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CANON.  The  Qnek  word  urovw*'  means  originally  a  j 
•traight  rod  or  pole,  and  metaphoricaUy  wbat  scr>c» 
to  keep  a  thing  upright  or  straight,  a  rule.  In  the  New 
Testament  it  oocun  in  QaL  16  aod  2  Cor.  z.  13^  15, 16, 
mmdfjing  to  tbe  fonner  peiwoge  %  mmmm.  In  tiw  IiMar, 
what  is  m^surcd,  a  d-'^'rict  There  ore  three  opinions  ai 
to  the  origin  of  iis  application  to  the  writings  tued  by 
the  church.  According  to  Sender,  Baur,  and  others,  the 
word  had  ori^inaUjr  the  SCUM  of  till  or  cMdMO*— the 
books  pobliciy  read  in  Chriitiu  iMemUie&  Otlwn,  as 
Steincr,  !«up(>oso  tliat  in'ncc  tho  Alexandrian  grammarians 
appliod  it  to  coUectiona  of  old  Qreek  authors  as  models  of 
exceUence  or  classics,  it  meant  classical  (canonical)  writinn. 
According  to  a  third  opinion,  the  torn  iadndea  from  Uie 
first  tho  idea  of  a  regulating  principle.  This  is  the  more 
probable,  bccauso  ibc  8.aKio  idea  lits  in  iho  Now  TcBta- 
mcnt  use  of  the  noun,  and  pervades  its  applicatioaB  in  tho 
langoagO  of  the  early  Fathers  down  to  the  time  of  Con- 
stantine,  aa  Credner  has  shown.*  The  "  kwuw  of  the 
church"  in  the  Clementine  homilies,'  the  "  eodeeiastical 
•cayiliy"^  aud  "the  Kctytoy  of  tbo  tr\ith"  in  Clement  and 
IreosBUs/  tlio  mnir  of  the  faith  in  Poljcrates/  the  rtj^ula 
/tdH  «f  Tartdlka,*  and  tlio  fwM  rtpvlaret  of  Origen' 
impljr  a  normatirf  prjnnpff.  Credner's  ricw  of  Kaiu/v  as 
an  abbreviation  of  ypatfxxl  Kay6vo%,  equivalent  to  Scripturm 
u>jU  in  Diodetiaii't  Act,'  li  too  utiAettl,  and  te  nsMno- 
tiooad  by  nasgo. 

flu  two  ngDilicatioiu  of  Uw  wmd  rub  «t  ftiiid*- 
menta!  principle,  and  a  eoUactiM  Of  ImI  cf  bpob  that 
form  or  contain  tbo  nde. 

Tbo  earliest  example  of  ite  application  to  a  catalogue  of 
tb«  OldotKew  TestMnenfc  books  occun  in  th»  lAtf "  trans- 
Istioii  of  OiigOD^  liomilj  on  Joshua,  where  Hm  original 
seems  to  hare  been  mittu*'.    The  word  itself  is  certainly  in 


•  ZuT  OtMJiUkU  itM  X'oimhu,  pp.  3-C8. 

•  Cl«9i€nt.  ffom.,  »p.  Ootalsr.,  »ol.  i  p.  608. 

•  SlnmaCa,  ri  15,  p.  801^  «d.  FMIlft 

•  AJ:\  Ifnertj.,  i.  95. 

•  Zf»  pratcript  Hc-reltcurun,  eh».  12,  IS. 

'  Oommtni.  m  Mrt.  \\\.  p  ei«  ;  ad.  Delarue. 

•  JfOTMMRia  ««u>u  Aii  UanatiMtonm  K\tt*riam  i>tTttm*tUia,  tiL 


AnjphilochiuB,"  as  well  as  la  Jerome"  and  Rufinua.*^  As 
the  Latin  translation  of  Origcn  has  canonicui  and  (Xinani- 
ieUut,  we  infer  that  be  used  cattifucdt,  opposed  as  it  is  to 
apocrypAui  or  mcrctiu.  The  first  oocurrencs  of  mmnMot 
is  in  tho  69tli  eanon  of  tlw  Coancfl  of  Loodieoo,  «rb«r»  it 

is  contrasted  with  {&twri*S«  and  Axavovicno^  K  rn  oi  tf  j/m-o, 
"  can<ynt:rJ  books,"  is  first  Vised  in  Atlianasiua's  festal 
epistle.'-  The  kind  of  rale  which  the  earliest  fathers 
thougbt  tbe  Scriptorsa  to  be  cm  only  bo  conjectured :  H 
is  certaio  tbal  they  believed  die  Old  TMtanent  boeka  to 

be  a  divino  and  infallible  guid  Hnt  the  N^w  Tesioment 
was  not  so  considered  till  towards  tho  close  of  the  2d 
century,  when  the  conception  of  •  CSilihotic  Church  wae 
realized.  The  collection  of  wtitioge  1tt8  BOi  cellod  Sar^ 
tvre,  or  put  on  a  par  with  the  Old  Veetament  ss  sacred 
and  inspired,  till  tho  time  of  Tbcophiliis  of  Antioch  (about 
1 80  A.P.)  Henoo  Ireueus  applies  the  epithets  divine  and 
perfect  to  tho  Seriptiine;  •nd  Okmant  of  Alerandria  ceUe 
them  isi^pired. 

When  distinctions  were  made  among  tbe  Biblical  writ- 
ings other  words  were  employed,  ernonymous  with  kokovi- 
{ofwa  or  tctKoyww^tbfOf  such  as  /voio^KO,  iptafUya.  The 
canon  was  thtis  a  eetalegve  of  writings,  forming  a  mle  of 
truth,  sacrecl,  divine,  revealed  by  G(.>d  for  the  ioMnietiOB 
of  men.    Ibe  rule  was  perfect  for  its  purpoee. 

ThM  Old  Tutammi  Canon. 

Tho  individual  who  first  giTO  pnblic  sanction  to  a  por- 
tion of  the  national  Jewish  literature  was  Ezra,  who  laid 
the  foundation  of  a  canon.  He  was  tho  leader  in  restoring 
the  theoetacT  after  the  OBle^  "  a  ready  scribe  in  tbe  law  of 
Moses,  wbo  nad  preparad  bia  bent  to  aeak  Iho  law  of  tho 
Lord  and  to  teacn  in  Israel  statutes  and  judgments."  The 
question  bow  far  Ezra  was  also  the  redactor  of  the  Penta- 
teuch, or  made  additions  to  it,  will  be  discussed  in  its 

•  At  the  eriJ  of  the  lanM  ad  Stlrucv  - ,  or.  Un-  t!,|. 

>»  PrcL^yu!  j/aleatus  in  il.  Rry. 

"  i:^i»%t.  in  .SymA,  Apoit  ,  37,  p  374,  sd  Ml^ne. 

**  AfUr  tha  word  U  wided  Kai  vuatvf/rra,  wic-rtnttnii  H  hU 

OM>>i  *el.  i  p»  MIt  e4.  Isasdlsfc 

V.  —  I 
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proper  pUee  /see  PKNiATXPca).  Here  it  is  Boffident  to 
obiim  tlMt  tu  poUie  watltoatf  ht  oonfemd  «b  Uw  Law 
ia  tbe  fink  atap  in  A»  totpatiw  of  ^  emon. 

Aftur  the  first  coUcctiuD  tras  made  atteotioD  we3  directed 
to  other  oAtiooal  documents.  Of  tht'»c  the  prophetic  books 
were  tho  ami  couipicuous ;  and  the  order  of  men  from 
whon  Ui*7  came,  or  wImm  ouum  tbajr  bore,  stood  ont  in  « 
fS^Tonimble  light,  wheo  looked  b*ek  at  from  the  restored 
ttaeocracj,  because  many  of  their  predictions  had  been 
fulfilled.  Exhortations  and  nraminga,  vhich  had  often 
fallen  upon  listless  ears,  had  bean  variflad  hf  aotparience. 
A  daaara  to  gather  together  the  earlier  prophetic  writings 
would  natorally  accompany  or  follow  the  zeal  displayed  in 
bringing  forth  tho  Pootatench  to  public  view.  Htnt  t:  the 
historical  books  of  the  oatioa  which  described  the  dirine 
guidance  of  the  people,  as  well  as  the  kinga  uadar  whom 
the  earlieak  prapMi  Uvad  (JMi1taft"-&imt},  wan  flnt 
adopted. 

This  second  canon  origioatad  with  Nohemiah,  of  whom 
U  ia  aaid  in  the  second  book  id  MaecabMa,  that,  whan  found- 
iagmlilmiy,  "hegath«radtog«thartibaMto«f<dMkittga,aDd 

the  prophets,  and  the  (Psalms)  of  David,  and  the  epiatle*  of 
the  kings  concerning  the  holy  gifts. "  ^  Thc^o  words,  though 
somewhat  ambiguous,  and  admitting  different  explanations, 
ptaaant  u  luatoiioil  st»t«mfDt  which  ahonld  not  ba  sum- 
marilfnlactad^aaHtiVafaMti.  "Tba  Acta  oftha  Kings " 
ccntainod  the  two  books  of  Kings  (including  those  now 
ealied  after  Samuel),  with  Jo&hua  and  Judges,  of  which  last 
Ruth  was  the  concluding  part ;  for  Joshua  was  now  separate 
ffOBi  tha  Moaaio  booka,  with  which  it  was  closely  connected 
at  fifit  Una  htttorieal  portion  was  the  proper  continuation 
of  E?;ra*8  cahon  Tlia  "  Proj>hels  "  comprehended  the  f:  ur 
greater  and  twelve  minor  ones.  Not  all  tho  latter,  how- 
•rer;  for  Jonah  is  of  subsequent  date.  Lamentatians  were 
Wiitad  to  Jeremiah  as  one  book.  The  "  Psalms  of  Darid  " 
•lao  belong  to  this  canon,  and  may  haTe  been  almost  coex- 
tcii^MVi;  '.vi-Ji  til:'  first  three  divisions  of  the  present  book. 
The  eputlea  of  the  kings  concerning  the  holy  gifta  are  not 
extant  They  appear  to  have  bMD  the  doeumaitta  of 
heathen  (Persian  for  tho  mcft  p:irt)  kings  favonmhlf  to 
tha  rebuilding  of  Jerusalem  uad  its  temple.  Ntlieniiah's 
canon  was  identical  to  some  extent  with  the  second  divi- 
aion  of  the  Biblical  bookn  It  wanted  Jonah,  perbapa 
Mikdu,  bat  it  had '*th«EpiBtlaaor«b«kio«B.'*  lima 
larger  than  tho  second  Hebrew  dirision  of  the  Old  Testa- 
mei.t,  and  had  probably  been  preceded  by  smaller  oolleo- 
tioDS  of  prophetic  productions  before  the  captirity.  We 
know  that  in  tha  captivity  itaall,  aod  immadiataly  after, 
aldar  prophaoiaa  ware  edited. 

VThether  Nehemiah  himBclf  collated  tho  1.  cks,  or 
whether  he  merely  8«t  the  thiag  on  foot  aod  saw  that  it  was 
eanried  out  by  the  learned  men  of  the  time,  can  only  be 
aa^jaetand  Aa  ha  waa  not  a  prieet  or  e  aorlbe  like  Ezra, 
bat  •  ateteanao,  the  latter  supposition  la  tha  more  prob- 
able This  Collection  was  highly  esteemed;  though  it  did 
not  take  equal  rank  with  the  hrst.  It  was  cot  compltitcd 
before  the  close  of  the  4th  century  B.C.,  because  the  book  of 
Jonah  was  probably  not  written  till  that  time.  The  dose 
of  the  prophetic  canon  could  not  have  taken  place  till  some 
ptr.  xi  !i  !  I  lapsed  after  Malachi, — a  penod  sufficient  for 
the  growth  of  a  general  consciousness  that  the  ]>rophctiG 
function  had  ceased  with  the  youngest  of  tho  prophets. 
Besides  the  historical  books  which  preceded,  there  were  in 
it  four  prophetic  ones — Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  Isaiah,  the 
twelve  minor  pniphetA.  Kuth  belonged  to  the  book  of 
Judges,  Biid  Lamentations  to  Jeremiah ;  but  they  were 
titierwards  detached  and  put  into  tihe  ^ird  dirision  or 
auMMu   DaAoita  alliiaioDa  to  thia  pfophalie  ocMaction  do 


not  occur  tiU  the  2d  century  n.c.  Daniel  speaka  of  a 
paaaua  in  JeBeoiiah  being  in  "  the  books"  or  "writings;"* 
aiuT&adk,  both  in  the  prologue  and  the  49tb  chapter, 
presupposes  its  ^mpletion.  Such  was  tho  saeond  OT 
Nehenuah  canon,  partly  gradual  in  its  formittion. 

The  third  canon,  in  whidi  the  other  bo  >ka  of  the  Old 
Testamant  ware  included,  wa^  not  made  at  once.  Its  con- 
tents were  multifarioaa,  differing  widely  from  one  another 
in  ago  and  character — poetical,  prophetic,  didactic,  his- 
torical. Such  as  seemed  worthy  of  presenratioo.  though 
they  hod  not  been  included  in  the  second  canon,  were 
gathered  together  during  the  space  of  a  hundred  and  6fty 
years.  The  oldest  part  consisted  of  paalnu  supposed  to 
belong  to  David,  which  were  a  supplement  to  those  in 
Neheitaiah's  collection,— perhaps  tho  last  two  divisions,  with 
some  ocMptiona  (hooka  foorth  and  fifth).  Next  to  the 
Psalms  were  Prorerbe,  Job,  Canticles,  which,  though  non- 
prophetic,  and  probably  excluded,  on  that  account  from  the 
sacred  canon,  must  bare  existed  before  the  exile.  En- 
riched with  the  latest  additiona,  they  anrvived  the  national 
diaaatera,  and  ehuinad  e  phee  next  to  the  Flnliiia.  They 

were  but  a  portion  of  th-i  literature  current  in  and  after 
the  5th  century  B.C.,  aa  may  bo  inferred  from  the  epilogue 
to  Ecdeaiastes  and  the  Wisdom  of  Sirach.  The  historical 
work  compilad  by  tha  ehronicle-writer  was  separated,  Ezra 
being  put  fint  aa  the  moat  important  part  and  referring 
also  to  the  church  of  tho  ^th  m  d  5th  centuries,  whoee 
history  had  not  been  wntten.  1  ba  Chronicles  themaelvea 
were  placed  last,  being  considered  tt  leas  valae  than  the 
first  part,  as  they  contained  the  aUDBiaiX  of  •  period 
already  described,  though  with  iramerona  adaptntiona  to 
post-exile  times.  The  youngest  portion  consisted  of  the 
book  of  Daniel,  not  written  till  the  Maccabeati  period 
(between  170  and  160  B.C.);  and  probably  of  several 
psalms  which  were  inserted  in  different  places  of  the  col- 
lection BO  aa  to  make  the  whole  number  1 50.  The  Hat 
continued  open,  and  no  stringent  principle  guided  selection. 
The  character  of  tha  collection  waa  somewhat  iodefinite. 
It  waa  celled  AmMr,  i*.,  writingii,*— e  general  epithet 
suiter]  to  the  contents. 

liie  c-jjjjtat  attestation  oi  iliu  thiru  canon  is  that  of  the 
prolof^ue  to  Jcjsus  Sirach,  where  not  only  t/u  law  and  tke 
frofkfAt  are  specified,  but  "  the  other  bo«du  of  the  fathers," 
or  **the  feat  of  the  hooka."*  No  infonnatioa  ia  given  aa 
to  its  extent,  or  tho  particular  books  indndtd.  They  may 
have  been  for  the  most  part  the  same  as  tho  pre&cut  ones. 
The  passage  does  not  show  that  the  third  list  was  closed. 
1  he  better  wtitioga  of  the  father^  aoch  t>  tended  to  learn- 
ing and  wisdom,  are  not  excluded  by  the*  definite  article. 
In  like  manner,  neither  Philo  nor  the  New  Testament  gives 
exact  information  aa  >o  the  contents  of  the  division  in  ques- 
tion. Indeed,  aeveral  books  (Canticles,  Eathat,  Eedeai* 
aetaa),  are  ODROttoed  in  the  Utter.  Tho  M^sanimt  dmwn 
from  Matthew  xxiii.  35,  that  the  Chroaieles  were  then  the 
l.iit  L.j.  k  of  tl  L  canon,  is  inconclusive,  a.?  the  Zecb  u i jh 
there  named  was  probably  different  from  the  Zechariah  in 
.2  Chronicles  xxiv.  The  third  eanon  is  not  proved  to  be 
closed  by  any  of  these  witnesses,  much  less  by  a  pasaage 
of  2  Maccabees  iL  14,  which  is  sometimes  adduced  for  the 
purjHwe. 

A  more  definite  testimony  respecting  the  canon  is  given 
by  Joaaphaa  towards  the  end  of  the  fint  century  A.D;  "  For 
we  have  not  an  innumerable  multitude  of  books  among 
us,  ...  .  but  only  twenty-two  l)ook,'>,  which  contain  tlie 
records  of  all  the  past  times  ;  which  are  justly  believed  to 
be  divineu    And  of  them  five  belong  to  Mosesi  ....  But 
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M  lo  Um  kiiM  from  th*  dwUb  «f  Momb  till  tb*  raiga  «l 
Arbuums  kinff  of  Ptn&k,  tba  prophet*  who  won  after 

.Mosc'3  wrote  down  what  was  dono  in  iLoir  tiiriM  in  thirto«a 
books.  Tho  remaiaing  four  books  ooataia  bTmni  to  God 
tad  precepts  (or  the  conduct  of  hamu  lifak  It  b  trus  our 
historj  hu  been  wtiiUuMac*  AliMttomyVf  jgUiimlaiAj, 
but  hu  not  been  estMmed  of  tho  Uko  snthontj  with  tho 
Ipnur  bj  our  forefathers,  because  there  has  Dot  been  an 
oiMt  ioooMUoa  of  prophets  since  that  timo :  and  kow 
imlf  wo  havo  givoD  mdit  to  theao  books  of  our  owb 
nstinn  is  ovident  by  whnt  we  do  ;  for  during  lo  manj  ages 
u  Iiavo  already  pft«sed,  t:o  one  has  b«on  so  bold  as  either 

10  add  snrthiug  to  them,  to  take  anything  from  thotn, 
or  to  mako  aoj  chaago  w  thorn ;  but  it  has  become  natural 
to  on  Jows  iniDOdialdr  and  froin  thoir  TorjUrth,  to  eatoom 
these  books  to  contain  divine  doctrines,  and  to  persist  in 
them,  and  U  occsaion  be,  wiUingl;  to  die  for  thein.  This 
ba  ograea  with  our  present  eOMll,  ibowiBg  thai  the  Palca- 
tittuva  Jowa  wan  toUcably  nnammona  m  to  tho  oxtont  of 
Oo  eoOeeiion.    The  ttiirtaoa  prophoti  iiuiliido  Job;  flio 

four  lync  and  moral  booko  OM  Plnlsu^  ft0TCrbi«  Emoai* 

sstcs,  and  CaQticks. 

The  catiOQ,  however,  was  not  considered  to  be  closed 
in  the  1st  cenlnrj  before  and  tho  1st  sfter  Christ  There 
were  doubts  about  some  portions.  The  book  of  Ezekiel 
save  offence,  bccauie  some  of  its  itatcmonts  Roemed  to 
contndict  tba  law.  Doubts  about  others  were  of  a  more 
atriMS  ■atoto,-' about  Ecdeaiastea,  tho  Oantielea,  Either, 
sad  '.h.p  Pm'.'nr*?!'  Ths  first  wss  impugned  because  it  had 
contradictory  passages  and  s  heretical  tendency;  the  second, 
because  of  iu  worldlj  and  sensual  tone ;  Esther  for  its 
v»bI  of  ntigio«aiuM ;  aod  Pnvorba  on  accovot  of  inoon- 
ilaloBetea.  This  aoopdoiam  wont  htio  ptoewro  flio  oxdn- 
»ion  of  the  inspected  works  from  the  canon,  and  their  re!o- 
gatiou  to  the  class  of  the  gmutim.*  But  it  did  not  prevail. 
Hananiah,  son  of  Hezekiah,  eon  of  Oaron,  about  32  b.o., 

11  Mid  to  h4T0  MOOBoilod  tho  oontndiotioBi  and  allayed 
tho  doabta*  Bat  tiioao  traew  of  nautaneo  to  tiio  fixity 
of  the  cAnon  were  not  the  last.  They  reappeared  about 
65  A.O.,  as  we  learn  from  the  Talmud/  when  the  contro> 
rersy  tamed  mainly  upon  tho  canonicity  of  Ecclesiaatos, 
which  the  school  of  Shsmmai,  who  hod  the  majority,  op- 
poaed ;  so  that  the  book  was  probably  excluded*  The 
qooation  emerged  again  at  a  later  synod  at  Jabueh  or  Jam- 
aia,  when  R.  Eleaaer  ben  Aaaria  was  cboaon  patriarch,  and 
Oaawttal  tho  aooond  dopoaadL  Hero  it  wao  doeidod,  not 
ananimonsly.  Tiiirever,  but  by  a  majority  of  Hill'-Ii^p'i,  that 
Eccl^isAtes  and  the  Song  of  Songs  "  pollute  the  hands," 
i.t.,  beloug  properly  to  the  Hagiographa.  This  was  about 
90  A.Pw*  Xhoa  tho  qnoatioa  of  tho  eanonidtgr  of  oortaia 
boDb  wta  diaoaaaod  of  two  tpmiM.  Tho  oanon  waa  vir> 
toally  sot'.lftd  at  Jamnia,  whcrD  was  confirn-.r-d  're^i  it  R.  Akiba 
said  of  the  Canticles  in  his  aaual  extravagant  way;  "  No 
dagr  ia  tho  whole  history  of  the  world  is  of  so  much  worth 
aa  the  one  in  which  the  Song  of  Soaga  was  given  to  Israel ; 
for  all  the  Scriptures  are  holy ;  bat  tho  Bong  of  Songs  is 
most  holy."''  As  the  Hagiographa  were  not  rend  in  public, 
with  the  exception  of  Esther,  opiniona  of  tho  Jewish  rab- 
bins might  still  differ  about  Contideo  and  Eodoaiaalfla, 
aren  after  the  synod  at  Jamnia. 

Jewish  literature  began  to  degenerate  after  the  a^tinty. 
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and  it  ooatiaood  to  do  m.  It  leant  apoa  tha  pnl  moN 
and  moi^  haring  aa  oxtamal  and  formal  eharaolor  with 

little  of  tho  living  souL  Tho  indepcndcnco  of  their  reli- 
gious literature  dutsppeared  with  the  t3ationbI  independence 
of  the  Jews;  and  the  genius  of  the  people  too  exclu- 
•iTO  to  laoaiva  maeh  oxpoiiaioa  from  tho  apirit  of  natioaa 
with  whom  A07  eane  in  eoataet  In  each  eircumstaneeo, 
till!  general  cot.^ic  imi-sness  of  present  miifortunc,  which 
the  hope  of  a  brighter  future  could  not  dispel,  and  regretful 
latroopects  of  ^e  past  tinged  with  ideal  splendour,  the 
exact  time  of  drawing  a  lino  between  boots  that  might  be 
included  in  tho  third  division  of  the.  canon  luubt  have  been 
arbitrary.  In  tho  absence  of  a  normal  principle  to  deter- 
mine aeleetion,  tho  prodnctions  wcro  arbitrarUj  tepaiv 
atod.  Kotthat  Ihof  voia  badly  adju&tcdL  On  tho  ooa- 
trary,  tho  canon  as  a  whole  was  wisely  settled.  Yet  the 
critical  spirit  ot  learned  Jews  in  the  future  could  out  b« 
extingui^ed  by  anticipation.  The  canon  was  not  really 
aottled  for  all  time  byaaynodical  gathering  at  Jamnia  j 
for  Siiaeh  was  added  to  the  Hagiographa  by  aomo  rabbiao 
about  tho  beginning  of  tho  4th  century  while  Baruch 
circulated  long  in  Hebrew,  and  was  publicly  read  on  the 
day  of  atonement  in  the  3d  century  according  to  the 
apoetolio  constitutions.*  These  two  books  were  in  high  re- 
pute for  a  considerable  time,  possessing  a  kind  of  canonical 
credit  eifon  among  tho  learned  Jews  of  ralestioe.  Rab, 
Jochaaan,  Elaaar,  Babba  bar  Mare,  occasioaally  zaior  to 
Siiach  la  tho  way  in  whidi  tha  ^uMwt  woco  qaotodj  tha 
tvritrr  of  Daniel  used  Banich}  aad  tba  tiaatTttW  at  Joi» 
iu.iiL  put  it  into  Greek. 

With  the  formation  of  the  canon  wa  may  aow  cottaeet 
the  labours  of  tho  Great  Syn^gogno^  so  far  as  Jowlah  aatho- 
ritie»  present  eredibto  information  regarding  it  Tho  Tkl* 
tnudic  and  other  accounts  are  legendary  in  port,  and  akc  in- 
correct Little  ss  is  known  of  ita  members  or  doings,  some 
idea  may  be  gathered  Ikon  MtUoiad  BoUoea  aboat  it  m 
well  a«  from  aaalogy. 

The  oldest  notice  of  the  Great  Synagogue  It  that  in  tfto 
rirke  Aboth,  about  200  a.I).,  where  it  is  said  that  "  Moses 
received  the  kw  from  Mount  Sinai  and  delivered  it  to 
Joshua,  Joshua  to  the  eldara,  tha  elders  to  the  prophets, 
and  tho  prophets  dclircred  it  to  the  men  of  tho  Great  Syna* 
gogue.  These  last  spake  three  words:  Be  cautious  in  pro- 
nouncing judgment ;  make  many  disciples  ;  i>ut  a  hedge 
about  the  law." In  Baba  Bathia  their  Biblical  laboora  ore 
aomowhat  minutely  deaeribedt  '*Hooaa  wrote  hit  book, 
and  the  aection  of  Balsam,  and  Job.  Joshua  wrote  hi^^ 
book  and  eight  veraee  in  the  law.  Saniuel  wrote  his  book 
and  Judges  and  Ruth.  David  wrote  the  pealms  of  the  tec 
elders,  h^,,  4o.  Joromiah  wrote  his  book.  King*,  and 
Lamentationa.  Hetakiah  and  hi*  eollaagoee  wrota  laaiab, 
Proverbs,  Canticles,  and  Cohclelh.  Tho  r.,  r.  f  the  Great 
Synagogue  wrote  Erckiel,  the  twelve  propLcU,  IJaniel,  imd 
Etro.  Ezra  wrote  bia  book  and  tho  genealogy  in  Chro- 
nidqa  down  to  himseU."^*  It  ia  not  claar  what  ia  meant 
by  "  writing "  (3P?)  in  tho  htter  part  of  tho  statemont 
It  means  composUion  in  the  first  part,  aa  the  context  un- 
doubtedly shows ;  and  that  i»  Bashi's  explanation  of  the 
verb  throughout"  Forbapo,  kowaver,  when  used  of  tho 
Great  Synagt^e  it  meana  no  ateia  than  tdit.  That  bodjf 
pnt  into  their  present  form  and  Moei^  into  tho  nationd 
library  tho  works  spcci^ed.  Late  writers,  such  as  Abar- 
banel,  Abraham  ben  David,  ben  Maimnn,  6ic.,  record  that 
Bna  was  proaident,  and  that  it  consisted  of  120  memhoii^ 
iadadiag  Bsapiti,  7ioahariah,  Maladii.  dtAj  bul  tho  namo* 
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nA  BiluW  Are  eridsntly  conjMtonl  tad  inflomei*  TImm 

late  notirca  deserve  little  credit* 

Hi  ii  called  "a  ready  Bcribo,"  and  hia  Uboura  in 
connection  with  the  law  were  imporUiit,  he  m;iy  have 
oigaoited  a  body  of  scribes  who  should  work  ia  harmony, 
tttooding,  among  other  coneerns,  to  the  presemtUoD  mod 
correction  of  the  national  litomtiiro.  It  must  bo  admitted, 
however,  that  the  priests  enumerated  ia  Nchcmiab  x.  1, 
4layMBd  the  "compa:  .  ribca"'  in  1  Maccabees  vii  12- 
(oomp.'ii  42^,  afford  m  baai*  tot  auch  a  college.  Still, 
tiiere  is  nothing  improbaUo  ia  the  hypothesis.  A  nieeet- 
sion  of  Bcribo'  r.ii:l  prieata,  if  not  cyujointly,  at  least  iti 
barmony,  continued  to  labour  till  the  corporation  c«a3cd  to 
•nst  witlk  Simon  the  Jaat,  who  is  mentioned  as  the  last 
belonging  to  it,  t  i-.,  from  411  nr.  till  about  200.  What 
thoy  did  can  ouly  m  iufcrred  froui  the  pruceedinga  cf  Ezra 
himself,  and  from  the  prevailing  views  as  well  as  wants  of 
the  timw  titer  livad  in.  Thoa«  who  began  with  Em,  sm»- 
\og  whtt  k*  did,  would  naturally  follow  liii  txample,  and 
would  not  scruple,  if  it  secmc.l  best,  to  revise  the  text  in 
sobstanoe ;  but  their  chief  work  rubted  to  the  form  of  the 
text  After  the  kst  canon  was  made,  about  a  eeutnry  or 
more  anterior  to  the  Christian  era,  the  text  was  not  con- 
sidered inviolate  by  the  learned  Jews ;  it  received  modi- 
fications and  interpolations  long  after.  The  process  of 
redaction  had  not  ceased  bsfor«  the  time  of  Christ.  This 
was  owing,  among  other  caoses,  to  the  state  of  partial 
among  the  Jews,  as  well  a.'?  the  intrusion  of  Crerk  litera- 
ture and  culture,  who8«  iuiliKnio  the  raJestiuiiiu  Jews 
tl'.etn'H<lvc4  we  re  not  able  to  withstand  alto^thor. 

The  canon  did  not  include  all  the  national  literature ; 
and  if  it  be  asked  on  what  principle  books  were  admitted, 
it  is  not  eftfiy  to  answer.  The  hi^ihor  the  value  of  tho  w  rit- 
iagh  the  moro  conducive  to  the  religious  life  and  advance- 
ment «C  the  people,  they  were  ttie  more  readily  aeoepted. 
Real  or  apparent  importance  determined  their  adoption. 
In  judging  of  their  value  different  considerations  wi  ighrjd. 
Some  were  regolativo  m  the  department  of  the  legil  and 
ethical :  the  vrophetio  claimed  a  divine  origio ;  th«  Ijjio 
or  poetic  toodied  end  derated  the  ideal  faenlty  on  which 
religion  arta  Tho  nation,  early  imlucJ  w-ith  the  theo- 
cratic spirit,  and  believing  itself  the  chosen  of  Qod, 
WES  favourably  inclined  towr.rd  documcate  in  which  that 
stand  point  was  as^iumed.  The  names  of  men  renowned  for 
their  pi<  ;y,  wiivloni,  or  knowledge  of  divine  things,  which 
some  book.i  bort.  ensured  their  admifsinn.  A  variety  of 
eonstderatiooa  cootributed  to  the  gradual  formation  of  the 
canon ;  and  the  beel  pait  of  the  national  literatoie  wee 
incorporated. 

Of  tho  three  divisions,  "  The  Law  "  or  Pentateuch  was 
most  highly  venerated  by  tho  Jews.  It  was  the  fint  trans- 
lated into  Qreek,  and  in  Philo's  view  was  inspired  in  n  way 

peculiar  to  itself.  "  Tho  Prophets,"  or  eeeond  dirisioi],  oeeu- 
picd  a  Bomewh.'vt  lower  pbico  in  their  e;-tiinati<)n,  but  v.-;  ry 
read  in  tho  public  services  as  the  law  had  been  before.  The 
'*C^Mn&tm,"  or  third  divisien,  was  not  looked  upon  as  equal 
to  tho  Prophctn  in  importance;  only  tho  five  "Slet^iloth  were 
publicly  rc;id,  Tjic  three  parts  of  tho  coIicctio:i  ]  resent 
the  three  gradations  of  sanctity  which  tho  bo  -!:j  a-.L^uined 
aoeoeesirely  in  Israelite  estimation.  A  certain  reverenco 
wee  attached  to  all  as  eoon  ae  they  were  made  canonical ; 
but  the  reverence  was  not  of  equal  height,  and  the  supposed 
authority  was  proportionately  varied.*  Tho  consciousness 
of  prophetlsn  bemg  extinct  coon  after  the  return  from 
Babjlmt  wee  •  genuine  instinct   With  the  extinctioa  of 
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the  Jewish  state  the  religious  spirit  almost  ovapeirated. 

The  idealism  which  the  old  pr^  i'luta  proclaimed  in  contra'^t 
with  tho  symbolic  rpligiou  of  lue  sl,.te  gave  place  to  fomus 
and  an  attachment  to  tho  written  law.  Keligion  came  to 
bo  a  thing  of  the  onderstanding,  the  sabject  of  Iramed 
treatment;  and  its  essence 'wee  redntod  to  dogmet  or  pre^ 
cepts.  Thus  it  ct  .i^^cd  to  be  spiritual,  or  a  thing  in  which 
the  heart  had  itc^  scape  for  its  highest  aspirations.  The 
narrow  prophetism  that  appeared  after  tho  restoration  was 
Utile  more  than  an  echo  of  the  past^  falling  in  with  an  ex- 
temal  and  written  legaltam.   The  literatore  of  the  people 

d..'lrrii.>iat  )d  in  quality,  and  prophecy  became  apocalyfme. 

When  tho  three  divisions  were  united,  the  ecclesiastical 
respect  which  had  gathered  round  the  law  and  the  prophets 
from  ancient  times  liegan  to  transfpned  to  tho  c'thubt'm. 
A  belief  iu  their  sancHty  increased  ..]);w;o  iu  tho  iftt  century 
before  the  Christian  era,  so  that  tacredntu  and  canonicity 
were  almost  identicaL  I'ho  doubts  of  indindoal^  it  in 
true,  were  etill  expieesed  respecting  certain  books  of  the 
e'thubim,  but  they  had  no  perceptible  efTect  upon  the  cnr- 
rcnt  opiuioa  The  sanctity  attaching  to  the  last  division 
as  wclf  ae  the  otben  did  not  permit  £e  total  diepleeement 
of  any  part. 

Tho  origin  of  the  threefold  divisiuu  of  tho  canon  is  not, 
as  Ochlcr  supposes,^  a  reflection  of  the  different  stages  of 
religious  derelopment  through  which  the  nation  passed,  as 
if  l£e  fooodation  were  the  hvm,  the  ulterior  tendancy  in  its 

objective  aspect  tho  Prophcls,  and  iii  subjective  ftspcct 
the  Hagiographa.  The  books  oi  Chronicles  and  others 
refute  this  arbitrary  conception.  The  triplicity  lies  in  the 
manner  in  which  the  books  wcro  collected.  Men  who 
longod  to  different  periods  and  possessed  different  degrees 
of  cult'.ire  worked  successively  in  the  furm.ition  of  tho 
canon.  It  rosuited  out  of  tho  circumstances  in  which  it 
was  made,  and  the  enbjeetiTe  ideas  of  those  who  made  it 

The -places  of  the  separate  books  within  the  fint  divi- 
sion or  Torah  were  determined  by  the  sncccssiou  of  tho 
historical  events  narrated.  Ihs  leeond  division  nntur^v 
begins  with  Moses's  sneeeisor,  Jodina,  Judges,  fiamns^ 
and  Kings  follow  aeooidingto  the  ngutar  chronology.  To 
t!ie  former  ]>rophets.  as  Joshua  toKings  woro  called,  tho  latloi 
wero  attached,  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  and  Ezckiei,— succeeded 
by  the  twelve  minor  prophets,  arranged  for  the  most  part 
according  to  their  tiii.es,  thout;!'.  tho  length  of  individual 
prophecies  also  inllucuctd  thtir  position,  together  with 
f  i:nilar:ty  of  contents.  The  arrangement  of  books  in  tha 
third  division  depended  on  their  agei  character,  and  authors. 
The  Psalme  were  put  firsts  because  David  waa  supposed  to 
be  the  author  of  many,  ond  on  account  of  their  intrin.'^ic 
value  ill  promoting  the  relitjious  life  of  the  people.  AtWr 
tho  Psalms  came  the  three  poetical  works  attributed  to 
Solomon,  with  the  book  of  Job  among  them, — Froverbfl^ 
Job,  Canticles,  Ecclesiastcs.  Tho  book  of  Esther  followod, 
hincc  it  was  iiif ended  to  further  tho  observance  of  tlu' 
Purim  feast ;  with  the  late  book  of  Daniel,  which  hod  some 
affinity  to  Esther  in  its  relation  to  heatheniem  and  to  Greek 
life.  To  Ezra  and  Xrhcmiah,  r.hich  wcro  adopted  before 
the  other  part  of  the  chroiiicle-byok  and  eupar^ted  from 
it,  were  added  the  so-called  Chronicles.  Such  was  tho 
original  succession  of  the  third  division  or  e'iiMm;  hut 
it  did  not  remain  iinsltered.  For  tfie  use  of  the  syna- 
gogue the  five  Mcgiloth  were  put  together,  so  that  Rutb 
(originally  the  last  part  of  Judges),  end  tho  Lamentations 
(appended  at  first  to  Jeremiah's  prophecies)  were  taken  out 
of  the  eeeond  and  put  into  the  third  canon.  This  eansed 
a  scpanrtion  of  Gbnticlee  «nd  Ecclesiastcs. 

Tbt  Ssmeritm  canon  eonaiete  ti  tits  Fintaleodi  dona. 

'tt,  vol  vlL  p.  2S3  ;  AnJ 
it  att:  Tui.,  pp.  91, 
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tUa  ratrietod  eolleetion  is  owiDgto  tlie  faet  that,  wImb  th» 
nanritmn  aepsnted  from  tli«  Jews  and  b«g»n  their  wor- 

thip  oc  (T-enzim,  no  m:  re  tl^^iu  the  MoeAic  writings  had 
been  ioiTerted  by  Ezra  with  canoDical  dignity.    The  hostile 
ImBb^  WIvmb  the  nnU  hindered  the  reception  of  books 
labseqtientlj  canor»^?«^     Tli?  idc?^  of  their  having  the 
oldest  and  moat  aacred  part  in  its  entirety  satisded  their 
fjftiitiial  wanta.    Some  hare  thought  that  the  Saddnoeee, 
«koalM4y«iMt«daa apart/ before  the  Madcabeao period* 
^load  via  flio  BaauiitttUi  ni  tqeetiDg  all  bvt  the  Fnita- 
teach  ;  yet  thia  is  doabtfoL    Tt  ii  true  that  the  SamaritAna 
themaclTce  eay  bo    and  that  some  of  the  church  fathers, 
Oi^i^  Jeromi^  Md  othen  agree  ;  bat  little  reliance  can 
be  pat  on  the  statement    The  latter,  perhape,  confounded 
the  Samaritans  and  Saddnoeee.    It  is  also  noteworthy  that 
Christ,  in  refuting  the  8addu(  -  ct,  ay  pc ills  to  the  Penta- 
teerh  aloaa ;  but  the  cooclosion  that  he  did  so  because  of 
Adr  ttteMliiig  ao  man  tbaa  thai  portion  doee  not  follow 
The  Alexandrian  canon  difTer^'J  from  the  Palestinian. 
The  Greek  traosUtion  commouiy  called  the  Soptoagint 
eontaias  eoma  later  productions  which  the  Paleatioian  Jews 
fid  not  adtop^not  otJ/  Uom  thik  ivmioa  to  Gcoek  Uteia- 
tore  genenOy,  tnil  tbo  ftomtbo  meeat  origlo  ofUM  books, 
iod  perhaps  their  want  of  propteti:  fanction.    The  closing 
line  of  the  third  part  in  the  Aiexandnau  canon  was  more  or 
Imb  flnctnating — capable  of  admitting  recent  writinfi  a|»> 
pearing  nnder  the  garb  of  old  names  and  histories,  or  em- 
bracing religious  subjects ;  while  the  Palestinian  collection 
na  pretty  well  determined,  and  all  but  finally  settled. 
IIm  jodfjinAot  of  the  Alexaodriaas  waa  freer  than  that  of 
tkair  bnthren  la  the  mother  euuaiiy.   Tliejr  4iad  even 
sef^nted  in  a  measure  from  the  latter,  by  erecting  a  temple 
It  LeontopoUs ;  and  their  enlargement  of  the  c&oon  was 
iMttw  atop  of  divergence.    The  influence  of  Greek  learn 
wod  f^akma^j  Jod  to  a  bum  IiImibI  treatment  of 
UmiA  IwoIh.    nor  tad  tlwy  Ibe  erfterlon  of  language  for 
.'j-j  icparit  .i  n  of  canonical  and  uncanonical ;  both  classes 
irer«  before  them  in  the  same  tOQgue.    Thd  eolaiged  canon 
via  not  formally  sanctioned ;  it  had  not  the  approTal  of 
the  Sanhedrim  ;  yet  it  wa«  to  the  Alexandrians  what  the 
taimtAama  one  was  to  the  Palestinians.    If  Jews  who  were 
not  wall  acquainted  with  Hebrew  nsod  the  apocryphal  and 
caaoakal  booka  aUlw,  it  iraa  a  OMttter  ot  feeling  and  caa> 
tarn ;  and  if  Hum  who  kaeir  Urn  did  language  better  ad* 
hcred-  to  the  canonical  one  more  closely,  it  was  a  matter 
of  tradition  and  language.    The  former  set  little  value  ou 
Ika  pnifalflnt  consdoosness  of  the  race  that  the  spirit  of 
pro^uef  «M  ostinet;  their  view  of  the  Spirit's  operation 
was  larger.   The  latter  dung  to  the  past  with  all  the  more 
t.i.acitj-  that  tho  did  life  of  the  nation  had  degenerated. 
Xhs  identity  of  the  Palestinian  and  Alexandrian  canons 
■aafe  bo  abaadooed.    It  is  said,  indeed,  that  Philo  neither 

ten*'-  nor  qnotc*  the  Greek  additions  ;  hnf  rcUhcr  does 
iie  (juou;  several  canonical  books.  According  to  Eichbom, 
BO  fewer  than  eight  of  the  latter  are  unnoticed  by  him.' 
8eaid»%  he  had  peculiar  Tiews  of  inspirationp  and  quoted 
looaolf  from  memory.  Believing  a.i  he  did  in  the  inapira- 
tioD  of  the  Greek  veraion  a  w!i  jIit,  it  is  difficult  to  tbipk 
that  he  made  a  distinction  between  the  differoat  parts  <rf  it. 
Tht  argument  for  the  identity  of  the  two  canons  dodaoad 
Iran  4  Esdras  ziT.  44,  dkc,  as  if  the  twenty-four  open 
books  were  distinguished  from  the  other  writings  dictated 
to  Eira,  is  of  no  force,  both  because  tho  reading  is  uncertain 
sad,  eren  if  seventy  be  distinguished  from  twenty-four  in  the 
fesaage,  TaidmilitBde  leqnbad  tfiat  an  Egyptian  Jewhim- 
►elf  -!:•:■=*  Tn.^ke  Etra  conform  to  the  old  Palestinian  canon. 
It  :iUi>  i!!f?ed  that  the  grandson  of  Jesus  Siracb,  who 
:iti  i  li.s  ij:  '1  Ifathcr's  work  daring  his  ^>ode  in  Egypt, 

*9t  Abnlfsti^i'i  Annal.  >  ,  p  102.  ».  *r 

*  JiHitUttMg  itkdoM  aiit  Ictiamtnt,  txjL  1.  p.  133. 


knew  no  differenee  between  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  canon, 
though  he  speaks  of  the  Greek  version;  he  speaks  as 
a  Palestinian,  T^it!:nut  having  occasion  to  allude  to  the 
difference  between  the  canouical  books  of  the  Palestinian 
and  Egyptian  Jews.  The  Utter  may  have  reckoned  the 
apocrj]ihrJ  'writings  in  tho  third  division;  and  therefore 
the  translator  of  Jesus  Sirach  could  recognire  them  in  the 
ordiaary  classificatioo.    The  mention  of  throe  classes  is  not 

S posed  to  their  presence  in  the  third.  The  ^eral  use 
IB  aahiged  eanon  in  Egypt  cannot  ha  denied,  though 
it  was  somewhat  loose,  wan  not  regarded  as  a  completed 
eolleetion,  and  wanted  express  rabbinical  sanction.  The 
very  way  in  which  apocryphal  ataiaeerted  among  canonical 
books  in  the  Alexandrian  eaaon,  shows  the  equal  rank 
assigned  to  both.  Esdras  first  and  second  succeed  the 
Chronicles;  Tobit  and  Judith  are  between  Nehemiah  and 
Esther;  tba  Wisdom  of  Sobnun  and  Sirach  follow  Caxk* 
tielea;  Baradi  succeeds  Jerendah;  Daniel  ia  followed  by 

Susanna  and  othfr  produrti'^na.  of  thf>  vT^mn  ;  find  tlie 

whole  closes  with  the  three  books  of  Maccabees,  bach  is 
the  order  in  the  Vatican  MS. 

The  threefold  divinon  of  the  oanon,  indicatinf|  three 
ktagee  in  its  formatioB,  has  eontinned.  Joaephns,  inde<x], 
gives  another,  based  on  the  nature  of  the  eeparaie  booka, 
not  on  MSS.  We  learn  nothing  from  him  of  its  his- 
tory, which  it  MNttewhat  remarkable,  considering  that  he 
did  not  live  two  oepturies  after  the  last  work  had  been 
added.  The  account  of  the  oinon's  final  arrangement  was 
unknown  to  him.  Tliy  miLnl  ur  uf  the  books  waa  variously 
estimated.  Joeej^us  gives  tweotr-twob  which  was  the  osoal 
anmher  ainoaigGliiifmairriteiauitha9d,8d,aad  4di  ean* 
turiffl,  having  been  derived  from  tho  letters  of  the  Hebrew 
alphabet.  Origen,  Jerome,  and  othem  have  it.  it  con- 
tinued longest  among  the  teachers  of  the  Grade  Cfcarehi 
andiseTeaiaNiesf^onia'astichometrir.*  ThaMHwncatioii 
in  question  has  Badi  with  Judges,  and  Lanentationi  vitii 
Jcremiftb.  Tn  F;-.ijih;iriii;s*  rrin  tm  irilinrtwenty-sovcnisfotind, 
made  by  taking  tho  alphabet  enlarged  with  the  five  final 
letters,  and  dividing  Samuel,  BSngl^and  Chronicles  into  two 
books  each.  Thn  T.ilmnd  hr^s  twenty-four,*  whirl"  oritrnated 
in  the  Greek  iilj-habet,  aud  probably  proceeded  fruu  Alex- 
andria. Aft«r  the  Pentateuch  and  tho  former  prophets, 
which  are  ia  the  asoal  order,  it  givea  Jeremiah  as  the  first 
of  the  later,  aoeoeeded  by  Eiend  and  iMbh  with  dw 
twelve  minor  prophets.  The  Talmud  knows  no  other  rea- 
son for  such  an  order  than  that  it  was  made  according  to 
the  contents  of  the  prophetic  books,  not  according  to  the 
times  of  the  writers.  This  solution  is  aneatisfactory.  It  ir 
more  probable  that  chronology  had  to  do  with  the  arrange* 
ment,*  The  Tolmudic  order  of  the  Hagiographa  is  Ruth, 
Psalms,  Job,  Proverbs,  Kcclesisstea^  Ciuaticles^  Lamenta- 
tions, Danid,  Esther,  Eira^  Chronidea.  Here  Rath  pre- 
a>dafl  the  Paallcr,  coming  as  near  the  former  prophets  as 
possible ;  for  it  properly  belongs  to  them,  the  contents 
associating  it  with  the  Judges'  time.  Tha  Tafanndia  Order 
is  that  nanally  adopted  in  Oerman  MSSi, 

Tha  Masoretie  antagenient  differa  from  the  Talnradie 
in  putting  Tsninh  before  Jeremiah  and  EzekieL  The  Hagio- 
grapha are— Psalms^  Proverbs,  Job,  Canticles,  Ruth,  Lamen- 
tations, Eodesiastes,  Esther,  Daniel,  Eua  (with  Nahsaaiah), 
Chrooiidea.'  MSS.  often  differ,  arbitrarily,  because  tran- 
scribeia  did. not  consider  themselves  bound  to  any  one 
anangHMnli.*  AoooidiQgto  ioma^avnxoldtirtiinonijta 


•  See  Crc'lnf  r'a  Zmt  QexhichU  dt»  Kanofti,  j*.  184. 

<  i    r-  i>.  ti  pymd.,  ebaptcn  3^  191,  veL  IL  p.  IN^  e&  Mav. 

»  hatxi  Balhra,  ful.  14,  2. 

•  So<i  FUrst,  I'rr  Kanon,  u.t.tc,  p.  H,  kc. 

'  rioily,  Dt  BMiorvm  trxtiMii  or^,;fiTu.ilih\Ls,  p.  844, 

"  H  ..ly  giTM  titta  cr  i:  rirr  III  which  tho  book*  Sliai  to  i 

eailj  ptiatcd  ediUo&i  muI  in  a  few  MSS.,  p.  046. 
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the  commencing  and  eoDclading  books  of  tho  third  division 
is  £;ivcn  by  the  New  Testament  (Luko  jxir.  44  j  Matthew 
zx\ii.  25),  agrecablj  to  which  the  PHalms  mm  flnfc  ud 
(he  Chronicles  bat ;  but  tbia  is  iaooncltuiTei 

Tlie  Alexandrian  tranalaton,  as  we  have  seen  already, 
{)ln<">'l  tho  books  differently  from  the  Palestinian  Jews 
In  tlieir  rersion  D  iiii  'l  o omos  after  Ezekiel,  so  that  it  ia 
put  beside  thti  ^''i  it.  r  prj^  hiM  Wi^i  this  done  by  Jews 
or  Christians  I  Porha|n  bj  the  latter,  who  put  it  between 
ih»  greater  tad  lesaer  pioplials,  or,  in  other  words,  out  of 
the  third  into  the  second  division,  because  of  dogmatic 

E'oonds  and  so  eGTicoii  a  traoe  of  the  correct  chronology, 
ittle  importance,  however,  can  be  a.tiched  to  the  order 
of  the  books  in  the  Septaagint,  because  the  work  was  done 
at  different  tunMbfduForant  persons.  But  wbateTor  may 
hare  been  the  arrangement  of  the  parts  when  the  wbde 
was  complete,  we  know  that  it  was  disturbed  b^  Protestants 
separating  ttii  i|NMfjpliit  viiliqgi  lad  pattug  thiOi  all 
together. 

Tlio  vritfaga  of  the  Now  IWtamont  ahow  their  authors' 
acquaintance  with  the  apocryphal  books.  They  have  ex- 
pressions and  idoaa  derived  from  them.  Stier  collected 
103  pissft^es  which  bear  some  rcsomhlance  to  othcira  in 
the  Apoctypha/  bat  they  needed  sifting,  and  were  cut 
down  to  s  mnoli  nnallor  namber  by  Bleek.  They  are  J amee 
L  19,  from  Sirach  v.  II  and  iv.  29;  1  Peter  i.  6,  7,  from 
Wisdom  iii.  3-7  ;  Hebrews  xi  34,  35,  from  2  Maccabees 
vi.  18-vii.  42;  Uebrews  i.  3,  fr  t:ii  Wisdom  vii.  26,  «kc. ; 
Romans  L  20-32,  from  Wisdom  xiiL-xv. ;  Komans  iz.  21, 
bota  Wisdom  st.  7;  EpL  vi  13-17,  from  Wisdom  v. 
18-20;  1  Cor.  a  10.  Ac,  from  Judith  viiL  l4.  Others 
are  less  probable.'  Wlien  Bishop  Coein  says  that  "in  all 
the  New  Te-stament  we  find  not  any  one  p.visa^^o  of  the 
apocfypbal  books  to  have  been  alleged  either  by  Christ  or 
hii  apostles  for  the  confirmation  of  their  doctrine,"*  the 
er^mciit,  though  baaed  on  a  fact,  is  scarcely  conclusive; 
else  Esther,  Caiiticles,  Ecclesiastes,  and  other  works  might 
be  equally  discredited.  Yet  it  ia  probable  that  the  New 
Tealameot  writers,  though  qaoUog  the  Septusgint  much 
more  than  the  original,  won  disindined  to  the  additional 
parts  of  tho  Alexandrian  canon.  They  ^■it<i  Pulestiulan 
tiemsclves,  or  had  in  view  Judaizers  of  a  aarrow  creed. 
The  apostle  PauJ,  at  least,  aiid  probably  tho  other  writers 
of  the  New  Teatunoot,  believed  in  the  literal  iospiration 
of  tlie  Biblical  books,  for  ho  ntea  m  sifunoot  ia  tho  Ghhr 
tian  epistin  w^iirh  turns  upon  the  singular  or  plural  of  a 
noun.*  And  tho  inspiration  of  the  Septuagint  trans- 
lators waa  commonly  held  by  the  Christians  of  the  early 
contariooi  it  may  bo  that  tho  opootloa  and  ovaogoliafei  made 
no  diotinotion  betwooii  ita'parta.  Jndo  qvotea  Eaodi,  an 
apccrj'phal  work  not  in  the  Alexan  iri-.n  canon  ;  so  that 
he  at  least  ii^d  no  rigid  notions  aliuut  ihu  diil'erence  of 
canonical  and  uncanonical  writings.  Still  we  know  that 
tho  compan  of  the  Old  Tostameat  canon  woo  aomowhat 
unaattled  to  tho  Christiant  of  tho  lot  ooatniy,  aa  it  waa  to 

the  Hellenist  Jews  themselves.  It  i-  true  that  the  Law, 
the  Prophets,  and  tho  Paaliaa  wliu  umverRally  rccoguiitid 
as  authoritative;  but  the  extent  of  the  third  division  was 
indefinite,  ao  that  tho  a<m-citatien  of  the  three  books  re- 
specting which  thoro  was  n  dWironea  of  opinion  among  the 
Jews  may  not  have  been  accidental  Tn-.'^rnnrh,  however, 
as  tho  Grc(;k-spi.iaking  Jews  received  mons  bot-is  than  their 
Palestinian  brethren,  the  apoatles  and  their  immediate  sue 
eesson  woro  not  diainolined  to  tho  use  of  tho  apocryphal 
prodttctiom.  Tho  aadoBnod  twvadafy  of  tho  eanoa  foetli- 

'  Oi£  Apokry/Ji/n,  ».*.«».,  p.  14,  Ac 
■  Studin  und  Kritiken  for  1 853.  p.  287,  ke. 
'  A  Siholaitical  llutpry  ^  IKt  Canm,  p.  28. 
•  Sm  HetU,  "Xnt  IXifnstikf"  ia  4Mtm  m.  KtWkmt  18«0.  p. 
47,  Ac. 


tated  the  recognition  of  other  saetod  writiaf||»  Mch  oa  tho 

primitive  records  of  the  new  revelation. 

The  early  fathers  u.scd  tho  Greek  Bible,  as  almost  aU 
of  them  Were  ignorau;  of  Hebrew.  Thus  restricted,  they 
natoiiUy  considered  ito  {Mfto  alike,  citing  apocryphal 
and  canonical  in  the  same  fray.  Accordingly,  Irenseuc 
(t  202)  quotes  Banich  under  the  name  of  "  Jeremish  the 
prophet;"^  and  tho  additions  to  Daniel  aa  "Daniel  the 
prophet."^  Clement  of  Alexandria  (t  220)  uses  the  apo- 
cryphal books  like  the  canonical  ones,  for  explanstion  and 
proof  indiscriminately.  He  is  fond  of  referring  to  Bamch, 
which  he  cites  upwards  of  twenty-four  times  in  the  second 
book  of  his  P ±  i  uju^us,  and  iu  a  manner  to  shuw  that  he 
esteemed  it  aa  highly  as  many  other  parts  of  the  Old  Tcs- 
Umeat  A  passage  from  Baraeh  is  introduced  by  the 
phrase  '  "  the  divine  Scripture  says  ,"  ajid  another  from 
Tobit  by  *  "  Scripture  has  briefly  signified  this,  saying.* 
TertuJlian  (t  2^U)  quotes  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon  ex- 
presiily  as  Sulomon's,*  and  introduces  Sirach  by  ''aj  it  is 
written."'*  He  cite*  Baruch  as  Jeremiak"  Ho  s'*©  be- 
lieved in  the  authenticity  of  the  book  of  Enoch,  and  d» 
fends  it  at  some  length."  Cyprian  often  cites  the  Ureek 
additions  to  the  Palestinian  canon.  He  iiitroducf  s  T  1  it 
with  the  words  "as  it  is  written,"'^  or  *' divine  Scnpture 
teaches,  saying ;"  and  Wisdom  with  "  the  Holy  Spirit 
shows  by  Solomon."  "  The  African  fathon  folkiirad  tho 
Alexandrian  canon  without  scruple. 

Melito  01  Sardis  (f  after  171)  made  it  his  special  business 
to  inquire  among  the  Palestinian  Jews  about  the  number 
and  names  of  their  canonical  books ;  aLd  the  result  vss 
the  following  list: — the  five  books  of  Hoses,  Joshns, 
Judges,  Buth,  four  books  of  Kings,  two  of  Chronicles,  the 
Psalms  of  David,  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon,  Eccleaissto^ 
the  Song  of  Souga,  Job,  Isaiah,  Jereioiah,  the  twelve  in 
one  book,  Daniel,  Ezekiel,  Ezra.'*  Here  Ikra  includes 
Nehemiah ;  and  Esther  is  absent,  because  the  Jowa  wJmmb 
be  consulted  did  not  consider  it  canonical 

Origen's  (t  2.^4)  list  docs  not  differ  much  from  the 
Palestinian  one.  After  the  Pentateuch,  Jcthua,  Judges, 
Ruth,  Kings  first  and  second,  Samuel,  Chronicles,  come 
Ezra  first  and  second,  Psalms,  Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes,  Can- 
ticles, Isaiah,  Jeremiah  with  Lamentations  and  the  epistle, 
Daniel,  Etekiel,  Job,  Estlicr.  Be.sides  tin  '  rl.Lro  are  the 
Haocabees,  which  are  inscribed  Sarteth  tarOanc  The 
twolTO  prophato  am  omittod  in  tho  Qrook ,  but  the  mistake 
is  rectified  in  Rufinns'a  Latin  version,  where  they  follow 
Canticles,  as  in  Hilary  and  Cyril  of  Jerusalem.  It  is  re- 
inarksble  that  Baruch  is  given,  and  why  t  Because  Ongen 
toi^  it  from  tho  ilSSb  of  the  Septuagint  he  had  before  htm, 
ia  whidt  ^o  opistlo  ia  attrilwted  to  Joremiah.  But  the 
cstologue  had  no  influence  upon  his  practice.  He  followed 
the  prevailing  viuw  of  the  e-xtendcd  canon.  Sirach  is  intro- 
duced by  "for  this  also  ia  written;"'*  (he  b  -  u'.  Wi  ■ 
dom  is  cited  aa  "a  divine  word,""  Tobit  as  "Scripture."'* 
Hio  view  of  tho  addiUona  to  tho  book  «f  Daniel  and  EsOor, 
a.1  well  as  his  opinion  about  Tobit,  are  sufScicntly  expressed 
in  the  epistle  to  Afncanus,  so  that  ocattcred  qaotstions 

from  thflse  porta  of  Scriptuva  cm  ho  piofwrly  ootiaHAid. 


*  Admn.  Jfarsa,  v.  3$,  rtferrtjic  to  Baroch  Ir.  SO,  sad  v.,  p.  S36, 

*  IML,  Iv.  S0>  ntorlagto  0nMl  illl.  SO  la  tl  s  SsptnaguL 

"  C'onfrxi  OnMTtam,  cb.  a.  "  ittBtktit  Mfmhdti,A,l, 

"  Bpi't  55,  p.  110,  eJ.  Felt  «•  IM  Orat  bomin^  &  IMl 
>'  lu  Krhc^Ttai.  Utrlfni,  eh.  12,  p.  181 

"  E.i«b.  //.  E.,  IfK  Ir.  eh.  2«.  "  Eu.«b.  B,  *,  Uh.  vl,  fk 

"  Cpjnmmt.  in  Joann.,  torn,  jujli.  ch.  14,  (U.  BbsI.  |fc  409* 
»  CMni  C«U.  (U.  73 ;  ir»i.  L  n.       mL  Dd«ii4 
QmMms,  M.  p. 
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Of  the  hittoiy  of  Susaana  he  Tentures  to  nj  tlut  the  J owd 
withdrav  it  «a  p«upoM  from  the  pMpl&'  H«  M<ini  to 
■igM  la  Cifoor  of  Mwks  vwd  snd  rnd  in  ^  tHuuAm, 

though  thej  may  be  put  out  of  the  cnncn  hj  tha  Jptti. 
As  divine  Providunco  bad  presenrsd  the  socmi  Scriptures, 
no  alteration  ahonld  be  made  in  the  eceleaiaatteal  tradition 
|iM|wii,|ing  hooka  aaoctioned  bj  the  ehufchet  though  thagr 
b«  «staf»l  to  ih*  Habivw  «nua. 

Tht  Nrxc  Tdianu^it  Canon  in  tK$  firit  thrt*  Centwut. 

The  fint  Chnetiau  relied  on  the  Old  Teetameat  as  their 
chief  ivt^iow  hook;   To  th«n  U  was  of  dtviao  origin  and 

authority     The  New  Testament  Trn'finc^  '•arr.n  int-i  g-m 
dual  ua«  bj  the  side  of  the  older  Jewish  docameats,  accord- 
ing to  the  times  in  which  tfMj  iffMnd  lad  the  npofead 
namee  of  the  Mithai& 

mien  Mardon  omdo  Iroai  Pmlai  to  Bono  (144  a.d.), 

ho  brought  with  him  a  Scripture-collection  cooaiatirg;  of 
ten  Fauliae  episilea,  Thoae  addressed  to  Timothj  and 
Titsa,  with  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  were  not  in  it.  The 
gny^^  MMwon^wae  JLnkrt^in  v\  ^teewdjitotew^  Fran 

the  Srst  who  carried  oat  the  idea  of  ccllec;i;ig  Christian 
writings,  and  of  patting  them  either  beside  or  over  against 
tha  aiond  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  in  aipport  of  their 
n^ilaBE  As  to  Baailidea  (125  a,ix),  his  soppaaad  quota- 
turns  ftom  tiko  Vom  Teatamant  in  Hippoljtos  aia  too  pre- 
carious to  bo  trusted.'  It  is  ir  frrn  <1  from  statements  in 
Ortgen  and  Jerome  that  ho  had  a  gospel  of  his  own  some- 
wbal  like  Lake's,  bat  eztra-canonicaL  His  son  Isidore 
and  nwwadmg  diaainhMi  need  Matthsirti  f0V*L  ivnmo 
any*  that  llamwi  ww  BasOiclea  denied  die  radina  antiun^ 
ship  of  the  epistle  to  the  Ilebre  v;-  and  the  pastoral  ones.* 
It  ia  also  dottbtfol  whether  Valentinus's  (140-166)  alleged 
citationa  fram  the  New  Testament  cao  bo  relied  apon. 
The  passages  of  thiB  Uod  aaorihed  to  him  1^  the  fathers 
baloDg  in  a  great  measnre  to  his  disciples ;  and  Henrici  has 
not  proTed  his  position  that  lio  uaed  John's  g(  I.  But 
his  followers,  indading  I'u  lemy  (180  A.D.)  and  Heradoon 
(185-200),  qaote  the  go  j^ -1^  und  otoar  portions  of 
the  New  Testament  From.  Hip{iol7tiis's  account  of  the 
Ophites,  Perate,  and  Sethiaas,  we  infer  that  the  Christian 
\v,-it;Dg9  wero  much  etnploywl  by  them-  Ad  apocryphal 
wurk  they  rai«ly  cite.  More  than  ICO  citations  from  the 
New  Testament  hare  been  gathered  out  of  thalr  viitinga.* 
We  maj  admit  that  these  Ophites  and  Peratas  were  of 
early  ongin,  the  former  being  the  oldest  known  of  the 
Gnwitic  parties;  but  there  is  no  proof  that  the  acquaint- 
aace  with  the  New  Testameot  which  Hippolytus  attributes 
to  them  betonga  to  the  first  tathar  than  the  seeond  half  of 
the  Sd  eentoiy.  Tiie  early  existence  of  the  sect  does  not 
show  sn  nrlj  citation  of  the  Christian  books  by  it,  especi- 
ally of  John's  gospel  ;  unless  its  primary  were  its  last  stage. 
Later  and  earliar  Ophites  are  not  distinguished  in  the 
Philotophumma,  Hence  there  is  a  presumption  that  the 
aathor  had  the  former  in  view,  which  is  favoured  by  no 
mention  of  them  ocfnirring  in  the  "  Ad  versus  onii.es  Jlaj- 
reses"  usually  .  aded  to  Tertullian's  Prcrscriptione* 
Harrttieorum,  and  by  Irennas's  deriTStion  of  their  heresj 
^ffl  that  of  Yalentinos.  Tha  latter  iitfiber  d«e*  not  avan 
speak  of  the  ruralaB.  Clemort  rf  Alexandria  ia  the  first 
who  ailcdee  to  them.  The  early  neretics  were  desirous  of 
c  itifiruiii^g  their  peculiar  opinions  by  the  writings  current 
aiuoag  catholic  Chri&tlans,  so  that  the  fonaattoa  oi  a  canon 

*  f*Tf>-,  "4  I>slan%      L  12. 

*  l>sTidMa*s  JMmAhNm  I*  Ae  Ataib  aTAsJt  n«tai..wiiL 

p  3??. 

»  KTplanatie  in  Epitt.  ad  Tltum,  Tel.  It.  p.  407,  ed.  nsnerthlL 

*  8m  tks  lad«MS  to  Jhiaeksr  sad  BahaMswIa's  *mt^ 


by  til  IP.  Li  gun  soon  after  the  conunsnoement  of  the  2d 
centory,  and  continued  till  the  end  of  it»— oontamponuia' 
oniljr  with  tiia  davalopmaat  of  a  caAniie  duudi  and  fta 

necessary  adjunct  a  catholic  canon. 

No  New  Teetoment  canon,  except  a  partial  and  unauth> 
ritatire  one,  eziHted  till  tbu  latter  half  of  the  2d  century, 
that  ii^  till  the  idea  of  a  catholic  church  began  to  be  enter- 
tained. Tha  Ebiooitea  or  Jewish  Christians  had  thair 
favourite  gofipeb  and  A^*«,  The  gospe!  of  ^fctthnw  was 
highly  prized  by  ih^a,  existing  as  it  did  ui  v^irious  recen- 
sions.  Other  doc-unionta,  such  as  the  Revelation  of  John, 
and  the  Presiehing  of  Peter,  (a  JewishOuristian  histoiy  mh- 
seqnentlf  r»>WTitten  and  anpIoTed  in  tiba  Cleaantina  Ba> 
cu^MiitiTri  :\Tii.  Homilies)  were  also  in  esteem  Even  so 
lftt<a  OS  170-175,  Hegcsippus,  a  Jcwiah  Christian,  used 
the  gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews  and  despised  PauTs 
writings,  in  eonfonnil^  with  the  leading  prinetpla  of  tha 
party  to. which  he  beloaged,  via.,  tha  idantitj  «f  Smuhi 
words  with  the  Old  Testament.  The  Clementine  Homilies 
(161-180)  used  the  four  canonical  gospels,  even  the 
fourth,  which  they  assign  to  the  apostle  John.  The 
goapal  aeootding  to  tha  Eignitiana  «aa  also  emplogrsd. 
Fsm't  episllea  ««fa  r^eetad,  of  eouiaa,  as  iraD  aa  ua  Acts ; 
si  : -0  thi  apostle  of  the  Gentiles  was  pointed  at  in  Simon 
Magus,  whom  Peter  refutes.  It  is,  therefore,  obvious  that 
a  eoUaelioB  of  iSbm  New  Testament  writings  could  maka 
llttia  pragraat  among  tha  Ubionitas  of  tha  Sd  eantuy. 
tliev  rararenos  for  the  Law  and  tlw  nopliate  liiadand 
another  canon.  Among  the  Gentile  Christians  the  forma- 
tion of  a  canon  took  place  more  rapidly,  though  Jadaie 
influences  retarded  it  even  there.*  After  Paul's  epistles 
were  interchanged  between  churchea  alav  of  than  wonU 
soon  be  put  together.  A  caUf«tion  of  tida  Und  k  infUod 
in  2  Petw  m.  18. 

The  apoatoUo  father*  qacts  frem  the  Gki.  Testsasnt,  to  thom  la 
insplr«d  and  ncr«d  thing.  They  Imvs  soensly  asy  ezprc^j  ciU. 
tions  from  the  N«w  Testament  Alltuima  eeeSK  espsrislly  to  the 
•pistlsa  Th*  Utter  of  Ckment  to  the  OarinthUas  (about  120) 
^ot»  not  oj*  written  gospels,  though  it  presuppow*  sn  Mqaaintane* 
with  the  epiatlee  to  the  Romans,  Corinthians,  and  Hebrewa.  Wher» 
"  Scriptort "  is  cited,  or  tha  expreision  "  it  Is  written'  occurs,  the 
Old  Testameat  it  meant 

Hennas  (about  ISO)  ntcnu  to  h**"*  b»p(1  tho  epUtlea  to  the 
Epheaiaas  and  Hsbrcwi,  thote  of  Jamea  and  1  Pvter,  perhaps,  too, 
ths  Acts;  but  thm  u  great  uncertainty  about  the  matter,  and  he 
haa  no  azpnaa quotation  from  nnv  jKirt  of  the  New  Testament.  Tht 
writer  often  allude*  to  words  of  .ffsiM  found  in  Matthow'i  goapel,  ao 
that  he  may  have  bc«n  acqaaintcd  with  it. 

Baraabaa  'about  119)  haa  but  one  quotation  from  the  New 
Testameat,  if,  indeed,  it  bo  audi.  Apparently,  Matthew  s.i.  16  ;» 
intTodaoed  by  "it  is  written,"  showing  that  the  gospel  waa  con. 
■idcred  Scriptois.  This  is  the  earliest  traco  of  canonical  authority 
being  tranafcTTed  from  the  Old  Teatament  to  Christian  writinga. 

As  far  aa  we  ean  jadga  fh>ni  Euwbiui'*  ac<-ount  c:'  I'^y.fis' 
(+1M),  that  writ«r  Vnew  nothing  of  a  New  Teatumeut  canon.  He 
apcaka  of  Mattlicw  and  Mark  ;  but  whether  he  had  their  present 
gospels  ia  uncertain.  Acconilug  to  Andreas  of  Cteaaraa  ne  was 
acquainted  with  the  ApocalyoM  of  John,  wUls  XussUos  tastifias  to 
bia  knowledge  of  1  Peter  and  1  John.  Bot  hs  sesos  to  havs  had 
no  eeaesptieo  «{  ri— antteritj  stiaddag  to  14^  |ect  ef  the 
New  Testsmeafc 

TraoseeTblsrUsesshoatfhs  eMenlallr  ef  the  Vew  Tsstusai 
acpaar  la  tiie  sherttf  <taeik  leesnte  of  toe  esvsa  Inettaa  eaiedsB 

niatd  ai  na  aenslttiMBts  «r  the  lieok.*  The  witter  else  asid  tie 
Ooapel  seeanUag  to  the  Hebrews^  for  there  is  a  qnetstien  ftaai  U 
la  lie  epMs  to  the  Smymiana.'  Ths  seecmd  pen  of  the  eeUeettea 
aeeais  to  have  wanted  the  epistle  to  the  Epheaiana* 

Jostin  Martyr  (160  a.d.)  knew  some  of  the  rynoptlo  gx»p«la — 
ths  fint  and  third.  The  evidsBOS  of  hia  aojnaintanee  with  Jnark's 
is  bnt  am&U.  His  knowledge  sf  ths  fourth  u  denied  by  many,  and 
naloosly  '««/«"^«^  by  othsaa  neaa  flads  pnof  that  JasUa  asei 


*  JBpitL  ad  /'MMllph.  eh.  6.  See  Hsfels's  noU  on  tha  pa»-ap 
The  other  wall-kaeWB  pSMge  ia  chapter  TiiL  ia  too  aooartalii  In  fsait 
tns  and  meaning  to  to  sildsasJ  bars. 

'CkepterlU.  •  lb  As  ifpAsKaas,  chapter^ 
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it  bmlj  u  A  t«zt.book  of  gnoiii,  without  neoguLilng  it  u  tk«  liii- 
toiiotl  wodc  of  »n  apottle.*  It  i«  pnitj  oerbuii  thmt  li«  employed 
•n  OTtfl-flinrni'^l  goapel,  perbapi  the  eo-CAlled  go*Pcl  of  ti.e 
Habrvwa.  He  had  uao  the  older  Acta  of  Pikte.  Peul'a  Pi>i«tk'3 
an  oerer  mentionod,  thnugh  be  doabtlees  knew  them.  Having 
Uttla  ■ympsthy  with  PftuUiiisia  he  attached  hu  belief  tu  the  pruui- 
tiro  apostles.  The  A{^H:>cil)'pso,  1  Peter,  find  1  Johu  lie  ^*tc<;[IK^i 
highly  ;  the  epUtla  to  iho  IJfbrcws  auJ  tlic  A^t.i  lie  tio.it^ij  i:i  tho 
aaae  way  aa  the  I'lolme  wntui;;?.  Justin's  oanon,  m  f.ir  is  divinu 
authority  and  ius^^'irution  «re  i-oncemixi,  wu  the  Old  Testaincut. 
He  WM  merely  on  the  threshold  of  a  divmc  cinon  nude  up  of 
primitive  Cliri-'.li.in  writin>;^,  utuchm^  no  cx'jluiivo  &auclity  Ui 
those  he  UM^l,  1k-;:;iu»o  tlu-y  wtru  iiuC  Vo  liiiii  llio  t  niy  Mj.tri.u  of  doc- 
trine. Kven  of  the  A[Kjca!y])5c  he  says,  "A  limi  ^irinui^;  in  rinriK'd 
John,  kc,  wruluit."''  lu  his  tunc  none  of  the  go»j><;iii  Iwui  beeu 
canoniitJ,  uot  ovcu  the  sytioptist'),  if,  indi'td,  he  knew  them  all. 
Oral  tnuiittoti  waa  tlio  chu  f  f  iuntAin  of  (  hri^tun  knowledge,  as  it 
had  b««u  for  a  century.  In  hi-s  opinion  this  inulitiuu  w.is  cmb.Lxii(!.d 
in  writing  ;  h;it  the  do,-unients  in  which  ho  1{»A'-1  for  all  Uuit 
relat^'d  to  ("hint  wi  re  not  the  go^pela  alone.  Otlivn  he  uaed  fi-wly. 
not  iookinR  u\>on  «ny  as  inspifii  Thnugli  h-si.tii*  out  of  the 
gtMpela  (eoiiiei  of  otir  pre.^t  iit  ono^  and  othcri>^,  ii!i  alxo  out  of  the 
propheta,  werp  road  in  asjii  lubliei  on  the  lirst  d:>y  of  th«  we*k,*  the 
act  of  converting  the  Clirulian  writings  into  Scrijiln..;  wjj  jKiittrior; 
for  the  meie  reading  of  a  goepel  m  thurche*  on  Sunday  does  not 
proTo  that  it  waj  conaidered  dtrinely  auth'jntitive  ,  and  the  of 
the  «pi8ti«*,  Mhich  formed  tlia  aecond  and  Icmi  valued  part  of  the 
collection,  muat  atill  have  bocn  limited. 

Justin"*  difdple,  Tatian  (160-lSO),  who  wrote  aa  addreaa  to 
t'."  i;n; quotes  the  hi^k;inu:ii^  of  John 'a  go-i]M;I  ;  and  bis 
>i  or  Marmonf  prciUihly  inoluelpd  aelection.i  from  the  four 
canonical  onee :  but  too  liltl<'  is  tnovrn  of  it  to  enublo  us  to  iipcak 
with  certainty.  Doubtleaa  he  waaat^uiiinted  n-ilh  I'aut's  wriliugs, 
aa  ha  quote?  <>tat>  menta  contained  in  thcra.  H^?  wi  ms,  howevir, 
to  hav*  rijccte  1  sereral  of  hi»  eplitlea,  prubably  1  and  2  Timothy.* 

In  l'olyc4ir}.i"9  epistlo  tliere  are  reuiiii:v.-enL-«a  of  the 

«ynoptio  ga^ii-U  ;  and  m'  «t  of  Paiil's  eniatlea  n*  well  aa  1  Peter 
were  med  by  the  writer.  Hut  the  idea  ol  (".■vnouiial  authorl^,  tV  K 
peculiar  Laspiraliyn  b>  longiu^'  to  tln-w  mitiugfl,  i.t  absent. 

Athcnagoraa  of  Athern  winte  un  npalc^y  addie?s>d  to  Marcus 
Anrelius  (17(J).  In  it  he  uii-s  wntt.  u  and  uir.vnttcn  tradition, 
testing  all  by  the  Old  Testam-nt,  which  was  hu  only  autliorita- 
tire  canon.  He  makes  no  reference  to  tlie  Clui«tiiiU  diK-tUntlils, 
but  adduces  words  of  Jesui  with  tl  o  verb  "  hy  myi!  "  Hi*  treattae 
on  the  resurrection  aii{»aj.»  Ui  a  paa&ige  in  0U«  uf  rauPa  epiatlea.* 

The  author  of  the  epiitle  to  Diognetui  (about  200)  ahowa  hla 
acquaintance  with  the  goapela  and  Paul'a  epistles;  but  he  never 
ritei  the  New  TesU.-ucnt  by  way  of  proof.  WorU  U*  lltwdMld 
into  hla  discourse  in  paaaing,  and  from  memory. 

Dionyaiua  of  Corinth  (170)  compUini  of  the  faliiflotion  of 
hla  writlngi,  but  oouaolea  himaelf  with  the  fact  that  the  same  Is 
done  to  the  "  Brripturea  of  the  Lord,"  i.t.,  the  goapela  containing 
the  Loid'a  words  :  or  rather  the  two  parte  of  the  early  ooUection, 
"  the  goapel "  and  "  the  apostle  "  together ;  which  agreea  beat  with 
the  age  and  tenor  of  hia  letters.*  Ir  such  b«  the  meaning,  the  col- 
lection la  pat  on  a  par  with  the  Old  TeatMaent,  and  rrgarded  aa 
inapirad.  But  Hegeaippus  still  made  »  4iatiaction  between  "the 
dinna  writing* "  (the  Old  Testament)  and  "the  words  of  the 
Lend;"'  ahowing  that  Holy  Scxipton  «M  Nothing  elac,  in  hia 
raision,  than  the  Jewiab  boMDKi  n«  tbo  Wtd  tin  foapd  «f  the 
Hehnwa  and  Jewish  ti«dittoit.f 

Tlw  letter  of  the  dniohtt  at  Tlcaw  airf  Ljmu  (177) 
oootetiooa  from  the  epMlai  to  Boaiill^  FkilipBttB^  1  Tinwthy, 
1  FMatt  Acta,  the  gandi  of  Lokt  aad  J«ha,  tha  Ipocaiynak  Tba 
kit  U  Mpicaaly  cdkd  «*aanlaNb**  Thia  ihawa  a  tikm  af  tha 
t«a  mMmI  tandaiMlia— tka  Patifaieaiid  MliUaa^  and  tha  famatloB 
af  a  caudio  dmnh  with  a  oooimaa  caam  vt  anOMto.  Aooeid* 
inglr.  tlM  t«e  apartlaa,  PeUr  and  Paa),  at*  BWIlttaMd  together. 

Thaophitaa  af  Aatioeh  (180)  9wt  futXUat  friUi  tha  goapela 
and  moat  of  PanTt  epiatlea,  aa  aba  tha  ApaoalrpiB.  Ha  pata  the 
pi^tMtio  and  aportolio  Soriptuna  «m  tin  mm  laird,  baeaua  they 
Moaaadad  tern  am  wlw  tad  tha  aaaa  mlitt  PaaiMai  an  dtad 
fiom  FMl  aa        dlvtaa  word.'"* 

The  concejitioii  of  a  catLolic  canon  waa  rcalLijed  about  the 
Mjoa  time  a«  tb«t  of  a  catholic  church.  Oue  huodred  and 
Mtentj  years  fram  tlw  coming  of  Chrial  tbtpaed  lioidra  tha 

•  Sea  MtOtOir^  fir  wtttucha/Oich*  Thiologie,  1 87S,  p.  4D0,  e(  uq. 

•  Dialogut,  pairt  ii.  p.  815.  ad.  Tbirlby.  Osmpw  aa  Jnatlr  IJaonk* 
WllUnk's  JuttiHiu  Martyr  in  a<|N«  VMtowHay  M 

■  Apolof.  L  p.  »7,  ed.  Tblrltgr. 

«  aietonyml  Pnxtm.  i»  EpiiL  Ud  fUm.  *  Chapter  zviii. 

•  Enseb.  IT  E  ,  !t.  23.  »  Md..  1».  SS. 

•  Photii  BitluiiJiM,  cod.  232. 

•  biaalh  n^.^  t.  2.  ^       ad.  Br*^. 
••litoUiM-  4<41»»wi«.  HLH    11*1. • 


ooUectioa  aaaamad  t  form  tliAt  carried  with  U  the  ide«  vl 
hoty  aad  intpiredy^   Th«  way  in  which  it  wm  done  wis 

by  raising  tho  apostolic  writin^^  higher  and  Iiiglicr  till  they 
were  of  equal  nuthoritjr  with  the  Old  Testament,  so  that 
the  choreh  might  have  a  rule  of  appeal  The  Old  Teat*- 
uient  was  not  brought  down  to  the  New ;  the  New  waa 
rii»ed  to  the  Old.  It  is  clear  that  tho  earliest  church 
fathers  did  not  use  tho  books  of  the  New  Testament  an 
sacred  dociuaeata  clothed  with  diviua  authority,  but  fol- 
lowed (or  tiie  inoat  put,  at  leaat  till  the  middle  of  tbo 
.second  century,  npo.st  i>lic  tradition  orally  trausmittod.  They 
wcro  not  aoiicitoud  about  a  canon  circumacribed  within 
certain  limits. 

la  tho  eeoood  lial^  thoa^  of  tho  leoond  century  there 
a  €uum  of  the  New  Teatametit  eonsisting  of  two  i>uru 
called  (he  gotpel  (ro  tlay/iXiav)  and  the  ajvislU  (6  urotr- 
roAot).  The  first  was  complete,  containing  the  four  guspeU 
alone ;  the  second,  which  war  inconiplet«,  contained  the 
Acts  of  tho  ApoUles  and  epistles,  i.t.,  thirteen  lettm  of 
Paul,  one  of  Peter,  one  of  Johu,  and  the  llcvclatiou.  How 
and  where  thia  canon  originated  is  uncertain.  It«  birth 
place  may  havo  beea  A«i*  Uiaor,  like  Marcion'a ;  hot  u 
may  have  grown  obont  the  aatne  tine  in  Aaio  Uinor,  Abs- 
andria,  and  Western  Africa.  At  all  events,  Irennus,  Clo- 
meot  of  Alexandria,  and  TertuMian  speak  of  ita  two  parte  ; 
and  tho  thiw  igree  in  reoogninng  ito  oriitencoi 

IiaorahadacaiiaB  wUdiheede|iladeaapoitoU«k  lit  Ma  flew 
it  waa  of  Uadiag  fine  and  aBlhoritiUie.  Tnit  coatalned  the  limt 
goraaKOa  AaUbtUitoaaqdiaaaerriaaJ,  the  first  aidBtli;  of  John, 
and  (he  BeTilattoB.    Ho  had  also  a  aott  of  appendix  or  dautaro* 

a 

.'tb«  j 
i**So  . 
tiu  Bahnwf,  that 


(whieh  ha  highly  esteemed,  witbaut  pattias  it  on  a  par  with 
^ved  CpUsctioni,  consisting  of  Jolm'B  accou  qnatlc, 
'  Pitar,  and  Uw  Slwpherd  of  Henasa.  no  hwt  be  Mlla  •  "Serip- 


tha 


snae  itwaa  piophatie.'i  ThaapiatUtol 
aBsa*%  t  Peter,  and  %  John  ha  i^ioiad. 
t's  oollietion  was  mora  aatsadoa  (haa 


of  Paul,  the  Apocalypae,  and  1  John.  Aa  aa  aposadix  ha  had  the 
epistle  to  the  Hebrew*,  that  of  Judc^  the  Shtphord  of  MaRaaSL 
and  1  Peter.    Thia  deutero-canon  waa  not  rvrgarded 


tura** 
itJada^X 

Clemaat's  oollietion  was  mora  aataadol  than  Irauma'ai  Hie 
appeodlz  or  dentero  canon  inclodad  tho  epistio  to  tha  Habrewa, 
2  John,  Joda,  the  Apocalypae  of  Pctor,  tho  Shephord  of  Hsmiaa, 
the  aidstlss  of  deneat  and  fiamahaa.  He  reoognisos  no  diatiae- 
tiou  between  tho  Kow  Teatamont  writings  aaoept  by  tbo  awrs  te* 
quant  use  of  thoea  mnarally  received,  and  tho  degree  of  ImpoitaBee 
attaehad  to  thrm.  Yet  Barnabaa  ia  dtad  aa  an  apoetie.**  Bo  ia  the 
Romaa  daniaat  The  Siiephetd  of  Heroua  is  spokoB  af  aa  ditiaa.** 
Thoa  tha  liae  of  the  Homoh^omena  ia  not  xnarfcod  off  avaa  to  the 
same  extent  aa  in  IrenKus,  and  is  acen  Imt  obiCnn|fa 
TcrtuUiau's  canon  conaiaU'd  uf  tho  goapsla,  Acti^  thirteen  epiatle 

Aa  ai 

laidofHe 

2  John  [.rohahly, 

u  uLiihoni-ativc.  No  trace  occuia  in  his  woiks  of  Jamu's  ruisUe, 
■I  Vi-K-ir,  a-.i  l  'S  John.  He  uied  the  Shepherd,  but  thought  liltJa  of 
it,  with  the  .M  >iiLiniita  in  general.'* 

Theae  thrva  fatbars  did  80t  ftx  Uie  cano".  absolutely.  Its  lisilto 
were  atill  unaettled.  But  they  sanctioned  most  of  the  Looks  boiw 
ni  cepted  aa  divine,  putting  aome  extra-canonical  productions  almost 
11  tiie  tame  level  with  the  rent,  at  least  iu  practice. 
Tho  canon  of  Muratori  is  a  fragmentary  liitt  wliirh  wsa  madt 
towards  the  end  of  the  Sd  ceotunr  (170).  Ita  birthplace  is  tin< 
certain,  though  there  are  tracea  of  Roman  origin.  Ita  ttanslatioo 
from  the  Greek  ia  assumed;  but  tliat  ia  uncertain.  It  bcgina  with 
the  four  gospels  la  the  usual  onler,  and  proceeda  to  uie  Acla^ 
thirteen  rpistlcs  of  Paul,  the  epistles  of  John,  that  of  Jude,  and  the 
Apocalypae.  The  epistle  to  the  Hebrewa,  1  and  2  Peter,  and  Jameo 
are  not  named.  The  epistle  "to  the  Laodiceana "  is  probably  that 
to  the  Epheaiana,  »litvli  had  Ihis  srit«ervription  in  Murcion'a 
canon  ;  and  that  "  to  iIm:-  Alexandriaii^  '  lojtius  to  be  the  epistle  to 
the  Hebrewa.  According  to  the  U'nial  punctuation,  both  are  aoid 
to  hata  been  forged  in  Paul'a  name,  an  opinion  which  may  have 
baaa  aatartaiaad  among  Roman  Christiana  al>out  170  a.d.  The 
aplatia  to  tha  Hebrews  waa  rejected  in  the  West,  and  may  have 
been  thought  a  suppoeititioua  work  in  the  intcreata  of  Pauliam  with 
aome  reaaon,  because  of  ita  internal  character.  Tba  atory  about 
the  origin  of  the  fourth  goapel,  with  ita  apostolic  and  cpiacopal 
atteatation,  evincea  a  desire  to  eatabliah  the  authenticity  of  a  work 
which  had  not  obtsliud  uuiveraal  acceptance  at  the  time.    It  it 

"  Sea  Davidsou's  In(roduct\on  to  Ih*  Stttdf  uf  the  -Vn#  TrAtamfnt, 
TOl.  U.  p.  608,  ke.  "  Aduer*.  lltertM.,  It.  U  i.  ^ 

dfraaiaCB,  IL  6^  p.  »U.  eO.  MtgiM.      ■«  /M.,  iv«  17,  p.  ISIS. 
<•  IMf^  L  W,  p.  m  "Or/HiiiM(Mi,«ap,  ICi. 
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diflfifutt  U>  make  out  the  mining  in  virions  j^I.'-cos  -'auA  there  ii 
cviisuliTsbli!  tliTt^mt)'  cii  opinion  among  tbs  «x;v>Mirii  >  i;[  ika  diMU' 
IDrnL ' 

TUo  utiwhoDiotriod  list  of  the  Old  and  Now  Tc^Uiuc^it  Scriptures 
In  tho  Litin  «f  th«  ClannoDt  US.  (D)  wu  tliat  rt^td  in  the  Afrii-an 
Chordi  in  th*  9d  euniarj.  It  It  (icculiar.  After  th*  raotatouch. 
Jwhwu  JmifH,  BMh.  and  the  biatodcd  books  fellow  ?«dm«, 
PlVMrlw,  Koeliritala^  Ouinel«|,  Wiiilain,  Sira..b.  th»  tw>lv«  miaur 
mtikata.  the  four  gmtor.  thitM  boekt  of  th*  iiaaalbett,  Judith, 
iMraa,  Estlier,  Job,  auU  Toliit.  In  tb«  N«w  TMtunmnt,  Ih*  bur 
gBmkk  UaCihMr,  Jdkn,  SI crk,  LhImw  in  mmmwM  hf  ttu  vpbAlm 
•r  Pitil,  t*v  ct  IMmv  tfai  f  iiiitto  of  tmm,  thiM  of  John,  •bit  that 
•f  /fldtb  Til*  «tlMt  to  the  Ilobrcwa  (iih»n«teria*d  H  tliat  of 
BaradatX  thalUvtktlaiiof  Jobn,  the  Actaoftba  AtwatlM^  tliaSlicp. 
hefd  «l  Hernian,  the  Acta  of  Paul,  tbt  Jtordatioa  af  Patar,  follow. 
T1iBi«  are  thus  three  Kew  TeaUment  l»orh%  afWualila  taakoiied 
a{KH:nr|>liaL  It  i«.  pciesible  that  tho  eareleaaneu  of  a  transcriber 
loar  bnre  cauwd  •oitie  of  the  aiiiKularitiea  obaerrable  in  thii  litt, — 
aueh  aa  tba  OfOkaiaa  o(  the  fpistlea  to  the  Phiiippiani  asd  Thaaaa- 
laaiaiu;  tuittlia  and  ahaws  a  freer  idea  of  booka  fitted  for  rvailiiiK 
than  what  waa  amal  «T«n  at  thitt  early  lime  in  the  Afiican  Cburth.' 
In  Syria  a  reraton  of  tho  Now  Testament  for  the  aac  of  tho  church 
waa  probablr  made  early  in  tho  3d  century.  This  work,  coiuuioiily 
called  the  i'eehito,  wants  2  Peter,  2  and  3  John,  Jude,  and  tlie 
Aiiocalypac.  It  baa,  howvirRr,  ail  tha  other  booka,  iacludioK  tha 
rpiatla  of  James  and  that  to  Hafanm  Tha  laat  two  waaa  m> 
ceived  aa  spo^olie. 

TowarJj  the  ni.Jillo  of  llie  ."4  ifiit:iry  (Jri^'i  a'a  teatimonv  rfs|»' t- 
ing  the  Carn.m  ib  of  ^'nat  ViiUie.     lie  aevma  to  5ii\T'j  (Us- 

tliif-ui-itiod  ttirtt;  rlxsK-'i  uf  \..]..k«  -ituthcntic  onca,  wlioai!  ,1]"  ■•^tnl.  J 
origin  waa  genmlly  a4rnitted,  thoae  not  autheutir,  and  a  imddin 
claaa  not  geuti-ally  rc-jopiized,  or  iu  regm.l  t./  which  hia  own  opinion 
wavered.  The  tiiat  containrd  thoae  a1r>  .i  ly  .ii|iit>tnl  at  the  bc^^tnnin^ 
of  tha  century  both  in  the  E;it.t  W'l  ^t,  v.  ud  iK,:  A  |i.>:  ii1v|im',  nii'l 
tha  epiatle  to  the  Hebrows  to  far  an.  it  tonUini  I'^iuliur  i>:tai  ;  '  lu 
tho  aee«>nil  V«-l(>:i>;»  tin-  .Siicplierd  of  H.  nii.'»,  tbnu/h  ln"«jUli"i  <k 
little  about  it,  the  ejjutle  of  Barnabas,  ihi-  *n.:t*  ul  i'iiul,  tin*  j^m'iii  I 
according  to  tho  llcbrcwa,  tht<  ^111--^.  1  of  the  Egyptian*,  an  l  tha 
preaching  of  Pet«r,-*  to  tiie  ttiuxl,  iha  epistle  of  James,  ilial  of 
Jade,  3  Peter,  2  and  3  John.'  The  acjiaratton  of  tlte  Tariout  writ' 
iuga  ia  not  fonnallT  made,  nor  does  Origen  give  a  list  of  them .  1 1  i!i 
daaaification  ia  gatnervd  from  his  works  ;  and  though  ita  a|i]iUcaiiou 
admitted  of  oooaidarabU  latitude,  be  ia  caatiotia  anoo^fh,  appimling 
to  til*  ttnditia«  tt  tiia  diwch,  and  thiowiaf  Ib  qonlUyiDg  ok- 

orioaa) 


«al  BiiUr»/  Ho  divWai  fho  hooka  {ato  thiea 


at  Uagft  IbUo  EiftitiaMi. 
o  thiea  olaaaaa,  containing 
vriibiti  fMMMllif  fWMjaad,*  those  contnterttd,*  and  tha 
bnl**  0&  ll)b  Tha  Snt  haa  tha  four  goopeli^  tha  Acta,  thirtaan 
«r  Plilil,  1  John,  1  Paur,  the  ApoodTpaa."  Tba  second 
la  anhdlvMad  ia.i»  two,  the  first  correepondSng  to  Origen'a 
Ptixtd  or  inUrmtdiat*  writings,"  the  second  to  hia  f^urtoita  onea." 
Tha  former  subdirision  contain*  tho  epistlo*  of  James,  2  Peter, 
Jade,  3  and  S  John  ;  the  latter,  the  Acta  of  Paul,  the  Shepherd, 
tka  RoTclation  of  Peter,  the  epistle  of  Bamahaa,  the  Dortnne*  of 
tha  Apoatlca,  the  Apocalypse  01  John,  tho  gospel  accordini.^  to  t!io 
Hebrews.  The  third  class  baa  the  gnapcUof  Peter  and  of  rhorn.^i, 
the  tradiliotu  of  Matthiaa,  the  Actaof  Patar,  Andrew,  and  John.  The 
aubdiriaion*  of  the  second  class  at*  IndaBnite.  The  only  distinction 
which  Eoaebina  put  between  them  was  that  of  ecclesiastical  u>t 
Though  ho  claaeoa  aa  spurious  the  Acta  of  Paul,  the  Shepherd,  tlio 
BaveMtion  of  Peter,  the  cpistlo  of  liaruabas,  the  doctrines  of  tho 
JLpoatles,  the  Apocalypse  of  John,  the  goopel  according  to  the 
Habrasrsh  and  doM  not  apnl/  tha  apitbot  to  tha  epiatle  01  Jamas, 
dM  S  ol  PMar,  S  and  3  John,  ha  uaaof  Jaataa*!!  In  one  plaea  tiia 

1  It  is  printed  and  eoplnosty  conmer.tcri  on  by  Creduei  in  lii« 
04*chiehU  dtt  ntuUitamtntlUht*  Kanon,  edited  by  Volkniar,  p.  141, 
Jkc.  and  by  Woatoott  0m  M«  Coaoa,  Appendix  C,  p.  24  cdiUoo. 
lUny  othtn  have  aaplataad  tt ;  last  of  aU  BUgaafsld. 

*  Vachandairf  afltod  «h*  Paulina  epiatin  fi«m  thia  MS.  1$52. 


•  dfTjAav4M*a.    Swahb,  Bitl,  £ccUi  ,  ri.  25,  ill  2j. 

•  Bao  Csaiaiant.  fit  JMA.,  IU.  p.  463  ;  tUd.,  p.  81 4  ;  Ccmmmt.  in 
tp.  md  MmtM.,  It.  p^  683 ;  in  MaUK.,  lii.  p.  644 ;  Uomil.  in 
jruMti,  IL  p.  294  ;  Contra  dU.,  L  dS,  p.  378 ;  £>«  J'rir.eif^it  fraf., 
L  pw  4«.    Olfp.,  ed.  Dalarm.   Baa  abo  Kaaab.,  if.  A.  *L  St. 

TirW.  XHiia.,  tlL  S6;  alao  31,  »• ;  wf.  13,  H. 

*  i|^MA«yaJ|fs*pa,  MidfqiM,  jb«vafflt»«rn,  ivmrlf^im- 

*  h/riKiyifMm,  yrifiim  M  Tan  vaAAaai^  ^  wAawrcit  #(Kkfr(iiir 

"  irsra  tiimi  ca)  twaa«M,  onrrtAAt  pUm. 

^  Tbia  last  with  tha  qaailAcatioik  «lya  ^mnUt.  In  anatber  plaoa  ho 
sUtM  that  it  wu  rejected  b/  aoB^  and  thmliMa  U  la  abw  along  with 
tt«  ArrOaYdfsfMi  or  *Ma.  "  tmtd.  "  rita. 


rrrh  ntfti'vuai.^*  In  liko  iiimiicr  ha  apeaks  of  the  A jjocalypte  of 
I'aUit  Uiii  ti;D  «pii>tU  of  BoTLialMia  as  von trovertod. "  Tue  miicd  or 
spurious  of  Origcn  are  vaguely  acp.\rated  by  Euaebins  ;  both  como 
under  tlio  general  h«ad  of  the  controvertt-tl ;  for  after  specifying 
them  separately  he  sums  up,  "all  these  will  belong  to  the  elaaa  of 
the  co&tlvvcrtwi,"  tlie  very  daas  ainady  deacribed  aa  contaiiiiiig 
"  booka  vatt  knows  and  rvaofntiad  by  aMst,"  implying  alao  that 
they  waaa  >aad  In  tha  dmnha^'*  Ahaitt  333  tho  Empaiwt 
Cnijsuatlaa  eatnatad  tUnabtnavith  tha  oonimiiaion  to  nuJia  ant  • 
coniifieto  aoliaetioB  of  tha  aaercd  Chriattan  writioga  Ibr  tha  nae  ol 
the  CatbaHe  Cbnish.  How  thIa  eidar  was  executed  »o  aia  not 
told.  Bat  Cndaar  it>  proUbly  comet  {n  saying  that  tha  aoda  «on> 
aiated  of  all  that  ia  now  in  tha  New  Teatament  axoopt  the  Bavek- 
tion.  Tho  fiftv  copies  which  wera  made  mnat  haaa  aappllod  Con- 
stantinople and  the  GrMk  Church  for  a  oonaidaTablo  timu  with  an 
anthoritatira  canon. 

Knaebitts's  catalogue  agreea  in  sulntance  with  that  of  Origen. 
Tho  historian  followed  ecclesiastical  tradition,  lie  itir^uind  Uili- 
grntly  into  the  prerailing  opinions  of  tho  Chri-itian  chuichra  and 
wiiunt,  the  views  Lvid  by  othecs  Itvfore  and  conu-uporanooualy 
with  himself,  but  could  not  attain  to  a  decidi>d  result.  J  lii  heaitu 
tion  stood  in  the  way  of  a  clear,  firm  view  of  the  queilioir.  The 
traditinn  respecting  certain  booka  was  still  waTsring,  and  he  «sj 
unahU  to  'iz  it.  Aullioritr  fettered  his  independent  judgmriil. 
That  he  was  ^coaiiatettt  and  oonfuaod  doaa  not  ocad  to  bi  shown. 

The  9Taet  principles  that  guided  tlie  foraanUon  of  • 

c.:inon  in  fho  tarlifst  centuries  c.innot  Le  dt^cu\ (.reil. 
D«:litiit«  grouitde  for  the  reception  or  rejection  ot  booka 
were  not  very  clearly  appreheaded.  Tha  choice  wriwa  do* 
tormioed  by  various  circumatanoe^  of  which  apostolic  origin 
was  tho  chief,  thouj^h  this  itself  Was  iuaufficicatly  attcatc<l, 
for,  if  it  ho  ii.skcil  whi-llier  nil  tlio  New  Testament  wii'.inf^s 
prcK^UcHi  from  tiie  autborB  wUoato  namG«  tbay  bear,  cnticifini 
coanot  reply  in  the  affirmative.  The  example  and  influcoco 
of  chorcbflo  to  wbidi  the  writings  bad  been  first  addre»ed 
must  have  acted  apon  the  reception  of  booka.  Above  all, 
individual  te.ichcrs  hero  nnd  thtTi)  i^nw  the'  necessity  of 
meetia^  heretics  witii  tbeu'  own  weapons,  ia  their  own 
yrt^p  mth  apeatotic  records  inste&d  uf  onl  tradition.  Tho 
Ctrcumstances  in  which  tlie  orthodox  were  jluxd  led  to 
this  step,  effecting  a  bond  uf  uuioa  wliose  nttd  must  lji\o 
been  felt  whilo  eich  church  was  isolated  under  its  own 
bishop  aad  the  collactive  body  cooM  not  taka  measarea  in 
wmmott.  Writing!  of  mora  noent  origin  would  be  tM«h«d 
with  greater  facility  than  such  as  h.id  boi  n  in  ciiciihition 
for  many  ycAjra,  eaf^ccially  if  they  ^luUmtd  lo  cciue  from 
a  prominent  apostle.  A  code  of  apostolic  writings,  divine 
and  perfect  like  the  Old  Tettament^  had  to  be  preaeotedna 
soon  as  possible  agninal  Onoatio  nnd  Ifuucbsan  hwetica, 
whoso  doctriui^s  were  injnriotis  to  objective  Christianity; 
while  the  multiplication  of  apocryphal  works  tbroatcnod  to 
overwhelm  genuine  tradition  with  ftbenp  of  svpentition. 

When  it  in  naked^  to  whom  do  «•  owo  tlM  enooiil  die 
usoal  nntwer  ii,  to  tho  Chiueh,  which  is  htrdly  «on«ct 
The  Church  Catholic  did  not  exist  till  a'ter  the  niiddlool 
the  Kr  coud  century.  The  presen'ation  of  the  early  Chris< 
tian  writings  was  owinj,  ia  tho  first  instance,  to  the  con- 
gregadona  to  whom  they  were  aentt  and  the  neighbonriog 
ones  with  whom  meh  congregatiom  hnd  friendljr  eonneo* 
tion.  TfiL'  r.iro  of  them  devolved  on  the  most  infliicntiil 
teachers, — ^oa  thuso  who  occupied  leading  positioos  in  dm 
chief  citiea,  or  were  most  interested  in  apoatolio  writtbgt  M 
»tout«oof  imtractien.  Tho  CSiriitiBn  books  ««ra  mostly 
in  tho  hands  of  tho  biabopo.  In  proeeaa  of  time  4he  canon 
waa  the  care  of  as-scniLlics  or  couru  ils.  But  it  bad  beea 
made  before  the  firaf  geneml  council  by  a  few  leading 
fathers  towards  the  end  of  the  seconS  century  in  different 
ooiuttriiin.   The  fonnntion  of  e  Ontholie  Chatch  and  of  a 

u        XteAM..  IL  SS.  Chriat^anoD, Bdunid, and  HttctUak that 
Eojobiaa  ga*o  tha  opinion  of  ottMin  in  thia  word ;  hnt  it  ia  omto 
Ukely  that  ho  gave  hia  own,  as  Yalaiitta  thinks.    .See  tha  note  in 
Schmid'a  EitUrit  onligMS  tt  oMtelfa  Oaimit,  de ,  p.  268. 
vi  U 

**  s«o  Wabss^agrtfrdyaanrCiiselttfifcdimimtoliaannfWdlawgwunfc 
p.  lOtkt, 

V.  — •  9 
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CANON 


CHMM  VM-aiaialtaiMoai.  Tkt  cirnuutMi«M  io  which  the 
eollaetioii  originttad  wen  vnfiivoanble  to  th«  tnthentidty 

of  its  materialB,  for  traditioo  had  been  busy  over  them  and 
their  authors.  Instead  of  attributing  the  formation  of  the 
canon  to  the  Church,  it  woald  be  more  correct  to  aay  that 
the  imporunt  stage  in  it  was  4m  to  thise  (eidMin,  eeoh 
working  sep&rately  and  in  l^ts  own  wmy,  wfcowwa  intent 
upon  tho  cre;\tion  of  a  Chriatian  society  which  did  not 
appear  in  the  apostolic  age, — a  visible  organisation  united 
ill  feith, — where  the  dincordant  opinions  of  apostolie  Mkd 
sub-apostolic  times  should  be  finally  merged.  The  canon 
was  not  the  work  of  the  Christian  Church  so  much  as  of 
tho  men  who  were  striving  to  form  that  Church,  and  could 
not  get  bejoad  the  mould  leoeived  bj  primitive  Christian 
liteiwtarei  TheflntmMitloBof  a*'OMkMi«(%ardi'*eeeari 
in  Thi-  Mi-iriyrdom  of  Polycarp,  an  epistle  that  cannot  be 
dated  earlier  than  160  Jl.d.,  and  may  perhaps  be  teu  years 
later.  But  though  the  idea  be  there  and  in  the  Ignatian 
epistles,  its  eetebliihed  oie  ie  doe  to  Ixenaui^  Tertnllian, 
and  Cyprian. 

Origen  >T.ifl  the  first  who  took  a  somewhat  scientific 
view  of  the  relative  value  belouging  to  the  different  partA 
of  the  biblical  collection.  His  examination  of  the  canon 
was  critical  Before  him  the  leading  books  had  been 
regarded  as  divine  and  sacred,  the  source  of  doctrinal  and 
liiaturic  truth  ;  and  from  thia  Htand-point  ho  did  not  depart. 
With  him  ecclesiastical  tradition  was  a  prevailing  prindple 
in  recognition  of  books  beloiiging  of  tight  to  tte  New 
Testament  collection.  He  was  also  guided  by  the  inspiration 
uf  the  authors, — a  criterion  arbitrary  in  its  application,  as  his 
OWB  ttitemente  show.  In  his  time,  however,  the  coUeetaon 
wMl>ww^g'''^wll|yMilMigwlt— -hi<  third  fines, t'-c, the  n'wrf, 
spproeehing  leeeption  into  the  fint  Bat  eaiid  all  tiM 
fluctuations  of  opinion  to  which  certain  portions  of  the  New 
Testament  wero  subject,  and  the  unsdentific  procedure 
both  of  fathers  and  churohea  in  the  matter,  thongn  councils 
hr>d  not  met  to  diicaM  it,  and  vague  tradition  had 
i  trengthened  with  time,  s  certain  spiritual  consciousness 
manifosted  itself  throughout  tho  East  and  West  in  the 
matter  fA  the  canon.  Tolerable  unanimity  ensued.  The 
remit  wia  a  remuhiilile  one^  and  oalla  for  our  gratitude. 
Though  the  developtir^nt  n  i<i  rrrvadod  l)y  no  critical  or 
definite  principle,  it  ended  m  a  canon  which  has  maintained 
its  validity  for  centuries. 

It  is  sometiinee  said  that  the  hiatoiy  of  the  ommni  ahould, 
be  sought  fren  doiidto  eetelognee,  not  fnm  iidltted 
qnotationa.  The  latter  are  supposed  to  bo  of  slight  value, 
tlie  former  to  be  the  result  of  deliberate  judgment  This 
lemark  ia  mure  specious  than  solid.  In  relation  to  the 
Old  Tsetament,  the  cataloguea  given  bj  the  firthen,  ae  by 
Melito  and  Origen,  rest  solely  on  the  tradition  of  the  Jews, 
apart  from  which  they  have  no  independent  authority. 
As  none  except  Jerome  and  Origen  knew  Hebrew,  their 
liite  of  the  Old  Teetement  books  are  simply  «  relieetieB  of 
what  they  lenrncd  from  others.  If  they  deviate  in  practice 
from  their  masters  by  quoting  as  Scripture  other  than  the 
eanonical  books,  they  show  tbisir  judgment  over-riding  an 
external  theoiy.  The  very  mm  who  give  n  liit  of  the 
Jewuh  booki  evinee  an  ineUnetion  to  tiie  dnbUan  and 
enlarged  canon.  So  Origen  says,  in  hii  EpUile  to  Afri- 
caitui,  that  "the  churches  use  Tobit."  In  explaining  the 
prophet  Isaiah,  Jerome  emplf^  flifaeh  vi  6,  io  proef  of 
bia  view,  remarking  that  the  apocryphal  work  is  in  the 
Chriatian  catalogue.  In  like  manner  Epiphanius,  in  apas- 
lag^  against  .'\ctius,  nftcr  nferring  to  the  books  of  Scrip- 
tan^  adds,  "as  well  as  the  books  of  Wisdom,  the 
Wisdom  of  Solomon  and  of  Jeaoa  eon  of  flfraeh ;  finally, 

rll  tbr  othrr  l  ooks  of  Sofiptare.*'  In  another  place  ho 
gives  the  canon  of  the  JeWB  hietorically,  and  excludes  the 
apeayphal  Oreek  booke;  but  ban  ha  iadadeaioiBaof  the 


Utter.  We  alio  kam  from  Jenme  that  Jndith  wae  in  th« 
nnmber  of  tbe  booke  reckoned  up  bj  the  If ieane  OoondL 

Thus  the  fathers  who  give  catalogues  of  tho  Old  Testament 
show  the  existence  of  a  Jewish  and  a  Cbristian  canon  in 
relation  to  the  Old  Testament ; — the  latter  wider  than  tta 
former,  their  Diivafta  apiniom  mora  fftvoBiabla  to  tha  om^ 
though  the  olMrwtaluMtoiieellytimnamitted.  In  lelatioii 
to  the  New  Testament,  the  synods  which  drew  up  lists  of 
the  sacred  booka  show  the  opinion  of  some  leading  father 
like  AogustaB%  along  with  what  aartom  bad  auctioned. 
In  this  department  no  member  of  the  synod  exercised  his 
critical  faculty ;  a  number  together  would  decide  suck 
questions  summarily.  Blahflfa  pIMWd  Uk  tha  tnwk  ol 
tradition  or  aothori^. 

It  will  now  be  oonvaaient  to  treat  of  the  two  Tbatamenta 
together,  the  eaaon  of  the  Bible.  Iha  «hmnw  of  both 
have  been  considered  separately  to  tka  end  of  tte  tluid 
century ;  they  may  bo  henceforward  discussed  together. 
Wo  proceed,  therefore^  to  the  Bible^aaon  of  the  fourth 
centniy,  fiiat  ia  tba  Ocaak  Cbunih  and  than  in  tha  Latin. 

Tha  Coancil  of  Lsodiota,  tt  which  there  wu  •  predominant 
•emi- Arian  ioilaenoe,  forbade  the  reading  of  all  non-canonical  books. 
The  59th  canon  enacta,  that  "  prirate  loalmi  moat  not  b«  read  ia 
the  Church,  nor  uncanonized  books;  but  only  tha  canonical  one* 
of  the  New  and  Old  Teatamcnt"  The  00th  canon  proc««da  to  give 
a  liat  of  such.  All  tha  books  of  tha  Old  Testament  ara  enamaisted, 
but  in  a  peculiar  order,  somewhat  lika  tha  Saptna^nt  ona^  With 
Jeremiah  ia  apacificd  Bsneh.  than  tha  Lamantations  and  Emstlow 
Ths  fn^Mti  ars  last;  first  the  minor,  asit  the  m^or  sad  DanisL 
1b  toe  ifew  Tsstsaset  liat  are  the  osoal  ssvsa  ostholio  epistle^ 
sad  fourteen  of  Psol,  inclndiBf  that  to  tha  Hebrews.  The  Apoca- 
lypse slooe  Is  waatiiig.  Credaer  has  proved  that  thia  60th  canon 
is  not  origins!.  It  is  of  nraeh  ktar  oats.*  The  Council  wu  bsKI 
in  tha  nar  MS  a.n.  The  Apostolic  Oonstitntiona  giro  a  kiad  of 
canoa  Hhe  Oat  in  the  £9th  of  Uodioea.  AfUr  apaakteg  of  tt* 
booki  of  Mosa^  Jeshws  Jaigtt,  Kinga,  Chioniclaa,  IMaehsisefliDS 
to  the  retain  flma  tte  esptimf  ,  thsse  of  Job,  Solomoa,  tbs  ainissn 
prophets,  and  tte  Fpafaaa  of  SovM,  ear  Acts,  the  cpisHsssf  FkaL 
ancT  the  four  gMfda  an  lawlliiail  It  ia  noarhaUs  ttat  tha 
catholic  epistles  aw  net  Msnthaed.  Tbattteyemhriisatidandir 
Aflts  is  altstiCher  iBMiehelia  The  AatlneMaa  Chareh  ef  that 
timodoubMordsBlsd  tte  apastolMlrer  thsse  Istlsis.  se  Is  esss 
from  Thoodai%  Ooomaik  end  ethsia  Bsase  their  absoass  tmm 
thaee  Oonstitatioais  whUh  s»  a  ceDsolisn  hdoDging  to  IWannt 
time*,  the  oUsst  pectfoB  net  earlier  pethapsttsatfis  ttiid  sMtaiy.* 

Cyril  of  Jsmsdsn,  who  took  part  hi  tte  GaaaaO  ol  Lsediese, 
oaddisd  tMA.D.,glvssaUstor*«ttsdivinsBeriplana.''  The 
boohs  of  tbs  OM  TaAuaeat  aie  twaaty-two.  aad  tte  eRaagNBtntie 
uiuaOy  ttatwhieh  lela  the  EngUah  Bit^it.  Witt  Jeisaiish  era 
amoeiatMl  •<  Bsrach  sad  the  £^tla.»  AU  the  Hsw  fsstonent 
books  sn  glvaa  sxeapt  the  Apoealypsa.  The  Ikt  sgrses  very  tmtif 
with  that  of  Bossbhu,  by  tslung  th«  letter's  "eonlrovarted"  writ- 
ings into  the  clase  of  the  " fsasssUj  raedvsd."*  The  writar  insists 
on  the  nooaaaity  of  unity  m  the  Chnioh  open  tha  aubject,  aad 
forbids  the  reading  of  writing*  not  generally  receiTcd.  Yet  he  refers 
to  Baruoh  (iiL  84-38)  as  "  tne  prophet  ' ;  and  in  adducing  the  tes- 
timonies of  the  prophets  for  too  existence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the 
last  ii  Daniel  siiL  41.  4ft. 

In  Athanaaiaa's  festal  epistle  (845)  the  Alexandrian  arch- 
bishop undertakes  "  to  set  foith  in  order  tha  books  that  ara  ean«>> 
nical  aad  handed  down  and  beliavad  to  be  divine."  His  list  of  the 
Old  Testament  nearly  agrees  with  Cyril's,  exeapt  that  Battar  fa 
omtttad,  sad  Bath  oonntod  sepatately,  to  make  out  tha  tw«nty>two 
books.  He  adds,  "  there  are  other  booka  not  canonical,  deaignad 
by  the  fathera  to  be  read  by  thoae  just  joining  as,  and  wiahing  to 
b«  instructed  in  the  doctrine  of  piety;"  t.«.,  the  Wiedom  of  Solo- 
mon and  tha  Wisdom  of  Sirach,  and  Ktther  and  Judith  aad  Tofaitt 
and  the  Doctrine  of  the  Apostles  (so-called),  and  the  Shephsed } 
"  thoee  being  canonital,  and  these  being  reai,  let  there  be  no  nim> 
tion  of  apocryphal  writings,"  Ac  The  Now  Testament  liat  is  the 
Mmo  as  Cnil'ih  witt  the  sdditioa  of  tts  Apocalypse.*  He  ^aetss 
M  Tarsi  of  the  apoeiyphal  books  In  thessaMwsy  as  he  dees  tts 


'  OmMckU  dt$  tuuUit.  Kanon,  p.  SI  7,  Iw^ 
■  8ss  CtnuU.  ApottcL,  p.  «7,  td.  Ucltssa. 

*  Gslasl.,  iv.  2a,  pp.      47.  od.  Maias. 

*  AttaaasUOMiol.BsnsdkLL  lst<^  OCtMa 
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cmonioal.  Thtu  h»  c1t«»  T.  !!;  iH  7  -iriih  "m  it  b  writtrn,"  = 
tad  Stiach  XIX.  4  with  "u  B^ted  Scxijiture  •outcwhere  Mjrs."' 
KUewher*  h«  Appliw  t^^  th«  lattfir  (li.  33)  "  the  dlrln*  Sp^nt  u^i ' 
aad  Daaiel  xiiL  45  U  cit««i  udum-  Uia  nami  e(  "th*  Seriptore."  * 
CaqohIoaI  ftud  apoerrphal  M»  mmtiomill  tlHtlllll.  MiA  ^mOu 
Uagiuga  sppUcd  to  thtm. 

Grcgonr  of  Kuianiu*  (t  880)  pat*  hia  llat  iato  •  poaticml  form. 
In  th«  01(1  Teatament  it  ngrve*  with  AthanMiiia'i  naMr,  onljr  ba 
HMctiona  bom  bat  tlie.cMiosk«l  bo«k« ;  in  th«  Ftw,  k*  mvM  Mt 


tbo  ApoealjrpM,  *ad  ao  dariataa  from  Athanaaina,' 


■pt  Oat  k«  am  of  litber  »t  tha  tad,  <*aoiM  Jn4g« 
dttt  IiflMr  dioaU  b»  aUad  to  Om  fotcgoisg. "  Ht  wMam  bom  of 
ti»  ipeerfphal  Iweln.  Hia  Knw  T«aUmant  eaaon  ■grMs  vlth  the 
oolj  ha  m)«4w  tha  Apoc&lypaa  aa  apaitmH)  whfak  b  ginn 
IwdgBMot  «r  «lw  Bkiontr.  H«  alladM  to  tl»  doaUi  that 
M  to  Am  mirtit  to  flu  Hfbnw%  u4  to  tin  ambw  of  tha 
I  (mm  «r  fhno).*   Tbo  oondodlaK  woidi  ahow 

MtpbMia  <t  400  foUom  AtluunlM  to  Ua  ommb.  lo  to  tbo 
Attinbtr  «f  Ao  OldTootamant  boofc^  ko  kaaltaloi  bolwom  twmtjr- 
tv*  wd  IWMI^-OOTCB  ;  but  the  MStaato  ar*  tha  aama.  At  tha  and 
of  Iho  twOBtf^OOVOn  booka  of  tho  Now  Teatamant.  Wladom  and 
Siroeh  ara  mcntiooad  aa  "diTina  writingii;"  clsawban  ther  aro 
cbAraeteriied  aa  doobtfuL"'  Hia  practice  thowa  hia  aantlnx^nta 
oleortjT  Moo^h,  when  he  nfara  to  tha  Uuok  of  Wladom  in  nuch 
~*"  "Scripturo,"  "u  Solomon  tha  moat  bleaaad  of  tha  pro- 

i"*  and  citvs  Siraeh  (viL  I)  lowollao  Boniali^ao  "Sorip- 
!>**  'Ha  m«eition«  th«  (act  tho|  thO  tffadto  «l 
am  ware  raad  in  tho  ehwobao,** 
Didxmoa  of  Alazaadito  (t  tM)  opotka  pjiligl  1 
sot  ia  tho  canoca.'* 

ChryaoatoK  (f  Ml)  dooo  sot  apaak  of  tha  eanon  ;  bnt  in  tha  New 
ToaUmant  ho  aoTir  qvotoa  tho  tow  loot  MtboUa  ostollao  «r  the 
Apocalvpae.  JUl  thooOiar  fOlto ko M  IklMglMak kb BUMNaa 
•ofkt.^ 

Theodora  of  MopaaaaUa  (t  438)  waa  noch  tnm  than  hia  eon- 
tamporariaa  in  dealing  vith  tha  booka  of  SoHpture.  It  ««etaa  that 
be  rejected  Job,  CanticUa,  Chronicle*,  aua  the  Pwilm-iuaorip- 
tiona  tn  tho  Ktw  Teat&mect,  the  opiatla  of  Jamea,  and  othaa  of  the 
catholic  oii-i  But  Leontioa'a  oaoout  tt  kb  aftoioao  ooiwiil  be 
adopted  without  auapicion.  '* 

Tha  catalogviea  of  tha  Old  Tciit^mcnt  contained  in  the  manu- 
acripti  B,  C,  and  K  Dfed  not  he  gi^tn,  aa  they  are  merely  codices 
cf  iho  ?<-[>tiUgict,  arj:l  hiira  cr  had  tho  books  canonical  and 
ap<>!Typhii!  L^lonjjing  to  tV.p.t  rr.iyor..  Tlic  lint  cf  tho  New  TMta- 
:  t  booka  in  B  la  Uko  tVnt  cf  Alhanaiiua.  Imi^rfcot  at  the  end, 
it  must  hare  had  at  tttt  the  EptaUe*  to  Timothy,  Tttai,  Philemon, 
arid  tiifl  Ai'ocalyjme.  0  food.  EphrKnii  rescriptoa)  baa  fragments 
of  Ih-i  Xrw  Tut^imcnt,  which  ahow  that  it  had  originally  all  the 
firc»e:;t  boiVi  In  the  same  order  as  Athanaaiua'i.  K  or  the  Sinaitic 
maaoscript  has  ic  addition  to  tho  N'ew  Testament  the  EpicUe  of 
Barnabaa  and  the  8h«t>kicrd  of  Hcrmaa.  The  progrt  a  made  by  the 
Groek  Chnrth  of  tho  fourth  and  former  part  of  the  fifth  Oentttiy,  io 
its  conce;ition  of  the  canon,  se4-ms  to  be  that  the  idea  of  eceleei- 
aeticaJ  aetttement,  or  pu>,'.:c,  lepnl,  deflnitiTe  eatabliahmant,  waa 
ittachc  !  f  I!  J  original  oiifl.  .A  .vritiiH^was  considered  eanon  leal 
arhan  a  .iLtested  tradiUon  put  u  among  thoea  compoaod  by 
iaapired  men,  apo«tlrs  or  otheta;  and  it  had  on  that  aeootint  a 
AoternHuinc;  authority  m  mr.ttera  of  faith.  Booka  which  aerred  aa 
£  role  of  fa:th  and  Were  deAnitiTely  aet  forth  by  the  Chnroh  aa 
dirinaiy  anthuritnUTe,  were  now  termod  eanonieal.  The  eanon  eon- 
aiatad  of  writinga  aettled  or  determined  by  eoclaalaoHool  low.^  Bach 
vsa  tha  idea  added  to  the  original  aoooptatioa  of  oonon.  To 
•aaonioal  ware  opposed  apoeryphot  writiagt,  <■«.,  KtrtUmU  tad/Urf* 
taUd  onaa  ;  whila  an  intacmedioto  obot  oooaiatod  tt  tkoio  Mid  to 
Iho  chnrcka^  wMA  von  Woftl,  knt  boI  iatUm  to  aiotten  of 
baUef.  AaoaMrodnnootoAattotlatfAo  OHMS  at  Ok  period 
vao  thommlotofttoDof  flw  Hebrew  «■&«■»  wttt  •  folegatton  of 
tho  OroA  addlttoBO  to  tho  6«ptuagint  to  Iko  cUm  "  pabUely 

>  a.  1.     SOS.      *  L  1.  p.  188.      *  IL  ^  m  *VLt.». 

*  OngorU  Nariaiuani  0pp.  el  Migne.  toL  UL  pp.  478,  4J4. 

*  TawAi  ad  S*{*uetmi,  in  Orog.  Nac  ifgf.  L  &  194 

'  i/t^iA^irra.    Ad9.  Bum.,  L  |L  It.    loi  Mmm^  IL  toOk  I  f. 

C&!.     />(  pondir.  tt  maiWHr.  Uk 

«  Tnm.  L  ip.  17  ),  607, 719,  wL  Mir.  •  Pp.  Ml.  TU. 

"  li^u.  XXX.  \;,. 

^-   SMrrat.  in  Fp.  .1.  Petri  Steundm,  y.  1774,  6<1    M  f  i  ' 

•*  S««  Mootfatic  r.  In  Mi  edition  of  Chryjoatom'a  Works,  toI.  t1. 
pp.  Mi,  966,  ed,  i'ir.\  I'^  Jo. 

"  8»»  Irforttnj  l'.yian'.ini;i  cootr*  liastoriaaot  at  ZutyeUaaoet  Ub. 
m  ir.  GalUruli  DMiothec-i,  lU.  p.  890.  OOB||h  MtoNhO  P* 
J%*od«n  Mcptmit.  wila  tt  Ktiptit,  fiaiii^  ISMl 

**  MttHilm  ««i*MM(lii«i*«  owaowdt  «toa»«n«|i/M>  tpt^fJmk 


m  J  ""  Yet  douhta  abotit  the  r^eeptioB  of  Eather  into  the  number 
of  the  cjinonics!  booki  ware  still  cntwrtalned,  though  it  waa  ong 
of  the  Jewish  canon.  .\nd  the  catholic  ejiintlca  which  had  been 
donbtod  before — Jude,  Jainca,  Secotd  Peter — were  now  /^neimlly 
ncoired.    But  there  was  a  dlriaioc  of  opiuian  about  the  A  tKvcalypaa. 

Wa  eoma  to  tha  period  of  tha  Latin  c«rr«apuuJiu£  to  that  of  tha 
Ortek  Church  which  haa  Just  been  notioed.  Augnatlna  (t4S0) 
gara  great  attention  to  the  aub^ect,  labouring  to  eatabliah  a  eem< 
Btoto  oonon,  the  naoaaaity  of  whitk  WM  generally  felt  According 
to  Um  tha  Seripturea  wbtoh  fnro  loooiTad  ood  acknow]<s<lg«d  by 
oU  tha  ehnrohaa  or  tkl  d^f  Affdd  W  WMWlfciol  Of  thoaa  aot 
ntvmaUy  adontad,  Midi  ii  in  iHMtnd  if  fko  majority  of  1 
ehnrobao  «ad  WO  votoktbr  AoaM  to  ffomod  to  thoao 
by  thaftworondlowutportabtalmtaktoi'*  Ittkio  otMaonttoBOf 
the  fortj>fow  fcooko  of  tto  Old  THtoBOBt^  ko  gifoi^  dtor  Ohio- 
nielee,  other  Uotorioo  *'  wkIA  m  uMbiu  ooDBMtod  vltk  tho  ofdw  * 
apaciAed  in  the  preoadinff  oaatoll  **  Bor  With  OBO  oaoair**  ilL, 
Job.  Tobit,  Eathar,  Judith,  tko  two  booka  of  tho  Mooeobooik  aad 
Eadraa.  Wiadom  and  Eocleaiaatictia,  he  thinks,  ahoold  be  nuKbcrod 
among  tha  propbete,  aa  deaerring  of  authority  and  baring  a  certain 
likanaaa  to  Bolomon'a  writings.  He  mjt  oC  me  H aecahwa  that  thi* 
"Seriptttre  haa  b^en  tec  ivcd  by  the  Obanh  not  uaelesaiy,  if  it  be 
read  or  heard  aoborly.""  Tha  fiamona  paaaage  in  the  treatiae  on 
Cbriatian.  doctrins  where  Anguatine  enumeratea  the  whole  canon, 
la  ^noUJiad  ^  bo  other ;  for  though  ha  knew  the  distinction  bo< 
twow  IIm  OOBOiBto'l  faoola  of  the  P^ettiniao  Jew*  and  tha  ao-called 
apoerypkal  onea,  aa  wail  oi  tho  fiot  of  aoma  New  Testament  writiog* 
not  \x\tig  reoeiTed  anlTanall/,  ho  conaidared  church  recaption  a 
sufficient  warrant  for  eanonieal  authority.  Henco  he  conaidered 
the  booka  of  the  Maccabeaa  canonical,  bmuao  ao  recelred  by  tho 
Church ;  while  ha  aaya  of  Wiadom  and  Sirach  that  they  nwited 
authoritatlTe  raoeption  and  numbering  among  the  prophetic  Serip- 
turea. He  raiaca,  not  lowcra,  the  aathonty  of  tno  so  callctl 
apocryphal  book.,  which  ho  mfntiona  He  entiraeretv*  all  tlic  .Vc« 
Ttatament  books,  ipccifyiUf-  the  Pr.i;iit<c  a.*!  fonrtecn,  ar.d  nc 

reckoning  that  to  the  Hi  lirL-«»  n»  ti  c  apustlc's  ;  bnt  hi  spcakB  cf  it 
elaewhere  as  an  tpi.tlo  about  which  aoma  wtr'j  lu  rrrtiun.  j.rpfi n .i u,; 
that  lia  waa  iiitlucnccd  to  admit  it  aa  cunoiiic.xl  hy  tV.o  atil):ority  ot 
tlia  Oriental  churcl.ea.'*  Ht  speaks  he^itiiliiigly  in  Tatii.m  }iU>.f» 
about  it4  Pauline  a<  thorship. 

In  St*3  the  African  biihops  htlti  a  council  at  Hippo,  where  the 
eanon  waa  diacuaavd.  Ti:c  In;  of  tho  (,moi:ic.\l  S,.riji(iirr»  pitun 
Includca,  bcsidea  th.  PAlcs'.iainn  oiic,  Wii'.h.'m,  K<.vlf-ii..stici;i,  Tubi!, 
Jnditli,  and  t!;e  uvu  bo-As  I'f  il.u  i  .-vU  ca.  The  New  Testament 
canon  seems  to  h.ivg  aj-ned  exactly  with  our  preseut  one."  The 
Council  of  CarthiLgL<  {3'j7)  repeated  the  atatuU  of  its  prcdceeaaor, 
cnuBicrating  tho  saicc  books  of  the  Bible  as  cacouicel."  Aogoatitt* 
uraa  tho  animating  spirit  of  b^th  cooncila,  ao  tbot  tBoj  SMJ  fao  tok«B 
ikt  expreiaing  hia  riewn  t  n  the  subiect 

Jerome(  t  4^0)  givts  e  hs'.  o'-  the  '.■n  entT-two  eanor.ic£!  booka  cf  the 
Old  Testamrr  t  tha  aamc  aa  tlut  uf  the  PalettiDitQ  Jews,  remarkinf,' 
that  soma  ptit  Kuth  and  I^amentatioM omong  the  } i.-giogrrphs,  ao 
making  twentv-foar  Ixraka.  Ail  bcsidaa  abeuld  l>c  ti'.t  u.'-.ong  tho 
Apocrypha.  Wiadom,  Sirach,  Judith,  Tobit.  the  Sceohatd  ara  aol 
in  the  canon.  The  two  t>o9ka  of  Maccabeaa  ha  raganloa  la  tlio  aoma 
light."  Bat  thengh  Jaraao^  vonto  impif  Ao  opMmkol  posi- 
tMB  of  Ikooo  oxtra-eanonleol  ht»\M,  ka  ■Itovo  of  notr  b:iivg 
raad  b  fahtb  tut  the  edification  of  the  p<op!»,  not  to  Confirm  tho 
a«4atlto  of  dootetoaa;  i.*.,  they  belong  to  "tho  ecrlcHoiitfeol 
boote'orAOiaMtBb  Hta  Moo  of  "opoMTphol*'  b  wider  oBd 
nlUir  ttoB  fhat  «r  oohm  olhin  to  Iko  loNa  Church.  It  kit 
boiB  oanJootBiod  kf  ▼olto^**  that  fho  conclusiona  of  the  AlHtOB 
ooBBBlb  m  Sra  aad  MT  toflocBcad  faraew'a  viewa  of  the  eanoa^  m 
that  hb  btor  wiltiait  otlnde  to  Uio  »pocrypUal  wofko  in  a  more 
farowmbb  Bko&nar  thoa  that  of  the  Prolog  jaUmtm  or  the  prefero 
to  Bolomoa'a  booka.  One  thing  ia  clear,  that  he  quotes  dilTercnt 
pawo([iia  from  the  Apocrypha  r.locg  with  others  from  the  Hebrew 
eanon.  I9  his  letter  to  Ki:st'^rhiua,  Sirach  iih  33  cotnc:  bctYrctc  cita* 
tionafrom  Matthew ab  "  I.nkc  with  the  phraaa  "aa  it  ia  written  and 
si  80  haa  "holjr  Butpturo"  applied  to  It  Buth,  E4thcr,  and  Jaditb 
aro  apoken  of  M  "hwy  Tolumea."  The  practice  of  Jerome  dilTercd 
from  his  theory  ;  or  rather  he  became  leas  poaitiro  end  altered  his 
Tiewi  somewhat  with  tha  progreaa  of  time  and  knowledge.  Aa  to 
tha  Hew  Teatament,  he  givae  a  catalogue  of  all  that  now  bclonr  to 
it,  remarking  of  tha  aplatla  to  tha  Hebrews  and  of  the  Apocal/pao 
that  he  adopta  both  on  the  authority  of  ancient  writ>-re,  not  of  pre. 
aant  costom.  HU  opinion  aboi:t  them  was  not  dc-.idccL  1  n  tnothei 
iroik  ho  givoa  tho  £fbtU  of  Bamoboo  ot  tlM  ood  of  tho  canonical 


"  fliflx/a  4>-a>.*'»-<j>ier<t  "  /)«  /lo  .'-.V<-.  C -Vj.':3r/i,  U.  0. 

"  C^lra  (Jaud.;.t.  X.  39  ;  0pp.  Parla,  1837,  foi.  Ix.  p.  luO*. 

lit  peccni.  tnrrii.  I  60  ;  O^  fot.  &  ^  187,  e«;.  Migne. 
«  Maasi,  torn.  Hi.  p.  824.  "  I"h!.  p.  891. 

«  Prvl^  galtatuM  <«  XiJ-M  P.^yum  :  SpUt  td  Pmdtinm 
■  In  Uarbat'a  Sif'*iL,  arater  Theil,  p.  37. 
«  itPh  od  Dmdm.t        wL  L  ji.  110^  od.  mpw 
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fift  H?  i».Uo  s'.titn  tl..'.  i]c:j1i('^  ijf  msny  resfMSctnig  the  «pi!»tle  to 
riulcrjiun.  nu'.i  hUj^i  I  lI-t,  Jd.Ic,  2  mul  3  John.  Acconling  to 
liiin  the  ;:r4'.  epistle  of  CUmeiu  Koiiiaiios  was  publicly  read  in  sonio 

of  Poitim  (t  888)  aeems  to  have  followed  Origcu'i  cjt«- 
logne.  Ha  gi^n  tweoty-two  boolu,  Bpt-cifviji^  "  th«  euiitl»"  of 
Jeremiah,  and  rnnArka  that  Mme  added  Tobit  and  Judith,  malciog 
twentT-four,  aftor  the  lett«ri  of  tho  Greek  alptiabet.  Wi»dora  and 
Slneti  be  eitea  aa  "  propheta.'*  in  the  New  Testament  he  nerer 
qnolM  Jamea,  Juda,  i  and  S  John,  nor  2  Pet«r. 

Rafinns  (t  410)  onnmeratca  the  book*  of  the  Old  and  New  Teata< 
ments  whicli  "arfl  beliered  to  be  inapired  by  tlio  Holy  Spirit  itaelf, 
•cconiiiig  tu  the  traditioa  of  oar  aneestora,  and  have  b>.-<-ii  handed 
down  by  the  Churuho*  of  Christ.''  Ail  the  book*  of  the  Hebrew 
canon  and  of  the  New  TMtament  are  apccitied.  After  th»  liitt  he 
•ara.  "t'  ■  v  they  which  the  father*  include  in  tho  canon,  by 
wuicb  they  wished  to  eatablUh  tlie  aissertion  of  our  faith."  He  adds 
that  there  n.Tf>  other  books  not  -.ol  -(i;,  ],nt  udtsiastioal — the 
Wiadom  of  Solomon,  Simeh,  Tobit,  Jiiditli,  and  the  books. of  tho 
Maccal«ea.  Beaides  the  i\>iuul  New  Teatament  work^),  he  speaks  u[ 
the  Shepherd  of  Herma*  and  "  the  Judgment  of  ret«r  "  m  read  in 
the  chttfi-hi-s,  but  not  aa  authoritatire  in  tnattera  of  faith.* 

Philajitiim  (t  almut  387)  gives  aome  account  of  the  Scriptures  and 
their  conteuLi  in  his  time.  The  canonical  Scriptures,  ulii  K  nl  -  a 
•Lould  be  read  in  the  Catholic  Church,  are  aaid  to  !»  Ihe  Law  and 
the  Propheta,  the  gos|>el8.  Acta,  thirteen  epistles  of  Paul,  and  seven 
others.  He  speaks  of  heretics  who  reject  John's  cosjwl  and  ti.c 
Apocalypse, — remarking  tl'.at  « i  ;.-  Ju  not  read  tlic  cplittlc  to  the 
Jlohrews,  not  thinking  :t  U,  Ikj  FauI  s  '  The  influence  of  the  East 
iipnin  tt.'j  W,  Ht  i)[  jK  ins  ill  ti'.tj  statements  of  this  father  tipon  tho 
sLiijjccL  Ho  bjkl  seTerai  canonical  liata  befon  him  ;  ona  at  laast 
from  an  Orienlll<AmB  WaiMk  whkh  «t(hiu  HMM  HMTtiODB  iB 
his  book. 

Innocent  I.  of  Koine  wrote  to  Exsuperiiu  (405),  biafaop  of 
Toolotiae,  fi^"g  '  ^'■<'  canonical  boolca.    Beindea  the  Hebrew 

canon,  he  hat  Wiedom  and  Sirach,  Tobit,  Judith,  the  2  Maccabees. 
The  Kew  Testament  lilt  ia  identical  witb  ths  pmwnt.  Ha  alao 
rcfert  '.n  ;irr.:1i-]>.^'7ii[h'tOllwriliBfliWllkll  4N|||htaiBt«a^tolN»» 
Jecteti  Lul  cGudtUiiitAl.* 

A  canonical  list  appears  in  three  different  forms  bearing  the 
names  of  Damasus  (3':id-3S4),  OeUaina  I.  (492-466),  and  Hormisdas 
(514-523).  According  to  tba  ft»t,  the  booka  of  the  Old  TesUment 
are  arranged  ia  three  ordara.  In  the  firat  are  the  Pentiitench, 
Joshua,  Jud^  Rath,  four  Kinga,  two  Chronidaa,  Psalms,  Pro- 
▼erb«,  Eccleaaatea,  Cantidea,  Wiadom,  and  Eocleaiaaticus ;  in  the 
'  iij,  all  the  Propheta,  including  Baruch ;  in  tha  third.  Job, 
Tobit,  Judith,  Eather,  Eadraa,  two  Maccabeaa.  The  New  Te«ta> 
ment  books  are  tha  four  goapcia,  fourteen  eptatlcs  of  Ital*  tba 
ApocalypMi,  and  Act%  with  aeren  catholic  eputlea. 

That  which  ia  called  tha  Decrea  of  Oelaaiua  ia  almoat  identical 
with  the  pre«ading.  It  wanta  Baroch  and  LamantatioBa.  It  faaa 
alao  two  £«drma  inatead  of  OBI>  la  tha  Hfv  TtatamMt  th*  tBittla 
to  the  Hebrewa  ia  abaent 

Tba  Hormiadaa-fonn  haa  tlie  Lamentationa  of  JmnSakk  and  in 
the  New  Teatament  the  eputle  to  the  Uabrawa. 

Tha  HS3.  of  theaa  liata  preaent  aoma  diveniity  ;  and  Credner 
•upnoaea  tha  Damasua-Iiit  a  fiction.  Bat  Thial  haa  rindicated  ita 
autbentieity.  It  ia  poaaibia  that  tome  interpolationa  may  axiat  in 
the  laat  two ;  bat  tha  firat,  which  ia  the  ahortcat,  may  well  belong 
tothatiaaoffiamaau.* 

In  419  A.1IU  aaofhar  council  at  Carthaca,  at  which  Angoatina  waa 
imaaat,  npaatod  tba  fovaar  liat  of  booka  with  a  aii^  olConrtioOs 
xii.,  foorteen  epiatlea  of  Ywal  (inatead  of  thirteen).' 

The  preceding  notices  and  catalogues  show  «  general 
desin  ia  tlio  Westeia  Gturcb  to  aMtia  the  caaoa.  JIm 
two  bum!  infltNBtnl  mm  tA.  tli«  p«riod  wen  AogasfeiDe  sVa 

Jerome,  who  did  not  entirely  agree.  Both  were  unfitted  for 
the  critia^l  examination  of  such  ft  topic  The  former  was  a 
gifted  spiritual  man,  lacking  learning  and  independence. 
TraditioD  domiaatted  all  his  ideas  about  the  difficult  or 
disputed  books, — a  tradition  arbitrarily  assumed.  He  did 
11  (  r;t  r  upon  the  question  scientifically,  on  tho  bn-^is  of 
G«rt«ia  principles,  but  was  content  to  take  refuge  ia 
tathoiify— tho  preTailiag  aatlioritf  of  laadiag  ehaidieti 

■  iaa  OtumoMtiet  Saenn  OmmML  in  FkiUm.  /  A*  Viilt 

•>fV(IV  A»^Mte>/  HifM^TCL  L  p.  S4I. 

•  Jiqnik  «»MaC  ApmloL,  fp.  STS.  »74^  ad.  Mteiw. 

•  l»*  Ami.  da.  <0  and  «1,  to  OoDaadi.  flL  Ffk  ttC  ^ 

■  Manal,  Itt.  vp.  1040,  1041. 

•  Cradaar'a  Xnr  CaasAicJUa  dti  Kohmm,  p.  151,  k«.,  sod  fhld'a 
fiifilatoJt»aiOMrMa>iWillaiia»aiiwiftM^tom.fc 


His  jadgtaeat  waa  weak,  his  ugaclty  stodorote^  aad*  tlia 
aboenea '  of  naay'awIadBeia  luadored  a  critical  naalt. 

Jerome,  a^in,  waa  learned  but  timid,  lackin-;  thn  cni:rnf;«/ 
to  face  tho  question  fairly  or  fundamentally,  and  the  iq- 
dcpcndcuce  neceasaiy  to  its  right  inTestig|HlioB»  Belong 
ing  «•  ho  did  to  botk  chmdia^  ho  noommaBdod  tho 
pnetiee  of  tha  oaa  to  tiie  other.  Ha,  too^  waa  chiefly 
influcncfd  by  tradition. — b\-  .^rwi.sh  teachers  in  respect  to 
the  Old  Testament,  and  by  general  custom  as  to  tho 
New.  Compared  wifli  the  Ka.stcrn  Church,  the  Wostom 
accepted,  a  wider  eaaoa  of  the  Old  Teatunoat^  taktagsMna 
books  into  the  class  of  the  canonical  which  the  former  put 
among  those  '*  to  be  read."  In  regardto  tho  New  Testament, 
all  the  Catholic  epistles  and  evea  the  Apocalypse  were 
received.  The  Afrleaa  dinidiaa  uid  cooadb' generally 
a:i-jj-t-:l  l-j.rger  canon,  which  re.sulti^H  from  tfif  f-.ct  yf 
the  old  Latin  versions  of  tho  Bible  current  ui  .■\tnca  being 
daughters  of  the  Septuagint  If  the  Latins  apporentljr 
loolMd  apoa  the  Greek  aa  thaoHgiaal  itaelf  tbeapomphal 
boots  woold  ooon  get  rank  with  eaaoueaL  Btm  tha 
more  learned  fatln.  rs,  .Ti  rone,  Rufinus,  and  others,  farotired 
the  Hebrew  canon  in  distingiiiHhing  between  canonical  and 
ecclesiastical  books.  The  influence  of  the  Eastern  apoBtlia 
Western  Church  is  still  visible,  though  it  could  not 
extinguish  the  prevaiUng  desire  to  include  the  disputed 
books.  The  Greek  view  was  to  receive  nothing  which  hatl 
not  apipareatljr  a  good  attaatatioa  of  dirix\e  origin  and 
apoatoho.  aatbrat^ ;  tho  Latia  waa  to  azdada  nothing 
hallowed  by  descent  and  proved  by  custom.  The  fonner 
Church  looked  more  to  the  aourcea  of  doctrine :  the  latter 
la  lliaaB  of  edification.  The  one  desired  to  contract  those 
BOtuoea,  BO  aa  aot  to  be  too  rich  ;  the  other  to  eularge  Mm 
springs  of  edification,  not  to  be  too  poor.  Neither  had  tha 
proi>er  resources  for  the  work,  nor  a  right  jscrcci  tiun  rf  the 
way  in  which  it  should  be  set  about ;  and  therefore  they 
were  aot  fortaaate  in  their  condnsions,  difTariag  ia  raganl 
to  points  wluoli  aflSNt  tha  foandatioB  of  a  aatiafaciorj 
solution. 

Notwithstanding  tho  nameroua  endeavours  both  in  the 
East  and  to  aettle  the  canoa  dahag  the  4Ui  aitd  6tb 
centuries,  it  waa  not  finally  cloaad.   Taa  doabt  of  iadi- 

▼idualfl  were  still  expressed,  and  succeeding  <>  ■  a  testifj-  to 
the  want  of  aoiToml  agreement  respecting  ..everai  booka. 
The  questioa,  luiwaver,  was  pradieally  dotaraiiaad.  Ko 
material  change  occurred  again  in  tho  absolute  rejection  or 
admission  of  booka.  With  some  fiuctuationp  the  canon 
remained  very  much  as  it  was  in  the  4th  and  5th  centiuieiS. 
TraditiOB  had  shapod  and  established  ita  coadition. 
Qeaaral  ttsage  gavo  it  a  permanency  whicb  it  waa  aot  easy 
to  disturb.  The  history  is  mainly  an  objective  one.  Un- 
critical at  its  commencement,  it  was  equally  so  in  the  two 
centuries  which  have  just  hOMI  considered. 

The  history  of  the  canon  in  tho  Syrian  church  cannot 
be  traced  with  mach  exactnem.  The  Peshito  venion  had 
only  the  Hebrew  canonical  l>ooks  at  first ;  the  apocry- 
phal were  added  afterwards.  In  the  Now  Testament  it 
waatad  four  of  tiie  eatbolie  epistloa  and  tha  Apoealjpaeb 
Ephrem  (378)  u-^cs  all  the  books  in  our  canon,  the  npociy- 
|)lial  -^i  wull  tho  canunical  The  former  are  cited  by 
liim  in  the  same  way  as  tho  latte  r.  Tha  Syrian  renioo 
mode  by  Fo^catp  at  the  raqaaat  uf  PluloiaBBa  of  Mabn^ 
had  tiio  foor  caOMlie  opiaUea  wanting  in  the  Piaahito;  and 
the  Charklean  recension  of  it  probably  had  the  .\f>ocaiyp9e 
also,  if  that  which  was  published  by  Do  i>ieu  at  Leyden 
belongs  to  it.  Junilius,  though  an  African  bishop  (about 
550),  says  that  ho  got  his  knowledge  from  a  P<><^ir^n  of  the 
name  of  Paolos,  who  received  his  education  ui  the  school 
of  Nisibis.  He  may,  therefore,  be  considered  a  witness  of 
the  opiniooa  of  the  Syrian  church  at  the  baginaiag  <rf  th* 
6tii  onitmj,  DiTiding  the  bibliol  booka  into  ttum  ol 
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perfwtt  those  of  iateniMdiftte,  aod  thoee  of  oo  aatlioritjr, 
he  makes  the  fitst  the  canonicil;  tlM  mkani,  tiMM addad 
to  thorn  by  many  (plvrtt) ;  tbs  ttind,  all  tlie  rttfc    In  tin 

first  list  he  puta  Ecvlf.iiiwt  icua,  Among  the  secnnd  he  puts 
1  and  2  ChroQiciot,  Jub,  Exra  and  Nehemiah,  Judith, 
&tfMr,  1  and  2  Maccabeea  ;  and  in  the  New  Teatunent, 
Jamaa,  2  Peter,  Jode,  2  and  3  Jehu.  Ha  ako  tbat 
the  ApocalTpee  of  John  ia  much  dewbted  <lia  Oneotals. 
In  the  third  list,  i.e.,  booltj  of  rm  ruithority  added  b}  Jioinc 
^udam)  to  the  canonical,  are  put  Wiadom  and  C&nticles.^ 
Th»  Mlilogae  ia  confoied,  and  erroMOW  at  least  in  the 
one  respect,  that  Jerome  ia  referred  to  as  sanctioning  the 
division  given  of  the  Old  Testament  books ;  for  neither  be 
Dor  tho  Jews  agree  with  it 

The  canon  of  the  old  Abjasinian  charch  seems  to  have 
bad  all  the  books  in  the  Septuagint,  canonical  and  apocry- 
phal together,  little  distinction  being  made  between  tbein. 
The  Hew  Testament  agrees  with  the  present  Greek  one. 
At  a  later  period  a  list  ■^  lv^  in  uld  ninl  ciitiatifuted  the  legal 
ooa  (or  tha  naa  of  tb^  church,  having  been  derived  frwm 
lha  Jaeobita  caaona  of  the  apostles.  Tbia  gires  in  the  Old 
Testament  the  Pentitruch,  Joshua,  Judgee,  Ruth,  Judith, 
Kings,  Chronicles,  Kxra  &ud  Nehomiah,  Esther,  Tobit,  two 
books  of  Maccabees,  Job,  Psalins,  fcv.j  ImxIvi  of  Solomon, 
minor  aod  greater  prophets,  fixteroal  are  the  Wiadom  of 
Sindi  (lior  teaching  childrmi)  and  the  book  of  Joaspb  bsD 
CknioD,  i.e.,  that  ot  the  Maccabees.  The  New  Testament 
baa  four  gospels.  Acts,  seven  apostolic  epistles,  fourtceu  of 
Paul,  and  the  Revelation  of  John.  Later  catalogues  vary 
mue^  SDid  are  often  enUigsd  witlt  tba  book  ol  Enoch, 
iEsdlw^thaApocalypaaofliaiab,  Ae.  TbacaaooaflJM 
Stbiopic  chorch  was  flncttintincr  * 

The  Araenian  canon,  if  we  may  judge  (khq  printed 
sditions,  follows  the  Septnagint ;  but  Uie  booka  are  put  in 
ftpaeoliarpoaitton*  Tba  thirsa  booka  of  Maacabasa  follow 
tfw  Uaterieal  oiiss.  Ttk  tta  N«v  TsilanaBt  Hia  apisUa  to 
the  Hebrew?  prccedea  those  to  Timothy  and  Titus  ;  while 
Sirach,  a  second  recension  of  Daniel,  Manaaseh,  3  Corio- 
ttiaai^  with  the  account  of  John's  death,  ara  lalflgatad  to 
•D  npandix  behind  (ha  l^aw  Tsstamsot. 

Tha  Bibia  eanoo  of  dia  Ewtani  Gbanb  ui  ^  Ifiddla 
Ages  shows  no  material  change.  Endearoun  were  made  to 
remove  the  uacertainty  arising  from  the  existence  of  nume- 
foos  lists ;  but  f ormsr  oadsions  and  dacraea  of  eooncila  were 
lapeatcd'  Inst^  of  ft  aav,  iadqpaiidaDl  mmm.  Hait 
belongs  the  catalogiM  itt  tt*  Almnjlfan  118.  «l  fha  Btb 
eenttiry,  which  is  peculiar.  After  the  prophets  come 
Esther,  Tobit,  Judith,  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  4  Maccabees, 
Iknlms,  Job,  Prorerbs,  Ecclesiastea,  Oantidea,  the  all-yirtu- 
ooa  Wisdom,  tha  Wisdom  of  Jsana  «f  Sirach.  In  the 
Ifaw  Testament,  the  Apocalypse  is  followed  by  two  epistles 
of  Clonv  nt  The  list  was  probably  made  in  f'^'vi  t. 
That  of  Aaastasius  Sinaita  ft  599)  needs  no  remark.  The 
i|tostolic  canona  (canon  76)  give  a  list  both  of  the  Old 
aod  New  Testament  booka,  in  which  ths  usual  canonical 
ones  are  supplemented  by  Judith,  3  Maocabea,  and  in 
the  New  Testament,  by  two  epistles  of  Climcnt,  unJ  the 
Clementina  in  eight  booksi  The  Apocalypse  is  wftotio|;. 
But  the  whole  is  a  patchwork,  borrowed  from  the  ^watohe 
Constitntiooa,  Athanaains's  festal  epistle,  and  other  sources. 
It  cannot'  be  put  earlisr  than  tl  o  5th  century ;  and  it  ia 
prcUy  cjrtain  that  Judith  and  Jlaeaiabees  are  later  inser- 
tions.' We  have  also  Nicephoras'a  Stiekometrj  (806^15) ;« 
Coamaa  Indicopleustes  ( h  3  o ;  .who  usTsr  mentions  tlie  seven 
e&thoUc  eplstlee  of  the  New  Testament  or  the  Apocalypse ; 
the  Council  of  Constantioopla  commonly  caUad  the  TrvUoM 
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(G92),  Johannes  Damosceflus  (t  734),  the  second  Nicene 
council  (7d7),  the  i^tMpiw  <fituic  tSer^ttra  VtL  ttSmk 
TeH.  (about  1000),  Zoosns  (sBoat  1120),  Alaxiva  Ana- 
tecus  (alxiut  1160),  and  Nicephortis  Callistus  (1330). 

In  the  Western  church  of  the  Middle  Ages,  diversity  of 
opinion  reapecting  certain  boaka  continued.  Though  the 
news  <rf  Aogoittiiia  ware  general^  followed,  ths  stricter 
ones  of  Jeroma  found  many  adhoenta.  Tba  eanoo  was 
flucfu  i'.iii^',  and  the  practice  of  the  churches  iu  regard  to  it 
somev^hiii  lax.  liero  belong  Cassiodorus  (about  550) ;  the 
list  in  the  Codex  Amiottoiaa  (about  550) ;  and  Isidore  of 
Seville  (tfi36),  who,  aftar  aoamaratiog  three  daiaea  of  Old 
Testament  books  gives  a  fourth,  not  in  the  Hebrav  canon. 
Here  he  specifics  ^^"8dom,  Eccli  i  i  ' ;  us,  Tobit,  Judith, 
1  and  2  Maccabeea,  saying  that  the  Church  of  Christ  puts 
them  among  the  divine  books,  honours  and  highly  esteemi 
them.*  Than  are  also  the  fourth  council  of  Toledo  (632), 
Gregory  the  Great  (t604),  Notker  Labeo  (t912),  Ivo 
(about  1092),  Bade  (t  735),  Alcuin  (tSOl),  Rabanus 
Maurua  (t  856),  Hugo  de  St  Victor  (t  1141),  Peter  of 
Clngny  (tll56),  John  of  Salisbury  (tlI82),  Thomas 
Aquinaa  (tl270),  Hugo  do  St  Caro  (tl2C3),  Wycliffc 
(t  1384),  Nicolaua  of  Lyra  (tl340),  J:c.  Several  of 
those,  OS  Hugo  de  St  Victor.  Jolin  of  Salisbury,  Hugo  de 
St  Caro,  and  Nicolaua  of  Ljrra,  followed  Jeroma  iu  aeparat' 
log  tha  canonical  and  apocryphal  booka  of  tha  OU  Tlastap 

ment  ' 

.\n  to  tlio  [imiugement  of  the  New  Testament  books,  the 
gospihi  Rtaud  thus  in  several  MSS.  of  the  old  Latin  version, 
tii,(L  bf  Ctjt/t  q,  «pdL  D  (Latia), — Matthew,  John,  Luke, 
Mark.   In  tta  Asia  of  the  connca  at  Epbssns  (431),  Cyril 

of  Alexantlrin,  Thcodoret,  and  several  Latin  tranalations, 
they  are  Matthew,  John,  Mark,  Luke.  Tho  Curctonian 
Syriae  haa  Matthew,  Mark,  John,  Luke ;  while  a  very  old 
(iMmanl  of  tha  gosp*'*  >a  To™*  ^        ""^  Matthow. 

Ths  oldest  Older  of  the  books,  and  that  which  liea  at  tha 
basis  of  the  current  one  given  by  Tertullian,  is  Qosnals, 
Acts,  Pauline  epiatlea,  Apocaly}>9e,  epistle  of  John.  Tbia 
was  varied  by  putting  the  Catholic  epistlca  bofora  tha 
Apoca^ipasb  aa  u  tha  Mnmtorian  ftagmant.  TUa  order 
baeama  tha  |mrafliog  ona  in  tha  West,  with  a  fa«r  varia- 
tions here  and  there,  such  as  tha  placing  of  the  Acta  after 
the  Pauline  epistles  by  the  Peahito,  Jerome,  and  Epiphanius; 
or  after  the  Catholio  epistles,  immediately  before  the 
Ajfoatjfm,  by  Augnatina  and  the  Spanish  church ;  whila 
in  ibB  Btiehometry  of  the  Clermont  MS.  they  follow  the 
Apoc&ljpse  as  the  last  canonical  book. 

In  the  ancient  Greek  Church  the  order  was  different 
There  the  usual  one  waa  Gospels,  Acts,  the  Catholic  epistles, 
the  Pauline  epiatlea,  and  the  Apocalypse.  This  exiata  in 
Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  Athanasius,  and  the  MSS.  B  and  A, 
B  u  t  th  e  S  Inaitic  has  Oosp«|%  Fbolina  atnatlM^  Aetaib.Cbtholie 
epistlea,  Apo^ypae. 

Hie  Paidins  epistles  Mem  to  hsTs  been  arranged  acoori. 
ing  to  their  lengt)i  ;  the  Catholic  ones  have  that  of  Jomea 
first,  beeauaa  the  author  was  the  bishop  of  the  church  at 
Jerusalem,  AcB  cpistlas  of  lM«r»  tht  cUsI  «f  tba 
apostles.' 

The  Baformera  generally  ratorbcd  to  tto  Hobrsw  canon, 

dividing  off  tha  additional  books  of  the  Septuagint  as  well 
aa  those  sttached  to  the  Vulgate.  These  they  called 
apocryphal,  after  Jerome's  example.  The  latter,  though 
eonaidered  of  no  authority  in  matters  of  doctrins^  wars 
still  pronounced  useful  and  edif3ring.  The  principal  mwan 
that  weiphed  with  thrm  wo.'?,  that  CT-iri.^'  and  tha  npMtiM 
teatifi^  to  none  of  the  Septuagint  additiona. 
Basidaa  tha  caBonksal  boob  of  tba  Okl  IMamsnt. 
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Luthf-r  trtiriRlited  Judith,  Wwdam;  Tobit,  Simch,  Barnch, 

1  and  2  Maccabe«si,  tiie  Greek  additioiu  to  i^lather  and 
Daniel,  with  the  Prayer  of  MantaeeL  Hia  jadtftnent  tetpeet> 

91  MTsni  «f  Umm  k  npiMMd  in  tiM  pirauoai  to  ^•m, 
lib  Ngud  to  1  MMOkbeet  he  tidaks  it  tbnort  •qui  to 
the  other  books  of  Holy  Scripture,  ami  not  unworthy  to  be 
reckoned  among  them.  Of  VV'iitdoai,  he  aays,  he  wa«  long 
in  dottbt  whether  it  should  be  numbered  among  the  canoni- 
cal bookB;  and  of  Siracb,  that  it  u  a  right  good  book  pro- 
c^dlog  from  a  wise  uiau.  But  he  speaks  unfavourably  of 
•ereraf  other  apocryphal  productions,  as  of  Baruch  and 

2  IbooftbMik  it  it  evident  however,  tliet  1m  oonaidered 
•ttketnadiladof  «0MiiHtoa«OhriitinGlHU«L  He 
thought  ibtk  the  book  of  Eritor  ilioatd  aok  betoog  to  the 
caaoo. 

Luther's  judgment  leepecting  some  of  the  Now  Testa- 
ment books  was  freer  than  most  Proteetaate  now  ore  dis- 
poaed  to  approve.  He  thought  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
wua  neither  Paul's  nor  an  apostle's,  but  proceeded  from  an 
ozoellent  and  learned  man  who  maj  hoTO  been  the-diaciple 
of  Bpoetles.  Ho  did  not  pnt  it  on  on  equality  with  the 
epistles  written  by  epoeties  themselves.  The  Apocalypse 
he  considered  neither  apostolic  nor  prophetic,  but  put  it 
almost  on  the  same  level  with  the  4th  book  of  Eadras, 
which  he  spoke  elsewhere  of  tossing  into-  the  Elbe.  This 
jadfrment  was  afterwards  modified,  not  retracted.  James's 
epLitle  ho  pronounced  nnapoatolic.  It  was  quite  an  epistle 
ol  stcow.  In  like  moaner,  he  did  not  believe  that  Jude'a 
epistle  piroeeeded  from  on  opoello.  OoniidociBg  It  to  h«m 
hci-:!i  tnben  fmni  2  Peter,  and  not  well  extracted  either,  he 
put  It  lower  than  the  supposed  original  The  Beformer,  as 
also  his  successors,  made  a  distinction  between  the  books 
of  the  New  Testament  similar  to  thot  of  tbo  OU,— the 
generally  received  (homologoumena)  end  eomtroverled  books 
(antil^egomena) ;  but  the  Calvinista  afterwardn  r  liiiferated 
it,  OS  ue.Bootaa  OothoUos  at  the  Council  of  Trsnt  did 
with  the  *01d  Teetunont   Tlie  epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 

those  of  Juil'<  and  James,  -pritl:  tbo  Apocalypse,  bclonc^  to 
the  latter  class.  Luther  assigned  a  greater  m  laati  value  lu 
the  separate  wrtHngi  of  the  New  Testament,  and  left  every 
ooe  to  do  the  iomo.  He  relied  on  their  iitMi**!  mine 
more  than  tradition,— taking  the  "Word  of  God"  in  • 
deeper  and  wider  senia  tlian  it.^  coincirif  nee  with  the  Bible. 

Bodenstein  of  Carlstadt  examined  the  question  of  conon- 
kitf  more  thoroughly  than  of  hb  eontempomisfl,  •nd 
foQowedout  the  priiiciplei  of  private  jnr^grnent  in  regard  to 
Itk  He  dividee  the  bibiiiai  books  into  three  classes — 
1.  Books  of  the  higheet  dignity,  vie,  the  Pentateuch  and 
tiko  Qoopels;  2.  Books  of  the  second  digniijf,  isi,  tho 
woihi  tormed  prophetic  by  the  Jews,  and  the  flfteen  epbdeo 
nniversallj  received;  3  Books  of  the  thir!  aril  lowest 
Mtthority,  t.«.,  the  Jewish  Hagi^rapha  and  the  seven 
oolilegDmeQa  epistles  of  the  New  AeUment.  Among  the 
Apocryphi  he  makes  two  classes — surh  ^ji  are  out  of  the 
canon  of  the  Hebrews  yet  hagiographicui  (Wisdom,  Ecclesi- 
Mtiow,  Jndith,  Tobit,  the  two  MacoabeeeV  and  thoee  that 
•TO  doifflj  apoeryphol  and  to  bo  rejected  (third  ond  fourth 
Esdmi,  Baruch,  Prayer  of  Manoaeeh,  a  good  part  of  the  tUrd 
chapter  of  Daniel,  an  l  the  last  two  rhapti  rs  of  Daniel).' 

Zwiogli  asserts  that  the  Apocalypse  is  not  a  biblical 
book* 

CEcolampadius  nayn — "We  do  not  t^isspisi?  Jndith,  Tobit, 
Ecclesiaflticus,  Baruch,  the  last  two  Eadras,  the  three 
Maccabees,  tbo  lo-st  two  chapters  Qf  Daniel,  but  we  do  not 
attribute  to  them  divine  aatbority  with  those  othors."* 

>  r  triiUdt  i  tTMtts*  iM  r«prtnt«d  in  Cmlncir'i  Zur  Q$$dkieht4  4m 
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As  to  tlie  boclia  of  tho  New  Testament  he  wouH  not  com- 
pare the  Apocalypse,  James,  Jude,  2  Peter  2  anu  3  John 
with  the  rest* 

Oalvin  did  not  think  Fanl  to  be  tho  anthor  of  tho  opiotlo 
to  the  Hebrews,  nor  S  PMer  to  have  been  written  by 

Peter  ;  but  hoih  in  his  opinion  are  cancnic.il 

The  later  Uelvetio  Confession  speaks  of  the  Apocryphal 
books  oa  foad  in  the  eharchea,  but  not  oaed  aa  anthoritn- 

tive  in  matters  of  faith.* 

The  Gallic  Confession  makes  a  distinction  bctwetu  canoni- 
cal and  other  books,  the  former  being  the  rule  and  nunn 
of  faith,  not  only  bf  tho  eonaant  of  t^  Church,  but  much 
mora  by  tlio  tsatimony  and  intrfnsio  penoasiion  of  the 
Spirit,  by  whose  euggostions  we  arn  tar.ght  to  distinfmir.h 
them  from  other  ecclesiastical  booka  which,  though  ua^ 
ful,  are  not  of  the  kind  Alt  ally  artido  of  Ciith  can  bo 
constituted  by  them.* 

The  Belgic  Confession  makes  a  distinction  between  tho 
sacred  and  apocryphal  books.  The  former  may  be  read  by 
the  Church,  but  no  doctrine  can  be  derived  from  them. 
In  tho  liat  of  Kew  Teataraont  booho  given  thaie  am  fani<> 
teen  epLstks  of  Paul.^ 

The  Waldensian  canun,  in  which  the  cauonical  are  care- 
fully separated  from  the  apocryphal  books,  ia  not  of  tim 
date  1120,  but  is  a  later  document  derived  from  or  modo 
by  a  Protectant  after  1632.    It  Is  not  genuine. 

Th-i  ;  ;ui  n  of  the  Anglican  Church  (1562),  given  in  the 
sixth  Article  of  Beligioa,  defines  holy  Sciiptuie  to  be  "those 
otaottfeal  booka  of  tM  Old  and  Haw  Trntamant;  of  whoao 
authority  was  never  any  doubt  in  the  Church."  After 
giving  the  names  aud .  number  of  the  canonical  books,  the 
article  prefaces  the  apocryphal  ones  with,  "  And  tho  other 
Iwolm  (aa  Hieramo  aaith)  the  Church  doth  read  ior  example 
of  Kfb  ond  inetrnction  of  manners ;  bnt  yet  doth  it  not 
apply  them  to  e.itablLsh  any  doctrina  Such  are  tlieae 
ioUowing,"  &c.,  itc  At  the  end  it  is  stated  that  "  all  the 
booka  of  the  New  Testament,  aa  they  oro  oommonly  n- 
crivcd,  we  do  receive  and  account  them  canonicaL"  The 
Article  is  ambiguous.  If  the  canonical  books  enumerated 
are  thoaa  meant  in  the  phrase  "  of  whose  authority  was 
nanr  any  donbt  in  the  Chureh,"  tho  atatemontiaineoinct 
If  a  ^BMinetlon  ia  implied  between  tho  canoaioal  books 
and  such  canonical  ones  as  have  never  been  doubted  in 
the  Church,  the  meaning  it  obscure.  In  either  case  the 
language  is  not  explicit. 

"Che  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith  gives  a  list  of 
all  the  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Teetameuta  as  the 
Word  of  God  written, — adding  that  those  called  the 
Apoeijphft  ore  not  of  «Untto  iaa^ratum,  and  no  part  of 
tho  canon,  of  no  anthority  in  the  Choreb,  nor  to  be 
approved  or  made  use  of  otherwise  than  human  writings. 

The  Roman  Catholic  canon  was  finally  deteniuned  at 
the  Cooneil  of  TVent  (1546),  which  adopted  all  th» booka 
in  the  Vulgate  aa  sacred  and  canonical  witho-it  rli'tiaction. 
But  3  aad  4  E^dcua,  3  Maccabees,  and  the  1  rayer  ol 
Manasseh  weria  not  included, — though  the  first  and  last 
appeared  in  tlw  origba)  Clementine  edition  of  1598,  not 
however  b  the  praoecDag  one  of  Stxtua  (1590).  AoooneU 

at  Florence  in  1441  h  .1  a  t  ti  n  example,  which  WM 
followed  at  Trent.  But  this  stringent  decree  did  not  pH^ 
vent  individual  Catholics  from  making  a  distinction  b^ 
tween  the  boqks,  in  assuming  a  first  and  second  canrm, 
or  proto-canonioal  and  deutero-canonical  booka, — as  did 
Sixtus  Senenais,  B.  Lamy,  Anton  a  matre  Dei,  Jahn,  and 
Others, — though  it  is  hardly  coasistent  with  orthodox 
fiothoticiam  or  the  viav  of  tteao  who  pomad  flw  doeran 
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Wliea  ihe  vriting*  tn  said  to  be  of  dLfTercnt  authority 
— some  more,  otliera  lea* — Uia  i&ta&t  of  the  ooancil  ii 
TioUted.  The  Vaticaa  council  (187<h  oottfinDMl  tlw  Tri^ 
dsntiDt  dasne  nftpeoUng  Um  etnoD. 

OnA  Cliareh,  aftw  mt««1  iaaffaetiMt  kttampta  to 
apliold  tho  old  distinction  between  tlio  canonical  and 
ecciesi*stical  boolu  by  Metruph^ea  Critopulus,  paUiarch 
of  Abaandria  io  1G25,  and  Cyril  Lncaris,  patriarch  of 
OonataDtiQoplA  (t  IfidSj,^  «MiM  to  the  aame  deoiaioil  with 
the  Rominh,  and  etnonissd  all  the  Apocrypha.  Thia  ma 
done  at  a  Jerusalem  «j  nod  under  Dositheus  in  1672. 

Semler  (tl791)  was  tho  first  scholar  after  the 
tematioo  who  set  btmatlf  to  correct  tho  prevailing  ideas 
mpecting  the  canon.  He  had  no  definite  principles  to 
gnido  him.  but  judged  books  chiefly  by  their  Christian 
viluo  and  ubo  to  tho  Church.  Though  his  views  are  §omc- 
tinea  oaa-aided,  and  his  essays  ill-digested,  he  placed  the 
MlljjMt  ia  naw  lighta,  and  his  laboura  bore  abundant  fruit 
in  after  years.'  He  was  followed  by  his  diiciple  Corrodi,  by 
0.  L.  Oeder,  Michaelis.  Herder,  Leaain^,  and  Eichhom, — 
most  of  whom  recommcndod  their  view,  1  •  i  frefthnesn  of 
ityls  which  Sentler  did  not  command,  in  mora  recent 
tiBM  fb«  ytMt  q««ati«n  Im  Imd  aal^Mtad  to  Twy 

thorough  di.ncussion. 

Ws  observe  in  conclosiou  that  the  canoniod  authoritj  of 
Se>'^»laM  doM  not  dapand  «a  the  ehoidi  or  ita  imBiMik, 


The  ]>rilu5tivo  churrh  ;nny  hr  citod  as  a  wilnr^s  for  it ,  thai 
ia  all.  Caaonical  authority  lies  in  the  Scriptun:  itscU  ;  it 
ia  inherent  in  the  books  so  far  as  tht-y  contain  a  revelatioa 
or  liimlaratimii  of  tho  divina  wilL  Heaoa  tlwra  ia  tnith  is 
tho  atatanMiit  ol  old  fhaologiatia  fliat  tho  oathotttf  at 
Scripture  is  from  Cod  alone.  The  canonicity  of  the  books 
is  a  distinct  question  from  that  of  their  authanticity.  The 
latter  is  •  ttiiivo(hiilaci«  oritidnvtlM  former  of  doaliiiit) 
beliof. 

aaa  Da  WaHala  MiMtaof  «i  dat  olli  nuamml,  Ictodsr. 
aOieditleQ;  Burt's  JlfaMliite «i  Am  alt  iM,  sdltal  Kamp* 
haasen  ;  the  ism  antbsi^  JmMK.  Ai  dm  tmm  Ttttmml,  edited 
bv  lUaaold  :  OOteava  fal  Ifea  AMiilir  ikr  dMisAf  IVok^«. 
ToL  ili  :  OtUsr  aad  Laadam  ia  Heneg's  AtyUtrmiU,  voL  nL  ; 
Btdasr  aadBeltnMiuilB  Sahaaltal's  Mtlmt  Xmumtt  vol  iii. ;  Rcum's 
DU  (UtcAiektt  d€r  KnligtA  SckrifUn  ntua*  T*Man%«Htt ;  Crsdaer's 
OMchichU  dt$  tmUtit.  Kaium,  hr  Volkmar  ;  Ew»ld'«  OtichiekU  da 
VoUcm  Isratt,  voL  ru.  ;  I>ie«t«r*  QttckidU*  dt$  alien  TctlamtnUs 
in  d«r  CKrUtlidtt  Kirdu  :  Hilgvnfeld'f  Dtr  Kmon  und  dU  KritiJc 
d€»  Ii.  Tut.;  th*  ssiDS  author't  HiMoriteK-KritUek*  i'inlatunit  in 
dot  IKK*  TtMavunt ;  Holtzinann'i  Katun  und  TraiUixon  ;  Htm- 
fcM't  a^KhifhU  du  Folktt  J$ra4l,  voLli. ;  OrSU't  KaHtM,  Anhftog  i. ; 
Ftir»t'»  Lkr  fah«n  dt$  aU«»  TettamenU,  a. aw.;  fVrucA  finer 
B*lmelUuttf  dtr  OttckiehU  d*»  judi»eSt»  vmd  ehruUieKen  Btbtl- 
iawcfw  (by  Corrodi)  ;  Weber's  S*itr*g*  ntr  OuehiehU  d»$  luvUtla- 
mtntlithen  Kanom;  Jnnci'n  New  and  full  mHhtxl  lefllinj  0u 
cnnonical  auiXoriif  >;/  iKt  Xtie  Tttlamml  ;  \Ve»tcott,  On  iKi  Conor 
»flk$  JfMf  T«dmm**ti  Stasrt's  CrUieal  Bislvrg  and  Jkftne$  »/tht 


CANON,  a  person  who  poaaeaaea  a  prebend,  or  revenue 
•Dotted  for  the  perfomaoeoof  diviiM  Mrvieo  in  ft  oftlhadral 
>rool)q|iat«  diiinb. 

Cftoona  an  of  no  gnat  antiquity.    Gregory  of  Toura 

meutions  a  cellcge  of  canons  instituted  by  Baldwin,  arch- 
bishop of  that  city,  'm  the  6th  century.  The  common 
OfiaioB  attributes  the  ioatitation  of  this  order  to  Chrode- 
paga%  faiabop  of  Mot^  about  tha  middlo  fli  tlw  8tli  oao- 
tory.  When  (ho  tana  Omomiei  ii  met  with  9)k  aa  earlier 
date,  it  i''  cmyloyed  in  a  more  vagaa  and  generic  acmi-, 
aitbar  as  equivalent  to  the  eUnu  or  clergy  at  largs,  or  as 
emprehending  all  who  held  aoj  ocdoaiantical  office  what- 
•w,  even  of  the  hnmbloat  ohanotorp  aa  that  of  a  chaater, 
porter,  Ac 

Originally  canons  were  only  pricsta,  or  inferior  ecclcsi- 
eHica,  who  lived  in  community,  residing  by  the  cathedral 
•hnidb  to  assist  the  hidiop,  depending  oatirelj  on  Uo  will, 
fapportcd  by  tho  revenuea  of  tho  bishopric,  and  living  in 
the  same  hoiuo  ^a  bis  domwtica  or  couaacllors.  They  even 
iaheritcd  his  movables  till  tho  year  817,  when  this  was 
pohtbited  Inr  the  ooancil  of  Aiz-larCbapallo,  and  a  new  rule 
•ahalilQled  ia  the  plaeo  of  that  which  had  been  appointed 
hy  Chrodc(,'nng03,  and  which  was  observed  for  tho  most 
port  in  the  Weit  till  the  12th  centuiy.  By  degreee  these 
aommunitiea  of  priests,  shaking  off  their  depeadMioa^  iocmed 
isyarato  bodiea,  of  which  the  biahopa,  howofwr,  inm  atiU 
haadfc  la  the  1(Kh  caatoiy  Oere  w«f«  comnranilleB  or 
coDgrcgatioDs  f  same  kind  cst^iM  kIh  I  evrn  in  citien 
«bere  there  were  do  bishops;  and  these  were  calk-d 
collegiatea,  as  thaj  Vied  tha  toma  SHungilioa  and  college 
iadifforeatly, — tho  naoM  eb^ttr,  aov  gtraa  to  these  bodies, 
ymng  ranch  mere  modem.  Under  the  second  race  of  the 
French  kings,  the  canonical  or  collegiate  life  had  spread 
itself  ail  over  tho  country,  and  each  cathedral  had  its 
dollar  dlitinct  from  the  rest  of  the  clergy.  They  had  the 
BaJDS  canon  from  the  Greek  mywr,  which  signifies  three 
different  things— a  rule,  a  pension  of  fixed  revenae  to  live 
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on,  and  a  catalogue  or  matricnla,  all  which  are  applicable 
to  them. 

Ia  tioMV  tho  CMDHMN  iraod  themaelTea  from  <hou  raki^ 
Oa  ohoervanea  nhMd,  and  at  length  they  ceoaed  to  Hto  fai 

community;  yet  they  still  formi-d  bodies,  which  through 
increase  of  wealth  and  the  power  naturally  accruing  to 
corporate  soctetiea  dabaed  other  functions  besides  tho 
colebratioa  of  tho  oomnoa  oliioo  ia  tho  oharch,  aaanmiag 
the  righta  of  the  rest  of  the  dergjr,  making  theuaelvea 
iirc?A^ar)'  as  &  :;<iun"il  ol  lli--  biahop,  taking  upt)n  them  the 
administration  of  a  see  during  a  vacancy,  and  the  election 
of  a  biahup  to  supply  it.  There  are  even  some  chapteii 
exempt  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  bishop,  and  owning  no 
head  but  their  dean.  From  the  example  of  cathedral 
chapters,  collegiate  one H  il^  ^  ,;u;uiiu:t d  t>  fombodiiaaflor 
thfly  had  abandoned  living  in  community. 

For  drt<iil«  »e*  I)u  Cance,  Olamriufn  ifedia  U  ftkjlma  lyaiini- 
talii  {e4.  1842,  Pari*,  Diijntl,  ».  v.  Carumicus,  ta<i  'Kb  nrTencn 
there  giTcn  to  HabiUon,  Murstori,  kc;  Witlcolt,  SacrcS  ArclutO' 
l»gy  (Ixiudoo,  Reevs,  1808);  Chtmel,  Diaiannain  Bisteriftu 
(I'&hs.  Uachette.  185S),  art.  Chanoimt ;  and  IXettonary  of  ChH». 
lian  AtUi^itiet,  by  Smith  sad  Clieathsa  (London,  Mnrrav,  1S76\ 
art  Canoniei,  where  farther  lefersasaa  to  ThomMsiai,  Martigny, 
and  others  nay  be  foand.  A  rceent  FrsaehMtsr*  IL  4eCeolaa|ssb 
calls  attantioa  to  tha  great  aaMoat  of  stale  tatnfttanea  la  tfw 
smagcment  of  aaaene  aidsr  CBuedmiaci  end  a^ifa  vndsr  Chiils> 
magna  Ao  Jkm  Mmtrn  §k  M  Jmuj  187CV  Bel  the 
latsifsvsnae  mamaft^  as  tto  Inndt  lUhepi  ef  Oat  dale  «m 
moA  ialsfiidiid  wItt  eiale  ofttak  Tha  idalkna  ef  canaoa  la 
nwrnks,  paiwUal  eleigr,  MiheM  aadjepss,  msy  bs  gsthsNd  fresa 
the  abeve  saned  aaa>«s%  sad  mm  both  saeaiar  and  aeeleSlaatieal 
hlstoriani,  su  Lingard,  Freeman,  Canon  Sobertson,  and  othcra. 

CANON  LAW.  The  law  that  ii  embodied  in  the 
Corput  Juris  C«momiid  la  termed  the  CSamnr  ht!w.  Tho 

rule*!  enaclod  by  tho  early  church  for  ita  relations  with  the 
secular  power,  ita  own  internal  administration,  or  the  con* 
dact  of  ita  members,  were  called  canons  (mrorft,  reffiUct),  in 
contradistinetieB  oil  tha  OBO  hand  to  ita  artidea  of  doetriao 
(ioy/iara),  and  on  fho  oUier  to  the  enaetmeoti  of  the  avfl 
lawgiver  (vo/*oi,  Ifij^').  Though  at  first  applied  only  to  the 
ordinances  of  an  assembly  of  the  church,  the  term  canon 
came  to  bo  extended  to  include  opinions  of  tha  &than  aad 
deotetala  of  the  popao*   Aajr  coUeetioa  of  nteh  btwi  naa 
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%tyled  Jut  Cartonicum,  a  rntnc  ^vLIcL  ultimately  cam«  to  be 
eonfiued  to  tho  collection  (car'  iio)^ijy,  the  Corpus  JurU 
CtiHonici.  CaDon  law  must  not  be  confouaded  with  ccclo-si- 
wtkal  lav  {Jtu  £cet€tiaMicum).  Tht  former  has  ths 
drardi  for  its  aooreo ;  th*  lttt«r  IiM  ths  ebureli  for  ita 
subject.  During  tbe  growth  of  the  canon  law  the  church 
extended  lior  influence  into  all  departments  of  life 
Churchmoa  filled  high  offic<:a  of  state  and  performed  the 
duties  of  practical  lawyers,  while  prelates  oft«n  exercised 
ciTil  jurisdiction  over  a  ctjusiderable  tract  of  country. 
Uence  tlio  legislatinii  of  tlio  church  enil>niceJ  many 
subjects  which  properly  belonged  to  the  domain  of  muni- 
cipal law.  Ecdcmastical  law  on  the  otbor  band  deriToa  its 
binding  auihttr^ty  soli;ly  from  llio  Rtatc,  and  treats  of  the 
chuxd:i  OS  a  rellgtuiu  matiiuuou.  But  its  principles  cannot 
be  properly  understood  without  a  knowkdgO  Of  tbd  CMIOn 
)»w,  on  which  it  it  largely  baaed. 

1  Eiutiv  HwiDBT.— The  aarinat  body  faiowii  to  na  of 
purely  church  law  is  the  spuriou'*  work  cullod  the  A/.y^i(>!ic 
ConstUutiont  (Si&KrKoA/a  ruiv  airoarctAtut',  Cunetilniiou^s 
Apottolorum),  which  originated  in  Syria.  Its  oght  books, 
of  which  the  first  six  date  from  the  end  of  tbe  3d  ceotory, 
and  tbe  two  remaiuing  unos  from  the  first  quarter  of  the 
4th  century,  contain  a  variety  of  mural  and  lituigirul  pre- 
cepts, and  regulations  on  ecclesiastical  discipline,  bearing  to 
jmweed  from  the  apoattea  thenMalves.  Aa  a  aupidamant 
to  the  i  i'_'l;tfi  b<'ok  thore  appeared  nlsu  in  Syria,  about  tbe 
beginning  ot  the  Cth  century,  a  cuUectwu  of  eighty-five 
diiciplinaiy  NgolatiuuB  under  the  name  of  tbe  Apostolic 
CaMM  (MaawMf  rSm  i'ToaroXnv,  CanoiMv  Apoitatanm). 
Tbe  Oonndl  in  TniUo  (692)  saoctioned  tbe  Couatitutlona 
as  law  for  the  Greek  Church,  but  njecltd  the  Canons. 
The  Latin  Church  adopted  neither,  but  suba&quently  fifty 
of  the  Canons  found  their  way  into  the  Western  collec- 
tions. Though  not  what  they  profess  to  bo,  tlir«f  writ- 
iDga  ore  inatmetiva  on  early  ecdesiiutical  usages  and  cu^- 
ciplina, 

BUtiaBai— Ac  ^JMMfeal  Co»$tUut{mu,  edited  by  Dr  Jsnxsa 
DwiiMaaB  far  Caaiys  A»ti.Kloens  Oiriiitian  Library.  Cdinr.  1870; 
UvltMn,  OmutUiMnta  Afetlolicci  (Gre«k  text),  Sucrini,  1853;  The 
Jpo$toliial  Cdmmu,  in  Oretk,  Lstin,  and  Enfliak.  with  notcMv  «diud 
aad  tnaaktsd  hjrtlis  Rev.  TW  iiicVdUy,  LoiyaB.  IM?;  aanssn. 
^■wfirti  dtKhmmna,  Loodoa,  1854,  toL  iL> 

In  the  4tb  and  5ili  eentnriaa  ooQecHona  wbieb  nave  not 

come  down  to  us  were  made  of  the  canona  of  the  Eastern 
councils  of  Antioch,  Ancyra,  Neocaeeaj-ja,  Nicaea,  Bardica, 
Caugra,  Laodic<'ua,  Epheaua^  Oonilaotinople,  and  Cfaalce- 
don.  (Sea  tbe  Coda  Canuum  £cdaim  Univertas  of 
Jnataltaa,  Paria,  1610.)  Joaonea  Bebolaaticus,  patriarch 
of  ConstuutinOjilo  in  the  reign  of  Justinian  (r)r>4),  reduced 
the^e  and  other  canons  into  a  systematic  work  divided  into 
fifty  books.  A  little  btcr  this  was  digested  wtdi  corre* 
apoodingfragmantaof  tbecinlkw  relating  to  ecclesiastical 
anairs  into  a  code  colled,  from  its  combination  of  civil  and 
ecclesiaaiical  cnactnn  nl3,  a  Noniociinon,  Of  later  compila' 
tions  of  tbe  same  description  the  most  widely-koowa  was 
the  Nomoeaoon  of  tbe  patriarch  Fbotiua  (883).  A  moat 
important  lonsolidatinn  of  Greek  canon  law  was  effected 
in  the  year  G92  by  the  labours  of  the  Council  iu  Trullo 
(poneUium  Tntllanum,  from  Tmlloa,  the  hall  iu  the 
unpecial  palace  at  Oooanotinopla  in  which  they  sat,  also 
called  CmeSnm  Qummitam,  from  ita  being  considered 
8U[>})lenientary  to  thft  5tL  and  Gth  general  councils).  They 
drew  up  an  authoritativj  libt  ->f  the  subsisting  Uws  of  the 
dmrdli  eompriaing  the  ApostoUc  Canons,  the  canons  of 
tbe  ten  eouncihi  mentioned  above,  those  of  several  synods 
held  at  Carthage,  and  one  at  Constantinople  (394),  and  the 
decisions  of  twelve  F.aisteri>.  'patriarchs  and  prelates  from 
the  3d  to  tht.  6th  century.  They  added  103  caoooa  of 
^air  «wa,  and  lUi  eode^  with  tlw  addition  of  SS  cmhms  of 


tho  Seventh  (Ecumenical  Council  held  at  Kicjca  in  787, 
was  the  leading  authority  in  tho  Greek  Church  till  the 
middle  of  tbe  'Jth  century.  (For  tbe  later  ecclesiasticaJ 
Uterature  of  tbe  East  see  Zacharig,  MUtorm  Juri»  Orwa>' 
Scmami  JMhttatio,  Heidelberg,  1839;  and  Mortranili 
Huloire  Ju  Droit  Bjftantm,  Pans,  184J-46). 

Translatiotu  from  the  Greek  collections  graduxdly  came 
into  oiioulation  among  tho  Western  clergy.  The  beat 
known  ana  two  that  dato  from  the  5th  century, — tlia 
Vento  Indariana,  originating  in  l^iain,  and  tlie  so-called 
Prisra  (sc.  Ctiiioiium  Trarulatio),  which  came  from  Italy. 
The  Latm  Church  was  thus  enabled  to  add  to  tbe  canous 
of  African,  Italian,  French,  and  Spanish  provincial  councila 
those  of  the  (Ecumeiri  a!  rouncils  of  Kice,  Con.stantinopic, 
and  Chalcodon,  and  ui  numerous  Oricutal  synods.  Abuut 
tho  same  tunc  a  new  source  of  church  law  rose  into  import- 
ance in  the  letteia  addreaaed  by  the  popea  to  the  bishopa  of 
tbe  Taiioaa  diooesea  In  anawer  to  teqneala  for  advice  on 

points  of  ecclesiastical  management.  Such  letters  were 
called  epUlUiX  dtvreU»it$,  or  shortly  dtct  Halts,  soiuetunca 
coHstituta  decrrtalia  or  dtarttaUa,  Being  couuuunicated  bj 
tbe  bishops  to  whom  tbe^  were  addroesed  to  the  neigbboor^ 
ing  dioceses  they  ruled  similar  cases  occurring  there.  Thry 
were  regarded  as  of  equal  authority  with  the  canons  of 
councils,  aud  soon  |iruved  the  most  prolific  source  of  canon 
law. 

Both  ? \.'.s"8  of  material  conlriLuted  to  tho  collerti 
formed  (in  two  separuto  parts  afu^rwarda  conjoined)  about 
the  beginning  of  the  6th  century  by  a  learned  Scythian 
monk  Dionysiua,  aomamed  £xigtiiu  from  the  epitJiet  he 
modestly  appliee  to  binaelf  in  the  prefaeei  Tbe  fliat  part 
contains  a  tniuslation  of  the  Apo«tolic  Canons,  and  of  tLi3 
canons  of  the  councils  of  Nice,  Ancyra,  Neoccesarea,  Uangta, 
Antioch,  Laodicea,  and  Constantinople,  those  of  Chalcedon 
and  Sardica  in  the  original  Latin,  and  the  acta  of  the  synod 
of  Carthage  (419)  and  other  African  synods.  The  second 
part  is  made  up  of  papal  decretals  from  Pope  Siriciua  (SS.*)) 
to  Anastasiua  XL  (498),  anaoged  in  chronological  order. 
Though  never  fommnyaiiAorind,  thia  eollection,  from  ito 
clear  arrarrf^nncnt,  the  tidelity  of  its  translations  from  tho 
Greek,  and  the  general  authenticity  of  its  contents,  obtained 
speedy  acceptance^  and  long  '■""♦■'"■^  ita  gioniid  againat 
later  compilationa. 

It  is  pil^  in  Ob  CaitmCnuimm  Ftfas  Aebite  Aai—  of 
Pmbo.  mbam,  IMa,  IMT.  M.  AeeMrefit  eoHbdaiag ewBa 
sddltkAial  nutler,  ead  known  ■  dw  CUSMs  Asaiae-AiMnM^ 
WM  presented  to  Chsrkn^ne  dttffag  bis  flnt  visit  to  ReUM  la  774 
by  Pope  Hadrian  I.,  md  was  sttstiSnsd  by  the  mod  ef  Aia4»- 
dutpelis  («W)  es  thesa**  saaswaei  fcr  flie  WmSUk  emnlrs.  A 
colketioB  <f  t»  Afriosn  flsaena  may  a&ft  le  mtiensd.  eiDM 
B^«H»  Cmmomm,  ihbilshsd  by  tte  CtoHisglnlsB  dsacmi.  ^apn. 
tins  Fenaddos,  abon  the  ysar  Wt.  It  fenaeil  As  ba^  of  die  Cm. 
strAs  CsiMmuM,  a  Bete  eonpkis  ve^  bythsAfiiesBUibenGNa* 
oonhu  (000).  A  rimOsr  enUsetion  bsd  bcwi  msdeabovtSM  sy  tbe 
?j)i\riiaL  bishop  Murtin  of  Bn»g»  {Martimis  Bracartnti*). 

In  Spam  a  large  body  of  law  had  aixumulated  in  the 
canons  of  the  numerous  councils  which  followed  that  of 
ElTin  (305L  die  oarlieat  known  to  na.  A  collectioa  of 
naiiva  utd  nmlgn  eaaona  waa  in  ctrcnlatim  Aere  in  the 

6th  century,  and  after  being  added  to  at  various  tinjea  vim 
generally  received  towards  the  close  of  the  next  century. 
It  was  called  tho  llispcmt^  OaUedio)  from  the  country 
of  its  origin,  and  being  omnaonalj  attributed  to  fiishop 
Isidore  of  Seville,  wbo  died  in  636,  also  acqntred  tbe  name 

of  ColUctio  Itidoriana.  Like  thi  Dwnyto-Uadriana  il  is 
divided  into  two  parts, — the  first  containing  aclaasifiedseries 
of  Greek,  African,  IVench,  and  SpaailL  muoom,  and  Uie 
.Ht  cond  the  dccretaJa  firam  Fopo  DaiBiiw  (396)  to  Qicgoty 
the  Great  (e04i. 

The  Frankisn  clergy  used,  besides  the  DumjftO'Badri- 
OM,  tho  original  work  of  I^xajwu  Ezigans,  as  well 
a«  n  ooUaotioD  «l  Qnok  wd  A&kui  OMioas,  Fkpal 
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daeretah,  bnpMhl  aoB^totionli,  ke.,  wliicli  «ai  pfo> 

daced  in  G-.nl  about  tho  beginning  of  the  6th  oentory, 
aad  la  knowu  to  ujt  as  Quotoera  Code*  Canonvnt  from  the 

name  of  its  first  editor  (Paris,    1675).      Tho  ditT':-re[it 

aedaaiaatieal  proviacaa  poaaessed  io  addition  the  canons 
of  thatr  own  particular  ^oda.  and  Papal  decretals 
addressed  to  the  bishops  within  their  boanda;  and  many 
Fraakiah  prelatea  were  in  the  Labit  of  drawing  np  for  their 
aubordinate  clergy  abort  compcndiums  of  canon  law,  in 
whicb  the/  ioMrtad  aaj  paitkolar  regulations  the  local 
rireuBitaneaa  dainaadad.  Tbmio<catMd(7«pdiik  J]ptM»- 
varum  ore  printed  in  Tok  ziE-X?.  «f  Mtllii'*  AMTOrvm 
CancUiorum  Colleeiio, 

TIm  Miipami  got  into  circulation  among  the  Franks  iu 
•  jnora  «r  Im  eomtpt  form.  One  edition,  vhieli  wpcarad 
about  tiia  tniddla  of  tb«  9tlt  eantarj,  bas  baeoin*  aafamttd 
in  church  history  as  tho  CoUtttm  Ptrudo-Indoriana  or 
/a/K  Deaetali.  Everything  connected  with  this  collection, 
ifei  dale,  its  author.  iU  subjeetHMttM;  lt»  puipow^  Jun 
loniad  the  anbject  of  aontraTaray,  giving  raa  to  «  con 
aideiabk  litaratara.  Wa  must  here  conflna  onnalvaa  to  tba 
(Oaalta  of  the  latest  criticism. 

Tbo  lollowiiig  particulars  eeem  to  be  settled.  The 
«ork,  vbich  is  divided  into  three  porte,  was  compiled  by  a 
eioglo  ««tbor»  •  f  iiokiah  ecclesiastic;  batwaon  tbo  yaato 
&40  and  8€0.    From  hia  styling  himsetf  in  tba  prefaea 

Itidorus  Jfrrcalor,  Bishop  Isidore  of  Si  .  JIo  waa  mistakenly 
supposed  to  be  the  author,  and  hence  the  namo  Picud» 
hidort.  After  tba  proboi;  ond  some  minor  apocryphal 
documents,  tba  iirat  part  contains  fifty  of  the  Apoetolio 
Canons  estracted  from  the  Hitpana,  and  sixty  spunous 
decrcuJs  of  the  po[)ea  from  Clement  I  (101)  to  Melchiadea 
(3H),  chrooologicaily  arranged.  The  second  part  consists 
chiefly  of  canons  taken  from  the  Uupana.  The  author  haa 
also  used  the  latter  as  the  substratum  of  the  third  part,  but 
has  intcrpolatud  thirty  five  fictitious  decretals.  A  supple- 
ment is  appended  to  some  of  the  manujscripts  containing, 
with  a  few  unimportant  pieces,  a  aeiiea  of  brief  regulations 
ragardtog  proeeaaaa  againat  biabopi.  Tbaoa  are  the  so- 
eallcd  CapUula  An^ilramni  U  bishop  of  Mets),  which  are 
DOW  thought  to  bo  older  than  the  main  collection. 

No  suspicion  attached  io  the  Pttudo  liulore  at  the  time 
of  ita  appearaoeo.  On  tbo  eontimiy,  it  was  aTanrwbara 
aeeoptad  witboot  qaaatteo  tin  Cardinal  NrnilM  of  Cnaa,  in 
the  15lh  cetitury,  expr:  ^cd  ivjhtf!  of  thr>  genuineness  of 
some  of  Its  contenia.  During  the  next  hundred  years  the 
oatraatworthy  nature  of  the  book  (printed  by  Merlin  in  hia 
CoMiri/ia  Otturaiia,  Partly  1523)  waa  imftagably  demon. 
•Intad  tba  Uboora  of  Eraamua,  tba  Hagdeburg 
Centuriatora,  and  especially  tho  Calvinistic  pastor,  David 
BlondaL  It  waa  subjocted  to  tho  fierco  attacks  of  tho 
Protestant  Reformers,  who  approached  the  question  less  in 
ft  ocionttfie  apint  than  with  a  deatn  to  faraal  tba  iniqaitiaa 
of  tbo  Cbttich  of  Roma  They  naintainad  with  miieb 
acrimony  that  the  work  waa  a  deliberate  forgery,  under- 
taken by  command,  or  at  least  with  the  connivance,  of  the 
Popa^  to  axalt  bu  tomporal  and  spiritual  power.  Is  modern 
times  tba  eoutmvtniy  haa  boon  caniod  «■  ^ieSjr  by 
lawyer*,  and,  tba  theological  dmt  baving  aubeidad,  it  haa 
bccoino  easier  to  define  the  limits  'viihiii  which  lie  the  only 
probable  Tiewa  as  to  the  sources  and  object  of  tho  work. 
Xt  ia  to  be  regrettod  that  some  symptoms  haye  recently 
ftppowrad  of  •  ramal  of  tba  fonnar  bitter  fooling  in  con 
Boetlon  with  the  Old  CathoUo  oioreniant  &i  Germany. 
{Tht  Pojm  tmi  tfe  Cbwwfj;  hf  31  od.,  London, 

1870). 

The  idea  ia  exploded  that  the  False  Deeretalt  WW*  Hho 
invention  of  their  author'a  brain,  fabricated  for  parpoaea 
ni  Papal  aggFandiMmeat  If  aaj  of  the  apocryphal  por- 
IkiM  (tho  AportoiieOMwn%  iMk)  had  hten  for  eenluiM  ia 


cireolation  «e  genainek  Of  the  decretals  a  considerable 
namber  are  authentic,  though  antedated  and  ascribed  to 
early  popes  to  gj»e  them  the  authority  of  antiquity,  while 
others  embody  the  ♦inidi;'  :  i.i'  contents  of  actual  but  lost 
decretals.  Tbe  aborces  from  which  the  compiler  prin- 
dpally  betfowod  hit  nnteiiBla  were  tbe  Bible,  Qm  fathert, 
genuine  canons  and  decretals,  Roman  law  from  the  West 
Gothic  Breviary  of  Alaric,  the  work?  of  Kufinus  and 
Casaiodorus  on  eccle.siasticcl  history,  ami  tho  biographies 
of  popM  in  tbe  Ltber  PotU-fieodit.  It  ia  now  admitted  by 
Protestant -writers  that  the  compilatioa  waa  produced  in 
the  interest  not  of  the  Pope  but  of  the  bishops,  in  order,  by 
protecting  iheni  from  the  oppression  of  ttmporal  princes 
on  tho  one  hand  and  ecclesiastical  councils  on  the  other,  to 
correct  eoma  abuaea  prevailing  among  tba  Franks.  The 
tendency  of  the  uthoritice  eoUeeted  wae  to  eopport  a  r^;ht 
of  appeal  to  the  Pope  in  every  caum  rriojor,  i.e.,  procc*."! 
where  a  bishop  was  concerned,  and  to  make  the  permission 
of  tho  Pope  a  necessary  preliminary  to  the  aa&embling  of  a 
provincial  council.  This  arrangement  did  not  really  eecQto 
the  Independence  of  ibe  episcopate.  It  merely  abifted  tho 
stipreme  contr-l  from  a  body  of  men  to  a  single  individual, 
in  accotdancc  with  the  constitutional  ideas  of  the  Uiddle 
Ages, 

It  it  etill  a  matter  oC  controveray  how  far  tbe  course  of 
eeetenaetical  hiatoiy  haa  been  influcBeed  by  the  Faht 

Dtcretah.  On  the  one  band  it  is  maintained,  chiefly  by 
Roman  Catholic  writers,  that  they  effected  no  essential 
alteration  on  the  previous  constitution  or  discipline  of  tbe 
church,  that  they  mecoljr  gpive  tho  form  of  enactment  to 
the  prevailing  ideaa  of  the  time  en  ehnnh  government,  and 
that  the  latter  would  have  developed  in  the  same  direction 
had  no  auch  compilation  ever  appeared.  It  is  argued 
reasonably  enough  thit  if  any  great  innovation  bad  been 
introduced  the  genuineneaa  of  the  work  would  not  have 
remained  so  long  unchallenged.  Some  Protestant  writera 
on  tho  Lithcr  hand  assert  th  .t  the  Papal  claim  to  absolute 
aupremacVj  over  couocila  and  hierarchy  w«thin  the  church 
and  the  luty  vrithout,  was  a  pretension  unknown  till  the 
9tb  century,  and  entirely  based  upon  tbe  Falte  Detretali. 
The  truth  probably  lies  between  the  two  views.  Tho 
influence  of  tho  P*euJo  Itidom  has  been  greatly  overrated, 
But  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  embodiment  in  a  definite 
shape  of  the  indietinet  but  yet  pereeptible  tendcni^  of 
church  development  in  the  9th  century  was  of  considerable 
service  to  tho  pope*  during  tho  struggle  of  the  Hildo- 
brandine  era.  (The  latest  and  best  edition  of  the  Falie 
IheretaU  ia  J>eeretalti  Puudo-Jtidorianm  «t  CapUula 
AntfUramni,  by  Hioaehtiie,  Leifntc,  1868.) 

Other  srurcci  of  chtifth  law  prior  to  tho  Deerftum  of 
Ortitian  ruay  bu  mentioned.  Many  laws  on  the  rights  and 
duties  of  the  clergy  were  contained  in  the  ditTcrent  com- 
pilationa  of  Roman  law  (Theodosian  and  Justinian  codea, 
JnUanIi  Epitome  of  ue  Kovels,  end  tin  Breviary  of 
Alaric)  and  tbe  Zcye*  JJarbarorum  (especially  the  L<x 
Ripuaria  Bqjuvari&rum  and  ALamannortcm).  Of  a  similar 
character  were  some  of  the  capitularies  of  the  Prankish 
kiop,  •  collection  of  which  in  foor  bocAa  waa  made  by  the 
Ahbot  Aniegimw  of  FonlenoDa  in  8S7,  ond  officially  pro- 
mulgated. A  more  imjiortant  collection  from  an  eccle- 
siastical point  of  \ncw  was  that  of  Benedict,  a  deacon  of 
Maina  (Benedictua  Levita),  who,  by  order  of  Bishop  Otgar 
of  Maiai  compiled  a  eopplement  to  Aoaogiaas  in  three 
beeka  about  fiie  year  850.  In  addition  to  capitnlanei  tbe 
work  compriaca  extracts  from  tho  above-named  Roman  and 
Qermau  sources,  from  the  Bible,  penitential-books,  the 
fathers,  and  other  ecclesiastical  writers,  as  well  as  conona 
copied  opnccotttlj  from  the  iTugNifMi  and  IHe»f»-Madriana 
It  wi— wiiw  the  AmdO'JUiBire  in  cootaining  much  apo- 

crnAll  Bitter  in  ttw  folll  «f  ISdM  tumtularies  directed  to 
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t'in  removal  of  certain  grievances  of  the  FririLi"Ji  ppi'^opate. 
BLiug  circulat«d  03  a  aupplomcat  to  Auficgisiu  it  gained 
a  cuoiiderable  !  -[  .ta'ion,  but  WM  WKnt  offietaUj  tWQg- 

nilOd.^     Tha  /An  jv»ntl^tij,lM^  mm  —iwJ«  «#  p—M— ^ 

of  importanca  u  the  fomidatioii  of  the  erindiiftl  hraacii  of 

tlio  tiinon  law.  Tho  earliest  ones  of  any  note  in  tho 
Western  Church  originat4»d  ia  England  and  Ireland,  as  for 
iustjuco  tho  Lxhrr  Davidu  {\ntth)  of  the  4th  century,  the 
penitential  of  Theodore,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  tha 
7th  cenlur}*,  ami  in  tlio  8tli  tha^o  of  tho  Vciiorable  Bed« 
and  of  Egbert,  archbishop  of  York.  The  Irish  church- 
disciftUae  wa3  introdtuied  amoog  the  Fmaluy  by  whom  the 
PmtUenlit^  Ootnmbaui  md  the  CtmMt$  end  Jmdkia 
CumtneuHi  (t^o  Irish  missionaries)  were  extensively  used  * 
(Consult  Jacobson  in  Herxog's  Real  •  Ertct/do^kidii-,  art 
"  Bussbilchcr.")  The  development  of  church  la -v  v 
further  infioeaced  bj  the  Ordimt*  RomoMit  or  books  of 
ritual,  the  Ordinei  Judieiorvm,  or  mlee  of  procedure  in 
tho  ecclesiiistical  courts,  and  tho  ct>llectiona  of /ormutce  or 
preccdenta  used  ux  the  preparatioo  of  formal  or  official 
documeula,  notably  the  !•((*■  IHvmmt,  a  poatifleil  coUee- 
tion  of  the  8th  century. 

The  Ptfuio-Itidm  e  continued  to  be  the  chief  repertory  of 
canon  4aw  till  the  time  of  Qratiaa ;  but  maay  other 
ooUflotioDe  more  or  less  eocrnpiti  differiag  from  the  earlier 
onea  in  their  arrangement  aemding  to  systematic  instead 
of  chronological  order,  were  made  during  th^o  three 
ceiitorieSk  It  will  bo  sufficient  to  name  the  following,  as 
they  ieem  to  have  been  need  by  Oratiaa  in  eompiling  bie 
greftt  Work  : — 1.  A  rpllection  of  thn  9th  rentury,  dedicated 
to  Archbishop  Anselm  (II.)  of  Milan  (CoUrdio  Atuelmo 
DeJicata),  besed  mostly  on  the  Hitpana,  and  interesting 
aa  the  fiiat  work  of  authority  «imtaiiiiq|  e^iaeU  from  the 
Pteude-frideirt ;  8.  The  Lihi  Duo  df  SyiuMibM*  Cbwm 
et  DUciptinis  FccUiiaiticU  of  the  10th  century,  by  Tlegino, 
abbot  of  the  monastery  of  Priim  in  the  Eiffel,  drawn  from 
Frankiill  and  Cteiman  sources;'  3.  The  CoUectarium  or 
Drerettm  of  Bishop  Burchard  of  Worms,  in  t'yrenty  I ookB, 
compiled  in  the  llth  century;  4.  The  Fannormia  of 
13i<hop  Ivo  of  Chartres,  dating  from  the  12th  century,* 
and  another  work  bf  the  aame  author  known  aa  the 
Zkerdum,'*  5.  The  LOmi'  it  Mmriwdia  tt  /wflrMi  of 
Algerns  of  Li<*ge,  compo«ed  between  1120  and  1128.^ 

II.  The  Coarua  Ju&u  Cakohici. — The  maDnala  of 
dinrch  law  abov<>  referred  to  had  not  only  bocome 
embamattog  by  their  number  bat  laboured  under  defecte 
that  aeriously  impaired  their  praetical  utility.  They  con- 
tained much  that  was  obaokto  m k  L  that  was  con- 
tradictory, many  of  them  mixed  up  ciril  with  chorch  law, 
and  their  anangemenl  wm  tmmeihodiflal  and  ennlmnia 
Thc3o  faulta  wito  to  ?ome  extent  remedied  in  the  great 
coUeotioo  that  waa  formed  between  the  middle  of  the  i2th 
and  the  end  of  the  16th  conturiee,  and  became  the 
raeqgnind  euKn  law  eodev  The  Corpvt  Juru  Catumiei, 
M  il  WM  called,  eondata  of  aix  portions,  whieh  nay  be 
classed  Qndcr  two  heads,  the  Decr'etum  and  the  Decrctak 

I.  The  Dea-eUim  Gratiani.    Up  to  this  time  canon  law 

>  It  la  printed  ia  vol  L  pp.  SOl-1282,  of  BiJum's  Capitularia 
Reman  Franeontm,  Ptrij,  1877. 

*  Tb«M  are  aU  fdatsd  by  Wasssrsehlebm  la  INs  Mtmerdtnmgtn 
dfr  A  bmdlAndHmkm  JHrtlltmtlttmMtlklmmikMMkkm  MUbUma, 

Hall^  1851. 

*  Edition  bf  Wa«MraeU«bM.  Laipile,  1840. 

*  T)  nttrthardi  Wonnaei4tmt  Dterttorwn,  libri  xx.,  OslflgM^  UI9, 

and  DthcT  oditlona 

*  E^llt'ion  by  Malch.  s  Vo«i]i«dlsno.  Lonvain,  15S7. 

*  VA\l(l^  hy  Molloaui,  LoutsId,  1861. 

'  Printed  by  If artvne  in  Novu*  TK*»mtru$  A*»edotorum,  vol.  t.  On 
ihc^e  coUoctiont  P«tr.  at  Hlmo.  Ballorinii,  Dt  Anti^ttii  ColttC' 
tionilntM  tt  ColUeluribui  Comcmanad  Oratiamm  im^im  Traetatv*,  p. 
It.  c.  10-18,  Venire,  17ft7  ;  and  VuMrwhleban.  Mtnkit  mtr  <H- 
nkiehU  d*r  VorgraiiMmhm  MMmmhltttdtm,  U^guo,  im. 


J  w-as  regtirJcJ  as  a  branch  of  tbeology,  an  J  wfi3  studied  oi.ly 
in  the  seminaries  attached  to  c^thodrak  or  monoateries. 
Oratiaa,  a  Oamatdolensiao  monk  of  Bologna,  firet  taught  it 
aa  a  aepaimie  adenea  towarda  (he  middle  id  (he  12iii 
emitory.   Tlie  aebool  of  Jtoman  law  founded  in  Utat  eity 

thirty  or  forty  years  before  by  Imcrios  was  thcii  fl. iuii.*li ing, 
and  Qratian,  living  within  the  sphere  of  the  new  movemcot, 
became  ambitioaa  of  introducing  a  aimilar  scientific  cultivar 
tion  of  canon  law.  He  selected  the  whc!!?  subsisting  law 
of  the  church  from  amon^  the  mas«  uL  uinoas,  decretals, 
writings  of  the  fathers,  and  ecclesiastical  historiana,  <fcc., 
and  digested  it  into  the  aprstematic  work  linee  called  after 
him  the  Iheretum  Orahamt,  whleh  aeon  aapeteeded  nil 
preceding  compilation.^.  It  was  early  known  by  the  name 
uf  the  Concordia  DiKordantium  Canonvm,  from  an  exprea- 
sion  in  one  of  the  author's  notes  ("  awtorUatum  diuonantia 
ad  ttMiardiiam  naecart");  bat  whether  Qratian  hiinaelf 
made  nae  of  either  name  ia  nncertaln.  The  work  conai«t8 
of  three  parts  {parte$).  The  first,  treating  of  tho  friiurccs  of 
canon  law  and  of  ecclesiastical  peraoos  and  offices,  is  divided 
according  to  the  method  of  Fa«ia{ialea,  Chatiaa'a  papil, 
into  101  dutindion^s,  which  are  subdivided  into  canone*. 
The  second  part  consiHts  of  36  eausce  (caj>e8  proposed  for 
solution),  subdivided  into  qvattim/u  (the  eeTMal  questions 
raised  by  the  casa),  under  eaeh  of  whiah  are  ariMged  tha 
variooe  eonone*  (eanona,  decretale,  Ac)  beering  on  the 
qucfitii  i;  F.r.t  causa  ixxii:  -^'j  headed  Trudatvt 
d«  Puamentia,  ia  divided  like  the  main  pert  into  seven 
diHinctione*,  containing  each  several  eatumtt.  The  third 
part,  which  is  entitled   De  Constc'^ati^jr.'',  in  five 

diUinelitnei,  tho  law  bcarijig  on  church  ntual  and  th«> 
sacramentB.  Tho  following  is  the  method  of  citation.  A 
reference  to  the  ficat  part  iudieatea  tha  initial  worde  or 
number  of  the  eauois  and  fhe  mmiber  of  the  dutmoio,  t.g., 
can.  Propter  ecclesiaatica.'*,  diat.  rviii.  or  c.  15,  i  xviiL 
The  second  port  is  cited  by  the  canon,  causa,  and  quct^tio, 
«^.,cao.  Si  quisanadante,  C.  17,  qu.  4,  or  c.  29,  C.  zvii,qu.  4. 
The  treatise  D«  Ptmitentia,  forming  the  3d  qujttio  of  the 
33d  cauta  of  the  aecond  part,  is  referred  to  as  if  it  were  a 
separate  work,  e.y.,  c.  Principium,  D.  ii.  de  poenit.  or  c.  45, 
D.  il  de  poenit,  la  qooting  a  paseage  from  the  third  part 
the  esnow  and  dulkulio  are  givao,  e.^.,  e  Ifiaaar.  aounn. 
D.  I.  de  cor:!<»<Tat. ,  or  r  12,  D.  I.  de  consecr. 

Tho  original  not«8  appended  by  Gratian  to  many  of 
the  canons  (Dicta  Gratiani),  though  not  entitled  to  the 
aame  weight  aa  the  text,  an  of  g^eal  anthority  as  emanat- 
ing from  the  "father of  sanon  law.*  Tht  passages  headed 
"  Palea  "  I'  lli  nit  fifty  in  iiurr.1"  r)  are  supposed  to  be 
additionB  made  by  Gratian  a  pupil  Paucapalee,  and  are  of 
equal  credit  with  the  reat  of  the  work.  The  BOtea  ill  the 
modem  editions  with  the  prefi.T  "  corr.  Rom,"  are  by  the 
Correctoret  Eomani,  who  publialjtxi  a  ruvujed  text  under 
tho  sanction  of  Pope  Gregory  XIIL 

Qratian  had  included  in  the  Dtcntum  the  Pepol  decretals 
down  to  die  year  1189.  I>ariBg  tite  following  century, 
o^ving  to  the  struggles  of  the  popes  and  emperors,  and  tha 
general  extension  of  ecclesiastical  jurisdictions,  the  pontifical 
constitutions  increosod  greatly  in  frequency.  Innooeot 
IIL  alone  {paler  jurit)  is  said  to  have  published  lOOO  Iaw& 
These  constitutions  went  by  tbo  name  of  dea-daieg  titraiHi 
(i.e., extra  decrdumGratiani  vaganUt).  Of  the  fifteen 
known  collections  of  them,  five  eapeciaiiy,  which  in  contrast 
to  that  «f  Gregory  IZ.  aiwcallad  iS^Compa<aiemnAntiqti<9, 
attained  a  high  reputation  in  the  schooU  and  t!ii  c.  i^.-t^^. 
The  CompUaiio  Prima,  or  oldeet  of  them,  is  the  Jirenurxum 
Extravagantium  of  Bishop  Bernard  of  Pavia,*  whicik  ii 
noteworthy  aa  tha  model  oif  amogement  for  all  subeequent 
oollaetiaiia   It  b  divided  into  five  hooka  treating  <tf-<-{l) 

•  fttoud  la  LMikt  Mttgm  (MkeHmm  JeerilMliiiw,  Ptti%  1608. 
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eocIesi&sti(^  officials  and  judges ;  (2)  procedure  in  ecclesi- 
•iti»l  courta;  (3)  righU,  duUes,  and  property  of  tbe 
clargy;  (4)  Uw  of  mairiage ;  (6)  crimioal  ]*v  and 
acclcaiartical  diaeipline.  Thu  oid«r  is  laeBf  """""^  ap 
in  the  following  hexameter  i— 

J9dn,  JadlehuB,  GleMi%  OtanUi,  CMml 

Ths  mmp.  teriia  and  oomp,  fiiMla  iM  tiM  only  t«0  ttal 
TCodred  the  Papal  sanction. 

2.  The  second  part  of  the  Corpvt  Juru  Canonici  is  made 
op  uf  the  following  four  collections  of  decret&Li : — 

(o.^  Decretalt  of  Gregory  IX. — The  same  causes  that 
MCMioned  the  compilation  of  the  Deeretum  indiiced  Pope 
Gregory  IX  to  commi^aioa  his  chaplain,  Rarmond  of  Pcnna- 
fort«  (near  Barcelona),  formerly  a  professor  of  canou  law  in 
Bologna  university  (and  since  canonized),  to  digest  into  a 
code  tbe  decretals  since  the  time  of  Qratian.  The  usual 
•mngeoWDt  in  Ave  hotHa  was  nfaearved,  and  these  were 
snbdirided  into  titvH,  consisting  of  cnr-.(.i  in  rfji-i 'nrjlupi-al 
order.    It  was  compleUd  in  four  yeaic,  and,  uliiCi^il^y 

Emulgated  in  1234.  Its  original  name  was  Libri  czlra 
Dterttitm)  which  was  abbroTiated  to  X.  for  conTenienc* 
dMion,  A{r>t  cop,  9,  X.  do  oo  qui  cognovit  (ir.  13), 
or  r,  0,  X.  4,  13  refers  to  the  4th  book,  title  13,  clap  9. 
The  Uvva  are  in  the  form  of  doci&iuna  pronounced  in  cases 
•tibmitted  to  the  Pops  from  all  parts  of  Christendom. 
AmoQg  these  are  iotsioI  cases  fram  Ff«gitM  and  SooUand.' 
(Fornllikortiiolalteraoo  JMei6*  SeoUeamm  SlaMa,  ii. 
232).  Raymond,  in  accordance  with  the  Pope's  instruc- 
tions, omitted  such  facts  and  other  mattet  as  ba  considered 
inolsTSBl  to  the  «sss  in  hsad.  These  so<aIled  partu 
dteitm  (gMMfll^  indicated  in  tho  tozt  bgr  Uio  voids 
*  St  infto*  Off  shortly  "  et  j.")  hsTsbsen  matottd  in  modora 
edition?,  aiiMo  iritlMmtdMai  iho kw  Isoften  to  vi  mSstol- 

ligiblo. 

(6.)  The  Libtr  Satvt  was  published  bj  Pops  Boniface 
YUL  in  1S98.  '  It  contains  the  decratals  down  to  that 
dsto  from  tho  lime  of  Gregory's  cotleetion,  and  acquired  ito 

nanv:  ffom  b^ing  intended  m  a  supplement  tO  Oregon  's 
five  books.  In  one  important  respect  it  differs  from  the 
bttor.  Instead  of  •  case  being  stated  with  the  Papal 
dowsioB  thereon,  abstract  rules  of  law  are  laid  down, 
ortnMtod  originally,  no  doubt,  from  actual  jndgments.  A 
series  of  eighty-eight  fin/uLr  J^n-is,  riii'-ny  Ij.,:  rowcrl  from 
Booan  law,  are  appended  to  the  work,  having  bet-u  added, 
it  is  Mid,  by  the  civilisD  Dinus  to  procure  its  accept- 
ODOS  among  the  Ugittm  of  Bologna.  In  citing  from  tiie 
Libtr  Sextui  it  is  usual  to  give  the  number  of  the  chapter, 
witli  ilif!  Fililircviiif ion  "in  vi"  "  rir  "in  6,"  the  nurol.",T 
of  the  book,  and  the  num  Vt  r  nt  d  rubric  of  the  title,  e.g., 
«.  1.  in  vi"  de  const  L,  2,     c  l..de  conat  in  6,  L  2. 

(c)  The  CUmattituM. — By  direction  of  Pope  Clement  T. 
Uie  canons  of  the  Council  of  Vienna  in  1311  tat  which  ho 
{inaiiril,  tbr:  Fnjiii.1  court  having  been  transferred  to 
Avignon),  and  his  own  decretals  before  and  after  that  date^ 
were  eoUeeted  and  pnbliriied  in  1S18.  They  weto  slmost 
immwlitttely  wifhHimvn  n.r^'irt  for  revision,  and  were  pro- 
xkiulgaled  m  their  pri^eat  iuim  by  hw  successor  Pope  John 
XXII.  in  1317,  under  the  name  of  Constilutwnes  Clemailis 
Papa  V.  or  Ct€maUim9.  Tbe  mode  of  citatioD  is  either 
hj  tho  dmptsr,  the  titto-ndwt^  the  words  "in  OtonsntiDis,'' 
and  the  number  of  book  and  title  {e  g.,  c.  1.  de  summa  trin, 
in  Clem.  L  1.),  or  by  calling  the  chapter  itself  the  Ck 
mentins,  snd  adding  ita  number,  with  the  title-rubric,  and 
nvmbors  o(  book  and  titls  Im..  Clem.  1.,  do  samma  trio. 
L  IX 

(d.)  The  Frtramyanfrt  -  -T\ie  Clementina*  were  the  Iwit 
of  the  cuUections  funualiy  promulgatod  by  tbe  pope&.  In 
tho  16th  century  the  term  Corpiu  Jurit  Canoniei  was 
npfdiod  to  tho  body    hiv  sompoeed  of  tho  Uterdum  swt 


the  collections  of  Gregory,  Boniface,  and  Clement,  as 
appears  from  tbe  canons  of  the  councils  of  Constance  and 
Basel  The  more  important  of  the  do<^etals  omitted  from 
the  Clementins  or  issued  subsequently  (distinguished  from 
those  in  the  Corput  Juris  Canoniei  by  the  name  "  Extra* 
TSgantes  ")  were  circulated  or  ad  ii  J  in  Oie  manuscripts  as 
a  supplement  to  tho  Corpm  Jurit,  and  studied  along  with 
it  at  the  nnivetsitic^.  Two  collections  of  them  were  printed 
by  Jean  Chapptiis  in  his  edition  of  tbe  Oorpw  Jurit 
Canoniei,  published  st  Paris  in  1500.  The  lint,  whidk 
was  entitled  EitravaganUt  JixmitU  XXJl.,  comprised 
twenty  constitutions  of  tiiat  pope,  arranged  in  fourteen 
titloSi  Tho  second  collection  was  callect  Exiravagante* 
Commune*,  and  consisted  of  73  decretals  issued  in  the 
period  from  Bonifaco  VIIL  to  Sixtus  V.  (1298-1484), 
systematically  arranged  according  to  the  traditional  scheme 
of  five  books  ("  sed  vacat  liber  quartus,"  devoted  in  |»re- 
vioua  eompilationa  to  the  law  of  marriage),  divided  uto 
'  titlfoi  nrr!  r!l;1p^•^^,  Th':^  f.:':::'.vin:^  oramples  will  explain 
liio  aitjihod  ul  Citing  tLo  lir^L  and  second  collections 
respectively: — c  un.  Xvag.  lo.  xxii.  12,  or  (mentioning 
the  rubric  of  the  title)  c.  on.  de  {wois  in  Extrav.  la  zxiL 
( 1 3),snd  0.  S,  Xvsf.  eomm.  IIX.  S,  or  (givihg  the  title-rubric) 
c.  2,  do  prab.  et  dig.  in  "Ritrav.  comm.  III.  1.  Nfithrr 
collecliun  was  sanctioned  as  such  ^  each  decretal  is  inde- 
pendent, and  authoritative  propria  vigere.  The  two  sets  of 
Extravagantes  being  (etstiied  in  snboeqnenk  editions  have 
become  by  use  and  wont  poitoftho  Oorptit  Jurit  Oemtniei. 
They  received  a  semi-ofBcial  approve!  by  being  included  in 
the  edition  revised  by  the  Corretiora  Boman*  (a  learned 
commission  appointed  by  Pins  IV.  in  1563),  and  published 
as  tho  sithonsed  toit  by  Fooo  GiSMny  XUL  in  1582. 

tho  Cerent  portaonr  of  the  Cerjmt  Jurit  Cfaneowi 
stand  to  each  other  in  the  relation  of  lex  prior  and  lex 
pottarior,  so  that  in  cases  of  contradiction  tho  latest  in  date 
is  preferred.  The  same  rule  is  applied  to  the  iiagle  capita 
or  lairs  of  the  private  eoUeetiooa  (the  i>eer<<Has  sad  tho 
BxtravaganUt),  W  not  to  tiiose  of  the  other  booh%  whid 
v,  ere  publistcd  o.'!  official  codes,  ond  tho  different  capita  of 
which  are  all  regarded  as  bearing  tbe  date  of  promulgatMm 
of  the  whole.  A  distinction  is  also  made  respecting  the 
authority  of  the  rubrics  of  the  titUa,  Thoso  found  .in 
the  Ikertiwn,  irrespective  of  the  faofe  timt  they  are  not  the 
Wiirk  of  Qratian;  havn  r.o  .sanction  except  that  of  usage; 
while  in  the  decretals  of  Gregory,  Boniface,  and  Clement 
the  rubric  (ru6rwn)  has  as  much  authority  as  the  toil 
{nigrum),  both  having  been  tasned  togsthar.  The  snsi* 
morui,  or  twrnnus,  prefixed  to  tbe  eanons-^snd  efaapteiv 
(nianate  from  the  glossators,  and  ive  no  legislative 
authori^.  But  th^  generally  state  the  substance  of  the 
law  correctly,  and  are  nafnl  for  purposes  of  interpcstatkOir 
The  Supfrtcriptumet  Capitulorvm,  giving  the  source-  «id 
date  of  a  law,  and  in  the  ease  of  each  decretal,  the  ^rson 
to  whom  it  was  addressed,  arc,  so  far  as  we  know,  in  their 
original  state,  but  are  not  to  be  depended  upon  in  all  cases. 
A  few  of  Gregory's  dsoietaK  for  inafaaM^  hear  the  datw 
1235  and  123G,  whereas  we  know  they  mosl  have  been 
pronounced  prior  U>  the  promulgation  of  the  eoHcetlon  in 
1234.  No  decreUl  anterior  to  1298  is  of  authority  unless 
found .  in  the  J>t>eretum  or  the  ooUectious  of  Gr^iy  or 
BottifMSk  ^0  CUmmiina  and  Extravagantu,  on'  tOS  com* 
'  trary,  ar^  not  exhaustive  for  the  period  they  cover,  and 
I  omission  from  them  does  not  affect  tho  credit  of  an  other- 
wise genuine  constitution.  Andr(5  {Court  </<?  Droit  Canon, 
M.,  I860,  ToL  iiL  p.  161)  gives  a  list  of  the  apo- 
cry^phal  kwa  m  tho  Jter^wm  and  Otegoiy's  Dtcretatt. 
They  are  more  r  in-rrouain  the  formsr,  owing  to  Gnitian'a 
hsiving  selected  his  materials  from  tbe  older  compilations 
instead  of  the  original  sources,  many  of  which  were  lost, 
and  aio  of  no  authority  eueiib  .so  for  as  adopted  by  sub- 
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sequent  chorcb  fOMgp.  Bat  tho  few  spuriotu  dwretaU  in 
QngptfB  ooUflctioD  $n  «t  mjujiI  aathoritj  witii  Um  otlivst 
tlw  wliob  htving  nosiTid  tb«  pcptl  imprimahir.  Tkt 

coDstitutiuns  in  tha  Liher  SoKtutf  CUmentillim,  Md  Afra- 
vaganU  are  all  genuine. 

The  JAbtr  Septitnu$  Deeretalxum,  which  sppeats  in  a 
■applsoMiDt  to  aooMsditioiis  of  tbo  CvrpmJitrit,  u  a  men 
pnrato  ooitoetfam  famed  by  Petar  Matttunit,  a  kwyer  of 
Lyona,  in  1590.  The  Imtituiionts  Junt  Canonici  of  J.  P. 
Laticelottus  of  Peragia  are  of  the  mm9  chanu:t«r,  but  they 
form  a  useful  and  trustworthy  compendium  and  are  of 
cootidorable  authority.  Th^  wen  wtitteo,  m  tbo  »athor 
tdla  tie  in  hia  preface,  to  corapleta  the  pwrallel  betwwm  the 
two  Vorp-jra  Juris,  civil  and  cani.'ii.  TliQ  Dfcrttum  of  the 
canonista  corresponded  to  the  Pand^xU  of  tho  uvilmna  ^  the 
Dttrttal*  of  Gregory  to  the  Code ;  the  Liber  Serttu,  CU- 
riciUmm^  ud  Eietrtrngant*  to  the  Novds.  At  the  Pbpe'e 
Boggeatioii  Lenoelot  nndeitooik  to  tupjUy  a  tost-boolc  oor- 
reapooding  to  tho  ItutituUs  of  Justiumn.  He  completed 
and  pabliahed  it  in  1563,  btit  official  coDfinaatioD  never 
foUowad. 

The  latest  and  laosl  com-ct  edition  of  the  Corput  Juru  Canemici  xk 
bjr  iEmilitti  L.  Richter  (2  vo!«.  4to,  Leiptic,  1839),  of  winch  • 
tecond  edition  is  in  the  pKs^.  But  it  hoj  not  .nrpemrdcd  that  of  J. 
H.  Boehiner  (2  vol*.  Ilo,  Halle,  17471.  winch  is  rrndcrrd  valuatdc 
by  hit  notr*  end  copio.ia  indicea,  and  contain*  tunch  useful  aupple- 
DMOtuy  matter,  including  the  IMtr  Sevtimui  ud  Lanceiof  s  /kjIv 

TIL  MEDtJEVAt  History. — From  tho  12th  century 
Bologna  uuivcrsity  possessed  two  facultiea  of  law — a  civil 
and  a  c&son.  The  members  of  the  latter  wen  called  doctortM 
decretarum  (a  d^ee  wJiioit  nqoind  mx  JW^  |pt«vioiie 
study)  corresponding  to  the  doe&ta  hffum  M  the  anl  hew. 
Those  who  grid ted  in  both  faculties  were  doctors  utriiu<{\u 
jurii.  The  studouta  were  claased  as  canonulce  or  deartiulct 
and  eiviiutw  or  te^utce.  The  sTstem  of  tuition  was  oral , 
IMurm)  with  minute  study  of  the  onoiDal  aathoritiea. 
ExiAiD«toi7  notes  (ploncB)  wen  added  oy  auuty  of  the 
professois  (hence  cidled  gloisatoret)  to  their  cojiiea  of  tho 
text,  written  either  on  the  margin  or  between  the  Unea. 
These  were  transcribed  llong  with  the  text  in  the  manu- 
■eripte  drcalatiDK  uboi^[  the  etndeatik  Qmdiumy  the 
^oesse  took  the  uape  of  %  oonaeoativB  eanuDeotary  {appa- 
roius)  in  which  the  author  incorporated  what  was  most 
Taiuable  in  the  notes  of  his  predecessota.  One  of  these 
always  came  to  be  accepted  as  of  more  authority  than  the 
test»  and  on  that  Mcount  was  entitled  in  the  manuscripts 
OUma  (Miliaria,  at  simply  Gloua,  Saeh  are  the  gloss  on 
tbe  Decrelum  hy  Joannes  Teuti  nicus  (1?T2),  r<-visetl  and 
•upi^mented  by  Har«>'r.1oiiieDua  Bruenisis  (of  lirescia)  in 
1298,  end  tbat  on  (irfigory'a  Decretals  by  Btmardus 
PanuHim  (1266).  The  otdiaaiy  ^osa  of  the  L*ber  Sextiu 
end  dementbea  is  by  Joadaaa  Andrew  (1348),  the  author 

ot  iho  Arbor  ConaanyuinitatU  ft  J  [tiiudUis  siuce  inserted 
in  th«>  Deeretum.  (The  last  edition  of  the  Ot/rptis  Juru 
CcinoriM^  with  the  gloss,  was  published  in  1671,  3  vols. 
fol.p«Lyona,  sumpt.  Uuguetan  et  Barbier.)  Abridgments 
of  the  text,  giving  briefly  tho  substance  of  the  titles  in  their 
order,  with  cross  references,  were  compcfetd  under  tho  luirno 
of  Summce  or  Di$tinctiontt.  The  more  intricate  docirinia 
wore  explained  in  writings  called  R^ttkionei  at  greater 
length  than  was  suitable  to  the  lecture-room.  The  law  was 
also  expounded  by  means  of  real  or  fictitious  cases,  of  which 
digests  Were  eomjiilL-fl  (caju!)  for  U.su  by  those  who  took 
part  in  the  disputations  or  moots,  which  were  regularly 
held  (qiuMiumei).  These  wore  coodiKted  by  different 
profeisora  on  diiforent  days,  and  hence  were  often  named 
from  the  days  of  the  week  Pominicales,  MereurialeM, 
VeneriuUs,  ic.  Collcctiotia  w^re  made  of  unsettled  and 
controverted  points  { Diuewionet  £>9minorum)  and  of  rules 


or  maxims  of  bw  {3rot9fd«t  MnearJura,  Paremia,  or 
Aegulm  Juris).  In  both  faeolties  law  was  at  this  time 
Otdtivated  in  a  thoroughly  pttotical  spirit,  and  their  friendly 
rivalry  and  mutual  influence  wen  beneficial  to  both.  The 
motile  of  study  was  similar  in  the  other  European  schools, 
which  were  aU  modHllwi  after  thob-j  of  P^ologna  or  Paris. 

The  church  was  tbiu  supplied  by  the  universiti^  with 
s  Veltodaeeted  class  of  uwyen  fbr  administering  the 
biisincss  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts — those  institutions 
which  contributed  »o  much  to  the  growth  and  renown  of 
the  canon  law.     Their  development  wxs   grt\<lu.il  but 
steady.    The  primitive  Christiana,  in  pursuance  of  apostolic 
precept  (1  Oor.  ti.        aabmitted  their  ditpatae  to  tbe 
decision  of  ib^-ir  biiiho[)s,  and  it  w^is  enacted  by  several 
early  council*  that  questions  bctwevn  churclunen  should  bo 
settled  by  a  spiritual  tribunal    The  cpiscojial  jurisdiction 
WM  ezteaded  bj  Gooetantine  to  all  matters  which  the  con* 
tending  portiee  agned  to  mtoit  to  it.    This  lo-catted 
Audietitia  Bf^i^eopalU  was   coniinned  by  Bevcral  later 
emperors,  and  tho  bishop's  sentence  was  enforceable  by  the 
civil  magistrote.    By  a  law  of  Justinian,  actions  against 
the  deigy  wen  directed  to  be  brought  before  the  bishop 
in  the  fint  instaaoB.   In  eonne  of  tune  At  clmrch-couru 
absorl:>eJ  many  depart mcnt.s    of   civil  jurisdiction.  All 
matters  connected  in  the  ino.st  di.'itar.t  way  with  the  churth 
or  religious  duties  were  deemed  proper  subjects  for  disposal 
by  her  tribonals.   The  daigy  diaoeased  the  aaaaaicnta. 
and  thdr  aeeutanee  waa  raqaind  on  the  oeeaaion  oi 
baptisms,  marriages,  and   deaths.      Henoe   tho  enriti: 
chrittiaHitatis  took  cogirizaace  of  questions  relating  to 
legitimaqr*  narriage,  and  succession.    They  assnmed  juria- 
dictiott  ovar  not  aalj  the  deigy,  but  all  wiio  were  under 
tbe  obligation  of  regions  vows  {e.^.,  Craiaden>,  as  well 
Bi  widows  and  orphans  (j)er$rm<r  iniifrahih.*)  and  minors. 
In  tiiti  department  of  criminal  bw  they  were  particularly 
active,  punishing  both  ecclesiastical  ana  reli^  u^  '  ifoaeeo^ 
such  aa  lieiaqr,  aimonj,  blasphemy,  aacrilege,  and  violation 
of  personal  and  eodal  morality  (adultery,  bigamr,  fraud, 
f>erjur}-).    For  tho  admmiatratiDn  of  this  cxtcii.Iea  judicial 
system  the  church  had  to  enact  her  own  rules  of  procedufCp 
which  were  generally  a  great  improTemeot  on  thee* 
prevailing  in  the  civil  oooita.   In  foot  it  waa  by  no  means 
an  evil  at  that  period  of  European  history  tliat  the 
administration  of  the  law  should  fall  into  tho  handu  of  tho 
clergy,  who  were  tho  best  educated  men  of  their  time,  and 
had  many  of  them  been  trained  as  lawyers  in  the  schoolaef 
Bologna  and  Paxia.   The  Teutonic  aiul  Gothic  codes  were 
very  imperfect  in  most  brmaehee  of  the  law,  and  the  civil 
and  criminal  prucedoro  of  tlio  native  tribunals  was  far  from 
settled.    Their  criminal  law  was  little  more  than  an 
elaborate  nystetn  uf  finM^  graduated  according  to  thetaeo 
or  rank  of  the  vietiA  or  ue  criminaL    Eviuaoe  in  our 
sense  of  the  word  was  nnknown,  and  innocence  eonld  only 
rely  for  protection  o;i  compurgation,  ordeal,  or  judici.il 
combat    Uetico  the  i>coplo  were,  during  several  ceuturiea, 
well  content  to  resort  to  the  church  courts.    The  exemption 
of  the  clergy  from  civil  juriadietion  was  in  sooordaace  with 
tbe  Teutonic  principle  that  a  man  should  be  tried  by  hia 
•M?er«.    And  the  laity  were  thankful  to  liko  shelter  bchLnd 
the  church  from  the  tia«  and  exactions  of  the  feudal  courts, 
which  wen  inflicted  less  in  thsiotensli  of  jnatios  than  for 
the  profit  of  the  overlord. 

In  the  domain  of  pubtte  law  the  inflnenee  of  the  ehurcli 
was  conspicuous.  She  may  be  said  to  have  c  iL'i  i'jJ 
modem  interoatioaal  law.  The  ancient  Romans  regarded 
all  foreigners  as  Aosfrs.  Christianity  inculcated  the 
principle  of  tho  brotherhood  of  nations.  Tbe  iK>pea  acted 
OS  arbitrators  between  prince  and  prince,  and  hetween 
prince  and  people.  They  protected  tho  weak  agaiu^t  the 
struoAaad  right  against  might   The  principle  grow  np 
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tiut  intarnational  qneaUoDs  should  be  daoidod  according  to 
hw  Aod  CbristiMi  monhtf,  ud  thst  var,  wheo  in«viUb|% 
ahoold  Iw  wndmldl  MMtding  to  rwrngmxed  ndM  hU 
dowD  in  the  interests  of  humftaitr.  The  ay  at  em  of  church 
tdauQistratiou  scrvod  as  s  model  for  tlial.  of  the  Btate, 
wludi  in  OMduBval  tune*  wu  fraqneotly  ooDttoIlttd  hj 
todenaatieiL  Tlw  Aooitttiitioiial  dttliM  o<  •  •oftnigB  to 
hi8  people  WOTB  baldly  —rUd  by     cbarek  Kioge 

taught  that  there  were  obligatiooa  for  rljirharging  whicL 
they  were  respoa»ible  to  God,  and  that  if  thea«  were 
mglaetod  their  sabjecta  might  be  tbaolred  from  tiieir 
dUnpaaen  la  kftor  timM  tlw  toMBiM  «f  th»  dUnk 
buiioweJ  aome  of  tiiair  sioat  affaeliva  wtapoM  fran  bar 
own  arninnry  Tlie  writers  on  the  of  riRttiro  and  of 
natioDs,  who  headed  the  rebellioa  agaiiut  the  encroachments 
of  ecclesiastical  jumdiction,  adopted  manj  principlee  which 
an  to  be  found  in  the  Gvrjfm  Jwrit  Cmtmieit  irb«o  m 
nay  also  trace  the  germs  of  aomo  leadtag  doetriMa  of  fha 
French  Revolution. 

The  canon  law  anited  the  civilisation  of  the  Middle 
Agea.  waa  nalonl  tbal «  ajratao,  claiming  to  regulate 
the  most  important  concerns  of  practical  life,  administered 
by  eoorts  which,  though  belonging  t^  different  nations, 
WLTO  under  the  control  of  ono  central  authority,  and 
develop«d  under  the  direction  of  a  aucosasion  of  able 
bgielators,  such  as  Hildebraod  and  InnooMrt  lU,  should 
take  the  lead  iu  forming  the  character  and  reconciling  the 
confiicting  interests  of  the  rising  nationalities.  The  canon 
lanr  was  not  bo  much  an  independent  system  of  \&v  aa  a 
method  of  selecting  what  was  best  from  the  existing  systems, 
and  trawrfiDniiiog  it,  by  tiie  help  of  Christian  morality  and 
feeling,  into  one  hftmogeneous,  eclectic  whnlp.  Much  of 
the  lioman  elcmcut  in  the  common  laws  of  Europe  at  the 
preaeot  day  has  doaccndod  indirectly  through  the  canon 
law,  (hough  modem  jurists  ara  too  apt  to  igoora  tbia  and 
apnm  uairobUgatioas  to  &»  aadMf  woTCea  aloDt. 

The  decline  rf  the  cnncn  law  kept  pace  with  that  of  the 
church  from  whicii  it  sprang.  The  strife  of  popes  and 
antipopes,  the  increased  strength  of  nstional  feeling  prompt- 
ing Ika  pral»tea  to  taka  their  Mvanifpi'a  part  in  hip  ^aarrels 
with  tbe  p^Mji  arrogMM  of  the  aecleaiaalie*!  eourts, 
the  Reformation,  the  Franall  BeTolu'.ii n,  in  short,  all  those 
causes  that  weakened  the  church's  power  and  influence, 
were  prejndieitl  to  the  authority  af  tfat  canon  law.  And 
now  thai  «mqr  Montnr  in  Eojcqpc  pomiw,  if  not  a  code, 
al  aU  cTcnto  a  natarM  ayitan  «  aragnat  kw,  the  Corpua 
Juri$  Canonici  ponMBMiB  littf*  IDOM  tbnn M  kiatatkal  and 
scientific  interest 

IV,  PuBHDIt  AVTBOEITY. — Germany. — The  Canon  Law 
ia  atill  the  eonunon  law  of  both  aecttona  of  the  Chnstiao 
ebnrch  of  Germany,  and  in  purely  religious  and  eeele- 
ttastical  questions  affecting  their  internal  affairs  it  ii 
applicable,  so  far  as  nut  altered  by  modern  church  standards. 
Such  are,  for  the  Roman  Catholics,  the  canons  ol  the 
Tridentine  (1545-1563)  and  Vatican  (1869)  councils, 
and  the  various  concordats  with  the  temporal  power ;  for 
the  Protestants,  the  evangelical  confessions  (Augsburg,  Ac.) 
and  the  Conctusa  Corporis  £mitfftiieorum  (1653-1806). 
The  relstions  of  the  different  churches  with  the  state  ai* 
regulated  exclusively  by  the  law  of  the  laud.  In  a  ques- 
tion of  private  law  the  canon  law  has  no  validity  as  an 
independent  source.  Till  the  end  of  last  century  both 
the  civil  and  canon  laws  were  by  custom  received  as 
aatboritattv*  in  Qermnny.  They  were  applied  imiversally 
in  the  civil  courts,  and  the  canon  law  as  the  lex  potlerior 
was  preferred  in  case  of  conflict  These  two  systems,  along 
with  th^  feudal  customs,  were  the  three  constituent  elements 
of  the  eonmion  law  or  Omthui  Badu.  The  juiadiotion 
«f  f3b4  bttar  ii  now  oonflnad  by  tho  providaai  cf  At 
niodon sodas  toobontOM^taitd  of Oanraar'.   Witbin  Oat 


area  the  Corput  Juris  Canoniei  may  be  quoted  to  aid  in 
intupiatinig  »  doubtful  point  of  common  law.  In  other 
it  ia  of  Uatoriflal  bat  not  of  legialatiM  authority. 
Fra'vr — The  Constituent  Assembly,  after  abolishing 
tithea  and  roligiuus  orders  and  secularixing  church  pru|>erty, 
superseded  the  canon  and  all  other  laws  for  the  government 
of  ftbo  ehofebbr  thaCoMsftMMisCjMis  dm  Cl^gi,  ooaotod 
in  179QL  Vlaally,  in  179S  fbo  Convention  auppiaaaad 
altogettter  the  Christian  religion  and  its  institutions.  Since 
the  reatoratioo  of  tho  Church  ia  the  beginuins  of  this 
century,  bolllita  internal  government  and  external  relations 
bnva  bam  lognlntod  aaulnaivaly  by  eivil  aoaetmentk  baaed 
on  ^  owiourdat  balwam  Nopdoon  I.  and  Fbpa  Fina  VIL 
(1801)^  and  tho  AHidM  Orgmitum  wUak  followed  in 
1802. 

EnglaHd.'-T\x9  Canon  Law  is  of  no  intrinrio  oblifttfoll 
in  England.   Tba  Engliali  peopk  liavo  in  tO  ogto  iltown  a 

firm  deteroiinatioB  that  ndAer  tiia  national  ehnriA  nor 

the  national  law  uM  bo  subject  to  the  Papal  legislation 
or  jurisdiction.  As  early  as  1138  Archbi«hop  Theobald  of 
Canterbury  brought  over  Vacarius  and  other  learned 
ecclesisstics  from  Italy  to  introduce  the  study  of  civil  aiid 
canon  law  into  England.  The  bishops  and  clergy  vigor- 
ously supported  the  new  system  so  favourable  to  their 
order ;  but  the  nobility  and  laity  generally  adhered  to  the 
old  common  law  with  great  pertinacity.  Tbe  contest  was 
practically  decided  when  in  the  13th  century  the  Court  of 
Comniou  Pleas  was  fixud  at  WestmiusUir.  This  brought 
together  the  practitioners  in  municipal  law  who  liad  been, 
while  the  court  was  ambnbtorr,  dispersed  throughout  the 
kingdom,  and  ahorUy  afterwards  the  victory  of  common 
law  was  mado  secure  by  the  t^-^^MMi-  linnMit  of  the  Ti:tis  i  f 
Court  and  Chaiiccry  for  the  eaucuiton  of  youth  in  muui- 
cipfll  law. 

Til*  aystam  administorad  in  tlio  apiritoal  ooorta  ia 
known  aa  "  tho  king'a  accleataatieai  hw."  It  ia  baoad  on 

the  canon  law,  a  knowledge  of  which  is  highly  oseftd  to 
the  Knglish  ecclcsiaslicaJ  lawyer.  But  uuly  such  portions 
of  the  canon  law  have  been  adopted  as  have  been  sano- 
tiooad  by  (ha  national  kgaline  aud  provincial  oonatitutiona, 
the  atetntea  of  th«  realm,  and  immemorial  drardi  naago. 

Tlic  canon  law,  ihuiigh  not  binditig /)?-o/)rj'o  vitj-^rr,  is  one 
of  the  sources  of  the  common  law  uf  Kuglaod.  The  rules 
for  the  descent  of  land,  for  instance,  are  borrowed  wholly 
from  that  ayatam.  Bnt  England  aaaimilatad  leaa  of  it  than 
other  ceuntriea,  or  than  miglit  baTo  been  adopted  by 
herself  with  advantigc.  It  was  rut  that  tho  English 
people  considcrud  the  prc'viaiuus  of  the  canon  law  inferior  to 
their  own  cuKtoms;  they  were  as  •  mle  entirely  ignorant 
of  it.  But  their  atragglee  against  appeals  to  Borne  and 
other  claims  of  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  roused  the  feeling 
of  the  nation.  Thty  Btoully  stood  up  for  their  common 
law,  cumbrous  and  even  barbarous  iu  some  respects  as  it 
was,  not  because  tbey  thought  it  parfeet,  bot  bocovw  tbi^ 
were  resolved  to  manage  their  own  concerns  after  their 
own  fashion.  At  tho  parliament  of  Mcrton  (1236)  when 
thi'  1  i>ri)[ii>.sid  that  legilimatiuii    by  sub.scquent 

marriage  should  be  legalized,  allegiug  that  holy  church 
(tbnt  is,  the  canon  law)  aanctionad  audi  lefitinalion,  all 
the  earls  and  barons,  wr  arc  told,  with  one  voice  answered, 
"  Nohinius  luges  Aiiglia:  niutari."  This  iucidcut  shows 
that  even  at  that  early  date  canon  law  was  of  no  authority 
unless  sanctioned  by  the  law  of  the  land,  for  the  decretal 
(c.  6,  X  qui  ftlU  autt  kgitimi.  W.  17)  aUnded  to  by  tbo 
bishops  was  addressed  by  Pope  Alexander  III.  to  the 
bishop  uf  Exeter  in  1172,  and  was  incorporated  in  the 
Decretals  of  Gregory  promulgated  in  1234,  iWO  yeUO 
before  tbo  parliament  of  Mertoa. 

Soolland.  Safoinl  aauaaa  oondnoad  to  Ibo  ptoriidant  of 
dio  coooB  low  being  ostauivefy  •dppted  by  tto  law  of 
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Su>tkod.  During  the  16tli  and  1 7t^  MnturiM  caaoQ  hw 
wu  publiclj  toogbt  in  tbo  ScottL&h  uoimsitiM;  and  from 
ft  wtTf  mAf  period  it  waa  tba  etaatom  of  fhafloottidk  yooth 
to  resort  for  purpMoa  of  stadj  to  foreign  countries,  whanoa 
many  of  them  returnod  doctora  m  vtroque  Jure.  A  wMa 
jariaidietion  waa  ezereised  bj  the  cotusintorial  c  urtJ!,  from 
whidi  for  maw  eaotahaa  an  appaal  to  Borne  waa  oompetont, 
•nd  at  ana  tuna  half  of  llw  aaottfeon  «f  tta  OoUege  of 
Jostica  were  necessarily  clerical,  while  all  were  learned  in 
l>oth  civil  and  canon  law.  ConTeyuncing,  moreover,  waa 
ID  Ibftbtl^of  darical  notaries,  who,  till  1469,  were,  like 
thoae  of  Europe  genardhr,  appointed  axeliiiiTely  by  the 
emperor  and  the  Pope.  Bat  though  on*  of  tbe  /<»Ue$  Jurit 
Scotitr,  cauon  law  m  vi  r  was  of  itaelf  autboritative  in 
Scotland.  In  the  rinona  of  her  national  provincial 
covneQa  Ut  whoae  yearly  maatiikea  rapfaaanlalifeB  attended 
on  behalf  of  thfi  k;ng1  *hr\t  nuntry  possessed  a  canon  law 
of  her  own,  which  was  recognized  by  the  parliament  and 
Um  popes,  and  enforced  in  the  courta  of  law.  Much  of  it, 
DO  OOOblt  waa  bonowad  from  th«  Corpvi  Juris  Canonid, 
til*  TridantiDa  ataadarda,  and  the  English  provincial 
caoona.  But  the  portions  so  adopted  derived  their 
authority  from  the  Scottish  Church.  The  general  canon 
law,  nnleiB  where  it  has  been  aekaowtodgfld  by  Act  of 
Ftoliament,  or  a  decision  of  the  courta,  or  sanctioned  by 
the  oanona  of  a  provincial  council,  ia  only  recaivad  in 
Sflodwd  MOOfdiiiig  to  aqnity  and  aipadiHicy. 

AnomoNAL  AtrrBOKinxa.— HunniT  Am  LrremArtrmx  :— 
Doigat,  Bittmrt  du  DrvU  Canemijm,  Puii,  1877  ;  BickeU, 
OtukiekU  dt$  Kirt^nrteKU,  toL  i.  ^DeT«r  completed).  GlcMeo,  1843; 
Roeabirt.  OtttkidiU  da  RtehU  im  HfiUaalUr,  Tol.  L  KaMmitdm 
&cU.  Mains,  1840.    The  beet  bibliographical  history  when  com- 

Sited  will  b» — Maaaaen,  OttekiehU  dtr  Qudltn  und  der  LiUratur  dtt 
nmiieht*  RtehUim  Abendland*  hi»»um  A^ugana*  dt$ MiUtUxturt, 
ToL  1.  1670.  Tbe  Vienna  Ae-ademy  of  Sciences  hare  Toted  funds 
from  the  Sariguy  found«iion  to  onnnle  the  author  to  Tisit  forei^ 
libraries  for  the  purpoica  of  hij  work,  wKich  ctmtAias  iii  coa»e<iaenee 
dia  biit  aoeoont  of  the  Tsrioas  MS3.  The  Arst  Tolnme  cornea  down 
witkout  indoding,  the  False  Decretals.  Foar  additional  Tolnmes 
are  expected.  Tlie  ^^oesators  and  the  mediaral  nnlTersitiea  are 
treated  of  in  Ssri|^  j,  OetchichU  du  JtamueKt*  RtehU  im  MUMalltr, 
vol.  iii.  2d  ed.  1^34.  The  hietory  and  system  of  tiie  coast! tation 
of  the  chorcb  is  handled  with  ^reat  le«mine  and  seamen  by 
Thomaasin,  Atteitnn*  tt  NouvtlU  Dueiptiiu  d*  TEglm,  Lyona,  1878, 
(asms  worli  in  Latin,  but  differently  arranged,  Krfus  el  Nota  Eeel. 
JHte.,  Paris,  1688,  3  vols.  fol.).  Consult  slso  Wsaaerachleben's 
articles  in  Herzog's  Rtal.Efuyclopidit  on  K<iwiu»  und  Dterttalm- 
Ktmmlungtn,  KanoniichtM  Jtuht,  Olonen  und  Olosialor**,  an>1  the 
text  boolu  mentioned  below.  Text  Books:— 1.  By  Roman  Cathnln: 
sathors — Dovintius  (Do^iat),  PrtnatuHtum  Canemicarum  Libri 
Quinqu*,  Vnni,  1C$7,  modem  ed.  by  Schott,  Miur.  et  Lipi.  177S, 
S  Tolsu  8to  ;  \''»n  Espcn,  Jut  EuUluutieum  Universum,  Uat  ed. 
Megunt.  1791,  8  rola  4to;  Oibert,  Corpus  Juris  Carumu-i  per  Reyu- 
las /feUurali  Ordin$  Difffitat  Erpemti,  Col.  Allobr.,  17^5,  S  vols. 
foL  ;  LanoelottUB,  InMUuiiorus  Jurit  CanonMci,  lajt  ed.  cum  adnot. 
Ziegleri  et  Tbomairii,  fTil.  I71C,  4  toU.  Ho  (ihe  fimt  ed.  having 
been  pablished  in  15^3,  a.  few  months  before  the  dissoluttun  of  tho 
Ceao'il  of  Trent,  contains  Ihc  law  of  tlio  Corpus  jvrii  canonici  ynilh- 
cut  tKc  mfxiificatioua  inlrodnc^^d  by  tliat  councU);  Devoti,  Imtttu- 
tianum  Carwnuxirum  hbri  »>.,  firnt  lyi.  Rom.  1781,  4  volt,  laat  ed. 
Leodii,  1860,  2  Tol». ;  PtiiHips,  Kirchfnrf^  («<;i-l'"siastii'al  law), 
Rcf^neburt',  7  voU.  8vo,  184S-72  (not  yet  complftcd) ;  Schultc, 
t><xs  KalluHiKh4  Kir<-htnr«hi,0\fw.n,  IP.Ofi-eo,  2  Tola.  8vo  ;  Ross- 
liirt,  Canonixhet  lU-hl,  .SchafThaUMn,  1S57  ;  Walter,  Lehrbueh  ritj 
KirrfifnreehtM  alter  christtichtn  ConftasiondK,  14th  ed.  Bonn,  1871. 
2.  By  Protcttant  authors— GisUrtus  Voetius,  PoiUiea  EecUtia^utt, 
AnuterJam,  Iijij3-e6.  4  vols  4to  ;  J.  H.  Boehfflcr,  Ju*  Eecirs<<iM\- 
etim  Prcyt(i{iin!iuni  (in  the  form  of  a  eomrri^-ninry  m  firvf-oiy'n 
PicrctaU),  Ml  cd.  Hal.  17r.*1-fi3.  fi  vo\i  4to,  and  the  name  autlior'a 
Jiiii\tulii>:ii--s  Jurit  frtrmnu-i,  5th  ed.  H.il.  1770  ;  Mejer,  Lf}irb\ick 
il^i  /><-u.'>  V-ii  Kir^?\-nre;hl3,  3d  cd.  Gottingen,  1869;  Richter, 
J^hrbufh  drs  l;ilho!itr}ifn  und  ev\tnyrli*:>ifn  JCirekffirt/^hti,  7th 
f  I.  bj  Dove,  I>eipai.-.  1^74.  DicTtoNAnrr,s  : — Doraud  de  Maillnne, 
JJiclio^xm^ire  Canonique,  laat  ed.  1786,  6  ToU.  8vo  ;'  F«rniri», 
Promptit  JiitJiot/ufa  Canfnica,  Juridicn,  kc  ,  Ablw  Migne'.s  e<i.  8 
Tola.   186€;  Andri,  'Cowr*  Al}>hidtU\q\ie  tl  .Vtl^oihjue  dt  Droit 


'  Hie  sntbority  of  this  ami  most  other  French  writers  on  canon  Uw 
is  to  be  received  with  caatiwk  «■  maWsw  havlaf  aaj  coaaicllaa  with 
Um  (lallican  UbsrUss. 


Camm,  M  ad.  «  vok  twiw  1^  1N»-  CzeeOaBt  aitidao  on 
•sbjeett  vdafliif  t»  eaaen  law  ors  eontaiaed  in  Wetaar  DDd  Wdta^ 
Kvrehmlusiam  odtr  EruycIcpdJi*  der  kalMiieiUm  TIUtlt§k,'Vnli>tKgB 
t847-5«,  IS  vols.  Svo,  and  Ueiioa.  Rml  tktytltpiMt  Alt  MV* 
tulMMukt  XkaaUfU  md  Xinkt,  m^49,  »  v«to._»*o.  Kaun 
DaoaBTAU The  klHtcrilidn  li  by 
CoUtetioiu  Itidort  Ihrmktrtt  (MttaM  ta 
Upsiis.  1883),  and  irt^  AfMb./iAbr  by 
HvtDg»  JM'JWmaM  btO.  my,  mo.  and  hr  iMaU  ift 
WetMT  and  WdtA  fyduJSSaom  (vk  84»),  18SS.  Tka  tnct- 
booka  of  jrhOUgi^  Miatta,  Walnv.  Rldita^  fta^,  glvaaiAMilaf  Um 
differsat   "  ' " 


Ac  (kaawa  ai  Iba  X^bntg  OMituta*,  U  vofak  lU.]^  BulL : 
74.  vaL  H.  a.  7.  and  f«L  ffi.  e.  1;  F.  TaHua^  Mtmiu  Mmgig- 


iurgtnttt  Ctntmialora,  ftc,  flonot  1872 ;  Blondellns,  AtM*' 
itidorut  H  Ttmrittmut  Fii|wil«wlWL  Osasv.  16^ ;  GaUaadiask  JDm 
Vauttit  OssMum  ColUelim^  Bmhgi  (2  vols.  4taX  Mo(VBt]7Mb 
Tol.  i.  p.  828,  snd  vol.  ii_p.  1  (dlMsttations  by  the  biatbtia  Sal. 
lerini  and  Car.  Blascus);  Knnst,  Dt  F<mUt»i»  d  Cu^Uit  fimilKt** 
dorwjut  ColteeUoni*.  Gotting.  1832 ;  Rosshirt,  Mm  dm  tMbumJU' 
tiehtA  Quillen  de»  tr:Un  Jakrtaumnd*  und  sm  d«H  PuvdoittdtT' 
itehen  DecrciaUn,  Reidelb.  1840.  Canon  Law  in  Krolaxd  : — SMr 
Matthew  Hale'a  lliMoryeftKi  Common  Lav,  chap.  2  (8th  ed.  hy 
Ronnington,  13201;  Reere's  HiH.  iff  Vu  English  Late,  chaps.  28  and 
28  (new  ed.  by  Ftnhuon,  1869,  3  roh.)  ;  Introductions  to  Black- 
stone's  Cenmtniarits :  Bom's  Ealtriastieal  Law  (9th  ed.  by 
Phillimors,  4  role.  1842),  snd  PhiUimore's  Ecdtsiatlieal  Law  ^ tk* 
Church  <J  En^nd  (2  rots.  1873) ;  Bowyer'a  Xiading*  b^«rt  Ma 
^ocu.'y  tfths  MiddU  -TempU,  18S1,  lectures  12  to  IS  ;  Th4  Qustn 
y.  iliilts,  1844,  10  Clark  and  Finnelly's  Hoass  of  Loids  Reporta. 
834 ;  t/artin  t.  MadcenMhis  and  fUmanJk  Simvton,  1888,  Law 
Beporta,  2  Admiralty  and  Ecoleaiaatical,  118 ;  Tiu  (fuse*  v.  tka 
AtxkbuXop  of  CanUriury,  1848,  11  Adolpbus  and  EUii'i  QiMeo'a 
Bench  Reports,  new  scries,  483  ;  Marshall  v.  th*  Bishop  of  Exttir, 
1880,  29  Law  Journal,  new  series.  Common  Pleai,  354.  Cahok 
Law  IK  ScoTUOio  :— Lord  Stsii'i  Usliiutions,  blc.  i.  tit.  i.  sec*.  14 
snd  18  ;  Fergnia^in'i  ConsisUrrial  Laui,  1829,  p.  2  ;  Kiddeli'i  Scot^ 
titk  Pumye  and  Consistorial  La\c,  1842,  vol.  i.  p.  449  ;  lotroduc- 
tion  to  Fraaer's  Lav  «/  Susband  and  Jl'i/t,  2  vols.  1876  ;  Mt 
Joseph  Robertson's  prefsOS  to  Ertltsia  Scolicana  StalxlUt,  3  vela« 
4to.,  1888  (Bannatyne  Clob) ;  Ball's  Btvert  of  a  Cos*  of  Legiti^aeii 
under  a  Putativt  Marria^  1826  ;  Lord  Medwyn's  oninioa  in  ilie 
Haiaoch  caM  {OmiMmi  v.  (hrdm),  IWk  Manb.  1849-45; 
0«nIqpr«0Mntar8MkaBqw(li^ra.  tV.F.BK 

CAKONIGAL,  aa  an  adjective,  ia  found  awodatad  with 
many  eobstantlvcs,  and  always  implies  dependence,  real  or 
anppoaed,  upon  the  canona  of  tho  church.  Thus  we  read 
of  "  eatiofitoaf  obedience,"  as  signifying  the  obedience  recog- 
nized aa  dna  to  a  aoparior  ctSeet  of  tbe  church  from  an 
inferior,  aa  tbat  dua  to  •  biahop  from  a  presbyter.  Par^ 
hapa  the  be-ft  known  and  most  widely  spread  use  of  tho 
term  occurs  in  tlie  caae  of  Can/mtcai  Hours,  otherwise 
called  Hours  of  Praifer,  which  are  certain  atated  times  of 
the  day,  CMuigned  in  the  £ast,  and  in  tha  Wait  befota  tho 
Keformation,  more  especially  by  the  Church  of  Roma,  to 
offices  of  prayer  and  devotion.  These  were  at  first  thrt'O 
only,  and  were  auppoaed  to  be  inharited  from  the  Jewiah 
Chureb  (eee  Ptelm  Iv.  17,  Dan.  vL  10,  and  Aato  iii.  1),— 
namely,  the  thir  ^,  ."ixth,  and  ninth  hours,  corresponding  to 
9  coon,  and  ^  p.m.  with  us.  ITiey  were  incr^sed 
to  five,  and  aubaequeiitly  to  seven  (see  Psalm  cxix.  164), 
and  in  time  made  obligatory  on  monaatia  and  clatksl 
bodiao.  Tlia  fall  list,  recognixad  almoat  nnivaraally  througli* 
cut  Europe  V'fore  700  a. n  ,  stands  tbu?i :— Mutin.'*  (called 
al:9ci  Matiti  Lauds,  or  simply  Lauds),  Prime,  Terce,  Scxt, 
NiM^ea,  Kvensong,  Compline;  in  the  Saxon  canons  of 
^Elfric.  Uhtsang,  Primsang,  Undenamg^  Middajftang,  Jfoa- 
lano,  ^l^fntmny,  iVihisatuf.  (See  Du  Cange,  Glottartum, 
s.  r.  "  HonB  Canonic.ne;"  Uurandus, /J^  Of.  Divin.,  lib.  v.  ^ 
Smith  and  Cheetham'a  Dictumewy  of  Chrittian  AnttqwUiet^ 
art  "  Hours  of  Prayer.")  Bishop  Oosin,  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  L,  put  forth  an  edition  of  the  Ifoun  (as  books  tjf 
devotion  for  the  canonical  hours  are  o(t«n  called)  for  the 
use  of  auch  individuals  or  bodiaa  off  Cbo  Ea^iak  Omfak  m 
might  Uka  to  uaa  them. 

CANONIZATION,  a  caramooy  in  ttwChnrdk  of  Ronou 
by  which  persoD<«  deceased  are  ranked  in  the  catalogue  of 
tba  aainta.    This  act  ia  preceded  by  beattficati4]n ;  and 
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•fter  the  merits  of  tlie  indiriJual  lavo  been  du]/  tMtod 
Mid  approved,  the  Pop*  d«ct«es  tho  canonization, 
ntelanii  wm  not  iolrodaead  till  th«  12th  wntary.  The 

first  person  who  availod  himself  of  it  L'clAhii:,  bisliop 
af  C<jnstauct,  in  hli  letter  to  Pope  Calixtua  II.  relative  to  tho 
canonization  of  Biahop  Coumd.  Tho  net,  however,  datea 
from  a  much  mora  ramot*  antiquity.  The  coromony  was 
eriginaUjr  only  t  eommtnontioB  of  tb*  uoiiTn,  whose 
assifltatioo  wa.a  invoked  iu  tho  namo  of  tho  church  militftnt 
to  which  they  had  belonged.  Ori)<vndl]y  bi&liopa  decided 
wbethtr  or  not  the  candidAto  Lad  {airly  vindicatod  his 
eldai  ta  the  hoaoor ;  but  they  only  acted  as  the  oi;gaii  ol 
publie  opinion.  Ortbuduxy  wm  eertaiiilj  eonsUond  of 
great  importance,  ns  may  be  seen  from  the  lact  of  the  ex- 
dusion  id  Origen  and  TeituUian,  tboae  great  though  erratic 
gnSwm  of  tho  earljr  duitdi,  lioa  tbo  tidit  Aa  toon  as 
the  power  of  Rome  was  once  more  tipoD  tlio  iaceodaiit  in 
Europe,  the  pupcs  naturally  appropriated  to  tbenieelvea  iha 
important  privilege  of  canoiiizatintt  None  but  niartyra 
'.7en»  at  first  sdmitt«d  into  tho  mtegory  of  saints,  bu  t  in 
course  of  time  the  privdcgo  was  extended  to  some  of  those 
^oaa  men  who,  without  having  sealed  their  teatimoay 
with  their  blood,  had  ennced  the  sincerity  of  their  belief 
by  tho  purity  of  their  practice.  In  I.^ter  times,  however, 
tho  Fopo  ajuumed  the  right  of  admitting  iato  the  sacred 
catalogue  potentatea  whose  claim  aaama  to  liairo  largely 
consisted  in  their  support  of  his  temporal  interesta,  Not- 
sble  instances  of  this  are  the  names  of  the  emperor  Ueiuy 
I.,  canonized  by  Eugenius  III.,  and  Edward  tho  GonfMtOt 
of  England,  canonized  by  Alexander  IIL 

80  loag  aa  the  right  of  aeeording  tha  honooia  of  canooi- 
-ntion  was  "vcatcd  in  tho  biiiho[iM,  thcro  was  no  public 
guarantee  that  it  had  been  eicrcisod  with  ngour  or  discre- 
tion. But  whoa  it  passed  int«  the  hands  of  the  popes, 
means  were  taken  to  prevent  any  bat  really  meritorious 
pereons  from  baing  aaroUad  in  too  holf  category.  Even 
then,  however,  a  very  simple  ordeal  sufHced.  A  few 
i&ira«lc3  roport«d  to  Lave  happened  at  a  tomb  were  enough 
to  give  its  inmate  a  claim  to  have  his  name  inscribed  in 
tha  canon  of  tha  maa  among  tha  nombar  of  tba  happy. 
A  Romas  Oatliolio  writer,  tba  editor  of  Bittfei''a  Liva  of 
(he  iainff  (ed,  1866)  states  that  "  the  procoodings  of  a 
beatification  or  canonization  are  long,  rigorous,  and  ex- 
pensive."  It  has  been  aaaartad  that  iha  diaeomf  of  the 
iaat>naniad  feature  of  the  process  prevented  the  somewhat 
panimonona  Ueury  YIL  of  England  from  carrying  out  hia 
desiro  for  the  canonization  of  King  Henry  VI.  ;  R.^con, 
however  (History  of  Henry  VJL),  incUnea  rather  to 
the  belief  that  the  obstacle  hero  was  the  pope's  fear  it 
would  "  diminiah  the  estimation  of  that  kind  of  honour " 
to  give  it  to  such  "  a  simple  man."  At  a  later  period,  when 
tho  ceremony  Vr-aj  only  performed  ni'lcr  a  considcrablt)  lap*o 
of  time,  reasons  were  always  hard  to  be  found  why  the 
■aindf  aandidato  should  be  rejeetod.  In  modam  tinCB 
the  Court  of  Rome  has  shown  itwif  crtrcincly  averse  to 
promiscuous  canonizaliou  ;  and  !iinco  tho  days  of  Boncdict 
XIV.,  the  promoter  of  the  faith,  );opularly  known  as  the 
adwoeatu*  (fia£o/*«  or  davil'a  advocate,  has  axardsad  astrama 
mvaritjr  in  atfting  tiw  daloM  of  aspiraata    It  ia  firdier 

necessary  that  a  pprioJ  of  a  hundred  yc-.r^  should  e!.lpse 
between  the  death  of  the  eaiat  and  ius  aduu^ioa  into  the 
calendar.  But  the  more  pious  men  of  every  country  in 
£aropa  hava  ol  late  avinoed  ao  littla  ambitioa  to  aecnra 
tliia  poallramaaa  eomplimant,  that  it  may  now  be  oomidered 
to  have  gone  fairly  out  of  fashion.  It  ia  aW)  pn)lxiM.  tli  i' 
the  far  laoro  stringent  rules  of  evidenco  and  the  growth  of 
physical  science  have  tended  to  render  proof  of  the 
raponatural  much  more  difficult  than  it  aeemad  to  ba  to 
ovr  amdimTal  fonbthaM,  It  naj  U  obMrvad  tkat  Oa 
Lutbann  diviBaa  «f  tba  cantuiar  aftar  tha  Uafomaili 
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doceaAo  freqnantlj  tefcf  to  Um  ai  Ji.  ifartm) 

LttthcruL 

On  tho  day  of  canonization  the  Popa  and  eardinala 
officiate  in  white ;  while  St  Peter's  church  h  illuminated 
and  hung  with  rich  tapestry,  npuu  which  tho  arms  of  tlio 
Pope,  und  of  the  i>riiicc  orstj.t«  requiring  tha  OBiOllinticni 
arc  embroidered  in  gold  and  silver. 

Beatificatioo,  vuch  frequently  preoedea  canonisation, 
gives  an  inferior  j/afu*  to  tho  deceased  person,  and  a-^prnrs 
mtlior  to  rt'commcnd  him  aa  a  fit  object  for  Iho  cuUm  of 
his  co-religionista  than  to  enjuin  it. 

Sea  Du  Cange  Glo$timmmt  $.  9.  "  Ganonixare,"  and  tha 
lafaranoM  tliora  glirm  to  St  AngvattDa  on  St  John,  iha 
Bull  of  Vo\)c  John  XY.,  and  (for  the  ceremonies)  to  the 
Cerfmontaii  Jiomanum,  lib.  i.  a&ct.  16.  Ck>mpare  Milman, 
Lot.  Chrutianity,  bk.  xiv.  chap  iL,  and  prefaoa  to  Forbcs'a 
KaUmdv  ^  SeUtiik  jSainlf,  1673.  For  thaBoman  Cfttbolia 
atatemant  of  tha  caao  aaa  Albaa  Bnttai'a  £jiwt  <f  SaitO*, 
preface  to  edition  of  18C6,  and  an  E^ay  on  Bealxjicatxon, 
CnHonuaiion^  ^cc,  by  F.  W.  Faber  (Loudon,  184U).  Bat 
the  great  authorities  on  the  subject  to  which  all  Roman 
CathoUfli  Mfar  an  tha  daeram  of  Pope  Urban  Vm.,  aod 
a  treatise  on  Aa  antira  subject  by  Pope  Benedict  XIV. 

CANOPUS,  or  CAKoni  a,  in  ancient  geography,  a  town 
of  Lower  Egypt,  on  the  Mediterranean,  a  hundred  and 
twenty  stodi^i,  ov  filtaen  miles,  to  the  east  of  Alexandria. 
It  contained  a  vary  popular  shrine  of  the  god  Serapis; 
and  was  the  seat  <^  tae  manufacture  of  henna,  the  scarlet 
dye  with  which  women  iu  the  Exst  colour  their  nails. 
The  town  was  notorious  for  its  dissoluteness;  and  aa 
Alexandria  rtwe  into  eminence,  it  gradually  dedinad.  All 
that  remains  ia  a  heap  of  ruiria.  Canopu.<i,  tho  pilr^t  of 
McnelauB,  ia  Raid  to  havo  died  in  Egj'pE,  and  to  have  givon 
his  name  to  the  town. 

CANOSA,  or  CAMUsnnc,  a  of  Italjr«  in  tha  provisM 
of  Tarra  di  Bari,  and  dialriot  of  Batlatta,  aitoaiad  on  dia 
slope  of  an  eminence  on  tho  right  l>aiik  of  the  Aufidus  01 
Of&nto,  about  15  mil^  from  tho  sea,  and  G  miles  from 
the  battlefield  of  Cannie.  Its  moht  interesting  buildings 
of  modam  dato  are  a  fandal  castle  on  tba  top  of  the  hiS, 
and  tha  dnuch  of  St  SaUmu  the  patron  mbit  of  the  city, 
with  its  mu3(jue  lilie  cupolas  and  ancient  pulpit.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  latter  stauda  the  tomb  of  Bohemond 
of  Antioch,  who  died  in  1102.  The  ruins  of  the  old 
Boman  city  extond  for  a  conaidarahia  diatanoa  begrond  the 
modam  town ;  large  portions  of  ita  walla  can  itfll  be  traced ; 
and  there  are  cxton.sivo  remains  of  an  amphitheatre  wLiLb 
was  larger  than  that  of  Pompeii,  and  a  gateway,  frequently 
described  as  a  triumphal  arch,  dedicated  to  Thyjan. 
Various  explorations  have  Immght  to  light  great  numbers 
of  vases,  inscriptions,  and  miseellaaoous  antiquities,  among 
which  is  ft  comi'lete  IlhI  of  tho  members  of  the  municipal 
senato  Tho  vases,  which  have  been  principally  derived 
from  the  sepulchres  excavatad  in  the  tufa  rock  which  were 
discoTcrt'd  about  1803,  are  largo  in  size  and  somewhat 
coarst!  in  workniau&hip.  (See  Millin,  Dacr^ptitm  dea 
Umbeatut  de  Canota,  f^ris,  1813  )  Like  several  of  the 
more  important  citiaa  in  thia  part  of  Italy,  Canusium  ia 
aaid  to  hava  bemi  fonndad  bf  tha  Qreeiaa hero  Diomada; 
tho  origin  of  iho  city,  however,  can  be  traced  with  tolerable 
certainty  to  the  PelasgL  Canusium  is  first  mentioned  in 
hatoty  as  assisting  tho  Samnitcs  in  their  wars  against  the 
Romaaa,  bj  whom  it  waa  aofadnad  for  tha  fint  tima  318 
B.C.  la  the  laoond  Pnnio  war  the  Inbabitanta  gave  ahdter 
within  their  walls  to  the  remnant  of  tho  Pioman  army, 
which  rctrcatcHl  thither  after  the  rout  at  Cannce.  In  the 
second  year  of  the  social  war,  in  which  Oanusium  joined 
tha  raroltad  aUim^  it  waa  bmdcgad  ananoceasfully  by  the 
Koinaiw.  In  tha  ctfjl  wan  it  adfared  Mverely,  but  s^wuys 
cuntrived  to  piaMrva  tto  manieipal  ^vil^m,  and  waa  uavur 
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«win«i«MT  £rom  Room  till  the  dayi  of  Marcti*  Aaralioa.  In 
th«  itertd  Bmmiuinm of  Bonwi^  iti  bread  b  dMOtd 

03  gritty,  and  Trn'rr  as  extremely  scanty.  This  last 
defect  was  remedied  hj  Herodes  Atticus,  who  constrncted 
on  aquednct,  of  which  the  remaini  are  atill  Tisible.  In 
the  taoth  satire  of  the  first  book  iif  Sonea,  the  inhabitants 
are  called  hilinguet,  probably  from  tbor  speaking  Latin 
or  Qreek  indifferently.  Till  a  late  period  in  the  Middle 
Agea  OiDosiam  oontinaed  an  important  and  flooriahing 
dty;  liiife  ift  anffered  severely  at  the  hands  of  Lombards 

an-l  p3raepn«i.  In  l^iP-i  it  "stit,  I.-iid  in  ruins  br  an  earth- 
(-jUiike,  and  in  1651  it  waa  consiuerably  injured  by  a  similar 
disturbance.  Thelitle  of  prince  of  Csnoaa  was  baaCowad 
in  iTia  oa  Xibario  Capaea.    Popolatioii,  14^900. 

CANOTA,  Aimnrio  (1757-1^3),  ona^rf  dm  leading 
Bculptoni  of  modern  times,  was  bora  on  tbe  Isl  of  November 
1757,  at  Passagno,  an  obscure  Tillage  situated  amid  the 
recesses  of  the  hills  of  AboIo,  where  these  form  the  last 
undulations  of  the  Venetian  Alps,  as  tboy  subside  into  the 
plaina  of  TrcTiso.  At  three  years  of  oge  Canova'  was 
deprived  of  both  parents,  his  father  dying  and  his  motter 
raoianTinig.  Their  kes,  bowover,  was  compaosated  by  Iba 
taoder  aolidtada  and  eara  of  liia  palamal  giandfitliar  and 
grandmcther,  the  latter  of  whom  lived  to  experience  in  her 
torn  the  kindest  personal  attention  from  her  grandson, 
wba^  wbea  iMliad  the  m^oa,  gave  her  an  asylum  in  his 
bouM  at  Roma,  The  father  and  pandfather  of  oar  artist 
followed  the  oeeupatiofl  of  stone-cutters  or  minor  statuaries ; 
and  it  is  aaid  that  ch«ir  family  b  n  I  f  ir  several  ages  euppbed 
Fassagno  with  members  of  that  calling  Aa  soon  as 
Ouiova'a  band  eoold  bald  a  paadi,  ba  .waa  initiated  into 
the  principles  of  drawing  by  his  affertinnnte  grandfathar 
Pasina  The  latter  poajieased  some  knowledge  both  of 
dcawing  and  of  architecttire,  designed  veil,  and  showed 
eenudaiabila  taste  in  the  ezecation  af  otnaniaiilBl  work^ 
To  bia  art  ba  was  greatly  attadiad ;  and  ttpQB  bis  youtkg 
charge  he  hxikcd  as  one  who  was  to  perpetuate,  not  ooly 
the  family  name,  but  also  the  family  profeasioo. 

Tho  early  years  of  Oaaota  irara  paaiad  in  study.  The 
bias  of  his  mind  ^^-^  to  p^uiptiu?,  Rntl  iha  facilities 
afforded  for  tho  gratification  oi  this  predilectioa  in  the 
workshop  of  his  grandfather  were  eagerly  improved.  In 
bia  aiatb  yaar  ba  aiacittad  two  comU  ahiinea  of  Canara 
narUa^  wbteb  ara  atOl  aitant  Soon  aflar  tbia  period  be 
appears  to  have  been  constantly  employed  under  bis  gnu:  ^ 
faiher.  Amongst  those  who  patroiuzed  the  old  man  waa 
lbs  patrician  family  Falier  of  Venice^  and  by  tbis  means 
young  Canova  was  first  introduced  to  the  senator  of  that 
name,  who  afterwards  became  his  most  sealoos  patron. 
Between  the  younger  son,  Giuseppe  Falier,  ajid  tlin  artist 
a  friendship  commenced  w^icb  tarmioatad  only  with  life. 
Fnm  tba  intereai  wbkb  vaa  axdiad  in  tbia  funily  for 
Gbnora,  the  senator  Falier  was  induced  to  receive  him 
itader  his  immediate  protection.  It  has  been  related  by  an 
Italian  wittar,  and  since  repeated  by  several  biographai^ 
that  CSuwvn  iiaa  indebted  to  a  trivial  fortnitona  oirenoi- 
ttaoea,^ — ^tbe  moaldiog  of  a  Uon  in  butter, — for  die  warm 
interest  vfhich  FiJier  took  in  his  welfare.  Tho  anecdote 
may  or  may  not  be  true.  By  bis  kind  patron  Canova  was 
placed  under  Bamaidt,  or,  aa  be  is  generally  called  by 
filiation,  Torretto,  a  sculptor  of  eonsiderable  crninerrc,  ^ti  ) 
bad  tiiken  %vp  a  temporary  r^idence  at  1'agii.ino,  a  vil- 
lage in  tho  vicinity  of  the  senator's  mansion.  This  took 
plaoe  whilst  Canova  was  in  bia  thirtewth  year;  and  with 
Tnrratto  ba  eoatinaad  about  two  years,  making  in  many 
respects  considerable  progress,  Thi.s  master  returned  to 
Venice,  where  he  soon  afterwards  died ;  but  by  the  high 
terms  in  which  he  spoke  of  bia  pupil  to  Falier,  the  latter 
«aa  induct  to  bring  the  young  artiat  to  Yanio(|»  wbiyiar 
ba  ■floordingly  went,  and  was  plaaad  widar  n  napbaw  of 


Torretta  With  tbis  iaatnetor  ba  eoatianad  about  a  jaai^ 
studying  witib  tba  utOMat  aniduity.  After  the  termtna. 
tion  of  this  engagement  he  began  to  work  on  hi-i  om  u 
account,  and  received  from  his  patron  au  order  for  a  group 
on  the  subject  of  Orpheus  and  Eurydice.  The  first  fignm^ 
which  repreaeota  Eurydice  in  flames  and  smoke,  in  the  act 
of  leaving  the  infernal  realms,  was  completed  towards  the 
close  of  lus  sixteenth  year.  It  was  highly  esteemed  by  his 
patron  and  lhands,  and  the  artist  was  now  oooaidaiad 
qoabflad  taappaar  before  a  public  tribunal.  Tbabindnesa 
of  some  monks  supplied  him  wth  hia  first  workshop,  which 
was  the  vacant  cell  of  a  monastery.  Here  for  n^ly  four 
years  he  laboured  with  the  greatest  perseverance  and 
industry.  Ue  was  alio  nraiar  in  bia  attendance  at  the 
academy,  wbaia  ba  carried  off  aamal  priaaa.  But  he  relied 
far  mora  on  the  study  iiti  !  imitation  of  nature.  From  his 
contemporaries  he  could  learn  nothing;  for  their  style  waa 
vicious.  From  their  woTfca,tbnafora,  baretrarted  to  fivittg 
modala,aa  exhibited  in  everyvariety  of  wituntion.  A  largo 
portion  of  bis  time  was  aUo  devoted  to  anatomy,  which 
Kcience  was  regarded  by  him  as  "the  secret  of  the  art." 
He  likewiM  iraqaaatad  places  of  pnbiic  ammaflaent,  wbara 
ha  earefoDy  atoidiad  tbe  expresstona  and  attitndaa  of  tba 
pfccrformers,  Not  a  day  was  rilio^vcd  to  pass  without  his 
m&kioB  some  visible  advances  in  bis  profession.  He  formed 
a  iaadMion^*which  vraa  failbfiilly  adhered  to  for  sevaial 
years,  nerar  to  dose  bis  eyes  at  night  without  baring  pro- 
duced some  design.  tlThatever  was  likely  to  forwaB-d  his 
advancement  in  sculpture  he  studied  with  ardour.  On 
archaaological  punuiu  ha  bestowed  conaiderabla  attention. 
Witb  aneiaRt  and  iindam  bialoiy  be  rendoad  bimaelf  wall 
acquainted,  and  ho  also  b^gBB  to  aoq^usa  aamo  oC  tta 
Continental  kuguages. 

Three  yean  bad  now  elapeed  without  any  production 
coming  from  bii  cbisaL  Ha  began,  however,  to  complete 
the  group  for  bis  patron,  and  tbe  Orpheus  which  followed 
evinced  tho  frreat  advance  ho  had  made.  The  work  was 
universaiiy  applauded,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  his  fame. 
Several  groups  succeeded  this  performance,  amongst  which 
was  that  of  Dadalus  and  Teams,  the  most  cflebmtrd  -s  r-'i 
of  his  noviciate.  The  simplicity  of  style  and  the  laithial 
imitation  of  natyro  which  characterijied  them  called  forth 
the  warmest  admiration.    His  merita  and  reputation  baiqg 

now  generally  recognized,  bia  tbOBgbta  bagWI  tO  tam 
from  the  shores  <  f  t1i  j  Adriatic  to  the  banks  of  the  Tiber, 
for  which  he  set  out  ai  the  commencement  of  his  twenty- 
fourth  year. 

Before  his  departure  for  Borne,  bia  Xrienda  bad  appUad 
to  the  Venetian  senate  for  a  pension,  to  enable  lum  to 

pursue  his  studies  without  embarra&smcnt  The  applica^ 
tion  was  ultimately  successful.  The  stipend  amounted  to 
three  bnndrad  doeats  (abont  X60  per  annum),  and  was 
limited  to  threo  years.  Can;  vn  had  obtained  !t  t^rr^  of 
introduction  to  the  Venetian  arobaasador,  tbe  Cavaliere 
Zulian,  an  enlightened  and  generous  protector  of  the  arts, 
and  waa  NeaiTad  in  tba  moat  boapttabla  nanaar.  Bia 
arrival  in  BoDa,  IMtb  Paeeaabar  1780,  maiba  anew  aia in 

his  life.  It  was  hero  he  was  to  perfect  himself  by  a  study 
of  the  most  splendid  relics  of  antiquity,  and  to  put  his 
talents  to  the  severest  test  by  a  oompatition  with  the  living 
masters  of  the  art.  The  result  was  equal  to  the  highest 
hopes  cherished  cither  by  himself  or  by  his  friends.  Tbe 
work  which  first  eatablLshcd  his  fame  at  Rome  was  Theseus 
vanquishing  the  Minotaur.  Tba  figurea  aia  ol  tbe  heioie 
size.  Hie  Tietoriona  Tbaaana  ia  lapnaantad  aa  aaatad  on 
the  lifeless  body  of  tho  monster.  The  exhaustion  wludl 
visibly  pcrvadoa  his  whole  frame  proves  the  terrible  nature 
of  the  oonflict  in  which  he  has  been  engaged.  Simplicity 
and  natural  aspreiaion  bad  bitharto  abaiacteiifad  Canovali 
style ;  witb  ibaia  wait  now  unilad'  mora  andtad  oonee^ 
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tioas  ui  gnndcvT  and  of  truth.  TTje  Theseoa  wos  regarded 
with  rapturous  admiration. 

Canova'a  oelct  andertalciiij;  was  a  monument  in  honour 
of  Clemenfc  ZIV. ;  bat  btloM  h«  proceeded  with  it  he 
deemed  it  necessary  to  request  pcrmiasion  from  the 
YoQctian  scnato,  whose  servant  he  considered  himself  to 
be,  in  conaidemtion  of  tho  pension.  This  he  soIicit«d  m 
Mzaoo,  and  it  was  granted.  Ue  ntomed  immediateljr  to 
Smd^  and  opened  hk  eelabntad  tladio  in  tiM  Via  del 
Babuino.  Ho  spent  about  two  years  of  unremitting  toil 
iu  arranging  the  design  and  conjpoaing  the  models  for  the 
tomb  of  the  pontiff.  After  these  wen  cuniplut  J,  other 
two  jears  were  employed  in  finishing  the  muaumeat,  and 
h  was  finally  opened  to  public  inspection  in  1787.  The 
work,  in  thf  opinion  of  r-nthusiastic  dilettanti,  stamped  the 
uulhui  ttj  the  hrst  ariial  of  modern  timea.  After  five  years 
of  incessant  labour,  he  completed  another  cenotaph  to  the 
laemoiy  of  Clement  XIILt  which  raiaed  his  fame  still 
Ufber.  Wocin  now  eome  r^mUj  fram  Ui  disel. 
Amongst  those  which  belong  to  the  period  in  question  ls 
Vajrche,  ^th  a  buttorily,  winch  is  plaood  on  the  kft  hand, 
and  held  by  the  wings  with  the  right.  This  figure,  which 
it  intended  lo  n  penooifieotion  of  man'*  imm^etial  part^ 
ii  oonridand  M  in  abnort  ormy  respect  tht  taoA  fraMtfi 
and  classical  of  Canova's  works.  In  two  differont  groups, 
&ad  with  oppoaite  eiprtaaiuu,  the  sculptor  has  repr^onted 
Cupid  with  his  bride ;  in  the  one  they  are  standing,  in 
tlM  other  newnbent^  ThtM  lod  other  worki  idaod  his 
nptltidoli  00  li^  thot  tfio  moik  Ibetorinff  oien  wars  lent 
hlBfiom  the  Russian  court  to  induce  him  rem  ivo  te  St 
Futafdmiit  bat  these  were  declined.  "  Italy,  saj-s  he,  in 
viiliBC  of  Ibo  oeenzMaoe  to  a  fhond,  "  Italy  is  my  country 
ue  country  and  nattvo  aoil  of  tho  artau  I  cannot 
leoTO  ber;  my  infancy  wao  nurtured  beio.  If  my  poor 
til'Tibt  am  1>y  a^cful  in  any  other  land,  they  must  be  of 
some  utility  to  Italy;  and  ought  not  her  claim  to  be 
pieferred  to  aD  oOms  t* 

Noacioai  nods  wciK  prodaeed  in  the  years  1795-97, 
of  wbleh  wverd  wore  rep^tioDS  of  prerious  produc- 
tions. It  is  only  necessary  to  no-icci  thu  cl^l-Ii rated  group 
representing  the  Parting  of  Venus  and  Adunis.  This 
famous  prodnelkn  was  sent  to  Naples.  The  French 
Rerolntion  was  now  extending  its  shocks  over  Italy ; 
nnd  Canora  sought  obscurity  and  repose  in  his  native 
Paasagno.  Thither  he  retired  in  1798,  and  there  he  con- 
tinued for  about  a  year,  principally  employed  in  painting 
of  which  art  alio  bo  bad  aooM  knooriM^a.  Ho  osecoted 
upwards  of  twenty  paintingB  about  this  time.  One  of  his 
prodnctiocs  Ls  a  picture  ropresentiag  the  dead  body  of  the 
Sariour  juat  removed  from  the  crcas,  surrounded  by  the 
ihno  Maiys,  the  beloved  disciple,  Jooapb  of  Arimathea. 
and,  aomewhat  in  tbo  background,  Nieodamtia.  Above 
Bpp«>r\r?  ;h"  Father,  with  tho  mystic  dove  in  the  centre  of  a 
glory,  nod  surrounded  by  a  circle  of  cherubs.  This  com- 
poeition,  which  was  greatly  applauded,  he  presented  to  the 
farorhisl  chorch  of  his  nativa  place.  ETenta  in  the 
politiMl  world  baving  coma  to  a  temporary  lull,  he  returned 
to  Rome ;  but  his  health  having  been  impaired  from 
ardaoua  application,  he  took  a  journey  through  a  part  of 
Germany,  in  company  with  his  friend  Prince  Reuonico. 
Ho  lotomed  from  bia  travala  much  improved,  and  again 
conuBOBeod  bta  Uboua  wtta  lopowed  vigour  and  enthusiasm. 

Canora's  sculptures  have  b««n  distributed  under  three 
beads: — (I)  Heroio  compositioos  ;  (2)  Compositiona  of 
grace  and  el«ganea;^nd  (8)  Sepulchral  monumenU  and 
sibavea.^  In  aotieiag  tba  works  which  fall  under  each  of 
tbaaa  diviaiaaa.  it  wui  bo  impossible  to  maintain  a  strict 
chronological  order,  but  perhaps  a  better  idea  of  his 
podoctiona  may  thus  be  obtained.  Their  vast  number, 
bowam,  prat  noli  thiir  baittg  aB 


Soon  after  bia  return  appmred  his  Pereeos  witb  ttia  Bead 

of  Medusa.  l"ho  moment  •■>[  n  [irojtontation  is  when  the 
hero,  dashed  with  oooquest,  iluplays  the  Lead  of  the 
snaky  Qor^oo,"  whihtt  the  right  hand  grasps  a  sword  of 
singular  davica,  Bj  a  public  decree,  this  work  was  placed 
in  one  <^  tho  staus  of  the  Vatican  hitherto  reserved  for 
the  ri  :t  J  rocious  works  of  antiquity;  but  it  would  bo  a 
mistake  to  say  that  it  sustains  this  comparison,  or  that  it 
rivals  the  earlier  realization  of  the  same  subject  in  Italian 
art,  that  by  CellinL  In  1802,  at  pononal  toqaoet  of 
Napoleon,  Canova  repaired  to  I^uis  to  model  a  bust  of  tho 
First  ConsuL  The  artist  was  entertained  with  munificence, 
and  various  honours  were  conferred  upon  him.  The  statue, 
which  is  colossal,  was  not  finished  till  six  years  after.  On 
the  fall  of  the  great  Napoleon,  Louis  XVILL  presented  this 
statue  to  the  British  Qovemment,  by  whom  it  was  after- 
wards given  to  the  duke  of  'Wellington.  I'uLimedos, 
Crcugas  and  Damozenus,  the  Combat  of  Theseus  and  the 
Centaur,  and  Herculea  and  liebaa  maydoto  the  dasa  of 
heroic  compositii'n»,  although  tho  catalogue  might  bo 
swelled  by  the  fc;juuitration  of  vanous  others,  such  us 
Hector  and  Ajaz,  and  tho  statues  of  Wai>hingtOD,  King 
Feidiaaad  of  Nai^^  and  otheo.  Tho  group  ol  Uorculea 
and  Lidiaa  ia  oonnidNad  aa  tba  nuok  tBRibla'Concaptiia 
of  Canova's  mind,  and  in  ita  paenliar  afyla  aa  acarer^  to 
be  excelled. 

Under  the  seoona  head,  namely,  compositions  of  grace 
and  oUoanea^  tba  atatno  of  Heba  takea  tba  iiist  place  in 
point  ol  dais.  Four  timm  baa  tba  artist  embodied  in 
stone  the  goddess  of  youth,  and  each  tin  rj  v.:-h  e  m: 
variation.  The  only  material  improvement,  however,  u 
the  substitution  of  a  support  more  suitable  to  the  simplicity 
of  the  art.  Each  of  tba  stataea  i%  in  all  ita  details,  in 
expression,  attitude,  and  delieaey  of  finish,  strikingly 
elogaut.  The  Dancirj^;  Njt:ipli:i  maintain  a  character 
similar  to  that  of  tho  Uebe.  The  Graces  and  tliu  Veuus 
are  mora  dofated.  The  Awakened  Nymph  is  another 
work  of  aneommon  beauty.  The  Mother  of  Napoleon,  his 
consort  Maria  Louisa  (as  Concord),  to  model  whom  the 
author  made  a  further  journey  to  Paris  in  1810,  the  Prii\ 
cess  tli^tcrhazy,  and  the  muiM  Foiymnia  (Elisa  Bunaiiarte) 
take  their  place  in  this  class,  as  do  the  ideal  heads,  com- 
prising Oofinnai  Sappho,  Lauia^  JBoatrica^  and  Ualan  ol 

Troy. 

Tho  cenotaphs  and  funeral  monuments  fall  next  to  be 
noticed.  Of  theso  the  most  solendid  is  the  monument  to 
the  Aitbdndbeia  Maria  Cbrirtiaa  of  Aoatria,  oonsiiting  of 
rinn  fl^",iTT'S.  Besides  th/»  two  for  tho  Roman  pontiffs 
already  mentioned,  there  is  one  fur  Aifieri,  an'>th«r  for 
Emo,  a.Venetian  admind,  and  a  small  model  of  a  cenotapb 
for  Nalaoiv  baaidaa  •  gnat  vario^  of  monnmental  tiliavoa. 

The  oventa  wbieh  moiled  tba  Ufa  of  the  artist,  daring 
the  first  fifteen  years  cif  tlr  j  t-riod  in  which  ho  was  engaged 
on  the  above-mentioned  works,  are  of  so  little  importance 
as  scarcely  to  merit  notice.  His  mind  was  entirely  absorbed 
in  the  laboua  of  bia  atodio,  and,  with  the  axcaption  of  bia 
journeys  to  Psria,  one  to  Yienna,  and  a  few  short  interrab 
of  absence  in  Florence  and  othf  r  parts  of  Italy,  he  never 
quitted  Rome.  In  his  own  words,  "  his  statues  were  the 
sole  proofs  of  his  civil  existence."  There  wai^  bowavn^ 
aootbar  proof,  which  modesty  forbade  him  to  mention,  aa 
ever-active  benevolence,  especially  towards  artists.  In  1 8 1 5 
ho  was  commissioned  by  tho  Pope  to  superintend  the  trans- 
mission from  Paris  of  those  works  of  art  which  had  formerly 
beea.  conveyed  thither  under  the  diraetion  of  Napdaoo, 
By  his  zeal  and  exertions,  for  there  were  m-my  conflicting, 
interests  to  reconcile,  he  sdjustod  the  affair  in  a  manner  at 
once  creditable  to  his  judgment  and  fortu:iato  for  hi» 
ooantty.  In  the  autumn  of  this  year  he  gratified  a  wish 
ba  bad  loQg  antaitainad  of  viiiting  London,  wbaia  ba 
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whom  be  showed  porticolar  lympathy  onrl  r*  jjarcl  in  I  .en 
don  vaa  Baydoo,  who  might  at  the  tiuid  bo  oomxtod 
flM  Ida  npreaantatiTa  of  Uatorical  painting  thora,  and 
wtiom  ha  aapaeiall/  honoared  for  hia  ebampionabip  of  tha 
Elgin  marbles,  then  reeantlj  tranaportad  to  Engknd,  and 
igiionuitly  dr'.jrc elated  by  p^lito  connoit-'^f^ura.  C-'tnovsi 
rat\inied  to  Eoma  in  the  beginning  of  1816,  with  the 
nnaomad  apoili  of  liia  oonntry'a  genial  Immediatel/ 
after,  be  received  leveral  marka  of  distinction, — hj  tha 
hand  of  the  Pope  bimaelf  hia  name  waa  inaeribed  in  "  the 
Golden  Volume  of  tha  Capitol,'  and  ho  rccoivctl  tlm  titl- 
of  Buqnii  of  Iaehi%  vith  an  annoai  penaioo  of  3000 
sRcima^  about  HiB. 

He  now  contprrpV.*^  a  f^cit  Tr:>r)r,  a  colc-^^n!  Btatno  of 
Religion.  The  model  hiicd  Italy  with  aU-iniraUcii  ;  the 
marble  waa  pnxrared,  and  the  chiaal  of  the  sculptor  ready 
to  ba  applied  to  it*  when  the  jealooqr  of  ebwchman  aa  to 
dit  tS%£,  «r  aooa  oUier  eaxiae^  depif ^  Oo  eooatiy  of  tbo 

jirajcctcd  TTork.  The  Tnir.d  of  Canovn  inipirsv}  "with 
the  warmest  aea.ie  of  duvuUon,  and  though  foiied  in  this 
inatanoe  be  reaolvod  to  oonaacrate  a  abrine  to  the  oanaa. 
la  hia  natire  village  ha  bcfan  to  aaka  pt«pat»tia«a  lot 
ereeting  a  temple  wbteih  «w  to  oooMii,  not  on^  IIm  tbov* 
Btatue^  but  other  work?  of  bia  own;  within  ita  precincta 
ware  to  rapoae  also  tha  aahea  of  the  foaader.  Aooordingly, 
ill  ptcaaomtioa  «l  Ibia  dadgn»  ha  rapaired  to  Paaaagno  in 
iei».  AfmptnoMiatarlMMMBt  whkh  ho  «m  to  Ua 
wnfaboB,  tfcera  wullfled  mi  ineldeiit  wliiA  mrfn  the 

kinJlinee*  of  his  character.  'WLen  the  feativitio*  of  the 
daj  bad  terounatod,  ha  requested  the  ahepherdeaaea  and 
paaaant-girla  of  tha  adjacent  haadala  to  pMl  la  miow 
befort  hun,  and  to  each  he  made  n  pwaaa^  emandllig  on 

the  oocaaioo  about  jC400.    We  need  net  raerefore  lie 

•orprisefl  tliat  a  f«w  yeiirs  after«ftr<lfl,  when  the  remaioB  of 
the  donor  came  to  be  depoaited  in  theu  laat  aaylam,  the 
grief  vhieh  the  imronndiBg  paMntij  oviaead  waa  in 

natural  expraaeion  ao  intents  and  irrepresnble  aa  to  eelipee 

the  atudied  aolemnity  of  more  pompona  mourning. 

Aft«r  Uje  foundation-stooe  of  this  e<iifice  had   been  liid, 

Oaaora  letamed  to  Eome  ;  but  ereiy  aaoeeeding  antomn 
ho  ooatfaaad  to  vfdt  TtaMgno^  to  oidar  to  &oet  A« 

wnrlcmen,  arid  encourage  them  with  p*""TtniarT  retrarrls  anrl 
medala.  In  the  meantime  the  vaat  expenditure  exhaasted 
hia  reaooreea,  and  oompeUed  him  to  labour  with  nnoeaaing 
•nidiiilj  vhiaa  age  and  diaeaoe  had  act  thair  aaal  npon  hk 
fiHUi  Bttring  the  period  wUA  totamned  betweau 
eommem'rs:  operations  at  Paaaafno  snrl  docet^sc-,  he 
tetouted  or  finished  some  of  his  moat  atnking  works. 
Amongst  these  were  the  group  Mars  and  Yenua,  the 
•oImmJ  £gni«  of  Fiw  TL,  tha  PSat^  the  Bt  Joba,  tha 
teeaiBbeBt  Uagdalea.  Hia  lail  parfonaanco  wUeh  iaaved 
frcrn  his  hand  waa  a  coloaaal  bust  o'  hh  friend  the  Coi:nt 
Cioognara.  In  May  1622  he  p&id  »  riait  to  Nnjdc-s,  to 
•aperintend  the  oonstructioii  of  wax  moulds  for  an 
WBOitriaB  atatna  of  the  paijnied  fioBriwa  kiqg  fardiaaiid. 
nii  jeancj  materially  injured  Ua  beaKb,  but  ha  rallied 
again  on  hifs  retnni  to  pLnine,  Towards  tho  liitttr  end  of 
the  year  be  paid  bis  annual  viait  to  the  place  o(  hit  biith» 
vhen  he  ezperienoed  a  relapae.  He  proceeded  to  Yeaioa^ 
and  expired  there  on  the  13th  of  October  18Sa,  at  the  age 
of  nearly  rixty-fire.  His  diaeaae  waa  one  which  had  affected 
him  from  &n  early  a^M^  cau?,>:d  hy  tlic  continuoJ  use  of 
carring-toola,  producing  a  depreaaion  of  the  rihm.  The 
neal  wttagniahod  laaenil  booonn  mm  paid  to  Iiia 
remaina,  which  wcrq  '!rpo?it?d  ia  tfat  tMMplt  •!  FHMgBO 
en  the  2t)tb  of  the  aame  month. 

Oanora,  in  a  certain  aenae,  renovated  the  art  of  acnlpture 
in  Itafy,  and  braaght  it  badk  to  that  atandaid  fivat  which 
U  lid  dtoliaid  iiLd  <h*  MOM  M  «f  diMtal  teauty 


and  BwdaratlMi,  and  of  Titanle  bvanliiiB  and  hoauia  <» 

R'tiporhaman  energy  aa  embodied  by  the  uocxAmpIod  gcniua 
of  Uiobalangaio,  bad  suooumbod  to  the  overloaded  and 
flabby  maaiMriaroa  of  tba  17  th  and  18th  conturiaa.  Hu 
finiahiBgWi  gafinad,  and  ho  hadaapeciaJ  method  oigiTiag 
a  mallow  and  aofl  to  tiio  narbb.   Ba  lamed 

his  moidelsi  of  the  ftjirie  tiro  eli  the  work  ha  designed  waa 
intonded  to  be.  The  prominent  defaot  of  Caoova'a  attrao- 
ttve  and  highly  trained  art  ia  that  which  mkj  ba  lOBMCd 
up  in  the  word  artiAeiolity, — that  quality,  ao  charaetcristia 
of  tba  modem  mfnd,  whi^  aeixea  upon  certain  propcrtiea 
uf  cotiL^eption  and  execution  in  the'art  of  the  past,  aJid  u;joa 
certain  types  of  beauty  or  emotion  in  life,  and  makea  a 
oompound  of  the  tve— vagolatfng  both  by  the  atandard  of 
taate  prevalent  in  oootetnporary  "  high  society,*  a  standard 
which,  referring  to  cultivation  and  refinement  ax  its  higher 
term,  declines  towarda  foahion  as  the  lower.  Of  hia  moral 
character  a  gcnanMiB  and  aawearied  bcnevoUiue  formed 
tfio  moat  prantoaat  featvra   Ttm  graator  part  of  the  taal 

forttiGe  rffillred  by  hi?  "K-nrkB  •tm  distrib'it«<!  in  arts  of 
Uus  doscription.  He  ostabiiahod  prixee  for  artists  and 
endowed  all  the  academiaa  of  Boma  The  aged  and  un- 
fortniiato  van  alio  tha  ol^eeta  of  hia  peealiar  aolkitBdi^ 
Da  ttdN  wore  aainoioniL   Ho  tno  annllod  anongat  4* 

nobility  of  aeveral  statoa,  decorated  with  various  ordera 
of  knighthood,  and  associated  in  the  highest  profesaioiud 
honours  (See  the  Lif*  o/  Canova  by  Mamea,  one  toL  ; 
that  by  Ifiaaininv  ^iivr  ndik  ;  tho  JBAearqfia,  fagr  tha  Count 
Gcognara;  and  Optrt  8em»  H  Aniottw  C«tu>*a,  by 
Ajsrelmi,  NapIoB,  184  2  )  fw.  m.  r.) 

CAJNSTATT,  Cxnsbtaot,  or  Kanstatt,  a  town  of 
Wartemborg,  in  the  circle  of  the  Keekar,  about  24  miles 
N.E.  of  Stuttgart,  in  48*  48'  22*  N.  lat  and  9*  13'  49* 
E.  long.  It  ia  aituated  in  the  moat  fertile  and  popoloua 
part  of  tha  country,  at  a  point  where  the  high  roads  of  the 
circle  couTerge,  and  now  forma  one  of  the  moat  fiooiiah- 
ing  towna  in  Qermany.  Ita  poblio  buildinga  compriao  O 
cathedral  of  the  15th  century,  dedicated  to  UfTo,  a 
beautiful  town-ball,  the  royal  theatre,  the  markot-houao, 
fiad  various  Kiucational  inatituliona.  The  Wilhelma 
palaoe,  built  ia  1842-01  aa  a  aummer  reaidenoe  lor  the 
lito  king  WillbiB,  la  on  elaborate  axampla  of  tho 

Ssrftf  pnir  fltTlf,  find  iB  fl'irrounded  by  fxtrnniTo  und  ^'(^rtnti- 
ful  gajdeoB,  A  very  coaaidcrable  industry  ia  earned  on  in 
the  town, — the  moot  important  branrhee  being  wool- 
apianio^  djaiag,  oottoiMroaTing,  and  tha  maanfactan  «f 
Meal  and  bmcUimmi  llMtnnait  trado  ia  alillaioia  iiD> 
p-rtAnt  find  various.  A  large  temporary  population  ia 
attracted  to  the  town  by  the  fame  of  ita  mineral  apringa 
Theee  are  about  forty  in  number,  for  tiie  moat  part  of  tepid 
wdtKf  iriueh  is  tued  both  for  drinking  and  botltfBA  and  ia 
add  to  ta  highly  benotdal  to  dyapepeia  and  iraunaaa  at 
the  no^ouB  pynt' m.  Boaidoa  the  unual  bathing  eetabliab- 
menta,  there  are  eeyeral  medical  inatitutioQa  for  the 
treatment  of  apodal  diaeasea.  Sielberg,  a  hill  in  the 
neighbowdhoodr  apiraida  «(  600  feat  in  hoiditb  ia  intaraat- 
ing  for  fis  oaTatiia  and  tbo  muaerooa  foaaui  wUcli  ft  ba 
preeerved.  Kot  fur  dL^tai;*  tho  j/rincidy  scat  of 
noeenatttin  (previously  known  as  Kahlenjstem),  which  waa 
built  in  1834-30 ;  and  on  the  neighbouring  height  of  Ao 
Rothenberg  waa  formerly  the  anoeatral  caatla  of  the  house 
of  Wfirtemberg.    Oanstatt  is  mentioned  ae  early  aa  the  8th 

century,  under  the  nnino  c  f  Condinhit,  aa  tho  seat  of  a  great 
court  bald  bv  Charlemagne  for  tba  trial  of  tba  rebeUiona 
dakaa  of  AJemaonia  and  Bavaria.  From  Zxmia  tho 
Bavarian  it  received  tho  enmc  impcri.il  rlc^hts  unrl  pri^-ilrgoa 
as  were  enjoyed  by  the  to-iVTi  of  K.si£iIingcQ.  Down  to  the 
middle  of  the  16th  century  it  remained  the  capital  of 
Wttrtomborg ;  and  M  an  important  ^aoe  of  tMaaport  it 
hai  boan  fivqnently  tba  objaot  of  nilitaiy  oporiBBttfc  lb 
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1755,  at  tho  timo  of  (ho  great  earUiquaka  at  Liflbon,  part 
of  tha  town  houso  subsided  3  feet.  Populatioa  io  1671, 
1 1.804. 

CANSTEDT,  Kamu  RuMMMjumt  Oavm  w  jl667- 
1719)^  wia  bora  at  LtndaBlMrf,  ia  1667.    Ha  atvdiM  lav 

tt  Fraokfort,  trarelled  io  Italy  and  England,  and  served 
in  one  campaigo ;  but  his  health  failing,  he  was  obliged,  to 
ratira  into  privata  lifa  At  Bariin  h*  bacnnn  M^uainted 
with  Spaaar  and  Fcaneka^  whoaa  inlhmiwt dIrtwmMiad  him 
to  dawoto  Ui  caergiaa  and  ttma  to  ftotliar  tha  eiicntation 
of  the  Biblet  For  thui  he  ol-t.unfjd  a  large  amount 
of  mooej  hj  subsciipUoa,  and  eatubllshed  at  HaUa  the 
Bible  Societj  which  is  naned  after  him.  In  1713,  with 
tho  aid  o(  Fraadu^  lio  iaanad  a  ataraotgfp*  e<l>tioa  of  tha 
M«ir  Taatanaat  at  about  loarponco  •  copy,  and  naxt 
year  a  similar  editioa  of  the  whole  Bible.  In  1722 
aditions  in  Polish  and  Bohemian  appeared.  Canatein  is 
tba  author  of  a  Lift  of  Speiur,  a  Harmony  of  Uu  Gospels, 

and  Mfianl  thaolo^ical  woiluk  fie  ia,  beaidea,  one  of  thoae 
to  wlioin  tha  istiodnetMB  of  ttareotypa  printing  has  been 
ascribed. 

CAlfTABRIA,  a  district  of  HUf^tvl^  Tarraooneosis, 
Ijiog  OD  the  south  coast  of  tho  of  Binair.  By  the 
■ore  andant  fsograpbera  the  oamo  was  appuad  to  tha 
•atin  flottatrj  bow  occupied  by  the  prorinoea  of  Aatarias, 

Santander,  BLi..:ay,  and  Guipuzcoa.  After  the  conquest  of 
Spain  by  the  Iiuraaas,the  name  of  Cantabiia  was  roatiicted 
to  what  ia  now  the  proviaea  of  SantMidar  and  tho  «Mtcm 
psftion  Af  AaturiaiL 

The  Cantabci  ware  not  improbably  the  nmaina  of  an 
r. 'J l  it  lit  Iberian  population,  and  were,  r.i  rord;;,;;  t.  .H,me, 
the  ancestors  of  the  modem  Basquaa.  They  were  the  most 
warlike  of  aU  the  aativa  Spaaln  tribio  ttial  tilta  Romans 
bad  to  onaoaBtar^  and  were  ne?«r  eomplatalv  subdued. 
Together  with  tlie  Astares,  they  offered  for  many  ages  a 
successful  resistance  to  the  Roman  urras,  and  were  only  at 
last  compelled  to  Acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  Rome  by 
Aaguatos.  They  revolted  a  few  years  after,  but  were 
d«faatad  with  great  slaughter  by  Agrippo,  19  a&  When, 
however,  their  losses  had  been  somewhat  repaired,  they  again 
declared  war;  aiJ  iL:  j  were  only  kept  in  check  by  the 
most  vigorous  exertions  of  the  Elmperor  Tiberioa.  Their 
indotnitddo  apirit  is  frequently  alluded  to  in  the  ancient 
daaaics;  among  others  Horace  alludes  to  the  "  Citniabrvn 
indoeium  jvpa  ferrt  notlra."  Cantabria  under  the  Roman 
empire  comprchendtd  fivo  principal  tribes, — the  Pleulauri, 
the  Yarduli,  the  Autrigonea,  the  Coniaci  or  Concani  (who 
ltd  OB  the  blood  of  their  horses, — "  JMim  tM^uv 
CoHcanum  and  the  TuisL  There  were  numerous  towns 
and  Tillages  distributed  throughout  the  country,  of  which 
the  moat  important  was  Juliobriga. 

CANTACUZENUS,  Johjlnvu,  emperoi^  of  the  East, 
calelMalod  M  a  atataniaa,  general,  and  historian,  was 
bom  at  Constantinople,  of  an  ancient  and  opulent  family, 
and  under  tha  reign  of  the  elder  Androuicus  held  the 
high  office  of  Groat  Domestic,  In  tlio  disputes  that  ensued 
between  that  emperor  and  his  grundson,  Cantacusonus 
aepouaed  the  causa  of  the  latter ;  and  whan  Andronicua  IL, 
on  the  abdication  of  his  grandfather,  ascended  the  throne 
(1328)  be  was  cntmstod  with  the  supreme  administra- 
tion of  aSiurs,  in  which  capacity  ha  displayed  considerable 
viguur  and  ability.  On  the  death  of  tha  emperor  in  1341, 
Cantacutonos  waa  left  regeat^  and  gaatdiaa  of  hia  ton  John 

Palxologus,  who  was  bnt  r.ir.o  yr-ara  cf  ego  \\Ticthcr  he 
M«uld  have  continued  f<iii,liia.  io  ii^  trust  is  uncertain; 
1>at  being  suspected  by  the  cmprciis,  and  the  object  of  the 
boattlity  of  a  powerful  party  at  court,  ha  rebelled,  and  got 
lia»alf  arownad  ampetor  in  one  of  the  pvovineial  towns, 

while  opp>onenta,   with  youcf^  cnipercr  John, 

MiiUiilaioed  theuwelvca  aX  CoAstaatiAoi^iek    The  uvii  war 
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T^hich  i-osued  lasted  six  yenrs  ;  ftnt!  ns  rirnl  parties 
were  obliged  to  call  in  the  aid  ol  the  iServukuji  and 
Turks,  and  to  engage  mercenariea  of  every  description, 
the  amjMM  waa  ndaoad  to  a  atata  of  inondible  confiiaion, 
and  nearly  ralaad.  At  the  ontaat  Otataennnaa  waa  ao 
hard  prtssod  that  ho  waa  obliged  to  flj^o  into  Scrvia.  An 
aUiaace  with  Servia  euabled  mm  to  mako  iiead  a^uiuit 
his  enemies  for  some  time ;  but  hia  inconstant  allies  soon 
left  him  to  join  tha  otbar  aid«^  or  to  punuM  tbair  own 
privata  enda.   It  waa  with  die  halp  of  ue  IvakM  that  he 

brought  the  w^r  to  a  tprmination.  He  formed  an  nl'iance 
with  Orchan,  iLu  UiUaum  Sultan  of  Bruussa,  on  the  dis- 
graceful conditions  of  sending  his  daughter  to  the  harem 
of  the  Tnffc,  and  of  allowing  ha  aimj  to  make  alavae  of 
the  Onek  Balijael&   In  1S46  ha  enteied  GbnataatiBopla  ia 

triumph,  anii  f creed  his  opponents  to  an  arrangement  by 
whicb  ho  became  joiot  emperor  with  John  PaUeolugua, 
retaining  the  adminiatraliva  power  io  his  own  handa  during 
the  BiaMitif  at  hia  ooDMgiiaL  It  ia  impoaaibla  to  give  a 
eonnaeted  Tiew  of  tiio  gofanmuat  of  Oaataeoiaiiaa.  Tha 

f-m;  iro,  already  broken  up^  into  d:>c  nnijcted  fragments, 
and  reduced  to  the  narrowest  limits,  was  assailed  on  every 
side  by  open  """"iftl  Ht  treacheroua  frienda.  There  were 
mia  with  tha  QeaoaM^  who  had  a  ookoiy  at  Qalata  and 
had  BMMiay  tfaaaactaonB  irith  tha  couii^  and  with  the 
Senrians,  who  were  at  that  time  eatablishjng  an  extensive 
empire  on  the  north-western  frontiers, — carried  on  m  every 
OHO  without  energy  and  without  happy  reault ;  and  there 
waa  a  haianiffwt  n"'**"*^  with  the  Turks,  who  made  theit 
first  pannaaant  wttlaoiaat  in  Europe,  at  Callipolia,  ia 
Thrace,  towards  the  end  of  tho  reign  of  Cantacazonus 
(1354).  It  would  be  wrong  to  bhuna  him,  however,  for 
introducing  thuse  enemies  of  Christendom  into  Europe, 
as  they  had  bean  in  the  habit  of  inteipcMiiBg  in  tha 
unhappy  strugglea  fli  the  Oraeic  wnpira.  Vo  uditidoal 
energy  could  have  aaved  a  moribund  state  from  destruction 
at  the  haiid3  uf  its  more  vigorous  neighbour.  Yet  Can- 
tocuzenua  was  far  too  ready  to  employ  them  ia  bia  Europaelt 
quarrela ;  and  aa  be  had  not  money  to  pay  tham,  thiagiva 
them  a  ready  pretext  for  seizing  upon  a  Emopeao  town. 
The  final  (  J  iiurdens  imiKi:  i  d  ly  Ciintacuzenus  bnJ  long 
been  displeasing  to  hia  subjects,  and  there  had  al  wiiy."  baeot 
a  strong  faction  in  favour  of  John  Falseologui.  11  nee, 
when  the  latter  entered  Constantinoj^  in  the  and  of  lUi, 
hia  sacceaa  waa  easy.  Cantacnxenua  rrtirad  to  a  moniiteiy, 
where  he  occui  i<  J  himaalf  in  literary  laboura.  Ha  wrote 
a  history  of  his  own  life  and  timea,  which  haa  bean  inoor^ 
poiated  in  the  series  of  Byzantine  Idstorians.  Ciant«euifnna 
was  not  without  abilitjy,  and  had  aome  literaiy  merit  and 
even  eloquence,  bat  with  a  oonaiderable  share  of  tha 
Byzantine  vices, — timidity,  duplicity,  arid  fiJ-ily. 

CAKTAQALiX:),  a  town  of  Brazil,  in  the  proviaea  of 
lUo  da  Janeiro,  about  80  milea  N.K  of  tha  city  of  that 
name,  on  a  email  tributary  of  the  Parahyba,  with  a  atation 
on  the  railway  from  Bio  de  Janeiro  to  Campoa.  It  waa 
formerly  the  scat  of  important  gold  mines ;  but,  since 
these  were  worked  out,  it  haa  depended  almost  whoUj  on 
agriculture.    PopdatioB  •boni  4200. 

CANTAL,  a  department  in  central  France,  lying  between 
44"  37'  and  45°  2G'  N.  lat.,  and  between  2*  3'  and  3*  18' 
E.  long.,  bounded  N.  by  the  department  of  Puy-de-DCme, 
and  £.  by  Haote-Loira  and  Loz^  S.  by  Aveyroo  and 
Lottos  and  W.  hj  Coirtaa  and  lok  Ita  area  ia  2208 
squase  miles ;  and  its  population  in  1872  was  231,867. 

It  is  formed  of  the  ancient  province  of  Upper  Auvergne, 
and  received  its  nama  fnm  the  Plomb-du-Cantal,  the 
central  peak  of  a  bare  and  rugged  chain  which  travenea 
the  whole  department  Near  the  Plomb,  which  attaina  a 
height  of  above  G090  feet,  are  the  Col-de-Cabre  ond 
i  other  peaks  belongiflg  to  the  aame  system,  evidently  oi 
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lie  origin.  The  sIopM  of  tlia  higher  moanUiiM  an 
ttaep  ftud  bMM^  The  man  dsfitad  tiIUjb  an  thiolj 
peopled,  sod  in  wiMiwif  iffwd  pMtiiw  for  Um  fluAi  ubA 

herds  which  mignito  thither  from  the  low  countries.  Meet 
of  the  streams  of  the  department  have  tbeir  aoorcea  in  this 
•antral  tidee,  and  fall  by  a  short  and  rapid  coarse  into  the 
liffwn  iriiidi  travane  the  astaiiaiTe  valleja  on  attiiar  aida, 
Th*  pfindpal  ntm  ara  tiia  Alagnoo,  whteh  la  •  tribntMy 
■of  tta  Allier ;  the  Celle  and  Truyire,  which  arc  tributaries 
of  the  Lot;  and  the  C^re  and  Roe,  which  are  tributaries  of 
the  Dordogne,    The  climate  of  the  department  rarioa  con- 
AdonUlj  in  tlw  diiannt  locatitiaa.       ib»  allnvial  plain 
talmsn  Ifnnl  and  Saint  Floor,  and  in  tin  8.W.,  in  tba 
arrondissemrnt  of  Aurillac,  it  is  generally  mild  and  dry ; 
but  in  the  northern  and  central  portions  the  winters  are 
long  and  aaran^  Mli  the  hurricanes  peooliariy  violent 
The  intaninl  mMauma  of  tiia  department  are  •ooaidaraUe  j 
bat  Um  difloolly  of  land-camage  preTsnta  them  bebg 
aufficiently  dereloped.    The  hills  and  valleys  abound  with 
game,  and  the  atreema  with  fish.    Cental  prodnoee  a  vast 
Tarietj  of  aromatic  and  medidnal  planta ;  and  ila  mineral 
ptodoflla  indnde  eoal,  copptr^bBd,  iiaOiMiliawiiif,  granite, 
and  slate.   Sereial  minea  of  eoal  and  one  of  antimoay  are 
worked,  but  generally  these  natural  sources  of  wealth  are 
neglected.   The  cold  and  damp  of  the  climate,  which  are 
gnait  abatedea  to  the  caltivation  of  aom,  Iwoor  the  growth 
4^  the  paatares.   Oattle  and  horaea  are  aooordinglj  reared 
with  profit,  while  butter  and  cheese  (ineloding  ^e  famoos 
R<x|u.;fort  cheeso)  are  iiukJo  in  large  quantities.    The  wobl 
of  the  district  also  is  of  a  superior  qaabty.    The  inhabitants 
are  rude  and  nneoltiTated,  aoeoatooied  to  live  on  the 
aeantiest  fare,  and  plying  the  naanMt  handioafta  lor  a 
considerable  part  of  the  year  in  tteir  migrationa  to  Parte 
and  through  the  pryvincea.    The  principal  articles  of  food 
are  lye,  buckwheat,  and  cbestaata.   Oantal  ia  divided  into 
Conr  arrondiiaemente, — Aarillae,  Xainiac^  Mwalk  Mid  Saint 
Floor.    Its  capital  u  Aorillac. 

CANTAHINI,  Siuovt  (1613-1648),  called  SncoinDA 
PnABO,  a  painter  atul  ctchor,  was  bom  at  Oropezza  near 
Feaaio  in  1613.  He  was  a  diaciple  of  Quido,  and  a  follow- 
ahidenft  of  Dmnaddiino  and  Aumml  Ike  irritability  of 
hh  tcmpnr  and  his  ranity  were  extreme ;  and  it  is  said 
that  his  death,  which  took  place  at  Verona  in  1648,  was 
occasioned  by  chagrin  at  his  failure  in  a  portrait  of  the 
duke  of  Mantoa.  Other*  reUte  that  he  waa  poisoned  by  a 
Vantoaa  painter  wbom  ha  had  iqjnrad.  His  pictarea, 
though  masterly  and  spirited,  are  deficient  in  originality. 
Borne  of  his  works  have  been  mistaken  for  examples  of 
Ouido,  to  whom,  indeed,  he  is  considered  superior  in  the 
«Ktremitiea  of  the  figaree.  Among  his  principal  paintinge 
ata  St  Anttonj,  at  Oagli ;  the  Magdalene,  at  PcMro ;  tne 
Transfiguration,  in  the  Brera  Gallery,  Milan  ;  the  Portrait  of 
Ouido,  in  the  Bologna  Qallery ;  and  St  Ilomuald  in  the  Case 
FaoInccL  His  most  celebrated  etching  is  J upiter,  Neptune, 
and  Fluto,  bonouring  the  anna  of  Cardinal  Borgbeee. 

OAMTBUR,  AimooBva  (1700-1744),  Iba  faHiar  of 
Bnsaian  poatiy,  was  the  youngest  son  of  Demetrius  Cante- 
mir,  noticed  below.  Under  the  ablest  professors,  whom 
Peter  tbe  Qreet  had  invited  to  St  Petersburg,  he  studied 
|MHJ^itinati<»^  physics,  history,  moral  philoaopfaj',  and  oolite 
Hteratora.   when  quite  young  he  waa  elected  a  memMrof 

the  Academy  of  St  Petersburg  ;  and  ho  wrote  somo  satires 
at  twenty,  which  helped  greatly  to  lix  Kussian  vcnsiGca- 
tlOB  and  dei«lop  Roai^  poetry.  At  thirty  years  of 
a|B  ba  waa  nomiaatad  miidater  to  tba  oonrt  of  Qreat 
Britain ;  and  ttere,  aa  well  aa  in  fVanoa^  wUfliar  ba  went 
in  1736  as  minister  plenipotentiary,  ho  was  equally  admired 
as  a  statesman  and  as  a  man  of  letters..  His  conduct  in 
relation  to  the  difftrant  tarolations  which  agitated  Rnssia 
ausigig  kit  abaenea  |Mwai«d  hioi  tba  eonildaoca  and 


esteem  of  three  aueoeesiTe  princes.  He  died  at  Paria  in 
1744.  Baaidaa  a  Boaeian  translation  of  Aaacreon  and  the 
epiatlea  of  Hoiaea,  ba  wnta  original  aatfrea,  odee,  and 

fables,  and  translated  Fontenelle's  Plurality  of  Worlds 
and  Algarotti's  Didtogtm  on  Light  and  Cobmr*.  The 
Abb4  Quasco  wrote  hie  Ufa  In  Fiane^  and  ifirT*ftltil  Ua 
aatiraa  into  that  bMignafak 

OANTOUIR,  Dmonam,  aon  of  a  pribea  of  Uoldafia, 
was  bom  in  1673,  and  died  in  1723.  On  his  father's  deatb, 
though  not  permitted  to  succeed  to  the  throne  of  If  oldavia, 
he  continnad  iMhOj  to  aerra  tbe  Turks,  distinguishing 
bimaalf  in  naay  OHnpaigns,  and  acquiring  the  (Mental  ae 
wdlaa  dioEaropaaa  languages,  of  whidi  be  became  a  great 
master.  In  1710  he  was  at  last  appointed' prince  of 
Moldavia,  in  order  to  aid  in  resisting  tbe  ureatened 
invasion  of  Peter  the  Great  Convinced  of  the  approaching 
min  of  the  Turks,  Cantemir  joined  tiie  Caar,  and  abared 
in  Om  campaign  of  1711  on  the  PmCb,  which  prored  eo 
humiliating  to  Russia.  On  the  conclusion  of  peace,  Peter, 
who  had  refused  to  give  up  his  ally  to  the  victorioua 
Turks,  took  him  with  him  to  Bnaaia,  where  he  Uved  till 
his  death,  aaaisting  the  Czar  in  his  wan^  and  in  great  favour 
with  him.  He  wrote  several  works,  the  moet  important  being 
a  history  of  the  growth  and  decay  of  the  Ottoman  empire. 

CANTERBUBY,  a  city  and  borough  in  the  oonn^  oi 
Kent,  distant  from  London  65  milea  E.8LE.,  and  aitaatad 
in  Br  17'  N.  lat,  1°  15'  E.  long.  It  is  approached  from 
London  by  the  South-Eastern  and  the  London-Chatham- 
and-Dover  railways  ;  and  a  line,  six  miles  iu  length,  con- 
nects it  with  Whitstable,  a  small  harbour  ou  the  north  coast 


FUn  of  C»ntcrl-.i;ry. 


of  Kent,  which  is  ita  port  for  trade  purpoeea. 
tion  (from  wliich  the  rcayor  la  chosen)  is  elected  from  three 
wards,  the  Dane-John,  Westgate,  and  Korthgate  wards, 
and  consists  of  eighteen  councillors  and  six  aldermen. 
Here  are  held  tbe  quarter  aeiaiona  for  Eaat  Kenl»  tba 
petty  sessiona  for  tbe  Home  Diviabm  of  81  AngoatiBa, 
bcsi  lo  those  of  the  city  itself,  and  the  county  court  of  the 
iurrounding  districL  Tba        Oowt  of  Jnatica  haa  alao 
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iht^ct  Teg\einm  at  OnlHfta^  for  Ow  (lotal*  ud 

baiikruptcj  diTuiona. 
Caaterbary  eoDtaiaa  •  Mtkadnl  ckindi,      awt  «#  an 

arcbbiahop,  wbo  ia  primate  cf  all  Entrland  ard  metro 
politan,  and  provinci^  of  th6d;i:ice-5ca  souili  ui  Trent, — hiB 
own  ■"liocef.Fi  c<>mprisi[:^'  '.lio  grcrUcr  jjart.  of  Kent  and  a 
amall  piece  of  Surrey.  The  cathedral  ataff  couiata  of  a 
d«Bi»  ax  caaoBi,  twanty-fanr  hxmontj  eaaooa,  an  auditor, 
iix  preacherB,  four  minor  canooa,  and  subordinato  officers  ; 
and  attached  to  it  is  a  school  founded  by  Henr)-  VIII., 
and  ciUed  the  king's  school,  comprising  a  foundation  for 
two  mastars  and  fifty  acholaia,  with  a  few  exhibition!  aisa 
Tk»  cathedral  library  oootaina  aboat  9000  toIobm^  aad  is 
nrh  in  nnciPTit  charters  and  regiitera  of  the  monaatery. 
Besides  the  cathedral  there  are  fifteen  parish  churches,  and 
plaeea  of  worship  for  Roman  CQtholicH,  Jows,  I'l:; turians, 
Indepeadenta,  Baptiata,  Wealeyaoa,  Lady  Hontingdon'a 
eeagragatioB,  tad  A*  Sedetj  of  Frieoda.   Id  the  crypt  of 

the  cathrdml  there  is  also  a  ehnrcb  founded  by  Queen 
Eaxabetli  for  Frt.':i<:;i  Protestant  rcfugecB,  and  still  used 
by  a  small  Fre.nch  congTcgation.  A  college  for  the 
edocation  of  miniooary  dergy  of  the  Chnreh  of  Eoglaad 
wm  f«aiidad  by  Royal  Charter  in  1848  on  the  mioa  of  St 
Anc-mtir.c'n  ahhcy  ;  nnd  on  St  Thomas  Hi!!  in  the  subcr^i 
u  the  boja'  school  ijf  the  CltT^  Orphan  CyqwraUou,  The 
principal  public  bniliiingn.  are  the  Quild  Hall,  the  Com 
Kif.hanga  with  market-place  below,  the  lioMiua,  the  Kent 
•ad  OnteilNiiy  Hoaprtal,  an  famatiba  for  apwwda  of 

ICQ  patients,  End  the  pn^l,  irhirh  is  for  the  PMtpm  divi- 
Mon  of  tiio  cuuiily,  wiiii  tha  county  court-hall  adjoining. 
The  city  contains  barracks  for  horae,  foot,  and  artillery,— 
thai  for  cavalry  being  naed  for  difdta  of  lagimenta  on 
foniga  MrtMO^  and  fhat  for  fafratrf  at  Am  brigade  dep«t 
of  the  3rd  regiment  (Bti^T?)  and  the  East  Kent  r^ment,  and 
aa  the  headquarters  of  the  East  Kent  mUitia.  The  trade  of 
Canterbury  compriaea  good  marketa  for  hope  and  oom,'bat 
has  BO  other  apadalily.  Thar*  am  aoma  plaamil  pablio 
gBRUna  kaowB  aa  the  DaaoJolm  WoIIul  Tba  labiuba 
and  neighbonrlinpd  nrn  faTonrite  spots  for  residence. 

CaDterbnrj  returns  two  members  lo  Parliament,  the  con- 
ifitaency  being  2794  (revision  1876).  The  population 
k  1871  was  20,963,  and  the  BOmbar  of  hooiaa  4102. 

OntaAory  occnpiea  Um  rita  of  At  BoBum  Dmr&mnum, 
a  eity  eatabliahed  upon  that  ford  of  the  Piiver  Stonr  at 
which  roads  from  the  tbrm  Kentiah  harbour-fortreasea, 
Batupia,  Dubrcg,  and  Ltmanm  (aovHidlbcnKigh,  Dover, 
and  Lymne>  becanw  noitod  into  tta  oaa  gnat  ajlitary 
way  through  Britain,  knowa  la  later  day*  ao  Watling 

Street  Frr  rr^  tljis  ford  tho  city  apparently  derived  its 
Base,  the  first  syllable  of  which  is  the  Celtie  d%Br, "  water.' 
The  Komana  do  not  aeem,  at  leaat  towarda  the  end  of  their 
oeenpation,  to  have  made  it  a  atilitery  centre,  or  pvn  it 
a  permanent  garrison ;  bat,  aa  -a  halting-placo  Iroopa 
:i  the  rrifircli,  and  commercially,  as  lying  in  tho  direct 
path  of  ail  the  Cootioental  traffic  of  Britain,  its  importance 
at  thia  date  moat  have  been  considerable.  The  city  re> 
imaara»  ander  it*  bow  nam*  of  Ouitwaiahgnrig  (aiaoa 
■horteiMd  to  (b*  preaaat  word),  aa  dw  oipital  of  EUidhart, 
the  foTirth  Srxon  kinc;  of  Kent,  during  the  latter  part  of_ 
whose  reign  it  became  in  a  manner  the  metropolis  of 
England, — the  office  of  Bretwalda,  or  overlord,  of  the  island 
lotiboHambarbaoghaidbyEthalbait  It  waa  in  this  reign 
(!b  5M)  aad  uadar  dM**  droanwlaaw  Oat  Angustine 
and  hia  fcllo-x  misaionariea  arrived  from  Rotno,  and 
their  settlement  by  Ethelbert  in  hia  capitxd  became  the 
origin  of  ita  poaitioD,  held  ever  atnce,  as  the  metropolis  of 
the  £o Chnnh.  Ita  UataiT  fn»i  ^  tim*  becomes 
dually  aodadaallatL  Bara  Hved  and  ndad  AagaaHaa  and 
the  TiTiccecdini;  archbishops,  and  hr-rc  nnder  their  auspices, 
from  the  time  of  Ethelbert  and  Augustine  downwards, 


aroM  two  of  th*  principal  monasteries  of  "England,  tho 
abb^  of  fil  AogiMiBa  and  the  priory  of  Christ  Church, 
—til*  latter  ndad  by  a  prior  only,  aa  acknowledging 

tho  arrh)]i-hop  for  its  abbot.  These  were  long  rival*  I* 
importance  and  wealth,  m  wkicii  the  abbey  held  for  ••rwal 
centnriea  the  advantage,  as  posseasiug  the  shrines  of  the 
earlier  archbishnpa,  the  chief  aainU  of  the  English  Church, 
till  the  pre-eminenc«  of  the  priory  in  turn  became  decidedly- 
established  by  the  mu  rder  of  Archbishop  Becket  (1170)  in 
its  cathedral  church,  his  canoniation  as  St  Thona*  of 
Canterbury,  and  the  rt»ort  of  the  Christian  world  on 
pilgrimage  to  hi*  ahrine.  Uiradea  war*  almoat  immediatel  v 
said  to  be  wolkad  *t  hia  grave  in  th*  eiypt,aad  at  the  well 
in  which  his  garmente  had  been  washed;  and  from  the 
time  when  Henry  II.  did  hia  penance  for  the  murder  ia 
the  church,  and  the  battle  of  Alnwick  was  g;ur  oil  over  the 
Scots  a  few  day*  afterwards— it  was  supposed  as  a  result — 
the  fame  of  th*  auityr'a  power  and  the  popularity  of  hia 
worship  became  an  eateblished  thing  in  England.  On  the 
rebuilding  of  the  cathedral  after  a  fire,  In  1175,  a  mag- 
jiiflroLt  Bhniiti  wivs  ereoied  for  him  in  a  new  cLaprl  Lailt 
for  the  poipoae^  which  became  thronged  for  three  centuriea 
by  pflgrim*  and  vorshippers  of  bII  dasaea,  from  kinga 
nnd  emperors  downwards.  HeDoeforward  the  intereate  of 
tiie  aty  became  bound  up  in  those  of  the  cathedral,  and 
were  shown  in  the  large  number  of  hostels  for  the  nccom 
modation  of  the  pilgrima,  and  of  ahops  containing  wares 
eapedally  aaited  to  their  t**!**.  A  pilgrimag*  to  Canter- 
bury 1-i  -nnic  not  only  n  pious  exercise,  bat  a  fashionable 
summer  excunion,  aiid  the  poet  Chaucer,  writing  in  the 
14th  century,  has  given  us  an  admirable  picture  of  such 
pilgnmagai»  with  ^e  mannera  and  behaviour  of  *  party 
of  pilgrim*,  Ifliflorely  oijoyisg  tiM  jootnay,  *ad  tdltag 
Hl>:.ris's  to  each  rthc-r  on  tbs  rond,  Onr  Tcry  language  atul 
contains  two  words  orijjumtLiig  m  these  customs,— a 
"  canterboTy,"  or  a  "  canterbury  tale,"  a  phrase  used  for  a 
fiction, — and  a  "  csntar/'  which  i*  a  abort  form  for  a 
"  canterbury  gallop,"  •&  allniloa  to  tt*  pco*  at  wbivk 
these  pilgrirr.:4;i  were  performed.  The  largely  ecdait' 
astical  character  of  the  city  may  still  be  seen  in  tb* 
numerous  remains  of  buOdiugs  connected  with  the  chnreh 
with  which  it*  *tn*to  *boiiad  to  th*  pr«*ent  day.  Ill* 
ahria*  wifh  H*  vail  eolhfllid  vcaUh  w**  doatroyed,  aad 
every  reminiscence  connected  with  it  aa  far  as  posaibla 
effaced,  by  King  Henry  Vlll.'a  oomnussionera  in  1538. 

In  secular  history  Canterbury  has  been  leas  remarkable. 
The  castle  was  taken  bj  Loai^  *on  of  Philip  Atwoato*  ol 
France,  during  hia  iaeimon  fato  England  io  l91o.  Bera^ 
in  the  cathedral,  Edward  I.  was  married  in  1299  to  his 
seoond  queen,  Margaret  of  Franco,  and  Charles  I.  to 
Henrietta  Mana  in  1626.  Hence  started  the  Kentish 
rebela  onder  Wat  Ijrlar  on  th*ir  laareh  to  London  in  1381, 
taking  wiUl  tham  a*  pibonar  Anihbiihop  Sndbury,  whom 
they  beheaded  later  on  Tower  Hill, — in  this  point  curioualy 
repeating  the  action  of  the  Danes  during  their  inroAion  of 
1011,  who  8<  i  .-od  .Vrchbishop  Elphcge  from  this  cathedral, 
aad  ahortly  af  terwarda  pat  him  to  danh  at  Blackheath.  The 
**Oanterbnry  Christmaa,*  Aat  of  1647,  ia  known  for  the 
resistance  offered  here  to  the  attempt  to  carry  out  the 
decree  of  Parliament  against  the  obaervance  of  the  day. 
Out  of  the  rising  that  ensued  grew  the  "  Kentish  Petition  " 
for  the  releaa*  of  Cbarlea  I,  supported,  in  the  following 
summer,  by  aa  armed  gathering  of  the  gentry  and  yeomanry 
of  the  county,  which  waa  *c*ttsr*d  li|y  General  Aiiifiz  Ui 
the  battle  of  Maidstone. 

The  cathedra]  stands  on  the  aito  of  a  ^*«mtft  doidi 
given  by  King  Ethelbert^  together  with  hi^  own  polace 
adjoining,  to  Angustine  and  hU  monka.  This  early  church 
and  its  a4jacent  bnildinfira  were  destroyed  and  entinoy 

rebnilt  by  Archbiahop  Laofntnc  ia  1070,  and  Uta  chok 
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WM*  tgda  nhaBi  on  •  krg«r  Male  hy  hii  idoommv  Aidi- 
bialiop  AnMlm,  wboM  work,  in  torn,  on  bebg  iwtored 

afUr  the  fire  of  1172,  wai  then  considerablj  eokrged, 
Mpteiallj  bj  the  addition  of  a  dupel  and  cotmi^  both 
dodkatod  to  8t  Thonuu,  at  iU  eart«ni  and.  Ib  Ah  itate 
substantiaUy  the  choir  remains  to  the  present  day. 
Laafrtne's  naVe  sarriTsd  till  the  14th  centary,  when  it 
was  rebuilt,  with  the  exception  of  one  western  tower,  taken 
down  ia  IMl  Hm  cantfal  lowtr  wm  not  ooBplstad  till 
•boat  IMO.  n«  auMl  iDtemliiif  parts  raarfaiaf  ia  ^e 
present  church  are — (1)  the  s\ie  of  the  murder  of  Becket 
in  the  north-west  transept,  which  still  sh'-we  the  mark  of 
the  altar  erected  in  its  MMNBOimtioii*  though  a  prerslent 
story  of  a  stono  in  tha  paveBMiit  huBk  vhich  his  blood- 
stain has  been  cut  ont,  is  »  moden  flotibn ;  (2)  the  site 
of  the  shrine  itself,  shown  hj  the  rough  flooring  in  the 
centre  of  its  chapel.  King  Heniy's  commissioners  having 
destroyed  the  very  paTement  on  which  it  stood ;  (S)  a  few 
rem?\ining  windows  of  rich  12th  century  gloss,  uoique  in 
England  and  scarcely  equalled  on  the  Continent;  (4) 
monuments  of  the  Black  Prince,  of  Henry  lY.  and  his  ' 
qneen,  and  of  asTanl  of  the  aiehbiabope  from  Peckham  to 
role ;  (S)  fina  reoinu  of  Nonmn  ISrescopaintiag  in  the 
apsa  of  St  Gabriel  in  the  crypt ;  and  (6)  the  choir  itself, 
built  through  the  ten  years  succeeding  1174,  an  interest- 
ing apMimen  of  the  gradual  transititm  from  the  Norman 
Ityk  progressing  in  England  at  the  bitter  end  of  the  12th 
eantary,  and  showing  especially  the  first  introduction  of 
that  Southern-French  variety  of  detail  which  gained  a 
plao*  in  the  new  atyle  now  known  as  Early  Knglish  Many 
of  the  mouastie  wildiBge  etOl  randn,  ee  Uw  doiilerik  tlie 
chapter  house,  the  treasury,  the  two  entrance  gateways, 
and  the  lavatory  tower  now  used  as  a  baptistery  ;  and 
scattered  in  the  prednots  are  relics  of  the  infirmary,  the 
dormitory,  the  pnoc'b  koaii^and  three  sets  of  bnildingi  for 
hospitality  to  UNO  different  gndes  of  pilgrims— all  duvw- 
ing  great  beauty  of  architecture.  The  chapter  buildings, 
added  in  the  Isst  few  years,  are  not  so  praiseworthy. 

Of  St  Aagnetine's  Abbey  the  taonbe  are  fewer ;  but  b 
beaatifnl  gateway  of  the  14th  century,  the  abbot's  hall, 
and  some  remains  of  the  great  church,  attest  its  former 
maguificence.  Of  the  other  religious  foundations  of  the 
city,  no  remains  eiist  of  St  Gregory's  prioir  or  fit  Sepal- 
din%  aanneiy,  Imt  iateresting  parte  are  left  ef  the  Oray 
or  Franciscan  Frioni,  the  White  or  Augufltininn,  and  the 
Black  or  Dominican  Friars  (the  latter  the  first  friary  of 
this  order  established  in  England) ;  also  of  the  hoepitaU 
nf  St  John,  KorthgBte;  St  Nicholas,  Harbledown;  St 
Thomas,  Eaitbridge;  St  Lawrence;  and  that  of  the  Poor 
Priests, — of  which  the  first  three  still  rem.-iin  in  use  as 
almshoosea.  Of  the  fifteen  parish  churches  which  exist  the 
most  remaifcalda  is  St  Martin's,  the  chnrdi  freqnented  by 
Bertha  the  qneen  of  Ethelbert  before  Augustine's  arrival 
and  thus  the  earliest  seat  of  English  Chnstiaziity.  In  this 
church  Ethelbert  must  have  been  beptind,  and  the  exist- 
ing font  bee  been  enraoeed  of  that  age;  nade  and  archaic, 
however,  ae  it  la,  it  le  not  earlier  uan  a  Norman  date, 
though  Saxon  masonry  still  exists  in  the  church  walla 

Among  the  secular  remains  there  are  largo  portions  of 
ths  city  walls,  mostly  of  the  15th  centuy,bat  connected  in 
parte  with  an  earthen  bank  of  a  rery  much  earlier  date, 
and  in  one  spot  with  a  conical  mound  called  the  DaneJohn 
or  Donjon,  probubly  of  Celtie  origin.  The  Norman  keep 
of  tne  castle,  one  of  Bishop  Onndolph'e  worka,  etill  ezist% 
tmt  in  a  rnj  mntdated  oondition,  aa  well  aa  a  fine 
gnteway  tower,  tile  west  gate  of  the  city,  built  about  the 
year  1380  by  Archbishop  Sudbury.  The  Guild  Uali  of 
old  work,  but  has  been  refaced  with  modern  brick  ;  and 
part  ramaiaa  of  the  GSieqneie  Inn  for  pilgrims,  built  by 
pier  Cftilleadaa  ihanl      |ear  1400,  and  nentipaed  by 
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Chaaoer  ia  hie  Caafffiary  ftCw;  hoi aaeh  of  tUi«« 

burnt  down  in  1865. 

Thcr«  are  slight  remains  also  of  the  archbishop's  palace, 
built  on  the  Teiy  ground  orinnally-giTeB  by  King  Ethet 
bert  before  hie  eooTeteion,  and  than  Known  aa  Staplegate  j 
but  the  archbishops  bsTo  caaoed  to  Mdda  it  Ouilim^ 
since  the  17th  century. 

The  following  ia  a  Mat  cl  uAlkkvgt  of  OnliAuxto 
the  present  day  : — 


1. 
a. 
s. 

4. 

6. 

e. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
II. 
13. 
18. 
14. 
IS. 
1«. 
17. 
18. 
1». 
20. 
ZU 
92. 
SS. 
Si. 
SS. 
M. 

sr. 

88. 

s». 

80. 
8L 
IS. 
SI. 
84. 
SS. 
8«. 

tr. 


41. 

it. 

a. 

44. 
45. 
4«. 
47. 

48. 
49. 
SO. 
SL 
82. 
S9. 


Aagiutins,  697  to  SOS.  Si. 
Laurvotios,  SOS  to  619.  SS. 
MellUu,  ei9  to  «2L  M. 
JDJitu^  fi24  to  eSO.  87. 
HoQonuj,  631  to  058. 
DaiudfKiit,  655  to  664.  M. 
Theodore,  668  to  690. 
Berhtuftld.  698  to  781.  W. 
Tatwina,  781  to  734. 
Nothalm.  78S  to  741.  40. 
Cnthbart,  741  to  7S8. 
BrMgwine,  789  to  70L  41. 
Jmberfat,  788  to  7»0. 
iBthelhMird.  790  to  603.  81 
Wnlfrad,  808  to  839. 
riaogUd.  829  to  880.  U. 
Ceolnotliu  880  to  870.  64. 
Athelnd.  870  to  889. 
PlaMBsnad.  891  to  SSS. 
iBtbela.  m  Is  9SS.  M. 
Walbla,  9SStea41.  «7. 
Odo^  941  to  ftStw  N. 
AUbs,  968  to  661^ 
Donstaa,  91910  Ml.  M. 
JBtholgar,  968teiM. 
flymie,  990  to  m.  19. 
.Slbio,  99Stel00l.  tl. 
JOfMh.  or  BahMih  ION  to 

1011  n. 

Ljflag,  lOlS  to  lOflO. 
JBOislaoth.  1090  to  lOU.  ft. 
BadiitihlOMtelOCOk 

xotoTioioiDiMt.  ri. 

Stksad,  Itnte  im. 

XsuiA«ne,10r0tel«M.  U. 

AnaelaSilOWtelltt.  Y«. 

£d|i^hde  faiUa%  1U4  ts  77. 

Willka  de  OaiMlie^  im  71. 
teliai. 

fhaekM|IM>tolMI.  I*. 
ThirsM  Bssks^  un  ts 

lirtL  M. 
Blehaid,ltf4teUMl 
Bdi«ta,11tl4a]160.  n. 
tMbaUm^JessliB^  MM. 
HAsrtWsllsr.llM  to  IMM.  II 
Btsphtn  LsagtoD,  1M7  to 

IS98.  61 
Blehsid  Vetbsishsd,  1929  84. 

telSSI. 

Edmund  deAbbmde^  Ills  SS. 

toJ840. 

Bonlnce  of  SsTOy,  114S  to  66. 

1S70. 

BotMvt  Kflwsidtf ,  ISTS  to  67. 
1878. 

John  FecUum,  1S79  to  61 

1292.  81 
Bobert  Wiflcltslssy.  129S  to 

1318.  91 
Walter  BsyaoUi^  1611  to 

1337.  9L 
8Unoa  ds  UsophaiB,  13X7  to 

1331  I'M. 
Jeha  StaHbid,  IIM  to  1 91 

IMS.  I 


John  Je  Uffotd,  1348  to  1349. 
ThomM  Bradwardis,  1349. 
Simoo  lalip,  1849  to  1808. 
SimoQ  TiMhai^  IMS  li 
1868. 

WiUiua  WltllHV*  MM  te 

1874. 

Simoo  Sodbaqr,  Itff  te 

1881. 

WUiiuB  OsartMy,  IMl  te 

1898. 

ThooMs  liaadal  IM  te 

1414. 

Hsuy  CbUUkr,  141S  te 
1441 

John  SisflM.  144S  to  1451 
John  Ktmf,  146S  to  14S4. 
Thomas  BoaeAiv,  14S4  te 
1461 

John  Xertan,  1466  te  1100. 
HsuT  Dsm^  1601  to  1601. 
William  WeAsq,  IlOt  te 

15S1 

Thonss  CMBBMr,  ISIS  M 
1661 

Bigiasld  Pols.  1566  telSSS. 
Matthew  rsrkcr,  ISSS  te 
1671 

Oriadsl,  IsrS  IB 


Whitgilt,   ISSt  te 
UN. 

BUhsrd  PuielW  1C01  te 

1610. 

OMtgs  AMol;  ini  telSIS. 
WiUiMaLeM,  lOSSte  l«4& 
WiUaM  J^usn,  1610  to 
1681 

OiAart  ihddan,  MH  te 
1677. 

WflUsB  laasHlW  XSI7  te 
IML 

J«hn  nUelaei^  1611  te 
1M4. 

Thsnw  taiMa,  IMS  te 
1711 

Wiltlaa  Wak%  17U  ta 

17S7. 

John  Potter.  17S7tsl74r. 
Themss  Hsnia^  1747  to 

1787. 

Hstthew  HBttoa,  17S7  te 
1751 

Thomss  Secksr,  1758  te 

1781 

rndniek  CorawslU^  1766 

to  1781 
John  tleoi^  1768  to  160S. 
Chsrlss  luansn  Satte^ 

1606  te  16». 
WiUism  Bealq^  XHt  te 

1841 

John  Biid  Bamasr,  ISM  te 

JM2. 

C  T.  Longler.  1S62  to  1801 
AicUhakf  CsinphsU  Halt, 
XS6S.  (£.410.*.) 


CANTEBfiURT,  a  province  of  New  Zealand,  oeeaiijlBg 
the  central  portion  of  the  Middle  Island  on  the  eastern  eida 
of  the  great  dividing  range  of  the  Southern  Alps.  It  ia 
bounded  on  the  R  by  the  sea,  and  on  the  N.,  W.,  and  S. 
by  the  proviaeee  of  Nelaoa,  Weatlaad,  and  Otago 
tiTely.  fk»  wtm  «(  Cntarhwjr  ia  ilovl  8,693,000 1 
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fhyncftllf,  the  praffaM  Waj  b«  divided  into  two  longip 
tadiaal  uKtitm,  inn  aotUi  to  wmtb.  Of  thcM  tlio  omio 
wltriy,  wUeih  !■  coniidaimUy  the  largur,  is  noaiiteiiMMS, 

•loping  eastward  into  doims,  while  the  other  consists  of  a 
plain,  covering  tn  area  of  2,500,000  acres.  To  these  two 
main  diriaions  must  be  added  Banks  Peninsula,  an  uobtcd 
hilly  diitaicfc  od  the  «Htora  adgo  of  the  plain,  jutting  into 
Oo  MS,  wad  u  arw  of  S9O,00O  twm.  Thus  the 
•urface  of  the  province  is  of  the  most  diversificil  character, 
varying  from  the  snow-clad  peaks  of  the  Soutborn  Alps, 
wMdl  culminate  in  Mount  Cook  (13,200  feet),  the  highest 
mrwitiin  in  Now  Tm^v^^i  to  the  dead  level  of  the  plain 
en  tHuflk  Chrirteknfcft  itaads,  only  »  few  feet  above  the 
■ea.  la  hkH  Canterbury  gives  place  to  Otago  and 
Auckland,  though  Lakes  Ohau  and  Coleridge  are  largo 
aheets  of  water,  situated  amid  scenery  of  the  most  beautiful 
dMcriptioD.  Iho  rifm  ti  Caaterbuy  uo  ihort  and  rapid, 
foiiaiBf  widk  •  dtnofc  ooono  to  llio  mo,  rad  qoite  tudcM 
for  pwpoMS  of  navigation.  Apart  from  the  Humnui  and 
Waitatigi,  which  divide  Canterbury  on  the  north-east  and 
south-east  from  Nelson  and  Otago  respectively,  ud  hence 
boloBg  ttguUf  to  thfloe  province^  the  priaomel  riren  of 
Oautwhuiy  v  tbo  Ashley,  Weimaknibi,  lUkiin,  Aah- 
borton,  and  Rangitata.  They  are  all  very  liable  to  sudden 
and  disastnma  floods.  The  coast  is  poorly  supplied  with 
good  haiimin,  that  of  Akaroa,  in  Banks  Peninsula,  being 
tko  only  OM  Mb  in  all  kiade  of  weather;  Xbo  harbonr  of 
I^rMoltoa  li  apadoos,  but  ezpooad  to  eeaterty  windsi  The 
eaoilal  of  Canterbury  is  Chriakhanli,  and  the  other 
principal  settlements  are  LyttelloB  and  Akaroa  already 
mentiooed,  Kaiapoi  a  few  miles  north  of  OMrtalranh,  and 
Tinanv  110  lailsa  aonth  of  the  latter  plaoe. 
.  Tk»  dowai  and  great  plain  of  Canterbury  are  devoid  of 
forests,  but  the  mountain  regions  and  Banks  Peninsula 
yield  abundance  of  excellent  timber.  The  principal  trees 
ava  tka  talaiB  {Podoearptu  Totara),  rima  or  red  pine 

),  and  kahikatea  or  white  pine 
{Podcearptu  daaydioidet).  Coal  well  adapted  for  house- 
hold and  industrial  purposes,  though  not  of  tho  first 
quality,  is  found  in  the  Malvern  Hills,  to  the  west  of 
Christdinith,  and  bade  of  faonrtone  exist  in  Tarions 
loealitiee,  but  are  not  yet  worked  Gold  is  found  in 
the  aoath-westem  angle  of  the  province,  near  the  Otago 
border,  though  not  in  sufficient  quantity  to  tempt  many  to 
aeateh  for  it  The  wealth  of  Oante^uy  ooniitts  in  its 
foelEB  aad  its  yield  of  agiiealtaial  pradvea  In  1874  tiw 
province  contained  2,965,000  sheep  and  79,000  cattle. 
The  number  of  agricultural  holdings  was  3969,  and  the 
total  area  of  land  under  crops  of  all  klDdi^  UMdndiog 

coltivated  graaa»  was  about  380,000  aem^  of  wUeb 
111,000  aenamnviidareeraib.  Tbe  importi  of  Orates 

bury  in  1874  amounted  to  XI  ,568,826,  and  the  exports 
to  XI, 108,531, — by  far  the  greater  proportion  of  the  latter 
eoniisting  of  wool,  wheat,  and  oata.  Tho  export  of 
phoiausm  fibre  (New  Zealand  flax),  fnua  which  mach  was 
at  «aa  tbao  expected,  baa  giaafly  dedined,  but  on  the 
other  hand  the  export  of  preserved  meats  is  rapidly  rising 
in  importance.  The  population  of  the  province  on  31st 
December  1874  vras  71,316.  Besides  poeaessiog  many 
«od  loadi^  CSanterboiy  is  fast  being  opened  up  by  railwajra. 
The  fbft  dP  these,  from  Lyttelton  to  Christchurcb,  a  dis- 
tance of  eight  miles,  was  tunnelled  at  great  expense  through 
the  hills  at  the  back  of  the  former  town.  The  line  has 
ainaabaan  continued  on  both  sides  of  Christchnrch — as  far 
aanlli  as  the  River  Rangitata,  and  as  far  north  as  the 
Bivar  Ashley,  while  branch  lines  have  been,  or  are  being, 
const^cted  to  the  settlements  of  Soutbbridge,  Malvern, 
and  Oxford.  The  firat  railway  having 'been  odf  the  5-feet 
S-inch  gauge,  the  main  line  is  for  the  neat  pait  of  that 
iridtl^  vhila  tha  bwaahea  are  of  tba  tmmm  fuige  of  9 


feet  6  inches  which  it  abneat  nfaainqy  ada|tad  in  ottar 
parts  of  the  colony. 
The  educational  system  of  Ontetbwy  is  eomprdieaava 

and  efficient  In  addition  to  the  New  Zealand  Univeniljr 
(an  examining  institution,  supported  by  the  colony  as  a 
wiiolo,  but  having  its  headquarters  at  Christchnrch),  there 
are  in  the  capital  severxd  educaiiooal  inetitatioae  of  bub 
standing;  Spread  over  the  province  tbeio  are  aleo^Ul 
addition  to  schools  maintained  by  privp.t<>  enteijinAc,  many 
Govern reent  schools.  The  number  of  these  on  ^Ist  March 
isr.'S  wa3  93.  Tti^y  wi.r«  flftiidnrtad  hj  fS9  teaciban  and 
attended  by  12,000  scholara. 

Canterbtu7  was  founded  in  DeesBkber  1800  by  an  aaeo> 
ciation  headed  by  men  of  influential  i>osition  in  England, 
and  connectwl  with  the  national  church.  It  was  indeed 
sought  fi  r  11  time  to  prevent  persons  not  members  of  the 
Church  of  England  from  eettli^  in  Caoterbuir,  bat  tba 
attempt  waa  a  failiira.  In  1807  Aa  porttm  ef  fbe  pro. 
vince  west  of  the  Southern  Alna  VM  formed  into  a  separate 
province,  under  the  name  of  WaaliBBd.  Further  pcutacuLua 
regarding  the  history  of  Oaai«bai7  ^  '"•■d  tndw 
the  beadHv  Nsw  ZtALunt. 

CANThABUMEB,  m  Bumm  Tun,  are  the  ooamun 
blisfter-beetlat  {Otitiharu  vesicatoria  or  Lytta  venecUoria) 
of  European  pharmacy.  They  are  bright  iridescent  golden* 
gre«n  or  bluijsh<oloured  insects,  with  the  breast  finely 
ptmctored  and  jpobeeoantk  bead  and  tborax  with  a  Iragi* 
todinal  ebannd,  and  elytra  irith  two  slightly  elevated 
lines.  The  insect  is  from  half-an-inch  to  an  inch  ia 
length,  and  from  one  to  two  lines  broad,  the  female  being 
broader  in  the  abdomen  and  altogether  larger  than  tho 
male.  It  is  a  native  of  the  South  of  Europe,  being  found 
in  Spain,  France,  Oenaany,  Italy,  Hungary,  and  tho 
South  of  Russia,  and  it  is  also  obtained  in  Siberia,  The 
Spanish  fly  is  also  occasionally  ioiuid  in  the  South  of 
England.  The  iasecte  feed  upon  aah,  lilac,  privet,  and 
jasmine  leaves,  and  are  found  more  nu«Iy  on  elder,  rose, 
apple,  and  poplar  treee.  Their  preeenoe  is  made  known  by 
a  powerful  disagreeable  odour,  which  penetrates  to  a  con- 
siderable distance ;  and  people  sitting  under  trees  on 
which  the  insects  were  feeding  bave  been  known  to  ba 
injuriously  affected  by  their  presence.  They  are  collected 
fur  use  at  late  evening  or  early  morning,  while  in  a  dull 
bedewed  condition,  by  shaking  them  off  the  trees  or  shrubs 
into  cloths  spread  on  the  ground;  and  they  are  killed  by 
dipping  them  btobot  water  or  iritiegar,  or  by  expoeing  thaai 
for  some  time  over  the  vapour  of  vinegar.  They  are  then 
dried  and  put  up  for  preservation  in  glass-stoppered 
botfles;  and  they  require  to  be  very  carefully  guarded 
against  mitaa  atid  various  other  minato  tueete  to  tba 
atta^  of  irbid  they  are  peculiarly  liable  Ifr  H.  Rieb- 
lington  has  discovered  by  means  of  spectroscopic  obsen  a- 
tions  that  the  green  colour  of  the  eljrtra,  Ac,  is  due  to 
the  presence  of  chlorophyll;  and  he  has  demonstrated 
that  tba  vamtioiiia  of  the  spectral  banda  aia  antkiant^ 
after  tba  lapaa  of  many  years,  to  indfeato  iritb  aema 
certainty  the  kind  of  leaves  on  which  the  insects  wan 
feeding  shortly  before  they  were  killed.  Cantharidee  owe 
their  value  to  tba  piaaeBce  of  a  peculiar  chemical  principle^ 
to  which  the  name  cantharidin  has  been  given.  It  is 
most  abundant  in  large  full-grown'  insects,  while  ia 
very  young  specimens  no  cantharidin  at  all  b.ia  been 
found.  From  about  one-fourth  to  rather  more  thac  one- 
half  per  cent  of  cantharidin  baa  been  obtained  from 
different  samples ;  and  it  has  been  ascertained  that  the 
bard  parts  of  the  insect  contain  about  six  times  more  of 
the  active  principle  than  the  soft  parts.  Cantharidin 
crystallizes  in  colourless  four-aided  prisms;  in  solution  W 
prepared  with  lard  it  produces  very  powerful  Tea{eatian» 
and  taban  intamaUly  it  ia  a  tMent  Irritant  poiMb 
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SpwuBh  fliM  tn  most  largely  naed  aa  40  flztomd  applica- 
tion,  beiog  bat  rarely  lakan  intanally.  They  at*  applied 
aa  a  topiol  atimulaut  for  indolent  nlcert,  ta  mbefaeienta, 

and  especially  for  blistering  in  inflammatory  diseases. 
Token  internally  in  the  form  of  tincture,  they  have  been 
wed  in  dropey,  in  paralyaia  of  the  bladder,  and  for  pro- 
ducincr  aphr odisiacal  effects.  They  have  also  been  employed 
m  lepra  and  other  skin  diseases ;  and  they  have  had  s  re- 
putation in  hydrophoUft  and  «tli«r  Mcvotti  diioidm  wliieh 
th«r4o  not  deaMTCb 

•  A  very  large  ttttmbar  «(  adMf  inaaeta  bdoogiBf  to  Uw 

lunily  Cant.^.riridct  posseu  blbtering  propertiea  owing  to 
lhair  containing  cantharidio.  Of  these  the  most  remark- 
•Ua  ia  the  Tolini  fly  of  India  {Mylabris  eichorii),  the  range 
of  which  eztenda  fcon  Ita^  and  Qraaoa  thnmii^  Egjft 
and  Central  Aata  aa  far  aa  Cldna.  It  i*  Tvry  rktt  u 
caottaridin,  yielding  fully  twico  oii  mueh  as  ordinary 
cauthsridea^  fieveral  green-coloored  beetles  are,  on  account 
«l  tftair  coloiir,  uaed  aa  adnlteiaata  to  cantharides,  bat 
they  are  very  easily  d^tcrf  hy  eTqmiaMKM  with  the 
Vtf  if  powdered,  with  iha  micr«>&cupe. 

CANTICLES.  The  book  of  Canticles,  or  the  Song  of 
BolorocMi,  ia  called  in  Uabraw  Tkt  Soma  Sma$  (that  is 
lib  alaMff  ^  mmgt),  or,  aeooidmg  to  &•  iUl  atl*  vUeh 
•tanda  aa  the  first  Terse  of  the  book,  Thu  choieett  of  tKt 
mmgi  0/  Solomon,  In  the  Western  reraiuns  the  book  holds 
the  third  place  among  the  so<alled  Solomonic  writings, 
following  ProTerba  and  Ecdeaiaataa.  In  Hebrew  BibJee 
it  stands  among  the  Megillot^  the  fire  books  of  the 
Hagiographi  whicli  hsTe  a  prominent  place  in  the  Syria 
gogue  aerrice.  In  printed  Biblea  and  in  Qerman  MSS.  it 
»  Aa  first  of  theaa  baeanaa  it  ia  read  at  tiia  Faaaorer, 
which  is  the  first  great  feast  of  the  sacred  year  of  the 
Jews.  Spomsh  MSS.,  howcTer,  place  it  second  umoDg 
the  Me^tilot,  ginng  the  precedence  to  RutL 

Ho  part  di  tha  BiUa  haa  caUad  imttik  a  gmtM  divani^ 
of  ofriofooa  Hban  iStn  Bong  of  Solomon,  and  that  for  two 
rra-ouH.  Ia  tliG  first  place,  the  book  holds  so  uiilijuy  a 
position  in  the  Old  Testament,  that  the  general  analogy 
fli  Hebrew  literature  ia  a  very  inadequate  key  to  the 
verbal  difficultiea,  the  artistio  structure,  and  the  general 
conception  and  purpose  of  the  poem.  In  point  of  language 
it  is  moat  nearly  akin  to  parts  of  the  Bible  which,  like  the 
anag  of  Deborah,  belong  to  Kortheiu  Israel,  agreeing  with 
theaa  not  only  b»  iii«vidaal  tnfta  Init  in  tha  geoaral 
characterL'ti"  that  the  dpT^artures  from  ordinary  Hebrew 
a'^  aimoat  always  in  the  direction  of  Aramaic.  Many 
forma  oniqoe  in  Biblical  Hebrew  are  at  once  explained  by 
the  Aramaic  dialaot%  bat  not  a  law  araatiUofaaeiua.  Tha 
philological  dUBeoItfaa  «if  Aa  1»oo1c  ava^  liow«T«r,  leaa 

fi;!nIaHjci:'il  than  those  which  lie  in  the  uniqoe  charai-tiT 
of  the  Song  of  Solomon  ia  point  of  artistic  form,  and  in  tho 
vliala  atmosphere  of  tiunght  and  feeling  in  which  it 
movpif.  Even  in  these  respects  it  is  not  absolutely  isolnted. 
i  ttruliela  to  the  peculiar  imagery  may  be  fouud  in  iLo 
book  of  Hosea,  in  a  few  passages  of  the  earlier  chap- 
tan  of  FroTdiba,  and  above  all  in  tha  45th  Paolm ;  but 
aadh  liiika  of  union  to  tha  genand  naaa  of  tha  OM  Taala> 
mcnt  literature  are  too  slight  to  be  of  matcn'al  assistance 
in  the  solution  of  the  literary  problem  of  the  book.  Here, 
again,  aa  in  the  lexical  difficultiea  already  referred  to,  we 
are  tempted  or  compiled  to  argue  from  the  diatant  and 
inseeore  analogy  of  othar  Eastam  literatures,  or  are  thrown 
back  upon  tiiditiona  «f  nnaattain  oiigiB  and  aadMjgiioaB 
authority.  * 

The  power  of  tradition  baa  been  tha  aaoond  mat  aooroa 
of  rr  nfuaion  of  opinion  ah-iit  th?i  Song  of  Solomon.  To 
tradition  we  owo  the  titie,  which  apparently  indicates 
Solomon  aa  the  author  and  not  merely  aa  the  subject  of 
tha  buoL  Tha  antboh^  at  titlaa  in  tha  Old  Tadananl 
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(eee  Bible)  is  often  qnaationable,  and  in  the  present  mnm 
It  ia  oartaia  on  liagniatio  gnnuida  that  tha  title  ia  not  fiom 
the  hand  that  wrote  tha  poeni J  while  to  adnut  ^t  it 

gives  n  correct  account  of  the  authorship  is  to  cut  away  okt 
one  stroke  all  the  most  certain  threads  of  coiaiectiotx 
between  tha  book  and  our  historical  knowledge  of  the  Old 
Testament  people  and  literature.  We  have  already  noted 
that,  when  judged  by  comparison  with  other  i>aris  of  th  o 
Bible  and  by  its  Aramaic  t4:xture,  the  dtulrv  t  ^  Lintu  to  a. 
northern  origin  of  the  poem.  It  is  to  Northern  Israel, 
moNOTor,  that  tha  wholaloeal  oolouring  and  scenery  belong  ; 
SO~^that  even  those  cnmmpntatcra  who  stiJl  make  Solomon 
the  hero  and  author  of  the  book  are  compeiied  to  represent 
him  as  laying  aside  his  kingly  pomp  to  wander  with  « 
poaaant  gul  thrao^  tha  ^aidana  and  foresta  of  QaUleaw 
Tha  «Btaaablatt«aa  of  thia  last  attempt  to  tasena  the 
authority  of  the  title  will  appear  as  we  proceed. 

To  tradition,  again,  wo  owe  the  atUl  powerful  prejudice 
in  faTonrof  anaUegorieal  interpretation,  that  is,  of  the  view 
that  from  verse  to  veme  the  Song  sots  forth  the  history  of 
a  spiritual  aud  liut  uicrely  of  an  earthly  love.  To  apply 
such  an  exegesis  to  Canticles  is  to  violate  one  of  the  first 
principlea  of  raaaoaabla  interpretation.  True  ailagedaa  aro 
aarar  without  iatatnal  mAa  of  thair  aB^oiieal  daaign. 
The  language  of  symbol  is  not  so  perfect  that  a  long  chain 
of  apiritual  ideas  can  be  dsvelopod  without  tha  use  of  a 
single  apiritual  word  or  phrase ;  and  eren  were  this  possible 
it  ffould  be  &laa  art  in  tho  allegorist  to  hide  away  his  sacred 
thoughta  behind  a  screen  of  sensuous  and  erotic  imagery, 
so  complete  and  beautiful  in  itself  as  to  give  no  suggestioa 
that  it  is  only  the  Tehicle  of  a  deeper  sense.  Apart  front 
tradition  no  oa»,  in  tha  preaent  state  of  ez^esis,  would 

drf-am  of  allegorlrinc;  pK^etr}'  which  in  it"?  natural  pcti<?o  in 
so  iuli  of  purpose  and  luooumg,  so  apt  in  Mintimcnt,  and  so 
perfect  in  imagery  as  the  lyriei  of  Canticles.  We  aia  not 
at  libarij  to  aeek  for  aUagoqf  asuapt  whara  tha  uHbani 
aanaa  ia  Incomplete.  Thia  ia  not  tha  eaaa  in  Hm  Bong  of 

Solomon.  On  the  contrury,  <:\  vry  fcrui  of  (he  allegorical 
interpretation  which  has  been  devised  carries  its  own  con- 
demnation in  ^  fact  that  it  tokea  m'wwij  from  the  artistic 
unity  of  the  poem  and  breaks  natural  aequences  of  thought.^ 
Th9  allegorical  interpretation  of  the  Song  of  Solomon  had 
its  rise  in  tho  very  same  conditions  which  forced  a  deeper 
aeosst  now  uaiTorsally  discarded,  upon  ao  many  other  porta 
of  acriptwa.  Tat  atrangely  enough  there  ia  no  oridonea 
that  the  Jews  of  Alexandria  extended  to  the  book  their 
faTOorita  methods  of  interpretation.  The  arguments  whidx 
hare  baan  adduced  to  prore  that  the  LXX  translation 
UBjdiea  an  allegorical  azegesis  are  inadequate ;  and  Philo 
doea  not  mention  the  book  at  all.  Nor  is  there  any  allnaioo 
to  Canticles  in  the  New  Testament  The  first  trace  of  aa 
allegorical  view  identifying  Israel  with  the  spouse  appeaia 
to  1m  in  tha  Fanrth  Book  of  Esra,  near  the  close  of  the  1st 
Christian  cenlurv  (v,  ;  vii.  IC).     Up  to  th«  time 

tho  canonicity  of  the  Canticles  was  not  unquestioned ,  and 
the  final  decision  as  to  the  sanctity  of  the  book,  ao 
aMigatieaUj  oaniad  thiongh  by  &.  Akiba,  whan  ha 
daelaiad  that "  Ihn  whole  world  w  not  worth  the  day  on 
which  the  Song  of  Songa  was  given  to  Israel ;  for  all  the 
scriptures  (or  Hagiographa)  are  holy,  but  the  Canticles 
most  holy,"  moat  be  understood  aa  htiag  at  tha  aama 
time  a  victory  of  the  allegorical  interpretation  over  the 
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kat  remdM «f  ft^vinv  lAieh  ttguM  tbt  poott  m limply 

The  foRn  in  nUek  the  ■Degerieil  tinny  iMeame  ized 

in  the  synagogue  is  contained  in  tho  Midrash  Chailta  aud 
to  the  iargum,  which  is  a  commentary  rather  tbaa  a 
tronsUtioo.  The  spouao  is  IsfmI,  her  royal  lover  the 
divine  Idng^  and  the  poem  expUiaed  M  treciiu  the 
great  ewata  of  tbe  people's  history  faom  the  ExoaiH  to 
the  Messianic  glory  an  l  final  rcstonition.' 

The  authority  uf  Origea,  who,  according  to  Jerome, 
sarpasscd  himself  in  his  commentary  of  tea  volumes  on 
thia  book,  eetabliahed  tbe  aUsgortcal  tbeoqr  ia  tbe 
Chiietian  drareb  in  th*  two  nam  fonna  in  wbidh  it  baa 
since  prcvailod.  The  bridegroom  h  Cbriit,  tho  bride 
either  the  church  or  tho  believing  suuL  Tho  liUter  coo- 
eoption  i%  of  course,  that  which  lends  itself  most  readily 
to  poipoaes  «f  mjetical  edification,  and  which  has  mode 
Cbtttidea  tbe  manual  in  at!  ages  of  a  wide-spread  type  of 
reltgioiu  contemplation.  Hut  tho  other  vi^w,  which 
identifies  the  bride  with  the  church,  must  be  re^rdcd 
lha  atandard  of  orthodox  exegesis.  Of  coarse  the  alle- 
gOfiad  prindpte  admittad  oC  very  varioos  modifications, 
and  nnffily  adipted  ftaatf  to  new  niG^oai  developments, 
each  as  the  riso  of  Mariolatry.  Within  the  limits  of  tho 
orthodox  traditions  the  allegoiy  took  various  colours,  accord- 
ing an  iti  njMieal  or  ila  ptopbeticnl  aspect  was  insisted 
oa  Amaog  madimnl  oomaaDtators  of  tho  ionner  daae 
&  Bomaid  bolda  ■  pre-eminent  place ;  wbile  tbe  eeeend 
class  is  represonted  by  Nicoluus  de  Lyra  who,  hinuclf  a 
converiod  Jew,  modified  tho  Jewish  interpretation  so  as 
to  find  in  tbe  book  an  accoant  of  the  proeeutu  teduia 
mdar  As  Old  and  Mew  Testamentab  Ibo  pnmbetie 
Bgegeaia  jmAtA  ite  enlminating  point  in  the  nort-ftefor- 
nation  period,  when  Cocceios  found  in  the  Canticles  a 
complete  conspectus  of  church  history.  But  the  relaxa- 
tion «l  tnditional  anthority  opened  the  door  to  still 
MCUgir  VDsaiiei  «l  intetptotation.  Lather  waa  tempted 
to  MiJwitnml  the  book  of  the  political  relatfooa  of 
Solomon  and  his  peoplo.  Others  detected  the  loves  of 
Solomon  and  Wisdom— a  view  which  found  a  supporter 
ia  Boeenmilller  even  iu  tbe  present  contnry;  alchemists 
thought  of  Solomon's  researches  in  their  art;  and  Puflen- 
dorf,  hf  the  aid  of  Es^tian  hieroglyphics,  referred  the 
whole  t;)  vhi>  grave  of  Christ 

Thfi  history  of  the  literal  interpretation  begins  with  the 
grwat  **  commentator*  of  the  Syrian  Chorch,  Theodoroa  of 
Mopeneitia  (died  429),  who  condemned  equally  the  attempt 
to  find  in  the  book  a  prophecy  of  the  Ueasings  given  to  the 
church,  and  thu  i  l'  a  L-w  ri  Jit  lhat  timo  crprcs^i  .1  in  some 
quurtera  that  the  book  is  immor&L  Theodoriis  regarded 
the  Canticles  as  a  poem  written  by  Solomon  in  answer  to 
tho  eompiainta  of  his  people  about  his  Egyptian  marriage  ; 
and  thia  waa  one  of  tta  hereawe  charged  upon  him  after  bis 
death,  which  led  to  his  condemnation  at  the  second  council 
of  ConsUntinople  (653  A.D.)  A  litwal  intetpietatioa  was 
not  again  attempted  «QE  ia  1044  Ghatailkn  <GMdlio  or 
Oaatalioo)  loat  his  regency  at  Geneva  for  proposing  to  expel 
the  book  from  the  canon  as  impure.  Orotius  {Annot.  in 
T.  T.,  1644)  tODk  up  a  more  moderate  position.  Without 
denying  the  posaibiUty  of  a  secondary  refereixe  deaigned 
by  Solomon  to  give  his  poem  a  more  penguuMal  valne,  he 
regards  the  Canticles  an  primarily  an  &ip40Tvs  (coigugal 

>  THe  chkf  psMsgw  cf  Jewinh  writiagt  rtrwrlas  to  tbU  d^als  sn 
HIsbDS  Jadaim  HI.  5  &Qi  To  Tu  Sanhtdrim  siL  reretNr  psaons 
am  OfiXi't  CornvKT^tary,  ^  in<t  lo  ooatrol  «f  Us  olttdiB  Os 
introdactioa  to  tb«  commsotsry  of  Oclituch. 

•  Tho  tutor  tiMTarKari  la  tJj«  Polyglotti  tai  in  BuitorT^  RtbUnio 
KMe  is  dot  coirplet*.  The  conpUts  tsit  is  glvea  is  tbo  Vssles 
mhuon..  J  ir.  i^girdB-.  iTayiagn^  HMMwit  Umiak  MTU  ~ 
l^olj(k»tU  »M  •  Uua  vmion. 
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piBlda}  batweea  SolooMm  and  Aamok^  daa^lmr.  Yha 

diatiofltioa  of  a  primary  and  aecondliy  sense  gradually 
beeama  eorient  not  only  among  tbe  Remonstrants,  bat  in 

England  (Ligbifoot,  Lowth)  and  evoii  ir;  Catholic  circles 
(Ikmuot,  IGUJ).  In  the  actual  underatanding  of  the  book 
in  its  literal  sense  no  great  progress  was  made.  Solomon 
was  stiU  viewed  as  the  antbor,  and  for  tbe  most  part  the 
idea  that  the  poem  ia  a  dinmatie  epitbalamiam  was 
borrowed  from  Origen  and  tho  allegorists,  and  applied  to 
the  marriage  of  Pharaoh's  daughter.  To  reconcile  this  idea 
with  tho  fact  that  the  Song  is  full  of  peasant  life,  a  most 
aitififital  stylo  of  oompoaition  Imd  to  be  aasamed.  In 
Baeaoet%  onee  oelebnrted  thoory,  to  whieh  Lowth  also 
inclined,  tho  epithalamimn  ia  madu  to  ntend  over  seven 
days,  and  each  morning  tho  bridegroom,  who  is  fictitiously 
represented  as  a  shepherd,  ri^  early  to  pursue  his  rustio 
toil,  leaving  his  bride  alone  till  the  evening.  The  seventh 
day  is  the  Sabbath,  when  tim  brido  and  bridegroom  appear 
together  (ch.  viii.).  From  Grotius  to  Lowth  tho  idea  of  a 
typical  reference  dMigD«»d  by  Solomon  himself  appears  as 
a  OMm  axerescence  on  the  natural  interpretation,  but  as  an 
excresoanoa  which  could  not  bo  mnoved  without  perilling 
the  place  of  Ouitldae  in  tiie  canon,  which,  indeed,  was 
again  aasailed  by  Whiston  in  1723.  But  in  his  notes  on 
Lowth'a  lectures,  J.  D.  Michaelis,  who  regarded  the  poem 
as  a  description  of  the  endnriog  happiness  of  true  wedded 
love  long  after  maniam  pnvp*ed  to  diop  the  alleooiy 
altogether,  and  to  rest  the  eanonicity  of  Hia  hook,  as  of  £aee 
parts  of  Proverbs  which  treat  of  conjugal  affect i<ri,  on  the 
moral  picture  it  presents  (1758).  TIm  hints  which 
Michaelis  offered  for  the  interpretaUon  of  the  book  on  this 
jprineiple  abowad  a  aiognlar  want  of  delieoey ;  but  ths 
moraludog  ratiooaliam  St  the  period  was  not  to  be  shocked 
by  any  impropriety  which  wag  atLued  for  hy  tha 
"  important  moral  tendency  "  of  the  book  a  whole ;  and 
the  principle  laid  down  by  the  critic  of  Qottingen  was 
carried  ont  in  a  variety  of  hnwtheaeB»eedi,  as  HepleroOM,'' 
plained,  more  improper  van  the  other.  A.  real  ataph 
however,  was  made  in  1771  by  J.  T.  Jacobi,  who  distin- 
guished the  husband  of  the  Shulamite  from  Solomon,  and 
representing  the  laMar  aa  a  bofibd  templar,  pr^parad  tha 
way  for  tha  thsMj  now  neat  comnt  amonc  eritica. 
Tliett  eamo  Beidei^a  enqniaite  little  treatbe  on  Sohmon't 

S<mgtofLov<,  ihe  Olit}l  a-ul  Ssfetest  of  thr  E-ift  (1 778}. 
Ueitler  poeseaaed  that  delicacy  oi  ta&te  and  sympathetio 
poetical  genius  which  the  school  of  Michaelia  altogether 
lacked.   Delisting  in  tho  Can  tides  aa  the  transparently 
natural  oupreaaion  of  innocent  and  tender  love,  be  waa 
indignant  at  an  eiegoais  whiLh,  in  a  supposed  opologctical 
interest,  was  content  to  establish  a  didactic  object  for  the 
book  by  the  aid  of  hTpotlieaee  which  sullied  tho  pofitj 
and  profaned  tho  aanen^  d  tho  ntteiancea  of  genoine 
human  aiiMtion.   If  tho  aooga  tK.  Caotidee  were  allowed 
to  Bpcok  for  themselves,  they  would  need  no  theory  to 
explain  their  meaning,  no  apology  to  justify  their  morality, 
no  fiction  of  a  typical  or  didoctio  potpoee  to  commend  them 
as  pnre^  lovely,  and  worthy  of  a  uaea  in  a  holy  book. 
Is  not  true  lova  ilaelf  helyt  for  love  Is.  the  fountain  of 
all  man's  bliss,  and  all  love,  like  goodness  and  truth,  is  at 
root  one.    Herder  justifies  these  views  in  a  sort  of  (wrthetifal 
commentary,  whidi  triumphantly  vindiaalsi  Iho  ttdve 
InBoeenoe  and  gennine  delicaey  of  the  love  which  tbo  Vor  k 
displays.   Bat  bis  qrmpathy  with  the  sentiment  of  ilio 
Ototiclea  was  truer  than  his  eyo  for  detaibi ;  and  the  idea 
that  the  poem  is  simply  a  sequence  of  independent  son^^ 
without  in  nor  iinity.  gruiipcd  fo  as  to  display  various  phases 
and  ttagss  of  love  in  a  asturai  order,  cohninsting  iln  the 
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▼alno  to  rehabUltAte  the  allegorical  theory,  or  tHe  thoory  of 
a  aecoad  aeoso  coasciooaly  followed  by  Uie  author.  Evea 
fboM  coounaitatorB  who,  like  Delitnch  (1851  and  1876) 
or  hk  followcra  Zikkler  {186S)  and  Kingsbttiy  (in  the 
Speaher't  Commtntary,  1673),  assumo  that  Canticles  owe* 
ite  place  in  tbo  canon  to  the  typical  importance  of  Solomon 
in  Um  hiiUOT  of  ealvation  do  not  TontQie  to  make  tbia  idea 
•a  dflnneBt VI  tho  ovegesia. 

In  dc^-^rminini:;  the  literal  bptibd  rtccnt  schnlarfl  tnvfi 
followed  three  main  coorBcs.  Tao  theory  of  iIcrLie,r_  winch 
refoaee  to  acknowledge  any  continuity  in  the  book,  Tvas 
looqptad  \a  JgioUion  on  tbo  part  kA.  acholani  and  with 
■omo  liadtaitlMi  1^  Ooetha  on  Iha  part  «f  tin  pootai 
Commentariea  based  on  this  view  are  those  of  Dopke 
(1829),  Magnus  (1842),  Noyos  (1846) ;  and  it  has  also 
M^ogrM  tho  critical  aothority  of  De  Wette  and  DiesteL  A 
aaeond  nanr  whidi  k  at  pnaant  doadnant  Meogniaai  in  the 
poett  a'  nutt*  or  Jm  pronoaaeod  dnunsKo  dianoter,  and 
following  Jacobi  distinguishes  the  shepherd,  tho  true  love 
of  the  Shalamite^from  King  Solomon,  who  is  made  to  play 
an  ignominious  part  Propounded  in  last  oeatuiy  by 
Stftudlin  (1792)  and  Ammon  (1795),  this  viow  wm 
eneii^ticslly  earned  ont  by  Umbreit  (1620),  and  above  all 
by  Ewald,  whoso  a  uU  ikb"  guve  the  theory  a  now  develop- 
ment^ while  his  commaadiog  influence  among  Hebrew 
aohotwa  acqaired  for  it  genenl  noognition.  Ewald  assumed 
a  very  simple  dramatic  stmcture,  and  did  not  in  his  first 
publication  (1826)  Tentore  to  sappoae  that  the  poem  had 
ever  boon  acted  on  a  stage.  His  less  cautious  followerB 
hava  been  geaerallj  tempted  to  dispose  of  difficulties  by 
laliodvcang  aioca  eomplicatod  aetfam  aod  additional  inter- 
loontort  (so,  for  example,  Hitxig,  1855  ;  OinsVurg,  1857  ; 
Banan,  1860);  while  Bottcher  (1850/  tiid  hia  bust  to 
reduce  the  dramatic  oxpoBiticn  to  absurdity  by  introdndog 
tha  oomplazitiM  and  stage  effeota  <tf  a  modem  operetta 
into  a  dnmtt  iif  tha  lOUi  eeaCoix  beCofa  Cluriit  llMtUtd 
view  is  that  of  Dolitzsch  and  his  followers,  who  also  plead 
for  a  dramatic  form — though  without  supposing  that  tho 
piece  was  ever  acted— but  adhere  to  the  traditional  notion 
that  'Solomon  is  tha  anthor,  wlio  oolabiatei  kk  lofs^  to  a 
peaMiat  maidan,  irhom  lia  aiada  Us  wff^  and  in  whoM 
eompany  tho  proud  monarch  learnoJ  to  appreciate  the 
sweetness  of  a  trae  affection  and  a  simple  rustic  life. 

In  comparing  these  Tarious  Tiews  with  what  is  found  in 
the  book  itself,  the  unity  of  the  poett  baa  first  to  be  con- 
sidered A  certain  external  imi^,  not  menlf  in  the  general 
tone  and  colour  of  the  language  and  in  the  repetition  of 
similar  sentences  by  way  of  refrain,  but  also  in  the  order 
of  the  BMttw,  is  not  denied  by  the  foDowen  of  Herder, 
who,  however,  maintain  that  the  constituent  lyrics  were 
originally  distinct  poems,  and  that  thcv  owe  all  appearance 
of  continuity  to  the  arrangement  and  interpolations  of  an 
editor.  The  oorrectpess  of  this  view  wonld  be  poaitiTely. 
denoottiated  if  its  adheniila  van  aMe^  wifiioat  aiWtrary 
treatment  of  the  text,  to  digest  the  Canticles  into  n  rvnee 
of  lyrics,  each  complete  in  /taelf  and  mdcpcudcnt  oi  the 
net  But  no  commentator  Ina  hiUierto  done  this  in  a 
aatiiCsetoty  wav ,  and  the  most  iManiona  attempt!  aapa- 
eially  tbat  cf  Magnna— involve  l£a  amnptbii  fluit  dia 

editor  often  displaced  part  of  a  song,  aacrificing  tho  unity 
of  the  ori^^nal  lyrics  to  an  artiiicitil  composition  of  (he 
vhab.  It  is  plain  that,  if  assumptionB  of  this  kind  are  to 
be  made  at  all,  they  may  also  be  used  in  favour  of  a  theory 
of  original  unity,  marred  by  aubsequent  mbeonceptton. 

Have,  then,  the  supporters  of  the  continuity  of  the  poem 
come  nearer  to  a  positive  proof  of  their  position  t  Our 
atartiBg'fabt,  in  looking  at  this  question,  is  the  fact  that 
the  compoeition  takes  for  the  moffe  pKl  tha  fomi  of 
dialogue.  Even  if  the  book  is  lo  ba  ImkHl  m  fate  dt^ 
tiMt        il  nut  bt  gnoM  ifal  mil  «f  jpiMM 


have  an  amoebean  structure.  la  it  poeaible  to  show  that 
throughout  the  book  the  same  persons  reappear  in  the«e 
lyrical  dialogneel  And,  again,  tiaoo  tfia  oeene  of  tbo 
dialogue  certainly  varies  in  different  ports  of  the  book 
between  the  city  of  Jerusalem  and  tho  open  country  of 
Northern  Israel,  ia  it  priinibln  to  find  in  the  ptivni  U^-^rlf  a 
thread  of  narrative  sufficient  to  acconnt  for  the  change  of 
plaoef  The  oeotta  of  attraotloB  is  timnighont  a  female 
fi-^'iirc,  arrl  the  unity  of  tbi^  fi[ri;rr  is  tbn  chief  tftst  of  tba 
unity  of  the  book.  In  U<8  long  canto,  L  1-ii.  7,  the 
heroine  appears  in  a  royal  palace  (L  4)  among  tbo 
daiubtars  ol  Jorosalaoi,  who  an  thna  piwamab^  ladiea 
of  wa  aoort  of  Zloo.  At  L  9,  an  adAitioiwI  intorioentoir 
is  introduced,  who  is  plainly  a  king,  and  apparently 
Solomon  (L  9,  12).  He  has  just  risen  from  table,  i>.ud 
praises  the  charms  of  tho  heroine  with  tha  air  of  a  judge 
of  boMi^,  but  wiUumt  montB.  Ha  addresses  her  simply 
•a  <*B7 fHoad* (not  aa  Eo^kik  Ter^n, ''my  love"). 
The  hercino  en  the  rontrury  is  peisaionately  in  love,  but 
nothing  can  bo  plainer  than  that  the  object  of  her  affection 
is  not  the  king  She  is  not  at  home  in  tha  |w1atin.  for  abo 
explains  (L  6)  that  she  has  spent  her  life  ai  a  pMMBl  gtd. 
in  the  care  of  vineyards.  Her  beloved,  whom  Aa  kaowa 
not  where  to  find  (L  7^  but  who  liea  oonetantly  on  her 
heart  and  is  cherished  m  her  bosom  like  a  spray  oi  the 
sweet  henna  flowers  which  Oriental  ladies  delight  to  wear 
(L  13,  14),  i^  like  herself  a  peasant — a  shepherd  lad  (I  7) 
— with  whom  she  was  wont  to  ait  in  the  fresh  greenwood 
under  the  mighty  bough  a  of  th«  c<:;iar^.  (i,  IT',  17).  Evoa 
before  the  king's  entrance  the  ladies  of  the  court  ara 
impatient  at  so  silly  aa  afftetioo,  and  adviaa  lier,  **  If  sba  fa 

really  bo  vritleFS,"  to  bpgono  and  rejoin  \ift  iilrbr'an  lovor 
(i  8).  Xiie  idea  that  from  L  12  onwards  tha  hetuiue 
exchangee  oomplimenta  with  the  king  is  inconsistent  v.-ith 
what  praeodiBti  and  peyahokffarily  imposaible  in  view  of  ii. 
5,  6,  whan  teadf^lral,  abug  to  Iha  Ughaal  pitob  m 
she  meets  the  compliments  of  the  king  with  rcminis*nnrr>a 
of  her  absent  lover,  breaks  down  in  a  fit  of  half  dciinoua 
sickness.  The  only  worda  ttaoled  to  the  king  are  thooa 
•61  L  1%  »)ii«h,  if  mH  toMi  an  aabotitalMi  lor  tha  pra^ 
wBti  uif  tiha  Engush  vanfao,  coutaiB  a  pofatod  teibair. 
Finally,  iL  7  is,  on  the  plainest  translation,  a  charL^o  not  to 
aroose  love  till  it  pleaae.  The  moral  of  the  scone  is  tho 
spontaneity  of  true  affectioD.* 

Nothing  oaa  bo  plainer  than  that  tha  motive  of  thia 
piece  is  dcamatieal  and  not  lyrical  If  is  a  complete  scene, 
but  not  a  compkto  [loiica,  and  if  it  is  not  a  fragment,  wo 
most  expect  to  find  the  denouement  at  the  close  of  tbo 
book.  Now,  at  riii  5,  a  feoisla  fgaia  advances  leaning 
upon  her  beloved,  with  •whoTn  she  daims  inseparable  union, 
— "  for  love  it  strong  as  death,  its  passion  inflexible  as  tho 
grave,  its  fire  a  diviue  flame  which  no  waters  can  quench 
or  flooda  drown.  Yaa,  il  a  nan  would  give  aU  his  wealth 
for  lova  ha  wonld  oidjr  ha  aontomnad.*   This  fa  ebviooaly 

thei  Ben'imur.t  of  iL  7,  and  the  Ruitor,  whose  wealth  is 
dospi^d,  must  almost  oi  neoeesity  be  identified  with  the 
king  of  chapter  L,  if,  as  seems  reasonable,  we  place  viii  11, 
12  in  the  mouth  oi  the  aame  speaker  — "  &iag  Solomon 
has  vfaiyaidi  which  Wng  him  a  priaeety  iwenois^  and 

ttuioh  evoa  tho  farmers.  Let  him  and  them  keep  their 
wealth;  my  vineyard  is  before  me"  (i.f.,  I  ponseas  it  in 
present  fruition).  The  last  expression  ia  plainly  to  be  oon- 
neotod  with  L  6.  Bat  this  happineas  has  not  been  fsaohad 
without  a  struggle    Tlie  speaker  has  pnmd  henelf  aa 


*  In  eompsriog  tl  ''jc  rL-nmrlu  wltli  tht  text,  ths  EnglUlj  rea<!er  murt 
remember  that  the  ju'hnnicsd  version  ia  influancod  in  iti  j(:~.:>\ir\i.f:  l  y 
a  theory  of  ths  book.  Tha  trBntUllon  of  iL  7  U  quits  fti«a.  I'bo 
•econd  half  of  I.  IS  li  finiply  "  wlilch  re«t*  upon  my  heart  ;"  i.  4 
thoolil  j^rotably  rai^  "  Dnw  toe  afUr  thM,  Ut  sa  8m;"  L  •  "  to  my 
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imfNguiU*  lortrai  (ml  10),  aad,  aniMd  01J7  with  her 
owo  hmatf  and  iniioeaoea,  hu  been  in  his  ejea  as  one  that 
found  peace.  Tho  English  Tereion  is  quito  arbitrary  in 
Modanng /(tvoiir  for  peace  The  seow  ia  that,  bke  a  virgin 
she  has  oonpelled  her  assailant  to  Icare  her  in 
To  tbflM  aunki  of  identity  with  the  heroine  of  ch. 
L  tn  to  be  added  ^kkt  she  appears  here  aa  dwelling  in 
gardiTj.'',,  there  aA  a  keojif-r  of  Tineyarda  (L  6,  antl  viii.  1"', 
and  that  an  there  it  was  her  brethren  that  prescribed  her 
daties,  so  here  she  apparently  quotes  words  in  which  her 
brothers,  while  she  was  still  a  child,  speculated  u  fo  Iwr 
fatnre  conduct  and  its  reward  (viiL  8,  9). 

If  this  ar.alyii^(  of  tho  commencement  aiiil  clo,".e  of  llio 
book  is  correct,  it  ia  certain  that  the  poem  is  in  a  eeaae 
dramatic,  fbiil  Is,  that  it  qbcs  diatogne  and  moBdogae  to 
develop  a  story.  The  heroine  appears  in  the  opcnirc^  scene 
in  a  difficult  and  painful  situation,  from  which  iii  tlio  last 
chapter  she  ia  happily  extricated.  But  the  dramatic 
progreu  which  the  poem  exhibits  scaroelj  inrolvea  a  plot 
in  the  nsnal  Hoao  of  that  word.  Hm  wmds  of  vffl.  9, 10 
clearly  indicate  that  tho  delivcmnce  of  the  heroinp  is  Auo 
to  no  combination  of  favouring  circumstances,  but  to  her 
own  inflexible  fidelity  and  virtue  In  accordance  with  this 
Jier  rCle  thronghont  the  poem  ia  aimplj  a  steadfast 
•dhanoee  to  the  poaitiott  wUrh  ahe  take*  vp  m  the  opening 
Bcene,  where  she  ia  representrrl  cnnoentrating  her 
thoughts  on  her  absent  lover  with  hU  that  stubborn  force 
of  will  which  ia  charecteriatio  of  the  Hebrews,  and  as 
fnstrating  the  advanooa  of  the  kuig  bj  tho  mtn  a$i-n 
intensity  of  pre-oocnpied  affbotkm.  'nds  floaoa|itMni  of  the 
pHncipjil  pnrt  in  tbo  poom  implies  a  very  elementary 
amount  oi  dramatic  skill.  But  it  is  just  the  conception 
which  the  analogy  of  Hebrew  poetry  in  general,  and 
td  tint  book  of  Job»  leads  vm  to  oxpoet  The 
of  Job  and  lua  Irieodt  aio  canfUly  dia- 
criminntel  But  there  is  no  action  and  reaction  betwetn 
the  speakers.  Each  adheres  to  his  own  vein  of  thought 
almost  nntottdhad  hy  what  the  others  say,  and  the  skill  of 
tho  author  Mpanonlj  in  tha  mi^f  of  peetieal  derelop- 
BMDti  B  wuek  fho  randaneata)  idea  of  eadi  <3iaracter 
expresses  itself.  The  reader  who,  with  this  analogy  to 
guide  him,  rans  through  tho  parts  of  Canticles  which  must 
be  assigned  to  a  fetnalo  speaker,  cannot  fail  to  see  that  the 
Cdf*  indicated  at  tha  beginning  and  eloae  of  dio  book  ia 
earrfed  out  with  perfect  emiaistency. 

Tlie  rcnstant  direction  of  the  maiden's  mind  to  her  tnie 
love  la  partly  expressed  in  dialogue  with  the  iadiea  of  the 
court  (the  danghters  of  Jerusalem),  who  hare  no  dfanatio 
iodividoality,  and  whoso  only  function  in  the  economy  of 
*ho_  pioeo  ia  to  gire  the  heroine  opporttmity  for  a  more 
waried  expres-iii* n  i  f  her  feelings.  In  i.  8  we  found  them 
eootempttioua.  In  chapter  iii  they  appear  to  be  still 
indifferent ;  for  when  the  heroine  relateaa  droun  fat  which 
feho  dull  pain  of  separation  and  the  unf^<^y  rnmrtr-i'^ness 
of  oonfinement  and  danger  in  the  uasympiiiLtstia  city 
disappear  for  a  moment  in  imagined  reunion  with  her 
loTer,  they  are  either  altogether  ailant  or  laplj  only  by 
taking  op  a  featal  part  song  daaeribhg  fho  marriage  pro- 
cession of  King  Solomon  (iii.  6  11),  which  stands  in 
jarring  oontraitt  to  the  feehngs  of  the  maiden.'  A  second 
dream  (r.  2-8),  more  weird  and  melancholy,  and  oon- 
strueted  with  that  aiiignlar  panrehokMiflal  tt^naXj  which 
fho  draaaia  of  Iko  Ow  Toatament,  gains 


flMTO  Cfmpathr,  an^,  the  heroine  is  encouraged  to  describe 
kerhNirved  at  Largo  (v.  10-vi  3).    The  stmctore  of  these 

*  Evald  uul  othen  mak*  tbU  song  s  dUtisct  nccne  In  tho  srtion  of 
the  poaia,  rappodng  that  th*  sntlior  har«  Mhlbitt  th«  honounbln  [jm 
9t  sspotsasl  1^  wbt^  8oloin<»  tboagbt  to  vanquUb  tha  •cmpin  of  ths 
IMs  »lsw,  lkeiispo>i  -    -  - 


dialogOM  fa  10  aimftle,  and  their  pturpoM  la  ao  atrietl; 
limited  to  tiie  exhibition  of  the  chsiracter  and  affection  of 

the  maiden,  that  it  is  only  natural  to  find  them  supple- 
mented by  a  free  use  of  pure  monologue,  in  which  the 
heroine  recalls  the  happiness  of  past  days,  or  expresaso 
her  rising  hope  of  reunion  with  her  shepherd,  and  reaton* 
tion  to  the  aimple  joys  of  her  rustic  life.  The  Tivtd 
rf'itiiniscenoe  of  iL  &-17  takes  tlio  feTm  (if  a  diaTc^juo 
within  the  main  dialers  of  tho  poem,  a  picture  wHhin  a 
pictnil  the  picture  of  her  beloved  oa  be  stood  al  hit 
wiodoir  in  tho  early  Spring  time,  and  of  her  own  morrr 
heart  aa  she  l  iughuigly  answered  him  in  the  song  with 
which  watchers  of  the  vineyartls  frif'htcn  Q^ay  t!io  foie- 
It  la,  of  course,  a  fault  of  perspective  that  this  rominiacence 
ia  as  sharp  in  fMiliUaa  and  aa  atrang  b  colour  as  the  main 
action.  But  no  one  can  expect  penpective  in  auch  early 
art,  and  reooUeetioa  d  the  past  b  clearly  enough  separated 
from  preeent  reality  by  il  16,  17.*  TTie  last  n.i n. >!ev5ue 
(vii.  io~Tiii  S),  in  which  the  hope  of  immediate  return 
with  her  lam  is  tempered  by  maidenly  shame,  and  a 
maiden's  deeire  for  her  mother's  cotinsel,  is  of  special  valor 
for  a  right  approciation  of  the  psychology  of  the  lova 
which  pi  '  Hi  celebrates,  and  completes  a  picture  of  this 
flower  of  the  northern  Talleys,*  which  is  not  only  firm  in 
outline  bat  delioate  in  toueh.  The  subordinate  action 
which  siipports  tlic  pnrtmitum  of  tho  maiden  of  Oaliloo  is 
by  no  mcaiia  c^y  tu  uudcrsSjiiid.  It  may  be  regarded  as 
certain  that,  in  iv.  1-7,  the  king  is  again  introduced,  and 
deacribea  tlia  penonal  charms  of  tha  haioina.  His 
language  u  iHlt  thai  of  aold  adidiiliini,  ndtaUo  woogh 
to  the  chnractcr  of  Solomon,  and  strongly  contrasted  with 
the  beautiful  nr.d  passionate  outburst  which  follows  (ir.  8- 
T.  1),  aiii  v,l'.ch.  suits  no  lips  but  those  of  the  true 
loTer.  The  latter  pu«lgr  oiffen  gmJk  difikaltiai  on  anj 
theory  wUch  ihidt  •  tirifll  dtana  in  Cantjclaa;  To  aap> 
that  the  shepherd  appears  in  Jerusalem  at  so  eaily  a 
pomt  in  the  action  is  not  plausible,  and  it  seems  equally 
▼iolent  to  assume  with  Ewald  that  the  whole  passage  is  to 
bo  pnfc  in  tho  month  of  tho  heroine  whaataiog  words  of  bi'r 
bdoTod.  Fnhapa  tho  plan  of  tho  poem  did  not  forbid 
t!HV  nutbor  to  plnco  a  song  of  the  absent  shepherd  in 
juxtaposition  with  the  words  of  Solomon  ao  aa  to  bring  out 
the  contrast  betwaan  Biiro  mMnihiidBi&itiiM  aai  genuine 
passion.  Bat  tha  prawgr  pnMnM  en  ti^  Oeoiy  diffi* 
etdtlea  of  detail  whMk  no  emid  has  latiiflMtorilj  mnovad 
Vi'i}  co:r.o  iinit  to  chapter  vi.,  which  ogain  sings  the 
praises  of  the  heroine,  and  takes  occaaioa  in  this  connection 
to  introduce,  with  tho  same  want  of  perspective  as  we 
observed  in  eh.  ii.,  a  dialogue  daaadptive  of  Solomon's 
first  meeting  with  ih»  maiden.  Wo  learn  that  zh»  was  an 
inhabitant  of  Shnlem  or  Shunem  in  Ifaachar,  whom  the 
king  and  lus  train  surprised  in  a  garden  on  the  oocasiop 
of  a  royal  progreaa  thioii|^  tho  north.  Her  beauty  dron 
from  the  Iadiea  of  the  court  a  cry  of  admiration.  Th« 
maiden  shrinks  back  with  the  reply — "  I  was  gone  down 

into  my  garden  to  see  its  growth   I  know  not 

how  my  soul  hath  brought  me  among  the  chariota  of 
princes but  she  is  commanded  to  turn  tad  let  herself 
be  seen  in  spite  of  her  bashful  protest, — "Why  do 
ye  gaze  on  the  Shulamite  aa  at  a  dance  of  Mahamiaim 
(a  Bptiotacle)."*  Now  the  person  in  whose  njouth  this 
relation  is  placed  must  be  an  eye- witness  of  the  sceuc, 
and  ao  none  other  Uian  tiie  Ui^  Bat  in  ipito  of  the 
verbal  repetition  of  several  of  the  figures  of  ch.  iv.,  which, 


•  "  Us  bttiivtd  ia  mioa,  iiiul  I  sm  hit,  wbo  faadetb  his  lock 
Ullti.   BsTore  the  day  eool  sad  ths  shadow*  fly,  hssts  fhSS  Uthsf,  Oty 

lor«,  .  ,  .  over  the  moootafni  of  aeparation." 

•  The  rosfl  <narr;»«u«)  of  8h\ron  (li.  1)  inuit  p!«L-fd  In  the  nni-fh- 
«Tl  Bh»ron  twtwMn  Tabor  and  Oie  Lake  of  Tiberias.  — Onoav  jMrn,  «<t. 
Lepnle,  pp-  1^1. 

•  Tbe  porport  ot  UiaM  vanes  vai  tUviucJ  b;  Ewaid. 
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if  not  4a«  to  oomiDtioa  ol  the  tez^  it  probftblj  »  mere 
•itiliw  to  vtpnm  Um  idoatiljr  of  tho  ^Mkw  in  ilw  two 

passages,  the  tdno  in  which  the  king  n^w  suidroaaeB  the 
Shulamito  la  quite  changed.  Bho  'i^  not  oul^  L«*mtiful  but 
iMtjUe,  hex  eyes  trouble  him,  sik^  he  caanot  oadnre  their 
BMb  9m  k  oBiqiiB  among  vomeo,  the  choioe  and  oolj 
on* flf bortnotfMr.  IndiiiduHigeof hagnogeBmldnnd 
othen  reoognize  only  a  grratcr  intensity  of  namotu 
admiration,  and  accordingly  a^uma  'Jitki  iht»  king  coatinnw, 
in  TiL  1-9,  to  deacriba  the  charms  of  the  maiden,  and  to 
utpnM  hia  aenaonl  daaina  ia  the  ■hamaleia  laagnage  of 
n  ^Qptoary.   Bol  lio«  ena  ttn  l:ing  boM  Boch  laagoage 

to  a  woman  wboso  oyra  ho  ifl  afraid  to  fnrn,  p.nd  whom  he 
addreeses  ia  chapter  vi.  with  unaii^iiikably  respectful 
admiration  Y  Moreover,  the  figure  described  in  chapter  viL 
anMrntobediapkyedintlMdn^  and,  like  the  daoghtar 
of  HeitkUoa  In  fhe  goapeh^  ahob  •  lady of.prinoely  lineage. 

Aj.Tiin,  if  tho  lnj,t  wonis  of  the  king  nrr  n  frcfjh  attac:k 
expreBSod  in  iaaguagu  which  uadur  the  cLrcumstunceH  is 

Sively  brntal,  the  maiden's  immediate  ontburat  of  joyful 
>  (fUL  10)  in  aingnlac^y  oat  of  plaoe,  and  the  toming- 
t  of  A»  atoiy  la  kfl  IB  nboolnto  Uiiilc.   Tt»  nnity  of 

actinn  can  nnty  hn  rr.a.intainnd  hy  ignoring  Tii.  1-9,  and 
taking  the  words  o£  &v;luLauu  m  cliapter  rL  in  their  obviouB 
aenae  as  implying  th&t  the  king  at  length  recognizes  in  the 
ottklan  fualitiea  of  aool  unknown  in  thehat«m.a  ohaiacter 
«liicli  oompela  reapaot,  inU  aa  « iManty  unt  inflaoMa 
desire.  The  change  of  feeling  which  was  wrought  in  the 
daaghtera  of  Jeru^em  in  the  previous  scene  now  exi^uds 
to  Solomon  himself,  and  thus  the  glad  utterances  of  ^-ii 
10,  mf.,  have  a  anffident  motiTc^  and  the  danoaamant  ia 
no  loogar  TMeot  and  unprepared. 

It  in  rcrr.rirknhlo  that  the  only  passage  which  can  hardly 
be  ireed  fruui  a  charge  of  sensuality  iiangs  so  entirely 
loan  from  the  proper  action  of  the  poem.  Some  critica 
(eipaoinl^  Hitag)  naTO  aaan  aimilar  phanoowna  in  other 
ptttn  of  tiio  twok,  and  tuma  thought  OiaBUMlvea  alila  to 
•how  thrit  n  sn-*  of  by-jdsy  oThiViting  the  aenenal  lore  of 
the  harem  runs  throof^  the  whole  action  of  the  pieo&  The 
Tarioos  hvpotheMs  1^  which  this  idea  haa  been  carried 
out  are  all  far  too  arbUraiy  to  fltny  oonriotioi^  and  aa 
nnprejudioed  analyaia  jtiatiilaa  th«  panoaaiott  that  the 
dramivtic  structure  of  tho  book  is  of  the  very  simplest  kind, 
hardly  rising  above  amoebean  lyric,  and  affordine  no  room 
for  elaborate  by  play  or  other  oomplioationa.  The  notfus 
oi  the  action  ia  f  uUy  giTen  in  ciiaptar  the  final  iaaoe  in 
dinpter  tBL  Tha  aolnlion  liaa  ontinly  fai  dio  dianelar 
and  constancy  of  tho  heroine,  which  prevail,  in  the  simpleat 
possible  way,  hrai  uv^r  the  ladies  the  court  and  then 
over  the  king.  There  is  nothing  extravagant  in  the  progresa 
ofthaaotionj  for  though  tha  king  haa  now  bafoieoonoeived 
tha  idea  that  any  mmaa  aould  tafaaaa  pboa  in  bia  harem, 
hia  admiration  doea  not  reach  the  pitch  of  passion,  and  his  scn- 
suousncsa  nowhere  degenerates  into  gro^Bness,  except  in  the 
imagination  of  conmientaton,  who  have  bean  apt  to  detect 
a  donMf  anlMiirw  in  araixnaMMia  thw  di^ 

A  more  bgitioMto  aaqJinaBon  of  diflknMaa  aaaau,  at 
lep.?t  in  nomo  cAsea,  to  lie  in  tho  state  of  the  text  When 
oven  Ewiiid  finds  a  voluptnous  idea  in  iv.  6,  it  oaght  to  be 
obetrved  that  tho  words  in  qneation,  which  aeriously  inter- 
rupt theaenss^  wen  no  part  of  tha  original  IiKX.,oro(  the 
tazt  of  ThaodolioB,  but  were  eabeeqnantly  added  from  the 
version  of  iquila,  which  suhntntitiHlly  rcproeents  the  Ma«- 
Boretie  teztw  Yet  the  false  reading  has  established  iteelf 
so  firmly  in  MSS.  of  the  LXX  that  our  knowledge  of  the 
interpolation  ia*alinoBt  aecidantal,  and  m  hava  no  oartainty 
that  other  totarpofotiona  of  tha  aana  kind  hnva  not  haan 
mode  -nnth-in!  our  knowledge.  In  these  circumstances  tho 
argumunt  drawn  from  the  veFn<»ka  for  the  purity  of  the 
Htbraw  toart  hu  bo  gvNl  nlM  On  IIm  «u«r  htnd  4io 
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a  priori  probability  of  interpolations  and  oorruptions  ia 
very  great  in  a  poem  Iflw  OantTalea,  paHagaa  btm  which 
were  need  among  the  Jawa  aa  amatory  eonga  at  leaat  tiU 
the  cloae  of  the  1st  Christian  oentary.*  Of  conna  the 
&uprc3iacy  of  tha  allegorical  exegesis  fixed  the  text,  but 
natnially  tended  to  fix  it  in  ita  longest  and  presomablj 
aiaal  intenolatad  form.  Thoa  it  ia  not  inconoeivable  that 
the  sensTial  paaaage  in  chapter  viL,  whiclu  if  genuine^  can 
only  be  an  interlade  of  some  n&explained  kind,  ia  notldng 
more  than  tho  iiiAcrticn  nf  an  tarly  readvAjm|Maf  Iht 
mention  of  the  danoe  of  Mahaoaim. 

Whatever  diffloBlHaa  atUl  remain  in  tha  Oanttelee,  it  is 
st  !c^t  no  arbitrary  constraction  which  has  convinced  the 
niajurity  of  critics  that  an  internal  dramatic  unity  runs 
through  the  luKjk,  aod  that  Bolomon  is  not  the  true  lova 

of  the  Sholamite.  Ihcu  aaaertion  of  Dalitaach  ths^  tha 
■hapherd  ia  a  mere  imaginary  Dopp^ftKgtr  of  BolomoB  ia 

cvnn  moro  Tiolent  thnn  tho  oppotiite  attempt  of  Gr&tr  to 
diUiiuiiCti  the  king  altogether  and  redaoe  the  dramatio 
action  to  a  narrative  of  ^yllic  love  told  by  the  8hulamite 
(Da$  Salomoniteht  Htluiud,  Yiaana,  18?ljb  And  it  ia  ft 
■pedal  merit  of  the  enmat  ttaocy  that  it  at  onea  ftlaeaa 
tho  anthi^TKhip  and  pnrprisc  of  tho  V>r)lc  in  a  etrnnp  hh- 
Ur;cai  light.  A  pccm  in  the  northera  aiiiluct,  with  a 
northern  heroine  and  scenery,  contrasting  the  para  aim- 
pUcitT  of  Qalilea  with  tha  oonapt  apleadoor  of  tha  aooit 
of  BoMiaoD,  ia  deftrly  tha  amboduBaat  of  oaa  pihaaa  of  Oa 

fcclincr  ■which  scpurated  the  ton  tribes  from  the  honso  of 
DancL  The  kingdom  of  Solomon  vfas  an  innovation  on 
old  traditions  partly  for  good  and  partly  for  eviL  Bat 
noraltiaa  of  fiqgw  and  novaitiaa  of  cormption  weia  alike 
diatatftafU  to  tiM  north,  which  had  long  haaa  praod  of  ita 
loyalty  to  the  principles  of  the  good  old  times.'  The 
conservative  revolution  of  Jeroboam  was  in  great  measure 
the  work  of  the  propheti,  Ktd  must  therefore  have  carried 
with  it  tha  lalic^on*  tad  aianl  aoavietiona  of  the  naiqplab 
An  fanporlant  eknwnt  in  thaaa  oonvktiona,  whitt  alill 
ciairr.i  our  fullest  sympathy,  ia  powerfully  set  forth  in  tha 
Cantides,  and  the  deletion  of  tha  book  from  tho  canon, 
providentially  averted  by  tha  aStfOrieal  theory,  would 
leftTa  na  trithoat  a  moat  aaooHaiy  oomplamant  to  tha 
Jndaaa  «fMr  of  Aa  oondnat  of  tho  tan  tifbea  whicit  w«  get 
in  the  historical  booka.  Written  in  a  spirit  of  prott  st 
against  the  court  of  21i9n,  and  probably  based  on  recollection 
of  an  actual  oocnrranoe^  lha  POHB  cannot  be  dated  long 
after  tha  death  «f  BoloBMD.  Xha  aiaatian  oflliaak  ia  vi 
4  pdata  to  tito  Mef  period  whan  Oiat  dty  vraa  tha  eapitd 
of  *-hf>  dynasty  of  Baasha,  for  TirmL  seems  never  to  hava 
recovered  the  siege  and  coniWratioQ  in  which  2<imrf 
perished.  Thus  the  book  moat  Mfa  bam  written  about 
the  atiddia  of  tha  lOtk  oaetoiy  aio.  He  attempt  ol 
Oritti  to  bring  down  tba  date  to  tae  Oredan  period  (ahaot 
230  &a)  ia  ingenious  but  nothing  more. 

LtUralt The  leading  oommratstats  have  b««a  slnsdy  men* 
tion«d.    k  coploos  XUnekiu  iitUi pt  ttvm  is  aivsn  in  Rosesiniiller's 

flcheHa.  More  resent  works  ars  einiinc-»tc<r br  Orsti  and  ZecklfT, 
KD<i  Gr«in'«  tranaUtion  of  ZSckler  nAiii  a  tut  of  English  »nd  Ameri- 
can PTpKisit'i^  SpeciincDi  of  tho  eiegosii  of  varioim  pericidi  are 
givi  r.  in  til/-  (li'.bor«t«  introduction  to  Dr  Oin»burg'»  commcnUry. 
Wli  Ju  111  thorouakir  jwrrerae  theory  of  Delitzach  and  ZockJer  i« 
rcpr  ^. nl  .!  in  Bnglisn  by  translations,  and  by  ilr  Kingsburr  In  the 
Speaker's  Commentary,  the  admirable  exi^«>jiirion  of  Kw«!d  in  hii 
DiehUr  du  Allen  Bundh  (2d  ed.  1867)  remains  untran  l  iti  1  Ti  n 
ifl  the  more  to  be  rfgrcttod,  that  R*ii»n'«  Fntuch  translation  and 
Etudi,  aud  Dr  Ginaburg'a  Knglish  comiaent»f7,  r»pT«*ent  cxtrfme 
forms  of  the  modern  theory.  K(!ville'«  ikotth  of  tho  book,  of  which 
sa  Knglish  transit' i<-:ri  a]|«'L-.-r:  ii-,  ;4ili^-}it,  t  ijt  le«»  artfBcial, 

The  atadent  of  the  onginiU.  c&miot  dispenae  with  £wald,  Hitn^ 
Deli»?»ch,  and  Ifs^os.  (W.B.  &) 

>  Tho  asalorrr  of  Arablo  Ut«rAtar«  It  lMln0tIv«.    qf.  MlMahs'a 
BextrO-je  tur  KemUnim  dtr  Potait  dtr  AmtfT  ClMi\  pp.  r\.  mx 

*  CA  WsIUwMsa  «a  i  Ssbl  az,  ll  llL  «m«  the  Buhnm  tnt 
mastbsflocnotsdlqrtbsLXZ. 
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CANTON,  or  more  ectmlfy  WMJMKmow  Too,  ia  a 
large  and  popaloas  commercial  dty  of  China,  in  tbo  pro- 
viaee  <rf  Kwang-tang,  aitoated  od  the  eastern  bank  of  the 
Pearl  Rivar,  vSiek  at  Canton  ia  eomawbat  bcoader  tluui 
tbe  Thamee  at  Loodott  Bridge,  and  b  avrigtUe  800  milai 
tether  into  the  interior.  The  Pearl  River  has  an  addi- 
tioaal  ooarae  of  80  miles  to  the  sea,  the.  first  part  of  which 
liai  ttroogh  a  rich  allaTial  plaiu.  Bcgrood  thu  riitee  a 
fug«  of  hiUa  tannioatiqK  in  afamt  aMBipnwata  along 
the  ooorae  of  the  river,  fta  IwM  ibora  dna  fMinad  eom- 
preaeee  the  Btrearn  at  thia  point  into  a  narrow  pass,  to 
whicll  the  Chinese  have  given  tho  name  of  Hu-mun,  or 
1%H^  moatL  This  the  Portagaeae  translated  into  Boca 
T||r^  wbenoe  the  deaignation  of  "  the  BoillU,"  by  vllMb 
it  M  oommooly  knova  among  Europeaw.  Wlm  vfamd 
bam  Ika  UUi  «  lb*  aortk,  Onion  wmm  to  te  little 
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more  than  aa  tipanae  of  reddish  roofa  relieved  by  a 
few  large  trees, — two  pagrxi-u  shwting  up  within  tl.o 
valla^  aad  a  five-atoried  tower  near  tbe  northern  gate, 
Mag  tta  noil  oooepicuous  olrjaetik  ThiM  bilk  rise 
1 200  feet  above  the  nver.  Little  or  no  regetation  ia  seen 
ca  them;  and  their  acclivitiea,  covered  for  miles  with 
grmvea  and  tomba,  aerve  as  the  necropolis  of  ttii.s  vast  citj. 
Tluaa  or  Uhu  focta  ara  bniU  on  the  pointa  neareat  tb« 
■ofltiioni  iralk  IWteg  4w  «l»f  «  tbs  oppoaita  aida 
of  tbe  river  is  the  suburb  and  island  of  Honan.  The  part 
of  Canton  enclosed  by  walls  ia  about  six  miles  in  circum- 
faraneo,  and  baa  a  partition  wall,  running  east  and  west, 
•nddrndingtbaai^  into  two  nnaqoal  parte.  Hi*  nortbara 
and  larger  dhdrioa  b  atHad  lha  dd,  tad  Aa  aaatteni  dia 
mw  city.  Including  the  wbuibi^  tiie  city  haa  a  circuit  of 
ner^ly  ten  milea.  The  hooaaa  atretcb  along  the  river  for 
foar  milea,  and  the  banka  are  almost  entirely  concealed 
bj  boata  and  nfta.  Tba  walla  of  the  ei^  an  «<  brick, 
OB  s  fDundatHNi  of  landrtooa  and  granite,  an  SO  ftat  4iick, 
■ad  rise  to  an  average  height  of  25  feet  On  the  north 
aide  the  wall  riaea  to  include  a  hill  which  it  there  meets 
with,  and  pn  the  other  three  sides  the  city  ia  aorrounded 
by  m  ditofa,  wbieh  b  flllad  W  tba  tbing  tida^  vba^  for  a 
ttaa,  «ln  nroMsg  mMa  of  fllUi  Oak  Bat  in  Ha  bed  ia 

lied  from  view.  There  arc  twelve  outer  gates — ■ 
of  which  are  in  the  partition  wall,  and  two  water 


gatea,  throagh  which  boats  pas-?  from  east  to  woat  orross 
the  new  city.  The  gatoa  are  all  shut  at  night,  and  m 
tbe  day  time  a  guard  is  stationed  at  them  to  (  reserve 
oid«;  Tba  etraatai  amoonting  in  all  to  upwards  of  600, 
afaloB^alM^^  and  vary  narrow.  They  are  nMotlypavod 
and  are  not  as  dirty  aa  those  of  somo-of  tho  other  cities  in 
the  empire ;  in  fact,  con&idering  tho  habits  of  the  people  and 
the  inattention  d  Government  to  these  matters.  Canton 
may  ba  nid  to  ba  a  weU-foramad  and  oompaiatiTal^  ebaaly 
city.  Tba  homaa  an  in  gananl  mall,  iddoa  aonibtbig 
of  more  than  two  stories,  the  ground  floor  serving  as  a  shop 
in  which  gpods  are  exhibited  for  sale,  and  the  rest  of  the 
bonaa,  with  the  court  behind,  being  naed  aa  a  wanbonae, 
Han  are  to  ba  found  tba  prodootiooa  of  amw  qnartar  of 
Ilia  globe ;  and  tiia  norabaoto  an  in  ganaial  aitranaly 
attentive  and  civiL  The  Chines©  are  remarkably  expert 
men  of  business,  and  arc  generally  of  tho  most  assiduous 
habits. 

Tba  tamplai  and  pnblio  bnildinp  ol  Canton  an 
mmoroai^  bnt  nona  of  tham  pnMor  naiimi  wortby  of 

special  remark.  There  are  two  pagodas  near  the  west 
gate  of  tbe  old  city,  and  124  temples,  pavilions,  halls, 
and  other  religioua  edificea  within  tho  city.  One  of  tba 
pagodai  wiled  tba  Smtrnftakf  or  Plain  Fteoda»  b  a  Idah** 
metan  moaque,  wbidi  waa  areetad  by  tba  ijabian  Toyagen 
who  were  in  the  habit  of  visiting  Canton  abo.it  ten  centurit  j 
aga  It  rises  in  an  angular  ta{>ering  tuwer  to  tbo  height 
ol  160  feet.  The  other  ia  an  octagonal  pagoda  -of  niao 
atoriea,  170  feet  in  height,  and  waa  firat  erected  more  than 
thirteen  ceotnriea  aga  A  Buddbiat  temple  at  Honan, 
oppoaite  the  foreign  factories,  and  imniul  in  Cliineno 
Hai<kmmg-tief  or  the  Temple  of  the  Ocean  Banner,  it 
ona  flC  htgMt  in  Oanton.  Ha  grounda,  which  cover 
about  seven  acrea,  are  aurrounded  by  a  wall,  and  are  divided 
into  courts,  gardens,  and  a  burial-ground,  where  are  de- 
posited the  a.<ihoH  of  priests,  whose  bodiea  are  burned. 
Then  are  about  1 70  prieata  connected  with  this  eetablish- 
ment  Beaidea  tbe  uai<kwaHg-*u  tbe  nuMt  noteworthy 
templea  in  and  about  the  city  are  thoae  of  the  Five 
Hundred  Gods,  and  of  Longevity,  both  in  tho  western 
auburbs;  the  Tartar  City  Temple,  and  the  Temp  le  of 
tiia  liva  GeniL  The  number  of  prieata  and  nuna  in 
Choton  b  not  exactly  known,  bat  they  probably  eaoaod 
2000,  nine-tenths  of  whom  nre  Buddbiata.  The  tempbs 
are  gloomy-looking  edifices,  rhe  areaa  in  front  of  them 
are  usually  occupied  by  hucksters,  beggars,  and  idlers, 
who  an  oocaaionally  diivan  off  to  make  room  for  tba  matp 
abeda,  in  wbieli  dia  thooMeal  performaaMa  gol  op  by  tfn 
wealthy  inhabitanta  an  noted.  Tho  principal  ball,  when 
the  idol  aita  enahrinad,  b  Kghtcd  only  in  front,  and  tba 
inner  apartmenta  are  inhabited  by  a  eba  of  mn  alaMNk 
aa  aenaalan  aa  tba  idob  (h«r  aenre. 
Tba  naidaneaa  of  tlw  bigb  olBoen  of  gonranimaat  an  di 

within  tbe  walla  of  tho  old  city.  The  residence  of  tba 
governor-general  used  to  be  in  the  south-wcat  corner  of  tba 
new  city,  but  it  waa  utterly  destroyed  by  the  bombard- 
ment in  1856b  The  aita  nnuuned  deaolata  nntil  1860, 
wlien  it  wiB  tdkan  poaaaaaion  of  by  tbe  Fnadi  antboritiaa, 
who  havo  erected  a  Roman  Catholic  Cathedral  upon  it. 
The  residence  of  the  commander  in-chief  is  in  tho  old  city, 
and  b  aaid  to  bn  on*  of  tbe  beat  bouaoe  in  Canton.  There 
an  low  priaona  in  tha  oity,  all  biga  adifiean  For  tba 
apaoa  of  four  or  Cvamflaa  oppoaita  Outoa  boala  and  veiaeta 
are  ranged  parallel  to  each  other  in  such  close  order  that  it 
reaemblea  a  floating  city;  and  these  marine  dwellings  are 
ocflBpbd  by  numerous  fainiliea,  who  reaide  almoat  constant 
on  the  water.  In  tba  nuddb  of  tba  river  lb  tba  Chinaaa 
junka,  aoma  of  tbem  off  htm  600  to  1000  tone  bttrdao, 
which  trade  to  the  north  and  to  the  Strait  Settlemcntx. 
Tha  vaiioua  guilda  Knd  aaaociationa  among  the  people  and 
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tlie  m«re]w&U  from  other  {oviTiiMM  ham  paUie  faatti  eaoli 
for  itM  own  particular  om.  Th9  nnmtwr  of  theao  build- 
ings ia  not  le.ss  than  150.  Canton  was  long  the  onlj  teat 
ol  Britiah  trade  with  China,  and  wa«  no  donb|  fixed  upon 
Vf  tt«  CShiaM*  Government  for  the  European  tnde^  u 
lieinp  *.hr  most  distant  from  the  capital  Peking. 

i  ormerly  onljft  limited  number  of  mcrchanta,  called  the 
Aon^  or  aecnritj  merchonta,  were  allowed  to  trade  with 
foremen.  Xh^  wen  commoal;  men  of  kif*  property, 
•ttd  wart  faaied  for  intagiltj  in  HMt  trtaaMticm.  JJl 
foreign  cargf^ei  ptvsfd  thrnnrr);  ♦Vif.  }]rinds  of  these  morchanta, 
and  by  them  also  the  return  cargoes  were  tumished.  T^ej 
baMUe  aecTiritj  for  the  paTment  of  cnetoma  dntiee,  and 
it  WH  orimioal  for  any  othar  m«reliant  (o  aogpge  ta  the 
trade  iHth  lanlgnvn, 

AccoanU  are  5fi  ;  at  Canton,  in  common  w^ith  the  rcat 
of  China,  in  UieU,  mace,  ctmdartnei,  and  eaih, — ten  cash 
bailig  one  candarioe,  ten  caodarinea  one  mace,  ten  mace 
one  tael,  which  last  i»  oonvartad  into  EogUah  money  at 
about  6a.  8d.  The  coin  called  eaah  ii  of  mm  net&l,  cast, 
not  coinoil,  ar.d  very  brittle.  T'.  of  small  Talue,  and  Taries 
in  the  market  frum  750  to  1000  cash  for  a  taeL  Ita  chief 
ose  is  in  making  amaU  paymenta  ammig  thi  loiNir  alaeses. 
Spanish  and  othor  silver  coins  are  current,  and  are  esti- 
mated by  tlicir  weight, — every  mtrcbant  carrying  scales 
and  weights  with  him^  All  the  dollars  that  paaa  through 
tha  handa  of  (ha  hong  marohanta  bear  their  staiBp »  and 
ttImiii  ISmj  kaa  fhair  Wgbl  ia  Hi*  aouia  of  dxanhtioii 
thrj  arc  cut  in  piocts  for  small  change.  The  dnties  r^ro 
paid  to  Government  in  sycee,  or  pure  ailver,  which  is 
taken  by  wiighb  In  delivering  a  Migo^  EngUah  weighta 
wd  icalaa  an  vaad,  whidt  ara  iftanraida  radooed  to 
ddnaaa  eattaea  and  paeula.  A  paool  vreigha  ]S3|  lb 
aToirdupuia,  and  a  catty  1|  Ok.  Gold  and  silver  are  also 
weighed  by  the  tael  and  catty,  100  taele  being  reckoned 
aqual  to  120  oz.  16  dwt.  troy. 

The  foreign  trade  at  Canton  waa  aaterially  damaged 
by  Ibe  opening  of  Shanghai  and  the  porta  on  the  Yang- 
tese,  but  it  in  yet  of  very  coneideiable  importance,  oa  tlio 
aol^ned  table  of  the  total  value  of  the  foreign  trade  with 
OiiitMi  baftwaan  ft*  jam  1861  uA  1871  iaOmin  k 
ioffieient  to  ahovt— 


Tsif. 

Toll]  Value  o< 

Total  V^ii«  of 

import*. 

Export*. 

IMTdaa 

IMl 

13,977,868 

MMiS. 

15,811,519 

98,788,866 

im 

10,080,928 
9,<0S,tt8 

17,743,690 

98,898,618 

IMS 

18,083,0«2 

26,588.847 

1M< 

•kl9a.7»S 

18.869,177 

91,861,979 

1M» 

10.S8«,80S 
1«,171,101 
14»0M,Bil 

18,064.687 

98,011,169 

t«M 

l|,8St,<2a 

88,008,788 

1U7 

111408, 164 

82,498,786 

1M8 

l«,Ml,tM 

111481,168 

81,482.423 

18«» 

1I.487,<7» 

ll|,«10|,8S8 

81,499,808 

1870 

1^088,884 

Sl,«lik489 

81,919,997 

un 

iii,Mi.8n 

89,174m 

lira 

10,991.719 

49,l94»t99 

BinglMiTMte 

■l*n(bal  TUk, 

1873 

9,848,819 

10.168.487 

24,900,260 

1171 

9.499.447 

10,840,686 

90,139.872 

Atebettgb  il  !■  in  Iba  aama  parallel  of  latitude  as 

Calcutta,  the  climatci  of  Canton  is  [uucli  roijli  r.  tnd  is  con- 
aidered  superior  to  that  of  most  places  situated  between 
Iba  tropics.  The  extreme  range  of  tha  tbanumtar  ia 
horn  86*  to  100'  Fahr.,  thoogh  these  oztremee  are  rarely 
leaebed.  In  ordinary  years  the  winter  minimum  ia  about 
42",  and  the  maximum  in  summer  96°.  From  May  to 
October  the  hot  aeaaon  ia  oonaidered  to  last;  during  tha  net 
tt  tba  ymt  Iba  waailbar  k  4noL  lit  alalUnr  vaaaali  lea 
awnaliam  loctt8  M  CbalMi  and  m  nn^jia  mtm  taaa 


TON 

that  when  in  Fefaroarj  1835  a  fall  to  the  depth  of  twu 
inchee  oconrred,  the  dtliena  hardly  knew  its  prot>er  name. 

Most  of  the  rain  falls  during  May  sin  1  Juur  ,  l  i  t  thf  r. mount 
is  nothing  in  comparison  with  that  which  falls  during  a  rainy 
season  te  OalcBlla.    July,  Aogual,  aad  8«pteaibar  are  tiia 

regular  monsoon  mrnth^,  tho  Tri:, d  ri"Tninf^  frtim  iht  BOnth- 
west  with  frequent,  ehowers,  whicli  allay  loe  heaL  In  the 
succeeding  months  the  northerly  winds  commenee,  witb 
aosM  intexraptioaa  at  firat,  bat  from  October  to  Jaiuiaiy 
tba  teuperatttn  ia  agreeeMe,  tba  aky  dear,  and  tba  air 
invigorating.  Few  iMTgr^  ritics  are  more  generally  baaltbj 
than  Canton,  and  epidemics  rarely  prevail  there. 

Provkuona  and  refreshments  of  all  aorts  are  abundant, 
and  in  gaoanl  are  excellent  in  quality  and  modaraAa 
in  priaa.  It  is  a  aingnlar  fact,  that  tiba  Chinaaa  naba 
no  nee  of  milk,  either  in  'ha  natural  state,  or  in  the 
form  of  bnttsr  or  chee«4s.  Among  tho  delicacies  of  a 
Chinee  market  are  to  be  seen  horse-fleeh,  dogs,  ttlMf 
bawka,  owla,  and  ediUa  buda'nieata.  The  buaioaaa  batwaan 
foreigners  and  nativea  at  Oaoton  is  generally  tranaaetad  ia 
a  jargon  known  u  "  Pigron  English,"  the  Cliinese  being 
extremely  rmdy  in  acquiring  a  sufficient  smattering  of 
English  words  to  render  themeelvea  intelligible. 

The  intercourse  between  China  and  Europe  by  the  vrsy 
of  the  Capo  of  Good  Hope  began  in  1517,  when  Emmanuel, 
king  of  Portugal,  sent  an  ambassador,  accompanied  by  a 
fleet  of  eight  shipa,  to  Peking,  on  which  oeoasioa  the  aanc> 
tiott  of  m  awparor  to  eetabliab  a  trade  at  CaatoB  vaa 
o^tainrd.  It  ■pras  in  l.^f^fi,  in  thn  rc:cTi  r.f  Qiith  Elij—V-cth, 
thai  the  Engiish  hrat  attempted  to  open  an  intcrcourso 
with  China,  but  ineffectually,  for  tha  two  ships  which 
were  deqpatehad  4Ni  tbia  Buaawin  waca  loat  in  tba  oatarard 
voyage,  and  it  was  not  tfll  about  1834  tbal  Engjlieb  afaipa 
visited  Canton.  Unfortunately  at  this  time  a  misunder- 
standing having  occurred  with  the  Chinese  authoritiaa 
owing  to  the  treachery  of  the  Portuguese,  a  ruptnia  aiul  • 
battle  ioolt  pbm^  and  it  was  wiik  difficulty  that  peace  wae 
again  leatoftd.  Tn  1678  dibia  waa  again  vlaftad  by  an 
Kngliah  ship  which  was  subsequently  refused  admis.-siou 
into  Japai>,  and  in  1677  a  factory  waa  established  at  Anioy. 
But  during  as  irruption  of  the  Tataia  fbreo  years  later  thia 
building  waa  daetroyed,  and  it  was  not  till  1685  that  the 
emperor  permitted  any  trade  with  Europeana  at  that  port. 
Upon  the  union  of  tbo  two  East  India  Companies  in 
LondoBf  an  imperial  edict  waa  isaaed,  reatiictiug  tha  iocoign 
connatea  la  tba  pett  of  Oantea. 

Tea  Trn-R  first  jrr.pnr!c!l  in  England  abont  the  yenr  16G7, 
and  in  166^  a  cuatciuij  duty  of  6s.  ptr  '.h  was  for  the  firat 
time  impoeed.  From  this  date  to  1834  the  East  ladift 
Company  held  a  monopoly  of  the  trade  at  CaotoB,  nud 
during  this  period  the  prosperity  of  the  port  iaereaead  nnd 
multiplied,  nc^withatanditig;  tho  oLbtrurtlo!]-!  wlilrh  wero 
constantly  thrown  in  the  way  of  the  "  Barbarians"  by  the 
Chineee  Government.  The  termination  of  the  Company'a 
monopoly  brought  no  alterati(»  in  the  eoodnct  of  the  natiwe 
authoritiea,  whoae  oppreaaiona  became  before  long  ao  onb«ar> 
able  that  in  1H39  v.n.r  wilh  J"clarntl  on  tho  part  of  Great 
Britain.  In  184],  while  the  foroee  under  Sir  Hugh  (after- 
wards Lord)  CNm^  vai*  ppoparing  te  capture  Canton, 
Capt  Elliott  entered  into  negotiations  with  the  Chinese, 
and  coneented  to  receive  a  pecuniary  ransom  in  lieu  of 
occupying  tlio  <  i'y.  ^feanwijilo  the  war  was  carried  on  in 
central  China,  and  ^naiiy  resulted  in  tba  ooadnaion  of  thm 
Nanking  Treaty  in  A  ogmrt  1843,  «&dar  tika  lama  cf  wldcli 

fonr  additional  pr.rts,  vir,,  Shanghai,  Ninirpo,  Fnh-cliow 
Fotj,  and  Amoy,  wcro  thrown  open  to  foreign  trade,  ar. il 
foreigners  were  granted  penniasion  to  enter  the  cily  ,  f 
Canton,  from  which  they  had  bitbarto  bean  axalndad.  This 
latlar  pratiakn  d  tba  ttaatfy,  boiNif«v»tba  Cbiiaaa  mttm^ 
to  tmj  aotj  nd  aflor  andlaaa  dii^ttt  *boiil  Ibia  ana 
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«lhar  improper  aeis  of  tlie  ChincM  <lov«»m«nt,  wu  wu  i 

again  declared  in  IPfiC,  thu  immediate  cause  of  which  was  [ 
%a  insult  uffei-od  l*j  the  British  flag  bj  the  oapttire  of 
Mrtein  Cbiaeso  on  board  tho  "  Arrow,'  a  email  craft  trading 
vadtf  Kfg''*^  ecdoon.  Hie  oatbraak  of  bottilitie*  waa 
foHowed  %f  tt«  pOlage  and  deattvetioD  of  tho  foroign 
"fac^orifti,"  in  December  IS56,  by  a  Chineae  mob,  and 
twcivo  Biontlia  later  Cautoa  was  taken  by  assault  by  a  force 
under  Sk  Charle*  Stmubenzee,  wliich  had  been  sent  out 
(roB  KM't*'^  for  the  porpoae.  from  ihia  time  antil 
OetalNr  1061,  tl»  dty  «m  oeeapiad  hf  tn  BngKah  and 

French  gurriaon,  and  the  administriition  of  affairs  waa 
entrusted  to  an  allied  commiaiioa,  coniuting  of  two  Kngiish 
olBoeia  and  one  French  ofBoer,  acting  under  the  Engliah 
SinMtbe  withdrawal  of  thia  |aniioo,  th*  dtj  of 
has  been  Ikeely  open  to  fovirigliM  «f  iU  ttltioiMlftlaa, 
and  the:  Er.glish  consul  at  the  preaent  time  has  his 
residence  m  the  Yamon  formerly  Otenpied  by  the  allied 
oommiaaiooera,  within  the  city  walla 

Onthacoaduiiott  ofpeaoaitbacMBO  aiwwMy  to  prorido 
•  Hoveigit  MtdaoMBt  for  the  merdiaali  irtioM  "  iHtoiiM* 
had  been  destroyed,  and  after  acme  conanltation  it  was 
determined  to  fill  in  and  appropiate  aa  the  British  tettlement 
an  extenaiTB  mud  flat  lying  to  the  weatward  of  the  old 
lMfeoi7  sit^  and  known  m  £BiMniai^  or  *■  Tha  SMMUkta." 
Tfab  dta  kanng  lM«n  laaaad,  il  vh  eanvwrtad  into  mi 
artificial  ibLmd  by  boilding  a  maaaive  embankment  of 
granite  in  an  irregular  oval  form.  Between  the  norihem 
face  of  the  lite  and  the  Chineoe  aoburb,  a  canal  of  100  feet 
in  vidtk  WM  MMtmela^  thus  fonniag  an  iaknd  of  aboot 
S8B0  feel  in  length  tad  960  fart  fa  greateat  breadth.  The 

ezpODBe  of  making  tin's  settlcMiient  ■'.vm  3"", 000  Mexican 
doUarH,  fi  ur  tiftba  of  which  were  defrayed  by  the  British 
OoYemment,  and  ona4fth  if  the  French  Government 
The  Bntiah  portion  of  the  new  settlement  was  laid  out  in 
eighty -two  lota ;  and  ao  bright  appeared  the  prospect  of 
trade  at  the  time  of  their  sale  that  L'LlOO  dollars  and  upwards 
waa  paid  in  more  than  one  instance  for  a  lot,  with  a  nver 
ftWltej^  nUMHIfinti  13,646  aquare  feet.  The  depreasion 
in  traoe^  however,  whidi  aooa  followed  acted  as  a  bar  to 
building,  and  it  wae  not  until  the  British  consulate  was 
erectad  in  1865  thut  Lho  riuTchnML",  bngnti  to  ttcuj^y  tho 
eettlamant  in  any  numbers.  The  Britiah  oooaulate  occupiee 
•is  lota,  with  an  area  of  76,870  aquare  feet  in  the  centre 
of  the  site,  overlooking  the  riyer,  and  is  onolowd  •with  a 
substantial  wall  A  ground-rent  of  16,000  cash  (about 
£i'>}  per  mow  (a  tbir  !  rf  an  acre)  is  annually plid  DJ the 
owners  of  lota  to  the  Chineae  QofamilMDt 
The  Sha-mianiitttaBunt  poMMMi  mmf  adfanligaai  It 

ia  eloae  to  the  western  snbnrb  of  Canton,  •when?  reside  all 
tbe  wholesale  dealers  as  v,uil  as  the  pnncipai  mcichants  and 
brokers ;  It  faces  thu  broad  channel  known  aa  the  MtKHO 
Faaaogf^  up  which  the  oool  faraaM  in  cniamar  wafted 
•faneafc  nidntenroptedly,  and  tiM  ifrer  oppoaltnto  ft  aflbrda 
a  safo  and  coratncdioug  anchorage  for  .iteimerB  up  to  1000 
toiL.q  buiden.  bteamers  only  are  allowed  to  oome  up  to 
Canton,  sailing  reeeela  beiqg  walriotid  to  tiio  anchorage  at 
Whnmpo^  SoaOuRA.  (■•X-d  ) 

OAlrTOH,*  dtyol  Chn  TTailad  BMm,  fa  Slaik  eonnty, 
Ohio,  about  118  milee  north-eaat  of  C  luiubja,  on  the 
Nimiahillaa  Creek.  It  forma  the  centre  ot  &  large  agricol* 
tnial  diatriet,  and  carriee  on  a  thriving  trade.  Coal  and 
MnaatOM  «•  abundant  in  tha  ntt^iboorbood,  and  the  creek 
aflbida  •  mod  mffAy  of  water-power.  There  are  several 
iron  fonndriee  and  wociUen  factDricfl  in  thu  towd,  aa  well 
as  establiahmenta  for  the  manu^cture  of  reaping-macbio«a. 
Beaidea daily  papers,  two  0Matt1]rpiiicidieakaNnibliAed. 
Pfloaktion  in  1870,  6660. 

OAirrON,  JoBK  (171S-1772).  an  aUa  natonl  plulo- 
«llM;«MbQm«ifiim4,GleaoH*mUm,fa]718.  Al 


the  age  of  nineteen,  ha  waa  articled  for  6ve  years  aa  dark 

to  the  master  of  an  academy  in  Spital  Square,  London,  with 
whom  at  the  end  of  that  time  ho  entered  into  partricrshipk 
In  1746  the  science  of  electricity,-  which  seems  early 
to  have  engaged  Oanton'a  attention,  gained  a  very  im> 
portant  addttioa  hf  tht  diaoovery  of  ^e  principle  of  the 
Lerdcn  jar.  Thia  event  turned  the  thoughts  of  most  of 
tn»  philosophers  of  Europe  to  that  branch  of  natural 
philoso]>hy  ;  and  Canton,  who  wus  one  of  the  first  to 
repeat'  and  pniaue  tha  aipariment  bj  whioh  the  diaoovary 
had  boan  and*,  fbnnd  Ida  lalMniF  rawaided  by  manj 
valuable  discoveries.  In  175*^  ho  rrnd  n  paper  brforo  tho 
Koyal  Society  on  a  method  ot  making  artiiicwl  niagneta, 
which  procured  him  election  as  a  member  of  the  Society, 
and  tha  nwird  of  its  gold  medaL  "Dm  aama  year  he  was 
oomplimantad  irffh  tbe  degree  of  M.A.  by  the  university 
of  Aberdeen  ;  and  in  1751  ho  was  chosen  one  of  llie  council 
of  the  Iktyal  Society.  Canton  was  tha  first  in  England  to 
verify  Fraoklin'e  hypotheeia  of  the  identity  of  lightning 
and  alaetrio^,  having  in  11  bi  succeeded  in  •ttncting  the 
eteelrie  flra  mm  <ha  donda  during  a  thandantonn.  b 
cor  ic  juoaoe  he  prepared  a  paper,  which  was  read  tho  next 
year  before  the  Royal  Society,  on  Ekclrical  Ejcptrimentt^ 
with  am  AUmpt  to  Aeeount/or  tkeir  teveral  Phenomema,  in 
whid^  tmmg  «(lMr  thingi^  ha  mantiona  that  ha  had  din* 
eovwad  that  aoow  elonda  wn  in  a  poaHiTa  and  aoBia  fa 
a  negatire  state  of  elcctri  i'y  About  the  eame  time 
Franklin  made  a  similar  discuvery  in  America ;  and  these 
dnnunataneea  gave  rise  to  a  lasting  friendship  between  the 
two  phtloaoirfiMi.  lo  1763  and  1764  ha  publiahed  experi- 
ments in  refutation  of  the  dedaion  of  the  Florentine  academy, 
at  that  time  giMcrally  accepted,  that  water  is  ii  ^n- 
preastble.  These  and  many  other  investigations  wera 
carried  on  without  any  intermission  of  his  work  an  n 
schoolmaster,  and  his  too  aedenlaiy  Ufa  bion|^t  «n 
of  whioh  he  died  on  March  SS,  1779. 

CAJNTU,  or  Cantijrio,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  prorincs 
of  Como,  about  five  miles  south  of  the  city  of  that  name, 
in  46°  44'  24"  N.  lat  and  9^  V  49*  E  long.  It  ia  sur- 
rounded with  irallB,  and  poeeeaaea  a  ^Muish  church  with 
tt  very  fine  tower,  a  town  hall,  a  hospital,  and  a  theatre. 
In  ttiB  tu'igt'iVx.Hirltood  are  iron  mines  that  WMt  WfOViglll fa 
the  10th  century.    Population,  7429. 

CAKUSIUM.    See  Cahosx. 

CANUTE,  or  Chut  (about  995-1035),  waa  the  eon  of 
Sweyn  or  Bwend,  king  of  Denmark  and  EngUnd  Though 
only  r.ini  tcon  years  of  age  at  his  father's  death,  ho  waa 
elected  by  the  Daoiah  armaaaat  to  tha  English  throne 
(1014).   Batfh*EB|^lah,onlyi«etetlynbdnadby  Sweyo. 

did  not  aoqoiesce  in  this  di-'poflal  of  the  crown,  recalled  the!/ 
old  king  Ethelred  from  >iormandy,  and  obliged  Canute  to 
withdraw  from  the  country.  In  the  summer  of  1 016  Canute 
returaad  at  tiin  head  o<  a  vaat  Ihauh  anttaaiaB^  and  had 
compeOed  tiba  aafaniadMi  of  moat  of  En^and  whan  Edielnd 
died,  and  hi?  son  Edmund  Ironside  became  the  representa- 
tive of  tho  old  English  royal  line.  In  the  double  election 
which  enaued,  Ecfatund  waa  supported  almost  solely  Vy 
London ;  the  Witaa  of  tba  iMk  «f  Sni^and  daeidad  «ma 
Canute,  who  had  pmred  Idmtelf  toofonntdable  a  oandiute 
t<i  l  e  i  aside.  Neverthelesa,  in  f!ve  pitched  ba I  ties  fought 
dunug  tbe  year  1016,  Canute  found  in  Edmund  moje 
than  aa  4liMd  rival,— a  rival,  too,  that  grew  more  dangerous, 
as  he  waa  reeoguixed  to  be  the  champion  of  the  pure  &iglisb 
twtionality.  At  length,  in  the  sixth  battle,  at  Aaaandun  in  tha 
y.auiu  year,  the  English  army,  weakened  and  disconcerted 
by  the  desertion  of  ikinc,  the  traitorous  earl  of  Mercia,  was 
aompletely  overthrown.  A  division  of  the  kingdom  waa 
•moged  between  the  two  oompetitoia,  but  Edmund  dying 
aooo  after,  not  without  an^icion  of  treachery,  even  on 
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His  first  carp  on  nttiinfn,"'  to  i-:n-.!:viiled  power  vras  to 
remove  &U  who  mi^Ll  diatarb  tla  iruaquilUty.  Tbe  sons 
of  Edmund  Irooaido  were  sent  out  of  the  kingdom,  and 
tdtrj  bit  brotlter  ma  put  to  deotb  i  «lul«  Edrie  of  Mereta 
looB  met  the  fate  he  morved,  and  many  other  leadiog  mm 
wereboniabed  or  alain.  Tho  stcmncsa  of  Canute's  early 
measures  was,  bowever,  moro  tbe  effect  of  policy  than  of  a 
cruel  disposition,  for  in  a  little  time  be  sbowed  bimself  a 
just  and  beneficent  ruler.  After  exacting  a  danegeld  for  the 
payment  of  his  Danish  host,  he  seut  it  home,  with  the 
uiception  of  forty  sliipa  and  of  tho  hoasohold  troops  that 
attended  <m  bimself.  Ueoceforward  be  put  off  tbe  character 
of  eooqiieior,aiid  governed  England  like  a  native  EagUrii- 
man,  enforcing  the  old  English  kws  or  ennr'in;^  wiso  new 
ones,  repressing  disorder,  and  in  every  way  attetidiiig  to  tho 
interests  of  his  subjects.  He  was  careful  of  the  interests  of 
the  ehnrdi,  though  it  had  alwaja  beeooneof  the  great  oeotree 
of  reebtaBoe  to  Danish  invaaiona,  and  wta  net  afraid  to  raiae 
K;ii;li^T;ri.'; n,  aucl;  n-3  Earl  Godwin,  to  the  highest  poat«  in 
bis  goveroment.  A  letter  written  to  hia  English  subjects 
from  Boma^  lo  which  be  had  made  a  pilgrimage,  is  the  beat 
commenlory  on  tho  motives  which  directed  hia  reign ;  ho 
ia  determiuod  to  make  amende  for  the  faulta  of  his  early 
years,  to  peraevore  in  a  just  and  pioue  government,  to 
repress  extortioo,  and  in  every  way  to  promote  tbe  welfare 
of  hia  mhleeti.  The  internal  atale  of  the  kmgdom  vaa 
one  of  unprecedented  peaco  and  order,  daring  which  it 
recovered  from  the  ravages  and  miagovernoi&tit  uf  tbe 
ganeimtion  preceding ;  and  he  left  a  happy  memory  of  him- 
self among  tbe  people.  Tbe  weU-koown  story  of  tbe  rebuke 
he  gave  to  his  flattering  courtiers,  which  rests  on  excellent 
authority,  is  a  proof  of  this;  and  the  welJ  known  song  he 
composed,  when  rowing  near  the  monastery  of  Ely,  is  not 
only  an  example  of  ma  genial  pepolar  aynpathiei^  hut 

entitleahim  to  a  place  nmont:  tbe  crrntnrs  of  English  poetry. 

£lo  wtiei  fiir  Uiurii  tliaa  ki;i^  of  l^iigland,  however ;  he 
was  the  ruJor  of  a  vast  northern  empire,  composed  of  five 
or  aix  monarchiea  though  the  old  hutoriana  differ  in  tbe 
ennneintion  of  them.  He  anoeeeded  to  tbe  vmal  mw- 
lordship  over  Wales  and  Scotland,  aascrhru;  it  in  the  latter 
caae  by  force  of  arma  Shortly  after  Ins  secure  iastaUatioa 
on  tbe  English  throne,  be  superauded  bis  brother  Harold 

00  that  of  Denxoark ;  he  repelled  an  attack  of  tbe  Wends 
on  hia  dominiona  there,  and  in  those  early  times  obtained  a 
rectihcataoQ  of  ths  Danish  frontier  from  the  emperor  of 
Uermany.  Though  at  first  unsuccessful  in  an  invasion  of 
Norway,  he  added  that  kingdom  to  his  empire  in  1028. 

fie  was  now  one  of  th"  Tnt>'.t  poAvf-rful  find  rrspcrt^Kl  rulers 
of  Chnstendom.  Eo  died  at  bajutesbury  in  1035,  in  the 
fortieth  year  of  bis  age,  and  the  twentieth  of  bis  reign. 
Tbe  beet  proof  of  bis  energy  and  abilitj  ia  that  tbe  betero* 
ganaoua  and  geograpbicaUy  diaoonneoted  empire,  which 
be  governed  so  well,  foU  to  pieces  immediately  after  hia 
death.    {Freeman's  Hittory  of  tkt  Jtforman  Conquat,  toL 

1  ;  lUgrave's  Hutory  of  the  Ang^SaMm»i  Qnao^  j^mt 
BUtory  of  th4  Englith  People.) 

CAifVAS,  a  name  applied  to  several  kinds  of  stout 
cloth,  made  of  hemp  or  linen  fibres,  and  used  for  the  sails 
ol  Teasels,  tbe  ground  of  oil  paintings,  and  various  other 
pnrpoeae.  Oiigioally  canvaa  waa  made  aeldy  from  hemp, 
wbonco  the  name,  which  is  corrupted  from  Cannabis,  tlie 
classical  and  scientific  name  for  the  hemp  plant  Being 
most  extensively  employed  aa  Mil-cloth,  the  term  came  to 
designate  the  laib  of  a  ahip  genecallT,  for  which,  however, 
ntthoogh  hempen  oanvaa  ia  atfll  naed,  linen  or  Braced  Ebrm 

are  now  more  generally  preferred. 

CAOUTCHOUC.  lKi>iA-IiuBi£B. 

CAPE  BRETON,  an  isUnd  of  British  America,  to  tbe 
Mith-eaat  of  Nova  Sootia,  from  which  it  is  separated  bjr  a 
itiait  abont  fifteen  mitea  king  and  a  mile  wide,  knowAaa  the 


t  Out  of  Canccau  or  Oansa  It  Ilea  between  i&°  27'  and  47* 
S  N,  laL.  and  between  39*  47'  and  61"  33'  W.  long.  ;  iU 
length  from  north  to  south  is  about  110  miles,  its  width 
about  87  mile^  and  its  area  3,660,000  acrea.  Except  on 
tbe  aoith'weal^  the  eooat  ia  mnch  broken ;  and  the  mImmI 
is  nearly  divided  into  two  the  lrir;-;c  irrrtr-ular  lakea  of 
Bras  d'Or,  which  commuxucate  with  tbe  sea  hy  two  channels 
on  the  north-east.  The  most  important  ba^-a  are  A8p>ee, 
St  Anne's,  Sydney,  Mira,  Louisbourg,  Gabarus,  St  Peter's, 
and  Itfabou  ;  and  tbe  principal  rivers  are  the  Denys,  tbo 
Marfrarie,  tho  Baddcck,  the  Wagamatcook,  the  ilabou,  and 
the  Urand.  There  are  several  fresh- water  lakes,  of  which 
Lake  Atnalie  in  the  week  ia  the  most  extenaive^  Tbe 
surfaco  of  the  island  ia  broken  in  several  places  by  rang'is 
of  hilU  of  oiodcrato  ckvatton,  and  the  Dortbcm  promontory 
consists  of  a  plateau,  which  in  some  ports  has  a  height  abovia 
the  aea  of  1200  faek  Tbe  prevailing  toeka  bekmg  to  tbe 
carboniferona  fonnationa,  intermpted  here  and  there  by 
i-ncous  or  metamorpnir  ni  heavals.  About  tho  half  of  tho 
surface  is  said  to  be  capable  of  cultivation ;  but  in  1861 
there  were  ouly  198,550  acne  deaied  and  under  tillage. 
In  winter  the  thermometer  aomettmes  falls  to  32*  and 
generally  to  20*  below  aero ;  while  in  aummer  it  rises  to 
90^  in  tbe  shade,  and  the  mean  temperature  is  about  60''. 
Tbe  commercial  leaouioM  of  the  island  conakt  diieflj  in  its 
timber,  Ita  agrieoitaral  prodnetiona,  ita  miaacala,  tMl  it* 
fisheries.  Nearly  covered  wi'h  forest  at  tbe  time  of  ita 
discovery,  it  sliU  exports  pine,  oak,  beech,  maple^  birch, 
and  ash.  Oats,  w  beat,  turni  ps,  and  pofertMa  an  utadivafy 
cultivated;  honoa,  cattle  and  abeep  are  rear^  in  considetk 
able  nnmhen ;  and  cheese  and  butter  form  important  itema 
ill  Its  produce.  Coal,  limestone,  and  gypsum  are  worVcd, 
and  excellent  iron  ore  and  slate  are  also  to  be  found.  Sait- 
apringe  of  some  value  exirt  in  differait  parte.  The  eeni 
mines,  which  are  chiefly  Bituated  towards  the  south  east, 
have  been  worked  from  an  early  period.  The  Bras  d'Or 
Lakes  and  the  neighbouring  seas  supply  an  abundance  of 
ialmon,  eod,  mackerel,  hamo&  ahad,  and  vliitaifia^  and 
the  iidiariea  employ  abont  MOO  men.  Tie  nmnhar  of 
schools  in  1861  was  212  ;  and  in  tbrj  same  year  there  were 
104  ehurchee.  Tbe  priocifml  sects  are  tiie  Koman  Catholio 
Chutch,  which  bad  then  33,38G  adherents,  and  the  Freaby- 
teriana  ol  the  Lower  Provincea  with  19,983.  Tbe  in- 
habitants are  now  mainly  of  Scottish  descent,  with  a  certain 
[>[  [H  rti  ji  of  Acadiansand  Irish.  A  few  hundred  Micmao 
Indians,  who  are  principal^  employed  in  makuig  fiah- 
harreb  and  bntter^firkina,  an  atill  to  ha  Ibond.  Bj  the 
census  of  1871  tho  total  population  amounted  to  75,4P.1, 
o(  whom  5264  were  inhabitants  of  Sydney.  In  1661  and 
1851  the  nmnben  w«ra  napeetivdj  63^069  and  17,580. 

Capo  Breton  win  prob«blv  diicovcred  by  Scla'tiRn  Cobot,  and  its 
name  is  unJi-ntood  to  have  been  l^^Btowcl  in  rr mcmbratico  of  Cap 
Breton,  near  llayonnn,  by  Iho  Basque  sailors  wlio  cirlT  bf(;,in  to 
frnjiirnt  the  caiwt.  lu  lt>'29  JaiuLS  SUwart,  fourth  Lord  CkliiUrr*, 
•etlUii  a  mtiaU  colony  at  Bakinc,  on  tlm  riisl  nido  of  the  i*land  ;  but 
he  wan  soon  aflT  takcQ  jiriioiu-r  »i:li  all  h'.n  party  by  Captaia 
Daniel!  of  the  French  Cotupaiiv,  wli"  caused  a  fort  lo  \ic  creeled  at 
Great  CiLiou  (now  St  Anne'n  H»il>ourj.  By  the  peace  of  St  Germain 
iu  163'2,  Ciipo  Breton  wa*  formally  aisigncd  to  France  ;  and  iu  1654  it 
formed  f>art  of  tho  territory  ffrantc.l  by  patent  to  JI.  Dcnya,  wbt 
made  Si  veral  small  scltltmeiits  on  the  island,  >sLich,  liowevi  r.  '■iJ 
only  a  very  temporary  aucceas.  When  by  the  triaty  o'  L'tro  lit  (1 .  .3) 
the  Fiencn  were  deprived  of  Nova  Sctitia  anu  Nri*  foundland,  tliey 
were  atiU  left  in  powiwion  of  Cape  Breton,  and  their  right  to  erect 
fortification*  fr  its  defence  foiiiiaily  acknowledged.  They 
•ecordin(;ly  trBasf«lT«d  the  inh.ibitaiitJi  of  riaivance  in  NewfouDiL 
land  to  the  settlement  of  Havre  A  I'Anglon,  which  soon  afler,  under 
the  natno  of  I^onUbourp,  became  not  ouly  tho  capital  of  C»p« 
Bii  toil  ^or  He  Royale,  as  it  waa  then  ealledt,  but  also  the  mo«t  iin- 
^lortant  uiilitar^  post  in  that  district  of  Fretith  America.  "V^  hi  ti 
war  broke  out  in  1744  between  Frunce  and  England,  the  Now 
England  colonials  deternu'i.cd  to  attack  the  island  ;  and  in  the  fol. 
lowing yesr  the/ succeril L  ]  m  apturing  l.ouiatourg.  By  the  treaty 
of  AJt-la-ChspsUs,  the  town  was  ratored  to  t  raaoc ;  but  ia  Ibe 
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'  hmtUttto  Um  Idud  wu  codwi  to  Ea^od  by  lh« 
«r  Vtotoi  ai  «tt  Oatoter  7,  1743,  It  wm nttod  by  royal 
mMan  to  tt«  fst •nuMnt  of  Bcatlb  All  th«  t'oopa 
wtthdmni  ftm  Lvnubraif  to  ]7W  |  and  tb*  falud 
WW  Mpumtad  tnm  Kvva  Scotia  la  1784,  a  aev  capital  waa  roandad 
ft  tlM  moath  «f  ika  Spaaiih  IU?«r  })j  Oowsor  Datbanta,  and 
vKxirtA  it*  nama  Sydney  in  honour  or  Loid  Srdnty  (Sir  Tbomaa 
Tovnahrad),  then  Mcntary  of  itata  for  tho  ooloniaa  Tbero  «aa 
Immediately  a  eontiderabia  inflox  of  eettlera  to  Uw  lalaad,  which 
received  another  important  aceetaton  by  the  inunigiatioa  of  Sootch 
Hif hUaden  from  1 600  to  1 8t2S  In  ]  9»,  to  iftto  tt  iteoag  «M«t< 
Hon,  it  waa  again  annexed  to  Nota  BoMla.  It  SOW  turn  Iff* 
■•mbara  to  the  Can&<]i&n  Houw  of  Commona. 

Sea  Denycb  Jkt-ripiwtt  gtogr.  tt  hial.  iU$  CU*$  rjmJriqiu 
npuuH^DoU,  147S:  Pichon.  LiUrtM  tt  Mtmiirm  im  OupBrtoit, 
1740 :  Siohard  Brown,  A  HUtory  of  th4  Jtlatid^av*  Mntim, 
•Bd  Tk$  Ccnl  Fittd*  t/  Oap$  Brtton,  IS73. 

CAPE  COAST  CASTLE,  or  Cabo  Coaao,  a  town  of 
W«tom  Afrka,  tht  capital  of  the  Britiah  aettlamento  on 

the  Gold  Coast,  is  aitxiated  in  Upper  Guinea,  about  70  miles 
to  the  W.  of  Acra,  io  5^  5  24"      Ut.  aod  T  13'  38 '  W. 

lom^  It  «eettpiw  •  Jew  bank  «f  gaaiM  and  micieMtti 


alata,  which  raoa  oat  into  the  aoa  and  protect!  tho  hirl>our 
from  the  violeace  of  the  aoii.  Besidea  the  priocipal  for* 
treaa  there  are  two  ootpoato, — Fort  Victoria  on  the  weat 
and  Fwt  WilUam  on  the  «Mt  Witk  th«  eseaptiam  of 
Earopean  retideiiMt  and  fha  benaea  of  tha  weatthier 
nat-^  l  i,  wlii:li  arc  bui'.t  of  brick,  tho  whole  of  tho  town  is 
composed  of  *'  awiah  "  or  mud  huta,  thatched  with  mahea, 
and  having  the  walla  white- washed.  The  popnlatioa  eon* 
aiata  mainlj  of  negroea  of  the  Fanti  triba»  bitt  thn*  an  alM» 
a  nttmber  of  molattoea  and  a  colony  of  Krooman.  The 
earli  'Rt  European  settlement  on  the  spot  was  that  of  the 
Portuguese  ia  1610.  la  1G52  the  Swede*  erected  the  fort 
of  Karlsbors  which  waa  captured  by  the  Danes  in  1688^ 
by  the  Dat4£  in  1659,  and  by  the  English  in  166  V  Since 
the  last  dale  the  post  haa  remained  in  English  poaseasion, 
Iq  spite  of  tliu  Froiich  attack  in  1757  and  varioua  assaolU 
by  the  naUve  tribes.  In  1827  the  public  eatabliabnento 
were  withdrawn,  and  the  forto  were  handed  of«r  to  the 

n'.crr.intiln  comp:\nins',  but  in  1H44  the  C OYrrr.mrnt  rn- 
aumed  its  posseaatoo.    The  popuiatioa  u  e&tuoated  at 


OAJ^E  COLONY 


CAPE  COLONY  is  a  large  tract  of  conntry  which  f oima 
tba  moat  loakhen  part  of  tba  eontiiwat  of  Afrioa, 
•  ealooy  of  OtMl  Brttatn  tinoa  ISM,  tiaiiied  froto  tfa* 

Cape  of  Good  Hope,  a  small  moinontory  on  iU  south- weat 
coast,  Itom  the  neighbourhood  of  which  the  Dutch  aettlen 
of  16&2  spread  out  over  the  land.    It  lies  for  the  moat 

put  botwtci  38'  ood  2i'  W  &  kk,  and  16*  vni  29* 
off  EL  long;    W«t  ud  wmtii  an  ibe  AUantio  tod 

Indian  Oceans;  tho  Orange  River  fsnivi  tho  boundary  of 
the  colojij  proper  on  the  north,  ecparating  it  from  Great 
Namaqna  Land,  the  Kalahari  deaert,  and  the  Oraage  Rirer 
In*  State;  aaatward  ita  limit  runs  from  tba  Taaa  ftitar, 
ft  beodrtnam  of  tbe  Orange,  along  tlia  Storm  Barg  and 
down  the  Kj:  K^  tr  from  ita  most  easterly  aoarce-atream 
to  Its  mouth,  which  line  separates  the  colony  from  Free 
Kaffre  Land,  and  inclodea  within  it  the  diTiaioas  of  British 
Kaffraria  addad  to  the  colony  in  1865.  Beaidea  thia 
chief  area  the  colony  incladea  Taziosa  recently  added 
irregular  provinces  ;  theae  are — the  agency  of  SattUo  Land, 
aanexed  in  1871,  consisting  of  the  high  Talleys  of  the 
OOBfOO  streams  of  tho  OnagB  Bivw,  sloping  down  inward 
from  the  Drakenberg  mountains,  which  separate  thia 
territory  from  the  colony  of  Natal ;  HeraeKtl,  a  native 
district  niinitr  liately  south  of  Bii  iti  Land;  tho  magistracy 
of  NomcMtUxnd,  including  Ghqoa  Land  East,  a  native 
territory  of  nortboni  Kaffimria  on  tbe  aaaward  dope  of  tha 
Dnkenbcrg  south-west  of  Natal ;  5"*  John't  Territory,  or 
the  upper  baaiu  of  the  St  John's  or  UmJim^'ubo  River  on 
the  alopes  of  tho  Drakcnberg  in  central  Kaffruria ;  Fingo 
Land  and  tha  Jdutjfwa  Sdttrvtf  or  tba  Tranaluian  tairitoriaa 
of  lovthant  Koftarin,  boondad  by  tiba  Baahoa  Blvar;  and 
TimbooiU  Land,  between  the  Baahee  and  the  Urotala. 
These  latter  districts  were  incorporated  with  the  colony  in 
1 87S.  It  is  certain  that  in  a  few  years  the  whole  of  what  is 
DOW  Free  KafiTre  Land  will  boeomo  Bdtiab  tocntorj,  wfaaa 
tho  Oape  Colony  will  bo  oontomuneaa  fbreogbovt  witb  Kotd 
on  tho  north-east;  and  preJitcinarT  Btops  have  already  been 
taken  for  the  extension  of  tho  western  boundary  of  the 
colony  to  indnda  tlio  immense  hut  thinly  inhabited  region 
of  Qcoot  Mamaqoo  Loud,  wbicb  atratdluM  aoctli  of  tba 
lower  Onoga  Biwar  to  Walflaeb  Bay  is  SS*  & 

The  liout«nant-govomorship  of  Grufva  Land  West,  better 
knoim  as  the  district  of  the  South  African  diamond  fields, 
which  hn  aordt  of  the  Orange  River  and  west  of  the 
Aoo  Stat^  ovBona  to  tbo  Bittiab  oapiio  in  1871,  ii 


atrictly  a  aeparatc  dependency  of  tha  Crown,  but  is  ao 
intimata^  waneetad  witb  tha  Onjpa  Colonj  aa  to  be  nae«o> 
aarily  daaeribed  along  witb  it 

The  extreme  breadth  of  the  colony  from  north  to  south 
is  about  500  oules,  and  its  length  from  eiLst  to  west  about 
800,  Ita  area  comprising  230,000  aqnara  milea. 

I^coaatiy  rioMfiomtbaaw  tgr  OMdao  of  tomca^of 
wUeb  tbt  aapporling  walla  an  nearly  panlld  ebaina  of 
rugged  mountains,  intersected  by  deep  ravines,  rising  to  a 
central  and  highest  raoge^  whish  divides  tha  drainage  of 
the  coastal  streams  from  that  of  the  inner  tribntoriea  of 
tho  Omaoa  Birar  in  Iho  oortb.  Thiaoantialiwgafollowo 
•  enrfo  auDoat  idantiial  witb  that  of  tbe  ooeit^  ot  a  ganenl 
distanoo  of  about  100  miles  frum  the  ocean;  from  the 
borders  of  Natal  westward  it  is  ku  j«  n  in  different  portions 
as  the  Kahlamba  or  Drakenberg,  the  Storm  Berg,  Zuur 
Berg.  Sneenw  Berg,  Winter  Berg,  NienwavaUi,  and 
Koggoveld.  In  height  ita  summits  appear  to  aranga 
neerlj  6000  feet,  the  highest  points  being  Cat^  fu'a  peak, 
10,300  fcQt,  in  the  extreme  north-cast  comer  of  the  colony ; 
Compass  Berg,  in  the  Sneeuw  Berg,  8300  feet ;  and  Bulb- 
bnudera  Bank,  in  the  Nieuweveld  Range,  which  is  7300 
feet  above  the  sea.  North  of  thia  dividing  range  the 
inn:  :  c  ni;iiry  elopes  gradually  to  the  Orange  River, 
ceutrul  Buahmaniand  being  a  plateau  of  from  3000  to 
4000  feet  above  the  aea.  Tbo  Baaunos  outer  rangea, 
which  form  tho  margins  of  the  terraces  that  fall  towards 
the  oce&n,  are  separated  from  the  central  range  throughout 
tho  greater  part  of  the  colony  by  tho  arid  plateau  known 
aa  tha  Qiaat  Karroo,  nearly  300  milaa  in  length  and  60 
nUaa  in  width  nettii  to  as«rtb,  and  al  aa  etavation  of  about 

f»p*  al>r'TD  the  sc.i  ;   thrir  general  dirpcti'nn  in  al'^nya 

that  oi  tho  coast,  and  they  are  cut  acroas  at  intervals  by 

rugged  gorgea  or  "kloofs'*  through  which  the  periodica) 

tOROoto  of  the  ooostol  waterdiad  aeeapa  to  tbe  aeoi  Two 

chief  laagM  may  bo  diatlngaialied,  an  inner  and  aa  oator, 

— tha  former  taring  tbe  nirnr-s  of  Zwarte  Berg,  Witta 

Berg,  and  Cedar  Berg,  al oij^  a  grcAt  part  of  its  length, 

tbe  latter  being  most  pr:  mment  in  tbe  Ontoniqita,  Zon« 

dantade^  Diabwiatain,  aod  Olifant  Beigea,  rinag  from  tbo 

aontb  end  weit  ooaitB,   Some  pointo  of  fSm  iaaer  ooeat 

range  exceed  7000  feet  in  altitude,  and  the  outer  lino 

appeora  to  average  about  4000  feet    In  Namaqna  Land, 

in  tho  aorth-weat  of  the  colony,  tha  central  and  outer 

nniHL  aaanecbino  one  nnd  daftaaainf  eonsidai^ 

naf^  aipni»iag«ao.»,Utor  ^  aecraMiag  conioe^ 
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aMj  in  !iei-ht,  continue  in  an  irregular  isries  of  claiiu  to 
tho  lower  Uruaga  Birer.  Within  the  central  range,  ia 
Bushm&nland,  the  mo«t  remarkabla  elaratiions  are  tlie 
chains  of  isolated  fiat-topped  hilla  which  ria*  direct!/  ftom 
tbo  plains  of  the  Fnucrburg  and  Victoria  weat  diatrieta, 
known  aa  the  Karree  and  Praam  Bergen.  The  Tafol  pjr  r^- 
or  Tahl*  MooaUiiB,  the  w«U-knowB  Undinark  of  tho  coast, 
and  tba  Buelcua  of  lb*  panioaiila  of  tho  Oapo  o(  Oooi  Hope, 
riaes  to  3582  feet  Though  the  mountaina  of  the  colony  and 
the  plateaua  between  them  pieaeat  bold  and  picturesque 
oatlinea  of  aharpljr-defined  rangea  and  raat  lerel  plaina,  the 
bndaoape,  excepting  in  tho  oooatal  diatiieti^  ia  ban  and 
uninviting,  and  deficient  in  water  and  t»ee  growth. 

N':  ;irl_v  [ w!v I ii i r ilii  of  tii'-  surfaoe  of  Cope  Colony  consists 
of  raat  arid  plaina,  ooTcred,  howerer,  with  aballow  beda  of 
the  ridoal  aoil,  wbkli  onlj  loqaitw  Cbo  fbrtflixiitf  pevor 
of  wator  to  render  it  available  for  pasture  or  agriculture. 
After  the  periodical  laina,  the  plateau  of  the  *'  Karroo " 
•ad  Ibe  great  plaina  of  Baahmanland  ptoaont  tho  appear- 
•aco  of  raat  fielda  of  graai,  ImiI  the  aummar  aon  toduoea 
tham  again  to  a  barren  and  bnmi-up  aspect  Tho  pastoral 
lands  or  vc!da,"  which  exfen:!  £;;iieny  aroiuj'I  tha  outer 
alopea  and  in  the  eaat,  are  diatinguiahed  aoaording  to  the 
Utoro  of      graaa  oroadgo  wldoh  thof  piodaoa  aa  "  aweet  * 

or  "oonr."  S}i:;!In';v  shf*:'.'!  of  rr^tf>r  tfrTT^Tl  "  vleis  * 
accumolate  at  many  places  in  the  fiat  lands  of  the  interior 
•fter  raina ;  and  in  the  dry  ■laiona  thoie  apota,  wharo  tho 
■oil  ia  not  osooHtToly  aalina^  vo  oomod  with  rich  giaaa 
and  afford  fkTourito  grating  land  fov  oitdoi  Only  ia  tho 
extrcmi  H  itlu  rn  coaatland  of  the  colony  ia  there  a  aoil  and 
Boiatura  aupply  auited  to  foreat  growtli,  and  the  firat 
foqoiaito  of  orery  aettlement  in  the  intoiior  ia  tho  formation 
of  a  "'dam"  or  reservoir  for  tho  enllrction  r>n?^  Ririnr^  of  r 
water  aupply.  Out  of  an  area  of  upwards  of  40  mulious 
of  acres  of  occupied  landa,  according  to  the  cenaua  returna 
of  18M«  only  460,000  aooa  wore  then  udar  eultivatioD. 

Ooblogieaf  Vnowladgo  of  tho  taat  toirttory  of  tha  colony 
is  yi't  iiji;  rf'Kt,  though  Bufficicnt  data  hare  been 
collected  to  enable  tho  general  featnrea  of  the  structure  of 
the  land  to  be  mapped  (A.  O.  Bain,  Mmoin  on  tht  Gtotofp 
of  ths  Capf  ;  D'lr.n'a  Gfol  -yical  Map  of  the  Cape  ; 
Orieabaoh  and  Stow  m  the  Quarierip  Journal  of  i/ui 
Oeoloyieal  Soeutjf,  &c).  The  following  are  aome  of  the 
IDOM  atrilupg  fonaial  U^lbum.  Tha  whoio  basis  formation 
of  tho 'veatara  prorinoa  ia  ooundored  to  be  granite,  lower 
but  more  recent  than  the  clay-slate  which  reeU  upon  it. 
A  remarkable  band  of  porphyritic  rock  haa  been  traced 
along  the  whole  of  tho  country  between  Britiah  Kafbaria 
and  the  Bokkeveld  Mountains  in  the  west,  a  distance  of 
more  than  600  milo3.  A  scries  of  aandatone  rocks  form  tbo 
chains  of  the  Zwarto  and  Lango  Bergen.  The  "  Karroo 
beda,"  tho  name  given  to  foroiationa  which  coTor  that 
t^tean  and  tho  coontry  northward  to  beyond  tho  Orange 
Kirer,  are  )>elieved  from  tho  abundance  of  foaail  wood  and 
freah-water  ahella  to  be  of  laouatrina  origin,  and  contain 
reptile  temaina  of  moot  temarkaUo  ebaiaeter,  unknown 
elaewhere.  In  the  eastern  prorinoa^  one  of  tho  moat 
intoreating  featuroa  of  the  geology  is  that  of  tho  beda  of 
water-worn  pebbles,  many  hundreds  of  feet  abore  the 
praaant  aaa-loTol;  indeed  there  appears  to  bo  no  doubt 
that  a  prooaaa  of  aphooTal  ia  atill  ia  pregnaa  along  the 

whole  South  African  coast,  where  modern  raised  beachca, 
coral  reefa,  and  oyster  banks  may  everywhere  be  seen. 
Slight  ahooka  of  earthquake  have  bean  onorioneed  at 
vanona  timaa  in  tho  aoath>waetern  region  of  the  colony. 
Then  are  reeoida  of  theaa  ial739,  1766,  1809,  1811,  and 
1844.  Namaqua  Land,  north  aa  well  as  south  of  the 
Orange  Biver,  is  a  region  compoaad  of  the  older  rocks, 
paiaa  and  aohist!;,  and  is  famc>>ta  for  its  copper  dcpoaitSk 
Jlum  appaar  fo  hava  boon  kaawit  m  aaity  aa  l683||'aBd 
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hare  attracted  attention  at  rarions  aubaequent  periods,  but 
it  waa  not  till  1SG3  that  any  well-directed  efforts  were  m«d« 
for  (ha  aztraction  of  tha  copper ;  at  the  preaent  time  tk« 
famooa  mine  of  Ookaip  in  the  diatriot  of  Smingbokfmitoia 
yields  an  aronige  of  7000  tons  of  ore  each  year.  Copper 
15  aho  known  tc>  oiist  in  the  Amapondo  countiy  o; 
Kaflraria.  BilTsr  haa  alao  bean  diaeoTorod  in  Kaiaaqua 
Land,  hat  haa  not  yet  boon  aooesaafaUy  weihad.  Coat 
Bir-ims  ar«  known  both  in  the  Storm  Berg  in  the  extreme 
ca^t  and  in  the  central  district  of  Beaufort,  but  not  ia 
easily  Trorkablo  dtnatioBti 

Xha  diaoorarr  of  diamonda  north  of  tha  Oiaoga  RtT«^ 
aa  OTont  which  garo  great  impetna  to  all  aHalra  of  the 
colony,  waa  made  in  1R67,  and  in  the  following  year* 
people  from  all  parta  of  tha  world  ilockod  to  tho  fialda. 
Theae  lie  in  tho  eaakara  portion  of  tho  territory  known  aa 
Qriqna  Land  West,  wl-i-h,  cii  a  conaequence  of  the  dis 
covery,  was  annexed  to  the  British  empire  in  1871.  The 
mining  haa  now  become  a  settled  industry,  with  its  aocom 

eniment  of  a  fixed  popolatioii  and  tapidl/-growing  towns, 
le  ftelda  ostend  betwaea  Iho  lower  Taal  River  and  its 
tributary  theModder;  in  this  region  the  diamond  prodijcii  .: 
rock  ia  found  in  fragmenta  mingled  with  the  dethtna  of 
other  rqcka,  oceapying  Tarlona  depreoafoof  known  aa 
"  pan",''  or  in  thv.  dcr/p  t'^rr-fnt  Vcd"!  of  '.he  rivera.  Tho 
diggi.iK=  '^rv-  thus  distinguished  aa  the  u^et,  which  lie  chiefly 
along  '  Lc  lower  Yaal  river,  and  hare  been  almoat  abandMO^ 
asd  the  drjf  mina^  about  KimberlM'*  Da  Toils  paa,  and 
BolfoBteitt,  farlhar  aonth.  One  of  the  hu|t«at  diamonda  at 
first  discovered  in  this  region  weighed  83  carita,  ar.d 
realued  XI  1,000;  aeToral  modi  larger  onea  have  aince 
been  found,  ottO  of  more  thin  900  carata.  Iroa  oraa, 
hfrnatite,  and  magnetite  abound  nho  in  tin's  rrginn,  fl:i? 
dehciency  of  fuel  alone  prevents  the  working  of  minee  of 
great  richness. 

Wo  hare  aeon  that  the  ^laat  waterjiartiag  monataia 
chain  of  tiie  eelony  paasea  through  the'emitre  of  the 
country  in  a  curT>3  parallel  to  tha  co.i  1  line,  from  tho 
inner  border  of  Natal  to  near  tho  weatern  Atlantic  coast, 
forming  an  outw..rd  watershed  to  the  aea  of  ahovt  100 
miles  in  width,  and  an  inner  sh^d  to  the  Oranf^  Rirrr 
The  atreams  of  the  outer  shed  are  constant  only  m  tho 
extreme  eaat  of  the  country ;  towards  the  south-weat  and 
on  tho  Atlantio  eoaat  land  tliair  aapply  ia  jnagnlar.  id 
partaha  of  the  eharaeter  cf  moBBtaia  torreata, — haviag 
numerous  falls,  flowing  in  deeply-cut  channels,  and  being 
low  and  feeble  (in  aome  cases  dry)  for  the  greater  part  of 
tho  year.  Vat  awoUen  and  rapid  in  rainy  weather.  From 
cast  round  to  weat  the  chief  are  the  Kei,  Great  Fish, 
Zondag,  Oamtooa,  Ganritz,  Breed e.  Berg,  and  Olifaut ;  of 
these  only  two  are  navigable  for  a  ehort  diataoco,— the 

Breede  lor  amall  Toaaals  foe  30  or  40  miles  from  ita  month, 
and  the  Berg  for  a  few  uilaa  from  8t  Hdona  Bay,  on  tha 

Atlantic  coast  The  Orange  River,  or  Gariep,  to  which  tho 
inner  shed  of  the  colony  drains,  rises  in  the  Dn^enberg 
on  the  border  of  Natal  in  the  extreme  north-eaat  of  the 
colony,  and  flowa  weetward  for  about  900  mUea  to  the 
Atlantic.  Ita  basin  includes  an  area  of  apwarda  of 
400,000  square  miles,  but  tho  grcalor  jwrtion  of  this 
bel<«kgs  to  the  arid  deaerta  of  the  Kalahari  and  of  Bttahman- 
laad  Batowlta  eoaflvenco  (ia  about  94*  E  long:)  with  ita 
chief  affluent,  the  Yaal,  from  the  north-east,  it  has  no  perma- 
nently flowing  tributary,  receiving  only  the  oceaeional  aup- 
plica  of  the  torrent  channela  wUch  are  eat  deep  ia  tho 
pkteana  and  filled  onlj  after  thunder  ahowon,— eo  that  ita 
Tolnme  decreaeea  ywj  maeh  in  ita  paaaage  weetward.  Ita 
upper  valleys  are  very  rugged  and  ha',  e  l  ec  n  littU:  explored  ; 
the  region  about  tho  confluence  of  the  Taal  is  low  and 
allaTial;  bat  from  this  to  the  ooa^riToria  hammed  in 
ataaptad  pfMifftowdifl^aiid  hiakoo  b/ imaaua  wnDa 
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olnektvUebeMMftmiiddbbaiteiwI*:  of  fh«w  tktidi 

naiued  AakinruLie-'  (In  20*  40*  E.  long  \  1  SO  feet  in  height, 
u  tLe  greataat.  The  Orange  is  not  navigable  exceptiog 
for  boAU  for  »  few  milat  abovo  iU  mouth,  which  u  barred. 

ud  in  tmSatam  dklrieto  affoid  iwlkat  mtor,  b«itt  tiM 

Karr  H  i  f  ountry  thejart:  gcnerallj  bnfikitht  BolW  BIINnl 
epnngs  occur  in  Mreral  dutncta, 

The  sottthem  coaitlaDd  of  the  colony  ii  genendlj  bold 
snd  rocky,  the  SKnntaiui  din  AiipnMching  the  shon ;  the 

Atlantic  coast,  on  the  othtf  Itand,  w  for  tli«  moat  pert 

low  aiid  iandy.  Tlio  gn:Jit  dcrAvi  current*— vii,  tJic 
Moawnbicjue  current  which  sweeps  down  round  the  iouth 
of  the  Cape  C0I007,  and  ia  deflected  there  orer  the  great 
bulk  of  Agnlhaa,  the  submarine  apex  of  the  continent,  and 
tbe  Stmtb  Atlintio  enrrent  flowing  northward  paat  the  Cape 
peainsolA, — give  riae  to  manj  local  and  minor  carnints  m 
oppoeing  directions  eloee  to  tbe  oo«at,  forming  great 
obetaclee  to  navigation. 

Tbe  coast  is  indented  bj  Tarious  bays  and  inlets ;  few 
of  these,  however,  afford  convenient  harboors,  and  the  only 
one  whicl  i:i  n.iturally  safe  in  all  winds  in  that  of  Sal<lfi.nha 
Btkj  on  the  Atlantic  From  eastward  round  to  west,  tbe 
cblof  points  at  which  oomneroe  reaches  the  coast  are-— ttte 
port  of  East  London,  at  tbe  month  of  the  Buffalo  River  in 
British  Kaffraria,  in  which  extensive  harbour  work*  are 
being  conatrurtf  d ;  Port  Alfred,  or  the  Kowie  mouth, 
which  estuary  has  also  been  rendered  more  commodious  by 
engiBeering  operations ,  Port  Elisabeth,  in  Algoe  Bay.  tbe 
second  jjort  of  the  colony  in  point  of  trad?,  hat  with  many 
natural  disadvantagca  ;  Plottcnburg  Bay,  of  i [uporLanco  in 
eoaating  trade  ,  the  Knysna,  a  land-locked  estuary  in  23° 
K ;  Uossel  Bay ;  False  Bay,  a  wide  gulf  formed  by  the 
peninsula  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Btf,  and  containing  within 
it  t^io  wfll  nbtiltorad  naval  station  of  Simi-n'a  Bay  ;  Table 
B*y,  the  La.'bour  of  Cape  Town,  wLich  haj  been  rendered 
safe  by  the  construction  of  a  great  bivak  »<it«r  and  docks  ; 
fialiianha  fiej,  little  risitec^  bat  one  of  the  finest  natural 
kmiham  in  «m  tralfti ;  ani  Put  MeOaA,  tiie  copper  port 

of  Namaqna  L.ini^,  r.nr!  the  {"rrniriiii  of  r  railway  from  the 
mines.  Augra  Pequena  Bay,  in  26^  40'  ii.,  a  British  poe- 
Bosaion  on  the  barren  Atlantic  coast  north  of  Cape  Colony, 
wm  fomeriu  Tiaited  ia  obteiniag  cattle^  wbile  tlie  bow 
aearif  adauted  gnaoo  depoeita  of  TdialweaBd  Poaaeesion 

Islands,  north  and  sonth  of  it,  werei  being  ■work cd.  Walfiaeb 
Bay,  in  22^  50  S.,  up  to  which  point  it  la  anticipated  that  tiie 
colonial  territory  will  shortly  be  extended,  is  an  inlet  on  a 
deaolate  waterieaa  aoaat^  affixdiqg  aecure  anchorage,  and  for- 
Bierlyraq  eh  visited  by  ijoeriean  whaling  ship*.  lagbthouaee 

arp  tnaintnincfl  at  various  jvirts  arid  headland*  on  the  COast. 

in  general  character  thfi  climate  of  the  Cape  Colony  is 
dry,  highly  salubriona,  and  milder  than  that  of  England ; 
Iba  ttmoKfkv  ia  dear  aad  boayant  So  eit«naiT«^  how- 
arar,  b  m  ooostiy,  and  ao  dhmifled  ia  aapeet  and  eleva- 
tioD,  that  there  are  naturally  many  varieties  of  climate 
within  its  limits.  As  far  as  moistoro  is  eoocemed  there  is 
a  gradual  diminution  from  eaet  to  west  across  the  country  ; 
tha  fnvailing  vinde  in  Iba  intador  an  f mn  eaatwatd,  and 
&•  moietare  Ihef  diair  fnin  tha  Indian  Oeeaa  being 
expcndrd  in  great  part  on  the  eastern  slopes  and  mountain 
ranges,  the  western  interior  districts  are  left  almost  rainless. 
In  the  eastern  diviaions  heavy  taiOB  and  thunderstorms 
■aodaiata  the  intense  beat  of  eoaaar,  aad  keep  tbe  faoe  of 
Ilia  eoantiy  fMh  and  green.  Tbe  winten  are  eold,  but 
the  air  is  then  clcnr  and  agreeable  At  Graham's  Touti 
the  afciogt)  annual  temperature  is  63°,  ranging  from  upwards 
of  100"  to  a  minimum  of  35°,  and  the  annual  rainfall  is 
nbovk  3i  iacbec  The  south-western  margin  of  Ibe  country 
~  "  tta  adfa  «f  the  great  Karroo  plataaa  fa  for  eight 
i«f  fbaTivfaypliadvilknfo  ' 


(I>aeaBi1wi;  Jamiaiy,  Fetiruary) 

the  dry  sonth-^iaat  triulo  winds  blow  m'.h  ^rrcAt  yiLlftir^s. 
The  mean  temperature  of  the  year  at  tiie  Ca}>e  ui  Guod 
Hope  la  about  63*  •  naximum  of  lOO*  ar  i  ^ 

imiiiiiwiwi  of  H%  tba  itaiiii  aannal  lainfaU  being  21 
inehesk    At  Woreeator,  on  tiw  inner  border  of  this  region, 

the  yearly  rainfr.ll  decreaeie^  to  12  irir}u!«. 

The  low  coaat  region  m  the  extreme  west  is  subject  to 
great  droughts  and  extreme  range  of  daily  temperature ; 
thooi^  it  seldom  rains  there,  denae  fogi  ariae  at  dawn.  The 
climate  of  the  great  Karroo  plateau,  wbitk  ia  about  3000 
frcl  i ■  w  tiir'  ."I'H,  is  also  chararterize<i  by  severe  droughts, 
by  excessive  heats  during  the  day  m  summer,  by  cold  nights^ 
and  by  sharp  cold  in  winter.  Within  the  water-parting 
mountains  the  plains  stretching  to  the  Orange  River, 
though  also  subject  to  long  periods  of  drought,  have  a  salu- 
brio'jj  climatt:,  which  isclsar  and  brarinp  in  winter;  v'Lila 
in  aammer  the  violent  tbonderatonns,  which  occur  on  sn 
average  every  three  or  fowrdigra  along  (be  nootttain  raogee, 
render  the  air  cool  and  pleeeaot,  filling  the  water-channels 
and  "vleia,"  and  reviving  vegetation.  Hot,  dry  winds 
from  the  northern  doncrt*  svuuitili rnfrt  ]>revi;:l  for  two  or 
three  dayi  at  a  time  in  the  central  and  eastern  districts  of 
tbe  interior.  Bbow  addon  falls  in  tbe  coast  region,  bat  in 
tbe  higher  mountain  tracta  it  lies  for  three  or  four  months 
in  the  year.  The  summit  of  Table  Mountain  is  occasiunaliy 
sprinkled  with  bdow  for  a  day  or- two.  Hail-etorms  are 
rare,  but  are  of  great  violence  after  long  droughty  The 
phenomenon  of  ue  mirage  ia  ooounon,  oolb  es  Iba  eeaak 
and  in  thj  heated  p!aina  of  the  interior. 

Ophthalmia  and  rlie\imstisin  are  perhape  the  only  diseases 
of  the  colony  which  ara  at  ad  prevaientj  lov  faWB  aia 

common  on  the  flat  weatem  ooast  landa. 
Though  mndi  of  ^  lead  of  Ibe  eolei^b  dry  aad 

barren,  tho  ficrm  of  the  more  fertile  portion"!  i.^  rrmflTkabla 
and  vancd.  Wo  have  »eea  that  the  for6et.s  aro  coaJiued  to 
the  outward  slopes  of  th-i  eitremo  nmr|i(ujH  of  thu  colony, — 
tbe  OB^  patcbae  of  wood  deeerving  the  name  being  fouodia 
tbe  Oedar  Beig  in  tbe  weet,  on  two  atdea  of  Table  Ibralala, 

on  the  Outeniqua  mnr.ntainB  fnrirg  the  donth  roast,  on  the 
Oiiiants  Hotik  near  i'ort  tlizabetii,  in  the  vicimty  of  King 
William's  Town  in  British  Kaffraris,  ni  d  m  the  district  of 
the  Katberg  or  StockanatnMtn  farther  inhwd.  Ibe  inner 
slopes  of  Griqoa  Land  East  are  also  wooded.  Theee 
]ja[(_hp3  of  forest  contain  a  rreat  T.inctj  of  uscfr:!  wocds, 
aifording  excellent  timber;  among  the  conimoneNt  trees  are 
the  yellow  wood,  which  is  also  one  of  the  largest,  belonging 
to  tba  jaw  apeetea;  Uackinm  wood;  beavy,  doaa|paine<^ 
aad  datable  atinkboat;  laelUioBt^  a  trUte  wood  naed  fbr 
wheelwork  ;  nieshoot ;  and  tbe  assegai  or  Capo  laucewood. 

In  no  other  country  do  bulboiu  plaots  aou  heaths  exhibit 
so  many  beautiful  varieties ;  of  the  latter  several  hundred 
varieties  are  described.  Of  podf bearing  planta  there  are 
upwards  of  eighty  genera :  Cape  **«varla8tfng'*iowerB  (gene, 
rally  species  of  //WicAry#um)  are  in  great  numbers.  Sevrral 
species  of  aloe  are  indigenous  to  the  Cape,  and  form  a  con- 
siderable  article  of  export  The  so-called  American  aloe  baa 
alaobeenaatoraliied.  Iba  caefaxNiil  plant  aad  ataayotber 
planta  of  great  Taloa  ia  medieue  an  iadlganaoi  in  graal 
abundance.  Among  Cape  planta  which  are  remar bible  in 
their  appearance  and  structure  may  be  noted  the  cactus- 
like  EuphorbiJB  or  apurge  plants,  the  Staptlia  or  carrion 
flower,  and  tlia  elapbanf  a  foot  or  Hottantotir  bread,  a  plant 
of  tbe  aune  Older  aaUie  yam.  Eodta,  fbona,  aad  pneblee 
are  characteristic  of  many  South  African  plants.  There 
are  few  indigenous  fruits ;  the  kei  apple  is  the  fruit  of  a 
small  tree  or  shrub  found  in  Kaffraria  and  fba  aaaUWi 
districts,  where  also  the  wild  aodKatbapldmaaraaeaiBoaj 
hard  pears,  gourde,  watsr  aeloa^  and  apaoi«i  of  alnoad, 
•a4  Ipwp  Htili*  MUfi^  AlmataD'ttaMti 
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cf  DOitihflnMid  ModMra  fikiTopa  fcvpt  Iwn  iotRidtMMMl,  und 
grow  in  abundance-.  It  h  doubtful  whetliar  or  not  a  Bp<'ci[::^ 
of  vine  ia  lodigeiioua  to  the  Cape,  but  the  cuttlnga  of 
S^Midk  Vinci  iattodnoed  by  the  Hugoenoto  who  emignitKl 
to  coloqf  «a  th»  nvooitioa  of  Iha  £dirt  of  Maoteiy 
botwaea  1680  and  16S6,  ham  gtrn  fte  to  in  vxUnnwt 

eulttire  is  the  Bouth- western  diri&ions  of  tha  colony,  Uxo 
grape*  being  among  tho  fiae»t  in  the  world.  The  Cape  wines, 
the  export  of  which  has  reTired  of  lata  yean,  are  chiefly 
tluaa  known  aa  OanatantM,  Fonta^  8taaiL  tnd  fianapooL 

Of  enealB,  wheat  jm  |i«wa  throoglioat  tiba  colony, 
but  cliii  '^y  in  tho  low  marginal  diriaiou  of  the  touth  west 
and  in  the  eastern  midland  diatricts ;  barley  and  oats  are 
general  Rye  givea  ita  name  to  the  Roggeveid  ui  the 
weata  and  ia  chiefly  grown  tbaw  and  in  th»  lower  hiUi 
of  Namaqna  Land ;  mriw  and  nnDat  m  cnhniftid  ki  all 
moist  tiVjatioD?  of  t^e  north-eo^t  of  the  ooloiqf.  •  Bua 
nught  be  extensively  cultivated,  and  floorishea  on  the 
inundated  banks  of  the  Olifants  River  in  the  west ;  the 
growth  of  potatoea  has  been  much  aztandad;  melons, 
encnmbers,  beans,  and  pease  ara  grown  aniTenally  where 
there  is  ','rtiti  r.  Culti  n  haft  been  introduced  eipenmeataliy 
in  some  diathcts ;  the  coltiTation  of  tobacco  is  wide  spnad^ 
tbnt  of  the  dinsion  of  Qeoige,  grown  in  tha  ittUqr  of  Aa 
aastem  Olifants  River,  being  moat  lapoted. 

The  larger  end  mora  important  of  the  wild  anunala 
which  once  gave  the  Cap«  Colony  the chttrfti,-;*  r  of  the  great 
hunting  ground  of  the  world  have  retreated  before 
advancing  ciniisation,  and  few  are  now  foond  widun  the 
frontier.  The  lion  is  only  to  be  met  with  new  in  thu 
northern  diatricta  of  linsbmanland  and  in  tiiu  extreme 
north-oastem  portion  of  t  lic  culc  ny,  and  rarely  in  Britiah 
Kafbaria.  Tha  elephant,  which  alwi  aboundad  at  tha  time 
of  tna  flnt  Bnieh  settlement,  u  now  almoat  actlnet  in  the 

cclnnv,  0  fp'W  onlv  eiistinj^  in  tho  f'ir€,^tfl  bfltT^-ron  Kjysna 
and  the  Zonddg  liiver  lu  tk©  t-xtieiao  BOQth.  The  rhino- 
ceros and  giraffe  have  been  driven  far  nu'-Hulfj  the  fron- 
tier. Hippopotami  ara  only  found  in  tha  coast  ziTara  of 
Brfddh  Kanaiia  and  in  tiia  lower  Oranga  Binr.  Hm 
buffalo  remains  only  pf  rhsp"!  in  tLe  KnyBna  forests  and  in 
the  thicketa  oi  Cruat  i'l&h  liivcr.  The  Cape  leopard,  the 
hyena,  the  aard  wolf  or  Prottla,  and  the  jackal  alone 
keep  their  gnnind,  and  ara  atill  oommon  in  tha  colony. 
Qoaggaa  and  tabtaa  an  mat  with  in  kiga  barda  in  tha 
piling  of  thr  Va-i!,  and  sometimes  extecH  in*n  the  colony 
a&  iiir  lu  iliu  divisions  of  Cradock  and  Qraaf  Keinet,  where 
the  gnu,  hartebeosta,  and  brindled  gnu  are  also  seen.  Of 
tha  many  vacittaaa  of  South  AfiioiB  antaloiM  tha  larger 
Uada-^a  aland,  koodoo^  and  iihla  and  roan  tntelopes— 
ara  now  bnniihed  from  the  colony,  though  the  smaller 
Tsrietiei  are  found  along  the  coast  region,  and  migratory 
herds  of  springbok  invade  the  plaina  of  Buahmanland  and 
Idttla  Kama^nn  Land  il  aeilata  MMoni^  Ostriches,  once 
nomamnH  thinly  acattmd  ot  ar  tta  <»lony,  though 

the  supply  of  fearers  is  now  mainly  derived  from  regions 
north  of  Uie  Orai^  River.  Ostrich  farming  and  artificial 
incubation,  carriad  on  in  the  northern,  WMtam,  and  aastem 
diviikinib  howwverp  become  of  lata  years  one  of  the 
meet  pnilnhta  indvatriea  of  the  Cape,— the  feathers  being 
worth  from  X30  to  X60  per  &>. 

Birds  of  pray,  including  the  bearded  vulture,  aasvogel, 
ndwipnl  variatiea  of  eaglea,  hawks,  and  falcons,  are  nume- 
rooa ;  cranee,  stocks,  flamingoe*,  and  pelicans  are  iii  large 
variety  ;  partridges  and  pheaaanta,  guinea  fowl,  and  quaik 
aboun  I  The  bustard  lb  found  in  Itvml  kindly  W  well 
as  ducks,  wild  geese,  and  plovers. 

Opnnidt  of  forty  varieties  of  edible  fishes  are  caught  in 
the  seas  surrotuding  the  Cape  Colony,  thn  waters  of  which 
also  team  with  whales,  seals,  and  sharks.    Baptilea  ara 
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eolim  dl  capdld  and'tte  poff  addar ;  large  tonAi  and  bo^ 

are   also  common,  as  are  tooipion^  tanntatl 
hofoets,  and  stinging  anta. 

Sheep,  cattle,  and  dogp  of  nn  infarior  liaad 
noMtesed  by  the  nativea  on  the  diaoowx  of  tiia  ooont^* 
Hones,  assea,  goats,  and  cattle,  introdoead  hy  tiM  oniiiar 
colonists,  were  found  to  thrive  welL  The  merino  breed  of 
sheep  is  now  rapidly  taking  the  place  of  the  big-tailod 
sheep  of  the  Dutch  settlers;  and  scsne  of  the  central 
divinona  hava  t  ahaep  (arms,  producing  tha  wool 

wUeh  !a  tha  great  atatda  of  tha  eoontry's  export  ttadei  Tha 
angora  gont  Im  n  -.^  extensively  farmedjthe  hair  beiog  largely 
exported.  Cows  of  the  finest  breeds  have  also  beenimportod; 
tha  intioduction  of  ^  English  horse  does  not,  however, 
^ipaar  to  hava  been  snocesafoL  tha  oUUr,  heavier  Spaniah 
broad  being  better  adapted  to  urn  vranta  of  tha  eottitij. 

The  niimben  of  l:vo  stock  in  the  Caj  M  P  .!  my  and  ita 

jutive  districts  are  estimated  thus  for  1672  :  — 

Sheep. .. .»..M....fl......**.«...nM«.M  11,500,000 

Draaght  OiSB  M.......  «.»...•.>.■..•..  600,000 

Other  hansd  OatOe    900.000 

Honei„  .*„......   257.000 

Males  and  Assib...........».  -   »,&00 

ikagoia  Oeata....M....u....M..i.MM.M  .•«...  1,000,000 

OomMtt  Goats   2,  soo,  ooo 

Ftp.......................  ».  120.000 

^^^tti^Abttv    saaaas  a#a4  s  ea  e#aa#a#aaa  eaaaaaaaaaea  t^^^Kt^^ 

Til')  Cape  of  Good  Hope  was  discovered  by  Barti;  Tom-w 
i>ias,  the  Fortugueae  navigator,  in  1486.  He  first  landed 
at  Algoa  Bay,  luving;  attar  a^leiing'tbe  west  coast,  been 
d  nvpn  out  to  sea  by  a  storm.  Thus  accidentally  doubling 
tlie  Cape,  he  saw  it  on  his  way  back,  and  gave  it  the  nama 
of  the  Cape  of  Storms  (Cabo  Tornn  ntos;  ) 

Tha  king  of  Portugal,  however,  gave  it  the  mora 
auspidona  nana  it  now  baan,  as  its  dueovery  affordad  m 
hope  of  a  r^'^  and  ra-?icr  way  of  rrn^hinc;  liidi^i,  the  gtent 
object  of  ail  the  niariLLCiO  espoditiutis  oi  liiiil  siga. 

The  great  navigator  Vasco  do  Gaina  doubled  the  Cape 
in  1497,  and  earned  the  Portugoeea  flag  into  tha  Indian 
aaaa.  Sa  ooontiymen,  howavar,  ntlnetsd  hy  tha  li^an 
of  the  East,  made  no  permanent  settlement  at  t^?  ^^I^e, 
although  they  frequently  touched  there  on  the  voyage  to 
India.  Bat  the  Dutch,  who,  on  the  decline  of  the  Fortu- 
powa^  aatabltshed  tbamaaivn  in  tha  £aat»  early  aaw 
importuea  of  the  placa  aa  a  ilation  wliara  their  Toesala 
might  take  in  water  and  provisions.  They  did  not,  iow. 
ever,  colonise  it  till  1652,  when  the  Dutch  East  ludm 
Company  directed  Jan  Van  Riebeeck,  with  a  small  party 
of  ■ffiVT'H**!  to  fom  n  settlement  them.  The  country  wan 
at  that  tbsa  inhabited  by  a  people  called  Quseqnas,  but 
to  whom  the  Dutch  seem  to  hava  given  the  name  of 
Hottentots.  The  Riobeeck  settlers  had  at  first  gri.-at 
difficulties  and  hardships  to  endure,  and  their  territory  did 
not  extend  beyond  a  law  niln  xowtd  tha  aita  of  the 
preeent  Cape  Town,  whoa  thay  ftat  fbted  thrir  abedtt. 
They  grat!  ulIIv  ,  however,  extended  their  limits,  by  driving 
the  oativea  back  or  reducing  them  to  serfdom.  Theae 
colonists,  although  under  Dutdi  authority,  wan  not  wholly 
of  that  nation,  but  consisted  partly  of  persons  of  varioon 
nations,  especially  Germans  and  Flemings,  with  h  few 
Poles  and  I'crtuguese.  TLey  v.  ere  for  the  most  put 
people  of  low  station  or  indifierent  character  ;  there  waa, 
howevar,n  amall  ninid>er  of  a  higiiar  daas,  from  whom  wan 
selected  a  council  to  assist  the  governor.  About  the  year 
1686  the  European  population  was  increased  by  a  number  of 
the  French  refugees  who  Wt  their  country  on  the  revocatioD 
of  the  Edict  of  Naotea.  Our  limits  forbid  our  attempting  to 
trace  the  history  of  the  Oape  Colony  during  IIa  langAanad 

Eriod  it  remained  «n  j>:r  the  Dutch  Qovemroeni   We  may, 
waver,  mwition  some  of  its  prominent  incidents,  tha 
of  wludi  nn  viaUa  In  An  Mdaqy  to  Ihii  htm. 
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l<e,  Tho  Dutch.  porUf  by  so-cftlled  oontraetaj  pMtljr  by 
foroa,  gradual!/  deprived  the  Hott«atota  of  their  cooBtfy. 
2d,  They  reduced  to  ilaTery  a  large  part  of  tint  vi^r- 
tanate  pe<-)i)li:i  v,  b  )m  tLoy  did  not  d^v^.truy.  They  intro- 
duced a  Domber  of  MaJayi  and  negroes  u  alaTea.  ilk. 
The/  eatabliahed  timt  narrow  and  tyratinical  qrvtem  of 
pobcj  which  tJuj  adopted  in  other  coloniea,  preacrib* 
fog  to  the  farmers  the  nature  of  tha  crops  they  were  to 
grow,  demanding  from  ticiii  a  lur^o  part  of  their  produce, 
and  haraaaiog  them  with  olber  exactiona  tending  to  dia- 
eourage  industry  and  enterpnze.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
tu  this  miachieTons  poUqr  ia  due  the  ongin  of  tboae  un- 
letUcd  habits,  that  diilike  to  ordurly  goverament,  and  that 
d.siro  to  escape  from  its  control,  which  characU-izo  a 
considerable  part  of  the  so-called  Dutch  boers  <^  the  present 
d«y,— qnalitiM  utterly  at  vtriuie*  with  the  cihaneter  of 
the  Diit~h  m  tholr  natire  country,  which  ware  atroogly 
manifested  at  tho  Capo,  long  before  they  came  under  BritiBh 
rule  and  under  those  influeuccs  to  which  some  exclugi  .  i 
•ttrilnits  th«  ioaabordiiMtioD  of  those  men.  The  atUmpUi 
iff  liho  fcoan  to  weaiw  fram  the  Dnteh  power,  and  so  form 
■a  independent  prrvnmmcnt  Vioyond  the  borders  of  the 
Oolony,  especiiuiy  lu  the  luLnct  tince  called  Oroaf-Reinet, 
are  strikingly  similar  to  their  proceedings  at  a  later  date 
oadar  the  Britiih  QovaraBMiU.  5<A»  The  Qamtooa  Biver 
fonnad  tlio  boanlary  bolwMB  tiio  tfottniiet  sad  Kalfre 
races,  and  ciHt  rui-ptod  by  the  Dutch  as  their  eastern 
limit  ;  but  about  the  year  1740  they  began  to  pass  this 
river,  and  came  intocoUiaioQ  with  the  Kaffnsi,  and  in  1780 
QkBj  •ztondad  tb«r  frontier  to  the  QtMt  Fish  Bivot; 

In  1T95  tin  eolooists,  having  imbOwd  tho  nvolntioiiary 
priuciples  then  ptevailing  ia  Europe,  attcinj  t'  d  to  tlirow 
off  the  yoke  of  the  Dutch,  npon  which  the  Bniish  seat  a 
fleet  to  support  the  authority  of  tba  PriBM  of  Orange,  and 
took  poMMikm  of  tho  toanUj  in  dudo  A%  however, 
il  wu  evident  that  Hollaad  weotd  not  be  iMe  to  libid  it, 
and  that  At  a  general  peace  it  vrr,n]d  h.  rn  vie  over  to 
Englaud,  u  was  ruled  by  British  governors  till  the  year 
1802,  when,  at  the  peace  of  Amiens,  it  was  again  restored  to 
HoDaad.  In  1806,  on  tlM  reoewal  of  the  wer,  it  WM  ageia 
taken  by  the  Britaih  imdar  Sir  David  Baird,  end  bee  rinee 
r  Limincd  in  their  possession,  having  been  finally  ceded  by 
the  king  of  the  Netherlands  at  the  peace  of  1815.  At 
this  time  the  limit  of  the  colony  was  formed  by  the  Oreat 
Flah  Bivec  end  the  line  of  the  mountains  south  of  Bosh- 
w»«i>Uii<t  to  the  Bnffels  River  and  the  Atlantic,  the  erea 
being  about  120,00Osquaro  mi!:-',  and  the  population  little 
ever  60/)00.  '  A  summary  may  be  {(iven  of  the  chief 
evwiti  whidk  hnve  tsikon  puee  liDce  1806 

Irf,  Tk*  Koffrt  War*.— The  firtt  of  theM  win  tooV  place  in  ISll- 
12,  and  the  •econd  in  1819,  when  the  boondsry  of  the  colony  wu 
ei  i  r  1  !  t  i  t;.'  Kri^ticutaa.  The  third  occarr«d in  1835,  under  .Sir 
Bcaj»mm  U  L  ibrui,  whea  th«  bouDd-'-ry  wiJu^Tanced  to  t^t>  K<'i  ; 
bat  on  the  recall  of  that  a*fio«r  the  ;■;  iiitrj'  between  tlip  K-  :  r,n  L 
Keuiumm*  riTera  wu  rsatored  to  the  KafTroa.  Xha  fourth  i\alTrv  war 
took  place  in  1940,  and  after  beinf  ooadoctsd  VvgOTemors  Maitland 
and  rottinger;  it  wa«  tarmuiated  by  Sir  Harry  Smith  in  IS-tS.  The 
6fth  vir  broke  out  at  th«  and  of  1850,  and  after  being  for  aome  tiina 
carried  on  by  Goremor  Sir  H.  Smith,  it  rondticfM  in  18S2  by 
Oovenior  C«tlic»r^  and  broutfhl  to  a  cor.  :luiiion  only  :n  .March  IM.''. 
Darin;;  it*  prugre«i  au  anui-d  ].Kilii-:ri  li»d  Ueta  orga<.iu*J  f  jr  '-hi-  i,:;>- 
t.  rt ion  of  the  frontier,  and  linLub  KalTraria  waa  «ube«quen*.ly  f  rmed 
into  a  Ciown  colony,  reaerred  at  firtt  for  ooeopstiou  by  Katfrca.  A 
•omewhat  mm  datitilad  sesswfesf  thsss  waie  wQl  be  Hand  aodsr 
(be  haadlng  KArraxaiA. 

id.  In  IStO,  British  olgna^  te  Oe  v^bv  of  MOO^  snlr^ 
at  Alfoa  Bay,  and  laM  tte  lb«ndalta  cT  the  sstttsiseta  «•  tha 
eeslarn  frontur  which  hav*  tiase  haasMS  Ibe  BSiA  thiMaf  part  of 
the  flolouy.  including  tht  inpatimt  tswne  a(  OnhealVTom  and 
Port  tUa^tlL 

%d,  la  1SS4  flu  gnat  nssseie  «(  Javs  saenslpeWiie  tsek  ««mI 
ta  ths  Cap*  Colony.  It  kas  base  e(  lasMaaa  aarvlse  in  zafatec  lie 
^anetorj^l^n^tim^af  the 


*la»«y  atill  adhero  to  theiB.  Tbiame*»ur»g«tegieatoftmaatothe 
Dateh  boan  of  the  colony,  and  complsUd  UNir  auaadj  austiB| die* 
•ifaetimi  to  the  Hntiah  rulo,  -     — . 

In  1835-4  a  Urge  number  of  thuaa  people  HeSIVSa  tO  fte*  fhSB> 
mItm  from  the  Britiah  GoranuBent  br  nseeviag  wtlh  ttsir  telllae 
b«yoad  thaJittiia  of  tha  eolonf .  Wi&^is  eNaet  thsf  wJi  ftsir 
fanna,  noatly  at  a  mat  aaorinoa,  end  emasi  the  OmfpllnrlntO 
torritoriea  inhabitad  chwfly  by  tribss  of  the  KaA*  MSC  Aftat 
maating  with  great  baidahias  sad  vatM  sweeass  In  ttsit  ewttata 
with  tba  nativaa,  a  part  sf  thaif  ttUtbsr.  wider  aae  FMir  Bsttaf, 
cfosssd  the  Dnkaoban  lleMDtsies  and  toek  aassaaaiao  ef  tha  dia- 
tikt  ef  Vatel,  wheia  thay  estobbsbed  a  repabuese  gevanueaat,  and 
nudetakeel  tksir groaad  agaiaat  powarAU  aatleeaef  loin  Ksfm  tdl 
IMt,  when  tkSV  w«ra  foread  te  ylald  to  tha  antherity  efths  Bllliah 
Govamaaant,  which  took  poiaeaaon  of  KataL 

Tha  boers  bayona  tha  Orange  River  and  wett  of  the  Drakanberg 
atill,  however,  retained  a  sort  ef  iodepcndenoo  till  1S4S,  when,  in 
cooaeqaenca  of  tha  lawlaas  state  of  the  country,  and  the  aoUciUtion 
of  part  of  tba  inhabitant^  the  governor,  Sir  llarry  Smith,  declared 
the  euprcmaoy  oftbeCreWQ  over  the  territory,  which  waa  thenceforth 
called  the  Oraun  Rtvar  Soveralgnty.  Shortiv  Kfur  thia,  in  eonaa> 
qaence,  it  wu  alleged,  of  oartaiii  acta  of  ti  i  J  ;  /  h  Covemmeat  ia 
Natal,  Andrew  Pretonoa,  an  iatalii^nt  btxr  of  Uiat  dUtr{«t,  eroeaod 
the  DrUienbeTg  Moaotaiaa  with  bla  foUowera,  and  after  being  Joined 
on  tha  western  aide  by  large  nnmbara  of  diaafr»ct«d  bnen.  ru'scd 
tba  ataodard  of  r«l>ellion.  Upon  thia  the  governor.  Sir  H.  Smith, 
eroaicd  the  Oranjite  River  at  the  head  of  a  detachment  of  troope,  and 
eaooantered  and  defeated  the  rebels  in  a  abort  but  brilliant  ikiinoO) 
at  Boem  Plaata  Aft«r  llin  Pr*lorius  and  the  moit  diuilfccled  fiart 
of  the  boera  retreated  to  beyond  the  Vaul  River  (the  northern  limit 
of  the  aovcmiRnty),  whens  thty  cstablithed  a  government  of  their 
own.  Tlicy  were  tubu-qiiently,  in  18S3,  abtolved  from  thair  all«gi> 
ance  to  the  Bnttah  Crown  by  treaty  with  the  gorcmon  and  her 
Majesty'a  commuaiosera  fui  aottling  frontier  afli^ira. 

Ib  lSM-51,  iis  ecTnequeni^  of  the  troubled  state  of  the  Ornn^a 
River  Sovereignty,  and  the  .iilTjcuUv  of  i-naintaining  with  t:<  ;  o-r,i3g 
dignity  Iho  authority  of  In  r  M  iji  il  .  re,  it  wm  reaolted  to  tiljau- 
don  the  country  to  ihn  t.:  '.li  nitor:;;,-  Dutch  bcorv  This  wai 
carried  into  effect  by  a  ai^t.i.'A  tsu^;., issidlier.  Sir  George  Ckik, 
[it  I'lLiij  England  for  the  purpose;  and  the  ooantry,  wider  the 
name  of  the  Urangs  free  State,  i«  conatitnted  a  repablie,  with  a 
preeidant  at  ita  he^,  aviated  or  controlled  by  an  aaaambly  ealled  ths 
Volkaraad  (paople'a  council),  elected  by  nearly  nniveraafaaflrraga^ 

UK,  TKt  Cmviel  Jfaation,—Allar  the  Bntiah  Qovanoaaot  hsd 
felt  itaelf  eompellad  to  diaoontinoa  the  aaeding  of  eonfieta  to  New 
Soath  Walaa  and  Van  Diamaali  Land)  the  onhgast  ef  taaaaporUtiov 
baoaae  one  e(  great  dtOeel^,  thsnMse  es  thsk  ennrnwiallv  krga 
nnsihsr s(  priaooen  waathsn  en  Us  ienda  In  esnsifnsnes  et  the  |se> 
aipnliBneeriaiBgoutefttisdlslartsdelstssytwilsnd.  UndsrAiesalih 
snMStasssan  Otdsrin  ObensQ  was  passed  in  IMS,  nndsr  aofhoiitr 
«f  tihsAetef  I  Qssl  IT.,  antboiiiing  tbs  aeeivtaiy  ef  sIslateaaBd 
eartsia  oonvieta  to  anoh  eoloniea  aa  be  nUht  think  pmpar.   A  eir> 
calar  was  aant  by  Bad  Oray,  then  eakniBl  sssnlaiy,  to  tha  governor 
of  tha  Cape  (among  other  colonial  govemora),  reqneatitig  him  to . 
aeoertain  tna  fealiaga  of  tiM  coloniata  regarding  tha  recrption  of  a 
certain  claaa  of  oonvieta.    UnfortunatelT,  owing  to  aam«  niisi:nder- 
standing,  a  veeeat,  tha  "Neptune,*  waa  deapatched  to  tha  Cape  before 
ths  optnion  ot  tha  coloniata  had  been  received,  having  on  ttoard  280 
coDvicli^  eaanir  whom  were  John  Mitchell,  tba  Iriih  rebel,  and  hia 
aoUaagnea.    wtien  the  newa  reached  tlie  Cape  that  this  vessel  waa 
on  bar  way,  th.i  f  ople  of  tita  oolony  became  violently  eicited  ;  and 
goaded  to  fury  by  the  inflammatory  artielee  in  the  local  newspapera^ 
and  guided  by  a  few  demag^guca,  they  established  what  was  called 
the  Anti-Conviet  JsMcieUum,  by  whi^h  I);-",'  bo.ind  thera»«l»ei  by  a 
pledge  to  ceaae  from  all  inler\;our«e  i  f  ■  .  r  ry  kind  with  peraona  in 
anr  w-r  fonnocted  "with  tna  landing,  supplying,  or  employing 
1  ,11  vii  t.s  '    <  III  the  19th  ot  .S.-|iU-:;bcr  1849,  llie  "Nentnne"  arrived 
in  tiijTi'in'3  liiy  ;   mn'l  wl.in  the  intelligence  rcachca  Cape  Town, 
the  ]»  '|il'i  imuiiiV!    1   i:,  :o^f,aca,  and  their  behaviour  was  violent 
and  oatrtgeous  in  the  extreme.    Ttie  guromor,  after  adopting  several 
rcsulutiona,  and  agahi  abAndoning  ihrm  under  tha  preaaure  of  popu- 
lar agitation,  agreed  not  to  land  tne  convieta,  but  to  keep  them  on 
uird  ship  in  Simon's  Bay  till  li  '  o  oiived  ctdeia  to  acnd  them  alae- 
where.    Evt-n  thi.«  coccemion  linl  imi  'i-.tisfy  ajjy  bat  a  amalt  nnnj' 
ber  of  more  noiJi  r  itc  hhti,     1  h-c  ri.dsi  of  the  population,  under  the 
gtiidanco  or  iiun^iuEitiQ:;  of  a  few  agiUtors,  continued  to  do  all  in 
their  p<jwer  to  prevent  the  oonvieta  uiid  all  the  officer*  of  the  Govern- 
ntant  from  obtaining  auppliaa.    When  the  Home  OoTernraent  be- 
came aware  of  tha  atata  «  afTaira  it  immediately  eent  ordera  direct- 
ing the  "Naptnna"  to  poeead  to  Van  Diemen'a  Land,  and  tha 
agitatian  eassad.   Thia  a^titlsn  did  net^  hswever,  paaa  away  with* 
cot  important  lesnlta,  aiMS  It  Isd  to  enethar  novamant,  (ha  objeet 
af  wUsih  was  ts  ebtiin  a  Jkee  lewsesnUtivs  govemmant  for  the 
edeny.  lUs  ssnssssian,  wUeh  nad  bsan  nravioesly  promiaed  by 
Qf«y,  wsegnntsd  to  hst  ICaiss^  OevaiwMn^  end,  186^ 
e  eeostitnlian  wae  sstsbMihsd  efaLBSsI  enanmpM  Hbsn^. 
WW  law?  •»  iiM«et  ln»sdlbls  islndUn  ewes  in  the  inisM 
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CAPE  COLOKT 


Ml»«rMlidi 


and  aetliic  Mfoa  fhi 
p«rU)udm  ■  nmtioo*! 


ItWtMflaM  MMw  Hum  tiift^  on 

plan  OB  •  eertalo  d*r,  ia  which  411  u«  daad 
«f  th*  uUion  wonla  tria*  in  new  itrmgth  ; 
« thM  oCthttrilNi.  arabnrtSMOO, 

^   n*  tnda  thwanopaktid  vwfl 

tftarwMtla  p^pl«d  by  EaropMO  wttlen^  unong  whom  w«n  nuiij 
of  th«  Garman  legion  whioh  h«d  Mrrad  with  tbit  EngUih  ui 
the  CrimM,  Mid  a  body  of  apwwd*  of  SOOO  indutriowi  North  Gar- 
OMUi  emigrmnta,  who  proTod  to  be  *  T»]u*bl*  soqaUtion  to  the  oolony. 

tih,  Piiblio  worlu  ia  the  coloaj  marked  as  en  in  the  eptniag, 
fa  XoTember  189S,  at  the  nil  war  from  Oape  Town  to  Wellington, 
begun  inlUO,  and,  In  1880,  oftke  jrr«at  breakwater  in  Table  Bay. 
Ions  needed  on  that  perilous  coast.  In  1^0;^  tlio  provm^t  of  British 
Eannria  wae  iscorporatfd  with  the  toloaj,  u-j.  ii::  tha  title  of  the 
Electonl  DiviBions  of  King  Vr'illiAm'a  Tows  sji  I  V^t  Londoa.  In 
the  Mune  year  a^vnml  important  modifintioDiB  the  c^natitutioQ 
were  adopted. 

7U>,  Tne  diit  ot-.riry  of  diamooJa  In  the  duUicU  uorih  of  the 
Ori;i^v  ];i  v.:  r  i;j  1  i07  drew  tht'  a'.tc  ii  tl'-;ri  o(  the  whole  world  tO  the 
colony,  ajii  fiu  .-;  new  bf»  and  i£Dp«tu»  to  erery  branch  of  induatry, 
leading  to  'if  i«n  n:  nation  of  the  Urge  territory  of  Griqaa  Land  Wm; 
to  the  BritiHh  ('rowa.  The  Baautoa,  a  diviajon  of  the  Bechwau* 
KaflVea,  LD^^  the  npper  Talley*  of  t.hf.  Oiangv  Rirer,  had  snb- 

■ialed  iinder  a  wmi -protectorate  of  the  BnUah  GoTemmefit  from 
J  SJ  i  lo  1864  ;  but  hiring  been  left  to  their  own  rceoorcee  on  the 
ahandooment  of  the  Orange  Sovereignty,  they  fell  into  a  long  exhaaa- 
tirewaffiuv  with  the  boera  of  the  Free  &Ut>r     Dn  the  1IT|^r  petition 


«f  th « ir  chief  Moiheeh,  they  wen  ptoelaiAed  firitlab  aahjecta  in  1868, 
»r  i  t  ,'  rttllitM7teMflMfWt«Clb*«lM{rlvAcl«f€ta« 


hth,  More  recently,  in  1874  and  1375,  large  areaa  of  aoathen  and 
Borthem  Kaffraria,  the  Triknakei  territories  of  the  Fingo  and  Tam. 
bookie  tribea,  and  the  territory  of  Oriqna  l^nd  East  on  the  aoatheira 
bonier  of  Natal,  have  alao  eome  onder  Britith  rale  by  the  fr«j  eoo- 
■ntt  of  their  lalubitata.  At  tha  peeent  Bomaat  attention  ia 
Wrongly  dinotad  tomida  Uw  oooadUdatiaa  tt  th*  Enropean  itetM 
«r  8«ntlt  AMcn.  aadtha  iatradnotfoB  of  pMtar  uify  is  tMr 
kHhiito  MoUotiBg  tiyitnMcf  fpTCnuMB^win  k  flm  to  Iht  Mon 

Atm  flf  ftw  ■QHflw  ilMllDg  wild  yjrthvQwiwnMiilliMv 
(M78)  haiaf  «paided  in  Am  ooutraotion  of  fbor  touik  Haat  «f 
nOwayj— ena  aztcnding  tiba  already  exiating  Una  froa  Ctm  Tmi^ 
two  from  Port  Elinbetn,  and  one  from  Eaat  Londoo.  Th»  tola- 
gnphie  win  now  oonnecta  Oape  Town  with  Port  Eliaahath,  Qnlum* 
town.  King  William's  Towa*  iMt  London  Qawnatown,  Bannfort 
West.  Oraaf  Reinet,  Cndoa^  GdwtofA  did  KimberkiT  la  the 
diamond  tclila.  Fire  ttaaaMn  bow  ma  netweeo  BaglaadMd  tfce 
0mm  each  month. 

UatU  the  year  1878^  the  ooloay  was  divided  for  the  paraMa  af 
adninis^tiaa  mi  aMlion  of  mamben  for  ths  LegialatiTa  CoBaeil 
into  two  nroTineea,  a  waatem  and  an  aastara ;  hat  wiUi  the  growth 
of  the  colony  theee  wan  found  to  be  incoBTsniently  large,  and  by 
an  Act  of  Gtoreroment,  which  baeaaM  law  ia  1874,  ua  eonstry  waa 
portioned  oot  into  aevea  prowimeit;  at  about  the  sbom  tiais  soma 
new  divititnii  were  formed  within  them  by  the  reductloB  of  thoea 
already  exiating.  Space  ilc>e9  not  s'^.mit  o(  a  apecial  descriptiOB  cf 
each  of  these  airisiona  ;  the  following  tablt,  howerer,  (hows  their 
approxiniste  area  and  the  increase  of  tnelr  popolation  from  the  date 
of  the  first  cenmtK  in  1fi85  to  that  of  1S75,  The  naiip*  dittriett 
recently  add»il  to  thn  eaj'.-irn  i!>Jo  of  thn  i  iilr>Qy  ar*  gorereed  by 
OomaoMBt  ^pwte  and  resident  mMiatnt«%  who  an  nadsr  ft* 

"■  >«Ad8ilB0qpa 


,  DlTtalaiuv  eB4 


Ckpa  Town.  

Oreca  Point  

Eobben  I  aland  ,„ 

Cape  Division  , 

Stellcnboech  

Paarl  

IfoaTB- Wasraur  F$onumi 

If  almeebwy  

P!  quctbe  rg  


Cany  forward 


Area'  In 


10 

608 
487 
«48 

2,037 
1,«7& 


8,438 


PopnlitloD. 


28,467 
»08 

4S8 
20,241 
8,»17 
18,688 

14.572 
«,0S7 


86.178 


itn. 


8a,»07 
1,428 
663 
22,860 
10.641 
li»114 

18.214 

8,218 


112,831 


'  Tte  ansa  of  the  diTiaions  an  adapted  froa 
Oalha  far  Dr  Behm'f  AevsCbrwn^ ^  Jfn<«,  whlskm 
the  approxlmatioa  givaa  by  the  Cepe 
I  cf  the  natln  dlttrteta  have  been  epedally 
Ir  tiM  McntMT  f«  BMtfs  aUn  ia  IKS. 
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stoBMHtoa 

6,428 

96.178 

US,881 

6,878 
6.828 
7,490 
SQ,«17 
18,100 

7,704 
8.896 
7,041 
81,881 
l«,t71 

9.801 
9.948 
8,404 
7.4M 

i%m 

2,150 
1, 485 
1.941 
2,288 
2.866 
1,022 
^779 
781 
l.OOS 

9,000 

4,  low 
9,064 
8.166 
10,886 
12,077 
10.868 
4.278 
^471 

11,803 

10. 006 
7,980 
12,726 
16.129 
11,786 
6^069 

MM 

11,417 

8.  SI  2 
10.(S6« 
27.56« 
4,090 
2,702 
8,044 
4,687 

s  Aoe 

fl,tf8 
8,eS8 
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i4,esf. 

a  atl 
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e,  m 

S.7  7S 
1«,7  74 

ZyV9l 

41« 
288 
6,828 
2,702 
1,180 
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m 

4.867 
11.888 
18,148 
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8.29S 

1  O,  a  t  L 

6,803 
14,460 
21.487 
7,298 
«,0«0 
7.870 

iMii 

an* 

Its 

8,268 
1.888 
*,7U 

%^ 

!■  All 

6.847 
10.698 
8.860 

i%tu 
4,<a 

a  lis 

IK  sal 
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10.658 
8,888 

U,tM 

njm 

ia  lav 

1,707 
1.766 
8.888 

6.0M 

8.040 
88,787 
44,686 

tt,soo| 

16.488 
108,041 
•0.711 

B,  107 
2fl,670» 

1S£,883 
8.760 

6fl«,168 
40,000(1) 

721,485 
14«L«IW 

8,880 

S,740 

19,908 

1,050 
1,500 
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48,971 

70,079» 

IH,  WO 

S1S,708 

1,068,482 
8Q,000 

«f  pepdatica  oImbM  MWwHiif  Iq  met 

have  not  yrt  been  rrvceired  for  the  ccQsua  of  1876.-  b 
1865  the  Europeans  of  the  colony  numbered  187,400  9t 
aboat  S3  per  ceot  of  the  whole.  The  white  or  dominaDt 
popoldioB  ii  (wmpoawi  «l  oolMual  I>lltel^  iriw  «n 
tmumm  ia  tih*  wtojim  dMaioM;  of 


*  Fonnorly  British  Kafflraiia. 

•tadadicir  ia.445  T<i-r.Wkl4ia  of  the  *'locstloB'' ia  Wodahonsa 
and  North-Eaj-ttm  c^u  wri-itrnm. 

«  (Mans  IjsDd  £act  (1875),  pop.  81.001 !  eoBOln  «Mt  et  (Moilfc 
p<^  84OT. 
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m  in  t  majimty  in  th*  eoat;  And,  in  amaller  propoiiiani, of 
Q«rm»n-'',  de'cnndanta  of  French  emigranu,  &nd  Portuguese. 
Kngliith,  vMch  is  Ihe  langnaga  of  th«  legislatioD,  ia  used 
in  UA  Haports  and  eastern  border  towns,  but  Dutch  is  still 
ttnwmlj  osad  in  many  parts  of  the  matam  and  nidland 
|«utiiieea.  Of  thirtj  newspapers  pttblabMl  in  tiw  eolony 

t^nty  five  aro  Erjg!:''b. 

Tilts  major  part  of  tke  population  of  the  colony,  how- 
ever, consists  of  Hottentots,  Malays,  Negroes,  and  Kof  res. 
The  aboriginaa  with  whom  the  first  settlaia  at  the  Cape 
came  in  contact  had  originally  the  generic  name  of 
Quaequje,  and  receive!  ',:i!>  i:aui9  of  Hottentots  from  the 
Dutch.  Owing  to  intermarnagoa  with  Malays,  Negroea, 
and  othen,  and  illicit  jntereoorse  with  the  whites  during 
the  pariod  of  slaTery,  the  race  has  lost  much  of  its  dla- 
tinctire  character.  In  1865  the  numbar  of  people  distin- 
gniahed  as  Hott«ntot3  was  82,(K)0,  nearly  two-thirds  of 
whom  were  found  in  the  western  divisioB.  The  Malaya 
»at«  introduced  by  the  Dutch  as  slares ;  their  daaeandaatt 

still  retain  the  Mahometan  relifHon,  and  most  of  tbe  di"?- 
tinetiTe  habits  and  cuatouitt  ui  iLuir  laca.  We  have  no 
meana  of  ascertaining  their  number,  but  it  cannot  be  large. 
Hmj  an  foand  ohiefljr  naidaot  ia  tba  aaapoiti.  The 
iiafreaa  tM  imMlty  fraa  tha  aialan  aoatli  of  Aftka. 
Qriquaa  or  Baaatsrd^  are  a  mixed  race  sprung  from  the 
intercourse  of  the  Dutch  boei*  or  farmers  with  their 
Hottentot  aUvea.  A  great  nnmbar  of  them  migrated  from 
Um  oalanj  m  fcha  aachr  part  of  tU*  aantoiT  with  tb«  boaii, 
Md  saMad  batvaan  Aa  Oianga  Bhw  and  A*  Yaal  ludar 

the  rhirfs  W.^t  i  r^i  cr  and  Adam  Kok,  in  part  of  the  territory 
now  known  as  Gnquu  Land  West.  In  1862  Kok's  people 
(abont  16,000  in  number)  soparated  from  the  otheia,  and 
nignted  to  tbo  diatrict  called  Nomaoabmd  MuUi  cf 
Naial,  wUeli  had  baaa  depopuUted  by  the  atrifaa  of  ^ 
Am&pondo  and  Amabaea  I^ffree,  farrniiii:;  there  the  settle- 
ment called  Oriqna  Land  East  or  New  Griqua  Iiand. 

The  line  of  division  between  the  nattTe  Hottaatot  (or 
flmhrnaiij  and  Kaffre  races  of  Sonth  Africa  passes  south 
thrrmgh  the  Gape  Colony  in  aboot  28*  E.  long.  The  KalTres 
nn-^r  rwidcQt  witliiti  the  colony  proper  are  chiefly  i.tf  tlio 
tribe  of  the  Amazosa,  with  whom  tha  colonists  first  came 
in  contact  at  tha  line  of  thaOnaft  ffib  Ktw  in  1778,  and 
tha  Fingoea,  who  originally  came  from  Natal  and  it-?  vici 
nity;  driven  thence  early  in  the  present  century  by  ChttLtt, 
a.  warlike  chief  of  the  Zulu  Kaffres,  they  took  refuge 
with  tha  tribes  on  thaborder  of  CapaOolODT.  Thata  they 
«aiond«eadtoftalato«f  aorfdom,froBi  wkidi  tiiajr  van 
liberated  by  Sir  Benjamin  I^Urban  after  the  third  Kaffre 
war  of  IS35,  when  a  body  of  16,000  of  them  came  into 
the  colony  and  iettlad  ia  what  ii  now  the  division  of 
ftdMt.  Fim  thi^  l^ain,  tha  graatar  part  of  the  Fingoes 
bava  mofi  to  tiio  diiMflt  bow  eallod  Fbgo  Land,  east  of 
the  River  Kei,  recently  joined  to  the  colony.  In  IS*!?  the 
number  of  KaSrea  within  the  limits  of  the  colony  was  not 
less  than  104^00%  Tha  Kaffres  cf  the  native  districU 
wbiek  bavo  oom  midat  Britiab  nla  dnnqg  tbo  laak  tbne 


(1.)  Tb«  BMQtot, 

MmU  of  MTvr&l  LroktD  tribes  of  thf-  fifchwin*  K«.tf-p!<  \'.  1;  i;-:-.  'tj^i-juiiu 
■aited  under  tii«  rale  of  Chief  ilusiieali.  Besides  ihe  iiili»lji'i.«:u  J.i- 
■jjjaaf  Besato  Land,  the/  now  occupy  lh«  porti«n  of  Noman»Iand 
BIB  between  Oriqaa  Ijuid  E*«t  *nd  the  nmee  of  the  Driken- 
MtR-  (DTbe  Ane^beca,  who  appear  to  be  dtvidad,— one  portion 
of  the  tiike  lababituur  the  eaaura  third  of  Monuaaland  on  tha 
beiteserilalalittaathar^  uader  Chief Ifakaals,  the  north-sasten 
VMtiea  oT  8t  J^ba'affanttoiy.  (8.)  The  Ana-ieHl»,  under  Chief 
JoK  ie  the  ceaalRimMdiBtolTiMMbefOtfaaaLaad  last.  (4.) 
The  Poodonust.Mdsv1hadtdbIWUoBUaHidVmditAo^eeeBpv- 
1%*^*  •"o  portion  of  8»  Mha'a  TtariMiy.  (f.)  Tha  Lshsas. 
iM^  tDd  Ub«Qjr8.  smaU Matrfa  tribw abag Iba  Mnb'tNet  eide 
•tfStJjka'sTeaitoix.  fCllbaSnbeokis^oMarihaBastBaBsri 
Maaalf»MiM  altba  lattotriha^  tecaiad  la fvl  wlOia  Iba 


Ttomo,  ft  tribaUrv  of  th«  Kei  Riv«r»  in  the 

Gecelo,  Stockwa^  Mstsniima,  and  Daiala.   The  Tsss. 

l«r  Oang^lbira  oeeapy  «ba  tnet  balvssa  tiw  BMbea 


colony  woper,  is  the  ■onth-esat  ef  the  dlvfataa  of  Vod&houM  and 
the  noith  east  of  QuKnttown,  and  in  part  occupying  thfi  aljnining 
badn  of  th»  T»omo,  a  tribatary  of  tbo  Kei  Ri»«r,  in  the  ^  ' 
their  chiefs  Ge< 
booldea  under 
and  tha  Umtata. 

All  these  an  now  diroetly  nadcr  British  rale,  ^e  foUowingtribaa 
of  Kallraria,  aneloaed  bj  British  territory,  itil!  retain  their  iAdepen- 
denoe.  (1.)  The  Ana-pondo,  the  largest  tribe  between  the  Otpe 
Colony  mi  Natal.  Theco  nors  also  formerly  driven  from  a  more 
norihorly  region  by  In-  j'.n'.n  Kaffres,  and  nowoconpy  the  coon  try  on 
each  aids  of  the  lower  St  John's  Rfrer,  under  their  {>anuDount dlief 
Umquikela  FaIcu,  his  brother  Djui^h  ruling  a  Bmallcr  southcra 
diirision  of  the  tribe;  their  number*  are  estiniateil  \iy  miMiocarie* 
resident  among  them  at  not  less  than  160,000.  (2. )  The  G'caleca* 
and  Bom-Vauas  (Ama  bomTane),  on  the  coaat-laod  batweea  the  Ket 
and  tlio  Uaitata  Hirers,  of  whom  Kreli  is  paramount  cluei^  lloailho 
cliief  of  the  Bom-Vauas  acknowledging  his  supremacy. 

Prior  to  1897  ^ro  existed  in  the  several  diitricta  of 
the  colony  an  instituti;  a  (  stabliabed  Ly  tho  Dutch  called  the 
Board  of  Laodrostand  Ueeajraaden.  The  landroet  was  the 
diioC  aa^liato  of  ibo  diatfiet^  appolalod  aad  paid  by  tha 
Oovemment  The  heemraaden  was  a  cotincil  to  assist  him, 
composed  of  reapeetable  inhabitants  appointed  by  tba 
governor,  on  the  recomnif  [;dation  of  the  laudrost.  Those 
boarda  not  only  had  the  administration  of  tha  local  afEsira 
oaaalljr  aatrairtad  to  mnmdpal  bodiea,  bat  (bay  also 
poesesaed  extensive  judicial  authority.  In  con-icqtience  of 
abuses,  more  especially  ui  the  exercise  of  the  kiU-f  lunc- 
tiona,  theae  institutions  were  abolished  in  1827. 

Fldnr  tol837  tba  whole  authority  of  tha  ganaral  Govom* 
monl  WW  vaalad  ia  Cho  govaraor,  aaeiitad  by  a  ■  ~ 

council  of  officials.  In  that  year  a  legialatiTO  council 
established,  couaistiiig  of  certain  Government  official^^  aad 
five  persons  nominated  by  tha  Crown.  An  tiiwrtifa 
ooaaeii  waa  alio  aatabliahed  to  assist  tha  gioTMBflt  In 
•zaentiva  uattars,  eoaaisting  of  certain  high  ofleen  of 

Govornment.  Sucli  w  ia  tho  form  of  pi jvtrc'.meDt  till  1853, 
wiien  tha  legislative  council  as  thus  established  was 
abolished,  and  a  new  constitolioninlNdneed.  Under  this 
the  legialatura  cfuuista  of  the  governor,  appointed  by  tha 
colonial  ofBca  for  a  term  of  sir  years,  and  two  chamben^ 
called  the  Ic^ii-^a'ive  coandl  and  the  house  of  aasemblr, 
both  elected  by  the  people.  The  former  body  was  lattany 
compoead  of  oleven  members  for  the  weatem  and  ten  fee 
the  eastern  province,  choa«n  by  the  whole  body  of  electors. 
But  in  1873  a  biU  was  introduced  for  dividing  the  country 
into  seven  electoral  provinces,  togivo  a  more  equable  distri- 
bution of  politiaalinflaeaca,  and  to  do  awaj  witn  the  aapara- 
tioa  of  tba  ooloay  iato  two  paita;  and  bjr  1SU»  amagaiaenfe 
each  of  the  new  diviaionB  is  to  rehim  thre«  menib«rfi  to  the 
upper  dmmber.  This  bill  became  law  in  1874,  but  doeji 
not  come  into  execution  until  the  dissolution  of  the  existing 
cooaoil  b/aipuatioBo(tbotiawol  itaaMuon.  Toquattfy 
a  maa  to  bo  alaetad  for  thia  lAanber,  bo  maat  poMW 
property  ia  land  worth  £2000,  clear  of  charges,  or  X4000 
in  landed  and  personal  property  together ;  he  must  be 
thirty  years  of  age,  and  muat  have  been  invited  to  become 
a  oandldato  hf  writtan  faqountioB^  ligBod  bj  not  koi  tbaa 
twenty>(!va  eleeton.  ThaTotang  in  tbia  elaetion  la  eonra- 
Ititivo,  —  tbat  is,  any  ^'luotor  rj^ay  give  all  his  v^^'u-s  (as 
many  as  there  are  members  to  be  chosen)  toono  candidate, 
or  be  may  dutribute  them  among  tho  CMdidatea  as  he 
pleases.  The  oonncil  ia  elected  for  tea  jpaan,  but  ao  that 
half  its  number,  as  near  as  may  h«,  ga  oat  every  five  yeai% 
The  legislative  assembly  is  i  li  *  ii  by  the  electors  of  tbo 
towns  and  other  electoral  diatricta  into  which  the  colony  ia 
divided.  The  eandidatea  bavoto  bo  propoaed  and  seconded 
at  the  hustings.  The  re  is  vn  property  qualification  required 
of  the  candidates.  The  ri-'^jeinbiy  consiste  of  sixty-eight 
memberB,  and  ia  oleci*d  for  Ato  years. 

llta  qoalificatioB  of  electors  of  both  honses  is  the  aame^ 
~ tbo  OMValfaa  «(  ftiad  proper^  norifc  ittf,  or  lb* 
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neeiptof  wigMofttotlflaiiluuiJCSOaywr.  Thaminiatrj 
oitder  the  governor  includes  a  colonial  secretary  or  premier, 
a  commiuioDer  of  crown  lands  and  public  works,  an 
attomey-genen],  a  treasurer  general,  and  a  secretary  for 
native  affairs.  Since  1872  the  ministty  holds  office,  like 
the  English  cabinet,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Parliament. 

Tln'i  govcrtjor  may  diMi.'!','o  h:A'i  houses,  or  he  may 
di&solre  the  iu>us«  of  auembly  without  dissolving  the 
council.  Hn  nqr  gi**  W  nfuae  his  assent  to  bills  in  the 
Queen's  name,  or  he  may  reserve  them  for  the  decision  of 
her  Majesty.  The  Queen  may  disallow  any  biU  assented 
by  the  governor  at  any  time  witl'.in  two  years  of  its 
receipt.  It  is  further  provided,  that  all  billa  appropriating 
any  part  of  the  revenaea  most  bn  tMOOUBMldad  to  A* 
hnosB  of  assembly  by  the  governor. 

The  adminLstration  of  jiutice  is  presided  over  by  a  supreme 
conrt  of  five  judges — a  chli^f  justice  and  four  puisne  judges. 
Thd  chief  justice,  with  two  judges  holds  the  supreme 
nontt  in  Gap*  Town ;  two  other  judges  of  the  aupreroe 
coort  form  the  "court  of  the  eastern  districts "  held  at 
Qraham's  Town.  The  jurisdiction  of  tho  court  of  Cape 
Town  extends  over  the  whole  colony;  that  of  Graham's 
Town  haa  a  «oacurren(  jurisdiotion  ovar  tha  aastem 
dhiaum.  Ciicoit  nouta  am  b«M  tkronghont  tha  coloajr 
t^ire  ye&rly.  Each  division  has  a  salaried  magistrate  who 
is  also  civil  commissioner,  and  the  magisterial  couits  have 
a  limited  jurisdiction  in  civil  and  criminal  cases.  The 
civil  conuniiaionar  preaidea  over  the  "  divisional  council " 
of  bia  diilriet,  an  elected  body  charged  widi  Aa  super- 
intendcncs  of  roads,  boundaries,  and  other  interests  of  the 
division.  The  Roman  or  civil  law,  as  received  in  Holland 
bafora  the  introduction  of  the  Code  Napoleon  thera  in  1811, 
was  in  force  in  Ca^  Ooiony  at  the  time  of  ita  caaaion  to 
Britain,  and  lanaim  anthoritatlve,  though  a  fawnodifica 
iions  haTB  b^.cn  nnctioned  by  pK-rliarnctit. 

The  Cape  Colony  possesses  important  Jintish  military  aud 
naval  btAtions,  and  the  establishmMt  ■aiulaified  by  tha 
fiooia  OoTeramant  baa  alwm  b«Mi  Jmf  conadarnblai. 
Tbii  wna  aipadallj  ihn  caaa  dming  fha  Kaflka  wan.  In 
recent  however,  a  gradu^!  rcJjclion  of  the  number 

of  imperiat  troops  in  the  ooiony  has  taken  place.  In  1873 
two  British  infantry  regiinaot%  wltik  detachments  of  the 
fiojral  ArtiUaiyand  Engineera,  were  qnartered  in  the  colony ; 
but  diaae  an  kept  at  the  CSape  rather  for  the  purposes  of  the 

llome  Government  t!ian  Tor  tte  domesUc  defence  of  the 
colony.  A  force  mimed  the  Fronliex  Armed  and  Mounted 
Police  was  o^nized  for  the  latter  purpose  in  1853,  and 
kaa  baan  •paeially  aerviceable  in  quelling  disturbances  on 
the  interior  borders  of  the  country.  This  force  is  divided, 
into  seven  tro  ij-,  and  numbers  760  men.  Small  volunteer 
corps  of  rifles  and  cavalry  have  been  organixed  at  various 
points  of  tba  eastern  and  western  divirfona. 

The  greater  number  of  the  Prrr^^stnnt  denomination*  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  as  well  as  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  are  represented  in  Cape  Colony.  The  Dutch 
Aeformed  Church,  aa  might  be  fT>^jfipnt^il  fram  tha  oarlj 
kbkorj  of  the  coaatry,  ii  by  far  tba  moat  vnnwroaa  oom- 
munity.  In  form  of  government  and  in  order  of  service 
it  closely  resembles  the  Church  of  Scotland,  to  which 
country  a  considerable  number  of  ita  ministers  belong. 
Tha  Oiarch  of  Engknd  baa,  perhaps  tba  next  amaUcr 
wukbar  of  adbaranta  In  1847  n  Uiliop  of  Oapa  Town 
was  appoir^tod  to  preside  over  this  church,  whose  diocese 
extended  not  only  over  Cape  Colony  and  Natal,  but  also 
over  the  island  of  8t  Helena.  Later,  bowaver,  separate 
bidbopa  waia  appointed  for  tha  anatam  provinoa  (with  tha 
teal  at  OiabanA  Town)  and  for  NatiL  Weelaynn  Matfio> 
dista  nearly  pqual  the  An^^licms  in  number,  and  have  a 
larger  proportion  of  ooioored  people  in  their  body  than  any 
atharned  IbaCo^gtifiilioiiilbAi^iBdndiqglBdapandaBta 
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and  Baptists,  are  an  important  body.   Lntbeinna,  Pi«aby> 

tcrians,  and  other  Protestant  communities,  such  as  the 
Moravians,  are  in  smaller  numbera.  The  Roman  Catholics 
bava  bidiopa  in  Cape  Town  and  Graham's  Town,  but  are 
eomparati vely  few.  Government  providaa  an  annnal grant 
for  ecclesiastical  purposes,  which  ta  diatribntad  among  tba 
various  rtligious  bodies,  the  Congregational ista  alone  declin- 
ing to  receive  aid  from  the  stete.  According,  however,  te 
the  proviaions  of  the  "  Voluntary  Act,"  recently  paaaad, 
tba  grants  in  aid  are  to  be  continued  only  to  praaeat 
incumbents.  There  are  besides  several  foreign  misetone  in 
the  Colony,  the  moet  important  being  the  Moravian,  London, 
and  Bhenish  missionary  sociatiea.  l*he  Moravians  have  been 
aatabliihed  there  aineo  173S,  and  ba«a  labaoiad  bard  t» 
convert  the  native  races. 

early  as  1839  a  !icbcmo  of  public  schools,  drawn  up 
by  Sir  John  Herschel,  came  ioto  f  j  i  r  ition,  which  was  well 
adapted  to  the  condition  and  circumstances  of  the  colony 
at  ti^at  tinw.  Tba  Bdneation  Aot  of  1865,  now  in  operation. 

Is  an  nr!var-f  nr.  t}n.<!  y'/^trrr',  and  pro\'ide3  three  orders  of 
schools  adapitd  Uj  the  wants  of  the  main  grades  of  tha 
population,  the  Europeans,  oiixed  race.';,  and  pure  naiivea. 
Tbeaa  orders  compriaa — fl)  Undeoomiuational  pnblie 
aeboob  in  aadi  diriaion  of  tba  colony  in  tbrao  claaaai^ 
subject  to  the  inspection  of  a  aupcnBtendent-general  of 
odncatioo,  and  having  teachers  whcoe  salaries  are  guaran- 
teed; (2)  Schools  established  by  missionary  societiea 
to  which  Qoranunant  aid  is  eranted  nndar  certain  eon- 
dittona  for  aaenlar  odncation ;  (3)  Day  sdioola  and  indnstrial 
institutions  for  the  civilization  of  the  aborigines  on  the 
frontiers  of  the  colony.  For  higher  education  there 
are  several  colleges.  The  South  African  college  in  Cape 
Town  waa  founded  in  1829,  and  in  ita-  hignar  daaaaa 
preparea  for  tba  Enropaan  nnifaiaitiea  and  for  eolonul 
examinations ;  the  college  has  a  grant  of  X400  annually 
from  Government.  Graaf  Reinet  College,  on  the  sane 
plan,  has  a  similar  subsidy.  The  Grey  Institute,  in  Port 
EUabatb;  GiU  CoUege,  in  Somacaat  East;  tha  Dioeaaan 
Collaga,  wider  tha  bishop  of  Oapa  Town,  Qia  fint  of  the 
institutions  of  a  purely  denominational  character;  the 
Thedozic&l  Seminary  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church  al 
Stellenboech;  and  four  educational  institutions  of  tbt 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  are  the  other  aehoola  of  higbar 
edncation  which  are  chiefly  worthy  of  note^  A  public 
university,  founded  on  the  plan  of  that  of  London,  .in  -n 
out  of  and  superseded  the  Board  of  Pubb'o  Ezammers 
(which  had  been  constituted  in  1856),and  stands  at  the  bead 
of  tbo  educational  system  of  the  colony ;  it  was  established 
by  Act  of  Parliament  in  1872.  Liberal  bursaries  and 
scholarships  have  since  been  attached  to  it,  enabling 
students  to  continue  their  studies  in  Britain.  The  hospitid 
of  Cape  Town  is  so  far  raeognixed  aa  a  medical  school  by 
the  Colleges  of  Surgeons  and  Physicians,  that  students 
are  aUowed  to  spend  two  years  of  their  course  thcxo  in 
qualifying  for  their  degrees. 

Tba  leading  pttblie  inatitntiana  of  the  Oapa  Colony— > 
tba  Royal  ObaerrBtory,  tba  Sonlb  African  Pnblio  libraiy 
and  Mit'ci^m,  and  the  Botanic  Garden  and  Govcramrnt 
Herbarium — arc  noticed  under  Capjs  Town  below.  The 
Albany  or  Graham's  Town  Museum,  the  chief  of  the 
provincial  inatitationa  of  tbia  kind,  paibapa  aaipaaaea  that 
of  tba  capital  ui  ila  ceiBaetiooa  and  daaaifieation  of  tba 
natural  products  of  Southern  Africa.  A  colonial  medical 
committee,  appointed  by  Government  and  presided  over 
by  a  Government  inspjctor  of  hospitals,  is  at  the  head  of 
tha  cnrativa  inatitntioiia  of  tba  colo^yj  tiia  cfaiaf  of  wbidi 
ara  tba  bcapitala  of  Oapa  Town,  tba  inlraiaiy  al  Robbaa 
IsLind,  and  those  of  Port  Elizabeth,  Graham's  Town,  and 
King  William's  Town,  with  the  nomerooa  gaol  hospitala 
duM^hoat  Ibo  aomtiy. 
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lift  im  newip*p«r  d  tb»  oolony,  wiiUen  in  Datch 
n<  Xngluh,  wts  patdhiM  in  18M,  ud  fis  •ppeanooe 

inaried  an  era  not  unly  in  tho  literar)-  but  in  the  political 
hatciy  of  the  colony,  since  it  druw  to  a  crisis  thu  dia- 
f^tm  which  had  ariMa  between  the  colonists  fvnd  the 
Mawrtot  «m|fWtt  ggnrvmor,  lioid  Charlee  Someraet,  who 
hid  kmA  « tfiMtiuMl  d«erM  prabiUting  all  penooa  from 
conrening  or  attending  public  meetings,  Tta  critirio.ms 
<M  pablio  affaire  soon  led  to  ittt  euppfeasiua  by  the 
jorenor,  and  a  memorial  from  the  eolouiata  to  the  king 
jt^ftkffitBg  for  »  inM  ftm  «m  tho  noaU.  Thia  hooa 
«M  weand  to  Oo  oobay  fa  16(8,  oad  «ho  pcm  ooon 

Ir^r'ama  a  powerful  RP^PTit,  charMtemed  in  nn  rsp«^in! 
maimer  bj  public  spirit  and  iitexury  abiiitj.  These  are 
now  aboot  fifty  newapopeia  and  periodieala  in  Engliah  and 
Db»A,  poUiahed  in  the  Cap«  Coloiqr  and  NataL 

Tlo  nOowing  taUe,  giring  ih*  ^alae  of  iBpoiti  and 
ezporta  and  theU-nnKgH  of  sliiiiping  in  Rfveral  yean,  taken 
^  iBtanrala^  axhibita  the  progreas  ai  the  c«nm«roe  oi  the 


Xmr. 

BipeclB. 

law 
law 
laro 
]ir4 

^•W.»02 

775,090 

s,o«o.m 

l»4Mi7W 

s,iaB,no 

SW.U4 
<W.60t 

wi.aw 

In  the  Older  of  die  amoont  and  value  of  their  oomiDeroe 
tte  porta  of  the  Oape  Oolony  rank  thna  :— Port  Elixabeth, 
Cape  Town«  Efi.^t  Londnn,  Moaael  Bay,  P^rt  AHred 
(Kowia  mouthX  and  Simon'a  Town, — ^the  Talna  of  the  trade 
of  Foit  BimboA  Mug  noio  tiuu  donUe  that  of  CSapo 
Town. 

The  following  taUe  gtvei  the  qnantitiea  and  TiliMi  of 
the  eUaf  artidaih  ^  pndnoo  or  tho  ooloiqr,  oiportcd 

faring  1871  s-- 

Qiiui(lt;f .  TiImi 

AloM  „.....^..,..A     014.272  £S,M9 

Argol  <crndatarti^  ...... M       75,C9S  2,208 

Cojppar  On .  ..»«.M....toiu       13,648  821,434 

Cora,  Qiain  and  Meal— 
Btflay  148,260  747 

WHi  *VMPa*»o*»»e*  n         70,44S  440 

Brma  ...,..„...„.„  94,000  620 

S0S,837  8.202 

Mil/*  .....,.„.,..„„..,.„  7I0,7M  2.197 

e70,6M  6.337 

^'^'^^''^t   mw ■.•....«•.((  85.411  496 

CoUoD     ....*.««..«.......»  15,117  257 

Diwnond*  No  2,883  a,H8 

reathna  (Ofltiich)  lb  36,829  20S,eiO 

FUh.  cured  ,,  4,872.8)4  34.339 

Fruit,  dncd   332,782  C.ors 

Hiir,  Ari,Kor»               ..„  1,036,570  107. 13> 

Hiilcs    Ko.  68,458  49,425 

Horn*    134,164  1,S00 

HoTMa                       „  48  I,»2S 

iTory.  lb  78.747  28,887 

SUa^Oeat  No.  1.478,781  184,8SS 

H    Shatp.   1,482,887  1M,W8 

Mil1^BnnMlr.........0alla,  71$  US 

■Wto^Caaetotla —  «  l.«Sf  1,«ft 

,.    Otdiaary.^.,.„  „  77,801  Il^87< 

Wo^  ..ft  42,620.401  i,M,Sn 

O^MF  ArtlOlM»e«a«««*a*aaa««*»»a««eMO*ae**««*  Sl^Jtt^ 
•■■^  ■■■^MMMW*  VViVMHW«»MM*an 

Total  vdw....»»...............  XS,  188,838 

Hie  moat  important  item  of  oiporfe  ii  wool,  and  thr 
Mloviag  table  diowa  the  progreaa  of  the  trade  in  thii 
' ,  which  18  now  olmoat  nooopoliied  by  the  eaatem 
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EipOTtt 

Port  BiubcUi  Cap*  Town 

(wtttt  rvn  Airi«4  tod  cettbCwtBauloitMl 

1833                  89.75S  78.824 

1840...               401, 521  600,697 

1860                 4,323,860  1,680,277 

1880               1B.438,&««  8.734.210 

1870               83)800.094  8,473,887 

The  number  and  valoo  of  (bo  diamaoda  exported  oanaot 
be  judged  by  the  fignioi  fa  tho  above  table,  afaee  bat  few 

parcels  of  them  are  entered  as  freight  The  whole  declared 
value  of  the  diazDonds  exported  from  the  year  of  their 
diacomy  till  1874  waa  X743,000,  but  it  is  believed  that 
diaBowU  to  the  vahia  of  npwaxde  of  X10,000«000  have 
been  tafceo  from  die  mfaae  of  Otiqaa  Land  Wert. 

The  copper  ore  of  the  Capo  Colony  ia  derived  from 
the  minea  in  Naouujua  Laad.  Since  1863,  when  this 
branch  of  mining  became  a  aettled  induatiy,  and  the  Oape 
Oopfor  Miniiig  Oompeny  wee  ionned,  the  oiporte  of  ore 
have  rieen  8teedily  from  on  eanaal  tofal  of  SVOO  tone  to 
upwards  of  ]  ^,000  tona.  Wine  waa  at  one  time  the  ataplr 
export,  and  v^m  imported  in  krge  quantity  by  England ; 
falling  into  disrepute  there,  the  induatry  remained  in  a 
depreaaed  atate  f i»  mqy  jeai%  bat  revired  on  the  inpnlM 
given  by  the  dlieofiry  4>f  MmmnmmAm^  ud  bmidm  ocqob^ 
ing  F\ri  it ii  reaaedeoiMmiftfoaia  tbo  00I019  b  agda mbig 

u  an  export. 

The  importa  of  the  colony  OQBiiataMinly  of  miumfMtwod 
fOodi!»  cbtha  and  hardmni^  aqgar  and  tobeooQ,  Tha 
revoDiie  of  the  eolooj  ia  derived  chiefly  from  an  «d 
vcJortm  tax  on  all  goods  imported  fwlih  i  xct  ption  of 
agrieulturml  machinery,  animala,  bullion,  books,  and  on 
manufactured  African  prodocta),  and  on  land  aalea  and 
niit%  and  ficom  a  tax  called  tiaoaferduea  on  the  nurcbaae 
money  of  aR  landed  property  sold»*  etamp^ones,  aod 
postages.  Tho  ( .Tp  i  Jiture  ia  for  pranent  of  salaries  of 
officials  and  support  of  government.  Th»  colony  incora  the 
erpeoae  of  the  regimenta  of  Cape  mounted  riiSemen  and 
police,  but  the  Britiah  tioopo  in  the  ooloay  are  naintaiaed 
by  the  Imperial  Oovoramoot  at  an  aornta]  eoet  of  akont 
£■2  no , 000.  The  subjoined  table  tib  0 v,  s  tl:e  prayi  of  the 
revenue  and  expenditure  of  the  colony  : — 

IBIS..   £i30,8n8  £Ts''.,f,':n 

law   17l,2'i5  j-.],fi:,3 

law.......   245,785  246,665 

liM.   742,771  729.6H0 

1870   831.211  785.685 

ItTfc..   2,O78.i20  2,159.658 

1874   I,»n7,p',!  I,l&9.a70 

The  tevenae  of  1S7  3  was  frbnormaUy  increaaed  by  the 
raising  of  a  loan  of  X860,000,  fadnded  fa  the  itatewwt» 
while  the  incroaaed  ea^endiUiio  waa  eamMd  by  ontharon 
public  worka.  The  revenue  of  1874  was  fncfeaaed  by 
a  loan  of  JC369,400.  The  colony  has  a  public  debt, 
bearing  intereat  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent,  datiog  from 
1859.  TliedtbthadiMcbedtlMfmomtofXlJS8»000fa 
1874. 

Caps  Town,  the  capital  and  seat  of  government  ct 

Cope  Colony,  lies  at  tho  tend  of  Table  Bay.  on  tlie 
aorthem  aide  of  the  peninsula  formed  by  Table  Mountain, 
and  30  mila  north  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  It  waa 
founded  in  16S2  \tj  Van  Eiebeack,  and  at  firat  consisted  of 
a  few  houses  tinder  the  shelter  of  a  fort,  at  the  month  of 
the  Zoeta  or  "  Sweet  Stream,"  on  the  site  of  whicti  the 
still  eziating  caatle  waa  built.  The  chief  streets  of  the 
increaaing  town  mn  snbscquently  Laid  out  at  right  angles, 
but  the  outer  atreeta  and  auburbe  extend  irregnUriy 
npwaida.  The  town  is  now  pave<l,  and  lighted  with  gaa,  and 
hia  »  recolar  water  iop^y.  lie  oichitecture  geoenlly 

V.  -  7 
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NtBiM  fhe  ftettircs  giren  to  it  by  the  earlier  wttlere,  the 
llOilHS  being  of  bnck  faced  with  stucco,  \s'ith  flat  roofs 
and  eomiceH  and  raUed  pUtforma  c&iled  "  slocpa  "  in  front ; 
Imt  thcso  are  rapidly  giving  place  t»  edifioM  of  mora 
modern  design.  Be- 
sides tlie  csaUe,  wbieh 
is  now  useless  in  a 
military  {Mtnt  of 
view,  being  com 
manded  by  the  i>nr 
rounding  heights,  the 
puWic  IjuilduigJt  in- 
clude the  Uuvern- 
ment  Houhc  (a  mod- 
ernized Dutch  build- 
ing), the  supreme 
courts,  iho  art  gal- 
lei7,  the  exchange, 
tlM  post-office,  and 
kiw  pablie  library 
(with  upwards  of 
40,000  Tolumes)  and 
tnuieum,  inaugur- 
ated in  1 860,  per^ps 
the  finest  ediifice  in 
the  city.  New  par- 
liament houses  are 
being  built  on  a 
nu|pufioeatM«b,l]M 
legiaUture  having 
voted  a  large  sum 
for  this  purpose. 
Cape  Town  it  the 
■eat  of  iMBhope  of 
the  Anglicon  and  , 
Roman  churches,  i 
Among  ita  ecdesias- 
Ucal  boUdiogS  tht  Ospsef  Good  Hop.. 

Boman  Oatholio  wClMdiil,  s  Qotbie  ilnieture,  is  the  most 
conspicuous.  A  oniversity  bos  been  trc(  tt  d,  and  there 
are  aeveral  educational  inatitntioni.  The  botanical  gardens, 
ill  tho  canln  «f  tho  town,  Mm  tht  poipom  of  »  park. 


and  have  been  of  great  vahe  In  the  intiodnetiM  to  flk» 

colony  of  many  trees,  floweruig  plaiU-s  and  fruits. 

Tho  town  is  a  municipeli^  goTenied  by  a  mayor  and 
counciL  Its  popuUtiOBt  amoutbig  in  1875  to  nearly 
33,000,  is  formed  of  many  ncaa ;  paonle  of  Dutch  deacent 
are  still  more  nnmerona  than  Bntiah,  bat  aO  Eaiopaaa 
nations  are  represented.  The  "  coolie  "  or  labouring  poptt> 
lation  comprisM  the  descendants  of  negro  slavey  and  half- 
brad  Bottaaloliud  KtAaa;  tballali^foimftBaaMrau 
class. 

Cape  Town  is  the  starting  point  of  the  Oiiat  Waslani 

Railway,  which  ut  present  roaches  Wellington,  snd  is  being 
extended  towards  Beaufort ;  ^nd  from  the  town  communica- 
tions are  maintained  by  post,  cart,  or  waggon  with  oil 
chief  poinu  in  the  interior.  Besides  beug  a  market  for 
home  produce,  Cape  Town  imports  manufaetnred  artidea 
for  the  greater  part  of  the  westerti  {  ruvinces,  and  has  a 
largv  export  trade  in  copper,  wool,  wine,  &»h,  and  fruit; 
the  construction  of  a  brcoknalar  and  dodts  in  Table 
Bay  hsving  rendered  shipping  more  secure  and  fseilitated 
traiSc.  Several  lines  of  steamers  maintain  regular  com- 
raunicatiun  wi'.h  Cape  Town  both  frgm  Europe  and  from 
India,  passing  along  the  eastern  and  weatom  sides  of  tbs 
continent 

The  scenery  roond  the  head  of  Table  Bvr  is  veiy  striking. 
Table  Mountain,  with  its  branches  the  Devil's  Peak  si^ 

Lion's  Head,  rise*  in  a  massive  wall  immediately  at  the 
back  of  Cape  Town.  During  the  prevalence  of  south-east 
winds  it  is  oovered  by  a  dense  whitish  cloud,  partially 
overlapping  ha  side  like  a  table-cloth.  Along  the  base  of 
this  mountain,  whtre  lie  the  suburban  villages  of  Roo- 
deboach,'Claremuiit,  Wynberg,  and  Constantia,  the  land 
is  covered  with  luxuriant  vuetation,  including  oaks  and 
fiiB,  with  gardens  of  flowen  and  sbniba  (eapeeialljr  of  baatts) 
and  vineyards,  and  is  studded  with  rillai. 

The  Royal  Observatory  of  the  Cape,  eatabLmhed  m  1820 
— one  of  the  most  valuable  of  those  supported  by  the 
British  Ooverament — is  three  miles  east  of  Cape  Town. 

Sm  Cape  of  Good  Hope  Blu«  Bookt ;  H.  Hall.  SoutM  J/rUam 
Gtography:  J.  Flemiag,  SoxiUunt  J/riea;  Handbook  for  SotUA 
ifriMi  GlsaviUs,  Ofidt      Smtlk  Kobl^  bmnMm 


CAPE  HAYTIEN,  or  Cap  Haitikt,  a  town  on  the 
north  coast  of  the  island  of  Son  Domingo  in  the  republic 
of  Hayti,  about  I9»  46'  N.  lat  and  72°  U'  \\\  i  mg.  Its 
original  Indian  name  was  Ouorico ;  and  it  has  also  been 
knuwn  at  various  times  as  Cabo  Santo,  Cap  Fntn^ais,  and 
Cape  Henrv,  while  it  is  familiarly  designated  as  simply 
La  Gap.  It  ia  aitoatod  at  ih«  foot  of  a  flaa  range  of 
mountains  on  a  small  bay,  nnd  possesses  a  secure  and 
commodious  harbour.  Its  trade  ia  principally  with  the 
United  States.  It  has  declined  considerably  from  the 
flourishing  condition  to  which  it  attained  during  the 
IVencb  rapiama^,  vkoo-tt  vaa  the  seal  of  ao  ar^buihop, 
and  yoawiaed  a  uiTenity  and  acadcmie.i  of  music  and 
painting,  but  it  ia  atiU  one  of  the  chief  towns  of  the 
rcpul  lu:.  und  ia  tba  aaalof  a  dvfl  and  criminal  court  and  a 
tribunal  of  cwMnawa,  B  was  originally  foondad  bj 
Spaniaida  from  the  Uaod  of  Tortuga,  and  poaeeases  an 
eventful  history.  In  1695  it  was  burnt  by  the  English  ; 
and  shortly  after  the  revocation  of  edict  of  Nantes  it 
received  a  French  colony.  In  1791  it  was  captured  and 
burnt  by  Toussaint  L'Ouveitiua ;  and  in  almost  all  the 
fovolutions  of  the  island  since  that  data  it  baa  aolTercd 
■orerely.  In  1842  it  was  almost  destroyed  by  an  carth- 
^Uike.  The  troops  of  Saluave,  who  were  in  poeaesaioo  in 
IMS,  Iwring  inaalted  tiia  British  flag;  Captain  Waka 


bombarded  tha  town  and  blew  up  the  anenal.  In  1869 
Uie  fbUoWMB  of  8B|il  nada  thenaoKoa  masters  of  the 

place.  IkO  popvlatlMI  at  present  is  e-itimnted  at  12,000; 
but  in  lost  century  it  is  said  to  have  exceeded  38,000. 

CAPE  VERD  ISLANDS.  This  group,  situated  in  the 
Northern  Atlantic  Ocean,  between  the  parallela  of  14*  20" 
and  ir  SO*  K.  kt,  and  SS*  Sir  and  95*  SO*  W.  Ima. 
consists  of  ten  islands,  vi;.  ; — Sant'  Antao  UMmmuAg 
miswritten  St  Antonio),  Sio  Vicente,  Santa  Loria,  SiO 
Nicolao,  Sal,  Bfia  VisU,  Maio,  San  Thiago  (the  St  Jago  of 
the  English),  Fogq,  and  Brava,  besides  a  few  uninhabited 
isleta.  They  form  a  aoit  of  broken  eraaesot,  with  tho  eoo* 
cavity  towurd.*!  the  west.  The  last  four  cnnstitute  the 
leeward  (Sotovento)  group  and  the  other  six  the  windward 
(Barlavento).  The  distance  between  the  coest  of  Africa 
and  tho  naanal  mlaad  (BAa  VisU)  is  about  200  milea. 
Their  total  vea  is  satimBlad  at  1940  square  geographieal 
milea,  Tfcw  belong  to  Portugal,  and  derive  their  name  \Hha* 
do  Ctiho  Ytrde),  frequently  but  erroneoualy  written  Cape 
d«  Verd  Islands,  from  the  African  promontory  off  which 
they  lie,  known  as  Cape  Yard,  or  tha  Oraea  Gape.  The 
archipelago  was  partially  diseoversd  in  1441  hf  an  evpadi- 
tion  fitted  out  by  Dom  Henrique  of  Portugal,  under  Antonio 
and  Bartolomeo  di  Nolli ;  but  no  settlement  was  made  on 
the  fdaoda  tiU  afltr  tba  TegrKgp  of  CSida  If  oato  in  140C 
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tt  li  nuMt  protwUe  dHit  Hi»  <4uub  ww»  imtttiMiMtri  at 

(he  porifxl  of  the  Portugueee  diw  cry.  The  new  aettim, 
hosroTcr,  imported  oegroes  from  the  African  cotwt.  The 
popnUtioo  BOW  unouDts  to  upwards  of  70,000,  ud  wonld 
tef«  bMB  mvdi  gnttar  if  tmioib,  cauMd  bjr  duni^  wd 
eipidendei,  bad  nol  ftvqvmtljr  dtntfwMiad  it  TIm  tiluict 
and  mulattoea      outnamber  the  whites,  whose  constitution 

ir.sa  suited  to  the  climate.  Skveij  existed  in  the  ielanda 
ia  full  force  until  the  PcHiigaeae  OoTerament  eet  free  the 
pobtio  ekvee  ia  1664»  tad  aMdiflMl  tlw  oooditton  of  tboee 
who  belonged  to  private  individiiab.  At  thai  time  the 
number  of  persons  pu^ji  tod  to  "inrolantary  eerrilude" 
amounted  to  about  6000,  bat  at  the  cexuoe  of  1860  they 
had  been  redai^  to  3979.  Orimiaidi  are  Iramported 
thithar  from  the  mother  ooontty,  and  the  paaiahmeni  ia 
much  dreaded.  All  the  towns  are  poor,  dirty  places ;  evan 
the  best  L  ivn  few  tolerable  hoosea.  The  people  are  mild 
and  homitable^  bat  indolent  and  nnoleanljr.  In  raligioa 
lhaifaiaBMBaDOatholica.  Th^avaazlMmelyignofaatMMl 
enpwrstitiooa,  and  many  heathen  notions  and  practices  pre- 
vail among  them,  brought  from  the  African  coaat.  All  the 
inhabited  isknds  have  churches,  yicept  S.  Luzia.  Thn 
langnna  it  a  baataid  Portuguese,  known  to  the  peopla  of 
Iba  motlMr  eottlitix  aa  tuffua  ereomla. 

Thn  nr-hipplac-o  fonnB  one  nf  thf  foreign  provinces  of 
Portugai,  aud  u  under  the  comomad  of  a  govarnor-in-chief 
appointed  by  the  Crown.    There  are  two  principal  judges, 

000  for  Iha  windward  and  aooUiar  for  tha  laaward  noup, 
tha  fonnar  vitik  Ida  MiidaiMa  at  8.  meolao^  and  tiia  latter 

fi.t  Praia  ;  and  each  island  has  a  military  oommand;^rit,  a 
few  soldiers,  and  a  number  of  8&l<kriixi  officials,  such  as 
police,  magistntee,  and  custom-bouse  directors.  There  ia 
alio  M  acalaaiaatiaal  artaMiahiiiaat»  with  a  bishop,  dean, 
and  aaiKHia.  In  avwy  fahiid  than  ia  a  primary  OoTerQ< 
ment  school  conducted  by  the  priests,  bat  the  attendance 
is  very  small,  and  the  children  of  the  wealthier  inhabitants 
an  eent  to  Lisbon  for  their  adoMtion.  TbcM  u%  no 
ftho  iikad%  and  ponlaa  ud  daalujt  §n  tha 
I  of  bttfdaB.. 

Clitnntf  -f  '-.r ,.?,  .  ? 5/  — Tlio  at  jrioephere  in  the  vicinity 
of  theae  islands  Lb  generally  hazy,  especially  in  the  direction 

01  tto  eontineot  With  occasional  exceptions  during 
•UHMT  aad  antttiDB,  (ba  north  aart  tiada  ia  the  prevailing 
wind,  bloiriiiginoilatfoiiglylcoinKoveDibertoMay.  The 
rainy  Reason  is  during  the  months  of  August,  Soptcmber, 
and  October,  when  there  is  thunder  and  a  light  variable 
wind  from  aonth-east  or  eoath-waal^  wUeh  is  principally 
doe  to  the  close  approach  of  the  inner  mai^^n  of  the  north- 
eset  trade  wiD<h,  and  the  in-dmught  to  the  neighbouring 
c-ontlaent,  occis.onol  by  tli^i  ra.rili~ition  of  the  air  over 
the  Sahara.  The  Harmattan,  a  very  dry  east  wind  from 
the  Afrioan  «etttiBeBt»  occasionally  makaa  iUelf  feii  The 
hes^  of  summer  is  high,  the  thermometer  ranging  from  80" 
to  90*  Fabr.  near  the  sm.  Tha  nnhealthy  season  is  the 
period  duriotr  cud  fo]iiiv,-.ng  tha  rains,  when  vegetation 
^ringi  np  vrith  surprising  rapidity,  and  there  is  much 
itagaaat  water,  poiaoning  the  air  on  the  lower  gronnda 
Rj5rnittent  fpTcrs  are  then  common.  The  people  of  all  the 
L&laada  &re  also  subject  in  May  to  an  endemic  of  a  bilious 
nature  called  locally  lepadias,  h\f.t  the  cases  rarely  assume 
a  daageraoa  fban,  and  raoovary  is  naoally  attained  in  three 
arfow  daya  withoot  uadioal  aid.  Tha  droaghts  already 
ipoken  of  tiro  snmetimen  c^TiprrJ,  somf'im^s  par'ial.  On 
tome  of  tha  islauda  n.iu  boa  occ&axouaiiy  uui  ialien  for 
three  years,  l^e  immediate  consequence  is  a  failui<e  of 
tho  aoftf  and  this  ia  foUowad  hj  tha  death  of  great 
■wnbaia  flreoi  Aear  atanaliuu.  To  add  to  tiiaaa  lioRora, 
apidsQics  usmilly  break  out  afterwards.  Those  disastrous 
oociureoeea  have  greatly  obstructed  the  prof^reas  of  the 

In  tbo  gaoanl  fHnina  of  I7a<M»  abont  kir»» 


thirda  of  tlia  population  perislied,  and  in  ttat  trUch  began 

ia  1831-3,  30,000  i)rr»ons  aio  supposed  to  have  perished. 
Hie  years  1&55  and  1856  were  alto  markui  by  great 
distress  in  several  of  the  islands^ 

AwfiMftMiiv  Agriadtmrt,  4x. — Tia  abiaf  ooouaation  of 
tha  iatandan  u  eatUa^aadiiig.  In  aotna  of  Aa  wanda  tha 
making  of  from  Bea-wat«r  employs  a  considerable 
number  of  persons.  Orchil  ia  gathered,  and  the  indigo 
and  rnitnf  nil  planta,  as  well  as  the  physic-nut  plant 
(Owrwa  fmpant),  are  eultiTated.  The  fruit  of  the  last  is 
azpottad  in  lai^  quaotitiea  to  Portugal,  where  the  oil  is 
ejqjressed and  consumed  in  lamps.  Maixe,  sugar-cane,  aod 
the  manioc  pknt  are  also  much  cultivated,  aa  well  aa 
cotton  and  tobacco  to  a  limited  extent.  Coffee  was  intr»- 
dnoad  in  1790,  and  g;cowa  wall  Though  the  soil  and  climate 
are  fitted  to  prodnee  many  tropical  fruits,  these  receive 
little  attention.  Cocoa-nut  trees,  dat«-paim8,  taiuurinds, 
and  bananas  are  seen  on  most  of  the  islauda.  Pumpkins^ 
sweet  potatoes,  and  the  kalo  are  generally  cnhivatad. 
Wood,  except  in  the  interior  of  S.  Antao,  in  ri.t'rcly  want- 
ing, and  the  people  are  often  reduced  to  ^reuL  &UiruUi  fur 
firing. 

Quatla  are  foood  in  all  tha  ialaoda;  labbita  in  fite 
yiata,  and  in  San  TUago  and  Fofa   Ooala  and  aasea 

are  reared,  and  the  skins  of  the  former  are  exported  Tt:o 
noighbounag  sea  abounds  with  fish,  and  the  coral  animal 
is  at  work  building  up  dangerous  reefs  on  submerged 
rocka.  Tortiaa  eoma  from  tha  Afiioaa  ooaat  to  lay  tbaic 
eggs  on  tha  aandy  ahena. 

The  exports  consist  chiefly  of  coral,  salt,  physic  nuts, 
hides,  coffee,  maize,  kidney-beans,  sugar-cane  spirit,  and 
ooarao  aogar.  Tha  impcurts  are  cotton  cloths,  tjafanr, 
hardwaii^  afook«7,  daai^  and  wina.  That*  ia  n  eon- 
sidamUa  intareonfw  in  tli*  way  of  atdianga  botwaan  tno 
tsUnds  one  with  anothsr.  There  ia  a  British  consul 
stationed  at  Porto  Qiaode  in  S.  Vicente,  aad  a  vica-conaul 
at  Pteto  Sal  B«gr  in  BflnTirti.   Ou  nona  of  tho  iilanda 


have  any  li^thooiea  at  jd  1 
Botany. — ^Tho  llofa  of  tteaa  ialanda  liaa  been  daaeribed 

by  ^fr  r  Barker  Webb  in  his  Spicilr<jia  Gorgonta,  a 
catalogue  of  all  the  planta  then  discovered  in  the  Cape 
Verd  Islands,  which  forms  part  of  Hooker's  Niger  Fhnty 
London,  1849 ;  also  by  Dr  J.  A.  Schmidt  in  his  Seitrige 
tur  Flora  d«r  Cap-VerdiseAeB  Inteltt,  Heidelberg,  1852. 
From  these  rks  'a  appears  that  the  total  number  of 
wild  flowering  plants  amounted  to  424,  of  which  77  are 
mMUMO^adonooa,  and  MT  dieo^lodonons.  Of  the  f  omav 
an  asparagus  and  14  grasses  are  peculiar ;  and  of  the  latter, 
50  are  peculiar.  There  are  besides  14  ferns,  two  of  which 
an:  1  L  tiliar.  The  flora  is  closely  related  in  the  main  to 
that  of  the  neigbbouriQgcont(Dent,aod  is  strongly  impressed 
with  a  tropical  character.  Doubtlaaa  n  large  proportion  of 
the  plants  have  been  introduced. 

Otohgy. — The  whole  archipelago  is  of  volcanic  origin, 
but  bttle  is  known  of  its  geological  structure.  Mr  Darwin's 
examination  of  San  Thiago  (St  Jaco)  appeata  to  be  tho 
fullest  that  haa  been  made  of  any  of  tha  Islands  and  that 
w  n  only  partial.  Marine  shells  are  found  embedded  in 
tuia  iit  B'Jtt  VistA  (as  we  learn  from  Bowdich,  who  visited 
that  island  in  1823),  showing  an  upheaval  to  some  citent. 
In  Fogo  is  a  still  active  volcano  several  thousand  faet 
high,  whidi  merila  the  inveetigatidn  of  geologists;  and 
indeed  all  the  islands  wonld,  (^orsbtless,  repay  the  student 
of  volcanic  phenomena  for  tite  time  and  labour  bestowed 
on  their  examination.  For  instance,  an  inquiry  into  the 
drcomatannea  oadar  which  fiakaraona  sand  is  thrown 
upon  tha  iiland  of  Bte  yitia,  aad  heaped  up  by  tho 
winds  into  hills  39  feet  hirh,  would  prubablv  t^r.t!  to 
explain  the  origin  of  tho  superhcial  layer  of  aimilar  aand 
in  fMt  «f  Madiiin  nnd  Fteto  flania 
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8.  Awtm,  1h*  asMt  korth-wntarly  oT  th*  gtoiipi  hn  tt  im  of 
240  ■qun  pwgraphioia  imJa%  tnd  •  popoUtioB  of  abont  29.000. 
Itt  aarbo*  u  rvj  rugnd,  tad  the  interior  loftv.  Th«  SngU'  Loai; 
Ita  hJffkMt  monnUiari*  thoaght  to  twch  th*  iJtitnd*  of  8000  feat 
TUa  ulud  U  npntwl  to  be  «t  one*  tho  most  picttlICMn^  tho 
lualtUH^  tho  bMt  watered,  vid  the  mo«t  fertilo  of  the  ucbipelego. 
Qt  At  «HMr  hand,  the  difficult/  of  mtriing  from  one  port  to  uother 
to  TKJ  gmt  Tbm  are  thne  indifferent  Unding-piacci,  of  which 
tttaoot  fraqneatad  k  PoaU  doSol,  whore  the  cuetom-house  (lands, 
diatut  more  than  a  Icagna  from  the  chief  Xovra,  Rjl>«irm  Grtnde, 
dtoatod  in  tho  north-*  att  of  the  island,  a  place  of  about  7000  inhabi- 
taatik  Tanafal  Bay  it  apaoioiia,  and  is  shelurod  from  the  praralent 
WiadiL  The  Island  prodneaa  good  oofliev  and  sugar,  and  abondaneo  of 
fhdt;  bnt  the  poopb  ara  rtpatod  to  be  indolent  and  inaltentiva  to 
ihaadranta^  wmoh  soil  and  water  afford  thom.  Lead  is  aaid  to 
ba  obtained,  and  thera  ia  a  eturent  opinion  that  other  metals  exist. 
8«n«what«  on  the  island  la  an  extinct  cratar,  bom  which  the  people 
daelara  that  a  wind  occasionally  issues  so  strong  as  to  fling  back 
■ay  ob{««t~that  mar  be  cast  into  the  hollow. 

8.  ric0ni$  (St  YincenU)  lies  adjacont  to  S.  Antao  on  tha  cast 
It  has  a  snparflelea  of  70  square  zdiUh,  and  a  population  of  afaeat 
1700.  At  Porto  Oranda,  on  the  north-west  coast,  ia  an  rxtenaiTa 
and  azeelleot  harboor,  «ith  a  coaling  station  for  British  ateamen  ; 
and  bamcks  and  municipal  buildings  are  in  coarsa  of  erection.  The 
island  is  so  expoeed  to  the  fury  of  the  north-east  winds  thst  not  a 
traa  will  floniish.  Ita  soil  yields  rery  little,  and  the  inhabitanta  are 
aappUed  with  grain  and  fruit  from  S.  Antao.  The  distance  from 
S.  Vicente  to  8.  Antao  is  about  8  milea,  to  8.  L«uia  abont  4  miles. 

Santa  Lvtia  i*  a  small  island  batwaan  8.  Vicenta  and  8.  Nicolao, 
with  an  area  of  sbont  18  aqnare  milea.  Tha  Inhabitants,  who  are 
wholly  occupied  in  attending  to  their  cattle,  do  not  exceml  a  doaen. 
Maah  orchil  was  formDrlv  gathered.  A  little  to  the  south  are  the 
tM  «Blah«Mtod  UUit  ol  Branca  and  Rasa. 

S.  Kleotao  is  a  long  narrow  island  of  a  crrscr ntic  ahspo,  with  an 
area  of  about  116  square  geographical  miU;  and  a  population  cf 
about  8000  persona.  Thj  climate  ia  not  very  healthy.  Mai/e, 
kidney -boana,  manioc,  sugar-cane,  and  rines  »ri>  cultivat«d  ;  and 
in  oniinarjr  y  c«r»  grain  is  exported  to  the  other  iahuids.  The  interior 
is  mountainoua,  and  has  two  remarkable  hills  which  can  bo  seen  for 
many  lei^ci  ;  one  hai  the  shape  of  a  rugar-loaf,  and  is  near  the 
niii'ldln  of  ths  isl;i!;d  ;  the  other,  Montr  Garvin,  ia  near  the  west 
end,  and  haa  a  height  of  4280  fe«t.  All  the  othir  iirlanJs  of  the 
group  can  bo  seen  from  S.  Nicolao  in  clear  weather,  VrMola  fre- 
quently enter  Freahwater  Bar,  near  the  aoath  east  eitn-iiKty  of 
tne  island,  for  water  and  frean  provisions  :  and  the  custi m  Imuw 
is  her*.  The  bishop  of  the  archi^lago  hss  his  headi|uartFr«  iii 
tha  Island,  and  there  is  also  a  seminary  for  pririts.  The  distAnc« 
from  8.  Mlcolao  to  S.  Vicente  is  OTsr  20  miioa,  to  SnI,  nearly  60  milea. 

Sal,  a  narrow  ialand,  through  wboM  icutr'-  {'uucs  the  meridian.of 
28*,  haa  a  Isn^th  of  20  i>iili-»,  an  area  tif  "0  ».inarf  geographical  miles, 
and  a  popnlation  of  abuut  7^0  y»T*iJii!i,  oiii:.tlni-v1  <A  whom  are  em- 
ployed in  the  manufacture  of  salt,  cf  rrhiL-h  alxjut  15,000  tons  are 
manufactured  in  favourable  yeara.  T):»  r.imo  i»  di-rivcd  from  a 
natural  ealt-spring,  at  which  tho  trade  commenced  ;  bi't  this  has 
BOW  been  abandoned  for  artificial  salinaa  more  convt rm  ntiy  tituatrd, 
A  spacs  of  nearly  20  milee  intco"»ne»  between  Sil  and  I'o.^  Viit-i. 

JBBa  Vuta,  the  most  easterly  island  of  tho  group,  l:f  j  m  Ut  Hi"  J' 
N.  and  long.  22*  55'  W.  Its  length  fruui  cniil  to  west  is  alunit 
17  miles,  ana  lt-i  l;r>-n.h.h  from  north  to  ixnith  ts  ab«ut  16  milca. 
Ita  coast  la  indented  by  nuraerons  shallow  liayn,  tho  largcit  of  which, 
situated  on  the  western  side,  a<tt<  «  as  s  road  for  tlupjung.  A  chain 
of  heights  trarersea  the  middle  of  the  island,  and  tlji  ru  are  in/cnor 
hilly  ranges  on  each  side  ;  tho  ';fifti.-i.t  jxuk  attains  t;;e  ultitude  of 
1280  feet.  All  the  hills  have  banjluc  buniniit!^.  Th"  jilnt.  au  from 
which  the  hills  rise  haa  a  ht '.>;ht  cf  almtit  dO  fi-ft  aV<:.v.-!  the  ura,  and 
is  composed  chiefly  of  calcareous  sandstone.  Ntar  Purtn  Sal  Hey 
are  tulna  containing  abundance  of  marina  remains  ;  and  nc-ir  thf 
same  place  ia  a  raised  beach  containing  shells,  ir,  The  nup  rf.  ial 
ealcareouB  sandstone  al»o  abounds  in  shells.  In  ihfl  ri i  .-' !i  wi  % r < rn 
anjjle  of  the  Island  there  is  a  low  tract  cotcu  1  w.th  1  ,«:.•«•  r'-uid, 
which  Is  blown  sbont  by  the  winds,  to  the  grcnt  fir  r;  v i:.  r  :  f  ilm 
inhabitants.  This  part  is  inundated  with  watt  r  during  tho  rainy 
asasoB  ;  and  here  ara  some  extenaiTe  salt-pans,  where  the  sea-water 
ia  «Taporated  b^  tha  heat  of  the  sun.  The  inhabitanta  numWr  about 
(000,  and  tha  island  ia  in  great  ia.ri  unr.ilti'.ati'd.  Homed  cattle 
and  goata  ara  toUraUy  nnmerous.  Bait  and  un-hll  are  rxr-orted. 
With  tha  exception  of  a  few  cocoa-nut  trees,  there  is  no  woo.^  ;  and 
la  tha  dry  ssasott  tha  Island  offers  to  tha  eye  nothing  but  an  and 
vaala.  Tha  Uttla  vagetation  that  then  rxiaU  is  in  tixe  bottom  of 
nTlna^  whara  eom,  beana,  and  cotton  are  cnltirated.  The  springs 
of  (ood  wmtar  ars  few.  Porto  Sal  Rey,  on  the  western  aide  of  the 
idud,  b  tha  ehiaf  town  (tmpolatioa  about  1000) ;  and  there  are 
Mfaiml  TiUa^  acattarad  uaat  tho  bland.  .  Bamittont  fevers  are 
flonmoa  daring  and  aftar  tto  nfaij  araaon,  and  diarrhcsa,  pectoral 
•oanUUita,  and  ophthalmia  oeeaaloaallf  oeeor.  A  good  dftd  of  2«h 
to  taJm  OB  tho  ootat.  and  anraUM  tho  iBMmrldMd  tatondo  wtth 

I  tM  md  of  1MB  |«Uoiw  ftvcr  hnAo  gilt 


to  thotda»l,aiMliMttoil«r«hoirtnto«tooBlk^^|MMtot 
Aboat  tha  brgtaatoff  of  tb«  ontu*  Oam  mMmI  m  thii  total 
eartais  Seohor  MoBBiHftrtto%  wk«  hoi  MWttaiM 
He  it  waa  who  oaulfMlad  tho  altvorito  to  Sol, 
there  th*  llrrt  irae  nilwif  thok  Oo  PMogmo  « 
sesaed,  for  ^be  pnrposo  «r«OM«ytagtho  MltMl  Aototei  toTtiM 
shore. 

ilaio  has  a  length  of  15  mOaa^  oad  Ita  oiw  to  shtat  W  iqnan 
geographical  milea.  Tha  inhabitant^  whokUtharfTIk  teiva  thob 
sapport  cUaflj  from  their  cattia  and  from  tha  anortotlon  «f  Mlt. 
Fiihtoatoiadant.   Thb  bland  b  •  boiraa  tnalaa  t 

S dangerous  rocks.    The  best  landing-plsca  to  at  ]  
a  west  aide.    Maio  ia  35  milea  from        VtotO,  ttl  to  M| 
from  San  Thiago  by  a  channel  7  miles  wide. 

Sati  Tkiago  (St  Jago),  the  largest  bat  also  tha  noife  «dMtlt1lV 
bland  of  Um  orchipelsffo,  has  a  length  of  37  miles,  an  arra  of  MO 
aqnara  gaognphieu  muea,  and  a  pouulation  of  32,000  pataono.  lu 

frological  strticturs  is  volcsnic,  and  part  of  it  has  baui  minntalj 
escnWd  by  Mr  Darwin  in  hia  ObtiTvatUmt  en  Fbfeoaw  I$lcnd$, 
1844.  lu  interior  ia  TciT  hfllv,  tha  hichaat  point  being  a  petetod 
conical  mounUin  callad  Pieo  da  AatouOk  which  attaina  tha  oWfdo 
of  4500  feet  Thera  aro  nnnMroaa  nvtoao  which  bring  down  por- 
ennial  streams,  and  in  theaa  lavlnaa  thera  b  a  good  deal  St  ealtiTatwl 
ground,  where  cropa  of  angar-cane^  malic,  hidncy-baan^  rioa,  and 
manioo  ara  raised.  Some  of  the  nrodnca  to  axpwtad  to  tha  other 
bisnda  Spirit  b  dlotiUad  (ram  taa  Juioa  of  the  sugar-cane,  and  a 
ooarse  sugar  is  also  modau  Thapozgemor  phTsic-nnt  tree  is  laix^ 
grown,  and  in  1889  tha  crop  amounted  to  no  leaa  than  15,750  tona. 
Pine  specimens  of  tha  baobab  may  also  be  aaen.  The  chief  port 
b  at  Villa  da  Praia,  a  town  at  the  southern  extremity  of  tha  island, 
with  2000  inhabitanU  At  this  place,  called  Porta  Praya  by  the 
English,  the  goTemor-general  ustully  rrsidea.  Bafors  tho  ettabUah. 
ment  of  the  coal  depOt  for  British  steamers  at  8.  Vicente,  it  w&a 
better  known  to  Toyagtrs  thsn  any  other  town  in  the  group.  It 
stands  on  a  basaltic  plateau  overhanging  the  bay,  and  presents  a  Dot 
nnpleasing  sppearanee,  with  its  numerous  coooa-not  treea,  and  the 
lolty  peak  of  Antonio  naing  from  behind  aofioaaiiTa  atepa  of  tablo- 
land  in  tlie  background.  The  streeta  are  wide  and  well  laid  out,  ajod 
thera  b  a  large  equarf  in  the  heart  of  the  to«-n.  The  neigbbonrbood 
has  a  desolate  asjx'ct  fr<.im  its  utter  sterility.  On  the  west  coast  an 
inlet  penetrates  several  milea  into  the  interior,  but  doea  not  afford 
secure  anchorage.  In  the  ravine,  st  its  head,  b  thatOWBOf  fiibofea 
Grande,  the  former  capital  of  the  ialand,  which,  Wflh  ttontoatCott 
and  cathedral,  haa  a  pictnreaqne  apj-earanee. 

ft\i<i. — This  ifilanJ  la  30  miles  distant  from  San  TTiiago,  and  lies 
between  tho  parallels  of  14*  42'  and  1.^'  1'  N.  lat.,  and  24*  8'  and 
'2i'  32'  W.  Ivtif^.  It  mcasurea  about  rj  Ita^^ea  from  N,  to  8.,  axMl 
abont  14  len^ueii  from  K.  to  W.  It*  srta  la  cstiinatid  at  144  square 
geographical  miifn.  Thruugh  the  middle  niD-i  a  mountain  ridf^e 
of  a  semicircular  fomi,  the  concavitji  being  towards  the  eaat,  axi-i 
sbont  the  centre  there  rises  s  voleanic  cone  to  the  height  of  0160 
feet  ThU  volcano  produced  fire  uninterrupt«dW  from  1680  to  1713. 
It  has  been  active  several  timea  since  then,  tha  Lsatamptiona  having 
taken  place  in  1847,  when  a  current  of  lava  flowed  to  the  tea ;  ibo 
summit  still  emits  vaj  cur.  In  c  ne  part  of  the  island  there  aro  • 
number  of  extinct  craters  where  much  sulphur  could  be  ooUectcd. 
The  only  anchorage  for  vessels  of  burden  b  in  Lux  Bay,  on  the  wtmt 
side.  Deep  ravines  add  to  the  inequalities  of  the  island,  and  carry 
otT  the  rain  as  soon  aa  it  falls.  The  inhabitants,  with  great  want  of 
foresight,  have  b<cn  in  the  habit  of  fcUing  tr«rs,  without  replantic^, 
so  that  very  few  trees  an.-  now  to  b«  found.  The  water  is  good  but 
not  abundant  The  i>opulat  ion  amounts  to  about  8400.  SaoFelippe, 
the  largcBt  town,  and  the  only  pdace  with  any  ccn)merec,has  a  populn- 
tion  of  about  1000.  Tho  cliief  articles  of  nioduce  are  sugar -cone, 
ground  n;;ts,  sweet  pot.itiies,  and  cassava.  There  are  few  goata  si]«l 
swine,  but  homed  c:ittle  are  abundant  This  uland  is  reputed  to  be 
one  of  tho  healthiest  of  the  group  ;  but  in  addition  to  the  usuaI 
eudemic,  remittent  and  intermittent  fevers  manifest  themselves  in 
Octolier  and  Kovember,  tho  intensity  of  which  is  in  profiort;on  to  the 
al'undanoe  of  the  rains.  In  July  18S$  there  was  an  outbreak  of 
rhnlera,  which  atUcked  upwards  of  a  fOTTrt  llf  Hw  WrtlTt  jmilhttom, 
anil  i.-arried  off  nearly  C.'>0  persona 

Jiram,  the  rnoit  m  '.itln  rly  of  the  group,  has  an  arcs  of  36  squsro 
geographical  niiU.a,  and  iti  p-.jpuluUon  amounts  to  nearly  7500,  so 
that  it  th.'  iiKat  di-nt'  ly  pcjiuhttd  of  all.  Its  di5lRri.  e  from  Togo 
ia  about  3 nnlts.  T  In-  ;nti  nur  is  mountainous,  bnt  near  the  roast 
tho  sfiil  15  ccmr  .r  t.vr  y  fe-tile  ;  its  sgricultural  productions  ar« 
uumerous,  and  much  mane  is  eijwrted.  Whalers  resort  to  ihia 
ialand  f^r  s-,:[  pliea,  and  by  their  means  tho  acanty  resource*  of 
the  population  ara  akad  ont.  Tlua  ialand  b  usually  covered  with 
dense  cload%  othmrin  ita  Uyh  toad  iiwld  bo  «mi  ftm  • 
distance. 

C  de  Chelmicki  and  T.  A.  de  Vamhsgni,  Coro^rc^a  Cbfto-Fer^^t- 
ana,  Lisbon,  1841-2;  Charles  Darwin,  Oeologiml  OUervationt  cm 
ydatmie  UlanHt,  London,  1844  ;  J.  J.  Lima,  Er.iniM  sotrrt  m 
ttUttUtttn  da  pemnm  J^ugutMU  na  Africa  ooddtnM  *  criantaJL 
IJa1*ia.lM4.  ^ 
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CAP. 

CArEFlGUE,  BArnsTE  HoKon^  nxYMoxD  flSOl- 
1872),  «  frmch  histomn  nod  biographer,  wu  bora  st 
IbnaillM  in  1801,  At  the  age  of  twenty  he  left  his 
nttin  town  in  «id«r  to  ita^jr  law  ni  Fkria;  b«t  Im  mwd 
deeerted  bw  for  jonnaliiB.  Re  beanna  «&tor  of  the 
Qi.  (i  Simnr,  and  wae  afterwards  connected,  eitli  r  a-s 
^dlto^  or  loading  cootribntor,  with  tho  Ttmpt,  the  Mettager 
df^  Cham'jret,  the  Bwolutitm  de  1 848,  and  other  papen. 
Daring  the  aMmdeoejr  of  tho  BoBrboon  lio  hold  ft  pott 
ia  th«  Foretfn  OiBoe,  for  wUeli  bo  wu  iodoblfld  to  tbo 
rofaliam  of  sum-:'  of  hi'?  newspaper  articlo*.  Indeed  all 
Capefig:uo'a  works  raoeiTe  their  colour  from  his  legitimist 
politics ;  he  preaeheo  di^no  right  and  Don-resiatanoe,  and 
fioda  polite  words  for  even  the  proOifiMff  «l  Looio  ZV. 
and  the  worthlenn-ss  of  his  mistressM.    Hio  ttjto  bean 

evidtint  mnrkn  of  hiato,  ar.d  although  ho  had  aocsasa  tO  aa 

ezceptiooallj  lai;^^  number  of  sources  of  informatioD, 
inelodiag  tiio  tlrto  poponii  fawoottiaeies  are  not  infre^ueot. 
This  is  not  surprising  when  we  oonstder  tho  astonishing 

nnmber  of  hia  biographies  and  htstorieo.''  The  former 
iricliitli'  \\:<^  livi'M  (;;'  Cathcrino  anJ  \f;iria  du'  Medici,  Ann'; 
and  Maria  Theresa  of  ■  Au*txia,  C&thenna  II.  of  Boasia, 
Elisabeth  of  England,  Diana  o(  Poitiers,  and  Agnes  SoreL 
Tbo  latter,  besides  historiefl  of  tbe  Jewrs  from  the  fall  of  the 
Maeeabeea  to  tho  author's  time,  of  tho  first  four  centuries 
of  the  L"hnst::ia  church,  and  of  Euro]  lun  diplomatwU, 
SKtaod  OTsr  tbo  whole  range  of  French  history.  As  among 
tbo  moat  important,  and  as  iUastratiTO  of  tbo  ezteut  of  the 
field  which  hp  traversed,  mention  may  be  made  of  his 
histories  of  the  Norman  invasions,  of  the  kings  from  Hugh 
Capet  to  Philip  Angustua,  of  the  conatitution  from  Louis 
YUI.  to  Ianus  XI.,  of  the  Befonuation  and  the  League,  of 
^jotSm  JIW.  end  XY,,  of  the  natotmtion  of  the  fiourbons,  of 
the  ennTtilatr"  nnd  tbo  empire,  ondol  Lonk  XYL  Ho  died 
at  Pans  ia  December  1872. 

CAPEL,  ABTaUB,  Loud  (e.  lCOO-1649),  was  tho  son  of 
Sir  Henij  dapd.  Hi*  birth year  is  not  aocaratoly  known  ; 
bnl  it  WW  abonl  1600.  b  1840  bo  Iran  dMooa  to 
rcpTi»?!C!it  tho  county  of  Hertford,  and  sat  aa  a  member  of 
the  Long  Parliament,  which  was  convened  that  year.  Uo 
was  elorated  to  the  peerage  by  Charles  L;  and  on  the  break- 
ing oat  ol  the  terolationaty  war  bo  niaad  and  moinloiaod  a 
tioop  in  the  royal  interest,  till  tib*  inkl  trionpb  of  tho 
r:irliamentanan3  compelled  him  to  make  ]>r:vT,  -n-^'h  them. 
During  the  war  he  acted,  together  with  Edwam  iiydu  and 
JUnd  Oolcbester,  as  gene^  in  the  west,  and  wat  concerned 
in  aHportool  oiwigeBoiitn  ofe  Briitol,  Enter,  «ad  Taunton. 
Htvng  witb  wmb  devotion  miaerabled  Us  troop  in  order 
to  «!Tect  the  r«scao  of  Charles,  be  was  forced  by  famine  and 
sadition  to  surrender  at  Colchester  to  General  Fairfax,  and 
ma  oondemned  by  the  Commons  to  be  banished ;  bnt  on 
tho nrtbori^ of  ooBo of  tbo FnrlinmentniTleodon  be  was 
inwedietdj  ooDndtled  to  tbo  T^ww.  <  He  eontrired  to 
effect  his  eacape  from  prison,  but  Was  apprehended  at 
Lambeth,  and  again  committed  to  stand  his  trial  at 
W«lBia*tor  for  treason.  Ho  was  condemned  to  death,  and 
«M  eneoatod  on  the  9th  of  Moceb  1649,  exhibiting  on  the 
eeofbld  tbe  greatest  cahnnest  and  dignity.  He  was  the 
aathor  of  Dai-y  0'!"  vi/n-jf  or  }[edUatioiu ,  a  posthumous 
publication,  which  was  aft«r wants  reprinted  under  a  difer- 
«nt  title,        an  account  of  his  life. 

C4PELL,  £DWAnD  (1713-1781),  n  weU-known  critic 
nnd  annoutor  of  Shakespeare,  was  bom  at  Troston  in 
Stiff jlk  in  1713.  Th'mu;h  th-  influence  of  the  duke  of 
Grafton  ho  was  early  appointed  to  the  otfioe  of  deputy* 
inspector  of  plsys,  with  a  salary  of  X200  per  annum. 
Sbockad  at  tho  inaoeoncise  which  had  crept  into  Sir 
Thomas  Hanmer's  edition  of  Shakespeare,  he  projected  an 
entirely  new  edit'on,  to  bo  carefully  collated  with  tho 
Hi|tBel  copies^   After  spending  three  years  in  collecting 
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and  romparing  a  Tost  number  of  Ocaree  fob'o  And  qnatto 
editions,  ho  published  his  own  edition  in  10  vols.  STO^with 
an  introduction,  written  in  a  atjk  of  extraordinary  qnalnt* 
oess,  whiob  woe  oftanrarda  tppended  to  tbe  prokfooMni 
of  Jobnoon'i  end  Steereoa^  oditionn  Tbe  work  was 
published  at  the  expense  of  the  principal  bcot^c'Jcr?  of 
London,  who  gave  him  jCSOO  for  bis  labour.  Three  other 
Tolnmes  of  NoUa  aiul  Tarioiu  Jteadingt  cf  ShaJuipear*^ 
•biob  bo  bod  anoooaoed  io  bis  introdnetiou,  nadec  tlM  title 
of  Tkt  Se^oot  «f  l^vakttpmre,  were  pabfiabed  nnder  tbe 
editorial  superintendence  of  Mr  Collins,  in  1783,  two  yean 
aft«r  Capeil's  deatL  They  contain  the  reiults  of  bis 
unremitting  labour  for  thirty  years  in  collating  the  aaeieot 
MBS.,  and  though  utterly  wanting  io  literary  taste,  throw 
considerable  light  on  the  hiRtory  of  the  times  of  Shakespeare, 
as  well  as  on  the  sources  f  orr)  wl  ioh  derived  his  plots. 
JJesidea  the  works  already  specified,  be  published  •  Toliune 
of  tocient  poems  called  froliuion»,  and  an  edition  nl 
Anf-^riy  and  Cleopairti  adapted  for  the  stage. 

CAP  ELLA,  MARTiAKira  Miheos  Fxlix,  author  of  a 
0 i.rioua  encycloptd ic  '.vc  rk  on  tho  liberal  arts,  was  bom  in 
the  north  of  Africa,  and  flourished  probably  towards  tho 
beginning  of  the  5th  century  ▲.o.,  or  at  least  dnriog  tbe 
4th  century.  Thrr?  i'^,  however,  no  direct  evidence  as  to 
tho  exact  epoch  at  wliicb  he  lived,  and  the  few  references 
to  the  author  contained  in  the  work  itself  srs  not 
eaffietontlj  definite  to  odmit  of  any  certain  oonclosion  boiog 
dfftwn.  He  ofipoere  to  boTO  been  a  soUdtor  by  profeorion 
and  in  easy  circumatancfis.  His  wnrk,  entitled  Satyra  dt 
Ji'uptiU  rhilologice  ct  Mercurii,  is>  an  elaborate  ailfcgory  in 
nine  books,  written  in  a  mixture  of  prose  and  verseL  The 
atyle  ia  boary  end  ioTolred,  looded  with  metaphor  end 
buarre  earpreaafeae,  end  wboM  to  aseH.*  Vbe  6nt  two 
books  contain  thr>  allegory  proper,— tho  Tni-riaRc  of 
Mercury  to  a  njmpb  nainiid  Philologia.  It  is  wrought  out 
in  great  detail,  but  the  original  conception  is  not  a  happy 
one,  end  tho  ozeeatton  it  teateless.  Tbo  toBetniag  oovon 
bqoka  eontdn  ttpodttona  of  the  eofon  libend  arte,  wbieb 
then  comprehended  all  human  knowledge.  Book  iii,  treats 
of  grammar,  iv.  of  dialectics,  v.  of  rhetoric,  ti.  of  geometr}-. 
Til  of  arithmetic,  viii.  of  astronomy,  ix.  of  mnsic.  Theac 
abstract  discussions  are  linked  on  to  the  origtoal  oUefoqr  by 
the  device  of  personifying  eaeb  eeieneo  as  e  ooortiei  of 
Mercury  and  Philologia,  The  work  was  a  complete  cncyo 
lopadio  of  the  liberal  culture  of  the  time,  and  it  waa  io 
bigb  repute  daring  the  Middle  Ages.  There  is  much  in- 
tereeUng  nMtter  in  it,  and  nadh  erudition  ia  displayed  by 
the  antbor,  but  tbe  whole  fa  exeented  in  •  elnmsy,  pedantic, 
and  tasteless  fashion. 

A  passage  in  book  viii.  has  always  attracted  theattsntion 
of  commentators,  for  it  eontoina  a  very  clear  stotOOMnt  of 
the  heliocentric  system  of  astronomy.  Many  hoTO  aappoied 
that  Copernicus,  who  quotes  Capella,  may  hoTO  reeeivod 
from  this  work  some  hints  towards  bis  own  now  system. 

The  edilUr  prinetpt  of  CaprlU  tliftt  by  Bodiutiu^  1I4B;  the  be»t 
of  the  oldrr  editions  is  that  by  Grotins,  ISW;  modem  cditioos  tt* 
those  of  Kopp,  1634,  and  £yM«Bhaxd^  IMC  JSjrsssnfeafdV  w  t«n« 
cos  eontribationt  to  ths  Jtkeini»eK$9  JfasMM^  blO  doM  inch  fsT  tbs 

text  and  «xpknation  of  GspelU. 

C.iPERCALLY,  or  Capxrkxllt, — to  nse  the  spelling 
of  tho  old  law-books',  as  given  by  Pennant,  the  zoologist, 
who,  on  something  mure  than  mere  report,  first  incloded 
this  bird  among  tho  British  Fauna,— ft  Weed  OOmBonly 
derived  from  the  Gaelio  CapuU,  a  horse  (or,  more  properly, 
n  mare),  aod  CoilU,  a  wood,  but  with  greater  likelihood, 
neeocdiag  to  the  opinion  of  Dr  ]tI'LaucLlan,  from  Calh-n- 

*  Ths  onljr  ona  of  lh«  "  Scat*  Arts"  how»vfr,  In  wtiicli  ih*  writer 
tesr.         to  «»c(Tt.'«in  ihil  tb«  birl  li  rsmwl  !»  No.  30  of  Janikt 

VI.  (1621),  *hich  WM  to  pn'.^;    •'],n*l:r«,   j-jrlr  kfiJ,  rntijit 

teallM^  )4skMki,si*7  bennU,  ttnnlgMitlt,  <)Mtl*iM,(AfM;cat4iw«," 
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an  old  man  (and,  hj  met&pbor,  an  old  bird),  and  CoitU, 
the  name  of  Tetrao  uro^allut^  the  largest  of  the  grouse 
fuulj  {Tttnumida),  ud  •  npedw  nhkh  wm  iotanuij 
indtgeoou  to  Seorakod  aod  udand.  Tb»  wmd  it  tti- 
quontly  spolt  otherwise,  as  Caporcalie,  Cap«rcAiliie  (the  t, 
a  letter  auknown  in  Gaelic,  being  pronooaoad  Uke  y),  and 
CaperoulUe,  uid  tha  Bttf^iah  hum  of  Wood-Orouse  or 
Cick^f-tlie-wood  has  heen  often  applied  to  the  same  bird. 
Tiie  earlieat  aotice  of  it  as  an  inhabitant  of  North  Britain 
seems  to  be  by  Hector  Boethiua,  whose  worhB  were 
pnbUshad  in  152  and  it  can  then  be  traced  through 
yudotm  SeottUt  wiiten^  to  wIuhb  liowevw  it  wm  •videntlj 
but  little  known,  for  abont  200  yeans,  or  may  be  more, 
and  by  one  of  them  only,  BUhop  Lesly  in  1578,  was  a 
definite  habitat  aasigtied  to  it : — "  In  Rossia  quoque 
Loogahabda  (Locliaber]»  at^na  aliia  montaaja  locia'  {D« 
Oriffitu  JVoriiliit  dtrAutyeitu  Seotonm.  Boom :  «d.  1675, 

{)_  2'<}.  Pennant,  during  OM'!  of  Lis  toura  in  Scotland, 
found  that  it  was  then  (1769)  BtUl  to  be  met  with  in  Ulea 
If  oriston  and  in  dhe  Chisholm's  country,  whence  he  saw  a 
rock -bird.  We  may  infer  that  it  b«came  extinct  about 
ttial  time,  since  Mr  Gray  {Bird*  of  tht  WfU  of  Scotland,  p. 
229)  quotes  the  Rer.  John  Qraut  &»  writing  in  1794  : — 
"  The  last  seen  in  Scotland  waa  in  the  wooda  «f  Stcatbdaai 
about  thirty-two  years  ago."  Of  it*  axiatmiea  itt  Irdtiid 

we  have  Bcarcely  more  details.  If  we  may  credit  the 
Pai>oM$  tylveUru  ol  Oiraldus  Cambrensis  with  being  of 
this  species,  it  was  once  abundant  there,  and  Willughby 
(1678)  ma  told  that  it  was  known  in  Uiat  kingdom  as  the 
"  Ooek-of-the-wood."  A.  few  other  writers  mention  it  by 
the  b:iiiii>  name,  and  Rutty,  i;i  1772,  says  (Nai.  Jliat. 
Dublin,  L  p.  302)  that  "  one  was  seen  in  the  county  of 
Leitrim  about  the  year  1710,  but  they  have  entirely  disap- 

penrcrl  rif  1:i*r,  hy  re:"i:-on  of  the  r«;tn!rlion  of  Our  TCO'-da." 
r'ennant  aisu  states  tiiat  about  17 60  a  lew  were  to  bo  found 
about  Thomastown  in  Tipperary,  but  no  later  OTidenoe  is 
forthoomiiig,  and  thoa  it  would  seem  that  the  apedea  waa 
aitanniDatM  at  nearly  the  aama  period  fcotli  XreUad 
and  Scotland. 

When  the  practice  of  planting  was  iatroducod,  tbo 
natoiation  of  this  fine  bird  to  both  countries  was 
attempted.  In  Ireland  the  trial,  of  which  some  particulars 
are  given  by  Thompson  (Birdt  of  Ireland,  iL  p.  32),  was 
made  at  OlengarifT,  but  it  h '>  :[,  '  to  have  utterly  failed, 
wheteaa  in  Scotland,  where  it  waa  begun  at  Taymouth,  it 
Anally  aaeeaedad,  and  tlia  apadaa  ia  now  not  only  flrmly 
established,  but  ia  increasing  in  numbers  and  range.  The 
lata  Mr  lioyd,  author  of  several  excellent  works  on  the 
wild  sports  and  natural  history  of  ScandinsTia,  supplied 
the  atoek  Imm  Bwedal^  but  it  mnat  be  alwajfa  bocne  in 
Blind  that  the  original  ^tiah  rsee  was  wluilly  aztinot,  and 
AO  rrTriiiiiis  ivf  it  are  known  to  exist  ii:  any  museum. 

TTiis  species  is  widely,  though  intennittentiy,  distributed 
M  the  continent  of  Europe,  from  Lapland  (O  tlia  northern 
parte  of  Spain,  Italy,  and  Greece,  but  is  alwa}-B  re.9tricted 
to  pine-foreata,  which  alone  afford  it  food  in  winter.  Its 
bones  have  been  found  in  the  kitchen-middcns  of  Denmark, 
proTiog  that  ooootry  to  hare  onca  baan  clothed  with  woods 
of  tiiat  kind.  Uore  lataly  ita  ranaba  ba^  baan  recog- 
nized from  the  caves  of  Aquitaine.  Its  eastern  or 
southern  limits  in  Asia  catiQot  be  precisely  giren,  but  it 
certainly  inhabits  the  forests  of  a  great  part  of  Siberia. 
On  tb«  Stannovoi  Moontains,  however,  it  is  replaced  by  a 
distinct  thongb  naarij  aUiad  species,  tha  T.  wig«lkiim  of 
Dr  Ton  Middcudurff*  wHicb  ia  aaaallM  wil&  aalandarar 
biU  but  longer  tail. 

Ilia  CodE4f-tii»-wood  ia  nnuttltailila  for  Ua  laifa  aiaa  and 


'  Mot  to  be  ocmfoniMlwl  with  the  bird  so  namsd  Dcerloaiij  i>7  FraC 
niMBkWbUtoaakytM 


giosBj-black  pitimage.  He  is  poly^mous,  and  in  spring 
mounts  to  the  topmost  bough  of  a  tall  tree,  whence  he 
ehallangiaaU  aomaiaVj  «stsao(dinaiy  aounda  andgaatnrea  ; 
wirila  the  bena^  wUeh  ara  much  smaller  and  mottled  in 

colour,  timidly  abide  below  the  re^sult  of  the  frequent  duels, 
patiently  subrmtting  themselves  to  the  victor.  While  thia 
is  going  on  it  is  the  practice  in  many  countries,  though 
generally  in  defiance  of  the  h'^  for  the  so  called  sporbinian 
stealthily  to  draw  mgL,  and  witn  weii-aimed  rifle  to 
murder  the  principal  j>erfarmer  in  the  scene.  The  ken 
makes  an  artless  nest  on  the  ground,  and  lays  therein  from 
Sevan  to  nina  or  aran  mora  agga.  Vbm  young  aia  d»]e  to 
fly  soon  i^tcr  they  are  hatched,  and  towards  the  end  of 
summer  and  beginning  of  autumn,  from  feeding  on  the  fruit 
and  leaves  of  the  bilberries  and  other  similar  plants,  which 
form  tha  nndaronratt  of  tha  foraati^  get  into  excellent 
condition  and  beooma  good  eating.  With  the  first  heavy 
fa!!'!  i  f  huow  they  betake  tin n  i'lvcs  to  the  trees,  and 
then,  feeding  on  the  pinc-lcavea,  their  flesh  speedily 
aoqnirea  ao  atrong  a  flavour  of  turpentine  as  to  be  diataat*- 
ful  to  moat  palates.  The  usual  method  of  pdr^iiinp  thjn 
species  on  the  Continent  is  by  encouraging  a  trained  dog 
to  range  the  forest  and  spring  the  birds,  which  then  perch 
on  tha  trees^  while  he  ia  bajriug  at  tha  foot  theii  attantioB 
ia  so  raneh  attractad  by  bun  tbat  thay  parmit  tho  near 
apprcQ  h  of  his  master,  who  thoa  obtains  a  more  or  less 
easy  shot.  A  considerable  number,  however,  are  also 
anared.  Hybrids  are  very  frequently  produced  betweco 
the  Capercally  and  the  Black  Grouse  {T.  tetrix),  and  tbo 
offiipring  haa  been  described  by  some  author*  under  the 
name  of  T.  mediui,  as  though  a  distinct  species,    (a.  ^. ) 

CAPERNAUM  (Kavcpvaov^,  that  is,  probably,  the 
village  of  Nachum),  ao  ancient  etty  ci  Pileatlne,  on  tho 
western  sliore  of  thf  T.rilcp  of  Gniinr-T.rrtTi,  on  tbo  V>^r<^era 
of  the  tribes  of  Zcbuiun  and  ^iaphtaii.  it  wa.<i,  more  than 
any  other  place,  the  residence  of  Jeaus  after  He  commenced 
Hia  miiaion,  and  thoa  beoama  tha  aoana  of  many  of  Hi* 
most  imporUut  miraelaa ;  but  tba  infidelity  <^  Oa  inhabi- 
tants  brought  down  upon  them  the  heavy  denunciation  : — 
"  And  thou,  Capomaum,  which  art  exalted  unto  hcavco, 
shalt  be  brought  down  to  hall.*  Tht  eit^  c£  the  city 
is  a  matter  of  much  dispute,— ona  part^,  headed  by  Dr 
Robinson,  maintaining  an  identification  with  Khan  Hinyeh, 
and  another,  represented  by  Wilson,  Hitter,  and  Thoroson, 
aapporting  the  claims  of  Tell  Hum.  Khan  Uiojeh  ia 
aitoftad  hi  a  ''fertile  plain  formed  by  tha  tattaat  «f  flio 
mountains  about  the  middle  of  the  western  shore."  The 
ruins,  according  to  J.  L.  Fortor,  extend  over  a  space  of 
acres ;  and  in  tha  neighbourhood  is  a  watNHNNUDil^ 
Ain  et-Tin, "  tha  foontaia of  tha^traa,"  which  naj eanio> 
spond  viUi  tha  fountain  of  Oapamanm  meationad  b^ 

Josephus.  Tell  Hum  lies  about  three  miles  north  of 
Khan  Minyeh,  and  ita  ruins,  covering  an  area  of  "half  a 
mile  long  by  a  quarter  wide,"  prove  it  to  have  hem  tllO 
site  of  no  small  town.  The  eatisfactory  decision  of  the  ques- 
tion can  only  be  arrived  at  by  more  elaborate  researches. 

CAPERS,  the  unexpacded  flower-buds  of  Capparit 
ipiaotOf  prepared  with  vinegar  for  nae  aa  a  pickle,  which  ia 
mo^  aalaemad.  Iha  c^wr  plant  it  a  tnuing  ihrab^  bo- 
longing  to  the  Mediterranean  region,  resembling  in  habit 
the  common  bramble,  and  having  handsome  flowers  of  % 
pinkish  white,  with  four  petals,  and  numerous  long  tassel* 
like  stamana.  Ihalaavaaaiaaimplaandovat^withapiar 
sdpuleii  Tba  plant  is  eoltiratad  in  Sicily  and  the  Sonth 
of  France  ;  and  i.n  commerce,  capers  are  valac  l  qi  corJing 
to  the  j>criod  at  wiuch  the  buds  are  gathered  and  preserved 
The  finest  are  the  young  tender  buds  called  "  nonpareil,'' 
after  which,  gndnaliy  increaaing  in  size  and  len^ming  m 
valuer  aoma  "aapaiflac^''  "  fine,"  "capucin,"  and  "  capoi." 
Tbtj  poaawialaabla  atiambMl^  aci^  and  aatHooMie 
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ptopcrtie-3  BLmUar  tn  t^G  Cfunf^i:*.    O'.Ler  species  of 
Ct^fparu  are  n^ilariy  cmploytd  in  vamua  localities,  aod' 
in  some  eaaai  Asfroit  is  pickled. 

CAPET,  tke  name  of  a  famil/,  to  which,  for  nearly  nine 
etmturics,  belongod  the  kings  of  France  and  many  of  the 
rnlen  of  the  most  powerful  dcfs  in  that  oooniry,  and  which 
mingled  with  aeveial  of  the  other  royal  racee  of  Europe. 

Th«  flrat  of  the  Onpeti  known  in  history  was  Eobert 
tho  Stmn-,  a  Saion  who  received  from  Cliarlos  the 
BiUd  tha  c  luity  of  Anjou,  and,  later,  in  861,  the  duchy 
of  tho  Ilo  do  France,  and  who  gained  popularity  by  his 
repulse  of  the  maraading  l^ormana  The  most  distin- 
gnielied  of  liia  tneeeaaora  were  Eudes,  Robert,  Rudolph, 
who  Bucceoded  to  tb?^  dukf^dom  of  Burgundy  in  8S8,  922, 
and  &23  reaf)ectiveij,  luid  Hugh  the  Breat,  count  of 
Paris  and  Orleans,  duko  of  France  and  Burgundy,  who 
bold  TMt  '^nmainm  fnmi  the  Loiro  to  the  frontiers  of 
tkmAj.  Hio  wni»  Hugh  Gape*  (987-996),  being  sop- 
ported  by  tha  Normana  and  by  his  brot^nr,  the  f^r.ko  of 
Sorguady,  was,  in  987,  elected  king  by  kict-iiiiuatiuu,  a;id 
crowned  at  Rheims,  in  place  of  the  Carlovingian.s,  who 
wiro  Itttod  for  their  Qenaaa  manners  and  their  desire  to 
ttiwiwliuiit  tho  empire.   YIm  CSapete,  on  tin  eontnry,  for 

flome  time  avoided  all  such  pretension?,  and  carefully 
maintained  friendship  with  the  church  and  the  nobles, 
•mong  wIuMB  they  clumed  to  be  no  more  than  primi  inUr 
jMraii  ont  whom  they  scarcely  attempted  to  exert  the 
•Uglrtaot  rathority.  By  following  this  policy,  they  firmly 
oatablisbed  themselTea  on  the  throne,  the  influence  of 
which  they  greatly  eztcndod  by  marriages,  treaties,  and 
conqneets,  and  which  the  family  cootinaed  to  hold,  after 
the  fsilnn  of  tho  dinei  vojil  lint^  afe  Om  dMt  oC  CbulM 
lY.  in  Ufi,  hf  a*  MeemoD  of  ibn  indiraet  Unas  of 
Valols,  which  reigned  from  1322  to  1589,  and  of  Bourbon, 
the  last  monarchical  dynasty  of  France  (see  Fka.nce). 

Hie  royal  bouse  of  Valois  was  founded  by  Philip  VI., 
•Ml  of  Obarlea  da  Valois,  teoopd  son  of  Plulip  Jit  (^ee 
Vaio(b);  and  tbo  liouse  of  Bourbon  (whoae  family 
name  was  Capet)  was  connected  with  the  Capets  by  the 
marriage,  in  1272,  of  Robert,  the  sixth  son  of  Louis  IX., 
to  Beatrice,  the  sole  heiress  of  Agnes  of  BootbOA  and  lb« 
dnko  of  Bugundy  (««e  Boobbox>  , , 

Seareely  seeaaa  in  unporteoeo  to  tlio  loyal  lionM  is  the 
brA;i  1  •  which  belyagod  the  dukes  of  Burgundy.  In 
the  lUth  century  Burgundy  fell  into  the  hands  of  Hugh 
the  Great,  father  of  Hugh  Capet,  who  gave  it,  in  956,  to 
kio  wm  Otho,  and  in  965  to  his  eon  Ilenry.  In  1033  tho* 
■on  of  Robert  the  Pious,  and  grandson  of  Hugh 
Ospet,  founded  the  first  ducal  house,  which  ruled  till  13CI. 
For  two  years  tbo  duchy  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Crown, 
but  in  1363,  the  second  ducal  house,  also  Capetiao,  was 
founded  by  Philip  the  Bold,  son  of  king  John  (&ee 
Buxochdy).  This  branch  of  the  Capets  is  also  distin- 
guished by  its  union  with  the  royal  house  of  Austria, 
thtongh  the  marriage  of  Mary,  dan^ter  of  Chulea  the 
Bold  of  Bugnndj,  to  MniiiniltMi,  tbo  anbdnlcob 

Of  great  importance  also  *iis  tho  houM  of  Anjou, 
which  was  founded  by  Charles,  brother  of  Louis  IX., 
Anjou  having  been  ceded,  with  other  provinces,  by  John 
of  England  to  Philip  Augustua,  the  grandfather  of  ^"'o* 
For  an  account  of  the  oonnte  and  dnkw  ik  Anjon  see 
Ajrjoir.  Members  of  thijj  familT  "^at  upon  the  thrones  of 
three  kin^oma.  The  counts  of  Anjou  were  also  kings  of 
Naples  from  1226  to  1382;  in  1309  Charles  Robert  of 
Anjou  was  elected  king  of  Hungary,  hia  claim  being  baiod 
upon  the  marriage  of  bis  aaeeslor  wiA  tbo  dngbtor  of 
Stephen  TV.  of  Hungary;  and,  in  T445.  Margaret, dwigHor 
of  Duke  Rcn6.  married  Ilenry  VI.  of  England. 

A  third  branch  formed  the  house  of  Artois.  which 
WM  ftwnded,  in  1226,  bj  Robert  tho  Illu8tnoa<;,  gnuadaoa 
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of  Philip  AugufltuB,  who  gained  poaMsaion  of  Artois  by  his 
marriage  with  Isabella  of  Hainsnlt.  This  boos*  meiged  in 
that  of  Valoia,  in  1383,  by  Ibo  manisgo  <l  IblgMi  of 
Artois  with  Philip  the  Hardy. 

The  throne  of  Navarre  was  also  filled  by  the  Capets. 
In  1284  ita  hij;iLiri,  Jane,  became  tho  wife  of  Philip  the 
Fair  of  France,  and  the  two  kingdoms  were  united  till 
Philip  of  Volois  aacendod  the  French  throne,  when  its 
queen,  Jane,  daughter  of  Louis  X.,  "larriiwi  (1S28)  into  tbo 
house  of  Evreux  (see  Navjjlre). 

In  tho  13tb  century  tho  throne  of  Constantinople  was 
occupied  by  a  branch  of  the  Oapets, — Pierre,  eighth  son 
of  LnUs  VL,  bsTiog  obtained  that  dignity  as  brotbor-in- 
law  of  Baldwin  count  of  Flanders  (who  waa  appointed 
emperor  by  the  Crusaders  in  1304)  and  of  his  euccessor 
Henry.  Pierre  was  succeeded  by  his  two  sons,  Robert  and 
Baldwin  de  Courteoai,  from  the  latter  of  whom  Constaa* 
tinople  «M  voeoTered  by  the  Greeks  is  1361. 

The  counts  of  Dreui,  for  two  centuries  and  a  half 
(1132-1377),  and  the  counts  of  Evreux,  from  1307  to 
1425,  also  bolongod  to  tho  family  of  the  Capets,— other 
members  of  which  worthy  of  mention  are  tha  I>anois  nod 
the  Longnofjllas,  illegitimato  bnundiM  of  tbo  booM  of 
Yalois,  wbkb  ptodiMMi  aaaj  fMDOu  mtxdan  nad  coi» 
ticra. 

CAPGRAVE,  John  (I393-I464),  an  English  historian, 
was  bom  nt  Lynn  in  Norfolk,  3Ist  Aptil  1393,  At  m  oar^ 
age  bo  WIS  sent  toono  of  11m  EngliBb  nniveniliet,— moit 

probably  Cambridge, — and  at  a  later  period  of  his  life  he 
was  connected  with  both.  In  his  twenty-fourth  year  ho 
entered  the  priesthoixi,  and  subsequently  he  prosecuted  his 
studios  in  London,  wboro  bo  «M  raiding  at  tbo  tim«  of  tbo 
birtb  of  King  Henry  VI  At  Oxford  bo  gtadostod  D.]>., 
taught  theology  publicly  in  the  Rchools,  and  lectured  OD 
the  Old  and  New  Tetitaiueiita.  Having  become  an  AugOfr 
tinian  friar  he  settled  down  in  tho  house  belonging  to  hmI 
order  in  bio  nntivo  town,  wbero^  to  foote  Leland's  «qiN» 
sion,  he  ^stnek  to  bis  boobs  fiko  n  limpet  to  its  roek.* 

Tljij  'r' iry  Lynn  was  then  a  flourishing  establishment 
it  possessed  a  large  and  Taluable  library,  and  aiforded  • 
home  to  no  fewer  than  thir^  priests,  besides  nubdeacomo 
and  noviees  to  tho  nomber  «i  sixteen.  It  is  highly  pro- 
boUo  ttat  Oapgrave  boeune  prior  of  this  house,  and  it  is 
certain  that  be  was  chosen  provincial  of  his  order  in 
England.  Most  of  his  life  was  spent  in  the  retirement  of 
tbo  doister  at  Lynn,  but  bo  ooouioiiaUj  visitod  otirar 
Angustinian  -friaries,  and  once,  at  least,  went  to  Rome. 
He  died  at  Lynn  12th  August  1464.  Capgrave  was  jusUy 
regarded  as  one  of  the  most  learned  men  of  his  age.  II ii 
works  are  chiefly  theological,  consisting  of  commentaries, 
sermons,  and  biographies  of  sainta.  To  the  last  class  be> 
longs  the  Jfova  Leyenda  Anglkr,  jirintcd  in  London  by 
Wynkyn  do  Worde  in  1516.  Of  his  historical  works  the 
most  important  w  The  Chronicle  of  Kngland,  puhlislied  in 
1858  under  the  editorial  superrisioa  of  the  Rov.  f.  GL 
Hingeston,  and  forming  ooo  of  tbo  saiiso  of  CkrmdeUt  md 
Mtmoriah  of  Great  Britain  i?;  /  /rr'  7 ;  '  This  "Chronicle,* 
written  in  English,  extcuda  lo  tho  yeiu  1417, — the  accounts 
of  the  reigns  of  tbo  later  kings  being  very  full  and  valu- 
ablo,  and  containing  many  original  notioao.  Mr  fiingeoton 
olso  edited  tn  die  some  year  and  for  tbo  somo  sorns  Cbp* 
graTc's  L\l"r  df  /"r'  -'r;"^;  ?  Ilenricif,  in  the  original 
Latin,  accompanying  it  with  an  English  tianslation  in  a 
scpr.mte  volume.  This  curious  work  contains  lives  of 
King  Henry  VL  and  otbor  men  of  ominenco  wbo  bon  the 
name  of  Hsniy.  Many  otbor  works  by  Cupgrave  sto  |»o> 
Borved  in  MS.,  including  a  Life  of  St  A'ath^rine  in  quaint 
English  verse ;  but  it  is  believed  that  his  life  of  his  patron 
and  friand,  Hampbi*;,  4iik«  of  Okneoatarpb  irreoovonUj 
loat. 
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ATUB^  tlie  V>ofo  of  which  is  so  amall  that  it  will  only 
admit  a  hair  (capilta),  u  called  a  ca{>iUai7  tube. 
When  Buch  a  tube  of  giasa,  open  at  boA  enas,  ia  plaoad 

▼erticaJly  with  lis  lower  end  immcr?i»d  in  water,  thp  wntrr 
is  obseored  to  rise  la  the  tube,  and  to  stand  within  the 
tabs  at  a  hi^ier  lerel  thaa  the  water  ootside.  Thi:  action 
hatwMn  the  capillary  tube  and  the  water  haa  been  called 
CS^iIOaiT  Action,  uul  the  luuna  baa  baeo  extended  to 
muiy  other  phenomena  whit  b  have  boen  found  to  Jcpentl 
oa  propeitiea  of  liquids  and  solids  similar  to  those  which 
caoae  water  to  rise  in  eapillaiy  tubea. 

The  forces  which  are  conccgoed  in  these  phencmptm  are 
those  which  act  between  neighbouring  parts  of  tiie  Bame 
snbstaDce,  and  which  aw  flailed  forces  of  cohesion,  and 
thoaa  which,  act  between  portions  of  matter  of  different 
1±dA^  wliidi  are  caOed  forces  of  adhesiun.  These  forces  are 
quite  insensible  Letween  two  portions  of  matter  separated  by 
any  distance  which  we  can  directly  xneasore.  It  is  only 
WMB  Hie  diilBiioe  beoonMi  flueeediiigly  sraaU  that  these 
foroee  become  perceptible.  Quincke'  ha?  niii^c!  experiments 
to  determine  the  greatest  dutanco  at  which  the  effect  of 
then  foices  is  sensible,  and  he  finds  for  'varions  substances 
diatancea  aboat  the  twenly'thoneandth  sart  of  •  nilU- 
metre. 

PoggendorflT*  tells  us  that  Leonardo  da  Viuci'  must  be 
oonaidered  as  the  disooTerer  of  capillary  phenomena. 
The  ftet  aeeante  etaeiTBliona  of  the  capillary  action  of 

inhi'A  and  glass  plates  were  made  ly  Ilauksbee.*  He 
ascribes  the  action  tb  an  attraction  between  the  glass  and 
the  liqoid.  He  observed  that  the  effect  was  the  same  in 
thick  tubes  as  in  thio,  and  concluded  that  only  those 
particles  of  the  glass  which  are  very  near  the  ^urfiicc  hare 
any  influence  on  the  phenomenon, 

Dr  Jacia*  showed  that  the  height  at  which  the  lipoid  ia 
rasiMBded  <bpeBdi  on  the  aeemm  of  the  tube  at  tiw 
Burfnco  i  f  the  liquid,  and  is  indepcrirlcnt  <  f  the  form  of  the 
lower  part  of  the  tube.  Uo  considered  that  the  suspen- 
afam  of  the  liquid  is  due  to  "  the  attraction  of  the  perifiDery 
or  section  of  the  fiiirfa<"c  of  thn  tiibfn  to  which  the  upper 
surface  ot  the  water  us  cuutiguuus  and  coheres."  From 
this  he  shows  that  the  rise  of  the  liquid  in  tubea  of  the 
Mine  eabrtance  ia  iamMly  proportional  to  their  radii 

Newton  derotes  the  Slst  query  in  the  last  edition  of 
his  O^.lirJ-/  to  molf-cu'rir  fnrct;--^,  atn?  instancea  several 
examples  of  the  cohesion  of  liquida,  such  as  the  suspension 
of  mercury  in  a  barometer  tiuw  at  more  than  double  the 
height  at  which  it  uiraallv  Rtands.  This  arises  from  its 
adhesion  to  the  tube,  and  the  upper  part  of  the  mercury 
Boatains  a  considerable  tension,  or  negative  pressure,  with- 
out the  separation  of  its  parts.  He  considers  the  capillary 
phenomena  to  be  of  the  same  Idnd,  but  his  ezpUiaation 
18  I '  t  B  jfficiently  explicit  with  respect  to  the  natave  and 
the  limi^  of  the  action  of  the  attractive  force. 

It  ii  to  be  obeerfed  that,  wlule  Aeae  early  speculators 
ascribe  the  phenomena  to  attraction,  they  do  not  diatinctly 
assert  that  thia  attraction  is  sensible  only  at  insensible 
dlatanoea,  and  that  for  all  distanoes  which  » >:  r  wi  a<^tly 
measure  the  force  is  altogether  insensible.  The  idea  ol 
such  forces,  however,  had  been  distinctly  formed  by 
Newton,  who  gave  the  first  example  of  the  calculation  of 
the  <^eot  of  such  forces  in  his  theorem  on  the  alteratiun  of 

'  Aw.  .^iM.,  cxzxTtL  V.  402. 

■  Pcft.  •il'Mi.  ci-  P-  661-  '  Bl«d  1519. 

*  Pkf^*iahifKkanicalgig^»rtmtnil,  Loudon,  1709,  rp.  1?0  ;  and 
Phtl.  Tram.,  1711  and  1718. 

•  I>kiL  Tnm$.,  1719,  HAi  169^    7S9.  and  1719.  Ko.  3«9,  p.  lOM. 


:  thr  patb  of  ft  Ughfr^otpoandt  iriwi  ft  tntm  «r  liMW  ■ 

(dense  body, 
dairaat  *  appeara  to  have  been  the  6iet  to  show  ih«t 
nr^cp^riity  rif_  takinp;  ncco\;rt  of  the  attrnotion  VirtT^'Ren  the 
parts  of  the  fluid  itself  in  order  tu  explain  the  phenomeiuu 
He  doaa  not,  however,  recognize  the  fact  that  the  dia^ 
taAce  at  which  the  attnotioB  ia  MaaiUa  ia  not  ooljr  waall 
but  altogether  insMiBibl& 

S/:;^'ni  r'  introduced  tho  vory  importaut  idea  of  tlic 
surface-tension  of  b'quids,  which  he  ascribed  to  aitoactive 
foroio,  the  Bphe|e  oi  whoae  action  ia  so  amaU  "  nt  nullo 
adhuc  sens^T  p-^rcipi  pr  tuerit."  In  attempting  to  calculate 
the  effect  of  tliia  suriace-teiuion  in  determining  the  iona 
of  a  drop  of  the  liquid.  Segner  took  account  of  the  curri^ 
ture  of  a  mwridian  aactMA  of  the  drop,  but  neglected  tb* 
effect  of  Ae  earrattTO  In  a  plane  at  dght  anglea  to  this 
sectjun. 

But  the  idea  of  surface-tension  intcodoced  by  S^^par  h*d 
a  most  important  effeet  on  tiia  anbaeqoani  dafdopnant  of 

the  theory.  We  may  regard  it  as  a  physical  fact  e.^tab- 
lished  by  experiment  in  the  same  way  as  the  laws  of  the 
elasticity  of  solid  bodies.  We  may  investigate  the  focom 
whtoh  act  between  finite  portions  of  a  liquid  in  the  same 
way  as  we  investigate  the  forces  which  act  between  finite 
portions  of  a  solid.  The  upfirimcnts  on  solid*  lead  to 
certain  lawa  of  elasticity  eznressed  ia  terms  of  coefBdentn^ 
the  vdgea  of  wUA  eaa  Iwaetenuned  only  by  experiment* 
on  each  particular  substance.  Various  attempfA  have 
also  been  made  to  deduce  these  laws  from  particulax 
hypotheses  as  to  the  action  between  the  molecules  of  the 
elastic  substance.  We  may  therefore  regard  the  tiieory  of 
elasticity  as  consisting  of  two  puts.  The  first  part  estab- 
lishes the  kw-B  of  the  elasticity  of  a  finite  portion  of  the  aolici 
subjected  to  a  homogeneona  attain,  and  dsdnosa  fnm  these 
kwa  the  eqnaliona  qf  the  eqniUbriani  and  motion  of  a  body 
subjected  to  any  forces  and  displacement  a.  The  second  part 
endeavours  to  deduce  the  facts  of  the  elasticity  of  a  finite 
portion  of  the  substance  from  hypotbesee  as  to  the  Inolioo 
of  it8  conatitaant  molecules  and  tna  locaaa  Mtiqg  Iwlmuk 
them. 

In  like  manner  we  may  by  ezpeifalMBk  MCMlilsiii  the 
general  fa^it  that  the  loifaoe  of  a  liqiiid  ia  fai  a  ntnte  of 
tension  similar  to  that  of  a  membrane  atreldted  equally  in 
all  directions,  and  prove  that  thiM  tuMHiun  dup^jmls  oLly  on 
the  nature  and  temperature  of  the  liquid  and  not  on  it« 
foml,  and  from  this  as  a  aeeondary  pnTdoal  piinciple  we 
may  demure  nl!  the  phenomena  of  capulary  action.  This 
is  one  step  of  tho  investigation.  The  next  step  is  to  deduce 
this  surface-tension  from  an  hypothesis  as  to  the  aMloBnlas 
constitution  of  the  liquid  and  of  the  bodies  that  surround  it. 
The  ai^tilto  importance  of  this  step  is  to  be  measured  by 
the  degree  of  insight  which  it  affords  or  promises  into  the 
molecular  constitution  of  real  bodies  by  the  suggestion  of 
experiments  by  whidi  we  nay  dbrrimfwata  iMtwcn  ifrai 
motectdar  theoriea^ 

In  1756  Leideof rost '  ahowcd  that  a  soap-bubble  tends 
to  contract,  so  that  if  the  tube  with  which  it  was  blown 
is  left  open  the  bubble  will  diminish  in  sire  and  will  expel 
through  the  tube  the  air  which  it  contains.  He  attribated 
this  force,  however,  not  to  any  general  property  of  the 
surfaces  of  liquids,  hot  to  the  f^^  part  of  the  ioap  which 
he  su^yoaed  tn  asparata  Haalt  horn.  ^  other  aematnaata 

^•OsliiBli  IMwte  «b  A «i  fton^  Famine r»  1<% 

'  SecMT,  CbsMMitf.  am.  JIv.  MMAvt  i  <17fl)» »  801. 
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of  tko  solutlun,  aiMl  Co  funn-ft  lliiii  skia^Ni  llw-cvtMr  fics 
of  the  bnbUa. 
Id  1787  Uong»Uawrt«d  AnCbj-Moitpiwiitg  tbe  adW 

eno-<  tlic  jKirticIea  of  a  fluid  to  havp  a  BOiisible  clTcci  only 
a-  tl;c  warfare  itself  and  iu  Uio  dii-isction  of  th&  surface  it 
would  cxsy  to  detennuid  the  currsture  of  the  surfaces 
(fi  (Luid»  in  th»  n^gbbouliood  of  (b«  aolid  boandariat 
%Aieh  ooolaiBtlieiB;  that  tlMM  nirfAen  would  bo  fiiifearMv 
of  which  the  tension,  constant  in  all  directions,  wonM 
everywhere  equal  to  the  adhereuca  of  two  particles,  and 
the  phenomena  of  capillary  tubes  would  then  present 
aothuu  cotild  not  ba  datwniiwd  bjr  analjaia."  Ha 
•spliad  this  pniKipis  of  aoiiMB'tiMiiioB  to Hia aipknatimi 
of  the  apparent  attiactioiM  nd  npoUona  batwWD  bodies 
floatuDg  OD  a  liquid. 

In  1802  LeaUe  *  gave  the  first  correct  explanation  of  tiie 
riio  of  A  iiqmd  in  •  tub*  bj  considering  the  effect  of  the 
attraction  of  the  solid  on  the  very  thin  stnUum  of  the  liquid 
in  coDtact  with  it.  Ho  doca  not,  like  tue  earlier  8[>ecu- 
ktors,  suppose  tiiui  attraction  to  act  in  an  upward  direction 
•0  aa  to  support  the  flidd  directly.  He  shows  that  the 
attraction  ia  everywhere  normal  to  the  surface  of  the  solid. 
The  direct  effect  of  the  attraction  i*  to  increase  the  prea- 
rtire  of  the  stratum  of  tho  fluid  in  coatact  ■with  ilir  s  i!  .i, 
SO  aa  to  mako  it  greater  thaa  the  preasura  in  the  interior 
of  llw  f  dd.  The  nodt  of  thU  pnanm  if  tmoppoecd  is 
to  caase  this  stratum  to  spread  itself  over  tho  surface  of 
the  solid  as  a  drop  of  water  us  ub&crvoJ  to  do  when  placed 
ee  ft  dean  horizontal  glass  plate,  and  this  even  when  gravity 
oppooM  the  aetioiif  ai  when  thednmiapkced  on  the  under 
MrfH*  of  tiw  pkta  HeoM  a  poM  tabe  plunged  into 
water  ^ould  become  wet  all  over  were  it  not  that  the 
ascending  liquid  film  carries  up  a  quantity  of  other  liquid 
which  coheres  to  it,  so  that  when  it  has  ascended  to  a  cer- 
lais  JioKhi  tho  widighiof  tho  oolonui  bokaoMi  tho  force  by 
vlidi  wo  Um  opraada  fiadf  ovw  tiio  gtaM.  Tfaiaexplana- 
tioQ  of  the  action  of  the  solid  is  equivalent  to  that  by 
which  Oaosa  afterwards  supplied  the  defect  of  the  theory 
of  Lfhce,  except  that,  not  being  expressed  in  tertoj  of 
mathematical  qfmboU,  it  doea  not  indicate  the  mathe- 
matiod  relation  between  the  attraction  of  individual  par- 
ticlea  and  the  final  result  Leslie's  t'l: ory  was  aftorwurtls 
treated  according  to  Laplace's  matliematicai  methods  by 
Jamee  Ivory  in  the  article  on  capillary  action,  under  the 
heading  "  Flails,  Elevation  of,"  in  the  supplement  to  the 
fourth  edition  oi  iuo  Eneyelopirdia  Britnnnica,  published 
in  1819. 

In  1804  Thonaa  Yoong'  founded  tho  theory  of  owillaiy 
pbenomeoa  on  tho  prim^ito  of  ainfBflfr-tonaioit.    Ho  alao 

t  bserrcxl  thr^  constancy  of  the  Ri~1r^  of  contact  of  a  liquid 
^rfsce  with  a  solid,  and  showed  how  from  tkeae  two  prin- 
eiplse  to  deduce  the  phenomena  of  capillary  action.  His 
eaaaf  eontaina  tho  aolotiop  of  a  great  number  of  cases, 
iBflindiiig  moat  of  Ihoio  aftenriarda  aolved  by  Laplace,  but 
his  methods  of  demonstration,  though  always  correct,  and 
often  extremely  elegant,  are  sometimes  rendered  obf,curo 
bv  hfa  acruptdooa  avoidance  of  mathematical  symbols, 
wvbf  aijpliod  tho  aeeondaijr  principle  of  surface-tension 
to  tiie  wiow  putienlar  eaaea  of  capillary  action,  Young 
proceeds  to  deduce  this  surface-tension  from  ulterior  prin- 
ciples. He  supposes  the  particles  to  act  on  one  another 
with  two  different  kinda  of  foroea,  one  of  which,  the  attrac- 
tiLvo  force  of  cohesion,  extends  to  portielea  at  n  greater 
ilietanuii  than  those  to  which  the  repulsive  force  is  confined. 
He  further  supposes  that  the  attractive  force  is  constant 
thronghout  tho  minuto  dijstancc  to  wliich  it  extends,  but 

*  MHunra  dr  T  Ai-crl  dcs  Sdmcet,  17S7,  p.  lOij. 

*  PkiUsophi  .  -  J/   ,.  L-.n'.  18C2,  Tol.  ilT.  p.  19.3. 

*  iMf  oa  Om  "  CkilMMoo  of  Flaidi^''  PkUotcfMeal  Trmmctitm*, 


that  the  repulsive  force  increases  rapidly  as  the  distance 
diminishes.  He  thus  abowa  that  at  a  oturved  part  of  tho 
enrhoe,  a  superficial  portJcle  would  be  urged  towiida  fbo 

centre  of  curvature  of  tho  r-iir'i! and  ho  gives  reaaons  for 
concluding  Umt  this  force  is  proportional  to  the  sum  of  the 
curvatures  of  the  MirfMO  in  two  nomal  pknoi  of  tif^ 
anglea  to  each  other. 

The  latgeet  was  nest  taken  up  by  Lapl.ice.*  Hii  roaidtt 
are  in  many  respects  identical  with  those  of  Voung,  but  his 
methods  of  arriving  at  them  are  very  ditforent,  being  con- 
ducted entirely  by  mathematical  calculations.  The  fotai 
iot9  which  be  has  thrown  hia  ittToatintion  seems  to  have 
detoited  many  able  physidtta  from  the  inquiry  into  the 
ulterior  cause  of  capiU.iry  jihenonicna,  and  induced  them 
to  rest  content  with  deriving  them  from  the  fact  of  surface- 
tension.  But  for  those  who  wuh  to  otudj  the  molecular 
oooatitution  of  bodiaa  it  ia  ueeaaarjr  to.atody  the  effect  of 
forces  which  are  aensible  only  at  iussnsible  distances ; 
and  LapLico  h.is  furnished  ua  with  an  example  of  the 
method  of  this  study  which  has  never  been  sutpassed. 
Caplace  investigates  the  fores  acting  on  the  lidd  eontained 
in  an  infinitely  slender  canal  normal  to  the  rurfaco  of  tho 
fluid  arising  from  the  attraction  of  the  parts  of  the  fluid 
out.side  the  canal.  He  thus  tinds  for  the  pressure  at  a 
point  in  the  interior  of  the  fluid  an  expression  of  the  form 


where  K  is  a  constant  prci«nre,  probably  very  large,  whicll^ 
however,  does  not  influence  capillary  phunouiena,  and 
therefore  cannot  bo  determined  from  observation  of  such 
phenomena ;  H  is  another  constant  on  which  all  capillaiy 
phenomea* depend:  and R and B' M* tbo fodii of  eortiitara 
of  any  two  normal  aootioiia  of  tho  mrfaoo  at  luebt  ugloa 
to  each  other. 

In  the  first  part  of  oar  own  ioTeetigation  we  shall  adhere 
to  the  liTmboM  vaod  bf  Laplace,  as  we  shall  find  that  ao 
aeenrato  knowleogo  of  the  physical  interpretatjob  of  Ihoio 

symbols  is  necessary  for  t£o  further  investigation  of  the 
sabject.  In  the  Supplemeni  to  the  Theory  of  Capillary 
Action,  Laplace  deduces  the  equation  of  the  siufoieo  of  the 
fluid  from  tho  ooaditfon  that  tho  losultaiit  force  on  a  partialo 
at  the  anrfaoB  moat  1)0  normal  to  the  iorfaee.  His  ezptmBp 
tion,  however,  of  tho  rise  of  a  liquid  in  a  tti!  o  is  l  ased  on 
the  aMvmption  of  the  constancy  of  the  angle  <  f  r  ntact  for 
the  same  solid  and  fluid,  and  of  this  he  has  nowhere  givea 
a  satisfactory  proof.  Jjn  thia  anpplemoiit  XiSplaoe  gives 
many  important  applicationa  of  the  theory,  ana  compares 
the  results  with  the  experiments  of  Oay-Lussac. 

The  next  great  step  in  the  treatment  of  the  subject  waa 
mode  hf  Oatuw.'  The  principle  which  he  adopts  is  that 
of  virtiial  velocities,  a  principle  which  under  his  hands  was 
gradually  transforming  itself  into  what  is  now  known  as 
the  principle  of  tho  conservation  of  energy.  Instead  of 
ealcvlating  the  direction  and  mag^utude  of  the  rasultaoi 
force  on  each  partide  arianqp  from  tho  action  of  neij^boar* 
ing  particles,  he  forms  a  single  expression  which  is  the 
oggregato  of  all  the  potentials  arising  from  the  mutual 
action  between  pain  Of  particles.  This  expreerion  haa  baoB 
called  the  foroe-fanetion.  With  its  sign  romaed  it  io  noir 
eoUed  die  potential  energy  of  the  system.  It  eooriala  of 
three  parts,  the  first  depending  on  the  action  of  gravity, 
the  second  on  tho  mutual  action  between  the  particles  of 
the  fluid,  and  the  third  on  the  action  between  the  perticlea 
of  tho  fluid  and  tho  partieloa  of  ft  aolid  or  floid  ia  oontoet 
with  it 


*  Mecaniqut  CtUite,  tuppletnent  to  the  tentli  book,  piil>nsti«d  Id 
130*5. 

•  PrintipUt  gfnrralia  Tktorim  f\gvra  Flvidorum  in  ilaJu  .EfnUSfrii 

{WNtlBtMii  IMOh  «r  ir«*Ki*>  i>  (OWUnfsa,  18«7). 
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58  CAPILLAR 

Th9  conditiou  of  equilibrium  is  that  tlits  expression 
(vludi  wtmBj  for  the  Mk«  of  diftinctaMM  call  tbo  potontial 
■Bfligr)  AtXL  M  ft  miniiiMMB.   TIim  oondHfoB  wben  worked 

out  givos  aot  odIj  the  equation  of  tho  froo  surface  in  the 
form  oiread/  eotabliihed  by  Lkplace,  but  the  conditiont  of 
the  anglo  of  ooQtMk  ol  ub  BufiM  with  IIm  floriiiM  of  » 
■olid. 

Cktuo  Urn  mpptiod  tho  principal  defect  tn  tbe  great 

work  of  Lapboe.     He  also  pointed  cut.  rn<:Te  dL^tinol'y  '.ho 

naloro  of  the  aasumptiona  which  wo  muBt  make  with 
liopeet  to  tbe  law  of  actioii  of  tbo  particles  in  order  to  ba 
oooaiatent  with  obaarrad  phanomeaa.  He  did  not,  howovor, 
OBter  into  tbe  expltnation  of  particniar  phenomena,  aa  this 

bad  been  done  already  by  Laplaco.  II points  out,  however, 
to  physicists  the  advantages  of  the  method  of  SegQcr  and 
Qay-Lusaoe,  afterwards  carried  ont  by  Qaiuke,  of  measur- 
ing the  dimensiona  of  large  drops  of  mercury  on  a  horixoatal 
or  slightly  concave  aurfaco,  aad  thoae  of  large  bubblee  ef 
air  in  transparent  Ifquida  re<;tiDg  Bgainst  the  under  side  of 
a  horisontal  plate  of  a  aubstaoce  wetted  by  tbe  liquid. 
Itt  1831  Poinon  published  his  NouweUe  J%tori€  it 

r jfctMB  CapiUn^rr.  fli)  niaintnini  that  thoro  is  a  rapid 
van&tiOQ  of  density  near  tbe  surface  of  a  liquid,  ar.d  Le 
givea  very  atrong  reasooa,  which  hare  been  only  stiength- 
eood  bj  aabsoqaoot  ditooTehoo,  for  belioTiAg  that  this  is 
tbe  cttMi  Ho  tiien  proecods  to  aa  iavort^tiod  of  the 
rquilihriuin  of  a  fluid  on  (ho  hypothesis  of  uniform  density, 
and  bo  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  on  this  hypotheses 
none  of  tbe  observed  capillary  phenomena  woald  take  place, 
and  thalk  tbotafonb  Laplaca'a  tbeoi7»  in  wbicb  tbe  density 
is  tnpposed  nnifonn,  k  Dot  only  imalBeieDt  but  emoooos. 
In  particular  ho  maintains  that  t!io  c  n-'ATit  pressure  K, 
which  occurs  in  Laplace's  theory,  and  wbicb  on  that  theory 
it  very  large,  moat  bo  in  point  of  fact  very  small,  but  the 
oqnatioii  ^  •qnOibrinm  lf«in  which  ha  condndea  this  ia 
itmf  dirfsetiva.  Laplaea  aiaumai  that  tho  liqiiiii  has 
uniform  density,  and  that  the  attraction  of  its  molecules 
exteads  to  a  ftnite  though  insensible  distance.  On  these 
assumptions  his  results  are  certainly  right,  and  are  confirmed 
hj  the  independent  method  of  Gauss,  so  that  the  objections 
raiMd  against  them  by  Poisson  fall  to  the  ground.  But 
whether  the  assumption  of  uniform  density  be  physically 
correct  is  a  very  difierent  question,  and  Foissoa  has  done 
good  service  to  science  in  showing  bow  to  carry  on  the 
inveatigation  on  the  hypothesis  that  the  density  very  near 
the  BuKaue  is  difTersnt  from  that  in  tho  int«rior  of  tbe  fluid. 

Tho  rcBult,  however,  of  Poisaon's  investigation  is  practi- 
cally equivalent  to  that  already  obtained  by  Laplace.  Xo 
both  thaoriea  the  aqvaliou  of  the  liquid  sur&ea  fa  tho  aaim^ 
involving  a  constant  H,  which  can  be  dctrrminnd  only  by 
exporimont.  The  only  difference  is  in  the  manner  in  which 
thia  quantity  H  depends  on  the  law  of  the  molecular  forces 
and  tlM  law  of  density  near  the  aoiiaoa  of  tho  floid,  and  aa 
thaao  faiwa  are  anknown  to  aa  wa-eamol  oibtaui  any  tart  to 
discriminate  between  tho  two  theories. 

Wo  have  now  described  the  principal  forms  of  the  theory 
of  capillary  aotton  during  its  earlier  development  In  more 
reoont  timaa  the  mathod  of  Qausa  baa  baaa  modiAad  so  as 
to  taka  acooontof  IIm  TariatloD  of  danaityBaar  liha  amface, 
and  its  language  has  been  translated  in  tenna  «f  tha  JOOdem 
doctrine  of  the  coDserration  of  energy.* 

M.  Platean,'  iHm  hia  himself  made  the  most  elaborate 
study  of  tho  phenomena  of  surface-tension,  baa  adopted  the 

>  Sm  Tror.  B«tli,  Trvria  dtlla  CapMarUA:  Jfmeve  Cimtnto,  18S7  ; 
>  momolr  by  M.  BUhl,  "  L'eb«r  (iiiiga  Poockt*  la  der  Tlieori*  dur 
C«plllarcr*ch«lnoiig<in, "  Pixrj.  Ann  ,  cuxix.  p,  859  (1870\  ;  •nd  M. 
V»n  dor  WiiJ'«  Ovrr  d*  ConlintiilrU  van  dtn  Oa*-  en  Vtoei*lo/lo*- 
ttand.  Ill*  »lail«nt  will  Rnil  k  f^ooi  accouDt  o{  iht  lubjcct  from  & 
mathtniatlul  point  of  vi«w  1q  Profewor  C^alU*'*  "  R«port  on  tb« 
Thrwrj  of  C4(MUarr  Attnctlon,  Brit.  Am.  Report,  tr.  p.  S63  (1M4.) 
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fnllowing  matted  of  getting  rid  of  the  efTecta  of  gravity; 
Ho  forma  a  oiiztaia  of  akohol  and  water  of  the  aamt 
density  as  oUto  eO.  Ha  than  IntRidiMaa  a  quantity  of  aO 
into  the  mixture.  It  assumes  the  form  of  a  sphero  under 
the  action  of  surface-tension  alone.  He  Uten,  by  means 
of  rings  of  iron- wire,  disks,  and  other  eontnraDoas,  alten 
the  form  of  oartain  parte  of  the  auilhea  «f  the  wL  Tbe 
1  fee  portions  of  tbe  anrfsee  then  aasnme  new  foma  depend- 
on  the  equilibrium  of  Burfaco-tension,  In  this  way  he 
haa  produced  a  great  many  of  tbe  forms  of  equilibrium  of 
a  liqoid  under  the  action  of  surface-tension  slone,  and  com- 
pared them  with  the  results  of  mathematical  investigation. 
He  has  also  greatly  facilitated  the  study  of  liquid  films  by 
showing  how  to  form  a  liquid,  the  filmn  uf  nliirL  'vill  last 
for  twelve  or  oven  for  twenty-four  hours.  The  debt  which 
science  owes  to  M.  Plateau  13  not  diminishad  hf  the  fact 
that,  while  inveetigating  these  beautiful  phenomena,  he  has 
never  himself  soen  them.  He  lost  bis  sight  long  ago  io  tho 
pursuit  of  science,  and  has  ever  ^inco  been ohiUgad  to dapiOd 
on  the  eyes  and  the  hands  of  others. 

M.  Van  der  Mensbniggh^  hss  also  deviNd  a  great  aomhaf 
of  beautiful  illti^tratitn-.s  of  tho  phenomena  of  surface- 
t«nsion,  and  baa  shown  tbeir  connection  with  tho  ezpen* 

ments  of  Mr  Tomlinson  on  thefigunafoimdhjrailadrappad 
on  the  dean  surface  of  water. 
M.  Dupr«  in  hia  6tb,  6th,  and  7th  MeoKiiia  en  tbe 

MechanicxJ  Theory  of  Heat  {Ann.  de  Clnvrtr  •-f  rif  Phys^^qvr, 
1866  to  1868)  has  done  much  towards  applying  tna  prin- 
ciples of  thermodynamics  to  capillary  phenomena,  and 
the  etparimeats  of  his  son  are  axoaedingi  j  togeoiaoa  and 
well  devised,  tracing  the  inflttenoa  of  snnaea^taneioo  in  a 
great  number  of  very  different  cLrcumstanrfs,  nnd  dcdacir.p 
from  independent  methods  the  numerical  value  of  tbe  sur- 
face-tension. The  a^rimental  evidence  which  H  Dopri 
haa  obtained  bearing  on  the  molecular  structure  of  liquida 
most  he  very  valuable,  even  if  many  of  our  present  opiniaoa 
on  this  subject  should  turn  <  it  'i'  I  o  crroneoua. 

M.  Quincke*  has  made  a  moat  elaborate  series  of  aipeiv 
ments  on  the  tension  of  tbe  soifMea  aqmlmg  OM  ]iq|dd 
from  another  and  from  air. 

M.  LUdtge*  has  experimented  on  liquid  tlwa,  and  haa 
shown  how  a  film  of  a  liquid  of  high  surfo."  tension  is  rt 
placed  by  a  film  of  lower  surface-tension.  He  has  also  ei- 
petimentad  on  the  effects  of  the  thickness  of  the  film,  and 
has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  thinner  a  film  is,  the 
greater  is  its  tension.  This  result,  however,  has  been  tested 
by  M.  Van  der  Menabrugghe,  who  finds  that  the  tension  la 
the  same  for  the  same  liquid  whateva  be  the  thickness,  as 
long  as  the  fllm  dkwe  not  burst  Hie  phenomena  of  vary 
thill  liquid  films  deserve  the  most  careful  study,  for  it  is  in 
this  way  that  we  are  most  likely  to  obtain  evidence  by 
which  we  majf  tail  tb«  tiwoma  of  the  ndaeidat  Mnclm 
of  li^nida. 

flir  W.  thonaon*  haa  faiveatigated  the  eBbck  ef  the  eaB> 

vature  of  the  surface  of  a  liquid  on  the  therfira!  equilibriuru 
between  the  liquid  aod  the  vapour  in  contact  with  it.  He 
has  also  calcttlatad  tike  affaiA  of  surface-tension  on  the  pro- 
pagatioDof  wavaa  on  thaawfeoe  of  a  liquid,  and  has  deter- 
mined the  minimum  vahxitj  of  a  wava,  and  the  velocity  of 
the  wind  when  il  IB  joit  aofldant  to  diilvril  tfeaanifMB 
of  still  water.^ 

Theory  or  Capit  i  ary  Action. 

When  I  wo  different  fluids  are  placed  in  coutact,  they 
may  cither  diffuse  into  each  other  or  remain  separate.  lu 

■  Mim.  d*  CAtad.  Hoy.      Bet^itttt,  Uivtt.  (ISnW 

*  Pogf.  Ann.,  uzxix.  (1870),  p.  1. 

*  Pon-'Ann.,  cuzix.  (1870),  p.  <20. 

*  PrpsMdiitft  R.  S..  ScUnbufh,  r«bf««r«  7.  isro. 
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OA^ILLABY  ACTION 


8» 


I  diihaiOD  takea  pl&ce  to  »  lin^itcd  extent,  after 
wluck  tha  nnltiiig  oiixtara  do  not  mix  with  eneh  oth«r. 
Th*  Mm*  tttlataiiM  mj  ba  all*  to  in  two  diffsmt 
•tetw  at  the  same  tempenttnrs  and  proware,  as  when  water 
•ad  ita  taturatAd  rapour  are  contained  iu  the  Rame  Teasel. 
Tba  oonditioiis  undtr  which  the  thermal  and  mechanical 
•qnilibriiuii  of  two  fluids,  two  mizturw,  or  the  aame  aub- 
•tanoa  ia  two  phTsieal  statat  in  aontaot  with  eadi  otiier,  ii 

pos«iWi->  b^Dg  to  thormodymmir^.  All  thnt  vrr)  have  to 
obMrre  at*praMDt  is  that,  la  tLe  ca&aa  la  which  the  {iuids 
do  not  mix  of  thamsalVes,  the  potential  energy  of  the  system 
■Hit  ba  gtaatar  whan  tha  fluids  are  atixad  thaa  wbaa  the; 
an  aapamta 

l\  Ls  found  by  ezpenmeot  thet  it  is  mly  ver\-  doso  to  the 
bouodiog  sarfaca  of  s  liqoid  that  the  forces  arising  from 
tka  nataal  aetioo  of  its  parts  hare  aay  resultant  e^ct  oo 
o«a  of  ila  particlaib  Tlia  azparioMBta  of  Qniocka  and 
o^an  saam  to  show  tbat  tba  antrania  lUfa  of  tha  foraas 
Mi'.r]i  pr'jda:o  capillary  action  lies  between  a  tllOIMUMitb 
Uid  a  twenty  thouaandth  part  of  a  millimetre 

Wa  shall  use  the  symbol  <  to  denoto  (hia  nztrsma  lange, 
iMjfoad  wbith  tha  actum  of  ibeaa  fonaa  naf  ba  nonliiil 
•a  ioaanaibla.  If  x  danotea  tha  potaatial  aoMfj  of  miit 
of  maaa  of  the  substance,  we  may  treat  x  u  sensibly  con- 
atant  aioept  within  a  distance  c  of  the  bounding  surface  of 
ibo  ttiim  In  the  interior  of  the  fluid  it  has  the  uniform 
wtlM  In  like  manner  tha  dauitj*  pt  i*  sensibly  equal 
to  tfea  ceostant  quantity  o,,  whidi  ia  Ha  value  in  the  interior 
of  the  liquid,  except  within  a  distance  <  of  the  bounding 
awfaoa.  Heaoe  if  V  is  the  volume  of  a  mass  H  of  liquid 
booiidad  liy  %  anrfaaa  wlioae  am  ia  8^  ih*  iotipd 

 OK 

whore  the  icL'-fjr^tion  ia  to  be  extended  throughout  the 
volume  V,  may  be  divided  into  two  parts  by  considering 
aaparately  the  thia  shdl  or  skin  extending  ftou  the  outer 
snrfaca  tr,  a  dej-tb  (,  within  whirh  tho  density  and  other 
properttea  of  the  liquid  vary  with  tha  de|>tb,  and  the 
iDtMior  portion  «(  th*  Kqwd  wililia  wludi  ila  |M>partto 


Sfno*  V  ia  a  lino  of  inaanalUa  ma^itude  eompaiad  viHh 

the  il iirj rnsione  of  the  maaa  of  liqui,i  mi  l  the  principal 
radu  of  curvature  of  ita  surface,  tha  volume  of  the  ahell 
whose  aorfMa  ia  8  and  thickneai  s  will  ba  Sr.  and  tliat  ol 

thp  interior  upare  will  be  V  -  S«. 

If  w  ^uviii.-.M-  »  i)orm»i  i>  Ims  th«n  »  to  l«o  ilr'inrj  from  the  snr- 
f»t?  S  int. I  ihf.  '.ni"iil.  we  may  djtrid*  the  »hell  im-:  dtmcntary ahell* 
wboae  thickness  u  dr,  in  each  of  which  the  dc[istt)<  luid  otli«r  pro- 
pwrtiaa  of  tha  liaoid  wUl  be  conatant 

Tke  velome  «i  oo«  of  thea*  ihalla  will  be  8^. 


I  ef  the  wbole  shell  wUl  i 

t  r  thallqoSl(T-laW 


Ita  miiM  will  be 
aad 
find  for 


be  aftd,, 

Watbasted 


M>.  Iba  aasi 

that  of  tha  inter! 
tte  wfaola  caaa*  of  ihc  Liquid 

Ta  lad  tta  palatial  sacrgy  w*  b««at» 

i^JUrxfiiHifik  (8). 

aahiWtatlag  xr  for  ^    the  jibbsss  ws  havi  jost  foas  thraigh 


•-▼xrf^-^^U^-w)*-  .  .  .  f«. 

MoMrlliag  sfBstkm  (t)  by  x«>  •nd  •ubtractlng  it  ftoai  (i), 

E-Mx,-x««//(x-x<.W'     •    .    ■  (Si- 
lo th)«  e!rpne»«ion  M  md  x»  »re  both  comlant,  m>  that  the  r»rta. 
h:,ni  of  '.h-  r.gh'.  hiir.d  mlc  j'  '.In"  e<]uation  ii  the  wrna  aa  that  of 
ihe  fT.crfc,-  a,  Kui  ri.preaaea  that  part  of  tha  eD<ig2_«hioh  dsMada 

radlthit 


on  '.hn  »rfi4  rtf  t!ir  b 

tha  aarfa£«  eaei^. 
Tha  (vmbol  y  eipreaaea  the  « 


oftbslSqaM.  nraBsri 


■^7 


r'  inrLM  r.f  the  liquid 

at  a  depth  ^within  tha  bottadiug  auifaca.    W  hen  tha  liquid  ia  in 


Ra*,  X  '»  (f  eatar  than  x*  »rirt  the  »iirf»ce  rncrgr  ia  pwaitlTa.  By 
the  pnDCtj>lo  of  the  coa»;rviilion  of  cnercy,  «;i)'  lUaplacement  ol  the 
liquid  by  which  ita  energy  is  dimiDiahcdwill  taud  to  take  place  of 
itaelf.  Hraoe  if  the  energy  ia  tha  eraatar,  tha  greater  tha  area  of 
the  axpoead  aurf  aoa,  tha  Uqaid  will  tHid  to  mam  ia  auch  a  way  as 
to  dimintih  the  area  of  the  eawMad  autfiaoe,  or  ia  other  wank^  the 
axpsssd  awftwa  wfll  twd  ta  ^nbUih  If  it  aia  da  aa  aeoiislsnt^ 
with  ttt  alh»  aaadltfaafc  ThktsadeBeyaf  thaaaitetaasBtnct 
itself  Is  eallad  Os  anrfHa-tmsiea  eC  Uquida. 

M.  I>ut4  hm  dsastibad  aa  enaagemcDt  by  whleh  the  saiftoe< 
tenaioB  afallail^  Iba  atay  be  Ulnstoatad. 

A  piaoeef  smntawtsl  Is  cut  oat  ia  the  form  Kk  (fie.  1).  A  vei^ 
fine  alip  of  maul  i*  laid  on  it  m  the  position  BB,  aad  the  whole  u 
dipped  mto  a  aolation  of  aoap, 
or  ML  Pklaau'a  g lycarina  miX' 
tank  When  it  ia  taken  out 
the  mlaagle  AAGC  is  Ailed 
opbyaUqnldfllaL  Thislifan, 
bowem,  unda  to  oontract  on 
itaatl^  and  the  looee  strip  of 
metal  BB  will,  if  it  ia  let  go, 
he  drawn  op  towarda  AA, 


rig.  1. 


proridad  it  i*  eafficiantly  light  and  imooth. 

Let  T  be  tha  aurfac*  energy  per  oait  of  area ;  then  energy  of 
a  anrfaee  of  arc*  S  will  be  ST.  If,  in  the  lectangte  AACC,  AA  ^a, 
and  CC-h.  iia  a;M  ia  S^ab,  and  ita  anrtgy  fab.  Hsacs  if  F 
is  the  fores  by  which  tha  alip  BB  is  palled  tewaida  AA,\ 


{«). 


or  the  forot  arisiag  from  tha  sorfaoa-tenaion  acting  on  a  length  a  of 
the  atrip  ia  ttt  aa  that  T  Mpreaanis  the  earface-lcnaion  acting 
tnaaeenely  o«  aveiy  unit  of  length  of  tha  peiiriMT  «f  the  liqaid 
— ---  Bsaeelfwsinite 


we  may  define  T  tither  (t«  the  mirfiicc-meTey  pjr  nnit  of  arra,  or  aa 
the  turffte*-l»nsiriT)  per  unit  sd  contcmr,  for  the  uuuerical  valuoa  of 
tbeae  two  quiuititu-s  urc  <-r]aal. 

If  the  liquiil  IS  boumlril  by  •  AtnM  sulntance,  whether  Uqaid  or 
vilid,  the  TaJueof  x  iRay  U«  difforrnt  frnm  i;»  vulno  whni  tho  li  jiiid 
ha«  II  frM  mitface.  If  the  liquid  ia  in  contact  with  another  liquid, 
let  LS  h  ■  nguish  quantitissMlaBgiagtothetaollqaidslqrMusa 
We  tuaU  tiien  bare 


E,-M^,-8/^>(x,-x«)/i<''^  .    .    .  (8), 

Adding  these  anpreeakiBa,  and  divldlu  the  ssooad  nembar  by  8, 
we  oMaia  Ibr  Oe  tenriaa  «r  the  aarihsaar  eealaot  ef  the  t<*o  Uqoidi 

If  this  qOantitr  ia  Doeitive,  the  auiface  of  oontact  will  tend  Is 
contract,  and  the  liquida  will  remain  diatiset  If,  however,  it  were 
negative,  the  diaplaoament  of  the  liquida  which  tenda  to  enlarge  the 
■tuface  of  contact  would  ba  aided  by  tba  molecular  forcea,  to  that 
tha  liquidi,  if  not  kept  eeparata  hj  gravity,  would  at  length  become 
thoroughly  mixed.  Ifo  instance,  however,  c>f  a  iiher:pni«in«n  of  thii 
kind  baa  been  diacorertd,  for  thoae  liquids  which  niu  of  themstlife 
do  eo  by  the  process  of  ditTusion,  which  is  a  molecular  motioil,  and 
not  by  iho  spontAnrous  piirkvruig  and  rcpticatlsaef  the  heUMlng 
turtace  aa  would  h«  the  cfL^-e  if  T  wt-re  negutivr. 

It  ia  probable,  howoTer,  tliat  thi  re  ar*  many  roaea  in  which  the 
integral  beloni^ng  to  le** dense  tluid  is  ti-^h!  If  tlj«  deuaat 
body  tje  *olid  we  .  I'.ii  <  ''. i  i  denionttrate  th.s  :  i  i  iln- liquid  tenda  to 
ipresd  itself  oTfr  liie  6urf»i-e  of  the  solid,  »o  aa  to  increaae  the  are* 
of  the  surface  of  contact,  evtu  altliotijjh  in  ao  doing  it  ia  obliged  to 
iucr««M!  the  fr««  surfAce  in  up|H^isiiiou  to  the  aurfaoe-tenfion.  TLu* 
water  apreada  itself  out  on  a  i  lrun  Hurface  of  claaSi   This  ahowa 


that/^(x-Xk)«<'»  Boat  bo  negattv*  ibr  «»tir  Incaatsct  with  glass. 

Oir  TBC  Tnraioii  or  Liavift  TttOUk 

Tite  matliod  alreatiy  given  for  tha  iavaatigatioD  of  tha 
surface-tension  of  a  liquid,  all  whoso  dimeneionK  aro 
sensible,  faila  in  the  caae  of  a  liquid  film  such  as  a  Eoap>- 
bubble.  In  such  a  film  it  ia  paaaibla  that  no  part  of  t)ie 
liquid  naj  ba  ao  far  from  too  aoi&ca  aa  to  have  tha 
potaolialMd  daatity  corrcspondiBf  to  what  vrohava  caltad 
tba  iaiaciw  of  •  liquid  aaas,  aad  ncaianmaata  of  tb* 
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OAPILLAliy  ACTION 


tetuion  of  the  film  when  drawn  out  to  drfTcrent  degrees 
of  tbiDuoM  may  po-sibly  lead  to  an  estimate  of  the  raugo 
«f  tbo  moloculur  forccii,  or  at  least  of  the  depth  within  a 
liquid  jaa«s,  at  which  ita  propertiM  baooma  Moaibly  Tini- 
funm.  W«  ahall  thereforv  ladicato  •  nutiiod  «f  isTestigat- 
log  tho  tension  of  such  Elms. 

Ut  S  U  tbt  ana  of  the  film,  M  ita  maaa,  and  £  ita  Mmgr  i  •  t^^'c 
iiiia%  aaA  <  th«  ««gr  ^       of  araa;  fhaa 


U-Br 

K=.aa 


(in. 

(12) 


Lat  08  now  »upp05«  tli.it  by  jotne  chan^'e  in  tlio  form  of  tlie 
Iwundar^  of  tlto  lUiu  iU  urcu  xa  cJiAngod  from  8  to  S  -t-  JLA.  IT  iti 
tension  la  T  the  work  nmaind  to  effect  tht*  increase  of  surface  will 
be  TtfS,  and  the  cnergjr  ol  thu  film  will  be  incnaasU  bj  this amouut. 


i]Ik«eMtaii^ 


•  mm 


m 


•qvatiAU  ilSf  and  (U)»  tt«t  lUvMiiig  by 


vt  On  Urn, 


In  thia  expreiaion  a  tlenotcs  tho  mm  i 
and  •  the  tntrgj^  of  ujut  of  arra. 

If  wa  t»lco  iho  Mm  of  z  iRirmal  to  cither  surfacp  of  tho  film,  tlic 
rmdio*  of  curvature  of  which  wo  luppoee  to  bo  Tcry  great  comuarcd 
with  itathickn<-»^,  niid  if  ^ lathi oaiuttf',  ulx (lueMVWMit 
of  m«aa  at  dr^vth  «,  then 

•-/.*•*  0*^ 


dt 


■   .  .  .  ,  (17). 

Botli  p  and  X  aie  luncliont  of  x,  the  mlue  of  which  remsinii  the 
•nmi!  wh.;ii  j  -  c  ia  tuUttituUd  for  i.  If  the  thickuc«  of  the  film  ib 
gnj^iter  thui!  2«,  there  will  be  a  ttratnm  of  thickneM«-2«  in  the 
middir  ^1  fiixn,  within  which  the  raJuca  of  ^Kod  x  he  ft 
X»-  in  tho  tvro  itrats  on  either  liilo  of  thi«  th*  law,  aflcwcdillfl  to 
which  f  itiul  ^  dr|>t'iij  on  the  dcp'.li,  will  Iw  the  MOU M  Ik  * aid 

I  uf  lariTB  dimenMon«.    Henco  in  Uiia  caae 

•  -((r-2tV,  +  2/'*«fi'  (18), 

«  -  (<  -  2i)xw»  +  -flxpi'  (i»>. 

=  2/|'(X-XoV'r  (20). 

liaiico  the  ten«ion  of  a  thick  film  is  equal  to  the  »uin  of  llic  ten- 
«ioti«  of  its  two  Burficcs  as  alro&rfy  caiculatcd  (equation  7).  On 
iho  hypotliesis  of  unifortn  dcaaily  w«  titaii  liiid  that  this  is  true 
for  films  whoM  thickness  excMds  «. 

Tho  fjmbol  X  i»  defined  sji  the  enrrjgr  of  unit  of  maae  of  the  «ub- 
•taaoe.  A  knowk-dgo  of  the  «b»oIiit«  value  of  thia  energy  is  not 
reqnind,  alnoe  in  eT«ry  cxjirfssiou  in  which  it  oecnra  it  ie  under  the 
forai  X  -  X*  that  ia  to  mt,  the  dilTerence  Vwtween  tho  energy  in  two 
Oilnrant  atotea.  The  only  case*,  howcrer.  in  which  we  hdve  eipeii- 
Matal  valoae of  thiei^aantitv are  when  theeubst.niro  it  either  liouid 
■ad  aUNUldad  by  MliUr  liquid,  or  gMeoui  and  mrnjundcJ  by 
It  ii inipBadMa  to  make  direct  niriuurtmi'iits  of  the 
l«r  fUtUiiaaf  the  anhatanoe  within  the  iascosible  distance 


e*rtM  twBtHttf  trnfawi 
irk«  •  UmdTia  to  tlMMl  iod  dynamical  equilibrium  with  iu 
thaa iry  and  jf*  are  (ha  valuaa  of  p  and  x  r«f  tha  npovr. 
/kaadxa^HiHiiirthallqaU, 


udihi 


x'-X.  =  JL-,(^-l)  ....  (21), 


when  J  u  the  dynamical  eqalTalaot  tit  haa^  L  b  the  lataat  heat 
at  unit  of  meat  of  the  vapour,  and  f  la  tha  naaanre.  At  pointo  in 
lha  Uquid  Tei7  near  ita  attrfaee  it  ia  ptohaUa  that  x  i«  Krwitcr  than 
»!,  and  at  pouiU  in  the  gaa  very  near  the  surface  of  the  liquid  It 
la  prohahla  thM  x  ie  I«m  than  y(,  but  thia  haa  not  aa  yet  been  aa- 
certained  expeninentall*.  Wa  ahaU  thanfofa  eadaavour  to  apply 
to  thu  iubject  the  metbeda  vaad  ia  ThanBodynamiea,  and  where 
tnaae  fail  u4  we  ahall  hare  reeouree  to  the  hypotheeea  of  molecular 
{kbvtics. 

Wa  haya  scat  to  datannina  the  value  of  x  in  tanaa  of  tha  action 


betwpeo  oae  particia  «ad  aaotW.  Let  OS  rapMaa  Alt  fit  !■» 
between  two  partidaa  m  and  «|f  at  the  distauce/  la 

F-«a»*(f(/)+^)   ....  («), 

being  reckoned  positive  when  the  force  ia  attimetive.  TLa  adaal 
force  between  the  {lartielea  ariaee  in  fut  fmn  their  BUtttalmtlta* 
Uon.  wUahialaMnelyaathaaiaanflrthadialanea.  TUalhieaii 

expresatd  by  w  w!  j^,  .  ft  ia  eaay  to  ehow  that  a  force  aubjeet  t« 
this,  law  would  not  account  foroapillaij  action.  We  ahall,  thereforr. 
lu  what  'ollows,  consider  Only  that  part  of  the  force  which  depend* 
on  e^A  »>>'r<  is  a  function  of /which  ia  inaaoitUa  for  all 
eeutibic  v&lue!  of /,  but  which  brcomcaamibUaiMtavafti 
great  when /la  exceedingly  email, 
if  wa  next  intMalova  a  new  AmrtloiD  «f/aad  wttlr 


then  m  m'  n(/)  will  repreaent— 1.  The  work  doaa  Vn  tli«  attawtiK 
force  on  the  particle  m,  while  it  i*  brought  freaiaa  mfiaite  ^Btane* 
from  m'  to  tlie  diatante/  from  m' ;  or  2.  The  attraction  of  a  partieU 
m  on  a  narrow  straight  ro.1  resolved  in  tha  direction  of  the  lengtli 
of  the  rod,  one  exlirmity  of  the  rod  being  at  a  distance /ttnm  w, 
and  the  other  at  an  infinite  distance,  the  mass  of  unit  of  length  el 
the  rod  beine  wf.  The  fttnotion  !!(/)  ia  alao  iaacuibla  for  aoaiUt 
V  l  u  f  /,  but  for  tiwMMiMo  Talata «f/U nay  becona  Marihlaatil 
even  very  great. 
Jf  wa  aait  wriia 


Cm/w-MA  .....  (wi, 


ein.*. 


Fig.  2. 


then  SMiei(«)  will  represent— 1.  Tho  ««k  dvaabr  tho  aUitaliet 
forea  whua  a  lavUcle  m  is  broaght  tnm  aa  {ntaito  diala^iea  «a  a 
distance  *  from  an  infiniuly  thin  stratum  of  the  subetanea  wbaia 
mass  ner  unit  of  area  ia  ^  ;  S.  The  attraction  of  a  particle  mflaotd 
at  a  distance  s  from  the  plane  aurfac*  of  an  infintte  solid  nhase 
density  ia  ». 

Let  Q*  examine  the  caae  in  which 
tlio  particle  m  ia  placed  st  a  distance 
I  from  a  curbed  stratum  of  the  sub- 
stance, whose  principal  radii  of  cur- 
vature are  K,  and  II..  Let  P  (fig.  2) 
he  the  narticlc  and  I'B  a  normu  to 
the  snriace.  Let  the  plana  of  the 
paper  be  a  normal  section  of  the 
surface  of  the  stratum  at  the  jxiint 
1;  !j.j,;iiig  an  angle  with  the  sec. 
lion  whoso  radius  of  curvature  It  K,. 
Then  if  0  is  the  centre  of  curvature 
la  the  plane  of  the  pa^r,  and  BO  -  u, 
1  eoa.*as 

«i "  "117  "RT 

Let  POQ-»  ,   PO-i-  ,  PtJ-/  ,  DP«t, 

/•  furcea.  f  

IVaieaaatof  thoatratum  nt  Q  --ly  be  nuiftaacd  h/ 

#u'  am.  t  cLidm  , 

or  o^Mifaf  dl  fa  tanaa  oTi/ bf  (M^ 

Unltiplyiaj;  thia  br  m  aad  by  l|r.  1M  oMala  for  dw  track  dona 
by  the  attractioa  «f  Wa  elouiaat  whan  « ia  bnadit  Imn  aa  iafaite 
diataaca  to  P|. 

lutegrating  with  respect  to/ from i  to/sa,  »)ieren  u  a  Uuc 
very  great  compared  with  the  citreme  ran^e  of  the  molrrular  fortjr. 
but  Terr  email  compared  with  wtlitr  of  tie  radu  of  curvature.  »e 
hkbrthowwlt 


/V»."(*(t)-^(4))</», 

aad  iiaoa  ia  an  insensible  qoantitv  wt  Majr  oaiit  it.  Wo  awf 
aiaowilto 

J  -  I  +  i  ♦  *a., 

since  a  ia  wj  mil  eompuvd  with  a,  aad  tqwoMag  « is  tcraa  m 
m  by  {Ui,  wa  dad 

Thia  then  expreesea  tho  melt  dono  bf  On  attraetiTa  forraa  whan 
« IMtioia  01  la  bioaglit  fiMB  aa  iadtdlr  dialaaoa  ta  tha  pdat  P  at  a 
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Gl 


ditUnc*  1  from  *  itratura  whoae  lurfaoo-dcuaUy  b  I 
pnnrip&l  ndii  of  curvkturv  tr«  R,  uiJ 

To  ntid  thn  work  don«  whea  "i  u  b.ou,.;lit  lo  tlio  )  .liiit  P  in  the 
aeiKhbourhoixi  of  >  aoliil  bod/,  tho  denaitjr  of  which  u  a  fuucttou 
or  iha  depth  r  below  th>  llfalHj  W  haw  0>]j  |B  Wlil>  faw l—i  <t » 
^(i;,  and  to  iutcgnto 

litm,  wkra  faiUffnted,  girei  (1)  ua  work  dou*  on  a  particU  m 
vUbftli  bmght  from  an  infuiitt  dbUom  to  the  rwiut  P,  or  (2) 
Um  atUaetioB  ou  a  !ocg  alcuJer  colnmn  normal  to  ut«  awfaoo  ami 
Urmijuting  at  P,  th«  luaw  of  unit  of  length  of  tho  column  bcinj;  m. 
U  thi  fam«<  thathMfygivw  b/  IauUm,  Ui<  icaiitj  of  tlMlu|«il 
•Mi^faniltoUiBUHiii.  UiSM  If  wo  write 

iho  preuurc  of  4f  Mf/lltf  ill((rtWllllMtiaf  «t  tlo  Mr 

be*  will  ba 


uJ  tHo  work  doiie  by  tha  attnrtira  forcoa  whan  a  |«iticU  m  i> 
Wmi^I  to  Um  wrfaM  of  tho  HuiJ  froiu  an  iu&uito  diaUueo  will  be 


'•t''MHa.>^.)i. 

lie  by  the  attnrtira  forcoa  wl 
tbuk  of  tho  HuiJ  from  an  iu&ui 


tfwo  write 


faa^a)  wni  «ti«Ho  tko  ««(k  dom  hf  Iho  ottiMlivo 
lAfortielo  M  io  hiMudit ftwa to  ialiiite 4iitaaco  to o diatoHoe 
tftoallopUao  •oriiMoorsiionof  UiooabotOBOOofdMHi^^aaiil 
iilriteir  wic)^    Tha  fonetkM       lo  imoaoibb  tut  oU  ONioiUo 
hImo  of  a.    For  iaaauaibia  ralaoo  H  maj  boeoio  oonriUo,  b«t  It 
1  Aaho  OVM  whM  •= 0,  ia  wUeh  coot  KO)  s  K. 


If  1^  b  tho  foloalfai  onerKy  of  onil  of  maw  of  tha  iuK*Unca  in 
fOV,  lko>  at  a  diitance  a  from  the  \>laa«  aurCioo  •(  Iko  lii|aiii 


Mth* 

X  =  X'-2w|»»(0)- 
At  •  IfataMO  I  wilUa  Oo  oufooo 

U  tha  lipoid  forma  •  atntoia  of  thicknaaa  c,  then 

The  anrfacd-dtH^f  of  tUo  OtZOtBB  b  m»tf.  Tko  MMIgy 
■oil  of  area  ia 

ithotwotUooofflMolrataBarooiBlbr  tholMttwo 


Difmatuting  with  re«p«ct  to    wo  bod 
<fr 

ourfaca-tanaioa 


latignutog  dw 


=^4V(/^'•^^>Ui-^^*,). 

WIlUk  bnekaU  by  ]iort%  it 


iboricc  t'jkt  HO)  b  a  lidta  qnutit/,  oad  that  ^  =  -  f(c), 

When  c  u  crcilcr  th.in  t  thu  u  equivaUnt  to  2H  in  tJie  ««notioii  of 
LapU(«  Hcticc  tlic  tcn  ion  ii  the  ^ruc  h>r  all  &Jtiis  thlUIOC  IImMI 
t«  tlu  taof*  of  tbo  molecular  forces.    For  Uuuntr  filnio 

5  = 


HoDco  if  ^(«)  ia  poattive,  the  tanaion  and  tha  thirknou  will  iiiLTfate 
together.  Now  2r»/.p<f  (c)  reproaauta  the  attracliou  between  a  particle 
m  ll'.e  uIauo  aurfuco  uC  an  iu&iiite  ina^ui  of  the  liouid,  when  the 
ciii>ui4cu  01  the  particle  outaide  the  eurtace  ia  e.  Kow.  tha  forca 
betvxxa  tha  particle  and  tko  liquid  ii  certainly,  on  tho  wbok. 
attnciive  -,  but  if  botwaea  007  two  cinall  valuea  of  «  it  ahonld  bo 
TopuliviTe,  than  for  fibaa  whoao  tbickueaa  liaa  botwaan  tbaoa  toIom 
the  tonaioB  will  iacraaao  aa  tbo  thickueaa  dimiaiahai^  bat  for  oU 
otbor  ooaaa  tho  toariea  will  diBiMbIt  aa  tka  I '  ' 


Wo  havo  glvoa  oo«onU  otaaifba  ia  wUA  tha  iniaUtv  baaiHMod 

tbTrarltaik  'to'Sl  wmIImi  M  tUak  Itt^waa  iMllMnatfeiiUy 
wroac  tiaagh  k  Uaawa  kjpoUiaiblkaS  tha  daaii^iloaa  aataaUi 
vai7*  ho  waa  arabahljr  nghL  lo  fac^  th»  aaaati^  «a/K*  «hbL 
WW  call  with  Yoa  «br  Woob  tha  awhoalor  pM^aaio,  b  oa  frrol 
Car  naokUqaida  (5000  olauiopberea  for  watert,  that  in  tha  porta  aaot 
tto  aaibaab  wbaro  tbo  moloeular  praaaora  Toriea  rapidly,  wo  ina| 
«xpect  aaaabbnibla  torbtba  jf  doaaity,  avaa  wbea  wa  taka  iato 
liccMitut  tha  aiaallitaa  of  tha  eoaiMoaoiUilty  of  UtiuiHai 

Iho  piaaaaia  ata«]rjwiBt  of  tao  liqaid  ariaee  fiom  twoeaaara, 
tha  axtoraal  paoaaara  P  to  whkh  tho  liquid  ia  aubjectml,  and  the 
praooura  ariain^  from  tho  notual  attraction  of  ita  mobwabo.  If  wt 
puppoaa  that  the  unmbar  of  molecnlaa  witliiu  the  rauftof  thaatbi^ 
linn  of  a  giren  molacnla  ia  rary  Urge,  the  part  of  tha  proMUO  aiW' 
in^  from  «ttra«tion  will  ba  proportional  to  tho  aquare  of  the  anmlirr 
of  laolocobo  laaalt  of  folaaio,  tliat  ia,  to  tho  ai^aoio  of  tha  denaity. 
Homo  «a  auff  wiite 

^=p+v  ah 

wbcro  Aba  ooMlaaC   Out  by  tho  oifaatiiwa  of  aqafUMui  af  tha 

<lp=-f^X  W" 

Haaea 


0). 


x'-x-2A^-2B  (n 

nhcre  B  u  another  eouetaiit. 

Kcor  tha  piaue  aurfaco  of  a  liquid  we  may  nMunie  f  a  fuocliou  ol 
0.   Wa  havo  thaa  fer  tha  valao  of  x  et  the  |iaint  wbon  «&«^ 

X'-X=2-/'_\V«)*^'-«>^    •   •   •  <5). 

wbara  e  la  tlie  range  beyond  which  the  attraction  of  a  maaa  of  liqaiil 
bounded  by  a  plana  eurraco  beeonien  ineiMikible.  The  Value  of  j| 
dapenda,  therefore,  on  thoja  Taluea  only  of  ^  which  eanoo|ioud  to 
atraU  for  which  a  ii  nearly  equal  to  c  AVo  laay,  ttotaloR^  ai]«Ui| 
f  la  tanua  of  a-  <^  or  •  hluig  x  for  a  -  e, 

wbcra  tiie  auAx  (a)  daaotao  that  in  tha  quaatitr  to  which  il  i» 
ippiirU  after  dilfaioaUatba, « b  to  ho naw  t^val  too,  Wa mtf 

uuw  write 

i^-x= Wu,/-V        ^    it  ).o/-V 

^'(S)(oi/-^>^^*'-  •••<'>• 
The  functba  fCo)  hao  oqual  valaat  br  •!■  a  tuA  -  A  iUaoe 
j'**    ^)d«  jmMbm  if  ■  b  «dd. 
Biittfwa  write 

Tlllt  Is  tlaO  at|«reJkiou  for  x  od  tbo  hypotbeaij  th*t  the  Talne  ol 
^  can  Iw  expiuidt-d  in  a  eeiK-i  of  jK)w:(.r»  of  »  -  e  within  the  himu 
:  -  •  and  i  +  It  ia  only  when  tlie  (JOint  P  ia  witliin  tha  lintatice 
t  vt  tlio  eurface  of  the  lii|ui(l  th^t  lh:i  coaaL-a  to  be  poiLible. 

If  wa  now  aubeUtute  for  x  «>  value  from  cqualiviu  4,  wc  obtalA 

a  linear  differential  oqoation  in  p,  the  eolation  of  which  u 

whaia  «|,  H»  a«  a«  OM  tha  nab  af  tha  ai|natfaiB 
Iha  eoaSefaat  It  b  Icm  than  o*l|  wbart  a  b  Iha  na|a  af  tha 
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UtnotiM  fore*.  Hence  wa  may  oouUlf  X  THy 
Vttk  Im   lin  atgUiti  M  altogether, 


>  •  •nnt^  •  «aah  tktt     s«U  «•  nair  idl  •  til* 
y  a«  Molimliir^MW,  If  «■  iliBtelwK 
«i]llt]wiM«iHf«*«r|IUflHrWiMafA«4«u{(y  luuf 


If  w«  M«uin« 
bn  =  1,  wa  maf 

•  UtmaU  what  oMtwnd lb  and  in  tiiat  cut «•  1mt« f onwl 
thrti^  :»*  ::  A-K  :  K. 

B«t  it  tppMr*  from  expobiMBte  on  Uauula  that  A-K  w  In 
MOml  km  wb»n  conip*red  with  K.  ud  MMtiBN  *erf  Urge. 
IbnM  «*  soBdlida,  Ant,  that  tba  hypvtMi  «r  «nr  diUuIation  U 
hooRMt,  and,  aacondlr,  that  th«  phaoovena  of  eapiUarjr  action  do 
art  In  aoT  Taiy  great  degraa  depcDd  on  the  Tariation  of  density 
war  tt«  nrfaoa,  bat  that  th«  pnndp&t  part  of  the  foroa  depeQ<l4  on 
th  laito  nuim  of  tha  moleoolar  Action. 

In  th*  following  tabla,  Ap  ia  half  the  cnbUad  aUitidty  of  tha 
UraM.  and  K»  tha  molaoalar  preamra,  both  azpraaaed  in  atmo- 
liw«a  (the  aMolata  ralne  of  an  atBKWt^«re  bring  one  million  in 
 J  —  v„i —    ^    trw     p  j;,  the 


btlow,  p.  70).  , 

tha  %T«nM  raD«  of  tha 


^•TM.  ,  

c«ntimetj«-gramni»-aeoood  mauora,  i«« 
dMMty.  T  tlw  mahm'tmia^jud  a 
molacnlar  • 
•fTaodX. 

n»  uift  la  wlidk  ■  li  azpnaaad  if  1  ea xlO'* ;  •  if  tharefora 
tha  twcoty-iniUionth  part  of  a  oentimatra  for  mareoiy,  tha  thirty- 
millionth  for  water,  and  the  forty-millionth  part  for  alcohol. 
Qoincka,  howarar,  fonnd  by  direct  experiment  that  certain  molecu ' 
lar  aotlMia  were  aennble  at  a  diatanea'  of  a  two-hondred-tlioaanndth 
ef  •  oentimetrai  fothnt  w*  muM  ngui  mj  «f  theee  nam- 
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O.v  Surface- TKNsiotr. 

Defiaitioo. — TKe  ttiuion  0/  a  iiqtiici  tur/ae«  aenm  any 
drmm  m  the  $urfaee  t«  normai  to  tk»  IkUf  and  i$  the 
tarn  /br  all  dincUoiu  ai  th$  lime,  end  it  auammd  if  ike 
fana  aenm  am  dnmU  ^  tika  Hm  diatdtd  kjftlmUa^ 


1.  For  nny  giren  liquid  surface,  M  A»  aadiaa  whicli 
aapantM  water  from  air,  or  oil  fram  wator,  the  aurfac^- 
temion  ia  tbe  taine  at  every  point  of  the  rarface  and  in 

every  dlr  rtion.  It  is  also  pnictically  independent  of  tho 
currature  of  the  aurfaoe,  aitboogb  it  appears  from  the 
BMttnnttieal  theoiy  duit  tli«ra  is  a  slight  incraaM  of 
tension  where  the  mean  cnrrature  of  the  surface  is  concave, 
and  a  slight  diminution  where  it  ia  convex.  Tho  amount 
of  this  increase  and  diminution  is  too  small  to  be  directly 
measured,  though  it  has  a  certain  theoretical  importance  in 
the  explanation  of  the  equilibrium  of  the  superficial  layer 
of  the  liquid  where  it  is  inclined  to  tho  horizon. 
f  2.  The  Burfacfr-tenaion  dimiuishes  as  tho  temperature 
rises,  nnd  when  the  tcmpemture  reaches  that  of  the  critical 
point  at  which  the  dittinctioo  between  the  Itqnid  and  its 
vtpoar  eeaaee,  it  hae  been  obaerred  bjr  Andrew*  that  the 
capillary  action  al.^o  vnnishea.  Tlio  early  writer*  on  csipill.^ry 
action  suppoM;d  that  the  diminutioa  of  capillary  action  was 
due  simply  to  the  change  of  density  corresponding  to  the 
rise  of  temperaton,  and,  therefore,  aaanming  the  snrfaoe- 
lennon  to  vaiy  the  tqnare  of  the  density,  they  deduced 
it4  rariattons  from  the  obserred  dilafrition  of  the  liquid  by 
hoAt  This  aasumption,  however,  dofa  not  appear  to  be 
Terified  by  the  experimontB  of  Bnnmcr  and  WoUToil  tbo 
riae  of  water  in  tabea  at  different  temperatonii 


3.  The  tension  of  tho  snrfacB  separating  two  liquid* 
which  do  not  mix  cannot  be  deduced  by  any  known  metbmi 
from  tho  tensions  of  the  surfecea  of  the  liqaUm  wihm 
eeparatdj  in  contact  with  air. 

When  the  tnrfoeo  ti  eurred,  the  effect  «f  tlie  aasfa» 
tmaion  is  to  mho  the  preMure  on  the  cuucaTe  side  exceed 

the  presKuro  on  the  convex  side  by  T       -»-        where T  ts 

the  intensity  of  tho  surffce-tension  and  Rj,  Jt,  are  the 
radii  of  curvature  of  any  two  seetiona  normal  to  tlte  aitrface 

and  to  each  other. 

If  three  fluids  which  do  not  mix  are  m  contact  mtb  each 
other,  the  three  nirfaeaa  of 
Kirparation  meet  in  a  line, 
Btrai^jbt  orcurved.  LetO(lig. 
3)  be  a  point  in  this  lino,  and 
let  the  pkne  of  the  paper  be 
supposed  to  be  normal  to  the 
line  at  tho  point  O.  The 
three  angles  b«tweeu  the  tan- 
gent planes  to  the  three  Kur- 
faeae  of  aeparation  at  the 
point  O  ere  eonplatdy  deter 
mined  by  the  ten.^ions  of  the 
three  aurfacca.    l  or  jf  in  the 
triangle  abe  the  aide  ab  is 
taken  so  aa  to  repreceot  on  a  given  scale  the  tension  of  the 
snrfaee  of  contact  of  the  fldda  «  and  i,  mad  if  the  other  sides 
be  and  ca  are  taken  so  as  to  represent  on  tho  some  scale  the 
tenaioosof  the  surfacee  between  b  and  c  and  between  e  and 
a  feapeetlTely,  then  tho  condition  of  KjuiUbrium  at  O  for 
the  oomnonding  tenaiona  R,  P.  and  Q  ia  that  the  angle 
ROP  shall  be  the  aupplement  of  ate,  POQ  of  hea,  and,  thH» 
fore,  QOR  of  cab.    Thus  tlic  angles  at  which  the  surfaree 
of  separation  meet  are  the  same  at  all  part«  of  the  Ime  of 
ooneourse  of  the  three  fluidiL    When  three  films  of  the 
same  liquid  meet,  their  tenaiona  are  eqnal,  and,  therefoc^ 
they  make  angles  of  120*  with  each  other.  The  troth  ei 
soa(>-Kud.4  or  beat-up  rgg^  ci>nsu)ts  of  a  multitnde  ol  Hutt 
films  which  meet  each  other  at  angles  of  120*. 

If  four  fluids,  a,  6,  e,  d,  meet  in  a  point  O,  and  if  a 
tetrahedron  ABCD  ia  formed  «o  that  ita  edge  AB  noM- 
sents  the  tension  of  the  rarfaoe  of  eontact  of  the  liqtuds  « 
and  b,  BC  that  of  b  and  <-.  nnd  bo  on,;  then  if  wo  place  this 
tetrahedron  so  that  the  face  ABC  u  normal  to  the  tangent 
at  O  to  the  line  of  concourse  of  the  fluids  abe,  and  turn  it 
so  that  the  edge  AB  is  normal  to  the  tangent  plane  at  O  to 
the  surface  of  contact  of  the  fluids  a  and  h,  then  the  other 
three  faces  of  tho  tetri\hf  dron  will  l>o  normal  to  tho  tangents 
at  O  to  the  other  three  linos  o(  cuncour&e  of  the  liquids, 
and  the  oUter  five  edgee  of  the  tetrahedron  will  be  normal 
to  the  tangent  plum  «I0  to  the  other  fiteanifacce  «l 
contact. 

If  six  films  of  tho  samo  liquid  meet  in  a  jioiut  the  corre- 
s|>onding  tetrahedron  is  a  r^pUar  tetrahedron,  and  each 
film,  where  it  neeto  the  othett,  hae  an  angle  whose  cosine 
is  -  3.  Hence  if  wo  take  two  nets  of  wire  with  hexagonal 
meshes,  and  place  ouo  on  the  other  so  that  the  point  of 
concourse  of  three  hexagons  of  one  net  coincides  with  the 
middle  of  a  hexagon  of  the  other,  and  if  we  then,  after 
dipping  them  in  Ptateen'b  liquid,  place  them  horinoiitally, 
and  gently  raise  tho  upper  one,  we  shnll  develop  a  itystem 
of  plane  laminie  airuitgcd  as  the  wiUIa  and  (loors  of  the 
cells  are  arrrnged  in  a  honeycomb.  We  must  not,  how- 
ever, taiae  the  upper  net  too  mnoh,  or  the  aystem  of  fUoM 
will  become  antable. 

When  a  drop  of  one  li()uid,  B,  i''  plnced  on  the  surface 
of  anoth  r.  A,  the  phcuomcna  which  ta.*ie  place  depend  on 
the  rchitivo  inagnitudo  of  the  three  surface-tensions  corre- 
tponding  to  the  eurfaaa  between  A  and  air,  betwoM  B. 
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aad  tie,  wad  botiroan  A  «nd  1i   If  nu  una  of  tboao  ten- 
sions is  greater  than  the  »uin  of  the  othf  r  two,  the  drop 
will  aaauriio  the  form  of  a  lens,  the  angles  which  the  upper 
and  lower  aurfaces  of  the  leu  nuko  with  the  free  surface 
of  ▲  aad  with  each  other  bting  c^ittl  to  tlu  tsteraal 
Ugks  cf  «h«  triangle  of  foMat.   Sncb  biWM  m  ofton 
SMo  formed  hj  drops  of  fat  floating  on  the  surface  of  hot 
water,  soup,  or  gravy.    But  when  the  surface-tension  of  A 
exceeds  the  sum  of  the  tensiona  of  the  surfaces  of  contact 
of  fi  with  air  and  with  A,  it  ia  impoaaibla  to  eooatruct  the 
triaagle  of  foreea,  ae  that  oquiKbniiBi  becomes  impossible. 
Ik*«llg(^  of  the  drop  is  drawn  out  by  the  nurface  tension 
of  A  with  a  force  greater  than  the  sum  of  the  tensions  of 
the  two  surfaces  of  the  drop.    The  drop,  therefore,  spreads 
illdf  OQ^  with  great  Teloci^,  over  the  anrfiMe  of  A  till  it 
eovon  an  aaonnooa  ares,  and  is  reduced  to  such  extreme 
tenuity  that  it  is  not  probable  that  it  retains  the  same  pro* 
pertiea  of  surface-tension  which  it  has  in  a  krge  maaa. 
Thoa  a  drop  of  traia  oil  wiU  spread  itself  over  the  surface 
of  the  aea  till  it  ahowa  the  colours  of  thin  plates.  These 
rapidly  descend  in  Kewton's  scale  and  at  last  disappear, 
showing  that  the  thicknoas  of  the  film  is  less  tban  the  tenth 
pert  of  the  length  of  a  wave  of  light    But  even  when 
thoa  attenuated,  the  film  may  be  proved  to  be  preaent, 
since  the  sorfaoe-tensioD  of  the  liquid  is  considerably  letis 
than  that  of  pure  water.    This  may  bo  shown  by  placing 
another  drop  of  oil  on  the  surface.    This  drop  will  not 
spread  out  like  the  first  drop,  but  will  take  the  fdnii4>f  a 
iti  looB  with  •  diatiact  eirenlar  odga^  abowing  tbat  the 
Wgfaoa-tenflion  of  what  is  still  apparently  pure  water  ia 
now  leas  than  the  sum  of  the  tensions  of  the  sorfacca 
aapuating  oil  from  air  and  water. 
^  The  nceadiog  of  dropa  on  the  aaifaca  of  a  liquid  has 
tsoMd  the  aatjaetof  ft  ytry  ntenriToaaiiMof  anpariments 
by  Mr  Tomlinaon.    M.  Van  der  Mensbrugghe  haa  abo 
written  a  very  complete  memoir  on  this  subject* 

When  a  solid  body  is  in  contact  with  two  fluids  lha 
anfac*  of  tha  aolid  oanaot  altar  ilafomt,  but 
tibaangla  al  wUch  tin  mrfafla  of  oonlaet  of 
the  two  fluids  meets  the  surface  of  the  Rolid 
depends  on  the  valnee  of  the  three  surface- 
tnrioaa.   If  a  and  i  are  the  two  fluida  and 
« tiM  aolid  then  the  equilibriam  of  the  .tao-  | 
riona  at  the  pdot  O  depends  only  on  that  of 
thin  components  parallel  to  the  surface,  be- 
caoae  the  sotface-tensions  normal  to  the  sur- 
ababnoad  by  the  resistance  of  the  solid, 
if  lb*  Migle  ROQ  (fig.  4)  at  which  the 
OP  BBOla  fho  aolid  ia  denoted  by  a, 

'is-'se-lWeBa.  oO, 


to 


f1(.4. 


As  an  experiment  on  tho  uTig'n  of  contact  only  givaa  ua 
the  difference  of  the  surface-tensions  at  the  solid  sarfaoe, 
wn  cannot  detenaiBO  Ibab  aelnal  Talne.  It  is  theoretically 
probable  that  tbof  art  oAoB  mtgHttn,  aad  maf  ba  called 
aorfaoe-preesnres. 

The  cooBtancy  of  the  angle  of  contact  between  the 
mfaoo  of  a  fluid  and  a  solid  was  first  pointed  out  by  Dr 
Yoaag;  who  states  that  the  angle  of  contact  between 
BMreory  and  glass  is  about  140*.  Quincke  tnakes  it  128"  52'. 

If  the  tension  of  the  surface  beCwtiti  the  solid  and  one 
of  the  fluids  exceeds  the  sum  nf  the  other  two  tensiona.  the 
point  of  contact  will  not  be  in  equilibrium,  but  will  be 
dragged  towaida  Iba  aide  on  wbieb  the  tension  ia  gieateat 
If  ttta  <sumldlf  of  lha  fliat  fluid  ia  amatt  it  will  stand  in  a 


drop  on  the  surface  of  the  solid  without  wetting  it  If 
llin  quantity  of  the  second  fluid  is  small  it  will  spread 
iUelf  over  the  surface  and  wet  the  adid.  The  angla  of 
contutof  llw  int  laid  ia  180*  aad  that  of  the  aarand  ia 
aera 

If  a  drop  of  alcohol  be  made  to  touch  one  side  of  a  drop 
of  oil  on  a  glass  plate,  the  alcohol  will  ^pear  to  chase  tba 
oil  over  the  plate,  and  if  a  drop  of  watar  aad  a  drop  of 
bisulphide  of  carbon  bo  pbteod  ia  eootaet  ia  a  bwixontal 
capiUary  tube,  the  bisulphide  of  carbon  will  chase  the 
water  along  the  tube.  In  both  caaea  the  liquids  awve  ia 
the  diroetion  ia  irhidi  tha  niifana  piMwn  al  tba  aalid  ii 
least 

On  thz  risk  of  a  LiqtnD  ih  a  Tubs. 

I*t  a  tnbe  (fig.  6)  whoM  internal  ladina  ia  r,  miMle  of  a 
aobd  snbatance  e,  be  dipped  iato  a  Hqttld  a.  Let  na  auppoae 
that  the  angle  of 
contact  V  for  this 
liquid  with  the 
solid  e  ia  an  acuta 
angle.  This  im- 
pliea  that  the  ten- 
sion of  the  free 
surface  of  the  solid 
c  is  greater  than 
that  of  the  SOT 
face  of  contact  of 
the  solid  with  the 
liquid  a.  Now 
consider  the  ten* 
sion  of  the  free 
surface  of  the  liquid  a.  All  round  its  edge  there  is  a  tensioBi 
T  acting  at  an  angle  a  with  the  vertical.  'The  circumferenca 
of  the  ^ge  ia  2er,  ao  that  the  resultant  of  this  tension  is  a 
force  2wrT  oca,  •  aettag  vartioallj  upwards  on  the  liquid. 
Heaca  the  Uqnid  wiU  riae  in  the  tube  tiU  the  weight  of  the 
vertical  column  between  the  free  surface  and  the  level  of  the 
liquid  in  the  vessel  balancee  the  resultant  of  the  sutiaoo- 
tension.  The  upper  aurfaea  of  this  column  is  aot  laval,  ao 
that  tba  haightoi  tna  eolamn  cannot  be  directly  measured,  but 
let  ua  assume  that  h  ia  the  mean  height  of  the  column,  that 
ia  to  say,  the  height  of  a  colunui  of  equal  weight,  but  with 
a  flat  top.  Then  if  r  is  the  radius  of  the  tube  at  the  top 
of  tl^  column,  the  volume  of  the  inapended  column  ia 
«r*A,  and  its  weight  ia  irpgr^h,  when  p  is  its  density  and  g 
the  inteaaitj  of  gravity.  Equating  thia  force  with  the 
laaaUant  of  Iba  toaaion 


liMBia 


.    3Tces.  a 

—MM  • 

Faaoe  the  meaa  haigbt  towbiAaa  flnid 

as  the  radius  of  tlio  ttibo.    For  water  ia  a 
the  angle  of  contact  u  xero,  and 

ST 

»=  —  . 

For  mercurj  in  a  ^aaa  tnbe  the  angle  of  oontaet  ia  138* 
SS'.  lbe  ooaiiia  of  which  is  negativa    Hence  wbaa  a 

glass  tube  is  dipped  into  a  Teasel  of  mcrniry,  the  mercui^ 
within  the  tube  stands  at  a  lower  level  than  outaida  it. 


Rias  07  A  Liquid  b«twmw  Two  Plars. 

When  two  parallal  ylataaara  phced  Tertically  in  a  L'quid 
a  liquid  tiaea  batwwn  tiwBL   If  wo  now  suppoas  fig.  6 


tba  . 

to  represent  a  vertical  section  perpendicular  to  the  plates, 
we  may  calculate  the  liae  of  the  liquid.  Let  f  bo  the 
braadth  of  tka  vlatei  MMaiad  Damaadioalari*  *o  tbt 
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phne  of  tbo  pcprr,  tlicn  the  lenglli  of  tlie  line  which 
bonndft  tho  wet  and  the  dry  parta  of  Uio  pUitC4  inside  u  i 
for  CMh  aurfaco,  and  on  this  tho  tension  T  acta  at  an  angle 
«  to  At  TirtieaL  Hence  the  ntultent  of  the  aurrace-tenaion 
it  S/F  eoe.  a.  ff  the  dtatatiM  between  the  inner  aurfaccs 
of  tho  plates  is  >t.  ^nd  if  tho  mean  height  of  the  film  nf 
fluid  which  mes  between  them  ia  A,  the  weight  of  fluid 
rained  is  pffhit,    RqtintiDg  the  forces — 

fghl*stVFcoii.m, 

whcnco 

-  yftaa.* 

Tbfa  expnnion  u  the  Mune  aa  that  for  tli*  riie  of  o  liquid 
in  a  tube,  except  that  instead  of  r,  the  ndiui  «f  tbt  Ulbe, 
we  bare  a  the  distance  of  the  phitet. 

FOBM  or  TBB  CaTILLARY  St  RPAtX 

The  form  of  the  aurface  of  a  liquid  acted  on  i  y  i,ravitj 
i*  easily  determined  if  wo  aasuine  tliit  ucar  the  ])art  con- 
sidered the  hne  of  contact  of  the  surface  of  the  hquid  with 
thet  of  the  aolid  bounding  it  ia  straight  and  horizontal,  as 
it  is  ^hen  the  solids  which  constrain  the  liquid  are  bulindcd 
l>y  surfaces  formed  by  horizontal  and  parallel  generating 
lines.  This  will  be  the  caw,  for  instance,  near  a  flit  plate 
dipped  into  the  liquid.  If  we  suppose  these  generating 
lioee  to  be  nonnaf  to  tlie  plane  of  tbe  iwper  tben  all 
aection^  t?if">n1iri?i  r-.ratlel  to  this  piano  wit!  be  eqtia!  and 
aiioilAr  in  cich  other,  and  the  section  of  the  surface  of  the 
liquid  will  be  of  the  same  form  for  all  such  rtcctions 

Let  us  ooiwidar  tbe  portion  of  tbe  liquid  between  two 
pmllel  ■eflHone  dietaot 
one  unit  of  length.  Let 
Pit  Pi(fig-  ti^o  points 
of  tbe  surface;  tf,,  h^,  the 
ineliantion  of  tbe  surface 
tO0ielKi|{nHittP,and  P,; 
v^,y,  the  heights  of  PjSnd 
P,  aooro  tlip  lerel  of  the 
liquid  at  a  distance  from 
•Iliolid  bodies.  The  pi 
fare  at  any  point  of  tbe 
liquid  whirh  i:i  above  this 
level  is  negative  anless  another  fluid  as,  for  instance,  the 
abfpreiNi  on  the  upper  surface,  but  it  is  onlj  tbe  difference 
of  pmnnB  with  which  we  have  to  do,  becaose  two  equal 
pMniM  on  lippcwite  sidea  of  Aa  aurface  produce  no  dnd 

Wa  juKft  tlMnfon^  write  for  tho  jmauia  al  %  htifgA  $ 

wbere  p  is  the  density  of  tbe  liquid,  or  if  there  are  two 
fluids  Oio  aieato  «f  tbo  demilj  of  tho  lower  fluid  ovor  that 
«f  tha  oppar  oook 

n»  foteea  arting  on  tbe  portion  of  liquid  P,P2A,A,  are— 
fliat,  the  horisontal  pressures,  -  {p^y*  and  |p<7?/'  ;  second, 
tbe  surfaee-teoaion  T  acting  at  P.  and  P,  in  dii^ona  in- 
clined 0|  and  9|  to  Cba  boriton.  Beaolfiiig  borinatallj  wa 
flod^o 


wbence 


T(cosi  1^-  cos.  itr'v^'ti^-^t 
eee. CpBese.  e, - ^ j;^ir,«  +  \^ , 


or  if  ve  mppose  P^  find  and  P,  variable,  wa  waj  write 
eee.  ts  I oetMlaat 

Thii  equation  givee  a  tdalioD  botwaan  tta  iadiiiation  of 
the  curve  to  tho  hociian  and  tta  kaigbt  aibova  tba  laral  of 

the  hquid. 

Reeolving  vertically  we  find  that  the  weight  of  tlie  liquid 
taiaed  above  the  lerd  nmet  be  aqua)  to!  (ata  $^-tiA.O^ 


and  this  ia  therefore  equal  to  tho  area  P.PjA^,  tnulti 
plied  b/  <7p,  Tho  form  of  tbe  capillar/  eujfaoe  le  identical 
with  that  of  the  "eleetie  cwrve^**  or  the  «orve  fanned 

by  a  uniform  spring  originally  straight,  -nlifn  its  mH, 
are  acted  on  by  equal  and  opposite  forces  applied  eithsi 
to  the  ends  themselves 
them.  Drawings  of 
tho  different  foma  <if 

the  curve  may  bo 
found  in  Tliornson  and 
Tait's  X'ltiiral  Phil^ 
$ophjf,  vol.  i.  p.  455. 

We  ebaU  next  con- 
sider the  rise  of  a  liquid 
between  two  plates  of 
(1  liferent  materials  fur 

tbe  diatolMt 

between  tbe  platea  being  a,  a  small  quantity.   Sinoa  the 
plates  art  very  near  one  another  we  may  use  the  foUowiaf 
equation  of  the  surface  as  an  approximation  :— 
«  =*,  +  Az+ni^ 


■  A 

A4t11« 


est.  m,» 

Tfcei.  «,+eie.*,)s^  (  A,  +  ^  A/i  +  ^  R.\») , 

n  henca  wa  obtain 

T  « 
Ai«^(eHLe|4eaa.«|)<i'|<i  eet  s^-eot.  s^) 

T  « 
k**^ (cea <%4eea.%)-f  ) (S  est  s^- cot  Si). 

I^t  X  bo  the  fores  which  must  be  appSad  m  a  horitontsi 
direction  to  eitber  plats  to  keep  it  from  approaebing  tbe 
other,  then  tbe  foteee  acting  on  the  lint  plate  an  T4>X 
in  the  negative  direction,  and  T  ain.  Ui^l^pk^  in  tbe 
positive  direction.  Hence 


X = 5  gfk^*  -  Ttl  -  SID.  ■,) . 


For  tfia  aaeond  plate 


Uenea 


XB|fA«.Ta.ain.ekl. 


X  =\  |^»+ A,')  -  T  ( I  -  ^  (Mn.  .4*dtM,  , 
or,  aabatitntiagtha  values  of  A,  and  A|, 
Xs  j^(coa,«|+ees.i^l« 

-  T  I  l-^(sla.et+«ia.s;)-^^lceaa,4coaa,)(e8t«,-l'Cetaj|, 

the  remaining  terms  being  negligible  when  n  is  small.  The 
force,  tberefore^  with  which  tbe  two  plates  are  drawn  together 
consiata  fiiat  of  a  poeitiTe  part,  or  m  oUier  words  an  attrsC' 

lion.  var)'ing  inversely  m  the  sqnare  of  the  distancp.  nrA 
second,  of  a  negative  part  or  repulsion  independent  tii  tiie 
distance.  Honca  in  all  coses  except  that  in  which  the 
angles  and  a,  an  aupplenentary  to  each  other,  the  force 
IB  attractive  when  «  is  small  enoogb,  but  when  coe.  «|  and 
co».  a,  are  of  different  signs,  as  when  the  liquid  is  raised 
by  oife  plate,  and  depressed  by  the  other,  the  first  term 
mtlj  bo  ao  anall  tbat  the  repulsion  indicated  by  the  second 

tara  eonea  into  play.  The  fact  that  a  pair  of  platea 
wWeh  repel  one  aaotber  at  a  eettein  distance  may  attract 

one  nnother  at  a  smaller  distance  was  deduced  by  Laplace 
from  theory,  and  verified  by  the  ob*crvatioBa.jBf  the 
AbbdHaHj. 

A  Dam  nswin  Two  FufM. 

ir  a  small  quantity  of  a  liquid  which  wets  glaJH  be  intro- 
duced between  two  glass  platea  slightly  inclined  to  each 
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oticT,  it  -wnll  rjn  tow&rcU  that  part  rrhrro  t]l6  glua  plate-s 
%n  ooftrest  together.  When  the  liquid  i»  in  •qoiLbnura 
it  /mom  a  tiiin  film,  the  outer  edfe  of  which  ic  all  of  th« 
MIM IhictalMli  Udmik* d»UuiM  between  the  pUtae  at 
tha  «d|g*  «f  A*  ila  ud  II  tka  alnoapherie  pnaaara,  the 

«r  ibtltqddfa  fhtfflmiin-^^^!^*  and  if 


A  it  Ik*  MM  of  the  film  bvtmM  Um  platea  and  B  it*  eir 
eoBftfaaa^  tkf  platea  will  be  prtaaad  togntbiat  nth  a  fiuca 

SAT  eoa.  «  . 
— J  -t-BTjb.  a, 

and  thia,  whether  the  atmoepbara  asarta  any  prmsuro  or  not 
The  force  thus  produoed  bj  tha  introduction  of  a  drop  of 
water  between  two  plate*  h  t'liDmioM^,  aiul  j:<,  uti.jj  »uttictaut 
to  pcwa  oartain  paita  of  tha  platea  together  so  powerfully 
aa  to  \nSa»  Aam  wr  Imak  tkent   When  two  blocica  of  ice 

era  plaead  loosely  together  so  that  th?  e-uperflaoua  water 
which  melta  from  them  may  drain  away,  the  remaining 
water  drawa  the  blocka  together  with  a  force  eufScient  to 
cauiao  the  blocka  teadhaia  l^tba  procaaa  aallad  Bag^latton. 
In  many  experUnaata  bodiaa  ai«  S««tad  en  tha  aoffaca 

of  water  m  order  that  th^-y  may  be  free  to  move  undcT  tho 
action  of  slight  borisonui  furcaa.  Thus  Newton  placed 
a  magnet  in  a  floating  Taaaeland  a  piece  of  iron  in  anothar 
ttt  order  to  ohaawa  tbair  mntaal  aiotiaa,  and  Amfbn 
floated  a  Toltaic  haMaiy  nidi  s  <o3  of  win  in  iti  ointnt 
in  ordcs  ti>  obaerre  the  effecta  of  the  earth's  magnetism 
on  the  electric  circuit.  When  luoh  floating  bodiea  come 
B«r  tko  odge  of  the  yessel  they  an  dXMm  vp  to  it,  and 
are  apt  to  atick  fast  to  it  There  are  two  waya  of  aToiding 
this  iirconrenienca.  One  ia  to  grease  the  float  round  its 
water-line  so  that  tha  water  is  depressed  round  it  This, 
bowaTat;  often  pfodneea  a  woiaa  diatorbing  affaot,  baoaosa 
•  thta  tin  of  graww  apraada  ovwr  tba  vnler  lad  ittcraues 

its  surface  ■»H*ccmity.  The  otter  mcttod  ia  to  fill  the  vessel 
With  water  till  the  level  of  the  water  stands  a  little  higher 
than  the  rim  of  tha  vessaL  Tha  float  will  then  ba  repelled 
fran  tba  adga  of  tbo  tmmL  Soeh  floati»  howoTar,  aboold 
ilwa|»  ho  m»d»  ■»  AmI  tt»  aMlieo  tekm  at  tha  krol  of 
tt*  wttar  ia    mmU  m  ponlbla. 

FmroravA  akisixo  fmii  m  Taiuhok  or  m 

SuRracB-TBNaioir. 

Fare  water  haa  a  hisher  aorface-tension  than  that  of  any 
attar  aobatanea  hqall  at  ordinary  tem]>eraturea  except 

tncrrrur)'.  H^nre  any  other  liquic!  if  mixed  with  wat^r 
dnijiRi;ibe«^  its  aarface-tension.  For  example,  if  a  drop  ol 
alcohol  be  placed  on  tha  aurfaoa  of  water,  the  anrface- 
taaaion  will  ba  dtmiaiahod  fioa  80,  tbo  Taloa  for  pure 
walar,  to  f 5,  tho  valo*  lor  p«r*  akolioL  Tbo  ourfMa  of 
the  liquid  vriU  xhc.TvJoT-j  Tin  li-riL^cr  b?-in  equilibrium,  anf! 
a  correat  will  be  formed  at  and  noai  the  surface  from  the 
akabal  to  tbo  aurroanding  water,  and  this  currant  will  go 
oo  aa  laag  aa  tbara  ia  aaon  aleobol  at  one  part  of  the 
awrCMa  thiiis  at  anetbor.  R  tbo  Toasat  ii  deep,  theaa  eur- 
rents  will  bo  baliT.rt?  !  bj  counter  currents  below  them,  but 
if  the  depth  of  the  water  is  only  two  or  three  millimetre, 
tha  anrfacc-eurrent  will  sweep  away  the  whole  of  the 
watar,  leaving  a  dfjr  apot  wbaio  tba  alsohol  wao  dropped 
in.  This  phenomenon  waa  first  described  and  oxplained 
Ijy  FroftK.^or  Jamc*  Thcirn^ii^:!,  wnij  ?.!-.o  rx;liincd  a  pheno- 
meaon,  the  converse  of  this,  called  the  "  teats  of  strong  wine." 

If  a  wine  glass  be  half-filled  with  port  wine  the  liquid 
riaas  a  little  op  the  aide  o<  tbo  ghMa  as  otbaL-liqtiida  do. 
Tha  wine,  however,  eoiitatos  aieobot  and  water,  both  of 
which  evaporate,  Imt  thn  fp,=.;cr  than  the  water,  so 

Aat*tba  auperficlal  layer  becomes  more  watery.  In  the 
■iddla  at  the  vesael  the  superficial  layer  recovers  ita 
||j  diftnioft  fraoa  batfliw,  but  tha  Clm  adbariiy  to 


tho  sicli?  of  tKo  plx-^s  b^ynmes  mora  watery,  and  tbara> 
foro  has  a  higher  iurfacc-tcasion  than  the  surface  of  tho 
stronger  wine.  It  therefore  creeps  up  ihr  «idy  of  ihu  glass 
dragging  tha  atroBg  wiea  aftor  it,  and  thia  goes  on  till 
tha  quantity  of  ioM  dnggad  np  ooOoela  iato  a  drop  and 
runs  down  the  side  of  the  g'.aKR. 

Tha  motion  of  small  pieces  of  (^caphor  floating  ou  water 
arises  from  tba  gradual  colntioo  of  the  camphor.  If  thia 
taltoa  plaoa  moro  lapidljr  on  ooo  aida  of  tha  piaaa  of  aaaipbor 
than  on  tba  other  aide,  tba  auffaea  laniion  \aoomaa  waakar 
where  there  ia  moat  camphnr  in  solution,  and  the  Inmp, 
being  pulled  unequally  by  the  sarface-tensions,  moves  off 
in  tha  dirostion  of  the  strongest  tension,  nama^,  tovatda 
tha  aida  on  whidi  kaat  aamphor  ia  diaaolvad. 

If  a  drop  of  other  la  hold  naorlho  anfaaa  of  mlar  Aa 

vapour  of  ethc-r  condsriscn  on  t^e  surface  of  the  water,  and 
surface-currents  aro  furauxi  fluwingin  arary  direction  away 
from  under  the  drop  of  ether. 

If  wo  piaaa  a  mall  floataaf  bo^  ia  a  abaDow  vaaaal  of 
water  aad  wet  one  rfdo  of  it  witii  alodiel  or  otbar,  it  witt 

rncivo  off  ^rith  i;roat  velorrity  and  pVim  about  on  llie  mirfaca 
of  thci  water,  the  part  wet  with  alcohol  being  always  tha 

Tha  snrfaca-tenaion  of  aaaronry  ia  greatly  altarad  by  di|ht 

changes  in  the  state  of  tha  aurfaoe.    The  snrfaoa-tansion 

of  purr  rnervTiirj  i«  so  great  that  it  la  very  d:f!icuh  to  ktojj 

it  elaan,  for  every  kind  of  oil  or  grease  spreads  ovsr  it  at 


'Rut  the  most  rrmarkatlo  effecta  of  c^inntro  of  Bnrfa©*- 
tonsion  iut)  thuae  produced  by  what  u  called  the  eiectno 
polarisation  of  the  aurfaca.  The  tension  of  the  sorfaea 
of  ooQtut  of  maionrjr  and  dilute  aalpborio  aaid  dapaada 
on  tbo  eloctfoiPollTo  feroo  acting  between  tha  BMVOBiy 

and  the  acid.  If  th'^  flfictruinut] vo  forco  is  from  tbo 
acid  to  the  mercury  tha  surface-tension  iooreaaes  ;  if  it 
is  from  tha  mercury  to  the  add,  fl  ^^muM***,  Faraday 
observed  that  a  large  drop  of  aiereaiy,  raating  on  tba  Art 
bottom  of  a  veasal  containing  dilute  acid,  changes  its  fona 

in  a  remarkabki  way  when  rrinnerted  with  one  of  the 
electrodes  of  a  battery,  the  other  electrode  being  placed  in 
the  acid.  When  tha  marenry  ia  made  poaitiva  it  becomoa 
duU  and  spreads  itself  out;  when  it  is  made  negative  it 
gathera  itself  together  and  becomes  bright  again.  M. 
Lippmann,  who  has  made  a  careful  inyestigation  of  the 
au^ect,  finda  that  exoeedinglj  small  variatiooa  of  tba 
oleotroBiottTo  foioo  prodaoo  aoaMblo  diaagaa  in  ti«  aufaea' 
tcnsinn.  The  effect  of  one  of  a  DanielTs  cell  is  to  increase 
the  tcnmon  from  30"4  to  40  6.  He  haa  constructed  a  capil- 
lary electrometer  by  which  difl'eraDcea  of  elactrio  pot«ntiaJ 
leaa  than  ODl  oLthat  of  a  Daaiall'a  aaa  aan  ba  dateoted 
by  Iho  dilbmioe  of  the  praaaora  laqoiiad  to  fofoa  tha 

mercury  to  n  pivcn  pioiTit  <-:f  ft  fino  capillary  tube.  He  hos 
also  constructed  an  apparatus  m  which  this  variation  in  the 
surface-tension  is  made  to  do  work  aad  drive  a  machina, 
Ho  baa  alao  fuond  that  thia  aotiaa  k  lofaiaibla,  for  wliaa 
^  area  of  the  oaiiMa  of  eentaak  «f  iha  aetd  ai^  nareorr 
is  made  tn  increaae,  an  electric  eurrent  passea  frcm  ihf 
mercury  to  the  acid,  the  amount  of  olactricity  which  passes 
while  the  surface  increaaea  by  one  aqaaia  eantimetra  htfaf 
suffloiMit  to  daoempoio  '00Q013  giawBaa  of  vator. 


Oh  m  fo: 


IT  I.iqtnn  F:i.m 

o?  ReyoluTIOW. 

A  aoap-bobble  ia  simply  a  (dr.ull  quantity  of  so«p-«radi> 
spread  out  so  a.^  to  eij  <  ?.n  n  lar.;o  surface  to  the  air.  The 
bubble,  in  fact,  has  two  surfaces,  an  outer  and  an  inner 
surface,  both  oipoaad  to  air.  It  haa^  fhoNfgni,  a  iiertaia 
of  awfbaaaaaiy  dapaadi^f  oa  the  area  of  thoat 

?.  —  0 
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two  surfaces.  Sinco  in  tho  caaa  of  thin  films  thn  ontcr 
•od  inner  surfaoea  aro  approximatelj  equal,  we  shall  cou- 
•Uer  the  area  of  the  film  aa  representing  either  of  them, 
•od  shall  UN  tlM  Bjmbol  T  to  denote  the  ener^  of  unit 
of  tnar  of  the  ffim,  hoth  nnfaeei  being  taken  together.  If 
T*  is  the  energy  of  a  single  surface  of  tho  liquid,  T  the 
energy  of  the  film  is  2T.  When  by  meana  of  a  tube  we 
Uow  air  into  tho  inside  of  the  bubble  we  increase  its 
tolmm  aod  tfaamfom  ita  aurfaoe,  and  at  the  aama  time  we 
do       in  fbrdng  «Jr  into  it,  aad  tlrae  incneea  die  energy 

of  the  bubble. 

That  the  bubble  has  energy  may  b©  shown  by  leaving 
the  end  of  the  tube  open.  The  bubble  will  contract, 
foidqg  the  air  out,  aod  the  cturant  of  air  Uown  tbrou^ 
tlia  tone  may  1w  made  to  deflect  the  flamo  of  a  candlik  If 

the  bubble  i<!  in  tha  form  of  a  ^ikeva  of  ndtoe  r  this 
matenaLaiuface  will  have  an  area 

8=*w*   (1). 

If  T  I'!  tlia  energy  corresponding  to  unit  of  area  of  the 
film  the  surface-eoetgy  of  tho  whole  babUe  will  be 

nmiwtV  (S). 

Tho  increment  of  this  energy  corresponding  to  an 
iacrease  of  the  ladiua  from  r  to  r  -i-  dr  it  therefore 

W8s8«rTiir  (8). 

'JSImf  iSbh  jaflieaee  of  energy  was  obtained  by  ford^g  in 
«ir  at »  preeaMe  greater  than  the  atmoapheric  pwewiw^  and 
thve  tnereaatng  Ae  Toltune  of  the  babble. 

Let  n  bo  tho  atnioRiEheric  pressure  and  11  +  ;)  tho 
pressure  of  the  air  within  the  bubble.  The  volume  of  the 
•phereii 


aod  tho 


of  vol u toe  !s 

iV  =  iw^dr. 


(5). 


Now  if  we  auppoae  a  quantity  of  air  already  at  the 
pressure  11  +  p,  the  work  done  in  forcing  it  into  the 
bnkUa  ie]M(V.   Hence  tho  eqaation  of  work  aod  energy  is 

•  <  .  .  (•), 

....  <7), 
.   .   .   .  <SK 


4wf,*drs6mt/r 
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This,  therefore,  is  the  excess  of  the  pressure  of  the  air 
within  the  babble  over  that  of  the  exteroat  air,  and  it  ie 
dao  to  tho  aetion  of  the  inner  aod  outer  eorfaoee  of  the 

bubble.  We  may  conceive  this  prcsaure  to  arise  from  tho 
tendency  which  the  bubble  haa  to  contract,  or  in  other 
words  from  the  surface-tension  of  the  bubble. 

If  to  inoreaae  the  area  of  the  anrfeoo  feqoires  the 
expenditonof  work,  die  eorfaoe  mart  lOMit  extoneion,  and 
if  the  bubble  in  contracting  con  do  work,  the  eurfnce 
must  tend  to  contract.  The  surface  must  therefore  act  liko 
a  sheet  of  india-rubber  when  extended  both  in  length  and 
hraadth,  that  i%  it  most  exert  aurface-tension.  Tho 
ieonoo  of  the  aheet  of  india-mblwr,  however,  depends  on 
the  extent  to  which  it  in  stretohed,  and  may  be  different  in 
differeat  directions,  whereas  the  tension  of  the  surface  uf  a 
liquid  remains  the  same  however  much  the  film  is 
oxieoded,  ood  the  teoaioo  at  mof  point  ie  the  eame  in  all 
direetiona. 

Tho  int'  Ti  ity  of  this  surface-tension  is  measured  by  the 
stress  which  it  exerts  across  a  line  of  unit  length.  Lot 
M  neefore  it  in  the  case  of  the  spherical  soap-bubble  by  con- 
rideri^g  the  atrew  oxertod  \)f  one  hemiaidiere  of  the  bubble 
on  the  other,  aenaa  the  cbvamfer^oee  of  a  great  drcle. 
Til  in  -HreHs  i-s  balanced  by  tho  pressure  p  acting  over  the 
»re«  of  the  same  great  circle :  it  is  therefore  equal  to  xr^p. 


To  dotormine  the  intensity  of  tho  surface-tention  we 
have  to  divide  this  quantity  by  tho  length  of  the  line 
across  which  it  acts,  which  ia  in  this  case  tho  circnmfc  rvnce 
of  a  great  circle  iwr.  Dividiog  vr'p  by  this  length 
wo  obtain  |pr  aa  die  valao  of  theintensify  of  (ho  nttfee»> 
tension,  and  it  is  plain  from  equation  8  that  this  is  eqaal 
to  T.  Hence  the  numerical  value  of  the  intensity  of  the 
Burface-tenaion  is  equal  to  tho  numerical  value  of  the 
•arfaco.eoeigy  per  onit  of  stuface.  We  moat  remember 
that  eineo  the  f ha  be*  two  aocraoea  tho  ■iifMO'taMtai  «f 
tho  Rim  is  double  the  teoeJoB  of  A*  oufiMe  of  the  liqaid 
uf  which  it  is  formed. 

To  detemiM  the  relation  between  die  sorface-tansioa 
aad  the  pieNiire  which  balaooa*  it  when  the  form  ol  the 
eorfaoe  is  not  spherical,  let  na  oooaider  the  foUowi^ 
ca.«o  : — 

Let  fig.  8.  represent  a  blcUoq  thYough 
the  axis  Cc  of  a  soap-bubbla  in  the  furin 
of  a  Sigam  of  revolotioo  boouded  by  two 
eireohr  dieka  AB  end  a&,  and  having 
the  meridian  section  APa.  Lot  PQ  bo 
an  imaginary  section  normal  to  the  axis. 
Let  the  radius  of  this  section  PB  be  y, 
and  let  FT,  the  tangent  at  make  on 
angle  a  with  the  axis. 

Let  us  consider  tho  Rtressea  which  aro 
exerted  Across  this  imaginary  section  by 
the  lower  part  on  the  upper  part  I  f  the 
internal  pressure  exceeds  the  external 
pressure  by  p,  there  is  in  the  fint  pisce 
a  force  iryp  acting  upwards  arising  from 
the  pressure  p  over  the  area  of  the  aeo- 
tiot.  Id  the  next  plaoei  there  ie  the  ear- 
face  tension  acting  dowowarda^  bat  at 
an  angle  a  with  the  Tertieel,  eeroes  the 
circular  section  of  the  bubble  itself, 
whose  circumference  ia  2s-y,  and  tho  downward  force  ie 
therefoi*  2«yT  eoe.  o. 

Nr  V  forces  are  balanced  by  the  external  foioe 

which  acu  on  tho  disk  ACB,  which  we  may  call  F. 
Hence  equating  the  force»  whicJi  act  OB  tho  poirt|0> 
included  between  ACB  and  PRQ 

vy*p  -  2ryT  co«  «s  •  F  (V). 

If  we  make  CB»s^  ood  sopposo  *  to  vary,  the  shap»  of 
the  bobble  of  eonne  tonaioing  tho  some,  tbo  valoea  of  f 
and  of  a  will  diangn,  hot  the  other  qnantltiei  will  bo  «oi^ 
atant  In  studying  thi'se  variations  we  may  if  we  plaaM 
take  RH  our  independent  variable  the  length  i  m  the 
meridian  sectiun  AP  reckoned  from  A.  Differentiating 
equation  9  with  reapeet  to  «  we  obUin^  ofter  dividing  bf 
2ir  OS  a  oonunon  factor 


Now 


Tco«.a^  +  Tjr»lii.  "3J=sO. 


>sio.«, 


Tho  ndioa  of  eorvatoio  of  the  mendian  aeetiati  b 

»i=-2  a». 


The  radius  of  curvature  of  a  norm  il  si  li  sn  of  the  surface 
ot  right  angles  to  the  meridian  section  is  eqoal  to  the  port 


>f  tho  mrraol  out  off  Igr  tho  axii,  which  it 


Hence  dividiog  equation  10  by  y  sin.     we  find 

This  equation,  which  gives  the  pressure  in  terms  of  tho 
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pr'ncipftl  raJii'  of  cui  viture,  though  here  proved  only  in  t!ie 
eue  oi  a  surface  of  i«TwlutioQ,  must  Le  true  of  all  aurfacu. 
For  the  curvature  of  Mty  MffMe  Ai  •  given  point  may  be 
«omplct^j  ddUMdintotias  <rf  the  poaitions  of  its  priiidfd 
Dormal  wction*  ud  their  ndii  of  cnrratore. 

Before  poing  further  -ro  r;i;iy  dcdttce  from  equation  9 
Hm  nature  of  all  tLo  tii-un^s  of  revolution  which  a  liquid 
ma  assume.  Let  ua  fint  determine  the  nature  of  a 
anch  that  if  it  ia  roUed  on  the  axia  ita  origin  will 
I  oat  the  meridian  lection  of  the  bubble.  Since  at  any 
tnatant  the  roUin^  curvu  i«  mtating  about  the  point  of 
oontact  with  the  axus,  the  line  drawn  from  this  point  of 
contact  to  the  tracing  point  must  be  normal  to  the  direction 
of  motion  of  the  tracing  .point  Hence  if  N  is  the  point 
of  eofltaet,  NP  moat  be  normal  to  the  traced  conre.  Also, 
■LDce  cbij  iiLj  ]h  H  tarii^'oiit  to  the  foUing  curve,  the  ordinate 
Ffl  is  the  Mrpeadicakr  from  tho  tracilig  point  F  on  the 
iMtgaol  H«oee  the  relatioa  IwlmMn  th*  ffadfaH  vtelor 
and  the  perpendicular  on  the  tangent  of  the  roUing  cnrrti 
most  be  identical  with  the  relation  between  the  normal  FH 
and  thn  ordinate  PK  of  the  traced  curve.  If  we  Wlilt  f 
for  Plf(  then  y-r  cca.  a,  and  equation  9  becomes 

Tiun  relation  between  y  and  r  i»  identical  with  the 
velatioa  between  the  perpendienlar  from  the  ioew  of  • 

aonic  section  on  the  tangent  at  a  given  point  and  the  focal 
diatataoe  of  that  point,  provided  the  transverae  and  con- 
japto  WMM  flf  tiw  oonis  an  im  and    mpMthd/f  vhrn 

•ai£,aadl>«L. 

Beoce  the  meridian  section  of  the  film  maj  be  traced  bj 
Iht  bum  9t  lacJk  a  eonie,  if  th«  oonie  i»  iiMule  to  rail  ou 

Ox  TUM  sirrxKijfT  Fokms  or  tub  Mjsripuk  Lm. 

(1.)  Wben  tt*  eodo  ia  an  •Uipo»tho  tteridiiiii  line  ii  in 

the  form  of  a  series  of  wave'^,  and  the  film  itaelf  has  a  series 
of  alternate  aweUing;i  and  coDtraotaoDa  as  represented  in 
8  Md  9.  Ihii  torn  «f  A*  flUa  ii  «dtod  Iba  im- 
dnloid. 

Xlx)  WhaBflMelHiMebMMiMadrd«,aaaHddkBliBB 

Ixxr^mes  a  straight  hnn  pr.rallel  to  the  axis,  and  Aa  ttm 
pemfs  into  the  iarm  of  a  cylinder  of  revolution. 

(1ft.)  As  the  ellipee  degenerate?  into  the  straiglil  Itae 
Joiaiagilaloai,tha«oBtnatadpK«laot  th*  aadaloid  becoaie 
MRoaar,  llli  at  laet  Ae  flgnn  beeomea  a  aeriea  of  tpherea 
IB  contact. 

La   all  theae  ca."<;.'(   tlio   inlcru."^!    |ir(«,iaur6  exceedji  the 

external  bj  —  wJHere  a  u  the  Bcmitninsverae  axis  of  the 
'  a 

aoide.   Tlw  reavltaBt  of  the  internal  pfenufe  and  the 

iurfif £y tenaiuD  i:i  eijuivalcnt  to  :\  tenaion  along  the  axis, 
and  the  numencal  value  of  thu  tension  is  equal  to  the 
force  doe  to  the  action  of  this  pressure  on  a  circle  wkoM 
tfeiaeter  ia  equal  to  the  ooqjugate  axis  of  the  ellipse. 

(S.)  When  the  conio  ia  a  parabola  the  meridian  line  ia  a 
«tenary  (fig.  10),  the  btenial  pres^uro  equal  to  the 
estemal  preaaore,  and  the  tension  along  the  axia  ia  equal 
ta  ShTm  «kaca  ai  k  lha  diataaea  «f  tta  vartax  fnaa  Aa 


(3k)  When  die  eonie  is  a  hyperbola  the  meridian  line  is 
ia  the  form  of  a  lu-oped  curve  i  tig.  II).  The  correejK>nding 
igate  of  the  film  u  caUed  the  nodotd.  The  nsuJtaut  of 
tta  hlamal  fraanre  and  the  surface-tension  ia  aqaJmlaet 
la  •BMma  abag  the  axia  eqnal  to  that  due  to  a  pressure 
p  aettag  on  a  dida  whoee  diaiaeter  is  the  ooojngate  axis  of 

fhe  byperWa. 

When  the  eot^ugate  aiia  of  the  hyperbola  ia  made 


sniallor  and  smaller,  the  nodoid  approxiin.ates  L  ore  and 
muro  to  the  series  of  spheres  touching  each  other  aloug  the 
When  the  conjugate  axis  of  the  hyperbola  inotaaew 
without  limit,  the  loopa  of  the  Doddd  are  crowded  on  one 
another,  and  each  becomes  more  nearly  a  ring  of  circular 
Bection,  withwut,  however,  ever  reaching  th'.s  form,  Tht 
only  closed  surface  beloBcing  to  the  series  ia  the  sphere. 

These  figures  of  revolution  have  been  studied  mathe- 
matically by  PoisBoo,*  Qoldschmidt,*  Lindeldf  and  Moigno,* 
Delaunar,*  Lamarle,*  Beer,*  and  Mannheim,^  and  have  been 
; .  dL:ced  experimentally  bj  FhlMii*  ia  dia  l«a  tfifiMWil 
ways  already  daecribed. 


Pta       UndaloU.   Ita,  Mk.— CataaeU.   Tie.  11.- 

The  limiting  conditionu  of  the  "tnbility  of  thrso  f  cniree 
have  been  studied  both  mathematically  and  expenmeatally. 
We  shall  noltoa  aa^  tvo  af  thaia,  tka  figrliadar  aad  th* 
cateaoid. 

bXAitiory  or  THE  CyuxDIS. 

The  cylinder  is  the  limiting  form  of  the  aadiiloid  when 

the  rolling  ellipse  Krcun^  r  circle.  When  the  etliime 
dilTeia  innuitely  litliu  from  a  circle,  the  equation  of  the 

meridian  liM  baeaMa  affCosiBately  y  -•  a  -l-  e  sin.  ^ 

wbaia  e  ia  inaa   Tlifii  b  a  ainiple  hanDoaie  wava-Haa^ 

whoee  mean  distance  from  the  axis  is  a,  whose  wave-lenglh 
is  2ra,  and  whose  amplitude  is  c.    The  internal  ptesaure 

T 

corresponding  to  thia  ottdnloid  ia  aa  before  p--.  Now 
eoaaidar  a  portiea  of  a  eyliadiio  film  of  kagtb«  teratiaated 

by  two  eqnal  disks 
of  radius  r  and  cua- 
taining  a  certain 
volume  of  air.  Let 
one  of  theae  diska 
be  made  to  upprr^rh 
the  other  by  a  small 
qtiantity  dx.  The 


rig.  12. 


film  will  awell  out  into  the  oonvezpart  of  an  iuidnloid,hanBg 
iu  largeet  aeetioB  midway  betwaan  the  dbka,  and  we  have 

to  detennino  whether  the  iuternal  prCMnre  will  be  greater  or 
les«  than  before.  Ii  A  and  C  {Rg.  12)  are  the  disks,  and  ii 
X  the  distance  between  the  disks  is  equal  to  «t  half  tht 
wave-length  of  the  hamonio  oonre^  the  diake  wilt  be  at 
the  poiirta  whan  tka  earra  ia  at  itamaaa  dtitaB0«,li«B  tha 

T 

axi%  and  tiMpttMaia  will  tlumfioiialio^Mberen.  IfA^ 

C,  are  the  disks,  so  that  the  distance  between  tbcm  ia 
l(»a  than  in>  the  eanro  mnat  be  pndtioad  b^ond  the 
diska  befana  it  ia  at  its  mean  dirtaaee  from  the  ana. 
Haaoa  ia  this  case  the  mean  distance  is  less  thaa  r,  and 

T 

the  pressure  will  be  greater  than  — .    If,  on  the  other  hand, 


the  disks 
them  i 


isks  ore  at  A^andC^aa  that  the  diataaee  belweaa 
is  greater  than  vr,  the  eoive  will  laadt  ita  mntt  di» 


■  JTMMlb  awwlt  Jtf«aiwi  a^HXMn  (IMl). 

jungtntit  saw  imhm  mmm  4HM  tOatttagMk  IMl). 

*  LtfoM  i4  caleul  d-  •srMfees  (Fliil%  IMI). 

*  "  8ar  Is  surf  ICS  d*  rsvolstlea  daet  la 

oonstante,"  lAomviUtt  /(ntrnatt  Vl 

'"Thiorit  georoetnque  In  rijnBiet  eSBtNl 

tAeati.  d4  Btlmiu*.  16S7. 

*  Tractatu*  lU  Tluoria  MMtmsUta  Phamomeiwnm 
acHoni  gravUittU  HetraclU  dkttrvtuontm  (Boao, 
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tanro  from  the  aria  lieforo  it  reaches  tlie  dUkB.  The 
meaa  dutaoce  wUi  therefore  be  gnater  than  r,  aud  the 

pnwimiriUUlwtbu^,   Hom  tt  «w  «f  Ot  dfakB  be 

will  be 

inrrex<^?d  if  Um  dutance  between  tbe  dialu  ib  le«a  than 
Iiali  ilio  circumfereQce  of  either,  and  the  pressure  will  be 
diminished  -A  the  dLstance  ia  greater  than  this  qunntitj. 
la  tbe  Mine  w«j  we  tnaj  ahow  that  if  the  diataaee  between 
fh»  dUs  it  foereaied,  the  pramu*  triU  bo  or 
tnrrfta.^'Mf!  Bcccrding  as  the  distance  is  liHt  4V  Bwn  than 
hail'  the  circiiiiiiereace  of  cither. 

Nut  let  UB  consider  a  cylindrio  film  contaiaed  between 
two  eqoal  fixed  disk*  A  and  and  let  »  third  dUk,  C, 
1w  placed  midwtf  betweea.  IM  C  b*  elightl/  diaplaced 
tow^vrds  A.  If  AC  and  CB  are  each  leas  than  half  the 
circumiereuce  of  a  disk  the  pressure  on  C  will  increase 
OQ  the  ode  of  A  and  dlmiaish  on  the  side  of  B.  The 
neslUBl  fom  mi  C  will  therefore  tend  to  oppoee  the  die- 
plMOWrt  Hid  to  bring  Q  beek  to  ita  original  poaitioo. 

Tan  eqniL-Wtirn  of  C  is  therefore.  Ktabln,  It  is  cmv  to 
show  that  if  C  had  been  pLaced  m  any  other  poaiUon  than 
the  middle,  ita  equUbrinci  aid  have  been  stabla  Henoe 
the  film  ii  etoble  aa  regards  longitudinal  diaplacemeato,  It 
it  «1m»  tttUt  ta  regarda  displaoemente  tmwvMN  to  tiw 
axis,  for  the  film  is  in  a  state  of  tension,  and  anv  !at/^r^1 
diS[jaoemeat  of  its  middle  parus  would  produce  a  resnit&nt 
force  tending  to  restore  the  film  to  ita  original  poaition. 
Hmm*  U  tha  leagth  «f  the  qrUodrio  film  ia  \am  thea  ita 
droamfcteiiee,  H  b  in  eiabfe  eqnjlibtinin.  But  if  the 
length  of  the  cylinrlric  film  is  greater  than  its  clrcamfercnce, 
Md  ii  wo  auppciaa  the  disk  0  to  be  placed  midway  between 
AaDd  B,  and  to  be  mored  towards  A,  the  preaaore  on  the 
ride'aoik  ▲  will  diminiah,  end  tket  «a  the  aide  next  will 
laeweia,  ao  Aat  the  twoltaiit  lone  wili  toad  to  inanaae 
tbfv  diaplacprcont,  and  the  equilibriom  of  the  disk  C  ia 
thernf urn  unaiubia  Hence  the  equilibriom  of  a  cylindrie 
film  whosF,  length  i»  greater  thiaq  ita  drcumferenoe  ia 
unsuble.  Saeh  a  fikt.  if  ever  ao  little  diataihed,  will 
begin  to  eoBlnel  «•  eae  aa«limi  and  to  expead  el  aaoAar, 

till  lU  form  i:f!A.i«s  to  rsvcrrLl-tle  a  cylinder,  if  it  does  not 
break  up  into  two  parts  which  become  ultimately  porttona 
cCqphana 

tmutMun  w  A  JwT  ov  Lnnnix 

"Wheniliq-nd  f^owg  out  of  a  \>^'^^^  tlirougli  a  circular 
opening  in  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  the  form  of  the  stream 
is  at  first  nearijr  cjltndrical  thuu^^li  its  diameter  gndtt- 
aOj  diainiahes  from  the  orifice  downwaida  (W  account 
el  die  IBflieaaing  velocitj  of  the  liquid.  Bat  the  liqnid 
after  it  laeTea  the  Teasel  is  subjeot  tc>  no  forces  u.x.  i  ]  t 

Snaritj,  the  pressure  of  the  air,  and  its  own  surface- tensionu 
f  these  graTikj  has  no  effect  on  the  form  of  the  stream 
esaapi  in  diaviag  aaaoder  ita  parte  ia  a  nrtioel  direction, 
baeaaae  the  lower  porta  are  raoring  faster  than  tihe  apper 

parta.  The  reaiatiiuc^i  of  the  air  proJucea  litUo  dh- tarl:i;i.ijce 
aatil  the  relocitj  becomes  rtrj  great  But  the  surfaco- 
teasion,  acting  on  a  ojlindrio  column  of  liqnid  whoae  length 
esoaeds  the  liaiit  of  etahtliQry  begiBe  to  produce  enU^^e- 
BMttta  and  oontrmetioBa  ia  the  stream  as  soon  as  the  liqnid 
has  left  tlj'j  cirifice,  and  th' iu  iiu,, ualitii^  in  the  figure  of 
tlis  ooltimn  go  on  increasing  till  it  is  broken  up  into 
elongated  fragments.  These  fragments  as  '  thej  are  fall- 
ing through  Uia  air  ecntiaoo  to  bo  acted  on  bjr  anrfaoe- 
tension.  They  thoNforo  ahortao  tijemaalTes,  and  after  a 
aeriei  of  o»cillations  in  ■(^-hich  they  beoome  alternately 
elongated  and  flattened,  settle  down  into  the  form  of 
fipherical  dfOpa» 

This  process,  whish  we  have  followed  m  it  '  akes  place  on 
OQ  iadiTidual  purtim  of  the  ULm^  It^uid,  gu«4  thxvo^  its 


several  phases  at  different  distances  ten  the  orififli^  BO 
that  if  we  examine  different  portions  of  the  SlraeiB  sa  it 
descends,  we  shall  find  next  the  orifice  the  unbroken 
column,  then  a  series  of  contrsctiona  and  eolsrgemeats, 
then  elongated  drope,  then  flattoood  ixogt,  and  00  oa  till 
the  diopa  beooBM  sfhecieoL 

Statitiitt  of  THl  CaTENoit>, 

When  the  intemal  pressure  is  equal  to  the  external,  the 
film  forms  a  surface  of  which  the  mean  curvature  at  every 
point  ia  zero.  The  only  surface  of  revolution  having  thai 
property  ia  the  catenoid  formed  by  the  revolution  of  a 
catenary  ;ibout  its  directrix.  This  catenoid,  howeTer,  La  in 
stable  equilibrium  only  when  the  portioo  considered  is 
such  that  the  Ungenu  to  the  catenary  at  ito  oitwillito 
intersect  before  they  reach  the  directrix. 

To  prove  this,  let  us  consider  the  catenary  as  the  form  of 
equilibrium  of  a  chain  suspended  between  two  fixed  poiuLs 
A  and  B.  Suppose  the  chain  hanging  between  A  and  ii 
to  be  of  very  greet  Ungllh,  than  the  tensioa  el  A  or  B  will 
be  Tcrj'  f^rc  at.  Let  the  chp.in  b*^  hauled  in  orer  n  peg  at 
A-  At  lirst  the  tension  will  diminish,  but  li  tlia  process 
bo  continued  the  tension  will  reach  a  minimum  value  and 
will  aftocwavda  iaeteaao  to  iofiaity  aa  the  chain  between  A 
end  B  appioadiaa  to  the  fona  of  a  atraighl  Una  Kaaeo 
for  erery  tension  greater  than  the  minitcuni  tension  there 
are  two  catcaariss  passing  through  A  and  B.  Siace  tha 
tensioD  ia  measured  by  the  height  above  the  directrix  these 
two  cateaariae  have  the  aaiao  diraetiix;  Evaiy  cateoeiy 
lying  betweea  them  haa  ila  diieetriz  higher,  and  overjr 
catenary  lying  beyond  then  hM  ^irootliK  bwar  than 
that  of  the  two  cateoariea. 

Now  let  us  consider  the  aufeeas  of  revolution  formed  by 
thia  qrotom  of  eateaaiiae  levolviag  abont  tha  directrix  «[ 
the  two  eatanarise  of  eqoal  taaaiaa  We  know  that  the 
radius  of  curvature  of  a  surface  of  revolution  in  xhe  p  lane 
normal  to  the  meridan  plane  is  the  portion  of  the  normal 
intercepted  by  the  asia  of  revolutioo. 

The  tadiaa  of  owvafcore  of  a  cataaaiy  is  equal  and  o|pp» 
■ito  to  the  portiea  of  the  nonoal  intercepted  by  the  direo> 
trii  (if  the  cateciiiy  Hence  a  catenoid  whose  liireclrix 
coincides  with  the  axis  of  rerolution  has  at  every  pomt  ita 
priao^ndiiof  Murvaiare  equal  aado|ipoailab  tht 
flMaa  corfatne  of  Ifco  aarf aea  ia  aon^ 

The  catenariae  wU<3i  He  betweea  Ao  two  whoae  diie» 

tion  cuiiiL-iJes  with  the  axis  of  revolution  generate  eur- 
faces  whose  radiua  of  curvature  convex  towards  the  axis 
ia  the  watidiaa  plaao  ia  late  tiiaa  the  ladins  of  cot-cavo 
conratnra.  The  aiaan  curvature  of  these  surfaces  is  tliai^ 
fore  convex  towards  the  axis.  The  catenariee  which  lit 
Ixyoijd  the  two  generate,'  t- ji-i\icca  who#6  radiuR  of  curvature 
convex  towards  the  axia  in  the  meridian  plane  u  greater 
than  the  radius  of  concave  curvatwOi  The  mean  curratoio 
of  these  sarfscea  is,  therefore,  concave  towards  the  axia, 

Now  if  the  pressure  is  equal  on  both  aidea  of  e  liquid 
film,  if  ita  mtun  curveJurti  i'*  rero,  it  will  be  in  ecjuilitrinm 
This  is  the  case  with  the  two  cateooida.  If  the  mean 
curvature  ia  convex  towarda  the  axis  the  film  will  move 
from  the  axia.  Hence  if  a  film  in  the  form  of  the  catenoid 
which  is  nearest  the  axia  ia  ever  ao  slightly  displaced  from 
the  axis  it  will  move  fafthv  iiOBi  tlui  ana  till  it  loactei 
the  other  catenoid. 

If  the  mean  ctirvatnre  is  concave  towards  the  axis  the 
film  will  tend  to  approach  the  axia  Hence  if  a  him  in  the 
form  of  the  catenoid  which  is  nearest  the  axis  be  displaced 
towu.'ilg  the  axis,  it  wiU  tend  to  move  further  towa^d^  the 
axis  and  will  oollafee.  Hence  the  film  in  tha  form  of  the 
c^'.t^noid  which  is  nearest  the  axis  is  in  aaatablo  eqaffibciato 
under  the  condition  that  it  is  exyw-o^d  to  eqoal  prrsanrt* 
within  and  without.    If,  h«>wtiver,  tiie  cucular  suds  oi  the 
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Cateooid  &ro  cluaed  with  aulid  disks,  so  that  the  volume 
of  air  contained  between  these  dieks  and  the  film  u  deter- 
minate, the  film  iriU  b*  in  stable  •qsilibriiun  hommi 
large  a  portion  «f  tiM  tttenarjr  it  maj  «ORBit  oL 

The  cn'icrinii  &s  to  whether  any  gom.  Crt<»Oid  !■  ateU* 
or  not  maj  be  ob''aiDed  as  followa. 

Lat  PABQ  and  ApqB  (fig.  IS)  be  two  catMAiiii  having 
tk*««n»difMlriz«ldiaton«:tingin AandE  Dnnrflpand 
Of  tOBduDf  bodi  MteDAriea,  P/>  and  wilt  intafiwl  at  T, 
a  point  in  the  directrix;  for  ainca  any  catenary  with  iu 
directrix  ia  a  similar  figure  to  any  other  catenary  with  its 
directrix,  if  tha  directrix  of  the  one  coincides  with  that  of 
(ha  other  the  centre  of  similitade  most  lie  on  the  common 
directrix.  Also,  since  the  currea  at  P  and  p  are  equally 
inclined  to  the  directrix,  P  and  p  are  c  rns.  t  riding  points 
and  the  line      moat  pass  through  the  centre  of  similitude. 


Similarly  Q7  moat  pMS  tbio^k  flw  etntN  ot  ifanllitade. 

Hence  T,  the  point 
uf  intersection  of 
and  Qf,  moat 
b«  th«  eeatn  of 
•Imflltod*  mai 

rnuit  he  on  the 
common  directrix. 
Henea  the  tan- 
gaota  at  A  and  B 
lothaappcreatMi- 
sry  must  intertcct 
aboTe  the  direo- 
trix,  and  the  tan- 
fMlialAaadB 

to       IdWar  eatensry  mnit  intenaet  ImIow  tbt  dbwefiis. 

The  cu:i(!;tiori  of  auLiluy  (if  w  cuteuuid  ia  therefore  that  the 
tangeuta  at  the  extremitiee  of  ita  generating  eatenary  moat 
intarMCt  baion  thajr  taadi  tha  diraetiix. 

BfMmm  Of  A  Ttun  Svwacei. 

shall  next  consider  the  limiting  conditions  of 
stability  of  the  horisontal  sarface  which  sapaxataa  a  heavier 
laid  above  from  a  lighter  fiuid  below.  Tboa,  in  aa  experi- 
ment nf  D  ij  rcz,'  a  Tr  t,"^fl  containing  o!tve  oi!  i^  j  1  ict  d 
with  lU  tuuuih  downwards  in  a  vessel  containing  a  mixtaru 
of  alcohol  and  water,  the  mixture  being  denser  than  the  oil. 
Tlia  aiuriaea  «i  aaparatioa  ia  Ia  thia  caaa  honaantal  aud 
ataUa^  ao  that  tha  aqwUbrimii  ia  aalab&had  «f  itnlf. 
Alcohol  18  thc-n  ai'.tiid  vfn-  p;rni!ual]y  to  the  mixture  till  it 
becomes  bghter  than  the  oil.  The  equilibrium  of  the  fluids 
would  now  be  unstable  if  it  were  not  for  the  tension  of  the 
mHaea  nhiA.  aapaiataa  them,  and  vbich,  whan  tha  ofifice 
af  tfca  vaaaal  ia  aot  too  large,  coBtiDtMa  to  praaarra  the 
atabQity  of  the  eqaib'brium. 

When  tha  eqoilibriam  at  last  becomes  unstable,  the 
dartmction  ol  aqvifibriam  takes  place  by  the  lighter  fluid 
aacianding  id  ooa  part  of  the  orifice  and  the  heavier 
daaeaading  in  tha  otliar.  Heuce  the  displacement  of  the 
surface  to  which  we  must  direct  our  attention  is  one  which 
not  altar  tha  vdome  of  the  liquid  ;o  the  vessel,  aud 
'  i  tbaiafef*  ia  «p«ard  in  one  part  ol  tha  tnrfaca  and 
downward  in  another.  The  Eimplest  case  is  tint  of  ;i 
rectangular  orifice  in  a  horixoDtoI  plane,  tho  udea  being  a 
and  h. 

Let  the  eorfaee  of  amratlon  be  nl^hMdly  la  tiw  flaaa  af  the 
itUce,  asd  Ut  tbs  ce-erainataM  m and  y  be msssated  bota  eae  eenrr 
paialUI  to  the  tidei  a  ud  b  rtsptctiTely,  and  let  ■  b«  nessared  op- 
ws*d».  Th«n  11  ^  be  the  density  ©f  the  npper  Uqnid,  sad  #  thst  of 
^  law  liqoid,  saJ  P  the  original  prcMor*  at  the  muUn  of  wpars- 
tMB«  thaa  when  the  tarUe*  teeeivee  an  upward  dispUecment  t,  the 
jmennaboTeitwiUUr-^  aBdywt  MowitiriU  beP-»^ 
w  tl»atth«saifteewfllWaetsd<BtyaaayiiaiapiiassBi«(y>r)^ 


«  "  Snr  an  c»«  particniier  d«  IVquilibre  das  liqnMf"."  F.  De- 
fies JfeaMOiM  MM.  49  fAttd.  4t  iUlgi^  mi  e(  iUi. 


Kow  if  the  displacement  a  be  eveiywbere  very  ■nalt,  Uie  enrvataia 
latkeplaaeafaiallsltaaiaadiiewillU  Mtd^ici^ectlfalf  t 
aid  IT  T  la  tha  auftaa-taasisa  lha  whole  apaaid  Ana  vitt  ba 

If  tUU  qn&ctitT  ii  of  tlm  ume  tit^  t,  the  di>pt*eenieat  vill  lis 
ilionvaad,  and  tL«  wiuilibriuiD  viU  be  unttabU'.  If  it  i»  of  the 
oppoaite  liipi  from  t,  the  rquilibriuDi  will  lie  »tal>l>'  Tlie  liiuitin^ 
condition  mny  be  found  by  {luttiog  it  equal  to  scro.  Que  forui  ol 
t  r  V i  ijtion  of  the  equation,  end  that  wUA  b  ajiitlkabia  ta  the 
CM*  of  a  rcetaQgalar  orifice,  is 

asCd&jMdawffir. 

SnMtatiBf  to  tha  a^iatiMi  «a  find  the  coaditioa 

!*  **  sUble. 
0  neutnL 
-  uniUble 

Tliat  the  turfaee  may  eoincids  with  the  edge  of  the  Olilci^  whlrh 
is  a  ieetaagl%  whees  sides  are  a  and  h,  w«  must  have 

when  m  and  n  ere  integral  nambcri.  Alao.  if  m  unti  n  irc!  ic  ih 
unity,  the  displacement  will  he  rntirily  ^loaitivr,  etui  the  tc'  im  h  jI 
the  Uqui'd  will  notVu  Lur.-i.-ni;,  'I'j.nt  '.In-  t,.I'..iii.-  lu  .  Ik-  c;':.itiijit, 
aithet  N  or  m  tuoet  be  an  cTCD  number.  We  lia\e,  lUisreXurc,  to 
Boder  which 


eeanot  be  nude  aegativ*.    Under  thcea  couditiatM  the  ei)ilililitlttai 
is  stable  for  all  small  dlsplaeemenU  of  Um  euriaoa.    The  ■wslUif 
•I*    n*     4  1 

afimiirfUa  valaa  af  p-^-ji  isp-i-j;.  wlMnakllia  kai|«ddaitf 
Oanatiagta.  Haaaa  the  condi  ties  tfattfaOitria  that 


bapaitlivatiaaalttr.  'WhaDflMbNadAlblsiithaajv/~^r^ 

the  lenj^h  a  rni;,-  Vu  -^nlliiii : 

When  the  onticx  la  ui:^uLir  ul'  ladlus  a,  the  liutitiiig  value  of 

/T 

a  is  a/  —  « ,  where  i  li  the  haxt  root  of  the  cquetion 
^  9f 

S  c*       X*  t* 

The  leaat  root  «C  this  «q,«ation  la 

saS*a9l7l . 

If  A  ii  tlie  height  to  which  the  lii|aid  u  ill  in  a  ca^>tllaiy  tvba 
of  ault  radius^  uen  the  diameter  of  tlm  lerjjot  orihce  is 

=  5-4188  VJf. 
iL  DbJIM  fituad  ftvui  Id*  rr]K-ritii?nU 
ia  -  5  iSJ  v'A, 

Errfcx  or  SovAOB^Ufaioy  on  iu£  V  klocitv  or  WAvaa.* 

When  a  aartai     uravaa  are  propagated  on  tba  anrtaca 

of  a  liquid,  tlio  surface-tension  has  the  efTect  of  increaaiiig 
tho  prc»feuru  at  the  crests  of  the  waves  and  diminiahiitg  it 
In  the  troughs.  If  Ika  ware^laagtli  ia  A»  Ilia  ciiiiatiMt  at 
thaaorfaea  ia 

yofr  s!n.2«' . 
Tha  praaaiua  dna  to  tha  surface-tension  T  ia 

Thia  praaan  mnal  ba  added  to  the  preaaure  dua  to  gyavil/ 
^py.  HaiMS  tlM  mvaa  viU  be  propagatad  aa  if  tba 
intanai^  af  gim^^  bad  baas 

instaad  af  ^.  K«ir  It  ia  abawn  in  lijlradjnaBuCi  Att  Iba 


«  See  Sir  W.  ■nioiii 
i'ktt.  Mt§,t  hot,  1871. 
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ivlodt/  of  propagation  of  waves  ia  d«ep  water  ii  Uiat 
■oqaired  by  a  hoavj  body  falling  tb rough  half  tho  raditu 
•f  tha  eirde  whoaa  circam/cranc«  is  tlie  wav«-leugUi,  or 


Hit  TCbef ^  ia  a  miitiiaua  wlwii 

and  tlia  miaimam  value  ia 


Vor  w«vw  wtuiM  Isogtli  iioa  emt  to  cnrt  is  ^sater 
Aan  X,  the  principal  force  eoDeermd  la  tbe  notion  la  that 

(jf  gniviUition.  For  ware^  whoae  length  is  less  than  A  the 
pnaoipal  force  conccrced  in  Lhat  of  aarfaoe-teoaioo.  Sir 
WIDiua  ThomAoa  propoeea  to  diatiagoiili  tka  ktlar  kind 
«f  wavea  by  tha  name  of  ripplea. 

Whan  a  snudl  body  ia  parUy  inmeraad  In  a  liquid  ori^n- 
allj  at  rest,  and  moTea  horiaontally  with  constant  velocity 
V,  warea  are  propagated  through  the  liquid  with  various 
VidMitfes  according  to  their  teapeetiva  wava-lengtha.  In 
front  of  tbe  body  the  relative  velocity  of  the  fluid  and  the 
body  varios  from  V  where  the  fluid  is  at  rest,  to  zero 
at  the  cutwater  on  the  front  surface  of  the  body.  The 
waves  produced  by  the  body  will  travel  forwards  faster 
than  the.  body  till  they-reach  a  distance  from  it  at  which 
the  relative  velocity  of  tho  body  and  the  fluid  ia  equal  to 
the  velocity  of  propagation  corresponding  to  the  wave- 
length. The  waves  then  travel  along  with  the  body  at  a 
oonatant  diatanea  in  front  of  it  Haaca  at  a  eartain 
dittanee  in  front  of  tin  body  then  it  •  aeden  of  vav^^ 
which  are  stationary  with  re.'ipect  to  tho  body.  Of  these, 
the  waves  of  miaimum  velocity  furin  a  stationary  wave 
nearest  to  the  front  of  the  body.  Between  tbe  body  and 
khia  ftnt  wave  the  aoifaoe  ia  eomjpatativel/  amooth.  Then 
oomaa  tiie  atationaiy  wave  of  ninimum  Teloeitj,  wliieh  is 
the  in  1^  marked  of  the  series.  In  front  of  this  ia  a 
doullo  itenes  ot  slatiouary  waves,  the  gravitation  waves 
forming  a  series  increasing  in  wave  length  with  their 
diatanoe  in  front  of  the  bodj,  end  the  anrfaoe^eaaioii  waves 
or  ripplea  diminfaliing  in  waTe-lengtli  with  dieir  Aitance 
from  llio  In  i]y,  ail  t  liolh  seta  of  waves  rapidly  diminishing 
in  amplitude  with  their  distance  from  tbe  body. 

If  the  current-function  of  the  water  referred  to  the  body 
oanaidmd  aa  erigia  ie  t^,  then  the  eqtwtion  of  the  fonc  of 
tke  ateat  of  nwmve  of  iratocilgr  w,  the  ctesi  of  vhieh  (ravels 
•loRg  wttli  the  bodj*  >B 

where  dV  is  an  element  of  the  length  of  tbe  crest  To  inte- 
grate thi.H  equation  for  a  solid  of  given  form  is  probably  diffi- 
cult, bat  it  i»  easy  to  sw  that  at  Dome  di.tiauco  on  cither  side 
of  the  body,  where  the  liquid  is  aensibly  at  rest,  the  crest  of 
ihm  wave  will  annn«inato  to  aa  aavMtato  iadiaod  to  the 


palik  of  tbe  body  at  aa  eagle  wlKMeeineia  ^»whoto  w  ie  the 

velocity  of  the  wave  and  V  is  that  of  the  body. 

The  cieete  of  the  difTarent  kinda  of  waves  will  therefore 
appear  to  divttfe  ee  dMjr  get  fttrther  front  the  body,  end 

t*ic  irtives  them.^clves  will  bo  less  and  le».t  percopliblo. 
But  those  whose  wave-length  is  near  to  that  of  tbe  wave 
of  mininura  velocity  will  diverge  Ics-s  than  any  of  the 
othen^  e»  that  tha  moat  oiMked  featoie  at  a  distance  front 
tbe  boidj  will  bo  tbe  two  long  linee  of  lipplee  of  miaimam 
tdiNtty.  It  tbe  aa^  between  tbeae  ii  2f « tbe  fcloci^  of 


thabodl^ia  waoe.d^wbeiawfcrwalM>ia  abeoliS 
mettaa  par  aeeoad 

Tablu  or  SuRTAOi  Tsmsion. 

Ia  tbe  faUowiaig  tables  the  anita  ol  Jeutb,  anee,  and 
tfan  an  tbe  eeatimetre,  the  gramme,  and  tbe  aeeond,  and 

the  unit  of  force  is  that  which  if  it  acted  on  one  graniiLe 
for  one  second  woald  commaoicate  to  it  a  velocity  of  on* 
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Olive  Oil  and  Alcohol,  12'2. 

Ohvo  uU  ftftd  suueouit  akotiol  (sp.  e.  -0281.  tciuion  of  (ttttnrbet 
25  8),  C -8.  •agle  87*  48', 

Quindce  baa  dotonailied  the  snrf ace-tension  of  a  gr«at 
many  sabataaeae  near  tiieir  point  of  fusion  or  solidification. 
II r;i>3tbod  was  that  of  observing  the  form  of  a  large  drop 
standi  ug  on  a  plane  aurface.  If  K  ia  the  height  of  tbe 
flat  surface  of  the  drop,  and  k  fbafe  4if  tha  paiak  wbara  ila 
tangeat  plaae  ia  Tertical,  then 


car^. 


wfth 


Atr.     Wilw  H«mB| 


tf  Liquid t  at  their  PoiM 
From  Quincke. 
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Quincke  finds  that  for  •evamleeriaa  of  subataneee  tbe  ear* 
liwe4eiialoBia  nearly  propottioaal  to  tha  daBafty^aolbatif  wa 

oatt(K-i()^-  ~  the  apeaide  ooboeioo,  we  may  atala 

Of 

general  results  of  his  experiments  as  follows 

The  bromidea  and  iocUdee  have  a  apeeifie  eohmion  aboot 
batf  Ibat  of  menoiy.  Tba  aitialaa,  abloiidaii.  aogan,  and 
fat%  oa  alao  tbe  metab^  leet^  biemiitb,  aad  Mtiaon|'(  hnn 
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A  specific  cohesion  nearly  equd  to  that  of  mercnry.  Water, 
the  carbunatca  and  BulphaU»,  and  probably  luit«ji, 
•nd  tba  metais,  piatioam,  gold,  wiver,  cudmiiim,  tui,  and 
copper  hava  a  apccific  coheaioa  doubU  that  of  menory. 

Zinc,  iron,  and  palladium,  three  times  tlfltt  ol  flMNWy,  and 

§odnxaif  n;x  umea  that  of  mercury. 

RlLATIOJ*  or  SORrACE-TKNSIOV  TO  Tempehatuee. 

It  appears  irom  the  ezpenmeutd  ot  Brunner  and  of 
Wolff  OD  tha  aacent  of  mMr  in.  tolMi  Ihsfe  ai  tlw  ttmptnr 
trae  f  centigrade 

T«75-«>  (1-0^1870  (Branaer) : 
sre^S  (1  -  0  oott  +0-«00(I041M<),  te  » tate  -OHM  on.  die. 
mttn  (Worn) ; 

mTt'Ua^  O-OOUUk  Cor  a  laba  HMM  on.  dlnMnr  (WaUQ. 


Sir  W.  ThomBon  has  applied  the  principles  of  Thermodj- 
namics  tu  determine  the  thermal  effects  of  increafiing  or 
diminishing  the  area  of  the  free  surface  of  a  Ui^uid,  and 
has  shown  that  in  order  to  keep  the  tcmperatura  r^ilMlaiil 
while  the  area  of  the  surface  increases  by  anity,  an  amount 
of  beat  must  be  supplied  to  the  liquid  which  is  dynamically 
equivulftU  to  the  j'rtxiuct  of  tbo  ab.Hohu«  temperature  into 
the  decrement  of  the  surface-tensioo  per  d^ree  of  tampers 
tura.  We  may  call  tlua  the  ItOmU  htat  ^  imfut-imlm' 
noH. 

It  appears  from  tho  experiment-s  of  Brunner  and  Wolff 
that  at  ordinary  temperatures  the  latent  heat  of  extension 
of  the  surface  of  water  is  dynanuQallj  equivalent  to  about 
half  dia  isaobatiMsal  wotk  doaa  iii  pradneu^  tin  twrfati^ 
aumiaa.  (a  a  tt.) 


CAPI8, or  CAni;a  tewii  of  tha  Fbilippba  Idaada,  in  a 

prorinco  of  th^  ^amo  nnmr,  r,!i  thn  north  ctiji**  P^itttt,  at 
the  mouth  oi  the  nvens  lauay,  P^uil^i^,  aud  Iv.^u,  which 
are  subject  to  inundations  during  tho  rainy  »eajion.  It  is 
tba  aaat  «l  a  8|iaiuaii  alcalde^  and  is  dafandad  by  a  email 
fort.  Voat  of  ilabaildiBgi  an  light  erectiona  of  nipa  {lalm. 
Its  ertxjrts  are  mainly  rice,  dyewood,  gold-dust,  and  cattle. 
Population,  11,470.    Lak  11°  25'  N.,  Jong.  122°  45'  E. 

CAPISTRANO,  OiovAWNi  di  (1386-1456),  was  born  at 
tha  littla  town  of  CMM»tiaao  in  tha  AbrniaL  Ha  »aa 
adneatad  for  tha  pransaion  of  law,  and  till  ahont  his 
thirtieth  year  was  engaged  ir.  pnctico  as  en  advocate.  He 
than  entered  the  Franciscan  order,  and  became  one  of  ita 
RMiat  rigid  and  devoted  adherents  At  the  same  time  he 
tmrnmitmrntmA  y^y  remarkable  powaia  aa  a  popinlar  preacher, 
and  WBB  ooBseqaenUy  employed  on  variooa  misaioits  by  the 
pofMifl.  lu  H50  he  was  sent  by  Nicholaa  V.  to  Germany 
to  preach  againat  the  Uoasite  heresy,  and  at  the  aaue  time 
to  excite  the  Germans  to  a  crusade  agaiaat  1|m  Turks  who, 

oiaiiiui  Sonpa.  Oapiatruio'dttl  nmeh  to  npren'^he 
Hosaite  movement,  ami  though  ho  failed  to  eicite  a  cruia.lf 
against  the  Turk^  Lis  religious  enthusiasm  sustained  the 
iiJiabitanL;  of  Belgrade  whaa  thattowit  was  besieged  by 
tha  Totkiah  lonea  in  1466.  Ha  aeeompa&iad  them  with 
the  aroia  in  hia  hand  in  their  aaceeasfnl  sorHe,  a  few  months 
be/orr  hLs  deatb.    ITo  was  canoniz'-J  in  1690. 

CAPITAL,  in  social  discussions  sometimes  treated  as 
tatithettcal  to  Laboor,  is  in  reality  the  accumulated  savings 
of  labour  and  of  the  profits  accruing  from  the  aavings  of 
labour.  It  is  that  portion  of  tho  annual  produce  reserved 
from  consumption  to  supply  JuUiro  w;i;its,  to  cxU-nd  tho 
^hera  of  production,  to  improve  iudustiiai  inatrumenta  and 
ftiititmm,  to  carry  oat  works  of  paUie  talSBtj,  and,  is  dioit, 
ti  icrtire  STirl  enlarge  the  various  means  of  progress 
ntcKA^ty  to  &n  uicreaalag  community. }  It  is  the  increment 
of  wealth  or  means  of  subeistenoe  analogous  to  the  increment 
of  popolatioaaodof  (ha  wantaof  eiviliiedman.  Hence  Mr 
miO  and  odiar  aeopoBMata,  w^an  aaaldng  a  graphic  expres- 
sioa  of  tho  service  of  capital,  have  called  it  "abstinence." 
Tha  l&boarer  serves  by  giving  physical  and  mvutal  effort 
in  order  to  supply  hia  means  of  consumption.  The 
Ci^taliat,  or  labourercapitaliat,  serves  by  abstaining  from 
eoosumption,  by  denying  htnadf  the  present  enjoyment  of 
more  or  less  of  his  means  of  consumption,  in  the  prospect 
of  a  future  profit  This  quality,  apparent  enough  in  the 
lw|tlMtlmii  of  oapital,  appliea  equally  to  all  its  forms  and 
ataoaa;  baaaoae  whether  a  capitalist  stocks  hia  warehouse 
wia  goeda  and  produce,  improves  land,  laoda  on  mortgage 
or  other  security,  builds  a  factory,  opena  a  mine,  or  orders 
the  ooostmction  ot  maehinea  or  ahipo,  there  is  the  element 
«f  adf-dspriwl  for  tha  pfwanti  with  thafUc  of  oltinata 


toss  of  what  ii  his  own,  and  what,  inataad  of  aaving  and 

embodnng  in  some  productive  fiirm.  he  might  choose  to 
consume.  On  this  ground  rc^ts  the  Justihcation  of  the 
clainu  of  capital  to  ita  industrial  rewards,  whether  in  tha 
form  of  rant,  intetaat,  or  ptofita  of  trade  and  iaveatnaiit. 

To  any  advance  in  tho  arts  of  indwtry  or  tho  eouforla 
of  life,  a  rate  of  production  exceedint;  tho  rate  of  consump- 
tion, with  consequent  accumulation  of  rtutourccji,  or  in  other 
words,  tha  formation  of  capital,  is  indispensable.  The 
{trimttilva  oaltivatora  of  tha  soil,  whather  those  of  aaaisBl 
times  or  tho  modem  pioneers  who  have  farmed  settlsmanls 
in  the  forests  of  the  New  World,  soon  discovered  that  their 
labour  would  be  raiderad  more  effective  by  implements 
and  auxiliary  powers  of  various  kinds,  and  that  tmtil  the 
produoa  from  axiatio|[  naaaa  of  cvltivatioii  axcaadad  what 
was  nacassaiy  for  their  subsistence,  there  oonld  he  naithar 
labour  on  their  part  to  produce  such  implements  and 
auxiliaries,  nor  means  to  purchase  them.  £v«ry  branch  of 
industry  has  thus  had  a  demand  for  capital  within  its  own 
cildes  from  tho  earlisat  ttmaaii  Tha  fliat  arrow  heads^  tha 
■tone  and  hroiua  ntanMla  of  foasilifaMas  origin,  and  lha 
ru  li  implements  of  agriculture,  war,  and  navigation,  of 
which  we  read  in  Homer,  were  the  forerunners  of  that  rich 
and  wonderful  display  of  tools,  machines,  engines,  fumacea, 
and  eountlasa  ingenious  and  costly  appliances,  which 
represent  so  large  a  portion  of  the  capital  of  civilized 
countries,  and  without  the  pre-existing  capital  could  not 
have  been  developed.  Nor  in  the  cultivation  of  land,  or 
the  production  simply  of  food,  is  the  need  of  implements, 
and  of  other  auxiliary  power,  whether  animal  or  mechanical, 
the  only  need  immediately  experienced.  The  deinands  on 
the  surplus  of  produce  over  consumjition  are  various  and 
incMsant  Near  the  apace  of  reclaimed  ground,  from 
whidi  tha  cultivator  derives  but  a  bare  livelihood,  are  aona 
marshy  acres  that,  if  drained  and  enclo&cd,  would  add  con- 
siderably in  two  or  three  years  to  the  produce  ;  the  forest 
and  other  natural  obstructions  might  also  bo  driven  furtlicr 
back  with  the  result^  in  a  few  more  jears,  of  profit ;  f encsa 
aioBscsssaiy  to  allow  of  pasture  andfidd  eropa,  roada  havo 
to  be  made  and  farm  buDdings  to  be  erected  ;  is  tho  work 
proceeds  more  artificial  inveatmenta  follow,  and  by  these 
successive  outlays  of  past  savings  in  improvements,  renewed 
and  enhanced  from  gsneratioa  to  gaoaiatum,  tho  land,  of 
littla  talaa  in  ita  natwa)  state  oitbar  to  tha  owner  and 
cultivator  or  tho  community,  is  at  length  brought  into  a 
highly  productive  condition.  The  history  of  capita]  in  the 
soU  is  substantially  the  history  of  capital  in  all  othar  spheraa. 
No  progress  can  be  made  in  any  sphan^  aoiali  or  laifs^ 
withont  leserrsd  fonds  possessed  by  few  or  mora  paiaons, 
in  smaU  nr  large  amounts,  and  the  progress  in  all  casea  is 
adventured  under  self-deprival  in  the  meanwhile  of  aoqniied 
TalnOj  and  mora  or  less  risk  as  to  the  final  rtsalL 
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CAPITAL 


Capital  is  necessarily  to  be  diitinguULed  from  money, 
v.  itli  wbicli  in  ordinary  unmenclatiire  it  ia  olmoet  identicaL 
It  u  impossible  to  draw  anj  line  where  cftjutal  may  not 
opmto  uxMlj  witlioat  4I»  tiil«i*«itjen  of  ttoney.  A 
farmer,  manufacturer,  or  artlsm,  wfco  hna  sivpd  frcm  his 
oonaumptioD  and  expend  of  iho  pa«t  year  an  anjount  of 
product-ralue,  may  in.  the  following  year  either  employ 
uon  labour  to  direct  production  or  diT«rt  •  portion  of  the 
hbavrbitlicrto  employed  tw  an  improvement  of  his  process, 
which  in  either  case  would  be  an  invettment  of  capital 
Money,  strictly  speaking  ia  the  gold  and  sUvcr  coins  in 
cirealatioD  and  bankivK  nterve,  and  its  sum  in  the  United 
Kiofitoa  ID»2  *n«nt  to  o*<r  100  millions  •terling.  But 
wliaB  tha  bank  dapoaita  of  the  kingdom  are  taken  into 
account,  they  are  found  to  be  fivej  of  hundreds  uf  millions 
■terling,  all  activa  aa  moaej,  and  forming  what  ia  called 
the  "  floating  eapital "  Ow  country.  The  exphoatioii  ia 
that  the  farmer,  manufactarer,  and  artisan  alrcidy  'upposod, 
hanng  a  surplus  produce  to  dispose  of,  sell  it  at  what,  they 
deem  the  proper  timo  for  their  advantage  and  put  the  pro- 
aaeda  in  bank;  or  the  domestic  senrant  or  Ubouriog  man 
baring  •  aorplnB  from  bia  wages,  or  fba  faiTMtor  or 
speculator  in  stocks  and  shares  having  realized  a  profit, 
or  the  owner  of  a  thousand  acres,  or  the  miUioRaire 
ambarrossed  with  the  returns  of  a  capital  to  large  that  he 
aan  only  add  to  it  year  aftar  jaar,  do  tbo  aama  thing — the 
money  employed  ui  tbeia  mnlKplled  tttnanetioiBa  being 
merely  tlie  vf-Licle  of  tliv'ir  notiticn  in  raoney-Talue,  and 
after  accomplustiing  one  senes  of  transactions  being 
available  for  another  aeriea  following.  The  deposita  thua 
nade  to  the  banks  may  be  recalled  aoon  or  late,  in  whole  or 
in  part,  or  may  g»on  iacreaaing  under  the  same  names  for 
a  genrration  :  but,  in  any  case,  they  are  the  realized  money- 
values  of  commo4ities,  wages,  rentai  intern^  and  profits,  of 
which  the  owners  had  no  pwaant  need,  and  wbidi  tiiey 
placf  (1  at  til?  flfrnci  of  thn  public  ID  this  social  form  at 
some  rate  of  interest  until  such  time  aa  they  might  choose 
or  need  to  recall  them.  This  ia  capital  in  ita  most  ritalized 
form,  baaanaa  it  ia  offered  through  the  banka  to  all  who 
want  aifital  and  can  giTo  the  requisita  aeenritim  of 
document  or  character  for  its  ;>=iyrii'  r;t  In  proportion 
aa  this  fnnd  increaasa  a  eonntrj  may  be  safely  deemed  richer 
ia  resoorca  for  thn  nrtaodad  aoipbjmaBt  of  labour  in  alt 
profltable  branchea  of  indoatrj,  and  for  coping  with  every 
exigency  in  its  indnstrial  and  commercial  condition.  It  ia 
11  Dt?i:e*8ar)'  clement  of  all  prrat  entorprisi-s,  fi'.i'-li  a.s  railways, 

telegraphs,  lines  of  ocean  steamers,  and  the  like,  aa  well  aa 
of  operations  in  foreign  eomnwrea  wbara  fbara  fa  n  long 

train  of  o'ltkya  in  mntpnal!*,  wmgea,  and  charges  before 
there  can  be  any  return.  Still  the  idea  of  capital  cannot 
be  confined  to  money  and  bank  deposits  of  money.  The 
indafiaita  aztantto  wbi^  in  tba  prMtacal  eoodnct  of  trades 
•ndindnatriaa,  tta  capita]  is  inaanaihiy  inereaaed  ont  of  the 
resources  of  the  business  itself,  without  loans  or  contribu- 
tion of  new  capital  shares,  and  the  facility  with  which 
fffOMlty  and  commodttiM  eommand  the  energy  of  free  and 
MttVa  capital,  forbid  anj  narrow  definitioiL  The  capital  of 
a  eonntry  can  scarce  be  said  to  be  leu  than  the  whole  sum 
of  it^  Ln  .c^tmenu  in  a  produ«tivni«nn.  Mid  poattawng  a 
recognized  productive  Taluei 
The  distuiction  of  "fixed*  and  "cfatnlating'  capital 

by  tbo  nutlior  of  thn  WeiJth  of  yationt  (book  il  c.  i  ) 
ciDiiui  fail  to  be  always  useful  ia  exhibiting  the  vanoua 
forms  and  conditions  under  which  capital  is  employed.  Yet 
tha  jwioctpal  phanomann  of  capital  nra  found  to  ba  the 
•MBi*,  wbatbor  tba  form  of  tnvaatnent  ba  nora  less 
parmaoent  or  circulablo.  The  machinery  i[i  wlij  :h  capital 
■  "fixed,"  and  which  yields  a  profit  without  apparently 
changing  bands,  is  in  reality  parsing  away  day  by  day, 
aatil  it  ii  vom  oni^  and  baa  to  bn  fapiaead.  Soalao  of 


drainage  and  other  land  improrementa.  THien  tba  Batunl 
forests  have  loeo  consumed  and  the  landowners  begin 
to  plant  treea  on  the  bare  places,  the  plantations  whiW 
growing  .an  a  aonrea  of  baaltb,  abetter,  and  •mbolKab' 
ment — they  ore  not  without  a  mi'rrta!  profit  tyiroughc*!t 
their  various  etagt^a  to  maturity — and  when,  at- the  iape 
of  twenty  or  more  years,  they  are  ready  to  ba  cut  down, 
and  tba  tiatber  is  sold  for  useful  pnipoaa^  tbaia  ia  a 
harveat  olF  Aa  original  capital .  expended  aa  aaaeatinlly 
as  in  the  case  of  the  more  rapid  yearly  crops  of  wheat  or 
oats,  The  chid  distinction  would  appear  to  rest  in  the 
element  of  time  elapsing  between  the  outlay  of  capital  and 
iU  return.  Capital  maj  be  employed  in  short  loans  or  bills 
of  exchange  at  two  or  three  months,  in  paying  wages  cf 
Labour  for  which  there  may  be  return  in  a  day  or  not  in 
less  than  a  year  or  more,  or  in  operations  involving 
witbin  tbemsdraa  ovaty  fatm  of  capital  aspenditore,  and 
requirinr;  n  few  ymrs  or  ninety-nine  years  for  the 
promised  fructilicaiion  on  which  they  proceed.  But  the 
common  characteristic  of  capital  is  that  of  a  f unci  3  u  ldicg 
a  return  and  reprodneing  itaalf  wbethar  the  time  to  this 
end  be  long  or  aboit  Tba  division  of  aspendttun  «r 
labour  (all  expenditure  harin;:  a  fir  .ti nation  to  labour  of 
one  kind  or  another)  into  "  productive  "  and  "  unproductive  " 
by  the  same  distingoiabad  an^Otity  (book  iL  c.  3)  ii 
also  apposite  both  for  purpoasaoC  politioal  aeonotqy  and 
practical  guidance,  though  aeonomiats  bave  found  'it 
difficult  to  define  where  "productive  eiT>jnc!iture "  ends 
and  "  nnproductive  ex|ienditure "  begins^  Adam  Smith 
indndaa  ui  his  enumeration  of  the  "fixed  capital  "  of  a 
connfn,'  "  th^  acquired  and  useful  abilities  of  all  the 
itiaiiL>ilaiit«  ; '  and  in  this  sense  expenditure  on  education, 
arts,  and  Kiences  might  bo  deemed  expenditure  of  the 
most  productiva  Talnei  and  yet  be  wanting  in  strict  com- 
merelal  aeeonnt  of  tta  pnifit  aad'Ioia.  It  nnat  ba 
adir.ittPil  that  there  is  a  personal  expenditure  anaong  ell 
ranks  of  society,  which,  though  not  in  any  sense  a  capital 
expenditure,  may  become  capital  and  receive  a  prodasliffa 
application,  ^alaraya  to  ba  pnf erred  to  tba  groasly  mvnK 
duetive  form  in  tbe  interest  botb  of  tba  poaseaaora  and  of 

^hc  '"I .in rii r, :ii?y. 

These  remarks  have  prob&bly  indicated  wuh  sufficient 
clearness  the  origin,  nature,  and  uses  of  (apital.  The  subject 
in  its  details  is  full  of  controversies,  on  which  it  would  ba 
out  of  place  here  to  enter.  It  may  be  enough  to  indi- 
cate simply  some  conclusions  which  appear  to  be  fully 
established.  1*  Capital  is  not  a  prerogative  or  monopoly 
of  any  daaa,  but  embraces  botb  in  ita  actual  fona  aad 
its  future  possibilities  all  classes  of  men  from  the  humblest 
labourer  to  the  millionaire.  2.  In  proportion  as  capital 
increases  the  rate  of  profit  falls,  the  competition  of  capital 
with  capital  being  fnfly  mora  close  and  active  than  that 
of  labour  witb  labour  {J.  ft.  MiH^  Prmeiple$  of  Politimt 

Kconomy,  book  iv.  c.  4).  3.  The  amount  of  iho  annual 
producQ  falling  to  capital  is  necessarily  larger  in  proportion 
to  the  amount  falling  to  labour  iu  countries  where  the 
capital  ia  large  than  in  those  where  it  is  relatively  small, 
in  old  than  in  new  conntriea,  though  the  rata  of  profit 
may  be  lower  in  the  fr^n  pr  than  in  the  latter.  The  rata 
of  profit  may  fall  over  the  whole  capital  of  a  country,  aad 
yet  ffom tba ineieaaaof  capital  employed  the  aggregate  profit 
be  undimintshod  or  even  incrca&od.  M.  Bastiat  puta  tbta 
conclusion  in  the  following  formula: — "In  proportion  to 
the  increase  of  capital  tlio'a&asfaic  share  of  the  total  product 
falling  to  tha  capitaliat  ia  aa^aanted  and  bia  rtiatwt  ahaia 
is  diminidied ;  wbila,  «n  tba  oontrary,  the  laboomr^  sbai* 
is  increased  both  absolutely  and  relatively"  (ITarmonitM  cf 
tolUxeal  Economy,  viL)  4.  Capital,  so  far  from  being  tba 
antagonist,  is  the  ally  of  labour,  the  indispenaabia  IDflaN 
of  all  aataadad  .«nipk|ypaat  aad  lawud  of  Ubooiv  HLvtfB 
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M  of  all  inereMo"  of  population  and  vMSiatA  well  Uing 

Gurnes,  put  ii.  «.  3). 

CAPITANATA,  or  Fooqia,  a  proTinoa  of  Southern 
ludj,  formarly  belongijag  to  tho  kingdom  of  Naplaa.  It 
bM  aa  ana  of  2956  tqnare  miles,  and  is  bounded  on  the 
K.  and  R  by  the  Adriatic  Sea,  on  the  S.E.  by thaproriooe 
of  Bari,  ou  the  S.  by  BoailicaU  and  Principato  Ultariore, 
OD  the  W.  by  BeDevento  and  MoUaa.  Tho  suuth-wogt  of 
th»  pcQviuea  ia  oeoupled  bj  tbe  alopM  aod  andarfalla  of  the 
ApraaioM,  and  oa  tha  north-aaat  tha  wnurtdn  uaas  of 
I'rargaDO  coTors  an  extent  of  more  than  800  square  miles. 
The  central  district,  however,  is  rery  krel,  aud  u  knuwn 
as  the  Tarogliere  di  Pnglie,  or  Cbesa-board  of  Apulia  ; 
while  th«  mouotaioont  porta  alao  anoloao  nony  lartilo 
Talleya.  Except  at  the  promontory  of  Oargono  fho  eooat  ia 
low,  and  is  in  many  parts  covered  witli  lu^^uons,  of  which  the 
principal  are  tbe  Lago  di  Lesina,  tho  Lago  di  Yerana,  and 
tho  Logo  di  SalpL  The  harbours  are  few  and  unimportant 
Zho  Foctot%  tlto  Candalaro,  aad  the  Cerrajo  aro  tho  ohiof 
rxTon,  to  wkiok  most  be  added  the  Ofanto,  wUoh  forma  the 
booodlt;^  tOWllda  tho  south.  Tbe  products  are  wheit, 
moiaob  F**!*^  traits,  hamp,  flax,  oil,  aod  wins;  the  breeding 
of  honeo  and  eattlo  ii  pumiod  to  a  oonafderablo  oitODt,  aod 
Tast  herds  of  ghocp  aro  pastured  throughout  the  province. 
The  manufactures  are  few  and  of  no  great  importance;  and 
Um  CoauMrM  consists  mainly  in  the  ooasting  trade.  The 
BHwiao  ii  dividod  into  tho  thiyo  diotrkto  of  Foggia,  San 
Bovora,  aod  JfaofrodoQio;  ito  eapltal  ii  Foggia,  and  the 
other  principul  towns,  besides  those  which  give  name  to 
the  districts,  are  Luoera,  Bovino,  Carigaola,  Asooli  di 
Eatriaao,  snd  Yiesto.    Popolatiaft  ia  1871,  S9S,758. 

CAPITO.  or  Koir'puir,  Wolmaxo  FaiuoiOk  (U78- 
1541),  a  Reformed  diTina,  was  bom  of  hiunble  parentage  at 
Hagenaa  in  Alaace.  He  was  oducuted  for  the  medical  pro 
(oasiofi,  and  ho  also  dorotod  aomo  time  to  tbo  atodj  of  law,  in 
vlueli  hp  galled  tho dogreoofdoetor.  AlfhoiUM  tfaaohe 
applied  hiin«elf  so  oirru>>i.t!y  to  theology  that  he  receivwl  the 
doctorate  in  that  faculty  alsu,  aud  taught  fur  some  time  at 
Freiburg.  He  acted  for  three  years  as  pastor  in  Bruchsol, 
■nd  wifl  tiioa  ooUad  to  tho  eothodml  ohnreh  of  BomL  In 
1590  ho  lOBOfod  to  Ifiiii^  at  tho  loqiiMl  of  Alfaroohi, 
afdd>iahop  of  that  city.  In  1523  he  settled  at  Strasburg, 
lAoro  he  lemaiaed  till  hia  death.  He  took  a  prominent 
pHl  in  tlw  iiriiir  ooclsoiaatical  tvaamotioiui  of  the  16th 
oootary,  was  piMent  at  tho  seoond  cooferenee  of  Zurich 
ind  at  tho  eoi^oronco  of  Marbarg,  and  along  with  Bucer 
was  appelated  to  present  to  the  emperor  the  confession  of 
Aiuibaig.  From  hia  ondeaTouia  to  oonniliato  tho  Lotbonu 
•ad  Zwiagliaa  partioo  ia  ngaid  to  tta  anuMali,  ko 
seems  to  hive  incnrrod  the  auapiciona  of  UiOvn  friends  ; 
while  from  his  intimacy  wit  h  several  diTinoi  of  the  Sociniau 
tehooi  ha  drow  oa  hkoaelf  the  charge  of  Arianiam.  Hia 
ptiacipal  vocIb  im%,—JMtitMiiomfim  HAraimrwm  tibri 
Av;  MmarroHomm  m  HtAaem  tt  Bottom  FropikttM;  and 
XxpttaUio  doctistima  tn  Hexaetwron. 

CAPITOL,  the  groat  temple  of  Jupiter  on  the  Tarpeian 
or  CapitoUne  Hill  at  BoOMl  Sii  Bom. 

CAPirOLINUS,  Jmuuiy  OOi  of  a  number  of  hlfltoricol 
Witan  who  Ured  aboat  tho  «od  of  the  3d  century.  See 
ACOUSTA.N  History,  voL  iii  p.  73. 

CAFmXLA&IES  aro  oortaia  kw*  eaaetod  nadw  the 
oa^tifloi  of  kfali  of  «ba  F^nUA  iiMu  Ikoyara  oallod 
Capitularia,  a  name  of  no  classical  authority,  but  derived 
from  eapitnlutn,  tbe  diminutive  of  caput;  and  they  are 
to  described  from  the  circumstance  of  their  being  OMOted 
«  digeetod  eafntnUuim,  by  heads  or  ehapton.  The  term 
>•  vvry  frequently  and  ia  a  general  ionao.  bat  in  other 
instances  capitulanea  are  distinguished  from  laws. 

Tho  lawa  of  tho  Fraaki  were  eaaetod  "  conioaau  popuii 


at  coMlitatMNia  refia."  Liborty  was  the  chief  inheritance 
of  tha  aaaiaat  poofla  of  aonaaaji  aor  woro  they ooTomoa 
by  lawiwhieb  IboyhadaoiliafoiBOBaotiBg.  uaaibaMi 

remarked  by  Dr  Stuart,  that  "  the  short  but  comprehensive 
and  sentiqtental  work  of  Tocitua,  on  the  mauoen  of 
Oermaoy,  ia  the  key  to  the  institutions,  the  Capitulariii, 
aod  tha  aoda  of  tha  barbariaaa.'  But  tho  aatiooal 
asaombfifli  of  thoio  who  woro  eapahlo  aad  wordiy  of  bearing 
arms  appoar  to  have  been  gradually  superHcdod  by  a 
select  council,  composed  of  tho  two  ordem  of  the  clergy  and 
nobility ;  and  if  the  great  bodj  of  the  people  attended 
their  deliberations,  it  seems  to  have  been  more  in  the 
capacity  of  spectators  than  of  actual  legislators.  The 
initiative  in  prumolgating  any  resolutiun  was  always  tukoa 
by  tho  king  or  omporor,  aod  tho  final  adoption  seems  also 
to  have  boea  vary  moeh  la  hk  baada,  Qm  iiWMriblod 
magnates  merely  piling  their  advico  on  tho  cLrcumstancea 
of  the  case.  This  was  the  form  of  the  constitution  in  the 
time  ot  nurliiiBigiM.  ia  whoae  name  a  great  proportioa  of 
tho  fWpitaUw'af  piomuigKtod,  thoogh  ioaM  ot  tbom 
belong  to  a  aiore  fMoat^  aad  okbon  to  a  miieli  man  mAf 
]jcriod,  tho  cullcctiuo  commencing  with  an  enactment  if 
King  Childebert,  dated  in  the  year  554.  Tho  Capitulariii 
aro  written  in  tha  Latia  laagoage,  aad  were  donhtlaia 
drawn  up  by  tho  ©ccleaiaatica.  The  Latin  copies  were  de- 
posited atnuiig  tho  uatiuual  arcLives,  but  the  laws  were 
divulged  to  the  people  in  their  moihor  tongue. 

Sangny  givoa  tho  following  aoauaaiy  of  what 
ii  aow  kaowB  with  rogeid  to  tiM  ChpilnlaHie!— "Tlw 

imperial  ordiiin.nce«  of  the  Franks  (C'apttularia),  which, 
after  tbe  exten-sion  of  their  empire,were  distinguished  from 
tho  national  lawa  (Leffet),  arose  from  tho  oalargament  of 
tho  aaoio  piiooipieL  AU  royal  onaotmooti,  partioolarly  in 
latar  timea,  were  called  Oapitnlaria,  or  Capitula.  Tho 
king  had  a  double  character, — tbe  one,  as  chief  of  each 
individual  tribe,  and  the  other  aa  head  of  the  whole 
nation.  Hence  the  Capitularioa  alao  are  of  two  nhawa. 
those  defining  tho  law  of  a  particular  race,  e.g.,  'Cap:- 
tuk  addita  ad  Legem  balicam,'  and  those  of  ^ueral 
appUoetion  over  the  whole  Frank  territory.  In  the  ""fg^^nw 
of  the  Franka,  with  whioh  ao  laaiiy  difforont  nationa  woia 
iaeorporated,  tbe  Oapitalarioa  are  ao  ftvquently  general 
under  the  Carlovingian  dynasty,  that  when  their  character 
is  not  specially  fixed  they  may  be  nnderatood  as  belonging 
to  that  class.  In  Lombwdlo  Ital^,  on  the  oontrarj,  where 
the  Lombards  and  Rontana  were  the  only  distinct  peoples, 
moot  of  the  ordlnanoes  of  Charles  at.d  hia  sncoeasors  must 
he  undL'rHtood  as  constituting  ezoloaively  Lombardio  law. 
For  this  reaaon  probably  ther  hatre  boea  iaaerted  in  all 
1^  oariy  ooDootieBi  of  diat  law,  tad  were  ooaaequently 
never  obligatory  on  tho  Romans.  It  ia,  however,  of  great 
importance  to  detomuoe  accurately  the  limits  of  the 
general  Oli||HlJtliML  Thakwa  of  the  race  oi  Charlemagne 
hare  boMi  amiiiiBiariljr iMpoiid  to  apply  to  all  the  subjects 
of  diair  eztndvo  empire.  Theae  princes  reigned  over 
three  distinct  kin^'doniH,  tha  Frankish,  the  Louil>ardic,  and 
that  which  under  tho  name  of  Rome  and  the  Exarchate 
had  recently  oooatitatod  part  of  tho  Oroelc  ompirOi  Ko 
Oapituhtry,  howerer  seaeral,  conlJ  ovorMtf'p  the  boundariM 
of  that  state  in  which  it  had  ongutat&d.  The  only  excep> 
tions  to  this  rule  were  some  clerical  lawa;  and  their 
nniversal  validity  arooo  from  the  aaitj  of  the  ohnioh,  aad 
(ram  tbe  eoouaoa  old  oeelarfaatieal  aothoritlea,  oa  whidi 

they  were  founded.     No  example  of  a  similarly  geaend 
application  is  found  in  any  of  the  temporal  ordinanooa." 

Tbe  first  ooUrctioa  of  th«  Cs^tolsriss  wss  aade  la  tho  9th  ssatnn 
by  Aagesise,  abbot  of  Pontcnalle,  ons  of  th«  oonnclUoia  if  l^erf/ 
maxM.  He  ooUectiH]  the  Capitula  of  CbarlanuwDS  aad  ^--^  i$ 
Debounaire  into  four  book*.  In  842  li«-n<'dictraMeon  of  KBlBf, 
added  thrse  books,  briOKing  ap  tho  ocmber  of  CatnttUu  to  IMt! 
Hopfflsusttts  wan  afterwariU  addedf  which  liiLisMsd  tha  aa^b*  to 

T.  —  lo 
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2 1  CO  Tbe  UstoiT  of  ilia  Uter  edi Hons  will  b«  foo&d  in  tlia  mCMa  of 
E&l>u£,  who  hu  himseU  goxpaased  ^  precading  and  tU  nibMtqtMiit 
editora.  HU  great  coilaction  appMraa  uadtt  th«  foUowiag  title  : 
CapUMlaria  Rtfwm  Frtmetrumf  atUtOm  tmit  M<muffi  SMMcft*  «t 
fttiftniw  /grm  ulcB  Mimti,  <t  wto  ihrttoiliinniiil  vlrwiiM  t  " 

PaHi^  1<77,  S  ton.  M.  TUmlulbirorlEirMlaacafkMw 
wMda  NffinM  fa  Itdr  (THMttti,  1771.  2  torn.  M. )  AaoUitr  cdl- 
tlon,  for  wUcb  Bihut  Bid  MvMlf  aaada  proparmtiom,  ia  thAt  &• 
ChiniM,  wliieh  appared  «fe  taA,  17S0,  2  torn.  foL  Tkbt  «ditian 
i»  apUuididlj  phatod,  bat  ii  MMwkftt  diafigund  by  a  nauli  tniii* 
ktiw  «f  dM  pviMik  tdUMid' flohniib  Ibr  eoluu  Hm  Cbfila-. 


hriM an ala  t»U  tand  fa  OfoiglMki**  Cbnw 
'   '  ~  '    ~   "  1718.  <to;  fa  GMdMir*  Ufu 


.  Toalifa  17tl-«l,  ft  ton      ;  to  Wtltw,  Ctaniw  yitpb 
Ofniwii.  mUf.,  XB99-4  j  and  fa  Fwii^  Mo^umtnta  Cfirmaniea. 
«'<'"■'»« Uilnb  41  IIWMnUvti  «f  the  Capitoluiw  will  be 
to  CtatoTtffc  A  fa  MtateMtaiLiVi  xsLaadixr.  8m 


CAPITULATION  (the  Pactum  dtditUmt  of  Chotiu)  is 
an  atjrcemcnt  in  time  of  v,-  .r  f:T  tlio  mrt cmJct  to  n  hufiijlij 
armed  force  of  a  particular  bodj  of  troops,  a  tonru,  or  a 
torritovj.  It  i*  so  ordiniuy  incidMit  of  war,  and  tifanf ore 
QO  prerious  instnictioDB  from  the  captor'a  Qovenimaot  are 
required  before  finally  aettUag  tba  oooditiooa  of  capitola- 
tioD.  The  most  luaal  of  Buch  conditions  are  freedom  of 
religion,  and  aecuri^  ol  pciTate  promr^  oo  the  4Mie  luuid, 
and  a  promiw  nol  to  Iwar  anna  viUini  a  Mrtaia  period  on 
the  other.  Such  agreements  may  rashly  concluded  with 
ao  iofuriur  officer,  on  whose  anthoniy  the  enemy  are  not  iii 
the  actual  position  of.  the  war  entitled  to  place  reliance. 
Tba  Boman  consula  aometimea  introdooad  tlia  ooodition — 
**-lti^n!Mmt\i,tipnpvhuRmmfu«mmM»tl.*  fiatnrainaa 
aurrondered  the  Capitol  on  the  promLso  of  Marina  ;  but 
Cicero  aaka  {pro  C.  Bab.,  e.  x.),  "  Fides  qui  potuit  aine 
■anatoaconsulto  darit"  Caesar  oviduntlj  thought  that 
iMpoiMtiNli^  in  ancli  natfan  ahouid  rest  in  &a  eom- 
mandar-in^fof  t  "  Alter  agere  ad  pne»criptuni,alter  Ubere 
ad  summam  rorum  consulere  debet"  (de  B.  C,  iiL  61).  In 
modern  titnea  the^  queetion  haa  been  raiaed  whether  a 
^miilillation  can  «?er  amount  to  a  convejanca  of  the 
aorereigntj,  or  a  perpetual  ce&'ion  of  political  allegiance. 
Such  matters  are  fixed  by  the  terms  of  poacc  ;  but  before 
then  quc.'»tioua  may  rise  as  to  rights  in  tbe  property 
passed  hj  capitulatioiL  Although  private  taaaoma  are 
Uworatieally  ulawad  If  Eni^iah  adinnBltf  fair  ia  caaaa  of 
nt^rf.'.-nty ,  the  Prize  Act  (27  and  2R  Vjrt  c  25,  §  45)  con- 
fers a  right,  only  to  ships  and  goods  afloat  Hence  part  of 
the  oonaideration  of  a  capitulation  may  be  condemded  to 
tha  Crown.  Agato,  aa  ia  the  ease  of  Thofabavan  and  ita 
dapeoidaneiaa  (Uaad  of  StvoiiMM),  wliidh  '*r**"M^  to 
CaptAin  Baugn  in  1608,  pubUc  property  peased  by  the 
eapitulatioa,  ii  not  taken  posscauon  of  by  the  prirate 
enemy,  may  afterwards  be  seized  by  privateers  and  for- 
faitod  to  the  Crown.  In  two  great  oapitdations  of  modern 
Uatory,  Oraat'  Britain  haa  mada  a  not  very  creditable 
appearance.  That  of  Cloeter  Seven,  be!  w.  Tin  tlie  duke 
of  Cumberland  and  Marshal  Richelieu  for  a  suspension  of 
ams  in  N.  Qermany,  King  George,  aa  elector  of  Haaover, 
refused  to  ratify,  and  ordered  tlie  Hawirrian  troops, 
which  ought  to  have  been  disbanded,  to  resume  service  aa 
British  troops.  In  tha  capitulation  of  El  Ansh  (1800), 
which  related  to  tbe  evacuation  ol  Ilgypt  by  the  French, 
the  Britiali  Oovemmrat,  ao  long  aa  H  aoomad  more  ad< 
vantaf^eoua  to  fight,  pleaded  a  defect  in  the  authority  of 
Sir  Biduey  Siuith ;  but  when  KleUjr's  briUunt  (Qovcment 
to  Heliopolis  had  changed  matters,  they  clamoured  for  the 
faithful  azoeution  of  the  agreement  The  moat  important 
oaaa  on  tba  enlijeGt  of  oapitoktum  ia,  bowofar,  thai  of  tba 
merchants  of  Genoa,  particulars  of  which  nwj  ba  got  in 
Mantard,  vol.  zxx.,  and  4  Jiobituon,  388. 
QifatdatiioiB  fa  dae  tba  nana  givan  lo  an  aiMMgnnent 


by  which  a  body  of  foreigners  enjoy  certain  privile<»ea 
within  the  state  making  tbe  capitulation  j  7.,  the  Swi^s 
Gnards  at  the  Toileries,  or  the  consular  juriadictious  in 
the  Levant  It  is  also  applied  by  French  writers  to  the 
oath  which  on  his  election  the  emperor  of  ths  Romans 
used  to  make  to  the  college  of  electors  ;  this  related  chit  fly 
to  aneh  matteia  aa  regaliao  rights,  appeals  from  local  juhv 
diotioiiiktlia  rights  of  Ilia  Pope,  4n. 

CAPMANY,  .A^vTcyic  te  Montpala.v  y  (1 7^''.-] ^^l^), 
a  Spaoiah historian  and  phiiosopher,  was  born  at  i:^arctIoiu. 
He  spent  tbe  early  part  of  hia  lifa  to  military  service,  and 
after  bia  ntiramoot  ia  1770  tamotad  to  Madrid,  whan 
ha  WBi  aboled  aecretaiy  of  tba  Boyal  Aeadamy  of 
History.  His  principal  works  are, — Afemoriaf  hif(vr-u:as 
tobrt  la  Marina^  Commtrcio,  y  Ariri  de  f  anti^ua  cxuditddt 
^arc^/oao,  4to,  Madrid,  1779-1792;  Tcatro  kutorieo-cri^ 
de  la  Eloqueneia  SiptOaU,  4to,  Madrid,  1780  ;  Dietiamari» 
Franee9-EipaM,  4tG,  Madrid,  1805 ;  Fihm>Jta  d$  f^h' 
curr.na.  17 ('6;  and  Quetticnet  eriticas  tobre  varto$ ^ 
cU  Aiitoria  teonomica,  poluiea,  y  mUitar,  8vo,  1S'J7. 

OAIO  D^TRIA,  a  fortified  seaport  town  of  Austria,  io 
the  government  ol  Trieste  and  circle  of  Xrtria.  It  ataitds 
on  a  email  island  in  the  Gulf  of  Trieste,  8  milea  aoatb 
of  that  city,  in  45°  32'  20"  N.  kt.  and  13°  42'  29"  E 
long.,  and  is  eonaected  with  the  mainland  by  a  caosewaj 
hall  a  mile  in  length.    It  ia  the  aeat  of  a  nahoprie,  .and 

haj?.  n  cathfrlrnl  nnrl  rilioiit  thirty  other  cboT^CS,  a  citadel, 
6,  gyuiuasiuiD,  a  pnsou,  and  a  theatre.  It  manufactures 
salt,  sugar,  leather,  and  soap  ;  it  also  exports  wine,  oil,  and 
fish.  The  harbour  is  larg^  bat  fa  littfa  fraqnaatod  except 
by  fishing-boatav  Population  in  1869, 9160.  Okpo  dfatria 
is  nanallj  identified  -^ith  the  town  of  ..^gida,  mentioned 
by  Pliny,  which  appears  by  an  inscription  to  have  after^ 
wards  received  the  name  of  Jnattnepolfa  itotn  Jnstio  XL 
At  a  fatar  period  it  f ormad  ft  fna  oraunonwaaith,  wbieb 
waa  aabjogated  by  the  Vanwtiaiia  in  Aa  lOtb  eentorj,  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Genoese  in  1380,  and  was  rtMraptured 
by  the  Veoetiana  in  1487.  As  capital  of  Istria  it  passad 
into  Austrian  possession  in  1797. 

CAPO  DISTRIA,  John,  Coxwt  (1780-1831),  was 
born  at  Corfu,  where  his  father  was  a  physician,  in  1780. 
At  first  ho  devoted  himself  to  the  st\idy  of  medicine  in  the 
acadamiaa  of  Padna  and  Venice,  but  joined  the  Koasiaa 
diplomatio  Mrriea  when  at  the  treaty  of  Tilsit  the  Ionian 
Islands  were  ceded  to  the  French.  He  bold  the  office  of 
secretary  for  foreign  affairs  under  the  Emperor  Aivzander, 
and  was  preaident  of  the  Oraek  republic  after  the  battle  of 
Mavarino.  Hanag  baan  anapaetad  of  traaebaiy  to  the 
npabUcBB  eanaa,  ba  via  aaaaasinated  when  entering  a 
eburdi  at  Haodfa,  October  9.  I  S3 1 .    Sec  G Rtucz. 

CAPPADOCIA,  an  extensive  province  of  Asia  Minor, 
that  for  a  considerable  period  OODltituted  an  independent 
kingdom.  It  waa  origually  a  oonntry  of  much  greater 
extent ;  in  the  time  of  Herodottu,  the  Cappadociaos 
occupied  the  whole  region  from  the  chain  of  Mount 
Taurus  on  the  south  to  the  shores  of  the  Euiine.  That 
author  tells  us  that  the  name  of  Cappadociaoa  waS  tbat 
applied  to  them  by  tbe  Persians,  while  they  were  termed 
by  the  Greeks  Syrians,  or  While  Syrians  (Leuoosyri).  The 
fact  that  they  were  a  branch  of  the  same  race  with  the 
Sjriana  appears  indeed  to  admit  of  no  doubt  Under  the 
Paniaa  auipiro  ttajr  wan  dindedinto  two  aepatata  aatrapiaa 
or  govemmenta,  the  one  cnTnpri;  -n2;  th-^  rcntral  and  inland 
portion  of  the  couutry,  to  wmch  the  name  of  Cappadocia 
eontinuod  to  be  applied,  while  the  other  was  called  Cap- 
padoda  ad  Pontoaa,  and  graduallj  cama  to  ba  known  aimply 
aa  Pontoa.  Aa  after  the  fall  m  tba  Panian  goranunant 
the  two  provinces  c  r.tinjcd  to  be  subject  to  separate 
rulara,  this  diatinetion  was  perpetuated,  and  the  name  of 
^ — ..^^  1^  1^  iMiriefetd  to  tba  Inland  pimnet 
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C  A  P  P  A 

(•ometimes  called  QimI  CappidoetaX  irhieb  alons  vOl  be' 

conaiderod  in  the  present  article  Tho  history  nnd 
geography  of  the  regiuu  bordunug  oa  the  Euxino  will  bo 
funnd  under  PoNTUi 

Capjpadocifc  ia  thia  sanM^  waa  bounded  on  tb«  &  by  the 
dbia  «f  Ibwit  Tlnrai,  on  tiw  E.  by  the  prolongation  of 
that  n'dgo  and  the  Euphrates,  on  tbo  N.  by  Pontua,  anr] 
on  the  W.  by  QalatiA  and  Lyciioma.  Bat  it  had  no  oaivir&i 
boundaries  except  on  the  louth  and  4MM^  lo  that  it  ia 
ta  da&BS  Hi  Jimita  nitk  moaamj  m  the  otlur 
•idM.  Stnbo  ia  tha  only  neifliit  sntbor  wlio  giTw  moj 
circuiustaiitial  account  of  tho  coustry,  but  h:  greatly 
exaggerated  ita  dimensions ;  it  waa  in  reality  about  2^0 
nijlaa  iu  leugth  by  teas  tbaa  150  in  breadth.  With  the 
exception  of  a  narrow  strip  of  the  diatrict  called  ilelitenc, 
on  the  eaat,  which  forma  part  of  tho  valley  of  tho 
Euphrutos,  tbo  wliulo  of  this  extensive  region  ia  a  high 
npland  tract,  attaioiog  to  the  level  of  more  thaa  SOOO  feet 
•boTo  the  MM,  and  emietitiitiiif  fbe  caotnl  and  moil 
elcvat-l  pnrtion  of  the  grpit  ti'  Ic  hnd  of  Aaia  Minor, 
(fiae  Asia  Mi>'ob.)  Tbd  wtutern  parta  of  the  province, 
where  it  adjoina  Lycaonia,  and  extending  thence  to  the  foot 
of  Mount  Taona,  are  open  treelaai  plaiiui,  affordiag  paature 
in  nwdeni  aa  wtU  aa  aneieut  tinea  to  tnunerooa  doelta  of 
aheep,  but  almost  wholly  Jcsolate  and  uncultivated  But 
out'  of  the  midst  of  thiit  great  uplaud  level  riae  detaclitKl 
groape  or  maasea  of  monntaina,  mostly  of  volcanic  origin, 
of  which  the  lofUeat  ia  Monot  ArgBUa  (atill  called  by  the 
Turka  Erdjiah  Dagh),  which  attaina  to  a  heii^t  of  13,000 
feet  al)ove  tliu  sea,  ^  hilo  that  of  liaaian  Dlgbto  tliaaonth- 
west  of  it  rises  to  about  8000  feet. 

The  eastern  pcwtion  of  <ba  pranpioflo  ia  of  a  noi*  vailad 
and  brtiken  character,  boiT-.t^  trnvp-^ri-l  hv  tin?  mountain- 
chain  callod  by  tha  Ureeka  Anti-Taurua,  aa  well  as  by 
acsvciul  subordinate  ridgea,  aome  of  them  parallel  with  it, 
okben  extoadiog  eoatwairda  from  thanee  toward*  tlia 
Snpbfataa.  Batwaan  tiiaia  moontatna  aod  tiia  aonflieni 
chain  of  Taurus  properly  so  called  liea  the  region  called  in 
aociout  timm  CutoouiA,  occupying  an  upland  plain  in  a 
basin  surrounded  on  all  sidea  by  mountaiua.  Tnia  district 
b  the  time  of  Stnbo  formed  a  portion  of  Cappadocta,  and 
though  aevaimt  ancient  writers  bad  regarded  the  Cetaoniana 
aa  a  distinct  [  ■  j  1-  from  the  Cappadociana,  Strabo,  who 
had  himjelf  riaited  the  country,  could  find  no  diatioction 
between  them  either  in  bngoago  or  maaoecfc 

The  River  Pyramoa  (now  called  the  Jihnn)  rises  in  the 
table-land  of  Cataonia,  and  forces  ita  way  through  narrow 
and  rocky  dciilea  aeroes  the  chain  of  Taurus  to  the  plaina 
of  Cilida.  The  Sama,  or  Sihan.  riaea  mnoh  farther  north, 
IB  tha  Aali-lVinia,  near  tfaa  frontian  of  Pontua,  and  flows 
through  a  deep  and  narrow  valley  botwcon  two  parallel 
ridgen  of  mouatkina,  for  a  distance  of  more  than  150  miloe, 
till  it  in  like  manner  forcea  ita  way  through  the  main 
laage  of  the  Tannu^  and  amaigea  into  tha  plains  of  Cilicia. 
Tha  Halys,  or  Kixil  Irmak,  whfdi  baa  its  sources  within 
the  conflnee  of  Pontus,  traverses  the  northern  jmrt  of 
Cappadocia  throughout  ita  whole  extent,  paasing  within 
about  20  mdee  of  the  capital  dty  of  Kaiaariyeb.  The 
other  rivers  of  Cappadocia  are  of  little  importance, 

Tbe  kingdom  of  Cappadocia,  which  waa  stiU  in  existence 
<hjwa  to  tbo  time  of  Strabo,  aa  a  nominally  independent 
state,  waa  divided,  acoording  to  that  geographer,  into  ten 
dtstrietai,  via.,  HelitMia,  CataoBia,  CUicio,  Tyanitia,  and 
Garsauritis  in  Iho  south,  or  adjoining  Mount  Taurus ;  and 
five  othcnt,  Laviniaaone,  Sargarauaeue,  Baravene,  Cha- 
manene,  and  Morimene,  on  the  side  of  Pontua,  Tha  poai* 
(MB  aod  limits  of  theaa  northern  aabdivjaiaoi  mKUOH  b* 
ds»aiiBiuad  with  any  eartainty,  but  tba  otheia  ara  battar 
kncwTL  Cutaonia  has  been  already  described,  ond  the 
adjoining  diatrict  of  Melitene.  which  did  not  originally 
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fonn  port  of  Cappadocia  at  alt,  fwt  waa  annexed  to  it  by 

Ariarathca  I.,  wiu  a  fertile  tract  adjoining  the  Euphrates, 
the  cluei  town  of  which  titill  rot^iina  tbo  iiumo  of  Malatiyeh. 
Cilicia  waa  the  tiamo  given  to  the  district  in  which  Ciesarca, 
tba  eapital  of  tha  whole  oooatty,  waa  aituated,  and  in 
wbieb  loaa  tba  kHj  and  oonapieDona  naaa  of  Uoont 
Argaeua.  Tyanitia,  aa  ita  name'ahowa,  was  tho  region  oi 
which  Tyana  was  Uie  capital, — a  level  tract  iu  the  extreme 
south  of  the  province,  extending  quite  to  the  foot  of  llouttt 
Taoma,  QafSMlitia  afpaara  to  have  comprised  the  weatan 
or  aotttb-weatoni  diatoieta  adjoining  Lycaonia ;  ita  oblaf 
town  was  Arche]aL<i,  now  Ak  ScraL 

The  only  two  eitiea  of  Cappadocia  in  the  days  of  Strabo 
which  wera  aenaidawd  bj  tbo  geographer  to  deeerve  that 
appellation  were — Haxaca,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom 
under  ita  native  monarcba,  but  which,  after  it  had  passed 
andor  the  Boman  government,  obtaincKi  tho  nnnio  of 
Cswaraa,  wbiob  it  baa  ever  siooa  retained  on  ler  tho  scarcely 
attend  fana  of  KaJaariyab;  and  Tyaaa,  Dot  Uit  from  tiia 
foot  of  the  Tanrus,  the  site  of  which  is  marked  by  some 
ruius  at  a  place  colled  Kix  Hissar,  about  12  vailm  a«^uth-»tist 
of  Nigdeh.  Archelaia,  founded  by  Archelaua,  tho  last  king 
of  tba  ooDDtiy,  aabaaqnantljr  bacuia  a  fionan  oolooy,  and 
a  phiea  of  aoma  bBpoKaiUMb  At  tba  praaeot  da}  Aa  only 
consideralilo  town  in  thia  part  of  Asia  Xfiiior  is  Kfti.«ir:\  oJi. 
which  has  a  popolatiou  of  about  25,000  sou  Li,  and 
ia  an  important  centre  of  trade,  vA  tfaa  resort  of  mer- 
chanta  from  aU  parte  of  Aaia  Jiiaor,  aa  vail  aa  Bjiia  and 
Armenia. 

The  ancient  Cappadocians  wero  much  devoted  to  the 
paaetioa  of  rali^oos  and  anperatitioaa  rites,  aod  aevetal 
HoalitiMi  fa  ttav  eooatry  irara  tbo  aitaa  of  taDjAaa  tiut 
enjoyed  s  prcat  rrpTifati";i  for  ^nnrtity.  Among  these  the 
moat  celebrated  was  thai  of  Comana,  dedicated  to  tho 
goddeaa  M&,  whom  the  Qreeka  identified  with  £nyo,  the 
BeUooa  of  tba  Bomana,aiid  tba  aame  deity  who  wai 
wotabippad  at  lha  nmtio  Comana.  Tbe  high  -priest  enjoyed 
consideration  second  only  to  tho  king,  ai.d  cxci  i  ■  1  aile 
over  the  greater  part  of  Cataonia,  of  wliich  Comana  was 
the  chief  place.  It  was  situated  ou  the  river  Serua,  but 
the  site  baa  not  been  ideotified.  Kezt  to  him  ranked  tba 
high-priest  of  Zena  at  Tenaaa,  in  Morimene,  which  had  not 
less  than  3000  slaves.  Tho  temple  of  Artemis  Perasia  at 
Oastabala  also  enjoyed  a  great  reputation  of  sanctity. 
Csppadoeia  vaa  remarkable  for  the  number  of  alavea, 
which  constituted  indeed  tho  principal  wealth  of  its 
monarchn.  They  wore  sent  la  largo  uumbers  to  Rome, 
but  did  not  enjoy  a  good  reputation.  The  province  was 
aiao  oalabratad  for  tba  niuuber  and  axoaUanaa  of  ita  boneai, 
aa  wan  aa  for  ita  Taat  floeln  of  abaap;  bot  from  ita  akiip 
tion  above  the  sea,  and  tho  coldness  of  ita  diioata^  itaoold 
never  have  been  a  noh  aud  fertile  country. 

Hittory. — Nothing  is  known  of  the  histoiy  of  Csppadoeia 
before  it  became  subject  to  the  Persian  ampinb  It  waa 
included  in  the  third  aatrapy  of  that  empire  in  tba  di^on 
establiahod  by  Darius,  but  coutinued  to  be  governed  by 
satrapa  or  mlera  of  ita  own,  who  apparently  retained  the 
titfa  of  kinga  These  darivad  their  dosoant  noB  a  Paraian 
named  Anaphaa,  who  waa  one  of  the  seven  conspirators 
that  slew  tho  fake  Smexdia  The  first  ruler  i«  ho  succeeded 
in  eatablishing  himself  in  a  poaition  of  virtual  indepeudeace 
was  Ariarathea  (baaoa  caUed  Atiatathea  L),  who  waa  a 
contemporary  of  AlauDdar  tba  Onat^  and  maiBtainad 
himaelf  on  the  throoa  of  C^ppadoeiB  altar  tba  fkO  «f  tba 
Persian  mooaieby. 

After  tba  deaUi  of  Alexander,  Perdiccas,  marching  into 
Gappadoaia  vitb  n  powarfol  and  waUniiacipliBad  amy, 
aomaadad  bt  taUng  Ariaratbea  priaonar,  and  eraeillad  bun 
and  all  those  tf  tbu  n  val  bluod  who  fell  into  his  hands. 
Bia  son  Ariaratbea  XL,  however,  having  escaped  the  general 
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•ibwgbtw,  i/bd  into  Armenia^  wbete  he  lay  conoeftled  till  th« 
dvil  dinwiricw  whaeh  aitot*  among  tho  Macedonians  after 
Urn  SmA  of  EnmcnM  /to  wbom  Perdiccaa  had  •urrendered 

the  kingdom)  gave  him  a  favourablo  opportunity  of 
recovering  the  throne.  Having  defeated  Amyataa  in  a 
pitched  battle,  he  compelled  the  Mocedoniana  to  abaadoD 
all  the  atrongholds,  and  after  a  long  and  nndlsfurbed  roign, 
Mt  bis  kingdom  to  his  son  Ariamnua  II.,  uuder  whose 
peaceful  admiiii.strslion,  aa  '«-ell  as  that  of  his  snceBNOr 
Aharathes  III.,  Cappadoda  made  great  progroaa. 

He  was  saeoeeded  l>f  AsiaiBtlMs  IV.,  wlio  joinod 
Antiochua  the  Greftt  against  the  Roman?,  and  after  his 
defeat  was  obliged  to  atone  for  taking  up  arms  against  the 
people  of  Ronio  by  paying  a  fine  of  two  hundred  talents. 
Ue  afterwards  aasiated  the  repoblaa  with,  man  and  1BOIH7 
•gdink  Fienau  Idng  of  Uaeadoa,  and  was  lumoand  by  the 
senate  with  the  title  of  the  friend  and  ally  of  the  Roman 
people^  He  left  the  kingdom  to  his  «>n  Mithhdates,  wito 
took  the  name  of  Ariaratbea  T, 

Z>nring  Uw  reign  of  tbu  pivoi^  anraamid  PkUepator, 
the  Okppadoeians  remained  tn  eloee  alliance  with  3 
Notwitliatanding  thiB,  he  was  for  a  time  expelle  J  fmrii  his 
kingdom  by  Oruphcrncs,  who  had  been  sot  up  against  him 
byDuaetrius  Soter,  king  of  Syria,  as  a  rival  cLumant  to  the 
tbioiio  of  C^padocia;  but  Ariarathee  suooeeded  in  expelling 
Onphemes,  and  afterwards  united  his  arms  with  those  of 
Alexander  Balas  against  Demetrius,  who  was  defeated  and 
killad  ia  battia.  Some  years  afterwards  Ariarathee,  having 
aapomed  dia  eauM  of  the  Romans  in  their  oootoet  with 
AriBtontcus,  a  claimant  of  the  throne  of  Pergamns,  wm 
slain  in  tho  same  battlo  in  which  Craasus,  pro-conuul  of 
Asia,  was  taken,  and  tho  Roman  army  cut  to  pieces 
(180  B.a)  Be  left  six  eooa  by  his  wife  Lhodice,  on  whom 
IhaBoiiiaMlpiloiwad  LycaoniaaiidCSlieia.  Bi^Laodka, 
fwirirg  lost  bor  chil  -lrcn  when  they  came  of  age  should  take 
the  government  out  of  her  handa,  potaoned  five  of  them, — 
the  youngest  only  having  escaped  ber  croelty  by  being 
ooDT«y«d  out  of  the  kingdom.  Sba  ma  MOBj  bovam,  put 
to  death  by  her  snbjeetg,  who  raio  ui  Nb«lfion  agalnt  bar 
tyra^i riii''iil  L'Ov'ertiirit';it, 

Laodico  was  succeed od  by  Ariarathee  VL,  who  sfK  n  after 
his  aoceeaion  married  Laodioe,  daughter  of  Ifithridates  the 
Qfaat,  wishing  to  gain  the  alliaDoa  of  that  powerful  piioce 
in  his  contest  with  Ntoomedes  king  of  Btthynia,  who  laid 
claim  to  part  of  hia  kingdom,  Mithndaf*  s,  however,  instead 
of  assisting,  procured  the  death  of  Ariarathes  by  poixon, 
and  under  pretence  of  maintaining  the  rights  of  tho 
Cappftdocians  against  Nicomedes,  proclaimed  himself  regent 
till  tho  children  of  Ariarathes  should  bo  competent  to 
goyprn  tho  kingdom.  The  Cappadocians  at  first  acquiesced ; 
but  finding  hum  unwilling  to  leeigii  the  leoeacy  is  favour 
of  tiia  laimd  kmg,  they  raaa  fat  aiin^  aiqidlad  Aa  lonign 
prH^o^s,  and  placed  AlkfttiNt  V3L,  iUmX  iM  of  Oalate 
king,  on  the  throne. 

T^e  new  prince  found  hinrtaelf  immediately  en^^ig  -i  in  a 
nar  with  Nicomedee ;  bat»  being  iMiitad  by  Mithridates, 
ha  not  only  drove  him  ottt«f  Otppadoda,  hut  etripped  him 
of  a  great  part  of  his  hereditary  dominiona  On  the  con- 
clusion of  the  peace,  the  refusal  of  Ariarathes  i«>  recall 
Oordint,  the  murderer  of  his  father,  led  to  a  war  with 
Mithridates.  When  tha  two  armiea  mat  00  the  ftoatian 
of  Cappadocia,  Miihridatea  invltfld  Ariaiathee  to  a  confer- 
ence, and  openly  stabbed  liini  u  ith  a  doggor  "lii  h  he  had 
concealed  in  hia  dreas.  Tho  terror-stricken  Cappadocians 
immediately  dispersed,  and  submitted  to  the  yoke  of 
Mithridatea;  bat,  unable  to  endure  the  tyranny  of  his 
prefects,  they  quickly  rose  in  rebellion,  and  reralling  the 
exiled  brother  of  the  bto  king  they  placed  bim  nn  tho 
throoeb  Ha  had  eoarceJy  awaDdad  tha  throne  when  , 
IGOridiilwiBtadid  tfaaUpgdoB  ■»  <l»  M  «f  ft  mnanw 


army,  defeated  the  army  of  the  Cappadocians  with  great 
slaughter,  and  compelled  Ariamthos  VIII.  to  abandon  the 
kingdom.  The  unhappy  prince  soon  after  died  of  grief, 
and  Mithridates  bestowed  tho  kingdom  on  hia  own  *on,  a 
youth  only  eight  years  old,  giving  him  also  the  name  of 
Ariarath'.a  But  Nicomedes  Philopator,  king  of  Bithjaii, 
dreading  the  increase  of  power  in  a  rival  already  so  formid- 
able, claimed  tho  throne  for  a  youth  who  pntende*!  to  be 
tho  third  son  of  Ariarathes,  and  whom  ho  Bcnt  -with  Laodics 
to  Borne  to  advocate  his  cause.  Having  nceivad  tha 
declaration  of  Laodiea  that  tha  petitionar  wai  ona  of  thna 
sons  which  she  had  borne  to  Ariarathes,  and  whom  she  bad 
kept  concealed  lest  he  should  share  tho  fate  of  his  brothers, 
the  senate  assured  him  that  they  would  reinstate  him 
in  hia  kingdom.  Mithridatee,  teoeiving  notica  of  Hum 
tranaaetkma,  despatched  Oordiiui  to  Rome  to  advocate  hia 

cause,  and  to  persuade  the  senate  that  the  yoiith  to  wljoni 
he  had  reigned  the  kingdom  of  Cappadocia  was  the  lawful 
son  of  the  late  king,  and  grandson  to  Aiiafathes,  who  had 
lost  hia  Ufa  in  tha  aorvie*  of  tha  Bomma  igainst  AristonievK 
On  nveiving  thie  embaaay,  the  aenate  inquired  more 
narrowly  into  the  matter,  discovered  the  wholo  plot,  .ui'i 
ordered  Mithridates  to  resign  CapnadocLa.  The  Cappado- 
cians enjoyed  their  fnadom  for  a  abort  timo,  hnt  icon  eenl 
ambassadots  to  Rome,  requesting  the  senate  to  appoint  a 
king.  Leave  was  given  them  to  elect  a  king  of  their  own 
iiLinori  ;  and  as  tho  old  royal  family  was  now  extinct, 
they  chose  Ariobarianes,  who  received  the  nnction  of  the 
•anata,  and  eontinnad  itaadily  attached  to  tha  Bomaa  iotawl 

(93  !!  r  ) 

Kiio\M.fL-i.nm  liai  icarcely  taken  poe-scs.sion  of  his  kingdom 
^hon  he  was  driven  out  by  Tigraiics,  kmg  of  Armenia,  who 
resigned  Cappadocia  to  the  aoo  of  Uithridatee,  in  tenne  of 
an  allianea  praviondy  eondndad  between  Aem.  Aiio> 
barsanea  fled  to  Rome,  and  by  the  assistance  of  Sulla,  who 
routed  Oordins  the  general  of  Mithridatee,  ho  was  quickly 
reinatated  in  Jil*  Idiigdoni.  On  iha  ittun  of  Sulla,  however, 
AriobaiauMB  van  again  driven  ool  bj  Aiiarathes,  the  eon 
of  ICtOridalM^  whom  Tigranea  had  aet  np  ea  king.  By  the 
inter^-ention  of  Sulla,  Ariobarzanes  was  agniri  jplaced  on 
the  throne  ;  and  immediately  after  Sulla's  death  he  was  s 
third  time  forced  to  abandon  hia  kingdom,  when  Pompey, 
after  defeating  Mithridatee  near  Mount  Stella,  restored  th* 
unfortunate  monarch,  and  rewarded  him  for  his  services 
during  tho  war  with  tho  provinces  of  Sophyne,  Ci>>rdyene, 
and  a  great  part  of  Ciiicia.  Wearied  with  such  a  succession 
of  disasten,  soon  after  his  restoration  he  resigned  tha 
crown  to  his  ton  Ariobiirxanei  (69  a.a),  and  spent  the  reat 
of  his  bfe  in  retirement 

Ariobarranos  II.  proved  no  less  faithful  to  the  Romans 
than  hia  father  had  been.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the 
civil  war  between  Cmmc  and  Fompey  he  dded  with  tha 
latter;  but  after  the  death  of  Pompoy  ho  received  info 
favour  by  CsBsar,  who  bestowed  upon  him  a  great  part  of 
Armenia.  While  the  dictator  was  engaged  in  war  with 
tbe  Egyptiane,  Phamaces,  Icing  of  Fontna,  invaded  Oap- 
padoeu  and  etrippad  Ariobarnnea  of  all  bis  doninioiia; 
i>ut  C«'finr,  after  defeating  Pbamacca,  rcsfond  tho  king  of 
(^appadocia,  and  hononred  liitn  with  new  titles  of  friendship. 
After  iho  murder  of  C  i  Ariobarzanes.  refusing  to  join 
Brutna  and  Oaasine,  was  declared  an  enemy  to  the  rapabUc. 
and  wai  soon  afterwards  tsken  prisoner  and  pnt  to  death 
(42  H.c.)  nia  brother,  Ariarathes  IX.  was  then  far  a  few 
years  raised  to  the  throne,  but  was  in  bis  turn  put  to  death 
by  Antony,  and  with  him  the  royal  family  became  vtineL 
AtchaUns,  tha  grandson  of  tha  general  of  tha  same  nana 
who  eommsnded  agatest  8nl1a  in  tbe  Mithridatie  war,  ow«d 
his  elevation  to  the  throne  of  Cftppadocia  solely  to  tbo 
intrigues  of  his  mother  Glapbyra  with  Mark  Antony,  to 
•wHam  hn  nomiiMd  fUdifnl  m  the  contMtt  with  AitgMlan. 
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Or  tin  Mnt  of  Aaloagr,     wwiiirdoiwdl  Iqr  tlw  mpwor 

tt  th*  intorfimion  ot  iba  CappadovianB,  and  rfic-eivcd 
Ajvmiua  Minor  and  Cilicia  Iiuc^itidi  a  mv-aid  iav  Laving 
aasiBtad  tha  Bomau  id  cleanng  tho  »om  of  pLrataa  who 
tofflMUd  tht  eoMt  Aiia.  fl«  ooaw«c(«d  »  tthet  (cMDd- 
iliip  «rifli  Htfod  tk*  Omt,  king  of  Jndea,  «ad  mrmd 
hii  dAOgh'er  Qlaphyra  to  Aloiaji:!i:r,  Hc-n-Kl'i  tx  n.  On  the 
•oeaaaioD  of  Tiberius  (who  entertained  a  eecral  hwiiljty 
to  ArchoUoa  on  accooot  of  his  previous  nogloct  of  his 
PMciti  daring  the  lifetijae  ol  Caitu  Ccaar),  hs  wm  daeojcd 
to  Rome  bj  the  fair  prcniaea  t.  Liria,  the  emperor^  notbw; 
bat  being  accused  before  tho  senate,  an  i  h  a  led  with 
raproacheaat  the  court,  he  died  of  grief,  after  a  reign  of 

On  the  death  of  Arehelaus  (17  A.D.)  the  kingdom  of 
Cappodocd  waa  redneed  to  a  Roman  province,  and  gorerned 
by  men  of  the  equestrian  order.  It  continued  under  tlio 
Bonaa  ampira  to  Mgoj  a  higk  atato  of  ptxieperity,  and  its 
CBpital,  Cnaare*,  htaaa»  •  gnaat  ttd  i«iinahing  ci^.  But 
to  the  reign  of  Taleriao,  it  waa  ovecron  by  tho  Peciian  king 
Sapor,  who  tooli  Cceaarea  after  a  long  aiege,  and  pat  moat 
of  tha  inhabitanta  to  the  aword.  Cappadocia,  howeTer, 
caatiniiad  to  form  put  of  tiM  BjnaUm  MDpiN^  till  h  vm 
eonqnaivd      tha  SdJukiaB  Toika  in  1074.   It  baa  avar 

aincc  remained  incorporated  with  the  Tnrkiab  empire. 

During  the  Ruman  period  Cappadocia  aaaanea  rather  a 
pffvnnMnl  part  in  eocleaiaatical  history.  Ito  Oipital, 
CBaarea,  waa  tho  birthplace  of  St  Baail,  who  long  occupied 
ita  epiaoopal  aee,  while  that  of  Nyua  waa  held  by  hia 
brother  Gregory  ;  end  thv  gmall  to«  n  oF  Nazianrua,  in  the 
•ovth-weat  of  Uia  prorince,  was  at  once  the  birthplace  and 
Iho  nildaiMO  ol  too  mora  oelebratad  Gregory,  commonly 
known  from  thcnre  ils  St  Orefriry  N^arianzen.    (k.  H.  B.) 

CAFi^EL,  the  name. of  a  taimly  of  distingniahed  tbao- 
logiana,  acholara,  and  johaconsulUi,  of  whom  the  following 
tho  moat  impoctant  OoiUaoma  Cappal,  io  1491,  a* 
nalor  «(  tiho  voiTaiaity  of  Varia,  had  tho  boidnaaa  to  fertikl 
the  payment  of  the  tithe  demanded  hj  Pop^  Innorr'nt 
VIIL  His  Ban  Jacques,  jariacoosalt  and  councillor  of 
atltitt  ladar  FranciH  L,  is  famooa  for  tha  apeeeh  which  ha 
doimnd  m  IfiST  bofon  tho  king  and  nobiili^  of  Franca 
ag^ilt  Cbarlaa  Y.  and  tha  eoaota  of  flandaft,  Aftoia,  and 
Chanjlftis.  His  son.  Louis  Cappe!,  fieur  tie  Moniamtiart 
(1534-1586),  who  began  life  as  profeesor  of  Oreak  at 
Berdaoai;  ud  ooded  hia  daya  aa  profeaaor  of  diaology 
at  Sedan,  ia  ramarkabta  lor  hia  davotion  to  tha  cauae  of 
Proteatantiam,  for  the  take  of  which  he  risked  hie  life  on 
more  than  one  occAsion,  It  \v:li  ln'  H'bn,  in  IfihO,  pn.:- 
aantod  to  Charlea  17L  tha  Confeaaion  of  Faith  which  had 
boon  dnwn  up  bf  tho  FuMaB  Ftatoatanta.  Anothoraoa, 
Jacques  Capp"!  (! 570-1^24),  was  a  distingtit«fird  jnris- 
consult.  He  was  the  father  of  Jacquea  Cappel,  auliior  of 
a  number  of  worka  of  considermble  celebrity  on  theology, 
htatof7»  pbikdogjr,  ood  Mti%aiti«%  and  ot  I^ouia  Coppel, 
■otioad  babir. 

CA.PPEL,  Lorm,  tho  moat  colebratad  meml:?r  of  tho 
above  family,  a  learned  Protestant  theologian  and  echoUr, 
waa  bom  at  St  Elieo  in  1585,  and  died  at  Sanmof  in  1658. 
Ua  atudiad  tboology  at  Sedan,  Oxford,  and  Saomor.  At 
tha  age  of  twanty-eight  he  accepted  the  chair  of  Hebrew  at 
Saumur,  n  i  l  tw  ijy  years  after  that  of  theology,  Aa  a 
Hebrew  scholar,  his  greataat  achievement  ia  hia  damonatra- 
tioa,  agMBat  tho  Bostorfa,  that  thoTowal  poiata  aad  aoeaoU 
are  not  an  eaeantiat  part  of  tha  Hebrew  language,  bat 
wara  inaorted  by  the  Masoreta  Jew*  of  TiHeriais,  not  earlier 
than  the  5th  century  a.d.,  and  that  the  primitive  Hebrew 
ehanctani  ai«  thoio  now  koown  aa  tha  Samaritan,  while 
tho  aqaaio  aharaetora  aro  Cbaldaan,  anballtatad  for  «ba  noro 

ancient  at  the  tiDio  of  the  Cnptirity  As  a  thpol.nc^ian,  hn 
adrot^tad  liboral  viewa  with  record  to  the  Torbai  uispini- 


lion  of  IMptaN  aad  «ha  Uatoij  of  tha  KUn  Thaoa 

dortrinnn  of  Cappel  were  generally  distasteful  to  his  co- 
ruUgiuuMU.  Their  protest  against  the  Church  of  Aoma 
being  founded  apon  Scriptore,  to  allow  the  poaeibility  of 
tha  aiightaak  inaocniaoj  in  ita  taxt  aaamad  (u  them  to  bo 
■trikuig  at  tba  rvrj  root  of  thdr  poaittim.  They,  thera- 
fore,  made  atrenuoua  aflTorts  to  prevent  tbc  publication  of 
his  Tiewai  The  Swiaa  clergy  were  cotupelled  to  etgn  a 
paper  condamniag  them,  and  Cappel  found  great  difficulty 
in  piiatiBgaoaM  ol  hia  worka.  U  ia  Oritica  &icra,  a  ooUac 
tioB  of  Tarioaa  raadiaga  in  the  Old  Testament  and  of 
canons  of  textu  il  criticism,  lay  in  MS.  for  ten  year*,  and 
he  was  ooly  able  to  print  it  at  Paris,  in  1650,  by  aid  of  a 
aoD  who  had  turned  CathoUc  Cappel  ia  alao  the  author  of 
Anmotaiioiut  ft  CommetUarii  in  Veiui  Teslatnentum,  Chron 
otogia  Saera,  and  other  theological  works,  as  well  as  of 
several  treatises  on  Hebrew  Ixasidea  the  CrUiea  iSaera, 
among  which  ato  tha  Arca»um  ftatUuMioitu  mwfolaai 
(I6S4),  and  dM  JKMtt  de  wri$  0  maifmh  Mmnm 
litfr^i  (Ifii^),  Hi«i  fommentar{u$  d«  Cap^Hontm 
givitig  an  tkccuunc  of  the  diatingniabed  family  to  which 
he  belonged,  was  published  by  his  nephew  JiUMa  Cappal 
(1639-1722),  wbo»  at  the  age  of  oiootoaa,  baaam  pwfaaaor 
of  Habivw  at  SawBur,  but,  on  tha  nvooation  of  tho  odkt 
of  Nantaai  fled  to  £ngland,  where  he  died  in  1G22. 

CAPPKBONIER,  Culudb  (107  1-1  74  4),  a  clasaical 
scholar,  vai  tho  aon  of  a  Uooer  at  Montdidier.  He  studied 
at  Amiaoa  tad  fluia,  and  took  ordaca  in  the  Church  uf 
Rome,  but  devoted  himaelf  almoat  entirely  to  daaaical 
stuJii*  Hb  ii(cline<i  a  pr  ife«»on»hip  in  the  university  of 
Basel,  and  was  afterwards  appointed  to  tha  Qraek  chair  ia 
the  College  de  France.  He  pobliahod  an  editieii  of  <^ii]i* 
tiJian,  and  left  behind  him  at  hi<^  r^'^nth  an  edition. of  tha 
ancient  Latin  Rhatoriciana,  wiiicli  wtm  published  in  1706. 
Hia  nepbew,  Jean  Capperonier,  was  also  a  famou?  linguist. 

CAPAERA,  or  Caauba,  a  amaU  ialaad  of  ItaJj^ia  tba 
lleditanaBeati,  two  nttea  off  tha  Bortb-aaat  ooaat  of  8ar> 
dinia  in  41^  \r  AT  N.  lat  and  9'  29'  14'  E.  long.  It 
forms  one  uf  Uis  Buoeinarian  group,  and  balonga  to  the 
prorince  of  Saasari.  Tha  moat  of  ito  mfMO  of  6700  actto 
is  rocky  and  anfartiU;  aad  till  thtpnaeat  fontury  it  waa 
only  oeeaaionally  viaitld.  Tb  1854  Garibaldi  act^uirrd  poe- 
aaaaion  of  a  part  of  the  island,  an  !  I  iiU  himself  a  houoo, 
which  has  been  his  prinri{«l  place  of  residence  since  that 
date.    See  Vecchj,  Garibaldi  vt  C^prtra,  1862. 

CAPRI,  the  ancient  Caprea,  a  email  island  of  Italy  on 
tba  south  aide  of  the  Bay  of  Naplea,  in  40°  33'  N.  lat.  and 
]  C  ir  n  lone:  ,  af"^  separated  by  a  space  of  Z\  milea 
from  the  proroootory  of  Sorrento.  It  is  a  oiasa  of  limcatoBe 
rnck,  with  aa  area  of  aboat  SO  eqaara  milee,  raiag  faito 
two  distinct  peakn  r-r  plateaus,  wit^  a  little  rallcy  of  great 
fertility  between,  ihe  coast  consisln  for  the  most  part  of 
precipitou.1  cliffs,  and  there  are  only  two  landing  plnce^  in 
the  whole  circuit  Hie  eeeaoij  thronghout  the  island  k 
of  OBttanal  baaoty,  and  aoioe  of  the  eea^airaa  are  no* 
rivalled  for  the  upleridid  colours  reflectrd  on  tlio  n^ck. 
The  two  moat  famous  are  called  renpectively  the  Blue 
and  tha  OiaaB  Oratto;  tho  former,  though  It  haa  ontj 
beoona  •  pOMlar  nmat%  ia  tho  pteaent  eenlnry,  aeema  to 
haTe  been  known  in  tho  17tb.  The  inhabitants  still 
retain  distinct  traces  of  the  Oreclc  tyi>e  of  countenance 
and  figure.  They  ara  industrious,  religious,  and  simple, 
and,  in  general,  poor.  Besidea  the  cultivation  of  die 
narrow  snrfaoe  that  can  be  reclaimed  from  tlie  rock,  thcj 
chiefly  depend  on  the  capture  of  the  quails  which  visit 
the  i.iland  in  May  iin  !  Tlr  ,  i  rnl  t  r  ;  md  about  200  of  the 
young  men  take  part  annuaUy  in  tha  coral  fiabery  off  the 
ooaat  of  Africa.    Tboehieftowiia  are  Capri  In  the  east,  with 

233'2  inbabitatitfl.  nnfl  n  ^ir;iT;f tfr!  r-'*![i"!-il  iikI  r  <i,-Trii- 
aaij  ;  and  Anacapn  m  tho  west,  ulualcd  ua  tho  summit  of 
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MMito  Mu%  Md  MOMBRib  hf  •  itatr  of  669  ttopi  cot  in 

4he  rock. 

Pint  inhabited,  Moordiiig  to  Virgil  aod  Tftcitni.  hj  the  Tel«bu», 
Ckpri  kfUnrarda  moum  •  n«r&l  tUtion  of  the  Btruacani ;  ud  in 
ihe  6th  oentnrjr  B.a  paawd  under  the  ^wer  of  the  Oreeki  of 
Heepolia  From  thet  city  it  wu  parchMed  by  AngiutiUi  who 
occMiooally  retired  to  ita  gntefol  aeelaaion  ia  the  Utter  pert  of  hie 
life.  It  le  chioflr  oelebreted,  howerer,  ee  the  retreat  oi  Tiberine, 
where  he  ipcnt  tne  loat  ten  joare  of  hie  reign.  He  erected  twelre 
rillae  In  different  parts  of  the  ialand,  the  moet  fanione  of  which  was 
the  FUla  Jovi*,  built  on  the  eummit  of  the  aaatam  eliHii  1600  feet 
above  the  eea.  Larga  parta  of  the  building,  which  oombiaed  the 
■trength  of  a  fortroae  with  the  loxoir  of  a  palace,  atili  remain  to 
bear  iritneae  to  the  power  and  waalUi  of  tm  ampin.  The  whola 
ialand,  indeed,  ia  foil  of  Roman  ramaia^  and  hae  yielded  to  the 
udUMloffiat  a  rich  haireat  of  moaaioa,  baa>raliefa,  ooine,  and  ineerip. 
tioni.  Ot  the  laat  one  of  the  moet  remarkable  ia  the  atninK« 
lamentation  of  Hypata%  which  wee  dleooTered  in  the  Mlthreio 
temple  at  Metromania.  On  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire,  Capri 
iMUMid  to  the  eee  of  Rom^  and  it  formed  part  of  the  Inahopric  of 
Sorrento  till  the  10th  oentnry,  when  it  received  a  biahop  of  ita  own. 
or  it*  mediiETal  history  the  principal  remalna  are  tne  eaatlee  of 
Caetiglione  and  AnacaprL  In  180S  it  wae  captured  by  Sir  Sidney 
Smith,  and  defended  by  new  fortifleadona  ;  but  in  1808,  while  Sir 
Hndion  Lowe  waa  in  command,  it  waa  recaptured  by  Murat 

See  HaJrara,  iMttn  ttW  iaota  di  Oaprt,  Dre«len,  1794  ;  Hana 
ladanaa,  /«mv««(mImw  ;  tnd  thiaa  aitielia  (imiintMl  fron  the 


CAPSICUM.    Sm  Caykwkb  Pkppkb. 
CAPSTAN,  aa  appliance  lued  on  board  ahip  and  else- 
where for  kMvIng  «p  the  anchor  or  anj  heavy  weight. 
1  repHHiili  OM  ol  Harftold  A  Ok%  p*l«iU  monght- 


>'ia  1.— Vertical  Section  of  Capetan. 

iron  espstans  as  naed  in  the  Royal  Navy.  It  hae  a  rer- 
tieal  spiodlo  D,  passing  through  BrK-keta  firtnlj  secured  in 
tlie  deck,  a  dmmhaad  £  being  keyed  on  to  the  apindle, 
ud  tba  CBpatan  is  tamad  roand  by  nnaiis  of  \mn  inaeited 
in  holes  made  to  receive  them  all  nnind  the  edge  of  the 
drumhead.  A  capstan  of  the  kind  shown  wonld  have  about 
twenty  holes  for  bars,  and  eadi  bar  would  be  about  10  feet 
in  length.  The  eapataa  baca  ai*  mada  of  tough  wood, 
such  aa  American  aali  or  rock  dm.  Tbraa  or  ibor  men 
can  stand  to  each  bar,  m  that  when  the  capstan  is  fully 
manned  at  least  sixty  men  are  employed.  Whan  a  hempen 
eaUe  or  a  kawsor  is  brotight  to  tha  aapatMH,  tfuoa  tmna 
are  fakon  round  the  bf.rrol  00,  and  men  are  stationed  to 
haul  on  tho  end  of  the  rope  to  prevent  it  from  slipping, 
and  to  coil  it  up  as  it  comes  in.  When  a  chain  caolo  is 
krom^t  to  the  capstan  it  ia  paseod  nrand  tho  "  whelpa  "  at 
H,  and  ia  kept  upon  them  by  tha  K^nera  a,  a,  a,  a,  as  shown 
in  tho  plan  (Gg.  2),  so  that  the  cable  assumes  the  position 
shown  at  ABC,  A  being  towards  ita  oater  and  C  towards 
ita  innar  and. 

Capstans  in  their  primitive  form  were  merely  blocks  of 
wood  wrought  to  the  requirod  shape  and  made  to  traverse 
on  an  iioo  apiadle,  and  iBorofMiMBti  hun  baan  fpradvaOly 


offMlad  {b  flian,  aona  tmportanl  onaa  Itafng  Intndnoad  \^ 

Captain  Phillipe,  R.N.  In  all  tlicse  capstans  the  cable 
waa  brooght  in  by  meana  of  a  "  messenger '  (see  article 

A 


Fia,  L— Plaa  of  Ca{MU«. 

Cable)  ;  but  in  1857  ilr  Thomas  Brown  took  out  a  patent 
for  dispensing  with  the  messenger,  and  working  the  cable 
itself  on  the  capataB  hf  fitting  a  grooved  pulley  with 
guide  rullera  far  aaenring  tha  raqidaito  amonnt  of  turn  of 
the  chain,  as  befora  daeeribed,  at  ABGL  Sabaequently 
important  improvements  were  introduced  into  the  details 
of  this  invention,  particularly  in  making  the  stops  or 
vhdpaft,  ft  which  hold  the  linki  movable,  so  that  they  may 
bo  adjusted  to  fit  the  links  of  the  cabla  •ttCtlj,  and  nlao 
admitting  of  their  renewal  vheu  worn. 

Tho  capstan  shown  in  figs.  \  S»  and  9  la  oooatmcted  ol 
wnnght  ifonit  no  caat-iran  or 
wood  being vaad.  Itiaflttad 
with  treble  purchase  gear, 
which  is  a  simplification  of 
Oaptain  Fhillipa'a  original 
power  capstan,  and  has  the 
idvantago  of  the  toothed 
gearing  remaining  at  rest  with 
reapect  to  the  capetan,  when 
tha  eingle  ponhaaa  only  in 
required.  The  treble  power 
ia  obtained  by  withdrawing 
the  connecting  bolts  e,  e  from  the  capetan  barrel,  and 
locking  the  plate  d,  which  carriea  the  intonnediata  ptaiooo 
<•,  tf  to  a  fixed  point  in  the  deck,  by  sliding  the  hoiiiontal 
jvaul  /  into  one  of  tho  rccc^scA  y,  ;/  provided  for  the  pur- 
posCk  The  action  then  is  aa  foUowa: — The  drumhead 
E,  whieh  ia  keyed  to  the  apindle  D,  drieea  the  oaotia  pinioa 
k  ;  this  drives  the  intermediate  pinions  f,  f,  wbi<-h  rotate 
around  their  centres,  as  the  pinion  plate  d  la  Cxwi  to  the 
deck  by  the  paul /;  these  pinions  in  their  turn  drive  tha 
annular  wheel  /,  which  forma  part  of  the  cap5.tan  proper. 

In  hirge  ships  the  spindle  D  ia  frequently  ooBtinoad 
down  to  the  deck  be!ij-»v,  and  nnother  capstan  is  worked  on 
it.  In  snch  cases  the  two  capstans  are  so  arranged  that 
they  may  ba  worked  either  aapaiatoly  or  together ;  thna,  if 
required,  the  power  appliod  by  the  men  on  both  capstans 
may  be  brought  to  bear  on  a  chain  or  hawser  attached  to 
either.  In  laiga  ah^  of  the  navy  and  in  many  merchant 
vessels  steam  {wmr  ia  amphiyed  to  diiva  the  forward 
capstan,  which  ii  the  ono  moat  naed.  BmaU  ongineo 
specially  constructed  for  this  purpose,  and  secured  to  the 
nndar  aide  of  the  deck  beams  at  K  ore  generally  need.  All 
capatana  are  provided  with  paola  to  praveot  tham  from 
runnin'T  back. 

Figs.  1  and  4  abow  a  new  form  of  "  caUa-holder,*  which 
hM  boon  fNantij  Introdnood  hf  Mr  W.  H.  Earmold  ol  Lob> 
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doB^snd  bin  win  sfswiliii*  of  BrituU  uuU  lurvign  naviM. 

TIm  cable-holder  is  plarcd  on  the  f^re  side  of  iLo  deck  pipe, 
wd  is  fitted  with  a  grooved  puiiej  M  lur  the  cable  to  pass 


orer,  similar  to  tte  whelps  of  the  capsUn  ahown  in  fig.  1. 
It  nTolres  on  a  horicoaUtl  spiadle  fixed  to  tho  deck  by 
bn^ta.  The  interior  ia  made  hoUow,  and  containa  a 
double  i^r.<^'  of  disks,  which  can  be  screwed  k^gathar  by 
means  of  a  haud-lcvcr  L,  thervby  causing  auffldeBt  Irietioii 
to  let  the  cable  run  out  slowly,  or  to  stop  it  entirely,  aud 
•lao  to  hold  tha  abip  when  liding  at  anchor.  Meaoa  have 
lMeiid«fiMd,«iidweiunr  bring  fitted  in  one  of  tha  ahipa 
of  the  Britiah  nary  for  connecting  theae  "cable-holders" 
with  the  capstan,  so  that  the  cablo  may  be  hore  up  by 
them  without  taking  it  to  the  capatan.  (t.  m.) 

CAPUA,  a  large  and  impoiUot  city  (tf  andeot  Italy, 
capital  of  Campania,  waa  n'tnatM  in  tiie  midst  of  a  very 
fertile  and  yaluabli'  t«  rrito-y.  two  miles  from  thn  tank  <  f 
the  Yultamoa,  and  alxjut  half  that  distance  iroui  ihu 
moontain  Tifata.  Mach  diversity  of  opinion  haa  prevailed 
•a  to  tk^  date  of  iU  foandation.  and  the  pw^la  by  whom 
it  waa  originally  inhabited.  It  is  now  ganarally  agreed 
that  Capua  wa-s  one  of  the  twelve  cities  which  the  Tuscans 
war*  aud  to  have  founded  in  the  aoath  of  Italy  at  the 
baiginning  of  the  9th  eentary  B.a  Tha  dty  icon  roae  in 
importance,  and  it^  inl^ahitanta  became  renowned  throngh* 
oat  the  whole  peninsula  for  their  wealth,  and  the  Innriona 
magnificence  of  their  Urea.    In  t  f  time,  as  waa 

natural,  they  degenentad  eo  far  that,  from  having  been 
originally  a  bmw  and  WBilikie  people,  they  could  no  longer 
r<H;-t  the  encroacbmenls  of  fhp  f^nmnifea,  who  in  424  B.O. 
nuule  themaelves  masterB  of  the  city,  and  put  the  inhabi- 
tMlta  to  the  aword.    The  material  prosperity  of  the  city 
ludiiniiuahed  aoder  tha  roU  of  the  Saouutee, 
who  in  laae  than  •  eantnir  baeeaM  «  effenfawte  end 
d>  Tinerato  as  tha  Capuans  had  been.    When  they  in  turn 
were  attacked  by  the  uountaineen,  they  were  compelled 
to  apply  to  Rome  for  asaistance,  whteh  waa  immediately 
granted.    At  the  dose  of  the  Latin  war,  in  whidk  tha 
Capuana  had  aaaiated  the  allie^  they  were  deprirad  of  tbe 
Campanut  Agtr,  the  most  valuable  district  in  Italy,  but 
weioadnuttad  to  take  rank  aa  dtizens  of  Home.    They  atiU 
emtinned,  liowvver,  to  aalaet  their  own  mien.    When  the 
aecond  Punic  war  broke  out,  the  Capuana,  eUtod  with  the 
proapect  of  retrieving  their  high  poaition,  opened  their  gatea 
to  Hannibal,  who  spent  an  entire  winter  with  his  army  in 
tlM  fli^.     To  the  aoarrating  contagion  of  Capuan 
aflbminaey  butoriMia  have  alwa««  attributed  the  want  of 
su' :ri5  which  subsequently  attended  the  O^rth-.nniRti 
commaader  in  his  Italian  compaigna.    When  the  Kumans 
•t  Iwgtb  made  themsdvea  masters  of  the  dty,  in  tho 
seTenth  year  of  tha  war,  th^  took  a  teoible  leTenga,  and 
only  forbore  to  raza  the  dty  to  the  ground  in  eonaideration 
of  the  great  rjaturi.:  a  ]  vim  tai-es  of  its  site.    For  its  fidelity 
in  tha  social  war,  the  Romans  restored  to  Capua  all  its 
Murieipal  prifilegea,  and  the  city  recovered  all  its  com- 
nrrcifi!,  thnn^  h  it  nerer  regained  ita  political  importanoe. 
Under  Juims  Caesar,  the  Campanua  Agar  waa  duCiibated 
among  20,000  citizena  of  Rome,  and  Capua  1  r  u:io  i 
Roman  colony.     Under  the  emperors  it  continued  to 
proaper  eonnwrriany,  and  It  aaema  to  haTe  been  aa  rich 
and  popolooa  at  the  (lM--TTifnl!  of  the  Western  empire  as 
duing  the  time  of  ita  pohticai  inde^ndeooe.    Its  wealth 


marked  it  oat  aa  a  special  object  of  attack  to  the  Vandala, 
who  took  and  nearly  destroyed  it  under  Oeoaerte  4fid  AJ>. 
What  was  left  undone  by  the  Vandab  waa  eompletad  bj 

the  Saracens,  who  burnt  the  city  to  tho  ground  in  840. 
The  inhabitants,  who  had  fled  for  slielter  to  the  neighbour* 
ing  nonntnins,  returned  on  the  departure  of  their  eaatarn 
invaders,  and  eHtubUshed  themselves  at  Caailinnm,  n 
stronghold  on  tho  V'ulturnus  two  milea  distant  from  their 
andent  home.  Casilinuiu  h  ihe  modern  Capua,  formerly 
one  of  tha  atroagast  forta  in  the  kingdom  of  tha  Two 
Sidliee.  The  dto  of  the  aneiant  Capua  la  now  oceupiid  by 
Santa  Maria,  a  thrinng  town  of  1G,000  inhat:tanta,  the 
scat  of  the  tribunals  of  tho  southern  division  of  the 
province  of  Terra  di  Lavoro.  Outside  Santa  Maria,  on  the 
north-weat,  are  the  extensive  temaioa  of  the  old  Oapoaa 
amtihithaatn^  aeeond  only  to  the  Flavian  amphitheatia  in 
size  and  magnificence,  near  which  arc  the  remains  of  a 
triumphal  arch ;  and  other  mina  may  still  be  traced 
within  the  town  and  in  ita  inuaediato  neighbonrhood,  bttt 
they  are  not  of  much  interest 

Oranata,  Storia  eiviU  dtUci  frMUrima  rilU\  di  Capua,  3  vols., 
Naplrs,  1752-515  ;  KinaM<\  Sifmc-rit  KsUyr.  dtlla  eilld  Ui  Capua, 
17iS  ;  Rucca,  Cayxta  I'tUre,  \%'2.t  ;  Danicie,  ilontU  anlich*  di 
Cayua,  1S02. 

CAPUCHIN&  The  Oapochin  irian  ai«  «M  bcaadi  of 
the  gruat  Fhmebeaa  order,  and  their  nde  is  fa  aU  eMen- 

tials  tho  hir:io  as  that  of  the  other  friarn  minor,  or 
Minorites.  It  was  in  tho  first  decade  of  the  13th  centoiy 
that  St  FMicis  established  his  order ;  but  it  wa*  net  tiJl 
1528  that  a  bull  of  Clement  YIL  enctod  into  a  aepaiata 
order  the  disciples  of  a  certain  minorito  friar,  who  had 
conceived  that  ho  was  inspired  to  reform  the  practices  of 
hia  order  in  soma  respeots.  This  man's  name  waa  Mathew 
da  Baaai,  a  Fmndeean  of  the  Mareb  of  Aneona.  Tba 
legend  of  the  order  st.itts  that,  having  f-'i-fn  n  rt  prcs^cDtation 
of  St  Francis  wearing  a  square-cut  pyramidal  hood,  he 
made  a  similar  one  for  himself,  ^ewed  it  on  to  his  munastic 
babik  and  began  to  wear  it  Thia  waa  in  1626,  Thia 
aadadonetenovation  drew  down  on  the  author  of  it  nndi 
lliLiT.r,  fir  rl  sonio  persecution  on  the  part  of  his  superiors ; 
but  aa  uauai  in  similar  cases,  that  did  not  prevent  others  from 
following  his  example.  Specially  two  brothers  Ludovico 
and  Raffaelle  of  Fossombrone,  the  first  a  prieat  and  the 
second  a  lay  brother  of  the  Franciscan  order,  joined  thcm- 
siilvL'H  to  Mathow,  and  underwent  punishment  from  their 
superiors  for  so  doing.  Tbey,  however,  obtained  the 
eoontenanoe  and  patronage  of  the  Duchess  Cibo,  a  eonnee- 
tion  of  then  reijrning  Pope  Clement  VII.  (Ciulio  do' 
Mcdici;,  and  the  wife  oL  Giorgio  Varano,  duke  of 
Camerina  That  lady  gave  bcr  ]>roteg6s  a  letter  of  recom- 
mendation to  the  pope,  armed  with  which  they  went  to 
Rome,  and,  despite  the  fact  that  diey  wars  diaoDedienk  to 
tli'  Ir  -upcriors  and  therefore  had  broken  their  monastic 
vows,  obtained  frum  the  pope  the  bull  knowo  aa  HtUgionit 
Ztlut,  by  which  they  wore  permitted  to  impcut  their 
hooded  habit  to  any  disdplea  wlio  might  be  willing  to 
join  them,  to  Uto  aa  barmita  in  wild  aud  daeolato  places, 
to  go  barefoot,  to  wear  beards,  and  to  call  themselves 
"  Hermit  Friars  Minor."  llie  populace,  however,  gave 
them  a  niekname  wbidi  haa  supplanted  the  more  formal 
rrip  "  Cappticcio "  is  a  hood  in  Italian;  and  the 
diminutive  "  Cappuccino,"  formed  half  affectionately,  half 
contemptuously,  as  is  tho  Italian  wont,  means  "  little 
hooded  fallow.'.  When  this  boll  had  been  obtained,  a 
phice  for  the  fint  congregation  of  tiie  new  order  waa  eoon 
found  in  an  abandoned  convent  at  Colmenwme,  near 
Caoierino,  given  to  them  by  the  ducheea.  Di&ciplea 
thronged  to  the  "  new  religion,"  and  three  other  convents 
wers  ahortly  built  Hathaw,  the  dieobedieat  monk  who 
had  labelled  againit  kti  mpanbiB  and  dwndonad  tdi  tmftf 
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Mnt,  had  folly  wiw>d»j  Ib  the  objects  to  wUolt 

nmbition  had  prompUtd  tim.  Ho  Lad  bo«n  made,  of 
course,  superior  ut  tiie  first  ooufuut,  aud,  HubacqueuU^, 
wken  the  "  families "  of  hu  new  oungregation  had 
iiwlti|>li«l,  bo  bMMiM  vaear-feoAn],  Bul^QCt  only  to  Um 
gMwnil  of  nil  Hkb  Fnuidwnu. 

In  103^,  in  a  chAptor  oi  th«  new  oodsregation  oonrolcod  at 
florvucic— no  rnptdly  had  the  onler  of  Capacbiiu  aprMd  itielf — th« 
CcUbntod  BcmarduM  OchiDO  of  Siena  wa«  alacUd  ricv  gvneral,  ; 
and  a  Mcond  time  in  1S41.  Bvt  having  abortlr  afterward*  fallrn 
into  hereiT.  and  taken  nfoM  la  Switwrland,  tM  Mtdet/  t«  which 
he  had  beloagad,  and  oa  which  hi*  celebrity  had  Chnmi  a  Inatrv 
which  hiu  never  iino*  belonged  to  it,  fall  wid«|BraTe  nMpidons  of 
heierixloicY.  Tha  tcoentl^  establiahed  MOgNgaBon  ran  j^r^at  ri»k 
of  W-iug  duaolred,  aad  ita  le«ding  toombera  were  cited  bj  Paul 
111.  to  Koine  to  give  an  account  of  their  opinion*.  Th«  Capuehin* 
were  forbidden  to  preach,  and  would  have  been  aboli  Jied,  but  for  a 
warm  aad  elooaent  defence  j>ronouncad  in  Coneistorr  b/  the 
MeapoUtaa  Caniinal  Antonio  Sanaevcrino,  which  wamea  (|m  Pope 
of  the  daagw  af  "plockinc  up  tare*  and  wheat  together  t*  Tlu* 
Mirilflga  waa  reatored  to  to*  eodety  in  1545 ;  and  the 
lioa  malUplied  itaelf  laigeir  in  Italy.  Paul  III.  bad  forbiddrn 
thaai  to  extend  themaaWea  bmod  the  Alpa  ;  but  On^ory  Xtll.. 
at  thaiaqiMst  of  King  Charlea  I*.,  moked  thla  decree,  and  pennitt«I 
them  to  eaUbliah  oonventa  in  any  put  of  tha  world.  Oregofy  XIV. 
in  1691  forbad*  the  Capuchina  by  Dull  to  haar  ooafiM^oDa  and  grant 
Abiolatioa :  bat  tbaia  Auiotiana  wan  natond  to  them  by  CUMat 
VllL  la  IfQl  Pbd  T.  ^  im  (bo  ooogngation  tba  nnk 
aad  aUtm  «f  «  aiMiMt  atteb  |m  tbrir  ▼iow  tlw  tttia  of  Miaiater 
Oaaaial,  Nliatad  blm  Ikett  Ai  aaoHrflf  (wbiob  bMataHoM  bad 
■Mitad  tbafiNHf  nbjaotfoB  «r  tba  laaMr  to  ttitof thafH«M  nan- 
aaeaa  thtrmmUm or  dwnialwrf  M«4oCaddag  tbo  aoalmation 
of  his  elMtfoa  feoB  tiMftDMal  oT  Ibo  OMvtataiJik  aaaoptad  the 
Capuchin  ooawaata  fkom  tba  Hgbt  «l  vUtatlflBpnTlaaaly  amdard 
by  the  nipeTiort  of  the  elder  iirinrb.aadiaafaniif  iwi  than  tha  much- 
nlaad  prtfil^  of  cartYing  a  onm  «f  tbiir  owa  la  all  prooaaaiona, 
bMkndoCbriiigobllMd  to  walk  aflat  Oat  of  tha  elder  branch.  It 
lo OMM Ibilat  tbhttlM toa OapaeUHaaaifeerad  1S,000  member*. 
Dibaa  ?llt.  maiwlBhli  pntaolarof  too  oidar,  aad  created  hi» 
tooOai;  vb0  «w  a  numbm  of  It*  omUmL  It  wia  mainlr  by 
bUB  that  tba  aaavtat  ia  tba  Ftaoa  Batbarini.— which  ha*  been 
flwi  Aat  dar  to  tba  laont  aaa  wbm  tba  ameral*  of  all  the  order* 
Mta  noMTaa  traoi  tbair  o«iT«nUi,  the  reSdenoe  of  the  Capuchin 
monk —waa  foanded.  Reaedict  XIV.  gave  the  order  the  privilege 
thatthapMaeharof  thaSactadApeolalianfatoaaboaldatw^ba  a 
Aanber  of  thair  ndaty. 

Tha  Oapoohiu  hare  from  a  Tery  early  period  a{  their  •r]«vrot«) 
■datanea  bad  tha  reputation  of  being  great  coiivprt<'r<i  of  hcrr-ii » 
aad  iafldofai  It  ii  related  that  tlicy  conrertnJ  a  tliuu^ttid  Calvin ist» 
In  Poiton  atone  to  the  orthodox  faith.  From  an  t«i  ly  period  ihcy 
apecially  dedicated  themaelvea  to  the  work  of  iui!v.<iou'anca.  L'p  to 
the  year  1<J41  the  Capachltu,  though  wuding  missionarieii  to  all 
part*  of  the  world,  bad  nerer  hnd  a  luiwionary  collfge.  In  that 
Tear  their  geuer&l,  Eugeaio  di  Kuuiilly  of  Savoy,  founded  a  collrKe 
In  Rome  for  the  ezprea*  edacation  of  their  member*  for  t)ic  work  of 
mtaaiona.  In  the  nret  eighteen  monthH  after  the  foaudatiou  of  thia 
colleffo  thirty-nil  lulian  Capurhin*  wer#  nent  to  Hindwtaa  a&d 
Bmzil,  and  eighty  SpajiUrds  of  the  order  to  Venexnel*. 

T..:  li  r  at  present  maintains  cighfy-two  niimion*,  tcrrod  (ac« 
cordjHig  to  the  latest  acoounts)  by  a  f«w  more  than  two  hundred 
mi»»ionarie».  They  hnvc  twenty. three  etationa  in  Switn-rUnd  ;  in 
tho  north  of  Italv,  nine  ;  in  the  I^rant,  eleven.  In  b1»o  they 
hvivo  itationa  at  IVyri>iit,  Gaxir,  Saitla,  Damaacna,  i(  i  .  Iwnon, 
and  Aleppo  In  Qeorffia  there  arc  five  etationa,  aiiU  (our  in 
Meso[«otaniia  In  the  Eaat  Indiea  they  have  fourte<>n  nuwiif.n*, 
•even  in  Africn,  and  four  in  South  America.  It  ii  a  result  which 
might  bts  expected  fmm  <iti<  h  a  Geld  of  laboDTi  thai  tiM  Oapaehin 
Martymlov^y  is  a  apveiAlly  exteiuuve  one. 

TJi  sii-  ii  and  martyns  of  the  or\1er  have  been  recorJrd  by  Father 
Cfiarlcin  oi  Timwl*  in  two  voluini!*,  tuidcr  the  title  of  Florrs 
SrrapKictT.  A  L'tblioU-ca  detjli  ncriUcri  Cappuani  wim  j.nnti'd  in 
Veuioe  in  1  747.  Tho  hi»Uiry  <jf  the  order  has  Xxcn  written  by 
Zachariah  Ikiveriua  in  Latin.  Lyons.  lflS'2-39,  'J  vola.  fi.lio.  A 
decree  of  the  <JotigTisgation  of  the  \riArx  in  1(151  onler<d  the  «ip- 
preaaion  of  ihi'*  work  on  ac^uuui  of  the  ufisurd  talc*  with  which  it 
abounds  A  subsw^nent  detret  of  tho  following  year,  howevpr,  per- 
mitted the  publication  of  it  on  condition  of  certain  emendation*. 
Tha  Work  haa  been  translated  into  french,  itaiiau,  and  Spaniah. 
\  continuation  of  the  HUCory  of  IkiveHua,  by  Father  Marco  of  Piaa, 
!.iibH.,he.l  in  folio  at  Lyon^  l'J7«.  The  curion*  reader  may 
•  I*!  r lul  t  tho  work  of  Qioeeppe  Zarlino,  On  tJu  Or%^n  tAt  Con- 
orryrition  ^  M«  Cs/wAm^  Vcoioe,  lft7B;alM>  tha  jtmmtb  of 
\v owning ;  a«l  a«ljrat'0  IlidgtM  if  tk$  Muuum  Ordm,  ton.  tIL 
ch.  21 


CJLPVBARA  {fffdrocAerrtu  capfbufu),  tho  krgem  ui 
cxtjstiug  Rodents,  measuring  about  4  (eot  xu  li-ngtL  and  3  ia 
girth,  Olid  wciglniig  usually  over  100  lb.  It  w  tJb»y  kQowai 
oa  tho  water-bog  from  tbo  reaeiublnnce  which  it  bciua  wlieav 
walkiog  to  a  pw,  altboagh  when  aiuiqg  on  ito  baiucbao  ii 
rosaaamoa  tbo  cbiumcteriBtic  appearanoo  of  tbo  Carj  famOjvj 
to  which  it  bc'Iuiigu.  In  tho  coansencsa  and  scaiitincs*  i.f 
ita  ftir,  in  the  numorotia  enamel  platea,  embedded  ia. 
camant,  whicb  atiwtch  ontinlj  oenMo  ita  laoUr  teeth,  likoj 
1  tho>«o  of  the  elephant,  and  in  tho  habit,  when  swiimning,  of 
carrying  iU  young  ua  itd  back  like  tbe  hippt>puUuuua,  tho 
capybara  baa  been  auppoeod  to  form  a  conuectiag  liak 
betwoon  tbo  rodottto  mad  iiaobydorma,  and  m  tbo  linniw  ■ 
ayatom  of  daaatficotioii  it  woa  placed  among  tbo  SviAm, 
Ita  scanty  fur  is  of  a  dark  brown  colour,  its  tail  forms  a 
amall  boruy  protuboraaco,  and  its  feet  are  webbed,  thougb 
not  to  tiw  oktiwiaitioa  of  tbo  tooa.  Thia  paebydoratttovs 
rodent,  as  it  has  been  called,  Ls  confined  to  South  America, 
whero  it  extends  from  Gui.^nii  st^uthward  to  the  lUo  de  la 
Plata,  and  wootward  tu  tho  eastern  alopea  of  the  Ande^ 
It  is  a  nocturaal  animal,  feodiog  on  fruita  and  bcrba, 
inhabiting  tho  bonka  of  riTon  and  fresb  water  lakeo,  and ' 
occasionallj  frequenting,  according  to  l)arwin,  tho  muatha 
of  lacb  rivon  to  tbo  Rio  Plata  wbeto  tha  water  ia  enlirolj  i 
tilt  Coivyborao  ooDgrcgatd  ia  oonaidonblo  osmbora, 
browsing  by  night  among  aquatic  jilanLs,  and  in  districta 
where  they  are  not  liable  to  the  attacks  of  the  jaguar,  aro 
auffidentlj  tame  to  allow  themsohca  to  be  approacbod 
within  a  few  feet ;  while,  uiuiur  domestieation,  they  aro  ■ 
said  to  be  capable  of  con.Hidurubie  attachment  VVUea 
diatorbed  they  utter  a  low  abrupt  grunt,  "  resembling," 
aaya  Darwin,  "(ho  £rat  boano  hark  of  a  Uiffe  dog," 
apparently  produeod  hj  0  onddoB  ezpolMoa  of  atr ;  then, 
rushing  at  full  speed  iut  <  thu  water,  they  dire  out  of  sight, 
reiuaiatag  submerged  for  eeven  or  eight  minutes,  and 
reappearing  only  to  show  the  uppor  Mufoco  of  tboir  heads. 
They  aro  readily  killed,  seldom  attemjdin;?-  to  fiffend 
tbeniselv^,  although  when  drivca  to  extremity  they  have 
been  known  to  tear  the  flesh  from  the  paw  of  a  ja^ar  or 
the  leg  of  a  bona.  Their  akin  ia  of  litUo  valoo,  and  ikeir 
flesh,  whieh  is  mado  into  bams,  is  of  iodilToroDt  quality. 
The  nmaiunary  moulca  of  Brazil  were  wont  to  cut  it  during 
Lent,  along  with  their  turtle,  in  virtuo  of  the  capybora's 
amphtbioos  baUto  On  kad  it  is  a  favoorito  food  of  tha 
jaguar,  im  it  is  of  the  aHipator  in  the  water.  Fo-ssil  re- 
mauut  of  thi<i  and  of  another  species  oi  capybara  bavo 
boeo  found  in  tho  cave«  of  Bim^ 

CARACAL,  Thb  {FeiU  canteal),  belongs  to  a  group  of 
Lynxea  characterized  by  comparative  slendemess  of  bod/ 
and  length  of  toil  aud  ears.  It  is  soiucwhat  larger  than  a 
fox,  of  a  unifom  roddiah  brown  colour  above,  and  whitiab 
boneatb,  two  wbito  spots  abovo  ooeb  of  the  eyes,  aad 
with  a  long  black  tuft  of  hair  at  tlie  lip  of  the  ears,  tho 
latter,  according  to  Sir  W.  Jardine,  being  only  present  in 
spring,  or  at  uo  cotnmencemoBt  of  tbo  bNOdlBf  season. 
It  ia  to  the  ear-tufta  that  it  owes  ita  name,  which  is 
derived  from  two  Turkish  words  signifying  "  black-ear." 
The  caracal  is  widely  distributed,  being  found  thrunghout 
Africa  and  Sontb-weotora  AsiiL  It  foods  on  tho  smallor 
quadrupeds  and  birds,  hontiDg  tbo  former  in  packs  after 
the  manner  of  wolve.-!,  and  climbing  trees  in  [lursuit  of  the 
latter.  It  is  said  nlau  to  ruaeioble  the  jackid  in  following 
in  the  wake  of  the  lion  and  other  largo  camivora,  ia  ordor 
to  feed  on  what  tho«e  lords  of  tho  lower  creation  may 
loave,  aud  oa  this  account  has  received  the  uamo  of  the 
"  lion's  provider."  Like  the  cheetah,  it  was  formerly  trained 
bj  Eastern  princes  to  hunt  tbo  ainaUor  qwuLrupodi^  and 
sueb  birds  as  tbo  crane  and  poliean ;  but  from  ito  fioKcnaas, 
and  tho  cxtrcma  irritability  which  it  di.splay«  in  coofine>- 
aiout|  it  dwca  uol  scom  wcU  Cttod  for  domestication. 
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Pi«q«Bt  mr«r«iic»  b  nade  in  Greek  and  Bmumi  literatoro 

to  tha  lynx,  and  from  such  descriptions  as  are  given  ot  it 
there  ia  UtUe  doubt  that  ibo  caracal,  and  not  the  more 
northerly  species  now  kiiown  as  tho  lynx,  was  referred  to. 
In  South  Alricti  where  the  caracal  abooodt,  its  hide  is  made 
bjr  the  Kdfiw  iolo  akfii  eloaki,  knowB  m  kmmm. 

CAR  A  CALL  A,  Marcus  Apselil-s  AyrroMiNUs  (188- 
219  A.D.),  a  Roniaa  emperor,  son  of  the  Emperor  Septimias 
Sevorus,  was  bom  at  Lyout  in  188.  Ilia  original  name, 
IVtmanwt.  haa  been  eatirely  dropped  ia  (aTour,  either  of 
the  mcknan*  GaiMalla  (taken  from  the  hung  hooded  tonic 

!ii  -h  he  won.',  and  in*roili;c.  i  i'lto  tho  .army),  or  ijf  th'« 
iijiiK-'rial  title  of  ilarcus  Aureims  Aiitoninua,  which  he 
recmved  at  the  time  when  his  father  declared  himself  the 
adopted  eon  of  U.  Aonliaik  Dion  OiMiiis  ngabr^  eaUa 
him  'hnuittis,  fnm  tna  naemUatto*  to«  eerteio  «aaiM  ud 
bt(XKl;1iir. '  V  gladiator.  The  heartlees  cr.ielty  of  his  dis- 
pmitioQ  was  early  displayed  io  an  attempt  to  assassinate  his 
fatiier  ,  and  whon.  on  his  father's  death,  he  mounted  the 
throoo  (211)  as  colleague  of  his  brother  Qeta,  ha  did  not 
shrink  from  mordering  him  in  the  preaenea  of  his  ibotliar, 
to  seize  tho  supreme  pov  •  r  n  r  from  making  himaelf  Mcare 
by  butchering  20,000  pefsoos  whom  he  aunpoctod.  It  is 
aaid  that  was,  howivar,  ItliaUa  to  nd  himself  of  remorse, 
and  that  it  was  tha  torment  of  conscience  which  drove  him 
to  spend  the  rest  of  his  life  in  the  maddest  acts  of  deatruc- 
tion  and  bloodshed.  He  visited  Giiul,  (J'  rmany,  France, 
£^pt,  and  various  parts  of  Aaia,  plundering  everywhere, 
mua  committing  tho  most  ^trodooa  erimea.  In  Alexan- 
dria he  took  vengeance  for  the  sarcasms  of  the  people  by  a 
general  ma^sacro  ;  and  ho  laid  Mesopotamia  waste  because 
Artalianus,  the  Parthian  king,  refused  to  give  him  his 
dAqghter  ia  marriage.  In  217  he  was  killed  at  the  io- 
•tigitioD  of  Ifaeiintia,  who  wioooadod  Un.  Sao  BoiiAir 
History. 

CARACAS,  s  large  city  of  South  America,  capital  of  the 
United  States  of  VenezneU  and  of  the  federal  district,  is 
ffitntttd  OB  the  daeUvitj  of  «  moantain  2880  feet  above  the 
IbviI  of  the  Ma,  16  mifet  toath-aooth-eoatof  La  Qnayta,  its 
port  on  the  Caribbean  Sea.  in  10°  30*  N.  lat.,  67*  4'  W.  long. 
Population  ia  1873,  48,897.  The  city  is  finely -situated, 
and  has  a  temperote  and  healthy  though  variable  climate. 
The  mmna  tampeiatara  of  the  Tear  ia  about  72*  Fahr.,  baing 
in  tlw  lurt  aeaaon  70*,  and  in  tho  cold  aeaHra  84".  The 
thermometer,  however,  «cnii  tfmoB  rises  to  84*  or  85',  and 
at  other  times  deacends  m  low  as  61*  or  52*.  Rain  is 
•bvudaiil  during  the  months  of  April,  Hay,  and  June,  but 
Ml  ao  inoeasant  as  in  other  tropiod  countries ;  the  rest  of 
the  year  is  rather  dry.  Tha  city  is  much  subject  to  earth- 
quakes, from  which  it  han  frequently  suffered;  in  that  of 
1812,  12,000  persons  are  said  to  have  perished.  Caricas  is 
separated  from  the  sea-coast,  and  from  its  port  of  Ouayra  by 
the  high  ridge  of  the  Oerro  de  AviU,  and  lies  on  the  western 
skirt  of  tho  plain  of  Chacao,  which  has  a  steep  slope  from 
north  northwest  to  sonth-sotith-east.  The  Guayra,  a 
tr^tanr  of  the  River  Tny,  which  falls  into  the  ocean 
tInrtjTOC  mflea  east  of  Gape  Codera,  flows  past  the  aoathem 
side  of  the  city,  and  is  joined  by  tho  streams  called  tho 
Aoauco,  Catucbe,  and  Caroata  {jaaaing  through  tho  town 
from  the  north.  Two  miles  cast  tho  great  doublc-pcakcd 
wiftniitaiii  known  as  the  Sill*  de  Coricsa  rises  to  8600  feet, 
Tho  Odvailo  hill,  weot  of  Iho  dtj,  wti  Ibo  aeoDO  of  olmtila 
between  the  Spaniards  and  patriots  in  June  1821.  The 
town  ia  well  and  regularly  built ;  tho  etrcota  are  wide  and 
vaD  paved,  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles.  There  are 
sovoval  aqoore^  of  whieh  tho  Plan  Major,  or  great  s<}uare» 
ii  tho  moat  wortlrf  of  notiea  Its  aaal  aide  is  prineipally 
occupied  by  the  cathedral,  the  south  by  the  college,  ond  the 
west  by  the  poblie  prison.  This  square  ia  a  greet  market 
for  fNftktamf  tni\  and  oOw  aitiolea,  and  ooouina  ■  tort 


of  inner  aqoare  in  «Wk  an  taoM  «l  ahopa.    A  naartidi 

in  the  ravine  of  the  Oatucbo  to  the  north  fnmiahca  the  city 
with  wat«r,  which  is  supplied  to  tho  inhabitants  by  publio 
founUins  a.°  well  as  ia  pipes.  The  chief  publio  boUiUng  is 
the  cathedral,  which  ia  2d0  feet  in  length  by  75  in  bnndth, 
and  ia  anpported  by  twenty-ftrar  pfllata,  vithool  bsMljr  or 
proportion  Tt  contains  tho  tomb  of  Boli^'a/.  Tho 
university  oi  Caracas,  which,  with  the  House  of  Assembly, 
the  National  Library  (of  10,000  volumes),  and  a  dinreh, 
forms  ooa  blook  of  the  town,  wan  wjoitwlly  •  convent 
of  Gbmelito  friaia,  ond  haa  ftttolUaa  of  diviai^,  domistry, 
sn-l  medicine  The  Municipal  Hall,  dose  to  the  Grand 
Flaza,  IS  a  plain  buHduig,  one  of  the  oldest  in  Car4caa. 
There  are  several  parish  churches,  three  monasteries  for 
iaan,  two  nnnBariaa,  tbiM  hoapitala  foao  of  whioh  ia 
for  lapaio  dooo),  ond  •  Oaolnk  Tho  dty  b  rtrf  ivmeem- 
sible  from  the  north,  in  which  i-^ixclion  threo  rough 
mountain  tracks  unito  it  with  La  Ouayra.  A  railroad 
is  projected  to  unite  Car&eas  and  its  port.  A  railway 
to  the  eastward  from  the  city  «m  partly  ooostructed 
■t  OBO  tino,  hot  waa  not  eompteted.  Caricaa  was  foanded 
by  Diego  Lo»ad.^  ia  1567. 

CARACCL  LoDovico,  Aoostino,  and  Annib^s,  three 
celebrated  Italian  painters,  were  bom  at  Bologna  in  1565, 
1558,  and  1560  respectively.  Lodovico,  the  eldest,  eon  of 
a  butcher,  was  cousin  to  the  two  younger,  Agostino  and 
Annibale,  sons  of  a  tailor,  and  h  i  i  nearly  finished  bis 
professional  studies  before  the  others  had  begtm  their 
education.  From  being  a  reputed  dnnoa  whilo  atodying 
under  Tintoretto  in  Venice,  he  gradaally  rose,  by  an 
attentive  observation  of  nature  and  a  careful  examination 
of  the  worka  of  the  great  n;ikstenj  preserved  at  Bologna, 
Venice^  Florence,  and  Farma,  to  measure  himaelf  with  the 
taaelMni  of  his  day,  and  tdtinately  projected  tho  opening 

of  a  rival  schno!  in  his  nntiTe  ; lacr.  Finding  himself 
unable  to  accompiisii  his  design  without  a-Hsistauce,  he 
sent  for  his  two  cousins,  and  induced  them  to  abandon 
their  handicraf ta  (AgoatiDo  being  a  goldsmith,  and  Annibolo 
a  tailor)  for  tho  praiMaloii  of  painting.  Agostino  ho  ftrat 
placed  under  the  care  of  Fi  nt  ina,  retaining  Annibale  in 
his  own  studio ;  but  he  afterwards  sent  both  to  Venice 
and  Parma,  to  copy  the  works  of  Titian,  Tintoretto,  and 
Conaggio^  on  whioh  1^  own  taato  had  boon  fonood.  On 
their  rotnn,  tho  thrao  rdativaa^  aanatad  hf  an  aniBoat 
anatomist,  Anthony  de  la  Tour,  opened,  ia  I5S9,  an 
academy  of  painting  under  the  name  of  the  Incammtnatt 
(or,  aa  wa  paraphrase  it,  the  Right  Road),  provided 
with  namerooa  eaati»bookab  and  bu«isriU«n,whieli  Lodovioo 
had  collected  in  hia  tnvolfl.  Trom  fho  aflkWH^  and  kind* 
nesa  of  the  Car:  i  l,  uml  their  zeal  for  tiio  scientiSc  edu- 
cation of  the  students,  their  academy  rose  rapidly  in 
popular  aatiniotioo,  and  soon  every  other  school  of  art 
in  Bologna-  was  deserted  and  cloaed.  They  continued 
together  tiU,  at  the  invitation  of  Cardinal Famese,  Annibale 
and  Agostino  went  u>  Rome  in  1 600  to  paint  the  gallery 
of  the  cardinal's  palace.  The  superior  pruises  awarded  to 
Agostino  inflaowd  the  jealousy  of  Annibale,  already  kindled 
by  the  brilliant  reception  given  by  the  pupils  of  the 
Incamminati  to  Agnstino's  still  highly  celebrated  picture 
of  the  Communion  of  St  Jerome,  and  tho  latter  was  dis- 
missed to  Parma  to  point  the  great  saloon  of  the  Casino. 
Hofo  ho  died  in  1801,  when  on  the  eve  of  finiahing  hb 
renowned  painting  of  Celestial,  Terrestrial,  and  Venal 
Love.  .Annibale  continued  to  work  alono  at  tho  Farnese 
g[allery  till  the  designs  wei-e  compUtt'd;  but,  di.>*.ippointed 
at  tho  miserable  remuneration  offered  by  the  cardinal,  he 
lalindto  Naples,  where  an  ooaaeoaoBfal  contest  for  0  gnat 
work  in  the  church  of  the  Jesuits  threw  him  into  a  fever, 
of  which  he  died  in  1609.  Lodovico  always  remained  at 
hia  aoadamj  ia  Bokfna  (Mtoapting  for  a  ahort  vidfe  to  his 
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Murill  at  R<iiai»)»tihoag1i  invited  to  ezecato  paiDtings  in  aD 
pwli  «(  Um  fl(WBfer]r.  Uedieduil619,aiid«Mintemdm 
th*  «iiiinli  of  6t  Mary  MBgddma.    Th«  worb  of  Lodovtoo 

are  nurueruus  !u  the  chapelx  of  Bologna.  Tbe  moat  famoua 
are — The  Ma(iunu&  eUudiog  ob  tho  mooo,  with  St  t'r&ncis 
and  St  Jerome  beside  her,  attended  b/  a  retinae  of  angels  ; 
John  the  Baptiji,  St  J«roiM,  St  Baa«li'et»  and  8t  Cecilia ; 
and  the  Liinbo  of  the  FkAei«.  He  waa  bj  far  the  moat 
amiable  of  tha  three  cousins,  rising  superior  to  all  feel  niK 
of  jealousy  towards  bi>  rivaia ,  and  though  be  received 
large  sums  for  hia  productions,  yet,  from  hia  almost  un- 
paralleled liberality  to  the  students  of  the  academy,  be 
died  poor.  With  skill  in  painting  Agostino  combined  the 
greatest  pro6ciency  in  engraying  (which  lie  hfA  studied 
auder  Corneliua  da  Cort)  aud  h^b  accompliahmenta  aa  a 
aeh(^.  He  4M  Mt  iM*nMUad  by  remone  for  tlM 
lodecencies  which,  in  accorrlnnrc  ivith  thn  pomiption  of 
the  time,  he  had  introduced  inlo  some  of  hu  engraTingii. 
Tba  works  of  Annibalo  are  more  diTerai£ed  in  style  than 
Iboa*  «f  the  otbaniy  and  comprise  apedoMDi  of^tistiiig 
•ffear  t)w  nmnnw  of  Onrreggio,  Titian,  Paolo  VMonaae, 
Raphael  and  Michelangelo.  The  moat  distinguished  nrr. 
the  Dead  Chn&t  in  the  lap  of  the  Madonna;  the  Infarit, 
end  St  John  ;  St  Catherine  ;  St  Roch  dwtrilmting  alms  (now 
in  the  Dresden  OaUeif) ;  end  the  Sevionr  weiJed  of er  by 
the  Heriea,  at  present  u  poeNHion  of  the  eart  of  GhHiale 
He  frequently  gave  great  importance  t!i>  Irmdsoiipe  in 
hia  compoaitiona.  The  reputation  of  Annibde  is  tamiabed 
If  hie  jeelousj  end  lindictiveneie  towards  his  brother, 
end  the  licentiousness  of  his  dispoaition,  which  eontribated 
to  bring  him  to  a  comparatiTely  early  grave. 

The  three  C  ir.i  i  i  wt  r'i  the  founders  of  tLe  i?^r>H:alled 
Eclectic  School  of  painting, — the  principle  of  which  was  to 
■tody  in  the  worka  of  the  greek  neetete  tbe  eevaral  earaal* 
lencies  for  which  they  had  been  respectiTely  preeminent, 
and  to  coinbina  these  in  the  productions  of  the  school  itself; 
for  inBtance,  there  was  to  be  tbe  design  of  Raphael,  the  power 
of  Mtcheleagelo^  the  colenr  of  T^ian^  and  ao  on.  Tlie 
dnlleat  or  iniMa>t  ooanaraeenr  win  at  onee  peraeive  thet  e 
picture  uniting  these  various  kind?  of  prcatiic-'S  would  be  a 
glorious  and  indeed  an  unparagoned  work  of  art ;  but  it 
does  not  f  11- »  that  tbe  attempt  to  transfer  tbe  several 
qnalitka^  hj  atodj  and  practice,  Irmn  tbe  worka  of  Tarious 
men  4o  tbeae  of  one  roan,  is  fniitfid  of  good.  It  ia,  in 
fact,  far  the  revii-H.r  ;  iitui  at  lln'  prw.unt  i^uy  pcrlijvps  few 
axioms  in  art  have  won  a  wider  acceptance  than  that  which 
pronounces  eclecticism  to  be  at  once  a  result  and  a  symptom 
of  decadence.  Eclecticism  indicates  that  the  cre<i^ivc 
impulse,  the  vital  energy  and  fertility,  of  art  have  departed  ; 
that  the  praetitionars  of  tbe  day  can  no  longer  do  what 
their  foreninneca  did— produce  edminble  worka^  because 
in  tbenwdfee  apoutaneooaly  eapable  of  doing  ea  They 
have  on  the  contrary  to  investigate  what  has  been  achieved, 
nnd  labour  not  for  a  now  achievement  reaembling  those 
wUeh  preceded  in  ao  far  aa  all  are  tbe  product  of  some 
panonel  apedal  and  nnforeetalled,  but  rather  foe  ao 
aehievenent  reeombining  and  re-epplpng  old  anceeeses, 
and  qtmlifying,  or  indeed  neutralizing,  the  strength  of  (jul 
quality  by  that  of  another.  This  is,  in  effect,  an  attempt 
to  produce  works  of  art  upon  the  principles  which  govern 
the  criticism  of  those  worka, — an  attempt  predestined  to 
sterility,  for  no  two  things  are  more  antagonistic  than  ttie 
I>rnducitig  power  and  the  criticizing  power.  They  may,  no 
doubt,  be  united  in  the  same  person,  but  cannot  work  out 
their  reaults  the  one  tbroo^  tbe  medinm  of  the  other. 

CARACT.\CUS,  a  chief  of  tbe  SUnna in  ancient Biitain. 
See  Brita.nnia,  voL  iv.  p.  S53. 

CARAMAN,  or  Ra&ahi.n,  a  town  of  Asiatic  Turkey, 
m  the  vilayet  o^  Kooia  in  Afia  Minor,  61  miloa  aonthreeet 
ft  tbe  dty  of  gonin(/deniaai)  on  tba  bocda*  of  an  eatanaiv* 


plain  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Tbaroa,  in  37*  13'  N.  Int  uai 
99*  28'  E.  long.  It  now  oontaine  eboot  1000  bonnes, 
three  or  foor  rocMques,  and  an  Amerioea  cburch,  and  nflaeog 

other  truces  uf  iu  former  importance  are  the  ruin*  of  u 
caatlo,  the  outer  wail  of  which  is  of  couipoaa  enough  tD 
contain  aboot  100  bouaea.  It  trades  with  Smyrna  and 
the  other  towna  of  Aein  Minor,  and  manufactunn  coarK 
cloth  from  the  woel  of  tbe  neigbbooriog  bighlandn. 
the  Greeks  it  Is  Still  called  by  its  ancient  name  of  Laranda, 
which  was  changed  by  the  Turka  for  its  present  desig- 
nation in  honour  of  Karaman,  the  founder  of  the  Kara- 
maniau  kingdom.  Little  ia  known  of  its  ancient  hi^oiy 
except  that  it  waa  destroyed  by  Perdiccas  about  S23  B.C, 
and  afterwards  became  a  seat  of  Isaurian  pirate*.  It 
was  taken  poeseeaion  of  by  Frederick  Barbaruesa  io  1 190 ; 
in  1466  it  waa  captured  bf  Mabomot  IL,  and  in  1466  hf 
Bajatet  IL 

CARAMANl^  or  KAiiAMAMA,  is  a  name  thnt  has  beeo 
frequently  given  by  modern  geographers  to  the  south  coast 
of  Aai*  Minor,  indudiag  the  whole  of  tbe  districts  between 
Monnt  Tanraa  and  the  Hediterraneen,  known  la  naclani 
times  as  Lycia,  Pamphylia,  and  Cilicia.  It  is  in  this 
seDse  that  the  term  is  u*ed  by  Captain  Beaulurt,  who,  by 
the  publication  of  bia  work  (Karamanui :  a  Dtseriptim  of 
the  South  Sott  Coatt  ^  Ana  Jftner,  Sto^  1816^  wbieb 
contained  the  fint  detaOed  aoooont  of  tbe  conntrioa  in 
quenfion,  niu.-h  to  perpetuate  the  usage.  But  be  him- 
self admits  that  there  is  no  authority  for  tbe  application 
of  tbe  term  in  this  nen»e.  The  only  foundation  for  it  wnt 
th?  existence,  after  the  break  up  of  the  monarchy  of  the 
Scljuiiaii  Turks,  of  an  independent  Turkish  kingdom, 
comprising  a  portion  of  the  interior,  north  of  ths  Taurua. 
to  which  for  a  short  time  the  adjacent  maritime  pronncea 
were  annexed.  Tfaia  etata  bore  tbe  name  of  Karaman-ili, 
derived  from  that  of  ita  fonndT,  and  after  it  ^aa  fneMj 
subdued  by  the  Ottoman  Turks  in  H86  it  atiii  cuntuiubd 
to  exist  as  a  pasbalio  or  government,  th*  aeal  of  which 
waa  fined  at  Kaninan,  a  cunaidemble  town  nn  tba  noitb 
aide  of  Ae  Tanrttt^  oompyiog  the  eile  of  tbe  andent  tnrande. 
V.w.  pashalic  thus  nanv-l  mi-,  ri'uatcd  «lu>?ly  in  t( 
intenor,  north  of  tbe  great  cti  nn  r  f  Idoont  Tauroa,  and 
comprised  no  part  of  tba  maritiiae  d  Btriel^*to  vbick  An 
name  of  Karamania  waa  applied  by  European  geogt^pbeca. 
This  erroneous  use  of  tiie  term  may  be  considered  na  now 
obsolete,  and  the  name  of  Karaman  is  ac  longer  found  among 
(be  territorial  diviaioos  of  Turkey.  The  regions  comprised 
under  thia  eppellatioa  na  employed  by  Captain  Beaafoft 
and  CoUinr-1  T.-^xke  wi!l  be  described  Uldnr  tbo  htaiiing|t 
Lycia,  Pamphylia,  and  CtuciA. 

OARAVACA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  tbe  province  of  ^furciA, 
near  a  stream  of  the  aame  nane^  which  i»  tribotaiy  to  tbe 
Segura,  in  89*  6*  N.  let.,  9*  W.  long.  It  U  oommnnded 
by  thfi  iiuc'cnt  castle  of  Santa  Crui,  and  has  an  old  periab 
church,  with  several  oonveuts,  hc»pitals,  and  schools.  Tbo 
hills  india  Migbboorhood  yield  various  kinda  of  BnibiBL 
and  in  n  monnlaitt  on  the  weet  ie  the  etalactite  cnvKn  «t 
Barqtitlle.  The  miraeolone  croes  of  OamTaoa  ia  famnun  for 
lUi  ht>uliiig  powers,  and  a  great  festival  is  bald  in  ilB  hmiOilf 
on  the  3d  of  May.    Population,  6840. 

CARAVAGOIO.  MtcHELAWono  Axcriohi  (or  Merici^ 
DA  ( 1 569-1 609),  a  celebrated  painter,  bom  in  the  village  of 
Caravaggio,  io  Lomberdy,  from  which  be  received  bia  name. 
Ho  was  originally  a  mason's  labourer,  but  his  powerful 
geniua  directed  him  to  painting,  at  which  he  worked  with 
immitigable  energy  and  anaiingfoice.  He  despised  every 
sort  of  idealism  whether  noble  or  emasculate,  became  the 
head  of  the  Naturalisti  (unmodified  imitators  of  ordixiary 
nature)  in  painting,  and  adopted  a  btyle  of  potent  contraata 
of  light  and  abodow,  laid  on  with  a  sort  of  foiy,  emUemaftac 
«r  that  tent  tmpv  wUeb  lad  tbo  aitiat  t»  coanit  n 
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homicide  in  a  gambling  qoarra]  at  Boma.  To  ftvald  lilA 
oooMquAitcM  of  his  crim«  be  Am  to  NapUt  $3ad  to  Kaltay 
whmn  h»  «m  Impriaooed  for  Miotkar  •mupl  lo  cvaago  « 

qonrrel.  Escaping  to  Sicily,  ho  was  attacked  by  a  P*rt3r 
sent  in  pursuit  of  htm,  and  Mvarely  woundeoL  B«ing 
pardoued,  ho  set  out  for  Rome ;  bat  having  bcon  arrested 
bj  miatakd  bafon  hi*  Arrival,  and  aftarvarda  ralaaaad.  and 
laft  to  aUfk  for  Umaalf  in  •leaaaiTa  haat,  and  atfU  aoffering 
from  woonds  and  hardahips,  he  expired  of  fcirer  on  the  beach 
at  Pontercole  in  1609.  Ilia  best  pictures  are  the  Entomb- 
ment cf  Christ,  now  in  the  Vatican  ;  St  Sebastian,  in  the 
KomMi  Oafotol:  •  magnilfaioiit  whola-langth  portrait  of  a 
grBttd-maatar  of  Iba  K^^li  M  M«IK  AIot  da  Yignaoonrt, 
and  his  page,  in  the  Loum;  tad  th*  Soppw  it  Kmnniia, 
in  the  Borghese  Palace. 

CABAVAOQIO,  Pouooso  Caloaba  da  (U95-1S4S). 
a  celebrated  pointer  of  frieze  and  other  decorations  in  the 
Vatican,  whose  merits  were  each  that,  while  a  mere  mortar- 
c;irrier  to  the  artists  eogageil  in  that  wurk,  ho  attnicl^J 
the  adauratioa  of  Bapbaal,  tbea  employed  on  his  great 
pietnraa  In  Om  heg^  of  ttia  pahen  PoUdoro's  works, 
«  well  &a  those  of  his  master,  Maturino  of  Florence, 
have  mostly  perished,  but  are  well  known  by  the  fine 
etchings  of  P.  &  Bartoli,  Alberti.  ilcc.  On  the  !«ack  of  Rome 
bj  the  aimy  of  tbe  Constable  Boorboa  ia  1027,  Polidoro 
flad  to  NajAea.  Thaoca  lie  wodI  to  If  earina,  wbat*  h»  «rw 
much  employed,  and  gained  a  considerable  fortune,  with 
which  be  was  about  to  return  to  the  mainland  of  Italy 
when  he  was  robbed  and  murdered  by  an  aaaistaDl^  Tmhio 
Oalabraae^  ia  164X  Two  of  his  prioeipal  paintiagB  are  a 
Orncillxion,  painted  ia.  Measina,  and  Christ  "bearing  the 
Cross,  in  the  Naples  gallery. 

CARAVAN,  or  to  write  it  more  correctly,  Kajuwan, 
is  a  Persian  word,  adopted  into  the  latw  Arabic  Tocabulary, 
but  rarely  employed  ia  speech  and  never  in  writing  within 
tbe  limits  of  Arabia  proper,  where  other  deeignations  of 
strictly  Arabic  origia  such  as  "  RLkb  "  (assembled  riders) 
or  "  Kafileb"  (wayfaring  band)  are  in  ordinaiy  oaOk 

Ib  oomiBOit  aooeptance,  than,  Uinaglioat  Syria,  If  aMV 
pot-imia,  and  Asiatic  Turkey  generally,  bcaidn  Persia,  a 
caravan  deuutea  a  body  of  peaceable  citixens,  merchaata, 
islaanfll^  and  the  like,  travolling  (ogetbar  on  BIlifmM  for 
•OB*  coondenbla  diatance.  The  piindnal  mmom  wUdi 
in  tih«  jLriatb  region  iadaee  people  of  tUi  dm  Uiua  to 
onite  for  their  Journeys,  and  that  in  as  Jai^  nnmbers  as 
pncticabia,  are,  firstly,  the  greater  aecuri^  tbiia  insured, 
or  at  laaak  aspactad,  against  robber*,  and  in  particular 
^gunak  inaranding  parties  of  Bedoukia,  Kurds,  Tartara, 
and  the  like^  wboae  grazing-grounds  the  proposed  route 
may  traverse;  and,  sccoDdly,  mutual  aHsifllance  in  the 
natter  of  provisional  water,  and  ao  forth.  Bad  sovemmen^ 
«r  Mil  rarely  tba  dnenea  of  aoj  gofarameiS  wbatovar, 
neceasitatca  the  first  precaution;  want  of  inns,  baiting- 
[lices,  and  perhaf)8  of  habitationa  altogether,  the  second. 
It  should  also  be  remembered  that  no  roads,  in  the 
£aropeaa  apoaa  of  the  word,  but  manly  tracks  and  thoaa 
diAealt  and  often  iatermpted,  exfal  throughout  Anatio 
Turkey  and  Persia  generally, — a  fact  that  spenka  badly  for 
the  **  Public  Works  Department"  in  both  empirea.  These 
ooaditiona  having  asialad  mora  or  lass  from  time  imme- 
Mrial  in  tba  nudor  part  of  Western  Asia,  and  atiil  axiating, 
ovanuH  alwayi  bave  been  in  that  part  of  tha  vorid,  and 
(till  are  tho  princi[.>al  nicaim  fur  convejfi^g  BMNbandiia 
from  one  commercial  centre  to  another. 

In  theaa  oompaaiaa  oamda  ara  moat  generally  employed 
for  the  transport  of  heavy  goods,  especially  where  tho 
track,  like  that  between  Damascus  and  Baghdad,  for 
example,  lies  serosa  level,  sandy,  and  arid  di.strictH.  Tho 
eaoMia  ara  hirncninii  in  atri^ga  of  fifty  and  mora  at  a  time^ 
ft  Mffiapa  tiiiinii  ifim  tha  nar  <f  ena  btoat  with  Iba 


head  of  another  ;  the  leader  is  gaiJy  decorated  with  paity- 
ooloured  tmppings,  taasela,  and  bells;  an  unladen  ass 
pneadaa  tba  flla,  for  Inek,  say  some,  for  guidance,  say 

others — a  not  inappropriate  allusion  to  human  affairs  In 
general  Where  the  route  is  rocky  ami  steep,  as  tlutt 
between  Damaseua  and  Uaupo,  mnloa,  or  even  assee,  ara 
used  for  burdena  The  weattniar  Indlvidnala  of  tha  par^ 
accompany  it,  where  possible,  on  bonobaeh.  Bvaiymaa 
carries  arms  ;  but  theae  are  in  truth  core  for  show  than 
for  use,  and  are  commonly  flung  away  in  the  presence  of 
anj  aacfanm  robber-attack ;  of  wild  beeata  tiiava  fi  Htlla 
daanr,  none  of  formidable  sise  or  disposition  exlatlng  in 
the  Levantine  East  Should  greater  pari)  than  uidlnary 
be  antici[>ated  from  Bedouins  or  the  like,  the  protection  uf 
a  company  of  soldieta  ia  habitually  pre^ngaged, — an  aqpau- 
aive,  and  ordinarily  a  naalaaa  adjnnot  Alandarordliartor, 
called  "  Kara  wan- Bashi  *  (headman),  or,  out  of  com- 
pliment, "  Karawan-Seraskier '  (guuural),  Uith  terms  of 
Perso- Turkish  oomjKwitiou,  but  most  often  simply  de»>lg 
natad  aa  "  Baia '  (chief!  is  before  atartlng  appointed  by 
oonuBOB  oonaani  Bia  dutiao  ara  tboaa  of  ganaral  manager, 
spokesman,  arbitrator,  and  so  forth;  hi.i  rfiiiunumtion 
indednite.  But  in  the  matter  of  sales  or  purchases,  either 
on  tha  way  or  at  destination,  each  mambor  of  tba  oaravas 
naoagM  at  beat  ha  ean  lor  himaelL 

Tha  nnmbar  of  aamata  or  mnlaa  lo  a  afagla  oamvaa 
varicfl  from  forty  or  so  op  to  six  hundrfd  and  more; 
sometimca,  aa  on  tbe  reopening  of  a  long-closed  route,  it 
reaches  a  thousand.  Tba  movamenta  of  eatavunB  are 
chiefly  regulated  by  tbe  aeaaona, — tba  summer  and  early 
sutumn,  when  the  heat  is  at  its  fiercest  and  water  scarce, 
being,  when  possible,  avoided,  as  also,  though  for  opposite 
reasons,  the  brief  but  aavera  cold  of  a  Levantine  wintec 
Henoa  tba  ordiaarj  caravaa-aaaaooa  ara  tiia  montba  of 
spring,  early  summer,  and  later  autumn.  Friday,  in  ac- 
cordance with  a  recomiuundation  made  in  the  Koran  itstlf, 
is  the  favourite  day  fur  scttiug  out,  the  most  auspicious 
boor  being  that  immediately  following  noonday  prayer. 
Tba  flrtt  &f»  marob  narar  doaa  mora  than  Joot  mar  tba 
starting-point  by  a  couple  of  miles,  or  thereabout^  Sub- 
sequently each  day's  route  is  divided  into  two  stages, — the 
first  being  frooi  3  or  4  a.m.  to  about  10  in  tba  forenoon  ; 
ahaltfoUinn»thaatmvaUiag  ia  laKLnad  batwaan  S  and  9 
p.H.  and  eootinnad  tOl  9,  or  even  8  bi  tba  afaning,  Tbaa 
the  tinio  paascd  daily  on  tho  road  averages  from  ten  to 
twelve  hours,  and,  as  the  ordinary  pace  of  a  Inden  camel 
does  not  exceed  2  miles' an  hour,  that  of  a  mulu  being  2|, 
it  follows  that  a  distance  varying  from  23  to  28  nika  M 
gone  over  every  marching  day.  But  prolonged  halla  af 
two,  three,  four,  and  even  more  dayts  arL'  ofli'ii  inteipolBtadt 
as  bnaineaa,  fatigue,  or  fear  of  danger  may  suggest 

Tba  boora  of  bait,  start,  and  movement,  tha  praeiao 
lines  of  route,  and  tbe  selection  or  avoidance  of  parlicular 
localities  are  determined  by  common  consent  and  the 
necessity  of  acting  in  concert,  influences  to  which  tho 
"  Bala"  himaalf,  uart  from  bia  pacional  recommandationa, 
b  iadabtad  fbr  whatever  aalhority  ba  may  pawaaa.  Bat 
if,  as  sometimes  happens,  tho  sorvinca  of  a  professional 
guide^  or  thoae  of  a  military  officer  have  been  engaged, 
Umb  will  baa  to  be  deferred  to  in  such  matters.  Indeed 
many  a  caravan  baa  bean  plundarad,  or  avan  totally 
destroyed,  through  tba  treadhery  of  a  hired  gddai  Flar^ 
nership  may  unite  interests  in  the  East,  but  paid  hire  more 
certainly  disunites  them, — a  hint  worth  a  traveller's  re 
membrance.  Whfla  the  caravan  is  on  its  way,  the  five 
stated  daily  pmjara  ara^  within  eartain  Uadte^  iMitici|atad, 
deferred,  or  even  eurtaOad,  ao  aa  tba  batter  to  eoradda 
with  tbe  regular  and  necessary  halts, — a  practice  aothorized 
by  the  most  orthodox  Mahometan  eoatom  and  tradition. 

Twa  caiavaiia»  Oa  ana  of  liboMalitea,  pfobaUy  **  llwt" 
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krolA,"  or  Eemi-pTroAmbi  of  early  times,  to  wtorn  t.)Bo 
Jusepb  waa  told,  tbe  other  o|  Midi&mtes,  or  nativea  of  the 
lUwno  district,  an  nwntkiiMd  is  GwMsia  eb.  xxxviL ; 
th»  ivnt*  oa  wUiik  thtf  irtn  piMiBg  Manu  to  kat*  «aiii- 
MnA  willi  thai  Bowtdajft  tnTwad  hj  Syrian  earamu  ob 
their  waj  to  Egypt  Or  her  alloRion*  to  rani  vans  may  h« 
found  in  the  Hebrew  reoorda,  «^.,  id  the  book  of  Job,  in 
laaiah,  aod  in  the  Pkalnui  baMn  litanMn  i%  of  eoWM, 
InJI  of  mention  of  them. 

The  jw\f  pilgrim-bande,  bound  from  Terioua  quartere 
of  the  ^(abometan  world  to  tbeir  common  deatinetion 
Meoa%  an  aometimes,  but  iueccuratelj,  staled  bj  Euit^Man 
writan  aamTkoa;  tlieir  proper  deeignatioB  ia  "Hajj,*  a 


collective  word  for  pilgriciiig-r'a  nnd  pilgrims.  Some 
description  of  them  maj  however  not  uuBuiubiy  bnd  a 
piece  here. 

Tbe  two  principal  pilgrim  ■camrane,  or  "  Higj,"  start 
jrearly,  the  oaa  tttm  Dameaeua,  or,  to  ept  ek  mora  exautlj, 
frufii  MoEarecb,  a  Tlllag';  K'.ntinri  t'dren  ilnyn'  jcurftey  to  the 
south  of  tbe  Sjrhau  capit*!.  tbe  other  from  Cairo  in  Egypt 
Tbia  latter  is  joined  on  ita  route,  near  Akabah  of  the  Red 
Sc^  hy  tbe  Mogbn?bee,  or  North  African  "  Hajj,"  cnllccfod 
from  Tiipoli,  Morocco,  and  Tunis;  the  former  gather*  up 
baoda  from  Anatolia,  Kurdistan,  Meaopotamia,  and  Syria. 
Beetdea  thaaa  ft  thiid,  but  aaullar  "H^"  of  Paraiau^ 
chiefly  eett  oat  froB  Sook-eah'filMTODU,  ia  fba  safghboni^ 
ho^^J  of  Mesbed  Aloe,  on  llio  lower  Euphrate^s  ;  r  fnurtb  of 
Megroee,  Nabiane,  Darfureee,  Ac,  unitee  at  Ydmbo  on 
the  Hcsjax  coast,  whither  they  hare  croaaed  fran  Koaajr  fa 
Upper  Efrrpt ;  a  fifth  of  Trtlians  and  Malaje,  centrea  at 
Jiddah  ;  a  sixth  aud  aeventb,  of  aoutbem  or  eastern  Arabs 
•rrive,  the  former  from  Yamen,  the  latter  from  N<^ 

Tha  Sjrmo  "  Hajj  "  is  headed  bj  Ilia  Faaha  of  DamMena. 
«itlkar  in  panoo  or  by  a  Tieanoiu  ofleial  «f  higli  rank, 
•nd  ia  farther  scccm;>an)ed  by  tha***  Sonah  Ameer,"  or 
"Ovaidbii  of  the  Puree,"  a  Jurkiak  «a«ar  from  Coaataoti- 
iMpl%  cbaigad  widi  dia  impoUt  oontribntioB  to  ik»«sp^ 

of  the  rouff*,  but  cbiefly  witb  prr^pri*^,  or,  to  put  it  morp. 
truly,  black  mail,  for- tbe  bene^t  of  tlia  iadependent  Arab 
tribes,  through  wboaa  lands  the  wajfarera  must  paaa. 
Ths  Egyptian  company  ia  oomnwnded  hj  m  **A»aar," 
or  inler,  appoint«d  by  the  Ofrii«D«  CtorerniBent,  and  » 

aocompanic'd  liy  the  famous  "  iili:ni<l,"  c-r  Bacrfrl  paviHon. 
The  other  bands  above  mentioned  have  each  their  own 
"  Ameer,*  baeite  ihair  **  Makowwiliia''  or  agenta,  whose 
I  u5Ti!?^!  it  ia  to  see  aftrr  prnvisions,  water,  and  the  like, 
add  are  not  seldom  epcuuibered  with  &  numerous  retinue 
of  aer rants  and  other  attendants.  Lastly,  a  considerable 
foraa  of  aoldiaiy,  ooi^  two^  or  mora  ragimanta  strong, 
aeeompaniaa  both  tha  Syrian  and  tha  Egyptian  ^Bajj 

No  giiides  properly  no  called  attend  tbosn  |:il^:rif!i  <  uravans, 
the  routes  followed  being  invariably  tbe  same,  and  well 
hnown.  Bnt  Bedoatai  bandi  generally  offer  themeelvea  by 
w«y  of  escort,  and  not  seldom  denignedly  I^mI  their  clients 
into  tbe  identical  dangcra  from  which  they  bargained  to 
keep  them  aaf&  This  they  are  the  readier  to  do  that,  in 
addition  to  the  panooai  hucoriea  with  which  many  of  the 
pilgrims  provUa  tkemaalTaa  for  the  jonmey,  a  large  amount 
of  wea'th,  h'i'ih  in  Tr.crLTi.vmiiiu  an:]  I'oins,  ia  haliitniuiv  to 
be  found  among  the  travellera,  who,  in  accordance  with 
Ifahometao  tradition,  ooncuior  it  not  merely  lawful  but 
praiseworthy  to  unite  mercantfle  speculation  with  religious 
duty.  Nor  has  any  one,  the  Pasha  hiniaelf  or  the  Ameer 
and  the  military,  when  present,  excepted,  any  acknowledged 
Authort^  or  gaDoral  control  in  the  pilgrim-oaiavaaa ;  nor 
ia  then  any  orderly  aabdirnifln  of  nanagament  of  aarvice. 
The  pilgrims  do,  indeed,  often  cci  jlescn  jn  companiee  among 
themselvea  for  mutual  help,  but  necessity,  circumstance, 
nil  Jnlnila,  and  thus  it  happens  that 
M  n  thifd  of  tha  aotim 


"HajU,"  yearly  pen^h  by  tbfir  own  negligence  or  by  mi* 
fortune,— dying,  a<nijo  oi  thirst,  others  of  fatigue  and  aick- 
oeaa,  wthera  by  robbers  on  the  way.  In  fact  the  princip^ 
fontea  are  in  man/ tilaoaa  lined  for  miloa  together  with  the 
banaa  of  eameb  and  men. 

Tbi,'  niiniberi  wbi^h  iMiiuiio^e  these  pilgriin-cararans  aro 
much  exaggerated  by  popular  rumour  ;  yet  U  U  certain  that 
the  Sjlian  and  Egyptian  sometimes  amount  to  ftOOO  each, 
with  twenty-five  or  thirty  thousand  eaaiele  in  train, 
supplies  of  food  and  water  have  to  be  carried ,  the  more 
at  times  that  tbe  pilgrim  season,  following  as  it  doe*  the 
Mahometan  calendar,  which  is  lunar,  fails  for  years  tpgother 
in  the  wafj  hotteat  aaaaon,  though,  bdeed,  tha  Hejas 
portion  of  the  route  is  always  hot  enough  even  in  wifiter. 
lience,  too,  the  journey  is  usually  accomplished  by  night 
marchea,  the  hours  being  from  3  to  4  r.u.  to  6  or  7  a.m. 
of  ths  foUowiog  day.  Torehee  are  lifted  on  the  rood ; 
the  pace  ia  aUmer  than  thai  of  an  ordinary  caravan,  nnd 
does  not  exceed  two  miles  an  hour. 

For  the  ceremonial  and  religious  peculiarities  of  these 
pilgrim-caravans,  or  "H^j,"  see  Burekhardl^a  Trawtlm  m 
Arabia,  and  I^iOjic's  Xfodrrn  Egypliant,  cc.  jiiv.  and  xtv. 
In  other  respects  the  "  Hajj  "  does  not  differ  maleriully 
from  an  irdionrj  caravan,  and  it  is  from  this  point  of  Tiew 

that  it  flods  place  in  the  present  notie«b        («.  o-  p.) 
CABATAKSERAI,  a  publie  Vnilding,  for  the  aheltar  of 

caravans  and  of  wayfarers  generally.  It  is  commonly 
constructed  in  the  neighbourhood,  but  not  within  the  wallt, 
ef  eome  town  or  village,  and  beara  the  form  of  a  qu<iil- 
r^nrlp,  with  a  dead  wall  outside,  only  pierced  below  by 
a  few  aarrow  air-boles,  but  with  small  windows  higher  up. 
Within,  a  doiater-like  arcade,  aurrounded  by  cellular  store- 
rooms, forms  tha  g^nd-floor;  and  a  somewhat  lighter 
arcade,  giving  aoeeaa  to  Uttle  dwdUng-rooms,  niu  round 

it  aboive.  EroaJ,  ojieu  flights  of  storifj  ht.:  [■%  connect  tbe 
Stories.  The  central  court  is  open  to  the  sky,  aod  gencrall/ 
haa  in  its  centre  a  well  with  a  fountain-basin  beeido  it ; 
but  flomrtimrn  tb<:  wpII  ia  outeidothr-  building.  A  spacious 
portal,  high  and  wide  enough  to  adroit  tbe  passage  of  a 
loaded  camel,  forms  the  sole  entrance,  which  is  furnished 
with  haavf  iron-i^ted  folding  d«Of%  and  ia  f nrtber  guarded 
within  by  naeBiTe  iron  ebaina,  drawn  aeroaa  at  night 
Each  pide  of  tlic 
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I  will,  stone  sojf'i, 
and  the  entry  paved  with  flagstones.  The  court  itself  u 
moat  often  paved  also,  and  large  enon^  to  admit  of  threo 
or  four  hundred  croucl  ing  camols  or  tethered  mules;  the 
bales  of  lAerchandiza  are  pUed  away  under  the  lo^ur 
arcade,  or  stored  up  in  the  cellars  behind  it ;  the  upstairs 
apartmenta  are  for  hnman  hidging ;  bat  eooking  ia  naoall/ 
carried  on  in  one  or  noreeonien  of  tbe  quadrangle  below. 
Should  the  caravanserai  be  b  •■ii  all  or  il.r  ucrchanta 
and  their  goods  alone  find  place  within,  the  beasts  of 
burden  being  left  outside.  A  porter,  Appointed  by  the 
municipal  authority  of  the  place,  is  always  pn?8ent,  lodged 
just  within  the  gate,  and  sometimes  one  or  more  assistants. 
These  form  a  guard  of  the  building  and  of  the  goods  nnd 
penona  in  it»  and  hnto  the  right  to  mnintain  order  and, 
within  eeiinlB  Uniti,  doeornm ;  but  diey  hawe  no  fnrthor 
control  over  the  temporary  occbpants  of  tbe  place,  which 
it  always  kept  open  from  prayer-time  at  early  dawn  till 
late  in  the  evening  for  all  arrivala.  A  amaU  gMtlity  fie 
expected  br,  and  is  p-rrtprftllv  fn'Tcn  by  the  guests  to,  the 
porter ;  but  he  has  no  legal  clujiii  for  paymeiut  frou 
travellers,  his  maintenance  being  provided  for  ont  of  the 
fnnda  of  the  inatttatian.  Neither  food  nor  pvownnder  ia 
suppliad  in  a  earavanaerai,  water  and  ehdtar  eidf ;  the 
rest  tbe  caruran  has  to  find  for  itself.  Many  caravanscraii 
in  Syria,  Mesopotamia,  and  Anatolia  are  poaseased  of  con- 
siderable  architeetntal  merit ;  their  a^Ie  of  i 
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ftnd  of  hewn  etone  ;  their  proportions  apt  and  grand. 
Tbt  portal*  «ap«cUUjr  m«  oiten  decorated  with  intncate 
wnag;  m  tbs  k  u«  pfmywr-iiieb*  within,  tbat  iadicatea 
the  direction  of  the  Xeccnn  KiblcL  Th-^^  Vi  liliUngs,  with 
their  belongings,  arc  worics  of  charity,  atid  ai^  Bupport«d, 
repaired,  and  so  forth,  out  of  funds  derived  from  pious 
leigteies,  roust  ofluk  of  land  or  reDtds  Souetimes  a 
mtnieipalitj  u!ktt  ott  itMlf  to  eoMttwat  ond  naijitaiB  • 
caravanserai ,  but  in  any  caso  tbo  institutiou  is  registered 
AS  tax  free,  and  it*  reTeDQcs  as  inalienable.  When,  as 
MNMStimes  happaB%  tkoM  revenues  hava  beeo  dissipated 
bj  pMolattoD,  na!gtMt,«r  cbaiigo  of  times,  tho  caravanaerai 
piTTTT  through  downward  stages  of  dilapidation  to  total 
ruin  (of  which  only  too  many  exuraplea  may  bo  etccn  by 
the  Eastern  traveller),  uulesis  some  new  charity  intervene 
to  repair  and  renew  it.  In  the  genpral  declina  of  wealth, 
paUio  apirit,  and  imaperi^  aotiiallj.pi«(Tailiiif  thnttghout 
th«  Mahometan  Levant,  anch  bettor  fortuno  is,  however, 
rare.  "  Khans,"  or  places  more  analogous  to  our  i  vn 
towo-ioDS  and  hotels,  where  not  lodging  only,  but  often 
food  and  othor  neceaaariea  or  oonfoHa  may  be  had  for 
payment,  are  sometimes  by  inaocarate  writer*  oonfoaaded 
with  caravuDserais,  though  having  really  nothing  in  com- 
moQ  with  them,  except  that  thoy  are  al.M)  for  the  u»e  of 
travelleta.  These  "  Khans "  are  generally  to  be  found 
witUn  tiid  town  of  viltaga  praoinota,  and  ai«  of  nueb 
Itnaller  dimensions  than  cAravaii»'»mi?i.  Tho  "Khan" 
called  that  of  Asaad  Pasha  at  Dania&cua  a  model  of  con- 
atructive  skill  arul  architcctual  beauty.  (w.  a.  v.) 

CARAV£LLAS,  a  seaport  town  of  Braiil,  in  tha 
ptovinea  o'  Etpiritu  SantOt  on  •  rifor,  and  not  far  from  a 
bay,  to  which  it  gives  its  name,  in  17*  49'  S.  lat  and  39° 
26  W.  long.  It  is  the  principal  port  of  the  neighbounug 
country,  and  aervee  as  the  headquarters  of  tho  whale  fishery 

of  tho  AbcoUuM  Islands  which  lia  off  the  coaat  Fopolationf 
alKmt  0000. 

CATIAWAY,  tbo  fruit,  or  so-cailcrl  sr  of  Carum 
earui,  an  umbelliferous  plant  growing  throughout  the 
northern  aud  central  parts  of  Europe  and  Asia.  The 
plant  has  finely-cut  leaves  and  compoond  umbels,  and  fruits 
bterally  compressed  and  ovate, — tha  mericarpa  being 
subcylindrical.  slightly  arched,  and  marked  with  five 
distinct  pole  ndg«a.  Caraways  evolve  a  pleasant  aromatic 
odonr  wnvn  bruised,  and  they  have  an  agraaabia  apicy 
taste.  Tboy  yield  from  3  to  6  per  cent  of  a  volatile  oil. 
which  a  compound  of  carvol  (a  mobile  Uqaid  isomeric 
vrith  the  menthol  of  spearmint)  and  carveiio.  Ti  c  [1  mt 
ta  cultivated  in  the  northern  parte  of  Norway,  in  Finland, 
Rnaaia,  Oannany,  HoDand,  and  in  Waroooo^  aa  well  as  in 
tVjp  '..-'V'h  of  Kr.f'.anfl,  the  produce  of  more  northerly 
tatiiudea  being  nchcr  m  e*<3eDtial  oil  than  that  grown  in 
southern  regions.  The  essential  oil  is  largely  obtained  by 
diatiUatktn  fur  naain  medicina  as  an  aromatic  atimnlant 
and  eaminativo,  and  aa  a  flavonring  natarial  u  aoakaij 
and  in  liqueurs  for  drinking  Oaraj*  aya  aro,  however,  more 
extensively  consumed  entire  in  certaio  kinds  of  cheese, 
cakes,  and  bread,  and  they  form  the  basis  of  a  popular 
■rtida  of  coafaetionaijr  hnown  aa  oacaway  comfita. 

CARBOLIC  ACID,  or  PKmoL  (C«H,0).  an  acid 
su'  Btanco  rorming  ono  of  the  numerous  constituents  of 
coal-tar,  wm  ilrst  dsAcribsd  by  Ronge  in  1834.  Its  con- 
stitution was  investigated  by  Lanraat  in  1841,  who,  regard- 
ing it  aa  a  hydiatadoxtda  of  the  compound  radical  phenyl, 
tanned  it  tha  hydrata  of  phenyl  Among  <rtber  namea  it 
bai  received  are  [ilienic  acid,  phenyl  alcohol,  and  creosote  ; 
but  though  the  latter  is  popularly  applied  to  an  impure 
mixtare  of  carbolic  acid  and  the  allied  cresylic  acid,  it 
pruparlj  baloop  to  an  altofatbar  diatinet  anbataaan  In 
additiott  to  Ming  an  alniidut  ooMlitaaat  of  eoat'tar. 
«atVJi«  aad  b  Iwcaaod  by  tb«  aotioii  of  hoaC  upon  aalicylio 


acid  ;  it  can  be  obtained  by  the  <lij  distillation  of  gum 
benzoin  and  other  resinous  substances;  txacea  of  it  are 
found  IB  tho  vrino  of  the  hone,  tha  oi,  and  naa ;  and  to 
it  caatoreum  owes  ita  peculiar  odour. 

Coniiiitrcial  carbolic  acid  is  lifepttrtd  sulcly  from  coal- 
tar  by  a  method  of  which  the  following  is  an  outline.  When 
ooal-tar  is  distilled  the  most  volatile  ptoducta — beniol, 
tolnol,  enoral,  Ae.,  firat  oona  awaj,  aftar  which  when  tha 
temperature  rises  frum  150°  C.  to  200°  C.  cnule  carliolic 
avid  distiU  OYur.  Thia  distillate  is  mixed  with  a  atruiig 
aolution  of  caustic  potash,  aud  the  resulting  carbolato  of 
potaah  ia  in  ita  turn  traatad  with  aalpbnho  acid,  which 
daoonpoaao  tho  carbolata,  liberating  earbolie  acid,  which 
rises  to  the  surface  as  an  oily  liyer,  luul  I-h  ntiiovod  by  a 
syphon.  The  product  is  purified  by  woshiug  and  repeatc-d 
rectification,  and  fiuaUjp  cooled  down  to  10'  C,  hIi.  ii  it 
fonoa  wbitiah  acicular  erystola,  from  which  tha  oiiaolidified 
add  tt  drained  away.  Crystallited  carbolic  acid  of  com* 
nierco  rcUiins  a  strong  nnphthalic  od  .  r,  Fr: m  which  it  m.iy 
b«  freed  for  medicinal  or  other  purposes  by  a  method  recom- 
mended by  Professor  Church.  Into  1  lb  of  tha  cryalal« 
lized  acid  he  pours  20  lb  of  cold  distilled  water,  care  being 
taken  that  the  whole  ot  the  acid  shall  not  be  dissolved. 
The  mixture  is  repeatedly  eh»ken  till  from  2  to  3  ounce^^ 
of  the  acid  only  remains  undissolved,  iu  which  residue 
tha  whole  of  the  imporities  are  retained.  From  thin,  the 
aqueous  solution  h  syphoned  ofT,  and  if  neceswir)',  filtered, 
and  then  pure  powdered  commoi^  salt  is  added  to  it  till 
the  salt  will  no  longer  dissolve.  After  standing  gume 
time  the  whole  of  the  oarbolic  acid  riaea  to  tha  surface,  and 
floata  aa  a  yellow  oily  layer,  which  aa  it  eontaina  tf  par 
cent,  of  water  will  not  crystallise.  It  may  be  crystallized 
by  distilling  from  a  little  lime,  and  the  product  collected 
up  to  1B5'*  C.  will  poaseas  only  a  faint  pleasant  aromatio 
odour.  Fuia  carbollo  acid  eiyataUiiea  in  kmc  ooIoarloM 
naadlao;  It  matta  at  S5*  C,  and  bofla  aboat  187*  C  It 
IS  soluble  in  all  proportions  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  strong 
acetic  acid,  but  dissolves  only  sparingly  in  water.  It  does 
not  redden  litmua  paper;  it  exer(a  a  powerful  corroaiTO 
action  OB  the  akin;  itaaqaeouaaolBtioacoagolateaalbunta; 
and  it  nnitea  with  animal  auhatauee%  preaarving  thedh  from 
decomposition,  and  lamoviug  tbo  affemiTO  odow  from 
putrefying  matter. 

The  eztenaive  mannfaelora  and  employment  of  carbolia 
acid  are,  in  a  large  degree,  owing  to  the  exertions  of  the 
kte  Professor  Grace  Calvert,  who  was  the  first  to  manufac- 
ture it  in  the  crj'st.Llli n  J  form.  Tho  dovelo[tnicrit  of  tho 
aniline  colour  industry  also  communicated  aa  impetus  to 
the  maonfjMtare  of  carbolia  acid,  as  the  one  i%  in  a  sense, 
a  Bocondary  product  of  tho  other.  A  great  many  usoful 
applications  have  opened  up  for  the  employment  of  the  acid 
in  addition  to  ita  eztcnsivo  medicinal  and  antiseptic  uses 
(sea  AiHTiaaPTica).  For  domestic,  sanitaiy,  and  medicinal 
naa,  earbdio  acid  ia  prepaM  in  Tariona  atataa  of  purity 
and  strength.  Toilet  and  medicated  soaps,  tooth  powder, 
disinfecting  powder,  ^c.,  arc  all  prepared  containing 
definite  proportions  of  the  acid.  A  large  quantify  of 
enide  carbolic  acid  ia  employed  under  the  name  of  creosotf* 
for  impregnating  wood  for  raflway  aleepeta  and  piles, 
and  for  engineering  purposes  generally, — a  method  of 
preserving  wood  discovered  and  patented  by  Mr  John 
BethelL 

Carbotie  add  i^^  however,  moet  largely  consumed  in  tha 
preparation  of  aereral  dyeing  materiala,  which  are  second 
otily  in  importance  to  the  colours  dLrived  from  aniline. 
Picric  or  carbaiotic  acid  is  a  brilliant  yellow  dye  ^tuf^,  much 
need  for  wool  and  silk  dyeing,  prepared  by  very  cautiously 
adding  ia  auail  quantitisa  nitric  acid  to  crystallized  carbolic 
acid,  or  to  •  mixtBTO  ot  carholio  add  wiOi  adphiuie  add, 
JfiiNB  pkne  add  in  its  tnn  two  detiTativiia  are  bbtainad, 
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iaopurpuric  acid  and  picranaic  acid,  but  the*e  have  only  a 
limited  applicntioa  in  dyeing.  Coralline,  a  dye  ia  extensive 
lue,  yielding  a  viffielj  of  fine  red  abodes,  is  obtained  by 
beating  together  two  parts  of  oxalic  acid,  three  of  carbolic 
acid,  and  four  of  sulphuric  acid  to  a  temperature  of  from 
1  10'  C  tu  150^  C.  ruodine,  ur  rod  tunilline,  is  a  product 
of  curulitno  obtained  by  acting  on  n  at  a  temperature  of 
about  130°  C.  with  a  concentrated  solution  of  ammonia. 
It  jielda  on  wool  and  silk  a  voiy  rich  durable  Turkey-red- 
Itke  thadt.  Aurine,  or  yellow  ei<ralline,  ia  made  by  mixing 
together  oxalic  acid,  carbolic  ucid  ^nd  bulphurio  acid,  ihu 
same  as  for  ordiimry  coralline,  but  the  mixture  is  submitted 
to  a  lees  elevated  tmiperature.  It  dyes  fine  yellow  and 
orange  eliades  on  animal  fibre*.  Phenicienne,  or  rothine, 
is  a  dye  producing  shades  varyin;^'  from  a  deep  garnet  red 
to  a  ch^inioiti  colour,  made  by  adding  to  carbolic  acid  a 
mixture  of  nitric  und  t^ulpbtiric  iu:id&  Ful's  yellow  is 
manufactured  by  hatxting  to  1 00^  C.  a  mixture  of  five  parts 
of  carbolic  acid  and  th  re«  of  powdered  ansoio  •rid.  Bwidea 
these  various  other  dyes  having  csrbolie  acid  for  tbair  basis 
have  been  iatiodBoed  and  aoua  «f  tbaoi  tr»  COiflUMl«i«U| 
esUbliahad. 

CARBON  {«$rmio/,  C;  a/omi«wr^,l2)  iii<iBa«f  the  moet 
important  of  the  chemical  dements.  It  occurs  pure  in  the 
diuinoud,  imd  nearly  pure  as  graphite  or  plumbago  ;  it  is  a 
constituent  of  all  animal  and  vcgetjtblo  tuisuca  and  of  cohI  ; 
sud  it  al»o  enters  into  the  composition  of  jsaojr  mioenls, 
aoch  as  chalk  and  dolomite. 

Carbon  Ls  a  solid  substance,  Si.wtitute  of  taste  and  odour; 
btit  it  occurs  in  sovcral  modifications  which  exhibit  very 
divur»o  phvf'ical  properties.  Thus,  it  is  met  with  in  the 
form  of  the  diamond  in  tranapareot  crystals  belonging  to 
the  r^hir  or  cubical  ayttem,  which  eoodtiet  electricity  but 
slowly  ;  and  in  tho  form  of  graphite  in  opaque  crystals 
belonging  to  tho  hexagonal  Bystum,  which  conduct  electricity 
nearly  aa  well  as  the  metal*.  Tho  diamond  ia  tho  hardcNt 
substance  known,  and  has  a  relatively  high  specific  gravity 
(8*33  to  8*55)^  hot  graphite  is  eonponHTely  soft,  producing 
a  black  shining  streak  when  nibbed  upon  paper,  and  has  a 
much  lower  specific  gravity  {'2  \5  to  2-35).  la  addition 
to  tliuK)  two  cryetidlino  inodincations  of  carbon  there  are  a 
mimber  of  mititijs  of  noQ-crystalliae  or  amorpboua  carbon, 
^rboAt  hawvwK,  eihibit  die  greatwt  difoeDeaa  in  phjncM 
propertiea. 

By  heating  to  the  high  temperature  afforded  by  a 
powerful  galvanic  battery,  both  the  diamond  and  amorphous 
carbon  are  convartad  into  grajthita.  in  the  electrie  sro 
caifwd  appears  to  ba  oODTaitod  loto  vapour;  but  the 
temperature  which  is  required  to  volatilize  it  ia  extremely 
high  ;  iu  fact,  it  has  been  calcokted'  that  the  boiling- 
point  of  carbon  ia  not  lata  than  aboot  7000*  an  tha 
cantigtada  acak. 

Although  til*  Tuioao  aKotropiQ  nodKleatkna  of  oatten 
cannot  always  be  satisfactorily  distinguished  by  their 
physical  properties,  they  may  readily  be  distingtiished,  as 
Berthelot  has  shown,  by  their  behaviour  on  treatment  with 
oertain  oxidizing  agents.  The  diamond  ia  noi  afleetod 
thereby  even  after  prolonged  and  leiteiitod  treatment  The 
different  varieties  of  amorphous  carbon,  however,  are  more 
or  less  readily  entirely  converted  iuto  humu»-like  substances, 
or  "humic  acids,"  telmiU  in  water,  whereas  the  different 
vwirtiaa  of  graphite  famish  "  graphitiii  oxidai^'*  whieh  ate 
intotMe  in  water,  and  especially  chataeterind  by  the 
property  of  unflergoing  decoinixwitioii  with  deflagratioil 
when  heated.  The  method  of  tre&toieut  adopted  by 
Berthelot  is  aa  follows.  The  carbon  in  the  form  of  so 
impalpaMa  powder  is  mixed  with  the  aid  o(  a  card  with 
Ave  tmm  ns  wet^t  ot  pnlwrized  putaarie  ehkiala^  nd 
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til  is  mixture  is  then  formed  little  by  little  int4>  a  paste  wita 
fuming  nitric  add.  In  performing  these  o(>cratiuos  greet 
care  i  Meeasary  in  order  to  avoid  expluttions,  and  st  BWet 
five  gnw  «L  carbon  abould  be  taken.  The  mistnn^  eon' 
tainad  in  a  email  open  ilask,  is  allowed  to  stand  eeverml 
bourn,  and  ia  then  heated  for  three  or  four  daya  witboat 
interruption  to  a  temperature  not  higher  tlua  60°  or  60°  C  ; 
the  moss  ia  then  dilated  with  water  Hid  waabadbgrdaaaat*- 
tioo  with,  tepid  water.  U  ia  mmwujM  •  tStoto  repeat 
this  eeiice  w  opemtiaaa  aaraiil  tuMa  in  «dar  entirely  to 
dissolve  the  amorphous  carbooik  «r  tO  flOBTart  tiM  papUftan 
into  graphitic  oxides. 

Berthelot  has  examined  a  very  large  number  of  varieties 
of  carbon  in  this  manner  with  the  following  reaolth  The 
carbon  of  wood  charcoal,  animal  charcoal,  coke,  the  so-called 
motalHc  carbon  obtained  by  decomposing  hydrocarbons 
by  passing  their  vapour«  through  e  red-hot  tube,  gss-retort 
carbon,  oiid  various  spec  i  in  ens  of  anthracite  from  dUTeteai* 
sources,  sU  dissolved  entirely  with  more  or  leas  leadiaeee 
when  treated  in  the  above  manner ;  lamp  black,  however, 
fumiahed  a  small  uiit  of  gmphitic  oicide  Tbe 
amorphous  carbon  of  the  meteorite  of  Cranboume  (Australia) 
furnished  a  graphitic  oxide  identical  with  that  obtained  by 
similarly  treating  graphite  from  cast  iron,  but  the  carboD 
of  the  Orgueil  meteorite  was  entirely  aoiuble.  Tho  carbon 
of  the  Qrceniaiid  meteoric  rock  discovered  by  Nordenskiold 
also  dissolved  entirely  with  the  exception  of  n  jnj  ui> 
significant  residue. 

Berthelot  also  examined  the  rirtinn  of  varir.iir!  nr-i"nt«i  on 
carbon,  and  finds  that  licat  iJuueia  wuhout,  mdut-iice  ;  Lhiif 
is  to  say,  the  graphites  arc  not  changed  into  amorphous 
carbon,  or  tbe  amoiphous  carbons  into  graphite,  when 
bested  to  wbiteneas  m  aa  atmosplnie  of  hydrogen  «r  of 
chlorine  When,  however,  a  pencil  of  gas  rrtrrt  carbon  is 
inflamed  in  an  atinc&phcre  of  oxygen,  and  then  as  soon  as 
the  point  i&  fully  incandescent  plunged  into  water,  the  pert 
which  has  been  heated  ooateine  a anudl  quantity  of  graphite. 
On  examining  the  pencfls  of  carbon  employed  in  producing 
tho  electric  light  it  nia  found  that  the  Fjicnpy  rua'^s  T 
carbon  collected  on  tho  ntgative  pole  contaiued  a  largo 
proportion  of  graphite,  but  that  only  tracea  were  present  in 
the  pencil  emplojred  aa  poeitiva  pola^  which  appeaia  to 
indieato  fhai  it  la  neeeaseiy  for  the  eaiboa  to  mdergo 
volatilization  in  order  that  it  may  be  converted  into 
giuphiUx  .Thegraphit«  thus  product  is  not  identical  with 
thst  contained  in  cast-iron,  nor  with  nstorol  plumbago ; 
the  same  Taiie^  of  giaphUe  is  prodoeed,  however,  whea 
the  diawMiid  ia  heated  in  ^e  electrie  em  The  catbon 
separated  from  the  various  hydrocarbons  by  hrat  a!oiifl 
consists  entirely  of  amorphous  carbon,  but  that  obtained  oq 
decomposing  marsh  gaa  by  the  electric  spark  contains  a 
amaU  quantity  of  gmphite,  and  the  carbon  molting  Iran 
the  deeompodtion  of  peicUoride  of  carbon  and  Umpludo 
of  carbon  at  a  red  beat  contains  a  cotiBiderable  proportioa 
of  graphite;  that  resulting  from  the  deoompoeiticm  of 
cyanogen  by  tiio  •betdo  «pKk  «OlltaiM  oolj  ttmm  «C 
graplute. 

The  apedile  hefela  of  tite  several  moffiileafioiii  nf  eaitioB 

also  differ  considerably  ;  that  J»  f  ay,  tlj  !  amonnta  of  hi  at 
required  to  raise  equal  weights  through  the  some  number 
of  degrees  of  temperature  are  different.  Tbe  diamond  hoe 
the  lowca^  and  amoiphona  mAna  Um  hi^ioafe  apaGifiio 
heat ;  or  to  ndse  tbe  temperalon  of  •  ghren  wei^  of  tho 
diamond  from  the  temperature  a'to  the  temperature  h  will 
require  less  best  than  to  raise  tbe  temperature  of  the  some 
weight  of  smomhous  carbon  from  the  temperature  a  to  & 

Grapkiu. — Oraphito  is  found  nntho  near  Tiavaneora  ia 
Ceylon,  and  near  Horston  Bay  in  Australia,  in  eevwal  parto 
of  the  Unit«d  States,  in  South  Fil.<Tia,  and  in  Oenriaiir, 
principally  «(  Urieasbach  near  Nassau,  always  in  rocka 
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tnlonging  to  the  earliest  formations.  It  occnra  in  two 
diftioet  modifications,  one  o(  wiiicli,  like  the  Borrowdale 
graphite,  is  fine-grained  and  amorphmin  ;  the  other,  like 
the  Ceylou  variety,  is  composed  of  smaU  flat  piateji.  Native 
graphite  cootains  from  95  tu  nearly  iUO  per  cent,  of  carbon, 
the  imparitj  bmng  usually  email  quantities  of  silicates. 
Qrapbite,  aUo  called  plumbago  or  black  lead,  u  used  for 
making  »o-called  lend  pencils,  for  polishing  iron  work,  for 
lubricating  machinery,  for  making  crucibles,  and  in  tho 
electrotype  process  for  ooatiogtbe  surface*  of  wood,  plaster- 
ofoparit,  fatta-petelM,  and  other  noB-coBdiietuig  uietorula, 
•o  as  to  render  them  conductive. 

The  behaviowr  of  ^jraphite  on  treatment  with  a  mixture 
of  potassic  chlorate  and  nitric  acid  has  been  carefully 
•tudied  bjr  Brodie;  but  oar  knowledge  of  its  oxidation 
imdnett  it  ^  wwj  Inconpleta.  Ho  luw  iIiowb  tluit  it  is 
eonrerted  into  a  body  to  which  he  attributes  tho  composi- 
tion indicated  by  ihe  formula  C|,H^O. ;  graphitu:  acid, 
as  this  compound  is  termed,  forms  yellow  silky  platee, 
iaeolnbU  in  «»ter  end  aeida.  It  does  not  form  aalta, 
•ad  Berthelot  therefote  prefen  to  call  it  graphitic  oiiJe. 
When  tlii-i  iial  'tauce  ia  bcatod  it  decompoeee  almost  with 
explosive  violence,  tearing  a  residue  which  Still  contains 
hydrugt'ii  and  oxygen,  but  which  is  nut  distinguishable  from 
fiiielj  divided  graphite.  When  the  graphite  which  crystal- 
Itteefrom  cast-iron  and  that  obtained  by  heating  amorphous 
cirboij  in  tho  electric  arc  are  similarly  treated,  graphitic 
oxides  are  produced  which  differ  from  Mcb  other,  and  from 
tho  oitde  formed  from  notifo  grqihite;  it  is  therefore 
supposed  that  these  graphites  are  diatilMt  whoteaces 
(Berthelot,  A,tr>.  Ch.  Phy,.  [i]  rii.  399). 

Arrir-^rj  liout  Carbon. — -Pure  amorphous  carbon  is  only 
obtaioed  with  great  diffiooltj.  Tbet  produced  by  heating 
pare  ei^nis  inbateneoi^  radi  m  ragtr  and  tlwch,  still 
contains  traces  of  hydrogen  ana  oxygon,  from  which  it  can 
only  be  freed  by  luug-coutiaued  ignition  at  a  white-beat  in 
u  otmoephere  of  chlorine.  The  purest  amorpboos  carbon 
ofdnurilj  met  with  !■  lamp  blade,  which  ie  pnpMod  by  the 
impetfeet  eomlnutioii  of  highly  earboDised  t>od!ea,  such 

as  resin.  An  amorphous  carbon  cf  considerable  purity, 
kuown  as  gat-rttort  earioa,  is  obtained  in  the  manufacture 
of  coal-gas.  The  parte  of  the  retort  which  are  exposed  to 
the  highest  temperature  partially  deoompoM  the  gae  a*  it 
escapes,  and  by  degrees  a  layer  of  very  dense  carbon  is 
deposited  in  the  upper  parta  of  the  rc'i  irtH.  It  is  a  good 
conductor  of  heat  and  electricity,  and  bums  with  difficulty, 
and  ia  therefore  employed  io  inodadng  tbe  deetrie  light, 
Bud  to  form  the  negaMve  eleinenr  in  Bunsen's  voltaic 
battery.  Wood ch-ircoal  and  cokf  aiu  vcty  impure  forms  of 
amorphous  carbon,  cont.'viiiing  in  addition  to  nmall  quiinlitiea 
of  bjdrqgaa  and  oxygon  a  considerable  proportion  of 
ttiaeral  mattan^  which  nmain  aa  aahaa  whan  thia  diarcoai 
or  coke  is  burnt  Animal  ekantal  is  attiU  mMB  impure 
furiu  uf  amorpboua  carbon. 

OridtM  of  Carbon. — Wbeu  carbon  ia  blimt  io  OXgyen 
flBr6oiuc  dioridt  or  tarl-onic  anhfdriiie,  or,  aa  it  ia  eommonly 
termed,  tarbonie  aeid,  C0„  i*  farmed ;  if  the  eupply  of 
oxygen  is  defioient  tho  lower  oxide,  carhotiic  oxule,  CO,  u* 
also  produced,  and  the  latter  may  be  obtained  in  a  pure 
Mate  by  passing  the  dioxide  over  red-hot  carbon.  Both 
aie  eoloariea^  odooriam  gasaa.  The  uaioo  of  carbon  with 
nzygen  girea  riaa  to  tite  OTolntioD  of  a  very  large  amount 
of  best,  but  much  IcRS  heat  is  produced  by  the  union  of  the 
first  half  of  the  oxygen  than  by  tbe  union  of  tho  sccuuJ 
half.  Thus  the  eombinatiou  of  12  gram*  of  carbon  with 
16  grama  of  MXygan  to  form  28  grams  uf  carbonic  oxide 
^▼ee  rise  to  the  evolution  of  about  25,000  units  of  beat, 
but  no  less  than  GO.OOO  units  ur(„'  [ir )  1  i  1 1!  by  tho  addition 
of  a  second  16  grams  of  ox/gen  to  form  carbonic  dioxida. 
Ik  iaaappiiaad  that  in  tho  fim  iMtaaoa  vaqrandt  Ima  baat , 
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is  evolved  because  euargy,  which  otherwise  would  aptjear  in 
thefomof  haat,  ia  aapaiidod  is  eottvartiiig  tbaaulid  caiboa 
into  the  ilata  ia  whieh  it  esiata  in  gaieotw  eartwnie  oxide 

and  djfixicfe,  since  it  is  observed  that  in  those  ca.scs  in 
which  two  oxuies  are  fornjr.l,  bi>th  of  which  are  solid, 
sensibly  equal  quantities  of  hi  a  aia  aimlTed  ia  the  flxalioit 
uf  each  Buccesaive  16  grams  of  oxygek. 

In  the  conversion,  however,  of  the  different  varieties 
of  carbon  into  carbonic  dioxide,  COj,  by  combustion  in 
uxyg«a  different  amouuta  of  heat  are  produced.  The 
following  table  represeoU  tho  aambar  of  units  of  heat  (the 
urtit  of  heat  being  the  amount  required  to  raise  the 
temperature  of  I  jgram  of  wster  fmm  0'  to  1°  C)  evolved  iu 
the  convernion  of  1 2  grains  of  e.-trh  of  the  varietiaa of  carboQ 
into  44  grains  uf  carbonic  dioxide : — 


Diamond   ^3,240 

IroQ^aphilo.     •  .••  9-^.1^4 

Nttanii  gnjihila  w     93,504 

Osa-nrtort  carbon  .wx  •••••  •   9<i,S6t 

Wood  clianMaJ  ^   %^96tt 

CSaHwBie  on'da  bnma  in  the  air  or  osygan  with  a  hlna 

flame,  forming  carbonic  dioxide.     It  ia   an  extremely 


poisonous  gas,  being  capable  of  displacing  the  oxygen  iii 
blood,  owing  to  the  formation  of  a  compound  with  the 
hiemoglobin  with  which  tho  oigrgaa  ia  otdinartlj  contbiiiad. 
It  is  very  sparingly  soluble  ia  water,  which  dbtolreh  only 
about  j'jth  of  its  bulk  at  15'  C.  a  n,i.\tiiie  of  eqUlJ 

volumes  of  carbonic  oxide  and  chlonuo  gas  is  expoacd  to 
sunlight,  the  two  gases  couibiiM^  forming  ehloio>carboBia 
oxide  or  phosgene  gas,  COCIj. 

Carbonic  dioxide  will  not  bum,  neither  does  it  support 
combustion.  Under  the  pressure  3*)  atmospheres  at  0* 
C.  it  is  oooTerted  into  a  coluurlosa  mobile  liquid.  \Vhan 
the  liquid  ia  anddaalf  reUovad  from  tho  preaanra  undar 

which  alone  it  can  exist,  part  of  it  at  once  paFiies  badc  itttO 
the  fetate  of  gas,  and  heat  is  abstracted  so  rapidly  that  the 
remaining  portion  of  the  liquid  solidifies.  By  allowing  a 
jet  of  the  Uquid  dioxida  to  paaa  into  a  cjlindncal  metal 
box.  having  within  it  an  inelined  mttal  tongue  against 

which  the  jet  of  litjuid  impinges,  a  considerable  quantity  of 
the  solid  may  be  collected  in  tbe  form  of  a  white  flocculent 
moss  like  snow.  lika  all  floecnkiit  anbataucae,  it  conducts 
heat  bat  slowly,  and  maj  be  preserved  for  a  consiJerablo 
time.  By  mixing  it  with  ether  its  heat-conducting  power 
is  greatly  increased  ;  it  therefore  evaporate-*  much  more 
quickly,  and  a  much  lower  temperature  is  obtsined  than 
with  tho  solid  alone,  and  by  placing  tbe  mixture  nnder  tha 
receiver  ot  an  air-pump  and  exhausting,  a  still  greater 
degree  of  cold  is  pr(Hiuee<i.  According  to  I'ar.iday,  an 
alcohol  thermometer  plunged  into  a  bath  of  the  solid 
carbonic  dioxide  and  ether  in  air  indicateaa  tamparature  of 

-  7S*  C  and  in  tho  aama  bath  nnder  a  raedver  ashaBated 
to  within  12  inches  of  the  atmoepherio  pressure  it  fell  to 

-  110*  C. ;  at  the  latter  temperature  alcohol  assumes  tho 
consistence  of  a  thick  oil 

Recent  experiments  of  Sir  B.  Brodie  {Ro]f<U  Sonet]/  Pro- 
cetditigt,  xxi.  p.  483,  1878)  show  that  carbonic  oxide  and 
dioiida  are  not  the  only  oxide.s  of  carbon  which  aru  cajiable 
of  existing.  When  a  current  of  pure  and  dry  carbonic 
oxide  is  circulated  through  a  Sicmcu's  induction-tnbe,  and 
there  anbmittad  to  tbe  action  of  electricity,  a  decomposi- 
tion of  the  gaa  oecura  Carbonic  dioxide  is  formed,  and 
simultaneously  with-  ita  fonu.ition  a  solid  deposit  may  be 
observed  in  the  inductiou-tube;  this  deposit  appears  as  a 
transparent  film  of  a  red-brown  colour.  It  is  entirely 
soluble  in  water,  which  is  strongly  coloured  by  it,  and  the 
solution  has  an  intensely  acid  reaction.  In  th«  dry  con 
dition,  before  it  has  been  in  contact  with  water,  it  is  an 
uxide  of  carbon.  Sam^iles,  however,  made  in  different 
aiqiaiVDantadoaot  ywaantpradady  dia  aanw  aompoaitMii ; 
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but  neverltelesB  tliey  appear  to  belong  to  a  certAiii  limited 
number  uf  forma,  which  repeatedly  occur  and  may  in- 
variably  be  refomd  to  the  tame  general  i>rdor  or  tyttum. 
This  ayatem  is,  or  appears  to  be,  what  tuay  be  temed  MH 
humologotu  aeries  of  "  ozycarbons,"  of  which  the  nnit  of 
carbon  with  lb  .'  weight  1 'J  in  l^o  rrg;ir<ltil  the  first 
term,  and  of  wbicb  the  adjactiit  tenus  ditler  by  an  incru- 
ment  of  carbunic  oxide,  CO,  weighing  28,  precisely  as 
homokmoa  atriea  of  bydrocarbons  differ  by  the  tncremeot 
CHf  Two  at  least  of  tbeae  stibatunccA  have  been  identified 
by  luialyiis,  namely,  the  adjiu-enl  Wriui,  (\0^  and  C.O^. 

Carinmic  Acid. — Ctirboiiii'  diuxiilf-  ilih^olvcit  iu  abuut  ita 
«wn  volume  of  water  at  urduiary  t  iijpGratures,  forming 
earhoHic  acid,  H,CO,;  the  aolutiou  hat  a  abarp  aod 
slii(htly  acid  tiiDtc,  and  torus  the  blue  colour  of  litmus  to 
WHie  red.  The  vuluiiu?  o{  caibonic  dioxidu  disaiilvc<i  by 
wat<;r  dimini»heii  as  the  temperature  Vises,  and  at  the  boil- 
ing beat  the  whole  is  expelled  from  aolntioD ;  the  volume 
dissolved  by  water  at  a  given  temperature  is  nearly  the 
same,  however,  under  all  pressures,  so  that  the  weight  of 
gas  abeorbed  iiicruasi's  iti  marly  the  satne  projH.>rtion  as  the 
preaaare.  On  removing  the  pressure  the  gas  is  given  off 
with  «fferf«8eeiieek  Ordinary  soda-water  eooatita  merely 
of  water  impregnated  with  carbonic  dioxido  by  mechanical 
pressure.  When  lime  water  w  addtd  to  a  solution  of 
carbonic  acid,  or  carbttnie  dioxide  is  passed  into  iimo 
water,  a  white  precipitate  of  calcic  carbonate  or  carbonate 
of  lime^  the  diM  Moatitnanl  of  onUnory  duiik.  ia  pro* 
dncad: — 

CaOjH,  +  H,CO,   -   CaCO,  -t-  2H,0. 
Oiicietir4nMib€MoaMaiM.  OilclsMrteasia  WsMr. 

On  continuing  to  pass  the  gas  the  precipitate  becomes 
dissolved  owing  to  the  formation  of  an  acid  carbonate  or 
bicarbonate,  which  is  fairly  winblo  IB  ««tar,tho  cubooftto 
being  almoat  insoluble : — 

CbCO,  +  H,00,  -  H,Ca(CO,), 

Cilcle  earlRwaMk  Owtonic  add.  Calcl*  Uevbopala. 

If  the  solution  of  the  bicarbonate  bo  heated,  carbonic 
dioxide  is  given  off  and  the  calcic  carbonate  Is.precipitated, 

.fte  bicarboiKite  being  decomposed.  The  limo  salt  may 
olau  bo  removed  from  the  solution,  with  the  exception  of 
the  small  amount  of  calcic  carbonate  which  the  water  it 
capable  of  dissolving,  by  carefully  adding  lime  water  or  a 
•olution  of  ordinary  washins;  soda  as  long  m  a  jin-cipitato 
it  produced.  The  action  of  lime  water  in  this  caao  to 
convert  the  soluble  bicarbonate  into  the  insoluble  carbonate  : 
tbos 

H,Ca(COJ,  +  CaHjO,  -  2CaC0,  +  2B,0. 

OMde  MesieoMla.  Ctlnc  hrdrti*.  Caldc  evbouM. 

These  facts  serve  to  ozplftw  tho  "hardness,"  as  it  is 
tannedj  of  many  natural  wa^erat  and  the  methods  employed 
to  render  ench  waters  soft  A  water  which,  like  rain 
water,  readily  prodyices  a  lather  with  soap  is  said  to  bo  a 
soft  water,  whcrt^ji  one  which  doeq  not  readily  yield  a 
lather,  but  /uiinA  a  hirgo  amount  of  oord,  is  said  to  be  a 
hard  water.  Tho  hnrdness  of  most  natural  spring  ^ntrrs 
is  chiefly  due  to  dissolved  calcic  bicarbonat*.  which  i» 
formed  by  th»i  action  of  the  c^irbonic  acid  dissolved  in  min 
apoQ  the  calcareous  materials  with  which  the  water  comes 
In  eontoct  during  its  passage  through  the  earth.  Ordinary 
soap  consists  of  the  sitdic  salts  of  certain  fatty  acid.s,  and 
is  soluble  in  water ;  but  the  linio  salts  of  tbeae  acids  are 
insoluble,  bo  that  wticn  the  soep  is  osed  with  the  hard 
water  a  double  decomposition  takea  plaoa^  tho  calcic  bicar 
boooto  being  eoovertod  into  aodie  btearbenoto  and  the  ioda- 
soap  into  a  lime  snap  or  curd  ?i-r}-  r:!itrr3  rrnv  V«e  rendered 
soft,  that  is  to  say,  tlio  calcic  b u-arbonate  inay  be  removed 
in  a  variety  of  ways,  viir..  by  heating  the  water,  which 
cajoaeft  the  deoompofUtion  of  the  bieorboDito  and  the  precipi- 


taliou  of  the  carbonate,  and  it  is  in  this  way  that  the  fm 
is  produced  in  our  kettles  and  boiiers  ;  by  adding  waabiiig 
aoda  or  aodie  owbonate,  a  common  practice  lu  all  household* 
where  hfid  water  ia  uaodj  and  lastly,  by  addiiig  liiuo 
water.  (R.  K.  a.) 

CARBOKATir.TnK  (from  thcltalian  <ro<(f>o>fir  , charcoal- 
maker),  were  certain  socr^t  societies  of  a  libvi-aJ  and  even 
revolutionary  tendency  that  took  an  active  |iiirt  iu  some 
events  of  Italian  aud  French  hiatory  during  the  lii-st  time 
decades  of  this  century.  Secret  anetetics,  calling  thcmselTex 
by  this  or  a  himilar  mi  me,  had  Indeed  [ireviously  cxi^tid  iu 
various  {larts  of  Europe  ;  but  it  was  iu  Italy,  towards  the 
close  of  the  Napoloonie  wan»  that  these  Gret  bogaii  to 
assume  an  historic  importance.  In  1808  many  republi- 
cans, discouteuted  alike  with  the  Bourbon  and  the  lk>ua- 
[lartist  government  in  Najiles,  had  retired  to  the  mountain 
ucujihca  of  tho  Abru£7,i  and  Calabria.  At  first  engaged  ouly 
in  an  isolated  resiistance  to  the  aulhurilies,  they  began  to 
organize  themselves.  They  took  the  name  of  Carbonari,  a 
name  suggested  by  the  trade  of  charroal  burning  extensively 
pursued  in  those  regions,  in  which  uiauy  of  them  were 

I  engaged.  From  this  trade,  too,  but  eajwdally  from  tbo 
Christian  religion,  aud  above  all  froMi  the  ervdfxiwii  of 
Christ,  they  adopted  a  systain  of  mystic  rites  at;d  n  symb.dic 
phruijeology,  by  which  they  concealed  from  the  uuiuUiutcd, 
but  all  the  more  vividly  expressed  to  the  initiated,  the  r«il 
political  atwa  of  the  aocietyj  while  it«  apparent^  religiuae 
cbanderierTed  to  altmet  oiany  whoiu  it*  te^olutiouary 
secrecy  might  have  repelled.    A  lodge  of  Caibonari  wa;- 

^  iarocea  (a  hut);  an  ordinary  meeting,  uttfiiiu  (a  cale)  ;  a 
meeting  of  importance,  a7{u  vndita ; — these  terms  being 
borrowed  from  the  tnde  of  charcoal-bnmiog.  But  for 
wordi  to  eirpreaa  tiie  inner  purpoee  of  the  eociety  they 
borrov  i  1  from  religion.  Christ,  as  the  highest  victim  of 
tyranny,  was  the  lamb  that  bad  been  put  to  death  by  the 
wolf;  they  were  sworn  to  avenge  his  death  ;  and  ro  tho 
deatnetioii  of  the  wolf  to  avenge  the  alaughtor  of  the  Iamb 
became  the  eymbolfe  watebword  of  the  society.  There 
were  four  grades  in  the  society  ;  and  the  ceremonies  T.f 
initiation  were  characterised  by  many  mystic  rites,  throngh 
which  the  reel  meaning  began  only  gnidually  to  appear. 
Many  efforta  were  made  to  bring  about  a  complete  organ* 
itation  of  the  Ou-t>onari  in  luly,  by  the  inetitntiun  of  a 
central  power  which  should  control  the  separate  60<:iitic-< 
of  the  various  proTinooe,  but  they  failed,  i'oliticians  soon 
discovered  howeail^eapjtaleonldbemadeof  Ruch  societiei, 
and  negotiations  were  entered  into  by  the  Bourbons  to 
unite  the  Carbonari  in  an  effort  to  overthrow  the  French 
Government  in  Naple-s.  Accordingly,  for  two  years  they 
carried  on  a  desultory  warfare  with  King  Murat,  who  at 
last,  taUag  the  matter  thoroughly  in  band,  drove  them  into 
the  iiiountain^,  from  which  they  had  emerged,  and  sup- 
[)res3ed  them  for  a  time.  Capobianco,  their  leader,  was 
treacherously  nrrested  and  put  to  death.  Ere  long,  the 
Carbonari  re.ippeared  and  helped  towards  the  final  over- 
throw of  the  French  ]>ower  in  Naplea.  But  Ferdinand,  wfcv 
hftdeonrtod  tlunn  during  hi-'  ;i:"^fr  rtuncc.provcdfalse  tolhcm 
on  his  return  to  puwcr,  thougli  ihey  were  moderate  ennngh 
m  their  pobticai  aims,  being  rcidy  to  content  themselve- 
with  the  establishment  in  Najtlea  of  ihr  constitntion  that 
had  been  enjoyed  in  Biefly  nnder  Engliah  anpremaey. 
Henceforward  they  began  to  consjiiro  npainHt  llie  Pourlx  u 
Government,  and  indeed  soon  spread  over  tho  whole  of  Italy, 
being  more  and  more  regarded  as  the  champions  of  the 
liberal  and  national  caoae.  They  were  the  prinetpel  authors 
of  the  Neapolitan  revelation  of  1820,  of  the  dietnilianeea 
in  the  Papal  Sfates  of  the  gflmeyear,  and  of  the  Piedmonte.'^ 
revolution  of  1821.  Previously  recruited  chiefly  from  the 
lower  elaasea,  the  Carbonari  now  counted  in  their  ranks 
alfficwt  all  the  intelligent  and  patriotic  population  of  Italj, 
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studeaU  at  the  unirereities,  the  artists,  and  erea  the 
priesu, — to  the  number,  rt  is  said,  of  nearl/  700,000. 
Uaable,  however,  to  iMUt  the  militar/  (jower  of  Austria, 
back«i  hjf  a  Europau  mognm,  th*  molatioa  Mad  Ike 
OHbonui  along  with  i»  wan  cradttd,  cad  wmf,  well  as 
Sttrio  Pellicu,  implicated  or  supposed  to  be  implicated  in 
tkmt  eoospiraciMi,  perished  or  languished  m  Austrian 
4iliifaOM.  Thejr  never  quite  revived  in  Italy;  though 
aotiva  agjfm  in  1890  and  1831,  tiuj  wars  fortltwith  super- 
•adad  hj  ttie  man  anergalie  and  mora  axtrama  "  young 
Italy  '•  of  MaziiDi. 

It  was  about  1820  that  Carbooarism  be^a  to  taka  root 
in  Franca.  There  the  orgaiuxation  waa  more  perfaol»  aa 
to  addition  to  what  had  bMO  attained  in  Italy,  there  waa 
a  supreme  hoaud,  preaided  over  by  the  veteran  Lafayette, 
and  a  complete  hierarchy  of  societies,  by  which  the  will  of 
the  chief  was  oommuoicated,  from  higher  to  lower,  to  the 
•ttalbat  iodgea  in  tha  aitranitiea  of  Fraaea;  tliaaa  irara 

V^tiei  pirfi-:!!i>r't,  vrntr'S  ^rnfralet,  haiites  vmtes,  Vfnfff 
mprimet.  it  aiaue  great  prugress  in  France,  especialiy 
among  the  atudeuts  and  sub-officers  of  the  army.  The 
aaanpla  of  Spaia  and  Italj  having  iacitad  tha  Fnoch 
Ouwoari  to  iaubadiala  aatioo,  attaaapta  to  laiaa  an  iaaoF* 
taction  were  made  in  1  *"21  at  Bclfort,  Thouars,  Lb  Rocbe^le, 
and  other  towns.  They  wore  ail  unmodiatoly  suppresaod, 
bat  not  without  reveaUng  to  what  extent  the  Carbohari 
kad  apnad  «var  fiaiiMb  U  waaattha  tcialof  Soii^ona 
«f  tMM  woeeraad  in  ^  riaing  at  La  Roehana,  tbat  tha 

■alua  an  l  organiiation  of  the  CnrlM  uAri  in  Franco  bccanjo 
niUiely  known,  sod  attentioa  was  drawn  to  the  mutual  fide- 
mf  piwvalent  among  them,  aa  none  but  ihoso  immediately 
eoncemed  in  the  insurrection  could  be  brought  to  trial. 
Though  completely  defeated  in  1821,  French  Carbonariara 
did  not  die  out,  but  continued  tc>  I  n  nu  actiVe  centre  of 
lairolationarj  disoootant  till  1830,  wbeo,  aftar  conthbuting 
to  Urn  JtHf  tavolattoii,  moat  of  the  mambani  adlwrad  to 

the  govemm'^nt  of  Louis  Philippp     For  "^cTpm!  yrnra  after, 

traces  of  it  existed  in  soma  FruucU  towns,  but  tbeae  are  of 

00  impartaaeap 

Haohathwall  Sient  SotltHm  ;  fietta'k  iTMary  ^  iMR,  val.  a  ; 
lUeoa'k  SUHV^Manft,  tsI.  tt.  t  AmmmalmlBUInifm. 

PARBONDALE,  a  city  of  tl.o  United  Statea,  in  the 
county  of  Luzerne  in  Pennsylvaaia,  near  the  source  of  the 
I«ekawanna  River,  on  tha  Delaware  and  Hudson  Bailway, 

sbont  llOmile"?  N.N.W.  of  Philadelphia.  Its  incorpom- 
uou  only  datesi  fruuj,  Itiji,  and  [m  muixit  ;mpliuij  lU 
prindpil  importance  consists  in  the  fact  that  it  is  the 
aaotfo  of  aa  aztaiiMva  ooal-field.  About  900.000  tona  ara 
atoinad  mmuJUf  fiwn  tiw  naigliboariDg  bIml  Fop«lft> 
tion  in  1850.  4945 ;  in  lf>70,  <^393. 

CARBUNCLE  is  a  name  applied  in  modam  timea  to  tha 
various  kinds  of  garnet  employed  hfjawaUMi  whan  cat  en 
aatocAwt,  that  ii^  with  a  aoiootli  aaavw  aittfiM^  and  the 
feaA  aitoar  flat  or  hoQowad  out.  Ob  aeeonnt  of  tha  deep 
red  colour  of  uii''>t  [.-artih;!^  it  is  nocf  siry  to  adopt  tl^i^ 
kind  of  cutting,  especiallj  when  the  stones  ara  of  any 
considerable  size,  in  order  ts  aikibit  thair  rich  haaa  bjr  the 
light  paasing  through  a  eomp&ratively  thin  stratum  of  the 
material  The  carbuncle  is  frequently  mentioned  in  the 
Bible,  al 1 1 1  (jLi gli  it  is  impossible  to  define  the  precise  stone 
jtafarred  to  luular  that  name  in  the  Authorixed  Version 
of  tbo  Seriptaraa.  Th»  atone  in  the  braaat-plato  of  tha 
High  Priest,  which  is  tninsbtr:^  r-i.rl!iinr1.>  ^Eyr^du?  rxviii. 
17),  IS  la  the  ongioal  called  iidreneth,  literally  nieantng 
faahuig,  while  again,  in  Isaiah  liv.  12,  the  term  Kadkod, 
aquTalant  to  tha  glowing  of  &n,  is  also  raadarad  bj 
aaibttada,  T^a  eaf^iiemhu  of  Fliny  appeara  to  liava 
included  all  the  deep-red  coloured  stones  which  were 
foitaUa  for  jewellery  and  gems,  such  as  the  ruby  and  the 


epinel,  aa  wall  aa  the  variuaa  Unib  of  garoei    It  fa  Taanit* 

able  that  among  the  varieties  distinguished  by  f!i?«:ril 
Writers  were  the  ijfchnt$  or  lamp  stone,  aud  the  af^fw^  or 
live  voal,  both  in  common  w:th  the  scriptural  names  indicat* 
ing  stones  with  a  fiery  glow.  In  thoaatUog  of  carbtind«% 
a  ruby-like  glow  is  frequently  comnunieatad  to  tbo  atonaa 
by  a  backing  of  r,  1  ,  n  i  ti  nictallic  foil  which  modifies  their 
hue,  a  practice  which  is  found  U>  have  prevailed  in  Tiomao 
timea,  Mais  m  im  tf/i«  o<xa$io  artit,  iuUIitit  ^rr  i/ikw 
traiiducere  eooantur.  The  finest  carbuoolaa  eoma  ffon 
Pegu  and  Ceylon,  and  they  are  somettmaa  found  in  maMBa 
of  such  dimensions  that  cupa  measuring  as  much  aa  one 
and  a  half  or  two  inches  in  height  and  diameter  are  cut  out 
of  them.     See  under  OAMTtV. 

CARBUNCLE,  an  acute  local  inflammation  of  tha 
deeper  luyerB  of  the  skin,  followed  by  sloughing.  It  is  met 
with  in  those  who  arc  weakened  by  any  cause,  and  in 
certain  unhealthy  constitutional  states.  It  is  accompanied 
by  great  constitutional  diatorbanee ;  in  the  eai^y  atagaa  of 
the  disease  the  pain  is  coniiidurable.  A  hani  flattened 
sweiling  of  a  deep  red  colour  is  noticed  on  the  back, 
face,  or  extremitiea.    This  gradually  extends  until  in  soma 

^rr*  it  may  baaoma  aa  largo  aa  a  dinner-plate.  To> 
waida  thaeantra  of  tha  maaanumarooaamall  opcniugi*  form 
on  the  iurfaca  From  them  I  Iko  !  uti  1  matter  escape,  and 
through  these  openioga  a  yellow  alougb,  of  leathery  cod- 
siatence,  can  be  seen.  The  traatanant  gaaarallv  adopted 
ia  free  incisions  through  tha  maH^  nliaving  too  tenaion 
and  alleviating  the  pain.  Pooltioaa  ara  than  applied  to 
encourage  the  separation  of  the  sUuigh.  After  this  comes 
away  a  healthy  ulcer  ia  left  which  heals  rapidly,  leaving 
an  indelible  scar.  Opiom  ia  givan  in  ordar  to  nliova  tba 
pain.  TljLi  patient  requires  supportmg  diet,  stimulants, 
good  fuuJ,  and  the  administration  of  iron.  Occurring  aa 
it  does  in  people  of  an  unhealthy  tendency,  it  may  in 
aavara  eaaaa  oecaaion  death,  Some  surgeons  do  not  intar 
fofo  with  tba  knifo,  but  give  opium  in  large  dosea,  and 
allow  the  slough  to  sepnnite  by  natural  processes. 

CARCAJENTE,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of 
Valencia,  2^  miles  from  the  right  bank  of  the  Jucar,  in 
39'  4'  N  laL  and  3  31'  W.  leofr,  with  a  station  on  tha 
railway  hatwaati  YalMwIa  and  Almania.  It  ia  iahabitad 
cliief^r  by  an  agricultural  population,  but  has  a  consider- 
able manufacture  of  linen  and  woollen  Btutf!^,  and  silk 
thread  from  the  ailk  produced  in  the  neighbourhood.  The 
town-house  (a  modem  bailding).  the  pnrish  church,  and  the 
pal  ic«  of  thomarquia  of  OuLcada  are  its  principal  build- 
ings }[  man  remaiuB  bava  baaa  fmmd  ia  tba  ftdni^. 
Popolation«  8850. 

CABOASBOKNE.  tiia  ddof  town  of  tbo  dopartmant  of 
Aado,  in  Fiance,  ia  aitaated  on  both  sides  of  the  Rivet 
Audo,  and  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  Canal 
du  Sud,  about  5§  miles  S.E.  of  Toolooae,  on  the  railway 
betwaan  that  dty  and  Kazbami^  in  43*  12*  84"  K.  Jat 
and  f*  INK  09     long.   On  an  abrupt  alofttloa  on  tbo 

TiAii  bank  of  the  nver  stands  the  old  city,  enclost-d  1  v  a 
double  liiie  of  ramparts  and  towers,  and  retaining  the 
aspect  of  a  mediaval  fortresa.  A  portion  of  tbe  inner  Una 
ia  attributed  to  the  Visigoths ;  tba  rest,  including  tba 
castle,  seems  to  belong  to  l^e  11th  or  12th  century,  while 
the  outer  circuit  has  been  referred  mainly  to  the  end 
of  the  1 3th.  The  old  cathednd  of  St  Nasaire,  which  pert^ 
dataa  from  tba  11th  century,  and  oonteina  magnifioani 
stained  ^\.\r.<i  TTir.riow<i  (>f  the  Renaissance  period,  has  been 
restored  under  the  supcriatcndence  of  1^1.  Yiolkl-lo-Duc. 
On  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  but  connected  with  the  city 
by  a  bridgo  of  twalva  arehaa,  liaa  tha  naw  town»  claaa, 
«ndI4niilt,  and  flonriahing,  with  ctraeta  intoneetuif  aadi 
other  at  right  angles.  It  i-^  Burroundcd  by  boulevards 
occupying  tha  site  of  ita  ram^ts,  and  has  a  large  esplanad' 

y,  — 1« 
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plftnt«d  walks.  Ab  cVicf  tcT^-n  cf  a  departmont,  and  the 
aeftt  of  a  bishop,  Carcassonue  containa  court-houses  and 
▼Aiioiu  public  oflSces,  an  epiaoopal  palace,  aod  a  theological 
•omiiiuy ;  and  unong  its  otlitr  jmblio  bnildiiuBi  tad  inati 
tatiom  mtjr  b*  meutuMMd  lJi»  tw«reidi«di«l  «f  Stlliduel, 
the  town-hall,  the  library  with  npwnrc^^  of  15,000  volumes, 
(be  exchange,  the  theatre,  the  barrackn,  the  boapitaU,  the 
tlM  tdiool  of  deaign,  the  mosevun,  the  dkMnlMr  of 
•Bd  til*  cgrictiltiinl  aodetj.  Of  th*  vuimu  in* 
dtutiU  ettoblnfaiorato  the  »ott  fmportant  «re  i}m  wooUen 
factonej*, — not  less  than  2000  people  be::  g  engaged  in  the 
manufactare  of  cloth,  which  ia  chiefly  exported  to  the 
Levant,  Barbiiy,  and  Soatil  Amriei.  Wadding  p«per, 
leather,  pottery,  and  iron  warea  are  also  produced;  and 
there  la  a  trade  in  wine,  brandy,  aod  fruit  A  large  fair 
ta  held  in  November  and  another  on  Whit-Tuesday. 
PflpolAiioB  in  1872,  20,808  ia  tb»  town,  and  23,844  in 
ti»«aiia«mu 

GareUMnne  OeCU ['!("<  th.'  site  <.;■  ''"ii-c.:*:,  en  in.  ii-r.t  ci^y  of  Cralja 

Nwbon«iui«,  which  belonged  to  the  Volca  TectoM^.  it  km  » 
pUc«  of  loiiie  importaoce  at  th«  time  of  Caaar'a  iBvanon,  but  inftkrj 
•Imoet  no  appearuice  in  Roman  liiiitory.  On  th*  disint^gmtion  of 
the  empire,  it  fell  into  the  hsn  t  f  -.hci  Vurigoih!*,  ly.:,  m  Bjiite  of 
the  ittBfki  of  the  Prmnici,  rKpfCitiliy  in  S85,  r«tAineii  poeaouion  till 
7'24,  whfn  they  were  oijiellcu  by  the  Sar»cen«,  dertined  in  turn  to 
yield  beforo  long  to  Churlee  M»rt«l.  From  the  J>th  to  the  btginniiii; 
of  the  13th  wnturv  Carcjuieonn"  formed  a  »eparate  coantahip,  which 
»M  hroiight  to  ruiD  hy  the  attachmnitof  Count  Raymond  Koff«r  to 
:i  i'j  of  the  Alhij^cnsea.  The  city,  in  spite  of  a  noMe  defence, 
wiu  Uken  by  tho  Crusadcm  of  Simon  de  Montfort  in  1209,  and  the 
Unfortunate  count  pcnshed  In  captivity.  In  1224,  hia  aoti,  Ray- 
mond Trrncavrl  II.,  nseovfred  hij  estates,  but  in  1247  he  wa»  forced 
to  yield  ali  Lis  nj]i\i  1j  I  iiilip  AugUBtua.  A  ro'olt  of  the  city 
•galDit  thi  iii\  u.l  iiuiht>rily  wiia  severely  pimiahed  in  3202,  by  the 
expuUion  i  "'  ]  rmcip*!  inhabilanle,  who  were,  howerar,  perimf.fd 
to  take  0]i  :li  r  .uarura  on  the  other  nide  of  the  rfver.  Tliia  w&a 
the  ovi^i-i  c:f  tin'  Tirw  Vciv/n,  w frirtil'.r-J  in  Daring 

the  religious  wan  L'areaaaonnc  aereral  UiiiM  tkaugfl  hands,  atul  it 
did  not  lecogniao  Henry  IV.  till 

CARDAMOM,  tho  fruit  of  aeveral  plant.^  of  thn  gfncra 
Slttiarut  and  Amomum,  belonging  to  the  natural  order 
Zingiber acecr,  the  principal  of  which  ia  ElettariaCardamo- 
■HHR,  from  which  the  true  oflSrinal  or  Mfk^r  wnilanK?m 
it  darired.  7h»  Uahliar  CMrdamam  |daiit  fiaff-Tike 
leavea,  apringing  from  an  erect  perennial  atem.  a:  1  rising 
lo  a  height  of  from  6  to  12  feet  The  fruit  m  an  ovat«- 
teiragolar  three-««l]adthne-valTed  capanle  of  a  dirtv  yellow 
wkw,  anclowng  mmmm  Mn^nlir  aaada,  which  form  the 
valoabte  part  of  the  plant  It  is  a  native  of  the  moon- 
tainouB  j  ufM  i  f  t'l o  Malabar  coast  of  Indiji,  and  the  fru)t« 
are  procured  either  from  wild  planta  or  by  cuItiTatioa 
IhfMghottt  l^viiBOoni,  Weatam  Mysore,  and  alonx  the 
Weatern  Qbauta.  A  cardamom  of  rniiph  larger  tizo  found 
growing  in  Ceylon  waa  formerly  regarded  as  belonging  to  a 
distinct  epccien,  and  described  as  under  the  naoae  of 
Blettaria  mc^jor;  but  it  is  now  known  to  be  ool/  a  varied 
«f  the  If alabar  eatdaauMB.  In  eomnerae,  eemal  Twietiea 
are  distinguished  according  to  their  eizo  kmA  fluv  ;ur.  The 
most  esteemed  are  known  as  "  shurtii,"  a  name  given  to 
■ach  capaulee  as  ai^  from  a  quarter  to  half  MtiMlh  long 
and  about  n  anartcr  broad.  Following  these  come  "  shori- 
longs*  and  *"long  longs,"  also  diatinguiahed  by  their  eiie, 
the  largest  reaching  to  about  an  inch  in  length.  The  Ceylon 
cardamom  attaioa  a  length  of  an  inch  and  a  half  and  is 
about  a  third  of  an  inch  broad,  with  a  bfwwDiah  pericarp 
and  a  distinct  aromatic  odonr.  Among  the  other  plants, 
the  fruita  of  which  pass  in  commerce  as  cardamoms,  are 
tho  round  or  clu.<ilt'r  cardamom,  Amomum  Cctrdamomum,  a 
native  of  Siom  and  Java ;  the  bastard  cardamom  of  ^'f'n, 
A.  wamtkioidea:  the  Bengal  cardamoo,  wUdi  ia  the 
fniit  of  A.  nrotnatinim  ;  the  Java  cardamom,  produced 
A.  nuuimuiH  ;  the  ^'epal  cardaroom,  and  the  KiMvima 


eaidamom  of  M  Afrfea,  tho  ImI  fM  not  baiiig  ytt 

botar.ir,-il!y  dcscribrd.  O.rti;ircomj  generally  are  poase^sed 
of  pleasant  aromatic  odour,  aiid  an  agreeable  apicy  tatt^ 
On  account  of  their  flaTour  and  stimulant  properties  they 
are  much  oaed  with  Othor  medicioes,  and  they  fomia  pdn* 
eipal  ingredient  ia  eaniaa  and  eoBponnded  epieea.  Ia  the 
North  of  Europe  they  are  much  used  as  a  8|  ice  and  flavour- 
ing material  tor  cakes  and  liquetirs;  and  thev  are  very 
extensively  amplored  in  the  East  for  chewing  with  betel,  dec 
CAiU) AN  (or,  in  the  Italian  fonn  of  tho  Dame,CA«l»Ali»X 
ChnoLiJfo  (lGOl-1076),  famooa  as  n  matiiematidnn,  a 
physician,  and  an  aatr;  1  g!  r,  bom  at  Pavia,  Septrrr-bf  r  24, 
1501,  was  the  lUegitlmato  aou  of  Fuio  Cardano,  a  learned 
jnitet  of  Milan,  himself  diatinguiahed  bya  taste  for  mathe- 
matios.  After  a  sickly  childhood  and  a  stormy  boyhood, 
daring  which  be  receiTed  a  very  irregular  education,  he  waa 
sent  to  tho  uriiveraity  of  Pavia,  and  8ube«quenLly  to  that  cf 
Fadua,  where  he  graduated  in  medtcioe.  He  wu,  howrerer, 
excluded  frcMB  the  College  of  Fhyaiciana^  Wkn  on  accoont 
of  his  illrptimntc  birth,  and  his  first  rni^mTntir!'  tr>  cFtabliah 
himself  in  practice  had  so  Utile  succtr^s  ihut  he  aud  his 
young  wife  were  at  one  time  compeUed  to  take  refuge  in  the 
workhonao.  It  ia  not  oupnainf  that  hia  fint  book  aboold 
havo  heen  an  expamn  of  the  Mladei  of  ibt  hatOty.  L 
fortunate  core  of  the  child  of  'hr.  >Ulanese  senator  Sfon- 
drato  now  brought  hinji  into  notice,  and  the  iDt«rest  of  his 
patron  procured  him  admission  into  the  medicai  Ixxly. 
Abont  this  time  (1539)  he  obtained  additi(»al  ctSnAiikfhf 
the  publication  of  his  Pnetiee  of  AritkmeUe,  a  won  «| 
great  ment  f  ur  the  time,  which  indirectly  led  to  Iiis  n  tiown 
as  a  msthematician  by  engaging  hun  in  a  correi^adsDoa 
with  Nioolo  Tartai^ia,  an  ingenions  ertrtthtot  vho  had 
discovered  an  important  impmvcment  in  the  method  of 
cubic  equations.  This  discovery  Tartaglia  had  kept  to 
himself,  but  he  was  ultimately  induced  to  communicuto  it 


to  Oaidan  imdar  n  solenin  ptooiiae  that  it  shoold  lumt 
bedirakBd.   Oaidnn obeerted dii»  innmae in  pnMiihiny 

his  arithmetic,  but  when,  several  yean  afterwards,  the 
isolated  rule  of  Tartaglia  hod  developed  itself  in  his  mind 
into  a  principle  capable  of  traoBformlng  algebraical  science, 
ho  thoni^t  himself  justified  in  disdkieiog  il  ss  the  grooadf 
work  of  his  own  comprehensive  treatise  6n  algebra,  whieh 
appeared  at  Nuremberg  in  1645.  This  memorabhj  volume 
marks  an  era  in  the  histonr  of  mullicmatics,  being  the  lirst 
in  which  the  principlo  of  cubic  equations  was  fully  ex- 
plained, and  tho  first  ejcnmpln  of  the  application  of  alge- 
braical reosoouig  to  geometrical  problems.  Its  pablicaiion 
naturally  involved  Cardan  in  a  violent  controversy  wiih 
Tartaglia,  and  it  must  be  ««<m«»*rl  that  his  conduct  cannot 
be  strictly  justified,  notwitliatanding  his  ample  udkMMm- 
ledptin  tjt  i  f  his  obligations  to  his  original  instructor. 
Two  years  previously  he  had  published  a  work  even  mora 
highly  ngaided  hy  his  contemporaries,  hia  cdabintod 
treatise  on  astrology.  Tliia  will  hardly  be  «nnnflrat«l 
in  our  day  among  hia  titles  to  fame,  bvt  it  would  be 
exceedingly  unjust  to  rt -jarJ  it  as  a  proof  of  superstition 
or  weakness  of  mind.  As  a  believer  in  astrology  Cardan 
irna  on  a  level  with  the  best  minds  of  his  age ;  the  distinc- 
tion consisted  in  tho  comparatively  cautious  spirit  of  his 
mquirida  and  his  dispKxdtion  to  couErui  hia  aaaertiona  by 
an  appeal  to  facts,  or  what  he  believed  to  be  such.  .\  very 
considerable  part  of  hia  treatise  is  based  upon  obaervattoss 
carefully  collected  by  Irinaelf ,  and,  it  most  in  caadehr  be 
owned,  sctniingly  well  calculated  !  □  ^^^iipj)ort  bis  theory  so 
far  as  they  extend.  If  the  testimooy  is  oererthele&s  quite 
inadeqoato  to  its  purpose,  it  most  in  fairness  be  ooDsioered 
tliat  the  prapoattion  of  tho  inHnmoeof  the  hmmiij  bodies 
on  human  affidn  appeared  lo  Oudan^a  eontenpomiea 
alniL^t  a  truism.  From  this  point  of  view  it  raiy  be 
uoderstovd  that  the  book  should  liaTo  been  iuteaded  b^ 
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the  Author  u  t  coutributioa  to  oatur&l  scieoce,  and  shtmld 
b«  almost  entirely  free  from  the  Bi-i'trbtjin  v.l;:triM  and 
hallucijaatiuas  which,  while  leaving  his  faeoitiee  as  a 
ttinkw  and  a  natural  philcjaopher  tkuot/k  mitffseted,  fre- 
qutntly  misled  him  ia  the  affaire  of  practical  life  Nume 
rous  instances  of  hia  belief  in  dreams  and  omens  ii^ay  b<j 
collected  from  bia  writings,  a/id  be  especially  valued  bim 
mU  oo  being  on*  of  tha  fiva  or  ais  oalebntad  man  (o 
wImhii,  m  to  SoomtN,  Ind  t>MB  iroBduwfad  libo  tHktoiioa 

of  a  goardian  daemon. 

Cardaa's  aulhoritbip  may  Lavo  interf ered with  hie  medicai 
practice,  and  he  himself  iogenu  u  ly  coofeMoa  that  he  and 
ais  ianily  wara  maiuly  mpported  daring  ft  Moaidonbla 
part  of  thti  poriod  bjr  <h«  eomplMWBoe  of  •  If  ibiioao 
patrician,  who  allowed  him  to  win  of  bim  at  play.  The 
•odden  less  of  thia  resource  reduced  him  for  a  time  to 
praniy,  from  which  1'  v.  l.s  extricated  bj  reeeiTing  the 
appoiatment  of  piofenoc  of  madiciao  at  Favia.  The 
pablication  of  hit  vorki  on  algelm  and  aatrology  at  this 
juncture  gave  him  a  European  renown,  and  procured  bim 
fiattarijig  offers  from  Pope  Taul  III  and  the  king  of 
Denmark,  both  of  wbich  he  declined.  In  1501  lib  reputa- 
tion was  crowned  by  the  publication  of  bis  great  work  /)^ 
Sublililate  Rminv,  which,  crude  and  fanciful  as  it  may 
now  appear,  in  his  own  age  embodied  the  soundest  physical 
laaraiag  of  the  tiiue  and  aimultaneouslj  repreaonted  ita 
mmX  Mlvtaoad  apirit  of  apaeahliofi.   It  waa  foUowad  aono 

yein  later  hy  a  Riniihr  treatise  Dt  Variftate  Rerum,  the 
two  making  in  ctTcct  but  one  book.  A  great  portion  of 
thia  is  occupied  by  endeavonra,  commonly  futile,  to  explain 
ordioaiy  lutoral  phaoomena,  but  ita  chiaf  intereat  for  us 
eonriato  in  tho  Unta  aod  glimpaea  it  ifforda  of  principles 
t*Tond  the  full  comprehension  of  the  writer  himself, 
and  which  the  world  waa  then  by  do  means  ready 
to  entertaia  The  inorganic  realm  of  Nature  he  asserts 
to  be  animatod  oo  less  than  tbo  organio ;  all  creation 
is  progreemTO  darelopment;  all  animals  were  origin- 
ally worms ;  the  inferior  metals  must  bo  regarded  as 
CQtuttuM  naiur<je  towards  the  ]>rQductton  of  gold.  The 
jodaifiiiite  variribility  of  species  is  implied  in  the  remark  that 
Nature  is  seldom  content  with  a  single  variation  from  a 
customary  type.  The  oviparous  habiu  of  birds  aro 
explained  by  their  tondt-ncy  to  favour  the  perpetuation  of 
the  apedea,  precisely  in  the  maonar  of  mooom  oataialiata, 
Ankaiak  wifo  aot  cnatad  for  tito  vaa  of  nan,  bat  osiat  for 
their  own  sakcs.  The  origin  of  life  depends  upon  ccamic  laws, 
which  Cardan  naturdUy  cuauects  wiUi  his  favourite  atadj  of 
aatrology.  The  physical  divergencies  of  mankind  anio  fma 
tba  offocta  of  eiioiato,  aad  vario^  of  kaman  circum- 
■taaoea  ia  general    (SriaxfB  ▼tain  en  tbe  dnaimflaiity  of 

laoguagf^S  ar«  much  more  philosophirril  than  usual  at  bia 
time  ;  and  bia  tre<*tiijO  altogether,  though  weak  in  particular 
delaiby  ia  atrong  in  its  pervading  sense  of  the  lUiitT  and 
omai jwlMioa  of  aatural  law,  which  rendeia  it  ia  some  degree 
m  adoaibtation  of  tho  eoaiaa  of  aciaoeo  ainoe  the  author's 
day.  It  was  atticko  I  bj  J.  a  Sciligar*  iriiOB  OHdan 
refuted  without  difficulty. 

TIm  celebrity  wliidi  Oardaa  had  aeqaiiad  M  in  tho 
Mmo  year  (1551)  to  one  of  the  m  -t  i?itoreHting  episodes  of 
his  life,  his  journey  to  Scotliuid  the  medical  adviser  of 
Archbiihop  Hamilton  of  St  Andrews.  The  archbishop  was 
•  tpptmd  to  be  suffering  from  consumption,  a  compUint 
trbich  Cardan,  under  a  Msa  imprearion,  aa  li«  frankly 
odmits,  b;id  represented  himself  aa  competent  to  cure. 
Failing  to  meet  his  patient  at  Lyons  aa  bad  been  arranged, 
lo  waa  induced  to  cotitimie  bis  journey  to  Scotland.  He 
was  of  great  aerrioa  to  the  aichtnabop,  whoaa  oooipkint 
piovod  tobonrtliBmtiea] ;  bntlba  principal  interest  attaehing 

to  his  erpeditin",      !  riv-J  from  hi.s  account  of  the  i1.']>ii  t<-s 

Af  the  medical  Ucuity  at  i^ns^and  of  the  court  of  Liiward 


YL  of  England,  partienlan  irhieb  be  had  aa  opportunitj 

nf  nbsrjrv'.ng  in  going  HtiJ  retuniiijg.  Tbo  Parisian  docton 
were  disturbed  by  the  heresies  of  Vesalius,  who  was 
beginning  to  introduce  anatomical  study  from  the  human 
subject  Cardan's  liberality  of  temper  led  him  tc 
syiupathize  with  tho  innovator,  Hia  account  of  Edward 
VI. 'a  disposition  and  understanding  is  extremely  favourable, 
and  is  entitled  to  credit  as  that  of  a  competent  observer 
witboot  Waa  towoida  djOor  aide  of  tbo  nbgioaa  qoostion. 
Hn  ca-st  the  king's  nativity,  and  indulged  in  a  number  of 
predictions  which  were  effectually  coafuted  by  the  royal 
jouth'a  death  in  the  following  year.  Hia  impwiooa  of 
Bndaad  aaea  to  bare  baaa  tuj  plaaaaat 

Oaidaa  bad  aov  attaiaed  tbo  aouaiit  of  bia  proaperity, 
and  the  rest  of  hia  life  was  liftio  bnt  a  scries  of  di.saatcra. 
Hu  principal  misfortunes  arose  from  the  crimes  and 
oalamitiea  of  his  sons,  one  of  whom  was  an  utter  reprobate, 
while  the  trogie  fata  of  the  other  ovarwhalmad  tlia  father 
with  anguuh.  Thia  son,  Qiovaani  Battirta,  also  a  physi- 
cian, had  contracted  an  imprudent  mori  i  ;l,<  '>  ith  a  girl  of 
indifferent  character,  Brandoaia  Scroni,  wiiu  subsequently 
proved  anfaithful  to  iiim.  Tho  injured  husbaud  revenged 
himsc'-f  in  thf  Ttnlian  fashion  with  poison  ;  the  deed  waa 
di;tv.:ttd,  and  the  exceptional  nevcrity  of  the  punishment 
seems  to  justify  Cardan  in  attributing  it  to  the  rancour  of 
hia  BMdical  rivals^  with  whom  he  had  never  at  any  time 
been  on  food  tema.  Be  azerted  binualf  gnatly  aa  hia 
son's  advocate,  but  to  nn  parpoj^e  The  blow  all  but 
crushed  him ;  his  reputation  and  hia  practice  waned  ;  ho 
addicted  iunaalf  to  ^;amin|^  a  vice  to  which  he  had  always 
been  prana;  biaaund  beoama  unhinged,  and  filled  with 
distempered  inagtnationa.  Bo  waa  nhimately  baniabed 
from  MiLui  un  "□me  accusation  not  Mpiecified,  and  although 
tho  decree  was  ultimately  rescioded,  he  found  it  advisable 
to  accept  a  profeaMxahip  at  Bologna  (1563).  While  reaid- 
ing  then  in  moderate  comfort,  and  maiuly  occupied  with 
the  eompontion  of  supplements  to  his  former  works,  he  waa 
suddenly  arrested  on  a  charge  not  stated,  but  in  all  pro- 
bability heresy.  Though  he  had  always  been  careful  to 
keep  on  terms  with  the  Church,  the  bent  of  his  mind  bad 
been  palpably  towards  {r&a  thought,  and  the  circumstanco 
had  probably  attracted  the  attention  of  Pius  V.,  wbu  then 
ruled  the  Church  in  the  spirit,  as  he  had  formerly  exercised 
the  fanctiona,  of  aa  inquisitor.  Through  the  intereeesioa, 
aa  would  appear,  of  eome  influential  eaidinala,  Gardan  waa 
releaaed,  but  was  deprivi  d  rf  his  professorship,  prohibited 
from  teaching  and  publishing  any  further,  and  removed  to 
Rome^  where  he  apent  his  remaining  years  in  receipt  of  a 
nanaion  fnnn  th*  Pope.  It  aeenu  to  have  been  urged  in 
nia  hvoar  tbathii  intelleetluul  been  dntarbed  by  grief  for 
the  lo«8  of  his  son,  —  an  assertion  to  whir'i  his  ("rcijuent 
halloeioatiuns  lent  some  counteuance,  though  the  existence 
of  any  serious  derangement  ia  disproved  by  the  lucidity 
and  coherence  of  bis  last  writings.  He  occupied  his  time 
at  Rome  in  the  composition  of  his  commentaries  De  Vila 
Propria,  whi  L,  ul  irif,^  with  a  companion  treatise 
Libris  Propnit,  is  our  principal  authority  for  hia  biograpl^. 
Though  bo  bad  bnnied  nnidi,  be  loft  behind  bin  iwm 
than  a  hundred  MRS.,  not  twenty  of  which  btTO  boan 
printed    Uc  died  on  September  20,  1576. 

Alike  intellectoai^  fuA  mmXfyt  Oardaa  ia  one  of  the 
Bioit  iutereating  paiaonagaa  connected  with  the  revival  of 
•eienee  in  Europe.  Be  had  no  eapedal  bent  towards  any 
scientific  pursuit,  but  appears  as  the  man  of  vensatilc 
ability,  delighting  ia  research  for  ita  own  aake,  and  capable 
of  prosecuting  it  to  great  lengtba  bgr  dint  of  perseverance 
and  sagacity.  He  possessed  the  true  scientific  spirit  in 
perfection  ;  nothing,  he  tells  us,  among  the  king  of 
l-'r.ui'c'h  tn  isiires  appeared  to  him  so  worthy  of  admir:i- 
I  tioQ  OH  a  ceriaio  natural  curiosity  which  he  took  for  the 
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horn  of  a  aaicorn.  Ik  ha»  bm  bjurioiu  to  hi*  f«ia«  to 
htuff  bMQ  oompellfld  to  hboor,  partly  in  fields  of  mMreh 
vbSn  BO  imporUDt  ducorety  wu  than  att«in»bl«,  ptrtlj  in 
thoM  whero  bia  diaeoverica  could  onlj  Mrr*  u  the  itep- 

B'Dg'ttonM  to  otbon,  hj  which  th«7  wen  ioevitablr  celijpeed. 
la  nedieal  ommt  eerres  m  mi  flliiatiitioB  of  tiio  foraior 
case,  and  his  mathematical  of  the  htt^r.  His  medical 
knowledge  waa  irholl/  empirical  ;  restrained  bj  the 
Mthority  of  Gftlea,  nil  debarred  from  the  practice  of 
•natoaqr,  nothing  moit  ootUd  bo  ospoetid  than  that  ha 
ahonld  ttomble  on  iomo  fortaaata  neatrama.  Ae  a  natho- 
raatician,  on  the  other  hand,  hj  effected  nuMit  imiw^irtRnt 
adTancea  in  acionce,  but  eoeh  as  merelj  paved  the  way  for 
diaeoreriee  which  bare  obaeond  hk  own.  From  bia  astro* 
logj  no  results  could  be  espaetod  ;  but  eren  here  the  acini- 
tific  character  of  hia  mind  u  displayed  in  his  common  sense 
treatment  of  What  usually  passed  for  a  mystical  and  occult 
study.  His  prognoaticationa  ara  aa  atrietlj  anpirieal  as  his 
prsaeriptioBS,  and  rest  qnita  as  ainch  npon  tha  ebaarra- 
tions  which  he  supposed  himself  to  have  made  in  his 
practice.  As  frequently  is  the  case  with  men  incapable 
of  rightly  ordering  their  own  liTea,  he  is  fuU  of  wisdom  and 
MVnd  tdTice  for  others ;  his  ethical  praeepts  and  practical 
ndaa  am  frequently  excellent.  To  complete  the  catalogue 
af  his  aeaomplishments,  he  is  no  contemptible  poet. 
.  Tha  work  of  Cardan's,  howeTsr,  which  retaina  most 
intarsak  for  this  ganaration  it  Ui  antoUogiaphy,  A«  VHa 
Propria.  In  its  clearness  and  franknssa  «f  salf  raralatinn 
tbu  book  stands  almost  alone  among  rseords  of  its  clsas. 
It  may  be  compared  with  the  autobiography  of  another 
ealsbiated  Italian  of  the  ag^  Banvannto  CsJJini,  but  is 
more  free  from  vanity  and  self-oonseJonsness,  unless 
the  extreme  candour  with  which  Cardan  reveals  hii  own 
errors  is  to  be  regarded  as  vanity  in  a  more  subtle  form. 
The  general  imprewion  is  highly  fsTonrabls  to  Aa  writar, 
whose  impetnosity  sod  fits  of  reckless  dissipation  appear  a.i 
mere  exaggerations  of  the  warmth  of  heart  which  imparted 
such  strength  to  his  domestic  afTeetions,  and  in  the  region 
of  scienea  imnartad  that  passionate  devotion  to  lasaareh 
which  could  alona  hava  aaulad  him  to  perasTara  ao  nao- 
Intely,  and  effect  such  BailNd  tdTMMCa  in  tll^  mnlti- 
farious  fields  of  inquiry. 

Cardan's  aatobioarapbjr  has  bMn  mo«t  sbl/  condensed,  and  at 
the  same  tin*  sapplcmeoted  hy  ioformation  'rom  tht  gaoarml  bodjr 
ef  his  writings  and  other  eoarcea,  bjr  Profnaor  Henry  Morlej 
(/nwiu  Cardan,  18S4,  S  vols.).  Hie  eapiul  trcatiMts  Dt  SubtihiaU 
and  Dt  Fmritlmlt  Jfarwat  ara  eomUned  and  follj  aaalyied  in  toI.  iL 
of  RixDar  and  SlWa  L§k*m  tmd  LtknmHummgm  hirtkmUr  Phy$iktT 
mm  End4  du  xvL  muf  mm  Amfmmf*  dtt  xviL  JmlteKundtrU  cSulx. 
bach,  18S0).  Cardan'a  works  war*  adited  in  tan  volamos  bj  Sponios 
(Ljrena,  IMS).  A  Uo^phy  was  waftsad  by  Oabrial  Kaudi, whose 
unraaaonable  deprsdstisa  US  anaoly  Iswasad  Oudsn's  eharacUr 
witit  postarity.  (R.  Q.) 

CABDENAS,  a  maritima  town  of  the  islsnd  of  Cuba, 
capital  of  a  district  in  the  wsstara  department,  is  fiituated 
105  miles  E  of  Havana,  on  a  bay  of  the  northern  coaat, 
and  has  railway  communication  with  Matanjias  and  Ifont- 
atTCb  There  is  good  anchorage  in  the  harbour,  and  a 
WUnber  of  long  wharves  stretch  out  from  the  shore.  The 
most  important  article  of  export  is  the  h\i^\iT  from  the 
naighbonring  district, — of  which,  in  1Q73,  \^,Q96  tons  were 
ssnt  to  Europe,  and  <9,8C4  to  America.  Though  only 
founded  in  1S28,  Cardenas  had  in  1K6I  12,910  inhabitanU; 
and  at  present,  in  spite  of  the  troubled  condition  of  the 
island,  the  number  in  calculated  at  about  11,000,  of  whom 
7700  ara  whitea,  2800  slavea,  and  the  rest  free  nagtoaa 
In  1850  the  town  was  plnndered  by  general  Lopei. 

CARDIFF  (tha  "Oaer,"  or  castle  on  the  TafT),  a  muni 
cipal  and  parliamentary  borough  in  the  county  of  Gla- 
morgan. 170  miles  from   Lonii  n   hy  the  Great  Western 
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tha  chief  emporium  of  the  coal  ami  iion  Cnde  iif  Sonth  Wali% 
and  is  rematkable  for  its  rapid  progress  and  developtuaot 
The  population  of  the  parliamentary  borough,  by  tue 
census  of  1871,  was  66,911  and  aiuce  that  date  it  baa 
lugaly  incnaaadt  Thsra  is  a  stiikiog  eontraat  ef  oix^ 
narrow  thoreaghfMM  and  tha  wide  ainols  of  saw  hmiss 
now  opening  up  in  the  modem  quarter  of  the  town. 

Historically,  Cardiff  is  well  known,  but  the  castis 
remains  and  the  old  church  of  St  Jeiha  and  its  noUe 

S'  inaeled  tower  are  almost  the  only  remnants  of  antiquity, 
a  ancient  walls  and  gates,  Blackfriars  and  Oreyfrisn, 
have  been  owept  away,  and  the  old  church  of  St  Marj, 
finer  than  any  local  churches  that  succeeded  was  wrashrd 


Plaasrowttft 


away  by  the  sea.  The  Arthurian  legend  of  the  Sparrow- 
hawk  refers  to  CardilL  Ita  position  batwaan  tha  riTsia 
Taff  and  Rhymney,  and  also  betwoen  the  mountains  and 

the  ses,  marked  it  out,  probably  for  the  Romans,  certainly 
for  the  Normans,  as  a  fortified  atation.  In  the  year  1 108 
Heniy  L  haring  taken  prisoner  his  brother  Robert  dnkaof 
Normandy,  impriaoned  him  in  Cardiff  Castis  for  twenty- 
six  years  until  hia  death  in  1134.  Contrary  to  tha -pre- 
valent tradition  'le  was  most  probably  treated  with  kind- 
ness, and  pemr'  jtad  at  times  to  chsnge  his  abode.  In  the 
time  of  the  Oi/fl  War  Charles  I.  earns  to  Cardiff,  and  the 
castle  waa  alternately  occujned  by  Royalists  and  Parlia- 
mentarians. There  was  aevere  fighting  at  St  Fagan'a  in 
the  neighbourhood.  In  1661  we  find  the  Cardiff  authorities 
complsining  of  being  ruined  by  tha  competition  of  tha 
neighbouring  town  of  Caerphilly,  but  Caerphilly  Outlo  u 
r.iinrd  .and  the  town  decayed,  whils  Csrdiff  has  greatlj 
flouriKhed.  The  local  histories  are  full  of  the  succcasion  of 
different  ownenof  the  castle  until  the  lord'^hip  of  Glamorgan 
|aaaad  b^  naniaga  to  tha  Bute  family.  Tha  castta  occapiy 
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i  qOftJranguW  HpUf^t  MaA  m  proWblj  once  cammnded 
by  Mrthworkv  eifiapi  towftrda  the  river.  Th«  area  within 
the  walla  waa  10  acres,  within  the  ooonteracarp  of  the 
moat  13  ncre^  The  mound  within  the  great  dnclusurea  h&i 
tiw  ZMnaina  of  the  keep,  or  the  Whit^  Tower.  On  the 
tmni  «r  loalll  aide  of  the  ooort  are  the  Blabk  «r  Onithoee 
tower,  the  •c^ne  cf  Ehike  Robert's  imprisonment,  and  the 
gateway,  ine  castle  waa  once  of  enormous  strength,  and 
so  coostructed  to  resist  the  incursions  of  the  WeUh.  The 
Lo4giiifi  or  habtteble  pert  are  oow  andargaing  exteaaive 
denolitum  ftnd  Noourtnietioii.  Under  Ae  advioe  at 
"Capability  Brown*  thf<  -whrilo  Rtnictnro  was  modernized, 
and  manj  preeiooa  remauia  swept  awaj.    A  thorough  r»- 

I  vaam      care  of  Mr  Bargeaa. 


-o  ration  la  DOW  iQ  profiwi 

The  mam  doek  tower  ia  a  gonww  «nau»le  of  moat  tlioiOB|h 
oiwamentaitlon.   On  tha  am  of  tiw.Tbff,  oppaaito  to  w 

oaatle  gT-oup.de,  art.  tl.B  Sophia  Gurdaiy  pVM -to  llw  tOWn 
by  kbe  late  marchiooeaa  of  Bute. 
There  ia  a  gmk        of  wdMlf  Mid  paUfe  apiill  in 

Cardiff.  The  paj,  sani'farj,  and  water  arranppmcnt.i  (ir<i 
excellent.  There  are  both  public  library  and  iiihrauiry,  and 
plana  for  new  and  enlarged  bnildinga  for  both  inatitationa 
are  in  prograai^  The  exporta  of  Canlilf  Art  •teoek  antirely 
«oil  ttM  im;  Die  importa,  ioaignitottliB  OMpanoo,  are 
inainlj  iuiw  mi.  ■i|wrfn  fihra  tm  |wpni  ■■liiii.  Itmlwi,  ■ml 


Aft  «OIDmenoem«nt  of  the  preacnl  cwiturj  Cardiff 
poaaeaaed  a  popolatioB  which  acarcelj  amoonted  to  1000, 
and  waa  not  even  ealled  a  port.    It  waa  simply  designated 

as  a  "  creek  "  attarlipj  to  thu  prcit  port  of  Bristol.  Tho 
pecoiiar  resources  of  the  district  were  not  unknowa  or 
neglected,  and  it  is  intereating  to  notice  the  first  rudimentary 
stpps  in  their  dey<?lopmEnt.  Ooril  ■w-aa  brcu^ht  down  from 
the  hills  and  valleys  on  the  hacks  of  mules.  Hie  burdens 
were  laid  down  at  a  primitive  quay,  where  Teaaela  of  email 
toona^  ftwaited  them  to  carry  tha  cargo  to  Briatol  er  other 
porta.  Tiw  iraB  waa  Iranipoitad  in  waggons  of  S  tone,  and 
I )  avcirl  delays  from  frost,  snow,  and  Bt orms,  the  minerals, 
as  mach  as  possible,  were  brought  down  in  the  summer 
and  atocked  for  the  winter.  In  the  American  War  gons 
mad*  by  Mokraal  venbraofhk  down  to  th»  priaitiffaqiiay 
which  long  retdned  the  name  of  Oaanoo  Wharf.  He 
Srst  stage  in  the  progrcM  of  the  town  was  marlii  I  Vy  iTjc 
eooatmction  of  the  Glamorganshire  Canal  from  Merlhyr 
Tydvil  to  the  aaa^  It  dmpped  from  lock  to  loik  lome 
500  feet  in  the  coarse  of  its  25  mile  journey  to  a  certain 
seapond  captible  of  holding  vesscbi  of  200  tons  bnrdcn. 
The  dock  hud  only  been  formed  a  few  years  when  the  second 
BMurqnia  of  Bate  oame  intopoaaaaaion  of  hia  Welab  Mopertr. 
Ba  held  some  SS,000  aerae  of  the  ObmoifiBaira  hilb, 
teeming  with  miners!  trwiaiirps,  anrl  betwerri  Cardiff  and 
the  ahore  line  he  owned  a  tract  of  marshy  waste.  It  ia  to 
the  Bnta  fbmtly  that  Cardiff  ia  mainly  indebted  for  its 
Moapacitf.  Lord  Bate  oootamplatad  ue  conatmetion  of 
krge  doelcs.  and  in  the  eouw  of  twenty  yean  1m  Bade 
^r..:.L  pr-L:r:'-^^  vviih  h'l.i  [laoa,  ilakiiig^ it {•  Mill,  thawbole 

of  his  fortune  on  the  result. 

In  1830  the  first  bill  w&s  obtained  for  the  construction 
of  a  dock,  which  has  been  truly  termed  the  "  cradle"  of 
Cardiff.  The  waters  of  the  T&ff  were  partially  diverted 
%»  a  "feeder"  fi^r  an  artificial  stream.  There  was  con- 
siderable difficalty  in  connectiafl  the  dock,  which  woa 
90Q«iderabIy  above  low>«ataf  narlc  with  the  wataia  of  the 
•diaooel,  but  these  were  overcome  by  Sir  William  Cubitt. 
In  lriS9  the  mtst  duck  was  opened  with  great  rejoicings. 
It  became  evident  that  additional  accommodation  would 
be  reqoired.  The  lucrative  Taff  Vale  Railway  had 
fbniiaa,  inoaaaantly  pouring  tha  mhiairal  tmaorea  of 
the  hills  into  the  !i arbour  of  Cardiff,  and  tho  wiHt  rn  lo 
of  the  dock  was  coded  to  their  nack    This  oompany  also 


promoted  a  dock  ondcr  tta  ktidland  of  PenartL  Later, 
the  Rbymney  Railway  waa  conatruoted,  and  gave  additional 
development  to  the  coal  trade.  The  great  marquis,  the 
second  founder  of  Cardiff,  who  died  somewhat  suddenly  in 
1648,  provided  that  the  contiogeacy  of  hi«  death  should  not 
disturb  hia  schemes.  Ue  left  hie  eBtatMintraat,nominaltyfM 
fifteen  hundrad  years,  for  cnrryiiig  out  hia  design  for  makinji 
Carditf  a  gceal  seaport.  The  trustees  during  the  twenty 
yeara' minority  of  his  saceesaor  achieved  great  works.  It  waa 
resoiTsd  ia  that  the  east  dock  ahonld  be  commaocod. 
Thedamand  for  awommdhtion  inereaaedao  rapidly  that  the 
plan  of  t^l•>  di>ck  waa  repeatedly  enlarged.  This  second  dock 
covers  46  acres ;  the  width  ia  partly  300,  and  (tartly  fiOO 
feet ;  the  total  length  ia  4300  fset,  the  width  of  the  scalock 
ia  H  faot;  the  length  between  the  gatea  ia  220  feet  In 
ISM  fturliNir  achamea  of  enlargement  were  brought  forward. 
In  1868  a  low  wacer  pier  wia  opened  by  Lord  Bute  on 
hia  oomiag  of  age.  In  1874  a  aonth  basin  waa  opened; 
ita  aiaa  ia  twelve  acrea,  and  the  inm>wroncht  gatM  hvn 

ft  lanrcr  snperficiaJ  arfo  tban  anv  similftr  worVfi  in  <>xisteU0Sb 
The  new  busin  acts  as  a  dock,  and  in  some  degrv«  ralievst 
the  pressure  for  aooommodatioo  until  the  contemplated 
additional  dock  ia  eowtonetod..  Tha  aoena  on  the  wliarTW 
ia  rery  stirring.  Iliere  is  a  network  of  nulwayt  about 
the  docks,  giving  direct  communication  to  <  \  ( ry  part  of 
the  kingdon.  The  railways  bring  the  minerals  from  the 
mouths  of  the  pita ;  there  are  eourmona  ataitha,  hydranlia 
lifts  being  dtaa  used  for  ahii^Nag  the  ooala,  and  steam- 
eranM  to  disdMige  the  enormooa  ballaat  of  arriving  rhipa. 

What  Cardiff  net.'J»  fur  it8  full  Jt'vclcijur.i'iit  ia  uu  iniporl 

trade,  in  the  place  of  the  baikst,  but  att«mpta  in  this  way 
have  not  hitherto  been  Tery  saeesMfnl,  and  the  New  Terk 
line  of  steamers  haa  been  given  np.  Cardiff  remains  the 
greatest  entrep6t  for  the  smokeless  coal  which  has  been 
found  the  best  for  steamers  in  all  the  naviea  of  the  world, 
and  in  export  laoks  next  to  Newoastkk  docka  own 
all  ^isir  impottanee  to  ilia  miJiarala  on  ifta  UII%  and  tiia 
mewiB  of  transit  th.-it  have  been  devised  from  the  hills  to 
the  shore.  The  expendituro  on  the  docka,  inrJuding  the 
new  iradMy  will  be  from  two  to  thna  Mfllioas  •,  the  expen- 
ditora  ML  ml  ways  ia  about  tha  toiat,  and  the  capital 
invested  hi  die  oolBeiiM  la  aiboot  t«penty4ke  ndluona. 
Tli^  Ijufliaeas  of  the  port,  though  subject  to  fluctuations, 
steadily  iucseaaea.  In  1839  the  amount  of  iron  ahipped 
at  the  port  waa  1200  tone,  and  of  coal  4669.  In  18M  tha 
shipments  of  iron  had  advanced  to  70,805  tons,  and  those 
of  coal  to  615,111  tons.  In  1670,  however,  the  weigkt 
of  iron  loadtMi  at  Cardiff  amouMtojJ  lo  316,649  tons,  and 

that  of  coal  and  patent  fuel,  which  in  the  meantime  had 
haeona  aa  aitida  of  eocport^  to  S;17T^18  tana,  Vha 
amount  of  coal  exported  ia  1871  WIS  S,979|M8  top%  and 

in  IS72,  3,557,246  tons. 

The  villagea  in  the  netghboDihood  of  Cardifl^ — Boath 
llaindn,  Osnton,  LlaadafU-ara nair  ita aabnrha  and  nearly 
aboorbed  in  the  town    Of  these  the  most'  interesting  it 

I.l  iutlnff,  a  ki:iiJ  of  minor  Clifton  to  Cardiffl  The  remark- 
able cathedraJ,  tha  seat  of  the  earliest  English  bishopric, 
givea  the  tiniest  city  in  Britain  ita  title.  It  ia  a  Uttle 
old  world  village  on  the  outskirts  of  Cardiff,  with  thn 
Copleetone  cruea,  the  remains  of  the  bishoj/s  fortified 
palace,  superseded  by  a  uuxIltu  ci>iuitr>'-houB(.>  und  a  group 
of  neat  eeeleaiaatical  buildings.  Foi  more  than  a  hundred 
years  the  cathadtal  was  left  to  ncgleet  and  decay.  Hie 
aisK's  were  roofleit»,  grtwa  grew  in  the  nave,  tho  ivy  cnmo 
through  the  windows,  and  storms  were  increosiugly  laying 
waste  the  edifice.  At  the  expense  of  many,  tbouaani 
pounda  a  satisfaotoiy  nstoiation  was  efleetod»  and  a 
opening  took  place  ia  1869.  Tim  cathedral  ia  aoU^ 
situated  near  the  Taff,  where  it  is  broad  and  vrooded,  ana 
almoat  entirely  aereened  by  the  ridgea.  \jr.  a.) 
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OABDIOAN.  Coiryry  or,  or  Oabdigabbbirk,  a  nuri- 
time  cooDtj  io  Soath  Wales,  U  bounded  on  the  N.  by 
Merioneth,  oa  the  R  by  Montgomery,  Radnor,  and  Brecon, 
on  the  S.  by  CarmartKeu  and  Pembroke,  and  on  the  W. 
by  the  Irish  Sea.  Its  greatest  length  ttam  aoath  to 
north  it  aboot  90  miles,  and  its  greatest  breadth  frou 
e&at  to  west  about  40  miles  ;  but  these  dimensious  gives 
very  imperfect  idea  of  its  tiLze,  aa  it  almost  exactly  repre- 
seuta  in  figure  a  "  half-boot,"  the  lii  e  of  the  sole  being 
from  «ast  (o  west,  with  the  toe  at  the  extreiae  west.  It 
poneiMa  aa  ana  of  693  aqvan  miiea,  or  443,387  mnh, 
•nd  is,  therefore,  thn  fifth  in  size  of  the  Welsh  cotintiea. 

The  whole  area  of  Uus  oounty  is  oocapied  by  th«»  lower 
Klnrian  geol<^jcal  fomBtion.  It  does  not,  therefore, 
poMtw  miaea  ol  coal,  ar  iron,  or  limaatoiie ;  bat,Mtfto 
eompeoaala  for  ^  ivmt,  it  b  the  ruM  of 
counties  in  its  metalliferi hh  ItMjf's,  lia  It-ul  mines  hare 
long  been  famoaa  ;  and  it  waa  from  the  profits  of  hia  nuD* 
ing  speculations,  carried  on  chiefly  in  this  oonn^,  that  tha 
celebrated  Sir  Hugh  Myddelton  was  enabled  la  cany  ont 
his  gigantic  project  for  supplying  London  with  water,  by 
meaii3  f  the  New  River.  The  Lisbume,  n:r;ir;rin,  Cwm 
Ystwitb,  and  other  mines  still  yield  largely,  and  have  been 
sources  of  great  profit  to  the  adventurers.  Some  of  the 
leat^  ri'std  is  very  rich  in  silver ;  and  in  the  17th  ce^^a^y 
the  quaiUitT  of  ulvy  obtained  was  so  oonsideiabie,  timt, 
by  virtue  of  lettawpetiiiV  *  mint  esiitad  for  edniag  Ik  en 
the  spot. 

OwdtganeWre  ie  eoneeffia^y  irild  and  aioaiifeiiaoas ; 

but  the  mountaina  generally  have  little  of  grandeur  in  their 
character,  Plinlinunon  itself,  in  spite  of  its  height,  being 
singularly  deficient  in  boldness  of  outlina  There  is  a 
considerable  tiaoief  flat  land  lying  akmg  the  eea  ooast, 
especially  towaidt  the  MiatlKweat,  the  general  aspect  of 
wiiicb  in  tij  dreary  and  desolate,  thst  it  baa  been  called, 
and  with  good  reason,  the  desert  of  Walea.  In  that  district 
it  is  almost  pcadUa  to  tmvel  SO  milea  in  a  straight  lino 
without  seeing  a  house,  or  a  road,  or  a  hnman  being.  The 
principal  mountains  are  Plinlimmon,  just  within  tlie  county 
boundary  on  the  i^orth  e^-t,  rising  to  the  hoight  of  2469 
feet,  and  Tregaron  mountain,  near  Tregaron,  in  the  south- 
east, 1778  feet  in  hoighl   Few ef  tha  otheiaeiceed  1000 

foet  in  rlcvation. 

The  vale  nf  Teiii  jjieaeat^  viewB  of  great  beauty  and 
interest,  especially  as  it  approaches  the  sea.  The  valleys 
of  the  Aeron,  the  Ystwith,  and  the  Rheidd,  alio  pteeent 
aeenee  of  great  beauty,  espedally  the  leal,  in  wUdi  ie  the 
famous  Devil's  Bridge,  with  the  falls  of  the  Rheidol^  MM 
of  the  most  celebrated  pieces  of  Welsh  scenery. 

The  county  abounds  iu  Ltlces  and  rivers.  The  cUef  ef 
tha  latter  ia  the  Teifi,  which  riaea  ii  a  lah»  «f  the  Mne 
oauM  (Uya  TM),  about  8  ndlee  north-east  of  Trcfaron ; 
flowing  through  the  centre  of  the  county,  in  a  &./iitb-west 
direction,  till  it  reaches  Lampeter,  it  b^xtmes  from  that 
point  the  county  boundaij,  Mfarating  it  from  Oarmarthen 
and  Pembroke,  and,  after  a  oouse  of  about  60  miles  from 
its  source,  falls  into  the  sea  at  Cardigan.  The  Aeron 
takes  ita  rise  in  Home  lakes  Ln  a  low  ruu 'o  of  hills  called 
Myaydd  Bach,  and  first  flowing  in  a  southerly  direction, 
and  afterwards  nearly  west,  fuls  into  the  sea  at  Aber- 
aeron.  The  Ystwith  and  Rheidol  both  r.r,rs  in  riinlimmon, 
and  flowing  west,  croe«  the  county,  fi.hng  mto  the  sea 
at  Aberystwith  ;  and  the  Towy  forms  ti  o  o  unty  boundary, 
asperating  it  from  Brecknockshire  on  the  south-east. 

Oardiganshira  has  been  called  the  Un  emntty  ef  Wabi, 
an  appeUution  w'lirh  it  well  d-asrrcs  The  moat  important 
are  Llyn  Tcifi,  i^iyu  FyidJyii  Fawr,  Llyn  Egnant,  Ll3nai 
Oynon,  and  Llyn  Eiddwen ;  but  hardly  any  of  them 
exeeeda  tluee-quarteia  of  a  mile  ia  length.  They  abound 
hi  tiMt^  and  ai«  nom  a  good  deel  iMOctad  to  by  anglen. 


I  G  A  K 

The  dimcta  en  the  eoast  is  mild  and  salubriooa,  Lot 
Biifreia  from  an  ezoesa  of  rain.  The  diatala  of  the  hill 
eoontiy  is  cold,  wet,  and  bleak,  tta  cdlivaled  erope  con- 
sist of  wheat,  oats,  barley,  turnips,  and  potatoes ;  and  in 
the  lower  districts  on  the  coast,  especially  in  the  nei^bottr- 
hood  of  Aberaeron,  Uanihye^d,  and  Cardigan,  good  cnipe 
are  raised ;  and  at  the  lastruamed,  aa  well  as  at  Lampafeer, 
great  improvemente  an  now  beiug  effected,  by  meaaa  of 
the  I  loverument  Drainage  Bill,  in  draining  and  improving 
several  large  estates^  In  1873  there  were  2U38  holdiogi 
of  an  acre  and  upwards,  and  1278  of  less  size, — theavetage 
extent  being  118  acres,  while  that  of  a!!  Wal^a  ia  74|  acres. 
Seveu  holdingB  exceeded  5000  acres,  aiiu  none  extended  to 
30,000  acree.  It  is  calculated  that  one  half  of  tbe  Unds 
are  enoloeed.  The  hill  district  ia  entirely  occupied  with 
wild  heaAy  pastoree,  whidi  are  eto^d  «ith>  the  amaO 
mottntHin  slu  rp  of  the  crmntry,  and  with  herds  of  ponie* 
and  cattle,  whjch  are  annually  drafted  oif  by  dealers  to  be 
fattened  in  the  more  fertile  districts  of  Walea  or  England. 
Oardigaaahiie  has  long  been  famona  for  ita  breed  of  hocae% 
and  for  theee  high  prices  Me  obtained  from  Eeglidi  dealen^ 
who  now  vi.*it  the  farms  in  considerable  numbers. 

The  following  tables  show  the  acreage  of  particular  cro^ 
and  tha  nnnbeia  of  liva  atoek  in  tha  yteia  187S  and 
1875  »— 

Ortfc  IUrl«y       WtxMt.        Crop*  raftbrn 

1872....  31,411       25.BVJ  14,78«  40.505 

1876....  SO.MO      24,368       8(59       13,653  37.1/01 
Hanw.        C«KI«.         Sti«T>^  nn» 

1872   n,?«2      6«,W6       203,619  23,739 

1875   12,74*      «,6»5       205,345  20,653 

Black  cattle,  sheep,  piny  hntt^r,  bails},  oats»  wooUeo 
manufactures,  slates,  and  leid  and  lead  «n  form  tiie  prin- 
cipal articles  of  export. 

The  railways  within  the  county  are  the  Cambrian,  by 
means  of  which  access  is  given  to  Abcr)'iitwith  from  nil 
psrts  of  the  kingdom,  and  a  Une  thcouA  TreginB  nad 
Lampeter,  and  by  way  of  Peaoadar  to  umnaithea.  At 
present  tha  com^y  town  is  withont  any  lailway  oemani 
nication. 

The  principal  toiras  are— Oudigan,  Aberaeron  (st  mhiA, 
in  consequeiice  of  central  situation,  the  county  sessiooa 
an  held),  Abcrystwiih,  Llanbodam  Fawr,  Tregaron,  Lam- 
peter, and  Ad^r, — which  last  is  the  name  en  to  the 
portion  4if  KeiroiiUe  Emlyn  on  the  Cardigan  side  of 
tbe  Taffi.  Hie  eoimty,  whkh  eontahie  07  parishes,  is  ia 
the  JicK-(>3e  of  St  David's;  and  at  Lampeter  there  is  a 
college  for  the  education  of  the  Welsh  dorgy.  It  returns 
one  member  to  Pftifiamen^  and  has  done  so  since  1536. 
The  political  influence  ie  ATided  between  the  familiea  of 
Powell  of  NantEos  (Conservetiee)  end  Ptyee  ef  Gogerddaa, 
Prvsfcf  of  Piithyll,  Lloyd  of  Cocdniore,  and  the  earl  ol 
Lisburue  (Liberal).  Constituency  iu  1875,  4563.  The 
annual  value  of  i«al  property  peying  income  tax  is  X256,078L 

The  populotiou  of  the  county  by  the  ceqeosof  1871  «aa 
73,441,  giving  an  average  <rf  106-2  pereoiw  to  a  aqnare 
mile,  or  6  3  acres  to  each  person.  <'^f  t'lc-  t  til  number 
33,3y6  were  maleS|  aai'iOfiii  females,  showing  an  unusual 
disproportion  of  Um  eeua,  in  the  great  excess  of  fmialea. 
This  may  be  perhaps  accounte^l  for  by  the  emigration  of  men 
to  the  mining  districts,  e8^)eciaUy  Gbmorganshire,  wbare 
the  excess  of  males  would  just  balance  the  deficiency  in 
CanUgVi.  CaiaictiMn,  and  Pembroke.  Tbe  number  of 
inhabited  hoMee  in  16T1  was  18,4SO,  nnmhabited  741. 
and  boilding  76,— givin-  an  nv.  rago  of  23  6  infaiibitad  , 
houses  to  a  square  mile,  and  i  i  persons  to  each  house. 
Tbe  following  table  gi^a  tha  aenana  retnne  f«r  tha  IwC 

fiflgr  jeaiB! — 

'ttn  ir.TM  I  1851      ♦see***''  70.7W 

im  M,fw  ritei  n.t*6 

IMl   «»7I«     im  7»,MI 
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«om«n  max  ufteii  be  teen  dreMedllllhtpictaresque  I 
M«tttm»«(  Wa1«,  and  laaTing  their  heads  tamimmtMl  bjr  Um  1 

liiirli<«rowBMl  broftd'brimned  hat    M&nr  ctinoas  eaatmiM 


tugb-crownsd  broad-brimmed  bat  Manj  ctmous 
ijjid  guperstitions  still  survive.  On  tho  occosioa  of  a 
marriage,  a  "  bidder"  goes  from  booaa  to  houae  inriting  the 
ionatcs  ir  tha  mdding.  It  ia  flip«cto4  ^^^^  guesu 
are  to  bring  preaents  of  money  tad  proTiaions.  The 
marriage  alwrya  takes  place  on  a  Saturday  ;  but  the  guesU 
assemble  on  Frulay  with  their  presents.  All  these  are  set 
down  ou  paper,  that  repeymeat  msjr  be  made  if  demanded ; 
but  thia  aeldom  happens.  The  furnishing  of  th*  bride  is 
al'^o  brought  home  on  this  day.  On  Saturday  ten  or  twenty 
ol  the  maa'a  friends  who  are  best  mounted  go  to  demand 
the  bride.  She  L»  placed  on  a  horse,  behind  her  father, 
who  cidM  off  aa  faat  aa  ha  can.  He  ia  soon,  however,  over- 
taWn.  PMWBli  flOBtbnw  to  be  raeai^ed  on  Saturday  and 
Si^n 7,  and  on  Monday  they  aro  sold,  and  ■OBMtifltes 
with  the  money  received  realuo  j£50  or  X60. 

Tlw?e  are  nnroerous  British  and  Roman  antiquities  in 
dw  cmn^,  couiatiiig  of  eiomlacbi,  tumoli,  camps,  and 
•tationa,  aod  abo  tho  nnuiiif  of  *  Bomaii  md  (Ibo  Sim 
Helen)  about  four  miles  tttn  TlifllOll,  and  tho  RodMS 
town  Loventium  at  Llaoio 

The  castles  of  A.b6i7«twith,  Cardigan,  and  Newcastle 
EnlyB  ar»  intaMatiof  mm,  tod  tko  lenaiDS  of  Strata 
Honda  Abb«7  aro  anoDf  dio  moat  baantifnt  of  tiha  aeeta* 

jiistical  antiquities  of  South  Wales.  The  church  of  Llun 
badam  Fawr  (unce  the  seat  of  a  bishopric)  is  a  fine 
example  of  a  severe  type  of  Early  English  architecture,  and 
the  collegiate  church  of  Llanddewi  BreG  marks  the  site  of 
the  syn^  in  which,  according  to  the  legend,  St  David 
ConfV'  tl  tfif:  Ptligiana. 

Tbe  early  history  of  the  district  is  obacur^  but  at  the 
liiBO  of  the  Roman  inTaaion  it  was  tonnntad  bj  tba  DeanMi, 
a  Celtic  tribe,  ■mthin  Vhc«i>:5  Irmits  was  comprised  the 
greater  portLoa  of  tlie  south-west  of  Wales  Mingled  with 
it,  thoigh  living  at  perpetual  variance,  was  a  Qaelic  popu- 
lation (drawn,  probably,  from  Ireland),  which  in  the  6th 
tMttuf  had  foC  the  upper  hand,  and  in  tom  was  mbdned 

5f  the  ions  of  Cuncdda,  who  came  as  libcmtors  from 
Olth  Brilaio.  One  of  these  tons  was  Caredig,  who  cun- 
qvand  and  gato  Um  naiBe  to  the  province  of  Ceredigion, 
vhidi  waa  nearty  «o«xteiiiivo  witb  the  presant  cauintj  of 
Oirdigait,  In  tba  8tb  centnry  it  fbrmed  part  of  the 
dominion  of  Sitsylt  ffr  m  whom  it  received  the  name  of 
Seissyltwg),  and  was  hotly  disputed  by  the  descendants  of 
hia  sons  and  daughter.  Ultiinately  it  lett  to  the  latter,  and 
at  the  close  of  the  11th  eentaij  had  been  reduced  to  sub- 
misaion  to  the  Norman  away,  from  which,  in  spite  of  short- 
lived su  LLg^es.,  it  never  escaped, 

Cardigan  was  one  of  the  counties  involved  in  the 
singular  distoibooeaa  known  aa  the  Rebeoea  riola 

Cardigait,  a  market  town  and  miinirtp-l  and  parlia- 
mentary borough  of  England,  the  capital  of  the  county  of 
the  same  name,  is  situated  OD  the  south-east  of  Cardigan 

Baj,  about  36  miles  by  ftH  from  Oannatthan,  at  the 
Boofli  of  tho  Tail,  wUeh  tiMfo  dindao  «ha  eounty  from 

Pembrokeshire.  The  houses  are  mostly  eonstruct«id  of  slato 
rock,  and  the  streets  aro  narrow,  steep,  and  irregular. 
The  principal  structures  are  tho  church  of  St  Mary's,  a  fine 
and  apadooa  edifioa  of  oooaideniblo  antiquity,  the  county 
jaO,  ameled  in  ITSS,  tho  national  adiool  dating  ttom  1848, 
and  a  l^ge  block  of  btiildings  which  includes  a  town  hall, 
/  an  exchange,  a  grammar  school,  a  public  library,  and 
van  3as  marketa  Besides  being  tho  oonmercial  centre  of 
a  pcet^extannvodistrifll^Oard^on  engages  in  the  coasting 
tntdo  and  the  fisbenes,  and  exports  slates,  oats,  barley,  and 
butter.  Its  harV^ur  unfortunately  obstructed  by  a  bar, 
•o  thai  the  entraaco  is  daagecona  for  xtestjla  of  mofo  than 
300  M  bvdHv  «ip««t  bfgh  QKiqg  tida%  wban  it  k 


passable  fur  vessels  drawing  15  to  18  faatof  MUr.  The 
imports  in  1874  were  valued  at  £3035,  the  exports  at  X52. 
The  borough,  in  conjunetion  with  Aberystwith,  Lampeter, 
ar.d  Adpar,  has  returned  one  member  to  Parliament  since 
1836;  and  in  1874  the  district  had  a  constituency  of 
1981.  The  pupulatiou  ia  1871  waa34Uin  the  municipal 
borough,  and  4939  in  tha  oarlitneotatyt  which  ia  ptitlj 
in  Pembrobesbire. 

f'«rvli^»i),  cj11..1  I  v  tha  W.Uh  A'frtiiC,  fiom  lt»  position  at  the 
mouth  of  the  riKT,  Ijrst  Tax  into  iiii]ior'jn:.t>  iKint  the  tirnf  of  the 
KoMimti  coiniu.'it.  In  1136  tlio  Liigtiili  army,  un-ier  HaixIoI jili, 
Mrl  of  C;hrstrr,  iiifTt'ird  a  severe  (Irft-Jt  in  ttir  l.iipht<iurlinoJ  nl  iho 
b»nili  of  the  WcUh.  The  town  wm  forlilicd  hy  Hhyn  »)>  Crvrljdil, 
prinrn  of  SuulU  Wiles,  to  whom  wm  «|»o  a«cnl)cd  tli*  Igutiaatujti 
of  the  castle,  whicli  is  still  r( prr^f iit.d  \-\  a  Uw  r;uj-.s  uear  lbs 
bridge.  Hit  grandioii  Matlg»n  raicd  the  rustle  to  tin'  jjrtitmd,  led 
lavagetl  tlm  town  ;  but  the  cflacts  of  hia  vengpai)c<!  w*re  not  long 
sfter  r«p*ir\:d,  «uJ  the  castle  continiud  to  Iv  a  lit.st  of  some  import- 
•DM  ilowD  to  the  Parli.imeiitary  ws:^,  wlicu  it  wu»  iidd  for  A  wli.lc 
by  the  Royalist  force».  lu  tiie  acighbcurlioixl  there  w.m,  b<'r(>ri'  thu 
Rcromation,  a  anall  priory  of  Bc^  k diJtitic  monkt,  whiih.  n  & 
prirate  dwelling  in  tha  17th  c*Dti.rj,  obtained  snmc  cclitritj'  ai 
the  residence  of  Orinda  (Catherine  Philips),  the  frii-ud  of  Jvmny 
Taylur.  About  s  mile  sod  s  half  dial^nt  was  the  more  imporUot 
fmrf  qt  8t  Degmel:  and  about  thna  nOsanp  the  liver  an  the 
ndas  of  Cilgtrtan  Castle. 

CARDIGAN',  Jambs  Tromab  BsoDEyELL,  eKTiimi 
BABL  OP  (1797-1868),  and  Baron  BmdeneU  in  the  peerage 

of  England,  lieutenant-general,  waa  the  eldeat  eorviving  son 

of  the  sixth  earl,  and  wa.'i  1-orii  at  TIambledon  in  ILini[i- 
shire,  October  16,  1797.  Ho  studied  for  several  Ucms  at 
Christ  Church,  Oxford;  and  in  1818  entered  Parliament 
as  member  for  the  borough  of  Marlborough  under  the 
patronage  of  Lord  Ailesbury.  He  eoterc^l  the  army  in 
1824  as  cornet  in  the  8th  Hu.ssurs,  and  was  promoted  in 
1832  to  be  lieatenaot^oloael  in  the  15th  flussars.  With 
this  regimont  ha  made  himaalf  one  of  tho  moat  unpopular 
of  commanding  officen?.  Tie  gnvo  the  reins  to  bis  oatu:^ 
overbearing  and  quarrclsotno  temper,  treating  his  moo 
with  excessive  rigour  and  indulging  in  unscrupnlona  licenti- 
ouancaa.  Within  two  yean  he  held  106  eouita-naitial,  and 
made  mora  than  700  ameti,  although  the  actual  itimigth 
of  his  regiment  was  only  S.IO  men.  In  con.sequcnce  of  one 
of  his  numerous  personal  quarrek,  he  kft  the  regiment  in 
1 834  ;  but  two  years  later,  at  the  urgent  entreaty  of  his 
father,  he  was  reioatated  in  tha  aany,  and  appointed  to 
the  command  of  the  11th  Huseara.  He  played  the  tamo 
part  as  before,  and  wa.scenHured  fur  it ;  but  h»"  was  allowed 
to  retain  his  post,  and  the  discipline  and  equipment  of  his 
rogimeat,  in  which  he  took  great  pride,  received  hJfh 
coTntnendatio:  from  the  duke  of  Wellington.  He  sue- 
ceeded  to  the  peerage  on  the  death  of  his  father  in  August 
1837.  In  September  1840  Lord  Cardigan  fought  a  duel, 
on  WimUedon  Common,  with  Captain  Tuckett^  an  officer 
of  hie  repmeni  Dio  htter  waa  wounded,  and  Lord 
Cardigan  was  tried  before  the  ITotise  of  Ixirds  cn  a  charge 
of  feloniously  shooting  hia  advcmory.  But  the  tnal  wob  a 
mere  sham,  and  on  a  trivial  technical  ground  he  was 
acquitted.  In  1854,  at  tho  outbreak  of  the  Ciimean  War, 
the  eari  of  Cardigan  wm  appointed  to  tho  eommand  of  tho 
light  cavalry  brigade,  with  the  rank  of  ninjor  general,  and 
he  spent  a  very  krgo  sum  in  the  purchase  of  horses  and 
on  the  equipment  of  his  regiment.  He  took  a  prominent 
part  in  tha  early  actiona  of  the  eawpa^,  and  diaployed 
throughout  the  greatest  petaonal  eonnfo  and  the  greateet 
recklessnes5  in  exposing  bi«  men.  The  feat  which  made 
his  name  fimious  waa  the  ciiujge  of  his  bngade,  numbering 
600  men,  on  a  body  of  Russian  heavy  cavalry  3 GOO  in 
number  at  the  battle  of  Balaclava  (October  26,  1854). 
He  forcsd  his  way  through  the  enemy,  but  half  hia  men 
and  horses  were  left  dead  on  tho  fijM  Tho  charge, 
celebrated  by  Tennyson  in  hia  wall-knowa  lyric,  has  been 

-«   •  A  _*  *■  ^  *  S_  »  .  ^ 
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vaif  lo  th*  tplmidtd  dariog  Mid  anqneatioDing  obecUeno* 
to  Orden,  tnd  othen  teeing  only  a  foolhardy  and  unjustifi- 
able ihrowinK  away  of  valuable  Itvpa.  At  the  close  of  the 
w&r  the  earl  «aa  crMted  K.C.B.,  aod  was  appointed 
inspector  general  of  cavaby,  and  this  post  he  hekl  till 

1860.  In  1859  he  wia  promotad  oolooel  of  the  6th 
DrtgooD  Oserdi,  taut  «u  ttMufemd  in  the  following 
year  to  the  command  of  his  former  regiment,  tl--  lltlj 
HuBMra.    lie  attained  the  rank  of  lieutcnant-g  i  ural  in 

1861.  HewM  twice  married,in  1826  and  m  1858,  but 
had  no  children.  On  his  death,  which  took  pkce  at 
Deene  Park,  Northamptonshire,  oa  the  28th  of  Harch 
186&,  dwtitiMfiMed  to  Ui  nbtiT%  Iha  iMiiq«b«f  libs- 
bai7. 

CARDINAL,  the  name  of  the  bigheek  %a{fyta  tiie 

Romnn  CalhoUc  hierarchy.  Very  varying  statement*  are 
found  in  the  ecclesiastical  historians  respecting  the  origin 
of  the  name,  the  period  at  which  it  was  first  used,  and  the 
penoM  U>  whom  it  was  applied  in  the  earliest  time  of  ita 
nae.  Thia  uaeertainty  ia  easily  explained  by  the  fael  Chat 
both  the  thing  and  the  name  were  ot  no  timp  nppiinti^d 
and  created,  but  grew  up  by  aucceafiive  and  luaiciy  abusive 
gnefiQMhnients  legitimatized  by  usance,  and  from  time  to 
time  mora  fonnaUj  hj  fapal  bciafa  and  bulls.  There  can 
be  litila  doaht  that  the  word  waa  originally  applied  to 

priest*  in  the  same  sense  in  which  it  was  and  is  applied  to 
other  things,  as  ayoonymous  with  "  principal,"  tJiat  on 
which  a  thing  hinges  (eorcio,  a  hinge).^  The  other  ideas 
which  have  beea  put  forward,— as  that  the  priest*  ao  termed 
attended  the  pontiff  when  celebrating  mass,  standing  at 
tbu  curnuPH  (cardinei)  of  the  altar,  that  cardinal  prieats 
were  those  lefugeo*  from  peraecntioo  who  were  received 
aad  **  ineardiaatad  "  into  the  clerical  body  of  ehoiehea  lAore 
happily  circam»tarn<>f?,  nnrl  some  others — maybe  deemed  the 
fauciful  inventions  oi  later  wntena  in  search  of  originality. 
What  priests  thoae  were,  who  in  fact  or  by  privilege  used 
tbi*  tilla  in  tba  aariiaat  of  the  ahuafa,  ia  »  much 
laiger  and  more  dabataUe  quaotba,  on  whidi  aoena  of 
volumes  have  been  wntteo.  If,  however,  a  guido  Lb  to  be 
chosen,  no  safer  can  be  found  than  Binghaoi,'  who  says, 
when  pointing  oat  that  archpreebyters  were  by  no  means 
the  same  thing  a*  cardioal  pnsbytern,  that  tha  use  of  the 
term  cardinal  cannot  he  found  in  any  genaine  writer  before 
the  time  of  Gregory  the  Great  (t  Gf)4).  For,  eays  Le, 
the  Roman  Council,  on  which  aluuo  Bellarmine  relies  to 
prove  tha  word  to  have  had  a  greater  antiquity,  is  a  mere 
figment.  For  the  authorities  for  an  earlier  use  of  the  t«rm, 
ruch  oj)  they  are,  the  reader  may  consult  Gaetano  Moroni's 
Dmoiiaric  at  the  word  Cardinal.  Aa  regards  the  term 
"  geanine  "  in  Bingham'a  rtatemeni^  it  may  be  meationed 
that  both  Baradna  and  BelUnnine  record  the  eonndl  aaid 
to  have  Ix^^n  held  at  Piomo  by  '^vlvpster  I.  in  324  aa 
geuuine.  Van  Eepea,  on  the  otiier  hand,  coo&idera  it  to  be 
apocryphal.  Farther,  in  allading  to  the  origin  of  the 
Muae,  Biogbam  notioaa  the  opioion  of  BelUnpiiia  that  tha 
word  waa  firat  apjriUed  to  eenain  prindpal  ehnrebea,  and 
remarks  that  others  have  8uppo<^rd  that  those  among  the 
priests  in  populous  citi»  who  were  chosen  from  among  the 
rest  to  be  a  council  for  the  bishop  were  firvt  called 
catdinala.   And  StiUio'gflaat*  aaja»— '^Whan  aftarmrda 

>  PvpeXafestasIT.  wittia|tal4n,a«7t.  **AsthedeOTof  ahouM 
t*nMopaBHs1iin|W,«ettefl«*ef  thetwvsmal  ApostoUoal  Chorch 
■hIb  sad  Is  aameitsd  «■  tUs  iastilalloa.**  Cm,  ia  bU  article  on 
Aaaslaaini^  the  Booisb  UfamlsD  (Ar.  JML,  v«L  iL  p.  SO,  c«L  U.) 
^aalSBttawords  of  PopeLse(etoiittM>nq>stMschiB— "Amlfttr 
lewWato  hmM  fMm  «•*  in  HMt  3.  MtmtdU  JTett  atfw  FmiL 
mtbrndmrni"  tkatis  te  s^.eentiBTHB  Gan^ Oat  that  Chanb «m 
andaDT  salmtiA  te  hbBt  tlMt  he  arf^  eeottaaaliy  Mad  to  tha 
sste  iif  K  lammiie— •  *»  -^iM  am. 

•  M.  AmUq.^  bk.  U.  eh.  Ilk  sssk  16. 


these  titlaa*  wan  much  inenaaad,  thoaa  pNabftan  that 
were  placed  in  the  ancient  titlea.  whidi  w«i«  th«  ^i*f 

among  thorn,  wcro  C;\Ilod  CardinaU-s  Prcsbyteri,  which 
were  looked  ou  aa  the  chief  of  the  clergy,  and  therefore 
were  the  chief  members  of  the  eonaeil  of  presbyters  to  the 
bishop."  Stilliagillaat  appaaii^  howata^  to  have  beea  think 
ing  ezdnnvely  of  Bome.  Variooa  other  ehmchaa  in 
France,  Italy,  Germany,  and  Spain — as  Bonrgee,  Mti; 
lUveuna,  Fermo,  Salerno,  Naples,  Cologne,  Compost* Ua, 
&C., — claimed  tin  titla  of  aardinal  for  their  canons  as  bgr 
privilege,  in  moat  casea  probably  usurped  and  not 
grauted.  But  the  name  appears  gradually  to  have  been 
undon<tood  to  appertain  only  to  those  whom  the  pc»p< 
specially  created  cardinals.  And  at  last,  in  1567,  Pone 
nua  V.  definitively  decfaad  that  noneahonld  wmUmm  ta* 
titl"  of  cardinal  ftave  tbosti  crmtcd  such  by  the  Roman 
pontiif,  and  tho  word  from  that  time  to  this  has  been 
exclusively  so  applied. 

If  the  ocipn  and  early  naa  of  tha  tarm  cardinal  iaobaenay 
tha  inatitation  «f  a  eolbgiate  body  conaiatiBg  of  caidjaak 
and  of  none  other  is  yet  more  so.  There  seem  to  be  traaea 
of  such  a  coneeptioQ  in  the  life  of  Leo  UL  (t  816) 
wiittan  hf  Anartariw  the  librarian.  And  Moroni  eitaa 
manj  pawagaafrwa  tuiooa  author*  and  documenu  between 
the  above  date  and  1100,  with  a  view  of  showing  xhtx,  at 
all  events,  by  tht  i ml  of  that  time  the  body  of  cardinal^ 
was  recognized  aa  a  collegiate  corporation.  But  his 
citations  seem  to  prove  rather  the  revenei  Kor  do  we 
reach  solid  ground  in  this  reapect  till  we  come  to  the  buB 
"Podtquam"'  of  Siitus  V.  (3d  December  1585)  wiuch 
finally  regulates  the  composition  of  the  Sagro  Collegio. 
By  thia  inatroment  •eventy  ia  fixed  aa  the  ">»™»—> 
nnmbar  of  tba  aaecad  aoUcga  "after  tha  csaaqjila  of  tha 
seventy  eldera  appointed  by  God  a*  counsellors  of  Moses," 
Nor  has  the  noiziber  ever  been  exceeded  sixit»  that  time, 
though  it  is  ezpready  laid  down  by  the  authorities  on  the 
eubjectk  that  no  canonical  diaabilitj  akiata  to  pfcmit  tha 
pope  fram  azeaadtng  that  nnmbar  ahooid  he  aea  it  to  do 

so.  By  tbo  nan  a  bull  "  Postquam,"  it  ia  also  provided 
that  the  aeveuty  of  the  Sacred  College  should  consist  of  six 
caidinil  bishope,  fifty  cardinal  priests,  and  fourteen  cardinal 
deacon*.  The  six  cardinal  bishopa  ana  the  bishops  of  the 
sees  Ijring  immediately  around  Borne.  The  fifty  cardinal 
priests  take  their  "  titles  "  from  the  principal  churches  in 
Rome,  but  are  many  of  them  bishopa  or  arcbbishope  of 
distant  aaea,  aad  ffmir  moat  ba  bjr  regtilation  membna 

(u«ti!\11y  ihf  "  frrjioral?  ">  of  the  mona^tip  orders.  Tha 
fourteen  deacons  talce  their  tulea  from  the  "  deaconrie* " 
established  in  the  earliest  ages  of  the  Church  for  the  assist* 
aatia  aad  protection  of  tha  widowa  aad  oiphans  of  tha 
lalAfnL  It  ma^  ba  added  Jicra  that  Stztoa  T.,  by  tha 
ab  ve  nipnti  ued  ball,  decrees  that  if  any  pfrsnn  crested 
a  cardinal  bo  not  in  deao^n's  otdeis,  he  must  receive  them 
within  the  year.  But  "  dispapaatiem^*  b|f  wtoa  «f  which 
tha  digaitf  haa  baan  held  lot  many  yean  by  man  not  ««•■ 
In  deaeoniP  oidara,  havt  been  common.  If  any  carina] 
sboaM  li:  i:i  lucb  a  position  at  the  time  of  the  Pope's  death, 
he  cannot  enter  couekve  or  participate  in  the  election,  uoJea* 
by  immediately  qualifying  himself  bgr  taking  orders. 

As  the  institution  of  canlinuls  was  entirely  arbitrary  and 
an  abnae,  so,  despite  the  shadow  of  an  att«mpt  to  iiud  or 
make  a  raivm  d'etre  for  their  existence  in  the  assignment 
of  aneh  digaitiea  to  certain  special  aeea  and  choreheain  and 


*  T.*.,  ihoM  priDcipal  lnoiimb«i)cl«i  which  from  th*  Mrliwt  tgrn  vt 
th*  Chunh  of  saw  had  lM«a  so  called,^  na*  of  tb«  »«>rd  of  whkk 
a  cuHoos  ssrvlTal  may  ba  tnasd  is  the  ^"^rtr  phiase  *^a  tills  ie 
hoi;  ordSf*.** 

'  8*«,  hovatar,  Oav*.  SeHfL  EeA.  Bid.  LU.,  vol  U.  p.  «h« 
Mf*  thai  rteatth*  asUdl*  ef  the  llth  etniaiT  Uw/  wen  saraiM 
Uwtfwwq  tn  aa  AnstnHi  QaMag^ 
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uoand  Rome,  tlieir  counectioa  with  those  cburcbes  very 
ao0O  became  purely  nominal  aiul  fonoal ;  and  everything 
eowMcted  with  tbe  aslsetioii  «i  Hkim  dapaaded  whoUjr  on 
the  wfll  of  tb«  pontiff.    Not  ao,  as  wiU  be  aeon  praaantly, 

their  prerogatives  when  '.li  y  had  been  created.  And  the 
ILmita,  which  might  be  suppused  to  have  bounded  the  field 
from  whidi  the  Pope  could  select  the  objects  of  bin  tamm, 
became  constant]/  enlarged.  A  few  only  of  the  many 
instances  of  creatiooa  illujitrating  this  &et  which  are  on 
record  can  be  here  mentioned.  Clement  VI.,  in  1348, 
created  his  nephew  Peter  Boger  cardinal  when  he  was 
Berenteen.  Sixtna  IV.,  io  1477,  erastad  Jota  oC  Aiagon 
cardinil  at  tfic  apf^  of  fourtoon,  and  at  the  same  time  his 
nephew  Kail.icllu  Kiario  who  was  seventeen.  Innocent 
VIII.  (t  1492)  created  Qiovanni  de'  Medici,  afterwards 
Lao  X,  catdioal  at  fooitaan,  ids  aminaniia  hsfiitg  baaii 
AportoUe  Ptotonotafy  vrtr  liam  ba  wis  ssrsn  t  IppoUto 
d'Eete  bad  been  an  archbishop  for  the  last  nine  jear.j,  when 
Alexander  VL  created  him  cardinal  in  hu  seveuteeiith  year. 
AlfMd  <l  Fortogil  waa  made  cardinal  by  Leo  X.  when  he 
WM  amn  7W»  oU,  en  conditioD,  however,  that  he  siionld 
not  aianiiM  the  ootwaid  insignia  of  the  dignity  till  he 
should  be  fourteen.  Hie  same  poutiff  made  John  of  Lorraine 
cacdinal  at  twenty.  Alezandor  VL  having  previously  made 
lum  ooadjutor  of  the  bishop  of  Meti  at  four  yeara  old. 
Clement  VII.  made  Odet  di  Coligny  cardinal  at  twelve. 
Paul  IIL  Farnese  (t  154'J),  created  his  nephew  Alexander 
Fameae  cardinal  at  fourteen  ;  hia  grandson  Guido  Ascanio 
Sfocsa,  the  son  of  hia  daughter  Coataoxa,  at  aixteen ;  hia 
«oiuBB  Niccol6  Qastsni  ct  twdve;  Us  letstive  Qivlio 
Feltre  della  Huvere,  at  eleven;  and  a  second  gmndson, 
Kanuccio  Faruese,  at  fifteen,  having  made  him  archbishop 
of  Kapica  the  year  befora  Paul  also  creatad  Charles  oif 
Lomia«»  brother  of  Msij  Qosea  of  fiooti^  etnjuuj  «t 
twenty4wo.  slthoogh  be  bka  a  Imitber  in  ^  Baered 

College  at'the  time,  which  is  contrir.  t  u  tliu  coustilutiona 
and  the  decree  of  one  of  the  Pope  a  predecessors.  But  this 
is  only  one  out  of  a  hundred  facta  which  demonstrate  the 
futility  of  the  attempt  to  bind  the  hands  of  one  infallible 
aatocrat  by  the  rules  enacted  by  hia  predeeeeaors.  Sutua 
V.  (f  l  .)  J  J),  a  great  reformer  of  abusea,  made  his  nephew 
Alexander  Peretti  cardinal  at  fourteen.  Paul  V.  (t  1621) 
created  Maurice  of  Ssvoj  cardinal  at  fowteao,  Carlo  de' 
Modici  fit  nineteen,  and  Ferdinand  of  Austria  at  ten. 
Clement  X.IL  (t  1740)  made  Luigi  di  Borbone  archbishop 
of  Toledo  and  cardind  at  the  age  of  ekbt  And,  lastly, 
Fios.YIL  (t  1823)  creatad  *  saooud  Ldgi  di  Borbone, 
tba  aoo  of  tha  abofa-neBtloned  anbblsbop  of  Toledo, 
cardinal  at  twenty  three.  The  list  of  such  creations  might 
be  much  extended.  Previously  to  the  publication  of  the 
bnll  "  Pottqaam  **  by  Sixtua  V.  the  number  of  the  Sacred 
GoUma  vaa  astninely  variable.  John  XXIL,  requested 
la  1S91  to  make  two  French  cardinals,  replied  that  there 
•n .  ru  jri?y  f  .vi  ury  cirdinals'  hats,  that  seventeen  of  these 
wer«  already  French,  and  that  he  could,  therefore,  only 
Bake  one  mora.  At  the  death  of  dement  VL  (1S63)  the 
erardinala  determined  that  their  number  sho-jH  not  exceed 
twenty.  Urban  VL  (t  1363)  created  a  great  number; 
and  we  l  tho  college  making  repreeentationa  to  Pius  IL 
(t  1464)  to  the  eSeefc  that  the  deputy  oC  tha  pwpla  «aa 
diimmabed  hf  amh  axeeas.  Biztos  IT.  (f  1484).  bmr- 
ever,  multiplied  the  bu T>;r  f  Lij  creations  to  an 
unexampled  extent;  anu  Alexander  VL  (t  1603) 
exceeded  him.  Leo  X.  created  thirty-ooa  cBidinala  at  oaa 
batch,  leaving  at  his  death  sixty-fiv^  a  number  unpre- 
asdented  ap  to  that  time.  P&ul  IIL.  however,  created 
seventy  ono.  But  Paul  IV.  (+  1559)  issued  the  bull 
called  "  Compactum,"  by  which  it  was  decreed  that  the 
number  of  eaidinala  ahonU  never  exceed  forty.  His 
iauMdiata  aaeeanor.  bnrafar,  Fraa  IT.  <t  1685)  laiasd 


the  number  to  forty-six.  la  l«jdO  camo  the  fitial  settle 
ment  at  seventy  by  Sixtua  V.,  aa  has  been  said. 

Many  volumes  hava  bean  written  on  the  differcmt  forma 
used  by  the  popea  in  tbe  ereation  of  cardinals  in  different 
ages,  and  many  more  f^t  ill  lurg;  r  treatises  expro/fuo  on  tho 
strictly  ecclesiastical,  as  well  aa  what  may  be  more  properly 
called  the  social,  portiona  of  the  aceustomsd  earemonitU. 
But  it  must  suffice  here  to  characterize  very  generally  the 
differences  which  have  prevailed  from  age  to  ago  in  tho  first 
respect,  and  to  say  but  a  few  words  on  tho  second  hend. 

The  geoeral  teodanqr  of  the  cbangea  which  hava  taken 
place  in  the  autbods  ased  for  the  enation  of  cirdioala 
may  be  very  shortly  Btati"!.  They  hdvo  been  such  aa 
iadicate  the  biutui^iy  lucrxitusing  abaolutism  of  tha  pontiffs. 
A  proclamation  to  the  congregation  including  an  invitation 
to  aqy  person  to  atate  aoiy  ground  of  otqectioB  known  to 
bim  soon  gave  plaes  to  a  teal  oonsdtstioD  (rf  tbe  eoDege 
by  the  Pope,  and  a  real  assent  on  thu  f  nrt  of  t!u:  c:>.ri:linid9 
to  the  propoeed  new  noniiuatious,  whicb  in  jta  turn 
dwindled  off  ata  TSry  earl^  period  to  a  mere  form  of  askfBg 
and  MOSLTing  cooaant  In  the  earlier  centuries  the  cren- 
tioaa  atmost  always  took  place  on  the  first  Wednesday  of 
the  Quattro  Tfm/>ora,^  and  generally  in  the  Basilica  of 
Santa  Maria  Maggiore.  There,  after  the  Iidroit  and 
collect  of  the  Masa  had  been  said,  a  reader  aacended  the 
pulpit  and  proclaimed  the  intended  creation  of  b<i  !i  nT-d 
such  persons,  ending  with  an  invitation  precisely  iii  .^.^r 
to  that  used  in  our  churches  in  tho  publication  of  bann.s 
of  marriage,  and  a  real  inquiry  followed  tbe  statement  of 
a^  olff aetor.  At  a  later  period  the  Piope  aaked  of  the 
cardinals  assembled  in  secret  cr,nsi:^t  ry  •.v!if>ther  in  their 
opinion  there  should  \j<-  a  creation  of  cardinals,  and  of  how 
many}  And  a  deputation  waa  sent  to  the  residence  o( 
any  «i»»J«n«i«  who  m^t  ba  ill  to  bring  back  their  lapUes 
to  tiia  aama  qoestiona.  Than,  aatitfactory  answara  bamn^ 
be«n  obtained  from  at  least  the  majun'.y,  -.ha  Pope  said 
"  I'orltiur  nvda  cathedra."  The  choir  was  brought,  and 
placed  at  his  Qgbft  band.  Thereupon  all  the  cardinala 
rose,  and  atood  ranged  against  the  wall  at  a  diatanoe  ool 
of  earshot  of  tbe  Bspal  throne.  The  dean  of  the  Saered 
College  phiced  himself  iri  ihr  empty  chair,  and  the  Pope 
told  him  in  a  low  voice  whom  ho  purpoeed  to  create,  add- 
ing "  Quid  aotM  mdetur  t "  One  by  one  alt  pcessnt  won 
similarly  interrogated,  and  then  tho  ropo  said  aloud,  "  Deo 
graliat  Aa6«niM  d»  penonit  crmndis  concordiam  omnium 
/ratrutitf"  or  "  qvati  omMium,  "  or  "  ttuyorit  parii*, "  aa 
the  case  night  be.  And  theia  the  pontiff  at  onoe  pnh 
daimsdiba  new  dignitarisa:— *i«el0rtfa(ir  JM  Omsupo' 
(eniit,  Sanctorum  Apottolorvm  Petri  et  Paiili,  H  nottra 
creamui  Saneta  Romanm  Eceletxos  CardinaU*  Prttbytem 
ptidem .  .  .  N.  N.  .  .  .  IHaeeiM  9ero  ...  N.  N.  .  .  . 
cum  disptntaiionibut,  dfroffoticmihut  «t  tUuuulit  tuemtirm 
et  opportuni*.*  He  then  thrice  made  tha  aign  of  the 
cross,  sapng  as  he  did  so,  "  /»  n&ntMM  Atrtl^  ^tc^ 
Amen,"  and  the  consistory  waa  at  an  end. 

Id  later  timea  the  proelanatioa  baving  bean  mads  in 

ronsistory  by  thr:  sinple  nnnotirrpmcnt,  "  Habemxis fratrei' 
BO  ai;J  s  j,  tiie  act  of  conferring  the  dignity  with  its  insignia 
on  the  new  recipients  waa  performed  at  the  Papal  palace, 
and  was  accompaniad  by  a  maai  of  minutely  ordered  cars' 
mmdal  wUeb  fandered  it  one  of  ^e  most  pompona  aad 
gorgeous  scenic  performances  of  the  Roman  Church  and 
court.  It  would  need  many  pages  to  describe  the  form 
and  ordar  of  the  ceremony,  the  iatricaciea  of  which  no 
ona  waa  «var  expected  to  remambar  or  nndentaod  sava  tha 
prafsssioBal  mastaia  of  tha  eenmoBissb  wboaa  boauMM  il 
iB  to  bava  maataiad  tha  aeian«a>  And  n  daaoriplioii  «C  it 


'  The  <|MaM»r«iv0n>       the  fssta  wHh  wUdi  «mIi  qnattci  sf 
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vonld  MTva  BO  purpoM,  Mt«  ttat  cf  etanng  kmaieiiitBt 

at  the  oveiigrown  miwi  of  frivolity  which  tho  conBtsnt 
teodaiMtf  to  exttQgniah  usiu&caoM  under  heeps  of  ButemJ 
f«nu  and  •hmr,  am  kd  Uw  «iM  am  wlio  «onpiM  Ike 
Bmmui  eoort  to  teeoBtltt*. 
Tlio  Bodal  portioa,  u  it  may  be  called,  of  the  cereraotiial 

atteodaot  oil  thn  crca'.ioji  oF  a  ctu^iiria!,  in  whirh  the  city 
aad  all  the  iJibabiUoto  are  concerned,  is  aa  pompous,  and 
at  moA  lOgahiwI  bj  a  whole  code  of  traditional  uses  and 
cu8toiiis,a8  the  tnore  pnrelyeccleeiaeticalpart  of  thebomnesi. 
The  maluog  of  pre«GQt«  and  pa3rment  of  feea  to  persona  of 
all  sorts  of  conditions,  from  the  Ligh  and  reverend  officials 
of  the  Curia  to  the  cardioal'a  lackeys,  makea  a  ^reat  part 
of  it   And  tiia  MBOoiil  of  all  tiraae  pejBMn«i  b  nfautely 

regulated.  Great  illuminntions  '  tsio  p?arn  in  tbc  city, 
aad  especially  ou  the  fa^e  of  the  new  diguilary'a  [>alace. 
Banda  of  music  pande  the  city,  aad  are  specially  atationed 
bafon  the  reeidenoea  of  tha  lanig^  miaiafeaia.  The  new 
Mudinal  opens  his  palaoafor*  great  MMonm  reception, 

vrhern  all  who  have  a  d.-cfjut  c  jit,  and  specially  nil  e'.riiiigi  rs, 
are  welcomed.  -TheM  are  sreat  and  noted  occasions  for 
Ihe  display  of  Uia  diMMMtt  Mid  toiltttaa  «f  tka  Bootti 
^trician  ladiea 

Before  qaitting  the  snhjeet  of  the  method  of  creating 
carJinala,  the  custom  of  ri'^ernng  cuMiiud!;  "  in  Feclore" 
must  be  bhefij  noticed.  Various  causea  occasionally  arose 
to  lead  a  pomtUT  to  dema  it  uodaiiniUa  to  dedar*  to  the 
world  the  pnr'on  whom  it  was  his  purpose  to  create  a 
ctkrdinttL  Martm  V.  (t  1431)  was  the  first  who  thus 
secretly  created  cardinals.  But  the  practice  then  and 
aabaequeotly  diffarad  aesentially  from  that  whieh  tha  aver- 
{•eraaaing  despotiim  of  the  popes  bnmglit  it  to  under  Aral 
ni  and  thenceforward.  Martin  ond  his  successors,  till 
>*aul  IIL  took  the  memboia  of  the  college  into  their  con- 
fidence, only  Btrictlva^jdningtbem  not  to  dirulge  the  fact 
thai  such  and  such  persons  were  in  fact  cardinals.  He 
died  leaving  four  cardinals  thus  onpubUsbed,  having  taken 
till  I  iths  of  the  other  cardinals  that  thej  wuuld  in  <mi  of 
liis  death  reoogniM  them.  Notwitb«tan<iing  their  oaths, 
bowafar,  tiHj  ttluad  when  the  Fiopa  died  to  do  so.  And 
the  popes  hare  never  heen  nh}^  to  s^curr  tb?  admission  to 
the  coli^e  of  ihoee  whose  cr&atiua  hm  hi:en  left  by  their 
deaths  in  this  inchoate  state.  Sometinies  the  college  has 
noogoijad  tham«  aiui  admitted  them  to  tha  oonda?*; 
•oraatinaa  Am  WMeaediiig  Pope  haa  ra-eraatad  them  out  of 
respect  for  the  wishes  of  his  pr-:  Jisctasnr  Sometimes  they 
have  altogether  lost  the  promotion  intended  for  them.  The 
ahuga  which  Paul  III.  introduced  consisted  in  confining 
the  secret  of  the  unpubliabed  nominations  to  his  own  breast, 
keeping  it  "  m  peeton."  His  practice  was,  and  that  of  his 
successors  has  been,  to  add  t«>  tL-^  form  of  proclamation  in 
consistory,  '*  Ahot  duos  (or  more  or  less)  in  pectore 
ftuiwumti  arbitrio  n&rtro  quandoem^qme  dtdarandot." 

Before  quitting  the  snhjnrt  nf  cprrnioriial,  u  word  nr  two 
may  be  said  uf  tiiu  diugular  practice  of  closing  and  subse- 
qiicntly  opening  the  mouth  of  a  newly  created  cardinal 
like  almoat  avaqrthiag  aia«  eomiaefead  witli  tha  aal^act 
^ia  fonn  Imd  onea  •  laal  lignififlaiioa,  Iwt  lua  Imooom  a 
mere  meaningless  formality.  Some  reasonable  time  was 
originally  alluwed  to  elspae  before  the  pontiff  ia  one 
consistory  formally  pronounced  the  mouth  to  ba  opmwd 
which  he  had  dedared  to  be  cloeed  in  a  previooa  eon- 
aiatofy.  Now  the  form  of  opening  is  pronounced  within 
a  few  minutes  of  tlie  form  of  closing.  As  may  be  readily 
understood  tha  cardinal  whoae  mouth  was  doead  could  not 
apaak  «r  voto  in  uif  aaaambi^  «f  flw  a»idiinla»  but 

*  It  Is  to  b*  ondmtood  that  all  this  appUtt  to  tli*  lUU  of  tUnp 
bsfaia  tiha  lldiaa  aovMUMat  leek  apsisiitsa  el  SoBMk  The  Ckanb 
•oveearitashsfBiirtotoaBte  eebys^aad  tU  eitsiier  peap  md 


t  hear.   Whan  it  haa  oeeomd  that  a  cardinal  haa  been  Wl 

'  lit  tho  death  of  a  Pope  with  closed  uiuuih,  the  cullegt 
have  usually  empowei«d  one  of  their  number  to  opeu  the 
mouth  of  tha  aanUud  ao  eitcamatanced.  But  n  is  •  giaat 
mistake  to  enppoe^  aa  ma^f  have  imagined,  that  *  «a^ 
dinal,  whose  month  remained  closed,  was  ineligible  tb  the 
Papal  tliroDij,  F'jr  iiijt  only  any  such  cardii,a!,  Imt  any 
person  whatever,  cletk  or  lay,  not  being  an  avowed  heretic, 
and  not  labonring  under  anyeuMMiiMl  impadimadi  to  bofy 
orders,  is  perfectly  eligible  as  pope. 

The  chief  of  the  insignia  of  a  cardinal's  dignity  is  tie 
scarlet  hat, — the  original  significance  of  which  was,  we  ore 
told,  to  remind  tha  wearer  that  he  waa  to  be  at  all  times 
ready  to  altod  hia  blood  in  uaityrdom  for  tha  lutli.  At 

an  early  period  it  became,  and  hiLs  since  contir'jMj  to  be,  i 
huge  uuwearable  construction  ol  auk  uu  1  Ij  uigiug  tasstdi, 
such  as  may  be  aesn  suspended  from  il  i  roofs  of  cathe- 
draJa  over  thittomba  of  cardinals.  So  much  ia  the  bat  the 
main  maifcofacardiaal'a  dignity,  that  "to  reeeiTa  tha  hat* 
'  is  iu  cummon  parlance  efjii  i^  alcnt  to  being  made  a  cardinal 
The  canonical  vestments  of  a  cardinal  are  scarlet,'  and  in  the 
city  and  in  their  homee  the  hems  and  each  like  of  their  coafi^ 
and  also  their  stockings,  are  of  the  eame  colour, — in  Italian 
parlance  "  purple."  HeDc«,  "  to  aspire  to  the  purple,*  "to 
receive  the  purple,"  is  a  s o  <  juivalent  to  being  a  caadi- 
date  for  or  being  made  a  cardinal.  Their  £misencaa  alae 
wear  a  scarlet  **  berctla,*  a  fonr«ecme»ad  eap  cl  tha  ahaoa 
well  known  in  pictures  and  engra^-iri^,  and  a  Bcarfst 
"bcrcttina,"  or  skuii-cap.  Until  the  time  of  Urbua  VLLL 
the  cardmals  were  styled  "  Illustrissimi ; "  but  that  \>o\^ 
dacraad  that  thajr  aboold  for  the  future  ba  called  «'£mi> 
iWDlkaimi,''  and  addreseed  as  "  your  Eminaaee:'' 

It  roni  I'ji^  to  add  a  few  words  on  the  prifilego  of  a 
cardinal  as  au  elector  of  tha  pontiff;  and  though  tha 
sulijaet  ia  a  large  one,  a  verj  lav  words  will  suffice,  baoaoM 
the  treatment  of  it  falls  more  pM||Mirlj  and  apnTaniently 
under  other  headings.    In  perfect  eonriataacy  with  every 

(■tln:r  p';>rtior:  nf  the  history  of  thu  it.atitution,  tL.i  n^ht 
and  privilege  of  the  cardinals  to  elect  the  Pope  is  an  abuse, 
and  haa  been  attained  by  a  long  seriee  of  encroachmenta 
which  hare  gradually  eliminated  the  originally  democratic 
constitution  of  the  Church.  The  popes  were  st  first 
choeen  by  the  whole  body  of  the  faithful ;  then  by  tht- 
whda  bo4j  of  tha  daigj'  ^  than  bjr  tha  cardlnala  with  the 
eooaant  of  tiia  daigjr,  aad,  nltimalaly,  abaolotalr  and 
oxcluMivi  ly  by  tho  cardinaLi.  That  the  mode  of  election 
has  passed  through  these  phasee  is  certain ;  but  the  chro- 
nological details  of  the  changes  are  extremely  obecure. 
The  methods  pursued  in  the  elactioa  belong  to  aaothar 
place.  And  this  article  may  be  eooduded  by  a  atatCBMat 
of  the  fact,  often  misapprehended,  that  the  riLrht  of  n 
cardinal  to  enter  conclave  with  his  brethren  and  vote  for 
the  new  Pope  is  indefeasible  ;  and  he  is  not  to  be  deprived 
of  it  V'T  nny  dcclaritiDn  of  the  late  Pope  or  deposition  by 
him,  or  by  any  amount  of  unworthiness,  however  patents 
Caeee  are  on  record  in  which  popes  have  sought  by  every 
m^ns  in  their  power  to  prevaut  certain  cardinals  from 
taking  part  in  the  alaetioii  that  woald  foUaw  thair  daath, 
and  some  m  which  monstrous  crimes  have  rendered  anch 
elusion  reaaonabiti  and  right  in  eveiy  point  of  view.  But  in 
every  such  case  the  college  has  overruled  the  provisions  of 
the  deceased  pontiff,  and  admitted  thaacknowiadgad  manbmr 
of  their  body  to  take  port  in  tho  aleetfaw.        (t.  a.  t.) 

CATvDOXA  ('i'"'"'^'--]''"'  Lincient  Udura)  a  fortified 
town  of  Spain,  in  tho  province  of  Catalonia,  about  i>b  miles 
N.W.  of  Barcelona,  in  41"  57'  N.  lat.  and  V  37'  E  long. 
It  occupies  the  summit  of  a  hill  near  the  banks  of  tha 

*  aavetathessssaCasBbsneCUMBansatio  «cdsi%whsss4Mi^ 
slmlUr  la  tam  la  the  alhsn»lala  sslaarlhai  saJalBsd  Iqr  thslripitf 
mis. 
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Oydooeta,  a  l>r»odi  of  UMlJobngat,  and  from  Um  Bt^^ 
«f  ill  pialtioii  luM  Immmi  dU»  to  bid  ddbaea  to  repeated 

ittifka.  Besides  its  citoJ"!  and  ramporta,  it  pofsr -r  s  the 
nuns  of  the  palace  of  Kamon  Folcn,  the  cbiiruh  ot  Saa 
Vicente,  md  the  church  in  which  the  famous  Catalontan 
Mint  BMoon  Nooato  arpind.  It  ia  atiU  more  cwlabratod, 
howBTw,  for  flie  otoaslTO  ttefmle  al  lodc  «dt  in  its 
vicinity,  which  forms  a  mountain  mass  about  500  feet 
high  in  the  bead  of  a  TsUej,  covered  hj  a  thick  bed  of  a 
nddnli  bfown  daj,  and  a^pareatlj  reatiiig  on  a  yellowiah 
grqj  laaditaiia  t&m  wttk » gmmUjmon  or  less  tranaln- 
cantybtttlaigatMWWirfiltyaqtiitetwiMpMWit;  and  pieces 
cut  from  it  are  worked  by  artlsta  in  Cardona  into  iuiagca, 
eracifiz^,  and  Dmny  articles  of  an  onmm&Btal  kmd. 
fbpulation  a  boat  3000. 

CAUDS,  PiLATiHO  (xaprfit,  paper,  probablj,  aa  Chatto 
duuL^  t'juare  pftper),  rectangular  pieces  of  pasteboard,  used 
atgamfa.  The  invention  of  playingcarda  has  been  attributed 
to  vatiouii  nationa  In  the  Chinese  dictioiiaiy,  Chiny-Ute- 
Hmff  (1678),  it  is  said  that  oarda  vera  bTuntod  in  the 
Tcign  of  Siun  ho,  1120  A.n.,  for  the  amusement  of  bin 
numerous  concubines.  TLoro  ia  a  tradition  that  cards 
havo  existed  in  India  from  time  immemorial,  nnd  that 
ihej  were  invented  hj  the  Brahmans.  A  ^ack  of  carda, 
Mtdtob0afliotiiaiid7eanidd,ispre8eirTedin  Uwdowobi 
of  the  royal  Asiatic  Society ;  but  modern  critica  are  of 
opinion  tLit  these  cards  are  of  recent  date.  The  invention 
of  cards  has  also  been  assigned  to  the  Egyptians,  but 
apparently  on  no  better  authority  than  tbo  belief  that  tho 
represealatioiis  on  tarots  nay  be  ao  interpreted  to  eon> 
Beet  them  With  F.iryptian  pbili.>9opby.  To  tbo  Arabs, 
Oermans,  Spaniards,  and  French  have  also  been  ascribed 
the  iavai^iM  of  cud%  bat  on  grounds  of  varying  feebleneaa. 

TImbb  are  aiuMrsu  singular  resembUnoM  Mtwssn  the 
•adent  game  of  eheaa  (diaturait^,  the  foor  mffn  or 
members  of  an  anny)  aud  cards  (see  "  Es!«iy  on  the  Indian 
Gome  of  Chcea,"  by  Sir  WiUiam  Jonee,  A  sialic  JSetearch^j, 
voi  iL),  from  whin  it  bai  ban  coqaetiifed,  with  some 
■how  of  reason,  that  cards  were  suggested  by  chesa,  The 
pranimptlon,  then,  is  in  favotir  of  the  Asiatio  origin  of 
tords. 

The  time  and  manner  of  the  introdaction  of  cards  into 
Borope  are  also  moot  points;   Tho  98Ui  eanon  of  tho 

council  of  Worcester  (1240)  h  often  quoted  as  evidence 
of  cards  having  been  known  in  England  in  the  middle  of 
the  13th  century,  but  the  gamea  "de  rege  et  regina" 
there  mentioned  were  a  kind  of  m««w«i»'i«»j  oxhihitioii 

rtt  my  dum).  No  qneen  ii  Ibond  in  Oo  euliest 
pean  cards. 

In  the  wanlrobe  accounts  of  Edward  L  (1278),  Walter 
Stonrton  is  paid  8a.  5d.  "  ad  opus  regis  ad  Indeodum  ad 
qnataor  regiea."  This  pam^ge  has  been tcanskted  to  msnn 
eaids ;  bat  as  ehsis  was  known  in  Ao  East  by  a  term 

signifying  tbo  four  kings  {rhatvraji),  it  ia  now  beb'cTeil 
that  thift  entry  relates  to  chesa.  If  cards  were  known  in 
Europe  in  1278,  it  is  very  remarlnblo  tluil  Petrarch,  in 
Us  dinhlgao  Fhidi  treats  of  gaming,  nsver  mentions  them ; 
ind  that  thoBfh  Boeeaocio  and  Chaucer  and  contemporary 
writora  notice  various  gainefi,  there  is  not  a  single  passage 
in  any  one  of  them  that  can  be  fairly  construed  to  refer 
to  cards.  Pkissages  are  quoted  from  TMrious  works,  of  or 
relative  to  this  period,  btit  modem  research  leads  to  tbo 
belief  that  in  evsry  instance  tho  word  rendered  "cards  " 
bM  either  beon  mistranslated  or  interpolated. 

The  earliest  on^oestionable  mention  of  a  distinct  series 
of  playing  eudfl  »  tho  well-known  entry  of  Chwles  or 
Charbot  Poupart,  treasurer  of  the  hoiwehold  of  Charles 
VL  of  France,  in  hia  book  of  accounta  for  1332  or  1393. 
It  nma  thus — "  Donn^  k  Jacquemin  Gringonneur,  peintre, 
poortmp  jooz  da'cartestharefthdmnes  oodoonti  on4» 


de  plosiears  devises,  poor  porter  devers  le  Beigneoi  Boi, 
poor  ton  dbatement,  cinqaaato-siz  sols  parisis."  From 
this  entry  it  has  hastfly  been  concluded  that  Jacqtiomin 
QriBgounour  (it  is  not  certain  whether  Griagonnour  waa 
the  painter's  surname,  or  only  his  demgnation  as  a  maker 
of  froHgotu)  invsntod  cards;  bot  tho  paynMOt  ii  clearly 
for  painting,  not  for  fttTontblg  them. 

Tbe  safe  coodusion  with  regard  to  the  introdurti  -r  of 
carik  is  that,  though  they  may  possibly  have  been  known 
to  a  few  persons  in  Europe  about  the  middle  of  the 
14th  contaiy,  they  did  not  omo  into  noonl  oso  nntil 
the. and  of  tho  eentury,  and  that  wbeneo  they  ime 
brought  has  not  yet  Viecn  ascertaiued.  But  if  the  tcati- 
mony  of  Covellozxo  can  be  relied  on,  cards  were  introduced 
into  Italy  from  Arabia  in  the  year  1379.  Covelluuo,  who 
wrote  in  tbe  15th  osotoiy,  fjcntu  it  bin  oothority  tho 
chronicle  of  one  of  hii  anosstefs.  His  wordi  trs— ^  Anno 
1379,  fu  recato  in  Viterbo  ol  gioco  dollo  carte,  cho  vcnne 
de  Seradnia, e  chiamisi  tra  loro  naib."  (In  tbe  yeur  1379 
was  brooi^  into  "Vitacbo  tho  guno  of  cards,  which  comso 
from  the  cotintry  of  tho  Saraoena,  and  is  with  them  caUed 
naib.  Soo  "  Istoria  dtlla  Citta  di  ViUrho,"  Feliciano  Bussi, 
Roma,  1743.) 

Soon  after  tho  date  of  F^niparf  s  entry,  cards  it  would 
soom  beenlBO  oonnon ;  for  in  an  ediet  61  the  profost  of 

Paria,  1307,  working  people  are  forbidden  to  play  at 
tenni^  bovrU,  dice,  carda,  or  nint^pina  on  working  days. 
From  the  omission  of  cards  In  an  ordonnance  of  Charles 
V.  (134}9k  forfaiddiog  osrtain  games,  it  mwr  rsoaonnbly  be 
eondndoa  thair  cards  beeame  popular  in  JWieo  between 
ISfJO  and  tho  end  of  th-  n  nturj-. 

It  does  not  follow  that  because  the  earliest  poeitivo 
mention  of  a  series  of  cards  is  Frenrb,  they  were  ao| 
previously  known  in  Othor  paria  of  Europe.  It  seems 
more  likely,  if  tbsir  Astern  origin  is  accepted,  that  they 
travelled  quickly  through  Europe  to  France.  Early  in 
the  15th  century,  card  making  had  become  a  r^uUr  trade 
in  Oonnany,  wnenoe  cards  were  sent  in  emalT  cnaks  to 
other  conntriea  Cards  were  also  mairafactured  in  Italy 
at  least  as  early  as  1426,  and  in  England  before  1463; 
for  by  an  Act  of  Parliament  of  3  Edw.  IV.  tlio  Importation 
of  playing  caida  is  forbidden,  in  consequence,  it  is  said,  of 
tho  eompninteof  nannfactureis  that  importation  obetructed 
their  business.  No  cards  of  undf  ;ibt"  !  Ki:^li  ,h  manufac- 
ture have  been  discovered  of  so  oatiy  a  date  ;  aiid  there  is 
reason  to  believe,  notwithstanding  the  Act  of  Edward  IV., 
that  our  diisl  anippUea  fsamo  from  Fmnce  or  the  Nether* 
lai^  In  tho  of  EHaabstib  (ho  Impoftation  of  eaido 
waa  a  monopoly;  b'lt  fr-  :j:  the  time  of  James  I.  most  of 
the  cards  used  in  thui  country  were  of  home  manufacture. 
In  the  reign  of  Jamoa  I.  a  daty  was  first  lonod  on  Mvda; 
•iooo  whott      havo  always  been  taxod. 

It  has  been  nneh  &pated  whether  the  otiliost  SMda 
were  printed  from  wood  blocts.  This  is  a  question  of  some 
importance,  as,  if  answered  in  the  aihrmativo,  it  would  ap- 
peitf  that  the  art  of  wood  ongra\^ug,  which  led  to  that  of 

Striotiog,  may  have  been  developed  through  the  demand 
or  the  multiplication  of  implements  of  play.  The  belief 
that  tho  early  card-makers  or  card  painters  of  Ulm,  Nurem- 
berg, and  Augsburg,  from  about  1418-1450,  were  also 
wood-engravets,  is  fbanded  on  the  assumption  that  the 
cards  of  that  period  were  printed  from  wootl  blocks.  It  is, 
however,  clear  that-  thn  earliest  cards  were  executed 
by  hand,  like  those  designed  for  Charles  VI.  Many  ol 
the  earliest  woodimta  were  coloured  by  means  of  a 
stencil,  so  it  wooid  Mem  fhnt  at  tho  limo  wood-ongiar- 
ing  was  first  introduced,  the  art  of  depicting  and  colour- 
ing Sgun^  by  means  of  stencil  plates  was  well  known. 
There  are  no  playing  cards  engraved  on  wood  to  which  so 
evdy  ndato  aa  l-m (tha*  «1  tho  eotU«B(  dated  wooden- 
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graving  generally  accepted)  caa  be  taixlj  Mngnedj  and  as 
at  this  period  there  were  profenioiiial  caid-iaakm  tttab- 

lialied  in  Oftrmnny,  it  is  probable  that  wood-engraving  was 
employed  to  produce  cuts  for  sacred  subjects  before  it  was 
KpgXud  to  cards,  and  that  thaw  ware  hand-painted  and 
itMieQlad  eatda  before  there  were  wood-engraTiogs  of 
taSnta,  The  German  Briefmaler  or  card-painter  probably 
pWlgwaieil  into  the  wocxi -engraver;  but  there  ia  oo  proof 
thill  the  earliest  wood-engtavera  were  the  card-makera. 

It  u  mideetded  tHwdiar  the  eariieit  cards  were  of  the 
kind  no'.v  common,  callod  numeral  cards,  or  whether  they 
were  tarocchi  or  taroU,  which  are  still  used  in  some  parts 
of  France,  Qermany,  and  Italv,  but  the  probabilitj  ia  that 
the  tarots  were  the  earlier.  A  pack  of  tarots  consists  of 
aeventy-eight  cards,  four  suits  of  numeral  cards  and  twenty- 
two  emblematic  ciirds,  called  alulti  or  atoutt.  Each 
auit  oouiata  of  fourteen  cards,  ten  of  which  an  the  pip 
eaida,  and  fbor  eooit  (or  more  properly  eoat  cards),  viz., 
king,  queen,  chevalier,  and  vr.Ict.  The  ntouU  aro  numbersd 
from  1  to  21;  the  unnumbered  card,  called  the /ou,  has 
no  positive  value,  but  augments  that  of  the  Other  atoots. 
(See  Acadi'mie  d(s  Jfux,  Corbet,  Paris,  1814,  for  an 
account  of  the  mode  of  playing  torocchino  or  tarots.) 

The  marks  of  the  suita  on  the  awliert  cuds  (Qerman) 
•re  lieartSk  bells^  leaver  and  aooma.  No  ace  has  been 
diseorend  corresponding  to  the  earliest  known  pack,  but 
other  packs  of  about  the  tuime  date  have  aces,  and  it  seems 
anlikelj  that  the  suits  commenced  with  the  deuooi. 

Kext  in  antiquity  to  the  mults  mentioned  tarn  awords, 
batons,  cope,  and  money.  Theso  are  tho  most  common  on 
Italian  caras  of  the  late  Ifith  ceutury,  and  are  now  used 
both  in  Italy  and  In  Spain.  French  cards  of  the  16th  centunr 
bear  the  marks  now  generally  used  in  Fcanoeand  England, 
riz.,  coBur,  tr^Qe,  pique,  and  carreau. 

The  French  trifle,  though  so  named  from  its  resem- 
Uanee  to  the  trefoil  leaf,  was  in  all  probabili^  copied 
from  tlie  acorn ;  and  the  |nqna  aimilarij  from  the  leaf 
(grtin)  of  thr»  German  suita,  while  ita  name  is  derived  from 
the  sword  of  the  Italian  suits.  It  ia  not  derived  from  its 
resemblance  to  a  pike  head,  aa  oommonly  supposed  In 
England  the  French  marks  are  used,  and  are  named — 
hearts,  clubs  (corresponding  to  trifle,  the  French  symbol 
being  joined  to  the  Italian  name,  bostoni),  spadea  (corre- 
sponding to  the  French  pique,  but  having  tho  Italian  name, 
spade  [cQssyl.]),  and  diamonds.  This  confusion  of  names 
and  synibub  Ls  accounted  for  by  Chatto  thus — "  If  cards 
were  actually  known  in  Italy  and  Spain  in  tha  latter  part 
of  die  14th  eentuj,  it  ia  not  vnlikdy  liiat  the  game  was 
introduced  into  this  country  by  some  of  the  English 
soldiers  who  had  served,  under  the  banners  of  Hawkwood 
and  other  free  captains,  in  tho  wan  of  Italy  and  Spain. 
However  this  may  be,  it  seems  certain  that  the  earliest 
cards  commonly  tiseft  in  this  countiy  were  of  the  same 
kind,  with  respect  to  thA  ante  of  An  nil^  is  tiicaa  mod 
in  Italy  and  Spain." 

Abont  the  last  quarter  of  the  15th  century,  packs  with 
aiiimaL'i,  flowerj,  and  human  fit^res,  for  marks  of  the  suits, 
were  engraved  upon  copper ;  and  later,  numerous  Variations 
appeared,  dielated  by  the  caprice  of  individval  eardomakets ; 
but  they  never  came  into  general  use. 

The  court  cards  of  the  early  pocks  were  king,  chevalier, 
and  knavCk  The  Italians  were  probably  the  nrst  io  sub- 
stitute a  qnean  for  the  chevalier,  who  in  French  cards  is 
altogether  sopeneded  by  the  queen.  The  court  cards  of 
French  pocks  reeatTed  finciM.BanMi^  wUdi  vwiad  fkom 
time  to  time. 

Abb6  Rive,  AlaireitsemenU  $ur  T Invention  dtt  Carta  d  jouer, 
Paria,  1780 ;  J.  0.  I.  Breitko^if,  /VrfuM  <Un  Vnprung  der  Spitl- 
karttn  su  rrfoTKh^,  Leifjsic.  178i;  Samuel  Wfller  Singer, 
lU.varrha  intn  Ihf  Uat/rry  of  Playing  CanLs,  mth  UlutlrxUior^  uf 
Ua  Origin    Printing  ami  Engraving  m  IFotH,  London,  1618  j  C. 
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Ptifnot,  Analym  CrUiqut  H  raitonnM  d$  touU$  U$  Stehmtki 
publiMjjtisquA  et  jour,  »ur  tOrigin*  (Us  Cartu  d  joutr,  D^Jon*  IMf; 
U.  C.  L«b«r,  EttuUt  hitiori^uu  lur  Its  Carttt  A  joxur,  frimdm^ 
maU  wr  Its  CarUt Prangaitu,  Farit,  1842;  William  Andrew  Chatty 
FiuU  and  Speeulati<m*  on  Ui*  Origin  and  UiUory  J^lajfimf  (Mi, 
London.  1848  ;  P.  Boiteau  D'Ambljr,  Let  CarUed  jouer  Ob  fib*. 
maneie,  Paha,  1854,  trantlited  into  Engluh  with  additiflMUdtr 
the  title  of  The  History  of  Playing  Cards,  vUk  Anudattt  ^  A» 
UM  in  CoMjuring,  FoHune-Ulling,  and  Card-sharping,  «dAld  kf 
the  R«».  E.  S.  Taylor,  B.A.,  London,  1865;  W.  Hushci  WiU. 
•hire,  VLO.,ADt>eriftim  CaUogH*  ^  Pfajitiv  and  vOm  CM 
tn  th*  BntukMimtm,  priatsd  ^  eidv  el  thaTrastsssh  Lowige, 
j^*'*'  (H.  J.| 

CARDUCCI,  BaXTOLOiucno  (1560-1610),  better  ki.o»a 
OS  Carddcho,  the  Spaniah  corruption  of  his  Italian 
patronymic,  was  bom  in  florence,  where  he  studied 
architecture  and  Bcu][)turo  under  AnuBanati,  and  paintirg 
under  Zucchero.  The  latter  master  he  accompanied  to 
Madrid,  where  he  uuiutt-d  the  ceiling  of  the  £scurisl 
Library,  assisting  also  in  the  production  of  thefovaoosdUlt 
adorn  the  doisteia  of  that  famous  pahM:e.  Ha  was  a  gtest 
Csvoarite  with  Philip  UI.  and  lived  and  died  in  Spain, 
where  most  of  his  works  ore  to  be  found.  The  moot 
celebrated  of  them  is  a  Deaoent  from  the  Cioas^  in  the 
church  of  San  Felipe  el  Real,  in  Madrid. 

CARDUCCI,  or  Cabducho,  Vincenzo  (13  68-1638), 
was  born  in  Florence,  and  was  trained  as  a  painter  by  bill 
brother  Bartolommeo,  whom  he  followed  to  Madrid.  Us 
worked  a  great  deal  for  Philip  UI.  and  Philip  IV.,  and  Ln 
best  pictures  are  those  he  executed  for  the  former  monattb 
as  decotutions  in  the  Fardo  Gallery.  Examplea  nf  hioi  an 
preserved  at  Toledo^  at  YalladoUd,  at  Segovia,  and  at 
eamal  other  Spanish  cities.  For  many  years  he  laboured 
in  Madrid  as  a  teacher  of  lils  art,  and  from  his  eUelier 
issued  Giovanni  Ricci,  Pedro  Obregotu  Vels,  Collaotea,  and 
other  distinguished  rapreaentatireB  of  the-  Spaniah  school 
during  the  17th  century.  Ho  was  also  author  of  a  treatise, 
or  dialogue,  De  las  Excdaiciai  de  la  J'iutttra,  which  was 
published  in  1633. 

CAEDWELL^  Edwakd  (1787-1861),  a  learned  divioc 
and  eedesisstical  historian,  was  bom  at  Blackburn  ia 
Lancashire  in  1 787.  Ho  was  educated  at  Brasenoee  College, 
Oxford,  where,  in  1809.  he  took  hia  dssreeof  &A.  as  lint 
plaas  In  daariea  and  aeoonid  dasa  in  maihematiea,  and 
became  a  fellow  of  hit  ooUege.  He  took  his  master  a 
degree  in  1812.  After  being  for  several  years  engaged  as 
tutor  and  lecturer  he  was  appointed,  in  1814,  one  of  the 
examiners  to  the  univv'^iiy.  In  1820  ho  Avaa  chosen 
Camden  Professor  ol  Ancient  liuslory;  and  during  his 
five  years'  professorship  he  published  an  edition  oF  tbo 
EMe$  ot  Aristotle  with  selected  notes  for  the  use  ofi 
stndenta,  and  acoone  ot  Us  lectures  on  71k»  Coinage  «f 
GreeJa  and  Romans.  In  1831  ho  took  his  degree  of  D.D., 
and  was  called  to  the  post  of  principal  of  St  Alban's  Hall, 
which  he  held  till  bn  death.  He  published  in  1837  a 
student's  edition  of  the  Creek  Testament,  with  the  text 
divided  into  paragraphs,  and  furnished  with  various  readings 
and  notes,  and  accompanied  page  lor  paga  by  tha  Fngliaw 
anthorisad  version.  In  the  same  year  appeared  his 
edition  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  texts  of  tho  Huiorvo/  tkt 
Jewish  War,  by  Joscphus,  with  illostrative  notes.  But  his 
most  important  labours  were  in  the  field  of  English  CltniGh 
History.  He  projected  an  aztansfra  work,  which  wsa  to 
embrace  the  entire  sj-nodical  history  of  tho  church  in 
England,  and  was  to  be  founded  cm  Wilkins's  Concilia. 
Of  this  work  he  executed  aoma  partjona  only.  Hia  fiist 
published  of  these  was  Docummtarf  Annals  of  the  Hffomud 
Church  of  Ettgland  from  1546  to  1716,  which  appeared 
in  1839  and  soon  reached  a  second  edition.  It  was 
followed  bj  a  ifutory  of  Con/ermeet,  emuueUd  M  the 
Hnitiom  of  lAs  iMc  of  Common  Prayer  from  1550  to 
1690  (1840),  which  reached  a  third  edition  within  tea 
years,  la        tpftendSyHodalia,  a  CoUeetiom  o/JrtirUt 
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of  RdigioHf  Cmoiu,  atid  Procttditiyi  of  Convocation  from 
1547  to  1717,  completing  thn  aeries  for  that  period, 
doaelj  eonnactod  wiUi  tbeso  works  in  tlie  JU/ormatio 
Ugmn  JMMtuiieanm  (1850),  wlUdi  tmU  of  th* 
changtM  proposed  and  attempted  iu  the  direction  of  reform 
daring  the  reigm  of  Henry  YIIL,  Edward  YL,  and 
Elizabeth.  As  a  sapplement  to  the  foregoiDg,  Dr  Cardwell 
puUishad  ia  1854  ft  new  aditioo  of  Biahop  Qibaou'a 
Symodut  AngHeema.  Dr  Cbrdwdl,  w  on*  of  tlw  best 
men  of  bn-sinesiS  in  the  university,  held  various  impoMaut 
po^ts,  among  which  were  thoae  of  delegate  of  the 
press,  curator  of  the  unirenlty  f^eriea,  manager  of 
Ui0  Bible  deportment  oC  tbo  Vtm,  vui  faint*  MovNary 
to  anocessire  chancellon  et  tne  vniTMiity.  He  died  at 
Oxford,  23J  May,  1801. 

CAREW,  G&oBGE  (died  about  1613),  aeooad  aon  of  Sir 
Wjmond  Carew  of  Antony,  waa  edooated  ftt  Oxford, 
entered  tlij  Inna  of  Court,  and  passed  somo  years  in 
Continctit.il  travel.  At  the  recommendation  of  Qaeon 
Eliz-ilivlli,  who  conferred  on  him  the  honour  of  knigbtbood, 
he  waa  appointed  aecreUuy  U>  Sir  Christopher  Uatton,  and 
afterwwu,  hftTisg  been  promoted  to  n  nieetenhtp  in 
clinnrcry,  w.u  sent  as  ambiisador  to  tho  king  of  Poland. 
Iu  the  rei^u  of  Jamsa  ho  vols  einpluy&d  ia  negottJtiag  tho 
treaty  of  union  with  Scotland,  and  for  several  years  waa 
(unbawador  to  the  CSoart  of  Frwasa.  On  hie  Mlum  lie 
wrote  ft  Rdatlojt «/  <Ae  Siatt  Fntnet^  with  aketehee  of 
the  Ic-uling  persons  at  tho  court  of  Henry  IV.  It  is 
written  in  the  classical  style  of  tho  Eliubothan  age,  and 
was  appended  by  Dr  Birch  to  hid  IlUloricai  View  of  the 
Ifv^ieUioM  b<tm«»  ikt  CwrU  tf  E^^aad^  FroMM,  aad 
Bruwli,  from  153'J  ftf  1617.  Moch  of  tM  IDfoilMtioil 
regarJIn<;  Polaiid  contained  in  Do  Thou^  Uhivrf^  Hit 
Om»  Time*  was  furnished  by  Carew. 

CARCW,  Georoe  (I5.'i7-1G29),  Earl  of  Totnesa,  and 
Baron  Carcw  of  Clopton,  Warwickshire,  was  born  in  1557. 
AfttT  coinploiing  his  studies  at  Oxford,  he  joined  the  army, 
held  an  important  command  in  tho  Irish  wars  ag.iinst 
the  Earl  of  Desmond  and  the  rebela.  He  was  successively 
sppointwl  governor  of  Aekeeton  entb,  Umtenftnt^eneral 
(if  artillery,  and,  after  the  successful  expedition  to  Cadiz 
(iJ>DG),  lurdprobident  of  Munstor,  treasurer  to  the  army, 
and  ultimately  one  of  the  lords  judges  of  Ireland.  When 
ho  entered  on  his  duties,  the  whole  country  was  in  open 
rebellion ;  but  by  a  prudent  and  vigorous  policy,  backed  by 
bis  own  intrepidity  in  the  field,  he  soon  reduced  the  rebels 
to  submission.  His  greatest  exploit  -was  the  capture  of 
Dunboj  castle,  a  success  which  disappointed  the  Spanish 
allice,  ntKl  in  mlitj  pnl  an  end  to  the  war.  For  hie 
eervieee  in  Ireland  be  waa  made  governor  of  Guernsey,  and 
was  raided  to  the  peerage.  He  wa<*  afterwords  mada  jirivy- 
cour.cilior  lo  James  I.,  and  died  at  London  in  1621). 
CiTL  V  wr  /..)  Ml  acconniof  the  wars  in  Ireland  in  a  book 
called  Uibernia  Pacala,  published  after  his  dctth  ;  and 
made  eererat  collections  for  the  history  of  Henry  V.,  which 
wtro   nftcrwardl  di^o^tcd  into  Speed's  /{iUory  of  (Irrnl 

Britain.  Borne  of  his  letters  have  been  printed  b^  the  C^un- 
den  Society,  1860. 

CAREW,  nirjiARn  (I.'i5.'>-I(12')),  author  of  Wxa  Survfy  of 
Cornwall,  was  hma  ui  lijj.  At  an  early  ago  he  became 
a  distinguished  student  of  Christ  Church,  Olford,  ftnd 
when  only  fourteen  waa  chosen  to  diapute  extemponneoualy 
with  Sir  Fkiltp  Sidney,  in  presence  of  the  earla  of 
T,<;icu'.-tLr  and  Warwick  and  oth^r  noblemen.  From  Oxford 
he  reoiovcd  to  the  Middle  Temple,  where  he  spent  three 
jenrs,  and  then  wont  abn>ad.  On  his  return  he  was 
appointed  aheriff  of  Cornwall,  and  published  his  Survey  of 
the  eonnty,  a  work  which  enjoyed  a  high  reputation,  and 
ho-s  bi-'en  several  times  rcpriiiteil.  His  other  works  are 
entitled— r4«  Eeamimntion  of  Affn'$  Wilt,  a  traoalation 


from  uit)  luluin,  port  ci  M'huii  is  said  to  have  been 
executed  by  his  father ;  I'ht  True  and  Heady  Way  to  lean 
tAe  Latin  Tongue,  a  tract  included  in  Uartlib'a  book  on 
tho  lime  inbject;  and  A  Thnulalioit  oftkt  firm  Fim  Cmtat 

of  Tauo't  Ufrrsmlemmt.     He  died  in  !G"0. 

CAREW,  Thomas  ( 1563-1  Gai>),  an  En-li.sh  jioet.  wa.i 
bora  about  the  year  1589.  He  studied  at  Oxford,  and  uu 
the  completion  of  hia  course  waa  made  gentiewau  of  the 
privy  climber  to  Charles  L  At  eonrt  he  was  highly 
esteemed  for  tho  viv.n-ity  uf  his  wit  and  tho  elegance  <>f 
his  mauners ;  and  his  poetical  tastes  gained  him  the 
friendship  of  Ben  JonaoB,  Sr  William  DaTonant,  and 
other  celebrated  Utocaiy  men.  Ho  wioto  aovoral  aooneta^ 
amorous  pieces,  and  maaquos,  which  were  let  to  muaio  by 
ilcnry  Lawes  and  utli'^r  eminent  mastera.  Most  of  his 
smaller  pieces  ore  distiuguiaht^  by  peculiar  eweetnesa  and 
graa(folaea%  by  light  fsiety.  and  by  felieilona  earpreedoo. 
They  are  generally  occasional  poems,  ver*  d*  todM, 
addreobcd  to  ladies,  and  are  sometimes  exquisite  of  their 
kind.  His  longest  and  be^t  known  work  is  a  nia^que  • 
called  Calum  JUritaHuicMm,  performed  by  the  king  and 
several  of  the  nobleeat  Whitehall  on  Shrof  e  Tneaday,  1 63.\ 
Parts  iu  this  masque  wcro  taken  by  Lord  nr.T,ck!cy  and 
hi3  brother,  who  acted  in  iLc  fulluwiu^  year  iu  Mdtuu'a 
Comut.  The  Calum  is  fouudod  on  tho  Spaceio  delta  Beslia 
of  BsONO  (}.«.)(  and  ia  a  work  of  very  conaiderable  poetic 
merit  Some  of  the  introdnetoiy  veiees  nmind  etrongly  of 
Milton.  Carew  died  in  tho  prime  of  life  about  the  year 
1639.  The  best  edition  of  hiii  works  is  that  of  W.  C 
HazlitL 

CAREV,  HE.vBy(died  1743},fthaato«oiHipoekandiBaa 
cal  eomposer,  was  an  illegitimate  aon  of  uoorga  Savile, 

ilarquis  of  Halifax,  and  w.is  b<trn  towards  ibo  end  of 
the  17th  century.  Ue  studied  music  under  Lennert, 
Roi^ngrave,  and  Geminiatti,  but  never  attained  to  exce- 
lenoe  in  the  higher  departments  of  composition.  His  ballade 
and  songs,  however,  were  exceedingly  popular  at  the  time. 
Ho  wrote  aevei-al  dramatic  pieces  for  Covcnt  (lardeii 
theatre,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  a  burlesque 
tragedy  called  ChronwAetattikoloytt  (1734);  an  operetta 
called  the  I/onrst  Yorhhireman  ;  two  interludes,  called 
A'aMcy  and  Thoma»  and  Sally  ;  and  two  butlcdquo  opera.% 
called  Tk$  Dragon  of  Wantley  (1737)  and  Margery,  or  tho 
Dragmtm.  Hie  aongn  were  eoUeotiBd  and  published  by 
himself  in  a  work  called  Jhtltat  Ctntury  { 1 740) ;  and 
one  of  tlieni,  S.Jl'j  in  our  Alley,  the  most  ^;raceful  and 
natural  of  English  lyrics,  is  yet  popular.  His  dramatic 
works  were  pubUdiad  in  1743.  Curcy  died  at  an  ad- 
vanced ago  the  aame  year.  It  has  often  been  said  that  be^ut 
an  end  to  his  own  life,  bnt  the  story  had  no  good  foondation. 

C  ATIE  V,  Wi  LLi  .\  M,  D  D.  ( 1 70 1  - 1 81 1 ),  a  Rai.tist  mission- 
ary and  Oriental  scholar,  was  born  at  raiileraputy,  North- 
amptonshire, in  1761.  When  a  youth  he  worked  with  hia 
father,  who  was  a  shoemaker;  but  before  he  was  twenty 
yean*  of  a^'e  ho  joined  tiio  Baptists,  and  devoted  a  largo 
portion  of  L 13  timo  to  viil.i^'e  preaching.  In  1787  lie 
became  pastor  of  a  Baptist  congregation  in  Leicester,  and 
five  ^ean  after  waa  chosen  a  Baptist  miaaionary 
association  to  proceed  to  India  as  their  missionary.  On 
reaching  Bengal,  Curey  and  Ivn  companioim  kist  all  their 
property  in  the  Hugli ;  but  having  received  the  charge 
of  an  indigo  faotory  at  Alalda,  he  waa  aoon  able  to  pro- 
soeute  the  work  of  tranahtting  the  Bible  Into  Bengali  In 
1700  ho  quitted  Malda  for  Sorampore,  where  he  establi.<«hed 
a  church,  a  school,  and  a  printing  press  for  the  publica- 
tion of  Um  8erip4^rc.i  and  philological  worka.  m  1801 
Carey  was  appouitod  profesKW  of  Ofientai  laonagaa  in  i 
college  founded  at  Fort- William  by  the  Harqnifl  of 
Wellesloy  From  tlii.<  time  to  his  death  he  il:v.  N  d 
bimaeU  to  the  preparation  of  numerous  philotogical  works. 
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eoiiviiliiig  of  gnunnun  tnd  didSomriH  in  Ui«  MAhntta, 

Sftoskrit,  Punjabi,  Teiinga,  Bengali,  and  Eholjr,!  j  Ji  ilecta. 
The  Sanakrit  diotiooary  war*  uufortuoately  destroyed  hj  a 
fin  whiflik  hnk»  ant  in  the  printing  eatablishment  From 
tha  SanUDprn*  prav  there  iaaued  no  fawar  than  twenty-foar 
diChreok  ^natatioiia  of  the  Siiriptares,  all  edited  by  Dr 
Oaroy.    He  died  in  1834. 

CARQILL,  Donald  (1610-1 6S1),  one  of  the  kadtm 
of  the  CoTaMalm,  was  bom  in  1610.  He  was  educated 
at  St  Andrews,  and  aftem-ards  attached  himself  to  the 
PJx)te»tcra.  Aft«r  his  appointmcut  to  one  of  the  churches 
in  Glasgow,  he  made  himself  obnoxioua  to  OoTemmeut  by 
hia  open  reaiatanca  to  their  maaaorM.  CSompaUed  to 
taOMia  •!  *  diitHioo  fraai  bb  diaiga^  he  Tootatod  tiaek  to 
celebrato  th?  communion,  and  was  arrested,  but  w4s 
liberated  at  the  lostauce  of  some  of  hia  phvato  fneuda. 
He  was  afterwards  woonded  at  the  battie  of  Bothwell 
finding  tad  flad  to  fioUand,  whan  Iw  nmaioad  •  faw 
BonlOiL  On  hia  ratiini  Iw  joined  Bidiaid  Oanraroo  in 
publishing  the  Sanquhar  decl.irntion,  and  boMly  ricom- 
oanicatad  the  kiag  and  his  olBciala.  Me  was  soon  after- 
Wards  apprehended,  and  brought  to  EdiabaI|d^  whm  ha 
«M  baheadad  oa  the  37th  Jolj  1681. 

CARIA,  s  swritiiiio  pitmneo  of  Aab  Minor,  forming 
the  south-western  an^'V-  of  tLa  whole  peninsula.  It  was 
boooded  on  the  N.  by  Ionia  and  Lydia,  on  the  W.  and  S. 
tj  the  JEg*>a.Q.  Sea,  and  on  the  E.  by  Lycia  and  it  small 
port  of  Phrygia.  Its  limit  to  the  north  waa  the  nver 
Mieander,  except  near  the  mouth,  where  itn  cities  of  Mile- 
tus and  M>'us,  with  ;!i<.ir  ttirritories,  though  on  the  south 
aide  of  the  Mmnder,  were  included  in  Ionia.  Ita  praciaa 
OMlt  a  limit  ia  not  so  clearly  fiaad«  but  niaybo  ooomerad 
as  an  arbitrary  lino  drawn  from  the  Maander  a  little 
east  of  Antiochia  to  the  lofty  monntain  mass  of  Mount 
Cadmus  (Baba-dagh),  and  thenoa  along  the  great  ridge 
of  Salbacam  (Bo»dig^)  ia  •  dtceeUoii  tmcij  aonth 
to  the  sea,  wb«i»  the  praidoDtorr  on  Uw  irart  of  <fae 
Gulf  of  Macri  constitutes  the  limit  between  it  and 
Lycia.  The  coaat-iine  of  Caria  is  very  peeoliar,  being  wholly 
formed  by  a  MUMHioaof  great  promontories  adraodl^  ht 
oat  into  the  wtt,  Md  altiraaiing  with  deep  inleta  or  ^dfs, 
ninning  far  op  iiato  the  neinland.  The  iargeat  and  most 
important  of  these,  known  as  the  Ceramic  Gulf  or  Gulf  of 
CSoe,  extends  inland  for  folly  70  milea,  between  the  great 
Bountain  promontory  terminating  at  Myndns  on  the  north, 
and  that  which  extends  to  Cnidus  and  the  remirkablr-  hcir\- 
land  of  Cape  Krio-  on  the  south.  North  of  iLia  js  found 
the  deep  bay  called  in  ancient  times  the  Gulf  of  Jasua  (now 
known  as  the  Golf  of  Mendeliyah),  and  beyond  tbia  igain 
ma  the  deeper  ii^  whifih  fomwrfj  extended  Inbad 
between  Milotus  and  Prione,  but  nf  wL'ch  the  outer  part 
has  been  entirely  filled  up  by  the  alluvial  deposits  of  the 
Ma>A:uIcr,  while  the  innermost  arm,  called  in  ancient  times 
tha  Latmio  Oulf*  is  thus  oonrertod  into  n  kkei  Sooth  of 
Gape  Krioegain  ia  the  gulf  hnown  oa  die  Ckdf  «f  Dcri% 
with  several  minor  arms  and  snbordinato  inlets,  bounded 
on  the  south  by  a  mountainous  and  rugged  promautoty 
wIM  ^  tho  ancients  CVnoasema  (now  Cape  Alupo)  and 
anonemulT  i^garded  bj  them  as  forming  the  S.W.  angle 
of  Aan  Minor.  Between  tbia  headland  and  the  frontier 
of  Lycia  is  the  deep  snd  8holt^^^cd  bay  of  Mannarice,  notod 
in  modem  tim^  as  one  of  the  finest  harbours  in  tha  Medi- 
tomoean. 

Almost  the  whole  of  Caria  has  more  or  less  of  a  mountain 

ch.inicier.  The  two  great  mountain  masses  of  Cadmus 
(Btiba  dagh)  and  Salliacum  (Boz-dagh),  wliirh  arc  in  fact 

Grtiona  of  the  great  chain  of  Taurus  (see  Asia  ifixon), 
im  as  it  were  the  nucleus  to  which  the  whole  pbytteat 

framewf>rk  of  tlic  country  i-i  attached.    Fr'-m  tli' '-^ci  IrTtv 
ranges  there  «xt«uiiii  a  broad  table-land  in  many  part^  j 


fetaloing  o  haj^t  of  more  than  9000  feet,  iriitle  it  oandi 

down  offihoots  or  arms  of  a  rugged  and  mounLaiDoaS 
character,  on  the  north  towards  the  valley  of  the  Mieaadar, 
and  on  the  west  towards  the  ^Egean.  None  of  these  rangw, 
however,  attain  a  height  of  more  than  4000  feet,  with  the 
exception  of  Moont  Latoiua,  of  which  the  highest  enmmit, 
DOW  known  as  Besh  Parmak.  rises  to  about  4500  feet. 

This  deeply  indentmi  coast  is  accompiUued,as  m  most  simi- 
hir  cases,  Iqr  nnmerous  islands,  in  some  instances  separated 
only  by  narrow  straits  from  the  mainland.  Of  these  tl<f 
moat  celebrated  are  the  two  great  i.Hlati<ls  of  Rhodes  aud 
Cos.  But  besides  these  there  are  Sjmo,  TeloB,  Ni«yroi^ 
Galymnoa,  I<ero«^  and  Fatmoa,  all  of  which  have  been 
inhabited,  both  in  aneieDt  and  modem  timee,  and  aoain  of 
which  contain  excellent  harbours.  Of  these  Niayros  alona 
is  of  volcanic  onginj  the  others  bduug  to  the  same  lim^ 
stone  formation  with  the  rocky  headlands  of  the  OOMMt^  of 
wliifih  thqr  era  ia  f aet  mere  detaehed  ^ortioaiL 

Like  meet  of  flie  proviaeeo  of  Ana  Minor,  Oarla  was 
not  merely  a  territorial  division,  but  an  ethnographical  dis- 
trict, and  the  Cariaos  are  spoken  of  by  all  ancient  writers 
as  a  distinct  nation  from  their  neighbours,  the  Lydian^ 
Phrygians,  and  Lyciona.  Battheiroriginaad  enrlr  hif^tr  ry 
is  Tery  uncertain.  Aooording  to  n  traditio:^  gi  itr.-Uy 
adopted  by  tl  <■  Gneka,  they  weie  originally  called  Lelegeji, 
and  inhabited  the  islands  of  the  ^jgeap,  where  they  w«»re 
aobleet  to  Minos,  king  of  Crete,  and  fanned  the  sti«ngth  ct 
his  navy;  and  it  was  not  till  they  were  driren'out  of  th« 
islands  by  the  Greeks  that  they  settled  on  the  mainland. 
It  is  much  more  probable  that  they  wore  originally  estab- 
lished on  the  continent,  and  from  thence  extended  Hmt 
power  over  the  idende  of  tte  jEgeea.  Thai  thef  were  in 
Tsry  early  times  a  powerful  and  wnrlikcprnplc,  distingatabed 
for  their  maritime  skill  and  enterprise,  may  be  considered 
as  clearly  proved,  an<l  ^  i.s  indeed  a  natural  resoltof  the 
pecoliar  ooufigoratioa  of  their  cooato.  fiat  at  the  poiiod 
when  we  Urat  obtain  definite  hiatorieal  information 

ing  them,  thoy  had  not  only  been  ex{>ellcd  from  tha 
Cycladea  and  outlying  islands  of  the  JiLgmn,  but  had  been 
driven  beekinto  the  interior,  In  :-i  the  coasts  and  islaadi 
of  their  own  country,  which  had  been  occupied  by  Greeks 
of  Dorian  race,  who  had  formed  a  Hexapolis  or  league  of 
six  cities,  including  three  on  the  island  of  Rhodes,  together 
with  Cos,  and  Cnidus  and  Haiicanassus  on  the  mainland 
Besidea  these  principal  artOemnale  the  Greeks  gradnaHj 
colonized  the  whole  of  the  coast  region,  which  was  h»  ni  s 
sometimes  designated  l>y  the  name  of  Doris.  But  tJjo 
Carians  always  maintaiued  thcmitclvcs  in  the  interior  of 
the  countTT,  and  continued  to  be  recogniaed  as  n 
race,  like  UiB  Lydiani  and  FhiTginna^  Some  writere  indeed 
are  inclined  to  believe  that  the  people  called  Z»yb<<ks  or 
Xebeks,  who  occupy  the  inland  mountain  districts  of  Oaria, 
and  are  distingui^ed  from  their  neighbours  by  certun 
I  leculiaiitiee,  an  iinenl  deaoendanta  of  ue  nndent  Ceriinff. 
Oaria  peaaed  with  littfe  Neietatt«e  nnder  the  Fenian 

yoke,  but  afterwards  joined  in  the  Tonic  revolt,  rind  foacht 
hard  against  the  Persian  generals  before  it  again  submitted. 
From  this  time  till  its  conqneet  by  Alamnder,  it  eontinned 
to  be  subject  to  Persia,  bat  nnder  }Mi|ioca  or  rulers  of  its 
own,  who  resided  at  Hahcamaxsua,  and  were  strongly  im- 
bued with  the  ]irinciplc9  of  Greek  civilization  (.ivo  Hali- 
CARNAUVs).  The  last  of  these  native  princes  was  named 
Pixodaroa,  and  after  his  death  the  throne  waa  nanrped  hf 
a  Persian  named  OrMntobates,  whi^  off  rfyi  a  vigorous  resist-- 
anco  to  Alexander  the  Great.  But  after  the  capture  of  the 
npibil,  Halicarna.i'iin,  which  sustained  a  long  siege,  the 
rest  of  Oaria  was  quickly  sabdued.  Alexander  at  first 
bestowed  it  upon  Ada,  a  prineen  of  the  native  dynasty, 
but  it  w;is  !-:.ir,|\  inr'-.rivir.i'.L'd  with  the  Macedonian  kingdom 
I  by  his  succcssuri,  and  in  common  with  the  a^joiniug  di»- 
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tricta  of  Asia  31ioor  poased  ancooauTe^  undar  tha  Sjrrian 
kin^  and  thoso  of  Pergamoa.    It  waa  unitad  with  the 

Roman  empire  after  tho  extinction  of  tbo  laltcf  dynasty, 
and  became  a  part  of  the  Roman  prorince  of  Aaia.  From 
tUa  period  it  baa  no  separata  history  «f  ita  own,  and  in 
common  with  the  real  of  Asia  Minor  became  a  part  of  the 
monarchy,  tirst  of  iho  Scljukian  and  afterwards  of  the 
Ottoman  Turks, 

The  principal  dtioa  of  Oaria  in  aocieat  times  were 
CWdiM  and  Halicarnaaaiis  od  tba  aaa-eoaat,  tnd  Alabanda, 
Mylaaa,  and  Stratouicea  in  tho  interior.  At  the  present 
day,  Badrum,  which  occupies  the  site  uf  lialica(uaj>&u3,  is 
•til]  a  place  of  some  importance;  while  the  two  most  con- 
Mderable  towns  in  tha  inUrior  aia  Melaasa  (the  ancient 
Myksa)  aQd^[tjghla,in  tha  centra  of  tba  high  inland  plateau. 
The  portions  of  tho  prorioco  adjoining  the  valley  of  tho 
Jdjeander  are  fertile,  and  produce  excellent  fi^ond  nusms ; 
vliiie  the  mountains  near  the  sea-coast  af*  for  the  moat 
port  clothed  with  forests,  which  render  the  accnary  of  the 
diatriet  among  the  most  beautiful  in  Asia  Minor.  (E.U.&) 

C.VRIACO,  or  San  Felue  he  Austri.*,  a  town  on 
the  north  coast  of  YenezucH,  in  the  state  of  Cumaua, 
Vttiated  at  the  east  end  of  the  gulf  to  which  it  gives  its 
name,  in  10"  27'  45  "  N.  lat.  and  03'  13'  21'  W.  long 
Tho  surrounding  di.^triet  proiUicus  cotton  of  tho  finust 
quality.    Population  about  7000. 

CARIBB£AN  SEA,  that  part  of  the  Atlantis  Ocean 
lying  Intween  the  coasia  of  Obntnl  and  Soutll  Aaiariea 
and  tbo  islands  of  Cuba,  Ilayti,  and  Poito  Rico^  Sod  the 
Lo«sward  fttid  Windward  Islands. 

CARIUBKE  ISLANDS,  in  its  mure  extended  aanaa,  is  a 
name  applied  to  tha  whola  of  the  WNtlodiaa;  bnt  strictly, 
it  only  comprdianda  that  cloatcr  of  Idanda  atraldking  from 
Porto  liico  to  the  coast  of  South  America,  and  known  as 
the  Leeward  and  Windward  Islands.    See  West  Indies. 

CAR  IBS  (in  German  A'arat6m},  a  people  of  lied  Indian 
nea^  whidi,  »t  tbo  timo  of  the  discovery  of  America  by 
Dolombaa,  waa  dis  moat  important  along  the  northern 
soast  of  the  Boutheru  continent,  and  in  a  number  of  the 
islands  of  what  is  atill  known  aa  the  Caribbean  Sea.  They 
were  a  atron^j  lrailt>  warlika^  ood  aggressive  people,  and 
>ffered  a  pertinacious  resistance  to  the  advances  of  tho 
Europeans,  before  whoee  arrival  they  had  rendered  them- 
selve-s  an  object  of  terror  to  tho  other  inhabitants  of  the 
retcioD.  They  a;ppear  to  have  been  addicted  to  canoi* 
bduan,  tad  tbo  ywj  void  cannibal  ja  not  ImpNAobly' 
ierired  from  a  corruption  of  their  name.  From  the 
ulands  they  Lave  for  the  most  jjart  disappeared,  and  their 
principal  settlement  is  now  in  the  repubUa  of  Hoiidoras, 
■^lara  thaj  fonn  •  vanr  induatdooa  and  proaparoua  nrt 
of  ibo  population,  wnOo  atill  retaining  tbefr  original 
langnagc  and  many  of  their  jM:culiar  custon.-.  'I'hey 
are  to  be  found  principaliy  in  the  district  between  tho 
Paitpok  rirer  and  the  Belize.  Their  immigration  into 
Hoodons  dates  onlj  fn»aalxNit  1796,  when  the  English, 
wauy  of  the  eontinual  diaturbaneea  which  they  occasioned, 
Iran-'^jtorted  them  in  a  body  from  Dominici  and  St  Vincent 
to  tho  i^^land  of  Rootan.  In  tliese  islands  they  diTided 
into  two  great  tribea,  known  aa  tbo  Rad  and  the  BladE 
Caribe,  of  whom  the  former  wero  tho  pure  descendants 
of  the  ancient  stock,  while  the  latter  wero  brgcly  inter, 
mingled  with  Negro  blood.  To  the  same  race  probably 
bekogtha  Qalibi  ia  French  Ooiana,  tha  Yooi  in  Ycnamala, 
tbo  Oomaaagotto,  Oo  Variagotto,  and  Tarioos  otber  tribea 
of  the  continent. 

CAIilCATURE  (Itaiian  caruxUura,  i.e.,  "ritmUo  ridi- 
c<Ao,"  from  carieart,  to  load,  to  charge ;  French  eMatye)  may 
bo  defined  aa  tho  art  of  aroMag  tba  grotaaquo  to  tho 
porposaaofMtlia,  Tha  iraM  ^aaiieatoia*  «M  tetttMd 
aa  Ba#ik  by  8ir  TboaMa  Brawaa  (IWff-lCeS).  ia  lii 


Chrittiait  Mania,  a  poatluiiBeni  work ;  it  ia  next  found, 
still  in  ita  Italian  form,  in  No.  637  of  tho  Spectator;  it 

was  adopted  by  Johnson  in  his  Dictionary  (1757),  and 
only  assumed  ita  modern  guise  toward  the  end  of  the 
18th  caataiy,  whoa  iti  aaa  and  oomprebaoaion  bccaaia 
general. 

Little  that  is  not  eoigectural  can  be  written  concerning 
caricature  among  tho  ancients.  Fow  trace-s  of  the  comic 
ate  diacoretable  in  I^ptian  art, — three  i>apyri  only  of  a 
aatirical  tandaney  being  known  to  oxiat,  atid  thcao  appear- 
ing  to  L^l'vip;  r;i'J!rT  to  tho  cla.s3  of  itbyphallic  drolleries 
than  to  that  oi  tho  ironicoi  grotesque.  Among  the  Giecks, 
though  but  fewand  dubious  data  are  extant,  itseems  poMibIa 
that  caricalura  maj  not  have  been  altogathat  uukaowa. 
Their  taato  for  pictorial  parody,  indeed,  has  bean  aofl- 
ciently  proved  by  plentiful  discoveries  of  pottery  painted 
with  butlesque  subjects.  Aristotle,  moioover,  who  dia- 
approved  of  the  groteaqoa  ill  art,  condemns  in  strong 
terms  the  pictures  of  a  Certain  Fauson,  who,  alluded 
to  by  Arlstophjinej,  uA  th«  subjact  of  OBO  uf  Lodaa^ 
ariDcdot&s,  is  hailed  by  M.  Cham;  flcory  as  the  doyen  of 
caricalun.tts.  That  the  grotesijue  in  plastic  art  waa 
jiractihod  by  tbc  Romans  is  evident  from  the  curious  ficscoea 
unearthed  at  Pomitoiiand  Hercul.ineuin  ;  from  thu  mention 
in  Fiiny  of  certain  p.iintcru  cok'bratcd  fur  burlesque 
pictures;  fiom  tho  curious  fanta&ics  graven  in  geins  and 
railed  Gr/ili ;  and  from  tha  number  of  itbypluUiie  ca|Hricea 
that  bavo  daaecodod  to  modern  tioaa.  But  in  apito  of 
thcsQ  ovideucca  of  Greek  and  Roman  humour,  in  spite  of 
the  famoiu  comic  statuette  of  Caracoik,  and  of  the  moie 
famous  yi-aJi(o  of  the  Crucifixion,  the  caricaturists  of  the 
old  world  muat  ba  aougbt  for,  not  amoug  ita  paintaia  and 
senlptors,  but  among  iu  poala  anil  aramatbta.  Tba 
comedi(»  of  Aristophanes  and  the  epigrams  of  M  .sin, 
to  tho  Athens  of  Pericles  and  the  Rome  of  Douutmn,  what 
the  etchings  of  Oillray  and  the  bthographn  of  Daumier 
were  to  the  London  ol  Qaotga  IIL  and  the  raria  of  tha 
Citizen  Kmg. 

Duriii'^  tho  long  dusk  of  the  Middle  Agcd  a  vast  mass 
of  material  was  accumulated  for  the  study  ot  the  grotesque, 
but  ielectioo  becomes  even  moie  diffieolt  than  with  the 
Bcarco  relics  if  nntiquily.  Mfth  the  building  (f  tho 
cathedrals  oiigumud  a  new  style  ol  art ;  astrange  luixiure  oi 
memories  of  paganism  and  Christian  imaginings  was  called 
into  boiog  for  tha  adommant  uf  tboaa  graat  atniaghoida  of 
urban  Oath^ieiam,  and  I'n  this  tho  coataa  and  brutal 
materialism  of  the  jnipular  humour  found  its  largest  and 
freest  expression.  Qa  luissal  margo  and  sign  board,  on 
stall  and  entablature,  in  gurgoyle  and  initial,  the  grotesque 
dia^yad  ita^  in  aa  inhaito  variatj  of  forma,  Oltaa 
obecena  and  horribly  oftaa  qtuiat  and  faataati^  it  fa 
diiScult,  if  ri  I  nl  solutely  imjtossible,  to  determine  the 
import  of  this  inextricable  tangle  of  imagery.  It  has  been 
pretended  that  it  constituted  an  immense  network  of 
symbolism,  ia  which  the  truths  of  the  Church  were  sat 
forth  in  fomu  intelligible  to  the  popular  mind  A  second 
interprclftliou  w  that  it  is  merely  tho  result  of  tho  decor- 
ative artist's  caprice.  A  third  school  has  sought  to  dia- 
coivor  In  wuuk  of  it  tbo  avidences  of  tha  struggle  for 
?;iprr;rtnry  bt'wccn  tho  "ernlnr  clergy  and  the  friore. 
Leiviiiu:  all  this  on  ouo  ii»ae,  however,  until  the  appli- 
caticn  to  1. :  clueology  of  tho  comparative  method  shall  have 
made  tha  matter  aomawhat  daarar,  it  will  be  aufficient  ia 
this  pboa  to  tamark  Ibe  pvavalanea  ef  three  great  popoltf 
types,  or  figures,  each  of  \vhioh  may  bo  credited  with  a 
satirical  intention,— of  lleynard  the  Fox,  tho  hero  of  tha 
famous  mediffival  romance ;  of  the  Devil,  that  paaaKiito 
oMdissTal  aatithaaii  cf  God ;  aad  of  Death,  tha  aatcttrttt 
aad  inammt  alnfatoa.  Sim  popularity  of  iba  JmI  a 
•ridiBoad     the  fad  that  utthm  thaa  fof^-thna  towaa 
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in  England,  France,  %ni  Qennany  are  enumerated  as 
po9«cuing  sets  of  tlie  Danco  of  Dc&ih,  tbat  grapdic»e 
alMcvelling  e«rica  of  capricotiu  tlio  contomplatioD  uf  which 
the  Mid<U«  Afaa  iound  m  mueh  couaoUtion.  It  «»s 
rawrved  for  ]IoIb«in  (1498-1591),  selxfng  tlit  idra  tnd 
resuming  all  that  hU  contemporariet  thought  and  felt  on 
the  subject,  to  produce,  in  hia  fift/'threo  jaaenificent 
«teliiiigli  «(  the  Daiuo  ]^Ian1>r^  the  BaM,  wad  uarupa  the 
greatest.  Ml  ot  ■atirical  tnoralitiM  knowv  to  tno  nwidora 
world. 

It  it  in  the  tumult  of  the  Ronaljiance,  indeed,  that  carica- 
toro  in  its  modern  aaneo'  ma/  be  said  to  iiave  been  bom. 
The  great  popular  norvmeiiti  nqvirad  mwra  tradi  Tdiiete 

of  comment  or  censure;  the  perfection  to  which  tho  artb 
of  deaign  were  attaining  supplied  the  means;  the  invention 
of  printing  enaured  ite  diaaemination.  The  earliest  genuine 
piece  of  pictorial  ironj  that  has  been  discovered  is  a 
caricature  (H99)  relating  to  Louis  XII.  and  his  Italian 
War.  But  it  was  tho  Ileformation  that  produced  the  first 
(uU  crop  of  satirical  ephemerii^  and  the  heads  of  Luther 
nnd  Akznnder  YI.  era  tberafore  the  direel  eneeetova  of 
the  masks  that  smirk  an??  fr  i-rn  fmrn  thr  "  rrirtoons  "  of 
Pm»(I\  sud  the  Chamai  i.  i-  airl^  started  \>y  Lucas  Craaach, 
a  friend  of  Luther^  in  his  Pauionalt  of  Christ  and  Anti- 
ckritt  caricature  was  patnaUised  in  FlMCe  vnder 

thel^Higuo,  but  on\y  to  pn?*  into  tbe  bandi  of  tbe  Dutch, 
who  supplied  tho  rest  of  Europe  with  more  or  Iiiss  satirical 
prints  during  tlio  whole  of  tlib  next  century.  A  curious 
reaction  is  Tisible  in  the  work  of  Peter  Breughel  (1510- 
1S70)  towards  the  grotesque  diablmt  and  macaberesque 
morality  of  tnedinTal  art,  tbe  last  original  and  striking 
noto  of  wtiich  is  caught  in  the  compositions  of  Jacques 
Oallot  (1593-1635),  and,  in  a  leaa  degree,  in  thoae  of  bia 
fol]ow«n,StefnnodeUaBe1ln<lC10-I6l4)«nd8«lvntorRoBe 
(1615-1673).  Ontbeotherhand.howcver,  Callotjone  of  the 
greatest  masters  of  the  grotesque  that  ever  lived,  in  certain 
of  his  Caprice*,  nd  ID  bis  two  fsmous  sets  of  prints,  the 
iSitiret  d«  la  giurre,  OMj  be  said  to  antieipete  oertain  pro- 
ductions of  Hogerth  nnd  Oojn,  and  ao  to  hnve  founded 
the  school  of  troMCkl^rf  whieh  mw-A-dny*  doea  duty  iv* 
caricature. 

la  England,  dnringtbe  1  Ctkeentnry,  earieainre  ean  liafdlj 

be  said  tohnto  exist"!  :it  -•.]!, — a  grotf^Tnc  f>f  Mary  Stuart 
as  a  mermaid,  a  pen  iiud  mk  sketch  of  which  is  yet  to  bo 
aaail  in  tbe  Bolls  Office,  being  the  onlj  example  of  it 
knovD.  Tlia  Great  Rebellion,  howerer,  Mted  aa  the 
Refonnatioa  had  ddne  in  Qermsoy,  and  Cavalier*  and 
lioundheads  caricatured  each  other  freely.  At  tijis  period 
satirical  pictures  usually  did  duty  as  the  title  pages  of 
eennilooa  pnmphlete;  but  one  inatanee  ia  known  of  the 
employment  during  the  war  of  a  grotesque  allegory  as  a 
banner,  while  tbe  end  of  tho  cominonweaJth  produced  a 
satirical  pack  of  jtlayiiig  cards,  probably  of  Dutch  origin. 
The  Dutch,  indeed,  aa  already  haa  been  stated,  were  the 
great  purveyors  of  pictorial  aatire  at  tbia  time  and  during 

the  carl)-  part  of  the  nrxt  century.  In  Enj^lanc!  the  wi; 
of  tho  victorious  parly  was  rather  vocal  than  pictorial,  in 
France  the  xpirit  of  caricature  waa  ateralj  repressed;  and 
it  waa  from  Holland,  bold  in  ita  repnbliean  freedom,  and 
rieli  in  painters  and  etchers,  that  issued  the  flood  of  prints 
nnd  medals  wlnrh  illustriite,  tlirou:;h  cumbrous  allegories 
and  elaborate  symbotiiutioa,  the  principal  political  passages 
of  boCli  the  former  eonntriea,  from  the  Beatoiation  (16S0)  to 
the  South  Sea  Uublle  (1720).  Tho  moat  distinguished  of 
the  Dutch  artists  was  llomain  do  lloogho  (1638-1720),  a 
follower  of  GkUct,  who,  without  any  of  the  weird  power  of 
hii  matter,  possesaed  a  certain  aktU  in  gronpiog  and 
faenhy  of  ^rote«que  sug?estiT«Deea  that  made  hia  point  a 
mr>r.t  ustful  \vcn[>ni,  to  \ViUia«  of  OrMig*  dvrins  tu  long 
struggle  with  Louis  XXV. 


A  T  U  R  E 

The  18th  century,  however,  may  bo  called  empbatieallj 
the  Age  of  Caricature.  The  spint  is  evident  in  letters  ^% 
in  art;  in  the  Corci  groto.;quor  of  S-.vift,  in  the  coarser 
tiuayt*  of  SmoUett,  in  tbe  koon  ironies  of  Ileurj  Fielding 
in  tite  .Ariatopbanic  tendency  of  Foote's  farcoa,  no  lexi  thaa 
in  tho  masterly  mornlitics  of  Hti^'.irlli  anri  tho  truculent 
satires  of  Gillray.  The  first  evout  that  called  fortii 
earieatorae  in  any  nnmber  waa  the  pneeeatitm  (1 710)  «f 
Dr  S4chovcrcl!  ;  most  of  thr-e,  however,  \A't*  inijKirtationt 
from  Hijllan(i,  and  ouly  in  tha  cxcilenicul  atttniJ.int  ''-n 
the  South  Sea  Bubble,  some  ten  years  later,  can  the  Hn^li^L 
school  be  aaid  to  liaTe  began.  Starting  into  acttre  beinf 
with  tilie  ininialiy  of  Valpole  {1TS1),  it  Unnriahed  under 
that  statesman  for  some  twenty  yc-iim,  —  the  "hterc>j;ly|ihics,' 
as  its  prints  werj  named,  gra]'liica]ly  enoujb,  often  circulat- 
ing on  fans.  )t  continued  to  iunreriFo  m  importance  and 
audacitj  till  the  reign  of  Pitt  (1757-17G1),  trhcn  in 
activitj  was  somewhat  abated.  It  rose,  however,  to  a 
greater  height  than  over  during  the  rulu  of  Dulc  ^1701- 
1763),  and  aince  that  time  its  influence  baa  esteoded 
without  a  aiagle  cheek  Tbe  artiste  whoee  comhinstiom 
arnu.-icd  the  public  during  this  earlier  period  arc,  with 
few  cxceptioDN,  but  little  known  and  not  greatly  esteemed. 
Anjong  them  were  two  amateurs,  the  counters  of  Bur- 
lington and  General  Townabend;  Ooup7,  Boitard,  and 
Lidtard  were  Frenchmen ;  Yandergncht  and  Vanderbeak 
were  Dutchmen.  But  it  must  not  l>o  forgotten  tLaS 
this  period  witnessed  also  tho  ri&e  oi  William  liogarth 
(1697—17(4).  Aa  a  political  caricaturist  this  great  mak 
was  not  successful,  save  in  a  few  isolated  examples,  as  in 
the  portraits  of  AYilkes  and  Churchill ;  but  as  a  moralitt 
and  social  satirist  ho  has  not  yet  been  cqnalied.  The 
pablication,  in  1732,  of  his  Modtm  Midnight  Conwcrtatim 
maj  he  aaid  to  mark  an  epoch  in  the  hiefanj  of  caricatnrai 
Mention  must  also  be  made  of  Paul  Sandby  (IT^Ii-lSOS). 
who  was  not  a  profcs^oaal  caricaturist,  though  he  joined  is 
the  pictorial  hue-and-cry  against  Hogarth  and  Lord  Bat«, 
and  who  is  best  remembered  as  the  founder  of  the  £ogli»h 
school  of  water-colour;  and  of  John  Collet  (1 723-1768), 
said  to  have  been  a  pupil  of  Hogarth,  a  kindly  and  indus- 
trious bamouriat^  rareljr  venturing  into  tbe  arena  of  politics. 
Daring  tho  latter  half  of  the  centmy,  however,  |iolitieaf 

caricature  V)pgan  to  be  Fomctrhat  more  skilfully  hanc!1'J 
than  of  old  by  James  Sayer,  a  satinst  m  the  ]>ay  of  tho 
younger  Pitt,  while  social  grotesques  were  pleasantly 
treated  bj  Hem?  William  Bnnbnry  (l7&0-iail)  and 
Woodward.  These  pononalitiee,  however,  interesttng  a* 
they  are,  are  dwarfed  into  insij^nificanco  by  the  great  figure 
of  James  Gillray  (1757-1815),  in  whose  haud.i  pi  litical 
caricature  became  almcat  epic  for  grandeur  of  Ci  ticcption 
and  far-reaching  saggestivcneM,  It  is  to  the  works  of  tbLi 
man  of  genius,  indeed,  and  (in  a  loss  degree)  to  those  of 
hia  contemporary,  Thomas  Uowhndion  ( 1  T.'xi-l 827),  ai 
artiet  of  great  and  varied  powers,  that  hiatoriana  moat 
turn  for  the  popular  lefleetton  of  all  the  political  aolahilia 
of  the  end  of  tho  If^'h  and  tbe  beginning  of  tlio  l?tli 
centuries.  England  may  bo  said  to  have  been  the  choeeo 
home  of  caricature  during  this  period.  In  Fnnca*  Itnid 
and  intile  under  tbe  Monarehj,  it  had  naanmad  aa 
immense  importance  under  the  Itevolntion,  and  a  dond  of 
hideous  pictorial  lil>els  uas  tlio  result  ;  but  even  the 
Berdtttion  left  no  such  notes  through  its  own  artists,  though 
Fragonard  (1739-1606)  himself  was  of  the  nomber,  aa 
came  from  tho  grr.vrrs  of  Gillrriy  and  Ttowlandson.  Ia 
Germany  caricaturi;  did  nut  cxi»L  Only  in  Spain  was 
there  to  be  found  an  artist  capable  of  entering  into  com- 
petition with  themaateia  of  the  antirieal  groteeque  of  nb  r- 
England  oonld  hooat  Th9  worka  of  IVandaoo  Cc'}  a  y 
Lucicnt-'  (1746-1828)  vro  '  scribed  byniiophile  Oantitr 
as  "a  mixture  of  thosu  of  JtcwWau  It,  Wattc&o.  andthf 
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wmriCMl  diMBM  «f  RabelaU,"  and  Champfleoiy  dilOOVM 
■nalogiM  between  him  and  Hooort  DiMimMir,  li»  giMtost 
carieatoriat  of  modero  France. 

TLo  satirical  groteeque  of  the  ISlti  ceutury  liad  beeu 
chajMiteriaed  hj  a  sort  of  gnodioM  bmtality,  bj  a  certain 
Tigoraui  tkmeiaitf,  hf  a  viohaM  of  axpninkiD  and 
intention,  th^t  appear  tnoustroaa  in  these  days  of  rpscrvo 
aod  restraint,  but  that  doubtless  sorted  well  enough  with 
the  strong  party  feelings  and  fierce  political  passions  of  the 
aga.  After  tbe  downfall  of  Napoleon  (1815)^  however, 
whan  atdfs  %raa  o?«r  aad  men  wei«  wearf  and  eatJified, 
a  change  in  matter  and  iniuncr  came  orcr  the  caricature 
of  the  period.    In  connectiuu  with  this  change,  the  aame 

of  George  Cmiksbank  (1792  ),  au  artist  who  stretches 

haode  on  t}M  ««•  tida  towards  Hogarth  and  QiUrajr,  and 
on  the  otter  towardi  Leech  and  Tsndel,  deesrvet  hononr- 
able  tufiition.  Cniiksbaiik'H  political  caricatures,  some 
of  which  were  designed  for  the  M|uib8  of  Williom  Uone 
(1779-1843)^  am,  comparatively  iiptjaking,  untuteresting; 
his  ambition  was  that  of  Hogarth — the  pruductiou  of 
" moral  comedies. "  Muck  of  his  work,  therefore,  may  be 
said  to  form  a  link  in  the  chain  of  deTclupmcnt  through 
wliidi  has  faawd  that  inmical  fnw*  to  which  refer- 
•nea  has  dioadj  been  nedeu  In  1889,  ttowarer,  began 
to  appear  the  faiantH  series  of  lithographs,  signed  II. li, 
ih&  work  of  Juhu  Duyld  (1798-18G8).  These  apt  but 
feeble  jocularities  are  interesting  other  than  politically; 
thin  nod  waaklj  aa  thm  are^  they  inaagnrata  tha  ^jrla  of 
poUtieal  cuieatara  wnieb  obtains,  with  bat  few  and 
ilii^ht  variations,  at  the  present  date.  In  France,  me  nr.  ilo, 
with  the  farcical  designs  of  Pigal  and  the  realistic  skctchot 
of  Hfloii  Uoooier,  the  admirable  portrait-busts  of  Dantan 
Uis  jounger,  and  the  fine  military  and  low-life  drolleries  of 
Charlet  (1792-1845)  were  appoeriog,  and  in  these  modem 
social  caricature  may  bo  &iid  to  be  fairly  embodied.  Up 
lo  this  date,  though  joomalism  and  caricature  had  somo- 
timea  joinod  hands  (sa  in  tha  sms  vt  tha  Crqfttmam  aad 
tha  A>iti jacobin,  and  particularly  in  Let  Hrvoludon*  d« 
F nnce  et  de  BrabasU  and  Let  Attet  det  A  i>6tres),  the  alliance 
had  boon  but  brief;  it  was  naervsd  for  Charles  Philipon 
(1803-1862).  who  Biar  ba  oJled  the  lather  of  comic 
joomalisoi,  to  nska  ft  Uuting:  Za  Caricature,  founded 
by  Fhilipou  in  1831,  and  suppressed  in  1833  after  a  brief 
but  glorums  career,  was  followed  bj  Le  Charivari,  which  is 
perhaps  the  most  renowned  of  tha  innnoMnilila  anlerprises 
of  tlus  extraordinary  man.  Among  the  artistii  ho 
assembled  round  him,  the  highest  place  is  held  by  IIuuur«} 
r)aumier,  a  draughtsman  of  great  skill,  and  a  caricaturist 
of  immensa  vigoar  aad  aodacity.  Another  of  Philipon's 
band  wm  Sulpice  Ftol  CharalMr  <1801-186«),  bettsr 
I'Down  &n  Gavdmi,  in  whose  bands  modem  social  caricature, 
^'ivaoccd  by  Crutkshank  and  Charlet,  assumed  its  present 
L-iii^e,  and  becamo  elegant  Mention  must  also  be  made  of 
fihaadtiUa  (1803-1847),  the  illustrator  of  La  Fontaine, 
tod  a  modem  patron  of  the  medlaval  skeleton ;  of  Trovi^i, 
fi'.'ii'T  i  f  the  famous  hunchback  "  Xfayeux  ;"  aud  of 
Aaedte  de  Xo^or  "Cham,"  the  wittiest  and  most  ephemeral 
f  pu^orial  attlrist&  In  1840,  the  pleasantries  of 
having  come  to  an  end,  there  was  founded,  in  imitation  of 
i\iu  cQtcrprise  of  PhiUpoa,  a  oomio  journal  which,  under 
the  tide  of  Ptuuh,  or  (he  London  Charioari,  has  since 
bseoma  fanuraa  all  OTar  the  worM.  Ita  earliest  illustrators 
wsra  John  Leseh  (1817-1884)  and  Kehard  Doyk,  whoso 
J  rowings  were  full  of  the  richest  grotev^uo  humour.  It  is 
IS.  tha  pages  of  Puruk  tbat  the  growth  of  modem  pictorial 
pleasantry  may  licst  be  traced.  Of  late  years  all  the 
"cBftOooa,"  or  political  caricatures,  have  boon  the  work 
•f  J(4a  Tenniel ;  they  exhibit  few  of  the  features  of 
caricature  as  it  was  understood  by  Oillray  and  Daumitr  ; 

tbstr  object  ia  not  to  excito  hatred  or  contempt,  but  at 


I  most  to  raise  a  smOa  In  soeai  mbleets,  Geor^  DnoMitisr, 

n  6no  draught-^lI)^in,  though  fiotuewbiit  n'^.Tun-rwl  :ir!'l  fcmd 
oi  ii  singlo  type  ui  face  aud  llguro,  has  carnt^  tho  iromcai 
ijfiuve,  rcci^ived  by  Leech  from  Gdvarni  aadCliarlel)tO  the 
highest  point  of  aUgaooe  it  has  attained. 

Of  cerioatora,  in  tha  primitive  sense  of  tha  word,  (here 
is  but  littln.  The  faf!  of  the  French  Empire  and  the 
subsequent  siege  of  Vmia,  together  with  the  reign  of  the 
Conunune — a  popular  moTement,  though  oonfined  to  a 
single  city — ^prodooed  a  plentifol  crop  «f  gennina  earica* 
turee,  lamarhaUe  both  for  Httemess  a^  for  lUtility. 
Among  tliti  fevv  rarii'aluri.'.H  tliut  now  find  favour  may  be 
mentiuned  the  graceiul  aad  ginial  capric«a  of  Samboume, 
the  clever  portraits  of  "Qill,"  a  I'ari.sian  artist,  aud  especially 
the  remarkable  series  of  portraits  published  in  London  since 
1862,  in  Vanity  Fair,  the  work  of  Pellegrini,  which  are  cer- 
tainly tlio  most  rciuarkable  of  their  kind  that  liave  ippotcd 
since  the  superb  grot<i^ques  of  Hooor^  Daumior. 

See  Oran,  for  Diwing  CfaHeaturt,  wdft  «a  Mmf  w 

C<nAie  PittHtiHft  Lsuaoa,  1788,  8vo ;  Ifolcolm,  UiM»Uttt  UttleJk  •/ 
Ut4  All  </  (UritJturimg,  London.  1813.  4to;  Wrixhti  Uftttrf^ 
CuruxUun  ohd  fiMi^fasAi  LUenUurt  and  Art,  LoBdao,  IMS; 
Jaime,  JfiH*  ill  Ja  CMosfiu*;  Chsoinfleunr,  Hiiteirt  JU  /•! 
Caricaturt  Anttpit,  FklfahSta;  MilMftJt  laCmrieatHrtifjJrriie, 
Paru.  8ro;  HiMf  i$  Is  OsrMwa  m  M«y*n  Agt,  Sro; 
ffufoirt  Je  la  CmrtmOw  mat  (s  a^MltiM,  Is  JbstomWfM,  «l 
VEtApirt,  Paris,  8ra 

CARIES,  ulceration  of  bone,  id  tha  result  of  infiauiUia* 
tioo,  and  resembles  in  its  chief  eharseteristies  nleeiation  in 
soft  tissues,  as  skin  aad  mnscla.    Bitnated  in  a  tiasaa 

largely  composed  of  inorganic  material,  it  is  chronic  in  ilrt 
course,  and  cured  with  diiiicult]^.  The  exciting  cause  is 
generally  an  injury.  It  is  frequently  associated  with 
scrofula.  The  cancellated  tissue  of  bone  is  specially  lisLlo ; 
the  short  bones  of  the  hand  and  foot,  the  articular  extre- 
mities of  the  long  boiicR,  and  the  bones  forming  Iho 
Tsrtebral  column  are  its  chief  seats.  It  is  preceded  by  the 
fovmiAion  of  matter,  and  when  this  eeespoe,  either  by 
natural  processes  or  by  Iho  a.s.ii.9tai!:  ~  (  '  th.o  surgeon,  the 
difitMised  Lone  can  bu  felt  by  the  aia  of  a  prubo,  pa<>8cd 
through  the  ainos  or  channel  which  leads  to  the  carious 
boon.  Thia  iimw  does  not  heal  notil  the  disease  heals  or 
is  removed.   Tha  treatment  generally  adopted  emaists  in 

removing  the  diseancd  bono  by  gouging  or  by  excision, 
if  the  primary  abscess  is  opened  aud  dressed  autiseptically 
for  a  lengthsnsd  period,  the  ulcerated  bone  often  heals 
without  further  operation.  This  method  of  treatment  is 
most  valuable  in  cases  of  oaiiea  of  the  vertebral  column,  in 
which  it  would  be  impoaaihla  to  IWBOVtt  the  dJeoMa  hj 
gongiog  or  excision. 

CABIOIfiUYO,  a  town  of  northern  Italy,  in  the  pravmea 
of  Turin,  and  abont  20  milci  south  of  that  city,  i.s  Kituatcd 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Po,  here  crossed  by  a  woi»don  bridge. 
It  is  surrounded  by  old  waUs,  and  has  a  handsome  chttt^, 
built  in  1 766,  acemding  to  the  design  oi  Alfieri,  a  eommunal 
college,  and  several  eonvaots.  The  population,  numbering 
about  8000,  is  chicily  engaged  in  the  spinning  of  bilk  and 
the  manufacture  of  confectionery,  tho  principal  deport- 
ment in  tho  Utter  indnetiy  bebg  tha  ptvparatioa  of  the 
citron  rind. 

Cjriguaiio,  known  in  the  early  p:irt  of  the  Middle  Ap:*  Jis  Csr- 
ninnum  and  Car^ntiiii.  piis-icd  in  1118  into  the  haods  of  thu  counts 
of  Savoy,  who  lurtifivd  it  with  rampart  and  ditch.  In  1830  it  was 
L^'KlovrtJ  by  Charles  F.mmanufl  I.  uu  his  tun  Ti>mm*Mia  FrancMCo, 
wh  J  thn«  oeeJiiiio  knowu  a^i  [iriricfi  of  C.-ir.jfiiiiii  >.  The  tltls  eon- 
tlnunl  ill  the  jiossfMiua  of  hi>  f;iniily,  ULtil  th-y  wre  ciHeil  to  tho 
throno  i.T  thn  j-x^nion  of  Ch;>rh>»  Albert.  It  v,:\n  bcHtoirsd  in  1834 
an  Lu^etit!  Kmnianut'I  Jov^iih,  who  now  hnK!<i  tlir  rank  Of  sdsllSl 
and  commander-in-chief  «f  tiie  Italian  K.aioii.il  Guards. 

CAEIMATA  ISLANDS,  a  gr  up  iu  the  East  Indian 

Archipelago,  lying  to  the  West  of  Dornco,  between  that 

island  and  BiUitoo,  in  the  channel  to  which  they  give  their 
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■HMi  Tbej  tre  abont  sfxty  is  number,  hut  their  anit«d 
am  w  aot  mora  than  170  aqiuu*  nil**  Tba  nuMt  impor- 
tant are  Orwt  Cbriinato  (with  a  peak  luing  to  about  3000 

{-)>  t),  r.^Tiuivil  ui^  i  i,  the  Pelapis  Islands,  Lissing,  Bessi. 
Ualedaogj  burutu,  &iid  Pulu  Lima.  Tbcir  principal  produc- 
tfaaa  an  odible  ne^U.  honey,  wax,  gutta  percko,  turtles, 
trepang,  and  aheilEah.  At  one  tima  th»  clnatar  fonnad  a 
«niall  independent  phrtcipulity  ;  bat  it  aftanrarda  became 
subject  to  Matan,  and  it  is  now  attached  to  Pontianak. 
SoTeral  of  the  islands  are  altogether  nninhabited,  and  the 
whole  popnlatioa  la  rt^  amalL  8aa  Vaih'a  Wtmbnboek 
van  Ktihrl.  Indxe. 

CARINI,  a  town  in  Sicily,  in  the  prorince  of  Palermo,  on 
a  rirulet  of  the  aarae  name,  12  miles  W.N.W.  of  Palermo. 
It  ia  pluaiantty  aituatad  on  an  elevation,  and  ia  a  neat,  clean 
lo«ii,w{tk*UothieaBrtlft  Qtothaeoast,  about  Umamilaa 
distant,  ara  rains  of  the  ancient  Uycrara,  which  was  chiefly 
famous  as  the  birthplace  of  Lata.    Population  about  9500. 

Cil4BINDLA,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Terra 
^  Lavons  a  diatciet  of  Oaata,  ia  11*  11'  10'  N.  lat.  and 
IS*  W  93'E.  long.  It  foniwrly tba aaa of  a  biabop, 
aod  is  believed  to  occupy  the  aite  of  the  Lombard  c'ty  of 
Poro  Claudio,  which  was  founded  in  1058.  Its  principal 
huiidings  are  the  oalhadraV  iha  aoBTCiiti^  and  tiia  aomiiiaiy. 
Population.  7640. 

CARINTHIA  (m  German,  Edmten  or  Wtamahoi),  a 
duvh  V  ,  and  aince  1S49  a  crown  land  of  Austria,  is  bounded 
on  the  E.  bjr  Stjria,  on  the  N.  by  Styna  and  Salzburg, 
OB  the  W.  by  l>ral,  and  on  the  a  by  luly,  OdrU,  and 
Oarniola.  It  baa  an  area  of  4006  English  sqnare  mile?, 
and  the  population  in  1869  amounted  to  336,400.  The 
•orfaca  is  for  the  most  part  moantainoua,  being  occupied 
n  tha  north  bj  part  ol  taa  N ocian  Alpa,  and  ia  the  aouth 
Vf  tboie  nanad  tha  Oarfaithlaa  Moatttaina,  or  tha  Kaia- 
Wanken.  Tho  principal  river  is  the  Drave,  which  flows 
fton  W.  to  £.  tiuroogh  the  length  of  the  duchy,  and  re- 
aaivaa  in  ib  courae  the  waters  of  all  the  .other  streams, 
azeept  the  Fella,  which  reacbaa  tha  Adtiatio  Iqr  junction 
with  the  Tagliamenta  In  {ta  aaalara  hal^  uia  valley 
openo  ou»  into  a  considerablo  plain,  which  contains  the 
important  lakes  of  the  Whrlbersee  and  the  Oseiachersee. 
lacording  to  official  atatistics,  337,246  aoraa  of  ataUe  land 
were  in  cultivation  in  18T0  ;  280,581  acres  were  occupied 
by  gardens  and  meadows,  593,040  by  posture,  and  1,033,807 
were  under  wood.  Ia  the  name  yoar  there  were  in  the 
dochj  horaea,  332,791  haad  of  cattle,  176,833 

dkaap.  and  86,630  goata,  whila  dia  1iaa«toeka  anooBtad  to 
62,615.  The  mineral  produce  consisted  of  145,940  tons 
of  iron  ore,  5,047  of  lead  ore,  71,264  of  coal,  4,220  of 
^oc  ore,  and  nearly  26  of  graphite.  The  duchy  »  divided 
into  tho  aeren  diatriets  of  Hermagor,  Kkgaoiott,  £pittal, 
8t  Vatt,  Vniacb,  Vfitkarmarkt,  and  Wo1fab«rg,— the  capital 
Klagcnfurt  forming  an  independent  and  eighth  divi^^ion. 
There  are  in  all  ten  towns,  twenty-eight  market  villagos, 
and  hanlata, — the  moat  populous  placee,  besides 

the  chipf  towns  of  the  districts,  being  Bleiberg,  Frieaach, 
and  Fi'ldkirchen.  With  the  exception  of  19,000  Lutherans, 
tlio  iuhnbitnnts  are  Roman  Catholics;  and  more  than  two- 
ihirda  of  them  are  of  Qermaa  rMa.  The  rest  ara  of 
SlaTonio  origin,  and  for  tta  moat  part  occupy  tha  ^itruta 
contorminons  with  Camiola  and  Styria,  though  a  consider- 
able Slavonic  enclave  is  situatod  in  Uie  heart  of  the  German 
area  between  Malborget  and  Tarvia.  Ckrman  is  nsed  in 
255  of  tha  villaga  schools,  and  SlaTonia  in  34.  vliila  both 
ara  amployed  In  70.  Tha  Oarinthian  diet  ooniltta,  accord* 
ing  to  the  law  of  1861,  of  thirty -seven  members,  including, 
beaidfls  the  bishop  of  Gurk,  ten  appointed  l>y  the  landrri 
piopilatofai  •even  by  the  towaa,  toarteen  by  the  rural 
communes,  and  three  by  the  oommarcial  autboritios  at 
KJagenfurt    Five  members  are  soot  to  tha  imp»«rial  diet 


CariiuhiA  i*  »o  caIW  from  the  Cami,  «  Ctltie  people  who  bsvt 
pMrbapa  aJao  Irft  their  nsJxiB  to  Uie  ncighboahcg  diithct  of  C&mlob; 
and  in  thf  tim^-  of  Angustus  it  foriai-d  pnrt  of  Xoricum.  Attn 
the  fall  of  tbn  kom.in  empire,  it  was  th*  nucktt*  of  Uic  kin^oia  vl 
CarcutAnia,  which  vr&4  founded  by  Samo,  a  Fraskiah  adventurer, 
but  »oon  fell  to  piocca  »/ter  hU  d«ath.  llndsT  Charlfinia^n*?  it  eo»- 
Btituted  a  mnrgnivatc,  which  in  843  passed  into  the  iinaJs  orf  Loou 
thi>  Gcrni.i.n,  whoso  grandson  Araulf  was  the  finst  to  War  the  Stle 
of  Duk«  of  I  .r::.-hia.  Tbt  duchy  wtu*  held  by  varioua  f.ir  .Cli** 
dariog  the  11  Ih.  12lh,  ajid  33lh  c^■utunp^  and  at  IpiiRlh  in  lISi 
waa  bestowed  by  Louis  the  Bavarittii  on  the  Dukcn  of  Atistrij. 
WM  divided  into  Upper  or  Wealetn  Cannthi*  «ud  Lower  or  K-isUra , 
of  theee  the  former  fell  to  France  in  1809,  but  was  reconquered  L- 
1818,  and  join«l  in  1814  to  the  kinfrdom  of  lUvtJ*.  Sec  Atfrrmt^. 
voL  iil. 

CARIFE,  or  CA.iwiit.,  a  town  of  Venezuela,  in  the  etat«ui 
Cumana,  and  about  40  railes  from  the  city 'of  that  name, 
ia  10°  10'  U"  lat  and  28°  33'  54  '  W.  Iooa.  It  is 
tiM  diiaf  alalioa  of  ^  niiaHon  to  tha  ChaTOia  Indkn, 
and  is  famous  for  the  extensive  system  of  cavea  in  th« 
bmestone  rock  in  the  neighboarhood,  which  have  b««a 
described  by  Humboldt.  Tncso  extend  inwards  a  distaaei 
ol  2800  leet»  and  have  a  height  of  70  or  80  feat^ 
ai«  fraqnanted  by  a  apeciea  of  night  hawk,  whteli  Imildi 
in  the  receasea  of  '!]■  i  i  ks.  The  young  are  kiUod  in  grtj^ 
numbers  fur  the  sai>.e  of  their  oU.  Tho  popuL-itiou  ol  the 
town  and  valley  is  estimated  at  6000. 

OARISBROOKE.  a  village  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  abont 
a  mila  S.  of  Newport,  at  the  base  of  a  steep  conical  hiU 
crowned  by  the  caatlc,  to  which  its  celebrity  i.s  priiicipaJv 
doe.  It  was  at  one  time  a  eonaiderable  market-town,  and 
under  the  independent  lords  of  Wight  it  lanfcad  aa  tiba 
capital  of  the  island.  The  original  fortress  is  eupipcrsed  lo 
have  been  built  by  too  Saxooa  as  early  as  the  6ui 
centnry ;  and,  indeed,  according  to  the  annals,  it  was 
baaiaged  bj  Oardie  in  53a  It  waa  aidaifad  \n  WiUiaB 
ntaoaboma^  tha  fliat  lord  of  Wight,  in  tha  llUi  eantaiy, 
was  captured  by  Stephen  in  1136,  and  in  tho  reign  o* 
lUchard  XL  resisted  an  attack  by  the  French,  ^'urthe* 
additiona  were  made  to  it  at  different  times,  till,  in  the 
reign  of  Elisabeth,  it  reached  its  greatest  diaensions,  and 
comprised  within  its  ooter  walls  a  apace  of  20  acrea.  Tb« 
most  interesting  incident  in  its  history  is  the  captivity  cf 
Charles  I.,  who  took  refuge  with  its  governor,  Colooal 
Hannaond,  ia  Kovembar  1647,  but  soon  found  hia  aajrlnB 
convertBd  into  a  prison.  After  his  execution  hia  two 
youngeflt  children  were  confined  in  tho  castle,  and  the 
princess  Elisabeth  died  there.  The  remains  arc  still  cx 
tmaiva  and  <"'p«''«C  but  the  king's  apaitmenta  ara  io 
Anna.  WUhin  tha  walla  ia  a  wdf  SOO  iwt  deep ;  and 
another  in  the  centre  of  the  kf  -p  ii  reputed  lo  have  been 
stiU  deeper.  Opf^KMtite  tho  castl»-lull  are  the  remains  of  a 
Cistercian  priory  founded  in  tha  11th  cei^tury,  and  the 
pariah  «baiah«  which  hoaata  of  aiw  graatar  aatiqnity.  Tks 
population  of  the  pariih  ia  1871  waa  8I98w 

C  ARTSSI  MI,  QucoMO,one  of  the  most  celebrated  masten 
of  the  Italian,  or,  more  accurately,  the  Roman  achool  ol 
music  Of  his  life  almost  nothing  is  known,  and  F^tis,  who 
has  mado  his  biography  a  subject  of  special  stndy,  has  been 
able  to  do  little  more  than  correct  inaccurate  or  fictitious 
statements  of  previous  writers.  The  only  au then licii ted 
facta  are  the  following.  Cariaaimi  was  bom  about  1604^ 
at  Marino,  near  Rona,  and  taedvad  hia  drat  mosieal  adwaa* 
tion  at  home.  At  the  ac^c  of  20  he  became  chapol-ma."!';  r 
at  Aasiai,  and  in  1628  he  obtaiucxi  the  eamc  puailioa  at  tlie 
church  of  St  ApoUinaria,  belonging  to  the  Collegium 
Cknnanicnmia  Bome^  vhieh  haliJd  tillhiadaath  ia  1674, 
Ha  oevar  aaanu  to  liaTa  left  Italy,  the  ranoor  of  hit  prn> 
longed  stay  in  Paria,  mentioned  by  De  Freansux,  being 
entirely  unfotinded.  Jiy  his  education  he  belonged  to  the 
olii  Konmn  school  of  flBvaieh  Ittt  hia  aoMpontMBS  show 
little  of  the  aavare  grandeur  of  the  mrlier  maatera  He 
marks  iudCead  tha  tarning*point  from  tha  traditions  of  the 
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Rcnalssaaco  period  to  the  incipient  aspiration*  of  modern 
music,  and  for  that  reason  his  name  is  representative  in  the 
history  of  art.  The  two  great  achievement*  generally 
Mcnhfltl  to  him  ai«  Um  furtber  davelopaMat  <^  th»  naUtAvt, 
latafy  iatrodiiMd  Ij  UoDtortrds,  Md  cif  inSuto  fmporUaM 
ia  the  history  of  dramatic  music,  and  the  inventtoti  of  the 
couuta,  a  am&Uer  form  of  the  oratorio,  bj  which  Cariaaimi 
■apersedad  the  madrigali  fomMcltj  ia  naa.  B«  also  maj 
claim  th«  merit  of  hanog  givwM  pawHr  Vtristy  and  interest 
to  the  instrumental  aeoompaaunanta  of  Toeti  oompoaitions. 
Curi^iini's  numcr  us  coinpoBitions  consist  of  masses, 
mntitar.  moteta,  aad  oratunoa.  The  complete  collection 
«f  Ui  works,  formerlj  said  to  have  existed  in  the  mosicai 

archives  of  the  church  <:-f  St  Apollinnria,  has  cnlirrlv  ciis 
appeared.  Sovcral  Eaglisii  muaiciii  »ciiolani  deacrvo  hoiiour- 
ibie  mention  for  having  lesoaed  Cariaaimi's  works  from 
oUivuMi.  Dr  Bwiufj  mmI  Bft»kiii«  lutvo  pablialisd  sped- 
mans  of  bb  oompodtioM  in  lihov  works  oo'  fbo  blaloiT^  of 

mosic  ;  and  Dr  AJdrich  collected  an  almost  complete  set  of 
hii  compoaitiooa,  at  present  in  the  library  of  Chnat  Church, 
Oxford.  The  British  Moseum  also 
mlaable  works  by  this  great  Italian  master. 

CARLETON,  Sia  Uodusy  (1673-1651),  aa  Englub 
ttat^atnan,  waa  born  in  Oxfordshire  in  1573,  and  educated 
St  Cbriat  Church,  CoUsgOt  Oxford.  Ha  went  in  »  diplo- 
■Mtio  capacity  lo  Uio  Low  CottBtiiM  wboa  Km;  Junes 
tatigned  the  cautionary  towns  to  the  States  ;  and  he  was 
afterwards  employed  for  twenty-nme  yeara  as  aiubaaaador 
to  Venice,  Sovoy,  and  the  United  FroTioces.  Charles  L 
created  bim  Yiaooant  Donbaotor,  oad  tMoiotod  htn  on* 
of  his  principal  seeretariea  of  itato^  m  ollleo  wbiob  ba  bold 
t  il  hi*  J  atli  In  ir>jl.  Ho  published  aeveral  works,  con- 
luting  duefly  of  8p<^ches,  letters,  and  other  productiona  on 
politied  lobjocta.  The  moat  valuable  appauwl  after  bis 
death,  and  consist  of  a  Be'crtitn  of  letters  to  and  from 
Sir  Dudley  Carleton  dunng  lua  embassy  lo  iluUaud,  irom 
Jaaoaiy  1616  to  December  1620,  4to,  1757.  A  careful 
podigno  of  tbo  C2Hiotoii  fuulj  will  bo  found  in  tbo  piofwe 
to  CkmAtrtttMt  LtlUn,  Gniidea  Boeiotf,  1B91. 

CARLETON",  William  (1798-1869),  a  popular  Irish 
QOTslist,  was  bora  at  Priilisk,  Cloghor,  in  the  county  of 
Tyrone.  His  father  waa  •  pMunt  iMMat,  and  young 
C^eton  paased  bis  early  life  oinoiig  scenes  precisely  similar 
to  thoae  be  afterwards  delineated  with  so  much  power  and 
trathfttlae!i&  His  parents,  though  of  humble  rank,  were 
kigbly  endowed  bj  n^uro.  Tbe  father  waa  lemarkablo  for 
bit  oBirmordtiwrf  mmurft  wliidi  wai  wall  ttorod  witb 
ififcdoto  and  tilo  ;  the  mother  waa  noted  thmn^hout  the 
district  fur  the  rich  aweetneaa  of  hor  Toic&  Both  poesessed 
■  •  kigb  degree  those  domestic  virtues  so  frequently  found 
mat§  tba  bomblar  oisiana  of  the  Irish  people.  The 
httttifal  ebMMtor  of  Honor,  tbo  iniMr't  wife^  in  JW- 
dar  .  7  I ,  ia  evideadjilNtcfaod  ftook  tbio  ttfo  I7  Oii  lovkig 
IisaJ  of  a  san. 

The  education  received  by  ChrloUm  WM  of  o  very 

Luir,t!c  descriptirn.  As  his  father  removed  from  ouo 
iiuiii  farm  to  another,  he  attended  at  various  places  the 
hedge^hools,  which  used  to  be  a  notable  feature  of  Irish 
iiU.  Tbo  admiiabk  iitUo  pictnio  of  om  of  theao  ■ehoola 
h  tbo  iVwite  and  &cria  beoni  orery  nnrk  of  bavlng  bees 
ilniwTi  from  real  e^pericticu,  A  fiinriitLri-i^T  of  soino  hig'n  r 
iearuing  was  picked  up  here  and  tbcro  as  opportunity 
sftnd,  and  at  the  age  of  MVonteen  Carleton  resolved  to 
prosecoto  bis  education  aa  a  poor  scholar.  Tbn  resolution 
Was  not  carried  into  effect ;  be  remained  at  home,  prcpar- 
iag  to  enter  upon  the  training  for  the  priesthood,  and 
tacciviog  tbo  onbounded  Toooration  of  tbo  noigbboaring 
poaaaatrf  forbis  supposed  wondorfn!  loamfaig.  An  amusing 

ICCOUDt  of  thia  [.hirsi;  of  his  exiAienco  ia  f^rvi-'n  in  thf\  lil'!u 
sketch  Lknu  (JHhaugkiuHjf.    When  about  the  age  of 


nineteen  he  nntlcrton!-;  ntT;  of  tho  rplipciis  pilgrimages 
then  ct;u.iuon  ui  Lrelmid.  Hia  cxponcnces  as  a  i)ilgrim 
were  such  aa  at  a  later  period  made  him  resign  for  ever  the 
tbougbt  of  ontoriog  tbo  cbnreb.  Hi*  vaoillotiag  ideaa  aa  to 
«  naodo  of  life  waro  datarminod  in  «  deinJta  direption  by 
the  reading  of  G\l  £!at,  which  chauce  h<iJ  thrown  in  hia 
way.  Ue  resolved  to  cast  himself  boldly  upon  the  world, 
and  try  what  fortune  bad  in  store  for  him.  Ho  want  to 
Killanny,  and  for  aix  months  acted  as  tutor  in  a  neigh- 
bouring farmer'a  family.  Boon  tiring  of  thia  occupation, 
he  set  out  for  Dublin,  and  arrived  in  the  oietropolta  with 
2a.  9d.  in  bis  pocket.  Ha  began  to  contribute  to  the 
joomala,  and  bia  paper  *  Tbo  Lmigb  Dorg  Pilgrim,*  wbieb 
'^'^  published  in  tho  Chrifii-:^i  Kic.'niner,  excited  great 
aiteutiuo.  In  1660  appeared  tho  iirut  scries  of  TraUi  and 
Storu4  of  ik*  li'ith  Featantry,  which  at  once  placed  the 
author  in  tbo  £rst  rank  of  Iriab  novaiiata.  A  second  aerica 
appeared  in  1832,  and  waa'  toeeivod  with  equal  favoar 
loch  in  Irrlbjiii  and  in  England.  From  that  lime  till 
within  a  fovr  years  of  his  dealh  Carktou's  Uteraxy  activity 
was  ineaiasnt.  The  best  of  bis  many  productions  are  Far- 
iaromgha  the  ifiter,  perhaps  ou  the  whole  the  fineat  and 
moat  powerful  of  all  his  works;  Tk*  TUh«  Proctor; 
Valentin*  M'Clutchy  ;  The  Black  Prophet ;  The  Emiyranii 
of  Aiadarra.  Some  of  his  later  writinga,  aoch  aa  Tk$ 
Squandtrt  cf  CaatU  S^vaHdsr,  w«ra  not  ao  aocoaaafiil  as 
tho  earlier  tali  r^.  Tho  author  was  not  happy  in  describing 
the  upper  classes  of  Irish  society,  and  overloaded  his  work 
with  political  or  semi-politiiinl  Bnttar. 

Carleton  vkfaeUt  priaeep*  among  Iiiab  novelists,  and  it 
is  to  his  pages  that  one  must  look  for  an  adequate  fiictvro 
of  the  peculiar  Iri^b  cLarac'o  r.  llis  style  is  clc.ir,  grupLic, 
andplaaaiog^  the  plots  of  his  stories  are  gtsneraliy  slight 
bnl  w^  aonatructod.  In  bis  pietares  of  peasant  life  he  ia 
unsurj>:ij?;rd  ;  t^o  lights  and  shiiiira  of  Irish  chaiacler,  the 
buoyant  humour  and  doiuc^Uo  vuiuca  tiiat  uudcr  other 
conditioni  would  lead  their  possessors  to  prosperity  and 
happinoan^  nnd  tbo  fatal  flaws  tbnt  aoam  to  randar  it 
impoasiUo  for  bdaad  ovor  to  baeomo  eapabk  of  aalf- 

government,  receive  equal  ji.-H-ioi  iil  hia  hands.  He  in- 
variably writes  from  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  scenes 
described  and  from  loving  sympathy  witb  the  nisny  good 
and  noble  elementa  in  the  Irish  natura.  He  docs  not 
hesitate  to  point  out  the  darker  featorea  of  Iri«h  life,  uor 
to  draw  attention  to  tho  fatal  aystciu  of  education  and 
piieatly  aupramacj  that  did  so  much  to  produce  them. 

Oariaton,  after  spending  some  yean  in  Anwrlea,  aaltlad 
in  Dublin,  where  he  died  on  the  30th  January  1869.  For 
many  years  before  his  death  he  had  enjoyed  a  pension  of 
JC200  from  the  Crown.  t 

CARLI,  or  Caeu-Bubbi,  Qiotawi  Kikaldo,  Coovt 
or,  (1720-1795),  a  celebratcMl  Italian  writer  on  antiqnitiaa 
and  economics,  wa«  born  at  Capo  d*  Tstria,  iu  1720.  He 
was  early  distiagnisbed  for  tbe  extent  and  variety  of  hu 
aeqnirMUBta,  and  at  tho  ago  of  Iwanty-four  was  ap- 
pointed by  tfifl  senate  of  Venica  to  the  ucwiy-establishcd 
profeaaorship  of  astrouooiy  and  navigatiou  iu  the  University 
of  Padtia,  and  intrusted  with  the  superintendence  of  the 
Yonatian  marino.  After  filling  these  officaa  for  Mvan  jaan 
with  grabt  eradll,  bo  resigned  them,  in  ordor  to  davota 
himself  to  the  study  of  antitjuitiea  and  political  economy. 
Uis  principal  economic  works  are  his  Detle  Jloneie,  t  delia 
Itutitutioni  dtlU  Zeceht  tTltatm  ;  his  JiinjionawtHto  toprm 
I  BUnnri  tconomiei  ehlU  Nasioni  (1759),  in  which  be  main- 
tained that  what  is  termed  the  balance  of  trade  between 
two  nations  ia  no  criterion  of  the  prosperity  of  cither,  sine* 
both  may  be  gainers  by  their  raciprociDil  transactions ;  and 
hia  S*t  Hbrro  Cemmtreit  dti  Omi  (1771>,  in  which  he 
afr;ur_5  that  fnx3  trni'.rs  in  Com  is  not  nlways  advisable. 
Count  CarU'a   merita  were  appreciated  by  LeopoUi  of 
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Tuscany,  aftervrards  emperor,  who,  in  1765,  placed  liim  at 
the  head  of  the  councU  of  public  economj,  and  of  the  board 
of  pablic  iiutruction.  In  17f9lM  became  priry  ooondllor, 
in  1771  praaideDt  of  tiw  Mw  cowicil  of  finances.  The 
dntiM  of  UiflM  oOeai  1m  eentiiraed  to  dbeharge  with  ability 
for  several  yean ;  but  for  some  time  before  hia  death,  which 
took  place  in  February  1795,  he  was  relieved  from  their 
tolls, — ^retaining,  howerer,  their  emoIameDta,  M  •  reward 
for  hit  inuwrtaoi  BsrvioMi  It  wu  during  tlio  leiaon  thni 
aflbrded  taat  lie  eompleted  and  pnUiahed  nis  very  Talnable 
Antichitt  Ifilkhf,  in  which  the  litcrnture  and  arU  of  hia 
oountry  are  ably  discuasod.  Besides  the  above,  he  published 
many  works  on  aotiqaarian,  economic,  and  other  subjects, 
including  L'Uomo  Ltbero,  in  confutation  of  Ronasean'k 
Contract  Social;  an  attack  upon  the  Ahbi  Tartarotti'a 
assertion  of  the  ezistenro  of  magicians ;  Obiervatione 
nU/a  MttmM  attCua  <  wtodtma;  and  leTeral  poems. 

CARLISLE,  n  pwlhnientwytiid  mnafeipd  boroogb^  the 
capital  of  CumbcrUnd,  301  lailes  N.N.W.  from  London  ; 
64'  54  N.  lat.,  2"  55'  W.  long.  It  is  situated  on  an 
emioenoe  encld^  by  the  three  streams — the  Eden,  the 
Caldew,  and  the  PetteriL  Tbo  Edm,  which  is  tho  pcincipal 
river,  is  joined  by  tin  Petteril  on  A*  «Mt  sfalo  of  the  city ; 
about  a  mile  further  west,  as  it  flows  tliroogh  fertile  holms, 
it  is  joined  by  the  Caldew,  and  about  six  miles  farther  on 
it  falls  into  the  Sol  way  Firth.  A  handsome  stone  bridge, 
built  in  1812-19.  ntn  ooet  of  £70,000,  spans  the  Eden, 
midway  between  um  nontht  of  tlM  Petteril  and  the  Caldew. 


All  th<5  three  atreoms  we  nnnavigable.  In  the  Ei^l  n  there 
is  good  salmon  fishing.  Before  the  Komana  invaded  Great 
Britain  a  Celtic  town  W«  cmslad  on  the  site  of  Carlisle ; 
and  when  the  Romans  came  thnr  oocopied  and  improred  it. 
Arehieologuts  consider  it  donbtfnl  whether  the  Romans 
nadn  il  •  nilftuj  ntrtlon  to  aid  In  thn  defenen  «f  thair 


nwrlMequircd  colony  ogaioit  the  bcursionj  of  iho  Rets, 
bat  Roman  coins,  pottery,  insciibed  tabietis,  and  other  r» 
mainw  have  been  foood  in  loeh  abandanue  that  there  cas 
be  no  doubt  Carlialo  ym,  if  not  n  militaiy  poa^  a  town  sf 
oonddeid)!*  importnnee  m  thoae  days.  The  great  «nD  ef 
Severus,  extending  from  the  Solway  Firth  to  the  Germio 
Oveaa,  crossed  the  River  Eden  at  Carlisle ;  and  remains  of 
this  great  barrier  may  still  be  seen  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
eitr.  Ths  Solwaj  eiMl  of  tbn  waU,  tnees  of  which  nre  atiU 
to  be  seen,  was  twal  twelve  ndlea  from  Carlisle,  at  Bovbcm 
and  there  was  on  important  Roman  camp,  the  Amboglaoa 
of  the  Nuitim,  about  fifteen  miles  eastward  of  ths  ei^, 
called  Biidomld,  off  which  intaiwtii^  nonfot  m  aliD  in 
ezistenoe. 

Carlisle  was  the  Luffvvallum  of  the  Romann.  Tliis  name 
waa  afterwards  abbreviated  to  IauU,  and  with  the  jrnrfii 
Caer  (a  city),  became  Caet'lMtUf  and  afterwatda  by  essj 
transition,  Oldiel  and  Owlide.  Alter  denartan  ef 
the  Romans  in  the  5th  century  the  Picta  laid  the  city  ir 
ruins ;  but  in  the  7th  century  it  waa  rebuilt  by  Egftid, 
king  of  Northnmberland.  In  875  the  town  was  attacked 
by  the  Dusa^  who  bomed  the  hooeM^  polled  down  the 
wall,  and  manaered  the  iqhaUtanta.  In  thn  stal*  ef 
desolation  it  was  left  for  20(1  ypars,  with  no  inhabitants 
but  some  few  Celta  who  lodged  themselves  among  the  mins. 
In  1092  William  Rnfna,  impressed  with  the  importaaen  ft 
Carlisle  as  a  Border  miUtary  station,  ordered  tne  town  |o 
be  rebailt  and  fortified,  and  left  a  garrison  there.  It  was 
not,  however,  until  after  the  capture  of  the  town  in  the 
reign  of  Stephen,  by  David,  hing  of  Scots  (who  died  withio 
ita  waUs  in  1153),  that  the  eaaHe^  tibn  wdii,  and  the 
citadel  were  completed. 

After  undergoing  two  sieges  the  town  was  eurrtudertd 
to  the  English  Crown  in  1217.  Edward  L  held  three 
parliamenU  in  Garlialei  In  UdS,  after  tho.  battle  ef 
Falkirlr,  he  marched  to  drffale;  and  nine  yean  later  it 
was  while  crossing  Bnrgh  Marsh,  about  four  milee  from 
that  city,  with  his  armv,  to  quell  the  third  revolt  which 
had  occurred  ia  BooUand  during  his  reign,  that  he  sidcsaad 
and  died.  A  aonunent  has  been  erected  on  tha  ml  to 
edmmemoimto  the  event  With  his  last  breath  he  engoined 
his  son  to  prosoouto  tlie  cnteqirisp,  and  never  desist  nntil 
be  had  completed  the  subjugation  of  Scotland.  Tho  nobles 
hsstened  to  Carlisle  to  pay  homage  to  the  new  kin^ 
Edward  IL,  to  whom,  however,  the  legacy  of  rengeanra 
against  the  Scots  proved  but  a  "  heritage  of  woe."  In 
1315,  after  the  independence  of  Scotland  had  been  won  bj 
the  decisive  battle  of  Bannockbom,  Robert  Bmo^  follow* 
ing  np  hia  weeam  W  ravaging  the  nordi  of  EbglMid, 
besieged  Carlulc  Castle.  There  he  met  with  determined 
resistance  on  the  part  of  the  garrison  and  the  inhabitants, 
under  Sir  Andrew  Harcia,  governor.  Bnoe,  who  had  hia 
bcadqaarten  at  the  cathedialimade  a  genetal  iieanlt  on  all 
the  gates  of  the  town  on  the  nhith  day ;  bat  the  ettiaens 

dt'fended  their  position  with  such  valour  that  the  l;)«siegtr5 
soon  beat  a  retreat,  having  only  killed  two  of  the  besieged. 
Sir  Andrew  Harcia  was  created  earl  of  Carliale  and  Ltird 
Warden  of  the  Marchee  for  this  gallant  defence  of  the 
city ;  but  he  waa  afterwards  found  guUty  of  treason  and 
executed  at  Harraby  Hill.  In  134r)  the  Scots  burned 
Carlisle  and  Penntb.  "  They  were  very  much  annoyed,' 
says  Lysons,  "  by  small  fontes  collected  by  Bishop  Kurkl^ 
and  Sir  Thomas  Lacy.  The  biahop  and  Sir  Robert  Ogle 
hod  a  sharp  skirmish  with  the  enemy;  the  prelate  wa« 
unhorsed  during  the  encounter,  but  having  reooTeied  hia 
saddle  continued  to  fight  valiantly,  and  contrived  graat^  to 
wiatiMTietoiy.*  Nor  waaitonly  tho^dnmbmOilni* 
which  did  the  state  much  service  in  those  days.  In  one  ol 
the  aiegea  the  women  of  Carlisle  helped  in  the  defence  of  tha 
dfy  hr  Poving  haaii^wnlaraad  ralKng  hanvjaloMi 
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tlie  walls  upon  Iho  hoada  of  tlie  boleaguoring  ScoU  bolow. 
Ill  th*  liih  oeotatj  Biebwd,  duk»  of  QUmoaater,  wu 
gamwr  of  OirUib  OulO%  uui  dariag  Ua  govunwnUp 
extensive  repaira  wera  madd  in  the  old  fortress,  and  in  tho 
course  of  tima,  daring  tlie  reigns  of  llenry  VUL  ^wiio  boiit 
tb»  eitadal)  and  Elisabeth,  it  waa  adapted  to  artiUary.  In 
1068  Uarj  Qoaea  ot  Boot%  Ittving  fled  from  Looklmo, 
arnred  in  a  flahtng  bokt  at  Workington,  s  Cambarituul 
aeaport  33  milea  from  CarIi.H!f.,  dii  i  v.aa  there  mot  by  (hn 
depotgr-gurariMir  of  Carliale,  and  eonduoted  to  Carlisle 
C3>iit1%  irkara  ah,*  va»  lodgad  nominally  as  a  goaal  bnt 

actnally  s"?  a  pri-^  jr-.pr  Phc  rc^-inrd  thortj  for  two  months. 
A  iitlle  later  la  toe  same  year  a  daring  GxpLoit  waa  per- 
formad  bj  the  duke  of  Baoolouoh.  William  Armatrong, 
B  TOdoobtaU*  Boidarar,  bottar  known  ta  **  Kinmont 
Wfllk,*  hAvin^  bean  tafcan  priaonsr  in  diaregnrd  of  •  imce 
or  understanding  which  facilitated  l.i-i  f  :;plure,  tho  "  Bold 
Bocdeuch,'  with  200  follower*,  attacked  Carliale  Castle, 
nod  reacaed  the  priaonsr,  an  aoUmmtnt  vbtok  gnvn 
dire  offence  to  Qnoen  Elisabeth. 

Dnring  the  dvU  wart  Carliale  was  harassed  by  freqnant 
trouMfs  ;  but  tlio  next  event  of  importance  occurred  in 
1644,  whan  the  citj  and  castle  were  besieged  bj  the 
ParlianmitBrj  fonaa  imdair  GoDatnl  Laalla  for  vigbt  nobtha. 
Bir  Thonii  Glemham,  the  commnndor  in -chief  of  tho  royal 
troops,  masi  ia  charge  of  the  garrison,  who  were  reduced  to 
cront  extremities  before  the/  anmndand  on  2Aih  June 
1640.  Their  Tnlinnt  wniaUiwn  vis  noogntaad  bj  the 
bani^rK,  whoanowadtb«aitoiiiaR!liont'*iritlith«ir«rms, 

flying  colours,  drum*  boating,  matches  lighted  at  both 
•adt,  bollets  in  their  moaths,  and  twelve  charges  of  powder 
n-pieoe."  The  Parliamentary  army  palled  down  MOM 
important  portions  of  th"i  nthedral  buildinf^,  nr>d  out  of 
the  materials  erected  a  gxiard-hoose  In  the  Tnarkot-place. 
In  1648  Sir  Philip  Mui^;raTe  and  SirThomaa  Glomham 
•ffneted  the  captare  of  CarliaU  bj  lonriaB ;  but  in  October 
il  -wna  again  anmndand  In  CnmiweU^  noeomling  to  traaty. 
At  thi"i  timo  great  distress  prevailed  in  the  county,  con- 
■iderable  families  having  barely  the  necessaries  of  life,  while 
aambera  of  the  poor  died  on  the  highways. 

In  the  Scottish  rebellion  of  1746  Garlisle  again  figured 
in  biatory.  The  Pretender,  Prince  Charles  Edward,  laid 
siega  to  it,  the  three  diviaionB  of  the  army  with  which  he 
■Mxcbod  Irom  Edtnboigh  hnring  oonvei^ged  at  the  city. 
TIm  enitin  ma  nt  tlut  time  gamaonnd  hf  mSj  two  oom- 
BMiennC  InvaHds  and  some  disaffected  militia,  and  Colonel 
Dnrnnd,  who  was  in  command,  found  it  necessary,  with 
great  relnctance,  to  mnnder.  "  Bonnie  Prince  Charlie' 
Wd«  into  the  town  on  a  white  charger,  with  *  hundred 
HigUand  pipcra  playing  a  triumphal  march  fn  front,  end 
ni  i  le  rv  house  in  English  Street,  which  w  still  in  existence, 
Ms  headtjoartera.  But  in  December  of  the  aame  year  the 
dnke  of  Cambarlnnd  nrrived  nnd  bombarded  the  eaatle, 
which  his  gTricc  dascribcd  as  "  an  old  hcnecip,  which  ho 
Would  speedily  bring  dowu  about  their  cftns,  liiid  on  the 
SOtb  the  gnrrieon  sarrenderod.  The  duke  quartered  his 
loldiera  in  tbn  eatbedim^  nnd  tbii^-one  of  the  rebela  w«te 
•abaeqnentlj  nxnenlad  nl  Hambf  -Bill  The  tower  In 
which  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  was  imprisoned  was  pulled 
down  in  1835  ;  bnt  &  couBiderabio  f>ortion  of  tho  ancient 
Castle  still  remains,  and  it  is  used  o-n  a  garrison  for  the  2d 
Brigade  Depdt  Only  a  small  portion  of  the' old  ci^  w«Ua 
now  exists  and  the  city  gates  hare  entirely  disappeared. 

Carlisle  BuS'ored  ):i  ir-i-0  from  a  great  firu,  which 
destroyed  1500  honaee  in  three  of  the  principal  streets ;  and 
the  plague  in  IBM  eanfed  off  1070  penonn,  on»tluid  of 
the  inhabitant-; 

Garlisle  i»  liue  see  of  a  L;iliop.  Tho  catliedral  waa 
founded  by  William  Bofos,  and  completed  by  Iltiiry  I. 
The  original  proportioDB  of  (h»  building  bore  been  verj 
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mui  li  i^iiriiiilod.  A  diustrous  fire,  iii  I -"'2,  destroyed  the 
nave,  only  n  email  jnrt  of  which  now  remaioat  The  muak 
inteteatinf  MvhlteotiiMl  fentnre  of  the  cathedral  le  the  enat 
window,  which  hat  hf^rn  prnnnunced  by  arrlufnlogista  to 
be  one  of  the  finest  in  tii»  li^iagdotn,  tlio  harmony  of  ita 
ports  and  the  easy  flow  of  iu  iiiiea  being  particolnrij 
nmarkaUaw  The  remnins  of  Dt  Paley  nra  fnternd  in  one 
of  ita  aialea,  and  »  atone  polpit,  richly  cnrved  in  ChMi^abine 
and  ornamontcd  with  white  alabaster,  has  hc^a  erected  to 
his  memory.  The  window  in  the  north  transept  has  been 
lilled  with  stained  gbas  in  metnory  of  tlie  fire  children  of 
Dr  Tait,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  died  of  scarlet 
fever  whde  hi*  grace  was  doan  uf  Carlisle.  The  cathedral 
possesses  many  memoriala  of  interest  A  Urge  portion  of 
the  a4jacent  pnof/t  foonded  bj  William  finfnci  waa 
destroyed  during  tlie  dvil  wnte,  bat  the  tematna  may  atill 
bo  traced  on  the  sojth  side  of  the  cathedral  A  convent 
of  grey  friara  which  existed  in  tlie  city  wo-s  destroyed  by 
the  fire  in  1292.  There  wu-t  also  at  one  time  a  convent  of 
black  friars,  and  a  huepital  founded  at  Bt  Nicholaa  for 
lepers ;  the  latter  was  destroyed  in  the  17th  oentury. 
According  to  Lyson's  llittory,  the  biiwels  ot  fiiebuid  OdUf 
de  Lion  were  buried  in  Carlisle  cathedral. 

In  nddftton  to  the  cnthedral  nnd  tiie  cnati*,  tlw  cbiaf 
buildings  in  Carlisle  ore  the  court  houses — two  large  round 
towera  built  upon  tlie  site  of  the  old  citadel ;  the  county 
jail,  contiguous  thereto ;  the  nmi-foom,  the  poat«lBce, 
the  nilwajr  etationf  the  iniiniM7f  nod  two  of  thn  joint* 
stock  bnntoL  There  b  n  niarlcet-eroae  in  A*  oentra  «  the 
markct-placc,  and  twi  m  uhi'c  i-'  .'  i'^s  adorn  tho  principal 
streets.  One  of  these,  between  the  two  court  houses  (bj 
Musgrave  L.  Watson),  is  of  William,  earl  of  Lonsdale;  tM 
other,  in  the  market-place  (by  Woodington),  is  of  Jamea 
Steel,  editor  and  proprietor  of  the  Carlitie  Journal,  a 
citizen  who  daring  his  lifetime  took  a  prominent  part  in 
local  pnblic  affuia.  In  addition  to  the  cathedral  there  are 
eight  eetdUiebed  dinidiee  in  GarUala,  and  aevenl  plaeee  of 
worship  for  Independent*.  Methodists,  Presbyterians, 
Baptists,  and  Roman  Cathulica.  Its  literary  and  scientific 
institutions  include  a  mechanics'  institution,  a  young  mea^ 
Christian  association,  and  aeveral  working  man^  rending 
roomie,  managed  entirely  by  working  men  tbenmlVM.  It* 
charities  consist  of  an  infirmary  with  1 00  beds,  a  dispensary, 
and  a  ferer  hospital ;  and  in  connection  with  the  infinnaij 
there  k  a  eonvnleseent  Institution  at  the  nenaide  nt  SOIolh, 
to  which  patients  are  admitted  upon  payment  of  a  email 
weekly  sum.  There  is  a  school-board,  of  nipe  members ; 
a  achool  of  art ;  and  a  cathedral  grammar  school 

Carliale  ie  •  great  railway  centre.  The  London  nnd 
Nortb-Woetera,  the  Midland,  the  CUedonimi,  An  Kerth 
British,  and  the  Qlasgow  and  Bouth-Western  Bailwaye 
have  each  a  terminus  there ;  while  the  North-Eastern 
Company  have  access  to  the  city  by  their  Kovenetle  end 
Carlisle  section.  In  1876  mpre  than  eizty  paamigHr  tntn* 
left  Carlisle  Citadel  station  erery  week-day,  nnd  at  mnnj 
more  entered  the  city. 

The  principal  busineae  of  Carlisle  is  the  manufacture  of 
cotton  good%  the  flniahing  of  sileeias,  the  printing  of 
calicoes,  and  the  manufacture  of  biscnita.  There  are  also 
within  the  city  two  or  three  largo  iron-works,  and  the 
manufacture  of  felt  hut-i  is  carried  on  upon  a  largo  scale. 
A  dock  nt  and  railwaj  to  Silloth,  on  the  Solway  Fntb,  21 
nfleo  ftont  Outlde^  were  eoutnieted  in  1855  to  faciliute 
the  transit  of  the  commerce  of  thf^  di-trirf,  and  thia 
gradually  suporoeded  Port  Carlisle,  which  is  no  ionger  used 
OS  a  harbour. 

Carlisle  retutw  two  membere  of  parliament  Itt 
municipal  goveminent  la  Teated  in  a  mayor  (unpaid),  ten 

aldermen,  and  thirty  councillors,  who  alsu  cuiiatitiits  the 
Urban  Sanitary  Authority.   To  thom  belong  the  gas- works 
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•nd  watar^worka,  and  hj  thtm  a  sjnt^m  of  sewemc^  waa 
caniadi  out  in  1894  at  a  ooat  of  about  £30,000.  The  city 
haa  a  noorder  and  aaparate  court  of  quarter  Besmona. 

Tha  aarkat  ia  liald  od  Satnrdqri  and  Wadoaadaj^  tha 
fiymrar-lwing  tha  priadpal  narfcal  Hm  gniii  fa  told  la 
tho  open  street  in  bult.    Population  in  1871,  "1,074. 

CA^ISLE,  a  town  of  the  United  SUtea,  capital  of 
Cumberland  county  in  Pennaylvania,  about  mflw  aevth 
of  the  Conedogwinet  Crpc-t,  nnd  IS  mi'leo  west  of  Hania- 
burg  by  ths  CumberlaQd  Vadiey  Radwaj.  Tba  town  ia 
well  built,  haa  apadooa  atreeta,  and  eontaina  thirteen 
chnrchee.  Of  ita  pnblio  baildioga  the  moat  intereating  is 
Dickinson  College,  which  waa  founded  in  1783,  and  poa- 
BOAses  an  extensile  library.  In  the  immediate  neighbour* 
hood  ara  barraoka,  which  data  irom  1777,  and  ara  cai»bta 
«f  ooDtabdiii  9(KK>  man ;  and  alxNit  four  mflaa  to  the 

north,  in  a  pleasant  xallry  of  tbn  Bf;iy  'Mountains,  ia  t'jc 
aummer  reaort  known  aa  Carlisle  Springs.  Carlisle  was 
founded  in  1761,  and  in  1794  it  waa  tha  headquarters  of 
Ws^hinE^toQ  during  the  Whisky  Rebellion.  Op  the  night 
of  Ist  July  1863  it  waa  bombarded  by  the  Confederate 
troope.    Population  in  1870,  6660. 

CARLISLE.  Fbbdirici  Howa&d,  Fifth  Earl  or  (1 748- 
1825),  a  statesman  and  author,  waa  bom  in  1748.  During 
his  youth  he  was  chiefly  known  as  a  man  of  pleasure  and 
laahioa ;  and  aftar  ha,had  taachad  thii^  jaais  o(  «gB^  Ua 
■ppointmont  on  a  eomnuarien  a«it  oat  by  Lord  North  to 

iittcm[it  a  reconc^'iaticiri  v,  ith  tho  American  colonies  waa 
received  with  sneers  by  the  Oppoaition.  Tha  failure  of  the 
ambaasy  waa  boI»  howmr,  ana  to  any  laeapaeity  on  the 
part  of  the  earl,  but  to  the  unpopularity  of  the  Qovem- 
meat  from  which  it  receive  its  authority.  He  was,  in* 
daad,  flOtttUarad  to  have  displayed  ao  much  ability  that 
he  waa  entnistod  with  tbo  -Hre-rnyaltv  of  In  land  in  1780. 
The  time  was  one  of  tho  greuiedt  diiiicult^'  ;  for  while  the 
calm  of  tha  oountry  was  distiirb^d  by  the  American  rebel- 
lion, it  waa  drained  of  regular  troops,  and  laiga  baada  of 
volunteers  not  under  the  rontrol  of  the  Oovaramant  had 
been  formed.  Neverthelosa,  tho  two  yeara  of  Carlisle's  rule 
paasad  in  quietness  and  proaperitj,  and  the  inatitotifHi  of  a 
national  bnk  and  odiar  naaanraa  wbieh  ha  afaoted  left  per- 
manently beneficial  results  up  n  tho  commt^rce  of  the  island 
In  1789,  in  tha  discnaaiona  as  to  the  reeency,  Carlisle  took 
a  prominant  part  on  tha  aida  at  tha  Fnaoa  «f  Walsa.  In 
17*)1  he  opposed  Pitt*!!  policy  of  resistance  to  the  di^mrm 
berment  of  Turkey  by  Russia;  but,  on  ths  outbreak  of 
tha  French  RevoIutioB  bn  laft  ^  Opposition,  and  vigo^ 
ously  maintained  the  cause  of  war.  In  1810  he  opposed 
tha  enactment  of  the  Com  Laws ;  but  from  this  time  till 
bis  death,  which  occurred  in  1825,  he  took  no  important 
part  in  pnbUo  lifai  Carlisle  waa  tha  anthor  of  some 
poUHeal  traolB,  n  namher  of  poems,  and  two  tngediea,  the 
and  the  S(epmoUiiir,  whkh  rsoaivad  high 
praise  from  his  contemporaiiea 

CABUSLE,  OaoBttn  WitUAit  FkuvnaiOK  tkmutb^ 
Sktextti  E  A.RL  or  (1 802- 1864),  Lord-Lien  tenant  of  Ireland, 
was  borQ  iu  London,  18th  iVpril  1802.  He  was  the  eldest 
son  of  the  sixth  earl  by  bis  wife  Lady  Qeorgiana  Carendish, 
eldest  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Dovonnhire,  and  bore  at 
first  the  courtesy  title  of  Lord  Morpeth.  lie  was  edu- 
catad  at  Eton  and  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  where  he 
aamad  a  rapotntion  na  »  scholar  and  writer  <rf  graeelnl  Terse, 
obtuningitt  1831  both  the  Chanealloi^  and  AeNawdigate 
prizes  for  a  Lntin  and  an  Engliah  poem.  Two  years  later 
he  graduated  B.A.  as  first  class  in  classics.  In  1826  he 
aoeompanied  his  nnda»  tha  duke  of  Dnvoradtire,  to  Rosaaa, 
to  attend  the  corouation  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas,  and 
became  a  great  favourite  in  society  at  St  Petersburg. 
At  tho  gwWffM  daction  of  the  same  year  he  was  returned 
to  ptiBtr"^    wmlMt  iat  tho  UmSj  boioagh  «f  Voi^ 


peth.  In  ono  of  hln  earliest  speeches  he  nndertook,  at  tlis 
risk  of  forfeiting  the  good  opinion  of  tha  Liberal  party,  the 
defence  of  the  Russian  emperor  npinat  seTere  attuckB  oisds 
on  him  in  rafstanea  to  the  suppression  of  the  Polish 
insurrection  of  18S0.  In  the  agitation  for  parliamentary 
reform  he  tock  tha  Riao  of  Earl  Grey  ;  and  after  tho  di»- 
aolution  of  parliament^  which  took  place  about  that  tim% 
ha  «aa  alselad  mamhar  for  Toihahnn.   This  acnt  ha  hdl 

till  afti-r  tho  pa.'^sing  of  the  Reform  Bi!!  in  1?32.  In  ths 
foiJowmg  year  he  was  returned  for  the  West  Riding;  scd 
in  1635  he  was  appointed  by  Lord  Melbourne  Chief  Seer^ 
tary  for  Ireland,  a  ponitinn  nt  tbnt  timn  r  f  (^^at  difBculty, 
O'ConnoU  being  then  at  thb  height  of  hut  reputation.  This 
post  he  held  for  about-six  years,  winning  great  popularity 
fay  hia  amiablo  nuiaois  aiid  kindly  diaposition.  Losing 
his  seat  at  tha  elaetioin  of  1841,  he  availed  himself  of  tb» 
leisure  thus  afTurdedhim  to  visit  {]:>■  T'rjited  States,  H« 
afterwards  gave  an  aoooont  of  this  visit  in  a  popular  lectors, 
ibit  daliTorad  nl  Loads  and  mbaaquently  repealad  at  oth«r 
places.  In  1846  he  was  again  elect«d  for  the  West  Ridinc. 
Two  years  later,  on  the  death  of  hts  father,  he  succeeded 
to  the  pearaga  and  took  his  seat  in  the  Upper  House.  Ho 
accepted  ofBco  as  Chief  Commissioner  of  Wotxia  and  Foresta, 
and  aft«rwards  as  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster. 
The  great  event  of  his  life,  however,  was  his  appointment 
bf  Lord  Palmwraton  to  tho  Lord-Liontenancj  of  Ireland  ia 
1855.  This  high  offloe  he  eontmned  to  hold  till  Msick 
1858,  and  utjaiii  fruDi  June  ISoO  till  Within  a  few  months 
of  his  death.  His  retirement  in  August  1864  waa  naaea- 
sttated  by  failing  haolUk  Loid  Chilwa  waa  not  n  mtat  d 
great  Qnd  original  power,  but  he  waa  above  the  avtm^a 
m  knowledge,  iu  acquirements,  and  in  eloqueoca  Aa  s 
dolndar  ho  bald  his  own  in  the  midat  of  n  large  number  of 
great  orators,  and  in  the  etormy  confroTenries  of  his  Irun 
secretary&hip  he  Bucceeded  m  carrying  through  the  Boas4 
of  Commons  several  measuree  of  great  importanco^  His 
literary  tastaa  and  culture  were  displayed  in  variooa  popxUar 
lecturea'and  in  several  published  works.  Among  tbeae  may 
be  mentioned  a  lecture  on  7%e  Li/t  and  Wntingi  of  Pop* 
(1851);  Tk»  Lad  ^  ths  Grtttn,  a  tragedy  (1638);  a 
Diaty  in  THrkUh  md  9rtA  Wvtm  0854),  the  frnit  of 
travels  in  tho  En.^t  in  1853  and  1854  ;  and  a  volume  >  i 
Potm,  published  after  his  death,  lie  took  warm  interest 
in  tho  nfonnotion  of  juvenile  criminals,  and  aatabUahad  en 
hia  own  aatrto  one  of  the  best  conducted  n>formatorie8  in 
tha  oooo^.  Lord  Carlisle  died  at  Castle  Howard  on  the 
Mil  of  I^cember  1864.  Be  was  never  married,  and 
waa  sneceeded  in  the  peerage  by  his  brother.  In  1666 
appeared  his  Vieern/tU  Speechet,  collected  and  edited  by  J. 
Gaiakin. 

CARl^W.  an  inland  county  of  Ireland*  in  the  nrovinca 
of  Leinater,  boated  between  5S*  216'  and  59*  54'  N.  laL,  and 

6*  30'  iiii  l  7°  12'  W.  long.,  and  comprising  an  area  of  r>4''» 
aqoare  milea,  or  221,342  acres.  It  is  bounded  N.  by  Kil- 
dam  and  WieUow,  E.  by  WicUow  and  Wexfoid,  S. 
by  Weiford,  and  W.  by  Queen's  County  and  Kilkenny, 
Excepting  Louth  it  is  the  smallest  county  in  Irelaod. 

The  suface  of  the  county  ia  in  ganoral  level  or  gently 
undulating,  and  of  pleasing  appearance,  except  the  elevated 
tract  of  land  known  as  the  ridge  of  Old  Leigh  Un,  forming 
the  oommenccmciit  of  the  cool  measures  of  Leinster,  and 
tha  aonth-eaatem  portion  of  the  county  bordering  on 
Wexford,  whera  tha  wild  and  barren  granitie  aloTaiiona  of 
Knockroo  (1746  feet)  and  IConM  Leinater  (S610  foet) 
present  a  bolder  aspect 

There  are  no  lafcoa  or  onnnb  in  tho  oonnty,  aoiihar  dosa 
it  contain  the  source  of  any  important  rivrr ;  but  on  its 
wratem  side  it  ia  intersected  from  north  to  south  by  ths 
Borrow,  which  is  navigable  throughont  the  whole  extent  uf 
the  oonn^  and  affoida  nonoo  oiMmmnnieation  with  the 
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port  of  Waterford ;  whilo  oa  the  eastern  border  ihs  SUttey, 
which  is  not  nangibl*  in  toy  pMk  of  ita  ooon*  throogh 
ihs  eoonty,  pusai  out  of  OuliNr  hilo  Wesford  Namw 

townbarry.  Railway  conunnainliaB  connccU  the  county 
with  Dubiia,  with  Wexford,  and  with  Eilkenny  and  Water- 
ford. 

The  geological  fbmutioQ  of  ths  ooni^  m  mainly  granitic, 
but  the  valley  of  the  BuiovrtMrtlL  of  Gontbridge  presents 
tha  three  formations  of  limeslono  observed  in  Ireland,  and 
th*  great  ooal  district  of  Leioater  oommeocea  in  the  western 
edge  of  the  ooonty  at  Qallows  HiU  Beg  <974  feet).  The 
eandstono  Is  frequently  of  such  a  nature  as  to  spUt  easily 
into  layers,  kuown  in  commerce  as  Carlow  flags.  Porcelain 
ehj  exists  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tullow  ;  but  noatlHIfi 
hMyek beea  made  to  torn  (bia  Dtodootion  to  nae. 

Im  Mil  it  of  greet  oalantt  lidmeH.  AgrleoHoie  fa 
1Sb0  chief  occupation  of  ths  inhabitants,  but  ia  not  so  fully 
dtveloped  as  the  catHibilitics  o/  the  land  would  suggest 
Ifr  will  be  obeenred  from  the  following  table  that  no  pro- 

rs  has  been  made  within  the  hwk  feweni^^two  yaainin 
acreage  under  tillage  y— 

MMdow.  PotitoM.  TnrnJpiu    0«U.  J^^^f^lf^^  OraaT 
laU  U,W  10^608  ^«0«  a7.}07  «rM7  SMM 

The  pasture  land  is  of  exeellaBk  ^nality^uuud  generally 
oeeu^od  as  daiiy  farms, — the  hatM  made  in  thia  eount^ 
maintaioiog  a  high  reputetioii  in  the  DnUin  madcet  The 

farms  are  frequently  largo,  and  great  attention  is  paid  to 
the  breeding  of  cattle.  Within  the  last  twenty-two  yeam 
a  large  advance  has  been  made  in  the  stock  of  the  COUOfy, 
which  was  in  1852  and  1875  respectively  as  follows:— 

M-Sfjtlii   CttH^      Sttatf.       fifi.      Oowa  PoolHT. 
1858      9,888    84,581     42,825    32.418    8.501  108,854 
1875     10,254     48,972    77,225    23,884    8,884  164,492 

Iha  ateple  trade  of  the  coon^  ia  in  corn,  floor,  meal, 
tatter,  and  pnmrionaf  whicn  are  esported  in  laige  qnan- 

fitie^.    There  are  no  inanufa'-turcs. 

The  peasantry  dwell  chiotly  in  detached  cottages,  or  in 
aaaall  irilbga%  there  being  but  three  towns— CSarlow, 
Bagenalatown,  and  TuUow — in  which  the  Jnhabitaato 
ezeeed  SOOO  penona. 

The  population  has  decreased  within  the  twenty  years 
ending  1871,  at  a  slightly  higher  rate  than  that  of  the 
pceviace  of  Leinster  in  general,  owing  probably  to  the  want 
(rf  manafaetun'ng  and  mining  industries.  In  1851  the 
population  was  68,078,  and  in  1871,  C1j650  (malee  26.464, 
females  26,186),  shoiriBg  Ml  ntanige  daenaae  of  '14  per 
bank  per  annnm. 

In  April  1871  there  wars  6  auperiat  fead  M  primary 
■ehools  in  operation,  attended  by  6454  children,  and  at  the 
anmo  date  the  following  was  asoerteinod  to  be  the  state  of 
elementaiT  instruction  : — 24,496  eoold  read  and  write ; 
9286  ooak  leed  bnt  oonld  not  writ*  j  Md  17,868^  or  U. 
per  eent  of  Ihe  popolatioo,  eoold  mHam  latd  nor  1rrite^ 

Of  the  whole  inhabitants,  88  per  MMtb  adhere  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  faith,  the  number  professing  that  religion 
in  1871  being  45,621,  while  6656  were  EpLtcopalians,  and 
37S  of  various  other  denominations.  As  regsiids  emigra- 
tion the  county  has  contributed  more  than  the  average  of 
Leinatcr.  E>uring  ihe  five  years  1871  to  1875,  there 
emigrated  3881  persona,  a  number  equal  to  per  cent. 
«f  HM  population  at  An  fonner  data  ^Iho  peorlnwunion, 
nUohaoae  not  include  the  whole  county,  relieved  in  1874, 
tOSO  ponont  or  per  cent,  of  the  inhabitants.  The 
eoon^  belongit  to  the  diooaae  of  Laighlin  and  to  the  mili- 

ar  diatrfct  of  DoUuL  Hw  aaiMO  nia  held  at  Cnrlow, 
[  ^"uter  aaarionant  that  town  and  alao  at  Bagenalatown 
and  Tullow.  Oartow  returns  throe  members  to  parliamcit, 
two  for  the  county  and  one  for  the  borough  of  Carlow. 


Pr^vnoua  to  th«  arriral  of  Strongbow,  and  for  soms  time  sfl«r> 
wwik,  wlimt  vt  now  Iho  county  of  Carl  wsj  divided  into  the  dia> 
tricUof  Hy  C\.':.  ir.  j^h  and  Hy  l/mn.-,  fun:  iiiR  the  northern  nortijMi 
of  the  priiicii-ili-.j  ul  Hy  Kit.tl.  L-h.  It,  m<j«'.  ancient  Irt»h  aa^Uwi 
Wi  re  I;  ••  1'  ivunaph-i  (dnacfridcd  Irom  the  celebrated  M«cnramH|||^ 
ItmR  of  U  inalcr),  llie  O'Rjana,  the  O'NoUua,  and  ths  O'MoiSn 
Alt'  r  ili<  Kr.^iihli  tettlement^  the  fumilios  of  St  Aubin,  Da  laFnam^ 
Iknniinihani,  t.  urvw,  Do  la  Lande*,  Omcc,  aiid  Butler,  hold  anSB* 


live  poMeauoiiB  hm:  In  the  time  of  Queen  Klkzabetb  M'PMf  the 
famiJiea  of  Bagiul,  Eustaoe,  Burton.  O'Brien,  Foownby.  HupiiUm, 
Coko,  Bernard  Vifoia,  Burdett,  fiuahniy,  fienslbrcl,  Bniiii,B^(»^ 


and  Browne. 

Under  tilt;  uaiuo  of  Catlit'tlof-h,  the 
grouad  m  ths  reign  of  King  J«Un. 


nresci 

It  M 


resent  eonatywi 

BOW  dfvMod  into 


buoowa,— Culow,  Forth.  Idiune  East  and  Wast,  Rath viUy,  and  8t 
MnlUas  Lower  anil  Upper,  and  conlaiaa  forty-asvon  parisnas  and 
paru  of  pariahaa.        reUes  el.  aotlqnttjrie.  the  oosnqr  ssnv*"* 


pu&saand 
mnr  eomprfae 

larga  enMalsehs  at  ficovno's  Hill  Mar'CSrlov  and  at  Haenls^ 
tewek  and  a  lath  near  Mshliii 


ir  Pi^^M'"  Bridge,  in  which  vers  found  asmel 
nnaef  hakad  lailh,  eeelaGiing  only  small  qiiinhtiiacf  deal.  Baaae 
lelioa  of  weMsMiiial  and  madastie  bwldiitga  exist,  sad  abo  tha  rs- 
rawns  Of  aareral  easttaa  boih  aftar  the  BagUsh  sstUaiaiat  The 
ruina  of  a  teuad  tOMT  etfUsd  at  tiw  eonunencsmcut  «f  the 
century  near  the  diBf^  of  Kallyttown,  but  ihay  aro  not 


CAJtLXiw,  a  parliamentary  borough,  and  the  capital  of 
the  county  of  Carlow,  situated  on  the  River  Harrow,  which 
ia  nnrigable  for  small  craft  to  its  junction  with  the  Qrand 
Oanel  at  Athy,  is  45  milea  (56  by  rail)  eonth-weat  of 
Dublin.  It  IS  a  neat  and  in  some  parts  a  well  Vmilt 
town,  of  modtiro  aspect.  The  principal  buildings  arc — the 
Roman  Catholic  College  of  St  Patrick,  a  plain  but  spacious 
tmilding ,  the  paruh  church,  an  old  buildings  with  a  handp 
some  steeple  of  modern  erection ;  the  Boman  OathoKe 
chapel  or  cathedral,  a  l^i^i^  nnd  elegant  structure;  the 
court-house  where  the  assizes  are  held,  an  octagonal  atone 
building  with  •  handsome  lonio  portico;  the  hinatie 
asylum  for  this  nnd  the  adjoining  counties;  tho  county 
jaiJ ;  the  union  wuikhou^o  ;  and  barracks  for  cavalry  and 
infantry.  The  Wellington  bridg  e  <.v,  r  tho  Rtfer  Banmr 
connects  CSarlow  with  the  auborb  of  Qraigue. 

The  Indnstriee  of  tho  place  oonaiit  of  bmriog  and  flow- 
milling,  and  a  considanMe  tndo  ia  canied  on  in  the  aalo 

of  butter  and  epc;s. 

Carlow  was  f  unuerly  of  con;  i  lerable  importanea.  Li 
the  reign  of  Edward  III  tho  king's  exchequer  was 
remoT  ed  thither,  and  X500,  a  large  sum  at  that  period, 
applied  towards  surrounding  the  tu-.vn  with  a  strong  wall. 
The  castle  (supposed  to  have  been  founded  by  Hugh 
de  Laej,  bat  aometinieB  attribtrted  to  King  John),  situated 
on  an  eminence  overlooking  the  River  Barrow,  is  still 
a  chief  feature  of  attraction  in  tho  general  view  of  the 
town,  although  there  ia  not  much  of  the  original  building 
leftk  It  ffftiwirtitd  of  a  boUow  qoadiangle,  with  a  massive 
round  tower  at  each  angl&  In  the  early  part  of  the  re^ 
of  Queen  Elucabeth  it  was  taken,  and  the  town  burned  by 
the  Insh  chieftain  Rory  Oge  O'More.  When  summoned 
to  surrender  hJbotal^  the  Commonwealth  general,  during 
the  disaatiOM  war  «f  IMl.  Oarlow  anbmitted  withom 
teeistanen   In  the  inanmeHon  of  1798  the  castle  waa 

attacked  by  an  undiaciplint-d  body  of  insurgent",  many  of 
whom  were  intoxicated.  They  were  6|>eedily  repulsed,  and 
suffered  aevere  los:,  no  quarter  being  given ;  and,  in  thn 
confusion  of  their  flight,  many  of  tho  insurgents  took 
refuge  in  houses,  which  the  king's  tnxpa  immediately  set 
on  fire.  After  the  shaightwr,  aboot  4^  bodiaa  won  «A> 
leeted  and  boxied 

The  town  obtained  n  durterof  ineorporatien  at  an  eatiy 
period,  and  waa  re-incorpint'  d,  with  wnbirred  privileges, 
by  James  I.  Tho  corporatiuu,  which  was  styled  "The 
Sovereign,  Free  Burgetaea,  and  Commonalty  of  the  Borongh 
of  Catherlogh,"  end  waa  anthorind  to  latom  two  membeia 
to  the  Irish  peiVament,  waa  extinguished  hyUie  Ifnnidpel 
Reform  An.  The  borough,  which  under  tho  Towns 
Improvciuuut  Act,  wjnda  one  member  to  the  imperial 
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pwliameut  Population  in  1851,  9121,  ialmbUiiig  ]37B 
Lnttet,  and  in  1871,  7S42,  inhabiting  13C7  bouMi. 

CARLO WITZ,  a  town  of  Uiu^oiy,  in  the  former 
SUTooiaa  mtUtw/  frautiar  Md  cuds  ui  Peterwudain,  it 
aiMstodoa  t]m  right  builc  of  theDuaba^d^milaaaotttli- 
MUt  of  retcrwardein.  PopiJatioa  in  1873,  4419.  It  is  tbe 
pMt  of  tlio  Greek  arclibiitbop  in  tbe  Austmu  dominiuius, 
ud  lias,  bu4iil<-;j  tho  catbednd,  two  Greek  cburcL'jH,  a 
Roiiian  Catbulio  chureJi,  Ssrriu  tad  Qurmao  acbools, 
MminariM  for  the  Qreek  and  Catholio  clergy,  a  gymnn 
rium,  •  Jjeeutn,  and  a  bospit:il.  TLuro  ia  iiiiiMirtani  wiiio 
aoltivatioD.  Tha  peace  between  Austria,  Turkej,  Puland, 
•ad  Yaoiee  waa  ecmdadad  han  io  1699. 

CARLSBAD,  or  KxiBCRKAJiLaBAi},  formerly  Waby,  a 
royal  free  town  of  Bohomixi,  on  the  Tepel,  near  its  junction 
irith  the  Eger,  70  mi\ta  W.N.  W.  of  Pragae.  It  is  sitoated 
ia  •  baaatifol  oarrcw  valley  between  steep  grsnita  nuwa- 
taini^  and  eonsiata  ehiafly  of  lodging-hopw  ud  holab  lor 
tbe  accommodatiuu  of  visitors,  but  has  also  mmc  good 
shops  and  private  bouses,  a  theatre,  bospitala,  as  well  as 
aohoola,  reiadiog-raoai%  ita.  It  is  tbe  Ecat  of  tbe  district 
jadga,  ciiatiMn-honse,  and  auiaa^  Oorlabad  ia  tlia  moat 
aristocratie  wateriug-placa  in  Eiin|>o.  It  ia  moat  fraqavntad 
from  the  inidillo  uf  June  to  the  middle  of  August,  and  the 
annibcr  uf  visitors  averaging  from  12,000  to  ^0,000.  The 
permanent  population  is  nearly  9000  (1873).  Tbe  warm 
aprin^^  differ  but  little  from  each  other  in  their  comfK>nent 
partA,  tbe  principal  ingredients  being  snlphate  of  soda,  car- 
tx)UHto  uf  soda,  and  common  salt  Of  tbe  ten  sphn^-a  the 
Sprudel,  Hjgiea,  Bernhardt,  Meubranneo,  and  Schlooa- 
bnuraen  an  the  principal,  haTiag  tamparatnraa  ranging 
from  165°  tu  122°  FaLr.  They  are  said  to  have  been  dis- 
ouvered  in  1370,  during  a  buntiug  excureion,  by  the  Emperor 
Qiarlee  IV.,  to  whom  a  Btatue  has  been  erected  in  the 
markat-^ISicei  The  resident  inhabitaata  naka  nuUBj  furious 
artidea  in  iron,  steel,  tin,  and  wood,  for  which  thsj  find  a 
taadv  murkct  during  tlio  scaaon.  'llie  mountains  in  the 
aaig^bourhood  have  been  made  accessible,  and  bore  and 
thara  ak*  plola  ot  giooad  Iutb  Imsd  kid  out  for  visitonk 
The  town  has  a  po«t-ofioa^  railway,  and  telegraph  atatimiia 
It  lies  in  50°  is'  N-  lat  and  12*  53'  E.  long. 

CARLSBURG,  a  fortified  town  of  TransylTauio,  capital 
of  tha  ooon^  of  Unter^Weisaenbai]b  «ita%ted  on  the  north 
bank  ol  tha  ICaraa,  54  nilaa  aonth  of  Oaoaanburg:  It 

ftmaiata  af  tha  upper  town,  or  citadul,  and  the  lower  town. 
It  haa  a  fine  Roman  Citnolic  cathedral  (containing  among 
other  tombs  that  of  John  lflHilifailiia\  Lntharan  and  Re- 
formed churchea,  and  a  lynagCfWiaj  afao  an  ecclesiastical 
aaminary,  gymnasinni,  ohaarralow,  paUie  Kbrary,  mint, 
Fopidatiin  in  1874^7951  Xat  4<r  4' 17"  k»g. 
83*  34'  £ 

CAKLSHAMN,  or  KABtaRAVnr,  a  anull  aaapott  town 

of  Sweden,  in  the  laca  of  Carlaknina,  on  tho  Baltic,  27 
miles  west  of  CarUkrono.  It  has  luauufacturui  of  sailcloth, 
leather,  and  tubocca  The  harbour  ia  small  but  socure,  and 
by  meaaa  of  it  a  conaidorabla  trade  is  carried  on  in  oora. 
favawara,  timber,  pitch,  tar,  and  potadi.  Shipbuihling  and 
fishcrie-^  are  also  prosecuted.    I'upulution  in  1873,  5492. 

CAilLSKRONA,  or  Blekunuk,  a  laen  or  province  of 
Sweden,  bounded  on  tho  N.  by  Kronoberg,  N.E.  by  Cal- 
nu^  &  and  &  bjr  tha  Bdtic,  and  W.  by  Christianstadt. 
It  haa  an  area  of  6398  square  miles,  and  (1573)  127,877 
iuh  ibitaiita.  It-s  principal  ti<wns  aro  Carl.skrun.i,  Curlsbatmi, 
Slid  Soolvesborg.  ■  The  smallest  and  moet  fortUo  proviuco 
of  tha- kingdom,  it  haa  a  mihl  climate  and  haa  been  called 
tbe  gardcu  or  park  of  Sweden.  Tho  iuhabitants  are  lively 
and  distinguished  for  beauty,  and  the  prindpoJ  industries 
ara  aonnaetad  with  agriaoltiira  and  fonatfyi  flahaiy,  and 
■kippiag. 

CUauiBCMU,  tho  capital  of  tha  abovapforiae^aaaapoct 


the  Baltic,  in-SS*  10'  N.  lat,  15°  33'  E.  long.,  55  mHei 
of  Cbristiaustadt  It  is  named  from  its  founder  Ckaxios 
XI.,  and  is  built  upon  five  small  inlands  connected  with 
aaoh  otliar  and  with  tbe  mainland  bj  bridgaa.  Th«  towa 
la  well  boilt,  conaisting  partly  of  brick  aad  alona^  bal 
principally  of  woodcu  bouses,  and  has  broad  streets.  Tbi 
luubour,  which  is  fortified,  is  capacious  and  secure,  with  s 
sufficient  depth  of  water  for  the  largest  veaaelrt  It  has 
threa  aotraooas;  tha  principal,  and  the  only  one  prac(t»> 
able  for  large  vessels,  is  on  die  south  side  of  tbe  town,  and 
is  defended  by  two  Btrotig  forts.  Tbe  dry  dockj  are  ol 
great  extentj  and  have  been  cut  out  tA.  the  solid  granits 
rock.  The  arsenal  and  oiker  buildings  cunaaclad  with  the 
docks  are  extensive,  and  are  scparotcd  from  tbe  town  by  a 
walL  The  manufactures  are  uaval  equipments,  linea 
cloths,  tolMWOO,  and  refined  sugar ;  the  e.vix)ru,  metali, 
potaah,  tiv,  pitch,  Aa  The  town  is  ve^  deficient  in  good 
watac  Carbkrona  is  the  principal  atation  of  tha  Swadiih 
navy.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  Covernment  nnd  Adrnimltj 
offices,  haa  a  handsome  town- hail,  navy  arsenal  and  ho«pital, 
naval  and  other  ccbools,  ahaidie^  aad  avif'juia,  rD|» 
latum  in  1873.  16,653. 

CARLSRUHE,  or  Karlsruhe  {CBXiOMfn  Bser).  a  city 
uf  Western  Germany,  capital  of  tbe  grand  dachy  of  Badca 
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It  ataada  on  an  davatad  plain  of  the  Hardwald  (which 

neirly  Kurroiuids  it),  380  feet  abt)ve  the  level  of  the  sea,  C 
niilua"  from  the  li.bine,  and  39  ii\ile8  W.N.W.  of  Stuttgart. 
The  Frankfort  and  Basel  Railway  pa»sc«  tbe  city.  Csrli- 
ruba  takes  its  name  from  Charles  William,  maigrava  oi 
Baden,  who^  owing  to  dispotea  wUeh  ha  had  with  lha 

citizens  of  Durlach,  erected  iu  1715  a  hunting  sent,  around 
wliicb  tho  town  has  since  bccu  builL  From  the  palace 
the  uriaoipal  atweta,  seventeen  iu  number,  radiate  it 
the  lurm  of  an  expondsd  fan,  ia  a  and  &W. 

diroetioo.    The  palace,  erected  in  17S1  on  tha  alta  of  thi 
previous  erection  of  1715,  i.n  a  plain  building  in  tbe  old 
French  style, composed  of  a  centre  and  two  wings,  present im 
[  aotUag  wmaikaHa  aatoapt  tha  aeHfoii  towar  (fiUlktmh 
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front  the  summit  of  which  •  flwwHi^  t{«w  of  the  city  and 
MURNiiidiiig  ooQotij  k  obtaioAd,  aad  tha  mirUa  nlooi^  in 
wUA  th*  nvidlM  of  0—iid  ms  find  or  dnnm.  In 
froot  of  the  palace  is  the  Great  Circle,  a  eemi-circuJar  line 
of  buildinn,  ooataining  the  OoTerameot  offices  and  tbo 
BoloM  of  urn  Wtrfmiw  of  Badan.  OarUrahe  has  seTeral 
iMpBhUeoqiian^  tlwpriiidpal  of  vhiah  an  thoOMllt- 
phaa  miA  BAwuHtaStA  atatua  of  iba  kla  gtaiid  daka 
Charles  Frederick  in  the  centre— and  the  market-place.  In 
tlta  centre  of  the  latter  is  a  pyramid  io  honour  oi  Charles 
Wlttiia^  yia  founder  of  the  city,  whoaa  raoiaias  ara  intactad 
IhoHk  Amung  the  puUio  buildings  are  tha  ooandl-hoose, 
thapahflo  of  thamargTara  of  Baden,  hall  of  rapresantativca, 
mint,  post-ofiice,  barracks,  srsonal,  theatre,  ball  of  fine  ari^, 
muse  am,  the  famed  polytochnic  school  (with  800  stndenu), 
eaonoa  fonndiy,  a  aynagogna,  and  aeraral  ProtoaUnt  and 
Oatholic  churches.  Than  are  aUo  soTsral  hospitals,  a  deaf- 
BBte  asylum,  botanio  gardens,  and  lycennv;  military, 
Madical,  and  veteriaary  schools,  acaJcmica  uf  architecture, 
painting  and  music,  and  nameit)us  literary  and  scientific 
aaMieiotionL  Tha  town  is  adorned  with  aeraral  public 
fountains,  and  is  supplied  with  Tvat^r  by  an  aqueduct  from 
Durlach.  Curlsruhe  carries  on  a  considerable  trade,  and  has 
engineering,  carriage,  chemical,  silk,  cotton,  carpet,  woollen, 
jawaUeij',  tobacco,  and  annff  manufaotoriea.  The  town  ia 
awwwmdad  hj  baaotifal  parka  aad  gardens.  Populatioii 
(1875),  43.000.    Lat.  49»  I'  N.,  long.  8'  25'  E 

CARLSTAD,  a  province  or  loen  of  Sweden,  alfto  called 
Wermland's  Laen.  It  is  bounded  W.  and  N.W.  by  Norway, 
N.E.  f  alnn,  K  hj  Oboro^  and  &  bj  Waoacaboig  and 
LakawaBtf:  T1iaaiimooli*aottBldnoa8aBdirooded,aad 
is  interspersed  with  numerous  lakes  and  rivcra.  The  pro 
Tinea  contains  SOU  iron  mines,  80  foundries,  and  300  forges. 
The  neighbourhood  of  Fyrksdalen  is  called  the  Swedish 
Switaariaod.  Tho  principal  towna  mo  Carlstad,  Criataoo- 
.  tmmm,  and  FbnipateiL   FvpidBlmi  in  1873,  S63.0S7. 

OAXUTao,  the  cspital  of  the  above  province,  staiida  on 
lha  iaiuid  of  Tingralla,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Clara-Elf,  on 
tha  north  shore  of  Laka  Wener.  Ona  of  two  bridgea  con- 
MoCiag  it  with  tha  Biainlaad  ia  tha  loiifHt  9ul  moat 
boaotmit  atono^bridga  in  Swadaa.  Tha  town  fa  tho  aeat 
of  a  bishop,  and  has  a  handsome  cathedral,  a  gymnasium, 
a  theotra)  a  cabinet  of  natural  hiatorpr,  and  an  agricultural 
■oiiiatj.  Tha  Qotha  canal  ha*  oonndarably  increased  its 
oonmerea.  Carlstad  exports  copper,  iron,  Mlt,  timber,  dec. 
Ik  was  founded  by  Charles  IX.,  from  whom  it  takes  its 
■•me.    Population  in  187i,  7412. 

OABLSTADT,  a  royal  free  city  of  Aoatrian  Croatia,  in 
Ao  ooidtBl  of  Agram,  the  capital  of  tha  diatriot  of  tha 
snrae  name,  stands  on  the  Kulpa,  which  here  receives  the 
Kurana  and  the  Dobra,  82  miles  south-west  of  Agram.  It 
coosLsta  of  the  fortress  ^which  is  surrounded  by  lamparta, 
tfanchea,  and  paliaadaa)^  tha  innar  towl^  and  n  aiwnik 
OMaladt  fa  tho  aaat  of  »  Giode  hfahop^  and  llvo  OathoHe 
churches,  a  Catholic  gymnasium,  and  many  handsome 
public  buildings.  It  has  a  considerable  transit  trade,  and 
maoufacturas  the  liqueur  called  rotoglio.  It  i^  eituaVcd  in 
iff'SrN.lataadlft'S«'£Lloiw.  Fmoktioa  (1871X6513. 

OABLST&DT  (Kjjumm},  a  mitrbt  of  BatMa,  in 
Lowor  Franconia,  containing  29,014  inhabitants.  The 
capital,  of  the  same  name,  which  is  situatod  on  tho  right 
hank  of  the  River  Main,  hu  ft  population  of  SS40. 

GARLSTADT,  Kaumabt,  or  KaBOLoatAOT  (1480- 
IBilX  whoaa  real  nama  waa  Akdkiab  Buimlv  Bodkkstkik, 
ooa  of  the  boldest  of  the  German  Eefurmera,  first  the 
friaadand  afterwards  the  opponent  of  Martin  Luther,  was 
bom  at  Oarlstadt  in  Franoonia,  in  1480,  thoa  baing  by^ 
ttiw  jHCa  Lnthoi'a  aaoioc;  In  early  life  he  waa  dis- 
tiigiiMhoil  hj  a  tUiat  for  koowladga,  and  a  raatleas  dis- 
yoAioB  wh  lad  Urn  to  vfaH  vailoia  eoonlrioa  aad  to 


pass  from  school  to  school.  He  went  to  Rome,  and  there 
plunged  into  tha  scholastic  philosophy  and  theolosy;  and 
having  ebtatnad  tha  d^giao  of  baebelor  of  dlmtt]r»  ha 

arrived,  in  1504,  at  Wittenberg.  Hero  hn  w  v  appointed 
profcasoi  at  the  university,  first  in  the  phiiuaupiucal  faculty, 
and  ultimately  (in  1513)  in  the  theological.  Afur  obtain- 
ing his  degiea  of  doctor  hi  thaokgr  ia  1510,  ha  hold  a 
canonry  and  waa  oheaaa  arobdaaeoa.  Ia'  1611  ha  waa 
appointed  dean  or  rector  of  tho  university  ^  and  in  tbo 
following  year  it  fell  to  his  lot  tu  confer  the  degree  of 
doctor  on  Lather.  At  this  time  their  friendship  appears 
to  havo  hogan.  Carlstadt  had  already  attaineil  a  hjdi 
reputation  fur  loaning,  eloquence,  and  logical  powoi;  For 
tho  purpose  of  studying  the  canon  law  he  went  a  second 
time  to  Rome  in  1515,  returning  to  Wittenberg  in  the 
following  year.  In  the  storm  of  persecution  which  lafod 
against  Reuchlin,  Carlstadt  took  the  part  of  thapmaoatod 
acholar.  He  also  adopted  about  this  time  tha  viawa  of 
Luther;  and  in  Aprd  1^17  he  published  a  seriea  of 
theses  in  which  he  asserted  that  the  authority  of  H0I7 
Scriptnio  was  above  that  of  the  fathers  of  tho  choroh, 
and  that  io  the  absence  of  Scripture  decision  an  appool 
must  be  made  from  the  fathers  to  reason.  It  was  at  tbo 
end  of  October  in  the  eame  year  that  Luther  affixed  his 
theses  to  the  church  door  at  Wittanbcr;^  and  Carlstadt 
strenuonaly  aapportcd  him.  In  1519  ha  ttadartook  to 
hold  a  disputation  with  Dr  Eck,  one  of  tbs  greatest  scholars 
of  tho  ago,  on  grace  and  free  vrilL  It  took  place  at 
Leipsic  in  June,  at  the  very  time  when  the  diet  was  sitting 
at  Frankfort  for  tha  oloetion  of  tha  ampaior.  Carlstadt  aa 
dobatar  waa  Bot  ohiatocopo  withBA;  aad  dia  diauuMfaaa 
were  tedious  and  almost  fruitless.  In  the  Papal  boU 
againnt  Luther,  promulgated  in  1520,  Carlstadt  was  par* 
ticularly  named  and  condemned  ;  and  ha  waa  tha  first  to 
qmeal  from  tha  jodgmcnt  of  tho  Fopate  a  aaaaral  oonneiL 
la  1521  ho  aooapiad  aa  iarltation  from  Chriotiaa  IL  «f 
Denmark  to  teach  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation  in  that 
kingdom,  but  he  made  a  very  short  stay  therci  Differeocaa 
of  opinion  and  p&tty  jealousies  were  beginning  to  spring 
np  batwoan  Lather  and  Carlstadt ;  and  thaoa  liponad  aato 
bitter  diaenaaion  and  open  hoatili^.  Carlatadt^  hnpatnoot 
temper  led  him  to  bec;>mo  tho  advocate  of  violent  mcaaurcS 
for  the  attainment  of  those  ends  which  Luther  and  the 
other  Reformers  hopad  to  compass  by  persuasion.  In  con* 
sequcnco  of  the  riotous  agitation  stirred  up  in  Wittenbsrg 
by  bis  speeches,  writings,  and  manner  of  procedure  during 
Luther'a  confinement  in  the  Wartburg,  Luther  declared 
opanJj  ^ninat  him.  For  the  next  two  yoaia  ha  ramainad 
^^ifai  Balia  1628,  balngoompoUad  tolaara  Wittaahai]!^ 
he  retired  to  Orlamiindo  in  Thuringia,  and  there  got  hha* 
self  elected  pastor  by  the  peopla  His  violent  proceeding* 
favoured  the  suspicion  that  he  was  associated  with  the 
Aaabaptiata,  and  was  implicated  ia  tho  acbaBiaaof  UdaMr, 
loader  of  the  great  peasant  rovolt  Tho  olootor  of  Baaoaj 
sent  Luther  to  investipito  tho  true  state  of  things ;  and 
when  Luther  preached  against  Carlstadt  at  Jena  they  held 
a  diBcussion  on  the  "  Real  Praaaaoo,"  which  Carlstadt  was 
the  fitat  to  dai^,  and  aa  opaa  qaanrol  broko  oat  batwaaa 
thcBL  Bo  waa  now  oidorad  to  laafi  lha  tarritoriea  of  tho 
elector.  For  some  time  he  wandered  about  from  place  to 
place,  and  at  Rotenburg  excited  fresh  tumults  and  instigated 
the  people  to  destroy  tto  imagaa  aad  pietorea  in  fSb» 
churches.  Pursued  aa  a  promoter  of  the  peasant  insurrec- 
tion, he  was  driven  to  strange  shifts,  and  exposed  to  great 
hardships,  his  life  even  being  in  danger,  lu  Lis  extremity 
he  wrote  to  Luther,  offering  to  prove  his  innocence,  and 
entnatbg  him  to  intercede  for  Bm  with  tho  elector,  and 
get  permission  for  him  to  return  to  Saxony.  Luther 
listened  to  hiai,  printed  his  defence,  and  succeeded  in 
indadBf  tha  oiertor  to  coapljr  with  his  rcqueot  Vov 

V.  —  IK 
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soTeml  years  Carlatar^t  led  n.  quiet,  retired  hit,  engaged  in 
fanning  and  commerca  Bui  La  gr«w  wearj of  this  enforced 
•uppr«aaion  of  his  eager  life  aad  longings,  and,  allying 
himMU  with  mum  of  th«  (MuUual  teMhant  1m  ohm  OMn 
attaahad  Lotiiiar.  Th*  wotaanttj,  in  wkudi  Zwiai^  look 
part  in  support  of  the  views  of  Carlntodt  on  the  Suppr, 
grew  fiercer  than  ever  ;  and  Carlatadt,  the  penniasion  for 
his  return  to  Saxony  being  now  revoked,  mode  his  escape 
into  Friesland.  TliaiiM  lia  paaaad  into  Switiariaiid,  wturn^ 
through  Zwinglili  inlliiaDoa,  be  ma  uuiiad  flat  a  daaooB 
in  the  church  of  Zurich  and  then  poator  at  AJtatetlen.  He 
aftarwacda  returned  to  Zurich  as  archdoocoo,  aad  preached 
than  with  much  suc43eaa.  In  153-1  he  settled  as  pastor  and 
profcytwor  of  theology  at  Basel,  and  this  post  he  occupied 
tiU  Ida  death.  To  his  exemplary  Christian  character  and 
life  at  Basel  toaticnony  is  borne  by  Grynwu^  in  a  letter  to 
PitiaoM^  chaplain  of  tha  EUwtoc  F&latin&  As  Oarlstadt 
«M  flnt  to  aaaart  aafwal  of  tha  laading  prindplea  of 
Protestantism,  bo  wns  ho  al-o  tho  first  to  wn'to  a^'ainat 
celibacy,  aad  tho  finst  FroUjatant  divino  to  toko  a  wife. 
His  writing!),  which  were  almost  exclusively  polemical, 
have  faUaa  iato  obUnon.  Ha  diad  •!  Bftaal,  Daoamber 
24.  1641. 

CARLUKE,  a  burgh  of  barony,  in  the  county  of  T^anark, 
Bootiand,  situated  near  the  right  bank  of  the  Clyde^  5  miles 
north-west  of  Lanark.  Ita  inhabitants  (34  2S)  are  priiiei|«Ily 
sngaged  in  cotton-spinning  and  in  tha  eactannTi  Md»  tna, 
and  Ume  works  in  the  vicinity. 

CAHLYLi;  Joseph  Dacrb  (1759-1804),  a  celebrated 
Orientalist,  was  born  in  1759  at  Carlisle,  where  his  father 
ma  a  phyaieian.  Having  completed  his  education  at  the 
gramma r-Bchool,  ho  wont  in  177  5  to  Cambrid^-e,  was  elected 
a  fellow  of  Queen's  CoUego  m  ill)),  liitd  ixi  1783  took  a 
master's  degree.  During  his  stay  at  college,  with  tho 
aaaiatanoa  of  a  aativa  of  Baghdad  then  resident  at 
Ctobridga,  ha  had  attatned  great  proficiency  in  Arabic 
literature  ;  and  after  ntu  i  n  iitig  Dr  Paley  in  the  chancellor- 
ship of  Carlisle,  he  wiui  hi  wintcd,  m  1794,  professor  of 
AlMlia  in  the  nnirera  ty  f  Cambridge.  Two  yean  before 
UtMfNHntmant  ha  published  his  tnMlationof  tha  Hidorp 
9f  Bffpt  writtao  by  Vaorad  Allatafot  JemaBadin,  known 
in  the  Ea.'st  as  tho  historiographer  of  Egypt ;  and  two  years 
after  his  election  to  the  professorahip,  a  volume  of  SptcimtHS 
t/  Arabic  Poetry,  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  extinction 
of  thu  khalifs,  with  some  account  of  the  authors.  Having 
been  appointed  chaplain  by  Lord  Elgin  to  the  emboasy  at 
Constantinople,  ho  pro*ocutod  hia  rosearchea  in  Eastern 
Uteratnrc^  and  made  a  lengthened  tour  through  Aaia  liinor, 
Pidmlina,  Chaaeob  and  Italy,  ooUaotiag  tn  bb  tiwnila  wvatal 
valuable  Greek  and  Syri^o  MSS.  for  a  projected  critical 
edition  of  tho  Now  TcsUuncut,  oulkted  with  tho  Syritc 
and  other  versions-*  a  work,  however,  which  he  did  not  live 
to  «Nn,p)*(ek  On  his  return  ha  waa  presented  by  the  biahop 
of  Oaruida  to  tiie  living  of  Neireaau»-npon>Tyne,  wbara  he 
diod  in  1804.  After  his  death  there  appeared  a  volumo  of 
poema,  descriptive  of  the  soenes  of  his  travels,  with  prefaces 
extracted  from  his  journal  Among  other  viduable  works 
vbiob  he  left  onfinUbni  man  bnll-oorraotad  adition  of  the 
Bible  in  Arabia 

CARMAQNOLA,  a  town  of  Italy,  near  the  right  bank 
of  the  Po,  in  the  province  of  Turin,  and  16  miles  by  rail 
to  the  south  of  that  city.  It  was  formerly  fortified,  and 
tho  older  portion  is  atill  surrounded  with  walls,  while  a 
fragmunt  of  its  ancient  castle  is  preserved  in  tho  form  of 
a  tower  to  the  church  of  San  Filippo.  It  contains  five 
parish  chorohea^  aavaral  oonvanta^  and  a  hoapitaL  A 
wosldairabia  Irada  is  aairiad  on,  aapadally  at  tfta  fair  in 
Jirc  in  silk,  flax,  hemp,  and  cattle.  Population  in  1869, 
1 2.7  U  9.  Oannagnola,  during  the  Middle  Agea,  belonged  to 
^  aMiqpiM*  «f  aaluM^  ud  iMMd  «M  of  Ihilr  fkottti* 


towns.  In  tha  16th  century  it  was  fortified  by  the  Freock 
but  it  feu  into  the  hands  of  the  Savoyards  in  1588,  aiwi 
was  assigned  to  them  at  the  peace  of  1601.  On  iu 
eaptura  in  1792  bj  tha  annj  of  the  Bevolotion,  ita  nana 
baooBM  famona  na  tiia  tilio  of  n  lapnblisnn  daacing-soog 
which  finished  every  vpr^«  with  the  refriin — Damcm  Is 
CarmagnoU,  Vivt  le  ton  du  canon.  The  word  thus  iutro 
ducod  to  popularity  was  soon  applied  to  a  veet  of  commoo 
atuff  and  paonliar  ■faapsv  *bieb  w«a  itcogniwd  na  the  sign 
flf  n  tna  BapnUiann ;  nnd  not  long  after  it  joculsiij 
osed  to  doaignate  (he  exaggerat^id  ru{>urta  that  W<ra  pdK 
lished  of  the  victories  of  the  patriot  army. 

CARMAONOLA,  FnAiicxaoo  Bubbone,  Count  or 
(1390-1433),  one  of  the  most  oelebratad  Coodottieri  of  the 
early  part  of  tha  15th  century,  was  bom  at  Carma^noU  in 
1390.  Ue  was  first  in  tho  service  of  Filippo  Maria  Visoosti, 
duke  of  Milan,  who  raised  him  to  the  rank  of  count  and  mads 
bim  foveraor  of  Qenoa,    Having,  bowever,  loot  yiaooalfs 

favour,  Carmnpru'lfi  bocnrrif?  pt'tifn-il  of  the  Vcnptifin  nrr-^T, 
wrested  isroecia  from  tho  hands  of  his  old  master,  sci 
inflicted  a  severa  defeat  upon  him  at  Maclodio  (1437). 
But  in  1431,  bftvii^  inlad  to  ptovent  the  defeat  of  tka 
YonaliBn  ieal^  and  bnfing  been  nnamiuearful  in  an  nUeapr 
to  surprise  Cremona,  he  incurred  the  Bospicion  of  the  senate, 
who,  not  daring  to  show  th^ir  disapproTsi  wiule  he  ms 
snrroanded  by  hia  soldiers,  lured  him  to  Yenlac^  aad  Aat 
tortured  and  beheaded  him  (1432). 

CARICABTHEN,  Oomrrr  or,  «■  OAUUxmnaHiii 
(Welsh  Caer/ynl  u  county  in  South  Walea,  bounded  oo 
the  N.  by  Cardigan,  on  the  £.  by  Brecon  and  Glamorgan, 
on  the  S.  by  Carmarthen  Bay,  an  inlet  of  the  Brwtol 
Channel,  and  on  the  W,  by  Pcmbrnke.  Its  greatest  length 
in,  from  S.W.  to  N.K,  tilKjut  40  miles  ;  its  greatest 
breadth,  S.E.  to  N.W.,  about  24  miles.  It  poas&ss«s  an 
area  of  947  square  miles,  or  606,173  acrea  (of  which  abovt 
95,600  an  oeeupied  by  eommona  and  vaato  knd),  and  h 
th:in  tSn  Inrt-fst  of  all  tho  Welsh  countiea.  It  coDtaios 
5  hundreds  and  97  parishes,  and  is  in  the  diocese  of  St 
David'a 

The  wltole  of  the  northern,  and  by  far  tho  largeat,  portion 
of  Oannartbenabire  ii  chiefly  occupied  by  we  nlniiaa 

geological  formation.  To  tho  south  of  this,  and  crossing 
the  county  iaadirection  fromS.W.  to  N.£,  there  etret-  bea 
a  belt  of  the  Old  Red  Sandatone,  varying  in  vridth  from  1 4 
to  4  or  0  milea  This  is  succcfHled  on  its  southern  edge  by 
narrow  belts  of  the  carboniferous  Umostone,  and  the  mill 
stone  grit  ;  south  of  which  tho  whole  remaining  p^irtion  ol 
the  oountj  ia  occupied  by  the  coal  meaauree^  forming  part 
of  tho  gte«l  Bona  Wilaa  eoaUeld. 

In  the  south-east  adjoininn;  the  border  of  Broconshire, 
there  iii  a  range  of  bleak  and  somewhat  lofty  tnonntaiaa, 
called  the  Mynydd  DA  or  Black  Mountains,  where  the 
Carmarthenshire  Van  ieet»  ita  kf^  aonunit  about  2600 
feet  high.  The  rsat  of  tbe  eoonty  ia  tbiekly  atoddad  vitb 
rouudod  green  hills,  few  of  which  exceed  1000  feet  in 
height,  and  is  intersected  by  valleys  and  glons,  ma&j  of 
them  presenting  scenea  of  great  beauty  and  interest 

TJm  piindpal  river  ia  the  Towy,  wUh  its  tributaries  tlw 
Chrili  and  Oothi,  which  drains  the  central  basin  <^  tha 
county,  and  enters  the  sea  in  Carmarthen  Bay  immediately 
to  the  east  of  the  river  Taf.  The  btter  stream,  with 
ita  nametoos  afiluenta,  drains  the  western  portion  of  ibe 
county  ;  while  in  the  north,  the  Teifi  separates  CardigiD 
from  Carmarthenshireb  The  Llwchwr,  springing  frooi  tbe 
Black  Mountains,  lepoifttM  ift  ill  lolW  OOBIM  OlnBOi^ 
from  this  coooty. 

Tbe  diniate  ia  mild,  oxeepi  in  ibe  very  elofnled  pwli  ft 

tbn  county  ;  ttit  thr  annual  fall  of  ruin  is  Very  great, 
amouuttng  at  Carmarthon  in  1876  to  ur  less  than  60-67 
inebM,  Igrinltm*  ii  fmnllgr  boI  in  •  .voiy  lonnid 
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coaditiMi;  M  prognas  ia being mtde&ivadaiildnliMge 

under  the  provisions  of  tho  Drainat:.3  Act^,  and  better  modes 
of  Agheoltural  pnctico  arc  coming  mto  lua.  Tho  soil 
VHIM  flljr  BUWli;  but  in  the  aoathern  paita  of  the  MWlgr, 
Md  jft  Am  kmr  il  i»«xMediii^  fotilB. 

In  l3m  loiilMMt  then  ira  cztmrivv  vsloafck  «oil 
and  iroa  mineo.  There  are  alao  some  inutoitMt  Istd 
nuDc^,  and  lime«toiie  is  abundant  in  the  south. 

RdilwayB  iiitersect  the  ooontj;  the  through  line  from 
BriflUA  to  Hilford  Haven,  travsmog  the  Kmtaani  diatriot, 
affords  expeditiooa  conunanicatkm  witih  LondoD  on  the  east 
•nd  Ireland  on  tho  west. 

The  principal  indoctiy  i«  that  of  agriculture^  more 
pMiieiikrijihatoritodt-TCui^  In  1873  the  amnlMr  «r 
holdings  in  the  county  of  Icsa  than  one  ncre  in  extent 
amounted  to  61C8,  and  of  aa  acre  and  wards  to  2398. 
There  were  only  11  above  6000  acrea,  and  none  exceeded 
35,000.  Tha  vmtitfi  hm  of  aadi  holding  at  that  date 
«M  6Si  Mret,  ^  of  iD  Wabt  uwwati^g  to  74^,  Iho 
average  rental  of  those  containing  pno  mm  oadi^fMidi 
amoontod  to  I4a  9d.  per  acre. 

The  following  tables  show  the  state  of  agriculture 
in  tha  two  jcan  1872  and  1879,  and  from  thorn  it  will 
be  obeerre^  that  whilotho  acreage  undor  crap  hao  slightly 
docreaaod,  att  jiMWiin  ]|M  tAn  pboo  in  wo  munhm  of 
live  atock 
Ymt.  « 
1872    41.M0 

\m  M.M 

Tmr. 

l«7a.........  1*,8S7 

Itn....^...  17»TM 


«,771 
19  -42 


H2,m 


Onm  udar 
loUtloa. 
11,104  41,001 
10,0C9  4«,U0 

SO^l 


OttOe. 

0^039 

The  other  industrir  s  of  any  importance  are  eoal-worldng, 
irou-fotiQding,  and  the  smelting  of  tin  and  copper,  princi- 
pally of  imported  oree. 

The  popolatioi^  which  numbered  110,632  persons  in 
1851,  inereasod  in  1871  by  4^  per  cent,  amounting  to 
1 15,710,  of  whom  64,921  were  males,  and  60,789  femalea. 
There  are  only  tww  towns  of  any  considerable  ■iae^<— Car- 
■MUlhta,  popdotioB  10.488,  and  Llanelly,  IS,908L  Two 
members  are  returned  to  Parliament  hy  the  county  and 
one  by  the  group  of  Carmartliuii  IxjroagLi.  A  court  of 
qvarteT'oessions  is  held  in  the  county. 

Wolih  is  tho  loqgnoge  oommodj  spc^an  bj  tho  lower 
oHfli%  tad  in  tho  iMittlum  fwrti  of  tho  ooon^  tiiou^^ 
and  cuitoma  of  the  people  are  as  porely  Welsh  aa  in  any 
part  of  the  principality.  Of  the  history  of  Ganuarthea- 
fihire  it  will  bo  sufficient  to  say  that  it  was  occupied  at  the 
timo  of  tho  Roman  inTOoion  by  the  Dometae^  a  tribe  which, 
■Iter  Ao  ezpnlrioB  of  tibo  oooqaerora,  soon  relapMd  into 
semi-barbarism.  Owing  to  its  natural  advantages,  it  pre- 
■arved  its  iodmendance  long  after  the  northern  and  eastern 
poitiona  of  yftim  had  become  aboorbed  into  tho  EogliA 
states,  and  the  fealty  paid  by  Howel  Dd4,  its  most  eminent 
prince,  to  tho  English  sorereign  was  more  nominal  than 
reftL  But  the  tide  of  Norman  conquest  swept  over  it,  and 
was  oearooljr  iatefiuptod  nntil  in  tho  12(h  and  13th 
eentorioi  the  two  Uewotyno  made  a  gaUantionflloDeo  to  h. 
It  was,  however,  at  Carmarthen  that  Edward  T.,  checked 
for  a  moment  in  his  course,  raiised  a  new  army,  before 
which  LleweWn  fled,  and  the  independence  of  the  county 
ultimately  fell  It  was  in  this  county  that  the  remarkable 
"  Rebecca  "  insurtoction-Driginated  in  1843-4.  The  multi- 
plicity of  toll-gates  seemed  to  be  the  original  causo  of  this 
oingnlar  conspiracy.  Fisrtiao  of  five  or  six  hundred  men, 
mootlf  mwrntod,  onnod  with  plekaxoo,  sledges,  hatebets, 
end  gons,  used  nightly  to  traverse  the  counties  of  Onr- 
martben,  Pembroke,  Cardigan,  and  Brecon,  headed  by  a 
tall  man  dressed  in  woman's  doChaiy  throwing  down  the 
toil grto%  md  oommitting othor  wo— aiMOowolldkl 


tho  rioten  faop  oonnMl,  and  oo  ooeraUy  did  thof : 

their  forays,  that  despite  the  ezertiooa  of  the  roagistratca, 
aaaisted  by  large  bodies  of  military  seat  tnto  the  districts, 
no  effectual  check  ooold  bo  p«t  npott  tliMr  praeeodingi  for 
many  months. 

Cinnailhensihire  it  lidi  in  antiquities,  and  poeseMOS  tho 

traces  of  throe  important  ll<^man  roads,  besides  cnMDip- 
ments  and  several  earl^r  British  remains.  The  two  most 
intoBfiling  mnSmml  mam  aratbooo  ol  Obmg  OonaiD  ond 
DynoTor  cMtlso. 

CAUusTHKir,  the  capital  of  CSannartlieadiire,  ii'  a 
parliamentary  and  nivinicipal  borough,  and  forms  a  county 
of  itself  with  an  utm  ol  4996  acres.  It  is  beautifully 
oitOOtad  oti  the  right  bank  of  the  To\^-y,  about  5  miles  from 
the  sea.  The  river  is  navi^n}  lo  for  small  vessels;  but, 
owing  to  tho  better  a^cms  to  tho  neighbouring  borough 
of  Llanelly,  and  to  the  increased  facilities  of  railway  ctfrn- 
municatioD,  (bo  Towy  is  not  oaed  so  much  for  the  transit 
of  goods  as  f onnatly.  Th»  atrooto  of  tho  town  aro  for  tho 
mrst  part  narrow  and  steep,  although  many  of  the  houses 
are  wcU  built  and  of  a  respectable  cUss.  Part  of  the  town 
stands  on  elevatod  groiilidf  tnd  i^iowod  from  n  distanee  it 
has  an  imposing  npoonnoa. 

The  principal  chiuoh  is  that  of  St  FBttt\^  •  large  plain 
building  with  a  lofty  square  tower,  containing  some  uitcrcst- 
ing  monuments,  among  which  is  that  of  the  mlebrat«d 
Sir  Rhys  ap  Thonao  and  hii  bdj.  Sir  Richard  Steele  is 
burie<l  here,  but  no  monument  marks  his  resting-place. 
There  is  another  church  belonging  to  the  Establishment, 
and  sevcrul  dissenting  chapels.  There  is  a  large  and  well- 
condocted  training  coUego  here  for  Welsh  teachers  j  and 
diero  oro  two  gnmnaroehoob  on  pobHo  foondalionfl. 
There  are  aUo  two  infirma-ii--,  ?.nd  a  litorary  and  eciontifio 
mstitution,  the  lectures  at  which  are  well  attvadcd.  The 
town  also  uosoeonos  a  gnild«hall, — a  resde^ble  stone  edifice 
adonud  witbTinaeain  oolnoni^  and  having  ooovered  OMiicot 
undsmoath.  Tho  eonnty  gaol  is  boilt  on  A»  dto  of  tho 
ancient  castle.  There  is  a  granite  obelisk  ercct6<l  to  the 
memotr  of  Sir  Thomas  Pictoo,  and  a  bron/o  statue  to 
Qenoru  Not^  who  were  both  natives  of  the  town  ;  and 
also  a  montiment  to  the  oiTicers  and  men  of  the  23d  Regi- 
ment (Welsh  Fusiliers)  who  fell  in  the  Crimean  War. 

A  considerable  trade  i.s  carried  on  by  river  and  rail  in 
slato^  load-ore^  and  tin  plate%  besides  domestic  prodaoa. 
Tha  aalmon  and  aowin  (bul-tront)  fishing  is  also  prodndivo 
of  some  trade.  Tho  corporation  consists  of  a  mayor,  6 
aldermen,  and  IS  councillors.  It  returned  a  member  to 
Parliament  from  1536  to  the  period  of  the  Reform  Aob 
Since  that  timo  it  haa  boon  aawriatsd  with  Uaoelly  in 
returning  one  member.  There  are  markets  on  Wednesdays 
and  Saturdays,  and  several  faira  in  the  course  of  the  year 
The  quarter  sessions  and  assiceB  are  held  here.  Popnlatioo 
in-1851, 10,624,  and  in  1871, 10,488,  (nataa4890,  famalst 
66G8),  inhabited  houso.s,  19P-i. 

Carmarthen,  as  ita  name  denotes,  waa  a  fortified  place  at 
an  early  period.  It  ia  generally  believed  to  be  the  J/or»- 
<ftiA«in  of  the  Romans  near  which  two  btancheaof  tho  groat 
nad,  the  Via  Jutut^  dirorgod.  Upon  the  otoetlon  of  wd«a 
into  a  principality,  tho  chancery  and  exchequer  of  the 
soothcm  division  were  fixed  here.  The  last  time  when  tho 
caaflo  vat  pot  to  use  vnu  in  the  Parliamentary  wan,  when 
it  was  garnaoned  and  held  lor  Gharioa  I.  After  being  re> 
dnced  by  tho  Parlfanentary  fbrces  ft  w«s  dismantled,  and 
both  it  and  the  old  walla  were  allowed  to  go  to  decay.  ThO 
town  gives  the  title  of  marquis  to  the  duke  of  Leeds. 

CAJIMEL,  a  mountain  proOBOotory  of  Palestine  which 
mns  out  into  the  Mediterranean  to  the  south  of  the  bey  of 
Acre,  in  32°  60'  N".  lat.  and  35'  R  Ion?.  Gradually  retiring 
from  tho  cna.st  it  Btretches  Foutb-cast  fiiP  a  difitance  of  sixteen 
oc  ttightit^"  mileS|  and  then  sinks  abruptly  to  fona  a  con- 
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entirely  of  oolitic  formations,  it  is  furrowed  externally  with 
oumerouB  ravines  and  other  irregularities,  whilo  within  it 
is  eaten  out  into  countless  caves.  Its  greatest  height  is 
abotU  1750  feet  By  th«  Bifalicftl  authors  it  ia  oalabcated 
for  ita  lartility ;  and  ita  Tcrj  nann,  wliieii  dgniflaa  tiM 
"  vineyard  of  the  LonJ,"  bcara  witness  to  its  repute.  At 
present  there  aro  only  a  few  unimportaut  patchea  subjected 
to  cultivation  ;  and  mostol  tlia  moantain  is  covered  with 
a  tbick  bniabwood  of  crafgiwaDa  whidi  liaaa  at  aome  paria 
into  forest.  The  tree  whiefa  mora  than  any  ethar  givea  ila 
chanict/T  to  tho  scenery  is  tbe  Quercus  I!rs,  or  prickly  oak  ; 
but  the  leatiiik  and  tuyttle  ar«  al»u  abundant,  and  the 
profusion  of  lesser  sbmbs  and  aromatic  herba  and  flowers 
is  altogether  remarkable.  Tbe  vine  is  almost  eitinet azc^ 
in  tho  neighbouriiood  of  the  vilhigo  of  Eafia ;  bat  wine- 
presses hewn  out  of  tho  i<Kk  show  that  ita  cultiviiti  n  must 
at  one  time  have  been  couunon.  la  tbe  poetical  books  of 
Ilia  Scriptuna  allasioin  to  Canael  at*  IraqiMiit ;  and  it  is 
especially  c'l'^Vm^fd  in  Biblical  story  as  the  scene  of  tho 
sacrifice  by  Elijah  wluch  decided  tbe  claims  of  Jehovah 
and  BoaL  The  exact  site  of  tho  prophet's  altar  is  fixed  by 
tmditioii  at  £1  Mahrakah  at  the  eastern  azttaoiitj  of  tbe 
ric^,  trbaivaioafbatrQetDraflf  bawB  atoneaiiatill  Tiiitad 
as  a  place  of  sacrifico  by  tho  Drnses.  Vanoufi  othrr  places 
in  the  neigbboiurhood  are  connected  with  his  name  in  one 
way  or  other,  and  the  mountain  itself,  as  well  as  Iba  am  vent 
dadioatad  to  tbe  Virgin  Mary,  ia  ^miliBiij  knowB  in  the 
EM  aa  Mar  Elyaa.  The  origin  of  antau  mrit-lika  foaaila 
which  occur  in  some  of  tbn  rocks  is  explained  by  the  legend 
that  the  keeper  of  a  garden,  having  scornfully  refused  to 
let  Emak  abare  in  its  produce,  was  punished  by  his  melons 
and  plums  being  tnataatly  entaed  into  stone.  At  a  slightly 
later  period  the  moantain  afforded  an  asylnm  to  tbe  prophet 
Elishft  ;  iiii  i,  according  to  Jamblichiis,  Pythagoras  sought 
tbe  inspiration  of  its  soLitudea.  In  the  time  of  Yaspasian  it 
waa  tba  aeak  of  aa  oraele ;  and  Fliny  apeaka  of  ita  inuUtanta 
as  gtns  tola  et  Mo  tn  ortf  pnrtrr  <-a><fr-i.'.  ■mira.  The  sanctity 
and  seclu&ion  of  tho  place  attracted  a  number  of  Christian 
hermits  as  early  as  the  4th  century ;  and  here  in  tho  1 2th 
«ant«tj  originatad  tba  order  ol  tba  C»rni«Utei,  In  UOd 
<ha  eoDTant  of  8t  Bracaidoa  waa  foondad  at  tba  foautafn 
of  Elijah  ;  but  the  monks  were  massacred  in  1233  and 
tba  budding  fell  into  decay.  Another  convent  was  erected 
in  1631  ;  but  it  waa  destroyed  in  1821  by  Abd  ullah  of 
St  Jean  d'Acro,  who  employed  tba  ruins  to  build  the  walls 
of  his  city.  A  few  yearn  lat«r  the  bnUding  waa  restored 
by  (.omniriiul  of  the  PortL-,  r'.jii  expense  being  defrayed 
partly  by  Abd-nllab  and  partly  by  the  contributions  pro- 
enred  by  tba  monk  John  Baptist  who  wandered  through 
a  part  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa  in  pursuit  of  bis  mission. 
Tho  building  is  large  and  commodious,  and  hu&pitable 
entertiinracnt  is  freely  rendered  by  the  fraternity  to  tmvel- 
lers  of  any  nation  or  nligion  whatever.  Tba  moontaia  waa 
at  ooa  time  dotted  with  banleta ;  but  thaaa  bare  baen 
nlmo-^t  nil  ib  i)opul.ited  by  the  wnrliko  Druses.  An  ottcinpt 
to  estabiuli  Americaa  culuimta  in  sumo  of  the  villsges 
laaatted  iu  failure  ;  but  in  quite  recent  years  considerable 
mmeia  baa  attended  the  afforti  of  a  body  of  Oenonn  Pro- 
tectant diasenlen,  wbo  eaTl  themaelvea  Templars.  Their 
principjl  SL'tlleinenl,  fouruld  in  1869,  is  at  Haifa  or 
Cdiphii,  a  town  of  from  2000  to  3000  inhabitants,  at  the 
northern  end  of  the  promontory,  which  is  usually  identified 
with  tho  Romsn  Fycnwina.  (See  the  works  of  Irby  and 
Mangles,  Van  do  Yelde,  Thomson,  Bobinson,  Tristram,  and 
Riaolaj  i  Mid  for  bgandaix  datatta,  UiaUs,  Xtv  ^.MiaCs  Xi (nr, 
1651-117.) 

CABUEttTES.  one  «f  fba  four  orden  of  Ifendieant 

Fri.ir^    It  b  perhaps  difficult  to  s.iy  Trbethcr  tipon  the 
whol9tIie  Franciscsans  or  the  Carmelites  have  invented  and  | 


propagatad  tbe  mora  nonilioaa  ietiem  respecting  their 

own  commencements  and  aubfpqnrnt  ^ti-rv  But  as  regnrfN 
tho  very  tender  point  of  tbeir  tirst  iouudntion.  tho  latter 
must  be  admitted  to  have  distanced  their  competitors, 
For  tbe  biatory  of  tba  rnwctscana  at  kaat  eoouneDeei 
witb  a  bada  of  aolid  and  indnbitabla  bialoiMal  hiA,  wbeiv 
OS  in  the  case  of  the  Carmelites  we  plunge  at  once  into  tbt 
region  of  fable,  and  fable  of  the  most  monstrooa  kind 
Mount  Carmel  is  celebrated  in  Scripture  as  the  abode  of 
Elyab  and  £liab%  tba  former  of  whom  tbe  Ckrmelttai 
claim  aa  tbait  foondar.  EIUab»  or  Elias,  aay  tba  wiitait 
of  tbe  order,  became  a  monk  under  the  ministry-  of  axigeU; 
and  bis  &»t  disciplea  were  Jonah,  Micah,  and  Obadiah. 
They  declare  fuTlbar  tbat  tba  wife  of  the  latter,  having 
bound  beraall  by  a  vow  of  cbaatity,  received  the  veil  from 
tbe  banda  of  Elias  himself,  and  became  tbe  first  abbeae  of 
tho  Carmelite  female  order.  They  tell  us  also  that 
Pythagoras  was  a  member  of  this  order,  and  that  he  bad 
on  Mount  Carmel  several  conversations  with  the  Ptopbet 
Daniel  on  the  subject  of  the  Trinity.  They  further  n«<ert 
that  the  Virgin  Mary  and  Chnst  hinmelf  assun.v <i  tha 
habit  and  profession  of  Carmelites.^  We  first,  however, 
reach  tbe  solid  ground  of  something  like  bistoiy  in  tba 
aoconnt  left  by  Fbocaa,  a  Onwk  monk  «f  tba  lata  af 
Patmos,  who  visited  tho  Holy  Land  in  1185,  and  wlo 
concludes  the  narrative  of  his  journeying  by  relating  that 
the  cave  of  Elias  was  then  visible  on  Mount  Ohimm»  and 
that  tfaara  bed  eudated  then  *  lam  monastery,  aa  Bi|^ 
atiU  ba  aeen  tbe  remains  of  uia  baildings  ;  that  aooie 
years  previously  a  monk  in  priest's  orders,  with  white  bjiir, 
had  arrived  there,  coming  from  Calabria,  and  had  etitaUiabed 
himself  there  in  obedience  to  orders  given  bim  by  Eliaa  ia 
a  vision.  Ue  made,  continues  Phocaa,  a  small  enclosure 
among  the  ruins  of  the  monastery,  and  built  a  bell  tower 
and  a  little  church.  Ho  then  collected  about  ten  com- 
panions, with  whom,  condndea  Pbucas,  be  atiU  contiaoai 
to  live  there.  To  tbeaa  raduaaa,  Albeit,  Wsbop  of  VeraOi, 
who  had  become  patriarch  of  Const^intinople,  gave  a 
"  rule  "  about  the  year  1 2Q9.  And  this  oiu^t  L«  cuostdered 
to  constitute  the  foundation  of  the  Carmelite  ordo*. 

This  rule  consista  of  ooiy  aixteen  wtidte;  and  it 
sppeara  from  it  timt  tiia  monka  oil  Mount  Oarmd  ware  at 
that  time  eremitical,  dMelHng  in  so]>arato  little  bousca 
The  lodgmg  of  the  prior  was  placad  at  the  entrauoe  into  the 
enclosure,  and  the  church  was  in  the  middle  of  the  enclosed 
space.  The  rule  contains  the  ordinary  injuncti'>nB  and 
prohibitions  as  regards  masses  and  other  services  to  be 
heard  or  said,  and  kinds  of  food  to  be  avoided,  w  iih  w me 
nnimportant  specialities  of  dates  and  seasons.  Albert 
furtbec  eiyoined  en  tbem  to  kbonr  conttantiy  with  diair 
hands,  and  to  practise  much,  silence.  Thia  role  wm 
approved  by  I'opo  Uonorius  111.  in  12l'6. 

It  is  related  that  two  English  crnsaders,  John  de  Vcaci 
and  Bichard  de  Oiey»  oaihad  aome  of  tlm  ndaaea  on 
UotiRt  Oamel  witb  tbem  to  England,  and  foimdad  tbe 
first  Cnrtnelile  monasteiy  in  England  at  Alnwick.  Much 
about  tho  same  time — nearly  tho  middle  of  the  13th 
century — Louis  IX.  of  France,  on  bis  retnm  from  ths 
Crusades,  took  witb  him  to  Baria  aome  of  tbeUount  Oarmsl 
monks,  and  catabliabed  tbemnoder  tbe  name  of  Oarmelitee 
in  a  monastery  there.  Others  passed  from  Jlount  Camid 
into  Italy  and  Spain  under  the  special  protection  of  the 
popc«.  Tho  number  of  their  establishments  was  very 
rapidly  and  very  largely  bcreased;  and  they  held  their  first 
£uro^)can  genenl  chapter  at  Ayleeford  in  England  in  124d. 

The  Carmelitea,  bowevar,  «aii  taCtr  te  papal  bciaC^  biUib 

*  For  >  full  trrotint  of  ivll  theM  »bfiiirtlitle«,  »rff  a  very  ciirioni  work, 
fritted  Jt  Pari  jlu  1761,  but  with  th?  date  of  Berlin.  rntill«i  Or4m 
\l pnaiti/ptfs,  Ilustoin  txOvHt  de  tout  let  AuteMtt  gtti  oni  eUltmt  § 
la  pMttrm  M        y  ii<i«  via*  firinm  da%t  ckafnt  (Mr*. 
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91ii  roacripU  of  a  mucli  tarLier  time,  in  whicli  tlicir  iiJLLst- 
Mcs  is  rwcognized  John  V.  (ob  686),  Stephen  V.  (ob. 
817).  Leo  IV  (obi  8d5)  Adnan  IL  (ob^  872).  S«igius  UL 
toh.  911).  Qngorj  VII.  (ob.  1085).  hhI  Aluudar  UL 
fob  I18I)  may  bo  cited  among  the  eorlj  popM  who  OOO' 
ferred  privileges  or  sjxscial  indulgences  on  the  order.  They 
farther  quote  John  XXII.  (ob.  1334),  Siztua  IV.  (ob. 
1484),  JaUa*  UL  ioL  1555),  Fiua  V.  (ob.  1673),  Qngoir 
Xni  («b  1585),  Sixtoa  T.  (oil  1590).  and  CI«iiMiik  Vm. 
(ob.  16(^)  lu  having;  all,  in  Tttrioas  document*,  recognized 
the  fact  of  their  founJation  hj  Elios.  And,  lastly,  Benedict 
XIIL  in  1725,  permitted  the  order  to  erect  in  St  Peter'a, 
•mong  (Im  ttatUM  o(  the  founders  of  the  religioua  orders, 
4liat  of  Eliw  n  Anr  fmioder,  with  the  inacription, — 
Univermi  OrJo  QarwMtilanmJmidaiQn  mo  AhmIo  Jllia 

prop/utcg  ertxU  / 

The  tens  U»ivtmu  In  the  «bor«  legend  U  intended  to  Indicate 
thitt  all  the  different  brsuehee  of  the  wder  partkiueted  in  the  eree- 
tton  of  thp  ttAtti*,  •Ithough  they  have  become  entirelr  aeparata  ao- 
cictir*  Tho  monke  of  that  portion  of  the  order  wh  tea  had  adhered 
to  tha  ancient  rulfs  mwiifii<i  mid  mit!g«tadj  however,  in  aoma 
tcepectt  by  Innocrnt  IV.  (ob.  125f).  and  mara  largely  by  Engeaiw 

IV.  (ob.  1447).  »f«  icnnpd  Ctrm-litea  of  the  Ancient  Obaarranee. 
Sliortlv  a/uT  the  cliansta  DLuie  in  the  rule  by  Pope  EuAenina  lY., 
MvrnJ  local  rpformAtioiij  were  efff  jted  in  the  order  m  diffbrent 
eooatriM,— on«  in  Krnnce  by  tlie  gruoral  Joan  Sorplh  of  Kormandy 
III  1451,  anothfr  in  the  coiiKroKation  at  Mantua,  whioh  rapidly 
•prr-^d  a.'flf,  nnd.  much  to  the  div;"»t  of  tlip  cr-ncral  of  that  porlioo 
of  Uie  order  which  a<lhort>d  to  the  old  nilc,  obtainrd  from  the  Ton- 
tiff  the  ri{;ht  to  eloct  a  vicar-general  of  thfir  own,  not  eubject  to 
tb«  jwrijulietion  or  the  ajijirobatsnn  ot  the  general.  Varioim  other 
p.vrli»l  rcform.>tion»  were  cfrrcN  I,  r>n  i  the  nieralk-Ts  of  thnae  coiigre- 
ffitious  which  adoptwi  them  aro  styled  "  lirformed  Carmelit*-*." 
But  a  more  Lrnportint,  oi  %t  leaat  a  more  marked  and  decided  diri- 
tiiin  into  two  branches  was  brooj^ht  about  by  one  of  the  most  note, 
worthy  r>er»»nJi);r',  in  all  tlie  Catholic  hapiology.  Saint  Ti-re»a.  Tliin 
eitriorliniry  woniAn,  a  native  of  Avila,  in  old  C^a'.tilc,  ix>cam«  » 
Carmelk^?  nun  in  a  niiniu-r)'  of  the  order  m  that  city  in  1  j3.'i.  She 
at  once  dctcnnmci  on  carr)'uig  out  the  rule  in  all  it»  primitive 
■!;:  '  ,  -I;  but  GndiDg  thie  inwIAeient  to  witi^fy  her  atwandinff 
jfiai  iii  i  tniliition,  «he  obtained  in  1903  a  brief  from  Pope  Pins  iv! 
eothor-nn^  ht^r  to  r!»tab!iifi  a  wporato  branch  of  the  ordrr.  the  more 
»u?tcrc  observancei  of  which  ahoald  be  modelled  according  to  her 
own  viewa  Very  uliorUy  eeveral  ntinneriea  of  "  Barefoot  Carmelite 
K  iinj  "  wrr«  established,  mainly  In  Spain.  Harmicoeea  Uitu  far  aoon 
k-d  her  to  the  more  ambUiou»  project  of  Introdocin^  a  eimilar  reform 
among  th»  Carmelite  bwly  of  the  other  eex.  And  this  sleo  she  necom. 
pUahed  by  the  aaai^tance  of  two  or  three  of  the  leading  niember»  of 
the  Cornielite  comrauiiity.  The  membeni  of  the  coinmunitiei  which 
received  thia  reformed  nalc,  or  which  were  foiindfi  f  :  i:  •  (.l,«er- 
vaoee  of  ii,  were  called  Barefoot  Carmelite*  tCa 

CtrwulUani  SmM),  in  diatinction  to  thoee  of  the  older  t^liei.  For 
aoene  time,  however,  the  monoateriea  and  nnuneries  (f  the  Ik rt foot 
ChmaUtaa  remained  aubWt  to  the  gwneral  of  the  ]*rent  bolj-  ;  till 
b  1580  Pope  Gregorr  Xlll.  at  the  msUnca  of  Philip  II.  of  Sixiln, 

Kitted  Uiem  to  elect  their  own  provincLil  generals,  who  were, 
••r,       aobject  to  the  general  of  th(  entire  order.    Bnt  .Sixtn» 

V.  havlM  ncard  to  the  graatlj  Increaaed  and  increasing  numb«r  of 
iMraataHbhaiaata,  granted  them.  In  IS87,  the  pHvilcge  of  t\tKt. 
tafe  Tfaar^nand  of  their  own.  Hnally.  Clement  V 1 11 ..  in  1 5  6  3, 
•tpamlsi  tSinB  antirelv  from  the  other  Ckrmelitea,  amimwered  them 
toehelaniMfBl  of  th  eir  body,  and  oonatitnted  thetn  a  aeparate 
Oiasr.of  Fnua  Mandicant, — diapoaitiooa  which  were  eubw^iuently 
MuUlflMd  1^  Qv^^ory  X  V. 

OaiBUhtaa  onginally  wore  white  wooUen  divewei  Rut  inaa- 
nek  aa  tha  (MentAle  among  whom  they  dwelt  deenwd  thie  colour 
atMlfcof  VoMUty,  they  adopted  striped  dreaee^  *p«nmens  of  which 
may  etiQ  IwiaaaiB  anoient  painttiM  the  colours  of  snch  >tr-.f>es 
being  aotactiaiM  white,  grey,  and  black,  ozkI  eometimM  white  and 
dark  htiivB.  AfbrlMr  aaUblishmeat  is  Eanlp^  however,  tbaee 
Mripad  dNHM  waie  ahanaoDad,  and  by  the  authority  of  Honorina 
IV.,  Uay  hwia  taliar  I*  Wear  a  white  eapa  and  aoairalary.  which 
bewmr,  Aemf  eftsmKIa  ebanged  for  darii  brown.  Over 
this  drea  they  now  wear  •  white  etak  aad  hood  wEm  tber  quit 
their  convent. 

The  (i^rire,  both  of  the  original  body  aal  of  Ihe  Bta^rfbot  Chraet* 
hm,  oonaUta  of  a  moanials,  topped  by  thna  attt^  nd  above  this 
aqpwtt.  from  the  middle  or  wUeh  eonas  forth  aa  arm  gnwplng  a 
•wwd.  ne  mountain  ropeasBta  Motmt  Owmal:  the  atart  aym- 
bollM  theVitvin— >uir<e— to  whom  the  order  ia  BMce  aapaoially 
dedicated  ;  the  crown  flgurea  forth  har  anptemaeT:  th#  am  1*  the 
— icCBUaatoBithanfeiditgiiiBobtiio  takM  OfhkMd.  A 


lino  tem  aoma  Oa  top  or  Aa  MBlatB  dlAMttfalai  tfM  4««In 
ao  ooid  br  the  Barefoot  Oarmelitea.  Tba  order  boa  been,  sad  Ii 
Otul,-  a  rnj  wida-apraad  one,  in  all  quartan  of  the  globe. 


OAIIXICBAB^  .OttraoM  (16T9.17M),  •  note. 

pbyaician  of  whom  Sir  William  Ilamilton  has  said  that  he 
"  may  be  regarded,  on  good  gruuiida,  as  iUo  real  foundei 
of  the  Soottiah  achool  of  philosophy. "  He  was  boni 
nboafc  tho  joar  1673,  proboblj  in  l^ndoa,  wboro  hit 
fothor,  0  raohjrtofun  mmater  wbo  hod  boon  bomthod  by 
the  Scotch  Privy  Council  for  his  rt-ligiou.s  oi>;nions,  waa 
then  living.  G«rabom  waa  educated  at  iixliiiburgb  Uni- 
▼ersity.  He  graduated  there  in  1691,  and  aoon  after 
became  %  Regent  ot  8t  Andrews.  In  1694  he  was  elected 
a  Matter  in  ue  UniToraitj  of  Glasgow, — an  office  that  waa 
converted  into  tho  profcsorship  of  Moral  rhilosiophy  in 
1727,  when  the  aystem  of  Maatera  waa  aboliebed  at  Oloo- 
gow.  He  waa  an  eminently  succeasful  teacher,  attmoKng 
student*  frirn  F.ngland  a."*  well  aa  Scotland,  bat  hie  warm 
temper  led  iuin  into  varioiis  disputes  with  the  principal 
and  other  college  aathonties,  in  oonaeanence  of  which  he 
woo  Aoro  thon  oooo  niMtondod  fton  nio  f anetionik  Uio 
wofko  on  Brtriu^tda  ntrodniiw  ad  L^ieam,  •  treotioo 
on  logic  and  the  paycliology  of  tho  intellectual  ji  iv.crs,  in 
which  among  other  things  he  afRrms  that  oil  knowledge 
may  be  reaolred  into  initncdiato  judgments  known  n 
their  own  light;  Sfftuptu  Theologia  Jfatmrali$;  and  os 
edition  of  Putfbndmff  Jk  Officio  i/omiw*  «f  Omt,  with 
notes  and  oiipflMiMnto  o(  b^b  ytHnt.  QumAnA  diod 
in  1729. 

CARMINE,  o  ptgmeni  of  n  bright  red  colour  obtwned 

from  cochineal.  ft  rrt-tr  l^f>  prfpnrcri  hy  fThn!i'(f!np 
cochineal  with  boiimg  water  and  then  treating  the  clear 
solution  with  alum,  cream  of  tartar,  or  acid  oxalate  of 
potaaaium;  tho  colouring  and  animal  matters  pwoent  in 
the  liquid  are  thus  precipitatod.  Or  an  aqueoua  dooooHoB 
of  black  cochineal  is  made,  and  treated  with  stannic 
chloride  :  a  slow  deposition  of  oarmine  then  takes  place ; 
tbo  liquid  is  poured  ofT,  nnd  tho  carmine  dried.  Anotbor 
pvooMo  is  to  add  to  15  quarto  of  boiling  livor  wator  I  1^ 
of  ooehineol,  and  a  dear  solution  of  8  drachma  of  carbonate 
of  soda  in  1  lb  of  water,  and  boil  for  thirty  minutes.  The 
liquid  is  then  cooled,  and  6  drachms  of  powdered  alom 
arc  stirred  in.  After  twenty  minutes  the  resulting  teorlot 
liquid  is  decanted,  mixed  "i^rll  with  the  white  of  two  PggS 
beaten  up  in  J  lb  of  .water,  and  again  boiled  for  a  short 
time  ;  it  is  then  left  quiet  for  about  half  an  hotir,  after 
which  it  ii  docantod,  and  the  carmino  whiob  baa  boon 
depooltod  ii  dniaod  on  a  doth,  spread  ont  on  pTatoo  witb 
an  ivory  or  silver  spatula,  corered  with  white  {)aper,  and 
dried.  By  this  process  about  1  ^  02.  of  carmine  is  obtained 
from  1  lb  of  cochineal.  Another  method  is  to  add  3  os. 
of  nitre  and  4  Of.  of  acid  oxalate  of  potassium  to  an  in- 
fiuion  of  1  lb  of  cochineal,  and  to  boil  for  ten  minutes. 
.\fter  four  hours*  standing,  the  liquid  is  poured  into  flat 
dishes,  where  it  i»  left  for  three  weeks.  At  the  end  of 
tbia  tinio  it  m  freed  of  tho  coating  of  moald  frnined  upon 
it,  and  is  drawn  off,  IcarinR  a  firm  layer  of  carmine  of 
fine  colour.  There  are  scvural  other  modes  of  prepering 
carmine,  in  some  of  which  gelatine  is  used  to  assist  its 
precipitation.  Tho  quality  of  carmino  ia  affedod  by  tho 
temperatnro  and  tho  dograo  of  iUnnination  during  itt 
preparation, — sunlight  being  requisite  for  tho  producticn 
of  a  brilliant  hue.  It  differs  also  according  to  the  amount 
of  alumina  present  in  it  It  is  sometimea  adulterated  with 
cinnabar,  ataccb,  and  other  matariala;  from  tbeoo  tho 
eunino  can  be  aepatntod  by  dissolving  it  in  ammonia. 
Good  carmine  should  crumble  readily  between  the  fingers 
when  dry.  Chemically,  carmine  ia  »aid  to  be  a  compotind 
of  colouring  matter  and  a  special  animal  principle  with  aa 
•dd  icooi  <NM  of  tho  ifonta  omplojed  to  procipitalo  tbiin- 
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Its  iawBonif  b  sitfflnitad  to  •  FnaeoMwi  monk  of  ^iaa. 

Cartiiino  is  mod  in  the  inano  fartnro  of  artificial  flowers, 
watex-ooiours,  rougo,  coimetvc-s,  and  crimson  ink,  and  in 
the  painting  of  niiniaturi'fl.  Carmino  Lako  is  a  pigment 
iditHiiad  hj  adding  freahly  precipitated  alumina  to  dccoc- 
tloB  of  toehiiwil. 

CARMON-V  a  to«n  of  Spiin  :n  the  province  of  SeviUs, 
situated  about  15  miles  east  of  tho  city  of  that  name,  on  a 
gentle  clewuioii  that  ovorlooka  an  extensive  plain.  Ita 
OMtU^  nosr  in  roini^  vaa  formerly  the  principal  fortreaa  of 
fMw  lihe  CnuS,  sod  eontained  a  wpuaem  pilaM  ^tUn 
it^  defences.  The  principal  fir.trr.rco  to  the  town -is  la 
old  Jlooriih  gateway  ;  aud  the  ^'ato  on  tho  road  to  Cordova 
13  partly  of  Roman  conatmction.  Fart  of  ,tlio  ancient 
college  of  San  Tcodomir  is  of  Moorish  architectore,  and 
the  tower  of  the  church  of  San  Fedn  ii  ■&  imitation  of 
the  GiiilJa  at  Seville.  The  principal  trade  ia  in  oil, 
corn,  and  ciitlle.  Carmuna,  tlio  Koniuu  Carmo,  was  the 
Ftrori;^e&t  city  in  Further  Spain  in  the  time  of  Julius  C.-usar ; 
&nd  its  strength  was  greatly  increased  by  the  Moors,  who 
Mtmanded  it  with  a  wall  and  ornamented  it  with  foactoinii 
and  pabees.  In  1247  Ferdinand  III.  of  Castile  took  the 
city,  utid  b<«towed  on  it  the  motto — jSieui  Luei/er  lueet  in 
Aurora,  sic  I'lj  Wtni'faiia  Carmona.  The  Carmona  fair, 
which  ia  hdd  in  April,  aifords  an  almost  onaq^ualled  oppor- 
tonity  of  observing  the  genuine  costonuis  aod  CMtouw  of 
southern  Spain.    Popjilation,  20,704. 

CARNAC,  a  vUlapo  of  France,  in  tho  department  of 
Morbihan  and  ;:rro:idi.s.Mcmcnt  of  L'Orieiit,  about  9  miles 
south-west  of  Auray,  which  is  the  nearest  railway 
station.  It  owes  its  calabritj  to  tiwrodsftaoaiiunmroenta 
in  its  viciaity,  which  are  among  the  most  extensive  and 
interesting  of  their  kind.  •  The  most  remarkable  consist  of 
long  .iveuui:^  of  m.icnhira  or  standing  Btone.t ;  but  thei«  is 
also  a  great  profusion  of  other  erect  i una,  such  aa  dolmens 
and  barrows,  throughout  tho  whole  dintriet,  Aboal  bitf  a 
nulo  to  the  north  of  tho  village  is  the  Menec  system,  which 
coDBLsts  of  eleven  lines,  numbers  942  maenhirs,  and  extends 
a  distance  of  3"76  feet.  The  Icrmin^^I  circle,  whose  longest 
diameter  is  300  feet,  is  somewhat  difficult  to  make  out^  as 
it  is  broken  by  the  honsos  and  gardens  of  a  liltfe  hsnkiL 
Fwtber  to  the  aorth-oast  there  is  another  system  at 
K«ramrio  (Place  of  the  Dead),  which  consists  of  994 
stones,  matiy  of  thcni  of  great  size — some,  fur  example,  18 
feet  in  height — armngt  ii  \n  ten  lines  and  extending  about 
4000tMtln  Iflogth.  Still  further  in  the  same  direction 
»  •  tbtrd  qrstcm  at  Kerlescant  (Place  of  Burning),  com- 
posed of  -  266  stones,  which  are  distributed  into  thirteen 
liiiL  terminated  by  un  irregular  circle,  and  altogether  ex- 
tend over  a  distance  of  1000  feet  or  more.  A  fourth 
system  at  Menec  Vihan,  due  cast  of  the  village  of  Camae, 
ha.1  125  stones.  Tho  alignment  of  Kermario  points  to  tho 
dolmen  of  Kcrcado  (Place  of  St  Cado),  where  there  Is  al.Ho 
a  barrijw,  cxpl on  1  m  1863  ;  and  to  the  east  of  Menec 
Stands  the  grcsat  tumolus  of  Moat  St  Michel,  which 
moasares  31 7  feet  ia  kogth  and  192  feet  in  width  at  the 
base,  and  has  at  present  n  height  of  33  feet  The  tumulus, 
which  is  crowned  with  a  (ikapel,.  was  excavated  by  Rend 
Oallcs  in  1862;  end  tho  (ontenta  of  t!io  sep\dchral  chfunber, 
which  include  several  jade  and  fibrolite  axes,  are  preserved 
in  the  museum  at  Yaiuiaa.  About  a  mile  cast  of  the  village 
ai  a  am  all  piece  of  moorland  called  the  Boceno,  from  the 
hoenicu  or  mounds  with  which  it  is  covered  ;  and  here,  in 
1874,  tho  explorations  of  Cleuriyu  and  Miin  brought  to 
light  what  they  suppose  to  be  tho  remains  of  a  Gallo- Roman 
town.  Tlia  traditioo  of  Oamac  is  that  there  was  once  a 
convent  of  flo;  Templars  or  Red  Knights'on  the  spot ;  but 
this  it  Mzim  li  vM  supported  by  history.  Similar  traces 
were  a!ii3  discovered  at  Mano  Bras,  a  hri^^Lt  about  three 
milea  to  the  east.     The  rocks  of  which  theae  various 


monamaiika  na  eompoaed  Is  libo  ordinary  gMVit*  cf  At 
district,  wbA  bum*  «i  them  pcaaant  »  atom  appwnaci 

from  their  coating  of  wUta  Bdisna.   Tnr  nitiiior  detaili 

the  reader  may  consult  the  JhrAutorie  Timet  of  Sir  John 
Lubbock,  who  visited  Camac.inl867  along  with  Dr 
Hooker ;  .the  Guidi  to  the  Principal  Chambered  Barrout 
and  other  Prekittoric  Monument*  in  the  J*lami$  ^  .tkt 
Morbihan,  Jec  (1878),  by  W.  C.  Lukis,  who  spent  eol^de^ 
able  portions  of  seven  years  in  the  district ;  the  a  anoti.4  pul^- 
lications  of  Ben^  Qalles,  such  as  his  Pomllet  du  Mont  tSaint 
Michel  en  Camae,  1864,  and  XSuudtii  et  dtfawM  dr  jr«r- 
cadOfl66i;  Foaqfut'*  Dm  momtmmttcitttfpmitJm  rtnnei 
nmainei  dcau  h  MorbihoHy  1678 ;  Journal  ef  An^rop. 
."^1,:  .  r'  London,  1869,  p  cxxiii.  j  JepLson's  IVotLiuy  Tour 
in  Brittany,  1866;  and  the  Procetdingt  of  (h^-  ^^oc.  of  So/.. 
Antiq.,  1875. 

CARNARVON,  CouHTT  0»,  (Welsh  Caer  yn-M/on), 
a  maritima  oonnty  of  North  Wales,  is  bounded  on  the 

N.  by  Beaumaris  Bay,  on  the  E.  by  Denbigh,  on  tie 
S.K  by  Merioneth ;  on  the  S.  W.-  by  Cardigan  Bay,  aud  oo 
the  W.  by  the  Irish  Sea  and  Oa  Haoai  Btrait.  There  is  a 
small  detached  portion  of  the  coun^  on  the  N.  coast  of 
Denbighshire.  The  greatest  length  of  this  county  is  from 
norfh-cast  to  south-west,  and  measures  about  55  milea  ; 
while  its  greatest  breadth  from  south-east  to  north-vii»t  u 
aboot  SS  mflas.  Neatly  one-half  of  its  whole  kngth  forms 
a  eptir  like  peninsula,  varying  from  five  to  nine  milea  in 
width,  projecting  in  a  south-west  direction  into  the  Irish 
Sea,  and  foruiing  Cardigan  Bay  on  the  KOuth,  and  Car- 
narvon Bay  on  the  nortL  The  county  poesessea  as  area 
of  579  square  miles,  or  370^79  teto^  and  eonlaiiia  10 
hundreds  and  76  parishes. 

Tho  Lower  Silurian  and  Cambrian  beds  may  be  termed 
the  baais  of  the  geological  features  of  this  cuunty ;  but 
they  are  so  completely  penetrated  in  every  direction  by 
iDtruivff  igneous  roeka  ual  diere  is  hardly  a  square  maa 
of  surface  in  the  whole  county  free  from  their  presence. 
These  con-iist  chiefly  of  compact  felspar,  felspathio  traps, 
greenstone,  quartz  porphyries,  and  syenite.  On  the  wc.it, 
along  tho  shore  of  the  Menai  Strait^  there  is  a  narrow  l>elt 
of  carbooifcrona  limestone  ;  of  tlua  die  Great  Onbe's  1 
is  ako  composed  ;  and  on  the  western  side  of  the  peninsulsz 
part  of  tlio  county  is  a  liro.ad  bend  of  chlorite  and  mica 
schist  with  serpentino  interspersed.  Carnarvon  is  rich  in 
mineral  treasures  j  for,  besides  lead  and  copper  lodes  and 
an  lypredahla  aBUNtnt  of  gold,  its  numerous  slate  quarries 
are  amongst  the  most  valuable  mineral  propertiea  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  yield  princely  inconei  to  tiia 
fortuBato  pa'^sessom,   besides  fiumiihiBig  Cmployiliallt  tO 

many  thousands  of  workmsa. 
Oamarvon  ia  the  moat  moantaiiKras  of  all  the  Welsh 

counties,  and  its  mountaina  arc  the  grandest  of  any  in  the 
Briti.nh  i.slands  south  of  tho  Forth.  The  Snowdon  r^Djie 
fills  up  the  whole  of  the  centre  of  the  county;  and,  witli 
ita  lofty  summits  rising  to  the  height  of  between  3000  and 
4000  feet,  throws  an  air  of  grandeor  and  anbtlmitj  enr 
scenery  which  is  of  the  most  romaiitic  and  beautiful 
description.  THc  sunimit  of  Snowdon  itself  is  3570  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  it  is  surro.uidcd  l-y  a 
phalanx  of  giants,  many  of  them  but  little  lower  thm  itself. 
Among  the  more  important  of  these,  within  tho  county, 
are  the  Camedd  Llewelyn,  3482  feet ;  the  Camedd  Dafydd, 
3430  feet ;  the  Glyder  Fawr,  3276  feet ;  the  Klid}T 
fawr,  3033  feet;  the  Mod  Siabod-  2i:63  f-  t;  iloel 
Hebog,  2578  feet  ;  and  Drum,  2527  feet  in  height  The 
rooha  at  ^rfdleh  the  Snowdonian  range  is  composed  ara  for . 
the  most  part  of  a  very  bold  and  rugged  description,  wiuch 
adds  to  the  impressivoness  of  their  imuonbe  masses. 

.Some  of  tho  \allcya  are  ehiir-,icti-'n"t  d  Ity  the  extr'  nio  of 
wild  and  rugged  i^^deur,  bebg  walled  )h  Sy  the  naked 
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rock^  and  traversed  by  foaming  torrents  ;  whilo  others  arc 
■•Aad  hj  loft  and  smiling  bei^uty.  Among  tho  former 
■agr  b«  mentioned  the  gorge  ak  Poat  AbofglaaJjrOt  wlule 
Nant  Gwynant,  with  its  pkeid  lalc*  and  Terdani  meadow*, 
will  senre  aa  an  illostration  of  the  latter.  Tho  rales  of 
Beddgelert  and  Llanberis,  the  former  at  tha  southern, 
and  the  Utter  at  the  northern  base  of  Snowdon,  have  a 
world-wide  repatation  lor  hmttj ;  Mid  the  ytkt  of  the 
Cooway,  from  LlaarVMt  to  Oomnj^  ii  m  mU*  pi«M  of 
backed  a*  ift  i>  «B  iti  Mtttham  Imcdw  iv  the 
'  SoowdoB  nuue. 

Tfw  oolymerof  importance  is  the  Conway,  whkk  tiiM 
in  lAyn  Cnn^ny,  in  tho  S  E.  corner  of  the  coonty,  and 
after  scpariiting  Carnarvoa  from  Denbigh  in  a  nearly  doe 
north  coursa  of  about  30  miles,  falls  into  the  »ea  at 
Coowaj.  Ik  it  A  tidal  riva^  and  it  naYi^ible  for  aboat  10 
nilaa  from  Oomray.  Tlia  Saoiat,  a  nuU  atnau,  tiaaa  In 
8nowdou,  and  foIU  into  tho  sea  at  Carnarvon. 

The  lakea  are  very  niuneroua,  and  some  of  them  of  con* 
■iderable  aixe.  The  more  important  are  the  lakea  of 
JLkabaiia  (Urn  Peris  and  Lljn  Bidam)^  to  (ha  aoctll  of 
Siioiwdoo ;  liya  O^n,  to  lha  north  of  tlie  Olyder  fWwr ; 
Llya  Cwlyd  and  Llvn  Eigi^o,  both  to  the  n;  rlh  of  Capel 
Cona ;  Uya  Lljdaa  on  Snowdon;  Uyn  CweUyn  to  the  west, 
and  Llyn  Chrjiiaat  to  the  east  cf  tliat  mountain  ;  Llyniau 
Nant-y-LIef  or  Nantlle  Pools,  tmtUuUjfMdi  and  Uyn 
Conway,  already  referred  to. 

The  climate  is  cold  and  severe  daring  the  winter,  ezoept 
in  tha  paninnilar  part  of  tha^  ooon^  and  oa  tha  aMHwaat, 
whan  It  ia  vary  BuM.  Tha  aiaUa  bad  oecnpiaa  not  nort 
than  a  third  part  of  tha  whole  surface  ;  and  tliis  is  mostly 
in  the  vale  of  Ck)nway,  or  in  the  neigUwurhood  of  tho  sea. 
A  small  quantity  of  wheat  is  nised ;  but  the  principal 
cnHivatMl  arapa  aio  oata»  barley,  and  polatoaa.  The 
allaTia]  deposit  in  aome  <k  Aa  nulleys  forma  a  rich  and 
fertile  so'.\  -vlil  li  is  ^Liefly  employed  aa  meadow  land. 
Dairy  and  sheep-farming  form  the  chief  employment  of 
the  agricultural  popnhtion ;  and  on  tha  IdOa  numbers  of 
diminutive  ponies  are  reared,  which  at  two  vepra  old  find 
a  ste^y  sale  in  the  English  market.  Agriculture  is  nut  in 
a  forwuti  state,  and  has  not  been  advanced  by  the  suooess 
attandiog  tha  miaing  indostries  of  the  county.  In  1873 
Gunarron  waa  divided  among  6240  separate  proprietors, 
4610  of  these  owning  holdings  of  leaa  than  an  acre  ,  eloveu 
holdings  consisted  of  more  than  5000  acres,  and  none  ex- 
oaadadM^OOOaena  On  an  average  each  holding  contained 
4Sa«na^  tha  average  of  all  Wales  being  74| ;  ai^  the  aver- 
age rentel  of  propertiea  amonnting  to  an  acre  and  upwards 
was  aa  high  as  IDs.  9d.  par  acWbOTriiif  tothapwaaaoaof  so 
many  valuable  minea 

The  following  tables  will  show  the  state  of  agriculture 
in  the  county  in  tho  ycirg  1872  and  1875,  end  from  theao 
it  will  bo  ob«wrved  that  there  is  a  general  diminution  of 
the  acreage  of  etoiia  b«t  m  inewaaa  in  tha  mwdiata  of 
live  stock : — 

T«».  OtM.  tutv         WT,«1      Qr««n  crept.  ^^^^ 

1872          13,786        9,101       2,033        9,131  35,418 

187S   12,849        8,459       1,626        9,101  37,OOS 

Tmi  BonM.        Outta,  ShMp  Vlgt. 

un  7,o«4    in,m    2u,m  21,00a 

tare  .  7pM«    n,tti    mm  n,m 

He  county  is  aa  well  served  with  roil^^-ays  as  the 
^  aoontaiooua  character  of  the  district  will  allow.  The 
C^Mtic  and  Holyhead  Una  inna  alon^f  the  northern  coast, 
and  crosses  to  Anglesey  by  means  of  the  Britannia  Bridge 
vm  the  Menai  Strait  From  this  lino  brauchca  diverge 
up  the  valloy  of  the  Conway,  and  across  the  peninsula  by 
C^narvon  to  Pwllheli,^  ThaCSombriaaliaaentoiafrgiD 
the  south  at  Partvadaa 


on  its  coasts,  afford  very  gre<it  facilities  for  tiio  Uaii^iport 
of  the  important  mineral  products  of  the  county. 

^PP^f  wocked  very  largely,  par- 

ticularly ua  last,  wUdi  b  al  tho  moat  Taloafcla  quality. 
For  roofing,  paving,'  and  ornamental  purposes  it  is  cjcported 
in  large  quautitiea.  In  1871,  4370  men  were  employed 
in  the  slate  quarries,  Thechief  owners  are  Liwd  FOBlllJflV 
Mr  Duff  SmUb,  and  tha  Welsh  Slate  Oompofijr. 

Ilia  inhahitaata,  who  aQ  apeak  Walsh  mora  or  lesa,  nvm- 
bered  in  1851  87,870;  in  1871  they  had  iucreoAed  20J 
per  cent.,  amouutiug  to  106,121,  of  whw»m  51,tt74  were 
males  and  54,247  females.  Nearly  the  whole  of  Carnar- 
vonshire is  in  the  diocese  of  Bangor.  It  has  a  court  of 
quarter  seMioni.  It  is  repreeeutod  io  Parliament  by  one 
member  for  th*  aoDo^  jumL  4MM  for  th*  Ban^oT  gronp  «f 
boroughs. 

The  principal  towM  an  Bangor,  population  (1871) 
9859 ;  OuBBrron,  9449;  Piv]lliali,3009i  anHJJnn<iniliM\ 

2762. 

Oamarvooshir»«M  oocnpied  by  tbo'  importanttribe  oi  the 
SagoDttMi^  who  wan  with,  difficulty  subdnod  hgr  OaUnriaa 
Scapula  and  Soalonins^uilinaa.  During  the  Roman  paood 

it  formed  j>art  of  Britannia  Secutida,  and  Conoviam  and 
iSegontium  have  bti«n  iddutUiod  a«  Cwor  lihyu  and  Ca^la^ 
von  (Caer  Seoint).  Later  it  was  part  of  Uie  kingdom  of 
Qwynnedd  until  Edward  1.  in  1277  restricted  that  divisiuii 
to  the  laud  of  Suowdon  proper.  Tho  early  fortre^'ifs  at 
Diganwy,  Dinorwig,  ^c.,  as  well  as  the  later  castles  at 
Conway,  Carnarvon,  and  othar  places  atteat  the  warlike 
»lt^»f^y  <if  {la  inhaUtanta. 

Cajixarvon,  the  capital  of  tho  above  county,  a  i)arHa- 
mentaiy  and  maaicipal  borough,  oc«upi«at  an  area  of 
acrea,  and  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  eastern  shore  of 
Carnarvon  Bay,  in  the  Irish  Saa,  at  the  jnonth  of  the 
Seoiui,  210  miles  north- west  of  London,  ft  otandsveij 
nearly  upon  the  site  of  Caer  Scoint,  the  ancient  capital  of 
the  SegontiacI,  and  owes  its  origm  to  Hugh  Lupos,  earl' 
of  Cbeetor,  who  in  1098  fortified  the  place.  The  noble 
r:i''tlo  was  commenced  in  I'iSI  and  the  common  tradition 
liiat  Edward  IL  was  boro  in  tiiat  year  wilhin  its  wnlls  is 
now  known  to  be  unfounded,  aa  they  were  at  tho  date  of 
his  birth  acaroalj  in  f'"^r^'^  It  oocnpiea  a  huigeana 
on  tha  waat  sida  of  tha  town  and  is  in  tha  form  of  in 
irregular  oblong,  surrounded  by  walld  and  defended  by 
thirteen  polygonal  towers.  The  E^gle  Tower  {Edward's 
reputed  birthplace)  is  at  the  extreme  west,  and  is  of  con- 
spicuous beauty  and  dominant  height  A  OOmriderabla 
portion  of  the  town-wall  near  the  eoatla  h  atill  antfrei. 
The  parish  church  is  nearly  half  a  iiiilo  from  tho  town. 
In  the  town  itself  there  is  a  chapel  of  ease,  and  several 
large  and  oommodioos  dissenting  chapcla  There  are  also 
a  town  and  county  hall,  a  training  college  for  teachers,  and 
handsome  schools.  Tlia  town  also  pg&&c&J3e3  aasembly 
rooms  and  a  theatre,  and  is  resorted  to  as  a  sea-bathing 
place  in  summer.  Tha  port  ia  naad  f  or  the  anort  of  alatea 
and  copper  ore  fnm  qoarrias  of  Uanboria  and 
JJanllyfni,  but  there  is  little  manufacturing  in  the  town 
itself.  The  borough  has  formed  part  of  a  district  which 
has  returned  a  member  to  Parliament  since  1536.  The 
Beform  Bill  added  Bangor  to  the  district,  which  now 
indodes  Carnarvon,  Conway,  Criccieth,  Pwllheli,  Bongur, 
and  Neviu.  The  population  of  Carnarvon  in  1851  was 
8674,  and  in  1871,  94  i9  (males  4357,  females  5092) ;  tha 
inhabited  hooaaa  nnmbarad  1976.  There  is  a  waiUy 
mnrket  on  Saturdays,  and  four  f.i:—  nrr-  held  in  the  course 
of  tho  year.  The  quarter  scssiouii  auii  asiiizej  are  held  in 
the  town. 

CA&NAnC,  a  krgo  distriet  of  Sontham  India,  now 
inehidod  in  tba  piaaideoey  of  Madnii  Hwi^  no  longar 
moogniaad  aa  a  paGtieat  or  rtBMTrrtfnl*^  ^t—tni>^  it 
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gnat  hiatorio  iinporfuiML   It  txtMided  along  tlia  wMtem 

coast  obout  600  miles  in  length,  aud  from  50  t«  100  miles 
lu  breadth.  It  vaa  buatiiiud  ou  tlio  N.  by  the  UuiUoor 
circar,  Iba  Bnitt  being  the  mnaW  River  Gundesamn,  which 
falls  into  the  netx  at  Muntapilly,  and  thence  it  stmtched 
aoutliward  to  Cape  Comonn.  It  was  divided  into  the 
Southern,  Central,  and  NortLcru  Caraatic  Tlie  region 
aottth  of  the  Birar  Ookroon  which  p&eaet  tha  town  of 
Tridiinopoly,  wu  callad  Hhe  Soatliaffii  Oaniatift  Tha 
principal  towns  of  this  division  were  Tanjore,  Trichinopoly, 
Madura,  Tmnquebar,  Negapatam,  and  Tinevelly.  The 
Otntral  Oaniatio  extended  ffon  the  Coleroon  River  to  the 
River  Pennar  ;  ita  iLicf  to^wro  were  Madras,  Pondicherry, 
iLrcut,  V'ellore,  Cuddaioro,  Pullicat,  NeUoro,  4c.  Tho 
MortUern  Caruatic  extended  from  the  River  Pennar  to  the 
northern  limit  of  the  ooontiy ;  and  tha  chiaf  towna  vara 
Ongole,  Carwaree,  and  Samguio.  Tha  Ohraatie^  aa  afcova 
defined,  comprehended  within  ita  limita  the  maritime 
provinces  of  Nellore,  Chingleput,  South  Arcot,  Tat^ore, 
Madura,  and  Tinevelly,  beaidea  the  inland  districta  of 
North  An-ot  and  Trichinopoly.  The  popr.lnticn  of  tliia 
region  consists  chiefly  of  Brahnumicol  HmduB,  iho  Mabo- 
metana  baing  bnt  tlunlT  aeatlned  over  tho  country.  Tho 
Brahmana  rent  a  mat  praportion  of  tba  land,  and  alao 
fill  diflcruut  officea  in  the  ooUeetion  of  tha  revanoa  and  &m 
administr&tioQ  of  justice.  Throughout  the  country  they 
appropriate  to  themselves  a  particular  quarter  in  every 
town,  generally  the  strongeat  part  of  it  Tba  eoootry  in 
forn.cr  tiinea  waa  tho  Bccno  of  unremitting  violcno:  and 
■trHe  between  the  numerous  chieftains  and  petty  potentates, 
among  whooi  it  was  divided ;  and  forts  and  fortresses 
accordingly  crown  almost  all  the  elevated  points.  They 
are  built  of  a  square  form  ;  from  the  long  period  of  inter- 
nal tranquillity  which  the  country  has  enjoyed,  they  are 

now  rapkUjr  falling  into  decay.  Laiga  templea  and  other 
poblie  moa  omenta  of  civiliaatioa  nboond.   Tha  temples  are 

commonly  built  in  tbo  middlo  of  a  square  area,  and  en- 
closed by  a  wall  15  or  20  feet  high,  which  conceals  them 
aomplatalj  from  tin  pnblia  viaw,  aa  they  ara  nenr  laiaed 
above  it 

In  the  early  ccnturica  of  the  Christian  era,  tbo  Qumtic 
or  Gamata  seems  to  have  been  formed  part  of  the  Panja  or 
FlMidion  kingdom;  bat  about  tha  middla  of  the  11th 
cMrtnry  it  passed  vndar  tha  powar  of  tha  Bolabs,  a  family 
of  Rajput  race,  wLicL  at  that  time  wu.s  making  itself  supreme 
in  Southern  India.  Of  the  greatneaa  of  thia  dynasty  tho 
raina  of  Bianagar,  their  capitM,  atiU  gtn  atriUng  iritaaaa ; 
but  it  aneeumbad  brfora  ua  aigihtiar  Uahom^m  poten- 
tates. 

The  Camatic  was  first  invaded  by  this  new  power  in 
1310  A.t>.,  when  they  defeated  the  Hindu  i^ovcrcign  and 
conquered  the  country,  which,  after  being  dividcil  between 
tho  kingdoms  of  Bijapore  and  Qolconda,  became  ultimately 
tributary  to  the  sovereigns  of  the  Daccan.  In  the  17th 
centniy  it  was  overran  by  tha  armies  of  Anningsebe ;  but 
it  was  acitn  dismembered  from  tbo  Mongol  empire  in 
1717,  wben  Nizam  ul-Mulk  obtainiHi  i>oBaession  of  the 
Daeean  and  ihe  south  of  India.  In  1743  he  appointed 
Anwar  ud-Docn  nabub  of  the  Camatic,  with  I  vi  capital  at 
Arcot ;  in  11  bi  ii  compctitiuii  for  the  govcru..ient  arose  ; 
and  after  a  long  and  tedious  war,  in  which  the  Engliali 
and  tha  Francb  took  joUffeiant  aidaa.  Mahomet  Aii  «aa  left 
in  poaaesaion  of  that  portion  of  Aa  Gamatie  wtdeb  was  tbe 
frtut  of  tbo  succeases  achif  kCHl  by  the  Britiah.  r  nir  1 
Camatic  was  laid  completely  waste  by  liyder  but  was 
again  raeonqucred  by  the  British  in  1783.  In  1601  all 
the  possessions  of  the  naVmb  of  the  Camatic  were  transferred 
to  tbe  British  by  a  treaty,  the  eoudition.t  of  which  were,  that 
a  revenue  of  several  lacs  of  pagodas  should  be  reserved  to 
tba  rabob  annuaUy,  and  tlmt  tha  British  should  undot^ 


take  to  anpport  a  aoAciaDt  civil  and  uiBtaty  foiroa  for  tha 

protection  of  the  country  and  the  crllrctirin  of  ibe  revenue. 
On  the  d^th  of  the  nabob  in  ISoJ  u  was  determined  to 
put  an  end  to  the  nominal  sovereignty,  n  ULani  aatablkb< 
ment  being  provided  for  the  family. 

The  Southern  Camatic,  when  it  came  into  the  poascatfion 
of  ihc  British,  waa  occupied  by  military  chieftains  calkd 
poljgars,  who  ruled  over  tha  country,  and  held  Janda  by 
aowtfvl  tattttraft  They  vara  nnqnaationably  a  dlaorSariy 
race ;  and  the  countr}',  by  their  incesaaot  feiids  andi 
plunderings,  was  one  cotitiuued  sS^ne  of  serif e  and  vioIenccL. 
Under  British  rule  they  have  been  reduced  to  order, 
and  their  fotta  and  mibtaty  aatoUiahmanla  have  bean 
destroyed. 

CARNEADES,  a  Grtak  iJiilosopher,  founder  of  the 
Third  or  New  Academy,  waa  bora  at  Qyiana  about  213 
Idttla  IB  known  of  Ua  lifai    He  learniBd  dialeetiea  under! 

Diogenes  the  Stoic,  and  under  Ilegc^^inu^,  the  tbiid  li^iulef 
of  the  Academy  in  descent  from  Arcesilaua.  X'he  chief 
objects  of  bis  study,  buvre  ver,  were  the  worka  of  Cni7aippn%: 
oppoBition  to  whose  views  is  tho  m.itnspring  of  his  philo' 
8<3pby.  "  If  Chrysippus  had  not  b<jcu,  1  Lad  not  been, 
either,"  he  is  reported  to  have  said  on  one  occa&ioo.  The; 
moat  notable  incident  in  hia  life  area  the  embassy  to  Home, 
in  156.  Bis  eloqaenee  and  powerful  reasoning  excited: 
among  the  Roman  youth  an  enthusiasm  for  philosophical: 
specuktions,  and  roused  the  ire  of  Cnto,  who  inaiatifid  on, 
Camaadea^  with  Ua  companiona,  baing  aent  from  tha  dty. 
According  to  Diogenes  Laertius,  Carneadea  died  in  lui. 
eighty-fifth  year,  «.e.,  in  129  b.0.  ;  according  to  Cicero  he. 
Hurvived  to  the  age  of  ninety. 

Camcadca  is  the  moat  powerful  of  the  ancient  sceptics.. 
Fundamentally  he  is  at  one  with  Arceailaus  (see  A&iS>. 
aiLAirs) ;  but  he  carried  out  bis  principles  with  such  fnl*. 
Brat  and  akil^  both  on  tha  neyatira  and  on  the  podttva 
ride,  that  he  ia  eallad  wHli  niatica  Aa  founder  of  Aa 
New  Academy.  Negatively,  tne  philosophy  of  Carncodr.*- 
is  a  polemic  against  the  Stoic  theory  of  knowledge  in  ail  ita 
aspect!.  Experience,  he  thinks,  clearly  shown  thai  then 
is  no  true  Impression.  There  i?.  no  n;  tinn  thnt  may  not 
deceive  us  i  It  is  impossible  to  distinguish  between  ial^ 
and  trae  impressions  ;  parraala  xaruX^mni  must  be  given 
npi  There  is  no  ctitarioB  of  tiuth.  Not  eontent  with 
attacking  this  fundamental  poaition  of  the  Stoic  philosophy, 
CarupiideB  also  as-Siulcd  their  theology  and  ph}Tiica.  In 
answer  to  the  Stoic  doctrine  of  final  cause,  of  design  in 
nalnia,  ha  pmnia  to  llioaa  thinga  whidt  ea«M  deatnictioa 
and  danger  to  man,  to  the  e\i\  committed  by  men  cndowid 
'^^'ith  reason,  to  the  miserable  condition  of  humanity,  and  to, 
the  misfortunes  that  assail  the  good  man.  There  is,  be  coo«, 
cIudc<B,  no  evidence  for  the  doctrine  of  a  divine  superinten<t 
ing  providence.  Even  if  there  were  orderly  connection  ol 
parts  in  the  universe,  this  may  have  resiUted  quite  naturally. 
No  proof  can  be  advanced  to  ahow  that  thia  world  ia  any, 
thing  bnt  tba  prodnct  of  natural  foroea.  Ounaadea  further' 
attacked  the  very  idea  of  God.  He  f>omts  out  the  c^mtra- 
diction  between  the  attributes  of  infinity  and  individuality, 
like  Aristotle,  he  inaista  that  virtue,  being  relative^  cannot 
be  ascribed  to  God.  Not  even  intelligence  can  be  r.D 
attribute  of  the  divine  Being.  Many  of  the  argumet^ts 
employed  in  this  connection  by  Canieadfa  haveEtUe  value, 
bat  thia  general  Una  of  criticism  is  highlj-anggaativa  and 
antidpatee  much  in  modem  thought. 

The  fKtsitive  side  of  Cameadeb  -  tr  ii  King  resembled  io 
all  easentiala  that  of  Arceailaus.  Knowledge  being 
impoaaibfo,  a  wiaa  man  ahould  piacttae  hn^i,  withholding 
of  judgment  He  will  not  even  be  sure  that  be  can  be 
sure  of  nothing.  Ideas  or  notions  are  never  true,  but  only 
probable  ;  nevertheless,  there  are  dcgroea  of  probabifilj, 
and  hence  degreaa  of  belief,  leading  to  action.   This  theory 
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uf  proLiabiiity  woa  worked  out  with  sozofi  care,  but  little 
ta  known  of  iu  appUeetioo  to  pnctioe^  The  viem  of 
Cameftdet  on  tlta  mmmim  boman  vue  not  olMrij  knowB 
oma  to  Ut  diMtpb  tod  meg— or  OIRouMihu.   Ho  wems 

*.3  hsTB  held  that  virtue  cotuisted  in  the  direction  of 
activity  towanls  the  satiafactioa  of  the  Datura!  impul«e«. 
Oimaade*  left  no  written  worke  ;  hie  opiniooe  aeem  to 
h&re  been  ifrtwoiritfd  by  hi*  |olki««r  CUtooadiUi. 
(See  Diog.  Liter.  Mb  It.,  Cicero,  ladflvfenifiBUDirieaa.  An 

ad.iiirable  uurvcy  of  OuWNMkM  it  gtvttt  ZslUffp  AML  d. 
CriecA*!*,  in.  pt.  1.) 

CAJINIOLA  (iaOeiman,  Kram),  a  dachy  md  crown  land 
of  the  Austrian  empire,  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Carintliia, 
or.  the  N.E  by  Styria,  S.E.  and  S.  by  Croatia,  and  W.  by 
Trieste,  Qortz,  end  latria.  It  haa  an  area  of  3857  Engliiih 
■oiuro  milee,  Midtlw  «inl  popnUtioa  in  1869  unoooted  to 
4i3,S7t,  of  fAom  S90.000  ««n  wOm  and  948^964  famdai. 
It  ie  occQpied  in  tlie  N.  by  Uie  aouthem  dopes  Mid  cffhhoot.^ 
of  the  Oarinthiko  ikipe,  in  the  W.  by  the  Julian  Alps  and 
klio  Karat  or  Oarao  Moontaias,  and  on  the  S.E.  frontier  by 
tho  UakokflB  Mountains.  The  higheifepoiiiliithaTMndoa, 
wliidi  itet  to  Bcarly  10,000  feet,  and  bean  on  iti  aorwem 

ifcclivity  the  only  tjlacler  in  ttio  ducby.  j>^rt  uf  Europe 

presents  a  greater  number  of  caves,  aubterraoean  streaiD% 
futincLa,  and  similar  piMwoinaiia ;  and  tiM  gnUtm  «f 
Adelsberg.  especially,  are  among  the  moat  ext<>n3ive  and 
interostiiig  in  the  world.  The  principal  river  of  iho  duciiy 
u  the  Save,  which  rises  in  the  N  W  comer,  and  flows 
aonth  iwt ;  its  maia  soone  ia  in  the  Wodwin  Laks^  and 
Hb  ■onioiporlattt  trifcotariaa  aie  Um  Ooik,  tha  Xaalter, 
and  thf!  T^ribmtt  The  climate  ia  rather  severe,  and  the 
8i.ii  comparatively  unproductiva  In  1870,  by  official 
cutistics,  there  were  about  336,781  aoree  of  arable  land, 
35,8U  in  vin^fwday  406.325  in  «aad«iia  aul  gardena, 
Mfiin  in  paatmv,  and  448,017  in  wooda  Millet  is 
the  grain  principally  grown,  and  furniahea  the  f  iva.in'te 
national  fare  ;  maixa  is  not  uncommon,  but  wheat  and  rye 
are  rarely  met  with.  The  country  is  rich  in  minafal  Kwltli; 
in  1870  it  yielded  23,632  tons  of  quicksilver  ore — moat  of 
it  obtained  from  the  minea  of  Idria— 9401  of  iron  ore, 
7630  of  copper  ore,  195  of  zinc  and  a  small  quantity 
of  lead.  Tha  waanng  of  linen  and  laoo  ia  veiy  oommoo 
through  tha  aowrtiy,  and  distfllaaoo  ia  eaniad  oa  by  a 

conaiderablo  nnmtor  of  tho  farrncr?,  on  a  small  Scale. 
Caraiola  ia  dividc-d  intu  the  c-levoa  dwincls  of  Adelsberg, 
Qottschee,  Gurktcl  i,  Ivrainburg,  Laibach,  Litaj,  Loitaeh, 
BadmannadnrLBudolIawarth,  Steiii,  and Idiaraainbi ;  and 
tta  capital  TibIiuTi  isnka  aa  n^aaparala  iMdon.  Titun 
are  fourteen  towna,  twonty-three  market  Till  iircH,  and  8231 
hamieU, — tho  most  populous  places  being  Laibaoh,  with 
22,593  inhabiUnts,  Upper  Idria  3813,  Knittbnis  2668, 
rtnd  Rndolfswcrth  20G8.  By  far  the  greater  jmrt  of  tho 
population  ia  of  Slavonic  race, — the  German  element 
amounting  to  htilo  more  than  a  fifteenth  of  the  whole. 
Nearly  all  are  Roman  Catbolica,  9M  being  Prolaatants^ 
and  S18  adharanta  of  Uta  Otaak  CSraitth.  Bj  Ilia  law  of 
IS"!  tho  Carniola  diet  consLsts  of  thirty-seven  roeuibera, 
includtng^  beaidea  the  bishop,  ten  appoiat^d  hy  the  landed 
liroprietors,  eight  by  tha  towne  and  centres  of  industry, 
atxtaaa  bj  tha  nual  wminif— .  and  two  by  the  oonunareaal 
Atmbum  lafbadi ;  dx  members  are  sent  to  the  imperial 
diet.  Durinc;  l";)  i  Roman  empire  Carniola  formed  part  of 
Koricum  and  Paooonia.  Conquered  by  Charlemagne^  the 
moat  of  the  diatriet  was  beatowed  on  tha  dtdM  «f  ^tdi ; 
but  in  the  10th  century  the  title  of  marrruTn  of  Onminla 
began  to  be  borne  by  a  family  roaidont  m  tho  coatlo  of 
Kictclborg  near  Krainburg,  Yarioaa  parts  of  the  present 
territory  wan«  kowaver«  held  bj  othar  knda,  aaoh  aa  the 
daka  ti  Owlnllda  and  tha  Udiap  «f  Filaifai^  Towavda 
tha4law«ltbal4lh«aBl«tTaUtha  aapanta  potHona  had 


oome  by  inheritance  or  bequest  into  the  hacds  of  Budolph 
lY.  of  Austria,  who  took  tho  title  of  duke  of  Canuola  ; 
and  ainea  than  tha  dachy  has  remained  a  pact  of  tha  A«b> 
trim  poaeeiBiona,  aiwpt  during  the  short  period  from  1809 

to  1813,  whoa  it  woa  ircorj^  nitod  with  the  Fmuik  Q^rriia 
frovincaa.    In  1S49  it  becauio  a  crown  land, 

CARNIVAL.  This  word  is  probably  most  commonly 
written  in  £Qglish  aa  it  ia  kaia  |^T«n  ;  bnt  it  is  extremely 
dilBeuIt  to  my  what  fi  tke  moat  aomol  orthography.  CH 
cour-.w  for  the  solution  hhv  doubt  upon  thu  Mulject  wa 
tuni  immediately  to  tho  It^iiian  vocabulanee  and  practice, 
fiut  on  doing  so  we  find  ourselves  at  the  beginning  not  at 
the  end  of  our  difficulty.  Fanfani,  whose  dictionary  ia 
constructed  on  the  basis  of  tho  Delia  Cnuca  vocabulary, 
gives  only  "  Cam«vale."'  Moroni  also  in  his  ecclesiastical 
dictionaiy  givea  both  "Canwvale"  and  "Camorala.'* 
Boiata,  following  tha  *■  Aaadtota,*  giraa  «<OlHnwvaI,*  «i 
the  French  form.  Facciolati  in  his  niiponriii  of  Ip'?^  Latin 
terms  gives  only  Cumitprixnum.  Our  mode  of  writing 
"  OsmiVal "  would  seem,  therefore,  to  be  the  only  possibla 
way  of  apaUiiw  the  word  which  ia  oaaqnortod  by  th* 
anthorily  at  otnar  knguages  ;  yet,  if  that  wweh  aaama  to 

be  the  most  obvious,  and  is  ttfj  ni'i'-t  iL^erirTally  accepted 
meaning  and  derivation  of  the  word,  be  the  correct  coo, 
*'Quiii«nl*  k  aarely  the  moat  natural  form  of  a  word 
intended  to  expresa  "  farewell  to  flesh-meat," — Cami^wale, 
But  there  are  eufficiently  strong  reasons  for  doubting 
whether  such  be  really  the  etymology  of  the  word.  Ana 
the  gaaarally  ncaived  notion  seems  to  have  naturally  rag> 
geeted  itaatt  to  thoaa  who,  mdawtandlng  tha  tann  in  m 

modern,  popular,  nn-1  ■:j>ecially  non  Italinn  mranin^,  to 
signify  the  few  last  daya  of  licence  and  fcaaling  immediately 
preceding  Lent,  have  suppoaed  that  this  feasting  was  meant 
aa  a  aart  «f  Taladictmy  aoaaolation  for  tha  frivationa  abwrt 
to  follow.  Bat  audi  ia  not  the  proper  maanfn^  of  tho 
term,  and  it  is  hardly  yet  popularly  so  underEtr--i  m  Ttaly. 
It  is  stLU  very  commonly  taken  there  to  signify  the  whole 
of  the  time  from  the  first  day  of  the  year  to  Shrove 
Tuesday  inclusive.  But  neither  ia  this  accurately  eorrect 
Carnival  time  properly  begins  with  the  day  following  the 
festival  of  the  Epiphany,  that  is  the  7th  of  January,  .-and 
lasts  till  midnight  on  ^rova  Tneaday.  Now,  although  it 
may  ha  natufuanoagll for  Aoaa  who oimaider  " Ounival" 
to  metin  the  throe  or  four  dn}^  of  rr;vr1ry  which  immediately 
precede  Lent  to  imagine  that  such  revelry  celebrates  their 
coming  forty  days  of  abstinence,  it  is  baixlly  likely  that  a 
aaaaon  of  thayaarbwinningbetwaantwoand  Ihtaamontha 
bafwaandi  **  farowefi  to  flask*  abould  ko  named  from  thai 
cirenmstarc:.  Tlie  P  lla  Cruacans,  with  Du  Cange  and 
Mnratori,  suppose  the  word  to  be  derived  from  Cam- 
osofloM  (avallare,  Ital  to  swallow),  from  the  greater 
quantity  of  flesh-meat  tiBi>d  at  that  tiuM  «f  tbo  yoar.  But 
the  Spaniards,  following  the  older  low  Latin  phraae  "OaTMB- 
privium,"  speak  of  Carnival  as  Camfs  tollendai.  AnJ  tho 
phrase  met  with  ia  the  older  ecclesiastical  writers,  Cami*- 
priHmm  mmdtthm  {applied  to  the  period  beginning  with 
Sexagesima  Snnday,  from  tho  f:irt  of  tho  regular  clergy  of 
moat  rules  having  practised  a  ^lirtial  abftinenco  from  that 
day  till  the  beginning  of  Lent),  would  not  seem  to  favonr 
tka  anfipiaitiatt.  It  ia  to  ba  observed  aUo  that  tbuo  is 
another  namo  for  tka  period  of  cantval,  oneo  qdta  as 
common  in  Itily  aa  that  of  which  we  arc  speaking,  thcn^^h 
now  nwly  oijsolete,  Camatdalt;  and  Muratori  Ba>a  that  he 
haa  nothing  to  oppose  to  those  who  think  tliat-C7ani«vaf«  is 
merely  another  form  of  Camatciale,  the  meaning  of  which 
is  to  abound  in  (or  use  unrestrictedly)  flesh,  eam*  icmiAwv, 
Fcrrurio,  on  tho  other  hand,  maintains  that  tho  word  WM 
lly  merely  the  same  with  "  Camalia,"  indj<aiting  an 

'  But  Um  DsUs  Cniaea  wecaUUria  itMlf,  at  wall  ss  D«  CufS,  Mow 
■IwettlNr  fen  CatiMVsIs  et  Gsmseala. 

V.  —  i6        ^  , 
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origin  mnch  earlier  tium  aoy  eocleaiaatical  obsemoM,  md 
osed  b  the  samo  w»y  M  "  BaturoalU,"  "  Liberalia,*  StC 

And,  in  fact,  Tt'bateTer  may  have  been  the  orii^^an  of  the 
itordf  tkare  caD  be  little  doubt  that  the  ongin  of  the  thi$t^ 
dktae  fniB  anteXniristian  timce.  The  Bacchanalian  festivals 
of  antiquity  vterr  rrli  Crated  by  the  Bomana,  who  adopted 
them  from  older  nations,  twice  in  the  year,  indicating  the 
early  connection  of  those  ritea  with  the  phenomena  of  the 
Mbr  mtam,  ia,  tb*  winter  and  in  the  summer.  And  the 
primitm  eliaidi,  inding  ity  dkmbtiess,  impossible  to  sup- 
proia,  aa  it  Ts-otild  fain  nsTs  dnnr,  thiiso  popular  revels, 
adopted  its  usual  policy  of  at  least  fitting  them  in  to  its 
■ystmn,  and  assigning  to  them  a  meaning  connected  with 
iibi  ova  piMtiMt  m±  ofaMrraneait  Tke  Lopetoaliu  f esti- 
vfll  IB  bmoar  «f  niid  Cibnsi,  eteervad  in  F«t^ 
Pope  Oelasios  T.,  who  died  in  496,  strore  to  supersede 
by  substituting  for  them  the  festival  of  the  Pun£(»tiun  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin,  with  spedal  flhimination  of  candles  on 
the  alter  CtunUtmam) — dao  aoiodded  with  tlia  mnod  of 
eanura),  m  did  ■]•»  (at  a  Httk  oariier  pntod  <tf  year) 
thoinodi»val  oelebriif  icD  of  the  Festival  of  F  x  li^  equally 
a  Burvival  of  the  same  old  Pagan  midwinter  nvellin^ 
6pe<aally  the  use  of  masks  and  tciraNiClll  ba  Inaad  aa  fhe 
ooDtinnation  of  ancient  praeticea. 

The  spirit*  of  compromise,  which  has  so  generally 
characteriiod  the  dealings  of  the  church  with  "  the  world" 
is  very  notable  in  its  attitude  towards  the  popular  obeenr- 
aaeia  of  eanuval ;  and  more  especially  so,  as  needs  miut 
hare  hr.m  thr-  case,  in  those  citieo  in  which  the  Pope 
temponil  ruler  as  well  6&  spiritual  pastor.  For  many 
generations  past  these  carnival  gala  cfoings,  especially  at 
BouM^  were  recognised  a»  an  important  element  in  the 
malarial  prospwity  el  fha  dty.  Tuey  were  good  for  trade. 
They  inoucca  largo  numbers  of  people,  foreigners  und 
provincials,  to  throng  to  Home.  The  Oovenuncnt  of  the 
fOfm,  accordingly,  not  only  lookad  Idiiaatly  on  carnival 
excesses,  but  took  active  stops  to  promote  and  assist  the 
revelry.  But  the  Pope  was  at  the  same  time  the  universal 
biahop  of  aoula  1  And,  as  the  writxT  of  Moruni's  dissertation 
on  the  cu^ect  says,  "  If  the  church  tolerates  the  inTetetata 
eoatom  of  oamivdeaqtia  divanlMt%  aapedaUy  tha  maa* 
tinrmf^i  ?,  prf^aning  all  the  while,  it  promotes  excrciaca  of 
pictj  at  the  saiiio  time,  since  the  consequences  of  these 
travesties  are  dangerous,  affording  opportunites  for 
imuoial  eoBdvet,    And  tlia  rmlriaa  of 

camiTal,  whtcih  ata  notUag  daa  lliaa  an  imitelien  of  the 
abolninablo  debauches  of  Pagans,  when  thoy  abandon 
themselves  to  their  passions,  have  been  constantly  denounced 
Ifj  llie  voice  of  reason,  by  that  of  the  gospel,  by  the  sacred 
eaaoPB,  by  the  councils,  and  by  all  the  pontifis  and  zealous 
paalon  of  the  churches,  from  Uie  earUeet  agc4  down  to  our 
own  days.  The  church  from  Scptuagcsima  Sunday  covers 
her  altars,  and  her  ministera  aasuma  vestments  of  penitenoe. 
She  suspenda  tha  aone  of  HaUeliqali,  and  mladaa  taaraaad 
pif-ha  f,f  pnf!:i«-as  wiui  the  joyous  accents  oi  the  people. 
She  a.^',u.nivti  puqilo-culourod  vestmenta  and  altar-cloths  in 
aign  of  mourning,  supreeses  her  hymns,  and  propoeoe  for 
onr  aontemplatiaa  tha  fatal  M  of  our  ilnt  pareol^  aad  tho 
hmentaUa  efibcta  of  that  giaafc  ata."  Bat  at  tha  aama  time 
the  Cardinal  Vicar,  in  whose  hands  was  tho  jKiIioo  of  'Rome, 
was  giving  special  permission  fur  the  wearing  of  F'l'^kw  in 
tho  streets,  naming  the  days  when  peopla  laij^it  palt  aach 
Olliar  with  sham  comfita,  regulating  tho  exact  size  nnd 
aatara-of  theao,  and  planning  the  whiJo  arrangement  oi  iLa 
revels.  Clement  IX.  (ob,  I6C9^  meanwhile  tiscd  to  shut 
himself  every  year  duriag  carnival  ia  tha  oonvant  of  St 
Sabina  en  tha  Avantbia,  lhat  In  iB^ht  at  laast  aot  aeo 
what  ho  could  not  avoid  tolerating.  Clement  XL,  In  1719 
and  1721,  issued  two  anostoiical  briefs  with  the  view  of 
n^Mda^HielioaDeaaCnnhaL  9aoadie( JOIL  (ob^lTSO) 


I  V  A  L 

almn  paaiad  IIm  canital  ia  Uia  atiietaak  wtirametit  ia 
tha  DomiaieaD  aoimat  of  64  Sixtaa.  BaaatUd  XTV.  (oh. 
1768)  strove,  by  an  encyclical  letter  of  the  Ist  of  Jannarr 
1 748,  to  moderate  some  of  the  worst  excesses  of  licgntiottt. 
nesa  to  which  the  carnival  every  year  gave  rise.  Bat  hii 
effiorta  maialy  taatiieted  thomaabraa  to  tha  marely  formsl 
pointi  of  iariaCfaig  that  the  rereliy  dundd  aot  be  prolonged 
beyond  the*  n  i  ltii|.:ht  of  Pl:r ovo  Tueeday,  and  forbidding  the 
appearance  of  masks  in  the  streets  on  Sundays  and  Fridaji ; 
adding  a  pcwaiaa  of  plenary  indalgenoe  to  all  who  wtmld 
contribute  to  counterbalance  the  sins  of  carnival  by  the 
practice  of  certain  extra  devotional  exorcises  during  thoM 
days.  Neverthelcas,  in' the  last  years  which  preceded  tbs 
destmciion  of  tha  Pope's  temporal  power,  when  the  inhahi- 
taate  «f  Bona  ymn  Mat  oa  aiaainatieg  by  arerj  poanUi 
mram  fhrir  discontent  at  the  ruling  order  of  things,  and 
thc'jr  di .  ire  to  associate  themselv^  with  the  rest  of  liberal^ 
and  united  Italy,  and  for  this  reason  were  dispoaed  to  abetaii 
from  all  csmival  rejoicings,  tha  priaatlj  Oovanuaaat  did 
everything  in  its  power  to  promote  tha  vatttl  Ikolidtj 
doings,  and  excite  the  people  to  the  accuatomed  revelry. 

The  Roman  Carnival  ia  recorded  by  several  oouten^portiy 
writers  of  records  ami  diaiiaa  to  lutve  been  especially 
splendid  during  tha  papaegr  of  tlia  great  Fameee  Pop* 
Paul  m,  I5M-I649, — day*  when  Bome  was  still  over- 
flowing with  wealth  sent  thither  by  all  tributary  Chni 
tendom.  And  the  year  1645  is  mentioned  by  eevenl 
ditonidera  as  having  beea  aiarked  hj  apeeial  magaifieeaea 
The  carnival  sports  seem  at  that  time  to  have  cotisis'*'^ 
mainly  of  three  divisions,  the  rac«8  in  the  Corao  (whici, 
formerly  called  the  Via  Lata,  took  ita  present  name  from 
tban^,  aad  tha  ipaeiaealar  pagaaata  of  tha  "  Agoaa/*  ao« 
tha  nana  Navoaa,  aad  of  tha  Tsataodo.   Tbm  raeaa  ascB 

to  have  taken  place  on  each  of  tho.  eight  dnYs  -^-hirh  were 
then  held  to  constitute  thp  period  devoted  to  hoUdsy- 
making.  These  races  seem  to  have  prevailed  in  one  iem 
or  another  from  time  immemorial ;  aad  before  they  were 
run  in  the  Corso,  as  at  present,  took  place  in  the  open  r^met 
in  tho  neighbourhood  of  the  Porta  St  So mo,  not  fitr 
from  the  present  Protestant  cemeteiy.  It  was  in  the  time 
of  Bnd  II.  fob.  1471)  that  thay  were  moved  to  the  Com 
The  I^azza  oel  Popolo,  wluch  novi-  fi  rms  t*!*-  ?tnr-':n^  r!ice, 
was  not  then  in  cxistG&ce.  Tho  races  starled  from  che 
Arch  of  Domltian,  in  tho  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Palaso 
Fiaao^  aad  tenaiaatad  ia  tha  Piaua  di  Vaaesia,  ao  aaowi 
from  flia  hagepaloee,  aow tfca propaity of  Anatna,  wWch 
tho  Venetian  Toi>e  Paul  IL  (Barbd)  had  just  built  "  In 
the«e  races,"  says  the  writer  in  Moroni's  Dino-nario,  *'  ran, 
during  tha-aigu  days  of  carnival,  old  and  youn^  boy\ 
Jews,  horses,  asses,  and  buSaloes,  the  prixea  oonsMiting  ia  a 
certain  flag  or  boiiner  called  palio.  Tlie  institution  of 
the^  races  oa  they  existed  subsequently,  and  still  exi^t  to 
tha  present  d^,  belongs  to  a  subsequent  period.  The 
priadpal  laataia  of  tba  eatnhal,  however,  in  the  days  we 
arc  s]')eaVing  of,  consisted  in  tho  so-called  i^Hirt.i,  "gioochi,* 
of  the  Agooa  and  the  ilonta  Testaccio,  The  former  seetn 
to  hava  eonsistod  of  little  more  than  one  of  thoee  colossal 
(roeeasiona  of  which  that  ago  vaaaofoad.  AfuUaeeoaat 
of  thoee  procearioaa  may  ba  lonad  ia  a  3I8L  praaerved  ia 
the  Albani  library,  entitled  T7t<;  7Vti#  I*ro^ess\on  of  iL 
Fativtd  of  Af^ont  and  Tettaceia,  ctUbratfd  by  (he  GrniUmfn 
of  R<mUy  m  tht  Thvrtdoy  and  the  Monday  of  Camitali* 
tht  year  \5A$,aeci>rdin^  to  tktpraetieti^thtAHeifnt  Romant, 
tOQclh^  with  a  Tr%u  Dtaeription  of  the  Triumphal  Cart. 

Tho  following  account  of  the  games  at  Monte  Tf*tacci"i 
is  ahiridgod  from  Cresdmbeni,  who  has  prcmrved  the  de- 
scription left  by  a  eoatampoiaiy  writer.  ^Hw  IVsalaccio  is 
an  ortifitrial  mound  of  considerable  size,  composed  cf  r  ' 
sherds,  the  accumuktion  of  many  generationa,  loog  amt 
Witt  oMvaiad  with.  tuC 
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"This  pUoe,"i4y»  Cre«<  iral)*i.;,  "h  tbt  finest  «id  moiil  convtni- 
eut  for  ipecU-cles  iLit  tan  he  ui'atrincd.  To  the  M<»t  theiP  u  the 
llIont«  Testaccio  ;  to  iho  r-i»et  s  iiuU  f-nntji-nce  on  which  the  mona«- 
t«-;  V  of  S*b«  once  itocxi  ,  mi  n  rti.  t:..it  n»i-t  of  Iho  Avontina 
which  Fkul  IIL  bM  {oitifl<»il,  oiiu  K  lew  Tiue-iiruuan'  collages  ,  to 
the  aoath  an  the  wtlla  of  Rome,  with  » tower  at  avorv  haiidrvd  f<.-«t 
All  the**  positloM  vtrt  crowded  with  p#oj)le,  mJ  kU  coj!(!  tc«  con- 
Vtiiifii*.!'.  ;).,.iH  C'.r;:  rii  Hill.  1       ■;      '  1 1 : 1 1  ^  rin-,-  wf-.-"  a  great 

n u iiA thix  oi  ?t-ii.jH  fiiii.i,  .scaJlji Jiujjs.  Ju  li.t  iui>i.i[.  u  tiiu  hirgfl  opeu 
mr&dow.oti  ilii  uMfJiern  aide  of  which  wu  the  dau  rmsi  i  :  r  Madama 
(the  beauliUi!  J  u.ui,  aiiter  of  P»iil  III.,  «hoiw  re».uiiiUat  atatue 
DDajr  »<*n  oa  that  PontilTa  tontb  in  St  Feter'n),  which  waa  «titir«ly 
■ttrrounded  by  inlaotry  and  cuTalry,"  Then  caino  a  proc«it*;on 
lika  that  daacribcd  in  the  «orlc  rafenvd  to  above,  aud  tban 
"  eom4BeDcad  the  gnat  bunting  match,  in  which  thirteea  bulla  wan 
alain,  and  ux  can  wen  aent  down  from  Munta  Taatacclo,  an  aaeh  of 
whica  WM  a  nd  atandard  and  a  lire  pig,  in  acnmbUsg  for  whieh 
AO  laaa  afforto  wera  mad*  th«a  itt  ■ift]riiiK  tiM  bulla.  Among  th« 
noAay  liwriad  oompanka  mm  that  4aj  WW  (Mof  thirbr-'i'  monnte- 
buJca  clad  in  red,  with  ina-ahpd  pMM  !•  tfltfr  Imooi  ;  and  tbaa* 
wera  tba  fint  to  aaMfl  tha  bnlU  Mi  Mrt  MdMdM  thing  Man 
waa  a  wmpaDT  of  rfx  wraUai%  nwiliHHf  (f  th*  GMdIoal  Immm, 
tk0  Caidiml  Santa  Hoi*,  OiikbfrChBMlMk  tlwd«te«tHtU. 
ttw  wrolof  Sanu  Fkw,iad<>o|rtBwaflhfliiloito.  Tkaaawan 
4nmd  w  knigfau  of  oli,  ml  tUtt  piainto  wm  of  gold,  and 
•Ovar,  and  idk  with  emfaroidafv  asd  laoa^  and  Mcdlavork  upon 
nnca  uint  I(«m  tho  vwthj  fluum)  have 
M«aaii«ft  to  Mnflw  III  Their  horata, 
toCL  wan  •doiaad  Vttk  tt»  mm  t^mlmt,  ud  Uiajr  performed 
MMh  teto  of  hmmmmUf  (tbaa*  cudfaHli  9  tfa<rt  tte  fMple 
ilktiiliMbI  nMtliraarae«av«i«tiia,1iha  Intlbrmcr- 
irttfc  A  taiUMr  of  gold  hracado  Ibr  the  prln :  the  eaoond 


ralliBgaad  tanult  In  abonduoa.  At  alji^i 
thara  waa  a  oamady  in  the  Gaffarelli  palace.  On  lltk  taj  ot 
Lent  there  waa  a  prooeaaian  to  Santa  Habina,  mhUk  wn  m  gnnd 
that  many  diapnted  wLether  the  Canii?al  or  Laat  wm  Um  iDMt  at 
Bona  1 "  Many  other  daacriptiona,  aoma  of  then  axtandi^  to  gint 
Inglfc,  moy  be  found  in  print  among  tha  net  quantitv  or  trolamca 
eoDcoming  tha  Ktamal  City ;  then  u  out  ajMeMily  nlatlng  to  the 


But  than  ia  cridenoa  that  i 


I  gamaa  wen  prac- 


dotnoa  of  ini.     „    

tieed  from  a  much  greater  antiquitr.  They  wan  aomewhat  moaified 
from  geaermtion  to  generation  ;  Vnt  octantation,  magnificanca  in 
and  btood-thin^  «rml^  to  Mlatb  wan  tb»  aaebanging 


Charch  writers  may  represent  the  ejcooMes  of  carnirol  u 
abhorrant  to  the  church,  and  may  |^K;in(  to  the  variouB 
onlinancee  of  mortiflcetJun  and  repentance  which  ibe  has 
tfpaint«d  as  a  matat  iot  atoaiog  for  tb«  gaUt  then  «oii> 
tneted  by  the  dtf.  Bni  nothiag  n  mors  oerUin  titan  that 
maajr  of  the  popes  were  great  patrons  and  promoters  of 
eaniivml  keeping  Patil  11.,  the  Veoetum  Barb6,  waa  one 
of  IIm  Boat  BOtable  in  this  reapect  In  his  time  the  Jews 
of  Rome  were  compelled  to  pay  yearly  a  sum  of  II 30  golden 
florins  (the  ttiirty  being  added  as  a  special  memorial  of 
Juda»  all  I  tLe  thirty  pieces  of  silver),  which  was  expended 
on  the  caraivaL  And  we  have  a  decree  of  Paul  II. 
BisBlelj  providbg  for,  wd  anangingthe  diveruons  which 
were  to  take  place  in  it  Among  other  things  hia 
UoUneas  orders  that  four  rings  of  ailvcr  gilt  6huuld  be 
proridad,  two  in  the  Piazza  NaVona,  and  two  at  the  }[onte 
Teataoeio^— «1M  at  aadiplaee  for  the  butghen  ud  the  other 
for  tha  ntainen  of  tiM  noblei  to  praekiaa  riding  at  the  ring. 
The  Pope  liIhii  orders  a  great  variety  of  racee,  the  expense 
of  which  ar«  to  be  paid  from  the  Papal  exchequer,— one  to 
be  run  by  the  Jnw^aaotW  for  Chriranii  dlfldtwn,  another 
for  Chriatian  joong  men,  another  for  mnfimuAaaa,  a  fiftli 
for  aseea,  and  a  sixth  for  bnflhloea.  Under  Jnlina  TIT.  we 
Lave  long  accounts  of  bull-hunts — bull-baits  we  fihoulJ 
rather  say — in  the  Forum,  with  gorgeous  deacriptious  of 
the  magnifleeoce  of  the  dresses,  and  enormona  suppers  in 
the  palace  of  the  CoDserratori  in  the  Capitol,  where  seven 
eardioajs,  together  with  the  Duke  Oraxio  Farneae,  supped 
at  ouo  table,  and  all  the  ladies  by  theniaolvos  at  another. 
Aft«r  the  supper  tha  whole  puty  went  into  the  court-yard 
of  the  paltM^  iMA  im  tmM  into  the  leniUanoe  of  a 
tkntMk  **t»  MO  •  wmI  dlM^bc  vtaaif  whieh  «tn 


admirably  played,  and  laated  ao  long  that  it  was  uot  over 
till  teno'dodc  I"   Svan  the anataiw  and  rigid Ou«&,  FaiU 

IV  (rb  l*i?9),  tised  to  k pep  rnrni\al  by  invilinc  n!1  the 
Sacred  College  to  duio  with  him.  'fbe  vigorous  ami  ici  nblo 
bixtiu  y.,  who  was  elected  in  ISHb,  j«t  himself  to  the 
keeping  of  eamival  after  a  different  fashion,  findii^that 
thn  fieenee  then  eaettanezy  and  permitted  geve  rue  to 
much  abuse  and  no  few  crimes,  ho  prepared  for  cariuvsl,  to 
the  no  small  dummy  &ud  terror  of  the  iioiuanj,  by  aetuitg 
up  sondiy  gibbets  in  sev&ral  oonapicuoui  pkose  of  the 
Umt,  na  weU  t»  whipping  posts, — the  former  aft  •  bins  t» 
rabfaen  and  eat^hioats,  the  kttar  In  store  for  miuoi 
offenders.  We  find,  further,  from  the  provisions  msde  St 
the  time^  that  Siztus  reformed  the  evil  custom  of  throwing 
dirt  and  dosk  and  flour  at  pesseogera,  permitting  onlj 
flowers  or  swoclnieata  to  bo  thrown.  The  harbiri  (nderloea 
hones)  had  by  this  time  begun  to  run  reguJorly  every 
caruival  in  the  Ck>r»o ;  and  Sixtus  caused  a  lane  to  bo 
endoaed  with  p^tiitwi^in  in  the  centare  of  the  atreet,  along 
whidi  tiie  honea  nii^  ran  withont  the  danger  of  ennaing 

theaccidento  which,  it  seems  thm,  tm  now,  were  frequently 
the  result  of  this  sport  Uo  also  compelled  the  people  to 
desist  from  the  old  ^iractioe  of  nsing  every  kind  of  violence 
and  triek  to  impede  the  iorUrs  In  thdr  eouiea^  for  the 
purpoee  of  ttvouinf  this  or  tiie  other  among  tho  ooMpett- 

tors. 

It  was  formerly  the  custom,  especially  in  the  1 6th  and 
17th  ccuiurius,  to  suspend  all  eanivnl  obeervauceb  duting 
the  Anito  SatUo  or  jubilee  year.  Gregory  XIIL,  when  he 
celebrated  the  eleventh  jubilee  in  1675,  forbade  any  of  the 
usual  carnival  celebrations,  and  ordered  that  all  the  money 
usually  expended  for  the  purpose  by  the  Apostolic  Chamber 
should  be  used  for  the  asautanee  of  poor  pilgrims.  Clement 
X.,  just  a  hundred  yearn  !ntcr,  on  th(^  i';rca.=!fin  rf  the  jubilee 
of  i67i),  prohibited  ail  carnival  ceieDration,  and  granted  to 
the  Archoonfratemity  of  Pilgrims  of  the  Holy  Trinity  the 
6000  crowns  wltieh  the  Awietolie  Chamber  was  st  that 
period  In  the  habit  of  tpfiM'Pg  on  the  eantival  rejoicing, 
at  the  same  time  compiling  the  Jew^  tn  pay  over  to  the 
same  purpoee  the  sums  they  annually  fumuhed  for  ttie 
barb^  and  the  prises  of  the  nim  Iht  Ciiaival  celebra- 
tiona  Juive  also  been  freqoentiy  awpended  oo  aeeonnt  of 
the  appointed  day  or  days  for  tfaem  having  fallen  on  the 
date  of  some  church  festival.  When  ir.  '.lie  ;  ontificate  of 
Innocent  XIL  the  Wednesday  in  the  last  week  of  caruival 
chanced  to  fall  on  the  festival  of  the  Purification  of  the 
Virgin,  the  race  of  the  barb^  which  ought  to  have  taken 
place  on  the  vigil  of  '.hat  festival,  was  changed  to  ti» 
previous  Sunday.  On  many  subsequent  occasiona  the  days 
of  the  sports  have  from  similar  caosea  been  sometimes 
postponed,  eometimee  anticipated^  end  eometimee  eop* 
pressed.  Tn  1808  Pius  VIT.  forVn-!!?  nil  carnival  ntanifcsta- 
tioas  on  account  of  the  French  invasion,  nox  would  be 
permit  any  to  tikn  place  in  1809,  notwithstanding  that  the 
Ficneh  in  the  ocenpation  of  the  bed  proelaimed  the 
celebration  of  the  eamivaL  Of  eooree  tiie  Pone  had  no 
power  to  enforce  his  wish  that  no  sort  of  carnival  rejoicing 
should  take  place.  But  it  is  reoi&rkable,  aa  indicating  the 
feeling  of  the  population  at  the  time,  that  the  OoNO 
entiieljr  deeevted  and  nil  the  ehope  ahni  , 


The  later  Popes  for  the  mort  part  restricted  the  pablio  featirltiea 
of  the  carnival  to  the  kjit  ai*  OT  eoven  days  inunediaUly  p«oed- 
Ing  Ash  Wednesday.  The  municipal  anthoritiea  of  the  ei^  <• 
tkhvia  lL«  rvfiiilatkiii  of  auoh  matten  now  daptttd,  sUcw  lea  dsn. 
The  public  an  not,  however,  permitted  to  do  sOOejUlUI^A 
an  undentood  to  constitute  the  calebnikn  ef  Mmnal  en  all  was 
days  Indifbnntly.  Some  days  are  Sjppaintod  ftv  a  ••flsla  am** 
<.«..  a  ptocoaalonal  driving  up  sad  down  ihe  Cene  of  sD  then  whe 
chooae  to  take  part  in  it,  with  the  handaomsst  eanisgas  and  the  fiassl 
kvcziaa sad  honss,  ha.,  they  can  compass;  sad  oa  thaaa  dsyaoM* 
ssentod  to  fla«y  and  eslsBtatlen  aetiuaig  save  tenn  Is  pinalttod 
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iMBwhib  •nirbodv  ■bifeb  at  tlM  top  of  lb  voIhi,  tli* 
•  wutaiMt  and  luA  MMtt*  Mil,  witli  «Udi  (b»f 

Sanio 


*,  1.1  thr  in,  clUicr  from  tin  l  iiie*  »n'l  ivindow*  to  tho  CAnia^s, 
or  1 1  d  i>"AT.  OUier  dftva  am  (ct  ai«rt  for  tli»  throwing  of  "comin- 
<'.;i'ii  la  ■iio.  ir«  termeo,  little  rouud  polleti  about  tlie  «ud  of*  [^kta 
Ruuie  of  piitsur,  SJid  manufoe'ttinxl  nud  lold  In  enormom  ijuantitic*, 
Th«M  eot-uindoli  aro  »upi>o»<xi  to  repivarat  eomfiU,  which  tradition 
d*cUrea  to  have  beeo  the  only  thing!  throvn  Is  lha  oUlcn  time  Iw- 
for«  tho  Fjurit  of  carnlrrJ  waj,  ■«  1«  mppoaad,  apoiljKl  and  vi\l^ir- 
li»J  bv  tho  Influx  of  •tnvnj^r*  from  the  north,  nut  tho  roodor  naj 
alrvvi'i .  !i.  ._n  that  tho  flinging  of  Jimt,  flour,  niut  di'iagxccjible  things 
of  aii  aorti  Ui  bo  reprvsaod  at  a  rtry  early  tirao.  At  thf  pn'scut 
itj  the  principoil  fun  eocma  to  conaist  In  tlinffing  down  buihela  ou 
baiIt«U  of  thow  plastrr  coriandoJi  on  tho  poMen  lu  'the  atreetl, 
miirly  io.  tlia  Cono,  fn'jra  ths  balraniM.  and  in  tha  rvttini  fir* 
ol  Uaeso  from  the  cjLm  wh'ch  paJO  up  and  down  the  Corao.  Tbea* 
can  are  hugv  machiiica,  of  which  a  uug*  waggon  fonni  the  baiia, 
built  up  tomctiiuia  in  the  fom  of  a  ihin,  or  a  caatle,  or  other  auch 
darice,  and  made  gay  •looking  with  nrlanda  and  abnndant  bright 
«oloar«d  calico.  Some  domn  or  to  o?  jroan^  men,  ^ncnilly  in  uni- 
form fancy  drcHei.  staud  oa  tbeae  roacbinea,  and  work  hard  at 
rttnraing,  with  ■neh  beat  riifoar  and  activity  aa  they  may,  the  pelt- 
ing they  endoT*  tnm  lb«  talcoaiea.  Tk$  U^m  «l«  maisly  the 
«ccap«nU  of  these.  AU  an  OMakad ;  thoM  vha  an  pradtat  vaar 
naska  of  wire  gaue,  faralwndlalaCtlMaa  itrtmiM  ingmndf  and 
daxtarotuly  tlirowa  potot  Vbmk  lata  Oa  fcea  b  Ml  u  attadt  to  be 
daqted.  Ml 
Biikt  aSkct 
fal  variably 

aigaal  begiaa  Hm  mwdag  of  fha  IwlML 
tea  af  than  m  bd  to  th*  startiiig  plan  fat  tlia  Pian  M  Papola^ 
wUk  iMMt^r  hanging  little  apflndf  naehlaa^  eontrind  to  lat  aa 
tfm,  baoging  to  tbvir  lidfl^  aad  enckan  attoebed  to  them,  which 
•n  Biad  at  the  moment  ol  alalting:  A  ana  gtrea  the  signal  for  the 
eompact  crowd  la  the  Corao  to  make  a  lane  for  tfao  hoissa  to  ran 
through. 

By  the  aid  of  the  police  aad  aaUien  this  !a  more  or  lets  aatiafae- 
toriiy  acoompliahed,  and  tba  bonca  daah  through  it,  the  crowd 
eloaliig  behind  them  as  they  ran.  Rarely,  or  peraapt  it  would  be 
more  aecurata  to  aay  nerar,  does  a  Carnival  pan  without  two  or 
tbne  accidoat^  fraqoaatlj  fatal  ones,  in  ooaaeqaence  of  incautious 
persons  getttoglnonod  down  by  the  rashing  hotaea.  The  race  la  ran 
In  abont  two  minntea.  The  winning  "  post"  is  a  sheet  hong  acroaa 
the  street  at  the  spot  benoe  called  Riprua  iti  Barberi,  in  the  Piaza 
di  Venexia.  Th*  pru«  eonsiat,  aa  in  olden  tiine,  of  certain  standarda 
of  Telret,  gold  lace,  and  the  like,  called  "  ftalu),"  which  are  after 
the  race  paraded  through  the  Corao.  In  tbeae  days  soma  of  moner, 
800  Of  400  francs,  are  usually  added  by  th*  municipality.  The 
prin  of  theae  prlxin  waa  formerly  fnnUahod  by  the  Jews,  as  hjaa 
been  seen.  And  popular  tradition  aay*  that  the  Jew*  were  permit- 
ted to  fumiiih  the  borMv  and  prlis*  as  a  concession  to  humanity,  in 
Lieu  of  running  themselvr>i  in  propria  ptntma.  It  is  nsdoubtedly 
true  that  tlyy  wvro  ao  comprllMl  to  run.  But  it  would  aeem  that 
they  did  Dot  do  >o  exchtjivtlf/,  other  categories  of  persona,  as  the 
boy»,  the  youtha,  the  old  mm,  Ksvinff  done  the  name.  Thea*  races 
o{  tlf  Uirb^ri  were  abolished  iij  t'.i  v  ar  187'4,  but  were  r»-«*tab- 
liaheJ  in  1S79,  in  acconUnce  with  the  wiaha*  of  a  large  portion  of 
the  Rjjt:i  i:  ^  It  remAins  to  mention  the  peculiar  diversion  of  the 
MoecoUtti  (tapew),  which  takes  place  immediately  after  »aTi««t  on 
Shrove  Tueedav.  Everybody  in  the  atroeta,  in  the  baJconiej  and 
windows,  and  In  the  carnagta,  carrif*  a  t«per,  and  everybody  en- 
deavonri  to  extinguish  the  tai)fri  of  r.  l^Jhboar»,  principally  by 
Bkaaos  of  flapping  wnth  haDakerthi»!f»,  and  keep  hi»  own  alight. 
All  the  other  iMturca  of  a  modern  camivul  are  common  to  all  the 
prtncfpal  Italian  cilita,  but  the  Uoccotftli  and  tho  Barbiri  are 
peculiar  to  Home.  The  fun  ends  by  bunii-  ^  nt  uiidnight  on  Shrovo 
Tucoday  a  coloMal  fig^iro  aupposcd  to  represent  the  carnival.  Th<>*« 
are  the  public  and  out-door  mpccta  of  carnivivl.  But  bcjtiilea  thi« 
all  the  thentrva  have  maaked  balla,  called  VtglUmi  (from  Vidian, 
watch  or  k««p  awake,  Vtglia,  a  vigil,  or  keening  awake  ;  tho 
addition  of  the  intentitive  tennination  on*  give*  tAe  word  the  signi- 
fication of  "a  gTpat  kwjping  awake,"  it.,  a  festival  to  hut  nearly  all 
night),  la  all  clasaea  of  so-'iety  also  carnival  ia deemed  theeepeeia] 
aeaion  for  balli  and  for  festiviticj  of  all  kinds. 

Of  theotber  Italian  citica,  beai.U*  Home,  Venice  tu^d  in  old  timM 
to  be  the  principivl  home  of  carnival,  IJut  tmall  rcmaina  of  it  are  to 
be  a*en  there  now.  A  atagp,  gay  with  coloun»d  dratwriM  and  gna, 
aft  ap  by  the  municipality  in  tho  great  t<  ;i  ir'  I  1'  5t  Mark,  on  which 
affw  maaked  and  dominoed  fij^rva  go  and  ilaucu  to  music  providod 
bjrthe  town,  conatitnte»prrttv  wrll  trio  whole  of  thfl  once  celebrated 
aarnlval  of  Venice.  Turiu,  ilUan.  Y\  orrncc,  Nnjilci,  all  put  ftrtb 
aompating  "programmea  for  th<>  cjirniml.  all  inauced  by  the 
aama  motive, — the  good  of  trade.  The  iastitutian  has  become  ererv- 
whora  a  matter  of  pur*  money-gatting  specnlation.  Milan  and 
Vapln  an  now  th*  most  activ*  competitor*  with  Rome  in  thij  re- 
iptat.  It  oU  tton  flarenc*  w«a  oonsplcnona  for  the  Uoentioua- 
IMnaTilacarnlml:  and  the  Canti  CnmnmiaUteM,  or  Carnival  Songs, 
OT  Tuonan  ds*  Medici  mnain  still,  though  a  iOBMwbat  rare  book, 
t0  darv  to  what  actmU  tha»  Uouwe  taafanfad.         (T.  A.  T.) 


CAIINIYORA,  or  Fleah-aaLing  Aninida,  in  the  bum 
emplojrod  to  daaignata  Uio  important  ordar  of  Mamogiii 
wUeh  oontoun  tha  dogs,  cata,  hysaaa,  weaaela,  ban, 

badgers,  and  othera.  By  aome  zoologists  tho  Camiv:.-: 
are  divided  into  tho  Pinnipfdm,  or  aquatic  eaniivora,  u 
tho  aaals  and  walrus,  and  tho  Fu»ip«dia,  which  ara  mostlf 
terrestrial,  aa  tbo  dogs,  cat*,  kc  By  oUwn  agaiB  tla 
Pinniptdia  aro  regarded  aa  poaaosaing  chaimctoia  ■wftcfaati' 
distinctive  to  just;i  y  tin  :r  being  plaotd  IB  S  aapstWla  Oidtr 
of  Mammala.    Sou  Mammaua. 

CARNOT,  Lanark  Nicolas  ^LAAGimtin (175^-1823^ 
waa  born  at  Nolay  in  Burgundy,  May  13,  1753.  A/t^' 
recetring  a  good  mAtheniatical  education  in  his  natin 
province,  ha  wan  admitted  as  an  officer  of  the  eagtneu 
ooipa  uadar  tba  patronage  of  tba  phace  of  CoadA  ;  and  iw 
waa  beglBiiiBg  to  gam  aona  tapolatiaQ  aa  aa  aotBor  by 
meani  of  a  jin'.-f   eulogy  on  Vauban,  twt)  mathcmatieii 
essays,  and  a  uumLor  of  verse*  of  no  great  value,  when  tbf 
Revolution  drew  him  into  political  lif&     In  17'Jl  hew 
ratumad  to  tba  National  Aaaemblj  for  tba  Paa  d«  CSahii, 
and  it  was  not  bng  bafora  li«  baeaina  a  iiienb«  vt  tk 
Conunittae  of  Public  Safety  under  Robespierre,     He  look 
a  leading  part  in  tho  most  revolutionary  measures  ;  befon 
his  alaetioa  he  hod  addrsHad  a  paper  to  the  AaaemWj 
proposing  the  aeixun  of  tha  property  of  tha  cborch,  and  h 
now  proposed  to  arm  80,000  tana<titcHet  irith  yikcA, 
to  destroy  all  the  citadels  in  France,  and  voted  for 
overthrow  of  the  nobilitj  and  the  execution  of  the  kiog. 
His  genius,  bowavar,  waa  nova  fnilitary  than  politiea] ;  be 
effected  an  important  improTcment  in  tnr  rli-^-ipline  of  the 
army,  and  hli  activity  and  spirit  coDtnbutoi  nmt^ihalij  to 
tlio  successes  of  the  PUipttblic.    One  of  bia  chief  eipknta  wm 
tba  victoiy  of  Watti^aa,  whan  ha  lad  in  penoa,  aad 
haaded  a  oluuga  on  foot   In  1794,  alter  tha  fkO  af 
Robespierre,  Carnot  hnd  to  defend  his  colleagues,  CoUot 
d'Herboia  and  Harare,  from  the  charse  of  complicity  with 
tha  crimes  of  theif  leader,  and  himself  only  escaped  arrest 
tbroogh  Aa  glory  of  bia  militaix  anrioea.    He  baaed  hi* 
dafenea  on  the  argument  that  no  mfimber  of  the  Committee 
waa  to  bo  hijli  rc^i  ansiblo  for  the  decda  of  any  of  tb? 
othera,  since  prenaure  of  business  made  it  Beoeaaaij  to  li^ 
ordaia  without  staying  to  learn  their  eolitailta ;  and,  thoagh 
the  excuse  is  far  from  sufScient,  it  was  probably  true  thi: 
Camot,  amid  the  unceasing  toils  of  a  minister  of  war,  ^.^^ 
not  aware  of  many  of  the  atrocities  which  were  committed. 
In  179j}  ha  bacame  one  of  the  five  director*  of  the  RepnbLic, 
and  it  waa  now  Oat  be  projectad  hit  faoioaa  Ptan  for  At 
Inmsion  of  Engtayid,  by  landing  two  armies  siumltancotuly 
on  the  coaataof  Sussex  and  Yorksbir&    But  not  long  after 
he  was  proscribed,  and  compelled  to  take  ratufi  In  Qf nnaT. 
Hon,  tboo^  oadac  the  protection  of  a  '""'wrth,  ha  fu^ 
liahad  his  Mhitaire  Jiuttfieali/,  In  whidl  ha  dsdana  hliDMll 
tho  "irreconcilable  enemy  of  kingii,"    On  tlie  down/all  of 
the  Directoty  he  returned  to  France,  and  became  minister 
of  war»  bat  he  soon  resigned  thb  office,  consiatantly  refusing 
to  consent  to  the  election  of  Napoleon  as  consul  for  life  ; 
and  on  the  abolition  of  the  tribunate  in  1800  be  retired  into 
privnte  life,  became  an  active  member  of  the  lostilute,  ,xnd 
devoted  himaelf  to  the  porsuit  of  science.    After  th« 
Russian  campaign,  baliaviag  that  tlta  independence  f»f 
France  depended  upon  tbo  success  of  iti  emperor,  offend 
his  eervicca  to  Napoleon,  and  waa  made  guvernox  of 
Antwerp,  which  he  defended  till  the  abdication  in  1614. 
Ha  waa  still  iaitblul  to  tba  Eapablie,  aad  bia  tavolotioaai; 
JKhnownr  ati  Aot  did  powerfu  aarrlea  to  tha  anti-royaliai 
cause.    On  Napoleon's  return  from  Elba,  Carnot  was  madv 
mimster  of  war,  but  the  time  wsa  past  for  carrying  out  th« 
vigorous  measures  which  be  proposed.    On  the  overthruw 
of  the  cmpira  ha  letirad  fint  to  Wamw,  and  tbeo  %9 
Madgoborg,  where  ho  diad  ia 
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PlwMol  Dm  abfliM^aMltloitcd  vrittng^  Canii.t  v%9  tha  antlior 
^  OTtranl  WwImOT  IMtkamAtloal  sohJa«t?,  of  whieli  lha  U::  l  b  hb 
Jt{^^Mlt  Mr  Iv  VKapAys/jri  Jm  Cal*ul  I*,i»tUtiwnl,  a7i<l  ocvcrsl 
W  pwHrtirif  aabjaot-l,  inclnding  lUp-mu  i*  Carnal,  fu»  dUt  /omda- 
Uut*  4»  fa  rtjmUttm,  en  rapi^^rt  du  SailUui  tur  li  eMtfiraifem 
4»  18  fnutUUt  /  Szpioitt  dtt /ranfatt  dtpuii  1$  Hi  frttttidar 

mm  X"  iufm'mm  It  ftmttoe*  en  III.  d»  Ut  r4}mblifif Sarftat  i* 
M  ««Mf^  *  f  Ma^ftM  (ISID}  JUft  *»  <•  wMwO  dugtMntl 
OoTMl  irpmH  h  f/mau  Mil 

CARNUXTUM,  fto  ancient  town  in  Uppor  PAnnonia, 
an  tho  right  bank  of  the  l>Mabe  II  was  of  Cahie  (ounda- 
tion,  l»it  became  at  a  80Bi«wh«t  mlj  period  •  Roman  poat, 
;;nd  raised  to  tho  rank  of  a  colony  and  a  muiiicipium. 
For  thrco  jeaii  daring  hh  ware  with  tho  llarcomanni  and 
Qmdi  il  «M  the  veaMama  of  Uarcaa  AureUiia»  aad  bore  a 
|.Art  of  hh  ifeclitattoiu  waa  coniposed.  The  town  waa  taken 
and  destroy  ad  bj  tho  German  invaders  in  the  4th  century  ; 
but  &  waa  afterwards  rebuilt,  and  contip.iicd  to  be  a  place 
«f  ■am*  importaooa  (ill  ita  final  deatractioa  in  the  ware 
sgslnot  tba  Uagjaia  In  tha  Uiddla  Agca,  Estanalva  rains, 
auppo=cd  to  Imj  those  of  Carnuntiiin,  still  exiat  at  Hi^nburg 
or  Haimburg,  a  asnall  town  of  Luwor  Anstria,  about  21 
mile  J  cast  of  VienniL 

C  ARO,  AirniAU  (l$07-1566),  poet,  waa  bora  at  Civita 
No  ova,  in  1907  n«  beeam*  Uitor  in  the  familj  of 
Luiluvico  GaJdi,  a  rich  Florentine,  and  then  secretary  to 
bia  brother  Giovanni,  bj  whom  bo  waa  preaented  to  a 
iralonbla  aeeleaiastieal  prafermanl  at  Borne.  At  Gaddi'a 
dcAth,  be  entered  tho  servico  of  the  Farneae  family,  and 
Lccarnc  confidential  secretary  in  succesaion  to  Pietro  Lado- 
rico.  duka  of  Parma,  an<I  to  bia  aona,  duke  Ottavio  and 
cardinala  Baaooeto  and  Alexander  C»ro'a  moat  important 
work  was  lifa  tranilation  of  tbe  ^ttd  (Vtide*,  1561,  Psria. 
17G0).  He  ia  also  tho  author  of  liinif,  Cansoni,  and 
ccuncls,  a  comedy  named  Gh  Stracdoni,  and  two  clever 
Jetts  JTf  sprit,  one  in  praiae  of  figs,  La  Ftdmdt,  and  another 
in  oology  of  the  big^iioaa  d  JLloni  Ancona,  president  of 
tbe  Acadcmia  delta  Veit^  Oaro'li  poetry  ia  diatinguisbed 
by  very  con^idcralile  ability,  "i  ]  [  irticularly  by  the  freedom 
and  grace  of  ita  veraificatiou  ;  indeed  be  may  be  said  to  have 
broBght  tbe  ieiallo  to  tho  higheit  developraent  it  baa 
reached  in  Italy  His  prose  works  consist  of  translations 
fr.»iB  Aristotle,  Cyprian,  and  Gregory  Naxianzen  ;  and  of 
ktien,  written  in  bis  own  name  and  in  those  of  the 
cwiUnnla  Famcsc,  which  are  temarkaUe  botii  for  (be 
bttMBtaa  tboy  display  and  tor  their  onpliemfatle  peltah  and 
elegances  Hi^  fame  has  been  greatly  damaged  by  the 
Tirulcnco  wiia  which  be  attacked  Ludovico  Castolretro 
in  one  of  bis  eanzoni,  and  by  bis  meanness  in  denouncing 
bim  to  tba  bdjr  offiee  aa  traiulator  of  aoma  of  tbe  writings 
of  Helanebtbon.    Re  died  at  Rome  about  15<!<(. 

CAROLAX,  TiKi.onn,  tlio  most  famoua  of  the  modern 
Iriab  bards,  was  tbe  son  of  John  Carolan  or  O'Carolan,  a 
feepectable  deaeemtank  of  an  ancient  tribe  of  East  Breifny, 
a  district  now  ff  rmtn:-  j-nrt  of  tbe  counties  of  Heath  and 
WotmcalL  Hs  born  a(  a  place  called  Newtown,  near 
Nobber,  in  tl)e  county  of  Mcath  about  the  year  1670. 
Hie  fatber,  being  rednoed  to  a  atata  of  pwertj,  quitted 
bit  antive  eenntj  and  aventnalljr  settled  at  Alderford,  co. 
Roscommon,  on  the  invitation  of  the  family  of  U'Dermott 
Boe  it  wiu  here  that  tbe  future  bard  received  bis 
•dBcntion,  which  appean  to  btva  been  tiary  limited,  as  be 
»«var  neqairad  mora  tbna  •  imnttariaif  of  tbe  Engiiah 
Uognago.  In  bin  eigbteentb  year  be  waa  aeised  with 
emall-poi,  and  totally  deprived  of  sight.  Tills  misfortuno 
lod  to  bia  beeoming  a  professional  bard  or  itinerant 
minstreL  Hie  benefactress  having  provided  bim  with  a 
borp,  a  hone,  and  attendant,  be  began  his  avocation  in  his 
tweoty-eeoood  year  by  visiting  the  houaes  of  the  aurround- 
ing  gentry,  his  wanderings  bein;;  chiefly  conflnod  tn  Coti- 
MH^t    (t  ie  said,  however,  that  he  uercr  ylajred  fwr 


hlf«i,  tad  Ibat  al  Uie  boaeea  wbera  Iw  vialtad  be  wan 

welcomed  more  aa  a  friend  than  oa  an  itinerant  minstrel. 
To  tbe  family  of  M'Dcrmott  Iio«  bo  rta^  attached  by  tha 
taadareak  ties  of  gratitude  and  affection,  and  for  tbein  were 
eonpoaad  aooM  of  bb  sweetest  atraina,  Tba  aomber  o( 
OuoUn%  moaical  piece.-.,  to  nearly  all  of  wbieb  be  eompoeed 
vcr=c.i,  is  said  to  exceed  200.  Ho  died  on  tho  25th  March 
17  38,  and  was  buried  at  Kilroiian.  Hb  poetical  JlrmatHa 
in  tho  original  Irlah,  with  English  metrical  tranalatiuna  by 
Thomas  Furlong;  are  printed  in  Hardiman's  IritK  Ifmstreltf 
(1831)l  Many  of  his  aongs  are  prcacrvcd  among  the  Irbh 
MSS.  in  tho  British  >ruseiim. 

CABOLINA,  KoKTB  and  Souxa.  See  Noatb  Caso- 
ux A  and  Sotm  Cibouiia. 

CAROLINE.  Amelia  .Kvavsij,  (17Cfi  IPCIV  v-.f^.  of 
Oeofgo  IV.  of  Great  Britain,  second  daughter  of  C'harlw 
William  Ferdinand,  duke  of  Brunswick- Wolf cubdttcl,  waa 
bora  on  the  17th  Majr  1768.  She  waa  bnmght  np  with 
great  etrietneaa,  and  ber  edneatlon  did  not  lit  ber  wed  for 
her  after  st.%tion  In  life.  Tn  1795  she  was  married  to 
George,  tho  Prince  of  Wales,  wbo  disliked  ber,  and  sepa- 
rated from  her  after  the  birth  of  a  daughter  ia  JaunatJ 
1796.  The  prinoeM  leeided  at  Blackheath  ;  and  as  aho 
was  thought  to  have  been  badly  treated  by  ber  profligate 
hnaband,  tho  sympathies  of  tho  people  were  8tronf,'ly  in  her 
faTOur.  About  1806  reports  reflecting  on  ber  conduct  were 
eireolalod  an  openly,  that  it  waa  deened  necessary  for  a 
commission  to  inquire  into  tho  cirrv.nt'f  rr^.  Tho  [irinccaa 
was  acquitted  of  any  serious  fault,  ';  ut  n  us  impropriutica 
in  her  conduct  were  pointed  out  qm  1  n  -  sured.  In  1814 
she  left  England  and  traTelled  on  the  Continent,  reaiding 
prindpally  in  Italy.  Oa  tbe  aeeeesion  of  George  in  1820, 
orders  were  given  that  tho  English  ambassadors  should 
prevent  the  recognition  of  tho  jTincess  as  queoa  at  any 
foreign  court  Her  name  also  was  formally  omitted  from 
tho  liturgy.  These  acta  atirred  up  a  strong  feeling  in 
favour  of  the  princess  among  the  English  people  generally 
aud  she  at  once  made  arrangements  for  rcturuing  to  Eng- 
land and  claiming  her  rigbta.  Sbe  rejected  a  proposal 
that  ahe  aboold  neiAwt  aa  aanaitjr  of  £00,000  a  year,  oa 
condition  of  rrnouncing  her  title  and  rrmnininp  abroad. 
Further  effort^)  at  compromiac  proved  unavailing;  tho 
princess  arrived  in  England  on  the  6th  J  uno,  and '  one 
noatb  later  a  Bill  to  diaaoiTe  her  oiarriaga  with  the  king 
on  fba  gtoaad  of  adaltary  was  brongbt  into  tbe  Home  m 

Lords.    The  trial  bepan  on  the  17th  Aiigtut  and  on 

tbe  10th  November  tbe  Bill,  after  passing  the  third  reading, 
was  abandoned.  The  pablic  excitement  had  been  intenaa ; 
tbe  boldness  of  tbe  queen's  counsel.  Brougham  and  Dennnn, 
unparalleled  ;  and  the  ministore  felt  that  the  smallneas  of 
their  m.ijnrity  was  virtual  defeat.  Tho  queen  wa'i  allowed 
to  asaame  her  title,  but  aho  was  refused  admittance  to 
Weatninater  Hall  oa  fbe  eoroaation  day,  July  19,  1821. 
Mortificntion  at  thia  event  seems  to  have  hastened  her  doatb* 
which  took  phice  uii  tho  7th  August  of  the  same  year. 

CAROLINE  ISLANDS,  a  widelj  scattered  arehipelagu 
in  tbe  Paeifie  Ocean  to  the  east  el  the  Fhilip^nea  and  tbe 
aortb  of  New  Ovinea,  between  3*  and  11*  N.  let,  and  139* 

and  177*  E.  long.  By  the  Spaniards,  who  lay  claim  to  the 
whole,  they  are  divided  into  the  Western,  the  Central,  and 
tbe  Eastern  Carolines. 

Tho  Wortern,  bettor  knowa  aa  the  Pelow,  PoUow,  «r 
I^aa  Talnnda,  baYe  a  total  area  of  346  square  miles,  and 
are  nearly  encircled  by  a  coral  reef.  The  principal  membcra 
of  tho  group  are  Babeltbaup,  with  an  area  of  275  miles, 
Corure,  Urucdznpcl,  Jaraeong  or  Errakong,  Kiaagle, 
Eimelius,  Pellolew,  and  Angonr  or  Ngiur  ;  and  tho  general 
title  of  Errekeltiu  Islands  is  applied  to  all  tho  archipelago 
to  the  south  of  Babelthnnp.  Tho  surface  is  frequently  well 
auwdod  siul  tJio  avti  fertile;  and  bread-fruit,  cociio-niite, 
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»ugar<ai  I  ,  nnini?,  crxu^,  and  bananas  are  grown  in 
abundanco.  Cattle,  aheep,  and  pigs  hare  been  i&troducad ; 
there  ii  a  great  variety  of  birck,  aod  the  1b|;oobs  sboond 
with  turtle  and  fiah.  The  inhabitanta  arc  a  dark  coppcr- 
cuburcd  race,  and  bear  evident  traces  of  Malay  and  Papuan 
blood.  Not  only  tha  separato  islands,  but  even  the  vdlogea 
form  iadepead«at  but  co-operative  republica.  The  moat 
peculiar  imtttntioa  it  the  ClobbergoU,  ■  Idod  of  corpora- 
tion for  purposes  of  mutual  aid  and  defence  The  wcmrn 
bavi>  clubburgolls  of  their  own,  and  poeseaa  a  considerable 
share  of  political  induenca  The  Felewese  atUl  used  ut&m 
imtrument*  uid  weapon*  at  the  eLoee  ol  last  oeutiujr,  bat 
prodnoed  %  iwiety  of  utiBtio  aitidai  irith  tiuir  limited 
means.  They  have  five  kinds  of  recognized  cvtrrcncy  in 
the  islands,  consiating  of  pieces  or  beads  of  ancient  glass 
tad  enamd,  to  whin  Ihegr  ascribe  a  divine  origin.  The 
popuktioa  eeeiiM  «o  be  rapidlj  decreaaing;  Dr  Samper 
ealcalates  that  at  present  the  whole  group  contains  10,000 
inhabitanta.  The  Polcws  were  brought  prominontly  into 
notice  by  Captain  Uenry  Wilson,  ^ho&e  ship — the 
"  Antelope  " — was  wrecked.  In  August  1783,  on  one  of  the 
islands.  A  narrative  of  his  residence  on  the  islands  was 
published  by  George  Keat^  in  1788.  Dr  Semper  gives  a 
graphic  account  of  his  intorcoorae  with  the  natives  in  his 
i>M  Falaxt-Ijiteln  tm  SttiUn  Oesm,  1873;  and  ia  the 
Jtmmtd  det  Mutemm  Ocdtfrvf,  Bmhutg,  187S,  Al&vd 
Tetons  describes  his  visit  during  1865-1868. 

The  Ceutral  Oarolines,  or  those  which  are  more  usually 
known  as  the  Carolines  proper,  consist  of  about  48  groups 
with  400  or  W>  ielaoda.  Omittiii|  Ualao,  P^yaipet^aad 
Rii^  tha  ana  ia  hardly  80  aqtuire  miua,  bot  indlading  them 
it  amounts  to  360.  The  NgoH,  Gulu,  or  Matelotas  group 
lies  to  the  north-eaat  of  tha  Telswa,  and  consists  of  three 
islands  inhabited  by  a  few  people  from  Yap.  Yap  or  Quap 
lios  further  to  tha  north-east,  is  about  10  miles  in  length, 
and  haa  aa  axeellent  harbour  on  the  soath-east.  The 
natives  are  a:,  a  higher  level  of  civilization  than  most  of 
their  naighboiua  i  they  oultivato  the  betel-nut  with  great 
care,  build  finite  boata,  lay  oal  tiieir  Tillages  regtilarly, 
pavo  iVicir  s'Teef?,  nn^l  i^rinitnift  Ht^^np  piors  and  wharves. 
A  Spanish  mii^ian  was  ostabliRbod  m  the  island  iu  1S56. 
A  nap  and  description  will  be  found  in  the  Godefroy 
Jmmud  for  1873,  which  also  gives  ao  aoooont  of  the  uTitbi, 
Elivi,  or  Maekenne  group,  previously  deaertbed  by  Captain 
Wilkes  of  the  United  States  exploration.  The  Uloo,  Swede, 
aod  LUtko  Islanib  sfo  of  little  importance ;  but  the 
Hofolett  or  Rug  group,  discovered  in  1824  by  Duperrey,  is 
ooaipoaad  of  five  large  and  about  forty  smaller  Islands,  and 
oontaina  nearly  35,0(90  inhabitants,  who  are  divided  into 
two  diMtinct  mces— a  black  and  a  red — which  are  often  at 
war  with  each  other.  The  Mortlock  or  Young  William's 
group,  which  received  its  former  name  from  its  discoverer 
ill  17D3,  consists  of  thr^e  atotU  called  respactively  Satoan, 
Klal,  and  Lukuuor.  TUg  natives,  who  number  about  3400, 
are  of  Samoan  origin,  and  are  the  only  worshippers  of 
regular  idols  in  tha  aidupalaga  To  tha  aorth-eaat  liaa 
Ngatik,  Nutik,  or  Raren  Island,  discovered  in  177S,  and 
inhabited  by  immigrants  from  Puynipet,  greatly  mingled 
with  foreign  blood.  An  account  of  a  visit  by  the  "  Star  " 
to  the  hut  three  or  four  iaUnds  is  given  in  the  Geograpkieal 
liasttautt  for  1874.  Puynipet  (BanMt  Bonaba»  Bonibct, 
Fnnopet,  or  Panapee),  also  called  Aaeennon  by  the  French, 
along  with  the  two  low  atolls  of  Andttna  and  Paphenemo 
(known  to  Englitsh  ftuilora  as  Ant's  Islands  and  Pakccn 
respectively),  co:: t  :'l>  the  group aalM  by  Admiral  Ltitke 
tha  Baniavine.  The  population  at  the  time  of  the 
"  Kovara's  *  visit  in  1858  was  2000,  reduced  by  smaU-pox 
from  ."juoO  in  1S4G.  Tliore  is  a  small  colony  of  whites, 
and  the  island  has  been  the  aeat  of  an  American  miasion 
iwat  18SL   TiM  ishnd  ia  thacUaf  i«idan«w  lor  lh« 


whalers  in  that  part  of  the  Pacific.  There  is  a  remarkabli 
mass  of  niins  in  the  centre  of  the  island,  vhich  seems  t>: 
have  belonged  to  a  fortification.  (Sm  Kab«ry,  "  Dit 
Ruinen  von  Naumatia  anf  der  laael  Ponape,"  in  tks 
Godefrop  Jourtud.)  Ualan  Knaai,  or  Strong^  Talaiid, 
which  occupies  olmoat  thi  centre  of  the  Cart':nea  i  r  t 
is  a  volcanic  isUnd  with  an  area  of  about  30  B<^uare  miiu 
and  a  population  from  700  to  1000.  It  was  diseorared  ia 
l?Oi  \,Y  the  Ameikaa  Ohmwt,  tad  ia  the  laat  of  as 

American  mission. 

The  Eastern  Carolines  are  otherwise  known  as  the 
HnlgraTa  Ax«hipala{p>b  and  comprise  the  Badak,  Balik, « 
llaiduin  group  and  tha  Gilbert  group.   Tha  total  popok 

tion  is  estimated  at  100,000!  They  were  discovered  by 
the  two  voyagers  whoso  names  they  bear  in  1788. 

The  Carolines  were  probably  first  visited  by  Alvaro  d« 
Sa««adm in  1638  ;  in  1679  Draka  diaoovarsd  tha  Fekvs; 
and  in  1686  another  group  waa  added  to  tha  Bst  bj 
Admiral  Frr.Gcebi  o  Lazeano.  To  thi'  li^t  rnentionod  navi- 
gator they  owe  the  name  they  now  bear,  which  was  givw 
in  honour  of  Charles  IL  of  Spain. 

S«e  b<:addeii  the  worki  mentioned  above,  tha  vovsfei  of  Frvydact, 
Duperrey,  D'L'rrille,  Ltltko,  and  Cbamiiso  ;  dnajne'a  Itlandt  t» 
Ae  Wuitm  racific  Octan,  1862  ;  J.  Van  der  Hoeren,  £t«ckriimmt 
MM  S(M»lt  rati  Inlxxtrlinftn  d*r  Carolina-BUandfH,  1845 ;  t»i 
artiolM  by  J.  B.  Davis  and  W.  t.  Pritchaid  in  jlnlhropaUfiml 
/ovrnaJ,  18M. 

CARORA,  a  wsU-built  town  of  Venera?la,  in  the  pny 
vince  of  B  irqmsimeto,  94  miles  S,S.W.  ot  the  town  of 
Core,  on  tho  itiver  Moreva  or  Toenya  It  carries  on  s 
considatable  trade  in  atonutic  Kti—m*,  mun^  rmrhiassl. 
Bgrienltcoil  pradnelfons,  cattle,  and  imiTeOL  Before  As 
wars  of  independence  it  contained  nb out  OOOO  or  10,000 
inhabitants,  and  at  present  it  numbers  about  bUUO.  Iti 
foundation  dates  from  1752. 

CAROUGE,  a  town  of  fiwitserland,  in  the  canton  cf 
Geneva,  and  about  two  miles  south  of  that  dty,  with  whid 
it  is  connected  by  a  horse-railway.  It  ia  situated  in  tha 
midst  of  fine  orchards  and  meadows ;  and  the  neighbour 
hood  ia  thiciUy  atodded  with  villas.  Ootton-epinaiag  and 
thi  mnrnfacturing  of  leather  and  pottery  are  the  princif*! 
induatnes.  About  1780  King  Victor  Amadeus  of  Savoy 
endeavoured  to  attract  the  workmen  of  Geneva  to  Caronge, 
and  thna  to  lender  it  tha  rival  of  the  greater  ci^;  bat  &e 
occupation  of  hia  oeontiy  by  BavohitiiOiWijr  lama  b 
1 792  prevented  the  success  oftiiavndarlddll^  ThapSfO* 
lation  in  1870  was  5871. 

CARPATHIAN  MOUNTAINS,  or  Kbatacks,  the 
eastern  wing  of  the  great  central  moontain  system  of 
Europe.  They  lie  between  44*"  30'  and  49'  4a  K.  laL,  and 
17''and  26^  E.  long.,  enclosin Traiisylvania and  Hungary, 
and  form  a  curve  800  miles  lung,  the  concavity  of  which  is 
towards  the  south-wiotk  The  south-sastern  extremity  of 
the  curve  is  at  OrsovTi  on  the  Turkish  frontier,  where  the 
Danube  separates  it  from  the  northern  spurs  of  the  Balkan 
or  Hmmus  range.  The  weetern  extrcanity  is  at  Preaburg  in 
Hongaiy,onthaaamariv«r.  Tha  breadth  of  tha  Oaipathisa 
Uoantdoa  ia  batwaen  100  and  SOO  ndleo.  Thay  iwvths 
main  water-shed  between  the  northern  seas  and  the  Blai'k 
Sea.  Tha  valley  of  the  March  divides  them  from  the 
Sik-sian  and  Moravian  chains ;  the  valley  of  tha  Lower 
Danube,  from  tha  syatan  of  tha  Alpa,  ace  abnant 
entirely  in  Anstrbui  territory.  The  cliief  dirwona  are  the 
Little  Carpftthian.H  on  the  N^iiit,  let^\rvtj  tlje  "^Tuai:  oiiJ 
the  ^larcb  ;  to  the  cast  of  these,  tt>e  Jablunka  MountaiDs; 
then  the  Western  Carpathians,  or  Carpathians  proper;  and 
lastly,  the  East  Carpathians  to  the  eouth-ea«t  of  Transyl- 
vania. The  Western  Carpathians  iuclude  the  groups  of  th< 
Tatra,  Lomnitz,  and  Bisztra.  Of  these  the  highest  is  the 
Tktra,  aoma  of  tha  peaka  of  which  art  free  from  snow  only 
oBattnt&iiithaxoafc  ThaO«Moilar  Spitze,tha]allM 
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point,  lias  au  altitude  of  8685  foot.  On  the  northorn  sido 
are  atime  ainaU  glacier*,  which,  howorer,  hard) j deaerre  the 
nMDe.  It  is  here  that  the  mountain  lakes,  or  "•jet  of  the 
acr  *  are  found,  in  deep  hollows  betwMn  the  steep  and 
jigged  granitic  peaks.  The  main  ridge  of  the  Corpathkni 
running  cost  from  the  Tatra  is  railed  the  Waldgebirge,  the 
hi^est  points  of  which  are  2800  ieet  above  aea-isTal.  The 
Tain,  and  adjoining  gronps  hftT*  e  my  impoftest  infloence 
on  the  climate  of  the  rpt;ion!»  lying  south  of  them,  serving 
aa  a  protection  from  tbo  norih  wind.  The  East  Carpathians, 
tllO  aouthernmost  mc;nbcr  of  the  chain,  occupy  a  quad- 
nua^ef  ttaet  o(  about  25,500  unwo  milMu  TJm  highest. 
]x>{nl  is  Ifoont  Butschetje,  in  SoaA  T^UujIvftnia;  it  is 
J  »2S  feet  in  altitude.  The  chief  passps  ol  the  Carpathians 
are  those  of  Tergora,  leading  from  Qrsova  to  Temesvar  i 
Taleaa,  in  tho  TtJley  of  the  Behjl,  and  Rotbe  Thurm,  in 

tha  Aluti  Viiler,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Surul,  both  on  the 
•uuth  border  of  Transylvania;  Tursburg,  between  Bucharest 
and  Kronstadt ;  Ojitoe  and  Qymos  between  Moldavia  and 
TrassylTani*  ;  Borgo^  leeding  from  Bietriti  to  Bakowioa ; 
Jablankft  on  the  nato  from  Pkwboif  lo  Otteow.  The 
Car(>atLians  are  rich  in  metallic  ores ;  lead  and  quicksilver, 
and  aI«o  rock-salt,  are  obtained  from  them  ;  there  are  large 
copiier-workings  in  Zipl,  gold  and  silver  mines  at  Kremnits 
Mid  Schemnitz  in  Hnng^rf.  and  rich  gold  ores  at  Nagyag 
in  Transjlrania.  Besides  these  substances,  the  Carpathians 
furQi=>h  a  varictr  of  minerals.  Gmnite  is  an  important 
eoOAtituent  of  the  ranges  In  the  laptau  Mountains  it  is 
ovwrlain  hf  limeeloBO ;  and  in  the  Sipfer  Mountains  it  is 
Msociitcd  with  limestone  and  g-t")-.'^.  In  the  Waldgchir;r< 
tho  Urgj  deposits  of  sandstone  afford  a  poor  soil  for  culti- 
vation. Basalt  and  other  igneous  rocka,  irift  the  remains 
of  •oeioQt  enters,  «•  met  with  in  lome  dMricti  of  tho 
TransylTaawn  Alpe.  On  tlie  slopee  of  tlio  Cbrpttliisne  loTgo 
au  mtiti'^s  of  wheit  and  maize  are  raised  ;  cattle  and  sheep 
ik[^  po^tiircNi  in  great  numbers  ;  and  vinSTarda  and  orchards 
fioarish.  The  vegetation  presents  four  sones ;  that  of  the 
beoeii  eztoada  to  4000  feet  abor*  tho  mo,  that  of  tbe  Scotch 
fir  to  1000  feet  higher ;  above  thb  grows  t  spedee  of  pine, 
TThii;h  becomes  dwarfed  and  disappears  at  en  altitude  of 
about  iOOO  feet,  bejond  which  height  is  a  aoae  of  lichen 
and  mou  covered  or  almost  bareiodc. 

C.lRl'ATHUS,  the  ancient  name  of  the  island  of 
K  arpinto,  about  30  miles  south-west  of  Rhodes,  in  that 
~  .n  of  tb^  Mediterranean  which  was  eaOed,  aftar  the 
CarpatAium  Mutt,  or  Oaipathian  Soil 

CARPBNTABti,  Ovu  or,  ao  eztanaivoam  of  A*  aaa 
d  eplf  indenting  tho  north  coast  of  Australia,  between  10* 
40'  and  17'  30  S.  lat,  and  136*  and  142'  £.  long.  It 
averages  350  miles  in  length  and  breadth,  and  is  bounded 
on  tho  £.  hy  York  Peninaalat  and  on  tbe  W.  hj  Amhom 
Land.  At  ila  lonth-oasl  eomer  k  tltuated  a  group  of 
islands  of  which  the  largeet  ii  "Wellf:.]'  v  ;  nr.  i  towards  tho 
weatom  side  are  the  Sir  Edward  Tellew  Islands  and  the 
QnoM  Ejlandt.  A  large  nvmbor  of  nTsn  find  their  waf 
to  the  gulf,  and  some  of  thorn  are  of  considorablo  size.  On 
the  eastern  side  there  is  the  Mitchell  lUver ;  at  tho  soutii- 
east  comer  the  Gilbert,  the  Flinders,  the  Leichbardt  or 
PiaaaUr,  and  the  Oregorj  or  Albert ;  and  on  the  west 
the  Roper  Bi^vr.  Jan  C^tntenas,  who  vndartook  a  voyage 
of  discovery  in  this  part  of  tho  globe  in  1G23,  gave  the 
natud  of  Carpcntiar  to  a  small  river  near  Cape  Duifken  in 
honour  of  Pieter  Carpentier,  at  that  time  garaniar^neral 
of  tho  Dnteh  ladies  ;  and  aft^  the  aeeond  vojag»  of  Abel 
Tasmao  in  1644,  the  gulf,'  whidi  ho  had  loooeaafully 
explored,  began  to  appaar  on  Ihm  charta  nndav  iti  praaent 

deaigaation. 

CARPENTRAS,  the  chief  town  of  an  arrondieanMnt  in 

A»  department  of  Vaucluse  in  Franco  fn'^Tiatod  on  the 
left  hank  of  the  Anson,  15  miles  north  •east  of  Avignon, 
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with  which  it  is  connected  by  means  of  a  branch  railway 
leaving  the  main  line  at  Sorguea.  It  is  well  built,  bnt 
the  Btreeta  are  narrow.  Part  of  its  old  walls  and  towen 
are  still  Blandinp,  and  tho  Forte  d'Orango  is  a  fine  speci- 
men of  an  anciout  gateway.  Among  its  buildings  the  moat 
intereating  are  tae  Cathedral  of  StSiffrein,  rebuilt  in  1405, 
a  triumphal  arch,  which  fonna  the  only  important  rclio  of 
the  Ronta  period,  the  old  Episcopal  palace,  and  a  hospital 
of  the  ISth  century  ;  and  there  are  alti  a  theatre,  a  public 
library  of  12,000  volumes,  and  a  museum  of  antiquities,  as 
well  aa  variona  mnaidpai  buildings.  Water  is  brought  to 
the  town  hj  aa  n^pBdnot  of  4A  nrdiei,  completed  in  173A ; 
and  a  eanal  of  qnita  recent  eonatraetion  eommnnieatee  with 
the  Durance.  Soap-works,  distilleries,  dye-works,  and 
cotton  factories  are  the  chief  ijidustrial  estahJiahmenta; 
and  than  is  trade  in  silk,  saffron,  oQ,  hooejr,  and  fhiita. 
Carpentras  is  identified  with  Carpmtoracte,  a  f-f-n  of 
Gallia  Niirbonensis  mentioned  by  I'liny,  which  appears  to 
have  been  uf  some  importance  during  the  Roman  periM. 
In  the  Middle  Agea  its  history  is  f  ott  of  Tidaaitndaa  ;  it 
was  captured  and  plundered  by  Tanda),  Lombard,  and 
Suracen.  About  1313  it  was  for  a  tin  :■  tho  residence  of 
Pope  Clement  Y. ;  and  it  continued,  along  with  Avignon 
and  the  district  of  the  Yenaissin,  of  which  it  wsa  regarded 
as  tha  cnita],  to  b«  administered  by  the  Papal  legate  till 
the  Refvoiution.  The  name  of  the  "  Carpentraa  Inscription  " 
is  specially  appropriated  by  Semitic  scholars  to  a  few 
lines  of  Aramaic  presorred  on  a  stone  in  the  Episcopal 
library,  which  are  remarkable  as  probably  tha  oUest 
ppecimen  of  rhythmic  verse  in  the  Semitic  languages  (aaa 
Journal  A$iatiipif,  1868).    Population  in  1871,  79G7. 

CARPENTRY.    See  Buildiso,  voL  iv,  pp.  476-485. 

CAKP£T  ia  the  name  applied  in  modem  timoa  to 
a  vovan  or  felted  fabriei,  oado  generally  of  woo!,  iriiidb 
is  used  for  covering  the  floors  of  chambers  or  for  spread- 
ing on  the  ground.  The  term  is  probably  connected 
with  tho  Latin  t^^ptlt^  whence  also  oomes  the  wotd 
tapestry,  whieh»  tho^^  BOW  diitaactively  applied  to  hang- 
ings, was  in  early  timea  not  dearly  distinguished  from 
carpeting.  Ciii  j  lSs  and  rugs  were  originally  employed  by 
Oriental  nations  for  sittiog,  reclining,  or  devotionally 
knoeling  upon  ;  aadwhen  fint  introdno»d  among  Weetem 
communities  they  were  also  used  as  covers  for  ^nVl^fl  and 
couches,  or  for  laying  before  altars  or  ch&ua  uf  bt<it.o 
pedalia  or  foot  cloths.  Tbe  processes  for  making  tapestry 
haqgings  and  carpets  being  the  same,  and  the  distinction 
of  uiarr  application  being  vague,  it  wna  chiefly  by  tha 
nattir,^  of  the  design  that  any  line  wa%  in  madimval  tima% 
drawn  between  tbe  two  classes. 

The  mention  of  carpets  itUm  imm  B  rwy  tanolo  period 
of  antiquity.  In  Egypt  th«|f  wwa  firet  applied  to  re- 
ligious purposes  by  the  prleata  of  Heliopolis,  and  were  need 
to  garnish  the  palacee  of  tho  Pharaohs.  It  was  also  a 
custom  of  antiquity  to  place  them  tinder  the  couches  of 
gneata  at  banquets.  Regarding  a  earpot  mg,  whieh  ho 
rrrfidcrs  to  bo  of  ancient  Egyptian  msnuffirtnrp.  Pir  J. 
Garaner  Wilkinson  says, — "  Thie  rug  is  made  like  many 
cloths  of  the  present  day,  with  woollen  threads,  on  linen 
strings.  In  the  centre  ie  the  figvro  o<  a  boy  in  white,  with 
a  gooee  ebove,  the  hieroglyphw  of  *a  child,'  upon  a  green 
ground,  around  which  is  a  border  composed  of  ro<l  and 
blue  lines,"  Ac  ^Marnurt  and  CuHomt  of  the  Autitnt 
Ef/yptioMM,  ToL  in.  pp.  141-2).  Tbe  carpets  of  the 
Homeric  age  ««m  ganenUy  white  or  plain  cloths;  bnt 
they  were  also  eometimea  ))rodaeed  with  vsrions  colours 
and  embroidered  designs.  At  the  supper  of  Iphicratea, 
purple  carpets  wore  spread  on  the  floor ;  and  at  the  magni- 
fieent  banqnet  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphns  (sn  account  of 
■rrhi-h  's'wen  by  fallircnus  of  Rhodes)  we  leom  thnt 
underneath  200  golden  couches  "  were  strewed  purple 
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carpeta  of  tho  fines',  wxil,  with  titft  caru«t  paUcrn  on  bcth 
lides  ;  and  Uioro  wer«  liaodsoinely  embroidAred  XQ&,  very 
beaodfollj  elabonted  with  figont.  Bwidflidii^*  he  adds, 
'*  thin  Penian  dotha  oorarad  all  thacmtmapM*  l^Mi*  tli* 
gneata  walked,  having  moat  aoeonto  rapnaaDtatioiii  of 
animala  embroWt  r  mI  i  h  tliom  "  (AtluMiajufl,  v.  261  The 
BabjrloniaBS,  who  trore  rery  akilful  in  weaving  cloths  of 
diffMi  jQoloofi  (Fliny,  nil.  i8),  delineated  upon  their 
carpets  entire  groups  of  bunun  ngnrae,  together  with  such 
fabulous  animals  as  the  dragon,  the  «{>b}mx,  and  the 
gnffiti.  TbcAe  wore  numbcrvd  aiui n^'  ll.o  luTurnvH  of 
£iagabalns.  On  the  tomb  of  Cyrus  was  spread  a  purple 
Babvlonian  carpet,  and  another  eorered  the  had  wmraan 

hU  body  pfatod  (Arrian,  ri.  "9)  'nirsr-  rnrprf<!  w?rc 
exporte^i  m  cunaiderable  qoantitusa  to  (ireocti  and  Horiie, 
wbcre  they  were  highly  esteemed.  The  pre-eminence  of 
the  ancirat  Eabylooiaii  carpet  WMvmdoaa  not  ■mar  oTer 
to  kaif  bem  lost     iheir  fliU!oMian»  and  at  tha  preaoit 

timp  tho  c-arpcta  of  Psniia  are  aa  much  prixc-jd  snd  m 
oagorly  sought  by  European  nations  as  they  were  when 
ancient  Bal^lon  was  io  its  glory. 

Oriautal  oaipata  ««>a  fin(  intradnoad  into  Spain  by  t)ie 
ICeora ;  and  at  a  hier  data  die  Yeaetians  importad  them 
into  Italy,  and  supplied  Vi'  liicn;  F  irope  with  thia  luxurious 
maaofaeture.  Wo  have  frequent  mention  of  them  daring 
tlM  Middle  Agea,  and  their  oostlinaai  and  magnificenoe  are 
eelebratad  id  Uia  iUominated  pages  of  fabliaux  and 
romcncea.  Tber  were  spread  in  the  presenco-chamben  of 
royalty,  before  the  high  altanof  ctiaj'^'ls  a:ifl  catbadrala,  in 
the  bowers  of  "  ladyea  iaifat"  and  on  the  summer  grass. 
Many  artieka  of  fomitora  wara  also  eorarad  wfib  dtaBi>~ 

bed.T,  eonrhra,  t.i^ilr^,,  arA  rr-crtl  falJiatories ;  but  h^re  it 
bocoiuos  difficult  tu  distingxuait  b«tw(«Q carpet  aud  tapestry, 
both  being  used  promiscuously.  Tapeatiy  Of  Baldekiue 
or  Baldacbina  ffrom  Baldak,  aa  aodaot  nana  of  Baghdad) 
waa  a  carpal  towronght  iritb  gold  and  aOvar  &eadi. 
Such  carpets  were  carried  on  pirles,  and  uplifted  as  a 
canopy  over  the  host,  and  over  great  personages  in  proces- 
sion. The  troubadours  bad  carpets  of  gold  embroidery 
which  tkagr  laid  npon  the  grass  beneath  thom.  Hearth 
rugs  and  tbnnia  carpets,  gorgeously  emblamned  with 
liomldic  c  ntr*^ pieces,  W(  ra  Lar  lin-nrk  of  high  born 
dames  dunng  the  romance  period.  To  some  of  tbem  were 
attached  fringea,  but  these  were  mora  usually  composed  of 
the  fag-aods  of  the  warp,  like  those  of  Persia,  India,  and 
Turkey.  A.  black  velvet  carpet,  "  fringed  with  silver  and 
golJ,  and  lined  with  taffeta,"  is  enumerated  in  tbe  mvi  tii  ry 
of  Archbisbop  Parker's  household  furaitoia  in  1577. 
Rushes  were  strewn  on  the  floor  d  Qoasn  liaiy%  piaaanas 

chamhcr,  and  that  of  FUr.abetli  bnd  the  :\dr!iti"nal  coTerinr 
of  a  Turkey  carpet.    Long  prior  to  this,  however,  £utern 
carpi  t^^  li  I  bc«n  introdaoed.    In  the  reign  of  Edwaid  TL 
wa  read  Uuvt  bafoia  communion  tables  wera  plaoad— 
••CtepeUfUlg«y. 
Thst  wrongTit  werr-  in  •.fj  -  OHent" 

Cbeqoerod  matting  appoars  to  huve  been  very  geoerally 
oaad  about  the  15th  century.  In  Lydgata'Si  nattical  life 
of  8k  Edmund  (MS.  HarL,  Nol  2278J»  u  a  lapnaantatioo 
ol  tha  room  wbaraia  <hat  aaint  vaa  born,  tha  liooriiaovaiad 

with  chequered  matting,  and  a  fringed  L  i  .orili  rug  of  Gothic 
design  is  before  tha  fira-plaosk  OarpeU  oompoeed  antiraly 
of  leatbar  mUpt  iatelaoad  togatfaar  naj  ba  aaan  in  Mt 
antifuarian  muaaoma. 

In  tha  reign  of  Henry  IV.  the  carpet  mamifactura 

appears  to  h:..  >  V.of  ji  intri>iu  r  l  from  Persia  into  France, 
rolhort,  tho  nimister  of  Louis  XIV.,  established  the  manu- 
factory at  Beauvaia  itt  16M,  which  is  nov  in  the  hands  of 
tha  Franch  Government,  and 

niani.  A  vaxia^  of  these,  "  in  Turiuah,  i'emnan,  and  ; 
Phiaaaa  aljla^,»  van  aahibitad  a|  LondoB  in  1801.  Tha  | 
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national  manufact nrv'  of  Gobelins,  which  likewise  aeot  its 
beautiful  carprU  mid  tapestry  to  the  Great  Exhibition,  was 
establish!  a  hIioi  U  v  after  that  of  Beauvaia.  It  waa  parchsMd 
in  1677  by  Oolbatt  Iron  tha  Oobalia  IibuIj,  whose 
progenitors,  two  eaRtnriea  aailier  fOiDes  and  Jehan  OobeUs), 
brought  their  art,  ay  w  ils  Eiuji|ios<?d,  from  Flanders.  Ap 
attempt  waa  mode,  m  the  time  of  Henry  VILL,  by  WiUian 
Shaldaa,  to  alart  this  manufacture  in  Englaad  ;  aad  nndsr 
the  patronage  of  Jamea  L  it  waa  mora  suoceeafoUj 
estabuahsd,  with  the  superintendence  of  Sir  Francis  Crane, 
:il  Mortlake  in  Surrey,  wIuto  K-tb  cariyMs  and  tapeslrj 
ware  prodooad.  Toward  this  object  the  som  of  £261i 
ataiHng  waa  aontribotad  hy  ita  royat  patron,  aad  Vimik 

waaverw  wrrc  brcmc^ljt  over  to  aEr,ist_  But  it  rirv^  r.'^'. 
appOM  tiiat  auytking  cooaideriiLle  etfcctcd,  anul  ^,'i«r 
the  revocatioa  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  in  1685,  when 
artisans  of  every  trada  fled  to  England,  and  among  them 
tapestry  and  carpet  wmftM,  who  aaltlad  in  various  parti 
Ab-ju;  tho  year  1750,  Mr  Moore  waa  awarded  a  pfamtam 
by  the  Six;icty  of  Arts  for  tho  beet  imitatioo  Turkey  carpets; 
and  Parisot  conducted  an  esUblishmant  lor  their  mannfsO' 
tora  at  fiddiagtoD,  under  the  patnnaga  af  tha  dnka  d 
Cnmbailand.  Snbaeqoently  carpets  wara  witmi^t  on  tta 
saruc  jiriuciple  at  Axminstcr,  in  De-^onsliire.  Mbcnce  tht 
name ;  and  afterwards  at  Wilton,  where  the  manoiacton 
is  still  continued.  The  Board  of  TrustMs  for  the  £nooungB> 
ment  of  Arts  and  Manufactures  in  Scotland  offered  priim 
for  the  beet  Persian  and  Turkey  carpet*,  which  were  cameo 
off  by  ClrcL"Ty,  ThviruHOTis,  L  Co.   of    Kiirn'OTjuc t,  hni 

MThytock  4  Co.  of  Edinbuigh.  About  ninety  yean  piw 
viootly  thay  had  baaa  nada  la  Aa  vkinHy  of  Halynad 

Palace. 

Carpots,  aa  maaufactured  at  the  present  day,  rangs 
themselves  under  two  classes.  The  first  and  ancient  dus 
baing  aueh  aa  ara  mada  by  Icnottii^  into  tha  waip^  tall 
aflar  tafl,  tha  malarlala  of  tha  pattern;  andtliaaaaondaoa- 

sisting  of  those  in  which  the  pattern  is  worcn  up  in  th< 
loom.  To  the  first  clan  belong  Oriented  carpets  geoenlly^ 
as  ml  aa  such  as  are  ■mv\i-n  at  many  plaoiM  thnmghaM 
Eafooa  oidar  tha  aama  of  Torldah  oai^^  Persia  tsaev, 
aa  it  haa  baan  from  tha  moat  lemoCa  tunaa,  the  recognised 
ftoi'.rrc  ijf  what  is  mo«t  truly  nrti^^iic,  duraUe,  and  vaJua?]* 
in  this  manufacture ;  and  after  theprodacts  oC  that  eountiy, 
those  of  various  parts  of  India  and  Taticaj  ars  nost 
esteemed. 

Pertian  Orprt*— The  carpet  weaving  of  Persia  is  simiuJ 
in  its  jrcKcsa  to  the  tapestry  manufacture  of  Gobelins, 
Beauvais,  or  Aubuaaon.  Tha  tapeatty,  as  is  wall  kaowm^ 
eoBBtila  of  tofta  «f  wool  (Fireneh  aiofasf  Im)  ar  alhar  ibia 

sewed  on  the  strings  of  the  Tvirp,  by  means  of  smal'  pb::'Jle 
oaedies.  The  Persian  carpet  is  formed  by  knotting  int 
warp  tuft  after  tuft  of  wooUsn  jram,  over  each  row  of  whnb 
a  wvof  ahot  is  pasaad»  tha  fingata  being  haia  amploysd 
inataad  of  the  shuttla^iaadles,  aa  tha  fabrio  ia  of  a  aaanw 
dent  ripti' ji.  In  both  methods  the  principle  ia  the  saroo, 
Both  are  formed  in  looma  of  very  simple  oonstmction,  tks 
warp  threads  are  arranged  in  parallel  order,  whether  upright 
or  horiBoatal,  aad  tha  fabric  and  patt«n  are  prodocad  \i§ 
adonred  threads,  hand-wiought  upon  the  warpi 

In  Persia  there  are  entire  tribes  and  families  vrboftc  only 
occupation  ia  that  of  carpet  weaving.  These  dispose  of 
thair  pcodnetiMia  at  flta  baaaaia  to  natlTa  naatchanla,  wha 
remove  them  to  Smyrna  or  Constantinople,  where  they 
meet  with  Enropoan  purchoacrs.  The  finest  car peta  both 
as  to  d(  i^n  and  texture  come  from  Herman,  lera^iaM^ 
and  Kurdistan.  Tha  Kerman  prodocta  rsiambh  ■ 
appearaaoe  tha  ilnaat  vehat  pQe  earpala,  but  with  tha  Ba|; 
ci;t  mtich  shorter.  Tbr  farjr.cts  of  Feraghan  are  in  external 
appearance  somewhat  like  Brussels  carpets,  whQe  those  oL 
K«l4M»nha!fa  Aairpattant  oobotkaidaaaiid  ara  wow 
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qoite  nnootb.  The  Imdo  io  real  Foraian  earpoU  was  formerly 
fimited,  owing  to  their  bhuiU  aixe,  oa  they  were  aeldom 
larger  than  hearth-rags,  long  and  narrow  in  shape ;  but  with 
the  extension  of  the  European  demand  larger  carpets  are  now 
made,  and  they  are  woven  in  pieces  with  Bcparato  borders, 
10  that  they  can  be  aewed  together.  The  introduction  of 
uiiBne  dyea  into  PBrakti  deaigm  {a  likely,  it  it  ftared,  to 
be  detrimental  to  the  mellow  effect  of  native  coloura.  Very 
many  of  the  imported  carputa  arc  considerably  tarniahed  by 
exposure  in  bazaars,  if  they  have  not  indeed  been  already 
used.  To  tvndar  thsM  man  mImUo  Hntj  $n  oI«aned  by 
cropping  tin  inrfMa,  wbidi  in  tomt  cmm  ii  shsTwl  quite 
cl.>^f  to  the  knot;  henco  a  proportion  of  those  brought  to 
England  have  not  their  original  richneas  and  depth  of  pile. 
Otfpeta  of  silk  were  at  one  period  extensirely  made  in  thu 
con&tij,  but  this  manufactar~  ha*  been  entirely  abandoned 
for  mora  than  a  century.  Felted  carpets  or  nurmuda  are 
also  very  largely  made  in  Persia,  Tnit  do  not  constitute  an 
export  commodity.  Vety  beautiful  pailteroa  are  produced 
in  this  felt  carpetbg,  by  means  «f  «oiotirod  tufta  01  Wanted 
inlaid  or  inserted  during  the  process  of  mattoftOtim^  pro- 
ducing a  regular  pattern  when  finished. 

T urlfy  Carpftt. — Tho  greater  part  of  tbo  real  Turkey 
cuvet*  imported  into  England  are  maaufactorad  at  Uahak 
oruocluk^  inthepioTiiioa  <tf  Aldin,  mtxrattiz  ^yiT  ^atuntj 
from  Smyrna,  and  mg^  aro  principally  made  at  Kulnh,  an 
adjacent  village.  In  tbo  provinces  of  Khodavendikiar, 
Adana,  and  Nish  sumeroua  households  are  employed  in 
their  production,  as  ftlao  ia  the  distocta  of  Boinlit  the 
ntf  of  Aleppo,  and  the  vUla^  of  TreUaond.  Here 
and  tbcre,  throucbout  Caramania,  such  c-arpots  are  alao 
iriado.  The  Turcomans  of  Tripoli,  tha  women  of  Oandia, 
dud  the  peasantry  of  Tunis  and  Algiers  arelikewiie  engaged 
in  the  fabrication  of  a  nmilar  kind  of  carpet.  In  none  of 
theae  places,  however,  does  any  largo  manufactory  exist ; 
the  carpets  are  the  work  of  families  and  households.  These 
carpet*  are  woven  in  one  piece,  and  there  ia  this  ootable 
peotillirltf  b  tlieir  namuaetiire,  that  the  mow  ptUera 
is  never  n^^ain  exactly  reprodiu  c-d  ;  no  two  carpets  are 
quito  alike,  ibe  patterns  ore  very  rcowkablc,  being 
rude  and  simple  in  design,  and  coming  down  from  a 
veij  XBDote  pefiod.  The  colours  axe  lieli  and  harmonioua, 
rod  or  gieon  being  the  nsual  ground  oaloam  with  bltiea, 
yellows,  and  bl.ick,  but  very  rarely  ia  any  whito  permitted 
to  appear.  Tbe  dt^Aigu  ia  usually  made  up  of  a  largo 
centr^  more  or  leaa  diamondad  ptttent-with  smaller 
diamoiide  filhi^  up  tho  eomoit  •ad  aiSos,  the  wboie 
foirenndecl  wifh  ft  border  of  Hoes  of  the  different  colours. 
No  representation  of  any  living  form,  nearer  than  what 
might  be  t^en  as  the  rude  outline  of  Icavos,  ia  introduced 
lotollio  daoignB.  Tho  peculianties  of  tho  pattono  bave 
boen  accounted  for  on  the  theory  that  tho  Turkey  carpet 
repreaenta  inlaid  jewelled  work,  wbicJi  accords  with  the 
Oriental  delight  in  jewels  and  works  in  precious  stonea. 

Itiim  Carp€U.~Th»  roeatifacture  of  carpat%  which 
hft««  ft  Tonr  wide  tango  of  teztnre,  quality,  and  msterial, 
\n  widely  distributed  throughout  tbo -East  Indies.  Tlio 
wsjaving  is  carried  on  entirely  by  natives,  who  combine 
this  aa  a  domestic  industry  with  agricuUural  labour  acootd- 
ing  to  tho  ioooon.  It  bis  also  been  very  widely  adopted  aa 
ft  propw  and  profitablo  apedea  of  prison  labour.  The 
cbief  centres  of  the  manufacture  of  woullen  carpets,  both 
for  aativa  u»o  and  export,  are  Mirxapora  and  Beoaros  in 
the  north-weat  provincea,  and  Masulipatftm  ia  tbo  ^f^— 
Frc«idcncy,  from  which  latter  place  tho  carpoti  most 
highly  priied  in  Great  Britain  are  imporUd. 

At  B.;  narea  and  ^loorabedabod  are  produced  velvet 
carpeu  with  gold  embroidenr.  A  veiy  olabomte  carpet, 
a>  tit  from  KEshmirtothoExUbitionof  1851  bwlfftbaiajah 
Qoolfthflii^,  WM  oompoHd  ovtifdj  «l  iillt^  with  m  |Oft 


nearly  an  inch,  thick,  in  ovczj  aqoaro  foot  of  which,  we  aro 
informed,  there  were  at  leaii  10,000  tiea  or  knota.  Orna- 
mental hookah  carpets  and  rugs  with  a  silken  pile  are  made 
in  Moolt;iii,  Amritsar,  Peahawar,  and  Kasluair,  those  of 
^^L'ohan  being  tho  moat  famous.  WiX)Uon  rags  are  made 
veiy  cheaply  throughout  Bengal  and  ara  io  great  demand  ; 
bat  for  texture,  urorinaonahip,  and  eolonrliig  Ao  nigo  of 

Ellore,  Tanjore.  and  MyBoro  arc  unsuriiasfled.  Cotton 
carpets  or  ^uUringeet  are  a  cbeap  substitute  for  woollen 
falwica  in  almost  universal  use  throogbout  India.  They 
are  woven  in  stripes  of  eithor  Uoo  ftsd  wbito  «r  tod  and 
white, — the  pnrtcipal  eontreo  of  tbo  maav^etoro  being 
Agra,  Barcilly,  I'atna,  Birbhnnj,  and  Bardwan.  Tbo 
price  of  the«a  articles  is  generally  d«»lertaincd  by  their 
weight,  but  those  of  Agra  are  accounted  the  best  There 
ia  oonaidembie  variety  in  the  designs  of  Indian  carpets,  but 
It  is  allowed  they  exhibit  perfection  of  harmonious  colour- 
ing. Tlie  jirevailing  (  nli  ur  a  full  deep  red,  broken  with 
loaves,  dec,  of  an  orango  hue,  and  interspersed  with  aoft- 
toned  blues  or  greens.  A  creamy  wbito  is  also  intradvead 
with  cicellent  etlect  ;  but  of  lato  years  the  introduction  of 
bleached  whiles  has  robb«d  the  pattenu  of  that  mellow 
subdued  efibet  wbick  coBOtUotod  om  of  tbair 
charm*. 

Oupolo  made  m  tUo  band  or  noedb^woric  otylo  to  wbid 

wo  have  hitherto  been  alluding  havR  long  Vw  en  tiirtflr;  at 
various  places  throughout  Europe,  and  the  maniifacture  ia 
still  continned.  The  moat  celebrt^  and  artiatio  textftva* 
of  thia  daaa  aro  tho  Aubiuoon,  Savonnaria,  and  BeavfriB 
carpet*  of  France,  and  the  aimilar  produeta  of  Maanfaetoi* 
Koyalo  do  Tapis  of  Tournai  in  Belgium.  Tbo  manufoclnif 
of  what  ar«  called  Turkey  carix:ts  is  also  wide  spread,  nnd 
tho  common  Axmineter  raga  of  England  aro  auodo  on  the 
same  principle.  But  the  chamoteriatio  oaipot  woftviog  of 
Europe  is  entirely  the  product  of  macbiao  Or  loom  week, 
and  of  such  there  ato  •ofwal  diitiDel  vwioUml  Of  tbaaa 
the  first  ia  the 

Kidd«rmmii$r,«t  SootA  CnrpiL—^tkam  ia  called  ahw  th# 

ingrain  ctrjft,  nnrl  nmdo  in  many  parts  of  Scotlaiu!  f.iril 
tbo  north  of  iingiand,  and  in  the  Uujted  States  of  Aniurica. 
It  consista  of  worated  warp  traversed  by  woollen  weft,  and 
ia  woven  in  ^eoeo  abont  a  yaid  wide.  It  i*  compoeed  of 
two  diitinet  wftba  intoflaoed  togetbor  at  one  operation  and 
is  therefore  a  double  or  two  j  ly  i  rirj  i  *,  p-milar  on  its  two 
side*.  In  this  article  only  i^vu  >  ulours  can  with  propriety 
bo  iutraAuad,  aa  otiiorwisa  it  baa  •  atn'ped  or  mixed 
appearanco.  A  poM  «r  plain  oolow  gbb  tnij  be  obtained 
where  the  weft  traforaea  tbo  warp  of  tbo  aamo  «oloar. 
Suppose  a  crimson  figure  on  a  maroon  ground;  tli'  (/ne 
web  is  maroon,  tho  other  ia  crimson,  and  the  pattern  is 
prodaeed  by  tlioio  intersecting  eacb  otbar  at  fixed  pointa ; 
what  is  crimRon  on  one  side  being  maroon  on  the  other  and 
vice  vena,  Ono  beam  contains  tho  warp  of  both  plies,  ar- 
ranged in  two  tiers,  which  is  paa«cd  through  tbo  viaili^  or 
motalUo oyoaof  the  hamam — twothreada  through  each  eye — 
and  tbenee  through  the  reed.  Tbo  baraeaa  drawa  np  certain 
warp  thrf^ads,  to  admit  of  the  passage  of  the  shuttle  with 
the  weft, the  pottern  depending  upon  the  warp  threads  which 
are  so  drawn  up.  This  waa  formerly  effected  by  means  of 
a  revolving  barrel,  whoee  auiteeo  waa  atudded  with  pioa, 
which  by  roUtion  acted  upon  tbo  warp  tbioada.  Tbrna 
Btuds  being  arranged  so  as  to  produce  one  pattern,  B 
separate  barrel  or  a  new  arrangement  of  the  stnda  was 
requisite  for  every  other  pattern.  But  this  machine  is  now 
sTipcrseded  by  the  more  efficient  Jacqnard  apperatna,  wliiob 
produces  tbo  pattern  by  means  of  an  endless  chain  of  per 
forated  cards  working  against  parallel  rows  of  needles. 
Tho  aaoeemfal  introduction  of  the  power-loom  for  the  use 
of  tilO  oaipal  WMfWt  which  waa  accomplished  by  tbi 

of  Mr  William  Wood,  about  • 
▼.—  ft 
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qiiutar  «f 'ft  eentuy  ftg^^  ha»  had  a  marked  influence  ia 

dxeapeotng  carpet's  nnd  ertendiiig  the  limits  of  the  iudiutry. 
An  iiDproreuiciit  upun  the  Kidderminster  oarpet  is  the 
triple  or  three-ply  fabric,  the  invention  of  Mr  Thomas 
Uwtoa  of  Kilmaniook.  Thia  ia  compoaod  of  three  distinct 
wdbi^  wbtdi,  hf  iDtordtangiDg  their  threads,  prodaoe  the 

pnttorn  on  both  side?,  psrrr.ittn-.g  at  the  samo  tirne  much 
greater  variety  of  colour,  with  a  corresponding  incrctuiu  uf 
thickness  and  durability  in  the  texture. 

Ilgand  Yaoetiaa  earpetiog  is  ol  simikr  description  ; 
btttiiiilAftweaf  iioouflfltaljffifwadbyftkiaaTy  body  of 
K^p.  Dutch  carpeting  is  much  inferior  in  quality,  and 
waa  ociginally  made  of  cow-hair,  but  uuw  of  tho  coarsofit 
WDoi  Neither  CkMc  hai  great  capabilities  of  design; 
•impio  dioad  paltmia  wb  ifxoq^  ia  tba  V«iiiitiftn«  atripaa 
and  cheqaars  u  tta  DntdL 

Til ;  I!;  ii:.<eh  Carptt  is  a  Tery  superior  texture  composed 
of  worsted  aud  linen,  and  has  a  rich  corded  appearance. 
Una  figures  are  raised  entirely  from  the  varp,  by  inscrtitig 
ft  aarias  of  wina  batwaao  (ha  linan  foondiuioii  and  tha 
•aperfidal  yara  Thatib  wina  are  afterwards  withdrawn, 
leaving  a  looped  surfat a  In  thm  nj  ijinfucturo  there  is  a 
great  waste  of  material,  and  the  colours  are  usually  limited 
lo  five,  aUhough  in  carpets  of  the  best  quality  six  ooloura 
are  introduced.  Each  colour  has  its  continuous  layer  of 
thread,  running  from  end  to  end  of  the  web,  which  rises  to 
the  surface  at  intervals  indicated  by  the  design,  and  then 
sinks  into  tha  body  of  the  fabric.  Thos^  in  a  five-colour 
Bniaaab  tiier*  am  fiv*  by«m  m  aoveit,  only  ana  of  which 

ia  risihln  at  nnv  pivyn  pciint  ;  and  owinj;  ti  'hn  irri^piil.irity 
of  their  ascent  to  the  surfaco,  tbu  colours  ctniuut  be  pliiced 
apoa  one  beam,  but  each  thread  is  wound  on  a  separate 
b^iill^  with  ft  vaif^k  attached  to  giTO^ft  proper  tension. 
Iliaae  bobUoa  ftiv  ananged  in  ilva  framea  jutting  out 
behind  the  loom — 260  bobbins  in  each  frame  for  the 
ordinary  width.  Additional  fraanoa  are  requisite  fur 
i44ili™»)  colours  introduced  ;  but  where  more  than  five 
ivpiffffl  Ihft  pftttam  ia  lathar  indistinct  Tha  thnada 
of      tiie  bobUna  an  tisan  dnwn  through  the  hamaaa, 

heddk■.^,  and  reed,  to  unite  with  the  linen  yam  in  tb-j 
Oompouud  fabric,  the  Jacquard  inacbiiie  being  employed 
to  pradnco  the  pattern.  The  manufacture  of  Brussels 
carpets  was  first  introduced  into  Wilton  upwarda  of  a 
century  ago,  from  Toumai  in  Belgium  Kiddemunatar  is 
now  the  chief  seat  of  this  manufacture  ;  but  it  iaft]aoSB> 
leosively  proeecuted  in  many  other  localities 

Moquettt  or  WiUon  Carptt*  are  woven  in  the  same 
maonor  as  Rni'^scls  cnrpct!»,  differing  only  in  this,  that  the 
loops  lire  cut  opcu  ;:itu  an  el.istic  velvet  pila  To  ullect 
this  the  wirea  are  not  circular  as  in  the  BruascU  fabric  but 
fla^  and  furnished  with  a  koile  edge  at  the  upper  extremity, 
tiha  aharp  point  of  wUeh,  drawn  aeroaa  tiie  jram,  cots  tite 
pile  Tliese  carpet*,  which  hav  n  rich  soft  appearance, 
besides  being  nmnufactui-cd  in  many  parts  of  England  and 
Scotland,  are  also  made  in  France. 

Taputrf  Cvrptu  ata  manofaotared  by  a  toct  iunoioui 
proeaaa  vbieb  waa  innotad  and  patented  by  Mr  niehard 
mytock  of  Edinburgh  in  1832.  In  Mr  Wtytock'a  in 
veutioD,  by  a  combination  of  printing  and  weaving,  a  pile 
similar  to  Brussels  carpeting  is  produced,  in  which  any 
desired  rango  of  aoloors  is  available  to  the  designer,  while 
only  a  ungle  thread  S»  ttsed  in  the  texture  instead  of  the 
five  or  fiii  which  ni-i  rJir  iii.:h  the  Brussels  texture.  In 
tapestry  carpet  weaving  the  urdinaiy  prr>cc«s  of  printing  is 
revaraed ;  for  instead  of  the  fabcie  being  first  woven  and 
afterwards  printcJ,  the  threads  are  printed  before  evca 
the  varp  is  formed.  One  Ihr^-od,  or  two  treated  as  one,  lu 
some  cftjjes  miles  in  length,  ore  coloured,  by  steps  of  half 
an  inch,  faster  than  a  swift  runner  would  make  the  diataaca. 
tlMM  thmda  bftvo  ten  tD  pftili-oaliMind  In  ihk 


;  thaw  form  the  elements,  as  it  wan^  of  I 

design  or  fabric  Singly,  they  exhibit  no  regtilar  figore  or 
pattern ;  bat  when  arranged  in  their  proper  order,  ready 
for  the  weaver's  beam,  the  figure  comes  into  view,  mack 
elongated  of  course,  inasmuch  as  18  feet  of  the  wazp  will 
sometimes  be  gathered  into  4  feat  of  doth,  in  order  to  aaoaa 
tho  dtio  proportionn  of  thr*  intended  object.  The  two 
cuuibiutxi  aiLii  of  jjiittiiij^  aiid  weaving  are  simplified  bj 
this  contrivance.  With  regard  to  the  weaving — \wt,  Th< 
loom  occttPiaa  only  ooa-thud  of  the  apace  in  leogtk  that 
tha  BmaatiU  loom  raquiiao ;  Sd;  ThakNer  muat  havw  ISOD 
little  beams  or  bobbins,  from  which  the  worsted  pile  hs-<  to 
be  gathered,  whereas  this  loom  requires  only  one  beic 
for  the  whole  of  the  worsted  threads;  While  ths 
Bmaaala  or  Wilton,  on  a  web  of  27  inehesi  la^uirea  for  ths 
beat  fabtie  3860  lihraads,  only  780  ara  bera  requlaita  cos 
layer  instead  of  five — to  produce  as  good  or  a  b^tUr 
surface ;  and  While  Uie  number  of  colours  in  suc- 
cession lenglllwiMh  on  tha  Braasels  principle,  most  not 
axoeed  six  or  seven,  any  desired  number  can  be  introduced 
in  a  tapestry  carpcL  Again,  as  regards  the  printing, 
whereas  formerly  a  change  Qf  blocks  n  riuiri:>l  f  ir  »  rerj 
change  of  pattern,  in  this  new  process  the  same  UocLt 
serve  for  all  pattema  aa  die  pen  aema  lor  0T017  lonn-of 
typei  If  an  object,  say  a  rosebod,  recnis  a  tbonsaad  tinai 
in  the  length  of  a  web,  at  intervab  of  4  feet,  the  block 
printer  must  apply  his  block  a  thousand  times  to  point  \:.<. 
opening  bud  ;  but  here  the  bods  are  ooogregated,  so  that 
one  stroke  may  dye  them  alL  V  ft  bo  deaired  to  bave  a 
thouBfiTsd  br.ris  in  the  Ibngth  of  the  web,  let  a  rhreri  1  \< 
wound  round  a  hollow  cylinder  a  thousand  Uuiu^  uid  a 
traversing  wheel  charged  with  colour  be  passed  acroi^  tht 
eoiL  The  thread,  when  unooiled,  will  bo  found  to  be  marked 
in  ft  tiiovaand  places,  exactly  wlietw  it  ia  wanted  lo  tip  Aa 
opening  hnd  with  rod  from  end  to  end  of  the  web 
Deaign-paper,  whereon  tlie  pattern  is  indicated  in  small 
squares,  serves  as  a  guide  to  the  printer, — each  square  beii^ 
one  atioko  of  the  oolonr-pnlley.  After  kho  tbieada  an 
tbna  atraakad  •oioaB  vUh  colour,  they  axo  ramoiTed  firan 
tho  cylinder  or  drum,  and  the  dyes  are  fixed  by  the  acticr 
of  steam.  The  threads  are  then  arranged  in  setting  frames, 
according  to  the  squares  of  the  design-paper,  to  oonstitnti 
the  warp  of  the  projected  web.  The  Jacquard  is  thu 
superseded,  and  die  loom  raatored  to  nearly  the  same 
rinpliBttiy    of  0I4  iriian 

**  BetWBSB  two  tnss  d»  wib  waalm^* 

Not  only  can  tbo  pile  of  Brussels  cnrppts  be  readily 
imitated  by  the  process  of  Mr  ^Mi^tock,  but  a  Tolvet  pile 
can  also  be  produced  by  simply  cattipg  thift  loopi  aa 
piaotiaed  for  Wilton  or  Moq.netto  oaipola. 

like  ovary  other  improinameiot,  tUa  inwitkm  on  ita  fiiat 
introduction  met  with  considerable  opposition,  particular!) 
on  the  part  of  manufacturers  aud  dealers.  During  ths 
first  fourteen  years,  tho  number  of  loooft  MBji^yed 
gmdoft^y  ineraaaad  ftOOfc  «do  to  fif^-aix,  tho  graataat 
number  in  operation  at  Laaawade  in  1847.  Hm  gnat 
success  which  has  attended  the  manufacture  of  tapestry 
carpets  was  duefiy  owing  to  the  energetic  manner  ia  which 
Mr  ^?hytock's  brilliant  idea  was  taken  up  and  developed 
by  the  eminent  firm  of  Messrs  John  Croesley  ti  Sons  of 
Halifax.  The  manufacture  was  entered  00  by  many  other 
car})ot-weaTer8,  aud  now,  as  tapestry  and  \T;lvct  piU' 
carpeting,  it  is  one  of  the  most  extensive  and  best  estab- 
lished ^partnianta  of  the  industry ;  and  tin  inTanliea 
has  been  the  means  of  brinr'n;:;  nrticlcs  St  for  the  v.<r  ' 
the  most  refined  aud  fastidious  within  tho  reach  ot  sij 
classes  of  tho  community.  Rugs,  table  covers,  velvets,  and 
•hanginy  are  printed  and  woven  on  the 


tapestry'hj 
pnndiHn 
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•  CorpiA  oire  fSbidr  origin  to  lb  JmMi 

HHOplotou  of  Glasgow,  who  obtaiosd  a  patent  for  his 
iSTMition  in  1839.  With  a  loom  as  simple  that  rt>- 
qvired  for  Mr  WliTtock's  patent  tapestry,  Mr  Templeton 
1  in  vwviag  paMtrDt  whioh  tnbnoa  an  oolimitad 


/ariety  of  colours,  and  that  with  wool  not  printod,  but 
dyed  in  the  yarn.  Further,  these  carpets  are  pile  fabrics, 
«nd  can  be  woven  of  a  depCh  eqaal  to  any  Orieotal  pn>- 
daodoa;  wliile  for  dnwity,  •moothnM^  wd  iimaam  of 
toztim  Hktf  aMinol  bo  snrpaasod.  TIm  namtfiMtitio  ia.- 
Tolres  twodiltinct  weaving  operations, — \tt,  the  prepara- 
tion of  tha  ehanille  the  stripe  of  which  form  the  weft,  and 
%df  tto  caipet-weaving  proper.  A  design  for  the  carpet  to 
be  woTtD  ia  fint  prepared  and  aoeoratdy  laid  down  in  ita 
proper  oolooii  on  paper  ruled  into  ainall  sqnarea.  This 
design  is  then  cut  into  snmU  longitudinal  ntrips  and  given 
to  the  chenille  weaver  to  guide  him  as  to  the  colours  he  is 
to  tise,  and  attaching  these  to  the  side  of  his  web,  he 
pcoeeads  in  regular  order  with  length  after  length  till  the 
whole  pattern  is  woven  np  {a,  in  wood-cut).  The  depth 
or  thickness  of  the  pile  to  be  made  is  regulatcxl  by  tho 
spaces  missed  in  passing  warp  threads  tbrongh  the  reed. 
In  tlw  Imadth  of  this  web  there  may  be  (en,  a  daaw,  or 
more  separate  chenilles,  and  consoquontly  thore  is  that 
D amber  of  separate  repeats  of  the  pattern  available  for  tho 
weaving  which  follows.  This  first  web  is  cut  into  shreds 
cr  stripe  (b)  along  ita  wholo  Isogtli  aoooidiM  to  the  number 
of  Mpanto  flberaleo  It  ooDtaina,  and  tibnlMM  edgaafeU 
together  by  a  p«M:uliarity  in  the  weaving  (e),  so  that  a  double 
mle  projects  upwards  from  a  firmly  woven  centre  or  back. 
The  cbenillo  stripe  now  form  the  weft  thread  for  the  second 
weaving,  and  hting  woren  into  n  itraog  linen  or  liaufin 
iMcking  in  the  aame  order  tint  tin  ata^  ««•  eat  off  ftam 


original  pattern,  tho  coloon  oamUne  as  in  the  pattern, 
■nd  the  elements  of  the  complete  design  come  out  as  tho 
wring  pnwwadii  Buh  length  of  the  chenille  strips  thus 
■nlm  1^  nconpMa  tNlkn  of  the  deeign,  and  if  twelve 
fltriiM  wen  woven  in  tlia  hnadth  of  the  dieniUe  web^  they 
give  the  material  ncc<.\wary  for  twelve  repeatsi  Tho  diffi- 
enltiea  which  opposed  the  aoooeaafal  iaaue  of  his  invention 
Mr  Tainptoton  eat  hbnaalf  to  oombat  and  overoome  with 
tmoaoal  perseveraooe  and  determination,  and  his  exertions 
have  been  rewarded  by  his  products  attaining  the  highest 
place  in  public  Mtinmtion,  and  by  tho  oetabliahment  of  a 
most  extensive  trade  in  hia  carpets.  At  a  mooh  earlier 
period  Ann  moit  other  mannfiwtarBia  lie  pewrfTed  Oe 
nigh  inq^nrtanee  of  obtaining  the  co-operation  of  tho  best 
artists  and  designers  to  supply  him  with  appropriate  and 
irti^tic  patterns.  In  1851  Mr  Templeton  obtained  designs 
from  Mr  E.  T.  i^urria^  and  later  he  waa  fortonato  enoajrii 
to  oeoore  Ae  aid  of  anA  aodneot  deenrativa  artfati  as  Mr 
Digby  Wyatt  and  Mr  Owen  Jonea. 

OariMiing  of  felt;d-wool  opon  which  coloured  patterns 
wnputadaninlMiftdMnadfor  ommlHilntH  andaaa 


eoivering  for  tiia  ioen  of  Wl4wn%  4«.   A  nrf 

largo  trade,  chiefly  export,  is  now  carried  on  in  rarpeta 
made  from  jute  fibre.  The  chief  centre  of  tiii^  tnuio  u 
Dundoo,  and  there  tho  gcxiida  are  chiefly  woven  in  plain 
strips  or  cheqoered  pattema,  imitations  of  KiddarmiMter  or 
Sooteh  eaipatiag  bnng  lanlj  attempted  in  tfda  inferior  fflM 
Tho  printing  of  jute  caipetl  has  been  accomplished  in  a 
manner  very  pleasing  to  the  eye,  but  it  i»  fc>«ir«d  that  sncb 
goodH  would  not  satisfactorily  meet  the  rougher  teOt  of 
human  fool  Matting  of  ooir  (from  the  hnak  of  tho  «oea» 
nut),  Manilla  hemp  (Ifissa  tartilli),  and  htiSm  mti-mm 

^Cypfrtu  tfXtilU),  Qpo  alw  in  txtctiRivo  use.  Floor-clodN 
of  various  kiiida  come  under  a  separate  duaignation. 

From  the  privately  printed  lectures  of  Mr  Owen  JoiM 
on  Tk$  Trut  <md  tkt  Falte  in  the  D0eorali9t  Art$  «•  9» 
tract  thn  ioOawing  on  carpet-  de«ign  :— 

"  ChipelB  AeaM  bs  darint  fa  tens  and  mm  Mksn  in  has  ttsn  say 
poitloaer  affDooH  both  bssoais  thsy  prMsat  the  lM8«t  msss  <f 
tfagr  awa  aa  a  badoMMd  la 


ponioa  or  a  ffDaoH 
seleaa  and  bseaai 
alaaaaannAsm. 

■AaagsMwiB 
ftaiaidisd  Osa  dM 


fttaidisd 

powaringa 


V^tsr 
dM  odatraiy,  ss  we 
Tuktf 


•doptad  far  dlntog^wnni^  bat  not  dl  nrh^  esipsts  (sad 
vsiy  bw)  SIS  flttad tgraanha  jnrfom.  Ths  gmmlUa  «C 
esipsts  consist  of  a  boidir  wiUi  the  whols  middh  er 


esipsts  ( 

formiog  one  large  psttsm  ooovngiiiK  to  tlis  eantra.  All-ovtr  pst- 
tarns  are  mneh  mors  ntTA.  In  the  £ut,  Txahej  oarpata  sn  plsesd 
on  a  raiMd  platform  or  daja  at  ona  and  cf»  aaloon,  and  aO  loand  ths 
edgt  of  it  are  euahioos  od  which  the  Eoatama  racllna,  ao  that  ths 
whole  middle  of  the  SSipst  ia  perfectly  free,  and  the  complats  pst> 
tarn  U  laen  at  a  ^SBSO.  ThiM  b  not  tha  caaa  when  they  are  trana* 
famd  to  our  diaing'ieam^  where  the  dining  taUa  alone  onts  off  the 
boat  half  of  it.  .  .  .  The  prineiple  of  deaiga  fat  a  Tarkay  carpet  Js 
psrfoot,  and  oar  msaofaotaran  would  do  weD,  inatasd  of  ot^yiag 
tbrai  iu  Amiaater,  aa  ia  their  wont,  to  apply  the  prioetplss  to  bo 
learnt  fmm  them  in  prodneinK  oarpeta  more  in  harmony  witih  their 
requiirmenU, 

"  1  will  t»j  no  more  on  the  floral  atylel  bat  to  expreai  a  reftret 

that  the  more  perfect  the  manofaotoring  procea*  in  canjeta  become* 
the  more  do  they  (the  oorpctji)  appr*r  to  ler.ii  tlipiniwlvpe  to  erU. 
The  modeet  Kiddomiinst*T  c&rpcl  mrrlj'go^'n  wrcinR,  liccatisc  it  can- 
not ;  it  hiu  to  dm!  with  tuit  two  colfnirn,  arid  cr  isif-ntly  mnch 
miichipf  in  K-yon  i  tta  n"«ch.  The  HnuaeU  r.ir[<  t,  win.  h  di:\]» 
five  colour*,  ia  mora  mlachleroiu.  Tho  tapestry  carpeta,  where  the 
ooloura  are  etUl  more  namrrotu,  are  ridoua  In  the  extreme  ;  whilct 
the  reoent  indention  of  print«d  carpeta,  with  BO  boonda  to  ita  ambt> 
tion,  haa  become  jjoaitively  criminal."  (A>  WH. — J.  PA.) 

CABFI,  a  town  of  Italy  in  the  province  of  Modern^ 
10  ndlaa  nerCh  of  that  city,  on  a  oanal  supplied  by  tha 
Secchia.  It  w  tho  m;at  of  a  bi.xljnp,  nnd  lias  a  intli[.<Jral, 
a  theological  seminary,  a  modern  palace,  an  old  castle,  and 
oooaiderable  remaioa  of  its  ancient  fortificationa  Silk* 
growing,  and  ai1k>weaving,  the  mantifactnxe  of  straw  hata^ 
and  the  eoltivatioo  of  grain,  hemp,  and  8az  are  the  prindpal 
occupations  of  the  inhabitants,  who  niirnlxir  about  17,600. 
In  the  Hth  and  16th  and  part  of  the  16th  century,  it 
belonged  to  the  Pico  family ;  bnt  it  was  taken  poaNMion 
of  by  Charlee  Y.  and  bestowed  on  Alfonso  d'Esta 

CARPI,  GiaoLAXo  da  (1501-1666),  an  historical  and 
;K>rtrait  painter,  bom  at  Ferrara,  was  one  of  Benvennto 
Oarofalo's  beat  pnpila  Beooming  infatnated  with  (he  work 
of  Antonio  Loo,  eaDad  Gbrreggio,  ka  qvltted  Femm,  nd 

spent  B"vi  rH!  years  in  copying  that  master's  paintings  at 
Parma,  Modona,  and  elsewher*,  .succeeding  m  aping  his 
mannerisms  so  well  as  to  bo  able  to  diBpose  of  bis  own 
works  aa  original  hy  Correggia  It  is  probable  that  not 
a  taw  pietores  jret  attribnted  to  tiie  great  painter  are  in 
reality  the  work  of  his  parasite.  Da  Carpi's  best  paintiofll 
are  a  Devscent  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  the  church  of  Bt 
Francis  at  Bovigi ;  a  Madonna,  an  Adoration  of  the  Magi, 
and  a  8t  Oatharina^  at  fiokgna;  and  tha  8t  Oooiib  add 
lSb»  8t  JerDme^  at  Ferraia. 

CABFI,  Uoo  DA  (died  1636),  a  painter,  was  long  held 
the  inventor  of  the  art  of  painting  in  chiaroocoro^  after- 
mida  tmi^  to  waA  paMloftV  I^vwwln*  nd  If 
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Baltasar  Pcnua  of  CBnuL  The  tflMarcbM  of  Rabeir  snd 
Breitki.nif  haTe  proved,  however,  that  this  art  was  known 
And  practised  in  Germanj  by  Jaa  Ulrich  Filguin  and 
Milr,  At  lout  as  earlj  as  1499,  while  the  date  of  Uie  oldest 
of 'Da  Carpi's  prints  is  1518.  Printing  in  chiaroacnro  is 
performed  by  using  several  blocks.  *  Da  Carpi  nsaally 
employed  three, — ona  for  the  outline  and  darker  Rhadows, 
soother  for  the  ligbtor  shodoirsy  and  «  third  for  the  half- 
tiot  ^  nwM of dMmlM  printed ongnrviBg* after  MTeral 
pitturea  and  after  some  of  tho  rnrtoi  t^a  i  f  RfjphaoL  Of 
these  a  Sybil,  a  Doiscent  from  the  Croaa,  and  a  History  of 
Simon  the  Sorcerer  are  the  most  remarkable. 

OABPINI,  JoAnm  sb  Flaho,  aothor  of  •  raaarkabla 
medUsvil  mrk  m  Nortbem  Aifau   He  eppeen  to  Ittve 

been  a  native  of  Umbria,  where  a  plncc  formerly  called 
Pian  d^l  Carpino,  but  now  Piano  dolla  Magioue,  stands 
near  Pmigia,  on  the  rotid  to  Cortona.  He  was  one  of  the 
eonqpaniwiB  and  dieoialee  of  liia  eoluitiyiilaB  St  Fcaoda  of 
ilairi,  and  from  wanwj  fndfartloiia  «aa  huHj  iacw  been 
younger  than  the  latter,  born  in  1182.  John  bore  a  Ugh 
repute  in  the  order,  and  took  a  foremost  part  In  the  pro- 
pa^riti'in  of  its  teaching  in  Northern  Europe,  holding  suo- 
oesaivcly  tho  ofHces  of  warden  (eiutos)  in  Sozonj,  and  of 
prorinciol  {minuter)  of  Germany,  and  afterwards  of  Spain, 
perhaps  of  Barbary,  and  of  Cologne.    IIo  was  in  tbo  last 

E>st  at  the  time  of  the  great  Mongol  iavasion  of  Eastern 
nrope  and  of  the  disastrona  batU*  «(  Ltegniti  (April  12, 
1241),  .which  threatened  to  cast  Eoropean  Christendom 
beneath  tho  feet  of  borbaroas  hordes.  The  dread  of  the 
Tartars  was,  howeTer,  still  on  men's  mind  fonr  years  later, 
when  Pope  Innocent  lY.  determined  on  SMiduig  a 
Bdnioa  to  Uka  Tutar  and  otfur  Aaialis  prinea^  tha  nal 

object  of  which  Apparently  was  to  gain  traftworthy lllftmia- 
tion  regarding  the  hordes  and  their  purposes. 

At  the  bead  of  this  mission  the  Pope  pUced  Friar  John, 
ftl  tius  tiiD»  eartainly  not  far  from  60  yean  of  age^  and  to 
bis  diaentioD  nearly  everything  in  uie  aMomplwbinaal  of 
the  mission  seems  to  have  been  left  The  legato  started 
from  Lyoi.s,  where  the  Pope  then  resided,  on  Easter  Day 
(16th  April  1245),  aoeompanied  by  another  friar,  who 
apeedilj  broke  down  and  was  left  behind.  After  seeking  the 
connael  of  an  old  friend,  Wenoeslaos,  king  of  Bohemia,  be 
was  joined  at  Brcslau  by  another  minorit*,  F.  Bcnnot  tho 
Pole,  appointed  to  act  aa  interpreter.  Tho  onward  journey 
Iny  bj  Kiev ;  tha  Tutor  poeta  were  entered  at  KanisT,  and 
tbenoethe  route  ran  across  the  Dnieper  (Nepfr)  and  the  Don 
to  the  Mlhil  or  Volga,  on  which  stood  the  Ordu  or  camp  of 
Batu,  at  this  time  the  senior  of  the  Chinghixid  family. 
Here  the  envoyi  with  their  preeenta  had  to  paaa  between 
two  Una  before  bdng  preeentod  to  the  prineei  Bato 
ordered  them  to  proceed  onward  to  tho  court  of  tho  suprctne 
Kaan  in  Mongolia,  and  on  Easter  Day  once  more  (April  8, 
1246)  they  started  on  tho  second  and  most  formidable  part 
of  thairjoaraer— '.'  ao  ill,"  writee  tha  Imltm,  "  thai  we  coold 
aearoelf  ait  a  hovM ;  and  timmgbonlau  titat  Lent  onrffood 
had  been  nought  but  raillpt  with  salt  and  water,  and  with 
only  snow  melted  in  a  kettle  for  drink."  Their  bodies 
were  tightly  bandaged  to  ooable  them  to  onduro  the  ezces- 
aifo  li^igue  of  this  enonnnos  ride,  which  led  them  across 
the  Jaie  (now  oallad  Hirer  Ural),  and  then  north  of  tlie 
CaHpian  and  tho  Aral  to  tho  Jaxartcs  (quitlam  flvviu$ 
moffnui  evjut  nomen  i^normnu^),  and  the  Mahometan  cities 
which  then  stood  on  ita  banka ;  then  along  the  shore*  of 
the  Dzungarian  lakes  anc'  forward,  till,  on  the  Feast  of 
St  Mary  Magdalene  (-I'd  July),  at  last  they  reached  the 
imperial  camp  colled  Sira  Ordu  (Yellow  Parilion),  noar  the 
Orkhoa  BiTer,— thia  atoat>hearted  old  maa  having  Urns 
ridden  lOiiMthing  fika  8000  odlpa  in  106  daya. 

Binon  tho  death  of  Okkodai  the  imperial  anth  rity  hnd 
bean  in  Mtorcignivn.   Knyok,  hia  eldest  son,  had  now  been 
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designated  to  the  throno  ;  his  formal  election  in  a  greit 
Kumltai.  or  diet  of  the  tribes,  took  place  while  the  fri«n 
were  at  Sira  Ordu,  numbered  among  3000  to  4000  envoy* 
and  depntiea  from  all  parte  of  Aria  and  Eastern  Enropt, 
bearing  homage,  tribute,  and  preeenta.  They  afterwmrdt, 
on  the  24th  of  August,  witnessed  the  formal  entbroneoMB; 
at  another  camp  in  tho  vicitu'ty  cuiU  d  the  Golden  Ofedi^ 
after  which  the/  were  presented  to  the  emperoc 

It  was  not  tin  Korembw  that  they  got  their  diiwlwl, 
bearing  a  letter  to  the  Pope  in  Mongol,  Arabic,  and  Latin, 
which  was  little  else  than  a  brief  imperious  ossertiun  cf  tb« 
Kaan's  o£Bce  as  the  scourge  of  God.  Tbi.n  c mmeaced 
their  long  winter  joomey  homeward ;  often  thoj  had  to  lit 
on  tho  Mio  enow,  or  on  the  ground  ecraped  bar*  of  mtm 
with  the  traveller's  foot  They  reached  Kiev  on  the  9th  of 
June  1247.  There,  and  on  their  further  journey,  tlx 
Slavonic  Christians  welcomed  them  as  risen  from  the  dei^ 
with  festive  honttolity.  Crossing  the  Bhino  ak  Oaii^ 
they  ftmad  flio  FOpo  atill  at  Lyons,  and  diara  delivm 

thorimort  and  the  Kaan'a  letter. 

Not  long  afterwards  Friar  John  was  rewarded  with  the 
archbiahoprio  of  Antivari  in  Dalmatia,  and  waa  aent  as 
legate  to  St  Loois.  We  do  not  know  the  year  of  hit 
death,  bat  it  would  aeem  that  bis  tucctuor  in  the  see  died 
before  April  1253  ;  hence  it  is  probablo  that  Jflfcn  fii 
not  long  survive  the  hardships  of  hia  journey. 

He  recorded  the  information  that  he  had  ootlect«d  In  s  wk 
called  in  one  Liber  Tariaroruvx,  in  uiotber  HUloria  Utm^ 
Urwn  quo$  net  Tcrrlaroi  appillamu*.  The  work  it  divided  into  ugU 
ample  ohspter*  on  tho  country,  elimste,  msoDen,  relirioD,  chuactrr, 
hlitoiT,  policy,  and  tsetios  of  the  TsrUn,  sad  on  Uie  b«it  w»y 
oppoetng  them,  followed  by  a  sixi|{le  ehaptar  oo  the  ragioni  jmml 
through.  The  book  thus  uuwsn  to  its  tiUa.  Lik*  aoms  otbar  faaiov 
mediaral  itinr.rmrice  it  shoWs  sn  entire  sbaenoe  of  a  traveller'i  <f 
author's  egotiem,  snd  oontsins,  even  in  the  last  chapter,  scarrtly 
anv  penonal  narrative.  John  of  Pisn  del  Oaipias  waa  not  ealy  «• 
old  man  when  he  went  cheerfully  npon  this  aussioa,  bat  vss,  saw 
know  from  accidental  evidence  in  the  aniiabsfhieailsrta  Ait  sal 
heavy  man  (vtr  gravU  H  corvuUiUut),  iasemanb  that  ^aimg  lii 
preaching  in  Qennany  he  was  bia,oaatnrv  to  Fiandsean  is  seiam 
to  ride  a  donkey.  YctnotawoidmroaeBiagawrsassmts  SSK- 
plaint  than  those  whkh  we  have  mmM  above  efMO*  ia  his  asna 
tive.  His  book,  both  ia  its  dstbelefpsiesnal  Mil  aad  la  Btni; 
qnality,  is  tatbrioir  to  that  written  a  few  years  biter  by  a  youctf 
brother  of  ths  order,  sad  eoToy  to  ths  Mongol,  Williaa  ds  BabnA 
But  it  is  an  exoellent  wed^  ent  fa  ear  Own  daa[  M  sdasstsd  MesusC 
OolaanA  Gomborev,  has  bona  iataUsA  and  utenriiag  tsriimsay 
to  toeWaasoiay  ef  Hi  siatwasBts  (we  MtmfmASal.  <fc*db 

The  book  nrart  have  been  prepared  immediately  after  the  rttan 
of  the  travrilar.  fartlhalriar  Baumbens,  who  aMthim  in  Pnuieeia 
the  veiy  ysarcfUa  Miein  (U4T),  gives  as  IfeSM  totOTcaUn|g>  M^ 
tioBlsra  >-"He  was  a  devsr  and  ooovsmUe  maa,  wsU  l«ttcr«l.  a 
gnatdisooimsr.  andftolloradivsnityor'espeilBBOS.  .  .  .  Uevrou 
s  big  book  sboat  t^  Tsttars  (fir),  and  abont  other  marvels  that 
had  ssao,  sad  whsnever  he  felt  weary  of  telling  about  the  Tittan, 
ha  wwdd  eaaas  that  book  of  U>  to  te  read,  SB  I  liaTS  oflsB  bssrd  sad 
ssoB»  (CSkMsk  rr.  BMmtmtFarmt%iiM  in  JKrmm.  jn*r.  ttflfm 
tt  Plaetnt.  pertituntia,  Pams,  1867). 

For  a  long  time  the  work  was  bat  psitially  known,  sod  that  ehitSy 
through  aa  shridgBMnt  in  tiie  vast  compilation  of  Vincent  of  Beaa- 
TAi»{Sp«aihimMiMoriaU)  made  in  the  generation  following  lb« 
travellei'i  own,  and  printed  first  in  147S.  HakJujt  {M9&<  isi 
Bergeron  (lfl34)  published  portjona  of  the  original  work  ;  but  ift* 
coroulete  sad  gennine  text  was  not  printed  till  1839,  when  it  *>! 
put  forth  by  the  kte  M.  D'Arezao  in  the  4th  rolums  of  the  JOnu-.i 
cU  Koysflw  dt  Mtmoira  of  the  Gtog.  Society  of  Ta-ns  — a  work  d 
that  great  geographer  which  forms  such  a  model  yf  e»litori»]  lut* 
IcamrnK,  and  eagadty,  aa  will  hardly  be  surpassed  or  e<jn»ll«<L 

John  a  companion,  Benedictns  Polonns.  also  left  a  bnef  narratitt 
tskaa  down  from  his  end  islatiaa.  This  was  Ant  pablished  br  IL 
ITAvaBBoinaawericJnsfeaaaal  (ILt.) 

CARPOCRATES,  a  Gnostic  of  the  2d  century,  about 
wikoee  life  and  opiaiooa  oomparatiTe^  little  is  known,  fit 
iaMldto^boannnsltwoof  Alonadria  and  bgr  birib  • 

Jew.  His  family,  however,  seem  to  have  bcon  converteJ 
to  Christianity.    Hia  Qnostio  theory  was  for  the  most  fsit 
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founded  upon  FUtooiam,  and  he  mode  espoelal  um  of  tiie 
doctrinoe  of  rcmiiuhurcnco  and  prc-existonoe  of  bouLl  Ho 
ngudad  tho  world  aa  formed  by  inforior  spirita  who  are  out 
of  lumonj  witli  tbo  snpnnw  utdtj,  knowledge  of  whieli  ia 

tho  tniB  C  ;  T!i-  i-'iiiLj  rrtich  rt:m-mbcr  their  prt^-cxist- 

ing  st^e  caa  uttfiui  to  thki  coutcmpiatiua  of  uiut_f,  and 
thereby  riae  aaperior  to  all  the  ordinary  doctrinea  of  religion 
or  lifa.  Joflua  ia  bat  ft  maa  ia  whom  this  ronumaoanoa  ia 
ttttuanaDy  atrong,  and  who  has  eonaeqaently  attalnad  to 
UDuaoal  spiritual  csccllonco  and  power.  To  tho  Onoatic  the 
thinga  of  tho  world  are  worthlmM ;  they  are  to  him  matters 
of  iadiflbrancflw  Fmn  thia  poaitioa  il  «Mily  foUowed  that 
aetioDi^  baing  manllj  oxtanal,  wm  monllj  iDdiffarant, 
•ad  that  Aa  tnia  Qnoatio  ahoold  aibaiidon  himaalf  to  avery 
last  witli  perfect  indifference.  The  express  declaration  of 
these  Ajttinomiaa  principles  ia  said  to  bavo  bcca  giveu  by 
Epipkaae^  aon  of  Oupociataa.  The  notorious  licentiooanesa 
of  the  aect  was  tbo  carrying  oat  of  thoir  theory  into  practice. 

CARPZOY  (in  Latin  Carp^opitu),  the  name  of  a  familj, 
manj  of  whoso  members  attained  distinction  in  Saxony  in 
the  17th  and  18th  ceatoriea  aa  juiiata,  thaohigiaDa,  and 
■tatoaraan.   They  traced  their  ongin  to  fiioum  Oarptov, 

who  Wis  burgomaster  of  Brandenburg  in  tho  middle  of 
the  loth  century,  and  who  Icit  two  boos,  Joachim  and 
Beaedict. 

BsKSDiot  Gabpsot  (1565-1624X  ^n^-  of  thia  name, 
aecond  aon  el  Simon,  waa  an  amfaiant  joriat    Ha  waa  horn 

ill  Bmndenbarg  in  1565,  and  wad  oducatod  at  the 
aniversiUes  of  Frankfort  and  Wittenberg  and  other  German 
adwMb.  He  returned  home  in  1590,  and  waa  toon  after 
nominated  assessor  in  law.  In  1595  ho  was  appointed 
professor  of  law  at  Wittenberg,  whence  ho  removed  in 
1602  to  tho  court  of  Sophia,  electress  of  Saxony,  at  Colditz, 
who  named  him  her  chaocallor.  •  After  aoma  yaaia  ha 
rsfemud  to  Wittanbeig;  and  died  then^  Kovambar  S6, 
1634,  loaving  fire  sons.  Ho  pub!i.nhed  a  aoOaetiim  of 
writings  entitled  DiipuUUitmta  Juridie^g, 

BmsDio*  Cawwt  (1090-1666),  second  of  tiloiiame, 
waa  Hiib  laeoBd  aoa  of  tiha  pcaoading^  and  lOw  Urn  was  a 
great  tawyer.  Ha  waa  bom  at  Wittaaberg  in  1095,  was 
at  first  a  profesaor  at  Loipsic,  obtained  an  honourable  post 
at  Dreedon  in  1639,  bocame  Ordinary  of  the  Faculty  of 
Jurists  at  Leipsic  in  1645,  and  was  named  privy  councillor 
at  DrcJsdcn  in  lCj!3.  Among  hia  works,  which  had  a  very 
extonsivo  influunco  oa  the  admiaiatration  of  justice,  even 
beyond  the  limits  of  Saxony,  arc, — Definitionea  forenut 
(1638),  JPntetiea  aosa  rarma  criminalium  (1630),  Opua 
Aemmtm  ittuttrium  Baaomim  (1616),  Prommu  Jurit 
ScurontA  (16157),  (fee.  Ilis  last  years  were  b pent  at  Leipsic, 
and  hia  timo  was  entirely  devoted  to  sacred  studies.  He 
~,  the  Bible  through  fifty-three  times,  studying  also  the 
I  of  Osioadar  and  Cmnar,  and  makiag  volominoaa 
Tbaaa  hare  be«  aBowad  to  ramain  fn  manoacript 
Ha  died  at  Lei{>«ic,  August  30,  18(0. 

August  Ciuu-zor  (1612-1683X  fourth  aon  of  the  first 
Benedict,  distinguished  himself  as  a  dipbmaliak.  Bom  at 
Coldita  in  1612,  engaged  first  03  advocate  of  the  court  at 
Wittenberg,  he  wa3  appointed  in  1G57  chanceJlor  and 
president  of  the  Consistory  at  Coburg,  and  from  1675  till 
hia  death  was  privy  coancfllor  at  Qotha.  Ba  took  pert  in 
nagoMatiagthatraatiaaof  OanatmrgaadHomnberg.  Like 
hia  brother  ha  waa  a  man  of  earnest  piety,  and  published 
aeveral  devotional  works.  He  dicMi  at  Coburg,  November 
19, 1083. 

JottAXnr  BsarxDicT  CtMiov  (1607-1657),  fifth  son  of 
the  flrat  Benedict,  was  bom  at  RoeUits  in  1607,  became 
professor  of  theol  -  jv  at  Tycipsic,  made  himself  known  by  a 
SgUema  Theologicum,  in  two  volumes,  and  died  at  Leipsic, 
tit  1^7*  Ut,nag  Ira  aooa,  alt  «£  whon  attainad 


JoHAinr  GoTTLOB  Cabtkot  (1070-1767).  grandaon  of 

the  preceding,  waa  born  at  Dresden  in  1G79.  Ho  waa 
educated  at  Wittenberg,  Leipaic,  and  Altdorf,  became  a 
learned  theologian,  mad.  in  1710  vraa  called  to  ^ba  chair  of 
Oiieotal  language!!  at  Leipsic  In  1730  ho  waa  appointed 
superintendent  aud  Urst  pastor  at  L&beck.  Mis  most 
important  works  were  tho  ItUroduetio  in  Obroi  canonicot 
btbtiermm  Vttcru  Ttatmmttuif  and  Criiian  tanv  T,  T.  Ha 
diad  at  Lftbadc,  April  7.  1707. 

JoHA-VN  EtxEoicT  Cxarwov  (1720-1803),  grandson  of 
the  iirst  Johann  Benedict,  was  a  distinguished  clainairal 
echoL^r.  Ho  was  born  at  Leipsic  in  1720,  becama  ywlaaiflf 
of  philoaophj  thara  in  1717,  and  in  the  following  jaar 
tamoved  to  Haliaatldt  aa  profeaaer  of  poetry  and  Gtaak. 
In  1749  ho  was  named  also  profc-sor  of  theology.  He  waa 
author  of  various  philological  works,  wrote  a  diasertatioa 
on  Mencius,  and  pobliahad  an  edition  of  Unamia.  Ha 
died  AprU  28,  1803. 

CAKRAKZA,  BAKTOLEKi  db  (1503-1576),  a  Spanish 
primate  and  theologian,  waa  bom  of  noble  family  at 
Miranda  in  Navarre^  in  1503,  Ha  atndiad  at  the  onivorsily 
of  Aleala,  and  aalMad  tiw  Dominieaa  oidaK  Tba  only 
Spaniard  who  could  pretend  to  rival  him  in  learning  was 
Melchior  Canus,  and  as  professor  of  theology  at  ViUladoUd 
he  gained  so  brilliant  a  reputation  that  students  flocked 
thither  f ran  all  parta^  of  Spain  to  hear  him.  Charles  Y, 
selected  bim  as  envoy  to  the  Covnefl  of  Ttant  (1546).  At 
this  council  ho  earnestly  maintained  that  it  was  tho  duty 
of  prioets  to  reside  in  their  beneficoe ;  and  next  year  lul 
(1547)  followed  np  this  appoal  by  publishing  at  Venloo  Da 
lUcttMria  reridentia  epiacoponsm  et  aliorum  paslorum.  He 
waa  idso  chosen  by  Charles  to  accoin(>any  tu  England  the 
prince  who  afterwards  became  Philip  11.,  on  tho  visit  which 
he  made  for  tha  purpoaa  of  manyio^  Mary,  Carransa 
bacama  dial  qneao'k  oonfeaaor,  and  labovrad  vary  nHdooaly 
for  the  re-eatablishmcnt  of  Roman  Catholicism.  In  155  7 
Philip  appointed  him  to  tho  archbishopno  of  Tuludu,  a  post 
he  vraa  very  reluctant  to  accept  aa  be  foresaw  tho  jealousy 
which  hia  promotion  would  annuo ;  and  indoed  tha  biabou 
of  lAriiMi  tha  rery  next  year  denounced  him  to  the  fiiqaw. 
tion  aa  a  heretic,  tiking  aa  pretext  liis  Commrnlarto*  tohrt 
ti  caUchitmo  Ckruiiano,  publLahod  that  year  at  Antwerp, 
though  that  book  waa  approved  by  a  commission  of  the 
Council  of  Trent.  It  was  placed  in  the  I.tJex  Expurga- 
toriu*,  and  Carranza  was  imprisoned  for  eight  years,  after 
which,  on  appealing  to  Rome,  be  was  taken  thither  and 
confined  (1566-1076)  in  tha  caatla  of  St  AngalA  In  107C 
he  raoelTad  Inal  aentenee,  being  made  to  abjora  optniotta 
which  ho  had  never  held,  BUsp«ndod  from  his  archbishojirio 
for  five  yearn,  and  banished  to  the  Domiaicoa  convent  of 
Minerva.  Seven  days  after  this  judgment  he  died.  Tha 
people  of  Spain  honoured  him  ss  a  saint,  and  Gregory 
Xin.  placed  a  highly  laudatory  inscription  on  hia  tomb. 
His  most  famous  work,  Summfi  (7o«f»7»<?rn}r,  first  published 
at  Venice  in  1546,  is  of  considerable  value,  and  has  been 
frequently  reprintadl 

CARRARA,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Maasa* 
Carrara,  about  62  miles  northwest  of  Florence,  is  situated 
not  far  from  the  coast  of  the  ^lediterranean,  in  a  deep  valley 
watered  hj  tha  ATanaa.  Tha  principal  bnildinga^ara  tha 
collegiate  drareh  of  8t  Andrea,  tha  lladonna  dalla  Ofasia^ 
and  tho  ex  ducal  palace.  Tho  town  owea  its  whole 
importance,  aa  well  as  its  very  name,  to  tlio  quuriea  in  tha 
neighbouring  aKmataioa,  which  from  a  very  aarlj  period 
have  baott  ono  of  tha  principal  aowoao  of  alatoaiy  ntarbia 
tha  worUL   tliay  ara  for  tba  moat  part  altnatad  dose  to 


in 


the  village  of  Torano,  about  a  mile  distant  from  the  towu. 
Of  the  450  quarries  at  present  in  full  working  order,  the 
best  are  tho^^o  known  as  Canal  Grande,  Poggiq,  Donaio^ 
and  Falfaseiob  Tha  oxcavation  gjiaa  Mnpk^fnent  to  about 
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MOO  HMD ;  and  nesrij  4000  an  engaged  in  the  cutting 

and  poH^hinp'  nhnpn,  ^-^irh  number  about  116.  In  187S 
the  total  Taluo  of  the  marble  extmcted  wm  £360,000. 
Carrara  is  b^iilt  not  far  from  the  site  of  the  an  cient  Luna, 
aa  £tniiiaa  atj  oC  oomidaiabla  importaooe;  and  tha 
uaiUa  wm  >aunra  to  tba  BcmwiM  ta  Marmor  Immmm. 
Napoleon  L  loTmdcd  in  fefcc  to-mi  an  academy  of  fini?  arts, 
which  still  exLHts  and  po.saensee  a  large  collectiou  of  statues. 
The  oiilj  natire  aeolptora  of  note  are  Alberti  Maffooli  in 
the  15th  oaoto.'T  and  Danaaa  Cattaaao  in  tha  16th.  The 
pcpnlatioo  of  tha  tomi  pfoper  h  abont  8000,  tml  tiie 
communo  contains  23,827. 

CAliRElv  AoXiUi'D,  or  more  folly  Jejln  Bxptistb 
Nicolas  Aamano  (1800-1836),  a  dietinguished  French 
pnbUda^  una  bon  at  Boaaa,  8th  Maj  1800.  Hit  fathar 
was  a  mardiaat  in  good  diwimatanim,  aadhs  R«aiTCd» 
liberal  edacation  at  the  college  of  his  native  town,  aflH^ 
warda  attending  tha  military  echool  at  St  Cyr.  Ha  kid 
an  intense  adnifldiM  for  the  great  generals  of  Nqideon, 
and  his  nDOompromiaiDg  apirit  and  bold  nprightam  soon 
marked  him  out  as  a  man  of  independent  views,  and  to  be 
5u«(  f  ct€d.  Ent-erin^'  tLe  army  aa  8ub-lieuten&:it  he  took  a 
»0crct  but  actire  part  in  the  unaucctioefal  conspiracy  of 
B«lfort.  Oil  Uia  amtibtaak  «f  war  with  Spain  in  1822, 
Carrel,  whose  sympathies  were  altogether  with  the  Spanish 
caase,  sent  in  his  rasignation,  and  enccoodod  in  effecting 
his  cfictipe  t'j  B  -ri  clona.  He  enrolled  himself  in  the  foreign 
legion  and  fought  gallantly  against  hia  fomiar  oomradea. 
Near  Figuiteei  tha  legion  waa  eooipaliad  to  aiiwandar,  and 
Carrel  bccjiino  the  prisoner  of  his  old  general,  Dama"  Their 
was  considerable  difficulty  about  the  terms  of  capitulation, 
and  one  council  of  war  condemned  Carrel  to  death.  For- 
tonataly  some  informality  preranted  tha  aentanoe  being 
HMentad,  and  he  naa  toon  aftanraidt  aioqiitttail  and  aet  at 
hborty. 

His  career  as  a  soldier  being  th«i  finally  closed.  Carrel 
reeolTed  to  devote  himself  to  literatnra.  He  came  to  Paris 
and  began  aa  iaorataiy  to  Angnatin  Thiaizy,  tha  oelabrated 
historian.  HMterrieMimeRrandtfffaaof  great  tihu,  and 

on  hia  Bide  he  not  only  obtained  admirable  training  in 
habits  of  compocition,  but  was  led  to  investigate  for  himself 
»omo  of  the  nioet  interesting  portions  of  English  history. 
Qia  fint  work  of  importanoe  (he  had  already  written  one 
or  two  hiitorieal  abstoKts)  was  the  Hutcry  the  Counter- 
Raatntm  tn  En<jLtnd,  an  exceedingly  able  political  stndy 
of  tha  avants  which  culminated  in  the  HoTolntion  of  1688. 
Da  gtndnally  bacamo  known  as  a  skilful  writar  in  various 
pariodicak ;  bat  it  was  not  till  he  formed  his  connectiun 
with  the  l^attonal  that  he  became  a  power  in  France. 
The  National  was  at  first  conducted  by  Thiers,  Mignet, 
and  Carrel  in  conjimction  ;  but  after  the  revolution  of  July, 
Thiers  and  Mignet  assumed  office,  and  the  whole  manage- 
mmi  fell  into  the  handti  of  Carrel.  Umlt^r  Jiin  direction 
the  journal  became  the  first  political  organ  in  Pans.  His 
judgment  waj  uausuolly  clear,  his  principlea  aoUd  and 
well  founded,  hia  sincerity  and  hooastj  beyond  aneation ; 
and  to  thoaa  qnaBtifia  ha  tinited  an  araiinbla  style,  loekl, 
precis".,  and  well  balanced.  As  the  defender  of  democracy 
he  had  fre<juotitIy  to  face  scn'oua  dangera.  lie  was  once  in 
Ste  Pelagie,  and  sevoral  times  before  the  tribunal  to  answer 
for  hia  journal.  Nor  waa  he  in  leaa  danger  ixtm  prhata 
nmitifla.  Before  hia  last  fatal  aneonnter  he  was  twioe 
engaged  in  dnels  with  e^^litors  of  rival  papers.  Tho  liispnte 
which  kd  to  the  duel  with  M.  £mile  do  Girard  u  \v-as  one  of 
•mall  moment,  and  might  havo  been  amicably  arranged  had 
it  not  baen  for  aama  alight  obstinacy  on  Carral'a  nait.  Tha 
niaollng  tooie  plaoe  on  tha  morning  of  Aa  9Sd  ICay  18S6. 
De  Oirardin  was  wounded  in  the  shoulder,  Carrel  in  the 
abdomen.  The  wound  was  at  once  seen  to  be  dangenms, 
and  Oumt  «w  oQnvqrdl  tn  the  bonw  of  n  fdon^  vliin 


Ita  died  after  two  days'  snlTering.  Hia  worka,  with  Uogn^ 
phical  notice  by  LittrA,  have  baen  pnUished  in  five  voIoiimb 
(Paris,  1808)l    A  fine  estimate  of  his  character  will  be 

found  in  Mill's  Diuertation*,  voL  i. 

CARRIAGE,  a  term  which  in  its  widest  aignificntjon 
inelndaa  all  straetoree  employed  for  the  porposan  «f 
treiiBport  rf  tnerchandlEd  and  movable  gooda  and  of  htunaB 
beings.    Such  vehicles  are  generally  mounted  on  wheels, 
but  the  aledge  and  the  litter  are  types  of  the  exception  tc 
thia  mla.   OstriagaSf  aoeotding  to  tha  dafinitioa  nborra 
giv«n,indadaainthaaaday»ninMtiiariatyoff«nn%  ranginfi 
from  t.hf?  hnmblfj  -wb eel  barrow  and  rude  fonn-cart  up  tt 
the  luxuriously  appointed  &leeping-cais  of  luilways,  a&J 
the  state  cartiagea  of  royal  personages.     A  narrower 
^ipliaation, howMrar, hfflita  thatann  to  aushvahidan  anas* 
mod  ior  lh«  oonvnymoa  of  panoos,  and  it  ia  in  tka 
fSitlietad  sense  that  the  term  is  here  used.    Cars  oi 
earriagee  for  nse  on  railways  or  tramways  are  also  excloded, 
and  will  be  dealt  with  in  other  eonnnetioM. 

Although,  doubt Isas^  tba  priaitivo  msana  of  transport 
was  by  riding  on  tha  hadofiha  hone,  camel,  elephant,  or 
other  tlu;  r>:  Ls  r^viiluurrs  that  the  uio  of  certaia 

kinds  of  carriages  dates  from  a  very  remote  antiquity. 
When  Pharaoh  advanced  Joeeph  to  the  second  place  >e 
Egypt  **  be  made  him  to  ride  in  the  second  chariot  which 
he  had ;  *  «nd  later,  Joseph,  by  command  of  the  king,  sect 
waggons  out  of  the  land  of  F.g}  pt  to  convey  Jacob  and  b;s 
whdb  family  to  the  land  of  hia  adoption.  Thna  at  this 
eni  1  J  pariod  ibsM  wan  two  distinot  types  of  oarria^  in  naa 
Rmong  the  civilized  inhabitants  of  Egypt, — a  eorintrT 
which  from  its  level  character  prcaented  faciliti^  for  liie 
development  of  this  speoiea  of  conveyance.  The  nse  of 
dmrinta  in  'Eapt  and  among  early  nations  ganaral^  win 
reserved  for  tnlsin  and  vailika  laadata. 

It  was  among  the  Romans  that  the  use  of  carriages  as  s 
private  means  of  conveyance  was  first  established,  and  with 
that'people  carriages  attained  great  variety  of  form  aa  weli 
as  richness  of  ornamentation.    In  all  tinas  the  ampkiiTinant 
of  carriages  depended  greatly  on  tha  condition  off  tha  roads 
over  which  they  had  to  be  driven,  and  the  ostablishmen; 
of  good  roads,  such  as  the  Appian  Way,  constructed  231 
B.O.,  and  others,  gtaafiy  facilitated  the  development  of 
carriage  travelUag  among  tba  Romans.    In  Rome  itself, 
and  probably  also  in  other  large  towns,  it  waa 
sarv  to  restrict  travelling  in  carriage*  to  a  few  persons  cf 
high  rank,  owing  to  the  narrowness  and  crowded  &Uite  ul 
the  streets.    For  tha  same  reason  the  transport  of  goods 
along  the  streets  was  forbidden  during  the  ton  boon 
between  sunrise  and  sunset.    For  long  journeys  and  to 
convey  large  parties  the  rrda  and  carruea  a;>i>ear  to  bare 
been  mostly  used,  but  what  their  constmction  and  arrange- 
menta  wws  is  not  known.   During  the  empire  tha  carriagt 
which  app^rs  in  rtpres^ntations  of  public  cerpmriuuls  is 
the  carfxntum.    It  ia  verj-  slight,  with  two  whcola,  5om«- 
times  covered,  and  generally  drawn  by  two  horses.    If  a 
caniaga  l>ad  four  honea  they  wars  yolted  abceas^  among 
tiha  Orseka  and  Somans,  not  in  two  pain  na  now.  ¥nm 
the  fnrruM  are  traced  the  modem  European  names, — the 
£ngliah  carriage,  the  French  carro*»e,  and  the  Italian 
carrotMt.    The  nrpea  was  a  very  ancient  form  of  vehicle, 
the  body  of  which  was  of  osier  baskot-work.    It  originated 
with  tiia  GanIa,b7whom  it  waa  named  kiwto,  and  by  th«m 
it  was  employed  for  the  conveyance  of  persons  and  goods  in 
iime  of  peace,  aud  baggage  during  war.    With  its  naoM 
are  connected  the  modem  French  banne,  bannttoit,  wtmmmii, 
and  |NM<M%— all  indicating  baakot-work.   Tha  asswl—  «■ 
n  two-wheeled  carriage,  the  fbnn  of  which  the  BontBr 
copied  from  the  war  cars  of  the  Belgaj, 

These  various  vehicles  were  sometimes  very  splendidly 
wnunantad  with  gold  and  procioni  lUtam  i  uti  tvmti 
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of  Rorruin  pomp  and  magnificence.  Sumptuary  laws  were 
^fMtA  oa  Acoooat  ot  tb»  pabUo  eztrnva^Qce,  but  they 
wan  Ittfi*  nguM,  aad  mm  altogether  abrogated  by  the 
wmpmor  8mm  SHtaniM  italM  Uuft  Kant  taok  witk 
Mm  cm  W»  twwb  no  kw  <b»tt  >  ftowMud  atriagw. 

On  iLe  introdndion  of  the  feadat  ayBtem  the  uj;n  of 
carnages  waa  for  aonie  time  prohibited,  aa  teoding  to  render 
the  Taaaala  leaa  fit  for  military  unrice.  Men  of  all  gradea 
MOdMolaMioiia  lodscii  lionea  or  mnlea,  and  aometimea  the 
nan  and  women  on  ahe  aa«ea,  Horseback  waa  the 
geDeral  mode  of  iraTelling  ;  and  hence  the  members  of 
th*  fff™"^,  who  at  the  diet  and  on  other  occasions  were 
•D^kgrad  it  tmbaaiadori,  were  called  rittmeisUr.  la  thia 
Banner  also  great  lorda  made  their  public  entry  into  dties. 

CoTered  carriages  were  known  in  the  beginning  of  the 
16th  century,  but  thoir  use  was  confined  to  ladiia  of  the  first 
nok  i  and  aa  it  waa  aooonated  a  raproacb  for  men  to  ride 
in  Ami,  tiha  abetan  and  pfiaeaa  aomKimfia  anniiad  their 
rton  attendance  at  mpctir.gs  of  the  state  by  the  plea  that 
their  healtli  would  nut  p^:^:uU  them  to  ride  on  horseback. 
.  eaixiages  wcm  for  a  long  time  forbidden  even  to 
bvt  aboat  the  aod  of  the  15th  century  they 
hagan  to  ho  anplojad  hj  1k»  amperor,  kings,  and  princes, 
in  joumeys,  and  afterwarda  on  ftum  occaaioDa.  lii  1474 
the  Empoor  iVederick  HL  visited  Frankfort  in  a  close 
eaniage,  and  again  in  the  following  year  in  a  very  magni- 
flaMftoovaradearnagep  Shortly  afterwarda  earriageabc^an 
to  ha  ^ilendidly  deeorated  ;  that,  for  inatance,  of  the 

6le<"trefts  ofRrMnicnburg  at  tlio  t<)n  niiiiiien  t.  lirlil  i\i  Iliippin 

in  1609  was  gilded  all  over,  and  that  of  the  duchess  of  Meck- 
lanbnrg  waalmng  with  ted  satin.  When  Oardinal  Dietricb- 
atain  made  hia  entrance  into  Vienna  in  1611,  forty  carriages 
went  to  meet  him  ;  and  in  the  same  year  the  consort  of 
tio  F.mpi  ror  Matthias  made  her  public  entrance  on  her 
Buuriage  in  a  carriage  oovared  with  perfumed  leather.  The 
waddbg  eairiaga  of  tfia  fliak  wifa  of  the  Emperor  Leopold, 
Vho  was  a  Spanish  princp«i?,  c-pst,  togrthcr  with  the  harn=jf':'.. 
18,000  &onim.  Th 

■In  Iha  hnperial  c<.a'  hon  no  great  magtuficcnce  was  to 
bo  aan ;  they  ware  oovered  over  with  red  doth  and  black 
aaib.   Tho  hamaaa  waa  Ua^  ai«d  in  ^  wholo  work 

thoro  wxa  r.o  gnlH.  Thn  pnnc}3  Trcrc  of  glass,  and  on 
thia  account  they  were  caUod  the  inij^rial  glass  coaches. 
On  feitivala  the  hameas  wao  ORMMatad  with  red  ailk 
MsgHL  Iho  imperial  aoaohaa  wan  diatingniahad  only  by 
tibairhitviDf  leather  tnoaa ;  hat  tto  ladiaa  in  the  imperial 
snito  were  c>  N^'  d  to  be  contented  with  c&rriagtui  the  traces 
of  which  were  made  of  n>p«L"  At  the  magnificent  court 
of  Duke  Emeat  Angnatna  at  Hanover,  :n  1  liHI,  there  were 
fiftr  gilt  eoachee  with  aiz  horaea  each.  The  hrat  time  that 
amtMaaadors  appeared  in  coaohea  on  a  public  aolemnity  was 
at  tte  imperLjJ  commission  held  at  Elrfurt  in  1613.  Soon 
aftor  thia  time  ooachea  hecame  common  all  over  Qer- 
wuu^t  notwithstanding  variona  ordera  and  admooltiima  to 
deter  vassals  from  using  them.  These  vp^icle^  nii;Har  t  > 
have  been  of  very  rode  conatructioa.  Becknuuin  deacni>€3 
a  view  he  had  seen  of  Bremen,  painted  by  John  Landwehr 
in  1C61,  in  which  waa  represented  a  long  qaadrangolar 
caniasc^  apparently  not  anapended  by  straps,  and  ooverad 
^.th  a  canopy  atipi.. irtd  hy  four  pillsn,  but  without  cnr- 
t«i  tis.  In  the  side  waa  a  amall  door,  and  in  front  a  low 
seat  or  box ;  the  'w^^wian  aat  npon  the  horaea;  aod  the 
diaMof  tbapanona  wiUiin  provod  than  to  ha  hoiigaaMttanb 
At  Fttia  In  th«  14th.  15th.  and  af«n  16th  eaotoriea,  tiie 
nench  moiuircLs  Todo  commonly  on  horses,  the  servantr.  i  f 
tho  eoDit  4H1  molea,  and  tho  fkrinceaua  aod,princi[^  ladies 
•MMlimea  oo  aaaea.  FMOMOVan  of  the  highest  rank  aome- 
UinaBMtbalund  their  aqnanj  en  tho  same  hone.  Caniagea, 
,WMo  naad  at  a  vaqr  aadlj  period  in  Franco  i  for 


tharo  ia  atiD  aatlaat  tn  onUnaiKo  of  Philip  tha  7air,  i«aad 

in  1294,  by  which  dtixena*  wives  are  prohibited  from  using 
them.  It  appears,  however,  that  about  1!>^Q  there  vera 
only  three  carriages  at  Paris, — one  belonging  to  the  queen, 
another  to  Diana  of  Poitien,  and  tho  third  to  BenA  da 
Laval,  a  very  corpulent  nobleman  whoVaa  unable  to  ride 
I  li  horsebacL  Tho  coaches  used  in  the  time  of  Ilinry  IV. 
were  not  aospended  by  atrape  (an  improvement  referred  to 
the  tiSM  of  Lonia  XIY.),  thongh  thajr  were  provided  with  a 
canopy  supported  by  four  ontunantal  pUlaiib  aod  with 
curtains  of  etnS  or  leather. 

0(  (  iMi  iti  il  iillusion  i.t  made  to  the  use  of  somo  kinds  of 
vehicles  in  England  during  the  Middle  Agea.  In  2VU 
jS^iqnr  Lem  Dtgrttt  •  votm  of  a  paikid  anterier  to 
Chaucer,  a  deseriptaon  of  a  sumptuous  cairioga  OCMiat 

"  To-morrow  ye  shiiU  on  buntioK  Un 
And  ridti,  my  dxiightiT,  in  a  cDsr*. 
]t  •hall  be  covtr'd  with  vrlvet  red, 
A.nd  cloth  of  fine  gold  all  about  TottT  hiod. 
With  damask  white  and  aznrs  bus 
W«a  diaf«V  with  lillas  new.* 

Chavecr  himatlf  daaorilNi  a  diara  aa 

"  With  gold  wrought  and  pisrria." 

WhtB  Ridhaid  II.  of  £Q|^and,  towards  tha  and  oi  tha 
Uth  oentory,  waa  ohiigad  to  fly  hafoto  hia  rehaUiooa 

subjects,  he  and  all  hia  followers  were  on  horseback,  while 
his  mother  alone  used  a  carnage.  The  oldest  carriages 
used  in  England  were  known  aa  charea,  cars,  chariots, 
carochea,  and  wbiriiootaai  hot  these  became  laaa  laahionable 
when  Ann,  the  wile  of  Kdbard  XL,  ahowad  tha  Engliah 
la*Iic8  li  w  grat  f  fi;!Iy  she  could  rida  on  the  aide-saddle, 
Btow,  in  his  Jiurvfy  of  London,  remarking,  "so  was  riding 
in  those  whirliootes  and  chariots  forsaken  aseapt  M 
coronations  and  such  liko  spcctaclee."  The  same  writci 
states  that  in  tho  yejir  1564  Guilliam  Bvx)ncn,  n  Dutch- 
man, became  the  queen's  coachman,  and  was  tho  first  thai 
brought  the  use  of  coaches  into  Eoglaad.  Although  Stow 
I  j  inoonraet  in  thas  attributing  tho  introdactloa  of  oom^ 
to  the  time  of  Eli^Jibeth,  there  ia  no  doubt  that  at  the 
period  he  indicates,  tho  uao  of  wheeled  vehiclea  began  to  be 
■o  common  that  it  then  became  a  prominent  public  fact, 
"  Little  bj  little,"  he  again  atatas^  "  thigr  bacama  osoal 
among  tho  aoWKtia  aod  oAaia  of  aort,  and  within  twenty 
years  became  a  greet  trade  of  conchmfiking.*  By  the 
beginning  of  the  17th  century  the  use  of  coaches  had 
become  so  prevalent  that  in  1601  tho  attention  of  Parlia- 
ment waa  dcawn  to  tho  aniyect  and  a  Bill "  to  restrain  tho 
exeaHfvo  oaa  of  eoadiea*  waa  intiodnced,  which,  however, 

was  rejected  on  the  second  reading.  Their  use  told  severely 
on  the  occupation  of  the  Thames  watermen,  and  Taylor  tha 
poet  and  waterman  complained  bitterly  hoth  ill  pnat  and 
verse  against  the  new-fangled  practice 

"Carroschss,  ooaches,  jade*,  and  Flanders  marei 
Doe  rob  us  of  oar  aharrit,  o;:r  >^  area,  our  fiuss. 
iniast  tlis  gmnd  we  stand  aad  knock  our  h««l% 
Whlkat  sU  ear  fseftt  mas  a«sy  « 


Ths  sneers  of  wits  and  watermen  not* 
ooaehaa  became  ao  common,  that  in  tha  aariy  part  of  t&i 
17th  oantnzy  they  ware  eatimalad  to  nomher  more  than 

6000  in  London  and  its  surrounding  country. 

Yehidea  plying  for  public  convenience,  we  have  seen, 
were  in  existence  during  the  period  of  the  Roman  empire, 
aod  oonentrantly  with  the  renewal  of  carriage  lucomotion 
in  the  16th  eentuiy,  public  carriages  were  again  re- 
'  staMiahed.  Hackney  Coaches  were  first  introduced  in 
Franco  during  the  minority  of  Louis  XIY.  by  one  Micolaa 
Sanvage,  who  lived  at  the  sign  of  Saint  Flaera  in  Ao  Boo 
St  Martin,  ard  hence  hired  carriages  came  to  be  called 
Jaeru,  though  sveatoally  tha  naoaa  waa  restricted  to  aooh 
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aa  wcro  stationed  for  lure  iu  tlio  «treeLs.  Li  1C50  Cbarles 
Villenne  obtained  the  exclusive  privily  of  hiring  out 
faeru  in  Ctria  for  &  fajmeufe  (rf  iWlfy  livros.  The 
ptototyp*  of  tiie  iBodwn  onraiboa  fint  comnwDced  plying 

)a  the  itreets  of  Paris  on  tho  18tli  March  1662,  going  •.\X 
fixed  hoara,  at  a  stated  fare  of  five  aous.  Soldiers,  lackeys, 
I  tnd  liveiy  aenrtnts  wws  forbidden  to  enter  such  con- 


VijmioBi^  wliielt  wm  amMnneed  to  bo  jwicr  lAjU»grvDd 
emmoiitS  tt  tibertt  dm  jmtotma  de  mtriU.   to  tbo  tuna 

of  Cliarlcs  X.  the  omnibus  system  in  reality  was  established ; 
for  no  excloaioo  of  any  clajsa  or  condition  of  person  vrho 
tondorad  ilw  proper  fare  was  permitted  in  the  'rahicIoB  then 
put  on  variooB  routes,  and  tho  fact  ti  tho  oaiiiigai  boiag 
thus  at  the  service  of  all  gave  riflo  to  tho  prcaoDt  namo. 

ITaclcncy  coaches  were  firat  esUWishcd  in  London  in 
1626.  Writing  in  IC34  to  Lord  Stafford,  MrGarrard  says, — 
"Here  is  one  Captain  Bailey  ;  he  bath  been  a  sea  captain, 
but  now  Uvea  on  the  land,  about  this  city,  where  be  tries 
experiments.  He  hatU  erected,  according  to  his  ability, 
some  four  hackiioy-coachcs,  put  hia  men  in  livery,  and 
appointed  them  to  atand  at  the  May-pole  in  Uie  btrand, 
ginng  thorn  inatnuluma  at  what  i»to  to  earry  men  into 
several  parts  of  the  town,  where  all  day  they  niny  be  Lad. 
Other  hackney-men  Bccing  this  way,  they  flocked  to  tho 
same  place,  and  perform  their  journe}'8  at  the  same  rate, 
•0  that  aomatimea  there  ia  twenty  of  them  togathor." 

In  16S7  tbera  wen  in  I<ondon  and  Westniaator  so 
fewer  than  50  such  coaches  ;  in  1652  they  had  increased 
to  200,  and  in  1651  to  300,  employing  600  horses.  In 
1694  the  number  of  hackney  coaches  wuh  limited  to  700, 
and  in  1715  to  800.  Thus,  notwithatandigg  tho  ooiapeti- 
tien  of  aadsn  ehaira,  tiia  1iai»no7-ooaic&  hold  ita  ptsea  and 
grew  iu  importance  till  It  wsu,  about  1820,  supplanted  by 
the  eabrioUt  dt  fdace,  now  ahortened  into  "cab,"  which 
bad  previously  held  a  moat  important  pboe  in  Plaris. 
In  that  city  the  cabriolet  camo  into  great  public  favour 
about  the  middle  of  the  18th  century,  and  in  the  year 
1813  there  were  1150  such  vohiclefl  plying  in  the 
Parisian  streets.  The  original  cabriolet  was  a  kind  of 
hoodod  gig,  inside  which  the  driver  aot»  boaidaa  whom 
there  was  only  room  left  for  a  single  passenger.  Mr 
Han.som,  the  inventor  whose  name  attaches  to  tliu  London 
two-wheeled  vehicle  to  the  preaeut  day,  patented  his  cab 
first  in  the  rear  ld34w  It  consisted  originally  of  a  aquarc 
bodj  hong  in  dio  oantio  of  a  aqoara  fauant  wo  two  wlwela 
being  about  7  feet  6  inches  in  diameter,  the  same  height 
as  the  vehicle.  On  this  very  numerous  improvements  were 
quickly  made,  and  in  1836,  after  a  fresh  patent  had  been 
obtained  in  nama  of  Maaaia  QiUatt  and  Chanmaa,  a  enm- 
pany  was  fomod  for  aotabUUqg  hansom  caM  eaaentioUy 
the  same  as  now  in  ube. 

Of  coaches  poftsc^fing  a  history  the  two  best  known  in 
the  United  Kingdom  are  Her  Majesty's  state  coach,  and 
that  of  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London.  The  latter  ia  the 
oldost,  having  been  built,  or  at  leoat  flrat  nsed,  for  tlie 
procession  of  Sir  Charles  Asgil,  Lord  ifayor  elect,  in 
November  1757.  The  body  of  this  wonderful  vehicle  is 
not  supported  bj  apringi,  but  hung  on  leather  strapa ;  and 
the  whole  structure  is  very  richly  loaded  with  ornamental 
carving,  gilding,  and  paint-work.  The  different  panek  and 
the  do<3r8  contain  various  allegorical  groups  of  figures  re- 
presenting suitable  subjects  and  heraldic  devices  painted  in 
•apiritedmaanar.  Tboraynlatatoooaeli,  whiehisdeaeribed 
as  "  the  most  superb  carriage  ever  buitt,"  was  designed  by 
Sir  WUliam  Chambers,  the  paiutinga  on  it  were  executed 
by  Cipriani,  and  the  work  was  completed  in  1761<  The 
following  is  an  oflieial  description  of  it  • — 

"The  whole  of  tho  c-iniiac:!'  nn.l  Ihrxly  is  riiMy  oroanjented  with 
lniiT»l  and  carvel  worlc,  Ik  auiifnlly  >nlt.  Till-  Icr.fjtb,  H  fix-t ; 
iridtl^  8  fe>*t  3  inche*  ;  height.  12  foot ;  length  of  poic.  Vi  feet  4 


inches ;  weight,  4  tons.  The  cairiafo  and  body  of  the  oeodk  is  i 
poaed  ss  follows :— Of  four  Isige  Tiuon%  who  samnrt  the  bedj*  kg 
loar  brsoM^  covered  with  red  aMreooolBsttaiv  ornamented  wiM 
gilt  backlei^  the  two  flgam  plaosd  ia  fkont  «f  the  earriaca  bast 
the  driver,  aoA  «fa  vigmui/m  ia  the  seUaB  of  dimwiag  bjr  etUso 

sad  th<  cianai  lad  eeqiwtiiig  shells 
mansrAorthaOesia:  «B«4aaa 


e 

tt  the  beck  eaciy  the  inperial  fMKiea,  topfsd  With  tri^eatc  Vha 
driver's  foot-beara  Is  •  krg«  scallop  tbell, 
of  taeds  and  other  marin*  plaatc  TIm  pola  Hptassnts  a  biuijlo  ef 
Isaese ;  theaplinter  harlseompaesd  of  anehneaWog.  iasoiacfires 
beneath  a  roluted  shell,  and  each  end  tenniiiAliag  ia  the  hoM  «f  a 


erthei 


dolphin  :  and  the  wheels  are  imitated  from  those  tt  Htm 
triumphal  chariot  The  body  of  the  ooach  ia  conipoaed  of  ei^t 
palm-trees,  which,  branchinc  out  at  the  top,  iiutain  the  roof ;  a»l 
four  angular  trees  are  Iciadea  with  trophies  alluaire  to  th<^  vic'.^rieO 
obtainM  by  Great  Britain,  daring  the  late  glorious  war,  «upp<^rtc4 
by  four  lions'  heads.  On  the  centre  of  the  roof  stand  three  boyx 
representing  the  genii  of  England.  ScoUand,  and  Ireland,  satiport- 
ing  the  imperial  crown  of  Great  Britain,  and  holding  tn  their  haada 
the  seeptr^  sword  of  state,  and  enstgns  of  knighthoM  ;  their  bodies 
are  adorasd  with  festoons  of  laarel,  which  fall  from  thence  towards 
the  foor  ooraers.^  The  panels  and  doora  are  painted  with  appropri- 
ate emhlematlfal  devices,  and  the  linings  are  of  aoarlst  velrvt  XMJy 
entboid  with  aational  satUsBW." 

Modern  CarriageM. — The  forms  of  carriages  as  now  boDt 
are  so  nomarona  aa  ahiviat  to  dofjr  daaaifioatuo,  and  thiy 
altogethar  baflo  dotaOad  deaoription.  Tho  diiaata,  eoa> 

ditions  of  life,  and  various  other  circumstances  of  diftcrfat 
countries  have  originated  modi&od  forms  of  carriage  in  each 
of  them,  some  of  which  have  come  into  general  use,  while 
othata  are  seldom  seen  out  of  the  land  of  their  origin.  Mr 
O.  N.  Hooper,  of  the  firm  of  Hooper  St  Co.  of  London, 
wfio  li  L-i  given  valaahie  as-sistance  in  tho  prcparat'on  of 
the  present  article,  sappUea  the  following  table  of  modern 
eaniagaa  with  fiia  oonntrica  of  tiieir  otjgia : — 


Touch, 
chftriot 
HarondlO. 
Hritiska. 
l>n:>«ki. 
Cabnoltt. 
Cab  rhaeton. 
Mail  Phaeton. 
Gig  and  Tilbuiy. 

Fuurgnn. 
Dog-cart. 

QnafboBi 

Drag, 

Park  Phaeton. 


Doable 
Clarenoe. 
Wi 


Biltaiu^hanat^ 

Spider  phseloa. 

Rockaway. 

Char.4i«0tii 

Tarantas. 

Kibitka. 

Telega. 

TroikA. 

Outsiiii-  ear  on  two  ) 
or  four  whsds,  j 

Stedge. 

Ouriola. 


Kotw,  ikrlin. 

Coup*. 

Cal^he. 

Rritzska. 

Droitxalca. 

Cabriolet. 

Milord  or  Victoria 

Mail  phaeton. 

Tilbury. 

Curricle. 

lAndau. 

Foargon^ 

To^asc, 

Onaiboa.  | 

i'haeton  de  pare. 

rMtflMpi.  j 


WaMoaalla 

SocimU, 

T<eart 

ranier-k-aalade. 
Eilwogen. 


Vottanda  voyag& 


I 


Hungary  or  rruaaia.  | 


Auntria. 
r.rmiany  u)d 
Fnnce. 
England. 


lUly. 
Geruiaiij. 
Prance. 
Rngland. 
Franr<"       S!.!llil-<f r,' 

aa  Kngiishman). 
Eugliadt 


(Lonl  Brvmgham^. 


Germany. 
Amerioib 


Rmis. 


Ireland. 


tKocwav,  On 
/,  Oiaadi^  *«. 
nerwsy. 


In  addition  to  tius  list  there  are  nnmberloui  forms  of  fasqr 
carriage,  and  the  misdirected  iagonoitj  of  eoach-buildea  ia 

frequently  exercised  in  the  attempt  to  combine  the  fcatnrc* 
and  advantages  of  several  vciiiclos  in  one  strvictare, 
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gmnll^r  maasNRLlI  of  itDdaring  it  mdft  to  1w«Md 

with  comfort  or  safety  in  any  form. 

In  oompAiing  the  c^iogea  of  tho  present  day  wiih  ihtjut} 
«C  eadasr  periods  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  thst  m&ny 
tiimniatmw  apMt  hom  the  tkM  and  invaatioa  of  tba 
floaekliidUar  liaTe  oomUnad  to  modify,  or  to  MaaaallMla 
tho  modification,  of  mch  structurrau  The  condition  of 
streets  and  roads  was  such,  at  no  very  remote  date,  as 
to  pannit  of  only  the  moat  cautious  traffic  within  limited 
tnas  in  vabidM  of  gtmA  atiaagth,  aolidt^,  and  wat^t 
Tha  ptviBg  oC  atreata  aad  macadamiaaticii  o(  kigbw»]« 
giavs  daaignera  of  carriages  facilities  for  planning  vrhieua 
of  a  light,  aity  type  on  moro  elegant  lines,  of  which  oppor^ 
tonitiea  they  were  not  alow  to  take  advantage.  Again, 
to  the  introdoctiMi  of  nilwi^  aol  oo^  pnbUe 
co&chea  bat  prlvato  earriagea  lad  to  ba  bailt  wito  a  viaw 
to  ofTorJ  accommodation  for  undertaking  long  journeys, 
which  are  now  entirely  performed  by  railway,  and  that 
dfoaimtanca  also  now  aoaUaa  &a  aoaah-boilder  to  give 
primarjattantioa  tothaeoiiiibztvgraoafaloaes,  andaleganoa 
of  tha  vehklea  ha  eonatrueta.  Bnt  after  aUcnmnea  b  mad* 
for  all  such  circurnstancfs,  there  remains  to  ooach-builderB, 
and  especially  to  those  of  Great  Britain,  a  Tery  large  share 
of  credit,  for  the  inTcativA  skill  and  ingenuity  which  baa 
brought  the  modern  carriai^  to  that  parfaotko  of  workman- 
ahip  and  artistte  Itnidt  wbieh  H  avarywben  dLipIa]r8.  To 
enumerate  tlio  improvements  in  coach-building,  which  have 
been  effected  chiefly  in  the  present  oaatory,  would  demand 
a  aarodl  ipteater  apace  than  can  be  devoted  to  thia  aabject 
It  mask  soffioe  simply  to  point  to  the  Collinga  axle  inventad 
in  1792,  now  nnivenuly  adopted,  by  means  of  which 
wheels  require  oiling  only  once  in  seveml  jr.r  ritlis,  T]iii 
eUiptio  springs,  upon  which  nearly  all  carnages  are  now 
mewnted,  were  patented  by  Obaduh  Elliott  in  1804.  A 
great  many  ingenious  devices  have  also  bean  adopted  for 
facilitating  the  opening  and  dosing  of  the  head  of  landaus 
or  £uch  carriages  as  are  made  to  be  open  or  clow  at  pJc^si  rr. 
And  geaaraUj  coach-building  has  etgoyed  a  full  share  of  the 
flidTB^tagea  flawing  from  the  Inpravad  mechanieal  devieea 
•od  processes  of  modem  tim«!. 

Cooftmaiin^.— Coachmalcin;;  ia  a  combination  of  crafts 
rarely  united  ia  one  trade,  embracing,  as  it  docs,  work  in 
aock  diverse  materials  as  wood,  iron,  steel,  brass,  cloth, 
laatber,  ivory,  hair,  Ac,  A  great  division  of  labour  and 
ri!'T-'?rou8  highly  Ekillcd  artirana  are  conseqnently  employed 
ia  the  various  Ktagc.i  in  the  construction  of  a  high-class 
carriage.  Tho  workmen  include  body-makers,  who  build 
up  tha  part  in  which  persons  sit;  carriase-makera,  who 
Bake  or  iU  tegethar  all  the  under  porta  of  tho  TaUdo  on 
wliich  tho  body  rr-?-  ;  wheel  '.frights,  joiners,  and  fitters  ; 
trimmerst,  who  ht  up  tlio  iosldc  cf  the  carriage ;  aad  several 
claues  of  smiths  for  special  work  connected  with  the  iron 
fcamimb  azlas,  apringa»  Ac.  Fainting  is  an  important  part 
of  tbo  btuiBeM,  tboae  mofaaahig  it  being  (fivUed  into 
body,  carriage,  and  heraldry  or  ornamental  painters  ;  and 
aiter  the  painter  comes  the  polisher  who  gives  the  final 
IcilUant  polish  to  the  outside  of  the  whole  structure. 

A  vary  great  deal  in  tha  ooach-makiog  business  depends 
on  the  seleetion  of  malwiala.  Aah  ia  tba  bind  of  wood 
commonly  used  in  the  framework  T:  th  of  1  :  !y  and  carriage  ; 
and  tha  quality  boat  suited  for  body- wood  is  that  of  a  mild 
and  free  Mlafe^  while  for  the  euiiage  the  wood  cannot  be 
too  itiopg  or  robust.  FaU-grown  wood,  of  oonrsa^  ia  beat 
■oited  ibr  both  purposes,  and  tbo  plaoba  nittst  ba  aKoiwed 
to  lia  until  they  arc  in  pcrly  seasoned,  as  is  indeed  most 
essential  with  all  tho  wood  used  in  the  building  of  a  carriage. 
After  the  framework  is  made,  the  lower  par^  the  body 
ia  panelled  up  with  the  softest  bay  inabaginij,  pfaiin  and 
free  from  grain.  Tba  kinda  of  wood  fMienll j  ai^lied  to 
•re  «In  or  iaetie  lor  tiio  mtm,  oak 


for  tta  ^ekee,  and  ash  for  the  felloea  ;  bat  beeck  foDoaa 

nrf!  cfti^n  used,  snd  it  has  been  found  by  cxpcricncrj  that 
beech,  when  the  fc  il oes  are  cut  from  tho  log  shortly  after  it  ifi 
fcUed,  and  kept  until  they  be«omo  dry  before  being  put 
upon  wheela,  answers  admiraMj  for  this  pntpose,  Amorican 
hickory  ia  alao  one  of  tiia  beat  araiUble  wooda  for  apokeo 
fu  Well  as  Kirrtago  polf-5 ;  nni  a  largo  trade  ia  now  con- 
ducted bctwccQ  Great  BnUau  and  tho  United  States  in  tho 
importation  of  American  machine-made  bickcNj  wheels^ 
Oanadian  black  walnut  has  also  coma  into  wo  «•  »  eaV 
■iitato  for  mahogany  in  panelling,  and  many  otiwr  wooda 

Bie  nrailabic  for  Bpcrin.!  portiijtiii  <;f  rnrriagcs. 

Formerly,  in  the  making  of  coach-springs,  nothing  was 
used  but  Qennan  stoel,  which  from  its  hardness  was  more 
apt  to  snap  than  tho  f^g^ab  ateel  now  omplojod  for  that 
purpoaa.  Tba  ktlsr  oobUiMO  wifb  aopenor  elasticity  a 
strength  that  cniMea  the  spring-maker  to  fabric,^  his 
spnngs  at  least  ono-third  lighter,  while  thoy  stand  equal 
fatigue.  The  iron  mounting  of  coach-work  requicM  tho 
akiU  of  iperienoad  anitba;  for,  beaidea  acJidi^,  some 
degree  of  teeto  ia  nqnirito  to  fcra  the  abapea  and  aeta  of 
the  different  parts.  No  branch  of  coach-making  contributca 
more  to  the  elegant  of  the  vehicle  than  that  of  tho  painter 
Ulo  oolours  must  be  of  tho  best  quality  in  order  to  stand 
azponio  in  all  weatbera.  Iba  vamiab  naod  ia  eopal,  of 
whieb  Uiara  era  two  Unda^ — Hm  inert  for  flniaUng  tba 
tj  jily,  and.  the  second  for  finishing  the  carriage.  Between 
pamta  of  different  qualities  aad  Ttmish,  a  well -finished 
carriage  geta  from  twenty  to  tweotp^'OBr  separate  coats 
befoio  it  ia  iniabad.  SotvaeB  eaeb  coating  of  famish 
odkmr  and  vsmtsb  work  is  caref uHy  rubbed  amootb  and 
flat  with  pumice  or  Trie  paper,  and  tho  final  polkblo 

attained  by  rubbing  with  tho  palm  of  the  hand. 

The  growth  and  development  of  railway  travelling,  instead 
of  ehaoking  At  1M  of  horoa  drawn  Tahiolea,  or  injuring  the 
art  ef  tbo  ooaob-bailder,  baa  bad  a  very  powerful  influence 
in  the  opposite  direction.  Hull  n  ay  traTclling  has  caused 
an  enormous  increase  in  the  uae  of  tAb»  and  other  public 
vehicles,  while  increasing  wealth  has  multiplied  luxuriooa 
private  carriagea.  Tho  revival  of  the  driving  of  four-horso 
drags,  in  imitation  of  the  old  etage  coaches,  between  London 
and  various  suburban  towns  (one  goinj;  to  Brighton),  which 
has  taken  place  of  lato  years,  ia  dcaorring  of  note,  Thcao 
coaches  were  put  on  the  road  by  members  of  several  ariattK 
cratio  eloba,  not  with  a  view  to  profit  j  their  aneeeof^  liew- 
ever,  has  been  very  great 

As  a  coach  making  and  coaching  couiitrr,  England  Laa 
long  held  the  foremost  place.  "  Tho  road,"  ita  coaches, 
and  fbeir  diirora  flgnra  largely  in  the  popular  literature  of 
the  country,  and  the  perfection  of  coach  equipment  has 
been  an  unfailing  source  of  national  prida  Britiish  coach- 
builders  still  continno  to  hold,  nlmn..t  without  di;:putc,  tho 
highest  position  in  their  craft ;  and  that  ezpcndvo  luxury — 
a  fint-olass  London-bnilt  carnage — cannot,  for  honest  woric* 
manship,  handsome  lines,  and  boootifal  iinieb,  bo  excelled 
by  any  product  of  industry.  (j.  pa.) 

CARRICKFERGUR,  a  maritime  county  of  a  town,  and 
a  co-oztenaiva  parliamentary  borough  of  the  eama  name^  in 
the  provineo  Of  tJkler,  fai  Irdaod.  It  ia  ondoaad  by  Am 
county  of  Antrim,  except  on  ths  S.  where  it  is  ekirtcd  by 
die  Bay  of  Carrickfergu::  (Belfast  Lough).  It  comprises 
an  ores  of  16,702  acroa,  of  which  129  are  occupied  by  tho 
town.  Tb»  anrfaoa  is  in  general  hilly :  Jxi«gb  Menrae^  n 
Ukeof  about  9000100  in  ertent,isff88  feat  abovo  tho  bvol 
of  the  sea,  and  the  highczi  mountain,  Sllcvo  True,  which 
commands  a  magnificent  prcrpcct^  attoiuo  an  elevation  of 
1100  feet.  Tho  land  r.  -r  the  sca-shoro  is  an  allnvic! 
phun.  The  fsmw  sro  email,  except  in  the  hilly  diatnct, 
wliflio  glazing  ia  eanriod  on.  Tbo  diiof  cropa  ai«  oato  and 
potalooi^  for  wUdt  aea>^waed»-wlth  Kmc  and  vcgetaUo 
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matter,  forma  the  manare  ;  and  tli«  district  has  long  boen 
famous  for  the  manafactaro  of  dieeee.  The  flshuriea  are 
Taloahle  and  eztennvB,  and  ^  <9«lMS  tdlMl  off  the  cowi 
IK  higmj  priiid  for  their  mm  wad  flaTOur.  At  Duacrue, 
•boat  m  vdfe  and  a  haXt  from  Hm  town,  ob  tihe  property  of 
tlie  marquU  of  Downshire,  rock-ealt  of  remarkable  purity 
and  in  large  quantity  u  found  in  the  Triaasio  aandstone. 

According  to  ecdeaiastical  arrangement,  thia  borgal 
Qonntj  forma  *  aioflU  n«(onr  ia  the  dioan  ol  Oodhok 
The  populataoB  sumMnd  SBS 0  paoooi  in  1861,  and  9991 
in  1871,— 4230  males  and  5117  femikk  Tbi  ImnO^ 
rot  urns  one  member  to  parliament 

The  town  of  Carrickf«i:ga%  ftom  which  the  county  and 
•cyoining  baj  take  their  name,  ia  9^  nilaa  north-«aat  of 
Belfast  by  mL    It  atretchea  elong  the  ahore  of  BeUast 

IjOUgh,  13  about  one  laiki  in  length,  acd  zonAlstd  of  the  old 
or  walled  town  in  the  c«Dtr«,  the  Iriah  quarter  on  tlie 
weat,  and  the  Scotch  quarter  on  the  oaat, — ^the  laat  being 
chiefly  inhabited  by  fiahermen,  deacendanta  from  a  colony 
driven  by  religiooa  persecution  from  Oalloway  and  Ayr- 
lihire  about  the  year  166j.  Tlie  town  is  irregular' y  l  iuU, 
and  deficient  in  noatneea.  The  principal  bnildiug  i«  the 
M  otBtla,  atanding  on  a  projecting  rook,  tnm  wUeh  tho 

town  derivoa  tho  namn  Oirrick  ;  it  form^^rly  a  placfi  of 
much  strength,  &ud  i&  still  Ui-auitaiaud  as  tm  s^is-caiA,  and 
mounted  with  heavy  guoa.  The  ancient  donjon  or  keep, 
90loeiiah«ght»iBatiUui«>odpreaanr»tioo.  Thepahah 
obardhf  iS  antiqiiatod  oraduomi  atmolim,  wvt  originally 

a  chapel  or  orritorj  dependent  on  a  Francis  ran  moufijite  ry. 
The  entrance  to  a  aubterraneau  pa-y^o  between  the  two 
eatabliahmenta  ia  atill  jfieible  under  the  oommnnion>table 
^  tha  dumb.  Ikt  Uult  oa  tiw  att*  «(  th«  abof» 
mantikniail  luimailaiy,  mm  fonnarij  dio  ooatity  ot  Jkalrim 
prison.  The  court-houae,  which  adjoing  tbo  jail,  ia  a  neat 
modem  building.  When  Carrickfergua  waa  the  oounty 
town  of  Antrim  (which  it  ceased  to  be  in  1850),  the  aaiitea 
mn  hold  thank  Th«  tonca  haa  some  trade  in  domestie 
fmidaee  and  ia  Bnea  maaafintttrea,  there  being  sereral 
flax  spinnin;^  milla  and  a  bleacb-work  in  the  imniediara 
neighbourhwd.  Distilling  ia  carried  on  in  the  town. 
Yeasels  of  100  tona  burden  can  discharge  at  the  pier,  and 
there  is  a  patent  dip  on  tho  ahore.  The  population  of  the 
municipal  town  waa  8B48  in  1851.  and  4213  in  1871, 
with  an  cv'-i's'i  at  tlio  Intter  date  i.d  Tilirt  female-s.  In  1871 
667  were  OsthoUca  and  3646  Proteatanta,  and  of  tho  kttoc 
SO06  van  TtmbfUritm, 

Ib  the  rdgn  of  Qumb  Eliiabcth  the  town  obtained  a  charter, 
and  thia  wm  oonHrraed  by  Jamet  L,  who  addad  the  jniTilaga  of 
aendiog  two  boi^gaaaaa  to  tha  Iiiah  parlUment.  Tha  oorporation, 
howcrar,  waa  aupeneded,  nndcr  the  proiHnon*  of  tha  MnnldiMl 
RvTurm  Act  of  ISIO,  by  a  ba«rd  of  municipal  conmtiaatonara.  in 
1182,  John  di>  CourcT,  to  whom  H*nry  11.  had  grantad  all  the  p«rta 
of  UUtcr  be  could  obtain  poaacasion  of  hy  tixe  awoid,  Hxad  • 
colony  in  tliit  diiitnct.  De  Oottroy  bniU  tho  caatle  which  afterwarda 
came  into  posspsaion  of  the  De  Laoy  fivraLly.  who,  being  ^jeotad,  in- 
Tited  fidwarJ  Druc«  to  bcsit^  It  (181B).  After  a  deiperate  Tfiigt. 
ance  tho  gariiwiti  «uni>nder»d.  In  138fl,  the  town  wa»  bumed  hy 
th«  iHcota,  and  in  1400  was  daatroyed  by  tha  oombined  Scou  uid 
Irish.  Sdbsequently,  it  (nffarad  maoh  by  fiamiaa  and  the  occ«- 
nional  aswulti  of  tho  nelghboorinf^  IrUk  ehieftoina,  whoao  farottr 
'.he  townnmcn  were  at  length  nsccwitatcd  to  ■i;<-ur«  by  tbo  pdvmest 
of  ttu  annuuV  tribute.  In  tho  Kiim  of  Chajlm  I .  many  t>cotch 
Ouvenanten  iettl«d  in  tha  noi^},l>  ..  li  >.-l  Vj  i\-  1  the  peraeoutioc 
directed  against  them.  In  th«  dni  wara,  from  1841,  Carrickfcrguii 
waa  one  A  the  chief  plaoM  of  refn^^  for  tha  Proteatanta  of  the 
eonnly  of  Antrim;  and  on  Jnly  10,  1642,  the  flrat  Pr«abyt*ry  held 
in  Iri-Lind  tuct  there.  I:.  ;liit  yoar  the  nrtiaon  waa  oommandod 
by  Usueral  .Miinrcw,  wh-i  K,tv'.;t^  afterwaroa  rclinquiahed  the  c«ii»o 
of  the  EagUah  ParliAmc:  ■,  w\p.,  .a  -IftW  T.:r;iri.w.l  ;uid  Ukm  pnvnnr-.- 
by  Sir  Robert  Adiiir.  ,\  l  ,1  '.iter  pcn^xi  C-*mi,  1( f-' rj.-i) ■■  wiui  lidil  by 
the  ji-'-r*  i:vi",s  of  Jame*  1'.  ,  bn:  (omndercd  In  to  '.hit  fi  r-'i-a 

audcr  King  WiUiaas't  gsnenU  Scbomberg ;  and  m  IdSj  11 
Tinted  by  King  William,  who  Und«d  bore  on  hia  eiDeditioa  to 
IraUnd.    In  iftO  it  waa  narprlaed  by  •  French  aqoadron  trndsr 
Ceflsmodaa*  Thouo^  who  ImM  with  aheat  1400  amt,aad,  tfisr 
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hoUiag  ttaplaea  for  a  few  days,  mumM  II  ea  Aa  amrachaf 
the  latflhvoopa.  Eigbtean  yeeialalwBsal  JesMS,  in  Us  ahip  ^ 
"llMfa^"  aaeeeeded  ii  eaptarixic  Oa  •*Dnkik''  a  ftW*  Omf. 
ef-war,  tn  tte  Bel|^bomriag  bay ;  BBt  ha  Isft  wItt— t  mnlisHag  tts 

town. 

CARRICK  OX  3UIR,  a  town  of  Ireland  in  the  aouth 
riding  of  the  county  of  Tipperary,  province  of  Munster,  u 
situated  on  the  Snir,  14  milea  east  of  Clounel,  with  a 
station  on  tha  Watacftad  aad  Liawriah  nflwaj.   1%  wh 

formprly  r  walled  town,  Jinrl  rnn!nin<i  sorir  very  ancient 
buiidiuga,  fiucli  aa  the  panah  church  iiud  tiic  caatle,  ei«clei 
in  1309,  which  belongs  to  the  Butler  family.  On  the 
other  aida  of  the  nm.  bat  coaaactod  hy  a  biidg*  oi  the 
Uth  eaalaiy,  alaiids  m  anbaib  of  Oamekbeg,  irfUi  la 

abbey  fo-jnricd  in  13S6.  The  woollen  manufactorea  for 
which  the  town  wa.a  formerly  famous  still  give  etuplo^  uikiit 
to  about  iOO  people  ;  and  upwards  of  1000  are  at  work  in 
tha  Uaaa  aad  flas  faBtariaa  ▲  thiiviag  axpoct  tiada  it 
carriad  «a  ia  agrieahaial  prodeea,  aad  aula  in  aatanaivalf 
quarried  in  the  nel^iibourhnod.  Carrick  on-Suir  beciino  i 
place  of  importance  soon  after  the  Eugliah  oonqueat  <d 
Ireland,  and  it  still  girea  the  title  of  earl  to  a  bnadk  ti  iSbt 
BatlMiamgy.   fa^Jatioaia  1871,  7792. 

flARRTTO,  fa  its  geaeial  acceptation,  ia  a  peraoo  uka 
Kor.vrsT.ij  tbe  gijoJa   of  HmtLer  i>.>r   Lire.     In   it«  men? 
colloquial  ua&  li  vfij--.  applied  to  the  clasa  of  men,  now 
readand  comp&rati  ely  ahaolato  If  <lia  lailwar  ajfilMB, 
:irho  MaTajed  goods  in  carta  or  waingoas  an.  wa  poUic 
roada.   In  jnriaprudance,  however,  tha  term  ia  eolleelivaly 
!ipfili<>d  tj  all  convejnrh  of  property,  wht'di  r  ly  lander 
water  ;  and  in  this  aeoac  the  late  changes  and  enlargt^u^ciil^ 
of  the  system  of  tnatft  throughont  the  Vorld  have  gi^^c 
■dditional  importance  to  the  subject    The  law  by  which 
earrieta,  both  by  land  and  sea,  are  made  reaponsiblo  for  tha 
goods  iiii.'UHu  l  to  them,  is  founded  on  the  pnetorian  edict 
of  the  civil  kw,  to  which  the  ninth  title  of  the  foarth  book 
of  tha  Ftadeet  ia  darotad.   Tlia  adiol  iladf  m  aoaiaiaed 
in  theeo  few  worda,  "fiottfaf,  c&ujxmfS,  ttabulnrii,  ^u;-! 
cnfu$quf  tal'.-um  /ore  rteeperint,    nui   rttiUutni,   sj.  tj* 
iudidum  dabn."    The  beautiful  aimplicity  of  the  rule  co 
annoaaced  haa  had  a  moat  beaaficial  inflaiiB<ia  on  tha 
conunaiaa  of  tha  mwld.   Tlnoagiioat  tiia  gtaat  eirifiaed 
rrpion  whieb  )ook  ite  law  directly  from  the  Roman  fountain, 
and  through  the  other  leas  driliied  countriea  which  followed 
the  aame  commercial  coda^Hbid  a  foundation  for  the  {wia- 
dpla  tiiat  tba  oacmc'a  aagmnaat  to  tha  pnUin  ia  a  aon- 
liaok  of  iadaamit^.   It  boima  Mm,  in  Hbm  gaaanl  eaaa,  to 

deliTer  what  ho  had  Veen  entruatod  with,  or  ita  viluc, — 
thoa  aweeping  away  all  aecondary  questions  or  diacuaaioBs 
as  to  the  oonditiona  of  moia  or  Ioh  ddpahili^  on  his  pait 
under  which  Ja«  or  damage  may  have  oocnnad  ;  and  it 
left  any  limitationa  of  this  general  responsibility  to  be 
separately  adjusted  by  special  contract 

The  law  of  England  recogoiaea  a  distinctioo  betweea  a 
common  and  a  private  carrier.  Hia  foraiar  ia  one  who 
holds  himself  out  to  the  public  as  ready  to  carrv  fur  Lire 
from  place  to  place  the  goods  of  such  pcrttoua  as  chooaa  to 
employ  him.  The  owner  of  a  stage  c<wch,  a  taiiwaj 
company,  the  master  of  a  ganaml  ahip^  a  wharfinger 
carrying  gooda  oa  his  owa  ]i|^itan  aia  ooauaon  carriers : 
and  it  makee  no  difference  that  one  of  the  frr;.;-"  of  the 
journey  is  out  of  Ea^nd.  It  has  been  held,  howcTer, 
t  'J  i  t  a  peraon  who  carries  on^  I— Uprn  ii  aot  a 
Mrrier;  nor  of  oouna  ia  a  pofwn  who  meialjr  cngagea 
to  cany  the  goada  of  porliealar  iadindnalB.  If  a  man 
iir.f^nrta\-M  to  carry  goods  safely,  although  he  i*  not  a 
common  carrier,  and  is  to  have  nothing  for  the  carriage 
he  ia  reapon^fble  for  damage  sustained  by  his  negligeaea 
A  ooiaaioa  cairier  ia  subject  at  law  to  peculiar  liabilities. 
Ha  b  biniad  «o  carry  the  gooda  of  any  person  who  ofiera  to 
FarliiiUi«.iin|MalbMaiia|ood  iaa«m  te  Ilia  aantanL 
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'9M,  tar  «BiBph^  wbm  Ul  cmiue  is  foU,  or  the  article  is 
not  such  aa  he  is  in  the  habit  oFoonTeTing.  He  oagbt  to 
cany  the  gooda  la  the  u«uai  coorM  without  unDeceuaiy 
deriation  or  delay.  To  nuke  him  liable  thero  inuj^t  be  a 
do*  daiivuy  of  tb»  Ipodi  to  him  in  tiia  known  coane  of 
hii  haamm.  Si  dttigi  noil  to  iwbmMii?  nad  he 
moat  not  give  UDdue  preference  to  any  cuatninfir  or  cImb 
of  coatomera.  The  Utter  principle,  as  euforced  by  sutute, 
kM  eoBM  to  bo  of  great  importance  in  the  law  of  nilway 
MBfMiM.  la  fwpaet  of  goods  entruttad  to  lun,  the 
ewnWii  BnbiHtjr,  warn  linilad  by  a  speciil«oolnel»  ii,  m 
alrcadf  etat«d,  that  of  an  ins\irer.  Tnare  is  no  question 
of  negiigenoe  u  in  Um  CMeof  injniy  to  paaieogan,  for  the 
wututfhdmf^  to  may  mMj  and  wearelj.  Tho  law, 
Imwarer,  «zoepta  iomcs  or  iq|aii«i  ocwtiiotd  juMdiatafy 
by  the  act  of  Ood  or  the  king'a  anamiea  * — ^woitb  ^rUdi 
have  long  had  a  strict  technical  signification.  It  would 
sppoar  that  oooaealmeant  without  fraud,  on  the  pert  of  the 
cuala— r,  will  rdKa««  th«  carrier  from  hia  liabilitr  for 
negligence,  bnt  not  for  actual  mi^eatanee.  Fraud  or  decoit 
by  the  customer  {eg.,  in  miarepreoenting  the  real  Talue  of 
kb«  goods)  will  rwioTO  the  carrior  from  his  liability.  The 
wapoaaihiii^  of  tbooarriar  OMaaaonly  with  tha  daUTorj  of 
ttemte  to  tlie  propar  eouiiroaaL  Br  Aa  Outlaid  Act 
(11  Geo.  rV.  and  1  Will.  IV.  c  68)  the  liabilityof  carriers  for 
gold,  silver,  dec  (m  general  "  articles  of  great  value  in 
minll  oompaas ")  ia  determined.  Should  the  article  or 
weal  MBaad  £10  in  yaln^  tb*  rngdm  m  not  to  be  liable 
for  loM  vakm  mek  mdm  »  dadind  l9j^  enatomer,  and 
tho  carrier'i  mcreased  charge  paid.  Where  the  raloe  is 
thoa  doclared,  tha  carrier  may,  by  public  notice,  demand  nn 
ineraaaad  durge^  lor  whidi  he  mnatt  if  nqoirod,  rign  n 
iMi^  Fouling  rach  receipt  or  aotica^  tha  caniar  moat 
rafnod  the  increased  charge  and  remain  liable  as  at  common 
law.  Except  as  above  no  more  notice  or  declaration  ahall 
affect  a  carrier'a  liability  ;  but  he  may  make  special  con- 
Incto  irith  hia  coatomera,  The  camase  of  goods  by  rail- 
wayor  canal  or  by  sea  is  ■^uIt  <  t  to  special  regidationa.  (So© 
B^tlWATB  and  CHAiir££  l  AKry.)  A  carrier  of  passengers 
is  raaponsible  for  personal  injuriea  only  when  they  have 
haao  i>eomaa»A  bjr  his  negligence  or  want  of  skill  Where 
than  has  bean  «airtr(batory  negligenoe  on  the  part  of  Ae 
plaintiff, — i.e.,  where  he  might,  by  tho  exercise  of  ordinary 
care  have  avoided  the  consequences  of  the  defendant's 
negligence— he  is  not  entitled  to  recover.  Bv  9  and  10 
Viol  e.  93  (oommonlj  called  Lord  Oampbell'a  ix»>),  when  a 
B«oa%  darahas  ban  cnaad  by  aoeh  nflgK|;enee  as  wooU 
nave  entitled  him  to  an  action  had  he  survived,  an  action 
may  now  be  maintained  against  the  party  responsible  for 
the  negligence  on  behalf  of  the  wife,  bosband,  pcu^nt,  or 
child  of  the  deceased.  Frevioosly  such  caaea  had  been 
governed  by  the  maxim  actio  penonalii  moritur  cum 
pertona. 

CARRIER,  JiAX  Battiot  (1766-1794),  FrenchKevoln- 
tiooist,  one  of  the  actors  moat  in&moaa  for  emidty  in  tiie 
"Beign  of  Terror,"  was  bom  at  Yolai,  a  viUago  near 
AnriUac  in  Upper  Auvergno,  in  1 75G.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  Revolution  (1789),  be  merely  an  obscure  attorney; 
and  in  1792,  with  many  others  of  the seae  clasB»he  was 
chosen  depolf  to  Che  Kttional  Oonventioou  He  was 
already  known  as  one  of  the  influential  members  of  the 
Cordeliers  Club,  which  with  the  Jacobins  supported 
Robeapiene.  After  the  robjogation  of  Flanders  he  was  one 
of  the  eoamiBsionen  nominated  in  the  dose  of  1793  by  the 
Goavealion,  and  ssnt  into  ffaat  coonliy  to  cany  out  a 
general  spoliation  of  tho  inhabitants,  which  was  called 
'*  organizing  the  progress  of  liberty."  In  the  following  year 
he  took  part  in  establishing  the  revolutionary  tribumd,  and 
aid  cnenly  that  for  the  pweperity  of  the  republic  at  least 
kalf«iilip9palili0Bmnithe  "sDppmsed."  Hevotedlor 
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the  rlwth  of  Louis  XVI.,  was  one  of  the  fint  to  call  for 
the  artcH  cf  the  dnke  of  Orkana,  and  took  n  pnottuat 
part  in  the  revohition  of  Ifay  31  (overthrow  of  the 

Girondista).  After  a  mission  into  Norniflndy,  Carrier  was 
sent,  oarlyin  October  1793^  to  Nantes,  under  orders  from 
the  Conventioa  to  mppraae  tte  revolt  which  was  raging 
there,  by  the  most  severe  measnres.  Nothing  loath,  he 
es'.d.blished  a  revolutionary  tribunal,  and  formed  a  body  of 
desperate  men,  called  the  Legion  of  Marat,  for  the  purpoee 
of  destroying  in  the  swiftest  wm  the  msssM  of  prisoners 
hseped  together  in  the  jaik.  The  form  of  trbl  was  soon 

discontinued,  and  the  victims  were  sent  to  tho  guillotine  or 
shot  or  cut  down  in  the  prisons  en  ma*se.  Ue  also  had 
large  numbers  of  prisoners  put  on  board  a  vessel  with  a 
trap  door  in  its  bottom,  end  annk  in  the  Loire  by  n^t 
This  preessB.  first  of  the  nofiacfat  of  Nenlaa^  eaDed  by  its 
inventor  "  republican  baptism,"  was  twen^-five  times  re- 
peated, so  that  the  nver  beoame  polluted  with  corpees, 
and  n  decree  WSS  issued,  prohibiting  the  drinking  of  its 
water;  and  even  in  this  wholsaals  slaughter  of  men, 
women,  and  bttle  children,  there  were  special  aggravations. 
Such  was  the  terror  iriMpired  by  these  deeds  that  for  some 
time  no  one  dared  to  denounce  the  perpetiator,  who^  in  Itis 
rsporti  to  ti»e  Ckimmitteeof  I^iblie  &ifb^,  delibentalyli^ 
At  length  tho  horrible  truth  became  known,  and  Carrier 
was  recalled.  He  was  now  the  object  of  general  execration  ; 
and  although,  in  consequence  of  the  fall  of  Robeepierre  (9th 
Theimidor),  he  had  a  short  re^piti^  he  was  in  Nofantbat 
1 794  tried  before  the  rardnlioaaiylribaoBL  Thepneead 
ings  lasted  nearly  a  month,  and  on  the  16th  December, 
having  vainly  pl^od  the  orders  of  the  Convention  in  hit 
defence,  he  was  condemned  to  death  and  executed. 

CARRON,  a  small  village  of  Scotland,  in  the  county  d 
Stirling  and  parish  of  Larbert,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Carron  River,  about  two  milse  north-esst  of  Falkirk.  It  is 
of  importance  for  its  iion-worfci^  which  were  started  in  1 760 
by  a  uartered  compel^,  with  a  capital  of  X190,000.  Thore 
are  five  blast  fii maces  and  thirty-five  bloomary  forges,  and 
they  give  employment  to  upwards  of  2000  individuals. 
The  carronade,  a  short  kind  of  cannon  with  a  large  chamber 
for  the  powder,  is  so  called  becaose  it  was  first  made  in 
petfsetien  al  theee  worka.  The  ilver,  which  fUb  into  the 
Forth  three  miles  E.N.E.  of  Falkirk,  ia  interesting  as  at 
one  time  the  boundary  of  tho  Roman  empire  on  the  north- 
west In  the  neighbourhood,  are  the  ruins  of  the  ancient 
Gsmelon,  and  not  far  from  the  iron-works  is  the  sito  of  a 
now  deBDoBshed  monnment  of  great  antiquity  known  as 
Arthur's  Oven,  or  Oon.    The  population  ia  about  2500. 

CARSTARES,  William  (1649-1715),  a  Scottish  dergy- 
man,  born  at  Cathcart,  near  Glasgow,  on  the  11th  Fehmary 
1649,  was  the  son  of  the  £ev.  John  Cantarss,  a  member 
of  the  extreme  Covenanting  party  of  Protestors.  He  was 
educated  at  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  and  then  («a4ied 
over  to  Utrecht,  where  he  commenced  his  life-long  fiiend- 
diip  niA  tibe  prince  of  Orange,  end  began  to  take  an 
active  part  in  tho  politics  of  his  country.  At  thi.s  time 
the  state  of  Scotland  was  restless  and  unhappy  in  the 
extreme;  and  it  wa^  n.^tural,  therefore,  that  the  Qovem- 
montahoidd  desire  to  silence  Osntaies,  whom  it  had  several 
raesons  to  dUike.   He  was  the  intimeto  of  WilUam ;  he 

had  been  the  bearer  of  messages  between  the  disafTecteJ  in 
Scotland  and  Holland  ;  and  he  was  believed  to  bo  con- 
cerned with  Che  learned  Jamee  Stenart  in  the  authorship  of 
a  severe  pamphlet — Aa  Aeeuuit  Soetkmd'M  Gruvaneet 
by  reaion  of  the  D.  of  Lamiiriei/t  MMttrie,  humbiy  tm- 
JtTfd  to  hU  Sacred  Ifqfesty.  Accordingly,  on  his  return 
to  England,  at  the  close  of  1G74,  he  was  committed  to  the 
Tower;  the  following  year  he  was  transferred  to  Edin* 
burgh  Castle,  and  it  was  not  till  August  1679  that  he  m 
leleeaed    After  this  he  visiled  Inlaad,  end  tfiea  heeamo 
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>  ft  NoDoooformiat  congregatioD  at  G^taahant  Dor- 
lag  168S  1m  io  HoUaad,  bot  io  the  following  year  be 
WAS  again  ia  London,  and  was  implicated  in  tbe  R78  Hooae 
Plot.  On  its  diflcovery  he  was  exa.cn inc  i  bcfoni  tho  Fuottish 
Ooancil ;  bot»  thoogb  tb«  tortun  of  the  tbumb-acreir  was 
applied,  h«  ntvmi  Io  Hilar  »  void  till  Iw  was  Mnrsd 
that  his  ftdmiasions  would  not  be  tued  in  eviflr^T^rn,  and  in 
the  disclosures  be  ^ea  made  lie  displayed  grmt  diacrotion. 
On  bis  tetom  to  Holland  be  was  rewarded  by  William's 
■till  waraar  friendship,  and  tbe  post  of  ooart  ob^)Uin ;  and 
after  the  Barolntion  be  continued  to  bold  this  office,  under 
tbe  title  of  rojal  chaplain  for  Scotland.  Tic  tlio  con- 
Idaotial  adriaar  of  tbe  kin^  eapeciaUy  with  regiard  to  tba 
tflUraof  bii  iiallTa  owuilry,  and  randawd  importairt  lorriioa 
to  Preebyterianism,  in  promoting  tlic  pLcvolOUon Settlement 
At  the  aooessioQ  of  Anne,  Car&tarus  retained  bia  poet  as 
royal  ebaplain,  but  resided  in  Edinburgh,  baring  been 
elected  principal  of  tbe  UniTmitjr.  He  was  alao  mimster 
of  Qreyfriara,  and  afterwardi  el  8i  OOee,  and  was  four 
timaa  chos<:ii  u^LHlerator  of  the  Generil  Aaoemblj.  He 
took  an  important  nut,  too^  in  promotiQg  tbe  Unioo,  and 
was  aoaaiilled  by  Haiiay  and  otfaer  hading  SngUshmea 
concerning  it  Daring  Anne's  reign,  tbe  ebi^  objcnrt  of  bis 
policy  was  to  frustrate  tbe  measurea  which  were  planxuxl  by 
Lord  Oxford  to  strengthen  tbe  Episcopalian  Jacobites, — 
especially  a  Bill  for  extending  the  priTileges  of  the  Eplsoo- 
palians,  and  the  Bill  for  replsoing  in  the  bands  of  the  old 
patrous  tliu  right  of  patronage,  whiob  by^e  RevoJution 
Settlement  bad  been  THtod  aa  tho  oUmb  and.  tho  tto- 


On  tbe  aooession  of  Oeorgo  T.  CarstarnK  was  appointed, 
witL  five  others,  to  welcome  the  new  dynasty  in  the  name 
of  tbe  Scottish  Charch.  Ha  waa  reoeived  gradooaly  and 
with  hearty  thanks  for  his  services,  and  the  office  of  royal 
chaplain  was  again  conferred  upon  him.  A  few  mouths 
after  he  was  atrook  irttik  ^«flttj,  md  dM  OR  tho  181^ of 
December  1719. 

8m  StaU-pap*n  md  LtUm  mUmmi  U  WVUtm  flCgisui,  to 
wUob  la  pmfiml  a  lib  WXHM^  im;  aoA  81017^  CAmH^ 

CARTAQENA,  or  CSaxthaok^ta.  a  fortified  seaport  of 
SjMin  on  tba  HaditHniaaoa  Sa^ia  tb«  province  of  Murcia, 
and  99  miles  &  by  K  of  &e  town  of  tlut  name,  in  ZV  S6' 

N.  lat  and  1°  W.  long.  Tlio  tinva  stands  on  a  hill 
separated  by  a  little  plain  from  tbe  harbour ;  towarda  tbo 
N.  ttid  £.  it  eommunicatea  with  a  fertile  valley ;  on  dio 
S.  and  W.  it  ia  hemmed  in  by  high  mountains.  The 
harbour,  tho  finest  00  the  eastern  cosst  of  iSpaio,  ia  fringed 
bj  four  hilLs ;  and  the  ialand  oaUed  Lo  EMOBibvm,  the 
iBoiiat  Soombranm,  3^  nuUt  from  tho  atneir  entrance, 
aballara  ft  from  tit*  vuboeo  of  nind  and  wares.  Tbe 
harbour  is  li  :ir»  ahapod  and  deep,  except  near  its  centre, 
where  there  is  a  ledge  of  rocka  only  5  feet  under  water. 
On  tiM  aaatem  aide  is  a  breakwater  849  yarda  in  kngtb. 
A.  tramway  loads  from  the  port  to  the  centre  of  tbe  mining 
dbtrict,  a  distance  of  about  two  leagues.  The  streets  of 
the  town  are  spacious,  bat  not  imposing;  and  the  friability 
of  tba  atone  givea  the  houses  a  dilapidated  look.  Tbe 
bartaoka,  arsena],  wat  and  dry  docks,  marine  school,  parade, 
rope-walks,  and  the  fortifications,  are  oil  in  a  neglected  con- 
ditioo.  I^ta  mioea  near  tbe  town  are  Tery  prodootiva^ 
«nd  thoOMndi  «(  am  and  baaata  are  employed  In  traoa- 
porting  ores  of  lead,  iron,  crpp^r,  linc,  and  sulphtir  to 
tbe  ooast  In  1871  there  wcro  1  jO  blast-furnaces  and  76 
•malting  furnaces  at  work.  Tho  profits  vary  according  to 
tbe  prioos  of  English  coal  and  cuke.  Among  other  mineral 
products  of  Cartagena  may  be  mentioned  gypsum,  saltpetre, 
amethysts,  and  rubies.  Bsxrloy  and  wheat  are  grown  in  fair 
quantity,  and  there  are  some  exteniiTa  Tineyatda  and  oUva 
pnk  Esparto  grass  (^ipa  iwiacHwaioX  ft  ■pwiwof  wiahp 


DOW  much  used  in  paper  mmaiMtan^  ii  largely  grown  bi 
tbe  neighbourhood.  It  ia  Um  apart Ma^  or  fimi^  broom, 
of  the  utdent  Romans, — whenee  fbair  WuMUr  Ckrtageua, 

Carthago  Spartaria.  It  h  Htill  used  locally  foT  making 
ahoes,  abip'a  oablee^  mats,  and  a  kind  of  span  olotb.  Barilla, 
earthwwwe^  ^am,  and  dlk  are  abo  among  tba  aiaaa- 

facturee  of  Cartagena.  The  former  prevalence  of  ferer 
the  abandonment  oi  the  arsenal,  and  Uio  prosperity  of  tlit> 
neighbouring  port  of  Alicante  have  much  affected  die  trade 
of  tba  town  dniiag  thii  oantaty ;  tho  lail^raad  ooiniiwiniB»' 
tioD  whieih  noir  eilala  wiA  Horda  ptuiulaai,  howarar,  to 
bring  about  a  rovhal  of  its  commt  ri  i-.  Tho  imports  sr« 
chiefly  ooal  and  ooke  from  Walea  and  tho  uortb  of  England. 
Hm  principal  aaqtorli  wo  aqailo  grass  and  metaSie  oraa; 
195,000  tons  of  the  latter  were  shipped  in  1872,  almo«t 
wholly  to  Great  Bntain.  Tho  British  reBsela  cleared  la 
1872  were  244,  tonnage  113,015.  Of  foreign  Teasels  413 
were  oleam^  tonnage  184,933.  Tbe  sanitary  condition  of 
tbe  town  b  now  greatly  improred,  aa  the  Almajar  Harsh, 
which  formerly  cms'.od  much  intermittent  fever,  bis  been 
drained.  The  drinking-water  of  Cartagena  ia  not  good; 
hooBOient  and  food,  wrai  Ihe  ane^tkn  of  b(«*d<«ldfi^  are 
dcnr ;  and  there  are  mnnj  pacpen  ar.d  Tnpnr!icanls,  tn 
whom  no  public  relief  is  afforded.  Tbe  popuiaUon  in  ldi2l 
waa  estimated  at  26,000,  exdnaiTa  «l  IM  naneiB  ftnd  tha 
labourers  in  the  works  of  the  port 

Cart*g«na  wm  founded  »bout  the  year  2<3  B.C.  by  niiadralMl,and 
waa  ^llod  Carlhaija  A'ova  or  New  C«rth&g«,  to  distinguUh  it  {too 
ths  African  cit^  of  Carthage.  It  waa  eonTeniently  ajtuated  optxMtt 
to  tba  Csrthoginian  territory  In  Africa,  and  waa  early  noted  for  i'J 
harboor,  the  beat  on  the  nei«hbourinR  coaatof  Spain.  Itaiilverar.  l 
gold  mines  wer*  the  wurcu  ^;ti  r^:  y,  1  lith  both  to  the  Carthaginisr* 
and  to  the  Rotnana.  lu  21w  n.  u  t;;ia  important  plaoc,  lha  hraJ- 
qoartsrs  an  ;  irtaBuro  city  of  the  Putiic  artn^,  waa  stormed  and  talcra 
with  great  BU.jghier  by  P.  Scipia  The  aty  conlinucd  to  flouHih 
nndcr  tho  Romans,  who  maile  it  a  colony,  with  the  r  urn;  r\  \-mui 
Victrix  Julia  Nova  Carttiago.  In  <25  A.D.  it  wa»  pillafTi  J  smi  nearly 
deatroye<l  by  the  Goth*.  The  modern  Cart.igena  was  b.  'r  iFhopric 
till  tho  year  1219,  when  the  aoe  wa.^  mnovcd  to  Mnrcla.  It  wa*  r»- 
b  ul'.  ;  >  Philip  II.  of  Spftin,  for  the  «mke  of  ita  harbour.  In  ]"C<. 
iij  rJio  ^ \T  of  the  Spaniah  Suoocsjion,  it  waa  occupird  by  Sir  Jchri 
Li  ,jk-^  ;  i.nd  in  the  next  year  it  wa^  r  t  i-  r:  t  v  th-  :iike  of  BerwicL 
Oti  Ui-a  ith  November  182S  tba  town  capituUtcd  to  tho  French.  Ijj 
conaequcnco  of  the  iaanrrection  in  Spain,  Cartaecoa  was  in  1944  agmni 
the  «r«ne  of  warfare.  Go  the  33d  Angiut  I8/S  it  was  bombaRied 
by  t>  Sfjaniah  fleet  nndor  Admiral  Lobo«  ;  on  the  11th  October  a 
batLle  t  >k  place  off  the  tows,  betwc«a  tli*  ahips  of  th*  OoTcra* 
cu'Ut  &u<i  <hn  iiitranaigcntda,  and  oo  the  ISth  Jsftia^  1(74  0<rta> 
geas  WM  occupied  by  the  QoTsniauat  titx^ 

CABTACOiK  1,  or  C&imAOiVA,  a  wopoit  town  on  tho 

northern  ooast  of  South  America,  in  the  tJniled  States  of 
Colombia,  in  10'  25  A6"  iat.  and  76°  34'  W.  long,  It 
is  situated  on  a  low  sandy  island,  which,  with  the  ialand 
south  of  it,  Ti  rra  Eomba,  forms  tho  harbour  of  Cartagena. 
To  tho  east  o£  the  town,  and  connected  with  it  and  the 
mainland  by  bridges,  is  tbe  suburb  of  Xiximani,  on  another 
island.  The  honaaa  oC  Oartagann  are  of  stone,  with  lattices 
and  balooniea  of  wood,  and  am  regularly  built,  but  mostly 
only  one  Btory  high.  The  streets  are  woU-pavc  l,  Int  dark 
and  narrow ;  arrangements  baire  lately  been  made  for  light- 
ing than  hjpetnlanaifHi  Tbe  principal  buildings  are  the 
fortresses,  some  convents  and  churches,  nnd  the  public 
hospitals.  The  to\«-u  pt^easea  a  park  and  a  theatre.  The 
large  cisterna  in  the  walls  contain  a  supply  of  ezcelleDt 
water.  Tht  mean  tempaiatiuo  of  Outi^NM  ia  abont  63* 
Fabr.  Li  tiie  aomnar  tho  heat  ia  ozeeaatra,  and  ytllow 
fever  often  commits  great  ravages  ;  leprosy,  alao,  ia  not 
nnfrequcnt  Tbe  harbour,  which  is  eecoud  to  none  on  the 
north  coast  of  Sooth  America,  coren  40,000  acres;  it 
affords  complete  SPrtu-itT  to  ships  in  all  weathers,  and  great 
facilitica  for  loaduig  and  unloading.  It  is  divided  into 
three  nections,  Boca  Grande  and  Paacaballos,  and  th« 
Calder%  which  havo  ft  dopth  of  about  \i  fathoms ;  and 
BoGftChun^wbialiiido^c;   Ibe  ontinnoo  to  Boca  Cbiea 
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Its  narrowness,  th?  phnlIi".^-3  ^t  its  mouth,  and  tbe 
\mgalaiity  of  the  tides  rctider  a  pilot  neceeaary  for  8hi|)« 
ftaaag  thioagh  it  The  roadstead  for  krge  veMcls  U  about 
tiuMBulwIrwiitlMci^.  A,ebainof  wlV-Uk««i  whifilio^ 
inio  th»  Haj  dl  Ovtigviwto  th*  SLW.,  tod  ntaod  tofwirdi 
tbe  Magdalena,  in  »  valley  through  which  that  ri^er  may 
at  one  time  have  flowed,  waa  taken  advaatage  of  hj  the 
foaniards  in  former  tiiii»  for  the  oooattoetioil  tt  a  canaL 
Y«tf  little  catting  seema  to  hun  beta  monniy,  aeept  at 
CUtnar,  the  point  of  joaetion  witli  tfaa  riTsr.  Dtting 
the  War  of  Ti.r3ependenco  tbo  old  channel  liocatne  chokt-J 
up;  it  was  reopened,  however,  in  1846,  after  which  the 
ioodtng  of  the  ralley  rendered  the  channel  once  more 
Dnnavigable,  except  for  bargee  of  light  diaugh  t.  On  account 
»f  the  closing  of  the  Digue,  the  ^val  port  of  Barangnilla 
hu  been  created,  and  a  grcit  amount  of  commerce  has  been 
traosfetred  to  Santa  Martha.  Tho  lapidly  increaaing  r&- 
qatmnaiitt  of  trade  io  Colombia,  and  t£»  groat  superiority 
of  Cartagena  &s  a  shipping  depfit,  cannot  fail,  however,  of 
•ecttring  before  long  tho  reojj<;ning  of  the  ruute  by  tbe 
Digue.  The  imports  of  Cartagena  fri)m  tho  United  King- 
dom ara  ootton  good%  liaan  aad  wooUea  doth,  crockery- 
mn,  glaai,  entlwy  «tid  ImrdwaiaL  Hm  esporta  are  sugar, 
tobacco,  cofTee,  cotton,  diddivi  and  dje  woods,  ivor}'-nut.H, 
balaaoi  of  Tulu,  caoutchouc,  cocoo-nuta  and  fibre,  and 
hides.  Moat  of  tho  cotton  is  obtainad  from  wild  plants, 
and  t]i»  ciport  is  falling  off  yaar  ynaTf  aa  ia  alio  that  of 
eaoateliotie,  from  tlia  iniatafvl  taOimg  dowa  ti  tha  iadiap 

rubUr  ir-  r^.  Tlio  cultivation  of  sugar  bids  fair  to  succeed, 
for  the  climate  and  rich  soil  are  adapted  for  the  growth  of 
tha  etna.  Hm  difBcolty  of  obtaining  labour  has  hitherto 
been  a  clog  on  agricultural  enterprise  in  Cartagena,  llie 
Ttlne  of  bullion  exported  from  Cartagena  on  British  account 
in  the  year  cn  liiig  August  31,  1873,  wna  £G237.  Tho 
Tsloe  of  the  imports  was  X1S3,160 ;  tbe  customs  revenues, 
111,400.  Then  ara  no  daties  on  exports.  The  number 
of  Tessels  T\-ltirh  entered  tho  port  in  IHl'i  was  50,  tor-mrr 
30,637.  TtiO  jwpulation  of  C'artat^eno,  formerly  estimated 
at  28,000,  is  now  about  9000  only;  four  fifths  of  these 
an  black  or  aeloiuad  people,  Tha  town  of  Cartagana  is 
lha  eUaf  oanl  ananal  of  Kair  Oranado.  It  was  fonoded 
io  1533  by  Pedro  de  Heredia  ;  in  1541  it  was  seized  by 
the  Freoch ;  it  was  taken  in  1685  by  Sir  Francis  Drake, 
and  ia  16(7  by  the  French,  who  obtainad  from  it  over  a 
arillkm  of  aumajf.  In  1741  Vanioii  ttaatwoamfttlly  besieged 
the  town.  It  was  takan  by  Bolivar  in  1815,  and  sur- 
rendered to  the  royalists  in  the  iuru  year.  Finally,  it 
was  captured  by  the  republioaoa,  September  25,  1821. 

CARTAQO,  an  inland  town  of  Costa-Rica,  Central 
America,  on  a  river  of  the  same  name,  CO  miles  from  tbo 
Oalf  of  Nieoya,  The  town  suffered  sevt^rtly  from  an  earth- 
qaako  in  184],  and  has  sinre  then  decroa*cd  in  commercial 
importance,  while  the  population  has  been  reduced  from 
aboot  MOO  to  3000  inlubilaatsi.  Ilia  Toloao  Cartago, 
near  tbe  Io-rti,  is  11,480  feet  high. 

CARTAGO,  an  iriluiid  city  of  the  stato  of  Cauca,  in  the 
UducI  States  of  Colombia,  South  America,  130  miles 
Borth-weat  of  Bogota,  and  aitaatad  oo  the  Viega,anaffluant 
ti  tta  Caoea^   Tha  inhaUtanta,  nntnfaaHag  about  8000, 

carry  on  a  consi.-i-nible  trade  in  homed  cattle,  fruits,  coffee, 
cocoa,  and  tobacco.  The  climate  ia  dry  and  salubrious, 
sod  the  surrounding  country  well  cultivated. 

CABTE^  Troius  <168«-17S4),  an  Engliah  hiatocian, 
«M  bom  aft  Dnamoon,  near  Clifton,  in  1686.   He  was 

educated  nt  Oxford,  and  was  first  brought  into  public 
notice  by  his  controveniy  with  Dr  Chandler  regarding 
the  Irish  massacre,  in  which  he  defeiuied  Charles  L  His 
attachment  to  the  Stoarta  also  caused  him  to  remain  a  non- 
ioror,  and  on  tha  diacovary  of  the  plot  of  Atterbniy,  whose 


secretary  be  w«s,  he  «M  fotwd  to  flee  to  France.  Dtuing 

his  residence  in  that  country  be  collected  materials  for  an 
English  edition  of  Do  Thou  and  RigauJt.  These  papers 
wcro  purchased  by  Dr  Mead,  under  whose  direction  the 
book  vaa  published  in  a  very  handarwna  form.  Bai^g 
reeallad  to  England  throagfa  flm  hafloepee  of  Qiiaan 
Caroline,  ho  publi-^hn-^,  in  A  Gtiural  Aoeount  of  tAt 

Xeee*sary  MaUrials  for  a  Hxtiory  </  Englond.  Th«  task  of 
collecting  these  materials  he  undertook,  with  the  assistanee 
of  aobacHptiona  ftoB  noiona  aonroaab  Tho  flatvohima  of 
hia  hiatoiy,  wlueh  ia  only  of  vahia  tat  ita  vaat  and  oarefnl 
collection  of  fot  tA.was  published  in  1744.  By  tho  insertion 
in  it  eX  the  statement  that  the  king's  evil  had  been  cured 
by  the  Fretendor,  Ovta  forfeited  the  favour  of  most  of  his 
patnOflL  He,  bowaver,  continued  to  publish ;  and  the  2d 
Tolnme  appeared  In  1750,  the  3d  in  1762,  the  4th  in  1756. 
His  papers  became  the  property  of  the  University  of  Qs> 
ford,  and  ware  deposited  in  the  Bodleian  Library. 

CARTER,  EuzABiTK  (1717-1806),  a  celebntad  hdy 
scholar,  and  translator  of  the  works  of  Epictotii?,  wnf  tho 
daughter  of  the  Rev.  Dr  Carter  of  Deal  in  Kent,  and  was 
bom  in  that  town,  December  16,  1717.  Her  mother, 
Hai]gBret  Swajne  of  £are»  in  Donet*  lost  her  fortana  by 
ioveating  it  in  Ibe  Sooth  Ban  Stoeka,  aad  died  of  a  daditte 
whei:  Elizabeth  was  about  ten  yearn  old.  Dr  Carter 
educated  his  children,  boyi  and  girLg  alike;  but  Elisabeth's 
slowness  of  apprehenaloa  tired  ont  hU  patience,  and  it  was 
only  by  great  panafonoca  that  aha  canqnarid  her  natural 
fawapadty  for  laaming.  She  atadied  late  nt  n^ht  moA 
early  in  tho  morning,  taking-  st.ulT  and  chewing  green  tea 
to  keep  herself  awake ;  aad  she  so  injured  her  health  hf 
this  that  she  suffered  throughout  her  life  from  seven 
beadachea.  Miaa  Carter  learned  Greek  and  Latin  from 
her  father,  and  was  specially  proficient  in  Crock,  so  that 
Dr  Johnson  said  concerning  a  celebrated  scholar,  that  ho 
"  understood  Greek  better  than  any  one  whom  he  had  evoi 
known  except  Elixabeth  Carter."  She  leaned  alao Hebraw, 
French,  Qermaa,  Italian,  Spanish,  Portuguwj?,  an.^  lastly 
»ome  Arabic  She  studied  astronomy,  ancient  geography, 
and  ancient  and  modem  history.  In  1734  eome  of  her 
reraeo  appealed  in  the  Qmilmm't  MagadM  under  the 
signature  EHaa,**  Oarr  tfie  editor  being  •  flriend  of  ber 
father.  In  1738  sbe  published  a  small  collection  of  poems, 
and  next  year  she  translated  from  the  French  an  attack  on 
Pope's  S*»ay  on  Man  by  M.  OraoaaK  In  1739  appeared 
her  translation  from  the  Italiaa  of  Algarotti's  J^«w(onuin- 
itmo  jxr  h  JDamt,  calling  it  Sir  Imae  HeteUm't  FkHo$opkjf 
rrplaintd  for  t/u  u4#  of  the  Ladifi,  in  tix  Dialogutt  on  Light 
and  Cohur$.  Her  translation  of  Epictetus  was  undertaken 
in  1749  to  please  bor  friends  Dr  Seeker  (afterwards  arch* 
bishop  of  Canter'our)-)  and  Miss  Talbot,  to  whom  tho 
translation  was  scut,  sheet  by  sheet,  as  it  was  done.  This 
work  was  published  by  guinea  subscription  in  1758.  In 
1762  Miaa  Carter  printed  a  aeoond  eollection  of  poema.  Dr 
Garter,  from  1762  to  hta  death  la  1774.  Bved  with  Ua 
daughter  in  a  house  at  Deal,  which  she  had  purchased.  Het 
literary  earnings  wtro  augmented  by  an  annuity  settled  on 
her  in  1761  by  Sir  AVilliam  I'ulteney  and  his  wife,  who 
had  inherited  the  fortune  of  her  old  friend  Loid  B^;  nod 
she  had  another  ennuity  from  Ifia  ITontagn  after  that 
lady  had  become  a  widow.  Among  Mists  Carter's  friends 
and  correspondents  may  be  mentioned — Johnson  (whom 
she  come  to  know  throogh  Care  the  bookseller  in  1737, 
and  who  printed  one  or  two  of  her  papers  in  the  Rambler), 
Bishop  Botler,  Savage,  Horace  Walpole,  Richardson, 
Reynolds,  Burke,  Mrs  Montagu,  Hannah  More,  and  Mrs 
Veeey,  the  hostess  of  the  Ba*-IiUut.  Miss  Carter  never 
married,  and  lived  to  the  age  of  eighty-nine.  She  died  in 
Clargea  Street,  PiccadiUy,-!  f<06  ;  r.nd  h..-r  ric-i.hr'.v,  tliu  RoT. 
Montagu  Feunmgtuu,  pubiiahrd  h£r  Memoirs  m  ibUd 
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CARTESI ANISM 


BY  Cftiieaianism  is  here  meant  tho  philosopBy  developed 
principftUjr  in  Uio  works  of  Pes  Cartes^  Malel»«acbe, 
•lid  fljpuion.  It  is  UDpflMiU*  to  axhilnt  fb*  f dl  mtaniiig 
of  these  authors  except  in  connection,  for  tlfpy  are  all  ruled 
bf  ona  aod  the  mmo  thought  ia  differout  st^ca  of  lU 
flvolntioil.  It  may  be  trae  that  Mdebnnehe  and  Spinoza 
were  prepared,  the  fomier  bjr  (he  etudy  of  Augustine,  the 
latter  by  the  atndy  of  Jewish  pbiloeophy,  to  draw  from 
Cartesian  principles  consequences  which  Des  Cartas  never 
anti«ip«ted.  But  the  f oreiga  lifht  did  not  alter  the  picture 
M  wlucb  it  waa  caat^  Imt  only  let  it  be  aaen  mora  dearly. 
The  coDsequenceS  wan  Intimately  drawn.  It  may  be 
shown  that  they  lay  in  the  system  iruui  the  firat,  and  that 
they  were  evolved  by  notJiiog  but  its  ovrn  immanent 
dialectic.  At  tbo  aamo  time  it  is  not  likely  that  they 
would  ever  have  been  brought  into  such  clear  conscious- 
nesSt  or  expressed  with  such  consistency,  except  by  a 
philosopher  whooe  circumstances  and  character  had  com- 
pletely detadiad  him  from  aU  tbo  eoDTictions  and  pre 
judicea  of  the  ago.  In  Molebranchc,  Carteai  inisiu  found 
an  interpreter  whuae  meditative  spirit  waa  fostered  by  the 
otoiabar,  but  whose  speculative  boldness  was  restrained  by 
the  traJit  iiina  of  the  Catholic  church.  In  Spinoza  it  found 
onti  w  uo  waa  in  spirit  aad  position  more  completely  isolat<>d 
than  any  monk,  who  waa  removed  from  the  influence  of 
(ha  nlidmia  aa  wall  aa  (ha  leealar  worid  of  lita  time^  and 
who  in  nie  eglitade  aeenwd  aeeieely  ever  to  hear  any  Toiee 
but  the  voice  of  philosophy.  It  ia  because  Cartesianisni 
fuuud  such  a  pure  organ  of  expression  thi^  its  develop- 
ment is,  in  aome  sense,  eompleto  and  typiflaL  Its  prinoiplea 
have  bcfn  carried  tu  *h(  ir  iihiinate  result,  and  we  have 
before     all  tho  data  uocetMary  to  determine  their  value.  . 

Dks  Cabtxs  was,  in  the  full  anaa  of  the  void,  a  partaker 
of  (ha  modem  apirik.  Ha  waa  ai|aalfy  moved  by  the 
tondenciee  that  |nodnoed  (ha  Refonnation,  and  the 
tontleiu-iea  that  produced  the  revival  of  letters  and  Bcience. 
Lake  Erasmus  and  Bacon,  he  sought  to  escape  from  a 
transeendmt  and  onraal  philosophy  of  fha  other  woild,  to 
the  knowledge  of  man,  and  the  world  ho  Uvea  in.  But 
like  Luther,  he  found  within  huomn  experiencf^  among  the 
matters  nearest  to  man,  the  consciousness  of  Qod,  and 
therefore  hia  renunciation  of  scholasticism  did  not  end 
either  in  materialism,  or  in  that  absolute  distinction  between 
faith  and  reason  which  inevitably  leads  to  tho  downfall  of 
faith.  What  was  pecoliar  to  Dea  Carter  however,  was  tho 
apaenlative  interest  which  made  it  impoaribla  for  hhn  to 
rest  in  mere  oxpericnco,  whether  of  things  spiritual  or  things 
secular,  which  iiiadu  him  search,  both  in  our  consciousness 
of  God  and  our  consciousness  of  the  world,  for  the  links 
by  which  they  are  bound  to  the  cunaciouencss  of  self.  In 
both  cases  it  is  his  aim  to  go  back  to  tho  bo^finning,  to 
retrace  tho  unconscious  process  by  which  the  world  of 
experience  waa  built  op^  to  discover  the  hidden  logic  that 
eonneeta  the  difTeiant  parte  of  Ihe  straetare  of  belief,  to 
substitute  a  reasoned  system,  all  wli  j  <  Ivir.i  ;it;.  are  inter- 
dependent, for  an  unreesoned  congeries  of  opinions.  Henoe 
his  first  stop  involvea  tefleetioo,  doubt,  and  ahatiaction. 
Turning  the  cyo  of  reason  upon  itself,  he  tries  to  measure 
the  value  of  that  collection  of  beliefs  of  which  he  finds 
himself  possessed ;  and  the  first  thing  that  reflection 
aeema  to  diaoovat  ia  ita  accidental  and  nnoonnected 
ehuneter.  It  is  a  maes  of  incongruoua  materiak,  aesnmn- 
lated  without  Bystein  and  uiit^j.-ited.  Its  tlcnieiita  have 
been  put  togeUier  under  all  kinds  of  influences,  without 
aagr  aonaaioaa  intaUaetnal  process,  and  therelois  wa  can 
tefVBOtmiaBiwat  Ihaa   la  cadar  that  m  OMf  km 


su  h  assurance  we  must  unweave  Aa  «eb  of  experienee 
and  thought  whieh  we  have  woven  in  our  sleef^  (hat  wa 
may  begin  again  at  tiie  beginnuag  and  weave  it  over  again 

with  "clear  and  distinct "  consciousness  of  what  we  are 
doing.  De  omntbuM  dvbiUmdum  est.  We  must  free  our- 
selves by  c  '  decisive  efi'ort  from  tho  erelght  of  coatoiB, 
prejudice,  and  tradition  with  vAvch  our  ronsciotisneas  of 
the  world  has  been  overlaid,  that  lii  liml  cou.sciousnej«s  in 
its  simplest  and  moat  elementary  form  we  may  find  the 
true  beginniqg  of  knowledge.  The  method  of  doobt  k  at 
the  aama  time  *  metbod  of  abslnction,  by  wlddt  Dae 
Cartes  riaes  above  the  thi)ugl:t  of  the  [>artictJar  objecbi  of 
knowledge,  in  order  that  he  may  find  the  primary  truth  m 
which  lies  the  very  definition  of  knowledge,  or  Aa  reasoQ 
why  anything  cnn  bo  said  to  bo  true.  First  disappcnr--  th  > 
whole  maiiii  of  doyiiias  and  opiiuoiia  as  to  God  and  mwi 
which  are  confessedly  received  on  mere  authority.  Then 
the  suppled  evidenee  of  eanie  ia  rqectod,  for  external 
reality  is  not  immediately  given  in  eenietion.  It  is  aduow- 
IciIlv  :]  by  all  that  the  sen.soa  often  nilslead  us  as  to  the 
nature  of  tluoga  without  us,  and  pcrha^  they  may  also 
mislead  us  as  to  there  being  anything  without  na  alL 
Nay,  by  a  stretch  of  effort,  we  can  even  carry  donbt 
b^ond  this  point,  wo  can  doubt  even  mathematK^  tmlL 
Wien,  indeed,  we  have  our  thoughts  directed  to  the 
geometrical  demonstration,  when  the  steps  of  the  process 
are  immediately  before  our  minds,  we  cannot  but  assent 
to  the  j  ti  i  iiMtion  that  the  angleeof  a  triangle  are  equal  to 
two  right  angles;  but  when  wa  foiget  or  turn  away  our 
thoo^la  bom  anibh  damoaatmikiBf  wa  can  imagiaa  diat 
Oad  or  Bomo  powerful  spirit  is  playiiig  upon  our  minds  to 
deceive  them,  so  that  even  our  most  certain  judgments 
may  be  illusory.  In  this  nakva  manner  does  Dee  Cartes 
express  the  idea  that  there  are  necessities  of  thought  prior 
to,  and  presupposed  in  the  truth  of  geometry.  He  is 
seeking  to  strip  thought  of  all  the  "  lendings  "  that  seem 
to  come  to  it  from  anything  but  itself,  of  all  relation  to 
being  tbat  ean  be  aoppoaed  to  be  given  to  it  lEram  wttium^ 

that  ho  may  discover  tho  primary  unity  of  thought  and 
being  on  which  all  knowledge  depends.  And  this  ha 
finds  in  pure  self -consciousness.  Whatever  I  abstract  from, 
I  cannot  abstract  from  self,  from  the  "I  think"  that,  aa 
Kact  puts  it,  accompanies  all  our  ideas;  for  it  was  in 
fact  the  very  independence  of  this  universal  element  on  the 
partacnlan  (hat  inada  all  oar  previona  abatradion  poaaibia 
Even  donbt  reate  on  eertttude;  alona  with  eelf  I  eaunl 
get  rid  of  this  self.  By  an  eflbrt  of  thougLt  T  pieperala 
my  thinking  self  from  all  tbat  I  think,  but  the  thinking 
self  remains,  and  in  thinking  I  am.  Cogito  ergo  tvrn.  Tbe 
objective  j''rU'nient  of  sr'f-conaciousnesa  is  buurji  up  with 
or  iuvolveu  in  llio  very  faculty  of  judging,  and  therefore 
remains  when  we  abstract  from  all  other  objective  judg- 
ments I(  ie  an  amertion  involved  in  the  vaiy  piotma  by 
whieh  wa  dismtss  all  other  asaertiona.  Have  we  not  then 
a  right  to  regard  it  a-s  a  primitive  unity  of  thought  and 
being,  in  which  is  contained,  or  out  of  which  may  be  de- 
velu[)ed,  the  very  definition  of  cmthf 

The  sense  in  which  Dcss  Cartes  understood  his  first 
principle  becomes  clearer  when  we  look  at  his  answers  t^i 
the  objections  made  against  it.  On  the  one  hand  it  wa". 
challenged  by  thoaa  who  naked,  like  Oassendi,  why  ' 
argument  ahonld  be  baaed  especially  on  thought,  and  wny 
we  might  not  say  with  as  good  a  right  ir  i'  I'o  ergo  turn. 
Dee  Cartes  explains  that  it  is  only  aa  referred  to  conscious- 
ness  that  walking  is  an  evidence  of  my  existence ;  but  if  I 
My  « I  am  cooMieaa  «f  mlUqg,  tbaiafon  I  aiialt*  thm 
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«qaif*l«xt  to  e&j'ma,  **  I  thivlb  in  one  imtifflihr  wtj, 

thfr*«foro  I  exist"  But  it  13  not  thinking  in  a  particular 
way,  but  thinking  in  general  that  is  coextensive  with  ray 
existence.  I  am  uot  alnraya  conAcious  of  walking,  or  of 
ginr  other  cpeciol  atate  or  object,  bat  I  4m  almjt  ooo- 
at&m,  ffir«seept  in  eomdoiiMMM  there  ia  no  ego  or  ealf, 

and  wlicrrj  t.!irrn  i.;  rcnTciriu^^ne^yi  th^m  ia  rJwajl  AS  Bgo. 
Do  I  then  alwajB  timi^,  tjvcu  in  aloep,  itjka  tiis  objector; 
and  Dfls  Cartas  ezpoftes  himself  to  thn  criticisms  of  Locke, 
by  nmtnttining  tbtt  it  is  inwoauble  that  there  «bo;:li- 
•fw  be  ■&  interval  in  dn  mMntjoi  tBomdominim,  tod  by 

insistinf'  th:it  n.^  mm  is  pssr-ntially  a  thinkirr;  substance, 
tha  child  thinks,  ur  la  t>clI-cuu»cjoua,  ovcii  la  lUi  aiothor'i 
wombi.  The  difficultr  disappears  when  we  obeerre  that 
tlM  qoflitioii  u  to  th«  coadltiooe  aader  wliidi  lelf-coa- 
adcfuntm  ia  deTdoped  In  tlia  ioiUvIdaal  ImiMa  aabjeet, 

di'Ci  ri  it  ri.tT  rt  llio  n^tnr<5  of  Bolf-consciouaneas  in  itself,  or 
ia  Its  relation  to  knowledge.  The  force  of  Des  Cartes 'a 
tmuneot  really  liee  in  thia,  that  the  world  as  an  inteUig- 
{bb  world  exists  only  for  a  oonseioos  eelf,  and  that  thma- 
Ibia  die  onity  of  thought  and  being  in  sefroomdoaanaaa  h 
presappoeed  in  all  knc«'leJgn.  Of  tliia  self  it  ia  true  to  say 
that  it  exists  only  as  it  thinks,  and  that  it  thinks  always. 
Coffito  erjfosMs  is,  as  Des  Cartss  points  out,  notm^Uogism, 
but  the  aipriMiMi  ol  an  Jdaoti^y  iriuchia  diicamad  by  the 
diapla  iutattioB  of  ^  nlBd.^  B  it  irara  otiMnrise,  the 
la^ior  "otnne  quod  coital  exitttt"  would  require  to  have  been 
known  before  the  iiiixior  "  cogito" ;  whereas  on  the  contrary 
it  is  irom  the  immediate  cotoadoosneas  of  being  aa  contained 
in  aelf-conadoaaneM  that  that  ai^ior  can  aloM  ba  derived. 
Again,  whon  Hobbaa  and  oUian  argnad  that  fhinking  ia 
or  may  bo  a  property  of  a  material  snbstauoe,  Des  Cartes 
answera  that  the  question  whether  the  material  and  the 
sabstaoce  are  one  does  not  meet  ns  at  the  oatset, 
bal  «MI  onlf  ba  aolvad  after  «•  bav*  MMidaMd  what  is 
{■voItibcI  In  tiw  eonevplioa  ctf  ^ese  diftrent  aabitances 

reepectively.'  In  C'^.\y-f  wqt'U,  to  Vi-^-in  hy  trcatinp;  thinking,; 
as  a  qoality  of  a  miitcnal  substance,  la  to  go  outside  of  the 
intelligible  world  for  an  explanation  of  the  intelligible 
««lld.  It  is  to  ask  lor  aomwUiiiu  prior  to  that  which  is 
ftnt  in  Oxongbt.  If  it  ba  tnia'  uat  tiia  eoaaefoBBneaa  of 
self  is  thai  from  wL'ch  wa  cannot  abstract,  that  which  is 
ioTolved  in  the  kaowledge  of  anything,  then  to  go  beyond 
it  and  aeek  for  a  reason  or  explanation  of  it  in  Btaything 
da*  ia  to  flo  bmnd  tbo  bwiniuQg  of  knowladga;  it  ia  to 
Hik  for  a  knowtedge  befon  rnowHoga. 

Dea  Carti  ^  ^  wuvcr,  ia  ^IirnaeIf  unfaithful  to  this  point 
of  Tiew;  for.ntnctly  taken,  it  woold  involve  the  consequence, 
not  only  that  there  ia  nothing  prior  to  the  pure  oonscions- 
naaa  of  self,  bat  that  than  can  ba  no  object  which  ia  not 
in  neeaaaary  relation  to  it  Heme  there  can  be  no  abeolute 
oppoeition  between  thought  and  anything  else,  no  opposi- 
tion which  thought  itaelf  doaa  not  transcend.  Bat  Des 
Cartes  commiti  tto  mat  of  makiag  thought  the  property 
of  a  sabetanee,  a  m  coyiteau,  which  as  such  can  imTncdiritoIy 
or  directly  apprehend  nothing  but  tbongbta  <  r  j  j".^  ; 
while,  altogether  outside  of  theao  thouglil  i  and  ideas,  there 
is  another  subst.itico  characterized  by  the  property  of 
extension,  and  with  which  thought  has  netting  to  do. 
Matter  in  apace  is  thus  changed,  in  Kantian  kngaagi>,  :n*r 
a  "thing  in  itself,"  an  object  out  of  all  relation  to  lliu 
subject ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  mind  seems  to  be  shut  Up 
in  the  magic  circle  of  its  own  ideas,  without  any  capacity 
of  breaking  throng  the  eirdo  or  apprabendlng  any  nalHj 
but  itaelf.  Between  thought  and  beinj^,  in  spite  of  their 
nkjictive  unity  in  aelf-consdousueas,  a  greet  gulf  seems  still 
taha  tied,  which  cannot  be  croaaad  anlesa  tlumi^t  ahould 
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become  extended,  or  maltnr  fbink.   Bat  to  Dio  Outea  the 

doalisffl  is  aljsolute,  because  it  ia  a  prtanpposition  with 
which  he  starts.  Mmd  cannot  go  out  of  itself,  canticjt  deal 
with  anything  iiul  thought,  without  ccasmg  to  Iw  nund ; 
and  matter  moat  cease  to  be  mattor  ere  it  can  lose  its 
absofaHoaBtamality',  its  nature  as  having faorUf  eatfra  partes, 
and  aoqnire  tho  nnify  of  mind.  They  are  opposed  as  the 
divisible  end  iho  uitU visible,  and  there  i»  no  possible  cxut- 
ance  of  matter  in  thought  except  a  ruprcscntativo  exiKtcnco. 
The  ideal  (or,  as  Des  OMrtaa  caUa  it,  objective)  existence  of 
matter  m  thoa^t  and  tte  real  (or,  aa  Daa  Oartes  calla  it| 
formal)  existence  of  matter  thought  are  absolnt^f 

different  and  independent  tluL.|;a. 

It  was,  howeve.",  imjWBsible  for  Des  Cartes  to  be  content 
with  a  sahjaotiva  idaaiism  that  confined  all  knowledge  to 
tha  tanfeologioal  aKpraaaien  of  oaU-eooaekMianeaa  "  I  am  I," 

"  Wbat  I  pc-rceiTo  I  perceive  "  If  the  individual  is  to  find 
in  his  seii-eoubcioujjiicaj  tlio  pmiciple  of  all  knowledge, 
then  must  be  something  in  it  which  transcends  tlio  distino* 
tion  of  aalf  and  not  aaU,  which  cazriea  him  beyond  tho 
.Unit  ol  Ua  own  individoattty.  What  than  ia  Oo  point 

whnro  tbe  enVjjcctiTo  consciousnee"!  p;a.=sc9  out  into  the 
ofajaotive,  from  which  it  seemed  at  first  iiL<K>lutely  excluded  1 
Dea  Oartes  answers  that  it  ia  through  the  connection  of  tho 
ooQatiooMiON  tt  mil  witk  tha  ofmarionaneaa  of  Qod.  It  ia 
baeanaa  wa  flal  Ood  In  oar  idndB  tkat  wo  find  anyttiing 
els&  The  proof  of  Ood't  exiatence  is  therefore  the  hinge 
on  which  the  wh<At  Oarteeian  philosophy  turns,  and  it  is 
necessary  to  examine  the  nature  of  it  somewhat  closely. 

Daa  Garta%  in  fito  fint  flaoa^  tri*  to  oxtiaot  n  critairion 
of  tnith  oat  eif  ttM  ov^a  «rp»  mm.  Why  am  I  aaaotad  of 
my  o w  n  xistenoe  1  It  is  because  the  conception  uf  existenoa 
is  at  once  and  immediately  involved  in  Uie  oonadousnesa 
of  self.  I  can  logically  distingoiah  the  two  elementa,  bat 
laannoCaaparatethemi  wbiMwar  I  daadj  and  diatiMllj 
flonoeiTa  wi'  one,  I  am  foreed  lo  ^nk  fb«  otibor  ilong 

with  it.  But  this  givea  me  a  rule  for  all  judgtnenta  what- 
ever, a  prindpla  whidi  ia  related  to  tho  co^o  ergo  ram 
as  the  fomu  to  tto  material  principle  of  knowledge. 
Whatavar  wo  oannot  separate  from  the  olaar  and  ^ 
tinot  eoneeption  of  aoyuiing,  ncceaaarQy  belongs  to  it 
in  rcalil)-;  and  on  ihc  other  hand,  whatever  we  can 
serrate  from  the  clear  and  distinct  conception  of  any- 
thmg,  doea  not  neceaaarily  belong  to  it  in  reality*  Let 
ua  UMcafora  aet  an  object  clear^  bafora  n%  lat  w  aovor 
it  in  thooflht  eo  far  as  is  possible  from  all  oUier  olgeet^ 
and  we  sna^  at  onco  bo  aVde  to  determine  what  pro- 
perties and  relatiooa  are  essential,  and  what  are  not 
eaaential  to  ik  And  wo  And  empirically  that  any  object 
manifeata  a  property  or  relation  not  involved  in  the  clbar 
and  distinct  eoneeption  of  it,  we  can  say  with  certainty  that 
Burh  pmjiLTty  or  relation  does  not  belong  to  it  except  by 
arbitrary  arrangement,  or,  in  other  worda,  by  the  extoroal 
combination  of  tUi^  lASA  in  tbair  own  nataN  liavo  no 
affinity  or  connection. 

Now,  by  the  •pplieation  of  this  pnnciple,  we  might  at 
onco  ii.".,suru  oiir:-,'dvi,::i  (if  rijany  mathematical  tn.ilin. ;  bnl^ 
aa  has  been  already  ahown,  there  is  a  point  of  view  from 
which  we  may  doubt  even  these,  to  long  as  the  idea  of  • 
Ood  that  deceives  us  is  not  excluded.  If  it  is  not  r>  rt  n'n 
that  there  is  a  Ood  that  cannot  lie,  it  is  not  ceniiu  thai 
thf  ry  an  objeotivp  matter  in  space  to  which  mathematical 
truth  applies.  But  the  existence  of  Ood  may  be  proved  in 
twowaya  In  the  first  place  it  may  be  proved  tiinm^  tbo 

Erineiple  of  causality,  whir'i  i^  n  !^Hf  rridrnt  truth.  Wa 
avein  our  mind  many  idc^^i,  and  ficcoraing  to  the  principle 
of  causality,  all  these  ideas  n  u  t  t  f  derived  from  something 
that  contains  a  "  fannal "  reality  which  eorreaponds  to  their 
"  objective  "  realitj,  it^  whieh  «caldhBi*ot  laaat  aa  much 
laalityin  ita  oiialanea  oat  U  ttoo^  aa  tbagr  aoBtiia  in 
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muir  «xiatenoe  in  thoagbt.  Now  we  might  derivo  from 
MImIvw  not  only  the  idflM  of  otbtr  minds  like  our- 
■alvu,  bat  possibly  aUo  of  nuterid  object*,  ainee  these 

are  lower  in  tho  scale  of  existence  than  oursel  -  H,  and  it  i» 
conceivable  that  the  idea  of  theoi  might  be  got  by  omitting 
MOM  of  the  qualitiet  which  disttnguiah  ouneJvea.  But  the 
idea  of  God,  of  a  being  who  is  eternal  and  imnmtable, 
all  powerful,  all  wise,  and  all  good,  cannot  be  derived 
fruia  our  own  limited  and  imperfect  existence.  Tho 
origin,  therefore,  matt  be  songht  in  a  being  who  contains 
Mliiallj  bt  lammU  dl  libil  to  MwtRiiMd  in  «m  Urn  «f 
liim. 

To  tliia  axgument  it  was  objected  by  somo  of  the  critics 
of  Dcs  Cartea  that  the  idea  of  God  aa  the  infinite  Being  is 
merely  negative,  and  that  it  i«  deriTed  from  the  fiiute 
timpiy  by  alulnflltog  fram  Ita  oonditloini   Dee  CiriM 

answers  that  the  case  is  juat  the.  rcvcrae — the  infinite  is 
tho  |>ositive  idea,  and  the  tinite  m  the  negative,  and  there- 
fore the  former  ia  the  presuppoaition  of  the  latter.  As 
Kan^  afc  a  later  date,  pdotod  ool  that  space  is  not  a 
general  eonception,  abatracted  tnm  tiie  ideas  of  particalar 
spaces,  and  r«."pri  snnting  tho  common  element  in  thuiii,  lut 
that,  on  the  contrary,  tho  ideas  of  particular  spaces  &tz 
got  by  the  limitation  of  the  one  Infinite  space  that  ia  prior 
to  them,  so  Des  Cartea  maintains  in  genera]  that  the  idea 
of  the  finite  is  had  only  by  limitation  of  the  infinite,  and 
not  the  idea  of  the  infinite  by  abstraction  from  the  partic- 
ular determinations  of  the  finite.  It  is  a  necessary  con- 
sequence of  this  that  the  self-eoiiBdoasness  of  a  finite  being 
is  bonnd  npwith  the  conaciousn«3  of  the  inGnitc.  Ilence 
the  idea  of  Qod  ia  not  merely  one  among  other  idcaa  which 
wo  have,  but  it  is  tho  one  idea  that  is  necessary  to  our 

very  exiateuoe  aa  thinking  beings,  the  idea  through  which 
■kme  wo  can  think  ouicma,  or  anything  «]■■.   **  I  ought 

never  to  •appose,"  says  Des  Cartes,  "that  my  conception 
of  the  infinite  ia  a  negative  idea,  got  by  negation  of  the 
finite,  joat  as  I  ooaeeivo  npoio  to  be  merely  negation  of 
aovenMatk  ond  dwknwi  mer«ty  tho  nogaiion  of  light. 
On  the  eoDtmy,  I  aee  manifestly  that  tiioto  i>  taan reality 

in  the  infinite  than  in  tlio  finite  substance,  and  that  there- 
fore I  h&vo  ia  me  the  notion  of  the  infinite,  even  in  tome 
mnte  prior  to  tAe  notion  of  t/ieJbUUf  or,  in  Ol^  words, 
that  tho  notion  of  myself  in  some  eense  preaap|xieea  the 
notion  off  Ck>d;  for  how  could  I  doubt  or  desire,  how 
could  I  be  conscious  of  anything  as  a  want,  how  could  I 
know  that  I  am  not  altogether  perfect,  if  I  had  not  in  me 
the  idea  of  a  being  more  perfect  than  myaelf,  by  comparison 
with  whom  I  recognize  the  l!i  frrtj  jf  :r.y  own  existence!"' 
Dea  Cartea  then  goes  on  m  N^rioua  ways  to  illustrate  tho 
ihc-sL')  that  tho  conscioa.^;i-  of  a  defective  and  growing 
nature  cannot  give  rise  to  the  idea  of  infinite  perfeetion,  but 
on  the  eoBtrary,  proaupposea  it  Wo  ooold  not  think  of  a 
S'<ri'"<  of  approximations,  unless  there  were  somehow  pre- 
Bont  to  us  tho  idua  of  tho  completed  infinite  the  goal 
we  aim  at.  If  we  had  not  the  conaciouanoaa  of  ourselvoa 
M  floito  t»  rdatitm  to  tho  infinite^  either  wo  ahould  not  be 
oonadoitt  of  oonolvao  at  all,  or  wo  ahonld  be  conadoiu  of 
ouraelvea  aa  infinite.  The  image  of  Qod  is  so  impressed  by 
Him  upon  us,  that  we  "  conceive  that  resemblance  wherein 
the  ideo  of  Qod  ia  contained  by  the  same  bculty  wheioby 
we  tM  COMCiottS  of  ourselves."  In  other  words,  our  eon- 
■otoosneM  of  oanelvea  is  at  the  same  time  consdotuness  of 
our  finitud^  ■ndhottDo  of  OUT folotiov  to  n  being  wliois 
infinite. 

The  principle  which  nnderliee  the  reaaoniDg  of  Des  Cartes 
is,  that  to  be  conscious  of  a  limit,  is  to  tranaccnJ  it.  We 
could  not  feel  the  limits  either  upon  our  thought  or  upon 
nor  oaditenao^  w  oonld  not  donbt  or  doiin^  if  wo  did  not 
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already  apprehend  something  beyond  these  limiti*.  Nay, 
we  oouhi  not  bo  conioioiia  of  onr  eiistenoe  aa  iodiridaai 
selves,  if  wo  were  not  comeioos  of  that  which  ia  no4  ow- 

selvca,  and  of  a  unity  in  which  both  self  and  not-aelf  are 
included.  Our  individual  hfe  is  therefore  to  us  as  self- 
conscious  beings  a  part  of  a  wider  universal  life.  Doubt 
and  aapitation  ore  hot  tho  ntoif estation  of  thia  oawontnJ 
division  and  oontradietion  of  o  nature,  which,  as  eonoetooa 
of  itnelf,  ia  at  the  sanio  time  conscious  of  tho  whole  ia 
which  it  is  a  part  And  a.^  tho  existence  of  a  self  and  iit 
OOnadoUMiess  are  one,  BO  we  may  say  that  a  thinking bdag 
is  not  only  an  individual,  but  idways  in  some  seuM 
identified  with  that  universal  unity  of  being  to  which  it 
ia  essentially  related. 

If  Dea  Cartes  had  followed  out  this  line  of  thonght,  hs 
would  hoTo  been  bd  at  once  to  tho  pantheism  of  Spinooi, 
if  not  beyond  it.  As  it  ia,  he  is  on  the  ver;;o  of  c oatr  .- 
diction  with  himself  when  he  epeaks  of  thu  cuu&ciuui^ufiti 
of  Qod  as  in  some  tente  prior  to  the  consciousness  of  srIL 
How  can  injrUiing  be  prior  to  the  first  prioci[des  of  knoww 
ledge  t  It  IS  no  oBBwer  to  say  that  too  cooaeioQoness  of 
God  is  the  prindpium  essmdi  wliilo  tho  consciousness  of 
self  is  the  principium  co'jnasccndi.  For,  if  the  idc3  of 
Qod  is  prior  to  the  idea  of  Bclf,  kno'.skdgc  must  bagis 
whore  existence  begins,  with  Qod.  The  words  "  in  aosia 
sense,*  with  which  Dea  Cartes  qualifies  his  oaertion  of  ttu; 
priority  of  tho  idea  of  Ood,  only  betray  his  hcsititiun  and  Lis 
partial  consciousness  of  the  contradiction  in  whidx  he  i* 
involved.  Some  of  Dcs  Cartes's  critics  presented  this 
difficulty  to  him  in  another  form,  and  accused  him  of 
reasoning  in  a  circle  when  ho  said  that  it  ia  because  Gcd 
cannot  lie  that  wo  aro  ci-rtain  that  our  cle.ir  and  diatioct 
ideas  do  not  deceive  us.  The  very  existence  of  the  coii- 
sdoos  self,  tho  togito  eiyo  sum,  which  is  tho  fiiat  of  sO 
truths  and  therefore  priur  in  co.rtitude  to  the  eiiitencc  ol 
Qod,  is  believed  only  because  of  the  clearness  aud  distinct- 
ness with  which  we  apprehend  it  How  theo,  thaj  nrgned, 
could  Ood's  tnithfaljMss  bo  oar  secority  for  n  prine^ 
whidi  we  most  ose  in  order  to  prove  the  being  of  Goat 
Tho  an.swer  of  Dm  Cartes  ia  somewhat  hune.  We  cannot 
doubt  any  8clf-«vidcnt  principle,  or  av&a  any  truth  based 
on  a  self-evident  principle,  when  we  are  directly  cont«i»> 
plating  it  in  all  the  necessity  of  its  evidence ;  it  ia  <aiiy 
when  we  forget  or  turn  away  from  this  evidence,  and  begin 
to  think  of  the  poeaibility  of  a  deceitful  God,  that  a  duubl 
arises  which  cannot  be  removed  except  by  the  conviction 
that  Qod  is  true.*  It  can  scarcely  bo  said  that  this  is  a 
dignus  vindice  nodus,  or  that  Qod  can  fitly  r'.j  r'S'ir  r.  ■  s 
kind  of  secuud  best  rcsourca  to  the  forgetful  spirit  that  hxi 
lost  ita  diroct  hold  on  truth  and  its  faith  in  itself.  Qod, 
truth,  and  the  human  spirit  are  thua  conceived  as  having 
merely  octemsl  and  acddeotal  retetioRs  with  oadi  othae. 

What  Dc*  Cartes,  however,  is  really  expressing  in  this 
exoteric  way,  is  simply  that  beneath,  and  beyoad  nil  par- 
ticular truth.s  lies  the  great  general  truth  of  tlio  unity 
of  thought  and  exiateooe.  In  contemplatiog  particukr 
truth,  we  may  not  consciously  rslato  it  to  this  unity,  bit 
when  wo  have  to  defend  ourselves  against  scepticism,  wo 
are  forced  to  realize  this  relation.  The  ultimate  answer  to 
any  attack  upon  a  special  aspect  or  element  of  truth  mu&i 
be  to  show  that  tho  iaCe  of  truth  itad^  the  posaibiU^  U 
koowledge  is  iofolved  in  tho  rejection  of  it,  end  that  wo 
cannot  doubt  it  without  doubting  rca-son  itself.  V.wt  to 
doubt  reason  is,  in  the  language  of  Dea  Cartes,  to  doubt  ;be 
truthfulness  of  God,  for,  in  his  view,  tlw  idea  of  G.  d  a 
involved  in  the  Tety  constitution  of  reason.  Taken  in  this 
way  then,  the  import  of  Dea  Cartes's  answer  is,  that  the 
oonseioiiansM  of  oslf,  liko  orsiy  other  partionbr  traS^  is 
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vol  at  int  MB  to  rpil  on  As  «oiiaebwmaH  of  Gcd,  bat 
thtX  when  we  reali'To  what  it  moans  we  roe  that  it  does  so 
iwL  Bat  U  this  be  ao,  then  in  making  the  coDaciouancas 
«f  lalf  hk  ink  prindpl*  of  kMwladfB^  Dca  Cartes  has 
■topp«d  short  of  th*  troth.  It  MA  wij  be  the  first 
prindpla  if  it  is  nndentood  sot  aa  tlia  contdomaaaa  of  the 
iodividaal  self,  b  i*.  '.n  a  sense  in  which  the  coniicioiDHiiaa  of 
aalf  ia  ideotic&i  with  the  coosoionsnesa  of  Qod. 

Daa  Gutaa,  luvwaver,  ia  far  from  a  dear  apprahenaieil  of 
the  TjJtimato  unity  cf  thouj^ht  and  being,  ri-hirft  r.f-vnrthdeas 
he  strires  to  tind  m  Qod.  Beginaing  with  an  abaoluto 
aapafitloB  of  the  ret  cofitant  from  the  ret  exteiua,  he  is 
aoatinnanj  falliag  bhek  into  daallam  joat  whan  ha  aaanaad 
to  Imw  aaeapod  fnun  it  Bran  in  Ckid  tiia  alwdola  vni^, 
iflea  and  reality  fall  asunder;  our  idea  of  God  is  not  God 
in  ns,  it  is  only  ao  idea  of  which  God's  existence  is  the 
eaoaat  But  the  cate^oijaC  caasality,  if  it  forma  a  bridge 
batwaen  different  things,  na  bara  batwoan  knowing  and 
being,  at  the  same  time  repels  tham  from  each  other.  It 
b  a  category  of  external  relation  which  may  be  adequate 
to  expru:is  the  relation  of  the  finite  to  the  finite,  but  not 
the  relation  of  the  finite  to  the  infinite.  We  cannot  con* 
ceive  Qod  as  the  catise  of  our  iiloa  of  biin,  without  making 
God  a  purely  objectiro  and  tliorofore  finite  existence.  Nor 
is  the  caAO  better  when  we  tarn  to  the  so-called  onto- 
logical  argament^ — that  axiatanea  ia  neesaaarily  involved  in 
tba  idan  of  CM,  jnat  aa  tha  {noperly  of  Itaving  ha  angles 
equal  to  two  right  angles  is  involvf-r^  in  the  idea  of  a 
Insngio.  If  indeed  we  understood  this  as  meaning  that 
thofl^t  taanscends  the  diatiiiotMa  batween  itself  and 
arirtianrit  therefor*  adalaMa  annnot  be  a  thing 

in  itaalf  o«t  of  thought,  bot  moat  be  an  intelligible  world 
that  exist-i  as  surh  onlj  for  the  thinking  being,  there  is 
soma  force  in  the  argument  But  this  meaning  wo  cannot 
find  in  Des  Cartes,  or  to  find  it  we  must  make  him 
incoaaistent  with  himself.  He  was  so  far  from  having 
quelled  the  phsntom  "  thing  in  itself,"  that  he  treated 
matter  ill  ".pace  as  such  a  thing,  and  tliui  confused 
aitanuditj  of  space  with  eztemalitj  to  the  mind.  On  this 
daaKatio  baaia^  tka  ontolegiaal  ugomaot  becomea  a  mani- 
fest paralogism,  and  lir^  o^rn  to  all  the  objections  that 
Kant  brought  against  it.  ihat  the  idea  of  God  involvea 
anatanea  proves  only  that  God,  if  he  exists  at  all,  exists 
bytho  naeaaaitjof  hia  bainA  But  tha  link  that  ahntt  bind 
thought  to  aiirtaBoa  ia  itifi  tNMting,  and,  in  afloafalaiicj 
with  the  odiar  pmwuMaitiaiM  of  Daa  Owtea  ft  aaaiMt  be 
tnpplied. 

But  again,  even  if  we  alknr  toDaa  Cartes  that  Ood  is  the 
oai^  of  thought  and  being,  we  moat  i^aak  what  kind  of 
onityt    Is  it  a  mere  generic  nnitjr,  reached  bj  abstraction, 

»  .  !  tbereforo  leaving  out  all  the  distinguishing  character- 
istics of  the  particulan  nndar  it  1  Or  is  it  a  concrete  unity 
to  which  tha  yMttenlar  alaaanta  are  subordinated,  bat  in 
which  they  are  nevertheless  included  ?  To  answer  this 
question,  we  need  only  louk  at  the  relation  of  the  finite  to 
the  infinite,  aa  it  Ls  expressed  in  the  piiMago  already  qucjtod, 
and  in  many  otheis.  Daa  Oartaa  always  speaks  of  the 
inflnft*  ta  a  parely  aflrnatNa  or  poaftfra  aziataneab  and  of 
the  finite  in  sn  far  o^^  it  i?  di^tincni'lT'd  from  the  infinite, 
sa  purely  oegauve,  or  in  other  words  as  a  nonentity.  "  I 
sm,"  he  says,  "  a  mean  between  Ood  and  nothing,  between 
tha  Snpreme  Being  and  not-being.  In  so  far  aa  I  am 
ersalad  by  God,  thara  ia  nothSng  in  me  that  can  dacafva  me 
or  lead  me  into  error.  But  on  the  other  hand,  if  I  consider 
myaeU  as  participating  in  notbingnese,  or  not-being,  inas- 
mndi  as  I  am  not  mjrself  the  Supreme  Being,  but  in  many 
ways  dafeetive,  I  find  mp.e!f  rTpnird  tn  an  infinity  of  errors. 
Thus  error  aa  auch  id  not  something  real  that  depends  on 
Uod,  but  simply  a  defect;  I  do  not  need  to  explain  it  by 
maaoa  of  auy  afacial  faenlty  baatowad  on  ma  by  God,  but 


merely  by  the  fact  that  the  faculty  for  disoeniiug  truth 
from  error  with  w  h:i  h  l  o  fia.^  endowed  mo,  is  not  infinite.** 
But  if  we  foUow  out  this  principle  to  ita  logical  rasolt.  w* 
mast  say  not  onlytliat  amr  iaa  oonaaqoaneeof  Ibiitoda,  bat 
also  that  the  very  exitt'-n-"  of  the  finit«  as  such  is  aa  error 
or  illusion.  Ail  finitudc.  ail  detenoiaation,  according  to  the 
well-known  Spinozistic  aphorism,  is  negation,  and  negation 
cannot  oonstitata  nality.  To  know  tka  mli^  of  thi^gi, 
lhanfora,  w*  ham  to  abatmetftmn  ttalrllmfli^  or  in  othar 
words,  the  only  reality  is  the  infinite.  Finite  being,  qua 
finite,  has  no  existence,  aod  finite  self-conscioasness,  con- 
sdonsness  of  a  self  in  opposition  to,  or  limited  bj,  a  not^elf 
ia  an  illoaion.  But  Daa.Gartaa  doaa  not  Una  laaaoB.  He 
doaa  not  "  anything  in  tha  natora  of  tiha  inHnlto  wbidi 
should  cv  lude  the  existence  of  finite  things."  "What" 
he  asks  "  would  become  of  tha  power  of  that  imaginary 
infinite  if  it  could  crMtonoUiingf  PtoMaiving  in  ourselves 
the  power  of  thinking,  we  can  easily  conceive  that  there 
ahotiJd  be  a  greater  intelligence  elsewherei  And  even  if  we 
should  suppose  that  intelligence  increased  ad  iufiuitum,  we 
need  not  fear  that  oar  own  would  be  lessened.  And  tho 
aame  ia  IRM  «l  all  oOer  attribntaa  wMeik  we  ascribe  to  God, 
even  of  bis  power,  provided  only  that  wo  do  not  suppose 
that  the  power  in  u«  ia  nut  subjected  to  God's  will  la 
all  points,  therefore.  He  is  infinite  without  any  exclusion 
of  created  things."*  Tha  troth  of  tbia  view  wa  need  not 
dispute  ;  the  question  ^  as  to  it*  cooriMaBcy  with  OartaaiaB 
principles.  It  may  be  a  hig|htt  idea  of  Cod  to  conoeifO 
him  aa  roTcaUiig  himself  in  and  to  finite  creatures ;  bat 
it  is  a  different  idea  from  that  wUdi  ia  impb'ad  in  Daa 
Cartes's  axpUnatioo*  of  emu;  II  ia  an  inconaiateB^  thai 
brings  Daa  Ciartaa  nearer  to  Cbriitiaatity,  and  Bearer  U 

may  also  be  «aid,  to  a  true  metaphysic  ;  but  it  i  i  i:  :  t  the 
less  an  inconuatcQcy  with  bis  fundamental  principles  which 
necessarily  disappears  in  their  subsequent  development 
To  conceive  the  finite  as  not  constituted  merely  by  the 
absence  of  some  of  the  positive  elements  of  the  infinite, 
but  as  in  ncres.^ary  unity  with  the  infinite  ;  to  conceive 
the  infinite  as  not  merely  that  which  has  no  limits,  or 
deteraiinalioDa,  but  aa  Art  which  is  self-deterauned  and 
self-manifesting,  which  through  all  finiludo  and  manifcsta' 
tion  rotums  upon  itself,  may  not  bo  crroncoua.  But  it 
would  not  be  difficult  to  show  that  the  adoption  of  such  a 
conception  inTolvaa  th*  t^eotion  or  modification  of  almoat 
every  doetrin*  of  the  Oarlealan  ayataOL 

In  connection  with  this  inconsistency  we  may  notioe  tha 
very  different  relations  in  which  Cartes  conceives  mind 
on  the  one  side  and  matter  on  the  other,  to  stand  towards 
God,  who  yet  is  the  cause  of  both,  and  naoat  theiefoia^  to 
the  principle  of  Ausality,  contain  in  himaalf  alt  that  « 
in  both.  Matter  and  mind  are  to  Des  Cartas  absolnte 
oppoaitea.  Whatever  can  be  aasert«d  of  mind  can  be 
denied  of  natter,  whalaver  can  be  asserted  of  matter  can 
be  denied  of  mind.  Matter  is  passive,  mind  is  sctive;  natter 
is  extended,  and  therefore  diVisible  ad  injtnitvm;  nind 
ia  an  indivisible  unity.  In  fact,  though  of  this  Des  Cartlt 
is  not  conscious  the  detennination  of  tha  one  is  mediated 
by  iu  oppositioa  to  tlie  other ;  Ao  Ideaa  of  objeet  and  aab- 
Jfct,  the  self  and  not-.wlf,  are  terms  of  a  relation  dfstin- 
guiahablo  but  inseparable.  But  in  the  idea  of  God  wo  must 
find  a  unity  which  transcends  this  difference  in  one  way  or 
another,  whetlier  by  eombiniog  the  two  under  n  liigher 
notion,  or,  aa  ft  woold  Ibe  mora  natnral  to  eacpeet  on  Oarteaian 
principles,  by  abstracting  equally  from  tho  particular 
characteristics  of  both.  De^  Cartes  really  does  neither,  or 
rather  he  acts  partly  on  tlio  one  principle  and  partly  on  thn 
other.  In  his  idea  of  God  he  abatraeta  from  the  properties 
of  matter  but  not  from  those  of  mind.    ••Ood,"  he  aaya, 
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"oMtiiMin  luidMlf/WDWiliifcr  all  that  ia  in  mind,  but  only 
mtintnttr  «Xi  Uul  ia  in  matter  or,  aa  he  elsewhere 
expraaaea  it  more  popularly,  he  u  mind,  but  be  ia  only  the 
erentur  of  matUr.  Aud  for  thiahe  givea  aahia  reaaon,  that 
matter  as  being  divisible  and  passive  is  eaaontially  imperfect. 
tjna  naiura  eorporit  wmMai  imperfeetionet  iiuohit,  and, 
therefore,  "  there  is  more  analogy  between  sounds  and 
eoWur«  thMi  there  ia  between  umteri&l  things  and  God." 
Bat  the  reel  imperfection  here  liea  in  the  abetractneea  of  the 
CarteaiMi  eoooej^on  ol  matter  aa  i^enly  axtaadedf  merely 
ftadf;  tnd  due  la  Meaeed  by  the  eqnat  •betametBeae  of 
the  conception  of  Tv'md  or  ^^clf  cooacioasnesB  aa  an  absolutely 
simple  acUrity,  a  pure  mtviligenoe  without  any  object  but 
itaelf.  If  matter  aa  absolutely  oppoaed  to  mind  is  imperfeeti 
mind  aa  abaolatelj  oppoeed  to  matter  ie  eqaeUy  toptifooi. 
In  feel  titey  we  tteeleraents  orlaelofli  of  e  vmty,  waA  loee 

nil  mnanlng  when  severe, 1  from  each  other,  and  if  we  aro  t<i 
Bcok  this  unity  by  abstraction,  we  must  equally  abstract 
from  botL 

The  leeolt  of  this  one-ndedness  is  seen  in  the  ieot  that 
Dea  Gbrtee,  wlio  begins  by  separating  mind  from  matter, 

ends  by  EndiriuT;  tlic  (i8a«nco  of  mind  in  pure  will,  i.e.,  m  pure 
formal  self-determination.  Hence  Qod's  will  is  conceived 
as  abeolatelly  arbitnij,  nok  determined  by  any  end  or  bw, 
for  all  laws,  even  Ae  neueaaary  truths  that  constitute  reason, 
spring  from  Ood^  determination,  and  do  not  prooodo  it. 
"He  is  the  author  of  tlm  <  r^i  nee  of  things  no  less  than  their 
existence,"  and  bis  will  has  no  reaaon  bat  his  wilL  In 
man  there  ia  an  intelligence  with  efeemal  lawa  or  tmUis 
involved  in  its  ftfrictnro,  w>iirh  bo  fur  limits  his  will 
"  III-  G[id^  thu  ruitufo  of  goofi  and  truth  already  determined 
by  G  i>  i,  at  d  his  will  cannot  be  moved  by  anything  elsei.* 
His  highest  freedom  oMiaiete  in  Imving  hie  vill  deteaniaed 
hf  n  clear  perception  of  010  Balore  of  good  end  troth,  and 
"he  is  norer  indifT"nn;nt  crcept  -n-hcT  ho  is  ignorant  of  it, 
or  at  l^t  does  not  see  it  so  dearly  as  to  be  lifted  above 
the  poesibility  of  donbt"'  Indifference  of  will  in  to  him 
"  the  lowest  fnde  of  IBmH^J'  Tet,  on  the  other  hand,  ia 
Mthing  doee  the  image  of  Ood  in  htm  ehov  ItaeV  more 

dearly  than  in  tlie  fact  that  his  will  ia  not  lin;'.*  d  1  y  Lin 
dear  and  distinct  knowledge,  but  is  "  in  a  manner  uiiiuito.  ' 
For  "there  is  no  object  of  any  wiOp  oven  the  infinite  will 
of  Ood,  to  which  our  will  does  not  extend."  '  Belief 
is  a  free  ect,  for  aa  we  can  yield  our  assent  to  the 
obscure  conceptions  presented  by  hi  rise  and  the  imagina- 
tioo,  and  thus  allow  onrselTaa  to  be  led  into  error,  ao 
OB  Um  other  hand  we  can  refnae  to  give  this  eseent,  or 
ft^low  ourselvee  to  be  detormine<^  hy  nnytli-n::  hnt  tho 
cleur  &iid  distinct  ideas  of  iotelligonco.  That  which  makes 
it  possible  for  us  to  err  is  that  also  in  which  the  divine 
imue  in  oe  ie  most  dear^  eaea.  We  cannot  hnve  the 
ffeedoB  of  Ood  whoae  will  eieetee  the  object  of  Ue 
knowledge ;  but  in  reserving  our  assent  for  the  clear  and 
distinct  perceptions  of  intelligenoe,  wo,  as  it  were,  re-enact 
for  oursdvea  the  divine  law,  and  repeal  ao  for  as  is  possible 
to  finite  beiofi,  the  tianeoeadenteet  of  will  in  whleh  tmth 
end  good  had  their  origin 

The  iohercnt  di  ff  -I  of  thin  view  ia  tho  divorce  it  makes 
between  the  form  and  the  matter  of  intelligence.  It  implies 
that  reaaon  or  self-oonsciousness  is  one  thing,  and  that 
tmth  ia  another  and  quite  different  thing,  which  h^-  h  n 
united  to  it  by  the  arbitrary  will  of  Ood.  Tuc  tamu 
I  i»(  rnal  ri  ncef  tion  of  the  relation  of  truth  to  the  mind  is 
involved  in  the  doctrine  of  innate  ideaa.  It  is  true  that 
Dee  Cartes  did  not  hold  that  doctrine  in  the  eoeno^nnn  in 
which  it  WM  Bttributrri  to  him  Vi}-  Lorke,  but  expressly 
dedaree  that  ha  haa  "  never  aaid  or  thought  at  any  time 


that  the  mind  required  innate  ideas  which  were  separated 
from  tim  facnl^  of  thinkina  He  had  emplj  oaod  the 
word  ianete  to  dietingidBh  uoee  ideaa  ^rhidi  no  dortted 

from  that  faculty,  and  not  from  ex^:rnal  cdjects  or  the 
determination  of  the  will.  Just  as  when  we  say  generosity 
is  innate  in  certain  famib'es,  and  tn  oertetn  others  'iiesees^ 
like  tbe  goat  or  the  etoae,  we  do  not  noen  to  imply  thet 
infants  in  their  mother^  womb  are  affected  wiu  tbces 
CO-. ;  1  ;i i ti Yt:t  rJi  'i  Cartes,  as  wo  h.ive  seen,  does  not 
hold  that  Uieee  truths  are  involved  in  the  Tery  oatare  d 
intelligence  ee  each,  so  that  we  eeanot  eoneebo  a  — If  caa 
scioii!?  hrinr  ^vitlmnt  them.  On  thi  rontrary  we  are  t« 
regard  the  divine  intelligence  as  by  arbitrary  act  determininj 
that  two  and  two  should  be  four,  or  that  envy  should  be  i 
vioa.  We  are  "  ao(  to  coaeeiTO  eteraal  truth  flowing  itom 
Ood  as  raye  fMia  tiho  ma."*  In  other  WMia,  w  at*  set 
to  conceive  all  particular  truths  as  drfTcrent  aspects  of  oo« 
truth.  It  IS  part  of  the  imperfection  of  man's  finite  nature 
that  be  "  flnde  truth  and  good  determined  fur  him."  It  is 
something  given,— ciTen,  indeed,  along  with  liie  rttj  facoUr 
of  thinking,  but  etSl^MMi  aa  aa  eortenml  limit  to  l«»  ll 
bel  ongs  not  to  Ui  nalun  ai  wpnt,  tat  to  hie  inilad*  ai 

nutn. 

After  what  hia  been  laid,  it  ie  oMooa  thai  «ho  tnuiliat 

from  Qod  to  matter  must  be  somewhat  arbitrary  and 
external.  God's  truthfulness  is  pledged  for  the  reality  of 
that  of  which  wo  havf  clear  anci  distinct  ideas  ;  and  w« 
have  clear  and  distinct  ideaa  of  the  external  world  ao  long 
as  we  ccncelea  it  eimply     extended  nmtter,  infinitely 

divisible,  and  mnvtd  entirch-  from  without, — so  long,  in 
shorty  as  we  conceive  it  as  tho  direct  opposite  of  mind,  and 
do  not  ettribute  to  it  anj  ooe  of  tbe  propertiee  of  mind 
OeMMf  fn^itUtUt,  gnai  v%  ea  clorv  ptrapimiUf  ad  kae 
fwaei  mfticHRlMi*,  fttoil  port&tttt  mctiFii^  mmmUm 
parti  s  Wo  miist,  therefore,  free  oursdves  from  the  obscure 
and  confused  modes  of  thought  which  arise  whenever  we 
attnbnte  any  of  the  eeeondary  qualities,  which  exist  merdy 
in  oar  ceaaationa,  to  tho  objects  that  cause  thoiw  wtiaatiffna 
The  enbjective  character  of  such  qualities  is  prored  hj  the 
cunntant  change  which  takes  place  in  them,  without  any 
change  of  the  object  in  which  they  ore  perceived.  A  piece 
of  wax  cCiOnot  lose  its  extension  ;  but  its  coloor,  ila  Mld- 
nees,  and  all  the  other  qualities  whereby  it  is  presented  to 
sense,  may  be  cosily  altorcd.  "What  ia  objective  in  all  this 
is  merely  an  extended  substance,  and  tho  modes  of  motion 
or  rest  through  which  it  is  made  to  pasa^  In  like  manntr 
we  moat  aeparate  from  oar  notion  of  matter  dl  ideaa  «f 
aciio  in  distant, — (.ij.,  wo  must  explain  i^-  ip^t  r-t  as  a 
tendency  to  the  centre  of  the  earth  or  an  attraction  of 
distant  particles  of  matter,  but  as  a  conseqneace  of  the 
praesure  of  other  bodia%  immfdiately  aanoandiag  tlmi 
which  ia  fait  to  be  beaTy.*  For  Oe  only  eoaceinihle  mMt 

ia  distant  is  that  which  is  mediated  by  thought,  and  it  is 
only  in  so  far  as  we  suppose  matter  to  have  in  it  a  principle 
of  activity  like  thought,  that  we  can  aeeept  each  eiplena> 
tions  of  its  motion.  Again,  while  we  must  thus  keep  oor 
conception  of  matter  clear  of  all  elements  that  do  not 
belong  to  it,  we  must  also  bo  careful  i.i  t  to  take  away  from 
it  those  that  do  belong  to  it  It  is  a  defect  of  distinctneaa 
in  our  ideas  when  wo  coneeive  an  altribnte  aa  wrieting 

npnrt  from  its  ptibst.-.nri:*.  or  n  Euli^tnnrn  Trithn'^t  its 
attiibulc,  lor  this  is  to  treat  eicmeuta  that  are  only 
separated  by  a  "distinction  of  reason,"  as  if  they  were  dis- 
tinct things.  The  conception  of  the  poaeibility  of  a  vacuom 
or  empty  speeeatieei  merely  from  oar  confusing  tbe  possible 
separation  of  any  mode  or  form  of  matter  frmn  miti'i  r  in 
general  with  the  impoeaible  eeperetion  of  matter  in  general 
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from  iti  own  laacrli.il  attribute.  Accordingly,  in  hia 
phjiioftl  philoftopibj,  Des  Cartas  &ttemplft  to  «zplaiD  eT«ry- 
Wtag  oa  BMiohMlifal  principles,  atariiDg  with  tha  hjpofchesia 
that  s  certain  qoaotity  of  motioa  ha*  been  impreaiad  on 
the  materia]  onirerte  by  Qod  at  the  firtt,  a  quantity  which 
can  nover  Id  lost  or  diminiahed,  and  that  HjH' y  la  i.n 
•beolote  plenum  in  which  sootioo  propagates  UmU  in  eirdea. 
It  tt  wnrmreeMiy  to  Miaw  Det  Cutm  into  ^  datafl  of 

tb'3  th'-ory  of  Tortices,  It  is  rr.nrr?  tn  the  purpose  to  notion 
tbo  nature  oi  tbe  rtiiiaoua  Lj  vvLich  ha  la  drivea  to  regard 
■ueh  a  mechanical  explanation  of  the  nniverae  as  neoeasary. 
A  iml  et  tobattotiTe  <iTiatan«»  in  kii  naw,  a  m  «am- 
pitta,  a  tiling  Ott  can  1m  «OM«If«d  M  ft  wKid*  in  itwlf 
withoat  rektiocB  to  any  other  thing.  Now  matter  and 
mind  are,  he  thinks,  rucL  complete  aziftencca,  so  ioug  as 
««  ooooeiT*  tliem,  as  pore  intelligenca  moat  conceive  them, 
m  thrtnut  apfo^tai  of  Moh  othor ;  uA  do  sol  parmit 
onndvM  to  M  eonfoMd  \if  dioM  nund  modea  of  loooght 
wlii':ri  arc  due  tr,  Rense  or  imagiTiation.  Di-a  Curttn  doi;"i 
not  aee  that  in  this  Tory  abstract  oppoaition  there  u  a  bond 
o(  nnioitlMlween  mind  and  matter,  that  they  are  eorrelatiTe 
oppoeitea,  and  therefore  in  tiiair  separation  it$  meompUta. 
In  other  words,  they  are  merely  elements  of  reality 
■abstanti»t«d  by  abstract  thought  into  irnii  iinndeiu  n^aliti  :m. 
He  indeed  partly  retracts  his  assertion  that  mind  and  matter 
wmrgni.  frooi  csidi  otliar  aio  rm  aompUlm,  lAm  h»  dsdarea 
tfeat  neither  p(\u  bo  concoired  aa  existing  apart  fram  0 od, 
and  that  therefore,  strictly  spc&kiog,  Qod  alone  a 
•nbstanoe.  But  as  we  hsTa  seen,  he  avoids  the  necessary 
iafsMlM  tlittt  ia  Qod  tiia  o|qposition  between  mind  and 
ntsttar  k  neoiieiled  or  trMMoaded,  by  conoeiTing  Qod  as 
abstract  self-consdousnees  or  will,  and  the  ate  rial  world 
not  as  his  neoeesary  manifestation,  bat  simply  as  his 
ereotion, — as  having  its  origin  in  an  act  of  bare  volition,  and 
that  only.  His  (Mi  k  tho  Qod  of  aioMthtinft  ud  not  of 
Christianity,  and  thenfore  fhe  world  it  to  Ood  olwaya  a 
fort  iori  T-mtter  which  ho  brings  into  being,  and  uts  co 
from  withoat,  bat  in  which  he  is  not  revwled. 

It  is  a  nataral  eoDseqoenoe  of  this  view  that  nature  is 
OBSentially  dfad  matUr,  that  beyond  the  motion  it  has 
received  from  God  at  tbo  beginning,  and  which  it  transmits 
from  part  to  part  vr/.hoat  increase  or  diminution,  it  has  no 
prioeiple  of  activitv  in  iL  £vsij  tnca  of  vitality  in 
ft  amrt  lo  wtpbiaM  ftWftf  m  ft  tMi*  Mm  nflootion  npon 
it  nf  tbo  nature  of  mind.  The  world  is  thus  "  cat  in  two 
witb  a  hatchet,"  and  there  is  no  attraction  to  overcome  the 
matnal  repulsion  of  its  severed  [Arts.  Nothing  oan  be 
ftdmlttod  ki  tin  motariol  half  (bat  savoon  of  Mlf<dotsi<> 
mfnattoB,  of!  Ha  mugf  moil  lie  flomnnnieBted,  not  oslf- 
originated  ;  there  is  no  room  for  gravitation,  still  less  for 
magnetism  or  chemical  affinity,  in  this  theory.  A  fortiori, 
animal  lift  moat  bo  completely  explained  away.  The 
madiine  may  be  very  complicated,  bat  it  ia^till,  and  can 
bo  nothing  bat,  a  machine.  If  we  once  admitted  that 
matter  could  be  anything  bnt  mechanical,  we  should  bo  on 
the  way  to  admit  that  matter  could  become  mind.  When 
ft  modem  phjrsieal  philosopher  declarea  that  eveiydllBg, 
even  life  and  thought,  is  ultimately  reducible  to  matter, 
we  cannot  always  bo  certain  that  ho  means  what  he  peems 
to  RiV-  Not  seldom  the  materialist  toi-disatU  when  wo 
hear  ids  aocoont  of  the  jproparties  of  matter,  tnma  oat  to 
tNTflooNlUng  Hi*  a  apwitamrt  in  disgaiso;  Imt  when  Deo 
CartM  ossertrd  that  erpr7*hir.i^  lut  mind  is  material,  and 
that  the  animais  are  automata,  there  is  no  such  dobiety  of 
interpretation.  He  said  what  ho  meant,  and  meant  what 
hood>d,ift(hohMdflsltoiiMhisirofdteaiibear.  ^tsmattar 
wfti  BoC  OVID  gnvititing;  moA  Um  living ;  it  had  no 
property  except  that  of  retaining  and  transmitting  tbo 
owtioQ  rsesivad  from  withoat  by  preasars  and  impact. 

nol  ttMnlj  im  til*  ommo 


of  hoini;  t^overncd  by  fcnsstion  ar-^  instin-f,  bot  predssl} 
in  the  sense  (hat  a  watch  is  an  automaton.  Henry  iloM 
cries  oat  against  the  ruthleas  consequence  with  which  he 
develops  his  principles  to  this  result  "  In  this,"  he  says, 
"  I  do  not  so  moch  admire  the  penetrative  power  of  your 
genius  as  I  tremble  for  the  fata  of  the  animals.  What  I 
recognise  in  yoa  is  not  only  subtlety  of  thought,  bnt  a  hard 
■od  wmoTseless  logio  with  which  you  arm  yoonelf  as  wfth 
a  sword  of  steel,  to  take  away  life  nnd  fonsation  with  one 
blow,  from  almost  the  whole  auj.i;i»l  kingdom."  But  Dos 
Cartoa  was  not  the  man  to  be  turned  from  the  legitimate 
result  of  his  piiociplas  hj  a  scream.  "Koo  martu 
et  sagadtatai  canom  «l  volpium,  a«e  q«UBODa«iafl  dia 
propter  cibum,  venerem,  aut  metuin  a  Irutis  fnrt. 
ProJUeor  mim  me  potse  perfaciie  ilia  omnia  ul  a  toia 
membrontm  eon/ormaiioM  pro/teta  erplieart." ' 

The  difficulty  raoohoo  ito  hoig^  wlun  Bso  Carteo 
attampta  to  explain  Hkt  rauoa  of  it»  Iwdy  and  s|nrit  In 
man.  Between  two  substancea  which,  when  clearly  and 
distinctly  conceived,  do  not  imply  each  other,  there  can  bo 
none  but  an  artificial  nnity, — a  unity  of  composition  Ihftt 
still  leaves  them  external  to  each  other.  "Ercix  Ood  cannot 
make  them  one  in  any  higher  sense.*  And  as  it  is 
impoaaible  in  tho  nature  of  mind  to  see  any  reason  why  it 
shoald  bo  embodied,  or  in  the  nature  of  matter  to  see  anj 
reason  whj  it  shoald  beeomo  tiiooigaii  of  mind,  &»  wdon 

of  the  two  mnst  h-o  ta):Rr  m  a  mere  pmpiriral  fact.  When 
we  put  on  thu  one  side  all  that  belongs  to  mtelb'gence, and 
on  the  other  all  that  belongs  to  matter,  thera  is  a  residuum 
in  oar  idooi  whieh  wo  cannot  redaee  to  either  head.  Thil 
reaidinnft  oonsbCi  of  our  appetitos,  our  posuona,  and 
sensations,  including  not  only  tha  f>:  lingH  of  pain 
pleasure,  but  dso  tho  perceptions  of  colour,  smell,  taste,  of 
hardness  and  softness,  and  all  the  other  qualities  appre- 
headsd  hv  touch.  These  must  be  referred  to  the  onion  of 
mind  wmi  body.  They  are  subjective  in  the  sense  ttol 
they  give  as  no  information  either  aa  to  tha  nature  of 
things  or  ol  mind.  Their  function  is  only  to  indicats  what 
things  are  aseful  or  hurtful  to  our  compodto  natars  li 
such,  or  in  other  words  what  things  tend  to  confirm  or 
dissolva  tho  unity  of  mind  and  body.  They  indicate  that 
.1  r/i  f'/ioi/;  is  taking  place  in  our  body,  or  withoot  it,  and 
so  stimulate  oo  to  some  kind  «#  aotiODy  tmt  wiM  it  is  that 
is  taking  plaoe  they  do  not  tall  w  Than  is  no  noooi* 
blance  in  tho  sensation  of  pain  produced  by  great  heat  to 
tha  reading  of  the  hbrea  of  our  body  that  causes  it.  But 
we  do  not  need  to  know  the  real  orinn  of  our  sensation  to 
pteventasfoipg  tooiiaartholli&  Bonaatioa  loads  m  into 
error  oofy  vlioa  wt  an  aol  eonsdoiis  that  Its  ofloe  is 
merely  practical,  and  when  we  attempt  to  meVo  objective 
judgments  by  means  of  ffo  ofaacuro  and  confused  ideas,  e.g.f 
when  we  say  that  there  is  heat  in  our  hands  or  in  the  fire. 
And  the  lonady  for  this  error  is  to  be  found  simp^  in  the 
clear  coOTfetion  of  the  subjectivity  of  sensation. 

Tlioii-  riews  of  the  nnture  cf  hense,  however,  at  once 
force  us  to  ask  how  Dea  Cartes  can  consistently  admit  thst 
a  subjective  result  such  oeosation,  a  resdt  in  mind, 
should  be  produced  by  matter,  nn;!  on  the  other  hand  how 
an  objective  renult,  a  result  in  matter,  should  be  effected 
by  mind  Dcs  Cartes  explains  at  great  length,  according 
to  hia  modification  of  tho  phjiiolo^  of  the  day,  that  the 
piooot  gland,  which  ji  tito  tmrnodioto  organ  of  tho  oonl, 
is  acted  on  by  the  nerves  through  the  "  animal  spirits," 
and  again  by  reaction  npon  these  spirits  produces  motions 
:n  tha  body.  It  18  an  obvious  remark  that  this  ozpknatioB 
either  materialim  mind,  or  eiao  poti  lor  iho  aoltttiov 
the  Toiy  probloB  to  n  fdved.  It  waa  tiMnloct  in 
the  s^  of  Doi  Onti^  ft  ww  ontyiBiUagftJvliMl  lAat 
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one  of  hi»  earliest  fjllowtnt,  ftrmulitcd  the  theory  of 
occauonal  cauok  The  gensnl  approval  of  the  Certeeian 
■chool  prored  that  tliu  vaa  »  legitioHto  dsrelopmcnt  of 
doctrine.  Yet  it  tore  away  tbe  last  veil  from  the  ab^uluto 
dualism  of  the  lyitem,  vhich  had  fjir  litretched  tbe 
antagoai^m  of  aui.d  and  mattt^r  that  no  mediation  remained 
poMibl^  or  what  is  the  aama  thing,  rMOoincd  poMibte  only 
thrao^  la  snezpUembl*  vfll  of  Ood.  Tb*  iotnidoB  of 
•^tjch  a  Dfut  fx  tnaehina  mto  philosophy  only  aliowcd  that 
pliUusbphy  by  ita  violent  abstraction  had  deatiroyed  the 
unity  of  the  known  and  intelligible  world,  and  waa,  there- 
fore^ fofead  to  Mektbat  mutjin  thaicgtoa  of  ih»  tuiknoini 
«nd  oniBtalliglble.  If  oar  light  !»  darkona,  liun  in  oar 
darki.L'HH  wo  miutfteek  for  ligbt  ;  if  icason  be  contradictory 
ia  itself,  truth  most  be  (ouud  ia  nnreason.  The  develop- 
aiMtt  of  tlia  Cartesian  school  waa  soon  Ut  show  what  i»  the 
necoaaary  »od  iasntaliils  flod  of  iQch  vonhip  of  tbo 
unknown. 

To  the  ethical  aspect  of  his  philoaophy,  Dea  Cartes, 
onlika  hia  froak  disciple^  ooljr  davoted  a  •obordiDOto  atten- 
ttoo.   In  ntltorttrmtia^  Imwiim, bo dfaeaaaed  tiionlotioa 

of  reason  to  the  pissions.  After  wo  have  got  over  tho 
iniltai  di/Eculty,  that  matter  should  giro  rise  to  effects  in 
mind,  and  mind  in  matter,  and  have  admitted  that  in 
man  tho  anitj  of  mind  «id  bodjr  tnrna  vhat  in  tbo 
aaimtla  ia  nwrs  nwfaanieat  raeeptioa  of  atimalaa  from 
without  and  rcuction  upou  it  into  an  action  and  reaction 
mediated  by  Bcuti.atiDn,  etnotion,  and  p.vu!ian,  another 
qOMtioil  prcecntd  iU,cU.  How  can  tbu  inoru  natural  move- 
ment of  passion,  the  nature  of  which  is  fixed  by  the  original 
constitution  of  our  body,  and  of  the  things  that  act  upon 
it,  be  altered  or  modifitd  by  pure  reason  t  For  while  it  ia 
obnow  that  morality  consists  in  the  determination  of  reason 
liy  tbaif,  it  ii  not  oaay  to  oonowT*  hmr  tbo  nuno  Wagwbo 
la  determined  by  passiun  from  without  should  also  bo 
determined  by  rca^uu  fruiu  within.  How,  in  other  words, 
ean  a  spiritual  being  maintain  its  character  as  self-deter- 
miaod,  or  at  leoat  dotermiaod  only  by  tbo  dear  and  diatinet 
idoas  of  tho  reaaoa  wbieb  are  it*  innate  fonni,  in  tbe 
pre8>'.nco  of  thi.i  foreign  flcmciit  of  passion  that  seems  to 
make  it  thi>  alavo  of  cxtumal  impressions  t  Is  reason  able 
la  cnnh  this  intruder,  or  to  tarn  it  into  a  servant  I  Can 
tbe  possious  be  annihilated,  or  can  they  be  apiritualixed  t 
Dcs  Cartes  could  not  properly  adopt  either  alternative ;  he 
could  inii  adopt  the  ethics  of  asceticism,  for  the  union  uf 
body  and  mind  i%  in  his  view,  natural;  and  hence  the 
paaeiona  which  aio  tbo  roeaito  «!  tbal  aitton  are  in  diem* 
solves  good.  They  aro  provisions  of  nature  for  the  protec- 
tion of  tho  unity  of  holiI  and  body,  and  etimulatu  lu  ta  the 
acts  necessary  for  that  purpose.  Yet^  on  the  other  hand, 
ho  could  not  admit  that  theoe  paaaiona  are  capable  of  being 
aomplclely  spiritualized  ;  for  lo  long  M  tbe  nnity  6t  body 
and  soul  i^  rr;^irdod  as  merely  external  and  accidental,  it  is 
impossible  to  think  that  the  passions  which  ari&e  out  of  this 
anity  can  bo  transformed  into  the  embodiment  and  ezpree- 
aiou  of  rOMon.  Dea  Cartes,  indeed,  points  out  that  every 
l>asttion  baa  a  lower  and  a  higher  form,  and  while  in  its 
I'jwer  or  primary  form  it  i»  based  on  thu  obficure  idena 
produced  by  the  motion  of  the  animal  spirits,  in  ita  higher 
form  it  ia  oonneetod  with  tbo  door  and  diatbei  jndgmenta 
of  reason  re^^arding  got>d  and  evil.  If,  liowever,  tho  unity 
of  auul  and  budy  bu  a  uaity  ol  cuuipositiuu,  there  is  an 
elamoat  ot  obscurity  m  the  judgments  of  passion  which 
cannot  bo  made  dear,  en  dement  in  deoiro  that  cannot  bo 
■piritoatind.  If  the  mind  bo  oxtomd  to  tbe  paanona  it 
can  onlyiiaposo  upon  them  an  externnl  rule  of  moderation. 
On  such  a  theory  no  ideal  morality  is  povatblo  to  man  in 
hia  prosent  state ;  for,  in  order  to  the  attainment  of  such 
an  vkal  noralitgr»  it  voold  bo  noeoHuy  tliat  tlie  aeddantd 
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dement  obtfoded  into  U*  Kb  M  a  epiriftod  bdng  by  ha 

conneclioo  with  the  body  should  be  cxpcllod.  What  cia 
be  attained  under  prcscot  conditions  is  only  to  abstraict  so 
far  as  is  possible  from  exterad  things,  and  thoae  relatioss 
to  external  thinga  into  which  paastoa  bringe  ni.  Hooca 
the  great  importance  wbieb  Dee  Cartea  attaehaa  to  Ch«  A» 
tinction  betv.ii  r:  tl  iui-^;  in  our  power,  and  thinga  mot  is 
oar  power.  What  is  not  in  oar  power  includes  aO  outwari 
tlunga,  ud  dierefiwe  it  ia  onr  nighoat  wisdom  to  regud 
them  as  determined  by  an  absolulo  fate,  or  the  eternal 
decree  of  God.  Wo  ccaso  to  wi&h  for  the  impoasible  ;  ani 
therefore  to  anbdue  our  paaaiona  we  only  need  to  convince 
oorselvea  that  no  effort  of  oitre  can  onabJe  as  to  cecaro  their 
objects.  On  tbe  otlier  band  that  wbidt  ia  wifbia  oar  power, 
and  which  therefore  we  cannot  desire  too  earnestly,  is  virtn* 
But  virtue  in  tbu  abstraction  from  all  objects  of  desire  tt 
aimply  the  harmony  of  reason  with  itadf,  the  iTapa4ia.  ol 
the  Stoic  under  a  slight  change  of  aspect.  Thoa  in  ntluci, 
as  in  mntapbysica,  Dea  Cartes  ends  not  with  a  roMmdliltica 
of  th>>  c  ]  p  osed  elen.iTit  -  1  jt  with  a  dudisro,  OC  at  be>^ 
with  a  unity  which  ia  the  reatilt  of  abstraction. 

^IAL■E^^RA^•r'^TF  T^'as  prfparcd,  by  the  ascetic  training  of 
tho  cloistur  ana  the  tcacuiiig  of  Augustine,  tc  bring  to  deu 
conaciousneaa  and  ezpreasion  many  of  the  tendenciee  that 
were  latent  and  nnderdoped  in  the  philoac^y  of  Dee 
CSutet.  To  nee  a  dtomioi]  me^phor,  the  Cbnetian  Flato 
tiLsm  of  the  church  father  woa  a  median  in  which  Car- 
tesianism  could  precipitate  the  product  of  ita  elementa 
Yet  the  medium  waa,  aa  wo  eball  aee,  not  a  perfect  one, 
and  hence  the  product  waa  not  qaito  pora  Witboot 
metaphor,  Matebranche,  by  his  previoos  babita  of  tboogbt, 
was  well  fitted  to  detect  and  develop  the  pantheistic  and 
ascetic  dements  of  his  master's  philosophy.  But  he  waj 
not  wdl  itted  to  penetrate  Ibrongb  uo  veil  of  popoLr 
Imguajfc  under  which  the  discordance  of  that  pbiloaopLj 
with  orthodox  Chriitiatiily  wjiS  hidden,  Oa  the  contrary, 
the  whole  training  of  the  Catholic  priest,  and  especially  his 
practicd  spirit,  with  that  tendency  to  compromise  which  a 
practical  tpirit  dwaya  bringe  with  enabled  bin  to  oonoad 
from  himself  as  well  aa  from  others  the  logicd  result  of  hii 
principles.  And  we  do  not  wonder  even  when  wa  find  bin 
treating  as  a  "  micomble  *  tbo  phflooopfaor  who  tore  away 
the  veil 

Mdebrancho  saw  "  alt  thingt  in  God."  In  other  words,  he 
taught  that  knowledge  is  possible  only  in  bo  far  as  tbou^Iit 
ia  the  ezpreasion,  not  of  the  aatoro  of  ilie  individual  aub- 
jeet  M  eueh,  bat  of  a  nniTond  life  in  whkb  bo  aad  all 
other  rational  beings  partake.  "  S'o  rnn  mn  feel  ii-;y 
individual  pain ;  every  one  c-an  £-:  u  tLu  '.ruti;  i,',  inch  I  con- 
template— why  ia  it  so  I  The  rcii  i  tl.  i'.  u  y  pain  ia  a 
modificatioa  of  my  aabatanco»  but  truth  is  the  comaaoa 
good  of  all  apirita.'^  Tbia  idea  ia  aver  preeent  to  ICale* 
branche,and  is  repeated  by  him  in  an  endless  variety  uf  forms 
of  expression.  Thus,  like  Des  Cartea,  but  with  mora  deci- 
sion, he  tells  us  that  the  idea  of  the  infinite  ia  prior  to  tbe 
idea  of  the  finite^  "  We  eoncdve  of  the  infinite  being  by 
the  very  faei  Aek  we  conceive  of  being  without  thinking 
whether  it  be  finlto  or  lu  But  in  order  that  we  m.  v 
think  of  a  finite  being,  we  moat  neccasarily  cut  off  or 
dedoot  oomolbing  from  tlie  genenJ  notion  of  being,  wbieb 
consequently  wo  mw^K  previously  poascsjj.  Thus  the  miLd 
docs  not  apprehend  anything  whatever,  except  in  aid 
through  the  idea  that  it  has  of  the  infinite ;  and  ao  far  ia  it 
from  bdng  the  caae  that  thia  idea  ia  fonnod  bj  tbo  eoaf oaod 
aiaemblage  of  all  tbe  ideas  of  partieoler  ibin^  oo  tbe  pbjli^ 
ftopbem  maintain,  that,  or  the  -ontrary,  all  thesi  particular 
ideas  are  only  participations  in  the  generd  idea  uf  the 
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iBibiito,  jut  M  God  doei  oot  ^Urivs  Hit  hting  from  thecrea- 

ttirw,  but  all  thf  rrpntiirMs  tirf  imperfect  participations  of 
the  diviue  Ueiag. "  ^  Agam,  La  tcLU  ua,  ua  the  same  chapter, 
that  "  whea  vre  wish  to  think  of  any  particular  thing,  we 
finft  cut  our  riaw  npoa  all  being,  aod  tliea  fjPplj  it  to  tha 
uuotidantioo  of  <m  «1)j«0l  in  qowtioo.  W«  Miild  boI 
desire  to  see  any  particuiar  o*^i'»ct  unless  we  saw  it  a!-rn.r!y 
in  a  confused  and  general  way,  and  as  there  in  nothing 
wUA  W  cannot  desire  to  Rce,  so  all  objects  must  be  in  a 
manner  prneot  to  ou  epirit."  Or,  aa  he  put*  it  in  another 
place,  **  oar  mind  woold  nol  1»  cspnUe  of  wpiwenting  to 
Uaelf  the  general  ideas  of  genera  and  species  if  it  did  not 
s«o  all  things  as  contained  in  one ;  for  every  creature  being 
•a  individaal  we  caaoot  tay  that  we  are  apprehending 
any  created  thing  when  we  think  the  general  idea  of  a 
triaogte "  The  main  idea  that  is  expreeied  in  all  ilieee 
different  wa}'a  is  simply  this,  that  to  determine  any 
individual  object  aa  such,  we  must  relate  it  to,  and  distin- 
gniah  it  from,  the  whole  ct  wbich  it  ia  a  part ;  and  that, 
therefore,  thought  could  never  apprehend  anything  if  it  did 
not  bring  with  itself  the  idea  of  the  intelligible  world  oa  a 
unity.  Des  Cartes  had  already  expressed  thia  truth  in  hts 
JieJitatiom,  bat  he  had  deprived  it  of  its  full  lignificance 
hj  lliaking  a  dbtlBeCien  between  tha  htiag  and  tSa  idea  of 
God,  the  former  of  which,  in  his  vie-K-,  was  only  the  cause 
of  the  latter.  Malcbranche  detects  this  error,  and  denies 
that  there  is  any  idea  of  the  infinite^  which  ia  a  somewhat 
emds  way  of  saying  that  than  ia  no  difiaton  between  the 
idea  of  the  infinite  and  ite  reality.  What  Beid  anerted  of 
the  external  world,  that  it  is  not  represented  by  an  idea  ia 
our  minds,  but  is  actually  present  to  them,  Malebranche 
aaaerted  of  God.  No  individual  thing;  ka  tells  us — and  an 
ideaia  hot  an  indindnal  tbia|^— ooold  lapraaent  the  infinite. 
On  tbo  contrary,  all  indlvidnal  tiilnge  are  repneenled 
through  the  infinite  Being,  who  contains  them  all  in  HIk 
•ub(ktaac«  iret  ejficaee,  ^  par  consequent  tri$  inteiiiffMe.* 
We  know  Ood  by  himself,  material  things  only  by  their 
ideas  in  God,  for  they  are  "  unintelligible  in  themselves, 
and  wo  caa  see  them  only  in  the  being  who  oontMins  them 
in  an  intelligible  manner."  And  thus,  unless  we  in  sumo 
wigr  "  law  Qod,  we  abould  be  able  to  see  nothing  else." 
Th»  vidoB  ^Qoi  «r  in  Ood«  llwiafon^  is  an  <*ittlenaetaal 
intoition"  in  which  seer  and  seen,  knower  find  Itnown,  are 
one.  Our  knowledge  of  things  is  our  participauon  in  God's 
knowledge  of  them.  When  we  have  gone  so  far  with 
Matebnaebeb  «•  an  tempted  to  aek  why  he  doea  not  follow 
out  Ilia  thoi^lbt  to  ila  natural  aaoetnrion.  If  fhe  idea  of 

Gild  is  not  separable  from  His  extbtcnce,  if  it  is  through 
the  idea  of  liim  that  all  things  are  known,  and  through 
Hia  existence  that  all  thinga  are,  then  i%  would  seem 
aacaaMrily  to  fotknr  that  oar  oonMionaneao  of  Ood  ia  hot 
a  part  of  Ood^i  ooaaeknuneM  of  Hinaelf,  that  onr  eon- 
aeioasncss  of  self  and  other  things  ia  but  God's  consciousness 
of  them,  and  lastly,  that  there  is  no  exiatence  either  of 
oorselvKs  or  other  Uiings  except  in  thia  consdouaneaa.  To 
understand  Malebranche  is  inaialy  to  understand  how  he 
stopped  short  of  results  that  seemed  to  lie  so  directly  in 
tba  line  of  hii>  thought. 

To  begin  with  the  last  point,  it  is  easy  to  see  that 
KMabfaaeha  only  OMits  nnity  of  idea  and  reality  in 
Go-'l,  to  deny  it  cvrn"^'?i~re  el??,  vrhich  vrith  l.i:n 
es:jiijivalent  to  aiai^rUug  it  la  general  and  denying  it  in 
particular.  To  him,  as  to  Des  Cartes,  the  opposition 
between  mind  and  matter  ia  aboolntCk  Matehai  things 
caaaot  eenw  into  onr  minda  nor  can  oar  niads  go  oat  of 

themselves  pour  »e  prommer  dant  Its  cieux.^  Hnnrc  they 
are  in  thomselvee  absolutely  unknown;  they  are  known 

aofy  iK  CM|  is  vkon  an  tluif  idM^'aod  aa  tliaoa  Idaaa 
>  JMUreH  A.  It.  B.  ^.  C      •  Wd,  c^T.      *  A^,<^  L 


again  are  quite  diatfoel  fnm  fha  reality,  they  "  might  Tm 

preeented  to  the  mind  without  anj-thing  existing.*  That 
they  exist  out  of  God  in  another  manner  than  the  intelligible 
manner  of  their  existence  in  Ood,  is  explained  by  a  mere 
act  of  His  will,  that  is,  it  is  not  azplained  at  all.  Ihoagh 
we  eea  all  tiiingi  in  God,  flienfon,  then  it  no  eonnoetioo 
between  His  existence  and  theirs.  The  "■world  is  not  a 
necessary  emanation  of  divini^;  God  ia  perfectly  self- 
sufficient,  and  the  idea  of  tha  ialBitely  pn  ■  > :  Being  can 
be  oonoaiTad  quite  apart  bom  twf  other.  Tha  existeoee 
of  the  creatoxea  ia  dao  to  the  free  decrees  of  Qod."« 
Malebranche,  therefore,  still  treats  of  external  things  as 
"  things  in  themselves,"  which  have  an  existence  apart  from 
thought,  even  the  divine  thought,  though  it  is  only  in  and 
through  the  dinne  thought  they  can  bo  known  by  us. 
«•  To  see  the  material  world,  or  rather  to  judge  that  it  exists 
(since  in  itself  it  is  invisible),  it  is  necessary  that  God 
should  reveal  it  to  us,  for  we  cannot  see  the  result  of  Uis 
arbitrary  will  thnogh  neoeeeary  reason."  * 

But  if  we  know. external  thinr^  only  through  tbrir  idra 
in  God,  how  do  we  know  ourselves  1  Is  it  also  through 
the  idea  of  us  in  God  1  Here  we  come  upon  a  point  in 
which  Malsbrsncho  diverges  veiy  far  fconi  hia  maater. 
Wa  do  not,  ]ia  says,  properly  hum  oarselves  at  all,  aa  w« 
know  God  or  even  external  objects.  We  are  conscious  of 
ourselves  by  inner  seoae  {tetUimeni  inth-ieur),  and  from  this 
we  know  that  we  are,  but  we  do  not  know  vkat  we  are. 
"  We  know  the  anetonoa  of  onr  aoal  non  distinctly  than 
of  onr  body,  bat  «a  bare  not  eo  perfect  a  knowledge  of  our 
sool  as  of  our  body."  This  is  shown  by  the  feet  ih-.i  fi  on 
our  idea  of  body  aa  extended  substance,  we  can  at  once  see 
what  are  its  poasible  modifications.  In  other  words,  we 
only  need  the  idea  of  extended  substance  to  ace  that  there 
is  aa  inexhaustible  number  of  figures  and  motions  of 
which  it  is  capable.  The  whole  of  geometry  is  but  a 
developnoeot  of  what  is  given  already  in  the  coaoeption  of 
extension.  But  it  is  not  eo  wilb  onr  coBScioaanen  4rf  mU^ 
which  does  not  enable  tis  to  say  prior  to  sctoal  expen'ence 
what  sensations  or  passions  are  possible  to  us.  We  only 
know  what  heat,  cold,  light,  colour,  hunger,  anger,  and 
desire  are  by  fooling  thom.  Our  knowledge  extends  aa  far 
aa  ovr  experience  and  no  farther.  Kay,  we  bave  good 
reason  to  believe  that  many  of  these  modifications  exist  in 
our  sold  only  by  reason  of  its  accidental  association  with  a 
body,  and  that  if  it  were  freed  from  that  body  it  would  be 
capable  of  far  other  and  higher  experiencea  "  Wa  know 
by  feeling  that  oar  wal  is  great,  but  perhaps  wa  know 
almost  nothing  of  what  it  ia  iu  itself."  TLp  iiifcrmstions 
of  suiiHe  have,  as  Des  Cartes  taught,  only  a  practical  but 
no  theoretical  value  ;  they  tell  u3  nothing  of  the  external 
orocid,  tha  raal  nature  of  which  we  know  not  through  touch 
and  taato  and  a^^t;  but  only  through  ooridea  of  extended 
subitanccs ;  while  of  the  mturo  of  the  soul  they  do  lint 
tell  us  much  more  than  that  it  exists  sud  that  it  is  not 
material  And  in  this  latter  case  wo  have  no  idea,  nothing* 
better  than  sense  to  raise  us  idwve  its  illusions.  It  is  clear 
from  these  statements  that  by  self-consciousness  Male- 
branche means  consciousness  of  desires  and  feelings,  which 
belong  (o  the  individual  as  such,  and  not  conaciouaness  oi 
self  aa  tiiinking.  He  begins,  in  faet,  when  Des  Cartas 
eriii:  r!,  identifies  the  consciousness  of  self  as  thinking, 
aad  ao  lr.iuscendjug  the  limits  of  its  own  jiarticular  being, 
with  the  consciousness  or  idea  of  God.  And  between  tbo 
consciousness  of  the  finite  in  sense,  and  the  consciousness 
of  tbe  btfinito  in  tboogbt,  or  in  odiaf  words,  between  the 

consriciisnr^'i  of  the  utiiver«al  nnd  the  conscioii":!^:";  of  t'ja 
individual,  ho  sees  no  couuection.  Malebranche  is  just  one 
atep  frant  tha  panthaiBtio  conchiBion  that  tha  < 

Ll.|t.  •  Jaavffais  L  I  g. 
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of  finite  indindtMlitj  m  mch  !■  iUoaoiy,  tnd  tlut  m  «n 
bodiM  M«  bat  modes  of  one  infinite  ezteniion,  so  tU  eoole 

are  but  modt»  of  odo  infinite  thought  But  whilo  ha  will- 
ingly kocepte  tbie  raeolt  in  regard  to  Better,  kis  religioae 
f ediags  prevent  him  from  Moaptiag  II  in  Mktlba  to  mtnd. 

Ho  !3  driven,  therefor*,  to  tbi  inrnn-i-trn  ~j  of  hnlrling  th.it 
seusa  aud  iceljiig,  through  wiucliia  bui  v»o»r  wo  apprehead 
the  finite  m  eucb,  us  irus  thoogh  imperfeei  knowledge 
o<  the  eoal,  while  the  knowladgt  tbw  M  of  bodf  h 
not  onlj  imperfeet  bat  fdMk'  Tlrat  tt«  flalto  tpMl  fa  tllll 
allowed  to  bu  :i  mi'vitanoe,  diatiin't  from  thn  infiailo,  though 
it  holds  ita  Bubataatial  oxiateace  on  aprouorious  tenure.  It 
k  laft  hanging,  ««  aajr  mj,  ob  verge  of  the  infinite, 
whoaa  attraction  moat  aoon  prove  too  atrong  for  it  Ideaa 
are  living  things,  and  often  remould  the  minda  that  admit 
them  in  spito  of  tho  groate«t  rosiatance  of  dead  cuatom  and 
traditionary  beUet  In  the  grasp  of  a  logie  that  overpowers 
bim  tho  mora  aarily  thai  bo  fattBOOOBdoBa  of  Ha  toBdonef, 

Mfilrhmnrho  i-i  hr'tiirht  within  one  step  nf  thn  pantheistic 
cuiiclaj.on,  and  ail  lua  Ciiruluui  fooluig  and  priutljr  Irain- 
iiig  cdn  do,  iMfiUt  to  tBVO  bin  IkOBI  dOBill  of  tbo  pBIMB> 

ailty  of  maa. 

Bat  ovoB  Ail  doBial  fa  boI  tbo  tiat  word  of  paathafaaL 

When  the  principle  that  the  finite  known  orily  in  relation 
to  the  infinite,  the  individual  only  in  reiittion  to  the  oni- 
Tarsal,  fa  iote^^ted  aa  meaning  that  th>>  inf  uite  and 
nnlvarsal  fa  complete  in  itself  without  the  finite  and 
uidiTtdtial,  when  the  finite  and  individual  fa  treated  as  a 
mere  accidental  exiatenco  due  to  the  "  arbitrary  will  of 
Ood,"  it  ceases  to  be  poasible  to  coDceive  aven  God  as  a 
spiriu    Did  Malebranehe  nalfaa  nbal  bo  waa  saying  when 

ho  declnrB-j  thnt  0(vi  whs  "  V5?inc;'  in  general,"  but  not  any 

{>articuiar  boing  1  At  any  rate  we  can  see  that  the  same 
ogio  that  leads  him  aUnoat  to  deoj  tbo  Nolitjr  of  Anite 
boiagt^  looda  bim  also  to  aook  tbo  difiBO  nattire  in  aome- 
tbing  moio  abatmet  and  gOBonl  ot«b  ^b  thoogbt    If  we 

must  nbstiTiut  from  all  relation  to  tho  finite  ia  oniur  to 
know  God  tin  he  la,  u  it  not  necessary  for  us  also  to  abstract 
fram  sclf-consciousnesa,  for  aelf-cooaciouaneaa  haa  a  oega* 
tiw  oloBMBt  ia  it  that  fa  something  definite  and  thf;rt  forQ 
tinitodl  We  do  aot  wonder,  therefore,  when  wa  £ud 
Malebranehe  aaying  that  rp^ua  doea  not  tetl  oa  that  God 
fa  a  spirit,  but  only  that  He  fa  aa  iaflaita^  porfoot  baiag^ 
and  that  he  most  bo  oaaoahod  tB^or  aa  a  spirit  tbaa  aa  a 

body  Bimply  K^cnuse  spirit  is  more  perfect  than  body. 
"  When  we  c&U  Ood  a  spirit,  it  is  not  so  much  to  show 
positively  what  he  is,  as  to  signify  that  he  fa  not  matenaL" 
Bat  aa  we  ouf^t  not  to  giTO  blBl  a  bodily  form  like  man's, 
ao  we  ongbt  boI  to  tiibk  of  bb  spirit  aa  aimilar  to  oar 
own  epirits,  although  we  can  coDreiTe  nothing  more  perfect. 
"  It  fa  necesaory  rather  to  boliove  that  aa  be  containa  in 
biniMlf  the  propertiea  of  mattor  witboBi  bdag  aiaterial,  so 
bo  oOBiprehenda  in  himself  tho  pfrfcctions  of  created 
spirita  without  being  a  apLit  as  we  alono  can  conceive 
spirits,  and  that  his  true  name  fa  "He  who  ia,'  ».<■.,  Being 
witbout  restrifition,  Beiog  iofiaito  aod  asivt^rfinl  "*  Thus 
tbo  esaantiany  aolfroTOiUag  Ood  of  Onfatia  n  >  gi  vea  way 
to  pure  spirit,  nml  j  nro  ?pirit  in  its  toni  to  tho  ctr  raal  and 
iacomprehonaibie  subsuiiro  of  which  v.a  cao  aay  nothing 
but  that  it  is.    The  divine  substanco  cuutains  ioil,  indeed, 
ovaiythiaf  tbalfaiaeioation,  butitoontains  thom  mirufntrr 
ia  aomo  ioeofaprebenaibfa  form  that  is  reconcilable  with  its 
iafiaitad^    But  wo  have  no  adequate  name  by  which  to 
oaO  it  except  Being.    The  corioaa  metaphyafa  of  tbaolofr 
hf  which,  in  his  fater  writings,  MalabMaflbo  triad  to  naba 
loom  for  the  incarnation  by  .«up[>a8ini;  that  the  finite 
craatioo,  whiob  a«  finite  is  ua  worthy  oi  Uod,  waa  made 
wwtbybywrfottidlb CbiM^  tbo diviaa  Word, tbo«» Ibat 

>  Mantle  flLptlLclL  7.1  «  • /W.,  ch.  ». 


Malebranehe  had  some  fiH*'^''*'^  aaaso  of  (ha  aeeaaoity  ti 

reconciling  hfa  philosophy  with  hfa  tbeology  ;  but  it  tium 
also  the  nocossarily  artificial  nature  of  tho  com  h  L II 11 1  [  iJtL 
The  reanlt  of  the  union  of  anoh  iaoongruoua  elementa  was 
aomothinf  wbieh  the  tbaologfaao  at  ooeo  toeopiiaod  as 

heterodox  and  ihr  j:,bilr*ophcm  na  illoi^icn). 

There  vras  auotiier  doctnna  ol  Muicbrauche  whicii 
brotight  him  into  trouble  with  the  theologians,  and  whidt 
was  tbo  zaaiaaab^eot  of  bfa  loog  ooBtrorecsy  with  AreaakL 
Tbfa  waa  bfa  denial  of  portioDlar  proTidoBOSk  Aa  Leibnii 
maintained  that  this  is  the  best  oi  all  possible  worids,  axi  l 
that  its  evils  are  to  be  explained  by  the  negative  nature  d 
the  finite,  so  Malebranehe, with  a  slight  change  of  exproaaioe, 
derivsd  OTil  from  the  nature  of  particular  or  individaai 
existence;  It  fa  not  conformable  to  the  nature  of  God  to 
act  l)v  [iny  but  universal  laws,  and  these  universal  lavs 
necessarily  involve  particular  evil  conseqnencee,  tboogh 
their  nlUmato  reaolt  fa  the  bigbsat  possible  good,  lis 
question  why  thoro  shoul  i  h^?  nny  particular  exiBtcrr-p.  any 
ozistcnca  but  Gud,  scuiug  suc  h  existence  necessarily  in  vol  vet 
evil,  remains  insoluble  so  long  as  the  purely  paatheistis 
view  of  Ood  fa  naintainad;  aad  it  fajkfa  new  wbtcb  fa 
really  at  tbo  bottom  of  tbo  asaertioa  tbal  ba  oaa  birra  aa 
particular  volitions.  To  the  coarse  and  anthropomorjJiic 
conception  of  particular  providence  Malobrauche  may  be 
right  in  objecting  but  on  the  other  hand,  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  any  theory  in  which  tho  universal  U  absolatelj 
opposed  to  the  particular,  the  infinite  to  the  finito,  n 
nnehiistian  as  well  as  unphdosophical.  Fur  andar  this 
^naUatio  preaupposition,  there  seem  to  bo  only  two  imaailfa 
alteraativoa  opoo  to  thoogbt;  oitbar  tbo  paitloiikr  aad 

finite  mu-t  he  treated  ra  sr-mething'  independent  of  the 
Qniversoland  infinite,  whicli  invoives  an  obvious  contradi^ 
tion,  or  elae  it  must  be  regarded  aa  abaoluto  wnBiWtity, 
We  findilafabnaabo  doing  tbo  ono  or  tbo  otbor  aaoeoaaioe 
reqnireik  Hmu  bo  vintfioatso  tbo  ftfwdioiB  of  man*a  will 
on  the  ground  that  tho  universal  will  of  God  doee  not 
oompleteiy  determine  the  particular  volitiona  of  man ;  aad 
tbaa  becoming  conacions  of  the  diffieollj  iavolved  in  tbfa 
OOOOOptioa,  ha  tries,  like  Dcs  Cartes,  to  explain  ths 
particular  will  as  something  merely  negative,  a  defect,  and 
not  a  pt.'fitivn  existence. 

But  to  oodetataad  <n%  Malabraocbe'a  view  of  fioodoa 
aad  tiMoOfaal  syatom  ooBnaetad  wUb  it,  wa  nvst  netioa 
an  importont  alteration  which  he  makes  in  the  Ccrt.jsian 
theory  of  the  relation  of  will  and  intelligenco.  To  Dea 
Cartes,  a*:  we  have  seen,  the  ultimate  essence  of  mind  lay 
ia,  poio  abatraot  self-detenninatioB  or  will,  and  hcnca  be 
boaad  ovoB  Bioral  and  intalleetnal  truth  on  the  arbitrary 
ilecrrca  of  God.  With  Malebranehe,  on  the  other  hand, 
abstraction  goes  a  atep  further;  aad  the  absolute  fa  sought 
not  in  the  subject  aa  opposed  to  tto  olijoelk  not  in  poro 
formal  s^If  dctcrrr;;nattrin  as  opposed  to  that  whicn  fa 
detormin«id,  but  in  a  unity  that  transcends  thfa  diffsraneOt 
With  him,  therefore,  will  ceaaea  to  ba  N^ldid  BB  tho 
voooa  of  intaUigoBca^  aad  aiaka  into  •  propertjr  tir 
Bepatabb  allribBto  of  il;  As  wa  ean  ooooelvo  an  extended 
substence  without  actual  movement,  bo,  he  says,  ne  caa 
(»>nceive  a  thinking  sabstancs  without  actual  volition.  But 
"  matter  or  extension  without  motion  woatd  bo  entiraly 
naalasa  aad  incapable  of  that  variety  of  forma  frr  which  I't 
fa  made :  and  we  cannot,  therefore,  suppose,  tiiat  sn  ali- 
wine  Being  would  create  it  in  tbfa  way.  In  like  manner, 
if  a  apiritual  or  tbinkiog  oabalaaoo  worn  witbont  will,  it  fa 
door  tbal  II  woold  bo  ^oito  wofasi^  for  il  tiooM  aot  bo 
attracted  towards  the  objeete  of  ito  perception,  an  J  wouH 
not  love  tho  good  for  wldeh  it  fa  made.  We  cannot  thero- 
fcre  conceive  an  intelligent  being  so  to  fashion  it'*  Now 
Ood  BOod  aot  ba  conceived  m  crfntini;  at  al^ioT  bofa  ^ff 
*  /t«cA«rEA«,  1.  pC  L  «h.  1, 
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cnfficiont ;  hot  if  b*1w  ft  erofttor  of  spirits,  lie  must  create 
tkMB  for  htOMlC  1*  CM  cftnaot  will  ikU  Otm  aboold 
fvM  ft  ■pint  UMkt  4oaft  ttol  lav*  Urn,  or  tbftt  1«rM  Um  l«n 

than  any  other  goori"'  The  craving  for  good  in  c^pnrrnl, 
for  an  gbsul  ito  Batisfaction,  is  a  nuturai  love  of  God  that 
h  eomtnon  to  all  "  The  jast,  the  nicked,  the  blessed,  &nd 
Um  dftmiied  ftU  alikft  lora  God  with  this  Uxn."  Out  of 
tUi  low  of  Ood  ftrfHO  ilio  lot*  wo  bftvo  to  omalffti  aod 
to  others,  which  are  the  natural  indinattons  that  belong  to 
til  created  spirits,    i'or  inclinations  are  bat  the 

nhmonrt  of  the  love  which  is  in  Qod,  and  which  therefore 
ho  ianim  im  ftU  lus  cmtiuM  "  U  t'ainu^  U  nom 
ONtf,  tl  «MM  iMto  tn  erkamrti  t  ^  nt  fait  dhne  point 
d'aprili  qu'il  ns  Us  portt  h  Vaxmer,  d  i^aimfr,  el  it 
aimer  ioutet  U$  eriaturtt."*  Stripping  this  thought  of 
its  theologieit  Testore,  what  is  expressed  horo  is  simply 
Ihftk  M  ft  ipiilaal  being  Mdi  miii  is  oomomhw  of 
owB  Uinited  aad  indivMoal  onitoneo,  m  wdl  of  iho 
limited  and  individual  ezistcnco  of  other  beinga  like 
himself,  only  in  relation  to  the  whole  in  which  ^ej  are 
parts,  so  he  can  find  his  own  good  only  in  the  good  of  the 
wholsL  and  he  is  is  cotttiftdietion  with  hiniMltso  long  as  he 
Mrti  in  any  good  aborl  of  ttfti  Hb  lovft  of  happiness, 
his  r.r/  :riil  inclinations  both  selfish  and  social,  may  be 
ther^oro  regarded  as  an  undeveloped  form  of  the  love  of 
Qod;  and  the  ideal  state  of  his  inclinations  is  that  in 
which  theloveof  seUftiidofoU»nftiooi}iUcitl7ief«enidto 
Uiat  higher  affection  ;  or  in  wliieh  \a»  loro  doe*  not  prooeed' 
from  a  pi^rt  to  the  whole,  but  from  the  whole  to  the  parts. 

The  question  of  morals  to  M&lcbranche  is  the  question 
low  these  natural  inelintUionM  are  related  to  the  particular 
pwiona.  Sensation  and  passion  ariso  ont  of  the  ooodoo- 
lioB  of  body  and  sod,  and  their  use  is  only  to  urge  ns  to 
attend  to  the  vrants  of  the  former.  We  can  scarcely  hear 
without  a  smile  tbo  simple  monastic  legend  which  Male- 
blanche  weaves  together  about  the  < n  i  inal  nature  of  the 
passions  snd  their  alteration  by  the  Fall  "  It  ii  visibly 
s  disorder  that  a  spirit  capable  of  knowing  and  loTing  Ood 
should  be  obliged  to  occupy  itself  with  the  needs  -  f  t!-  , 
body."  "A  being  altogether  occupied  with  what  passes  in 
hb  body  and  with  the  infinity  of  objects  that  sarrouDd  it, 
cannot  be  thinking  on  the  things  that  are  trul^  good."' 
Hence  the  necessity  of  an  immediate  and-  instinctive  ^m- 
ing  from  the  senses  in  regard  to  the  rclatior  s  .  f  i1m-i^'<  to 
oar  organism,  and  also  of  pains  and  pleasures  which  may 
indnoe  us  to  attend  to  this  warning.  "Sensible  pleorart 
is  the  mark  that  nature  has  attached  to  the  tiae  of  certain 
things  in  order  that  without  having  the  trooble  of  emn!n> 
ing  them  by  reason,  we  may  employ  them  for  the  preserve- 
tion  of  the  body,  but  not  in  order  that  we  may  lore  them.*** 
m  ikt  Vail  the  mind  was  merely  united  to  the  bod^,  not 
(iihjectcd  to  it,  and  the  inflnence  of  these  pleasures  and 
pains  was  only  such  as  to  make  men  attend  to  their  bodily 
fr\nKfi,  but  not  to  occupy  the  mind,  or  fill  it  with  sensuous 
joys  aad  aorrows,  or  trouble  its  contemplation  of  that 
wUcfc  ii  nilly  good.  Oar  noval  aim  should  therefore  be 
to  restore  this  state  of  thinc^,  to  weaken  our  union  with 
the  body  and  strengthen  our  union  with  God.  And  to 
encourage  as  in  pursuing  this  aim  we  have  to  recr.c-iil  rr 
that  onion  with  Qod  is  natural  to  the  spirit,  and  that, 
vbile  even  flio  ooodhioa  of  imion  with  lJi«  body  is 
arti*ci:i1,  tlin  mnditicn  of  subjection  to  the  body  is  wholly 
nnnAturai  to  it  Our  primary  tendency  is  towards  the 
iQpreme  good,  and  we  only  love  the  objects  of  our  passions 
in  so  far  as  we  "detanaine  towaidi  partienlar,  and  there- 
fM  fdM  goods,  thft  let*  OM  Ood  ^fwot  for  kimself." 
n*  Mweb  for  hqfiMH  ii  MftUgr  thft  wueh  lav  Ood  in 
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disguise,  and  even  the  levity  and  iuconstancy  with  which 
men  xm^  from  one  floite  mod  to  another,  ia  a  inoof  that 
thej  warn  Bwde  for  tfw  mnllft  Fnrthsrmera,  tbisnatiua] 

loTc  nf  Qod,  or  inclinntinn  for  good  io  grnrml,  "giv<M  US 
tilts  power  of  suspending  our  consent  in  regard  to  those 
particular  goods  which  do  nut  Batisfy  it."'  If  we  relnse 
to  be  led  by  the  obaoora  and  ooofused  voice  of  iosttnetin 
fsaUn^  wbkk  ftrisea  fnni  and  fthraya  tenda  to  eonflna 
our  union  with  the  ^ody,  and  wait  for  the  l!f;^t  of  reason 
which  arises  from  a)id  always  tends  to  contirm  our  uniou 
with  Ood,  we  have  dons  all  that  is  ia  oar  power,  the  rest 
ia  Ood'a  work.  "  Jf  we  only  jodge  nredaelv  of  thiat  whidi 
wa  as*  dfliily,  we  ahall  nam  be  deerfvacL  For  then  il 
will  not  be  we  that  judge,  but  the  universal  reason  that 
judges  in  us."*  And  as  our  lov^  oven  of  pnrticular 
goods,  is  a  confused  love  of  the  supreme  good,  so  the  clear 
nrioa  of  Ood  inavitftUy  brinp  with  it  the  love  of  Him. 
"We  neada  moat  lore  m  ht^eitwhen  we  see  it**  Whan 
it  is  the  divine  reason  that  speaks  in  us  it  is  ty  e  divine 
love  that  moves  ua,  "the  same  love  wherewith  (Jod  lovca 
himself  and  the  things  he  has  made."' 

The  ganeiftlMBnli  of  thaathioa  of  Ifalabnndie  in  ftMetin. 
The  passiona  Uke  die  aeDsea  bare  no  Ntation  to  ^e  Ughet 
life  of  the  soul ;  their  value  is  only  ia  relation  to  the  union 
of  soul  and  body,  a  onion  which  is  purely  accidental  or 
due  to  the  arbiitrary  will  of  Ood.  Aa  Pericles  said  of 
woman  that  the  leas  Quf  wave  hantd  of  in  p«bUe  for  good 
or  evO  the  better,  so  IMebranche  woald  aay  of  (be  tenia* 
tions  and  passions,  that  the  more  silently  they  discharge 
their  provisional  function,  and  the  less  they  disturb  or 
inteifeiw  with  the  pure  activity  of  spirit,  the  more  nearly 
thur  «fWMdi  to  the  onl^  perfection  thai  ia  pomble  tot 
tbem.  netr  ideal  elate  la  to  nmain  or  beeome  again 
simple  instincts  that  act  mechanicany  VAc  ti  e  circulation 
of  the  blood.  Universal  light  of  reason  casts  no  ray  into 
the  obscurity  of  sense ;  its  univenMi]  love  cannot  embrooe 
sny  of  the  objects  of  paiticttlar  paaaion.  It  is  indeed 
recognized  by  alebrancne  that  sensalioii  in  man  is  mixed 
with  thought,  that  the  passions  in  him  are  forms  cf  Vn-  I  ve 
of  good  in  general.  But  this  union  of  the  rational  with 
the  sensuous  nature  is  regarded  merely  as  a  confusion 
which  ia  to  be  cleared  up,  iu><  in  a  higher  unity  of  the  two 
elements,  but  simply  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  spirit  from 
contact  with  tl  at  \v la ch  darkens  and  defiles  ii.  Of  n  (raaa* 
formation  of  sense  into  thought,  of  passion  into  duty,» 
aa  elevation  of  Uie  life  of  sense  till  it  becomes  the  eubodi' 
ment  and  expression  of  the  life  of  reason, — Malebrancho  has 
no  conception.  Henee  the  life  of  reason  tnms  with  htm  to 
mysticism  in  theur}'  iuii  to  oscctirism  in  practice.  His 
universal  is  abstract  and  opposed  to  the  particular ;  initcad 
of  explaining  it,  it  explains  it  away.  A  certain  tender 
beauty  as  of  twilight  is  spread  over  the  world  as  wo  view 
it  through  the  eyes  of  this  cloistered  philosopher,  and  we 
do  not  at  first  eee  that  the  softness  and  ideality  of  the 
picture  is  due  to  the  gathering  darkness.  Abstraction  aeeait 
only  to  be  purifying,  and  not  deatroying,  tiD  it  has  deneita 
perfect  work.  Malcbranrho  conceired  himrclf  to  hr  present 
ing  to  the  world  only  the  purest  and  most  rcnned  cspresaion 
n:  (  iinhtisir]  ethics  and  theology.  But  if  wo  obey  his  own 
continual  advioe  to  think  deorijr  and  distinctly,  if  we  divcat 
his  system  of  all  tha  aeBaDoiia  aad  taiagiBatiTa  forma  fn 
which  he  has  clothed  it,  and  redwce  it  to  the  t;;i1;<.} 
simplicity  of  its  central  thought,  what  we  find  is  not  a  Cod 
that  reveals  Himself  in  the  finite  and  to  the  finite,  but  tbft 
absolute  sttbataaca  which  haa  no  teTalatioa,  and  whoa* 
ezistenoe  ia  tta  a^grtion  of  aU  but  ilMll  Tliaa  to  Inr 
away  the  veil,  however,  there  was  n< 
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•ad  freer  ^rit, — •  ajftHt  1m3  inflani  ^L-d  hj  opinion,  lew 
inoliosd  to  pncties(  oompromiM,  and  giltod  with  •  •ttoiiAar 
"  fdth  in  tha  whispm  ef  Iks  hoOf         «f  apwilttMii 

Tt  if  ft  rfmarV  of  HogoI'B  t!iiit  Fi?rwozA,  m  a  Jrw,  first 
broagbt  Into  European  thoagbt  the  idea  of  an  abeolute 
onity  in  which  tha  difference  of  finite  and  inflnCte  b  lost 
Some  later  writeni  ha\-6  gone  farther,  ani  attempted  to 
^w  that  the  main  doctrines  hj  whlcli  Ina  philoeoph;  ia 
distingnishod  from  that  of  Dea  Cartoa  wore  due  to  the  direct 
tafltMooaa  of  Jewiah  writen  like  Maioioiudaei  OwMmides, 
•nd  duwdal  Oreetaw,  imtheir  tius  to  di*  vaemmrf  dvvelop- 

mant  of  Cartesimi  idcM.  And  it  a  nndoabtcclly  trnn  that 
tnanj  pointe  of  iimiiarity  with  each  writera,  reaching  down 
even  to  verbal  enlncidence,  maj  be  detected  in  the  worlca 
of  fltoiiioi^  althoqi^  it  k  not  lo  eavr  to  detmnin*  bow 
mA  k«  owtA  to  iheir  teaching.    Hii  own  Tlew  of  hu 

oMi^ions  19  BufBcianflj  indicated  hy  ibis  fuel,  i.h'.d  vAiU-^ 
in  hl8  ethics  he  carnee  on  a  coatina&i  polemic  against  Poa 
Oartea,  and  strirea  ak  ererj  point  to  show  ^t  hia  own 
doctrines  an  legitimatelj  derived  from  Cartesian  principlos, 
he  onlj  once  refers  to  Jewish  phiioeophy  as  containing  an 
ob»:uro  and  nnreasoned  anticipation  of  these  docthnca." 
"  Quod  quicUm  Mthxtorum  guan  per  nebtilam  ndisM 
tUmtttr  qvi  teiUett  sftrfiwl  Dnm  Iki  imklUctmm  ttaque 

ni  ipsi  intfUfctnt  ^itit:-^  ft  xd'm  C'it^."*  It  maj  bo  that 
tbe  aadeTelop«d  pantheism  and  rationaJisin  of  th'°  Jewiah 
philceophen  had  a  deeper  influence  than  he  himself  was 
aware  of,  in  flmaaeipttiiif  bin  fran  the  traditions  of  the 
■yoa^uguu,  and  glTiDg  to  bit  mbid  ili  first  philosophical 
bias.  In  hia  earlier  work  there  are  JTeo-Plat : mc  idem  and 
ezpreaaiona  which  in  the  Etkies  are  rejected  or  remoulded 
into  a  form  more  suitable  to  the  spirit  of  Oarteaianiam. 
Bat  the  qnestioo,  after  all,  has  little  man  than  a  biographi- 
cal Intereet  In  the  Spinoziatio  philosophy  there  are  few 
differences  from  Des  Carter  wb-ch  ( -  uin-n  1*'  traced  to  the 
neceesary  deTelodOMOl  of  Cartesian  phndpleaj  and  the 
comparison  of  lulebfMielM  ahowt  ilint  At  Amlopmrat 
might  toko  plaM  rrrier  tho  Tnml  flirrTne  intellectual  con- 
ditioQ&  What  is  most  remaricabio  m  SpiDO;^  ia  just  the 
freedom  and  aeonrity  with  which  these  principles  are 
fottowad  om  to  thdr  bwk  neult  His  Jewish  cngiii  uA 
Us  braacli  wt(h  ^vdatam  eompletelj  bofatad  Urn  fnn 
ereiy  inflnon^  e  but  that  of  the  thought  that  po^Kaaaoe  him. 
And  ao  aerupio  or  hesitation,  no  respect  for  the  institutiaas 
or  feafiafi  of  his  time  interferes  with  hia  epecolatire  cod- 
uqaeBe&  He  ezhibita  to  ns  the  almost  pwfect  type  of  a 
mind  without  snperstitions,  which  has  freed  itself  from  all 
but  reasoned  atid  intoHig^n*  convictions,  cr,  in  the  Oart^ian 
phiBsc^  "  dear  and  distinct  ideas ; '  and  when  he  faik^  it  ia 
Ml     vuf  ineoiuiatner,  or  arbltmiy  atopi^ng  shott  o(  tlw 

nfcrsnaarr  (>onc]uiiion9  of  Ub  logM|y  bnt  DJ  tbo  OMMtial 
defect  of  his  principle 

Spinoaa  his  idea  of  method  from  mathematica,  and 
•fttr  th*  iMnMr  o(  Endid,  i^aoaa  at  the  b«id<o<  oMh  book 
of  Us  JMwv  •  oartiiB  nnmbar  of  deSnltfona,  aadema,  and 

pmtuliitc'?  which  are  supp  jio  I  t-i  l  o  i:iti;iiivilr  certain,  and 
form  a  auf&cLeat  basis  (or*  all  that  followa.  Altogether 
ttan  IM  twenty-seven  definitiona,  twenty  axioms  and  eight 
postolatea,  If  Spinoot  k  lasardad  as  tha  aoiioat  oonaa- 
qnent  of  phtlosophers  !t  cannot  be  beeanae  he  has  baaed  hb 
syBt'-rn  up  iii  pj)  t>i^r:y  fragmentary  views  of  truth  ;  it  must 
be  beeanae  a  deeper  unity  hna  been  discerned  in  the  system 
than  la  vtafMa  on  tha  Iral  aspect  of  H  Wa  miak,  tiiarvfore, 
to  a  ocrtafn  ex^r-nt  (listinpixiiah  between  \'h<s  form  nrA  t-h'> 
matter  of  his  thought,  though  it  is  also  true  that  tho 
dslMff*  tem  iiMit  bmlfos  *  dafaet  to  the  natter. 


What  ia  t^(5  fir^t  Instance  recommends  the  geomctrle&j' 
method  to  bpinosa  is,  cot  only  its  apparent  exactn^u  aa«i 
the  necessity  of  its  sequence,  but,  so  to  speak,  ita  dis- 
Intacoatadnaa^  Oonf naioo  of  thonght  artea  iron  tha  fan 
that  we  pot  oanslTeo,  oor  deebea  and  feelings  and  interaai^ 
into  our  view  of  thing's  -  thj',  v,v.  do  not  rcp.ird  tbcm  m 
they  are  in  themaelves,  in  their  esMutiai  nature,  bat  look 
for  some  final  canse,  that  is  some  relation  to  ooraalwaa  hj 
which  they  may  be  explained.  For  this  reason,  he  aayit 
"  tho  truth  might  for  ever  have  remained  hid  from  th« 
human  race,  if  nifub-^matics,  which  looks  not  to  the  final 
causa  of  figuret^  bat  to  their  essential  natnre  and  ths 
pitipaflias  iiiwlvad  Ib  11^  kad  sot  sat  snotbar  of 
knowledge  before  them."  To  understand  things  is  to  stt 
how  nil  that  ia  true  of  them  flows  from  tho  clear  aa^ 
distinct  idea  expreaaed  in  their  definition,  and  nltiinat*lj, 
it  js  to  ase  bow  all  tnth  flows  fiom  tba  tunuia  J>ci  aa  aB 
gaomatrieal  tratt  flows  from  tha  idea  ef  qnantity.   To  taks 

a  mathr :iiatical  vii  w  <  f  tlic  universe,  therefore,  b  to  raist 
ouraaivos  above  aU  consideration  of  the  end  or  tendency  o( 
things,  above  the  fears  and  ho{>c8  of  mortality  into  the  region 
of  truth  end  necessity.  "  Wlien  I  turned  my  mind  to  thii 
snbjeot,*  he  says  in  die  beginning  of  his  treatise  on  politiei, 
"  Ii.lid  lint  prii|>ijne  to  :r;y:^,(-lf  any  uovel  Or  Strange  aim,  bat 
simply  to  demonstrate  by  certain  and  Indabitable  raaaoa 
thoae  tUogsw^&li  ac^baattrithtmelioek  And  is  ordv 
tiat  I  mipht  i^iqnire  into  the  matters  of  this  scieticc  witi 
the  same  freedom  of  mind  with  which  wc  arc  wont  to  treat 
lines  and  surfaoaa  in  mathematics,  I  determined  not  (o 
laogh  or  to  waop  tnwt  tha  aotiona  of  omid,  bat  simply  t» 
nndefslaiid  Ihem ;  and  to  eoBtenpIato  their  alTaetlotia  aal 

passions,  such  a/?  love,  tat'!,  anger,  envy,  arrogance,  pity, 
and  all  other  disturbances  of  soul  not  aa  vices  of  bnoMO 
nature,  but  as  properties  pertaining  to  it  in  tha  auM  vsff 
as  heat,  cold,  storm,  thunder  pertain  to  the  nature  of  the 
atmosphere.  For  these,  though  troublesome,  are  yet 
necessary,  and  hare  certain  causes  through  which  we  may 
come  to  nodentand  them,  and  thoa,  by  contemplating  then 
to  tiMir  truth,  galii  far  ovr  miiida  aa  nneh  joy  aa  by  the 
knowledge  of  things  that  are  pleasing  to  the  senses.'  All 
our  errors  as  to  the  nature  of  Uiinga  arise  from  our  jndgiBg 
them  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  part  and  not  of  the 
wbolsk  from  %  peint  of  view  detenDinsd  by  thair  nlaftiaa 
to  oor  own  imuvldiial  being,  and  not  from  a  point  of  visw 
determined  by  the  nature  of  the  things  thcmselvca;  or,  to 
put  the  same  thing  in  another  way,  from  the  point  of  viev 
of  sense  and  imagination,  and  not  from  the  potn^oC  vtow 
of  intelUgenofr  Mathamatics  shows  us  the  inadequacy  of 
such  knowledge  when  it  takes  ns  out  of  onrselvea  into 
things,  and  when  it  proaonl«  ihesy  things  to  us  as  objects 
of  tmiversal  intelligence  sjport  from  all  special  Fa]ati«Mi  to 
ear  IndiTidaal  feelings  And  B|iliioa»  only  wiihas  Aal 
thp  B.an^p  nrirersality  and  freedom  of  thought  which  belongs 
to  matbcniaiics,  liccause  its  objects  do  not  interest  th* 
paasioin,  ahould  be  extended  to  those  objects  that  d» 
intereet  them.  Parity  front  interest  ia  the  first  scndittoB 
of  the  philoeophsrti  bring ;  ha  must  get  boyood  tha  jOaaiaa 
of  sense  and  passion  that  makes  onrown  livca  60snpreme!j 
important  and  interesting  to  us  simply  because  they  an 
oor  own.  He  must  look  at  the  present  as  it  were  throngh 
an  inverted  telescope  of  reason,  that  will  tednco  it  to  its 
due  proportion  and  place  in  the  sum  of  tilings.  To  the 
heat  of  passion  and  the  higher  heat  of  iniaijIr.Atii  r ,  >r.n  .-a 
has  only  one  advice, — "  Acquaint  yourself  with  God  and 
be  at  peace.*  LoA  not  to  the  pailtoakr  hot  to  Ae 
universal,  vicT  tJ-jinp?  not  under  the  form  of  ths  finite  and 
temporal,  but  »ub  qvadam  tpecu  arierKitaiu. 

Tho  illnsion  of  the  finits^— the  illusion  of  sense,  imngi 
nation,  and  passion,  which,  hi  Baconis  kngwagfti  tsndn  to 
OMfca  nan  jcdge  of  things  e»  mahfit  itsamtii  tnl  Mt  SV 
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1^  vUcib  niaw  fhA  indiridaal  life,  and  even 
the  preaeut  moiMal  of  tk*  jndiTidiiil  lif<^  with  ito  poniog 
feelings,  into  the  atanJanl  for  mamrfng  tiw  nuiTerae,— 

this,  ia  tln3  eyes  of  Spinoza,  is  tho  source  of  all  error  and 
evil  to  man.  On  the  other  hand,  liia  highest  good  is  to 
livtt  tba  universal  life  of  rcasoo,  or  wbat  is  the  same  thing, 
to  view  all  things  from  their  centre  in  God,  and  to  be 
moved  only  by  the  po&stoa  for  good  in  gtticral,  "tho 
iotellectual  love  cf  God."  In  tho  treatise  JJe  Emendatione 
IiOdltetmt,  Spinon  take*  op  tliis  wotiast  in  tbe  first 
iBituiMfnMa  it*  moral  ''Mowrfdioitforiafdieity 
is  foondcd  00  tlie  nature  of  the  object  to  which  we  are 
joined  by  iove^"  To  love  the  things  that  perish  is  to  be  in 
contiaoal  troubb  and  disttirbanco  of  paasioDj  ililto  be 
foU «f  wj  nd  hatred  towud*  otken  who  MMcaa  tbem; 
it  ii  to  be  ever  itriviag  iftar  Ant  whUh,  wmb  we  attain 
it,  does  not  satisfy  us  ;  or  laincntiug  over  the  loss  of  that 
which  inevitably  paB«a  away  from  ns ;  only  "  love  to 
an  object  that  is  infinite  and  eternal  fends  the  soul  with  a 
changeless  and  unminglod  joy."  But  again  our  lore  rest^i 
upon  our  knowledge  ;  if  we  saw  things  as  they  renlly  are 
we  should  iovo  only  tho  highest  object.  It  ia  becnoKo 
sense  and  imagination  give  to  the  finite  aa  indcpeodenoB 
and  snbstaatialitf  ttul  do  not  baloQg  to  ft,  tint  we  wuta 
o-T  Ir.ra  iifK'm  it  o-^  if  it  ^^'c^c  infinite.  And  as  tho  first 
step  towards  truth  is  to  uriderbtaud  our  error,  so  Spinoza 
proceeds  to  explain  the  defects  of  common  sense,  or  in 
oUMrjrocds,  of  thnt  fiiefc  aadtiare&eoted  viaw  of  tiie  world, 
wludT  he,  like  Flato,  odb  opioion.  Opinion  is  n  kind  of 
knowledge  derived  partly  fromheanay,  and  partly  from 
aperientia  pa^  It  coasuta  of  vague  and  general  concop- 
tioH  of  ^dnf^fot  either  from  Um  report  of  others  or  from 
«a  ezperimoe  imidi  hai  not  neaived  any  special  direction 
from  utelligfloeek  The  mind  that  has  not  got  boyond  the 
stage  of  Dftinion  takes  tbiin:!  aa  they  present  themaclves 
in  its  individual  experience ;  and  its  beliefs  grow  up  by 
MMciatioB  of  whatever  liappens  to  Iiave  been  found  to- 
glthac  ia  tlint  eiqwrience.  And  aa  tho  combining  principle 
ef  the  elenienta  of  opinion  is  individual  uud  not  universal, 
10  its  coo^ption  of  tho  world  is  at  once  fragmentary  and 
McidentaL  It  doea  not  tee  things  in  their  oonnectton  with 
lie  aailjr  of  the  whole,  and  henoe  it  cannot  aee  them  in 
their  true  relation  to  cicb  cttcr  "I  assert  expressly," 
asjs  Spinoza,  "  that  the  mind  has  no  adequate  conception 
either  of  itself  or  of  external  things,  but  only  a  conioted 
kaowledfe  of  tben^  ao  long  as  it  perceives  them  only  in 
dw  enunoa  order  of  natare,  i.e.,  so  long  as  it  is  attenu^ljf 
itterminrd  to  contemplate  this  or  that  object  by  the 
tccidaQtal  concourse  of  things,  and  so  long  as  it  is  not 
mtenutUf  determined  bj  the  unity  of  thought  in  which 
it  cooaiden  a  number  of  things  to  nndersteod  their  ^ree- 
■Motr^  dilTereRcca,  and  oontradictiona."^ 

There  are  two  kit.ds  of  errors  which  aro  uauaUy  sup- 
posfld  to  exclude  each  other,  but  which  Spinosa  finds  to  be 
■ttilad  ui  o^nien.  These  are  the  errors  of  ehelraelioB  and 
iflUlgination  ;  the  former  erphins  its  vice  by  defect,  the 
Utter  its  vice  by  exccsa.  On  the  one  hand,  opimun  is 
lUiract  and  onc-eided ;  it  is  defective  in  knowledge  and 
takes  hold  of  tluafi  only  at  one  point.  On  the  other  hand, 
sad  just  haeanae  of  mia  aibatmetnam  and  one^idedneaa, 
it  li  forced  to  give  an  artificiid  complctonesa  and  inde- 
pendence to  tliat  whica  is  essentiaUy  fragmentary  and 
<3i?peadcnt.  The  Word  abstract  is  misleading,  in  so  far  as 
«•  an  wont  to  aseoGiato  with  ahatmetion  the  idea  of  a 
■wtal  efferl  hj  whieh  paita  are  aaperatad  from  a  given 
whole  ;  but  It  may  be  applied  without  vi  T,  r  c.  t  j  my 
inparfeot  ooooeptton,  in  which  things  Uiat  are  really 
"  ef  aBMrnrwhobamtrMtadaalf  tbqrvaram 


eempUur,  independent  eljjeet^  eompleta  ia  Ihanaatveti 
Aad  ia  this  sense  the  ordinary  consciousness  of  man  is 
often  the  victim  of  abstractiona  when  it  supposes  itself 

most  of  dl  to  bo  dealing  with  realities*  The  essences  am' 
substances  of  tho  schoolman  may  delude  him,  but  he  cannot 
think  thaee  notiona  etearlj  without  seeing  that  they  are 
only  abstract  elements  of  reality,  and  that  th  ^y  have  a 
meaning  only  in  relation  to  tho  other  elements  of  it.  But 
common  sense  remains  unconscious  of  its  abstmctnoss 
because  imoginatioa  givee  a  kind  of  subetaatialiqr  to  the 
fragmentary  aad  limited,  and  ao  makaa  it  poaaible  to  eon- 
ccivu  it  OS  an  independent  reality.  Pure  intelligence  seeing 
the  part  as  it  is  in  itself  could  never  see  it  but  as  a  part. 
Thought,  when  it  rises  to  clearness  and  distinctness  is 
regard  to  any  finite  o^eotimttBt  at  onoe  diaoera  ita  relatioB 
to  other  finite  objeota  and  to  die  whde,— most  dtseeni,  in 
Spinozislic  language,  that  it  ia  "modal"  and  not  "  n  al  " 
But  though  it  is  not  possible  to  (Atni;  tho  part  as  a  whole 
it  is  possible  to  picture  ilaaa  whob.  The  limited  imago 
that  fills  the  niind'H  eye  soems  to  need  nothing  else  for  its 
reality.  Wo  cannot  think  a  house  clearly  and  distinctly  in 
all  the  connection  of  its  parts  with  each  other,  Mrithout 
seeing  its  neoessa^  relation  to  the  earth  on  which  it  standi, 
to  the  preaaora  of  the  atmcaphere^  Stc  Tkt  verjr  eireiun- 
stances  by  which  the  possibility  of  such  an  ciistcnre  is 
czpioiued  moke  it  impossible  to  conceive  it  apart  from 
other  things.  But  nothing  hinders  me  to  rest  on  a  house 
as  a  oomf^te  pititute  by  itseli.  Imagioation  reproaeatt 
things  in  ue  externality  of  space  aad  time,  and  ia  aahjeeted 

to  no  other  conditionr  but  those  of  space  and  time.  Henco 
it  cau  begin  anywhere,  and  stop  anywhere.  For  the  same 
cause  it  can  miDgle  and  oonfnw  togather  all  manner  of 
inoooaiatent  forma— can  imagine  a  man  with  a  hone's  hea^ 
a  candle  Uaang  in  vacuo,  a  speaking  tree,  a  man  changed 
into  an  animal.  There  may  bo  eltnienta  in  the  nature  of 
these  things  that  wouU  prevent  such  combinations;  but 
these  elements  are  not  neeeaaarily  present  to  the  or^nary 
conacionsnes-,  tl  o  nl  itmctncsa  <  f  h1i,.so  conceptions  Icarc^ 
it  absolutely  at  tho  mercy  of  imaguuition  or  accidenta] 
association.  To  thought  in  this  stage  anything  is  posiiible 
that  can  be  pictored.  On  the  other  hand,  aa  knowledge 
advances,  this  freedom  of  combination  heoomca  limit^, 
"  the  less  the  mind  understands  and  the  more  it  pcrccivcH, 
the  greater  is  its  powur  uf  fiction,  and  the  more  it  un  icr- 
stands,  the  narrower  is  the  Mmitatiob  Of  that  poM  cr.  For 
jost  as  ia  the  moment  of  conaoimianam  we  cannot  imagine 
that  we  do  not  think,  so  after  we  have  apprehended  the 
nature  of  body,  wo  cannot  conceive  of  a  1  ■  y  of  infinite  eu<\ 
and  after  we  know  the  natare  of  a  soul  i-annot  think  ol 
it  as  a  square,  though  WO  Buy  080  tho  words  that  oxpiem 
these  ideas."'  Thus,  according  to  Spinoza,  the  range  of 
possibility  narrows  as  knowledge  widens,  until  to  perfected 
knowledge  possibility  is  lost  in  necessity. 

From  these  considemtioas,  it  follows  that  all  thought  ia 
imperfect  that  stope  aliMt  of  the  ataaelate  naity  of  ell 
th::!."'  Onr  first  imperfect  notion  of  things  aa  isulatt.l 
frum  each  other,  or  connected  only  by  co-exihltncu  and 
succession,  is  a  mere  imagination  of  things.  It  is  a  fictitious 
sabstantiation  of  iaokted  momeota  ia  the  eternal  Being, 
Knowledge,  so  ftf  as  it  deab  with  the  ibite,  is  engaged  iti 
a  continual  process  of  self-correction  trrhich  can  never  bo 
completed,  fur  at  every  step  there  is  an  element  of  foUity, 
in  so  far  as  tho  mind  rests  in  the  contemplation  of  a  certain 
number  of  the  olomeota  of  the  world,  aa  if  they  ooastttuted 
a  complete  whole  by  themaelvea,  whereaa  they  are  only  a 
part,  tho  conception  of  which  has  to  bo  modified  at  the 
next  step  of  considering  its  relation  to  the  other  parts. 
TliQt  ire  rim  Inm  individaab  of  tin  tint  toiadividula  of 
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tilo  Aooond  ord«r,  md  w  mbboI  Ktop  abort  of  th«  id««  of 
"■n  nalan  m  one  tndifldiHl  lAum  fnU  fttf  titnmcjh 

nn  inunito  number  of  mo-rlcft,  without  chnnTO  of  tho  whnln 
individual"^  At  llrat  we  think  of  pieces  of  matter  ea 
independent  individoala.  either  baeanae  we  eao  piotore  tham 
MpaiAtalj,  or  beoaoao  thar  vmwn  «  otiUia  fiimaitioii 
or  nhluMi  of  pwtafbnm^  udr  etanfBK  But  onlmtihor 
conpidimition,  theaa  apparent  subgtancea  sink  into  modoB, 
each  of  which  ia  dependent  on  aU  the  others.  All  nature 
]■  bound  together  hj  necesoaiy  l&w,  and  not  an  atom  could 
ba  other  than  it  ia  without  ih«  chuige  of  the  whole  world. 
Hence  it  ia  only  in  the  whole  world  that  there  ia  any  trae 
indiridualitj  or  sabatancc.  And  tliw  snrae  princijlu 
appliea  to  the  mioda  of  men.  Their  iudividoalitj  ia  & 
mere  aemblqnce  canaed  by  onr  abatraction  from  their  con- 
ditiona  laolatethf?  indiridual  man,  nnd  he  will  notdiaplay 
the  charBOter  of  a  thinking  being  at  all  Hia  whole 
apiritoal  lifb  ia  bound  np  with  hia  rdationa  to  other  minda, 
peal  and  pieaeat  He  hai  anoh  »  lifa^  oolj'  ia  Mid 
thrangli  ttult  mdvafMl  Vh  «f  wUeb  lb  la  to  {ofiititeaiinal 
a  part  that  hu)  own  contribution  to  it  ia  as  good  as  nothing. 
"  Km  qua  homo  m  txitUndo  perteverai  litniiaia  at,  et 
a  pttttntSa  eautartm  txUmarum  inflniU  tuperatw."' 
What  atn  be  anllad  liia  own  t  Hit  body  ia  a  link  in  • 
«y<dieal  chain  of  movement  which  InTolTea  all  the  matter 
of  the  world,  and  which  aa  a  whol«  re  main'?  with  ii  t  cimr.g  j 
throogh  all.  Hia  mind  ia  a  link  in  a  great  movement  of 
tkoognt,  which  makea  him  the  momentaij  organ  and 
Bzpresition  of  one  of  ita  phases.  Hia  Tcry  conscioTi!^nf?s 
of  aelf  is  morrod  by  a  false  abetniction,  above  whicn  he 
must  rise  ore  ho  can  know  hiinself-as  he  really  ia. 

"  Lot  oa  imagine,'  aaya  Spinoaa  in  hia  fifteenth  letter^ 
"a  litdo  woim  Uring  in  Mood  wUdk  lia*  viaioa  to 
discern  the  porticloe  of  blood,  lymph,  Ac,  and  reaaon 
enou^'h  to  obeenre  how  one  particie  ia  repelled  by  another 
with  which  it  oomea  into  contact,  m  oommnnicatea  a  part 
o(  ite  motion  to  it  Bosk  n  mum  would  live  in  the  blood 
aa  ve  do  in  thia  part  of  the  nnivnne^  and'  woold  regard 
ca*b  particle  of  it,  net  i'  w  j^art,  but  aa  a  whole,  nor  co-ild 
it  know  how  all  the  pnrta  are  influenced  by  the  anlrenal 
baton  of  the  blood,  and  are  obliged  to  aoeommodata  tiliem- 
lelvej  to  each  ofher  aa  ia  roqtiired  by  that  nntnrc,  so  that 
thoy  co-operate  together  according  to  a  fixed  law.  Por  if 
wo  BUpjxjjo  that  tlioro  nro  no  cauaos  outsi  io  of  the  blood 
which  conld  roounaaicate  new  motioaa  to  it^  and  no  apace 
lioTond  tha  Uood,  nor  any  otbar  bodiaa  to  vUeh  ito  par- 
tiaaa  could  tranafor  their  motion,  it  ia  certain  that  tbo 
Uood  as  a  wholo  vunld  alwaya  maintain  it«  preaent  atate, 
and  ita  partielea  would  aoffer  no  other  Tariationa  than 
thoaa  which  may  be  inferred  frum  the  given  relation  of 
the  motion  of  Uood  to  lymph,  ohjle,  ke.  And  thna  in 
th.it  c^Ho  tho  blood  would  require  to  be  consideruJ  atway* 
as  .1  whole  aud  not  aa  part  Bat  ainee  there  ate  many 
other  cnusea  which  influence  the  lawa  of  the  nature  ol 
bl<ud,  and  are  in  turn  influenced  thorebj-,  other  motions 
aud  other  Tariations  muat  ariae  in  the  blood  which  are  not 
Jli»  to  tho  proportion  of  motion  in  ita  constitnenta  bat 
aUo  to  the  relation  batneen  that  motion  and  oitamal 
C4iiaaa,  And  tbarafon  «•  eennot  eouider  tho  Uood  aa  a 
vh>le.  but  only  aa  a  part  of  a  greater  ^iholo," 

"X'>w  we  can  think,  and  indeed  ought  to  think,  of  all 
nitnml  bodies  in  the  earn;  manner  in  vkJcIl  we  hare 
tho.igbt  of  thia  blood,  for  all  bodiaa  the  aarroanded  by 
other  bodiea,  and  reciprocally  determine  and  are  deter- 
mined by  them,  to  exist  nnd  operate  in  a  fixed  and  definite 
way.  ao  aa  to  preserve  the  same  ratio  of  motion  and  rest 
in  the  whole  ani?erae.  Hanc*  il  lollona  tbat  «ff«(f  body, 
in  ao  far  aa  it  exitta  nndar  •  awlain  dafinila 


onght  to  be  eonaiderad  aa  marafy  n  patt  of  the  wholo  un*' 
Tatea^  vUdk  ngnan  wNh  11a  wiolB.  ana  thaaaibr  la  b 

intirr.nts  nnion  with  all  the  other  parts  ;  ana  trince  tfc' 
nature  of  the  tuuTerse  la  not  limits  like  that  of  the  blou:; 
bat  abeolntely  infinite,  it  ia  dear  that  by  this  oatnre  witj 
im  infinite  poweta,  the  parte  are  modified  In  an  iafinit« 
number  of  ways,  and  eompelled  to  pass  ihiongh  an  InflrHj 
of  rariationa.  Jli'/rcijvcr,  ■ft'liori  T  think  of  tlo  unl\ora«  ai 
a  aubetance,  I  conceiTo  of  a  atiLl  closer  union  of  enoh  part 
with  the  whole;  for,  aa  I  haTe  elaewhere  ahomn,  il  iatli 
natnre  of  onbatenoe  to  ba  ininila^  and  therefora  eret? 
aingle  part  belongs  to  the  natnre  of  the  eorporeal  anbeteDos, 
80  that  apar;  Lturofnnn  it  ccither  can  eriat  nor  b«  cod- 
ceived.  And  aa  to  tho  human  mind,  I  think  of  it  ako  ai 
of  part  of  nalwe,  for  I  think  of  nature  aa  hating  ia  it  aa 
infinite  power  of  thinking,  which,  aa  infinite,  contains  is 
itaelf  the  idea  of  oU  nature,  and  whoae  thoogbta  ru 
parallel  with  all  oxidtonce." 

from  thia  foint  of  tiew  it  ia  obTiona  that  onr  Icnowledgi 
of  thinfi  eanaol  bo  raal  and  adeqnata^  naapl  in  ao  far  ai 
it  ij  determined  by  the  idm  of  thn  whole,  and  procoedk  fioia 
the  whole  to  the  parte.  A  know  ledge  that  procaeda  fiua 
part  to  part  moat  always  be  'mperfect;  it  moal 
extamal  to  ita  oMeet,  it  mnat  deal  in  abatiaetloaa  or ) 
mHa  ratumtt,  whieh  it  may  easily  be  led  to  mfatake  fo 

riMilitii-t^  rTrTici)  Rpinoza,  liko  Plaio,  di.-!!iiii7'.iisyiP3  reaaon 
whoae  movement  is  regreaaire  (from  effect  to  cause,  froa 
rariety  to  unity)  from  teUtUia  itUttiiiva,  whoae  moTement 
is  progreaaire,  which  "pruceedv)  from  the  adeqnata  idea 
of  certain  of  Ood'a  attributes  to  an  adequate  knowledge  of 
tho  nature  of  things.*'  Tho  latter  alone  deaerree  to 
be  ealled  adenoa  in  the  Jugheat  aenae  of  the  tank  For 
in  ocdar  tilal  onr  mind  may  onfaapend  to  tbo  oamite 
of  natnre,  it  muat  develop  ail  ita  iAaax  from  the  idea  diai 
repreeenta  tho  origin  and  aourc?  of  nature,  ao  that  that 
idea  1M{f  appear  as  the  source  of  all  other  ideaa.'* 
Tie  icgi— ITO  mode  of  knowled^  haa  ita  Idghaal  vafau  in 
preparing  for  the  progreasivn  Hie  Inowudge  of  Ae 
finite,  ere  it  can  bocomo  porfc  rtly  adequate,  mn»t  b# 
absorbed  and  loA  in  the  knowledge  of  the  infinite,  la  a 
remarkable  paaaag*  in  the  Bpteoandaelaraathal  the 

defect  of  the  common  conactonaaeaa  of  men  lies  not  so 
much  in  their  ignorance,  either  of  the  infinite  or  of  tha 
finite,  oa  in  their  incapacity  for  bringing  the  two  tbon^ts 

to2,ethef«  ao  aa  to  pat  the  latter  in  ita  proper  laktion 
to  tin  formar.    All  are  nady  to  eonfam  tliat  God  k 

cause  both  of  the  eziateooe  and  of  the  nature  of  thinst 
created,  but  they  do  not  realize  what  ia  involvod  id  thji 
coufeeaion — and  hence  they  treat  creeled  thinga  as  if  (hey 
were  eobataaea%  that  1%  aa  If  tliaj  vara  Ooda.  *'  Tku 
while  they  are  eoutamplatin^  finite  things,  they  tUnk  e( 
nuLhing  lc4k<  tl  ^ u  i  f  ii  o  li\ioe  nature;  and  again  whea 
they  tarn  to  conaidor  the  divine  nature,  they  think  of  no- 
thing loaa  than  of  their  former  fiotiona  on  which  they  have 
bnih  up  the  knowledge  of  finite  things,  as  if  those  thicg^i 
could  contribolo  nothing  to  our  undorvtasding  of  tlis 
divine  natnrci  Hence  it  la  not  wonderfal  that  they  are 
alwaya  eontradicting  theouelvea.'  ■  Aa  Spinoat  aa^a  eh» 
where,  it  belonga  to  the  very  natnra  of  no  bnman  mial 
to  know  God,  for  unless  we  knn?r  Hod,  wn  could  kno» 
nothing  elsOk  The  idea  of  the  abeclate  unity  is  involTed 
in  the  idea  of  ef«l7  paiticnliur  thing,  jnl  Iba  generality  of 
men,  deluded  fay  aanaa  and  imagination,  ara  nnabk  to  bnag 
this  implication  into  dear  oonaefonsneaa,  and  hence  their 
knowledge  of  God  dooa  not  modify  their  view  of  the  finit*. 
It  is  the  buaineea  of  philosophy  to  correct  this  defect,  U> 
tranafocm  onr  oonaaptiona  of  fha  finite  by  relating  it  to  th* 
iaiinito^toopinplaiBaiit  mt  nomplalo  tha  partial  kaowla4|» 
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pradimd  hr  iodtndlMl  opwisnoe  by  bringing  it  into  con- 
iwetioB  wita  iSm  Ida*  of  the  ^hala.    And  tue  vital  qneatioQ 

which  Spinoxa  hiiaself  prompU  to  a-'^k  is  how  fnr  I  in 
what  iniT  thii  tnaaform*tioo  ta  effocted  in  %ho  SpmozisUc 
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Thera  are  two  great  ateps  in  the  transfonnaticni  of  know- 
ledge hj  the  idea  of  anitj  as  that  idea  is  conceived  by 
SpinofE.  The  flret  stop  invulvea  a  change  of  the  coaccp- 
tioa  U  individual  finite  thia^  bj  which  thegr  Iom  their 
iadiTidiMBljr.  their  ehanutar  aa  iadapaadant  aohalaiMaa, 
aad  come  to  be  regarded  m  m-x^ps  of  the  infinite.  But 
aeooodlj,  this  negation  of  tho  finite  as  such  i»  ;  ut  concxjivou 
at  implying  the  negation  of  tho  distinction  between  mind 
and  matter.  Mind  and  matter  atiU  retain  that  abeointe 
oppoaitioii  whkbtiieyhad  inthe  phiioaopiiy  of  Dea  Oartea, 
even  after  all  limit?  have  been  removed.  And  therefore 
in  order  to  reach  the  abeolute  unity,  and  transcend  Ike 
Cartesiaa  dualiam,  a  aeoond  atep  is  nooeaaary,  by  which 
the  iBdapaadaiit  aidiataiitjali^  of  ami  md  natter  ia  with- 
diawn,  and  tiiey  ai*  raAiead  faito  atlrRNitee  of  the  one  in- 
finite eubetmcc.    Let  ua  oxamino  thcso  stops  successively. 

The  method  by  which  the  finite  is  reduced  into  a  mode 
ef  the  infinite  has  already  been  partially  explained.  Spinoca 
foUowa  to  ita  lagittaut*  leault  the  metaphyaicul  or  logical 
principlee  of  Dee  Oaitea  and  Halebrancna  According  to 
the  former,  aa  we  have  seen,  tho  finite  presupposes  the  infi- 
nite, and, indeed, ao  far  as  it  ia  real,  it  is  identiol  with  the  infi- 
Bite.  The  infinite  k  absolute  reality,  beoaoae  it  la  pur*  aJBr- 
iwtio*^  because  it  is  that  which  neijationrm  vullam  involinl. 
The  foite  it  diatingnished  from  it  simply  by  iu  limit,  i.e., 
by  ita  wanting  something  which  the  infinite  haa.  At  this 
point  Spinoxa  takes  op  the  ar^niiiaDL  If  the  infinite  be 
the  teaU  and  the  finite,  so  for  aa  it  ia  diatinguisbed  there* 
from,  thf  unreal,  then  the  ynjpoaed  tuhstantiality  or 
iiidividii^>l.iiy  of  5nite  beings  m  an  illusion.  La  itself  the 
finite  is  but  an  abstraction,  to  which  imagination  hlBgivw 
aa  araaxent  iodepeadenoa.  AU  liiBitatiwi  or  datemiina- 
tioali  negathra,  and  in  order  toappreheod  poaUive  nality, 
we  muat  abstract  from  limits.  By  denying  the  negative, 
*e  leech  the  aihrmativo^  by  aaoihilstiag  finitudo  ia  our 
thcimh%  and  so  iindoing  the  illusory  work  of  the  imagio*- 
tiaOf  we  reach  the  indetetminate  or  oncoaditiooed  being 
wUflh  akm  traly  ia.  AH  division,  distinction,  and  rela- 
tion are  but  eniia  raft  on  i$.  Imagination  and  abstraction 
aa  give  to  them,  as  they  can  give  to  mere  negation  and 
aotlmigDeas,  "  a  local  habitation  and  a  name,"  but  they 
bavaoo  olgeetive  meaning,  and  in  the  highest  knowledge, 
ia  the  aeuntia  itttuUim,  w-jich  duals  only  with  reality, 
tiicy  must  I  ntirely  disappear.  Hence  to  reach  the  truth 
as  to  matter,  we  must  free  onnwlvea  £ioiB  all  aaeh  ideas  as 
Igua  «r  nnnber,  meaiua  or  tin%  whidi  imply  ^e 
•eparalirin  rind  rtlatioa  of  parta.  Thus  in  hm  50th 
l«tter,  m  answer  to  some  qoeetion  about  figure,  bpinoza 
tijM,  "to  prove  that  figure  is  negation,  and  not  anything 
pontiff  va  need  only  ooBijder  that  the  whoU  of  matter 
conerifftd  Indefinitely,  or  hi  ita  inlbity,  ean  hava  no  figure; 
but  that  fif  .r  •  1,13  a  place  only  in  finite  or  detcm  it  nto 
bodies.  He  who  says  that  he  perceives  &giu«,  says  only 
that  he  has  before  his  mind  a  limited  thing  and  the  manner 
in  vUeh  it  is  limitsd-  But  this  limitation  doea  not  per- 
Wa  to  a  thing  in  its  '  mae,'  bat  contrariwise  in  its  '  non- 
awe,' (».?.,  it  signifie-i,  r.i  t  that  sume  positive  quality  belongs 
to  the  thing,  but  that  something  is  wanting  to  it).  Sinoe^ 
tbeo,  ignie  is  but  limitation,  and  limitation  is  bat  negatiain, 
eaonot  say  tbat  figure  Ls  anything  "  Thp  «nTnr>  kind 
cf  teaaoning  is  elsewhere  (Eput.  29)  appbed  to  aol.e  luo 
iJifEcu]t!p?fl  cji  ririct  ted  with  the  divisibility  of  space  or  extcn- 
Moo.  Keallj^  aooording  to  Spiiuia»  asSMuioD  ia  indivi- 
BbKthoa^mdtilftkiidivjbaU  Ib  otter  iraidi^  ports 
»dm0Kitmmn  ^  teba  U        tar  th»  rtalwBtiiw 


mind,  but  these  parta  lim  oo  _   

eannet  nnd  spaoe^  er  take  one  pari  of  It  out  ol  ila  < 

lioQ  with  other  partii.  Hi  nco  iuiwi*  the  impoa«bility  of 
asMtting  either  tbat  there  is  an  iofinite  numberof  parta 
in  ^wca,  or  that  there  is  not.  The  aolntioo  of  tha  aatl^ 
nomy  is  that  neither  altematrre  ia  true.  There  are  many 
things  qv<B  nulio  mmmmv  trplicari  pomtnt,  and  to 
understand  those  things  we  must  aUtmct  altogi  Ui  r  from 
the  idea  of  nomber.    The  oontradicUon  arises  entire! 


horn  ih»  applieatieo  ef  Ihal  idea  to  the  ialaite. 


rnniiot  imy  that  space  has  a  finitr' nnmHcr  of  parts,  forcvrry 
tkiitc  ipaca  must  bo  coacoivtd  as  itself  mcludcil  in  iiiliinte 
sp4ice.  Yet,  on  tho  other  hxind,  an  infinite  number  is  ao  ab- 
aurdity;  it  is  a  number  which  ia  not  a  Bornbec  We  escafio 
the  dimeolty  only  when  waaaattatniuiibarlBAcalegocy  Uk- 
applifjililf?  to  the  infinite,  and  thi-j  to  Spinora  nifans  tbat 
it  18  not  appUokble  to  rcali^,  that  it  is  merely  an  abetractioo, 
or  em  Iw^fMo/ionu. 

Tho  maa  method  whiah  aolves  tho  omuactad 
widi  Hhm  mime  ef  matter  ia  applied  to  nied.    Here  alao 

we  rcvh  the  reality,  or  thing  i:i  itself,  hy  alietrfti-ting  from 
all  determinatiuo.  AH  conceptious,  there/  ro,  that  involve 
the  indqieodeiwe  of  the  finite,  elleoaeiiptii  na  of  good,  evil, 
freedom,  and  leaponsibility  diaappoar.  When  Blyenbnrg 
accuses  Spinosa  of  making  Ood  the  aathorof  evil,  Bpioom 
answers  that  evil  ia  an  ma  rij/i. f, that  has  no  existence 
for  QodL  "Evil  is  not  something  positive,  but  a  state  of 
privation,  and  that  not  in  relation  to  the  divine,  bat 
simply  in  relation  to  the  human  intelligence.  It  is  a  con- 
ceptiou  tliiit  arises  from  that  generalizing  tendency  of  our 
minds,  which  leads  ua  to  bring  all  injinga  tiidt  hava  the 

external  form  of  man  tuuier  one  and  the  same  definition, 
and  to  eappoaa  tiial  thoy  ai«  aD  oqoatly  capable  of  tha 

highest  perfection  we  can  deduce  frcrn  fii.rh  a  c-i^ff.itinr). 
When,  therefore,  we  find  an  individual  whoso  works  ura 
not  consistant  with  this  perfection,  straightway  we  judge 
that  ha  ia  deprived  of  i^  oc  that  ha  ia  divaiaag  from  hia 
own  nature, — a  judgment  w«  aboold  aevar  mm  if  «•  had 
not  tliui  n  frrrod  him  to  a  general  definition,  and  auppoeed 
him  to  be  poasessed  of  the  nature  it  defiaeob  But  mce 
Ckxl  doee  not  know  things  abstmctly,  <V  Htnof^  aneh 
general  diiflnitioM^  nd  ainea  than  OBDMit  ha  mora  nal^ 
m  things  than  the  divine  inteHigeooe  and  power  bestows 
upon  them,  it  manifestly  foUows  that  the  dofuct  which 
belongs  to  finite  things,  cannot  be  called  a  privation  in 
relation  to  tha  iotelligenco  of  Qod,  but  only  in  relation  to 
the  intelligenoe  of  man."^  Thus  etiL  and  good  Tsniak 
when  we  consider  things  iv6  ipecie  afterttiUKlit,  heeanaa 
they  are  catcgorica  that  imply  a  certain  indepon  ^-r^co  ia 
finite  beingB>  .For  the  idea  of  a  moral  standard  impiiee  a 
relation  of  man  to  the  absolute  good,  a  relation  of  the  finite 
to  the  infinite,  in  which  the  finite  is  not  aimply  lost 
and  absorbed  in  tiie  m&tiite.  But  Spinoza  can  admit  no 
such  relation.  In  the  presence  of  the  infinite  the  finite 
disappeanb  for  it  aurta  only  bj  abstraction  and  nefatioif  j 
or  il  aiMMs  to  mi  to  exhit»  not  hoeatue  of  what  ii  prmft 
to  our  thoughts,  but  because  of  yth&t  is  not  present  to 
f.b«^nii  As  wo  think  ouraelvcs  free  becuLLao  wu  mo  conHciou* 
of  OW  MtioQS  but  not  of  their  cansee,  so  wo  think  that  we 
havn  an  indiridnal  cdatenea  only  becaoae  the  infinite 
inteHigeaoo  ia  not  wholly  hat  «iidy  paitiaDy  loaliMd  hi  ul 
But  as  we  cannot  really  divide  space,  though  •^o  mn 
think  of  a  part  of  it,  so  neither  can  we  place  ar  y  real 
divisiMi  in  the  divine  inteUigenca  In  this  ^^o  can 
understand  how  Bpinoxa  ia  able  to  QMok  d  the  hoaan 
mind  as  part  of  the  infinite  tiioo^t  «f  Ood,  and  of  Aa 
human  body  aa  part  of  the  infli  itii  extension  of  Qod,  while 
yet  he  asserts  thiU  the  divine  subetaooe  is  simple^  and  not 
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StAcle  Dp  of  partai  So  far  tlirr  rx'-*.  tlicy  must  bo  eon- 
ceiTod  aa  parte  of  tha  divine  substance,  but  when  we  look 
directly  at  that  divino  mbotaneB^  liuk  wpanita  oiiatonee 
altogetbtr  diMppaon. 

It  liu,  liowowr,  bom  olmdy  nentiuned  that  tbh 
asiconding  movement  of  abRtr  .i  ti  1,  does  not  at  once  and 
directly  bring  Spinoza  to  the  absolute  aoity  of  substance. 
The  principle  tliat  "  detennioation  is  negation,"  and  that 
thaiafora  tba  abaolnta  laali^  la  to  bo  foond  only  in  the 
indatamiinat^  wonM  lead  oa  to  azpaet  tUa  aoneiiuiion ; 
but  the  Cartesian  dualism  prevents  Spinoza  from  reaching 
it,    Hind  and  nirUter  are  so  absolutely  opposed,  that  even 
whan  we  take  away  all  limit  and  determination  from  both, 
they  still  retain  their  distinctness.    BatMd  (0  infinity, 
they  still  refuse  to  be  identified.    We  are  foreed,  indeed, 
to  take  from  tlieiu  tlieir  subatantial  or  8ul«taritive  I'xisten  1  , 
for  thera  can  be  no  other  substance  but  God,  who  includes 
>n  Taali^  ia  bimaalt    But  though  reduced  to  attributes 
of  a  common  aubstancp,  the  difference  of  thought  and  ex- 
teiuioa  m  iasolublo.    Tke  indcpundcnco  of  individual  finite 
things  disappears  whenever  wo  dubstituto  thought  for 
inBagiimtioB,  but  vna  to  para  intelligence,  extension  re- 
aiatoa  axtoMion,  rad  thought  ranaina  thongbt.  Spinota 
BOfims  thorofore  reduced  to  adUemma;  ho  cannot  surrender 
either  the  anity  or  the  duality  of  things,  yet  ho  cannot 
relate  thaoi  to  aaeh  other.    The  only  course  left  open  to 
him  ia  to  oonaaiTa  aaeh  attributo  in  ita  turn  aa  tha  wholo 
aabalaaoe,  and  to  regard  their  difTaraaeo  aa  the  diffeienoa 
of  expression    Aa  th  y  irrl  in  h  was  called  by  the  two  names 
of  Jacob  and  Israel,  under  ditt'erent  aspects,  each  of  which 
included  the  whole  reality  of  the  man,  ao  our  minds  appre- 
hend the  absolute  substance  in  two  ways,  each  of  which 
expresaea  ita  whole  nature.  ^    In  this  way  the  extremes  of 
absolute  identity  and  absolnto  difference  accni  to  l>o  roci>n- 
ciled.    There  is  a  complete  paralleUaro  of  thought  and 
oxtonnoiu  ordb  et  eonnexio  ideantm  idem  ttt  aa  ttrdo  €t 
ro-iT"zio  rertm*  yot  tliere  is  also  a  complete  indcpcndonco 
and  abaonce  of  relation  between  them,  fur  each  13  tba 
whole.    A  thing  in  one  expression  cannot  bo  related  to 
itacU  in  aoothor  espraaaion.   Haoeo  io  ao  lar  aa  wa  look 
at  the  anbetaneo  oiular  the  attribute  of  thooi^t,  we  must 
take  no  account  of  extension,  and  io  so  far  as  wo  look  at 
it  under  the  attribute  of  extenaioo,  we  must  equally  ref u^a 
to  taka  any  account  of  thought.     This  parallelism  may  be 
beat  iUoatratad  by  Spioon'a  account  of  the  relation  of  the 
hamsv  soul  and  body.  The  soul  is  the  idea  of  the  body,  and 
thebody  is  the  oljjfct  of  tlie  soul,  whatever  is  iu  the  oneri.'iilly 
is  iQ  the  otiier  ideally ;  yet  this  relation  of  object  and  subject 
does  not  imply  any  eonnexion    The  motions  and  changes 
of  the  body  have  to  be  accounted  for  partly  by  itself, 
partly  by  the  influence  of  Qtltcr  bodies;  and  the  thoughts 
of  the  soul  iti  like  manner  have  to  bu  accounted  for  partly 
by  what  God  thinks  as  constitotiog  the  individual  mind,  and 
partly  by  what  ho  thinka  aa  conatituttDg  tho  minda  of 
other  individuals.     Bat  to  account  for  thought  by  the 
motions  of  the  body,  or  for  tho  motions  of  the  body  by 
thought,  is  to  attempt  to  bridge  tho  impassable  gulf 
betwooD  thought  and  oxteDaioa  It  in  volraa  tho  double  ab- 
anrdiiy  of  aoeooating  for  a  tldng  by  itself,  and  of  aoeoonting 
for  il  by  that  which  haa  noth  ing  in  common  with  it. 

In  one  point  of  view,  thm  theory  of  Spinoza  deserves 
the  highest  pmiao  for  that  very  characteristic  which  pro- 
bob^  excited  most  odium  against  it  at  the  time  it  was 
fint  pablishcd,  namely,  its  exaltation  of  matter.  It  is  the 
mark  of  an  imperfect  -it  niliHrn  to  hide  itn  eyes  from 
outward  natare,  and  to  shrink  from  tha  material  as  impure 
•ad  deitiag:  Bnt  ha  hotror  sad  fear  aro  proofa  of  vwak- 
ness ;  it  flies  from  an  enemy  it  cannot  overcome.  Spinoza's 


bol  l  i'l-n'ification  of  Ppirit  and  matter,  God  and  natura, 
cijntains  xn  it  tho  gent;  of  a  higher  idealism  than  can  l« 
found  in  any  philosophy  that  asserts  the  claims  of  tk« 
former  at  the  expense  of  tho  latter.    A  ayatam  that  bcf^ 
by  making  nntino  godleao,  will  inevitably  end,  m  flchalKng 
once  RJiid,  in  making  Gi.>d  unnatural.     Tlio  expodienta 
by  which  Dea  Cartes  koc[Mt  umttcr  at  a  distance  from  God, 
were  intended  to  maintain  his  pure  spirituality ;  bnt  their 
ultimate  effect  waa  aeen  in  hie  redaction  of  the  spiritual 
nature  to  mere  will    Aa  Chibtianity  haa  ito  aaperioritt 
over  other  religioim  in  this,  (bat  it  di>e3  not  end  with  th« 
opposition  of  tho  hum&ti  to  tho  divine,  the  natural  to  tJ:; 
spiritual,  but  ultimately  reconciles  them,  so  a  true  idealism 
must  vindicate  ite  claims  by  absorbing  materialism  iata 
itself.    Ik  waa  therefore  a  true  instinct  of  philosophy  thtt 
I  d  Spjnoza  to  raise  niatUr  to  the  CD-equal  of  spirit,  and  sS 
the  same  time  to  protest  against  the  Cartcauan  conceptioa 
of  matter  as  mere  inert  mai&s,  moved  only  by  impalao  fioBi 
without.   "  What  were  a  God  that  only  impelled  the  worU 
from  without?"  says  Goethe.   "  It  bocomcs  him  to  stir  it  by 
an  inwnrd  energy,  to  involve  nature  in  himself,  himself  ia 
nature,  ao  that  that  which  Uvea  and  morea  and  haa  a  beiag 
in  him  can  never  feel  the  want  of  hia  power  or  hia  apiril* 

While,  however,  Spinoza  thus  escapes  some  of  t}.; 
inconsequences  of  Dea  Cartes,  the  contradiction  that  Mm 
implicit  in  ths  Cartesian  system  between  the  duality  and 
the  nnitj,  the  attiibntea  and  tho  anbatancei  in  hta  ayatam 
beoomea  explied.  When  ao  great  emphasiB  ia  laid  npoo 
the  unity  of  substance,  it  becomes  more  difficult  to  exp!j-n 
tho  difference  of  tho  attnbutes.  Tho  reault  is,  that 
Spinoza  is  forced  to  account  for  it,  not  by  the  naUm  of 
substance  itself,  but  by  tha  nature  of  the  intcUi^oco  to 
which  it  is  revealed  "  By  substance,"  he  saj-a,  "  I  under- 
stand that  which  is  in  itself,  and  is  conceived  through  itself. 
By  attributo  X  understand  tho  same  thing,  miti  gmnd 
altribtittm  dieatur  rtspectu  infWbcfnt  nMamlim  Ofrlwas 
tattftri  nntur'im  ii  ihurnft's."  ^  Hence  WO  are  naturally 
with  Erdmaua  to  thiiik  of  tho  iutclligence  dividing  the 
substance  as  a  kind  of  prism  that  breaks  the  white 
into  different  colours,  through  each  uf  which  tho  soao 
worid  ii  seen,  only  with  s  different  aapeci  Bnt  if  tho 
intelligence  in  itself  is  but  a  mo<"c  of  one  of  tho  uttribota^ 
how  can  tt  be  itself  the  zstiurce  of  ttieir  distinction  t 

The  key  to  this  difficulty  ia  that  Spinoza  has  really^  and 
almost  inapitoof  hiaJogicalpdincipleii»tiro  opposite  eonesp- 
tiona  of  ancatanea,  between  whidi  he  altemalss  without  ever 
bringing  tht  lu  to  a  unity.  On  tho  one  hnnd,  in  accordance 
with  the  priuciplo  tliat  determination  is  negation,  snbatanea 
must  be  taken  as  that  which  is  utterly  iudetcrminnto,  lika 
the  Absolute  of  the  Buddhi.st,  which  we  can  chamctenn 
only  by  denying  of  it  everything  that  wo  atsctt  of  tie 
fitiito.  In  this  view,  no  predicate  c.-vn  bo  applied  anivocally 
to  Qod  and  to  the  creatnresj  he  differs  from  them,  not  only 
in  oxiatonce,  bat  in  essence.*  If  wo  fdlov  o««  this 
view  to  its  legitimate  result,  fJod  is  withdrawn  into  hi- 
own  absolute  unity,  and  uo  ditfctLOcs  of  attributes  coo  be 
ascribed  to  him,  except  in  respect  of  something  else  than 
himaeU.  It  ia  owing  to  the  defects  of  our  intelligence 
that  he  nppean  nnder  different  fbiraa  or  czprcaaimus ; 
in  himself  he  is  pure  bLing,  without  form  or  oxpressioa 
at  ail.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that 
while  Spinoza  really  proceeds  by  abstraction  and  negmttoa^ 
ha  doea  not  mmn  to  do  so.  The  abstract  u  to  him  the 
unreal  and  imaffinary.and  what  he  means  by  substance  is  cK^  t 
simply  Bi  ing  in  giuu'nil,  tho  conception  that  remains  when 
we  omit  all  that  distinguishes  the  particulars,  but  th« 
absolute  totality  of  things  conceived  as  a  unity  in  which 
all  particular  c.xiitcnco    ia    included  and  eubordinat^d. 
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Heaco  at  a  single  BtroVo  llie  ladotorminate  passes  into  tlia 
moai  detennioate  Being,  the  Being  with  no  attributes  at 
into  lh«  Baiiig  ooiutitutod  hy  «n  iaflnile  aamber 
of  sttnbateB.  And  while,  under  th»  loimr  «oiiM|ptioii, 
the  defect  of  our  intelligence  seemed  to  be  tbftt  fl  divided 
the  substance,  or  saw  a  diiforenco  of  atlribufoa  in  its 
abeolate  noitj,  under  the  second  conception  ita  defect  li«3e 
in  ita  apprslieiwBiig  mdf  two  out  of  the  infinite  multitude 
of  thi?'i^:  ntfrib'iles.  To  do  justico  U)  Spinoza,  therefore,  we 
must  distiuguish  between  tho  lu-tiial  effect  of  his  logtoand 
ita  effect  as  ho  cunccivcd  it.  Tho  actual  efiTcct  of  his  logic 
ii  to  diaaolve  oU  in  Um  ultimate  obstraiction  of  Being,  from 
whidi  wo  ean  tad  no  wty  bode  to  tbe  eonowte.  Bot  his 
intent  wofl  simply  to  relato  all  tho  ports  to  that  absolute 
nnitj  which  is  the  presupposition  ol  all  thought  aad  being, 
•nd  10  to  arrive  at  the  most  concrete  and  complete  idea  of 
tho  ii<oUt7  of  things.  Uo  lailed  to  «ee  what  ia  iavolTCKl 
in  bia  own  principle  thai  dotermiaatioa  ii  oegation ;  for  if 
affirniatiou  ia  impossible  without  negation,  then  the  attempt 
to  divurca  the  two  from  each  other,  the  attempt  to  find  a 
purely  affirmative  being,  must  neceoonly  end  in  the 
buwrt  of  oil  abstnctuNW  being  ooafosad  with  tbo  nsiiy  of 
an  tbinga.  Bat  evnt  when  tbe  inSnite  stibstanee  ia  defined 
as  tho  iiegutivo  of  tho  finite,  tho  idea  of  tho  Cnito  becomes 
an  essential  element  in  tho  coueoptiuo  of  th^  infinite. 
Even  tba  Fuitheirti  vfao  says  that  God  is  what  finite 
things  are  not,  in  spite  of  hirn-nolf  rccognlzoa  that  Otxl  las 
a  relation  to  finite  things.  Finite  things  may  in  his  cyca 
bave  no  positive  rt'latitm  to  Ood,  yet  they  Lavo  a  ne^tivo 
Talatioa  ;  it  ia  through  their  evanesconoeaad  tranaitorineas, 
dumigli  tbeir  ootbingiMaa,  tbat  the  eternal,  the  inlnite 
r^-ility  alono  is  revealed  tn  h'-Tr..  Spino/.a  h  q";!>e  conscious 
of  thw  process,  coasciuus  that  ho  reachca  tho  atfirmatinn 
of  substance  by  a  negation  of  what  he  conceives  as  tho 
porolj  ne^ptiTO  and  anraal  eziatenee  of  finite  things  but 
•a  bo  regards  tbe  assertion  of  the  finite  as  merely  an  jlluaion 
due  to  Our  imaginiition,  so  ho  rcgarda  the  correction  of  this 
illusion,  the  uegaliou  of  the  iiaiie  ott  a  movement  of 
ffefloetioa  which  belongs  merely  to  our  intelligence,  and 
Imm  nothing  to  do  with  the  nature  of  eabstWMO  in  itself. 
Wo  find  tbe  true  offlnnation  bj  tho  negation  of  tbe  negative, 
but  in  itself  ai^rniatinn  baa  no  relation  to  negation.  Utnco 
iiis  abftoluto  being  ia  the  dead  all-absorbing  substance  and 
Ml  tho  eelf  ruvealing  spilit  II  is  the  being  without 
determination,  and  not  tho  bcin^'  that  determines  itself. 
There  is  no  reason  in  tho  naturo  of  substance  why  it 
should  have  either  attributes  or  modes;  neither  individual 
finite  thiugs  nor  the  general  diattnctioo  of  mind  sad  matter 
mn  bo  jodnced  from  ib  The  deaeending  moifemont  of 
thought  is  not  'whi:'-.  i^pinoza  himself  said  it  ehonld  bo,  an 
evolution,  bat  eimpiy  &a  external  and-empiricol  process  by 
which  the  elements  dropped  in  the  ascending  movement  of 
nbstiaotion  are  taken  up  agun  with  a  mtnij  nominal 
Aangn.  For  the  sole  differenee  in  the  concept ioe  of  mind 
and  matter  as  well  as  in  the  cunrcjition  of  individual  minds 
and  bodies  which  is  made  by  tiieir  referenco  to  tho 
idea  of  God,  is  that  they  lose  their  substantive  character 
Md  boeiMna  td^uMfm,  Arietotlo  objected  to  Flato  that 
Un  ideas  wore  merely  vMtfrk  dita,  thnt  is,  that  his 
idoalizafion  of  tho  woild  waa  merely  supcrticial,  and  left 
the  things  idealised  very  much  what  they  were  before  to  tbe 
sensuous  consciousness ;  and  the  same  may  ba  said  of 
Spinoza's  negation  of  finite  things.  It  was  an  extertial 
and  imperfect  negation,  which  did  not  tranufunn  the  idea 
of  the  tiuitc,  but  merely  8ub<.-tit'.itcd  the  namrs  of  attributes 
and  modes  for  the  names  of  general  and  individual 


The  same  dcftLlivn  logic,  hy  which  thn  niT.p-n- r  t  of 
thought  in  detcrmimug  the  substance  la  regarded  as 
•UvgeUicr  aKtemal  to  tto  aofastaaco  itaalf,  ia  aaan  agMn 


lu  tipinoza%  conceptions  of  tho  relalionn  of  tlic  r.'.'ri'  utct 
to  each  other.  Adapting  the  Cartesian  opposition  of  mind 
and  matter,  he  doea  not  aee^  any  mora  man  Des  Cartes, 
that  in  their  of^ioaition  they  are  correlative.  Or  if  he  did 
see  it  fas  seems  possible  from  a  passage  in  bb  earBeol 
traatlseV  he  regarded  the  correbtion  as  merely  aubjf  ctive, 
merely  belonpnng  to  our  thought.  Tlicy  aro  to  him  only 
the  two  attributes  which  we  happen  to  know  out  of  tba 
infinite  number  belonging  to  God.  There  is  no  necessity 
that  the  substance  should  manifest  itself  in  just  theiw 
attributes  and  no  others,  for  abstract  substance  is  equally 
receptive  of  all  dotermioatioos,  and  equdly  indifferent  to 
them  aO.  Jtat  beeanae  tho  nnity  ia  merely  gcnerie,  lha 
differences  are  accidental,  and  do  not  form  by  their  untoil 
any  complete  whole  If  Spinoj^i  had  hucu  that  matter  in 
itself  is  the  correlative  op^wsite  of  mind  in  itself,  he  need 
not  have  aoi^tgbt  by  abstracting  from  the  differoooe  of  these 
eteraents  to  naeh  a  nnity  wnieh  is  manifested  in  that 

very  difference,  and  his  absolute  would  have  been  not 
substance  but  spirit.  This  idea  he  never  reached,  but  wo 
find  him  approxinating  to  it  in  two  ways.  On  the  ono 
hand,  he  oondemos  the  Cartesian  concsf^oa  of  matter  as 
passive  and  self-external,  or  infinitely  divisible — as,  in  short, 
tho  mcro  opposite  of  thought'  And  sometimes  he  insists 
on  the  paraUeUsm  of  extension  and  thought  at  the  expense 
of  their  Apposition  in  a  way  that  almost  anticipates  the 
assertion  by  Leibnitz  of  tho  essential  identity  of  mind  and 
matter.  On  the  other  hand,  he  recognizes  that  this  paral- 
lelism iH  not  complete.  Thought  ia  not  like  a  picture ;  it 
is  conaciouik  and  conscious  not  only  of  itself,  bot  of 
oxienaion.  It  tranaeenda  tborefore  the  aibiolnte  distinetion 
between  itself  and  the  other  attributes.  It  i«  only  because 
he  cannot  rid  hifl'jelf  of  the  phantom  of  an  extended 
matter  as  a  thing  in  itself,  which  ii  entirely  dilfennft  from 
the  Idea  of  it^  that  Spinosa  it  prevaated  from  moogniiiBg 
in  miad  thai  nnity  that  transcends  all  distinctions,  even  ilii 
own  distinction  from  matter.  As  it  is,  his  main  reason  for 
saying  that  intelligence  is  not  an  attribute  of  God,  but  merely 
a  mode,  seams  to  be  this,  that  the  thought  of  God  most  be 
conceived  as  producing  its  own  object,  i.f.  tm  transcending 
the  distinction  of  subject  and  object  which  is  necessary  to 
our  intelFigencc.^  But  this  argument  of  itself  points 
to  a  concrete  quite  as  much  aa  to  at>  abstract  unity.  It  ia 
as  consistent  with  the  idea  of  absolute  s])irit  as  with  that 
of  absolute  substance.  Spinoza's  deliberate  and  formal 
doctrine  ia  undoubtedly  tho  latter;  but  he  constantly 
oniplnys  expresaioua  which  imply  the  former,  as  uhen  bo 
speaks  of  Qod  aa  casM  «mi.  The  higher  idea  im^ircs  hun, 
though  his  conaeionaaesa  only  embiaoea  tbe  lowor  idsL 

Tho  ethical  philosophy  of  Spinoz.i  i.s  di>termined  by  the 
samo  principles  and  embarrasAcd  by  tho  same  difficulties  as 
his  metaphysics.  In  it  also  we  find  the  same  imperfect 
OGOceptioo  of  tho  relation  of  the  poeitiTO  to  the  negative 
etemenla,  and  as  a  eonsequence,  the  seme  confnsiott  of  tbe 
highest  unity  of  thought,  the  affirmation  that  subordinates 
and  transcends  all  negation  with  mere  abstract  affirmation. 
Or,  to  put  the  same  thing  in  ethical  language,  Spiuoza 
teaches  a  morality  which  is  in  every  point  the  oppoeite  of 
asceticism,  a  morality  of  aelf-aasertion  or  self-seeking,  and 
not  of  self-deniaL  Tho  eonatns  ttte  consfriyindi  is  to  hiru 
the  supreme  principle  of  virtue;*  yet  this  self-seeking 
is  supposed,  under  the  guidance  of  reason,  to  identify  itself 
with  the  love  of  man  and  the  love  of  God,  and  to  find 
blessedness  nut  in  the  reward  of  virtue,  but  in  virtue 
itself.  It  is  only  cunfusimi  of  thought  and  fal.ie  mytiticism 
that  conld  object  to  this  result  on  the  ground  of  tbe  element 
of  adf  still  preaerred  ia  the  oaior  Dn  MtOHimulk.  JW 

*  TrxtOatiui*  Dto«llumiii4t)LV>.  •  JTfMt..  29, 70. 
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it  ia  jolt  Uia  power  of  ideotifjiog  bimaeU  with  Umt  whidi 
ii  wider  and  oigbor  tkiiii  bi*  iodtTidool  behig  that  makaa 

morality  poaaible  to  man.  But  the  d-ffic  ilty  lies  in  this, 
that  Spinosa  will  not  admit  the  n<  ^huvu  t  iL-mcDt,  the  elo- 
Oiwl  of  mortification  or  aacrifice,  luI  j  t:i(  raiitj  at  all,  eTen 
aa  a  moment  of  tranaition.  for  him  there  ia  no  dead 
self,  by  which  we  may  run  to  bigber  fliinga,  do  loaing  of 
life  that  we  may  find  it.  For  the  negative  la  nothing,  it  is 
evil  io  the  ool;  aona*  in  which  evil  exiata,  and  cannot  be  the 
lOBiw  of  good.  Th»  Ugbor  nfllniiation  of  our  own  being, 
the  higher  scekiDg  of  ounsclvea  which  is  identical  with  the 
love  of  Qod,  must  therefore  be  regarded  as  oothing  distinct 
in  kiod  from  tliat  first  aeeking  of  OOt  aataral  eelf  wbioh  in 
Spinoza'a  view  belongato  na  in  eomroon  with  the  aoimala, 
and  indeed  in  common  with  aU  bdnga  whatever.  It  must 
be  regarded  merely  aa  a  direct  development  and  extension 
of  tbo  laiDO  thing.  Tha  main  interaat  of  the  Spinosiatio 
othica  therefore  lieo  in  obaerving  by  what  atopo  Bo  neeimi- 
plishoa  this  tranBition,  while  eicludin^;  ;iU.  ^-inhcr  the  idea 
of  a  real  division  of  the  higher  and  the  lower  life,  the  spirit 
nod  fleah,  and  of  meonflict  io  wbieb  Hit  fomeriadotnlofwd 
Ibrongh  the  sarrifice  of  thn  letter. 

Finite  creatures  cxi.'«t  oiiiy  &8  tnodos  of  the  divine  rub- 
•tenoe^  only  ao  far  as  they  partake  in  the  infinite,  or  what 
» tha  mm»  thing  with  ^non^  in  (bn  poralj  nffirmative 
or  ailf-aArming  natnro  of  Qod.  Tbej  tbonfoin  notl  also 
be  BeU-afiRrniing.  They  can  dcvl't  limit  themsolres;  their 
limit  liea  io  Uiia,  that  the/  are  not  identified  with  the  in- 
Inite  anbatanoe  which  wpmm  itadf  ako  io  other  modes. 

In  other  words,  the  limit  of  any  finite  creature,  that  which 
makea  it'finito,  lies  without  it,  and  its  own  exi^nce,  ao  far 
M  il  goOi»  Boat  be  pore  self-aaaertion  nd  •■U'laakuig. 
ihaqmeqiui  ret  ftumtum  in  m  ett  in  tuo  em  pennervrt 
tanatur,  and  thia  eonatut  is  its  very  eaaence  or  inmoet 
nature.'  In  the  animals  thi.s  conatut  takes  the  form 
of  appetite,  in  man  of  deaire,  which  ia  "appetito  with  the 
ooBsdoiMBaB  of  il**  Bnl  fbio  eonatitntea  no  oaaontiol 
difference  between  i-ppetite  and  desire,  for  "whether  a 
nan  be  conscious  of  his  appoCite  or  no,  the  appetite  remains 
one  and  the  aame  thing."'  Mao  therefore,  like  the 
animala,  is  purely  self-assorting  and  self-accking.  Ho  can 
neither  know  nor  will  anything  but  his  own  being,  or 
if  he  knowa  or  wills  anything  else,  it  muat  be  aomelhing 
involved  in  hia  own  being.  If  he  knowa  othar  baing%  or 
•eotai their  good,  it nraat  be becanae tbeir existanea aaaueir 
good  aro  involved  in  his  own.  If  hi  1  vpb  and  knowa  Qod 
it  must  be  because  ho  cannot  know  him,Belf  without  knowing 
Ood,  or  find  hia  auprcino  good  anywhere  but  in  (Sod. 

What  at  first  makes  the  language  difTicuIt  to  us  is  the 
identification  of  will  and  intelligeQce.  Both  are  represented 
aa  atTirming  tbeir  objecta.  Dee  Cartea  had  prepared  the 
way  for  this  when  bo  tnalad  the  will  as  the  faculty  of 
judging  or  giving  aaaent  to  certain  oombinationa  of  ideaa, 
and  distinf^  ns'i  I  it  from  the  purely  intcllccuinl  faculties 
by  which  the  idciu  are  apprehended.  67  thia  distinction 
he  had.  as  be  sappoeed,  aaourad  a  ptaeafor  bvnao  fraodom. 
Admitting  that  intulligenco  ia  under  a  law  of  noceasity,  he 
ciaimod  for  the  will  a  certain  latitude  or  liberty  of  indiffer- 
•nea^  a  power  of  giving  or  witiiJuddtng  aaaent  io  all 
OBMO  wbno  the  relationa  of  ideas  were  not  absolutely  clear 
and  ^atinel  Spinoza  points  out  that  there  is  no  ground 
for  such  a  distinction,  that  the  acta  of  apprehension  and 
Judgment  cannot  be  separated  from  each  other.  "  In  the 
mind  Ibora  ia  ao  volition,  ia,,  no  afflnnalfatt  or  negation 
which  in  not  immtdiatftly  involved  in  the  idea  it  appro- 
henda  "  and  therefore  "  intellect  and  vrili  are  one  and  the 
wno  tiking.**  If  Ibaa  tb«w  »  00  fraodom  oeapt  the 
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liberty  of  indifference,  freedom  is  impoeaible.  Han,  like 
all  other  beings  and  tbinga,  ia  under  an  abeolute  law  of 

neoeaaity.  AH  the  nrtinn^  r>f  hia  will,  Rs  wril  as  of  hu 
intelligence,  aro  but  dillcrcnt  forLa^  >  t  the  6cU  aa&crtive 
tendency  to  which  bn  cannot  but  y '1 !,  because  it  ia  OB* 
with  bis  Tarj  baing^  ov  onlj  idaaUy  distiogoiababla  tbavf 
from,  fbere  ia,  boweror,  another  Men  of  Kbecty.  liberty 
as  tho  opposite  of  ncctmaity  is  an  absurdity  —  it  ie  in  [Mv..il.'Itf 
for  either  God  or  man ;  but  liberty  as  the  opposite  of  slavery 
is  poaaible,  and  it  is  actnally  poaseaied  by  Gttl  Tba  divina 
liberty  consists  in  this,  that  Qod  acts  fmm  the  iieces*ity 
of  his  own  nature  alone,  and  ia  not  in  any  way  dctertnined 
frOB  vilhmt.  And  the  great  question  of  ethics  i%  How  ftt 
can  man  partake  in  thu  liberty  I  At  first  it  wooU  aean 
impoaaible  that  be  should  partake  in  it  He  ia  a  finite  being, 
wbuso  power  ia  infinitely  Burpofwed  by  the  jKjwcr  of  other 
beings  to  which  he  ia  related.  His  body  acta  only  aa  it  is 
•stad  on,  and  bia  mind  eaanol  tbrnfora  ^prebaod  bis 
body,  except  as  affected  by  other  things.  Ilis  self-aaaertion 
and  aelf-seeking  aro  therefore  confused  with  the  asserting 
and  aeeking -of  other  tbingi^  and  are  never  pore.  His 
thought  and  activity  cannot  be  understood  except  through 
tho  influence  of  other  things  which  lie  out«ide  his  con- 
acionsneaa,  and  upon  which  hia  wdl  haa  no  influence.  He 
carinot  know  elaarijr  and  distinctly  either  himaaU  or  anf> 
thing  die ;  how  tbott  Can  bo  know  bis  own  good  or  deter- 
mine hinisi  '.f  by  the  idea  of  itt 

Tho  answer  ia  the  answer  of  Des  Cartea,  that  the 
apprehension  of  any  finite  thing  iBvolvea  the  adequate  idea 
of  the  infinite  and  eternal  nature  of  0,<A.*  This  is  the 
primary  object  of  intelligence,  in  which  alone  ia  grouade«i 
the  poesibility  of  knowing  either  ourselves  or  anything 
elae.  In  ao  far  aa  oar  knowledge  ia  determined  by  thu 
idea,  or  )>y  the  ideaa  of  other  thinga,  whidt  are  referred  to 
this  idea  and  seen  in  itn  li^rht,  in  so  fur  its  action  flews 
from  an  internal  and  not  an  extamal  neoassi^.  Xn  so  far, 
on  tba  oCbar  band,  aa  wa  art  dalamliMd  bj  tba  affaetiooa 
of  the  body,  ideaa  in  which  the  nature  cf  cur  own  body 
and  the  nature  of  other  things  aro  confused  together,  io  so 
far  we  are  determined  by  en  externa!  nccesaity.  Or  to  put 
tho  snino  thing  in  what  has  been  shown  to  be  merely 
another  way  of  expression,  in  so  far  us  wo  are  determioed 
by  pure  intelligence  we  are  free,  but  in  ao  far  aa  wa  an 
datarmined  by  opinion  and  imagination  wa  ara  alava^ 

Tnm  (besa  prsnuea  it  is  aa^  to  aeo  wbat  fom  die 

opposition  of  reason  and  paaaion  must  necessarily  take 
With  Spinoza.  The  paaaiona  belong  to  our  nature  aa  finite; 
they  are  grounded  on,  or  rather  ore  but  aootbor  fom  of  in- 
adequate  ideas;  but  we  r.ro  free  only  in  bo  for  as  our  idsM 
cither  immediately  are,  or  can  bo  made,  adequate.  Oar 
idea  of  God  ia  adequate  t*  viUrmtHt;  our  ideas  of  the 
affectiona  cf  our  body  are  inadequate,  but  can  be  mads 
adequate  in  ao  far  as  they  are  referred  to  the  idea  of  God 
And  n-s  the  idea  of  God  is  purely  atfirmativo,  this  referttico 
to  the  idea  of  God  implies  the  elimination  of  the 
negative  elemoal  fram  tba  ideas  of  tb«  affeetioga  of  tba 
body,  "for  nothinjr  that  is  positive  in  a  false  idea  is  re- 
moved by  the  presence  of  truth  as  suck*^  Brought 
into  contact  with  the  idea  of  Qod,  all  ideaa  become  true 
and  adequate^  by  the  removal  of  tho  negative  or  (alae 
element  in  them.  The  idea  of  Cud  is,  as  it  were,  the 
touch-Htdiio  which  distinguished  the  gold  from  the  drota. 
It  enables  ua  to  detect  the  higliar  qiiritaal  alamnnt  in  the 
natural  pasaiona,  a'nd  to  savir  fba  eluneut  belonging  to 
that  pure  lovo  of  self  which  is  identical  with  the  love  cf 
perfection  from  the  elementa  belonging  to  that  impare  love 
of  our  own  finite  indindoality  as  iodi  wbldk  ia  f  ~ 
with  the  love  of  evil 
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Th«  imparfbotioa  ia  ammtm'^  U«v«lopiB«Bt  o{  tlUa 
principl*  hM  alreadj  been  InoiwtacL    H  k  lo  fael  tlis  taoM 

miparfoctioa  which  muM  throagh  hla  wbola  ayutctiL  Jost 
M  ke  •appowd  Uiftt  tha  u(  floito  thiai^  irere  at  oaco 
mode  ooiMalral  viA  the  idea  of  th*  infinite  whoa  he  hAi 
uaauid  them  modM,  so  hen  liia  oonoepdon  of  the  cbango 
throagb  which  Mlfish  Q»tQnI  deure  must  poaa  in  order  to  b» 
oomo  spiritual  is  f  ir  U>  >  »upurficml  and  oxtoriirtl.  Hi)nce  ho 
hM  no  ■/mpatbjr  with  Moeticism,  bat  treats  it,  lik«  Bcathaoiy 
•s  •  loiw  tt  Iritth  tmpnfM^    Jvf  fn  tb  •'truwitioa 

from  lew  to  p-^^'n^  pnrfection,"  and  canmt  Vki  but  good; 
piia  i*  the  "traaaitioa  from  gr<»ati>r  to  lu«a  pnn'octioa,'  and 
oaanot  be  but  ctiL  The  rorolt  against  the  medlnTal 
oppotUtoa  o(  tb«  natw*  «iul  apiak  ia  viaiUa  in  iiMijr  o| 
bi«  Mjing^  "Ifo  Deity  who  it  not  Mitiaai  on  dali^t  fa 
taj  woakness  or  hurts,  or  can  regard  as  rirtaea  thoee  feara 
and  eifbs  and  tear*  which  are  the  aigns  of  tbe  mibd'a 
weakDMi;  l«t  amtrariwiae,  the  greater  ia  oor  joy,  the 
grottar  I*  oar  prognM  to  perfection,  and  oor  participation 
ia  tha  divioa  natareL*  ^  "A  free  man  thinks  of  nothing 
l«s.i  than  dertth,  bui  wiwloiu  is  a  meditAti  a  n  '.  of  death 
but  of  lifa."  *  The  aama  idaa»  cumbintog  with  the  idea 
nf  mowaity,  leada  Urn  ti>  omidraBii  rapeatanw  and  pity,  aa 
well  as  priflo  anti  hnmilitj.  Unoonaciooaly,  Spin  ^ai 
nproluoea  tho  principle  of  aAcetioiam,  while  in  worda  ho 
ottoflj  reject*  it.  For  though  ha  tatb  oa  tliat  pore  aelf 
oomplaaaney  if  the  highest  tbiag  w  can  bope^  jet  from 
tbb  eelf-eomplacenc)'  all  roi^^  to  tlio  finite  udlTlilnalitj 
of  '.'i  Hi'.bject  ia  eUtninuted.  Qh!  D<'nm  nnat,  conari 
»94  poteU  ut  DfM  iptun  omtia  amet.  lu  iiico  mauuer, 
ba  abeolntaly  oondemna  all  hatnd,  anvj,  lifalry,  and 
ambition,  aa  apringing  out  of  an  oror-eotimate  of  tboae 
fioite  tbinga  which  one  ouly  can  poaaeaa,  while  tiie  highest 
giKxi  i*  thxt  which  i.1  eDji>/ed  the  more  eaaily  and  fulij 
the  gnater  the  number  of  participaotA.  Tet  Spiuoza'a 
naltalioQ  et  the  aociol  life,  and  of  tho  love  that  otBda  (t 
tojethar,  t'^i  tho  BiHil{ii=(t'9  tinivenal  charity  that 
smiiraco*  uii  creatures,  and  all  crcuturee  equallj.  Both  aro 
b»cd  OQ  an  abstraction  from  all  that  ia  iacUridoal,  only 
tha  Bttddhiafa  abattaetioii  goea  n  ateo  fntthar,  and  ofaaea 
iTVBlbe  jBeHoflCion  between  man  and  uwanimah,  Spinoia 
felt  the  proa^are  of  ihU  alllovelling  logic  when  be  uii  1.  "I 
Krafeas  I  oanaot  uoderatand  how  apirite  expreaa  Qud  moro 
ihaa  the  other  creaturoa,  for  I  kOOVtiial  between  the  finite 
ind  the  infinite  there  i*  no  proportion,  and  that  tho  Hi'tinc 
tioo  b^woen  O^xi  and  the  ranat  exuellont  of  creatod  ikujjf* 
iiiTers  not  a  whit  from  tho  diatinction  between  him  and 
tlia  bweat  and  inaaneat  of  them."*  As  Pope  aaid.  Ood  is 
*M  faB  and  parfwt  In  n  hair  aa  a  heait  ;*  itt  aU  finite  things 
•hore  is  a  ray  of  divinity,  and  in  nr^thin^  more  than  a  ray. 
lot  in  another  epiatle,  Spinnza  contradicta  tbta  Tiew,  aod 
iedorea  that,  while  ho  doea  not  consider  it  neceenij  lo 
"know  Ohhst  aftar  the  fleeh.  he  does  think  is  it  nocewaary 
ie  taow  Oa  alenial  Son  of  God.  i.«„  Qod'a  eternal  wwdom, 
•itich  is  manifeHted  in  all  thin^,  bat  ohiefly  m  the  mind 
of  moo.  aod  moat  of  all  in  Chrtek  Jaaoa**  In  the  Etkin 
the  dirtioction  of  man  and  Iha  nnimah  la  treated  aa  an 

abtolate  distinction,  unri  rt  i'?  fVTP??rtcd  with  rlnnbtfnl  oon- 
•"»t«nry  that  the  hamaa  aoul  cannot  ail  bo  destroyed  along 
vuh  the  body,  for  that  there  ia  eomething  of  it  which  is  eter- 
oaL  TekfnMnkhiaatantitjwninBakof  oonriadiminata  ail 
Mlioner  IhaaaiiaalonanaaB  of  the  finite  eeir  ae  each.  Ai 

thu  point,  to  ehort.  the  two  nppcwita  atrc^in-i.^  of  ?^;-inoM*a 
ihtHU[ikt.  the  poeitiTe  metJiod  he  intethlt  to  pursae,  ood  the 
B^gatire  or  aMtraottng  mathod  he  ro&Ily  dott  paraiM,  meet 
iavrMOMilablB  oootradiolion.  The  finite  must  be  related 
to  thilnfiiilta  eo  as  to  preserTe  all  that  is  in  it  of  reality  ; 
ml  therefore  its  limit  or  tho  nc-gatiro  element  in  it  miuit 
baabatracted  from.    But  it  tonu  out  that  with  this  ab- 

» A'CtT^hoi.  «&.  » Elk.,  i».  az.  •  arm.,  w.    ♦  Aiaa.'vl 


stiaetion  from  tha  esiatanee  of  the  fioitOk  the  poidtive  abo 
diaappean,  and  CM  !•  aO  in  all  in  a  sense  that  abeolntely 

oxcIudoB  \im  ixintijtictj  of  the  finita  "The  mind'a  Lntf!!- 
lectoai  love  of  God,'  oaya  Spinoea,  "  ia  the  veiy  love  where- 
with  Ood  bras  himself,  not  in  ao  far  as  he  Is  infinil%bal 
in  so  far  aa  be  can  be  eTpromed  by  tho  omoncs  of  the 
human  mind,  conaideretl  ander  the  form  of  eternity  ;  i.e., 
tho  mind'a  intollcctna)  lovo  of  Ood  ia  part  of  tho  infinite 
lore  wherewith  Qod  brea  himself.'  *  This  donbls  "in  eo 
br/  wUeh  retnme  eo  frequently  in  Bpfnom,  joel  ooneeala 
for  a  moment  the  contraHr  'tion  of  twn  strmnn  of  thnrrht, 
one  of  which  must  be  svaQuwod  up  by  the  other,  iL  they 
am  ooea  atbwad  tonaoL 

We  have  now  tafiawed  the  mafn  point*  of  tha  qrataoi, 

whi  h  w  t=v  the  Qlcimato  reault  of  tho  jiriuciplea  of  Dea 
Cartim  The  imiiortance  of  thia  first  nimuinciit  of  modem 
pbiloaophy  lioa  in  ita  gUHertion  and  ezhibitiuu  of  the  unity 
of  the  intelligible  world  with  itaolf  and  with  the  miod  of 
man.  In  thia  point  of  view,  it  waa  the  philoaophica) 
countori>art  of  Pri>te«tantism  ;  but  liko  Protostantisin  in 

I  its  earlieet  phase,  it  paaaod  rapidly  from  the  doctrine  that 
Ood  is,  wfthoQl  prteet  or  attthtwity,  |n<oaent  to  man'a  eplrit, 

'  to  the  dactrinn  tli-it  man'a  sjiirit  is  a»  nothing  bcfons  Ood. 
Tho  object  Hooined  too  powerful  for  tha  aubjoct,  who  eOTaced 
himself  before  Ood  that  he  might  ba  atront;  towards  men. 
But  in  thie  natnial  movemant  of  feeling  and  thonght  it 
woa  forgotten  that  the  <3«id  that  effaced  vbA  world  and  tiie 
finite  '.rit  by  his  prosenca  could  not  be  a  bring  Ood. 
Spiuozu  gTvi»  the  ultimate  expreasiou  to  thia  tendoncy, 
and  at  the  same  time  marks  ita  limit,  when  ba  aaya  that 
wbaterer  reality  ia  in  the  finite  is  of  the  infinite,  fiot  he  le 
unanccoasful  in  ahowing  that,  on  the  principloa  on  which  he 
atartH.  there  caa  bo  any  reality  in  tho  finite  at  all  Yet 
erea  if  tho  finite  be  a  delosion,  atill  mora  if  it  be  better 
thna  a  dolnaum,  it  raqnirea  to  ha  aoeenated  for.  Bpfnon 

'  accounts  for  it  neither  as  illusoiy  nor  aa  roaL  It  was  rosorved 
t\)r  tha  following  generation  of  philoaophert  to  assert,  ia 
diflitmot  Ways,  the  reality  of  the  finite,  the  Talue  of  ezp&- 
rianea,  and  the  fntilitj  of  abetraotionia  Spiooxa  bod 
deeUired  that  true  knowledge  eonatita  in  seeing  things 
under  tfio  f  jj  1:1  it  ruitv,  but  it  ia  impossible  that  things 
can  be  seeu  under  the  form  of  eternity  unlew  they  have 
been  fliet  seen  nnder  the  form  of  tima  The  ono-aided 
n^ji.^rtmTi  nf  individuality  and  difference  is  the  achoola  of 
Lucku  and  Ivoibuitz,  waa  tha  natural  complement  of  the 
one-aided  aaaertion  of  nnivorsatitj,-  :>ii  s  nnity  in  tho 
Cattoeian  oolwoL  Bat  when  the  indiTiduallstio  tendency 
of  tha  ISth  eeotnry  had  aduraalad  fteetf,  and  prodaoed  its 
own  refutation  iu  tho  works  of  Kant,  it  wnn  inoTitable  that 
tbe  minds  of  meu  should  again  turn  to  tho  great  philo' 
aophor,  who,  with  almost  perfect  insight  working  through 
imperfect  bgio^  firok  fonnnlatad  tha  idea  of  »  noitjr  pra- 
auppoaod  In  and  tranaeaiMBng  tha  ^ffeianea  of  matter  and 
mind,  subject  and  olijeei 

Sm  tha  HiatoHaa  of  f^n<»ophf,  wrpocUlW  tho«>  br  Hagvl, 
FfOrrbach.  Erdmana,  and  Fucher  ,  F.  BooilUer,  Hidairt  d*  la 
PhdotepM*  Cartnttnnt,  IS94  ;  OU<•Lipnl&^  PkilotophU  ifnU' 
brttneKtt  Z.  SalMt,  Prtevrtturt  d  Dueiplm  i*  Dticarles,  1803. 
Tha  Oarmaa  traatiasa  oa  Splnoa  ara  too  noin»rous  to  tncntioo. 
Jaooht'a  Ldttrt  cm  Sfinon,  vhioh  ware  tha  bc^nning  of  s  tma 
talatprtUtion  of  his  pbiloaophT.  ara  atlU  wortli  rcidh  -  W  " 
alaa  Banttoa  C.  Schaarwhmidt,  DttnrUt  und  Spi'- 
(Hjprmrt,  Splnota't  unmUtUekttr  Traeiat  ton  Out,  dtm  Mentcfi^n. 
Ultd  dtmm  MtekmUfktU,  1800.  Both  thvw  writers  hftve  pnbliabad 
Oorman  transUtlons  of  the  Traciatut  d»  D^.  iil»o  Trt-ndflsn- 
burft  IfiMeorttcfu  BnlrAgt  >ur  rhilo»npfm.  IS '7.  T:  Avenarlui, 
Utl»r  di*  htidm  rrtttn  P'katn  dn  Sp\ni*i»  h'-\  ;  ..  m  '/i  i  t'-M/T,  1 1W8  ; 
M.  JoA,  lur  (htufit  d*r  L*hr«  5/7«n<wo'«,  5s71  ,  II.  '*S''ili-i.  /'■■Tt.-.iid 
d»  apPiuMa  ■  hU  Kthic*  Urr  and  InJlitmtM  m  Mod»m  Juiu^ovM 
rkmghi,  1870.  For  ij.  vrn,  :-ic«i  parHenlsnk  aie  the orticlM  DBi> 
oanreik  MAiaeauKnis,  SrtsfUA.   (B^  0>) 
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CARTHAGE  was  situated  on  tho north  eoxt  i  f  Africa, 
not  far  from  the  modem  citjr  of  Tunis,  jost  at  that  point 
wliflie  tho  coast  approaches  most  nearlj  to  the  Island  of 
Sicilv  It  lav  in  tLe  heart  of  the  Biy  of  Tunia,  close  to  tho 
moulu  of  tho  Kiver  Bagmdas,  and  its  site  was  so  favourable 
to  the  natural  development  of  a  cilj  that  a  hundred  jears 
tftar  it*  •Dtii*  dfatmokioB  hj  tho  Bobmuw  it  wh  ehosea 
with  ODrinth  H  ft  plBM  lor  Ml«Mil«atioii  bf  Jolfiu  CMar, 

and  rose  into  distinction  03  the  third  town  in  the  empire. 
It  ve-M  a  colouj  of  tho  FUoonici&as,  and  was  founded  about 
tho  middle  of  the  9th  eeutnry  B.a,  a  hundred  jean  before 
tho  (oaodatioa  of  Boom.  IPiia  faaot  th*  |4aM  to  diaeoaa 
tho  podtioa  of  Flimiidftitt  in  hvtofy,  ereo  if  ^era  ezu(«d. 
sufficient  material  to  do  so  with  sati.  f  '  ry  rriul;».  The 
Pbosnicians  have  geoetallj  been  regarded  as  a  purely  com- 
mecdal  oation,  fomiiig  •  ooanecting  link  Mtween  the 
nations  of  antiquity,  distributing  the  elements  of  colture, 
but  producing  little  or  no  addition  to  tho  oommoa  stock. 
A  fuller  examination  of  Phoonician  and  'Asajrian  remains 
ma/  Mrro  to  ahow  lu  that  thia  viaw  naoda  correction.  It 
it  pcobablo  dwt  •  nation  whiiili  gavo  itt  language  to  the 
llobrews,  and  its  alphabet  to  tho  Greeks,  and  which,  after 
profoundly  influencing  both  these  factors  of  modom  civiliza- 
tioa,  consolidated  an  empire  which  for  four  hnndnd  years 
hold  its  own  ngaiaat  tlia  pr^oniUranoe  of  Qreece  and  Rome, 
{KMaaaaed  a  grsator  indlvldoantjr  of  development  than  has 
bcoti  usnally  accorded  to  it,  PhcEaiciaus  have  had  the  mis- 
fortune of  being  for  the  most  part  'described  by  their 
anemios.  We  must  receive  with  eantion  the  aeeoants  given 
na  by  the  Jen-a  cf  Canaanitiah  cruelty,  or  by  the  Romans 
of  Carthaginian  dishonesty.  Tha  relations  of  native 
historians  both  of  the  mother -city  and  of  her  chief  colony 
bavo  coma  down  to  na  in  a  garbled  nnd  fragmentaij  form. 
Oar  bnl  liopa  of  more  perfect  knowledge  liea  in  tho 
deciphering  of  contemporary  inscriptions. 

The  name  Cartago  (tho  city  was  catlod  Karthada  by  tho 
Ph<Bnicians,  and  Kap^fTjSur  by  the  Greeks)  signifies  New 
City.  The  inhabitants  called  theroselvos  Canaanites,  or 
Inhabitants  of  tho  plain.  The  Romans  used  the  name  Pcsni 
or  Punici,  the  Latin  form  of  <^r>(Vi<f€^,  which  cither  eignities 
"  red  men.'  or  refers  to  the  palma  which  were  the  chief 
produeta,  and  lbs  princtpd  omblom  of  tlio  Syrian  eoaai 
W^e  gather  from  this  that  the  first  knowledge  of  Phoonicians 
was  gained  by  tho  Romans  from  tho  Greeks,  but  the  name 
Sarranns  given  to  Phcenician  wares,  and  the  name  Carthago 
itself,  abowa  na  that  tbair  knowIod«a  of  tba  chief  piradacU  of 
Syrian  merobandiw,  uid  of  fbe  exiatwioe  of  tbeir  rival  city, 
was  gained  independently.  Carthngo  was  tlio  youngest 
Fhosnician  colony  founded  in  the  teaitory,  which  she  after- 
wntda  subdued.  Utica,  Tunis,  and  Hadrumetum  lay  dose 
to  her  in  the  district  of  Zeugitana,  Hipfio  a  short  distance 
to  the  west,  Leptis  to  tho  east.  As  the»e  towns,  with  tho 
exception  of  Utica,  eventually  became  subject  to  her,  she 
roso  like  Roma  on  tho  roina  of  ohler  towm^  and  aho  owed 
her  anecattto  tb«  mno  ennsa, — ^the  poasaaiion  «f  n  attnntion 
of  Buperior  commcrciul  capabilities.  We  propoee  to  give 
first  a  sketch  of  the  liistory,  next  of  the  constitution,  mil 
lastly  of  the  topognphy  of  the  city. 

The  history  of  nnoeat  Carthage  dividea  itself  naturally 
into  three  periods  >— the  first  extends  from  about  890  to  4 1 0 
B,C.,  from  tho  foundation  of  the  city  to  tho  beginning  of 
the  wars  with  Syracuse;  the  second  from  410  to  265  &c., 
iho  tbciginning  of  the  ware  with  Rome ;  tho  third  from  tho 
commencement  of  tho  Roman  (or  Punir^  tvara  till  tho 
destruction  of  the  city,  146  a.&  It  wili  then  remain  to 
remark  the  fortunes  of  the  restored  city  until  its  destruction 
by  the  Arabs  in  638  a.dl  Tbo  fiiat  period  of  four  oentuiiaa 
nnd  a  half  coataina  the  rise  of  tbo  Chrthaginian  dominion  I 
and  tho  culmination  of  its  prosperity.  Her  empire  was 
extended  from  the  Strait*  of  Qibcaltor  to  the  altara  of  the 
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PhUani,  near  the  Great  Syrtis,  where  she  touch on  tl? 
territory  of  Cyrene.  >>he  possosed  as  provinces  Saniinu. 
the  Balearic  Islands,  and  Malta,  and  a  few  settlexueoli  ta 
S[>ain  and  Gaul  She  had  subdued  tho  neighbouring  atotes 
fuundod  from  Phccnicis  with  the  exception  of  Utica,  aad 
drew  a.  large  revenue  from  tho  corn  lands  of  liyzaciom  and 
,  Emporia,  aitoated  on  the  coast  aouth-oast  of  tlie  ci^.  la 
Afrion  her  anhjoeta  eonnrted  of  throe  dam«— (I)  Ubf' 
Phcunicians,  (2)  Libyans,  and  (3)  Nomads.  The  first 
were  of  a  mixed  race,  the  product  of  intennarriagca  b*- 
tween  the  native  Libyans  and  the  Carthaginians  or  earlifr 
settlers  from  FbOMUeia.  They  cultivated  the  fields  of 
Zeugitana,  btit  were  regardcKi  with  suspicion  by  tl» 
Carthaginiami  <  f  |  urri  blood.  The  Libyans,  althouicb 
completely  subdued  by  Carthage,  were  of  an  eoUxdj 
different  nea^  and  to  ft  great  extent  did  nol  nndenteod  Ae 
Punic  language.  At  firet  they  received  a  rent  frnm  the  nev 
settlors  for  the  ground  they  occupied,  but  tlm  v.  as  &!ie:- 
wards  refused.  They  formed  tho  staple  of  Cic  Cartha- 
ginian anny.  Entire  differanoa  of  taco  made  it  impoaaiUs 
for  tho  new  lattlem  to  onulgiinate  with  iho  origual 
inhabitants,  and  the  hard  treatment  they  received  led  tLeo 
to  join  the  mercenaries  in  a  revolt  against  their  mmta», 
Ovtaldft  these  limits  the  rest  of  the  territory  of  Carth^ 
wBsoceopied  by  Momada,  who  owed  her  a  loose  allegiaaca. 
They  supplied  her  with  mercenary  troopa,  especiaDy 
cavalry  ;  but  their  fidelity  could  not  be  depended  upaa,sihi 
the  Romans  finally  subdued  Carthage  by  their  aaaiatnoca 
Among  tiiaao  Nomad  tribes  wen  aitaatodl  vmrioon  cttiBi, 
colonized  partly  from  Carthago  and  partly  from  tho  rtiothc: 
country.  Towards  the  south  the  dominion  of  Garths^ 
extended  as  far  as  Ltko  1Mteai%  cnnnnclod  by  ft  eftunl  will 
tbo  Lesoer  Syrtia. 

Tho  fore^;n  eonqneota  of  Chrthage  weronndertaken  with 
tho  object  of  securing  her  cnmmerce.  Justin  tclJs  us  of  s 
king,  Malchus  (the  Lotin  form  of  tbo  royal  title),  who 
after  successoa  in  Afrioft  ftftd  Sicily  woi  defoftted  in 
Sardinia,  and  turned  hia  arms  against  his  country.  H« 
must  have  lived  between  600  and  550  B.a  A  more 
histjrical  ])er.-sotiage  is  hia  successor  Mago  (between  550 
and  500  said  to  b«  the  founder  of  the  militaij 
power  (rf tike  Outbaginiftna.  Bitaom  wet*  Haadrabol  and 
llamilcar,  his  grandsons  Hannibal,  Hasdrubal,  and  Kappho, 
sons  of  Hasdrubal,  and  Himilco,  llanno,  and  Giaco,  sou 
of  Hamilcar.  By  the  energy  of  this  family  the  C^hoginion 
empire  wa»  eatabliabed  over  Sardinia,  which  waa  nol  lest 
till  aflar  tiio  Urst  Pmiio  war,  over  tho  Balearie  Uanda  and 
part  of  Sicily,  and  ov'  r  j  urtions  of  Liguria  and  GauL 
There  are,  however,  few  events  of  which  tho  chrunolcgy  is 
certain.  The  first  is  the  sea  fight  between  tho  ICt— 
and  Carthaginians  on  the  one  hand  and  the  Phooeaos  of 
Aleria  in  Corsica  on  the  other,  which  occurred  in  S36  b.c 
The  Phoceans,  driven  fmrn  Asia  Minor  by  Harpagos  in 
5C4,  had  settled  at  Aleria  or  Ablia  in  Corsica,  bnt  ngt^tA 
in  piracy,  whidi  demanded  the  inttrfereneo  of  the  «am> 
niLrcial  naval  powers.  Tlie  Phoca?an«  Wf^n  battle,  hi:! 
with  such  loa&  that  they  abandoned  Corsica,  and  settled  at 
Velia  in  Italy.  Polybius  has  preserved  three  treatise 
between  Carthage  and  Rom«b  the  fiiat  of  whieh  baloafito 
the  year  B.O.,  Ae  aeeond  pnbaUy  to  period 
between  480  and  410  B.c.  Their  object  is  to  restrict 
Roman  commerce  in  Punic  waters,  and  it  is  noticeable  that 
the  second  tran^  prescribes  stricter  limits  than  tho  full; 
and  testifies  to  a  considerable  superiority  of  Carthsgc  ovtr 
Home.  To  the  period  of  about  500  B.a  belong  the  expedi- 
tions of  Hanno  and  Himilco, — the  one  to  found  colonies  cq 
the  west  coast  of  Africa,  which  waa  probably  explored  as  far 
aa  the  months  «f  the  Senegal  and  Oaabm,  tte  otikr  le 
obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  Atlantic,  •"hi-b  resulted  rn  the 
diacovety  of  Britain.    But  the  most  unportant  event  of  tks 
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fink  period  the  L'atilu  o!  Himen^  fought  between 
HftmilfT  and  Q«io  of  Syncuae,  abont  the  year  480  KC 
Tenllna,  tyrant  of  Himen,  on  the  north  coast  of  Bieily, 
driTen  out  by  Tbero  of  Agrigentum,  iioplored  and  obtained 
he]p  from  the  Carthagisiana.  Tboro  waa  aaaiatod  by  Gelo 
of  Syiacuaa.  An  account  of  tbia  battle  is  given  by 
Herodotus.  Tbo  forces  of  Haniilcar  conswtod  of  3000 
ahips  and  300,000  men, — Phoooiciana,  Libyans,  Iberians, 
Liguriaoa,  Helysci  (perbape  Volaciana),  Sardinian*,  and 
Corncana.  He  waa  defeated  with  great  loei.  For  Mventy 
jreara  tbe  Oarthaginiana  and*  no  fuithar  aflbrt  for  the 
Buhjugation  of  Sicily  This  battle  is  one  of  tha  tnmX 
UQportaut  in  ancient  hiatoty.  Tbo  cx]>oditioa  in  wbicb  it 
terminated  waa  undertaken  in  coigunctton  with  that  of  the 
Ptniaaa  agatnak  tha  Onaka  of  Attica.  The  nearly  aimulU- 
tMHoa  defeats  of  Hineim  and  fliahiinia  doeaded  the  quaation 
whether  Semitic  or  Aryan  nations  ahotild  hold  the  c:i;>[ru 
of  the  West,  The  only  other  events  of  any  iwporLanLu 
la  ttub  pnioi,  of  which  we  have  an  account,  are  the  more 
cdmplate  inlgagatiaB  of  tha  Airioaa  dapaiideBciaa  by  tbe 
family  of  Ma^  aod  dw  aatlleiDeDt  of  the  diapntod  bonodacy 
h'A'^>yn  Carthage  and  QmOe. 

The  aecood  period  of  140  years  ( i  1 0-2  6  9  b.c.  )  is  occupied 
with  the  attempts  of  Cartluiga  to  reduce  Sicily  to  the  con- 
ditioa  of  a  subject  province.  At  this  time  her  settlements 
wwa  confined  to  the  eastern  corner  of  the  island,  while  on 
tbe  western  coaat  Syracuse  undertook  the  defence  of  Orecian 
nationality,  and  waged  the  batUe  of  Aryans  against  Semites, 
vntQ  both  combatants  fell  before  the  svpmiut^  of  Rone. 
The  repnlso  of  tbe  Athenians  from  Syraoisa,  and  the  same 
rivalry  between  Kgcsta  and  Selinua  which  bad  invited 
Atheniarj  interferLTici:  in  the  affairs  of  the  island,  induced 

the  Carthaginians  to  reoew  an  enterprise  which  had  been 
lotemipted  for  aovanty  yeara.  Hannibal,  aoa  of  Oisoo, 

Btormed  Selinufl,  and  avpngfwi  at  Hiincra  the  death  of  hi'^ 
graadfather.  Overtures  of  peaco  were  rtyectod,  and 
preparations  made  for  a  more  vigorous  attack.  In  406 
Hannibal  tnd  PH'Hr  deetroyed  tha  grant  «tty  of  Agri 
gentnm,  ovwfhnir  tbe  mighty  coliimna  el  bar  temples, 
and  covered  a  fiourisbing  site  with  a  mass  of  ruins. 
Hannibal  died  before  Agngentnm ;  Hitnilco  proceeded 
to  attack  Qela.  8/tWHlM  was  now  governed  by  Dionysius, 
who  from  aa  obacnn  poaition  had  raiaod  himaaU  to  the 
finkof  daepok  In  40SstraatyiBado  by  Oarlh^aeettred 
to  ber  the  poseession  of  her  conquests,  and  to  Dionysius 
a  firmer  poeition  on  the  throne.  But  be  no  eooner  felt 
himself  secure  than  he  hastened  to  drive  the  enemy  from 
th»  iaUnd.  War  broke  out  in  398,  aU  Sicily  feU  before 
fhe  Panic  arms,  and  Dionysius,  driven  by  Himilco  to  take 
refu^ij  within  the  walls  of  Syracuse  waa  there  besieged. 
Feetilence  came  to  his  assistance,  aod  the  Carthaginians 
were  defeated;  150,000  Fkinie  eorpaea  lay  Qabntiad  on 
OrcoiAn  soil;  and  Himilco,  unable  to  bcur  the  conterr.-t  of 
Lu  Ibiiow^citisens,  starved  himself  to  death,  Tbo  Libyans 
roao  in  rebellion,  and  Carthage  waa  threatened  by  an  army 
of  300,000  men.  The  attempt  of  Mago  botwaan  396  and 
391  to  promtre  a  more  f aTonraUa  raralt  had  Htda  affect 
Ten  years  afterwards  he  led  another  expedition.  The 
defeat  of  Cabala  nearly  loet  the  possession  of  the  whole  of 
SeOy,  but  the  brilliant  vietoiy  of  Corsica  restored  the 
bdanci^  and  the  Halyaia  wm  Moeptad  aa  tha  bo«adanr 
bakveonthakwopeoplea  Fooitaeityaan  of  pMMOiuraed. 
In  368  the  misfortu^K  3  of  Carthage  encouraged  Dionysius 
to  a  sew  but  nnsucoasefui  effort  to  complete  the  purpose  of 
hia  lif e  Bia  daath put  uMidtosiiBBnral  of  the  attempt, 
•od  hia  aoo  aad  socoossor  made  peace  with  the  Cartha- 
ghriaaaL  Tha  wrak  government  of  Dionysius  IL  was 
favoarabin  to  iLo  citcnsion  of  Carthaginian  empire  in 
^eSkj  i  but  they  found  an  antagooisk  of  different  mettle  in 


from  its  tyrants,  made  wur  agaiaat  Oarthage  fur  six  yeara 
(345-340  B.a).  The  defeat  of  the  Crimiasus  (340  B.C.) 
was  meet  crushing.  The  Holy  Legion,  composed  of  2500  of 
the  best  fanuIiLj*  of  Carthage,  waa  destroyed,  and  the  boat 
of  mercenaries  cut  to  pieces.  Peace  restrained  the  Cartha- 
ginians within  their  old  boundary  of  tlie  Ualyeoa;  tibo 
Qreek  cities  were  declared  free ;  and  Cartbago  promiaeJ 
never  again  to  support  a  despot  m  byracuso.  The  uoxt 
tLity  years  eontain  little  of  note  except  trace  of  friendly 
intem>urae  between  Carthage  nnd  Boma,  end  a  rooocd  of 
assistance  given  to  the  Tyijaaawhenbaaieged  by  Alexatular 
iho  Or^At.  She,  however,  sent  ambassadors  to  Babylon  to 
congratulate  the  conqueror  on  his  return  from  Asia. 
Agathodes  waa  tha  first  to  discover  that  the  secular  enemies 
of  his  countrymen  wore  vulnerablo  in  AftioL  After 
becoming  despot  of  Syracuse,  and  eolabliahfaig  hia  authority 
over  tbo  gr>  Lit  towns  in  Sicily,  ho  found  that  he  hod  to 
reckon  with  the  Carthaginians.  Unsuccessful  in  the 
island,  he  transferred  his  forces  to  the  mainland  in  310, 
reduced  Canhaga  to  tho  last  extremitiee,  and  would 
probably  havo  Mrtained  more  signal  success  had  not  the 
revolt  of  Agrigentum  callo<l  him  home.  P^aMj  made  in 
30<>  continued  UU  the  death  of  Agathodes  in  26\).  Uis 
loss  encouraged  the  axtaDiion  of  Punic  dominion,  and  at 
last  obligad  tha  Snacusans  to  call  in  the  assistance  of 
Pyrrhns,  the  ehiTalrons  king  of  Kpirus.  Ho  left  Italy  in 
377,  and  in  a  short  time  drovu  '.:jo  Cirtbaginians  from  the 
west  and  besieged  them  in  the  distant  fortress  of  Lilybaiam. 
But  his  aUiee  were  ontma  to  him — Carthage  and  Bunw 
were  Ira^rJ^'d  ap^nin^t  him  ;  ho  left  Si''i!y  ir.  17  f\  and  hia 
dep&rturu  fiuui  lu.y  in  the  following  year  iett  tae  Cartha- 
ginians to  stand  in  shaip  UtigODiHD  to  tiw  l44ilt  bCMMh 
of  the  Anraa  atocL 

Tho  third  period  of  Carthagintaa  history  oxtaodi  iron 
264  to  146  B  c  from  the  outbreak  of  the  first  war  with 
home  to  the  hnoJ  annikilation  of  the  city  by  the  conqueronk 
This  ia  not  the  pUce  for  a  detailed  accoant  of  the  Punia 
war%  whieboeottpy  » larga  ipaoa  in  «T«fj  Bomaa  hiitoij. 
We  moat  eoDtant  ouiolTaa  with  ft  hasty  snmmaTy.  Tha 
first  ^  ar,  which  lasted  from  264  to  24 1  r  0  ,  was  a  contest 
for  the  poBsoBsion  of  Sicily.  Tho  Carthaginians  in  under- 
taking it  felt  secure  of  their  mastery  over  the  sea.  Thair 
smbiiaadom  told  tbe  Bomana  that  thay  could  nut  even 
wash  ttair  hands  ia  tha  oea  without  permission  of  the 
Carthaginians.  Montesquieu  considers  it  one  of  the  chief 
causes  of  the  rise  of  llonian  greatness  that  they  were  care- 
fttl  to  borrow  from  their  enemies  whatever  was  cakohtod 
to  improve  their  own  efficiency.  The  Romans  not  only 
built  a  fijet  but  developed  a  novelty  of  tactics  which 
precisely  secured  the  object  which  they  had  in  view.  They 
were  encouraged  to  further  exertion  by  the  victoriea  of  260 
Bia  and  256  iia,  aad  vara  achooled  to  cavtido  by  the 
dcff>at  of  tbe  following  year.  The  war  was  ended  by  tho 
bniiiant  success  of  Catulus  in  242  B-c,  and  Sicily  waa  lost 
to  tha  Carthaginians.  Tbe  next  three  years  and  a  half 
(241-237)  ware  occapiod*by  a  dvil  war,  wltich  abowa  na 
on  irhat  inaeenn  foundationa  the  powar  of  Oatthaga  waa 
based.  Tho  largo  army  of  mercenaries  which  had  bcca 
employed  against  fiome  was  incautiously  admitted  into  tho 
dty.  Under  pntaDoa  of  demaodioig  pay  they  toaa  agaioak 
their  amplo7wa»  and  vara  joinad  qr  the  Libyaoi  tad 
VvaMbum,  who  cnltiTmiad  tha  aomanding  bnds  in 
unwilliDg  subjection.  The  insurrection  was  quelled  with 
difficulty,  but  a  similar  revolution  in  Sardinia  was  mora 
sucoeaaful ;  700  Carthaginians  were  barbarously  murdered, 
and  the  poaiaaaion  of  tha  iabnl  paaaad  to  the  Bonana. 
All  we  know  of  tha  twenty  ywrn  whidi  ebipsed  before  tbo 
beginning  of  the  second  war  with  Rome  is  confine(kto  tbe 
soocossea  of  Hamikar  and  hia  family  in  Spain.  In  218 
l,a  BttialbiL  1A0  ha4  «wam  aa  n  boy  eternal  munity  to 
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die  Komans,  li«gan  Iho  eDterprin  to  whidi  he  dovo'o  ! 
lifo.  Hia  object  waa  aot  to  mock  to  conquer  Italian  soil 
or  Italian  cities  as  to  break  np  tlie  eonfederscy  on  which 
Hha  gMMftnan  of  Boom  depradMi,  md  to  undo  the  ikbrio  of 
iti  empira  ttdue  bjr  rtonai  Ha  aoaght,  tiierafore,  on  the 
one  hand  to  rou&o  Greeks  and  Orientals  to  a  jomt  attack 
agaioBt  the  common  foe,  and  on  the  other  to  sow  diaHonmon 
amongst  the  Latin,  Sabellian,  and  Oscan  tribee,  and  to  nrge 
tiMiD  to  ndnoa  Boom  to  that  Miaitim  of  oampaiatiYe 
infarieiitT'  wUdb  dta  had  oeea|iiad  tunj  caotnriM  More. 
Both  theae  plans  failed.  Hannibal  was  badly  supported 
from  home ;  he  found  that  to  oombina  in  unity  the  shifting 
policy  of  the  East  was  to  weava  ft  fOfW  ot  MBid  j  and  he  dia- 
oovered  abora  all  that  Booaa  npmaacj  waa  astaWiahad 
on  a  basia  of  oompleto  ■aeiuUj.   Bow  diflbrant  waa  hw 

position,  seated  among  lvindr-:-J  pt  i]  lo9  bound  to  Ler  by 
affinitiee  of  blood  and  language  aa  well  as  interest,  governed 
hf  tiia  viae  policy  of  a  patriotic  senate,  and  restrained  by 
tha  ovarponraiiDg  force  of  deroted  leguni^  Mid  thai  of  tha 
city  of  merdiante,  torn  by  factions,  summndad  1)7aUan  and 
oven  hostile  tribes,  defended  by  mercenarioa,  and  swayed 
by  interest  and  passion.  The  defeat  of  Ha»drulxil  at  the 
Metaoma  In  S07  B.a  crushed  the  last  hope  of  the  invador ; 
Spain  waa  raeovarad  bj  the  ganiua  of  Sdpio,  and  in  203 
m.o.  Hannibal,  not  nnwilKngly,  obeyed  the  order  to  embark 
from  Italy  to  retard  the  ruin  of  hi«  country  which  it  was 
too  Ute  to  save.  The  l^attle  of  Zama  in  202  put  an  end 
ta  tto  war  in  the  following  year.  It  waa  doa  to  the 
magnaminity  of  Scipio  and  Hannibal  that  peace  waa  aon- 
clnaed  on  such  terms  that,  while  Rome  had  no  loQger  to 
fear  Cartbage  aA  a  rival,  she  was  contant  to  — ry*t  her 
existence  as  a  commercial  eonunonity. 

For  the  next  six  years  HannOsa!  governed  the  city  which 
ha  had  not  been  able  to  preaenre.  He  reformed  tiia  con- 
stitution in  a  democretical  sense,  and  paid  with  cmpriaing 
facility  the  enormous  ind(  tnr  ity  demanded  by  Rome,  lie 
waa  engaged  in  planning  a  combination  against  Rome  with 
Antiodhna  of  Syria,  when  be  waa  driven  from  power,  and 
foroad  to  taka  nfnga  in  tha  Eaat  Shorty  aftanraida  ha 
fell  a  victim  to  Roman  hatrad. 

The  interral  between  183  and  150  s  a  contain*  little 
bendas  the  history  of  internal  disaenaions, — struggles 
between  the  Roman  party,  the  dcmocratical  party,  and  the 
paitj  of  Masiniasa,  which  tore  the  city  in  sunder  by  their 
qaarrela  Tbe  so-called  third  Pnnie  war  (149-146  B.a)  is 
one  of  tliL  siddeet  events  in  all  Libtury,  and  the  greatest 
blot  on  the  reputation  of  the  fiomans.  Jealousy  of  their 
old  antagonists  had  been  shown  by  constant  acts  of 
iiyostiea,  and  at  last  the  sight  of  the  praopority  and  ricbee 
of  the  city  impressed  upon  the  narrow  mind  of  Cato  tlie 
conviction  that  Carthago  must  be  blotted  out.  A  pretext 
for  war  was  wantonly  inirented.  The  anxietiea  of  tbe 
Ctetkai^ians  to  secure  peace  at  any  aocrifiea  waa  mode  the 
instrumeot  of  their  destruction.  When  they  saw  that  their 
ruin  was  reaoWed  upon,  and  that  compromine  waa  hopeleas, 
tlity  dt?ftiided  themselves  with  an  energy  which  would 
have  saved  them  at  an  earlier  period.  Tha  aentenca  of  the 
aanata  wia  nidilaaatj  earned  oat^  Tha  titf  bnmad  for 
seventeen  days,  and  concealed  its  very  site  under  a  heap  of 
asbca.  The  plough  was  passed  over  it,  and  the  ground 
wfis  cureod  for  ever.  In  the  words  of  Mommacn,  "  where 
the  industrious  Fhoeniciana  buatlad  and  trafficked  for  five 
hundred  yaata,  Roman  dataa  banealnlii  jMotvtad  the 
herds  of  their  distant  mastcra.** 

The  history  of  Roman  Carthage  must  be  given  in  a  law 
wordi.  In  122  B.C.  Caius  Qrac^hus  led  6000  colonista  to 
Africa,  and  founded  tha  city  «|  Jnoonia.  Tha  aolony  did 
not  ptmpet.  la  29  Ka  •  aaoond  oolany  waa  aent  «nl  by* 
Anguatus  in  fulfilment  of  a  design  of  Jnlim  Crr'-nr.  Thiii 
became  so  prosperous  that  Uerodian  states  that  n  diaputod 


urniiiiixi  uy  lue  joint  rmima  w  wotuui  tuiu  utcri^ 
wry  was  largely  practised,  and  Aristotle  goes  as  far  as 
Mj  thik  tha  ohMf  aflkm  wwa  tflitaei*  ^ 
duaa.   The  paopla  had  a  Toiea  a  ^  aoodiiel  af 


'  with  ^\loxandria  the  aeowid  place  in  ihc  empire.  In  the 
middle  of  the  6th  century  it  became,  under  Gcoseric,  tho 
capital  of  the  Vandal  kingdom,  and  in  633  aj*.  it  waa 
stormed  by  Beliaan'aB.  In  706  AA  h  «aa  antiMj 
destroyed  by  the  goneial  «i  Uia  eal^  IMnhialak. 

The  constii  J  iim  i  f  Carthage  was  essentially  aristocratic aL 
The  little  we  know  of  it  is  derived  from  a  singlts  chapter 
in  the  Politia  of  Aristotle  (ii.  8),  a  few  scattered  paaaages 
in  tha  aana  ttaatia^  and  in  Fo^bina*  livy,  Napon^  and 
other  anthon.  Tha  oAoial  haada  «C  tha  Govanunant  ««a 
the  auffetos  (Hebi  SofiKetim),  who  «ia  compared  to  the 
Roman  consuls  and  the  Spartan  kingj*;  they  may  only 
have  been  two  in  number,  and  probaUy  held  oflko  for  a 
year,  but  wM  aapafala  «l  raaleotiOB.  Undar  thaan.  «aa 
the  aanata,  wfaieh  nay  or  im^  aot  hsra  haen  dividad  vrta 
two  LMiistJ<.  These  offices  were  filled  by  popular  election, 
determined  by  tbe  joint  doima  <^  wealth  and  merit,  but 
bribery 
to 

purchase.   The  people 

alTaira,  but  they  v-aro  not  ccnsulted  If  lba  auffetea  and 
the  senate  were  agreed  on  a  course  of  action.  There  ia  no 
reason  to  suppose  with  Gfoto  that  tha  public  banqnete 
mentioned  by  Aristotle  were  part  of  the  moehineiy  of 
bribery.  Tbe  history  of  England  (which  by  sooia  writcn 
is  Aj  i  ki  ri  of  luH  the  mod<  rti  Carthage)  supplies  ua  with 
ample  examples  of  on  ariatocratical  government  carried 
on  under  the  forms  of  a  democracy.  By  Aa  aUa  of  the 
regular  Qovemment  stood  a  oontroUing  powir  wrhich 
gradually  absorbed  into  itoelf  oil  the  authority  of  the  atate. 
The  pmtarchift  were  probably  bu.3icn  uf  d  r:.!r  --laiDners 
chosen  from  the  princi|)al  families,  aeli-€lect«d,  and  so  eon- 
atitotad  that  tha  outgoing  members  preserved  their  powar 
for  another  year,  and  thna  jupnaMd  a  unity  of  policy  on 
the  institution.  By  theae  were  daeted  the  coundl  of  a 
hundred  (or  more  ftrlctly  a  hundred  and  four),  who  atu'.-d 
in  the  some  relation  to  the  auffetes  as  the  cpbors  to  the 
Spartan  kings.  By  the  gradual  extension  of  jadidal 
fonotiona,  like  tbe  parliaments  of  Ffanea^  they  usurped  to 
themselves  Ae  authority  of  the  state.  To  them  is  to  ba 
referred  the  cruel  vengeance  so  often  wreaked  on  unsuc- 
cessful oanerah.  It  was  tha  work  of  Hannibal  to  <iitt>iffi«l^ 
the  avuiority  of  this  body,  nd  to  aaonn  a  mnf  ml  alMin 
of  power  to  the  people. 

The  Carthaginians  were,  Uke  the  Phconicians,  a  deeply 
religious  people.  Religion  entered  into  every  important 
action  of  their  lives,  and  their  priests  were  held  in  tha 
highest  honour,  yal  there  was  no  special  order  of  priaati^ 
and  we  have  no  proof  that  the  office  waa  by  law  or  custom 
confined  to  any  particular  family,  Aristotle,  writing  more 
than  half  a  century  before  the  first  Punic  war,  gives  great 
praise  to  the  Carthaginian  oonatitutioo  on  the  score  of  ita 
stability,  and  its  suooeas  in  securing  the  happinaaa  and  ean> 
tentment  of  tbe  nation.  It  is,  indeed,  inconceivable  that 
the  Carthaginians  should  have  attained  such  wealth  and 
prosperity  except  under  a  good  government  ;  and  the 
picture  at  facticm,  dissension,  and  disturbanoa,  whioh  «• 
ara  aeeustomed  to  assofiiata  with  it,  belongi  mdur  to  tito 
dr-clino  of  tbe  Pnnio  empire,  and  is  knoVB  to 
through  the  representation  of  its  enemies. 

The  general  outline  of  the  topography  of  Carthoga  ia 
tolerably  certain,  but  tbe  details  ara  involved  in  almai( 
unavddahia  obaeaiity.  Two  aeihook  of  topographers  plaea 
tho  B'te  of  the  city  respectively  on  tbo  north  and  souib  of 
tbe  pemnsula,  which  the  territory  of  Carthage  undoubtedly 
ooonpied.  It  seems  now  certain  that  the  lifter  are  io  tha 
ti|^t  The  moat  imfMCtant  faakaia  of  the  ancient  ci^  waa 
tha  eitadalBuma(8oaaX  tha  hfll  now  occupied  by  a  «h«i«h 
dedicated  to  St  Louis,  who  fUr  d  nt  T mis.  It  was  sur- 
rounded by  walls,  and  its  summit  was  formerly  crowned 
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by  ft  ^'']°|''°  °'  iEsculapiu*,  rtaaiding  at  the  head  of  sixty 
ataps.  liie  name  Byru  wm  probably  also  given  to  the 
wlwla  qotfter  of  the  dtj  an  well  m  to  tbe  dtadet  itaelf. 
Iksoity  WMenokaedoB  tha  land  tide  by  a  triple  wall,  with 
Isvin  at  short  ioterrals  and  caaemates,  which  afforded 
■tabling  for  300  elephants  and  4000  horaes.  Th* 
hartxnua  e(  Carthage  were  aitifidal,  and  oonaiatad  of  two 
baaina,  -one  nctao^ndar,  for  tbe  merchant 


into  tiw  knoa  of  Tmm,  and  ending  in  a  narrow  paanga^ 
"  I  flf  BliBf  flloaed  Ij  a  diain ;  the  other  circular,  for 


ahipe  of  war,  containing  an  hLuid  in  the  cvntre  on  which 
the  admiral  liTed.  Their  site  can  be  eaaily  identified, 
althoogh  their  sica  ia  now  conaH«niM|y  redoced.  Between 
tha  lagoon  fli  Tunis  and  Uw  m  Ml  ft  tontM  of  land, 
iht  Tanb  of  Appian,  still  reeogninbto  ilAoi^  altoiod  in 
iiaa  and  shape  ;  on  it  stands  the  fort  of  the  Qoletta. 
dotaide  the  walls  lay  the  suburb  of  Megara  or  Magalia, 
now  the  districts  of  Mara,  oovered  then  as  now  with  rillaa 
and  gardens;  andatillbqroiidthis,to«iidltboBortlio(tlia 
psnmawla,  lay  tho  wrt  nacropolia  uaiM  tiba  nodoni 
Tillage  of  Camart.  The  Carthaginians,  like  the  Jews  and 
other  Semitic  nations,  combined  a  feeling  of  rererence  for 
aneeaton  with  a  fear  of  contamination  from  the  dead ; 
Iharefon^  wlula  thoir  Mpokfanaviio  €uifa%  and  atraogly 
bnilt,  they  wtn  nitaatad  te  away  hm  llio  BnMlatloiia  of 


the  living,  and  in  this  caao  were  not  oven  vifiiW?  either  from 
Byraa  or  Megara.  We  shall  not  be  surprised  that  so  little 
remains  of  this  mighty  diy  if  we  remember  that  for 
osatuioa  it  liaa  boon  «ad  aa  a  qoany  nol  oo^  bar  ita 
Afirieaii  Bei^boan  bal  hj  Hut  lapaeioai  aucdMBli  of  tiio 
West.  The  Cathedral  of  Pi«a  ia  said  to  hare  been  built 
out  of  tbe  ruins  of  Carthage  ;  and  Qenoeee  vesaela,  trading 
with  Tunis  in  the  MidJle  Ages,  seldom  returned  without  a 


of  Tunis  marbloL   Tha  most  imprasaiTa  remains 
whidk  alrika  tha  modam  tnvaOer  aro  tta  ankaa  of  tba 

aqneduct,  onco  fifty  inil«a  long,  which  cannot  be  referred 
with  CLTtiurity  to  Carthaginian  or  Roman  origin.  Much 
more  liea  hidden  under  drLfted  sand  and  the  ftilt  of  the 
Bafradaa.  Even  lately  thj  marbla  blocks  of  tlu  ancient 
walls  hare  boan  in  pofi  JwUoyod  hj  tha  arona  of  the 
Tunis  railway. 

The  antiquarian  may  r^ret  the  want  of  evideoce  to  assist 
him  in  recomstructing  tlio  smcient  city.  Tha  historian  and 
philosopher  will  feel  still  more  deeply  that  the  hostility  of 
tha  Bonans  haa  left  him  ao  faw  traces  of  thia  Tigormu  adon 
of  the  Semitio  stock.  Phceoician  cnltara  atill  remains  a 
tantalizing  riddle  to  those  who  would  unravel  the  course  of 
hnmAn  prL!.;re*a,  The  world  haa  li  At  aa  well  as  gained  by 
the  cruel  and  arrogant  self-assertion  which  culminated  in 
tta  snpremscy  of  Rome.  In  the  history  of  dvilisation  the 
•nrriTal  of  tha  fittest  has  frequently  been  nothing  else  but 
the  surriTal  of  those  who  by  force,  obstinacy,  and  cunning 
were  fittest  to  surrive.  In  modern  days  we  can  give  their 
full  value  to  enterprise  in  commerce,  activity  in  geographical 
discovery,  and  the  tasta  which  decorated  the  metropolis  with 
aoUa  buildings  aad  works  of  art,  and  coUacted  a  library 
wbkli  tha  ignoranoa  of  the  oonquerora  dispersed  amongst 
the  barbaric  princes  of  the  desert  Virgil,  standing  in  the 
light  OA  a  wiser  and  mora  tolerant  age,  did  his  best  to  soften 
tta  haired  of  hia  eoontrymMi  against  their  heredilaiy  foe, 
lad  to  ahoir  that  ganonraa  hoapitality  and  refinement  were 
aot  fotalga  to  tha  oonil  of  Dido^  aad  that  tbe  perfidy  of 
Hannibal  vras  a  fitti^  ntribatka  lor  tta  haoftlaes 
treadiary  of  i&naasi 

freqnsnt,  eapeoiaUj 
Thatvawaths 


the  aabfaet  Ib 
Bwli%  1887.  sad 


articlm  on  C»rthig«  la  Er*ch  «id  Crober*!  Encyelopddit,  la  Smitlrs 
Dietionar^  of  OmyrapHy  (bj  PbUlp  Smith),  uid  in  raoli'i  Rtat 
LtKiaom,  srt  admirable.  Indimnuabls  for  die  itody  oC  thr  eana<l> 
teUon  is  KInga,  AridMm  it  iWMi  Cwrtkatimimgtwm.  Illasua> 
tire  of  the  topograph!  "V  ^  ■SBttsasd  MaK  WtmOlm  4  Oai* 
thag*,  and  IHrit,  Gamam  mad  htr  Bmata$,  As  alsadsid  work 
aa  tkarhaiaMsaato  sMUICaftn^  VUntmitha,  but  ft  is  prababU 
ttafeOBrfeaawlsd|s«f  tta  soblsstMy  bs  nkoch  iaerMasd  when  the 
researches  now  in  inugieas  have  been  eosnpleted  and  co-otdiaats^ 
K.  da  Sainie  Maris  pnbliahed  in  187«  aMliogreahk  Oarthagimoim 
aoBidBB.  FUM.  «  which  thsnisassvem  bat  tastnstlva  fwrlew 
ia  thaXiliiai irtii  tkak alllalt i» My  «|>  W«>         (a  B.) 

CARTHUSIANS,  a  religious  ordw  founded  by  St  Bruno 
in  tlie  year  1084.  (See  Bbumo.)  This  saint»  disgnated 
with  the  world,  and  especially  with  the  conduct! 
arcUwhop  of  fihaini%  datwnninad  to  liva^  ia 
aad  leliTCd  apol^  a  lifa  dedkated  to  ooataoplatfam  and 
religion.  With  six  companions  he  went  to  consult  Hugh, 
bishop  of  Grenoble,  who  led  them  to  a  spot  among  Uie 
mountains,  about  ten  or  twelve  milea  from  the  town,  celled 
CbaitmM :  oadBnuMtlOBoadsod  aaonthii  aa  tha  aite  of 
Oa  aiUlilMimaBt  wUdk  ha  vaa  wbdod  to  foaiid.  Very 
many  mediieval  writers  have  exhausted  the  resotircea  of 
langnago  ia  describing  the  awful  and  terrible  nature  and 
Bsped  of  tfiis  spot,  shut  in  among  naked  and  predpitooa 
rock%  nmaadad  Ij  atarila  mnuwtaina,  aad  nr  a  laiga 
portioDof  ^yaarbariodiB  Aanow;  and  Manjr  laodan 
writers  have  celebrated  the  romantic  and  pictiirc^qno  fea- 
tures of  the  pisca.  The  obscure  name  was  destined  to 
become  familiar  in  every  country  and  language  of  Europe, 
aod  tha  aonastary  whkih  fiiaiio  fooadad  khM%  aoon  affev 
Baokind  bad  begun  to  laeowf^IlM  ahim  aaaaadby 
the  belief  that  the  world  would  come  to  an  end  in  the 
1000th  year  after  Christ,  has  been  the  parent  of  all  the 
numeroua  "  Chartreui,"  "  Certose,"  and  "  Charterhouece," 
M«i  '*  Oatthoaiaa  '  aatabUahounta  throoghont  Europe. 

Prtar  tha  Taii«ahl%  abbol  of  Chni',  viiting  about  fiflgr 
ymn  later,  speaka  tiuH  of  tiM  Mod*  «  fifa  of  tho  oarliort 
Carthusians  :— 

,  "Waraad  bv  the  nsgUnnes  and  InkswarantMS  of  naav  of  tha 
'  older  monlis,  taty  adoptea  for  tbrmwlvw  and  for  th«ir  followers 
grsater  precaotion  against  the  artifices  of  the  £vil  One.  As  ■ 
remedy  spiinst  pride  »ti<1  Tain-Rlory  they  choM  a  drr«  more  poor 
sod  contf mptllife  tliau  '.luit  <•(  ir  y  other  religions  body  ;  ao  that  it 
U  borriblo  to  look  on  these  garnieiita,  ao  short,  acanty,  ooane,  asa 
dirty  are  iher.  In  cmliT  to  cut  np  STarice  by  the  root*,  they  en- 
eloaed  arouna  their  cells  a  certain  qaantity  of  land,  more  or  leae, 
according  to  the  fertility  of  the  dirtri -  t  ;  and,  they  would  not  accept 
a  foot  of  land  beyond  that  limit  if  you  were  to  oiler  them  the  wbole 
world.  For  tbe  same  moUTe  they  limit  the  quantitT  of  their  cattle, 
oxen,  ssees,  sheep,  and  goata.  And  in  order  that  they  might  bavs 
no  motive  for  augmenting  their  poascMioBS,  sitbar  of  land  oraBimsl% 
they  ordained  that  In  every  one  of  their  aMOSStsrfaa  thsrs  Aaold 
b«  no  mors  than  twelve  Bonlc%  with  ttsfr  fdsr  flia  Wrtssath, 
eighteen  lay  brother^  aad 'a  fnr  paid  ssrvsath  Ta  aMilil^  tha 
flesh  they  always  waar  hflr  aUrto  ef  the  sevesest  Vai,  aad  iMt 
faating  is  well-nigh  eeanneai.  Thsy  always  wfebiBadafiBbsltii 
meal,  and  taka  so  aaeh  water  with  Oair  wlaa  tiiat  It  has  baidlr 
any  faveor  ef  wlas  kit  Thay  nsvtr  sat  aMst,  whefhsr  la  hcsMh 
orilL  Thsf  asver  buy  fish,  but  they  aeeeptitiiitlsgiven  tothMS 
for  ebsrity.  Thsy  may  cat  eheeea  and  tm»  only  on  Sundays  and 
ThnrsdajB.  Oa  Tnsadays  and  Saturdays  they  eat  cooked  vegetables. 
On  lfonds7%  Wadassdays,  and  Fridays,  ther  take  only  bread  and 
water.  They  eat  one*  a  day  only,  save  on  tne  days  of  the  octares 
of  Chriatmas,  Easter,  Peotecoat,  Epiphany,  and  one  or  two  other 
•olemnitiesL  They  live  in  separate  little  nonaes  like  Hit  ancient 
monks  of  Egypt,  and  they  occupy  themaelres  contlnimlly  utth 
rea-ding,  prayer,  and  tbe  Ulioar  of  thrir  bands,  especially  the  writing 
of  boots.  They  recite  thn  pTtyn  for  minor  canonical  hour*  in  their 
own  dwellings,  when  warned  by  tlie  M\  of  the  church  ;  but  they 
all  asscmbls  in  church  for  nutins  and  verpcrs.  Ou  f<->u(t  d»ys  they 
eat  twice,  and  aing  all  the  otiicea  in  the  church,  und  eat  in  the  n-fcc- 
tory.  They  do  not  wy  masa  aare  on  festivals  aiij  8und»v«.  They 
boil  the  vMsubles  served  out  to  themja  their  own  dwellings,  and 
dilBS  viae  save  with  f 


aia  S0M^^af 

sf  Oirthaga  la  UaauSSAaJmrnlf  Mama,  vat.  IL»  aad 
■rfHa  waiita  la  Chourb  May  <  «taM%  tcL  a,  Tha 


lL'fft.1.  thsn  kTlSSS^t 


As  might  be  supposed,  the  rigotir  of  this  rule  has  bpcn 
much  modified.  Tha  Carthusian  draaa  of  ^0J  thick  whit« 
«k«h  li  M  loQfw  I7  av  >»Mia  tha  poonol  or  dirtfirt  of 
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monMtic  eMtumes.  It  conusU  of  a  cassock  or  frock  and 
dMk  «C  MDpk  ADd  comfortable  length.  Bat  th*  praetioe 
of  «Mh  monk  liviDg  in  his  own  aepante  dmlhi^  baa 
always  cbaracterixoil  tlw  GblChaBHU.  ShlJ  iMfO  mttr 
been  CcBoobitea. 

Hm  Oarthnaiana  had  no  writiM  ml*  till  one  was  com- 
poMd  for  them,  about  forty-fire  years  after  the  fuundation 
of  the  first  house  of  the  order  at  Chartreose^  hj  Qoigo, 
their  fifth  prior.  S<:>me  of  the  moat  ipooul  mA  chUMler- 
iatie  points  of  it  are  as  follows : — 

It  WM  not  pennittad  to  the  membwrs  of  the  order  to  prMtiae  aaj 
vreater  or  tdditiaaslaasteritica  than  those  preecribed,  withont  epecuJ 
licenc«  from  the  prier.  They  were  nrely  to  As  Bsdieiaa,  but  to 
be  bled  Are  times  •  year,  and  ehsTed  six  tioMb  naywanforUddeo 
to  receire  anr  charity  from  nsurera  or  eilWWanl«aH<  psnosn 
Ther  decliaed  to  bory  any  Strang  (aavs  a  moosstfo  psTMin  who 
might  have  happened  to  die  withu  thur  walla)  within  their  pre- 
tittcta,  and  refined  to  charge  thesxaeUea  with  the  saying  <^  any 
anDivenary  or  other  maMM  for  the  dead, — the  reason  aaaigned  for 
the  refaiial  bein^,  that  "  we  liave  heard  that  thh  m^ority  of  pneati 
•re  vrry  ici'Jy  to  say  maaaes,  aud  to  make  eplendid  nnquete  wheo- 
evpr  any  one  goo»  to  |vt7  them  for  praying  for  the  dead— all  which 
dr  ',;roy3  abstinence,  niid  a-tiiler*  pnyer  renal,  makiag  it  depend  on 
the  will  of  whoso  givcj  Jinneni."  If,  tays  Ouij^o'i  rule,  Ptir«ucce»- 
»or»  iho'ilJ  ti::d  it  impossililu  to  maintain  sven  t)iis  siurU  tiiiliibpr 
(thirteen)  without  tunug  reduced  to  the  odioua  neceaaitj  of  begging, 
and  wandering  to  l)«g,  we  ad  viae  them  rather  to  reduce  their  number 
to  aa  many  as  caa  bo  aupported,  tlian  to  expoae  themielrea  to  ttich 
dangen.  Under  the  seventh  general  of  the  order,  8t  Antbelm,  tho 
practice  of  holding  general  chapter*  waa  first  introdnoed  among 
Oiv  C'arlhti  'iana  ;  these  hare  always  been  held  at  the  **Gianda 
Chartreuse  "  near  OreDoble,  tfas  panot  estsblishmeat. 

The  earlieat  formal  approbBlioii  of  tin  OufhiuiaB  Oidor 

Is  attributed  to  Urban  It  (ob.  1099).  That  pontiff,  who 
had  been  a  disciple  of  Bruno,  when  the  latter  was  lectur- 
ing on  theology  at  Rheinu,  had  sent  for  Bruno  to  Rome  a 
few  yean  after  hia  ntinmaoi  to  GEhattraaaai  The  saint 
obeyM,  taking  all  hia  monha  irith  him.  Hm  latter  ahortly 
fetwrned  to  Chartreuse,  under  Landaino,  appointed  by 
Brono  to  be  their  second  prior  ;  but  Bruno  himself  refused 
to  be  made  archbishop  of  Reggio,  and  finding  the  life  of 
Bon*  iampportable  to  him,  aoon  obtained  the  Fope'a  per- 
nlMioo  toaeoept  m  diatriot  of  forest,  in  the  dioeeae  of 
Squillace  In  Cahibria,  giren  tn  Lim  by  Count  Roger, 
where  he  founded  the  aecond  house  of  his  order.  The  rule 
ud  oonrtitiitlflB  of  tfas  oidor  were  frequently  modified  on 
mbaaqvaal  oeoaaiooa  The  present  rule  is  that  which  was 
fixed  in  1578  and  waa  corrected  by  a  congregation  of 
cardinals,  published  in  1581,  and  reconfiritied  by  Innocent 
XL  in  1682.  According  to  those  new  statates,  obaerrea 
Moroni  (or  rather  the  learned  writer  tt  fho  uticl*  la  hia 
Dictionary),  some  of  the  practices  as  at  present  enjoined 
are  more  austere  than  in  tho  ancient  rule,  since  the  choral 
service  and  the  office  nsod  by  Cartliutians  are  peculiar  to 
them,  and  nro  of  eJCceasiTe  iMigth,  following  in  manj 
respeett  tho  oarMBOoiaa  ud  iUm  of  Iho  aiMiMir  ehoreb. 
By  these  statutes  the  mo  of  linen  is  wholly  prohibited  to 
them.  They  wear  next  tho  aUn  a  shirt  of  horse-hair,  bound 
by  a  cord  girdle,  and  outaide  thia  a  coaaack  and  mantle 
of  aetga ;  and  they  alaep  on  a  pailliiwy  with  woollen 
aheeta.  The  portrait  of  ft  Ckrlhuaiaa  monk  may  ho  aaen 
in  Bonanni's  Catalogo,  at  chapter  108,  and  a  similar  figure 
forms  the  10th  plate  of  Cappanrooi'a  JtanoUa  eUyli  Onlini 
rttiffioti,  pdiliAtd  tiBMM  in  18S6. 

It  is  ft  TMj  ooaunMl  mor  to  aoppoae  that  the  Gkrthoaiana 
an  a  braoeh  or  offilMxitfrom  the  great  Beoedietino  order. 
It  is  tnio  that  the  formula  of  their  "office"  or  choml 
aervioo  is  nearly  the  same  aa  that  used  by  the  different 
orders  which  belong  to  the  great  Benedictine  family; 
botthtta  IB  BO  relatioBahip^  of  paraatage  or  other,  botwaen 
tfie  Oiittaiaaaa  and  Bmedietinea.  Tha  anperion  of 
Carthusian  convents  are  called  priors,  and  not  abbots  as  is 
the  case  with  the  Benedictine  ordexa.  Their  general  ia 
tha  prior  of  Iba  «  Oiaada  Gharfemw*  n«w  ChrMl%  and 


reaidea  always  there,  aad  00^  aa  ia  fha  mm  «l  BOBl  other 

ordon^  at  Rome.  The  ordw  hat  a  proctor-general  (Pr*. 
euratore  Geturale)  who  reaidea  at  Rome.  Above  all  then 
is  the  radical  difference  in  their  mode  of  life, — the  Bea» 
dictinee  being  Ccenobitea,  tha  CarthuMaai  eranutioal,  Uvm 
each  in  hia  own  aepaiala  dmlHm^  anatiA  «ilhia  ttia 
which  form?  tho  doiatat  {dammra)^  bat  not  avaa  €0«l%ai 
ons  the  one  to  the  other. 

St  Bruno  and  hia  early  sucoeasora  made  no  pcatanaoa  to 
any  exemption  from  tho  jnhadiotioo  «l  tha  acd^iy,  mm 
aouglil  fat  aay  privilaea  of  tha  kind.  Oa  tha  aoatmy 
they  in  a  spocial  manner  recognized  the  bishop  of  Grenoblii 
in  whose  diocese  their  first  and  parent  establisknient  wn 
situated,  as  the  chief  and  abbot  of  their  order.  But  tha 
oonatant  and  aafailtag  taadtncy,  whidt  lad  aU  tha  tmim 
bodiaa  to  aipi  at  miai  axamplioni,  and  to  aai  math  ia 
every  mariner  ever  more  and  more  on  the  antbority  and 
proper  domain  of  the  bishops  and  secular  clergy,  induced 
the  Carthusians  within  little  more  than  an  hundred  yeaia 
aftar  thair  joandarioa  to  b«g  aad  to  obtain  from  l\>ps 
BoDifiua  IZ.  a  boll,  dated  601  of  March  1391,  grantuf 
them  tha  exemption  in  question.  It  is  remarkable,  si 
indicating  the  strength  of  thia  tendency,  that  although  the 
bull  of  Boniface  ia  the  firat  ncognition  whatever  off  aay 
aoch  aiamption,  the  Pope  aaya  in  the  docnment  in  qt]» 
tion,  "  A  supplication  has  been  presented  in  your  name, 
eetting  forth,  that  although  your  order  htu  beat  for  a  loug 
tim«  repuUd  aumpt  from  the  joriadiction  of  the  ocdiaaiy, 
■od  dependent  tamwdiatriy  «b  Oa  Holy  See,*  It 
had  evidently  come  to  be  considered  as  a  matter  of  coone 
that  monks,  merely  as  such,  were  not  subject  to  the  anlho- 
rity  of  the  bishop.  The  motive  assigned  for  granting  tha 
exemption  ia  that  "eattain  penona  aeak  hy  citiag  yoa  ta 
their  trihoaala  to  diitail»  yoa  ia  tha  qoietado  aad  eoa- 
tcmplation  which  are  the  object  of  your  institute." 

The  order  of  the  Carthnaians  has  always  been  ODO  of  th« 
mail  laapeotable  of  the  mooaatio  bodiea.  It  haa  maintataad 
to  a  nator  digiaa  than  auMt  of  thm  tha  apiiii  aad 
qualitiMwhiebpNiidadatitifoaiidatiOB.  Korhaaitavet 
needed,  aa  so  many  of  its  fellow  communities,  to  be  reformed. 
And  although  the  services  which  it  has  rendered  to  htef» 
tola  eaanot  vie  with  thoee  of  the  Benedictiai%  it  hm  hf 
no  Bieaaa  Imob  valnalaaa  to  tha  world  in  thia  respect. 

Tho  order  at  one  time  pooseaaed  172  monasteriea,  of 
which  75  were  in  France.  It  bad  also  numerous  establish- 
menta  in  England  (where,  as  is  well  known,  the  "  Charter 
Hooae"  near  SmithfleU,  in  London,  was  ita  principal 
house),  Italy,  GTermany,  and  Spain.  Hugh,  bishop  of  Lin- 
coin,  canonized  in  1220,  was  a  Carthusian.  The  order, 
however,  has  had  fewer  saiiits  than  almost  any  of  the 
othara  j  ao  much  ao  that  tha  Certhoaian  Ferrari  wrote  a 
treatiae  of  inqaiiy  into  tha  ««Ma  af  thia  fact  To  which 
query  an  answer  may  be  found  ia  tta  97th  of  the  Ecdcti- 
oitical  Lftteri  of  Father  Samelli,  wbo  was  vicar-general 
nnder  Benedict  XIIL  (published  in  taa  imlniBW  al  Ymiet 
in  1716),  to  the  following  effect : — 

"  For  eanonisation  not  only  exalted  vtitasa  hat  the  workiag  el 
miracles  ia  required.  Now  aanaelseaie  laraly  perfonud  bytheee 
aolitary  reclnae^  bccaoss  the  malt  of  their  doiag  so  would  bo  «• 
call  number*  of  peraooa  tMettei^  who  weald  ascsessrily  Jistiui  er 
greatly  impede  the  qolslaXi  ef  the  eeatsmahtha  wUsh  it  u 
th«ok{iaetcrthsirraUtaeaaB&  Be  traa Vttia  eaattaHMa  «• 
Inr  jminT.  tTi  T "r'nt  flmimlBT list mBriifl Inila iuuliMmtul 
hiatoqr  (Ut  sr.  eh.  n,  see.  S\  that  a  esttaln  Csrthnsiaa  havii% 
psttonad  a  qnsatity  of  mirselM  at  his  tomh,  heeame  thsieby,  ia 
oonseqnenos  of  the  CMwds  wbo  were  attnetod  thither,  so  gmft  a 
nnlMnos  that  ths  filar  was  obliged  to  so  tothecTaveoitheaalBlBi 
deoessed,  and  thew  eeanaad  Uia  «B  fib  ehadiaaee  «e  de  BB  awiB 
miracles,  — aa  eaiw  wMch  the  died  mlat  tlMaeaftaa aid  aei^aiea^f 
obeyed." 

Father  Petr^o  pabliahed,  in  1609,  a  BMioUea  dtgH 
Mkri  idt  OnfiM^  ubich  hm  hma  aabMqpaaHy  co^ 
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tinned  by  otber  !sand&  A  copioni  account  of  the  order 
may  be  found  iii  PnLnJale'B  Monatiicon,  and  ono  yoi  more 
•xteoded  ia  tbe  CkronteU  of  tk«  Chartrtum  by  Dorku  ; 
tee  ifao  IIm  Origbm  OM/hmaNortim,  Oologne,  1609.  A 
chronology  of  alJ  the  priors  of  tho  orrirr  was  pabliahod  at 
Rome  ui  1622.  Tbe  devioa  oi  the  order  consUU  of  a  glube 
sarmouated  by  •  wm,  villi  llw  Iflgmd  *iS(a<  crux  dum 
tUwUmr  or^*  (t.  a,  «.) 

CARHER,  f  acquis,  a  Fnmdi  luiTlgstor,  was  bore  4l 
St  Malo,  in  Brittany,  m  H04.  According  to  the  custom 
<il  the  place,  even  his  eariy  yoath  waa  paased  upoa  tbe 
■aa ;  and  he  was  probably  alrewlf  Mqnainted  with  the 
eoast  of  Newfoundland  when  ho  waa  appointed  bj  Ffancia 
L  to  the  command  of  the  two  ahipa,  which,  on  the  SOth 
of  April  1534,  set  Bail  from  St  Malo,  for  the  purpose  of 
exploring  the  district  beyond  the  fishing  grounds.  Cartier 
first  touched  at  Cape  Buonavista.  on  the  eaat  mat  iA 

Newfoundland,  then  paist-i!  r  ith~;ini  along  tbo  coast,  and, 
s-aling  Bouth  west  tlirougb  tliu  iSirjits  of  Belle  Isle,  dis- 
covered the  mainland  of  Cunadii,  which  he  claimed  for 
Franca,  by  wactiDg  ft  wooden  croaa  with  tho  iaacriptiou 
"Tiveb  Boydo  FnuMBi*  Vert  y«ur  •  aaeonfl  azpeditioii 
was  plaeed  nuder  bis  control  to  explore  the  estuary  of 
the  St  Lawrence.  Ho  penetrated  as  far  oa  Hochekga,  a 
Itrge  fortifie  i  vill  at  the  foot  of  a  hill,  to  which  he  gave 
t4e  HUM  of  Moat  Soyal,  and  which  is  tho  aite  of  the 
■fldero  Montreal  But  ha  did  nothing  more,  and  returned 
M  the  16th  ^fay  1536,  disgostcd  with  tho  climate  aud 
with  his  crew  weakened  by  scurry,  a  disease  then  uaknowu 
in  Europe.  The  idea  of  colonizing  Canada  waa  abandoned 
after  this,  till  in  1540  Jean  Francis  de  k  Roche,  Seigneur 
de  Itoberral,  obtained  permisaion  to  form  a  settlement. 
Tue  project  waa  carried  out  partly  at  Roberval's  and 
{^rtly  at  the  king's  expense;  Cartior  waa  sent  out  in 
coaauBd  of  five  ahipa,  in  the  spring  of  1541 ;  end  In 
the  autumn  be  arriv-fi  nt  th"  mouth  of  tbe  Rt  Limrnrr 
Klii  the  present  situutiuu  ui  Quebec  he  built  a  fort  n&mcd 
C  buries  bo  urg.  But  tho  Indians,  whose  king  he  hid 
canied  off  with,  him  on  hia  last  Ti^Mga^  Mnoyed  him  lo 
naeh  with  their  sttaelta  that  he  detennined  to  tettim  to 
France ;  and  though  Roberval  arrived  at  Newfoundland 
lu  June  1542,  with  throe  ships  and  a  colony  of  200  men 
sad  women,  and  commanded  him  to  turn  back,  ho  con- 
tinned  hii  homawird  yvwfi.  Whether  thia  waa  his  hut 
BpeSitloii  b  diipoted.  Borne  any  tiuit  he  returned  to 
t^.e  asii,t.in  ■•  of  Kobervsl,  in  tho  ant^iiiiu  ■  f  1543  ;  but  if 
tliii  be  &o,  we  know  nothing  more.  The  rest  of  his  life  was 
«i  nt  in  hia  native  town  Of  St  tiie  tillage  of  Liinoilon,  of 
■hkh  he  wee  created  leignenr  by  his  patron  Francis  I.  II  o 
Wttilive  in  1M2 ;  bat  tiie  date  of  his  death  is  not  known. 

Iliaiatsnattljgetmy  of  hii  diacoTerie*  sad  adrentiirr*  is  toli  m 
vmBMHM  mUmaviyationfaieU  U  Uu  dt  CanaJn.  r^fiji, 
Wti^  lUa  ««k  is  extnaielr  rmra  ;  but  the  information  it  con- 
b  la  be  taad  ia  the  y^fogi  ds  Jaequtt  CartUr  .  .  .  #» 
Wt>a  trsadatlM  Ima  tile  tilM  volame  eT  Bamnmo't  Collection 
(fmlm,  im\  wUsh  was  pvbllalisd  at  Bonan  in  1598,  and  was 
npriatsd  is  18«5  ;  In  Lawvbot**  EuMr*  i*  la  nounlU  Franc*  ;  in 
HtUsjrfs  Foyaffunm,  rtpnbluhed  by  the  Hakluyt  Society  In 

ISM) ;  tnd  tntbe  Fshmsp i$  im  1st n  Cm»ad0,  tmlnU$ann4ct 

liU  *  U«2,  a  eoneettoB  of  fsarlata  voblishsd  ia  1848  by  the 
HU'.orii-J  in*!  Litrrsry  Society  of  QtubM. 

C.\RTOON  (icalinD,  carione,  pasteboard),  iu  paiating, 
is  a  design  drawn  on  thick  paper  or  other  material,  which 
u  used  aa  e  model  for  a  large  picturu  in  fresco,  oil,  or 
*'P*ti|.  It  via  alio  formerly  employed  in  glasa  and 
mwwic  work.  When  cartoona  are  naed  in  frcsco-paint- 
iig.  the  back  of  the  doeign  ia  coTered  with  black-l^  or 
otiier  oolonring  matter ;  and,  this  mle  of  the  picture  being 
^)i«d  to  the  wall,  the  artist  passes  over  the  lines  of  the 
•j^B*  .'tth  a  point,  and  thus  obtains  an  impression. 
According  finotl.rr  m  il.i.  l  tho  outlines  of  the  figures 
pricked  with  a  needle,  and  the  cartoon,  being  phicod 


against  the  wall,  ia  **poa]Med,"  le.,  a  bog  of  black 

colouring-matter  is  drawn  over  the  perforations,  and  the 
outlines  are  thos  transferred  to  the  walL  In  fresco-paint- 
ing, the  portioni  of  the  cartoon  containing  figures  were 
formerly  cut  out  and  fixed  ^-cr.rrally  in  succes.sivo  sections^ 
upon  the  moist  phister.  iheir  coutour  wa»  iheu  traced 
with  a  pointed  instrument,  and  the  outlines  appeared  lightly 
tDciked  apoii  the  pbater  after  the  cartoon  was  withdnwn. 
In  the  manofncture  vi  tepeatriea  ttpoo  irUeh  it  ia  wished 

to  give  a  representation  of  tho  figures  of  cartoons,  tlicse 
figures  are  somelimes  cut  out,  and  laid  behind  or  under  the 
woof,  to  guide  the  operation!  of  the  arthrL  1b  thin  ceee 
the  oartoooa  are  oobured. 

Outoons  have  been  executed  by  some  of  tho  moet 
diatinguiahed  ma-sters  ;  tho  greatest  extant  performances 
m  this  line  of  art  are  those  of  KaphaeL  They  are  seven  in 
number,  coloured  in  distemper ;  and  at  preaent  they  adorn 
tho  South  Kensington  Museum  in  London,  having  been 
removed  thereto  from  their  proper  homo,  tho  piii.ico  of 
Hampton  Court.  With  respect  to  their  merits,  they  count 
among  tbe  beet  of  Bapheel'a  jvoductions ;  Lanzi  even  pn>> 
nonncee  them  to  be  in  beanty  superior  to  anything  else  the 
world  Las  ever  seen.  Not  that  they  all  present  featurea 
of  perfect  iovvUatssa,  and  limbs  of  fuultleas  symmetr}', — this 
is  fwftMn  being  the  case ;  but  in  faaittmy  of  design,  m 
the  universal  ada^tatioii  of  means  to  one  |ieat  end,  and  in 
tho  grasp  of  aonl  which  they  displa},  tbe}  rtand  among  the 
foremost  works  of  the  designing  art,  Tho  history  of  these 
cartoons  is  curious.  Leo  X.  employed  iiapbael  in  design- 
ing (in  1515-16)  a  senes  of  Scriptural  subjects,  which 
were  fin>t  to  bo  finu^hed  in  cartoons,  and  then  to  be  imitated 
in  tapestry  by  Flemish  arti«t.s,  and  used  for  the  decora^on 
of  the  Sixtine  ChapcL  Two  principal  sets  of  tapostriea 
were  aecordiogly  execoted  at  Arras  iu  Flondera ;  but  it  ia 
supposed  that  neither  Leo  nor  Raphed  lived  to  aee  them. 
The  "i^i  which  Went  to  Homo  waa  twice  c.inied  aaay  by 
invaders,  first  lu  1527,  and  afterwards  ia  1798.  In  the 
first  instance  they  were  mtond  ia  *  |pttfaet  atat*  ;  bat 
after  their  return  in  1814  «m  waa  'aaittiag— the  cnpidilgr 
of  a  Gmoeae  Jew  having  indaeed  iiim  to  derbo)  it  fw  the 
sako  of  tho  precious  metal  which  it  contained.  Authoritiee 
dilTer  as  to  the  original  number  of  cartoon.^  but  there 
appear  to  havo  been  twcnty-G ve,— some  b}  Raphael  himeal^ 
assisted  by  Francesco  Penni,  others  by  the  surviving  pnpthl 
of  Raphael  The  cartoons  after  which  the  tapestries  were 
woven  were  not,  it  would  seem,  restored  to  Rome,  but 
remained  aa  Itunber  about  tbe  mannfactoiy  in  Arras  till 
sfter  the  revolution  of  Ifce  Low  Coontrias,  when  eeien  of 
them  which  had  escaped  destruction  *ere  purchased  by 
Cuarlc-8  I.,  on  the  recommendatioa  of  Ilubeiu.  They  were 
found  much  ii\jnred,  "  holea  being  pricked  in  them  for  the 
weaTeia  to  pooaee  the  outlines,  and  in  other  parte  tlicjr 
ware  ahniMt  eat  tiirough  by  tracing.*  It  hae  never  been 
ascertained  what  beam  c  of  the  other  cartoon&  Three  tapes- 
tries, the  cartoona  of  which  by  Ikphacl  no  longer  exist,  are 
in  the  Taticao, — repreeenting  the  Stoning  of  St  Stephen,  the 
ConTBmion  of  St  Aol,  and  St  Paul  in  ptieon  at  FhOif^ 

Baaidae  the  cartoons  of  Raphael,  two,  to  mhidi  an  antm* 
ordinary  celebrity  in  art-history  attaches,  were  those  exe- 
cuted in  competition  by  Leonardo  da  A  inci  and  by  llichel- 
angelo, — the  former  named  the  Battle  of  the  Standard, 
and  the  hitter  the  Cartoon  of  Pisa — Soldiers  bathing,  sur- 
prised by  the  approach  of  the  enemy.  Both  these  great 
works  havo  pcri-nhcd,  but  tho  general  de.Higu  of  them  has 
been  prwerved.  in  recent  timce  snma  of  the  moat  eminent 
designera  of  cartooae  have  been  inaatera  of  the  German 

School,  —  Cornelius,  Kaullr.-h,  Ptcinh:,  Fu}irir>i,  At.  ; 
indeed,  as  a  general  rule,  tLcs,u  urliib  iij  |  -  .ir  tu  (greater 
advantage  in  their  cartoons  than  in  the  ci  n  ;  li  :  '!  paintings 

of  tho  aamo  oompoaitiona   la  Kaglaad  cartoon- work  took 
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some  considorablo  development  in  1843  and  1844,  whea  « 
competition  was  going  on  for  the  dec<»»tion  of  the  Dew 
HofUM  of  Parliament  Djroa  aad  Madiie  hava  left  ex- 
•mplM  of  QDcommon  mark  in  tlua  line.         (w.  ic.£.) 

ftARTWRiaHT,  Edicxtnt.,  D  n  ,  F.RS  0743-1823), 
iBTaotor  oi  the  power-loom,  was  bom  at  Marnham,  Not- 
liBghMuhire,  April  24,  1743,  and  educated  at  Wakefield 
nanucar  achooL  He  began  hia  academical  atadiea  at 
Oxford  in  UniTeraity  College,  bat  in  1762  he  was  elected 
a  de:nynf  JIagdalon  College,  where,  in  1764,  ho  succeeded 
to  a  feilowahip.  In  1770  ha  puUiabed  Atmitu  and  £ivira, 
•  hgandarf  talo  in  rtam,  wfalefa  pamd  throogh  seven 
e^tti'iru  in  little  more  than  a  year.  It  waa  followed  in 
iVra  by  The  Prince  of  Ptact,  the  boat  of  hia  poetical  pro- 
ductions. In  1779  he  waa  preaentod  to  the  rectory  of 
Qoadbj  liarwood,  Ijeioaatanhire^  to  which  waa  added  a 
pnbMul  in  tho  ddtadnl  of  Lboob.  Ha  would  probably 
hare  passed  an  ofaacora  life  lu  a  ronntry  clergyman  had 
not  hia  attention  been  aocidentaiiy  turned  in  17S4  to  the 
poosibility  of  applying  machinery  to  weaving.  The  reanlt 
via  that  he  iavantad  tb*  poirar  loom,  for  wUcIl  ka  took 
out  a  patent  id'  1789.  At  this  period  fc»  Tsmovad  to 
Doncaster,  whoro  h-j  e«taV!;,Hhuil  n  weaving  find  spinning 
factory,  which  proved  a  failure;  and  in  1796  he  settled 
in  LoodoD.  Hia  first  power-loom  waa  a  mde  contrivance, 
hut  1»  aflennuNli  jjnitly  imjpnyrad  %  and  made  it  an 
■Inoit  peiCMt  mafihma,  Tha  nrtt  nOI  on  his  plan,  Uiat  of 
Messra  Qrimshaws  of  Kanche«t«r,  was  wilfully  destr  y<  1 1  y 
fin  in  1791.  In  spite,  however,  of  the  oppoaitioa  of  the 
h^ad-weavera,  the  as«  of  poww^loona  bad  ia  1807  greatly 
saereaaed;  bat  as  hia  patent  was  aboat  to  expire,  thia 
flixtraordinary  mechanical  ^ios  woald  have  derived  no 
benefit  from  hin  invt  uii un,  had  not  Parliament  voted  him 
%  paat  of  X  10,000  in  oooaideration  of  his  having  oootri- 
Mtoi  10  largely  to  thoontoimniil  pnaparityof  tko  Batkm. 
Beaidea  the  power-loom  Cartwrifrht  irfprn^H  rrichines  for 
combing  wool  and  making  ropes,  and  he  waa  alao  tho  author 
of  many  improvemeota  in  the  arts,  manafactares,  and 
aipioaltura.  Bo  pnaaed  hia  lattw  joan  oa  a  farm  ho  had 
piOKhiaad  Mir  BoTCSoaka,  K«nt,  warn 
1823.  He  waa  the  younger  brother  of  Major  JoIa  Oart- 
wrigfat,  the  aubject  of  the  following  notion. 

OABTWRIGHT,  Jobn  (1740-1824),  known  aa  Major 
OABTWBKun^  OM  of  th*  owliait  ood  most  bonotuabla  of 
English  pariiamaotary  rafeniMnt,  wm  bom  at  Ifarnbam  In 
Nottinghamahiro,  September  28,  1740.  He  recoivcJ  Liia 
education  at  Newark  grammar  school,  and  at  Heath 
Academy  in  Yo^kihin^  lad  at  the  ago  of  Mghteen  entered 
the  navy.  He  was  present,  in  his  first  year  of  service,  at 
the  capture  of  Cherboarg,  and  served  in  thp  following 
year  in  tho  action  betwe*n  Sir  Edward  H ;iu>.  j  m  d 
Admiral  Coaflans.  Engsged  afterwards  under  Sir  Hugh 
Aittiaar  aad  Admiral  Byton  oe  tho  Nowfoaadlaad  atatioa, 
ho  wfvfl  !\j)[joint<3d  to  act  as  chief  mftri^'.mtr  nf  tho  acttle- 
ment  ;  and  the  duties  of  thia  poet  ho  msciiargod  with 
singular  uprightness  and  efficiency  for  five  years.  During 
thia  period  ao  oxplorad  the  intarior  of  tho  island  and 
diaoovarad  Liaataaaaf a  Lak*.  Dl  bMltb  meaaallatad  fcia 
rotiromont  from  activo  aervice  for  a  time  in  1771.  When 
the  disputes  with  the  American  coluuias  began,  he  saw 
dearhr  that  the  colonirto  bad  right  on  their  side,  and 
"mxmg  lapportod  thair  aaaatb  M  tba  bsgiaaiiv  of  tho 
war  ha  vaa  oSaiad  tba  appointmoBt  of  flnt  lieatoBant  to 
tho  duke  of  Cumberland,  which  woiaI  !  Lav.-;  put  liim  on 
the  path  of  certain  promotion.  But  he  doclined  to  hght 
afdaat  the  eaoaa  wbieh  he  felt  to  ba  Jnst,  and  thus  nobly 
iMioonood  tba  proapaota  of  advancement  in  hia  profaanoa. 
fo  1774  ba  pnbhshad  his  first  plea  on  behalf  of  the 

ColiiU  i.it  ,i,    iMifitL.'il    Am'rM^a'i    TnL-j"  H'.lr 'irr   ihr    (ll'iry  and 

ImUrtai      GrtiU  £rUaim,    In  tha  fwUowiag  year,  when 


the  Nottinghamshire  Mihtia  wa»  first  raised,  he  wras  af- 
poiated  augor,  and  in  thia  capacity  ha  aerved  for  aoTentesi 
y«Mii   Ho  wai  atlait  iUafM^ aaparMdad*  baeaaaa  of  bii 

politick  opiaifloa   In  1779  ^>pearad  bis  first  wetk  m 

reform  in  Parliament,  which,  with  tho  czee^  ti  m  nf 
Stanhope's  pamphlata  (1774),  appears  to  have  been  Um 
earliest  pablicatioa  oa  the  subject  It  was  entitled,  fWti 
four  Ckoie»,—»  aeoond  edition  appearing  under  Iha  ne« 
title  of  T%t  Legitlative  Biffktt  ofUu  Communaltf  windieattd. 
The  task  of  hia  life  waa  thenceforth  chiefly  the  attainneat 
of  aatv«r«al  suffrage  and  annual  Farliaioanta.  In  ll'ii 
he  was  an  unsuccessful  caqdidata  for  tba  lopreaantatioB 
Nottinghamshire;  and  the  same  year  ho  conceived  tie 
project  of  a  political  aaaociation,  which  took  ahape  in  I'sit 
aa  the  "  S<.>ciety  for  Constitutional  Infornmtion, '  and  whid 
indndad  among  ita  members  soma  of  the  most  disttx^guiahsi 
bmh  of  fbo  day.  From  tida  aoeiety  sprang  tlie  man 
farr^nr.s  "  Correapon Jing  Society."  Major  Cartwri/rtt, 
working  un  wcariedly  for  the  promotion  of  reform,  publuiid 
many  pamphlets  which  it  ia  needlesa  to  enumerate  ben^ 
aaniad  oa  a  toij  aztansiTo  oomapoadaaoa,  and  attoadad  a 
gnat  anmbar  of  {mbfie  moatinga.  Ha  waa  on*  of  As 
witneaaea  on  tho  trial  of  hia  friends,  Horno  Tool?, 
The] wall,  and  Hardy,  in  1794,  and  waa  himaelf  indict^ 
for  oonspiraoy  in  1819.  He  was  found  guilt j  in  ^tt 
foUoviqg  yaar*  aad  waa  condemned  to  pay  a  fiaa  of  £IVL 
Ho  named  in  1780,  and  his  wife  snrrivad  bim.  He 
had  n<!  (  hil  iron.  He  took  up  his  abode  in  Ix>ndon  is 
1810,  settled  in  Burton  Crescent  in  1819,  and  ther«  spent 
his  last  years.  He  was  warmly  loved  by  all  who  knew  him 
personally ;  for,  while  the  world  looked  chiefly  at  his 
inflexibility- of  political  principle,  hia  family  and  friends 
saw  his  un.sworving  integrity,  his  gentle-heartcdness,  Ll* 
warm  affections,  his  unvarying  ooortaay  and  xare  simplicity 
of  Itfs.  Ka  baalth  began  to  fad  ia  1S9S ;  aad  hia  spirits 
were  greatly  depreasod  at  the  same  time  both  by  publir  a-:^ 
private  aorrowa.  Tho  reverses  in  Spain  and  tho  execution 
of  Riego  touched  him  deeply,  and  more  cloaelj  still  the 
iilaasa  of  a  aiator  and  tba  daatb  ol  hia  brother,  notified 
aboT*.  He  diad  in  Londoa,  oa  tba  SSd  Soptambar  I6H 
In  1826  apjxiarfd,  in  two  volume*,  The  Life  and  Cor* 
rftpondence  of  Major  Carlianghi,  edited  by  hia  niece,  F.  IX 
Cartwright.  A  complete  list  of  hia  writings  ia  indndad  ia 
thia  wofk  la  1831  a  monument  waa  oraetad  to  bim  is 
Burton  Omeeat,  from  a  deeign  by  If aodowolL 

CAKTWrJOHT,  Thomas  {c  1535-1603),  a  Puritan 
divine,  was  bom  in  Hertfordshire  about  tho  year  1535. 
He  studied  divinity  at  St  J«ha^  College,  Cambridge,  hot 
during  the  reign  of  Mary  was  ootnpdLled  to  adopt  the 
legal  profeasion.  On  the  accession  of  Eliiabeth,  he  resumed 
hia  theological  studies,  ai.d  was  soon  afteruirda  elected 
fellow  of  Trinity  CuUuge.  In  1670,  he  was  appointed 
Margaret  divinity  profeasor ;  but  Dr  Wbitgift,  on  booomivg 
chancellor  in  1571,  deprived  him  of  the  post.  Thia  was  a 
natural  eonacqucnco  o/  tho  uae  which  ho  made  of  his 
position.  He  inveighed  bitterly  against  the  hierarchy. 
Ha  attaeked  the  Elizabethan  thaoiy  of  a  atato-ooatooUad 
dhoreb,  adwoeating;  on  the  eontncy,  a  diVNb-^oatnOed 

atate,  in  which  the  prp'!y)7tcr  w-aa  to  enjoy  a  lofty  authoritr, 
for  hia  uso  of  which  ha  waa  to  be  rtssponaibie  to  Qod  tlam. 
Ha  even  taught  that  BO  opinions  but  his  own  ware  to  bs 
tolaiatad,  and  that  haraay  agaiaat  tban  wa»  a  ain  dwatiing 
of  deolb.   Imsaadiately  after  thia  ba  ramowad  to  ^  Oaa> 

tinent,  and  officiated  as  clergyman  to  the  English  raaideoti^ 
ilntt  at  Antwerp  and  then  at  Middleburg.  On  hia  ratnn 
he  became  still  flulbtr  embroiled  with  Dr  Wbitgift  aad  the 
GkMWBmMtit  on  aaeoaat  of  bia  Aimmitim  la  JhrnHmmmt^ 
wUdi  win  fall  of  tba  moal  violaBt  allaeica  oo  tba  axiattag 

condition  of  church  and  state.  In  1590  bo  -n  ^  summoned 
befora  tho  Star  Chamber  and  impiiaoMd,  and  ia  1B81  ha 
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waa  once  mora  committed  to  tlw  Fieot  hy  Aylmer,  bubop 
of  Londoa    H»  was  finally  liberatod  in  1593  and  allowed 
io  pMch,  and      Mnuiniag  tlmii  jMn  of  hu  ]if» 
trnffistnrtwd. 

CARTWEIGHT,  WiLUA>f  (icn  irt:^),  nn  English 
poet,  born  at  Northway  near  Tewkeabury,  in  September 
1611p  frwIilM  son  of  a  gentleman,  who,  having  milted  his 
fortune,  was  reduced  to  the  neoeasitj  of  ha&pag  «&  ino. 
William  Cartwright  finished  his  edooatioQ  at  Oxford, 
enrcrpil  th(?  church,  and  bc(^une  a  popular  preacher  in  that 
amTenity.  ia  1642  he  obtained  the  place  of  succcntor  in 
the  dnim  of  fldbbory ;  and  he  was  afterwards  chosea 
junior  proctor  and  motaphyaical  reader  in  liLa  university. 
Ha  died  of  «amp  fever  at  the  age  of  thirty -two,  in  1643. 
He  was  distinguished  by  a  grocuful  person  and  attractive 
BMOoar,  lod  estiaordinfuy  industry ;  and,  indeed,  his 
famenifai  m  liu  penooal  popularity  lad  A*  piwM  whlek 
he  received  from  his  fellow-poets,  and  especially  from  Ben 
Jocsoo,  rather  than  on  the  merit  of  his  Tenes,  which  are, 
in  fast,  Tery  ordinary  prodnottou   Hh  poemw  and  plqpB 

CIlkTTPAKO,  a  asttport  town  ti  TtmmllM,  flontk 

Amfr:;  a  :n  the  province  of  Cnmaoa,  65  miles  north-««st 
«( the  tuwn  of  th&t  uame.  It  is  situated  on  the  Caribbean 
Sea,  at  the  opening  of  two  ralleys,  and  ia  defended  by 
•  foil  ZIm  diLHf  t(«de  it  ill  honea  and  miilea,  fopnktioB 
MOO. 

CARtrS,  Karl  Oustav  (1780-1869),  a  G«rman  physio- 
logist and  peychologiat,  was  bom  at  L«ip&ic,  on  the  Sd 
Janwy  1789.   Be  was  tdiMated  at  the  Thomas  Sebool 

and  thfl  nnirrr«'*ty  of  hia  native  city,  'snd  dtv^'cr!  1ns 
attention  first  to  chemiatry,  intending  to  enter  upon  the 
bostnass  of  his  father,  who  had  a  large  dyeing  establiah- 
Mot  But  A  couna  of  lacturaa  on  ■oatomy  which  ha 
attaadad  eawad  him  to  altar  his  viewi,  aul  ba  iMigaa  «lw 
•fstematic  atudy  of  medicine.  In  1811  he  graduated,  and 
began  to  teach  as  a  privat-docmt.  The  subject  which  he 
D^Mied  (comparative  anatomy)  bad  Bat  preTioualy  been 
isokaiad  on  at  Laioaisb  and  Oana  aoon  aatabliahad  a  wpo- 
tilian  as  a  medieu  taae1i«r.  Li  ISlSliabeeaiiwdinetorof 
the  military  hoHpital  at  Pfaffendorf,  near  Leipaic,  ajid  in  the 
following  year  he  was  auminoned  as  professor  to  the  new 
•Mdieal  college  at  Dresden.  In  this  town  he  spent  the 
remainder  of  his  life,  rising  to  the  high^t  dignities  of  his 
profession.  He  was  made  royal  physician  in  1827,  and 
iecame  a  privy  councillor  in  1862.  The  last  years  of  his 
life  ware  apaat  in  drawing  up  an  antobiogiaphjr,— *whioh 
via  paUialiad  uate  «h«  mb  £ihu$ir(iimntnffm  rnnli 
Dfnlieardigk*itanj  four  volumes,  1865-6.  He  died  on 
28th,  July  1869.  In  philosophy  Carua  belongs  to  the 
school  of  Schelling,  and  his  works  are  thoroughly  impreg- 
nated with  tba  apirit  of  that  lystam.  He  waa  auo  diatin- 
gviahad  aa  a  knaacape  painter  and  as  an  art  eilti& 

C&rM'»  literary  activity  wm  very  RKut,  and  the  li»t  of  hia  worlai  is 

IsTlgthy.  The  most  important  tLTC—(}rundz{iyit  drr  veryhieh*ndt 
Amttomi*  und  Pkytiatoffit,  18'28  ;  Sy>t<-m  dtr  rh\mnln,jit,  2d  «<1., 
184r-t;  Pryt/u'  lur  EntmielnIunas^eschichU  der SeeU,l6i<i;  J'hx/nt: 
tUT  OtscMCehU  det  leibi:ih  <.  L<l>\j  -  Kutur  und  IiIm,  1801  ;  i'ym- 
ioiii  Jes  tMnsMuAen  Oesiaiii,  16^2  ;  Atlis  dtr  Kraniodcopit,  2d 
•d.,  18«4;  KtrgltUKmuit  PtychoUgu,  1S66. 

CARTAHAL,  Toxab  Joai  Qoksju^  (1753-1834),  a 
Spanish  poet  and  atatasmaa,  waa  Inni  at  Barflla  in  17SS. 

He  studied  at  the  UmveFsity  of  Seville,  and  took  the 
degree  of  LL.D.  at  Madrid.  He  obtained  an  office  in  the 
Gnancial  department  of  the  Goremment  ;  and,  in  1795 
«BS  Bade  faitandant  of  the  colonies  which  had  jost  been 
fnindad  la  Sana  Morana  and  Andahiaia.  Dturfag  1809- 
1811,  he  held  an  intcndancy  in  the  patriot  army.  Ha 
Wcame,  in  1812,  director  of  the  University  of  San  laidro; 
hat,  having  offended  the  Qovemment  by  establishing  a 
di^aCiBtocaatioiMl  law  lia  waa  impriaooad  lor  fiva  jaaia 


(1815-1820).  The  ravoblioB  of  1820  reinstated  him, 
Dot  the  ooonter-reTolntioa  of  three  years  later  forced  him 
inteaoolaL  Aftar  loox  yaaaa  ha  waa  aliowad  to  latoiB,  and 
ka  diad,  in  18S4»  amembarof  IIm  Snprama  OouMil  of  War. 
Oarvahal  enjoyed  European  fumo  aa  anthor  of  metriesl 
translations  of  the  poetical  books  of  the  Bible.  To  fit 
himaaU  for  this  work  he  commenced  the  study  of  Hebrew 
at  dM»  age  of  fifty-four.  He  also  wroto  oUiar  woika  in 
verse  and  proee,  avowedly  taking  Lola  da  Laon  aa  Ua 
model 

CABVIK,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Pas- 
de^^alois,  14^  miles  RS.E  of  BMhune.  It  is  a  flourishing 
centre  of  industry,  and  carries  on  a  large  manufacture  of 
beetroot  sugar,  alcohol,  and  atarch.  Population  of  the 
town  In  1872,  5780,  and  of  the  commune,  7024. 

CAETINQ.  To  carve  (Anglo-Soson,  «0orfan)  is  to  cut, 
whatvtar  die  matorial;  in  alriel  kagnage  carving  ia 
Bculptaro.  The  name  of  sculptor  ia  commonly  reaerved 
for  the  great  masteis  of  the  art,  while  that  of  csrvers  ia 
given  to  tka  aitiita  or  workmen  who  execute  anboidinate 
daewatifliM,  of  architectara  in  marUa  or  atMa^  The 
word  ii  also  specially  applied  to  aetdptnia  ia  Itoij  and  ita 
substitutes,  and  in  wood  and  other  soft  materialsi 

True  ivory  is  the  tusk  of  the  elephant,  but  other  infenor 
kinda  ara  poduced  by  the  walrus,  nanHud,  tad  k^rao- 
potomua.  Long  before  the  art  of  metaUmgjr  was  generally 
known,  among  the  remotest  pro-hlstorio  faces,  carvings  on 
ivory  and  on  roinde«  r  li  rn  may  be  mentioned  in  evidence  i  f 
the  ontiquitj  of  this  kind  Ot  orl  A  piece  of  mammoth 
irair  wm  a  rada  engraving  of  a  mammoth  is  pseeervad  in 
the  Muaeum  of  the  Jardin  qp-s  Plnntr-s  in  Paria.  Fragmenta 
of  ivory  and  horn,  carved  with  excellent  representations  of 
animals,  found  in  caves  in  the  Oordoipia  m  VklBfla^  ttugr 
be  aaan  in  the  Biitialk  Mnaanm. 

Coming  to  liirtorie  agaa  wa  find  aknndaat  avidanoa  of 

the  skill  of  tbn  Kr^-ptinnri  in  ivory  carving.  Two  doggera 
inlaid  and  ornamented  with  ivory,  in  the  Briti«h  Museum, 
are  attributed  to  the  age  of  Moses.  In  the  i^e  collection 
ara  chairs  of  the  16th  eantai7  n.a  inlaid  with  ivory ;  two 
boxes  in  the  shape  of  waterfowl  and  a  aaiall  fignro  may 

perliHji'i  attriliuttd  to  t!in  ll'b.  A  nuriiber  of  carvings 
in  ivoty  and  bone  of  these  and  later  dates  ore  preserved  in 
the  E^tian  galleriaa  of  tta  Lonvia  in  tvhQjAtK^AiU 
Indvtirxeli,  p.  186). 

Ivorj'  is  mentioned  among  the  imports  of  Solomon  (1000 
B.C,)  Hia  throne  of  ivory  overlaid  with  the  purest  gold,  ami 
the  ivoiy  house  of  King  Ahab^  are  specioUj  recorded ;  the 
worda** iTory  palaeaa*ai  tiia  46th  paalm aia more  euiotly 
rendered  "wardrobes" — chests  of  wood  ornamented  with 
ivory.  Horns,  beuch^,  oud  beds  of  ivory  are  meotioned 
in  the  prophetical  books.  Amongst  the  Hebrews,  as 
amongst  other  anciant  nation^  aoaptnai  tbfonai^  and  other 
insignia  of  royalty  ara  offean  epoken  of  aa  made  of  rwrj. 
These  objects  were  frequently  inlaiJ  v.  itTi  precious  stonr."?, 

Mr  Layard  discovered  many  fragments  of  carved  ivory 
in  Nineveh^  eo  brittle  from  desiocation  that  they  were 
boiled  in  gelatine  to  enable  them  to  be  safofy  handled. 
The  mo«t  interesting  (dated  by  Mr  Layard  aboQt  950  B.a) 
are  two  small  tablets  representing  seated  figures  of  KfTyp- 
tian  character  with  a  cartouche  bearing  hierodnhi^  iWta 
of  tlia  daeoialion  wara^aaamallad  willi  a  nno  anbalaaaa 
let  into  the  ivory  *  (rather  with  slices  of  coloured  vitreous 
pastes,  not  true  enamel),  and  the  whole  ground  of  the  tablet 
was  originally  gilded,  remains  of  the  gold  leaf  atill  adiMV> 
inato  it  (ATmmmA  md  it*  Jimain$t  iL  pw  9), 

The  Oredca  made  many  precious  objeela  in  froiy  afva 
in  the  car'.'cs^  times.  Phidias  and  his  succ-cs'^rs  (in  the 
6th  century  B.a)  made  "chryselephantine"  etatuee,  i.e., 
of  ivoiy  and  gold,  and  the  practice  waa  continued,  probably, 
downtoftaCaiiiatiaBan»  Agwalnamberaf  aaahatataaa 
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•t*  dweribri  1>7  Bftosaniat.  Th«  moil  ctbtimted  were  the 

rolossal  statue  of  Athene  at  Athrna,  no.nrly  40  feet,  and 
that  of  JupiUsr  at  Olympia,  about  b&  feet  kigb.  They 
were  the  largost  and  moat  precious  works  ever  exeoated  in 
th»  mtttwial  ojidef  diMuiuML  It  haa  been  Mated  bf 
writere  of  mvioai  datea,  from  Pfiny  downwazds,  ttat  the 
^n  -icnls  had  mothods  of  flattening  and  joining  ivory  ao  as 
to  make  it  oorer  Wge  aurlacea,  bnt  modern  experimenta  of 
th«  MO^aa  ^ma  bavo  nol  w&dSnA  iSbmb  atatementa. 

A.  few  remaina  of  iwi9  flanjnjB  foond  ia  Etnaoaa 
tombs  ia  Italy  are  preaemd  in  the  firitUh  Ifueom ;  otheta 
hare  bean  collected  by  Signor  CoateUani.  Roman  ivor.oa 
earlier  thm  the  4tb  century  are  very  rare.  There  are, 
bowerer,  ill  variooa  aoUections  in  £u  gland  and  on  the 
Continent  carved  ivory  tablet*,  called  consular  diptycba, 
m^iint  to  fold  up  and  to  contain  writing  on  the  inaida. 
Thoy  wcro  used  by  the  Roman  consuls,  and  sometimes 
■eat  bj  them  aa  preaenta  to  great  peraonagee.  Half  of  one 
of  Oa  moat  Iwaotif nl  of  fhaie  waAi  ia  piaaai»ad  in  th« 
Kensinffton  Museum  (Na  212*65),  tho  other  half  ia  in  the 
Hotel  de  Clanj  in  Paria — this  piece  is  of  the  2d  century. 
Tha  diair  of  St  Maxlmian,  covered  with  ivory  panels  elabo- 
fatal/  mmA  (6tit  oaotoiy},  ia  atiU  i»  gobd  piaaarvatiaiii  at 

ttSTODIia. 

Ivory  carving  was  carried  on  at  Grnstiritin-tplj  dunng 
the  earlj  Middle  Agea.  Charlemaguo  did  much  to  en- 
oomaga  and  aitablish  the  arte  in  Koitham  Euopou 
Tvorv  boolt-covere  cnrvcl  with  Oo-ipel  subjects,  pyxes,  or 
iunli  boxes  for  churcU  Uiso,  cu^kets,  horns,  and  other 
valuable  objects  were  carved  in  ivory  during  his  reign, 
and  thos*  of  his  immediate  aticcessora.  Thejr  wera  set  in 
gold  or  iQffor,  and  aomalimoa  vlfh  pNofona  abmaa.  An 
example  of  Anglo  '^mm  worimanship  (10th  century)  ia 
preserved  in  the  Fitzwilliam  GaUecy  ia  Cambridge.  Combe 
iMitii  of  ivoiy  and  bone  of  the  Roman  and  Anglo-Saxon 
parioda  are  not  nnfreqnently  found  in  tombt  in  England. 
Carved  folding  tnptycha,  shrines,  and  altar'pfaeoa  eon- 
taining  sacred  subjects  in  1  i.m n  il'  f,  or  figures  of  saints, 
with  nch  and  elaborate  architectural  details  according  to- 
tha  atyle  of  ^he  dagr*  often  dei^rated  with  gold  and  colour, 
were  made  in  great  ntimbera  from  tho  lOlh  to  the  16th 
century,  iu  moat  countries  of  Europe.  Crucifixes  and 
imagea  of  the  Virgin  and  the  saints,  made  during  these 
ages,  are  often  graceful  and  beautifiil  examples  of  small 
aculpture.  To  tiiaaa  ahonld  ba  added  tha  paafaml  staves 
carried  by  bishops  and  abbots,  and  numbers  of  objects  for 
■ocular  use,  such  as  horns,  combe,  caskets,  hilts  of  arms, 
and  tha  like,  carved  in  ivory  for  persona  of  wealth,  through 
oat  ^  Middle  Agsa.  Thof  laaelMd  thaic  husbeet  perfec- 
tion during  the  IStli  and  I4fh  oantnnaa.  Ae  religious 
subjects  carved  in  ivory  by  Spanish  tttiatB  mn  o(  gnat 
excellence  before  the  16th  century. 

The  great  sculptors  of  the  Renaissance  are  credited, 
though  often  without  sufficient  authority,  with  many  works 
in  ivory  stUl  preserved  in  p\iblic  galleries.  The  scholars  of 
Cellini  and  Raphael  certainly  carved  with  great  skill  in 
this  mateiiaL  Examples  attributed  to  the  masters  them- 
■alvaa  ara  diown  in  tho  gallariaa  of  Munieh  and  Vianna. 
Germany,  Flanders,  Holland,  and  Spain  were  distinguished 
for  ivory  carvers  during  the  16th  century.  Augsburg  and 
Nuremberg  were  especially  renowaed  in  this  respect.  The 
sanrod  dnima  of  Taaaa  and  tankard^  baa-ialiei  plaanaa  or 
paaala  aat  in  silver  gilt  and  gold  aiw  to  bo  aeen  in  the 
galleries  of  Mi::ii(li,  Vnnna,  and  T?orlin.  Dagger  and 
knife  liilts  and  sheaths,  powder-flasks^  and  statuettes  of 
admirable  execution,  continued  to  bo  nada  in  iTOfj  down 
to  the  middle  of  the  1 7th  century.  There  are  good 
•xamples  in  the  Qreen  Vaults  in  Dresden  and  in  many 
Other  collei  ti>  IIS     Several  German  princes,  as  well  as  Petor 

Iho  Qroat»  carved  and  turned  ivory  in  the  kthe,  and  remark- 


able spaoimn  of  llolr  «arie  ai^  1w  aan  In  Um  €h«i 

Vaults. 

Among  tho  best  Italian  ivory  carvers  of  tiie  I6t]x  caniarj 
may  be  leckoned  the  j  ■ip.i'i  of  Val  rw  Viccntino  sad 
Beroardo  oi  Castel  Ikilogneee.  A  £ne  baa-relief  k| 
AlaMandio  Algatdi,  of  the  17tk  oaatorj,  ta  pgiaand 
in  tho  Basilica  of  St  Pftor  in  Romo.  Othrr  well  tr.r— 
artists  were  Copa  and  I'ran^ois  Du  Quesnoy,  cmlied  un 
Fleming  (1694-1644),  the  latter  of  great  emineaoe  ;  Jacob 
Zellar,  n  Dotohmon  ;  Lao  Ptonaer  of  Mnnmbnv;  ?■ 
Obatal  of  Antwerp,  settled  ia  Tnaoe  ;  Leooaid  Kn  and 
Angermann  of  Nuremberg  (17th  century);  Rorthel  (died 
st  Dresden  1694),  who  excelled  in  carving  animsk; 
Leonard  2k:k  of  Nuremberg  (1 7th  and  18th  eentnzios),  whs 
carved  puxsle  bells,  like  those  of  the  Chinese;  Stephsa 
Zick,  who  carved  eyes  and  ears,  examples  of  which  maj 
bo  seen  in  the  Green  Vaults  ;  Belthasar  Permoser,  a  Bava- 
rian settled  in  Dresden  (16dO-1732);  and  Sunon  Tnwtr 
18th  century),  a  carver  of  great  skill  in  ivory  wbo  addsJ 
anciful  details  in  brown  wood;  examples  of  fci?  compoii« 
tiona  are  preserved  m  the  Kensington  Museum,  tha  Roytl 
Museum  of  Turin,  and  the  Green  Vaults  of  Dresden. 

Ivory  camng  haa  long  been  cultivated  in  the  EaaL  la 
many  parts  of  India,  Bombay  especially,  ivory  ia  camd, 
pierced,  and  inlaid  with  great  ekilL  The  Bombay  carrtrt 
borrowed  this  art  from  the  Peruana.  The  Chineae  cane 
slabs  of  ivory  and  entire  tusks  widi  alaboiaio  oompositioas 
of  flgttiaa  and  landscape.  Ulaj  carve  and  pieroo  paxils 
bells,  CQt  one  inside  another  out  of  single  pieces  of  ivocy. 
Tho  skill  of  t!jo  Jci;  ansae  is  still  greater.  Their  group*  of 
small  figures,  animals,  sheila,  insects  dec,  show  a  pow«  d. 
representing  animal  life,  and  a  dexterity  in  inlaying  nttf 
with  mctdls  and  othor  sTibstnnee,'?  probabiy  never  stirpamcA 
If  tho  art  of  both  nations  is  somewhat  grotesque,  their 
power  of  hand  1m  bad  liot  Saw  aqiiala  in  aaoiaiBl  «r  in 
modem  times. 

A  modem  aelioot  of  ivory  onrving^  tiiat  Iibb  lieooaaa  a 
small  trai1(>,  ia  rstAllisbed  at  Diep]  *?  in  France.  Many 
crucifixoe  and  religious  imogos  are  produced  there  of  con- 
siderable merit. 

Implementa  and  lumiture  have  been  carved  ia  wood 
from  very  ancient  times.  The  perishable  ttatnra  of  tht 
mul-  ri  il  /i  rbids  tho  hope  of  finding  remains  of  such  remote 
antiquity  as  we  have  in  ivory,  bone,  and  bom.  It  cannot 
bo  ^bttbled,  however,  that  the  weapons  and  utensils  of  the 
stone  Bgcwcre  f.ttcd  to  b .in files  of  wo-r>i  Jind  bcnnd  r.z  with 
thongs  of  hide  or  animal  sinews.  Most  othnographicai 
collections  possess  paddlea  and  weapons  made  by  more 
reoeat  xaoea  in  a  piiinitiTe  atato  of  inowladgo  and  ealtiva- 
tioB.  Often  tiuno  vtenailk  an  diapered  over  in  pattanai 
of  much  elegance, — thoee,  for  instance,  of  ^T  i  !  :,  New 
Zealand,  and  Polynesia  The  figure-head  of  a  Now  Zealand 
canoe  of  brown  wood  carved  in  graceful  oonvoIatiOM^ 
resembling  the  deaigna  of  the  Soandinavian  artists,  was 
exhibited  amongst  the  collections  of  the  duke  <^  Edin- 
burgh, 

Paoaaaiaa  states  that  all  the  most  ancient  races  carred 
atatnaaeot  of  wood,  and  mentiona  apoeiall^tlioaa  of  VffpL 

According  to  SirO  Wilkinson  woorlen  st.ntmv^  ctintinceii 
be  erected  in  i-^yptian  temples  till  tho  times  of  the  Ul«r 
Pharaohs.  Sycamore  was  the  wood  in  general  use  fot 
foniitniek  and  oedar  for  mummy  caae%  iHiidi  aca  eaned 
into  the  abapa  of  tlio  mammy,  painted  and  gill  TiaAir 
was  im{)ortod  into  Egypt,  awl  rare  woods  were  inlaid  both 
in  furniture  and  statues  (see  Birch,  Traiu.  Roy.  Soe.,  iiL 
p.  172).  A  bas-relief  in  hard  wood,  aMribnIadto  tkaflUib 
7th,  or  8th  djmaal^  (above  3000  jsaia  h  ftmtttnA 
in  the  Xioovie. 

The  Hcl  ruws  of  tho  age  of  Moaca  seem  to  have  bees 
mora  skilful  as  metallnrgista  than  aa  wood  earveia,  bat 
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andez  Solomon,  tbo  aanctiuurj  of  the  templo  was  lined  with 
oadar,  tad  tbB  valb  ehbontely  camd  witk  ii|ptn>  ol 

cherabiias,  palm  trees,  and  open  flowera  all  gilt.  Two 
cberubiius,  10  cubiu  high  w&ro  carved  in  oUre,  s  very 
durable  wood.  Solomoa  imported  ebony  aad  Othw  tire 
vooda  for  Jua  mnsieal  initraffleata  and  fuiutai& 

Wood  was  naed  tli«  Gntk  aedpton  \mtor9  iSkt  5th 
Cf'utury  ac,  and  Paosaniaa  enumerates  many  statues  made 
of  dilferent  Woods,  eoinu  of  several  kiodii  of  wood  extant 
in  Grt-cre  in  hifl  time  (bk  iL  and  vii.) 

The  Romans,  who  used  bronze  and  marble  for  their 
furniture  in  later  times,  were  still  curious  in  woods,  which 
were  carved  or  j>oLished  and  reserved  for  many  purposes, 
and  when  of  fine  grain  were  eztcaTagantly  Tsloed.  Tacitus 
apeaks  of  tin  twlo  wooden  Uola  of  «1m  CtarmHU. 

Tlie  fact  that  a  great  part  of  Europe  was  covered  with 
oak,  pmo,  and  other  forests  made  the  use  of  timber 
imiversal  during  the  Middle  Ages ;  many  memorials  nmnin 
of  tho  ikiU  botli  of  oomtmctof*  ftad  onmis  in  onk  Md 
otfc«r  voods.  GhnniiMi,  hoaian,  even  «ntin  dtiet  were 
of  timber;  many  of  these  remain  in  Northern  Gi  rmriuy, 
f.^.,  in  Hanover,  Hildeeheim,  and  Brunswick,  in  tuwa&  of 
Bnltany  and  Perigord,  and  in  Blois,  Coveutry,  Chester, 
and  other  cities  of  France  and  £iigland.  Beam  ends, 
brackets,  door  heads  and  gablem  were  often  effectively  carved. 
Twn  doors,  remains  of  churcii'  i  in  Xi  rwiy  (  f  tlse  11th  or 
12th  centoiy),  entirely  constructed  of  timb«r,  ciurred  in  a 
laig»1Snia«d  pin*  wood  into  %  onDpUivtod  but  graceful 
eomposition  of  dragoons  and  serpents,  were  cxiibit^d  at 
South  Kensington  in  18€8w  The  most  elaborate  and 
artiatie  carved  work  of  the  Middle  Ages  is  to  be  found  in 
Um  ihrinea  or  ''retablM"  pbeed  on  altan,  aoms  of  imaU 
danber  nse,  otben  SO  to  SO  feet  in  luight  Thejr  were 
miilo  in  countless  numbers  in  Germany,  Spain,  Frar.fr', 
fhoders,  and  England.  The  principal  apacu  of  the  Hhrme 
«as  filled  by  figures  standing  or  seated  under  elaborate 
iVTiedtnbemacIe  work,— sometimea  with  complete  pictorial 
eompoeltions  representing  well-Iraown  legends  d  tte  saints, 
(je.^erally  these  figures  were  gilded  and  painted.  Often 
the  shutters  on  the  sides  were  painted  with  illusttative 
tnbjeets,  frequently  pointed  on  Wth  ddeiv  >o  M  to  be  eeen 
whether  the  hhrine  was  open  or  shut.  Many  Lutheran 
churches  in  Nuremberg  retain  these  ornaments  exactly  aa 
tbey  stood  in  Oatholic  timea  The  15th  and  ICth centuries 
*«re  prolific  in  these  rich  structures.  A  famooa  tripiyeh 
hf  Rau  Bniggemann  (1515)  is  preeerred  ta  the  entlieanl 
nf  Schleawig,  an  earlier  one  by  Michel  Pacher  of  Branneck 
a  Wolfgang  sur  le-Lac  near  IcheL  To  the  triptychs  should 
t>e  added  the  stall  work  of  the  14th,  15th,  16tii  centuries, 
u  in  the  cathedrals  of  Cologne,  A  and  Ulm,  and  in 
naoy  English  chorcbes.  Another  dase  of  eairings  may 
li--'  studied  in  the  vaai  roofs,  such  as  that  of  Westminster 
Hall ;  the  roofa  of  many  churches  in  Norfolk,  and  many 
IslU  b  tile  eld  eoll^[ee  and  Tndor  mamionB  are  deeoiated 
*i^!i  carrod  figures  and  heraldry. 

lu  the  ICih  century  the  great  cities  of  Italy — liome, 
Florence,  Venice,  Milan,  Ferrara,  Urbino,  and  others — 
abounded  in  richly  carved  gilt  and  inlaid  focoitare, 
Ann,  wardrobes,  ebe^— eneb  «s  contained  bridal 
trousseaux — mirror  frames,  caskets,  even  bellowa.  They 
sTora  of  walnut,  cypresi,  cedar,  ebony,  and  other  woods,^ — 
inkid  with  ivory,  agatca,  and  ornaments  of  hammered 
nlw.  ^  Eicb  and  bcwttifiil  enmplee  of  such  work  •»  pra- 
wrnd  in  fbs  mnsenm  at  Sootb  Kensington,  die  Hotel  de 
C3any,  the  Kun.st  Kammcr  of  Berlin,  and  other  collections. 
The  16  th  century  stall- work  of  many  Venetian  charches, 
the  pinel-work  of  tbe  «ld  fooms  in  the  Loavra  in  Paris, 
the  fire-places  seen  in  many  old  IGth  century  palaces, 
^adlUy  that  of  the  Palace  of  Justice  in  Bruges,  eio 
damplaa  cf  adttintMe  daootative  eamng  on  »  hige  sc^ 


The  Spaoisli  wood-carvers  daring  this  peiiod  haA  t 
just  eelebrHy.   llieir  religious  imagery  is  adndraUly  d»> 

Ptgned,  true  to  nature,  and  devotional,  pathetic,  and  tender 
in  ezpreaaioo.  They  coloured  the  figures  up  to  nature,  bnt 
nothing  was  lost  in  this  prooeoi  Ifee  great  Renaissance 
painteiB  and  maeten  of  Germany  practised  wood-carving 
of  gteat  exeeOenca  WeUgemnth  of  Nuremberg,  Albert 
Durer,  Yeit  Stoss,  LodwigKrug,  Peter  Flotncr,  ic.,  carved 
elasaical  subjects,  portraits  in  medallions,  delicate  baa- 
reliefs  on  draught  men  made  of  box  and  other  hardwoods, 
which  are  to  be  seen  in  many  collections.  They  carved  as 
often  in  hone  stone,  and  modelled  mcdallious,  statuettes, 
and  minute  busts  in  wax,  sometimes  coloured  up  to  life. 

A  rilievo  on  bone  etona  bj  Albert  Dnrer  is  pxmrved  in 
tbe  British  Mnaenia ;  ofiien  on  wood  in  the  nnited  eolleo- 
tions  in  Munich,  on  wood  and  bono  stone  by  Lucxs  Kranach 
the  painter  io  the  Kunst  Kammer,  Berlin,  on  wood  with 
the  monogram  of  Hans  Schauflin  in  the  same  collection, 
ana  attributed  to  Lucsa  Van  L«ydcn  the  painter  in  the 
Vetional  Library,  Paris.  Tbe  Augbbnrg  artists  worked 
more  generally  in  wo  d  only.  Rosary  beads  of  Lox,  J  to 
I  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  aomt  made  to  open,  carved  with 
minute  figure  subjects  of  great  exceUence,  may  bo  seen  in 
South  Kensington  ar.d  in  other  coIlectionB.  During  the 
same  period  mmute  Scnpture  subjects  were  carved  in  box 
on  crosses  and  email  triptychs  by  the  monks  of  Ifoovt 
Athos,  tbe  iniieritota  of  the  old  Byiantine  art. 

In  the  16th  eentniy  eorioiu  ndnnto  worhe,  entire  eeinpO' 
sltion.^,  wore  carved  by  Propcr^ia  dn'  Eossi  in  peachstonee. 
One  is  preserved  in  the  Museum  of  Turin.  A  cherry  stone 
on  which  a  "  glodn"  ol  saints  is  carved  is  prcserred  among 
tbe  Florentine  ^ema.  Leo  Pronner.  already  named,  elM 
earred  uleraeeopte  work  on  cherry  stonee. 

A  carver  of  groat  skill,  Grinling  Gibbons  (1G50-1721), 
foundiKi  a  school  of  decorative  carving  in  England  wbicn 
survived  till  near  the  end  of  the  last  century.  The 
facility  of  execution  in  enrvinrr  sr-ft  v.-ond';  for  pri'i^infT.  to 
make  frames,  carriages,  and  furniture  was  very  great  dut*- 
ing  the  earlier  years  of  the  last  century.  The  taste  was 
best  in  Italy  and  most  extiangent  in  France.  A  revitral 
«f  elaieie  tuto  began  with  the  veiga  of  Lotda  ZTL,  and  at 
about  the  same  time  in  England,  influenced  by  the  brothers 
Adam  and  by  many  excellent  carvers  of  furniture  and 
dec(»«tlTe  wood- work. 

The  earrings  of  the  mountain  viUegere  in  Switxerland 
end  the  Tyrol  are  ejnrited,  end  are  well  cveeated,  wiA 
':iiii|'lo  tools,  generally  in  j  inii  w  i  3.  '\Vhat  has  been  aaid 
of  the  Indians,  Persians,  Chinese,  and  Japanese  regarding 
ivory-carving,  applfoa  eqoally  to  Uuir  lUll  in  eirving  tnd 
inlaying  wood. 

In  most  countries  of  Europe  the  art  has  been  much 
displaced  in  recent  times  by  monlded  VOlk  in  TBlioQt 
materials  and  by  metal-casting. 

BssJCsdnQ'sJeertoelANClt  Jl^n^;  Gori  nsssnnif  i)4P> 
tifAarwmj  lebsits's  Jrll  Indtutrul*  /  Du  Sommeranl,  ArU  Sontjh 
bmirmt  iMkMe^DuttiMiliir.  Ultik»'%  Bidory  o/ Art ;  Kosler's 
HamiMi  Pdhn^  Jaetail  md  Jfobm  JtonMiM  mU  Wtft- 
tmk.  (J.  &  F.) 

CABTINO  AKD  GUDINO  being  two  operatieoa 

which  formerly  were  the  moat  prominent  features  in  the 
important  industry  of  frame-making,  the  craftsmen  vvho 
pursued  the  occupation  were  knoWB  eenreis  and  gilders. 
The  terma  atill  eontinue  to  be  thaneogniMd  trade  name  of 
fnme-maHog,  althoa^  -mrj  Btti*  of  tiwenamentatMNi  of 
frame-work  ia  now  accomplished  by  carving,  and  a  great 
deal  of  the  so-called  gilt  ornament  is  produced  without  the 
use  of  gold.  Tbe  trade  has  to  do  primarily  with  the  frames 
of  pictures,  engravioga,  and  mirron,  bnt  many  of  the  light 
decorative  fittings  of  hoosai^  ibdehed  in  **  oonpoeitiMi*  end 
gilt  wnl^  an  aJao  mtniied  to  An  carver  and  giUoK 

V.  —  aa 
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Fa&hiua  ia  picture  frames,  like'  ail  fasiuons,  flactoatea 
greatly.  Mouldings  of  the  prevailing  tixes  and  patterns 
«•  niiMnUjr  m»Duf»ctawd  ia  ip«eial  iMtoEkt,  aiul  lap 
pBM  in  langthi  to  mtnt*  and  gildan  vm^  for  vm.  ▲ 

l&rgs  proportion  of  such  mouldings,  espeduly  thote  of  a 
cheaper  aad  iuferior  qualit/,  are  mads  in  Germanj.  What 
ia  diatinctiTely  known  as  a  "Qennan"  moulding  ia  a> 
cIm^»  liwitatian  of  oQl  woriE  made  by  ^""i""'"fl  over 
th*  mibM  of  a  white  motalUo  foiL  Oonnan  artiaam 
are  also  very  successful  iu  tlie  preparation  of  imitation 
of  veneen  of  roaevocMi,  mahogany,  walnot^  and  othar  oroa- 
uwntal  wooda.  The  moia  axpaaaiva  ■'*»"^'-flr  *>*  oittor 
m  wood  (each  aa  oak  or  mahogany),  in  taoeaw  of  aQJ  as- 
peoaive  ornamental  wood,  or  real  gilt. 

A  briof  oulliao  of  tLu  method  of  making  a  gilt  frame, 
enriched  with  compusition  omamiaUk  may  b«  taken  aa  a 
diaraeteriatio  example  of  thft  opeiatlona  of  vb»  traaa^nakar. 
The  fouudation  -A  such  a  frame  is  soft  pinw  wixx^,  in  which 
a  moulding  ol  tho  rei^uirod  size  and  eec-ituu  u  roughly 
nan.  To  prevent  warping  the  moulding  i^,  or  oaght  to 
ba^  tmide  from  two  piacea  of  wood  glued  together.  The 
monlding  is  '*'W]ilteiiad  op,"  or  proparad  far  gilding  by 
covering  it  wiCh  repeated  coatings  of  a  xniztore  of  Sncly 
powdered  whiting  and  site.  When  a  auf&cient  thickness 
of  the  whitening  miztore  baa  baea  appUad,  the  whole  sur- 
face ifl  carefully  smoothed  off  with  pamioe-atone  and  gluts- 
paper,  caro  being  ttkan  to  keep  the  anglea  and  correa  dear 
and  aharp.  Were  a  plain  gilt  moulding  only  desired,  it 
woakl  now  be  ready  for  gUdiuig;  bat  when  the  frame  is  to 
ba  onriehad,  ft  fink  reedtca  uia  oonpodtioD  oraamenta. 
Compo''iti"n,  or  "  compo,"  is  a  mixture  of  fine  pli'e,  whito 
reain,  and  liuHecd'  oil  wcU  boiled  together,  with  as  much 
rolled  and  sifted  whiting  added  as  makes  the  whole  into  a 
don^y  maia  whila  hot  'Bom  oompoaition  is  woikad  in  a 
hot  atata  tnto  moaUs  of  boxwood,  and  so  pressed  in  aa  to 

take  up  every  ornamental  detail.  On  ita  ri^moval  from  the 
mould  all  Buper&uoua  ua&tter  ia  trimmed  away,  and  the 
ornament,  while  yet  soft  and  pinirifl,  ia  laid  on  the  mould- 
ing, and  fittiag  into  a^  tba  onrves,  kc.,  is  fixed  with 
glne.  Tka  ornamental  aoifaee  so  prepared  quickly  aeta 
endbeconi -a  .  i  i y  bard  and  brittle.  ^,Yhi  i  v.  ry  lartfo  bold 
ornaments  are  wanted  for  inunes  of  uuusual  sua  they  are 
moulded  ixi  pettier  mddiS.  Two  malhods  of  laying  on  gold 
— oil  gilding  and  water  gilding — arc  practised,  the  former 
being  used  for  frames  broken  up  with  cnrichmsota,  For 
oil-gilding  tho  moulding  is  prepared  with  two  coats  of  fine 
thin  aiaob  and  afterwarda  it  receives  a  coat  of  oil  goId-aii^ 
wUoh  aeadali  of  a  mbctare  of  beflad  finaoadoO  and  oehm 
When  this  gold -^i  in  i-?  in  a  "  t?ckcy"  or  "sticky"  con- 
dition, gold-leaf  is  Laid  on  and  carafuUy  preased  over  and 
into  all  parta  of  the  surface  ;■  and  when  covered  with  a  ooat 
of  finisk-aiiab  tha  giUling  is  oomplat^  Walor  gilding  ia 
^pliod  to  plain  mooldings  and  aU  eooddafaUa  rabrofcin 
surfaces,  and  is  finished  either  "matt"  or  burnished.  For 
these  atjles  of  work  the  mouldings  are  properly  aised,  and 
after  the  size  is  dry  the  gold  is  laid  on  with  water.  Matt- 
WOrk  is  protected  with  one  or  two  coats  of  finish-sin ;  but 
burnished  gold  is  finished  only  by  polishu^;  with  an  agate 
burnisher,— no  tiza  or  water  being  allowed  to  touch  such 
surfaces.  The  mitring  up  of  framee,  the  mounting  and 
fitting  np  of  paintings,  fngravings,  &&,  involve  too  many 

minor  '^oentioni  in  Vm  r-d  hnro  in  drtn-l  ;  but  thrao, 
vrith  iLu  cuLtiDg  and  tittiiig  of  giu^,  cicamng  and  repair- 
ing pictures  and  prints,  and  similar  opttationa,  aUooonpy 
tha  atlenUon  of  tha  carvar  and  gildac; 

CAST,  Hnrnr-  F*ahcv  (1773-1844),  translator  of 
Dante,  and  misctllancouB  Trritcr,  was  born  at  Gibraltar, 
December  6,  1772.  Ho  was  the  son  of  a  captain  in  the 
army,  and  was  educated  at  Christ  Church.  Oxford,  which 
ha  aoMod  at  tba  aga  of  ejghtaea,  having  two  yean  toriiar 


made  his  appearance  aa  an  author,  in  a  volnmo  of  Soitneij  : 
aiwf  Odft.    In  170G  ha  took  hiu  master's  degree,  and  hav^l 
bag  antered  the  chnich  waapieasnted,  in  tho  lolkmivgyaBt', ! 
to  tha  vicarage  of  AbbotfaBromlaj  in  StaiEeidihiM.  TUi- 
benefice  he  held  till  his  death.    In  1800  he  was  also  pre- ' 
seated  to  the  vicarage  of  Kingsbury  in  Warwickshire. 
While  still  at  Christ  Church  ha  had  devoted  much  tim^ 
to  tha  atady  of  modem  Uteiatnre,  not  only  English  bat ! 
Freoeh  and  Italian ;  and  tlM  fruits  of  his  studies  in  theas ' 
fields  appeared  in  the  notea  to  his  translation  of  Dante,  the 
work  on  which  his  reputation  now  chiefly  reeta.  The 
Version  of  the  Inferm  waa  pnbliiliad  in  180S,  tofetberi 
with  the  original  text     The  version  of  the  whole  />m>(i 
Commtdia  did  not  appear  till  18 H.    It  attracied  Ii:iiv 
attentiun  for  some  years.    But  when  Coleridge,  iu 
leetores  at  the  Boys!  Institnthm  ntoka  of  it  in  terms  of 
high  ptaito,  the  world  waa  pawnadsd  to  aelaoiwlei^  ito ; 

merita.    It  gradually  took  ita  place  trmnng  "  ctandard  " 
works,  and  passed  through  four  edii.uu'i  in  the  traoalatcrs  , 
lifetime.    It  has  tha  great  merits  of  accuracy,  idtomatia ! 
vigour,  and  reads blenese,  and,  oHbongh  xoaa^  livab  iiava ! 
since  appeared  in  tika  flald,  atill  hotda  ita  honootafcla  plaoa  i 
Its  blank  verse,  however,  cannot  represent  tho  close  woveo  i 
texture  and  the  stately  music  of  tho  icna  rt'sia  of  the  | 
original    In  1834  Ghj  paUialiad  a  traualatfon  of 
BirtU  of  Aristophanes.    Two  years  later  he  waj  sp-' 
pointed  assistant-librarian  in  the  British  Huseou,  a  post 
which  he  held  for  about  eleven  years.    He  rc&igoed  iq 
oonsequsnca  of  being  refused  the  appointment,  in  crdi-  > 
nary  conraa  on  a  vaoaney,  to  the  post  of  keeper  of  tla  i 

i-rintrd  bo^jks.     From  tbis  time  be  nr.'pl^ed  Lin^jEelf 
literary  work  on  Li&  i.iwri  accuiuit,  for  which  Llh  du'.^ti  a.; 
the  muaeum  had  left  him  little  opportnnity.    For  tht^  dd  , 
Lamdem  Magatmt  ha  wrote  a  aeries  of  Lim  ^  tk$  wif  . 
/VwKsl  PoiCr,  and  Livm  of  SnffiiA  Potu  (frott  Johnaon  to  < 
Henry  Eirkc  White)  the  latter  intended  as  a  continuation  of 
Johnapn'it  Ltvf*  of  the  Poet*.    These  works  were  pablishcd 
in  n  collacted  form  in  1846.   He  was  also  engaged  is 
editing  tha  imcka  of  Oownar«  Milton, Fop% and  othirDesia 
He  pnblishod  alwiit  1894  a  tnuktton  of  the  0dm  d 
Pindar,  and  at  ihc  liito  of  bLa  death  was  preparing  a  body 
ot  illustrative  uotds  for  a  new  oditbn.    A  peoaiom  of  £200 
per  annum  was  oonferred  on  Gary  by  Lord  Melboome  in 
1841.    He  died  in  London,  August  H,  1844,  and  his 
remains  were  interred  in  Westminster  Abbey.    A  memoir 
of  his  life,  with  his  literary  journal  and  letters,  w&.h  |  ui 
lished  in  two  Tolonaa  by  Jiia  son,  tha  Bav.  Hann  Cary, 
1£A.,  in  1847. 

GARY,  Ste  Lrcirs,  tcrond  YiBcount  Falkltmd,  v  aj,  bcim 
at  Burford,  co.  Oxon,  ui  1610  or  1611,  and  educated 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  his  father  being  at  that  tioia  lord- 
dipitjof  Iraaad.  Onlaaviqg  thawLvani^haaarradior 
a  abort  tlaw  in  <ha  Low  Ooraitriaa,  bol  fiuing  to  attaia 
promotion  returned  to  Ei:l'1-:u1,  und  found  a  refuge  freoj 
domeatio  troubles  in  the  study  of  ancient  literature  and  the 
aodaty  of  the  moat  oainant  nan  of  learning.  Among  hii 
intimate  aaaociates  were  Jonaon,  BnokliaA  and  Cowley; 
sod  at  hb  country  aeat,  Great  Tew  in  Oxfordahire,  he 
snbseqnently  gathered  around  him  a  small  group  of 
theologians  whose  lii^eral  oninions  were  not  withoot 
inflnenee  in  the  reli^ooa  livauiea  of  tlia  day.  In  1689 
hf  ?iiei?ppd«?  to  hit  fnthfr'tt  title,  said  was  appointed 
gentleman  uf  the  piiv}  cLumber  to  Oharlea  L  In  1640 
he  entered  the  Houm  of  Commons  as  member  for  Newport, 
Isle  of  Wight,  and  onicklj  assnmed  than  a  proaunaot  part 
upon  Iha  aida  of  we  Idag,  wUio  at  dm  aaaio  tfana  he 
supported  Pjrr.  in  bi=;  Rrdiemes  of  moderate  reform  in  chnrci 
and  state,  aad  hnubt^Ii  introduced  the  Bill  for  the  exchiatoo 
of  bishops  frt  'i.  the  Hoosa  of  Pears.  Bnt  hsving  been 
choasw  ^  Charles  to  ba  ona  of  hia  aeatolariaa  o( 
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t'ltlklkad  foand  himulf  imtrieTabl^  committed  to  a  catuo 
whidi  h*  oonld  not  whollj  ftpprove,  ftod  to  the  MniM  of  ft 

bt«dl  Ua  to  abMidoB  hfa  «mm.   On  th»  m  of  tk* 

CiiriJ  War  he  joined  hig  royal  niaater  at  York,  and  having 
raised  a  troop  of  horM,  did  good  aerrioe  at  EdgebiU,  Oxford, 
and  tha  nege  of  OloQcester.  In  the  iod«eiaiT«  battle  of 
NMbuj  (20tk  Saptambar  1643)  ha  fall  «d»tiag  in  th* 
hatt  tank  of  Lara  Btivii^  regiment,  imh  dia  irarda 
"  Psiaee,  Peace  "  upon  hu  lips.  Had  bis  lifp  been  spared 
it  ia  poeaible  that  he  might  at  least  have  succeaded  in 
— ia^jatwtff  laocoor  of  the  contending  partiea.  Hia 
pMMMia  political  writiBci^  pobliahad  after  us  doatb,  do 
not  inenHo  •  repntatiAD  wUA  k  lMwdiilib«r«pon  tijigle- 

DUDdr-.inr-u  tin'i  patriotic  odMimitlaB  ttiB  Ui  «OBr 

tzibationa  to  literature. 

C^TI^  JoBXPH  ^1602-1673),  a  learned  Noooonfonniat 
eWsTBittii,  was  bora  m  London  in  1602.  Ha  «d«cated 
at  £c«tar  CoQege,  Oxford,  and  af tar  leanaf  Ai  wirreraitj 
be<c&me  prvBrher  at  Lincoln'*  Inn.  Bj  order  of  the 
Parbameut  he  attended  Charlea  L  in  Holmby  Hooae,  aud 
in  1650  he  wa.?  iw-nt  with  Owen  to  aooompany  Cromwell  to 
SootlMd.  After  the  RestoiatioB  ba  oontinaed  to  officiate  in 
an  Indapenkdent  congregatioii  in  London  till  hie  death  in 
167  3.  Oaryl  La  no*-  remembered  only  for  hia  learned  but 
pooderooa  commentaiy  on  Job,  originally  pabliahed  in 
twolTe  Tolomaa  410^  nfMnrarda  in  two  hnge  volnnte  folio. 

CASl,  OioTAirin  I»IXA  (150S-1556),  an  Itali&n  poet, 
was  bom  at  ^fngillo,  in  Tnaeanj,  in  160S.  He  atudlod  at 
BoU^Qii,  FloroTic*,  and  Rome,  and  hy  hia  learning 
•ttraietcd  the  patroiuge  of  Alexander  Vaneae,  who,  aa  Pope 
Bnl  HL,  nade  him  nniMio  to  Viorenoe,  where  he  reeaiTad 
the  boDoar  of  b*ing  elected  A  member  of  tbo  ccle^brated 
academy,  and  then  to  Naplee,  where  hii  oratorical  ability 
brought  him  oonaideniblo  aucceaa  Hia  reward  was  the 
aKhbiaboprio  of  Benerento^  and  it  waa  beliared  that  it  was 
cniur  Tm  cptnlj  Uc«ntioaB  poem,  CapkeH  d4  foro,  and  the 
fact  that  the  French  court  seemed  to  desire  his  elevation, 
which  prevented  him  from  being  raised  to  a  still  higher 
dimity.  He  died  in  1S66.  CJaaa  ia  dtiafly  remarkable  as 
tha  laadar  «{  »  laaotlAn  in  Ijrria  pootiT  tgynot  tlia  ani- 
Tinal  IndlBlioa  «f  Petiwdi,  and  as  tiia  ori^astor  of  a 
atjl*,  which,  if  \PM  soft  and  elegant,  waa  more  nerrons  and 
majaatie  than  that  which  it  replaced.  Hia  proee  writings 
gained  great  reputation  in  llinroiwn  day,  and  long  after- 
vavda,  but  are  diafignred  by  appamt  atiatniaiafter  effect, 
and  t»y  frequent  puerility  and  dnmmloentitm.  principal 
are — in  Italian,  the  lAmovLi  Tl  GalaUo,  atr.  ;itih>>  (  t]  uiiiiiin  r-, 
which  has  been  translated  into  several  language*,  and,  in 
Latin,  D*  OJieiit,  and  translations  from  Thucydideo,  Plato, 
mad  Ariatotla.  A  eomplata  edition  of  hia  woclai  waa 
MUiabad  at  Florence  in  1707,  to  which  is  prellxed  a  fife  by 
u^ttL    The  best  edition  is  that  of  Venice.  ITT  J 

CASA  CALENDA,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  provlnM  of 
Molise  and  district  of  Larino,  about  18  miles  north-east  of 
Campobassa  It  is  situated  in  an  agricultural  district,  and 
trades  in  silk,  wine,  and  fruits.  It  is  usually  identified 
with  the  ancient  Gilfla,  where  Fabius  took  up  his  station 
to  watch  Ilannibal,  when  the  latter  established  his  quarters 
at  Grruntum,  aow  Oariooa.  Popolatioa,  6248. 

CASALE,  a  town  of  northern  Italy,  in  •fn^  nor'h  of  the 
province  of  Alessandria.  It  is  situated  in  a  piain  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Po,  38  miles  east  from  Turin,  and  at  a 
ludghfe  of  249  feat  above  aaa-lsTaL  Its  fortnos,  foonded  in 
1990,  was  otnogthsnad  aad  improfad  ia  1849  oadar  tiia 
direction  of  General  de  la  Mamiara,  The  town  hM  been 
frequently  besieged.  It  was  taken  from  the  Spaoiarda  in 
1 640,  and  forty-one  yean  later  was  sold  to  Franoe  by  the 
dttka  o(  Maotna.  It  waatakanin  1695,bat«asioaoTecad 
by  the  Fiaaek   aiaos        j|  feaa  hm 


twice  retaken  by  the  ktter.  Oasale  is  tho  see  of  a  biahop; 
and  its  cathedral,  a  Lombard  structure,  is  said  to  have  been 
foandad  in  lit.  The  ohurch  o<  San  Domaatoo,  anotbar 
fin*  adiSoa^  ooaaaeratad  ia  1613,  ecntaiaa  a  monoaaat  of 
remarkably  elegant  design  to  the  memory  of  the  Palieo- 
logi,  erected  in  1835.  Other  objecU  of  intttraat  are  the 
churches  of  S.  Ambroaio  aud  of  S.  Ilario  (onoe  a  pagita 
tampla),  tha  towa'luNiaa^  tha  alock4o«ar,  sal  tha  tibtuj. 
Tho  town  alio  ooataina  aoollaga,  thaatn^  and  iavanl 
palaces  of  the  nubility.  Some  trade  is  done  in  fruit,  wine, 
hemp,  and  the  soiled  "  syrup  of  Castle."  The  principal 
manufactore  is  that  of  silk.    Population,  37,514. 

OASALMAQOIOfi^  a  tows  of  Italy  in  tho  prorinso  of 
Cramona,  the  capital  of  a  dreondario.  It  is  sitaatod  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Po^  and  is  protected  from  inundiiti  n 
by  excellent  embankments.  Its  public  buildings  comprise 
an  abbey,  a  hospital,  an  orphan  asylum,  a  custom-house, 
and  a  tbaatra ;  and  its  moot  impoctsnt  iadnstriaa  ara  tho 
maanfiutan  of  glaas,  pottaiy,  or«m  of  tartar,  and  loatliar. 
It  was  tho  > no  of  a  victory  of  Francesco  Sfoim  OTOrth* 
Venetiaas  in  1448.    Population  about  4000. 

CASALPITSTERLENGO,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  tho 
provinoa  of  tfilan,  about  30  miles  south-east  of  that  city, 
on  the  River  Brembiolo.  It  carries  on  the  manufacture 
of  iQk,  V.nf.n,  am!  rarthenware,  and  is  one  of  tbo  chief  aosls 
of  the  trade  in  Parmesan  chaeaa.    Population,  6207. 

CASANOVA  DE  BEINOAI/r,  GiuvxNin  Jaoopo 
(1725-1803),  one  of  the  most  noted  adventurers  of  tho 
18th  century,  was  born  at  Venice  in  1723.  Hlh  father 
belonged  to  an  ancient  and  even  noble  family,  but 
alienated  his  friends  by  embracing  the  dramatic  profession 
early  in  lifeu  Ha  nada  a  raaaway  marria|;e  witk  SSanatla 
Faruai,  the  beautiful  daughter  of  a  Venctwn  shoemaker ; 
and  Giovanni  was  their  eldest  child.  When  ho  was  but  a 
year  old,  his  parents,  taking  a  journey  to  London,  left 
him  in  ehacga  of  hia  grandDotbaTf  who  porceiviqg  bis 
prseoewas  and  Itroly  intaUeet^  bsd  bin  odaeated  far  abova 
her  means.  At  H:\-*n«n  bo  passed  his  examination  and 
entered  the  seminary  of  St  Cypriau  ia  Venice,  from  which 
ha  was  expelled  a  short  time  afterwards  for  some  scandalous 
and  iamacal  ooodnok,  which  would  bara  ooat  htm  hia  Uhortiyf 
bad  not  bm  nodier  managed  sonabow  to  procure  him  a 
situation  ir.  th"  household  of  the  Cardinal  Acquaviva,  Ho 
made  but  a  short  stay,  however,  in  th;it  prelateV  establish- 
ment, all  restraint  being  irksome  to  his  wayward  dispaai- 
tioa,  sad  took  to  teavall^a,  Than  htgut  that  axiataoeo  ol 
advoolare  sad  intdgua  wbiA  only  eodod  with  hb  dealb. 
lie  TLiited  Rliuo,  Naples,  Corfu,  Constantinople,  and 
pc  rir  cr.itR  1  (jTeu  SO  far  OS  St  Petcisburg,  where  he  waa 
inir,  iii,  ed  to  Catberiao  IL  By  tuna  Joamalist,  piwdior* 
abb^  diplomatist,  he  was  aotbiag  ytn  kt^  oimqrt  hemmt 
A  hoHne$  /oriutut,  which  prefaaaioB  na  assfduonaly  eutti- 
I  vatwl  till  the  end  of  his  daya  In  1755  having  returned 
to  Venice,  be  waa  denounced  to  the  Qovemmcnt  as  a 
noHdwl  apy,  and  committed  to  prison.  Aflor  soveral  fruit- 
leas  attempts  be  succeeded  in  eetablisbing  a  communication 
with  another  prisoner,  in  whose  company  he  made  his  escape 
on  tho  night  of  the  31st  of  October  175G.  This  exploit, 
afterwards  so  graphically  related  by  hint  in  a  ssparate 
volume,  and  also  b  hia  Memaint  faiaod  him  great  oalo* 
brity.  Fmrr.  thp.*  d  -.y  ho  became  a  man  of  fashion,  nnd 
recommenced  liisi  lilu  of  dissolute  and  profligate  adrcuture. 
Exhibiting  his  ttrrudtLry  and  audacity  at  every  court  in 
Buropcj,  £•  at  last  made  hia  waj  tbroagh  Qarmany,  ia 
wbidh  ooaatiy  ba  waa  prasentad  to  Fredoriek  tbo  Orcat^ 
into  Franc.  Here  he  h'^camc  acquainted  with  Rousseau, 
Voltaire,  and  many  more  notabilities,  had  intcrvtows  with 
Louis  XV.,  and  was  ahnoat  tenderly  intiin.-ito  with  ^ladituo 
da  Ponpadoor.  Bandsomo^  inAty,  and  eloqoant^  it  ia  not 
to  ba  woMOiod  atfbat  <ncb  a  ataa  aboold  bsTabeonneiivid 
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witb  open  um  in  tlM  dtsMlato  ootaries  of  tlw  18th  centary. 

C'liianiuiaate  prufligate  and  charlatan  as  he  ■wc^s,  ln^  was 
loadod  witb  boooun  by  the  luUiao  priDc««,  «od  avea 
daoorat«d  bj  tb«  Popo  himMlL 

After  eighteen  yearB*  alisence  from  hii  native  towr,  he 
endeavoured  to  reinstate  himself  in  tiiu  esteem  of  the 
Venetians  bj  a  refutation  of  the  work  d  Amelot  de  la 
Houawjre  on  tbe  cootUttttioo  o(  Um  npaMie ;  and  wbon  at 
loat  lerioiif  matlen  took  tlw  place  of  bit  plnmret,  be 
bcrimp,  in  1782,  librarian  to  a  German  princa  without  a 
hbrarj.  Thia  prince  was  Coant  Waidstein,  whom  he 
accompanied  to  bis  chateau  at  Due  in  Bohemia,  in  which 
place  be  died  in  1803,  after  baniw  wiittea  bia  M<noir$,  a 
^nutk  not  unlike  the  Comfmiomi  of  RoaiNaa,  but  far  more 
depraved  in  tone.  They  are  the  frank  avowal  of  a  godleu 
life,  notwitbitaDdiog  Ibd  frequeat  profeaoions  of  Cbiia- 
tiaoltif  in  ike  pnlace.  Much  as  tbej  bare  been  oTarrated. 
•  eeitaiD  Ittenuy  merit  cannot  be  denied  to  tbem.  They 
are  prineipally  interesting  for  the  &ithfal  pictures  tbej 
(rive  us  of  the  morals  and  manners  of  the  timea.  The 
Mimoint  were  pabliabed  at  Leipsic,  10  Tola.,  in  182&-S8, 
and  at  Fun,  4  rola,  in  1849.  He  alao  wrote  eeveial  worke 
ou  history  in  Itnlian ;  Rieit  tU  ma  Cctr><^vitf,  1788  ;  a 
translation  in  vcrs-j  of  the  liiad,  1778 ;  and  a  A'arraiiva  o/ 
Eu/hty  Yean  tpenl  < Hi  J^LOHmit  ^th*  ImUHor  of 
th^QUbt,  1788-1800. 

CIBAS  ORAKDES  (ve.,  in  Spanish,  Cheal  Honan), 

a  town  of  Mexico,  in  the  province  of  rhihu  iLua,  aiiuflt.?  ! 
on  the  CosasQrandee  or  Ban  Miguel  River,  about  35  miles 
8.  of  LUoos  and  160  miles  N.W.  of  the  city  of  Cbihoabaa. 
It  is  celebrated  for  the  raina  of  earljr  Mexican  buildings 
atill  extant,  about  half  a  mile  from  its  present  ait&  They 
are  built  of  "  sun  dried  blocks  of  mud  and  gravel,  about 
22  inches  thick,  and  of  irregnlar  length,  gsnenllj  about  8 
feel;  pidiaklj  formed  and  dried  mtiAL*  Tke  vnlla  am  in 
eome  places  about  f>  f  ?ct  thick,  and  t^ey  seem  to  have  been 
plastered  both  inside  ai  d  uuu.dc.  The  principal  edifice  ex- 
tends 800  feet  from  N.  to  S.  and  200  £.  to  W.;  its  general 
outline  ia  leetangalar,  and  it  appeaia  to  have  titnaiatird  of 
three  aepatate  |nlea  united  by  galleriee  or  Bnea  of  lower 
buildings.  Tie  exact  plan  of  the  whole  has  not  aa  yet 
been  made  out,  but  the  apartments  hare  evidently  varied 
in  sixe  from  mere  closets  to  extentire  courtJL  llie  walls 
atill  etaod  at  ntAj  of  the  angles  with  a  height  of  from  40 
to  60  feet,  and  indiflnte  an  original  elevation  of  several 
stories,  perhaps  six  or  seven.  At  a  diaunco  of  aliout  4;Vj 
foet  from  the  main  building  are  the  substructions  ol  a 
■maUerodifteeb  consisting  of  •  aedee  of  loome  ranged  roand 
a  square  conrt,  so  iJiat  there  are  seven  to  en-h  sitlo  beaidea 
a  larger  apartment  at  each  corner.  The  wiiolo  dislr.ct  of 
Caaas  Tirandee  is  further  studded  with  artificial  mounds, 
from  which  araexeavated  from  time  to  time  lane  aiunben 
of  eloae  axea^  iMUUt  or  ooni'grinden^  and  eaitton  Taasels 
of  variouK  kinds.  These  last  bavo  a  white  or  reddish 
ground,  with  ornamentation  in  bine,  red,  brown  or  black, 
and  MO  of  much  better  manufacture  than  the  modem 
el  tha  oowUy.  Similac  nUaa  to  thoee  of  (^wa 
eiiit  near  the  CHIa,  the  BaBnas,  and  the  Colorado. 

and  it  is  pn"">^'a' I'^v  tliat  tt'ev  a-ro  all  [hii  crfciiuii'A  (if  ono 
people.    Ekjuier  is  disposed  to  aasign  them  to  the  Moquis. 

80s  ToL  fv.  ef  Tht  JfattM  Jtaeu  tf  tht  Pae\/U  SUiUt  of  JVoKA 
Jwmrita,  by  Sqniir, whose  pHaeipal  suthoritiM  an  the  IfetieUu  lUl 
«rbmdM|^wha^  '"thm  o^ 

wbloh  was  at  Cssas  Qmndas  la  lUt;  end  the  JlwiiaiT  MmnUm  of 

Mr  BarUatt,  who  ezpknd  the  locslitj  la  ItSl. 

CASAT'BON'.  Isaac  (1559-16H),  was  bom  at  Gcnevn, 
ISlh  Fobruary  1559,  of  French  refugee  parent*.  On  tho 
publication  of  the  edict  of  January  l&Gl,  tho  family 
(eturo<Ki  to  France  aodaettled  at  Crtet  in  Oanphiod^  wheio 
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AmoU  Oaaaaboo,  laaac^a  father,  becaib*  mSafBlw  of  i 

Huguenot  congregation.  TiU  ho  was  nineteen,  Isaac  Li 
no  other  instruction  than  what  could  be  given  bim  bj  'k* 
father  aaid  the  distractions  of  thoee  tnmbkd  yma. 
Arnold  wfi3  nway  from  home  whole  years  together,  it.  tt 
Caivicigt  caii;p,  or  the  family  were  flying  to  the  hiiJa  '.. 
hide  from  th'i  fanatical  bands  of  armed  Catholics 
patrolled  the  coontnr.  Thus  it  was  ia  a  cave  ia  tt; 
BMNintalna  «f  Banpkud  that  Imma  leodlTed  kin  fint  fan 
in  Greek,  the  text-book  being  If^n-alrt  aJ  Dcmoni^^ym. 

At  nineteen  Isaac  was  sent  to  ths  Acodemj  of  Gcf<«n, 
where  he  read  Greek  undur  Ftmnds  FlQfta%  ft  Hlife  d 
Creta  Ftttna  died  in  1 58 1,  ha^ng  imeammmid 
Oaaanbon.  then  only  twenty  two,  as  Im  snoceaeor.  it 

Geneva  he  r*  mni^ied  as  profeesor  of  Greek  til]  1.':' 
Here  ho  marncd  twice,  his  second  wife  being  Florecc, 
daughter  of  the  celebrated  scbolarftiotar,  Hmii  EiliMas 
Uer%  withoot  the  stimulus  of  example  or  encoorageotct, 
with  few  books  and  no  assistance,  in  a  city  peopled  viii 
religious  refugees,  and  struggling  for  life  against  the  tr:.  i 
of  Ute  Catholic  dukee  of  Savoy,  Casaubon  made  himself  tk 
eonaommate  Gnek  eekdar,  and  master  of  andent  kania& 
""•hich  he  becanjp.  H?  ^ve  liiri'self  up  to  a  study  cf 
classical  remains  with  a  taa^i  and  pentuttcpcy  which 
fed  only  by  an  innate  love  of  acquitition.  His  gro: 
want*  were  hooka  and  the  ajmpatkj  of  leaniod  aworiitwii 
both  of  wludi  were  wanting  at  GoneTa.  Be  epeot  aO.li 
ci  uld  save  out  of  Viin  t^mM  salary  in  buying  boLks,  tsd 
having  oopira  made  of  such  classics  mcto  not  thesis 
print  Henri  Esticnne,  Bexa,  and  Lect  were,  iiideed»a0i 
of  superior  learning.  But  Henri,  in  those  last  yean  d 
his  Bfe,  was  no  longer  the  Eitienne  of  the  Tkeaawnu, 
was,  besides,  never  at  home,  and  would  not  feufTer  Jus  s;- 
in-law  to  enter  hia  libraiy.  "  guards  his  books,"  viita 
OBMukoa,  **aa  the  griBna  in  India  do  their  geld  I'  Bm 

■B'M  pn_n;m5'!pd  t!ii?  rnrc^  nf  nflministmlioD,  and  ret^iBSti, 
at  most,  an  iniercst  for  theological  readier.  Lect,  i 
lawyer,  had  left  classics  for  the  active  businns  ef  ths 
couneiL  The  ajmpathj  and  help  wkidi  GaaaoboB's  i^tin 
city  eonid  not  afford  him^  he  endeavoored  to  aapp!y  by 
cultivating  the  acquaintance  of  tho  learned  of  other  coc&- 
tnea.  Geneva,  as  the  metropolis  of  Calvinism,  received  a 
conolant  anoceeaion  of  visitors.  The  Continental  tour  d 
the  yonng  Eogiishnian  of  birth  was  not  complete  witboat 
a  visit  to  Geneva.  It  wat  there  that  Casaubon  made  tit 
acquaintance  of  young  Henry  Wotton,  who  lodcjed  in  hu 
bouse,  and  borrowed  his  money.  Of  more  consequence  t* 
Isaac  Casaubon  was  the  acquaintance  of  Richard  llMawin 

of  ClflTO,  fur  it  throuf-h  Thom-'i'-n  tV.nt  tf-r  attentioQ 

of  Scaliger,  settled  la  lOLijut  Ltviicn,  was  directed  U 
Casaubon.  Scaliger  and  Ca-snulon  first  exchanged  letters  in 
1 594.  Their  intervourse,  which  was  wholly  by  letter,  fa 
they  never  met,  paaaee  thtoogk  tko  stages  of  cnQitfr 
admiration,  p.itrrm,  n  L'  .rd,  and  culminates  in  a  tone  of  ti:< 
tenderest  ailection  and  mutual  confidence.  lufluenti^ 
French  men  of  letters,  the  Protestant  Bongars,  the  Catbolk 
Do  Ihoo,  and  tho  Cktholio  oonrott  Canaye  de  FreaM 
aided  kinkf  pwaatiflt  kooka  nod  •ooouragement,  and 
(  I  I  wonnd  to  grt  kiB  invite^  in  aooM  mftdSj,  to 
France. 

This  was  effected  in  11^96,  in  which  year  Csaaabou 
accepted  an  invitation  to  the  university  of  MootpeUier. 
with  the  title  of  "-conscillcr  du  roi  "  and  profetseur 
stipcndi6  aux  languca  et  bonnes  lettrea."  In  Montp*!:.*: 
he  never  took  root.  He  held  the  profeaeorship  there  odj 
three  years,  with  eeveral  proloDged  nhoaneeB.  H««ai>et 
lit  nny  limr,  inT-nsiVtln  to  the  attractions  of  teaching  atJ 
his  lectures  at  MujU(>eiiicr  wore  followed  Hitt  only  by  the 
studcDta,  but  by  men  of  mature  ago  and  pqaitiw'  But 
the  loTo  oi  knowledge  wa«  gcaduailjr  growing  mpoa  his. 
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WbA  bMOffiing  A  d«Toaring  pMtion  wliicli  exoloded  all  other 
uAiMoB.  He  began  to  jitraiv*  Ui»t  ihm  •diting  OiMk 
Iwo&i  vw  an  «mplojm«Bt  mora  eragwiial  to  hb  pMitliar 

powers  than  teaching.  At  Geneva  he  had  first  Uiod  hia 
haad  in  aome  notes  on  Diogenes  Laertiiu  aod  on 
Thwciitai,  of  amaU  aocoant  Hia  dibut  m  in  editor  bad 
bMBmeaiBfl«to8trabo(lS87X  of  vhioh  ]m  «M  W Hbamed 
•flagnraidi  Art  l«  apologised  for  ill  oraditjr  to  Seoliger, 
calling  it  "  a  miacarriage."  This  waa  followed  by  tbe  text 
of  Polyaeona,  »n  tditio  prineqit,  lHHS  ;  a  text  of  Ariatotie, 
1990  ;  and  a  Uiw  notes  oottteibuted  to  Estienne'a  editiooa 
of  JXaumtn  of  HaliMmaasiu  and  Pliny'a  JSpitiolm.  It 
iiiMt  tin  m oonw  to  hia  edition  of  Tbeophraatoa'a Charae- 
teret,  1993,  that  ve  have  a  specimen  of  that  peculiar  tlyl-s 
of  illoftratiTO  oommentary,  at  once  appoaite  and  profuae, 
which  diatingaiahaa  Oaaaubon  among  aonotalon.  At  tho 
time  of  hia  removal  to  Montpellier  be  waa  engaged  npon 
what  i*  the  capital  work  of  his  life,  bis  edition  of,  and 
eommentari  im,  A:'..-  -.  cub. 

In  1598  we  find  Caaanbon  at  Ljona,  soporintending  the 
poiaage  of  hit  AtXencnu  tbroogh  the  press.    Here  be  lived 

ia  the  honso  of  Do  Vic,  "  surintend.int  Ao  In.  juatice,"  a 
Catholic,  but  a  ixian  of  acquireiucrjU,  wbuso  cunnectiont 
were  with  the  circle  of  liberal  Catholica  in  Paria.  In  the 
•oite  of  De  Vic,  Oaaaoboo  made  a  fljing  visit  to  Pahs,  and 
•as  pnantodto  Heoij  If,  The  nng  waa  wry  giadoos^ 
T^M  something  about  employirp;  Ca.3TiubaT)'B  services  in 
'.ht;  •' tuAioration  "  of  the  fallen  univcraity  of  Faria. 

With  the  hopes  thus  excited  be  retomed  to  Montpellier. 
Ia  JaBaai7  1599  ha  received  a  sominooa  to  repair  to  Paria. 
Bnl  fha  tmia  of  tha  letter  vdmin  wan  ae  vagne,  that, 
though  it  boro  the  sign  manual,  Oaaaubon  beaitated  to  act 
apon  it.  However,  be  reeigned  hia  chair  at  Montpellier, 
bst  instead  of  hastening  to  Paris,  be  lingered  more  than  a 
|sar  at  hjnm,  in  Da  Tie'a  bonae^  waiting  for  tha  appoiBt> 
neat  to  a  Paris  prafanonlupi  Kooe  eama,  1ml  mataad 
tktre  came  a  summons  from  De  Vic,  who  waa  in  Paris,  to 
ei  n;o  lu  him  in  all  haste  on  affair  of  importance.  The 
biuincss  proved  to  be  tbe  Fontainebleaa  Conference. 
CasaaboD  allowed  himself  to  be  penmaded  to  ait  aa  one  of 
the  tefMeea  who  wera  to  adjodiOate  on  tiie  ehallenge  aant 

tu  Du  Plc.vis  Mornay  Ly  Car  Jinal  rin  [  i  rxon.  By  so  doing 
he  placed  himself  in  a  false  poaition,  aa  Scaliger  aaid : 
"Non  debebat  Oasanbon  interesae  eolloqnio  Plessiceno; 
eiat  aainna  inlsr  iimiaa^  doctns  inter  imperitoa"  {ScoUf' 
fcrana  S*).  The  bane  waa  so  contrived  that  the  Protoatant 
party  could  not  but  In  pronounced  to  b«:i  in  tb>i  wronp;. 
iijr  concnrring  ia  the  decision,  which  was  unfavaorable  to 
Da  Fleaaia  llomay,  Casanbon  lent  tbe  prestige  of  bis  name 
to  a  eooti  whoae  verdict  would  without  him  have  been 
•erthleaa,  aod  confirmed  the  anapicions  already  current 
amoog  the  Beformed  cliiirch<  s  that,  like  hia  friend  and 
Mlnm  C^avft  de  Freane,  ho  waa  meditatbg  abjuratioo. 
nam  tlua  time  forward  be  became  tbe  object  of  dbe  hopes 
aod  fears  of  tbe  two  religioaa  parties ;  the  Catholics 
lavishing  promisea,  and  plying  him  with  arguments  ;  tbe 
Hefonncd  ministers  insinuating  that  ho  was  preparing  to 
fonske  a  losing  cause,  aod  only  higgling  abrat  bis  price. 
We  aaw  know  eaeiigh  of  Oaaavboa^  mantel  hfatwy  to  know 
ksw  prroncous  were  these  computntiona  of  hh  motives. 
But,  at  the  time,  it  was  not  posaiblo  for  the  lajuitiiiaie 
psitiea  to  the  bitter  controversy  to  understand  the 
■atenaediate  poatdon  between  Oeneven  Calvioiam  and 
UltfaoioBtanfim  to  which  Oaaanbonli  leading  of  tbe  fathers 
ka'!  cr.r ri-; rt'T!  him. 

Meantime  the  efforts  of  Do  Thou  and  the  liberal 
Catholica  to  retain  him  in  Paria  were  snccesafnl.  The 
Mug  icpeated  hia  invitetion  to  Gaaaubon  to  aetUe  ia  the 
ci(te],  and  aaaigoad  him  a  peaaioii.  No  aon  waa  aaid 
•tvat  the  nalTarai^,  Tha  laeent  lafom  of  tbe  nniveniif 
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of  Paria  bad  cloaed  ita  doota  to  all  but  Catholics ;  and 
titoagh  tha  ehaim  of  tha  Con^ga  da  Ftanoa  ware  not 
govwaed  by  the  atetntea  of  the  nnlTenrfty,  pablie  0]^nlon 

ra.n  bo  TioleiUty  ogainat  berc-iv,  tf-a*  Tfcnry  IV.  dared  not 
appoint  a  C  il .  uusi  toachair,  even  it  he  had  dcaired  to  do  aa 
But  it  waa  designed  that  Gtaanbon  shoulil  succeed  to  tho 
post  of  sab-librarian  of  tho  foyal  libnuy  when  it  ahonld 
beoone  ^aoant,  and  a  iwtent  «f  tha  mwaioa  waa  made  out 
in  hia  favour.  In  November  1604,  Jean  Go&selin  died  io 
extreme  old  age;  and  Casaubon  soooeeded  him  aa  aub- 
librarian,  with  *  aalaij  of  40O  ttTiaa  in  addition  to  hia 
pension. 

In  Paris  Caasnbon  remdned  tiB  tClQ.   llMaeten  yean 

were  the  brighteat  period  of  hia  life.  He  bad  attained  the 
reputation  of  beia^  after  Scaliger,  the  moat  learned  man 
of  the  age, — aa  age  in  which  learning  formed  the  aola 
standard  of  literary  merit  Ho  waa  placed  above  penoiy, 
though  not  in  easy  drcomstaaees.  Be  bad  ancb  facilitise 
(or  rtligioua  worship  as  a  Huguenot  could  Lave,  thungk 
he  had  to  go  out  of  the  city  to  Hablon,  and  afterwards  to 
C'harcnton,  for  tham.  He  eqfoyed  the  society  of  men  of 
learning,  or  who  took  an  interest  in  learned  publicatioiia. 
He  had  the  beat  opportunities  of  seeing  men  of  letters  from 
foreign  coautriea  aa  they  poaaed  through  Paria.  Above  all, 
be  had  wealth  of  Qredc  booka,  both  printed  and  in  MS., 
the  want  of  whid  he  had  felt  painfully  at  Geneva  and 
Mcntpc!i-rr,  nvd  which  no  othoT  plaoa  bttt  Fiada  oovld  at 

that  pcnod  have  supplied. 

In  spite  of  all  theae  advantages  we  find  Casaubon  rc»tlcivi, 
and  ever  framiag  schenua  for  leaving  Paris,  and  settling 
elsewhera.  It  was  known  that  bo  was  open  to  offers,  end 
offers  came  to  him  from  various  quaiters, — from  Nlmes, 
from  Heidelberg,  from  Sedan.  His  frienda  Lcct  and 
Diodati  wiahed,  ratber  than  hoped,  to  get  him  back  to 
Qaneva,  lha  eaaaea  of  Casanbon^  discomfort  in  Paria 
were  -rarioaa,  hat  the  principal  aoniea  of  nncnaiacea  lay  in 
his  religion.  The  life  of  any  Huguenot  in  Paris  was  hardly 
secure  ia  theae  years,  for  it  waa  doubtful  if  the  police  of 
the  city  was  strong  enough  to  protect  them  against  my 
sadden  npriaiag  of  the  fanatical  n<^  alwaya  ready  to 
eaaet  the  8t  Baitiiolomew.  But  OMOvhon  was  espoasd  to 
persecution  of  another  sort  Ever  since  tha  Fontainebleou 
Conference  an  impression  prevailed  that  he  was  wavering. 
It  was  known  that  be  rejected  the  ovtri  anti-popeiy  opinions 
,  onnaal  ia  tho  Bafenned  ehnnhaa ;  that  ha  read  the 
IMhera^  and  wibhad  for  a  drareh  after  the  pattern  of  the 

primitive  Epc:?  ITe  waa  giver,  tu  L-.nf Irr.-taod  that  ho  Cduld 
have  a  proio^JMrahip  only  by  recantation.  When  it  vaa 
fonad  timt  he  could  not  be  bought,  he  waa  pli«d  V  ^""^ 
troversy.  Henry  IV.,  who  liked  Oaaanhon  personally, 
made  a  pobt  of  getting  him  to  foUow  his  own  example 
By  tho  king's  orders  rjupirion  wha  iin'iriiig  in  hia  cflorts 
to  convert  him.  Caaaubon's  knowledge  of  the  fathers  waa 
that  of  a  scholar;  Dnperxoo's  that  of  an  adroit  polcmtat ; 
and  the  scholar  waa  driven  to  admit  that  tbe  polemiat  waa 
often  too  hard  Ibr  him.  Theae  enconntera  mostly  took 
|)laco  in  the  king'a  library,  over  which  tho  cardinal,  in  his 
capacity  of  aumonier.  exercised  some  kind  of  authority  ; 
aod  it  was  therefore  impossible  for  Caaoubon  to  avoid 
them.  Oq  the  other  band  the  Huguenot  theologians,  and 
especially  Dn  Moulin,  chief  paator  of  tho  cliurch  of  Paria, 
accused  him  of  conceding  too  much,  and  of  having  dcparttd 
already  from  tbe  lines  of  strict  Calviniatic  orthodoxy. 
When  tha  assaaainaiioQ  of  Heniy  lY.  gave  fall  rein  to 

tho  T'lf  ririoTitnm"  party  at  court,  ihc  r>V'«f»nsiona  of  DtlfXirron 
became  liiuro  importunate,  and  even  menaciug.  It  was 
now  that  Ca»aubon  began  to  Usten  to  overture*  which  bad 
been  faintly  made  before,  from  the  biahopa  and  the  eonrt 
ofEagland.  iBOetobarKlO  bo  caam  tothia  coontiy  in 
tbo  aaito  cf  lha  imhauader,  Lord  Wotton  of  If  aritgr.  Bo 
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had  tbe  most  flattering  reception  ft  jin  James  L,  who  waa 
perpetoally  sending  for  him,  to  have  theological  t-Uk.  The 
Engtish  iHabopa  wm«  tqiulSf  dalif^ted  to  find  that  the 
great  French  scholar  vos  an  Anglican  ready  made,  and  bod 
arriTed,  bjr  independent  study  of  the  fathers,  at  the  Tery 
VM  dmiIImi  between  Poritaaism  and  Eomanistn,  which  was 
bMoniog  tba  faahioa  in  the  English  Church.  Caaanbon, 
tliongfa  a  layman,  was  collated  tea  prebendal  stall  fn  Oaiiter> 
bury,  and  had  a  pension  of  £300  a  year  asri^ncd  him  from 
the  exch0(|aer.  Nor  were  these  merelr  paper  figures.  When 
Sir  Juliiu  Omst  mada  adifleoHy  awnt  paynmit,  James 
Mt  a  note  in  bis  own  hand  :  "  Chanceler  of  my  excbek^r, 
I  will  hare  Mr  Casaabon  paid  before  me,  my  wife,  and  tny 
bamea.*  He  itQl  ratained  his  appointment*  in  France, 
and  hia  office  as  librarian.  He  had  obtained  leave  of 
absence  for  a  visit  to  England,  and  his  permanent  settle- 
ment here  was  not  contemplated.  In  order  to  retain  their 
hold  upon  him,  the  OoTenuoaat  ot  the  qaeea  regent  refused 
to  iOoir  hte  Iftcwry  to  bo  Mnt  ovor.  it  nqnired  a  specfal 
n^UMt  from  James  fiim^clf  to  get  leave  for  hmo 
Cuanbon  to  bring  him  a  part  of  his  moet  oe^saaiy  books. 
OMaubon  oontinuod  to  apeak  of  himaeiU  n  tka  aamtit  of 
tbe  re^en^  r.  i  I  to  d«elai»  bit  ntdiiiMi  to  retiim  «1mii 
suuuQuncd  to  do  so. 

MmwUto  Id*  ittliation  in  London  gradually  developed 
mfoiHMa  MOMM  cf  discomfort.  Not  that  ha  bad  any 
reason  to  oomptaio  of  bis  patrons,  tbe  king  and  tbe  Ushope. 
Jti:ue:k  continaed  to  tbe  last  to  delight  in  bis  oompany, 
and  to  be  as  liberal  as  the  state  of  lus  finances  allowed. 
OvMsl  bad  TOoeived  bim  and  Us  wbob  JbmOy  into  tba 
deanery  of  St  Paul'a,  and  entertained  bim  there  for  a  year. 
Oveial  and  Aadrewes,  then  bishop  of  Ely,  were  the  most 
Itamsd  mea  of  ft  gansntbii  in  which  extensive  reading 
was  more  general  amoQg  tbe  higher  clergy  than  it  has  ever 
been  since.  These  two  were  attraeted  to  Caaaubon  by 
congenial  etudiea  and  o|>itiiotis.  With  the  witty  and 
learned  biisbop  of  Ely,  in  particolar,  Caaaaboa  was  alwavs 
happy  to  npend  aoflli  boon  as  be  bad  to  spars  tram  toe 
labours  of  the  study.  Aadnwes  took  bim  to  Cambridge, 
where  he  mot  the  most  gntifying  reception  from  the 
notabilities  of  the  univendty.  They  went  on  together  to 
Downham,  where  Ca.'wubon  gprnt  six  weeks  of  the  summer 
of  1611.  In  1613  he  waa  takeu  to  Oxford  by  Sir  U. 
Savile,  wbere,  amid  the  homage  and  feasting  of  which  he 
wtB  the  obieot,  his  prinapal  intsnst  is  for  the  MSS. 
tnssnres  or  the  Bodldati.  Tbe  bonorary  degree  wbieb 
was  offered  him  he  declined. 

But  these  distinctions  were  far  from  compensating  the 
serioaa  ineoaveDienoes  of  his  position.  Having  been  taken 
np  by  the  king  and  the  bishops,  be  bad  to  ebare  in  their 
risiog  unpopularity.  The  courtiers  looked  with  a  jtulous 
eje  on  a  i  ner  who  enjojred  frequent  opportunities  of 
taking  uues  I.  on  hia  weak  aide — his  love  of  book 
talk,  ^  J  ;>artunitiea  which  they  would  have  known  how 
to  uac.  Ciisaubon  was  especially  mortified  by  Sir  H. 
Wotton's  peraistent  avoidance  of  him,  so  in:oDsiatent  with 
tbeir  former  intimaoy.  IDs  windows  were  broken  by  the 
n^ugbh  at  ni<<bt,  bis  children  pelted  in  the  ittreets  by  day. 
On  one  occasion  bo  hiumeli  appeared  at  Theobald's  with  a 
Uade  «iy^  having  received  a  blow  from  some  ruffian's  flat  in 
th'o  Btrcct.  Jlr  Hallam  thinks  that  be  had  "become  per- 
sonally unpopular  ;  "  but  these  outrages  from  the  vulgar 
seem  to  have  arisen  soUly  from  the  Cockney's  antipathy 
to  tbe  Fienohmao.  Caaaubon,  though  he  could  make  shift 
to  read  an  Engluib  book,  ooald  not  speak  English,  any  more 
than  Mme.  Casaubon.  Tliis  deficirncy  not  only  exposed 
him  to  insult  and  fraud,  but  restricted  his  social  intercourse. 
It  eielnded  bim  siHogetber  from  toe  enete  of  tbe  "wits ; " 
either  this  or  somo  other  cause  prevented  bim  from  bcint; 
•oooptable  in  tbe  circle  of  the  lay  learaod — thq  "  antiquaries." 


Camden  be  Raw  bat  once  or  twice.  C<isanbnn  "had 
impmdeat  euough  to  correct  Camden's  (Jreek,  and  : 
possible  that  the  ez'bsadmastsr  of  Westminster  k^t  I 
self  aloof  in  silent  resentment  of  Caaanboa's  anpe 
learning.  With  Cotton  and  Spelman  he  was  slig! 
acquainted.  Of  Selden  we  find  no  mention.  Thongb 
Hsnij  Sarile  ostennbly  patrooixsd  htm,  yet  Casaa 
eoaM  not  belp  sospeeting  tfast  it  wss  Savila  who  necr 
prompted  an  itt«mpt  by  >rontagu  to  forcstal  Ca^aub 
book  ou  Barotiius.  iksidea  tbe  jealousy  of  tbe  nali 
Casaubon  had  now  to  suffer  the  open  attacks  of  the  Je 
pamphleteers.  They  bad  spared  him  as  long  aa  there  ^ 
hopes  of  getting  bim  oven  Tbe  prohibition  was  taken 
now  that  he  was  committed  to  Anglicanism.  Not  < 
Eodmaoa-JoaQass,  Boeweyd,  and  Scioppias,  bat  «  rea^ 
able  writer,  friendly  to  Oasanboii,  Sebott  ef  Antwerp.  { 
currency  to  the  irisIiiunEioa  that  Gnmbott  hMl  aoU 
conscience  for  English  gold. 

fiat  toe  most  serious  eenae  ef  discomfort  in  Ids  Eng 
residence  "was  that  bis  time  was  no  lor^^  r  hi-j  own. 
was  perpetually  being  summoned  out  of  town  to  oq< 
other  of  James's  hunting  rsstdences  that  the  Hnff  m 
enjoy  his  talk.    He  bad  oome  orv  from  Piris  in  aenrd 
leisure,  and  found  that  a  ne#  claim  on  bis  time 
established.    The  ^g  and  the  bishops  wanted  to  em| 
his  pen  in  thsir  Utsranr  warfare  s^nat  Borne.  T 
compelled  bim  to  write  Irst  ons,  tbcn  s  sseond,  pampi 
on  the  subject  of  the  day, — the  royal  supremacy.     At  I 
ashamed  of  thus  misappropriating  Casaubon'a  atorei 
learnings  they  set  him  upon  a  refutation  of  the  Anmml 
Baroni'is,  ;hcn  in  tbr3  full  tidf  of  its  credit  and  fticc 
Upon  tbia  task  Casaubon  spent  bis  remaining  strength 
life.    He  died  in  great  suiferiqg,  1st  July  16U. 
comolaint  wm  mi  oiganio  and  congenital  maUormatioi 
the  bladder ;  bnt  lus  end  waa  hastened  by  an  nobeal 
life  of  over-study,  and  latterly  by  bis  anxiety  to  aa 
himself  creditably  in  his  criticism  on  Barooiua.  He 
buried  in  Westminster  Abbey.   The  Bemiment,*1qr  Vl 
his  name  is  there  commemorated,  was  erected  many  yi 
later  by  bis  friend  Tbuuias  Morton,  thea  (1G32}  btot 
bishop  of  Durbam. 

Besides  tbe  editions  of  ancient  authora  which  have  b 
mentioned,  Casaubon  published  with  commentaries  Pers 
Suetonius,  the  Scriptortt  II tstoricn  A  uyutke.  Polybioa, 

which  be  bad  spent  vast  labour,  he  Isft  noSniahed. 
most  smbitioas  work  was  bi%  tevision  of  tos  text 

Athen»UB,  "i'.h  commentary.  The  Theopbrastus  perh 
exhibits  his  most  cbarac  tens  Lie  ezc«Ueactes  aa  a  o 
mentatSK  The  ExercUaiionn  in  Baronvtm  WS  bnl 
fra'.jmeTit  of  the  mri5=?iTP  critirism  which  h©  contemplat 
and  Jailed  m  bringing  before  the  reader  tbe  uucnt 
character  of  Baronius's  history.  His  correspondence 
Latin)  was  finally  collected  \n  D*  Almeloreen  (Botterdt 
1709),  who  preusd  to  toe  letters  a  careful  life  of  Is 
Caaaubon.  But  this  leanitil  Dutch  editor  -was  o 
acquainted  with  Caaaabon'a  diary  in  extract.  This  dis 
Ephemeridet,  of  wUcb  tbe  lf&  is  pisssrted  is  tiM  «b^ 
library  of  Canterbury,  was  printed  ir.  1350,  by  I 
Clareodon  Presa.  It  forms  the  moat  vaiuabie  record 
poesess  of  the  daily  life  of  •  tolMlsr,  or  mw  «f  Isiteni^ 
the  18tb  oeat«7. 

Fer  a  chanatarirtis  «f  ftmebas^  laboan  as  •  aomm«iiu 
and  Clitic,  a  detailed  SSOSUt  s(  Us  ttfck  sad  a  diroiiolcttic*! 
of  bis  publkati«D«^  the  laadar  la  lafand  ta  a  wsik  bv  tfc«  wr 
of  the  pteieat  artkk^  Jaw  daassiea  (liB»-lfl4]k  Svo,  Lqc 

(M.  P. 

CASBIN,  Kasvin,  KAznm,  a  city  of  Persia,  in 
province  of  Irak,  in  N.  kt  and  49'  HZ'  £.  ks 

and  108  mUea  W.N.W.  of  Teberan.    It  kbnQtia  sfcfl 

plain,  south  of  Mount  Elbur*,  and  is  square  in  form,  3 
slUTOunded  by  a  wall  of  brick,  with  towera    Its  exte&t 
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gIMtflr  t&td  Aaik  of  Teheran  ;  but  tbo  p'.aro  his  bri-n 
repeatedly  shakra  by  earthquakea,  &ad  uiii.>  of  the  etreou 
lira  i:i  r  jina,  a 4  tnoot  of  th«  magnificent  buUdings  seen 
ben  by  CWdin  ia  1674.  Th«  moat  remArkAbltt  remaiiu 
«•  the  pakce  of  the  Sufi  prinees,  and  the  flioeqae,  with 
itt  lai^  dome.  The  city  is  saii^  to  have  hvcn  fiJiind?rJ  v:i 
the  ith  century.  In  tho  IGdi  ctniury  .^ii^.h  TuLoasp  uuuio 
it  the  capital  ,  ami  it  remained  bo  till  Shah  Abbaa  the 
Qtmt  ttmoaferred  the  aeat  of  goTernioeot  to  bpfthaa.  Tbe 
towD  etill  bean  the  name  of  Dar-MMnut,  vt  the  **Mai 

of  royalty."  The  dust  and  h-at  of  pl;irc  nrn  r-ry 
oppreaaive  ;  it  ia  furniaLtii,  Lt/wtivtir,  v»itii  Utttii.,  ajid  with 
ciatcrM  fed  by  underground  canals.  The  oyslvm  of 
inigatioa  fonneriy  carried  oa  by  these  Okoale  or  ioiiarti 
miiiaNd  tiie  Plain  of  Oeebia  one  of  tiw  bob*  pradvotiwe 
regiouB  of  Pera'.a,  They  are  now  rnriatly  rhokpd  np,  pirept 
in  tho  immedLittj  vicinity  of  tlic  cij.  Xiie  manului-turts 
uf  Caabin  ore  Tel  ret,  brocades,  car(>etB,  a  kind  of  coane 
cottoo-cJoth  termed  ktrbaUf  and  avord-bladeai  Tba  tnde 
of  the  city  is  etiU  oonrideitUe;  great  qoaalfliM  of  ifae, 

and  of  silk  for  Baghdad  and  Inriii,  are  bn: ucbt  to  it  from 
the  Caapian  provincoa;  and  tho  bazaars  ans  large.  Casbia 
ia  also  of  aome  military  importaoce,  lying  as  it  does  at  the 
eotranee  of  the  defile  whwh  leada  into  Otailan  It  is  the 
birthplace  of  the  pool  Lokman,  and  of  tba  geographer 
Ham  el  OullaL    Population  in  1868  estimated  at  25,000. 

CASCIANO  DEI  BAO>'I,  a  viUage  of  Italy  in  the 
prorince  of  Siena  and  distriot  of  llontepolciaoo^  ia  the 
vallqr  of  tho  fi^iOi  II  poHaMO  vntm  minonl  qnings, 
•Ml  tto  bolUng  eiiWiahiHMrto  •tttwl  •  Ingi  nnnbor  of 
Tiaiton.  Population,  3685. 

CASEKTA,  the  capital  of  the  district  of  Terra  di  Lavoro, 
in  the  ptovince  of  Naples,  and  an  episcopal  see.  It  u 
•itoatod  OB  n  rich  allnvial  niain,  ami  haa  nearij  30.000 
inbaWlanta.  Gasertn  ia  ta&Hj  notleeaUa  tot  its  h  age 
palacQ  btiilt  hy  Vaxintelli  for  Charles  TTI.,  wbi 
reputatiuu  that  moet  arcbitectoral  judges  would  probably 
deem  to  be  superior  to  its  merita  It  ia  OM  «f  the  flock 
sij^  for  Tiaitots  to  Naplee^aDd  haa  for  naajr  jnanaMiatl 
toWllittloolber  purpoea.  The  leogtb  of  llio  aootli  fnat 
h  Etitod  to  be  780  fe«t,  tho  height  125  feet,  and  the 
LuiijUr  of  windows  ia  e&eh  floor  37  ;  and  each  detaik  as 
these  best  expre.«s  the  merits  of  a  pile,  which  is  in  truth  a 
■oanmeot  of  mlgar  oetentation  and  waatad  wealth.  The 
hanBOny  of  tbadesign  is  praised,  and  the  bailding  in  truth 
possciv-'S  that  easily-attained  harmony  which  results  fn>m 
perfect  synunetry.  The  travertine  of  which  it  is  bailt  was 
brought  from  tfio  qoarriea  of  St  Jorio,  near  Capna.  Tbe 
peat  staircase,  gorgeously  lined  with  tutHockMo  marble 
nom  Tapani,  hss,  howerer,  some  originality  of  conoeption 
and  merit  of  design  and  execution.  Besidej  ^lU  ti  c  ml 
af  purteoances  of  a  palace,  including  a cha{>el  gurgeuua  with 
lapis-laxuli  and  gilding,  the  bnfldiag  oo&taina  a  theatre, 
with,  aa  tho  viaitor  ia  tokl,  forty  baan^  basidaa  that  of  the 
n^at  family.  The  palaea  is  al  piaeunl  wbotty  naeleaa,  and 
uTTfrs  only  to  lar  an  additional  burden  na  the  king  of 
Italy's  civil  lut,  which  is  charged  with  the  maiateoanoe  of 
10  vast  a  number  of  now  nnoeeded  palaces,  the  heritage  of 
ail  thaaovanigpubabaaaapsnadod.  The  garden^  adorned 
vilb  mmaraoa  eaaanaai  and  mwdi  dacotatlTO  amilpture 
ofter  th?  old  Italian  fashi:>n,  are  perhape  better  worthy 
uf  mcuitou  than  the  palace.  They  are  exteosive  and 
command  some  fine  points  of  view.  The  "  Engliih 
garden'*  waa  made  by  Queen  Oaroliao  in  176^  Tho 
popM^  bong^l  by  ChaAm-  m.  fran  tim  dnfcea  of 
Scnnoneta,  and  the  palace  waa  begun  in  M^?..  Cas«rta 
Vecchia — old  Caacrta — was  situated  on  the  hiik  behind 
'.hii  inrxiorn  town.  It  was  built  by  the  Lombards,  as  is 
mid,  in  the  8tb  centoxx,  and  aoma  ramaina  of  ila  old  walla 
Md  Mm  nar  mU  ba  ia«. 


C^SFTAN,  nr  Kashan",  a  city  rrf  Persia,  in  the  province 
or  Irak,  1)2  lULlea  north  of  Isjiahiin,  in  a  dry  and  stony 
plain,  in  33'  52'  N.  bt.  and  'oV  20'  £.  long.  Tbe  .city 
ta  nid  to  haTO  been  founded  by  Zobeidc,  wiio  of  Earoun 
d  Baadnd  Tlw  naaufaetorea  at«  siik-bKMadas^  mpcH 
rctton^,  gold  and  ailver  articles,  and  copper  kettles.  The 
city  haa  a  palace,  mauy  hne  mostjucs,  Laz.wr»,  and  cara- 
vanseriea.  At  tho  foot  of  the  neighbouring  hills,  four 
milaa  awajt  the  viUa  and  beautif  ni  gardena  of  Feen,  the 
aeana  of  the  olBdal  mwdar,  Mk  Jaoaary  1669,  of  Amtra-*np 
Nizam,  CD':'  of  the  ablest  minisf'-n  tbat  PorBia  hM  had  in 
modern  Uullh  The  chief  pavilion  of  the  villa  is  in  the 
form  of  a  kiosk,  with  a  pnjjeetiag  portico  in  frmit.  Tho 
intoiior  ia  decooted  with  fioa  arabasqaea.  The  Ticiniigr 
of  Onhan  ia  (hmooa  for  ita  aoorpioiift   Tba  city  aaihiad 

frrm  an  earthqnnVe  iu  1853.      Population,  25,000, 

CASHEL,  an  inland  city  of  Irckuid,  iu  tho  tuui.ty  of 
Tipperary,  108  milea  eonth-west  from  Dublin,  and  within 
finilaaof  thaGtaalBontbamaod  WasteroiUilway.  Tha 
town,  wUflb  lias  altho  baaa  of  tba  Bode  of  Oybal,  eonsiala 
for  the  most  part  of  a  wide  and  well-built  main  street,  and 
contains  several  public  buildings,  such  as  a  court  house, 
a  market-house,  a  fever  hoapital,  bamcks,  and  an  infirmary. 
Umi*  are  also  the  new  oathadraly  tbe  daanaiy  hoasa  (oo«a 
the  Udbop's  palace),  and  a  Boman  Catbolie  dmich,  vbila 
immediately  out^idi>  the  town  there  is  the  union  workhouse. 
Formerly  an  archiepiacopal  see,  Caahel  was  reduced  lu  1633 
to  a  biahopric,  but  the  bishop  docs  not  now  reside  thera 
The  town'a  revenue  ia  dorivad  from  landed  eatataa  in  tba 
neighbonrbood,  the  gift  of  Bidiop  Manrianrnk  It  formally 
returned  one  member  to  Purlituiient,  but  wan  disfranchiaed 
in  1870.    Population  iu  li>51,  and  lu  1571,  4662. 

The  Bock  of  Caahel  is  the  object  of  chief  interest  in 
the  place.  Tbb  alavation  of  limeetona  formation  lisea 
abruptly  from  tbo  plain  to  a  height  of  about  800  feat, 
and  is  a  commandiii^'  object  for  many  miles  around.  Its 
summit  ia  occupied  by  tho  most  iuteri^ting  assemblage 
of  rains  in  Ireland,  consisting  of  the  remains  of  St  Patrick's 
ClatbadBd,  a  round  tower,  Curouck's  aupel»  and  an  aodant 
eraaa  Tba  ebapel,  wbidi  ia  aaid  to  have  bean  aneted  by 
Kini:  Curtu  ick  M'Carthy  in  the  12th  ccuturj-,  ii  ronsidcred 
to  be  tho  oldest  stone  edillce  in  the  country.  In  its  style 
it  combinaa  Ilia  high  nXfiw  rvof  with  the  richest  Norman 
dflcoralioit  Thib  cathedral  ia  cracifonn  in  its  daaign,  and 
eoBtaina  many  interesting  aenlptmna  and  tomba  Tb  tba 
adjoin rumetcry  there  Ht.iridw,  on  a  rudo  {vedwtnl,  tho 
"Cross  of  Cashel,''  with  an  efligy  of  St  Patrick  sculptured  on 
ita  side.  The  round  tower,  situated  at  the  north-east  angle 
of  tba  cathedral,  liasa  aboail  90  fae^  with  a  dicomfataoaa 
dt  08  feet,  and-onlifcatiha  naigbboaniig  mina  baa  been  built 
not  of  the  limestone  of  tho  "  Eock  "  but  of  freiwtr  nr. 

Tho  history  of  Oashol  belongs  to  the  early  priod  of  Irish 
chronology.  A  stnmi^old  in  tha  time  of  Brian  Boroimhe 
it  aftanrarda  became  notaworthy  as  the  place  whan  Henry 
II  reeaivad  Oa  bomaga  of  (XBrien,  king  of  Umetid, 
and  still  kter,  where  Edward  Bruce  held  hi-s  lri«h  pnrlia 
meut.  The  cathedral  was  burnt  in  14[t5  )>y  the  carl  of 
Kildar&  Two  other  interesting  ruins  exist  at  the  base  of 
tba  Booki  ni„  Horn  Abbey,  founded  in  tha  13th  oentuy, 
and  fba  Domiaiean  Priory,  belonging  to  l&a  aama  period. 

CAKIIEW  NUT,  tbe  fruit  of  tho  Ci^hew,  Codju,  or 
Acajou  tret',  Anacardium  ocsidetUuIe  (NaL  Ord.  Atui- 
mrdiaoem),  a  nutire  of  the  Weat  Indian  lalanda.  The  fruit 
ia  kMnay-abapad,  about  an  inch  in  length,  and  the  keraal 
Is  endoaad  in  two  eovaringa,  tba  otttar  of  which  ia  amootb» 
grey,  and  leathery.  Inside  this  external  rind  ia  a  dark- 
coloured  layer,  conLaioing  an  excessively  acrid  juice  The 
kernels  have  a  bland,  oily,  pleasant  taste.  They  arc  much 
oaton.both  isw  vid  roaatad,  ia  tha  tiopioal  r^ocx  in 
whicb  tbo  tna  ia  colUmad,  and  Ibsiy  yiaUa  ligbl«)]oni«d. 
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Mweot-tastod  oil,  said  to  bo  equal  to  olive  oQ  for  culinary  | 
pi^posee.    The  fruit-atalk,  immediately  under  the  fnut^  ia 
twoUmi  Md  fleehy,  aad  uaames  a  pear-Iika  ihaiw,  nit 

swollen  portion  of  the  stalk  has  a  pleasant  ncid  taste,  and 
ia  eaten  under  the  name  of  Cashew  Apple.  By  fermenta- 
tion it  yields  an  olcoholia  beverage,  from  which  a  spirit  for 
drinking  ia  distilled  in  the  West  Indies  and  BroaL  The 
troe  also  yields  a  gam  analogous  to  gum  anbic. 

CASHOAR.    See  Kashoar. 

CASHMERE.   See  Kashmib. 

OAStlfO.  8m  Ifoim  GiBiiro. 

CASIRT,  Michael  (1710-1791),  a  learned  Maronitc, 
waa  bora  at  Tripoli  ia  1710.  Ue  studied  at  Rome,  where 
ha  «flafwaid8  for  tn  ymn  t«iight  Arabic,  Syriac,  and 
Chaldee,  and  gave  lectures  in  philosophy  and  theology.  In 
1748  he  went  to  Spain,  and  was  employed  in  the  royal 
library  at  Madrid.  He  was  successively  appointed  a 
member  uf  the  Royal  Academy  of  History,  interpreter  of 
Oriental  languages  to  the  king,  and  joint-librarian  of  the 
Escorial  la  1763  he  became  principal  librarian,  a  situa- 
tioa  which  h«  appMia  to  hxn  held  till  hii  daath  in  1791. 
OaRii  inibHsIied  a  work  entttM  BMiaAiea  ArcMech 

Hispana  EKurialensis,  2  vols,  fol.,  Madrid,  1760-1770. 

It  is  a  catalogue  of  above  1800  Axabic  MSS.,  which  he 
UmA  in  the  Ubraty  of  the  Esoorial ;  and  it  also  oootains 

a  number  of  quotations  from  Arabic  works  on  history. 
The  MSS.  are  classified  according  to  the  subjects  of  which 
thtf  traot  The  aMoad  volnme,  which  is  furnished  with 
a  copious  iodez,  givw  an  account  of  a  large  collection  of 
goograpbieal  mod  historical  MSS.,  which  contain  valuable 
information  regarding  the  wars  between  the  Moors  and  the 
Chriatiaoa  in  Spain.  A  fall  view  of  the  conteata  of  the 
whole  work,  witli  aomo  poUlieil  oomments,  is  given  in  the 
first  appendix  to  Harris's  Philological  Inquirifs,  and  in  the 
aecond  appendix  to  Berington'a  Literarg  Uitiory  of  the 
Middle  Aget. 

CASORIA,  a  town  of  Italy,  five  miles  north <a.st  of 
Naples,  in  one  of  the  most  fertile  districts  of  the  Terra  di 
Lavoro.  It  is  the  birtbphMof  fho  ptintor  Kotro  Utrttno. 
Population  about  7000. 

UASPE,  a  city  of  Spain,  in  tbs  province  of  Aragon, 
about  65  miles  south  cxst  of  Saragossa  on  the  banks  of  the 
River  Ooadaloape^  which  runs  into  the  Ebro  n  short 
dbtanoe  below  the  town.  Its  prosperity  is  dae  to  tiie 
mines  of  iron  and  of  coal  which  abound  in  its  vicinity,  and 
which  have  given  rise  to  manufactories.  It  has  a  castle 
and  several  oonteati  and  lioqiitaH  and  ie  fMnons  in 
history  aa  the  scene  of  the  congress  of  the  Aragonian-s, 
Catalonians,  and  Valencians  in  1413,  which  elected 
Ferdinand  of  Castile  to  the  throne.  It  was  captured  from 
the  Moors  by  Alnheoao  IL  in  1168,  and  bestowed  on  the 
knights  of  8t  John.    Fbpolatioo  in  1867,  9401 

CASPIAN  SEA.  The  Caspian  Sea,  which  was  known 
onder  that  name  to  the  Qreeks  and  Romans  (Herodotus 
having  given  a  geoenUj  oeeniate  aeooanl  of  atoting 
that  it  is  an  inland  bci\  havin:^  no  connection  with  the 
ocean),  is  the  largest  of  those  salt  lakes  or  closed  inland  seas 
wUeh  nay  be  considered  as  "  survivala  "  of  former  oceanic 
areas;  and  it  is  the  one  whose  physical  and  biological 
conditions  have  been  most  fully  studied.  ^  These  conditions 
are  in  many  respects  extremely  peculiar ;  and  tolerably 
certain  oonolosions  of  great  interest  rua  be  drawn  fnun 
them,  in  regard  to  the  past  hbtory  oTue  large  extent  of 
low  steppes  that  lie — chiefly  in  Aaia,  but  partly  in  Europe 
also — to  the  east,  north,  and  west  of  its  present  area. 
These  will  be  most  fitly  considered  after  s  gnml  fomgr 
has  been  taken  of  tbo  existing  basin  of  tha  OMpim^aad  of 
Its  relations  to  the  surrounding  land. 

'  See  ««pecU]ly  the  "  Kaaplach*  Btadioa    of  Vtat  Y«a  BSW,  la  ttw 

»  rstsnbaig  sa4  ia  tasa's  aieMh  JtiM,  UN^  laM. 
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I  The  general  form  of  the  Gilpiaa  may  bo  described  aa  a 
brood  band,  with  aides  almost  straight  and  parallel,  except 
near  its  northern  eod,  where  it  turns  sharply  round  to  the 
cast.  The  general  direction  of  its  nxis  ia  about  N.N. El 
and  S.S.W.,  ranging  from  lat.  4  7  20'  to  3G°  40'  N.,— its 
most  northerly  point  nearly  coinciding  with  the  mouth  of 
the  River  Uiol,  and  its  moat  southerly  being  about  half* 
way  between  the  towns  of  Reshd  and  Astrabad.  The 
distance  in  a  straight  lino  between  these  two  points  i* 
about  740  miles  ia  a  straight  lia&  The  average  breadth 
of  ite  middle  pottion  ii  abont  SIO  milei^  bat  &e  eestem 
extension  of  its  northern  portion  into  the  Bay  of  Mertvy 
Kultuk  increases  the  width  of  that  part  to  430  miles ;  and 
its  southern  portion  also  widens  to  neorly  300  miles.  TIm 
total  area  is  estimated  at  about  180,000  square  miles. 

The  most  important  fact  in  the  physical  geography  of 
the  existing  Caspian  is  that  its  surface  is  84  nil  below 
that  of  the  Black  Sea,  which  may  be  coooideTed  oe  aot  difti^ 
ing  moeh  from  the  general  ooeanie  leraL 


Tho  basin  of  the  Ca-spian  may  be  considered  as  cousi.st- 
ing  of  three  distinct  parts, — the  northern,  the  middle,  and 
the  southern.  The  wnikem  portion  is  extremely  shaDow, — 
its  bottom,  which  ia  nowhere  more  than  60  feet  below  tha 
surface,  being  a  continuation  of  the  almost  imperceptible 
slope  of  the  steppe,  so  that  there  is  no  definite  shore  line. 
It  is  into  this  portion  that  the  Volga,  the  Ural,  and  tho 
Kuma  discharge  themselves  ;  and  the  deposit  of  alluvium 
which  these  rivers  bring  down  is  gradually  raising  its 
bottom,  and  wiU  in  time  oonTeit  it  into  a  aell  laarali. 
Along  tiie  norCh-weetera  border  of  ihb  bedn,  from  the 
delta  of  tho  Volga  to  that  of  the  Kuma,  a  space  of  250 
miles,  the  shore  is  gashed  with  thousands  of  narrow 
dhaanehi  termed  fimoiw,  from  12  to  SO  milee  in  leogth, 
separated  by  chains  of  hillocks  called  hugort,  which  pass 
landwards  int:>  tho  level  ground  of  tho  steppes.  In  the 
Mig^lboarhood  of  the  mouths  of  the  Volga  and  Kuma)  the 
fum  of  water  which  (heee  tiveit  faring  down  at  the  time 
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!  Um  melting  of  tlie  saowt  passes  into  tli«e  ebaunels,  aad 
ads  to  keep  them  Ofieo ;  ao  that  wLen  the  ioandetion  is 
m,  tt*  ee*  flows  into  them.  Bat  alon^  the  lBtef> 
minf  pert  of  the  eoert,  the  dwniielt,  like  the  mtemning 

llocks,  are  uot  continuoua,  but  form  chains  of  little  IaVch, 
parated  bj  sandy  isthmuses.  AJlbough  these  channels 
m  nearly  penllel  to  etck  other,  yet  they  have  a  some- 
hat  fan-like  emngement ;  their  centn  of  radiation  being 
le  higher  part  of  the  isthmus  which  separatee  the  besin  of 
IsCa  ;  from  the  north-cast  portion  of  the  Black  Sea, 
•«  faci^  M  will  be  seen  hereafter,  of  no  small  significance. 
hecoMt-liiieor  tfio  Bey  of  Iftrtvy  Kiiltak»  on  the  other 
ind,  is  formed  by  a  chain  of  low  calcareous  hills,  oon- 
ituting  the  rjjupart  of  the  plateau  of  Ust  Urt  or  Tarkoman 
i'.iimus,  which  divides  the  Caspian  from  the  Sea  of  Aral ; 
id  it  ie  between  lieed-lands  of  this  hi^  plain  the!  the 
>ng  extension  of  tiiis  bay  termed  tho  KaxMll  («r  Bteek 
Tatcr)  runn  inland,  the  town  of  NoTO  AknadlWVik 
eing  sitnated  near  its  entrance. 

noiihem  heirin  of  the  Caspian  may  be  considered 
)  terminate  on  tho  west  side  with  the  Bay  of  Kuroa,  end 
D  the  ea^t  Nrith  the  hilly  peninsula  of  Mangiahlak,  on 
hich  the  town  of  Novo  Felrovsk  is  sitviit  1.  To  the 
Mtth  of  the  line  joining  these  points^  in  the  parallel  of 
4*  W  N.  lat,  the  weetera  dioM&o  ie  higher,  and  tiie 
iti>r  deepens  consicierably, — thus  forming  the  middle 
•no  of  the  Caspian,  which  may  be  considered  to  extend 
the  south  aa  Cape  Apehemn,  the  eoath-eastern  term  mi 
im  of  the  neat  Caaeiaian  rangsi  This  middle  baein 
MsiveB  ik9  large  timer  Terek,  whidi  diaehergee  itedf  hf 
'Teral  mt  hMj'j  I'Homo  of  them  entering  the  'H  iy  rf  Kuma) 
lircugh  an  a^iuvial  delta;  and  several  smaller  streams 
■■•i:  into  it  from  the  slopee  ot  the  Oaoeaaian  mountains 
hroogh  the  low  plain  which  intervenee  between  their  base 
nd  the  border  of  the  Caspian.  Near  the  most  consider- 
ble  of  these,  the  Kabir  Yalama,  a  rocky  spur  of  the 
^Mcaaus  comes  down  nearly  to  the  eea;  and  a  narrow 
ma  is  thoa  fonned,  wUdi  has  been  Iwlliad  ffima  ireiy 
r.cient  times,  being  formerly  known  aa  the  Jlba/nce  or 
^apuz  Pylce,  and  now  as  the  Fasa  of  Derbend,  this  being 
tmaU  town  built  on  the  declivity  in  which  the  muge 
KBi&atee.  Thoeaatamahoreof  this  portion  of  the  ClaQ>iao 
t  fanned  by  the  plateaa  of  Uet  Urt,  or  **  high  plain,"  a 
t.'T  remarkable  plateau  from  550  to  727  feet  aVjovo  the 
of  the  Caspian,  'which  extends  from  itfl  eastorn  shore 
>  tU  sea  of  Aral,  rising  abruptly  from  loth  seas, and  nmgiog 
Wt400mile«  in  the  north  and  south  direction;  its  north 
ed  tonth  borders  arc  formed  by  a  precipitous  face  or  clul, 
'L.cLi  has  much  the  appearance  of  an  ancient  aeo-margin. 
U  it  is  compoaed  of  later  Tertiary  strata,  its  eleratioii 
Mit  have  ecemred  at  a  time  not  geologically  lemote^  The 
i':0,^1iDd.i  of  the  Ust  Urt  form  an  abrupt  coast-line  along 
lie  uurthern  part  of  the  eastern  bord«»r  of  the  middle  basin, 
nth  oocssional  bays  into  which  acveral  small  streaam  from 
be  plataan  discfaatge  themselves.  Further  south,  however, 
k«  platean  recedes,  and  the  knd  shelves  off  more  gradaally ; 
"ji  Lere  an  extensive  bat  shallow  besin  presents  itself  (of 
(Lick  lEore  will  presently  be  said)  almost  entirely  cut  off 
rom  that  of  the  Caspian,  termed  the  Karaboghai^  or 
Seek  Gulf.  To  tho  south  of  this  the  coast-line  rises  again  ; 
^  s  peninsuia  is  formed  by  an  exten&ion  of  the  Balkan 
^oantsina,  which  may  be  considered  as  forming  the 
^tithem  termination  of  the  middla  basin.  Except  along 
'^i  tbore-lines,  the  depth  of  tUa  bariii  everywhere  eateedee 
l»t  of  the  northern, — being  greatest  in  its  middle  portion, 
'liera  over  a  small  area  it  reaches  400  fathoms,  whilst  it 
pillows  again  toworda  the  south,  where  there  is  a  sort  of 
idge  between  Cape  Apaheron  and  the  Balkan  penineola, 
t  the  average  depth     30  fatbome,  that  separates  it  from 


The  toulhem  basin  imnges  from  the  Balkan  Feninsula  on 
the  east  and  Cape  Apsheron  on  the  west  to  the  shore-line 
fomad  hj  the  haea  of  thamat  £lb«n  range  of  mooataine, 
which  enrres  roond  its  low  ud  ewampy  border,  from 

tho  mruth  of  the  Kur  to  Astrabad,  at  an  avcrago  dis- 
tance of  about  40  milee,  nsing  io  the  peak  of  Sawalan  near 
Tab  reel  to  15,800  feet,  and  in  the  snow-capped  summit  of 
Demavefld,  on  whose  southern  slope  Teheran  is  litiiitcd, 
to  18,600  feet  These  mountains  are  composed  ui  granite 
and  poryhjry,  and  are  covered  with  recent  volcanic 
depoeita.  South  of  Cape  Apehezon,  this  basin  receivee 
the  large  river  Knr,  w£dt  dndna  the  aootbem  elopea  of 
the  Cancaman  range  ;  and  this  is  joined,  st  no  great  di» 
tance  from  its  mouth,  by  another  large  river,  the  Afbs  or 
Arax  (the  ancient  Araxet),  which  forma  the  boondai} 
between  Bnaeian  TtinaOancaaia  and  Peinia.  The  joint 
channel  dbehot^gee  fta  water  by  eevend  mouths,  part  of 

them  opcnii.c  iut  )  tl.e  Culf  of  Agatch,  which  ia  the 

moat  considerable  extension  of  the  nouthern  ba^in.  From 
the  mouths  of  the  Knr  to 'the  Oolf  of  Enseli,  whidi 
reeemblea  the  Karaboghaz  on  a  smaller  scsle,  there  is  no 
considerable  stream  ;  but  not  for  to  the  east  of  the  town 
of  Hcshd  of  which  Enseli  is  tlie  port,  the  Sefjd  or  White 
Biver  diachaiMi  tieelf,  thia  being  fonned  by  the  ounflnenca 
of  the  KiflO-Uien  with  anotiier  eonsideinUo  river,  the  two 
together  draining  r  large  portion  of  the  slopes  of  the 
western  division  of  the  Elburz  range,  and  of  its  extension 
towards  the  Caucasus.  The  southern  border  of  the  Caspian^ 
between  tha  month  of  the  Sefld  and  Aatiabad»  teceivea 
nnmermu  email  etnane  frMtt  the  nordwm  slopes  of  the 

Elbur/-,  \>\\l  no  n  r.sidernble  river;  the  Bay  of  Astrabad, 
however,  receives  at  its  northern  end  the  Attruk,  a 
river  of  considerable  importance,  which  dndns  an  ezteosive 
vdley  enclosed  by  the  mountain  ranges  that  form  the 
sonthcm  l)ordcr  of  the  desert  pbins  of  Khiva.  Ou  the 
eastern  coast,  opposite  to  the  Gulf  of  Kizil-Agatch,  are  the 
Balkan  Boy  and  the  A^ji-Bojur  Bay,  which  lie  between 
entenaionB  of  the  Balkan  Uooiildaal  Oneor hoth  of  thsee 
bays,  it  may  now  be  pretty  confi:!er;tIv  Ftat'd,  formerly 
received  the  mouths  of  the  ancient  Oxui  (now  Am uu  Darin), 
when  it  discharged  itself  into  the  Caspian,  instead  of  into 
tha  Sea  of  Aral ;  and  there  ia  inrther  naaon  to  believa 
that  a  eonmanteatfon  here  at  ona  tfma  existed  between 
ilic  rnsp'iiii  ill  I  1  t'je  Sen  of  Aral,  through  a  furrow  which 
lies  along  the  southern  border  of  the  Ust  Urt,  and  which 
terminates  in  iriiat  was  fonnaily  known  as  tlie  Oolf  of 
Abruphir,  a  southern  extension  of  Lake  Aral  now  dried 
up.  Tiie  depth  of  the  southern  basin  of  the  Caspian  ia 
for  the  moet  pert  considcmble,  ranging  IB  its  aanbal 
portioa  between  300  and  600  fathoms. 

DftMM^e  Jrao.— The  dratnag^arMi  of  Ae  Caspian  is 
much  TAcra  extensive  on  the  north  and  west  titan  on  the 
east  and  south.  The  Tolga  is  estimated  to  dr^in  an  area 
of  M7,MK>  aqnare  sdlea,  and  the  Ural  an  area  of  86,000 
square  milea,— these  two  riven  tug^er  probably  brin|iqg 
down  more  water  than  the  Damibe  and  Oie  Don  pour  into 
the  Black  Seix  "WLen  to  these  wo  add  the  Kuma,  the 
Terek,  the  Arox  and  Kur,  the  Sefid,  and  the  Attruk,  it  is 
obviona  that  the  total  amount  of  river  water  annually 
discharged  into  tho  haain  of  the  Caspian  must  be  almost, 
if  not  quite,  the  w]uai  of  Liiat  which  is  discharged  into  the 
basin  of  the  Black  Bea.  Yet  the  whole  amount  of  frcHh 
water  returned  by  rain  and  riven  to  the  besin  of  the 
Caspian  is  only  sttfidaat  to  oompaliMto  for  the  loss  by 
evaporation  from  its  surface, — aa  is  shown  by  tbc  fnrt  that 
iU  present  level  remains  constant,  or,  if  it  changes  at  all, 
rather  sinks  than  rises.  NtfWtbstthe  level  of  the  Caspian 
was  formerly  abont  the  aamsas  that  of  tha  Black  Sea, 
although  at  preeaot  S4  Cm*  bal»w  il,  la  ahown  \j  the 
main  «(  tfw  ndn  that  UmtA  tha  origirai  n  shais  of 
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til*  HMllMni  barin,  ivUdh,  ttl  Ow  height  of  fram  65  to  80 
feet  aboTe  the  (  resent  level,  have  been  farrowed  out 
into  tooth-ehaped  points  and  aeadlee ;  and  if  the  water 
w«re  again  to  rise  to  that  brcl,  it  woold  oTerfiow 
many  hundred  thousand  square  miles  of  the  soathern 
steppes,  extending  the  area  of  the  basio  s«  far  as  SaratoT. 
Now  supposing  the  Caspian  to  have  been  formerly  in 
ooBunniuoKtioB  with  the  geaaral  oceaaio  area  (which  will 
im  iMNcfl*  Aomn  to  be  aliiMsl  •  eartaintj),  •  redaction 
of  its  level  and  a  contmctim  of  hs  area  would  follow 
u  a  necessary  consequence,  wbenerer  that  communication 
«M  eat  off.  For,  as  the  eyapoiatiwwa  would  have 
iben  Vi^cn  nn.n-'h  ^i:^rp!it(>r  t.han  it  is  at  present,  whibt 
the  drainage  area  wouid  have  been  the  Bame,  there  must 
htm  been  a  great  excess  of  loss  bj  evaporation  over  the 
mtor  ntumed  by  rain  and  livtn;  tad  this  ezcsas,  jtro- 
dadng  a  reduction  of  lerel,  would  h«T»  rednoed  the  area 
(f  the  northern  aLalluw  portion,  until  it  contracted  itaelf 
within  its  pneent  limits.  That  this  reduction  was  rapid, 
ii  indiealM  bj  two  aet* of  facts;— Anl, ike absanoa of  any 
erosion  of  rocks  between  the  level  of  the  n!d  erosion  and 
the  present  level ;  and  second,  the  fan-hice  arrangement  of 
the  timcuu  and  intenreninf  iiyort  on  the  north-west  shore, 
which  malcos  it  difficult  to  suppose  that  these  channels  can 
have  been  formed  except  by  the  furrowing  of  the  soft  soil 
daring  the  sinking  of  the  water,  oorresponding  to  that 
wfaub  »  M0B  oa  a  small  scale  on  the  muddy  banks  of  a 
isaattinir  in  wUeh  dia  witar  is  being  rapidly  lowered  by 
the  opening  of  a  sluice-gate. 

Salinkif  tkt  Water  qf  the  Caqnan. — ^It  might  have 
been  antidpatod  1^  audi  ft  vadnelbn  in  tlM  vdnoM  of 
the  Caspian  wator  as  must  have  taken  place  iii  thi?  lower- 
ing oi  Its  level,  wouid  have  shown  itself  (as  in  tl  j  Dead 
8aft)is  an  increase  of  its  salinity  ;  whereas  the  fact  is  Lnat 
the  proportion  of  salt  in  the  water  of  the  Caspian,  thoogh 
varying  in  different  parts  of  the  basin,  and  also  at  different 
seasons,  is  g> nendly  much  less  thsa  tin  pmpovtioa  in 
ooaanio  and  even  in  Black  S«a  water. 

la  ibe  ttorthem  portioa,  whose  shallownsss  causes  the 

enormona  nmor.nt  of  fresh  vruter  Ijronght  down  by  tliri 
Volga,  the  Ural,  and  the  Terek  to  exert  the  greatest  diluting 
jaflnSHS^  die  salinity  is  so  slight  (aspeoally  when  the 
ordinary  rolvmc  of  theic  rivers  is  anrnipnted  by  the  melt- 
ing of  the  buuwb)  that  the  wat^r  is  dnakable,  its  specific  i 
gravity  not  being  higher  than  l-OOie.  In  the  central  and 
soathMB  basios,  on  the  other  band,  which  ooataia  a  body 
of  «R  water  too  large  to  be  Chw  dFoeted,  the  salinity  is 
stated  by  Von  Baer  to  bo  about  l  i  t  third  that  of  ordinary 
sea-water,  die  average  sp.  gr.  b«ing  about  l-OOS.  This  r»> 
dnction  from  what  msy  be  presomsd  to  liava  beaa  its 
original  amount  seems  fully  pxpl-iinrd  by  Vr  n  Baer.  who 
traces  it  to  the  number  of  ahailow  lagoona  with  which  the 
basin  is  snrroonded,  every  one  of  them  batng  a  sort  of 
natoial  salt-pan  for  the  evaporation  of  the  wat^r  and  the 
deposit  of  its  mline  matter  in  the  solid  form.  The  prooees 
may  be  well  studied  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Novo  Petrovsk, 
where  what  was  fonner]|y  a  bay  is  now  dividadinto  a  huge 
Bvmber  of  barins  presenting  even,-  degree  *of  a^ine  eon- 
centration.  One  of  thc^.:  ."^.till  ociiasiomtlly  r«-ci-ivi"i  ivntfr 
ttom  the  sea,  and  has  deposited  on  its  banks  only  a  thin 
layer  of  ssit ;  a  second,  likewiss  linll  of  watw,  has  its 
bottom  covered  b\  a  thick  crost  of  rose-coloured  crystals 
like  a  pavement  of  marble;  a  third  exhibits  a  compact 
mass  of  salt,  on  which  are  pools  of  water  whose  surface  is 
morathaaa  yard  below  the  level  of  the  sea;  and  a  fourth 
bas  lost  all  its  water  by  evaporation,  the  stratum  of  salt 
left  behind  boLDg  now  covered  with  sand  A  similar 
eonoentration  is  taking  place  in  the  Kacasa;  for  aotwith- 
ataadiac  tha  pniiadlf  of  Oa  moMlto  of  tto  uial  and  y olga, 
^poportioo  ofislltbiMrini  to ioob  a dvoa  (tka ifk 


gr.  bsing  1-067;  that  animal  life  is  ahnost,  if  not  cntirelyv 

suppressed.  In  the  Peninsuln  of  Apsheron,  again,  there 
are  ten  salt  lakes,  from  one  of  which  10,000  tons  of  salt 
are  annually  obtained. 

This  process  of  dimination  goes  on,  howorar,  ita 
greatest  scale  ia  the  Karaboghaz,  whose  tisaHy  otteolar 
fihttllow  i  ijiii,  ar.out  90  miles  a  r.  b-i,  Is  almost  entirely 
cut  off  from  the  Caspiaa  by  a  long  narrow  spit  of  land, 
oomaonicstaag  witb  it  by  a  ebannsl  wbkii  is  not  more 
than  about  150  yards  broad  and  5  feet  deep.  Through 
this  channel  a  current  u  stated  by  Von  Baer  to  be 
continnally  running  inwards  (during  the  summer  months^ 
at  least)  at  an  average  rate  of  three  miles  per  hour ;  this 
rate  being  accelerated  by  westerly  and  retarded  by  easterly 
winds,  but  never  flowing  at  leas  than  a  mile  and  a  half  per 
hour.  The  navi^^rs  of  the  Caspian,  and  the  Turkoman 
nomads  wbo  wander  on  its  shores,  stiiiek  with  the  oonstaat 

an'l  nni?w>:-rvin;^  co'.irso  of  this  current,  hive  supposed 
that  Its  waters  pass  down  into  a  subterranean  abyss,  through 
which  they  reach  either  the  Persian  Oulf  or  the  Black  Sea,— 
an  hypothnais  for  which  there  is  not  the  least  foundation, 
and  which  is  directly  negaiivud  by  comparison  of  levels. 
Tha  onirsnA  is  taally  due  to  the  indraught  produced  by 
the  excess  of  evaporation  from  tha  snrfaoe  of  the  bssin, 
which  is  exposed  to  every  wind  and  to  iateose  snmmer 
heat,  and  which  receives  very  littk  ru'iira  from  streams. 
The  small  depth  of  the  bar  seems  to  prevent  the  return  of 
a  oooBtor^amat  of  highly  salino  water,  soA  a^  ia  tha 
Strait  of  Gibraltar,  keeps  down  the  salinity  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean (see  hlu>lTERnAN£A2«),  none  such  having  been 
detected  by  tha  carsfid  investigations  of  Yon  Baer.  And 
thus  there  is  a  progreftfivcly  increasing  c  f^centratinn  of  tho 
contente  of  the  basin  of  the  Karabugliaz,  so  that  scala 
which  used  to  frequent  it  are  no  longer  found  tlicre,  and 
its  borders  are  entirely  destitute  of  vegetation.  lAysia  of 
salt  are  being  deposited  on  the  mud  at  the  bottom  ;  and 
the  sounding-line,  when  scarcely  out  of  tho  water,  is 
covered  with  saline  crystals.  Talung  the  lowest  estimates 
of  tbe  aslinity  of  the  Gkspian  water,  of  the  width  and  depth 
nf  the  channel,  and  of  the  speetl  of  tho  cirrtnt,  Von  Baer 
has  shown  that  the  Karaboghaz  daily  withdraws  from  tho 
C^pian  the  enormous  quantity  of  350,000  tons  of  salt 

Now,  if  3uch  ?.r.  clcvatirjij  uf  tiic  1  ar  were  to  take  place 
a-H  nhuuld  cut  oti  the  boaiu  of  the  Kuraboghaz  from  that  of 
the  Caspian,  tha  former  wonld  quickly  diminish  in  ex- 
tea^  and  tlia  oonosntratiom  of  its  waters  would  causo  an 
ineraased  daposit  of  salt  to  tabs  plaea  on  its  bottom. 
According  to  the  proportion  between  tho  evaporation  frinri 
the  area  so  reduced  and  the  return  of  freah  water  by  rain 
and  stnans,  the  Karabogbas  wonld  either  bo  ooavsrtod 
into  a  shallow  lake  of  extremely  salt  water,  or  into  a  salt 
mar&h,  or  might  altogothor  dry  up  and  disappear,  leaving 
behind  it  a  thick  bed  of  "  rock-salt "  resembling  tlio 
deposits  contained  in  the  Saliferous  strata  of  various 
geological  periods.  Thece  several  conditions  all  obtain  at 
the  present  time  in  different  parts  of  the  great  area  of  tbe 
steppes  of  Southern  Bosna.  There  are  several  small  salt 
lakes  wbicb  recnvo  water  enougb  from  rain,  anew,  and 
Btreams  to  com]  t  s  iti  for  the  loss  they  sustain  by  evaporo' 
ttoo  ;  these  especially  occur  in  the  Kirghis  steppes,  which 
lie  to  the  north-east  of  iVi^trakhan,  between  the  Valga  aad 

the  Mcnj^odinr  Fli!!'!  th.it  I'L.rm  tho  southrni  extremitv 
of  tbe  Lrai  range  ;  the  most  notuble  of  them  being  Lake 
Elton;  which  lies  about  200  miles  to  the  north  of  tlia 
present  bordor  of  tha  Caspian,  and  from  wbidi  k^ia 
qnantitfes  of  aslt  sre  annually  procured.  Hiere  an  lai^ 
tracts  of  these  steppes,  again,  which  an  alternately  muddy 
and  white  with  salt,  according  as  they  are  moistened  fagr 
rain  or  dried  up  by  the  iieat  of  the  son ;  <ma  of  tbsaa^ 
4)tiaf  bslman  Lsks  £ltoB  tod  tha  Bim  Und,  oosofSBB  « 
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depre«sedl  area  about  79  feet  tt!ow  the  present  level  of  the 
OaafHaa,  sod  moira  than  160  f«ei  bebw  that  <rf  tlw  Bkck 
Sm.  Efoiywhora  tiu  nnd  of  theae  Bt«ppea  «ontaiiii  u 
admiztare  of  salt  ;  and  there  aro  varicuB  local  accomola- 
tiona  of  aalt,  ol'len  associated  with  marl,  having  ah  alls  and 
igh4x>nea  imbedded  in  them,  and  thua  clearly  marking  the 
aitc*  of  lakes  which  survived  for  a  liins  the  reduction  of  level 
Aod  recession  of  the  northern  border  of  tho  Caspian,  but 
which  are  now  entirely  dried  up. 

ClimaU  «f  tkt  Co^ptoik-^The  temperature  of  the  Caspian 
area  is  remarkable  for  its  wide  ruugc,  both  geographical 
2r.1l  S'l..-.  n  il, — the  d:;Tir(  [i  0  between  the  mean  winter 
temperatures  of  ita  Dortbera  and  oouthem  extremitica  being 
feij  great,  wbibt  ovw  Hi  whole  esteni  a  lugk  BOflimer 
temper  .*Tir'"  prevoila.  The  January  isotherm  of  15*  skirts 
da  northern  border ;  that  of  20"  crossca  it  at  the  line  of 
diTision  between  ita  northern  and  middle  baaina ;  that  of 
Z^''  crosses  it  between  its  middle  and  its  southern  portions; 
ici  that  of  10''  ekirta  its  southern  border.  Thua  between 
the  mean  winter  temperatures  of  the  northern  and  southern 
aitnmitiM  of  the  C^a{uau  there  is  a  ftogtx^kicai  nrngt  of 
0*.  These  means,  however,  do  not  itidieate  the  extremely 
h-^  tr-mp..Tatur':.3  whirli  jiTovail  ovcr  the  whole  region  of 
tit«  eteppea  during  the  prevalence  of  north-east  winds; 
a«  themMmatflr  then  sinking  to  -  20*,  or  even  lower,  on 
the  leTe!  areas,  whilst  on  the  elevated  plateau  of  Ust  Urt 
t  temperature  of  -  30''  is  nothing  remarkable.^  The 
Jolj  iaotherm  <tf  70*,  again,  crosses  the  middle  hasiii  of 
Qm  Caapiaa,  naarlj'  ooiiiadiiig  with  the  Jaamxf  isolhsnii 
of  25°  ;  and  that  of  Airts  the  sonthem  hnder  of  the 
nearly  c  in  i  ling  with  tho  January  isotherm  of  40';  so 
that  the  tnean  annvat  range  ia  60°  over  the  northern  porUon 
•rifcAlMaiii,atid40*aititssw9tbemsstfenitj.  Theeesnm- 
^er  rneans  give  no  truer  indication  than  the  winter  means 
at  ti^  extremes  of  temperature  occasional] j  reached ;  thua 
Major  Wood  saw  the  thermometer  mark  llO'  in  the  shade 
^3  the  bank  of  the  Ozus,  recalling  to  his  recollection  the 
:!:tense  heat  of  Annealy  Bay  in  the  Abyssinian  expedition. 

The  shallow  northern  basin  of  the  Caspian  is  frozen 
dahng  tho  eatin  wintoTf  and  the  ice  aometimee  extends  to 
Ae  oniiddle  bamn ;  the  deep  sonthera  hasitt  on  die  odier 
kand,  ifl  never  fmcm  over. 

Hie  prevalent  winds  of  the  Caspian  are  the  south-east, 
9kSA  wially  blow  between  OetOMr  snd  ICarch,  and  the 
corth  or  tjorih-west,  which  are  common  betrvpcn  July  and 
September.  Thay  sometimes  continue  with  great  violence 
far  days  together,  rendering  navigation  dangerous,  and 
ianadatincE  the  shores,  wherater  thaee  aia  kiw  and  flat, 
apinst  which  tbcy  blow.  The  same  cause  tends  to  distoA 
•je  general  level  of  tt';  wattr,  ivhicli  is  raised  or  lowered 
bj  from  4  to  8  feet  at  the  north  or  the  south  end  of  the 
Issin,  Meording  to  direetiMi  of  the  wind;  and  when 
this  changes  suddenly,  as  it  often  does,  strong  currents  are 
Itnerated.  There  are  no  perceptible  tides  in  the  Caspian  ; 
aatd  the  changes  of  level  oocMianally  observed  without  any 
wind  to  account  for  them  seem  attributable  on  the  one 
hand  to  inequality  between  the  evaporation  and  the  return 
of  water  by  rain  and  rivera,  and  on  the  other  to  differences 
k  atmosphwie  preesnre  between  one  part  of  the  area  and 
saDHwr,  tneh  as  alter  the  bvel  of-^  Bsltie  (see  Baxvio). 
It  was  stated  by  Colonel  Monteith  (Royal  Geogrnphical 
JommnI,  vol.  iii.),  that  during  hia  residence  in  that  part  of 
Asia  from  1811  to  1828,  the  Caspian,  "  as  well  ss  every 
-th(?T  lalcL  in  r  J rsia,  had  sensibly  decreased  in  dnrth but 
uxor  ding  to  the  information  given  him  by  the  inhabitants 
of  Enzeli,  there  is  a  rise  and  fall  of  several  feet  in  periods 
«f  thii^  f«ii*t  vai  Yott  BtK,  by  whom  the  question  was 
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carefully  «xamined,  could  not  obtain  an  evidence  that  <u>y 
eontinnoaa  ndaotUm  of  level  ia  at  present  in  vngftm, 
Thars  Is  indeed  teaaoii  to  helieTe  tibU  the  Isfttt  of  the 

Caapian  wa.s  lu  c  much  laioer  than  it  ia  at  present ;  for  at 
Derbend,  whuae  foundation  ia  aaaigned  to  Alexander, 
masonry  has  been  aaeerlained  to  exist  at  a  depth  of  00 
feet  below  the  present  jicrfT^"  level;  and  as  it  is  recorded 
that  the  Khorasu  mti  1  n  aue  an  offer  to  Alexander  to  conduct 
hia  army  to  Col  iiL  .  :t  would  sccni  aa  if  the  ridge  at  the 
southern  end  of  what  is  now  the  middle  basin  could  thoB 
have  Keen  crciesed  dij-ehod.  This  does  not  appear  very 
improbable,  if,  iis  ancient  geographers  and  historiaiis  ex- 
plicitly atat^  the  Yolg»  flowed  in  their  time,  not  into  the 
Oaapian,  bvt  into  the  Sea  of  AaoS;— a  condition  which  taea» 
to  have  persisted  as  late  as  the  5th  century.  Tlie  cLiinnel 
of  its  lower  part  would  then  have  b««!u  that  of  tho  present 
River  Don,  which  at  one  part  approachea  so  closely  to  that 
of  the  Volga,  that  the  two  ai»  onited  by  a  oanal  of  less 
than  50  miles'  length. 

Fauna  of  the  Caspian. — The  animal  life  of  this  inland 
sea  presents  a  remarkable  admixture  of  marine  and  fresh* 
water  typea.  The  presence  of  seahi  and  herrings  seems  an 
unmistakable  indication  of  its  former  communication  with 
the  ocean,— Mind  this  rather  northwards  with  the  Fular  8ea 
than  westwards  through  the  Black  Bea  and  Mediterranean. 
Again,  the  Caspian  n1  rnic!  •  salmon,  a  fish  that  may  be 
considered  essentmlly  marine,  though  resorting  to  rivers  to 
breed.  And  among  its  most  notable  and  valuable  inhabi- 
tanta  are  four  species  (rf  Stwimtida^  the  sturgeon,  tha 
sterlet,  the  sevriouga,  and  tte  hdnga— winch  ate  sessntislly 
estuary  fish,  ascending  rivcra  frcm  thuir  mouths.  The 
fisheries  are  extremely  valuable, — a  very  large  amount  of 
fish  being  salted  for  transmiaaion  to  distant  parts,  whUa 
the  Sturionide  afford  tho  principal  ejp;ly  of  caviare 
(prepared  from  their  roe)  and  of  iaiuglasii  ^their  awim- 
bladders  cut  into  strips)  for  tha  WBolo  worid.  Th« 
Molluscan  fauna  is  »<^'t  by  any  means  proportionattjr 
numerous  or  varied.  It  principally  consists  of  tnese  wide- 
spread maritje  forma  which  are  able  to  adapt  themselves  to 
a  variety  of  conditions,  and  especially  to  a  deduction  in  the 
salinity  of  th«  WBtan  they  inhabit^  whadi  (as  in  tta  paiaUM 
case  of  the  Caltio)  Iqnds  to  dw«f  tht  iioen  ol  moUnsfce 
subjected  to  it 

Naphtha  and  Petroleum  Springi. — ^Various  parts  of  the 
shore  of  the  Caspian  abound  in  naphtha  and  petroleum. 
This  ia  especially  the  cose  with  the  Peninsula  of  Apsheron, 
and  with  the  Liland  of  Tchilehon  or  Naphthalia^  which  lies 
near  the  opposite  coast,  off  the  B^of  &lkan.  The  whole 
eoilof  Apsheron  fssaidto  be satniated  with  naphtha,  whieb 
rises  wherever  a  hole  ia  bored;  and  round  the  town  of 
Baku  there  are  nearly  a  hundred  bituminous  springs,  from 
manj  of  whidi  eonaideiaUe  supplies  of  naphtha  are  drawn. 
Some  of  these  nre  co-istantly  turning;  and  one  of  them, 
termed  the  "burning  field,"  was  formerly  a  celebrated 
"  shrine  of  grace  "  to  the  Ghebeia  or  Parsees,  multitudes  of 
pilmms  resorting  to  it^  es  Mahometans  do  to  Mecca. 

Forwur  Xstmt  if  Me  C<upi«m.-^YTam  what  has  been 
stated,  there  can  be  no  n  nuble  doubt  (1)  that  the  area 
of  the  Caspian  must  have  formerly  b«en  much  more  exten- 
sive than  at  pteesnt,  and  (2)  that  it  must  at  somo  time 
have  had  free  conimnti''-ntic!i  with  the  ocean.  It  wasLing 
since  pointed  out  by  Dallas  that  the  presence  of  ealt  lakes, 
dry  aaline  deposits,  and  aea  shells  of  the  same  species  as 
those  now  inhalating  the  CaspiaQ,  over  n  veiy  huge  extent 
of  the  steppes  to  the  east,  n<n1h,  and  west  of  the  present 
basin,  can  only  be  accounted  for  on  such  an  hypothc:  i--  ; 
and  he  traced  out  what  may  pruhably  be  regarded  as  a 
northern  shore-line,  along  the  baae  of  the  V<IBgo4|or  hills. 
Further,  tbo  fnv.na  of  tho  Co.«pian  corresponds  &o  rctnark- 
ably  with  that  of  tho  Black  bea  ou  the  oue  aide,  and  with 
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thii  of  the  Sea  of  Aral  on  tbe  other,  that  it  can  scarcely 
fas  doabtfld  tlugr  «w*  lomeilj  in  ina  eommaiucatioo 
with  one  othar;  mA  An  Ubm  A  fhia  flanianuilettioB  «•& 

be  prettj  oertdnlj  traced  out  hj  the  peculiar  lowuess  of 
tha  lavela.  Thua  between  the  Caspian  aad  the  Black  Sea, 
or  wdiar  Aa  Sea  of  Axofl,  it  iroiild  have  lain  aeRiii  the 
low-lyiog  portion  of  thf?  flti?pp^,  which  is  at  present  a 
reoeptade  for  the  drataa.1^0  of  iheHurrouodiug  area,  forming 
the  long  and  shallow  Lake  Manytach.  And  between  the 
Caapian  and  the  Aral  Sea  it  vmbtkHj  loUowad  both  tha 
northern  and  the  eonthem  bordets  of  the  Uat  ITr^  whieli 
woald  have  thua  formeLl  an  insiiLited  pljitFf)riii.  If  the 
alavatioB  of  level  were  eufficieotljr  great  to  raiae  tbe  water 
itt  LilM  Afal  to  tha  baight  wlueh  H  liad  in  former  times 
(aa  ia  shown  by  various  clearly  diacomible  landmark?),  it 
UDold  have  overflowed  a  large  area  to  the  south  ako  ;  and 
of  tilia  agaiOt  acme  part*  of  the  ooast-line  are  traceable. 
A  very  alight  farther  elevation  would  bring  it  into  oom- 
muoicatioa  with  the  Arctic  Sea. 

There  ia  muoh  to  support  this  view,  not  only  in  the 
wiitingi  oi  nneiant  geographaia  and  in  tha  incidantal 
notkaa  nldA  lisva  beien  gleaned  fraoi  tta  Mooida  of  early 
travel,  but  also  in  the  pbysicul  relations  of  the  three  basins 
now  forming  separate  Bea&  Tor  if  tha  ontlet  of  the 
Boapbonis  wore  dosed,  the  progNMlva  aoooBUilatioB  of  the 

excess  of  fresh  writer  which  nt  prpsfnt  escapes  from  the 
Biack  Sea  by  tbit  chaaiitui  ^soo  bLA.CS.  iSax),  would  in  no 
long  time  cause  an  overflow  into  Iko  bann  al  the  Caspian  ; 
ainoa^  although  the  Black  Sea  proper  ia  aapaiated  from  the 
aootbem  portion  of  the  Caspian  by  the  moanteinous  region 
of  the  Caucasus,  yet  between  the  Rea  of  Azofif  and  the 
northern  portion  of  the  Caapian  there  ia  o^lj  tbe  low 
eteppe  inluAitad  hf  flia  Don  OoaMelta  and  tbe  Kalmneka ; 
and,  acoordiog  to  Major  Wood,  an  elevation  of  the  Black 
Sea  to  no  more  than  23  feet  above  its  present  level  would 
cause  J I  t  n  overflow  into  the  basiu  of  tha  Caspian  hf  the 
linci  uf  tho  Manytsch,  The  continuance  of  such  an  overflow 
would  in  tiuio  ruiso  the  Caapian  to  the  eamo  level,  and 
woold  thus  prodnce  (as  already  shown)  an  immense 
iteiiwon  of  ita  ocaa.  Jfor  although  that  area  would  be 
(nvvaatad  hf  lha  fntarporftioD  of  the  Uat  f7it  from  directly 
spreading  towards  the  Sua  uf  Aral,  yet  a  continued  rise 
of  the  Caspian  would  enable  its  water  to  find  ita  way 
iJong  the  north  andaoath  of  that  plateau,  ao  aa  to  astend 
itself  over  n  lnr!«>  part  of  the  Aralo-Caspian  depression, 
including  whul  lit  auw  the  isolated  Sea  of  Aral,  and 
completely  surrounding  the  Ust  Urt,  which  would  rise  as 
an  island  in  the  midst  of  it  A  rise  of  158  feat  above  the 
aea  would  bring  it  np  to  the  level  of  the  Soa  of  Aral ;  and 
it  is  considered  by  Major  Wood  that  a  further  rise  of  about 
63  foet,  making  220  feet  in  all»  of  which  there  ia  distinct 
•vidonea  in  borisontal  «ater*atailc%  wodd  eaoM  tbia 
Asiatic  Ifediterranean  to  overflow  ita  northern  boundary 
into  the  watershed  of  the  Tobol,  one  of  tbe  tributaries  of 
the  Obi,  through  which  its  water  would  be  discharged  into 
Polar  Sea.  Ati'I  it  is  a  fai"t  of  nn  little  interest,  th-.t  Hie 
existence  of  uuch  n  coiumuuicuUau  betw&ea  tbe  Aiulo- 
Cospiao  basin  and  the  Northern  Oc^ui  was  moildiatilietly 
affinned  bj  Stinbo  and  otbar  nnciant  googmpheni. 

Now,  aa  tbora  fa  Urong  naaon  to  suspect,  from  tbe 
evidence  of  rcceut  volcanic  change  in  that  locality,  that 
tha  waning  of  the  Bosphorua  took  place  within  a  period 
vbieh,  gaMogieaUy  speaking,  wtt  mj  racen^  it  do«i  not 
aaom  at  all  improbable  that  this  event  (v^  hich  some  writers 
idantify  with  the  deluge  of  Deucalion)  was  the  commonce- 
flMDt  of  ft  aeries  of  changes,  by  which  the  '*  Aaittio  ICeditoi^ 
tanaan'  came  to  be  divided  into  the  three  separate  basins 
wldcb  BOW  constitute  its  "survivals."  Soppoaing,  then, 
the  level  and  extent  of  this  great  inland  sea  to  have 
bean  lonaarl/  aocb  aa  just  deacribed,  tha  effect  of  tha 


opening  of  the  Bosphorus  would  of  course  be  to  lower  its 
anifaoa  and  to  eontraet  ita  area.  Bo  long  la  tba  Caqpiaa 
lotidnad  ita  eommonioation  witb  tba  BuMik  Sai»  it  woold 

remain  at  the  general  ooeauio  level, — the  exeeaa  of  the  river 
drainage  into  the  western  basin  (including  that  of  the 
Volga)  supplying  what  was  deficient  in  the  aastaro.  But 
if,  by  a  f  light  elevation  of  the  intervening  isthmus,  this 
commuuicaiiun  were  cut  off,  the  excess  of  evaporation  over 
tha  Caspian  area  (which  would  have  been  previouBlj  separ- 
•tad  friMn  the  Aral  Sea)  would  have  reduced  its  level  all 
tiko  mora  rapidly,  wh«n  tbe  Volga,  which  now  furnishes  ita 
principal  supply,  was  rot  one  ot  its  affluents  ;  and  wo  can 
thus  account  for  that  depression  of  its  surface  much  below 
its  present  level,  whidi  aeema  to  bava  aatisted  in  tbo  time 
of  Alexander.  By  the  subsequent  deflection  of  the  lower 
part  of  the  Yolga  from  the  Sea  of  AioS  into  tbe  basin  of 
the  Caapian,  the  level  of  the  latter  would  h&ve  been  raised 
again,  and  ita  area  extended,  until  that  equality  came  to  be 
astaUidied  between  the  evaporation-loss  and  the  river* 
supply  which  obtains  at  the  preaent  time. 

The  ohaogaa  produced  in  the  eastern  portion  of  tho 
"  Ailatia  Uadttamnaaa  *  by  the  opening  of  the  Bosphorua 
would  have  been  yet  more  considerable.  In  consequence 
of  the  greater  elevation  of  tbe  Araliao  area,  a  comparatively 
sli^it  ndnction  of  level  would  have  servod  to  lay  dry  n 
large  proportion  of  it,  and  to  cutoff  all  comminiimtion  Trit[i 
tbo  Caspian  except  by  a  narrow  outlet;  and  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  level  in  what  thenceforth  existed  aa  an  isolated 
basin  would  depend  upon  the  relation  between  its  evapom' 
tion  and  ila  river-aupply.  This  supply  ia  mainly  derived 
from  two  principal  rivers  : — tho  Syr  Darya  (tho  ancient 
Jamrtet),  which  takes  its  riae  io  the  high  valleya  to  tha 
flaat  of  B^kand»  flowa  tbioa|^  that  hbaoata  in  •  waaterly 
direction,  and  now,  after  passing  Khojend,  turns  suddenly 
northwards,  and  then  to  the  north-west,  and  finally  discharges 
itself  into  the  Sea  of  Aral  near  its  northern  extremity ;  and 
the  Amou  Darya  (tho  ancient  Oxus),  which  rises  in  the 
plateau  of  Pamir  and  the  bigb  valleys  of  the  Hindu  Kuisb— 
its  sources  being  in  clo»a  proximity  to  ihme  of  the  Indus, — 
and  then,  rapidly  desceodiitg  into  tbe  neat  Toceoninn 
Phiin,  at  preaent  ooDtinues  onwarda  ia  a  nortb^west  dfaeetton 
to  Khiva,  after  passing  which  it  flows  into  the  southeru  end 
of  the  Aral  Sea.  A  large  prc^rtion  of  tbe  water  of  both 
tbaaa  riven,  bowever,  ia  wididrawn  from  them  in  the  latter 
part  of  their  coarse, — partly  by  percolation  through  the 
sandy  soil  (there  being  no" defined  river-beds),  and  partly 
through  the  Wlamive  irrigation  by  which  tho  dwolleie 
along  their  course  render  productive  the  otherwise  barren 
land.  The  supply  which  they  bring  to  the  existing  Aral 
Sea  does  not  suffico  to  keep  it  up  to  ita  preAent  level,  as  is 
proved  by  recent  exact  observation ;  and  it  is  clear,  tharo> 
fore,  that  even  the  whole  body  of  water  they  bring  down 
could  not  have  maintained  the  level  of  the  far  larger  area 
over  wbicb  it  must  have  originally  spread,  and  that  thia 
must  consequently  have  been  rapidly  reduced.  Now  there 
i?  very  distinct  ovid?Miet\  both  Iiiatuncal  and  physical,  that 
tho  Uxus,  wittin  a  comparatively  recent  period,  flowed 
westwards  across  the  desert  of  Khwarexm,  near  the  parallel 
of  39°  N.,  and  diich:.^ged  itself  into  the  Ca^ian  baain 
through  the  Bdkan  Bay.  And  there  is  obo  mueb  Teaaon 
to  believe  thiit  the  Syr  Darya  also,  or  a  considerablo  part 
of  it^  once  flowed  weetwarda  where  it  now  takes  ita 
Bordieilj  bend,  enMaed  the  daaetl  of  Kiwi  Koon,  ami 
finding  its  way  into  tho  Uzboy  furrow  which  akirts  tho 
southern  border  of  the  Ust  Urt,  poured  its  water  into  tbe 
Caspian.  Thus  the  area  now  occupied  by  tbe  Aral  Sea, 
deprived  of  its  two  main  affluents,  must 'either  have  entirely 
dried  up,  or  have  been  reduced  to  a  aalt  marsh,  nntO  tt 
change  in  their  eottiw  filled iti  buia  to  lOBMwbal above  its 
preaent  lev«l 
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Thm  it  irould  tppesr  tliit  t1i«  eonditkm  of  tin  Anlo- 

Caspian  area  nvis:  l... vi  Mn  ji  rgone  Tery  considerable 
alterations  witkin  the  historic  period  ;  and  it  ia  main- 
tained by  Major  Wood  (The  Skorti  of  Lake  Aral,  1876) 

—  who  has  reeentlj  invpstigatcd  tho  whole  E-jhjr-ct  b-th 
.  ^lyiiic&lij  aiiii  iiisloricaiiy, — that  these  alteratioos  may  Lave 
iken  place  withoot  any  aach  geological  diatorbanccs  oa 
aoma  j^jaical  geograpbera  h&ve  suppoaed  necaaiMy.  Soma 
of  thoao  changes,  he  argues,  may  be  fairly  tttmuttd  to 
kuinan  ai; n which  can  be  Bhuwa  to  have  exerted  acon- 
aiderable  influence,  not  only  On  the  amooot  of  water  carried 
•bog  by  the  two  great  rivan  of  flio  AnIiaD  um,  hnt 
•ven,  it  is  probable,  on  their  course. 

But  tho  hypothesis  of  an  Asiatic  Mediterranean  will  not 
of  itaelf  accoant  for  the  facta  which  indicate  that  its  baain 
waa  formadlf  in  frea  commnniwUion  with  the  geoanl 
oeaaaio  mw.  For  •>  tho  walar  «t  tills  great  idandl  aea 
must  have  risen  to  220  feet  above  ita  preeent  level,  to 
have  escaped  acrott  the  ridge  that  formed  ita  northern 
boandary,  into  the  watenhed  of  the  Obi,  only  an  outward 
or  overflow  oorrent  coald  have  paaaed  that  ridge,  and  no 
aea-water  conid  have  entered  the  baain  from  the  outside. 
Hence  the  saltnefts,  not  only  of  tho  water  of  tho  Caspian 
and  Aral  aeaa,  but  of  that  of  the  atuoerooa  lakes  atill 
fiemainiag  In  tbo  neal  dapraaaad  apota  lormatfy  covered 
by  tho  Astatic  Mediterranean,  together  with  the  largo 
iJmixture  of  salt  in  the  saud  that  covera  what  is  now  its 
dried-up  bed,  can  only  be  aa(mB|ad  for  on  the  snppoaition 
lhal  thia  'Aaiatie  MaditaRanaan  iraa  itself  a  "  aorvival " 
of  aa  eztaaaion  of  tho  oeaanie  area  properly  ao  called, — 
retaining  not  only  much  of  its  salinicy,  but  a  portion  of  ita 
characteristic  fauna.  And  this  conclusion  derivea  confirma- 
tion fnmi  ttia  fact  (ascertained  by  the  reaeardiaa  of  tha 
f'a-i^i^n  naluralint,  BogdanofT)  that  the  y'^r.r  f:rinn  may 
w  traced  through  the  Buccesaion  of  salt  iakos  lying  to  the 
north  of  the  Aral  Sea,  and  that  its  proportion  increases  as 
wa  approach  the  Polar  Ocean.  Now  it  is  certain  thai  tha 
wMa  of  fhia  area  waa  aobmerged  during  tha  Orataeaooa 
period, — what  it  now  the  North  Atlantic  Ocean  having 
then  extended  (with  little  interroption  of  ita  continuity) 
irom  the  American  ^ontuMOt  toSiberia.  The  general  rise 
of  the  Asiatic  and  European  part  of  its  sea-bed,  which 
took  place  at  the  end  of  the  Secondary  period,  may  not 
improbably  have  cut  off  the  Ajiatic  Mediterranean,  cncla^- 
iog  it  within  the  iimita  already  pointed  oot,  and  at  the 
•Mna  tunc  elevating  it  above  iho  geowml  level  of  the  aaa. 
Under  these  conditions  it  would  have  for  some  tinne  rtjtained 
mach  of  its  original  saltneas  ;  and  this  Be«a>s  the  explana* 
tion  of  tho  fact  that  the  marine  shells  which  are  now 
lottamd  over  tha  ancianft  acnbad,  and  are  occaaiooaUy 
fbosd  ocenmnlated  in  manee,  are  nodi  larger  than  the 
ihelUof  tho  san.u  npi  l  ies  now  inhabiting  the  weakly-saline 
Caspiso.  If  tho  nver-drainage  into  this  area  were  more 
tltin  saflicient  to  equalise  it*  loaa  by  evaporation,  it  may 
hare  rcniiinLd  without  any  essential  alteration  of  its  con- 
di'.ion.s,  uuLti  the  opening  of  the  Boephoms  initiated  a  new 
vicc<^ion  of  changes,  which  in  the  case  of  the  Aral  Sea 
tpgm  to  baatiU  in  prograai.  In  this  later  ancocaaion,  sneb 
wvatfoBs  in  die  coonae  of  Uia  two  great  xivara  of  Oa 
Arulian  area  as  are  distinctly  indicated  by  hiistorical  as  ■ 
"t:U  OS  physical  evidence  must  have  exerted  a  very  impor- 
liut  infineace ;  and  a  due  appreciation  of  the  reanlts  of 
thsia  atearationa  aeema  (as  already  shown)  to  afford  the 
dna  to  tiie  differences  in  the  accoanta  that  have  been 
fiten  of  the  Aral  Sea  within  tho  historic  period- 

BMiogrt^y. — In  addition  to  the  wiitinas  of  Professor 
VoB  Bear  and  Major  Wood,  of  wlneb  epedd  monlion  luia 

tlr^dy  been  Tnade,  the  stndcnt  of  the  physicnl  pnngraphy 
of  the  Aralo-Caspian  area  should  refer  to  the  discussion 

fcrtwst  Sir  Eodeiidt  Mnrchiaoa  nnd  ^  "Emrf  BawUnmi 


in  the  Journal  of  the  R  Gtog.  Soe.  for  1867 ;  the  paper  uf 
Professor  Eichwald  in  tho  same  journal ;  the  AraUeefrage 
of  Boealer  (Vienna,  1873) ;  and  the  learned  Da$  alte  £«tt 
des  Oitu  of  Profeaaor  Qoeje  (Leydeo,  1875).  (w.kc, 
CAS?!,  Lr^-i5  fl7!'2-l^'^f^>,  nn  Amrncnn  general  and 
atatestaan,  was  born  at  Exeicr.  New  Hani^whirc,  in  the 
United  States,  on  the  9th  October  1782.  He  began  life 
,  aa  a  law-stodant,  and  was  called  to  tha  bar  at  the  am  of 
twenty.  Foor  yeaia  later  ha  baeama  •  member  <n  tiie 
Obio  I  cfiil  iture.  During  tho  war  with  England  (1812- 
1814)  he  served  in  the  army,  and  rose  to  the  rank  of 
geoanL  In  1813  he  was  appointed  governor  of '  ItkU" 
gan, — a  position  which  gave  him  the  chief  control  of 
Indian  aij^iirs,  for  the  territory  waa  then  occupied  almost 
entirely  by  natives,  there  being  only  6000  white  settlers. 
This  post  ha  held  for  eti^tacit  ]reai%  during  which  b» 
obtabnd  laige  tracts  cf  tenitoty  trtm  the  Indiansy  insU' 
tuted  surveys,  conntmcted  roads,  and  explored  the  lakes 
and  sources  of  the  MiasiasippL  (For  an  account  of  these 
explorations  soe  North  Amniom  Mtrnm^  L,  Iv.)  Abont 
thia  time  also  he  amassed  the  greater  part  of  bis  large 
fortune  by  jndicions  purchase  of  land.  In  1831  he  became 
secretary  of  war  under  General  Jackson,  and  he  fullilled 
the  datiaa  of  thia  office  during  tho  first  two  jeara  of  the 
Fkrtdn  war.  Five  yean  latarha  was  appaiated  miafalcr 
plenipotentiary  to  France,  v,hcro  he  be<»me  acquainted 
with  Xjouis  I'hiiippe,  to  whom  he  gives  the  highest  praise 
in  his  Frtmee:  iu  King,  Cottrt^  and  Gopemmmt  (1840). 
The  cause  of  bis  resigning  diis  appomtmant  waa  that  ha 
disapproved  of  fba  concessions  granted  to  England  in  llie 
treaty  o  ijlIuJliI  with  Lord  Aahburton  by  Dani^'  Webster, 
the  American  secretary  of  state,  for  the  purpose  of  settling 
tbe  dispute  between  England  and  the  United  States  wi^ 
ror^rd  to  the  north-eastern  frontiers  of  the  latter  country. 
General  Casa  twice  stood  aa  candidate  for  the  presidency, 
viz.,  in  1848  and  1852,  but  both  times  nnsuccessfully. 
The  last  pnbUs  office  whidi  be  beld  waa  that  of  aeeretaijr 
of  war  nnder  Boehanan ;  soul,  bt  Ot  cod  of  IMO,  be 
retired  into  private  life,  npon  the  refusal  of  the  president 
to  send  rein  forcemeota  to  Fort  Snmtar.  He  died  on  the 
17th  Juno  1866.  Tba  daiaf  pointa  of  the  poliqr  «f 
General  Cass  were  his  defence  of  slavery,  and  bis  consequent 
attack  upon  the  quintuple  treaty  which  aimed  at  ita  snp- 
preasion  ;  hia  advocacy  of  a  high  protective  tariff,  and  of 
extmiaioa  of  territory  in  the  case  of  Texas  j  and  hia  support 
of  tbe  cansa  of  national  lu^'ty*  ttotwitbatandia^  bia  atpwased 
opinion  that  tho  Union  had  no  right  to  coerce  the  separate 
Slates.  As  an  author,  General  Cass  is  known  by  the  writ- 
ings already  mentioned,  and  by  hia  biatonr  of  the  Indians 
o'  the  United  StatM^  wbicb  appeared  in  1823.  Acoonnta 
of  bia  life  have  been  pnblialud  by  H.  R  Bdiooknft 
(1848),  W.  T.  Young  (1852),  and  W.  L.  O.  Smith  (1866). 

CASSABA,  or  Casab^,  a  town  of  Asia  Minor,  in 
tbe  sanjak  of  Manisa,  63  mUea  east  of  Smyrna,  with 
which  it  is  connected  by  raiL  An  abundant  supply  of 
water  is  C4>Dvuyed  to  the  town  from  a  distance  of  two  or 
three  miles  by  an  ancient  aqueduct  of  vury  solid  construc- 
tion* which  paseso  about  40  feet  bdow  the  levd  of  the  aoil* 
andfa  ventOatedbyair<sbaflaeveiytOOyaKl&  FoiratainB 

are  consequently  numerouB,  ind  a  stream  of  water  flows 
down  the  middle  of  many  of  the  streets ;  but  the  lack  of 
nndorground  sewers  keeps  the  channels  in  a  very  filthy 
condition.  There  is  a  large  baxaar,  and  n  ^ry  flourishing 
trade  is  earned  on  in  the  prodace  of  the  surrounding 
district.  Cotton  is  the  most  important  article,  imd  iLere 
are  foor  ginning  factorisa  in  the  town ;  the  ailk-worm  is 
brgely  laiaad  and  aspoited ;  and  tba  nalona  of  Caaaaba  * 
are  sent  not  only  to  Smyrna  hnt  to  rnnstantinople.  The 
infinanoe  of  the  oonnection  with  iSmyroa  is  shown  by  the 
«0Bpm«if«  mglMl  «f  aevsnl  BMtam  •Mtara  «d  tht 
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very  general  us«  of  the  Greek  language  Though  no 
identiiicatiou  has  been  attempted,  the  town  probably 
occupies  the  site  of  eotne  ancient  city;  it  ia  only  21 
niles  'listuit  from  tho  r-ini?  of  Sardis.  Ita  populatio?i  !<i 
catimated  at  15,000,  of  whom  about  10,000  arc  Turks  and 
ths  nrt  Oneka  and  Armeniana.  In  1865  a  large  number 
of  bonaea  were  destroyed  hj  tire.  Mid  tba  inbabitanta  wars 
decimated  by  cholera. 

CASSANA,  X:ccoL?.  (IC50-1714),  often  called  Nicol- 
ETTo  an  Italian  painter,  was  bora  at  Venice,  aad  bocaine 
•  diadpla  of  bit  fatbar,  Giovanni  Fianeoaee  Oaaaatio,  • 

Oonocso,  who  had  teen  taught  the  art  of  j)aint>iig  hy  Hir- 
nardiao  &tro£zi("il  Frete  Genuv«;st» ").  liaving  painted 
portraits  of  the  Florentine  court,  and  also  of  some  of 
the  English  nobility,  Nicoletto  was  invited  to  Tln^rlnrirl.  and 
introduccil  to  Queen  Anno,  who  sul  to  iuiii  li>r  lu  r  m^i.  tic&s, 
and  conferred  on  him  manj^  marks  of  favour.  Tie  died  in 
London  in  1714,  having  giren  way  to  drinking  in  hia  later 
years.  Cassana  was  a  man  of  tho  most  vehement  temper, 
and  would  wallow  on  the  ground  if  provoked  with  his  work. 
Ona  of  bis  principal  paiatiogs  ia  tbo  Coospiraqr  of  CatiUoa^ 
now  b  Ftormea. 

CARS ANDER  (c  354-297  B.c.),  klnj  of  Macedonia,  was 
probably  born  about  354  Ika  Uo  first  appears  in  history 
at  tbe  court  of  Alexander,  defending  bia  fatbar  Antipater 
t^ainst  tho  accusations  of  his  enemies.  .  Whether  it  be 
true  or  not  that  ho  brought  hiiu&elf  into  disfavour  by 
muni  resting  his  cnntempt  for  the  Eastern  customs  with 
which  the  king  had  surrounded  himself,  it  is  certain  that 
be  conceived  a  great  hatred  for  Alexander,  a  hatred  so  well 
known  that  ho  was  acouned  of  having  caused  tho  king's 
deatb  hy  poiaoo.  When  bia  father  became  -  regent  of 
Uaeadonia,  Caamnder  w«a  inado  eibiUarch;  but,  wheu 
Polysperchon  succeeded  Antipater,  ho  was  not  content  with 
tbia  position,  but  allied  himself  with  rtuicmy  Sotcr  and 
Anti^mn,  and  dedawd  war  against  the  regont  Hia 
success  was  such  as  to  win  over  most  of  the  Greek  States  ; 
audhe  also  effected  au  alK  ince  with  Eurydicu,  tho  ambilioua 
wiia  of  King  Arrhidxus.  Both  she  and  her  bnaband, 
boweTor,  together  with  Cassander's  brother  Nicanor,  and  a 
number  of  others,  were  soon  after  slain  by  Queen  Olympias. 
Cassandcr  at  once  marched  against  Olynipiaa,  and,  having 
forcod  her  to  aurronder  ia  PjdDa,  put  bar  to  death.  Not 
Ion;  aftarwarda  be  aho  mnrdered  Koiana  and  Alexander, 

tho  wife  and  son  of  Alexander  the  Great  lie  hid  already 
counected  himself  with  the  royal  family  by  marriage  with 
Thessalonica,  Alexander's  half -siator, and,  baving  formed  an 
alliance  with  Seloucus,  Ptolemy,  and  Lysimachus,  and 
defeated  Aotigonus  and  Dmoetrius  near  Ipsiu,  in  301, 
Oaaaander  became  undisputed  sovereign  of  Macedonia  and 
nominal  lung  of  Greece.  He  died  aomo  throe  years  after, 
in  297  B.a  For  the  history  of  his  campaigns  (which  is 
^VOD  in  Diodorus,  xviii.-xxL)  see  Macedoxia.  Cassandcr 
IB  laid  to  have  been  a  man  of  cultivated  literary  taate,  and 
wa  are  told  tbat  bia  ddigbt  in  Homer  waa  audi  tbat  be 
could  repeat  from  memory  every  line  of  hi.=i  pnrms. 

CASSANDER,  GEoaoa  (1615-1666),  a  Flemish  theo- 
logian, was  bom  at  Cadaand  (wbenee  bis  name),  a  village 
in  Zeeland,  Ho  was  for  «on'o  timr?  pvofessor  of  classics  and 
theology  at  Bruges  and  (jheiit  ,  but  most  of  his  life  waa 
spent  in  the  endeavour  Ki  effect  a  reunion  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  and  Protaatant  cburcbaa.  In  15CI  he  published 
X>«  Ojjieio  Pit  Virt  in  Am  DUaidio  Itelijiom\  in  wUeh  he 
argues  that  no  one  has  a  right,  on  account  of  a  few  abuses, 
vtterlj  to  aubvert  the  church ;  but^  on  the  other  hand,  be 
ezpnaaea  bia  disagreement  witb  tboee  wbo  regard  tbe  Pope 
ns  a  deity.  Ilis  standard  Scripture,  explained  by  tho 
tradition  of  the  fathers,  especial  deference  being  paid  to 
thoBo  who  lived  before  Gregory  I.  Four  years  later,  in 
J  666,  bo  pnbliabad  bia  famouH  Cm»idtoii»  dt  Artkulit 


Fidci  inter  Papiffai  rt  Pivie^atUet  eaUrovrrtit,  In  wbieb  be 
sthvea  fo  put  a  Gatbolio  interpretation  into  each  of  Uia 
articles  of  the  Confeaaion  of  Augsburg.  Both  tbaaa  books 
wrr?  f  rc-ly  attacked  by  Calvin  ;  and  they  were  also  both 
coridi;u..ted  by  the  Council  of  Trent  Cassander's  oompleta 
works  were  published  at  Paiia  in  1616. 

CiSSANDRA,  in  Grecian  story,  daughter  of  Triam  and 
Heenb.o,  was  beloved  of  Apollo,  who  promised  to  bestow  on 
her  the  spirit  of  prophecy  if  she  would  complj  with  hu 
desires.  Canandim  accepted  tbo  propoealj  but  no  sooner 
bad  abe  obtained  tbe 'gift  than  A»  laogbed  at  tbe  tempter, 
and  refused  to  fulfil  her  promise.  .\p>ono  revenged  himself 
by  ordaining  that  ber  predictions  should  be  diiorodited; 
and  hence  it  waa  in  vain  tbat  iba  prophesied  tbe  min  of 
Troy.  On  tho  capture  of  that  city  she  was  ravibhcd  by 
Ajax,  tho  son  of  Oilcus,  in  the  Temple  of  Minerva.  In 
the  diatribtttion  of  the  b  wty,  Cassandra  fell  to  the  lot  of 
Agamemnon,  wbo  loved  her  deeply ;  but  again  her  fore- 
sight was  useless,  for  he  would  not  believe  lier  prediction 
that  he  should  perish  in  his  owu  country.  The  prophecy 
was  fulfilled,  for  both  were  alain  tbrougb  tbe  tntngnaa  of 
Clytemneatra. 

CASSANO,  a  town  and  bishop's  seat  of  Italy,  in  tho 
province  of  Cabbria  Citra,  seven  miles  £.S.£.  of  Castro- 
villari.   It  stands  in  a  ooncava  reeaaa  of  a  ateep  monntaio, 

round  an  isolated  rock,  on  which  are  tbo  ruins  of  a  grand 
feudal  castle.  It  has  hot  sulphureous  baths,  of  great  local 
reputation,  and  is  surrounded  bjbeaatiful  scenery.  Maca* 
roni,  stamped  leather,  table-linens,  and  cotton  and  silk 
stuffs  are  manufactured ;  and  com,  fruits,  and  oil  are  raised 
in  the  vicinity.  Cassano  is  usually  identified  ^v  t)j  the 
CasUlium  CariucMum  of  Pliny,  and  Com  m  A^o  T/utnno 
of  Cawar ;  and  one  of  tbe  towers  of  ita  eaatlo  ia  itiU  kniOVD 
as  Torre  cJi  Milo  or  ^lilo's  Tower,  in  memory  of  lb§  doaUl 
of  Cicero's  famous  client    Population,  9035. 

CASSAVA  is  the  name  given  to  tbe  farimeeent  root 
stocks  of  two  sj;?cics  of  Euphorbiaceous  plants,  the  Bitter 
Cassava,  Ilanihot  vtilissima,  and  the  Sweet  Cassava,  if. 
Aipi,  both  highly  important  aourcea  of  food  starches,  Tb« 
plants  are  natives  of  South  America,  but  the  Bitter  Cassava, 
which  is  the  most  important  of  the  two  in  an  ccuuouuc 
sense,  ha.s  V>ccn  introduced  into  most  tropical  regions,  an^ 
is  extensively  cultivated  in  the  East  Indian  Arcbipalago^ 
from  wbicb,  aa  well  as  from  Bnuil  and  other  South 
American  stitcs,  ita  stanh  in  the  form  of  tapioca  is  a  slapio 
article  of  export  The  Bitt«r  Cassava  root  is  fusiform, 
sometimes  attaining  a  length  of  3  feet  and  a  weight  of 
about  30  lb.  Its  sap  co.Ttains  hydrocyanic  acid,  and  being 
therefore  highly  poisonous,  the  root  cannot  be  eaten  in  • 
frc^h  condition  ;  wbilaoil  tbootbor  hand  the  Sweet  Caiaav* 
is  perfectly  innoenon^  and  ii  employed  as  a  table  vege- 
table. Ejcposure  to  beat  diMipatee  the  poisonous  principle, 
arnl  tho  concentrated  juice  is  ir\  that  state  used  as  the  basis 
of  Cas-Harcop  and  other  sauces.  From  tho  Bitter  Caaaava 
roots  many  different  food  preparatiooa  are  made  in  BrariL 
The  roots  are  preserved  for  use  by  being  simply  cleaned, 
sliced,  and  dried;  from  such  dried  slices  manioc  or  cassava 
meal  used  for  cassava  cake::,  itc,  is  prepared  by  raSping. 
The  starch  also  is  FcparafCM  and  u.'^cd  for  f  nj  luider  tho 
name  of  IkaziUan  arrowroot;  and  this,  wijen  iigglumeratod 
into  pellets  on  hot  plates,  forms  the  tapioca  of  commerce. 
Cassavn  itardi  baa  n  ateliate  biium,  wbicb  readily  distiiK 
guisbes  it  under  tbe  mieroacope  iiom  olbar  ataidiea.  Ita 
micro.sco[>ic  appearance  ia  5jQiod  under  Amowsoov, 
il  p.  631,  fig.  6. 

CASSEI/,  or  Kabbu,  tbe  capital  of  tbe  former  eleetoratv 
of  Hcsso  CossbI.  in  Western  Germany,  and,  since  its  annexa- 
tion by  Trussia  in  18C6,  the  capital  of  the  province  of 
Hesse  Naasan,  ia  pleaaaBlly  situated  on  both  sidea  of  tba 
River  Folda,  over  wbicb  «  atone  l^ridfe  leads  (o  tbe  lower 
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mm  town.  Tkt  rivw  fa  luvigabla^  wsA  nflvsy*  eoniiMt 

tha  town  with  all  parts  of  Germany.  The  atreeta  of  the 
old  town  are  narrow  aad  crooked,  but  those  of  the  upper 
and  lower  new  town,  and  the  three  aaborbt,  are  not  aur- 
mmmL  bjr  aajr  in  Qannaaj.  The  principal  atreeta  are  the 
KtaigiitCMM  (5100  ImI  bag  and  60  broad),  the  BallaTii*- 
StfMM,  and  tlia  Fikdriek  Wilbdm  Straaae  (18U  feet  broad 
with  four  rows  of  lindao  tnai).  TIm  Friadridi'a  Flatx  ia 
the  laigaat  aqoare  ia  Gennany,  being  1000  bj  450  feet. 
It  contains  a  marblo  statuo  of  Landgrave  Frederick  IL, 
and  commands  a  &ae  view  from  tbo  open  aide.  The  former 
raaidenoe  of  tba  electors  fronta  this  square,  as  well  as 
tha  MaamuHb  oonndand  tfi*  floaak  boiUiog  in  tha  town. 
Tha  noMOB  oontaiw  vBriooi  valaaUo  ooUaetioai  of 
curiositioH,  interesting  mosaics,  a  iibrary  of  100,000  volumes 
and  valuable  manu^ripta.  In  the  cabinet  of  curiosities 
than  ia  a  complete  collection  of  clocks  and  watchaa  (indod- 
hig  the  ao-called  Egg  of  Nuremberg),  from  tha  aarliaak 
to  the  present  time.  Among  other  public  plaoaa  and 
toiildings  worthy  of  notice  are  the  Roman  Catholic  churcli, 
with  a  aplendid  interior ;  the  Military  School  j  the  Konigs 
rial^  with  a  remarkable  who;  th«  Karl's  Flatz,  with  the 
itatue  of  Landgrave  Charles  ;  the  Martin's  Platz,  with 
a  large  church  containing  the  burial- vaulta  of  the  Heaaiao 
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The  Gallery  of  IMotiafS  in  the  Bclleme  Castle  haa 
tttiactad  of  Uto  auHV  vinton  to  Omm1»  m  it  oootaina 
UMvoH  tktfi  ftnun,  tiio  bmmI  of  wliidi,  hafovo  1M6f 

^tn  not  aooeaaible  to  tho  public.  Among  these  ar«  iat 
specimens  of  Holbein,  Cranach,  Diirer,  Ilcmbrandt,  Ytth 
*iyi:k,  Rubeiw,  Mabuae,  Teniers,  Met2o,  Wouvermann,  P. 
Pottar,  BojMteal,  Titian,  Ooido  Rsni,  a  Doloe^  the 
Onieeb^  ▼srooese,  MnrUlo,  and  auiny  other  eminent 
t  ainter^  The  town  contains  numerous  educational  institu- 
Uuna,  incloding  a  polytachnic  school,  an  scsdemyof  the 
Sne  arts,  a  lyoenm,  and  a  mOitaiy  acadsmy.  Tha  deaoend* 
Hti  of  tho  French  refugees  who  founded  tha  vppar 
Mw  town  have  a  chnreh  of  their  own  and  a  hospital,  aad 
the  Jews,  a  Tecy  handsome  synagogns.  Music  is  much 
ankttatod  and  than  w  a  food  opm  vith  •  flni-nto 
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of  wUeh  Look  Spdhr  ivss  il  ono  time  eon> 
dafllOi;  The  opera  house  or  theatre  was  built  by  Jerome 
Nl^polaon.  Traide  has  very  much  iucreased  of  lato,  aad 
aaioog  the  maaofactarea  ars  steam  engines  and  looonotiTaii, 
articles  in  ailver  and  gold,  philosophical  instmments. 
tobacco,  sugar,  cotton  and  linen  cloths,  hats,  leather,  car- 
riages, porcelain,  soap,  and  chemicals.  There  are  also 
aereral  breweriea ;  and  two  faira  are  held  anaoallj.  Tho 
celsbfsted  chsmista  Bimanaud  Kolba  are  oativaa  of  ram! 
In  the  vicinity  of  the  town  are  tho  Omngerie  ChUaoaf 
and  the  Auegartea,  a  favourite  proDieaade,  with  a  'nMM» 
bath. 

Oa  o  slope  of  tho  Hahiehtswald  Moantain%  thrao  milM 
fnn  Chani,  and  oppooded  by  an  avenue,  ii  flio  famoni 

summer  palace  (with  park  and  forest)  of  Wilhelmshoho, 
sometimes  called  the  Veraailles  of  Germany.  Napoleon 
lU  raaidad  haia  after  the  battle  of  Sedan.  The  aurronad* 
ing  oardens  are  beautifully  adorned  with  fountains, 
caacaoes,  lakes,  and  grottoes,  the  principal  fount&iu  sending 
up  a  jet  of  water  180  fo»t  high  and  12  feet  in  didmeter. 
tlere  also  ia  aa  iateresting  building  called  the  Loswenbur]^ 
erected  a  Matey  ago  in  tho  atylo  of  a  fortified  castle,  aul 
containing  among  other  things  portmit.s  of  the  Tudors  and 
Stnarts.  The  principal  curiosity  is  the  Karlsburg  cascade, 
which  ia  placed  in  a  sort  of  bnad  ravine,  thickly  wooded 
oabothndia.  ▲  atainaaa  of  900  atofo kada  to  tho  topb 
Oa  OM  of  die  hnnHngi  fa  a  hoga  ndely<carfed  atone  flgore 
of  the  giant  Enceladus,  and  at  tha  top  is  an  octagon  build- 
ing called  the  Rieaenschloaa,  surmounted  by  a  colossal 
copper  figure  of  the  Famaae  Hercnies,  31  feat  high,  whoao 
dub  alone  is  soffidantlj  eapadoos  to  aoooauaooate  from 
eight  to  ten  persona.  -  In  different  parts  of  the  park,  and 
especially  from  the  Octagon,  charming  vii'ws  iiru  ubt.iinctl. 
The  park  was  first  formed  by  Landgrave  Frederick  II. 
(whose  oonoort  was  Maty,  daughter  of  Cfaocge  IL  of 
England),  and  was  finished  by  lus  aucoeesor,  after  whom 
it  was  named,  and  who  is  said  to  have  employed  2000 
workmen  for  fourteen  years  in  its  construction 

Porh^  tha  oarliaat  mention  of  Caael  ocean  in  a  docop 
moot  of  tiio  7«ar  918,  wbm  dia  name  appeaio  ia  the  form 
of  Chaaealo.  The  town  was  fortified  by  the  Landgrave 
Philip  the  Magnanimous  in  the  IGth  century  ;  and  in  1687 
it  was  augmented  by  the  formation  of  the  Upper  New 
Town  by  the  Landgrave  Charlsa.  In  1762  it  was  captured 
by  Frederidt  of  Branawiefc,  after  an  obstinate  siege,  during 
which  it  had  been  defended  by  the  French  under  Die«bach  ; 
and  not  long  after  its  fortifications  were  dismantled.  In 
1807  it  became  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Westphalia; 
in  1813  it  was  bombarded  and  captured  by  the  Russian 
general  Chemicheff ;  in  1830,  1831,  and  1848  it  was  the 
soene  of  violent  oommotiona;  from  18&0  to  1851  it  wss 
ooooniad  by  the  Praaaiaa%  the  Bavarians^  and  the  Aaatriaaa  i 
and  in  IMO  H  paiaad  aafloHively  into  tiha  poaaaadon  of 
Prusaia,  Of  late  it  has  become  a  very  thriving  town,  and 
is  now  a  very  favourite  residence  for  strangers.  Popula- 
tion (1876),  60,000. 

CASSElb  a  town  of  Franfl^  in  die  dopartoMBt  of  Noidi 
aad  amaOMMBk  «f  HaaahconelE,  fa  dtnated  98  milao 
V.W.  «(  UB»,  an  an  faoUted  bill,  8on  feet  high,  which 
oommaadaa  aMiat  estensiva  view  in  all  directions.  I'ortions 
of  tho  ttiaa  kingdoms  of  fkance,  Belgium,  and  England 
can  ha  aaan,  with  32  towns  and  100  Tillages,  iudnding  St 
Omer,  Donkirk,  Tpres.  and  Ostend.  Tlie  pnblie  bnildiiigs 
compriso  a  caatlo,  a  communal  college,  and  a  museum ;  and 
the  andeat  mansion  known  ss  Ls  Noble  Coor  do  Csssel 
tba  hirtoria  BMBaaanis  of  France.  Tlie 
of  the  town  aia  laee.  thread,  stockings, 
poCtaiy,  leather,  and  oil ;  and  fa  also  trades  in  cattle.  It 
is  supposed  to  oocopy  the  site  of  the  Cuttt/lum  Morinorum, 
aad  was  oartain^  a  BooMUS  atatKNi,  as  dia  BaaMrooi 
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TMBiiDi  cf  til*  Oallo-Boniiti  peribd  wtMd&alQf  ttbtA  It 

u  frequently  ment^i  nci!  in  tho  wan?  of  th9  Middle  Agm, 
and  wu  the  BceDe  of  importaot  battle*  in  1071,  1528,  ODd 
1677.  Id  1771  General  Yanduiiiw  ifu  bom  iniha  tinni. 
Popolatioa  in  1872,  32.'?0 

CASSIA  BARK  is  iha  aroiaatic  baric  derived  from 
various  Bpociea  of  Cinnamomum  other  thaa  C.  tt^^anieum, 
which  ia  the  aoorce  of  the  tree  doiiAmoii  of  oonuneroek  The 
giwler  put  of  Ae  eapply  coming  from  China,  it  la  Mma* 
times  termed  Chine.='ii  rir:riamon.  The  tree  or  trees  which 
yield  the  Chinese  supplies  are  very  exteoaivBly  cnlttvated 
throoghoat  the  southern  pronnces  of  that  emigre,  and 

irrow  Tcith  lif'.iu  call  for  attention  in  situn^rons  nnsuitrd 
f'V  olijtjr  forina  of  cuitivatioo,  jProm  ranoud  apecies  of 
Cinnamomuni,  caaaia  ia  also  obtained  in  Northoro  India 
•04  Napal,  in  Jiti,  Boniaob  Soaiati%  and  tba  Philippine 
btaada.  Tba  back  is  fmperted  into  Engbad  in  bnndlas, 
.liich  are  from  1  foot  io  18  inchoa  in  length,  and  weigh 
about  1  tb.  The  bandies  consist  of  qaills  of  bark  from  half 
an  inch  to  an  inch  in  diameter,  geoanlly  mngle^  lanly 
double.  The  bark  is  much  thicker  than  that  of  true 
daaamon;  the  taste  is  more  pungent  and  the  ilavour 
less  deUwIi^  though  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  cinnamon. 
A,  Iwgi  ^nanfity  of  thiek,  woodjr  bark,  of  inferior  quality, 
k  now  unported  nnder  die  name  Cbuma  vera,  or  Wild 
Cassia.  The  pro{)6rtie3  of  cassia  bark  depend  on  the 
peaence  of  a  ToLatile  oil — the  oil  of  cassia,  which  ia 
importad  is  •  piatty  pan  atal*  aa  an  arUda  of  oonunana 
/rnm  Canton.  Cassia  bark  is  in  much  more  extensive 
demand  on  the  Contineatof  Europe  than  in  Gr^t  Britain, 
being  preferred  to  cinnamon  by  Southern  nationa.  Both 
oil  aod  bark  are  niafiil  in  medicine  ;  but  their  chief  naa 
is  for  flaroaring  Uqneon  and  chocolate,  and  in  oookini; 
generally.  When  ground  as  a  spico  it  ia  difhcult  to  distin- 
guish caasia  from  cinnamon,  and  it  ia  a,  common  pnotice 
to  anbatitnta  the  eheap  ■pioe  for  the  noiv  VilnaUe 

nrticle.  The  adultortition  niny  bi'  'n  fed  by  the  behaviour 
(if  a  decoction  in  presence  ot  iodine,  which,  in  the  cose  of 
amiamon,  producea  little  cSect,  bat  with  caaria  atrikea  a 
deep  blue  colour.  Ca.uia  Buds,  which  have  a  pleasing 
cinnamon  flavour,  are  the  immature  fruits  of  the  tree  or 
trees  which  yield  Chinese  ca«ia.  They  are  brought  in 
conatdarablo  ^oantitiae  from  Cantoi^  and  ntad  aa  a  epka 
and  in  eonfeettonery.  Some  eonfoaioa  eeeasfonally  anM 
from  the  f  ict  that  Cassia  is  the  generic  name  of  an 
extensive  genus  of  l^ominooa  plants,  which,  in  additiwi  to 
varions  other  medidiMl  piodwii^  it  tile  Kmroe  of  the  senna 
leaves  which  fom  *  most  importaal  actiola  ot  materia 
medics. 

C  A  SSI  AN  US,  J0ANNZ3  EnEurra,  or  JoAjnrea  lUs- 
aiLffOTls,  a  oelebntsd  nclnaa,  and  one  of  the  first  f  oundera 
af  Donaatte  institntiona  in  Wflstem  Europe,  was  probably 

bom  about  3G0,  and  is  supposed  to  have  died  hI  ^u 
the  year  448.  The  place  of  his  nativity  haa  been  much 
dispnled,  bat  be  spent  the  early  part  of  bis  life  in  the 
monastery  R>  thlehem,  with  his  friend  Oermanus.  In 
company  with  that  modk  he  visitijd  Egj-pt,  and  dwelt  for 
several  years  among  the  ascetics  of  the  desert  near  the 
banks  of  the  Nila  In  403  ha  imattad  to  Oonstantinoplo, 
where  be  teerfved  ordination  as  deeeon  from  the  handa  of 
Chrysoalom.  At  Marsoilles  he  founded  two  religious 
societies — a  convent  for  nuns,  and  the  abbey  of  St  Victor, 
which  dnriag  bk  time  is  said  to  have  containad  SOOO 
inTT-.ntcs.  In  latcrtimes  his  rcgnlations  erjcycd  n  ti^h  repu- 
tation, and  were  adopted  by  the  monks  aud  nuns  of  Port 
RoyaL  He  was  eventually  canonized ;  and  a  featival  in 
his  honour  long  oontinoed  to  be  oolabiated  at  Manaillss  on 
die  90ih  of  Inlf .  OnsCannswasoneof  thefnta&dmoSI 
prominent  of  the  Semi  Pelagians,  a  sect  who  rejected  the 
Angottinian  positiooa  that  man,  since  the  fall  of  A^dam,  is 


by  BStvre  wholly  worOleae  ind  Inoapeble  of  aren  right 

Je-?irc,  sini"!  tKat  cvurythiiig  Iln^,■  iu  Lim  is  the  Divma  gift, 
bestowed  without  reference  to  any  merit,  or  even  wiah,  oo 
his  part;  bnl  did  not  aassrt,  with  Pelagioa,  thai  auA  Is  bora 
j-prfrrtlj  pure,  and  that  the  exorcise  of  hia  free-will  i» 
Bufiicient  to  secure  salvation.  Cassiunas  toaiDtoiiied  that 
while  man  is  by  nature  ainful,  he  yet  has  some  good 
lemaitting  in  him,  and  tha^  whila  the  immnwliatit  gift  «< 
God's  grace  Is  nsceesaiy  to  sslfalioB,  eonverdon  may  also 
be  commenced  by  the  exercise  of  man's  will  ITr  fii:  '  r 
asaorte-i  that  God  ia  always  williag  to  bestow  iui  grace  oa 
aU  who  ssek  ft,  though,  at  the  seme  tine,  ft  is  Ima  Ibat  ha 
sometimes  b?Btow9  it  with  ut  its  being  sought  These  vicwi 
have  beou  held  by  a  very  large  part  of  the  church  froD 
his  time,  and  embrace  much  of  the  essence  of  Anninianism. 
The  style  of  Caaaianoa  ia  careless  and  even  slovenly,  and 
diaplaya  no  marlca  of  literary  polish,  bat  its  direct  aiupUcity 
ia  far  auperior  to  the  rhf  tur  il  conceits  and  aflfectatioDS 
whifih  dii^guie  most  of  the  writings  of  that  age.  He  bss 
left  OtIlkailemetPtanm,  or  eonfarenees  of  the  fodten  of  die 
desert;  De  In$(ilu{tonc  Cctrtobiorvm,  in  twelve  boots,  of 
which  the  £rst  p^irt  gives  an  account  of  the  Eoateri 
monasteries,  and  the  sseond  eontsina  diaooorses  on  Os 
eight  worst  sins ;  and  aeven  booka  npon  the  Incamation,  ia 
confutation  of  the  Nestorian  henwy.  The  first  edition  d 
his  collected  works  is  that  of  Basel,  1559  ;  the  best  art 
those  of  Fnmkfort,  1722,  and  of  Leipeic,  17^  which 
sontda  oommanteiias  by  Qtattt, 

See  Q.  F.  V^iggen,  Pt  Joanru  Cassuirw  lfa*-'ui--:iy:,  Itottoclc,  18!l| 
1826  ;  sadOeffaen,  MiUoria  Scmiptlagianinni,  GuUiageii,  1826. 

CABBOn,  the  name  of  a  family  of  distingniihed  a» 
tronomen,  who  auoceeded  one  another  aa  dinctois  of  the 
Observatory  at  Paria  for  four  generationa. 

OiovAKNl  DoMKKlco  Cassim,  the  first  and  most  famooa, 
was  bom  at  Perinaldo.  near  Kica^  on  8bh  Jnna  1635,  and 
died  on  14th  September  1711    He  was  odneatad  by  the 

Jesuits  of  Genoa,  among  whom  ho  gained  some  reputatii'H 
as  a  writer  of  Latia  verse.  Uis  study  of  astronomy  was 
introduced  by  a  fancy  for  astrology  ;  bat,  notwithstanding 
the  8uccca.s  of  soverul  of  his  predictinnfl,  h5  bf^cnme  convinced 
of  the  baseless  character  of  the  art,  and  thcaceforth  gave 
himself  entirely  to  the  pursuit  of  the  acience,  itt  vUei^  el 
the  age  of  twenty-five,  he  had  made  ao  mndi  nninaas  that 
he  was  appointed  profeseorof  satitmomy  in  the  uwwrdtyof 
Bologna.  Here  he  made  the  obeervatioos  on  the  cumet  of 
1652  which  formed  tiie  subject  of  hia  fint  book;  in  this 
he  denied  that  ennsta  are  free  Irani  snbjeetion  to  law, 

Rn\  rxplair'-d  them  ns  thn  rcHiilf  of  s  niiitnro  of  riiala' 
ti,.'n5  frcTii  the  earth  aud  frum  tiic  fctaris.  About  tiixs  time 
he  gave  a  good  deal  of  attention  to  ezperimenta  on  the 
transfusion  of  blood,  aod  on  the  habits  snd  atmctnre  of 
inseets.  Five  yesn  later  he  had  an  opportunity  of  dis- 
plajring  bin  i'  lity,  aa  a  man  of  business,  on  the  occaai  a 
of  a  dispute  between  Bologna  and  f  erraia  caosed  by  the 
inundations  of  the  Po;  and  his  eocicoM  wns  sndi  that  be 
was  asked  to  c  titiiuo  to  act  as  the  representative  of  the 
Bolognese.  lie  waa  also,  soon  after,  appointed  to  take 
charge  of  the  repairing  of  Fort  Urban  ;  and  already  he  had 
gaiasd  tha  patronage  of  the  Pom,  Alexander  VLL 
Clement  IX.,  too,  valnsd  him  so  bigUy  that  it  was  only  ou 
condition  that  he  ahould  return  to  Italy  aft-.r  tw^  or  ti  n  ?: 
years  that  he  would  conaent  to  his  accepting  Colbert's 
offer  of  the  diroetofshfp  of  the  Observntflty  at  Flaria. 

Ca&sini,  however,  bccnme  nttichrd  *o  his  Eorv  situation, 
was  natTiralized,  aud  ummed  a  French  lady.  On  I4tb 
September  1671,  he  commenced  hia  observationa ;  and  bit 
disooTsriss  soon  mads  him  the  beet  known  astronomer  in 
Eorop^  and  gainod  Urn  a  repnIatloB  of  an  extravagant 

rhara:ttT.    See  AsTRoyiOllY,  vol.  iu 

jACkiuu  Cassisx  (1677>1756},  wt»  the  soa  of  Domen;c4 
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CoBsinL  After  his  father'«  deatb  te  became  director  of 
thm  Obscrratorj  at  Paris,  and  was  also  appointed  to  the 
post  of  matin  de$  eowiptM.  Hit  work,  waa 
M!rf"!3-  thtt  rf  an  observer,  and  he  docs  not  appear  to  have 
xiad  aoj  adequate  knowledge  of  the  etate  of  pliilosophic 
tlmwtflt  ia  his  own  aeience.  Thoagh  he  had  tome  penoMl 
T<HWiiitmnf»  witli  MMrtoa  he  doea  not  teem  to  have  under- 
•tood  bw  theoriei,  and  lie  waa  qaite  ignorant  of  the 
diacoveries  of  nutation  und  the  aberration  of  light 
Ne-r«rthele*!f.  largelj  on  account  of  hie  father*!  ikme,  hit 
•ojojed  a  high  repatation  thronghont  Europe. 

Cfsa'i  Fax^foou  Cassjni  or  Carhim  Thukt  (1714- 
1784),  waa  aoo  of  the  preceding,  whom  he  aucceeded  in 
both  hm  ftppointaMBtt.  Like  hit  father  and  grandfather 
be  was  a  patient  nnd  arctimte  obeerver,  but  Buch  work  by 
tuelf  no  longer  brought  renown.  He  puUiabed  EUvum 
I Aatr<Momi»  (1740);  but  hit  moet  impocteai  work  WW 
hia  to[Hig|li{Ai«al  BMP  o(  FcuMe^  vhidi  «eMpMed  bj 
hia  BOO. 

JikOQUEs  DoMrwiQUi  Ca.8sini,  Count  do  Thury  (1748- 
1846  k  aoa  of  tba  prooeding,  completed  the  line  of  Oaawnii, 
tAiO  for  •  IraadrM  wcA  twenty-two  yean  flHed  the  poet  of 
director  of  th^  Obaenratory  at  r;ir:?,,  lT,i  api-ir.ars  to  have 
hrid  more  pbiloaophical  viewa  than  bit  predocesaore  ;  bat 
hia'pfauw  to  improra  the  Ohiemtoiy*  hf  ebteinii^  Imsir 
iostrtiment'!  nnd  by  other  meana,  were  cut  short  in  1793. 
In  thAt  year  the  National  Aaaembly  decreed  that  thrw  of 
hie  pll|rila  ahould  be  united  with  him  in  hit  office,  an 
arrangement  to  which  he  refuted  to  lubmit  Next  year 
he  was  in  conteqoenee  impriaoned  for  aeven  months ;  and 
kfter  thia  be  abandoned  attrunomy,  and  spent  the  rest  of 
hia  life  ia  retireineot  The  chief  eventa  of  hia  life  aa  an 
aatroaoner  ware  the  voyage  which  he  undertook  to  teel  the 
chronometers  of  Lo  Roy  (1769),  and  his  aasn  i^f  [  .ri  with 
Ifechaio  and  Legendre  in  the  work  of  coooecting  the 
ebaarwetariee  of  Pane  tad  Qreenwieh  hgr  awaoi  of  a  diain 
of  triangles  (1779). 

CASSIODOBUS,  Magnus  Aokblius,  a  Roman  hie- 
tonao,  atatetman,  and  monk,  wat  bora  Scylaoeum 
(Squillace),  about  468.  Acoording  to  hit  own  ttatement, 
he  began  public  life  under  Odoaeer  at  head  of  financial 
affaire,  with  the  title  of  Com**  lacrarum  largUionum.  By 
Hheodortc  he  wee  laieed  to  the  higheat  officee  ;  and,  while 
the  OetiwOotUe  power  heted,  notwithatanding  the  iii- 
♦.riguea  which  surrounded  the  throne,  he  continued  (\viili 
the  exception  of  a  abort  period  of  retirement  at  the 
tyiaaneiui  etoee  ef  the  leiga  of  Theodorie),  to  regulate  the 
e&iia  of  the  Weatem  empire,  and  to  support  it  by  alliances 
with  Che  Eaatem.  After  the  triumph  of  Belisanua,  he 
retired,  at  aeventy  yean  of  ago,  to  the  monastery  of  Vivien, 
which  he  had  founded  in  hit  native  prorinco  of  Bruttium, 
where  he  spent  about  thirty  yean  of  far  more  importance 
to  the  world  than  the  fifty  during  which  he  held  the  highest 
politieal  aothoh^.  Be  daeenree  to  be  reckoned  ae  one  of  the 
fint  and  aioal  influent  of  flioee  who  eet  the  monka  to 
literary  work,  and  thus  preserved  the  continuity  of  ancient 
and  modern  learning.  Ue  ha«  alto  left  a  nombor  of  books, 
as  tha  Jh  AtiUmt  at  Duey^imi$  Liberaiium  Zitftwmm,  the 
Dt  ItiiUt .I'i  :.nf  Divinarum  Litrrarttm,  and  the  De  Arte 
GraMmatuOy  which  were  much  yaluod  and  used  in  the 
MiiM**  Agea.  But  the  work  which  i.t  most  valuable  to  us 
is  hifl  Variarutn  Epi$tf>f ^^K'm  Ltbri  XII.,  which  contains  the 
decreet  of  Theodoric,  and  of  his  successors,  Amalosontha, 
AUiidaric,  Tbeodatut,  and  Vitiget,  and  is  the  beat  aource 
of  war  knowledge  of  the  Oatro-Gothie  empire  in  Italy, 
ne  writings  of  Oaaatodoma  evince  great  erudition,  in- 
genuity,  arjii  labour,  tut  are  disfigured  by  incorrectness 
and  an  affected  artificiality,  and  hit  Latin  partakea  much 
ef  tlie  conaptieMi  <tf  the  Wm  eeaiplete  vodci  were 
paUMtedbf  Ganl^  with  aaaecvaat  e(  hii  Ufi^  ^  Eoom, 


1C79,  and  Vonicc,  1720.     I^oe  .dsn  f^.n'ote  Mflrthc's  FiV 

Cauiodart  (Farit,  1694),  and  De  Buat't  account  in  the 
Tra»miMm»  ^fSk$  JP«]Mf  Atadmy  of  Jftmiek,  ToL  i 

CASSIS,  a  tmaU  teaport-town  W  Francr ,  in  tho  depart- 
ment of  Bouchea-du-Rhdne,  atanda  in  a  narrow  valley  on 
the  Mediterranean,  10  milea  aouth-eett  of  Maneillea.  Itt 
harbour  ia  email,  but  it  bat  tome  building  yards,  and  a 
considerable  trade  in  fruita  and  muscatel  wine.  The 
lighthoute  ia  tituated  in  42°  12'  60"  N.  iat  and  5°  31'  64" 
K  loBip  The  town  is  anppoeed  by  D'AnviUe  to  occupy 
the  site  of  the  Bontea  CartieU  Perfut.  It  wee  destroyed 
by  the  Lombards  in  573,  but  rebuilt  in  its  present  situation 
in  the  13th  century.  The  Abb4  Barth^my  waa  bora 
here  in  171$.    Population  in  187S,  S976w 

CASSIUS  LOXniNDS,  Caiub,  ia  best  known  in 
history  as  one  oi  the  leaden  in  the  aaaaaaination  of  Julius 
Gaaer.  Little  ia  knowa  of  his  early  life.  In  63  b.c  he 
aerved  in  the  Perthian  campaiga  ander  Craatut,  and  dis- 
played great  counge  and  tkilL  He  aneeeeded  in  bringing 
off  a  division  of  the  army  after  the  defeat  of  Carrhse,  and 
in  the  foUowiog  year,  62  b.g^  the  goTenuneat  of  the 
prartnee  bsfbg  feBeii  into  hb  hett£,  he  waa  abto,  by 
cautious  and  skilfu!  dispoisitioriR,  to  drive  back  the  Vai- 
thiaoa.  In  61  B.g.  he  waa  compelled  to  retreat  before  a 
large  foree  of  Hm  Flvthiant  under  Osaoea  md  FlMoraa,  bat 
managed  to  throw  himself  into  Antioch,  a  otrongly-fortificd 
town,  which  the  invaders  found  impregnable.  They  were 
compelled  to  retreat,  and  Caatina,  putBuing  them  mpidlf, 
gained  a  complete  Tictory.  He  returned  to  Borne  eoon 
after,  with  a  large  fortune,  and  in  49  B.a  became  tribune 
of  the  ploba.  He  at  fint  united  hia  fortunes  with  tho.se  of 
Pompey,  but  alter  Pharsalia  he  surrendered  to  Cietsr,  and 
wee  treated  hy  him  with  great  generod^.  He  wee  made 
ono  i  f  the  legates,  and  in  44  B.a  became  pnctor  perrtrrii  i  s 
with  the  promise  of  tiie  Syrian  province  fur  the  ensuing 
year.  He  doee  not  eeen,  however,  to  have  been  at  all 
conciliated  by  lhc?o  favonrs.  Ho  was  one  of  thn  Vmsiest 
of  the  conspirators  against  hit  benefactor,  and  took  an  active 
part  in  the  aminaiti^n  on  the  Idea  of  March.  Brutus 
and  Caasiut  aoon  afterwards  left  Italy,  and  gathered 
together  their  forcea  in  Macedonia  and  Syria.  They 
succeeded  in  overcoming  the  slight  opposition  tliat  wa.s 
offered  them  in  the  provincea,  and  after  taking  Ehod^ 
united  at  Serdii  to  make  a  stand  egeinet  Oe  eeeoad 
triuravirate.  They  took  up  their  position  at  Philippi, 
where  they  were  attacked  by  Antony  and  Octavianut.  Tho 
diviaioa  ander  (kaaioi  wee  defeetMl,  end  OBaaiua  himself, 
thinking  all  was  lost,  commaaded hia  treedama  to  abj  him. 

He  was  buried  at  Thaaus. 

CASSOWARY  (Camaritu),  a  genus  of  Struthioos  Birds, 
only  inferior  in  size  to  the  ostrich,  and,  according  to 
Prufeasor  Owen,  approzimatiug  more  closely  than  any  other 
Uwig  hUda  to  the  aatiaet  moos  of  New  Zealand.  Not 
many  yeara  ago  only  a  aingle  q>eeiee  of  ceaeowary  waa 
known,  but  recent  researebee  among  the  Anatielaaiaa 
isknda  have  led  to  the  identification  of  at  least  other  four 
species.  They  are  all  characterized  by  abort  rudimentary 
wings,  eoneisttng  of  foor  orflTo  beiUeeaahaft^  a  few  incbce 

long,  and  apparently  useless  for  purposes  of  flight,  of 
running,  or  of  defence ;  and  by  loosely  webbed  feathen,  short 
on  the  neck,  but  of  great  length  on  the  rump  and  back, 
whence  they  descend  over  the  body  forming  a  thick  hair- 
like  covering.  Thty  poijscss  stout  limbs,  with  which  they 
kick  in  front,  and  have  the  inner  toe  armed  with  a  long 
powerful  claw.  The  Greeted  Gaaaowaiy  (CatKorMM 
gaieatvi)  stonds  6  feet  high,  and  haa  0  horaf,  helmrt'lilfa 
protuberance  on  the  crown  of  it>t  Li  ad  ;  the  front  of  the 
neck  ia  naked  and  provided  with  two  bd^tlpr-coloured 
wattlaa;  ^  tail  ia  aok  appoNttl  It  ia  a  aatove  of  the 
Uaad  of  Oanm,  when  itia  aaidtoUfoin  paira,  feeding 
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on  fruits  and  hcrb^,  zrtA  occi-ionally  on  atnall  enimiJt.  The 
Moomk,  or  Beanett'i  Caaaowary  {Catu<trii:s  BcHnettii),  ia  a 
shorter  and  more  roburt  bird,  approaching  in  the  thickneaa 
of  its  lega  to  the  mo-.i.  It  difTcrM  fuxthor  from  the 
preceding  gpccica  in  having  itji  head  crowQed  with  a  hortiy 
plato  iniicid  of  a  helmet  It  hM  htttiilto  only  been  found 
in  N*w  BriUtn,  when  th»  mtim  art  isid  to  ngMd  it  vUb 
tome  degraa  of  ▼«D«ntIoa  Whan  eaptared  bf  them  thorttj 
afttir  being  hatched,  and  reared  by  tho  hand,  it  noon 
becomea  tame  aod  familiar  j  all  the  apecimeua  which  have 
iMolMd  Enropo  aUve  have  bMO  thus  domealieatad  by  the 
Ditivea.  Tho  adult  bird  in  tho  wild  Btato  ia  exceedingly 
■hy  and  difficult  of  approach,  &ad,  owing  to  ita  great 
llMtnaaa  Mid  atrength,  is  rarely  if  ever  cauj^ht.  It  eata 
♦oraciouily,  and,  like  the  ostrich,  will  swallow  whatever 
comes  in  ita  way.  It  hai  the  cahoua  habit,  saya  Bennett 
[Oatherinft^ m  Ifaturulist  .  i  Aiulr^huU^  **ef  iqtistting 
down  on  ito  tarsi  like  a  dog." 

CASTAQKO,  AiTDBKA  i>u.  (1390-U57),  a  painter  of 
iho  Florentine  School,  waa  born  in  1390,  probably  at 
Caatagao^  ia  the  diatriot  of  ICageUo,  aad  died  iu  ▲ugut 
1457.  He  imitated  Ueeaeeio  end  the  Ditiinliets  of  Ue 
time  in  boldness  of  attitude,  but  was  deficient  in  grace  and 
colouring.  Hia  name  haa  for  about  four  centuriea  been 
hardened  with  the  heinoiu  ehntge  of  moider ;  it  wm  aatd 
that  he  troacheroasly  assassinatsd  hia  colleague,  Domenico 
Venezlano,  in  order  to  monopoiixe  the  then  recent  aecret  of 
oil  painting  at  practiaed  in  FUadm  hf  the  Van  Eycka. 
This  charge  ia  now  at  lost  a  proved  untruth;  Domenico 
died  four  yoara  after  Andrea.  The  latter  ia  commonly 
called  "  Andrei^  (or  Andmw>)  d«i^  Impiocati '  (of  the 
H4Q|(ed  Hen);  this  was  in  eomequenee  of  hie  being  oom- 
miaaioned  in  1435  to  paint,  in  the  Palttao  del  Podeatk  in 

rioroncQ,  tho  fallen  leaders  of  the  Peruzri  and  Albini  —  tio^ 
|aa  carreatly  aaid)  the  men  of  tho  Paui  conspiracy,  «a  event 
which  did  not  ooeor  antil  1478,  long  after  thie  paiotei'e 
deatL  One  of  hia  prinripal  worka  now  extant  (moat  of 
them  have  periahed)  ia  the  equestrian  figure  of  Nioola  di 
Tolontino,  in  the  cathedral  of  Plorenoe. 

CASTALIA,  or  F  t-i  Oastilius,  a  celebrated  fountain 
in  Greece,  now  called  the  Fountain  of  St  John,  which  rii»ea 
at  the  foot  of  MoSnt  Parnassus,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Delphi.  It  WM  Mored  to  ApoUo  and  the  Mnsee,  and  ita 
water  was  need  in  the  religioiu  purifications  of  the  "  Pythian 
Pilgrims."  From  ita  connection  with  the  Muses  it  is 
fre<jueatlj  referred  to  both  by  classical  and  by  modem  poete 
as  a  imtroe  of  ineinrattott.     For  farther  detaile  aee 

CASTANOS.  Don  Francisco  Xaviei  oi  (e.  1756- 
1852),  duke  of  Baylen,  a  Spanish  general,  who  eerrod  in  the 
Peninsul\r  War,  wa«  born  at  Madrid,  Tho  exact  year  of 
hii  birth  is  not  known,  but  it  was  probably  about  <  175 C. 
Ho  wai  the  son  of  a  militaiy  offleer;  at  the  age  of  twelve 
lie  had  received  a  commiarioa  as  captain ;  and,  while  ttill 
very  young,  he  was  aent  to  study  the  art  of  war  at  the  court 
of  Frederick  the  Great.  Hia  fu-'.  h  jn:ioss  was  at  Baylen, 
whore,  on  the  22d  of  July  180B,  18,000  Freach  nnde« 
Dapont  anrrendered  to  hfm.  Tt  ia,  however,  aaid  that  the 
chief  credit  in  this  eiigagertv  m*  ii  due  to  the  S^viis,  Alojs 
Reding.  In  November  of  the  same  year,  Caatanos  waa 
defeated  at  Tudela;  and  during  the  reel  of  the  war  be 
oc  -upic  l  subordinate  poaitiona  He,  however,  distinguished 
liiui':i-lf  ct  Vitoria,  and  "was  placed  at  the  head  of  tho  army 
which  was  sent  to  assist  the  Allies  in  1815  ;  and  till  his 
death,  which  took  place  on  the  24th  September  1852,  he 
held  a  high  political  position,  being  aenator  and  guardian 
to  Queen  Isabella. 

CASTE.  There  are  not  many  forma  of  aoeial  organiza- 
tiott  on  a  large  leale  to  whidk  Om  araie  Caate  haa  net  been 
fiflpUod  tn  a  gpod  or  in  a  bad  lanan.   Ito  Fortugoeee  ongm 


aimply  sng^csta  tho  idea  of  fainDj ;  hit  Ijcfcre  the  word 
came  to  be  cxtenaircly  usedia  modern  £u.iupe&a  ianguagea, 
it  had  been  for  some  time  identified  with  th*  Brahmanio 
diviaion  of  Hindu  aociety  into  elaaaea.  The  oorreaponding 
Hindu  word  ia  varna,  or  colour,  and  the  words  yafi,  kula, 
gotnt,  pravara,  and  taruM  are  ako  aaed  with  different 
ahadee  of  meaning,  Wherever,  therefore,  a  writer  haa  eeen 
aomething  which  reminds  him  of  any  part  of  the  extremefy 
indeterminate  notion,  Tndi.ic  ra-'.  j,  lie  has  xiaed  the  ' 
without  regard  to  any  particular  age.  race,  locality,  or  set 
of  aodal  iMtitBtioniL  Thw  Palgrare  ^  maintaina  diat  the 
colleges  of  operatives,  which  inscriptions  prove  to  have 
existed  in  Britaia  during  the  Roman  period,  were 
praotiflany  eaatee,  beeanee  by  the  Theodeeian  code  the  eon 
was  comprllpd  to  follow  the  father's  employment,  and 
marriage  into  a  family  involved  adoption  of  tho  family 
employmanl.  Bnt  Iheaa  eMtgia  ^piJUmm  teem  to  be  juat 
the  foremnaeraof  the  voluntary  aaaociations  for  the  regula- 
tion of  industry  and  trade,  the  Frith-gilds,  and  Craft- 
gilds  of  later  times,  in  which,  no  doubt,  eons  bad  great 
advaotagaa  aa  apprentieea,  but  which  admitted  quali^d 
■trangeni,  and  for  which  intermarruge  waa  matter  of 
hocW.  ft  ling.  The  history  of  the  formation  of  gttilda 
ahowB,  m  fact,  that  they  were  really  protect*  againat  tho 
authoritatiT*  tegnktloa  of  life  from  witboul  and  abovo. 
In  the  Saxon  period,  at  any  rate,  there  was  nothing 
resembling  caate  in  tho  strict  sonaa.  "  The  ceorl  who  had 
thriven  so  well  aa  to  have  five  hides  of  land  rose  to  tho 
rank  of  a  thegn  ;  his  wergild  became  1200  abillinga;  the 
value  of  his  oath  and  tho  penalty  of  treepass  against  him 
increased  in  prop  rii  n  ;  tiii  descendants  in  the  third  geno- 
ration  became  gesithcund.  Nor  wai  the  ehaiaetar  ol  tho 
thriving  defined ;  it  might,  aofaraatheteraia  of  tiM  etutom 
wont,  be  cither  purchaae,  or  inheritance,  or  tho  receipt  of 
royal  bounty.  The  anooeaaful  merchant  might  also  thrive 
to  thegn-ri^t  Tho  ttegn  bimaalf  might  alto  >iaa  to  fiio 
rank,  tho  estimation,  snri  Rtatus  of  an  earl."'  It  has  been 
aaid  that  early  Qerman  history  ia,  aa  regards  this  matter,  in 
contrast  with  EngUab,  a»d  lhat  true  castes  are  to  bo  fottod 
in  thf  military  nsflooiations  \Genotsentchaften)  which  arose 
from  the  older  class  of  Dienstmannen,  and  in  which  every 
member — p^e,  squire,  or  knight — muat  prove  hia  knightly 
deeoont ;  the  Baoematand,  or  ronl  non-miUtMy  popnlatioo  ; 
the  BOrgeratond,  or  merdhant^lacL    The  miniatry  of  tho 

Roman  Catholic  Church,  waa,  however,  never  restricted  by 
blood  relation.  There  ia  no  doubt  that  at  aome  time  or 
other  profeeeioaa  wore  in  noal  ooootrtea  hereditary.  Thna 

Praacott  '  tells  u-itb  i*  in  Peru,  notwithstanding  l^c  c  ncra^ 
rule  that  every  man  should  make  himself  acquainted  with 
the  various  arte,  "there  were  certain  individuala  carefaUy 
tr:\'nci'!  to  those  occupations  which  minister  to  thf?  wante 
ot  the  more  opulent  classes.  These  occupations,  like  every 
other  calling  and  office  in  Peru,  alwaya  descended  from 
father  to  aon.  The  diviaion  of  oaatea  waa  inthia  particular 
as  preciae  aa  that  which  eaciated  in  Hindtuttn  or  Egypt** 
Again,  Zurita  *  aaya  that  in  Mexic  j  no  o:ia  co  ild  carry  on 
trade  except  by  right  of  inheritance,  or  by  public  permia- 
eion.  The  Fiji  earponten  form  a  separate  casta,  and  in  tho 
Tonr'T.  I'^lands  all  the  trades,  except  tflttoo-markors,  1  ..1  era, 
and  club  carvers  are  hereditary, — the  separate  classes  being 
named  mataboolea,  mooaa,  and  tooaa.  Nothing  ia  more 
natural  than  that  a  father  should  teach  his  aon  his  handi- 
craft, especially  if  there  be  no  organized  aystem  of  public 
instmetion;  it  gives  the  father  hulp  at  O  cheap  rate,  it  in 
tho  aoaioit  intndaotion  to  life  for  tho  aon»  and  tho  eaaton 


'  Hittorg  of  Rita  cirui  I'royru*  ^  tK*  Kmyhth  Con}liltUt$Hf  I  ttSt 

*  Stubb'a  Cotutiluiian'-.l  /liMory  o/  Snyland,  1.  p.  102. 
»  iri3tnrg  0/  Peru,  I. 

*  Rapjiorl  tur  Ut  dtfirtnlts  (l«4»»4  tU  «h*^$  dani  2o  n«uv*llf  JSipafmr^ 
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or  reputation  of  the  father  aa  a  craftsman  is  often 
tbe  BUMt  imporUmt  be  baa  to  leave.    Tbe  t^uo 

0t  fcumnmed  ddn  Id  the  aimple  enfis  in»  very 
giMt ;  and  what  was  once  universal  in  oommunitiee,  sdU 
survives  in  ootljing  portions  of  oonuaonitiea  which  have 
not  been  brought  within  the  general  maikot  of  exchanga. 
Bat  w  long  aa  tbia  proceaa  remMas  oatunL  there  con 
be  M  ^vestioQ  of  ouite,  which  iniiliat  thai  m  idoptioo 
ol  •  iMW  fmdmuaa  k  not  nMralj  wninill,  but  wrong  and 
paniahablew  Tbeo,  the  irord  eaate  lam  Iwen  applied  to 
sacred  corporations.  A  family  or  a  tribe  i.s  roiiH.fxratcd  to 
the  service  of  •  particokr  altar,  or  all  the  altata  of  a 
particular  god.  Or  a  semi-aacred  dan,  locih  m  1h»  Bnhona 
or  the  BareU,  ia  formed,  and  theae^  tad  |Mrhapa  aotte  sped- 
allj  dignified  profesaiona,  become  hereditary,  the  others 
remaining  free.  Thus  in  Peru,  the  pricsta  ot  the  Sun  at 
Cuaoo  tranamitted  their  office  to  their  soaa ,  so  did  the 
Qaipn^ainayoc,  or  public  regiatrara,  and  the  awumtat  and 
hmmetf  tha  leanked  maa  and  aingaoL  fiaBjaouii  Con- 
■taut'  tta  Ttntnrcd  on  &e  ambitiona  gesetaluation  that 
in  tho  South,  aa  in  Judaea  and  Mezioo,  ai.cL  corp  ira'.iom 
were  hereditary,  but  iliatin  tbe  Noftbaod  West  they  were 
h  fMieral  elective.'  In  many  coonlriaa  political  oonaidera- 
ttDM^  or  diatlBctioas  of  race,  have  prevented  intermarriage 
batireen  danee.  Take,  for  example,  the  patricians  and  the 
pIeJ:oiruii  lit  Rome,  or  the  Sirc^rrn'irai,  Austin',,  or  -rtptoiKoi, 
and  the  El\uTt%  at  Sparta.  In  Guatemala  it  was  the  law 
that  if  any  noble  married  a  plebeian  woman  he  should  be 
dafradedlotliacaataof  meuequal,  orpleb<daii,andbeaabject 
to  tke  daliea  and  aervfoea  Impoaed  on  that  daas,  and  that 
the  bulk  of  his  eateto  hlmuld  be  ftequcsten-d  to  tli'i  liing  ' 
In  Malagasy  marriage  ia  atrictly  forbidden  between  tbe 
four  elasaea  of  Nohlaa^  H«n%  ZaMkoifi%  «»1  Aiidafia%— 
liia  Idwaat  of  «hom»  hdnwar,  aio  apparently  mere  alavea. 
AH  natioiia  kava  al  ooa  tfate  eppaaad  themaelvea  to  marriage 
with  foreignore,  known  chiefly  aa  enemies ;  and  all  uutiona 
have  oppreas4»d,  induatriaUy  and  politically,  the  racoe  whom 
they  have  conquered.  In  one  eeoae  slavery  might  be  called 
the  lowast  of  oaataih.lMGaiua  in  most  of  its  sctual  forms  it 
doss  permit  aoDie  amall  eoalomary  rights  to  tbe  ulave.  In 
another  sensn,  thy  m£irri:i|.n:  of  iho  qunrnV  (laughter  with 
a  eommoner  might  be  described  as  an  infraction  of  caate 
tnle. 

Besides  the  forms  of  oaato  ««  bava  aMntkmad,  Ibaae  are 
aiSBy  iaolat«d  comroanities  wliich  resemUe  one  another  in 

the  fact  tliiit  tl)t'ir  members  cor.ff'.antly  iiitLTinarry,  liiiil 
whi^  generally  devote  themaelvee  to  some  one  particular 
tiBda  or  ia^qstry.  This  "minpaaf*  seems  to  be 
eharaeteriatio  at  early  eodal  arrangements,  and  therefore 
the  existing  specimens  of  endogamona  societies  in  Europe 
and  Asia  do  not  exhibit  any  high  fonn  of  i  i  vjliiation. 
Among  others  may  be  mentioned  the  deeceodaota  of  the 
"Baufcr*  aotiaoonL  who  atOl  FftaaJn  Uaiid:* 

>  D«  la  Mifion,  11.  es. 

*  Bomttblnc  like  this  U  to  be  foand  ia  Uu  RomUb  Botion  of  UhUu, 
ot  (tetu  acoordlng  to  offidml  hivrtrcliy  of  raaki,  m  nodlAad  bjr  tb« 
csttooi  of  m]f*ttHUciUttv0,  hj  which  oo  od«  entaring  th«  p«bU«  tervlc* 
eenkl  b«  plaotd  baiiMth  »  person  who  had  boon  mbjwt  to  bis  tstbu't 

orfsrs.  HeTe<lH«ry  Dobtlltjr  at  on»  Um«  'MmgtA  to  «rwy  Mrraat, 
mitit&rj  or  clril,  aboT«  s  eertaia  nnk,  uid  ■  (unily  remtiniog  out  of 

cSlco  for  two  gcnrrstinM  !rn>t  iti  rifrlit»  of  noMlity  ;  \iut  In  1854  the 
pnTile^jD  was  confined  Id  »riiiy  cuInceU  ind  «Uta  tounelllon  of  the 
4th  clua.  Al  one  time,  therefore,  tbe  ratriadnyia  knifki,  or  itp&clAl 
t<gUt«r«,  fuptrv<lwl  by  I'ctcr  Iho  Grvat'i  barkAatnaUt  inuji.  c: 
^tjvtt  B<  iV:,  contained  a  con^plcte  code  of  aocial  prlrllegc  and  pr«- 
ctJeijr,  Peter  I  "  ta-'-  l  0  rdnyoiA  "  conlaiDed  fourteen  claaaM.  Tbs 
asbjeet  is  Ireatfd  of  In  Iho  IdnO  artlclea  of  the  ninth  volume  of  tb« 
RumUb  God.i  >  ■  Zaionc/.  The  Ruaaiiuj  r:i  r..i.av,  thon^  do- 
prired  of  thnr  i-.isujjidinn  i  (torn  conacriptioE.  f^rsoaiJ  U:^»tiQn,  sad 
coporai  pnEnhiiient,  al.r.  r.'iidj:  manjr  ad»ii.l:H;c«  m  tl.n  yiul'lie  Mr- 
Vioo.    ("  LXnipIre  dee  I^-./  m  Jicvus  dn  dtruc  Mondtt,  1870.) 

*  Joairaa,  ifia<.  ^  QtuUnnala,  Tr.,  IM|, 

*  ae*  IW.  Slit  Vovomber  1674. 


a  community  of  Javan.^,  ncr.r  Surabaya,  on  the  Teiigger 
Uilia,  numbering  about  1200  pcrsffn*;,  distributed  in  abuat 
forty  vtllagea,  and  still  loOowinf  the  ancient  Hindo 
religion ;  *  the  inhabitants  of  various  fiBMng  vilLiges  in 
Great  Britain,  such  as  It':biuferr^-  uoar  Bouthauiplon, 
Portland  Inland,  Bentham  in  Yorkshire,  Mouscbole  and 
Newlyn  in  Mountabay,  Cornwall,  Boulmer  near  AJa|rick 
(wlMva  altaoat  all  the  inhabitants  are  called  StepbaMon, 
Stanton,  or  Stewart),  Bummouth,  Boea,  and  (to  soma 
extent)  l^yanouth  in  Berwickshire,  Boyndie  in  BanAthire, 
Bathen  in  Aberdeenahire,  Buckhaven  in  Fifeabiro,  Fort- 
mahomack  and  Balaabroaeh  in  Easter  Koea.  In  France 
may  be  mentioned  Um  eoumune  of  Bats,  near  BroUa 
in  Loire-Inf trieure ;  many  of  the  osntral  caaloBB  of 
BrMagne ;  the  singular  aociety  called  Fortedsfla  anppoaed 
to  be  of  Irish  descent,  and  living  betwrcn  St  Armand  and 
Bourges;  tbe  sailor  population  of  Fauillac  (Oiroodo), 
Granville,  ..^.JTomanchea,  Fortel  (near  Boulogne),  and  other 
fiahingviUagaa;  the  Bepnblieof  Andona  in  the  Fyreneea ; 
the  popermakera  of  Angoumots,  Limousin,  aud  Auvergne, 
V. hoae  trade  B«cms  to  Iiavu  doomed  thtin  t  an  In n  u^tary 
weakness  of  constitution ;  the  Marans  of  Auver^ue,  a  race 
of  Spanish  con  verted  Jawiy  accused  of  introducing  syphiliB 
into  Fraooa;  tiia  Hra^MNUiaia  and  LvteUrda  of  St  Omor, 
who  have  aho  a  separate  Flembb  diUect ;  the  Burins  and 
FiTKioycra,  cbiefly  cottle-brecdera,  scattered  over  the 
department  of  Ain  and  tbe  arrondissemeut  of  Bourg  en 
Brvase.  The  Yaqu^roa,  shepherds  in  the  AKttirias  Moun- 
taiaa;  tiio  Joariah  Choataa  of  Majoica  ;  the  Petita-Crtelaa 
or  PrtMs-lllanes,  daaeendantaof  tbaorigiual  French  settloTB 
in  Reunion,  are  also  good  examples  of  ^Hmt  biologietB  coll 
"  in-and-in  breeding,"  as  oppoaed  to  '*  croeaiug."  On  a 
larger  scale  the  Icelanders,  tne  ancient  Bamantana  (now 
almoet  eztingutahad,  aaa  Tmu,  4th  April  1874),  and  the 
great  and  proeperona  Jewish  nation,  may  be  called  caatea, 
su  far  as  intermnrriago  is  concerned.  It  must  not  be 
imagined,  however,  that  this  is  a  general  charsctcristio  of 
a  certain  atage  of  social  development  "  Ezngamy,"  or 
the  Tok  requiring  either  absolutely  or  in  certain  circum- 
stancea  muriage  with  a  stranger,  is  recognized  very  widely 
even  by  modern  'n'  i.-,  i  sj  i,cially  in  Asia  ;  nnd  both  thc&o 
conditions  of  thtngs  seem  to  have  been  preceded  by  a 
prknitive  state,  in  which  the  relatione  of  the  sexes  were 
promiscuous.*  This  is  iUuatrated  in  the  case  of  the 
Thlinkeeta,  or  Kolr««he«,  who  inhabit  the  coasts  and 
ielandsfroni  !Mt,  St  to  the  Kiver  Nasa.  Thistingular 

tribe,  which  has  an  elective  chief  and  systematic  slavery 
(chiefly  aapfdied  from  the  Flatheada  of  Oregon),  ia  divided 
into  two  csstee,  the  Wolf  and  the  Raven,  the  eymbola  of 
which  appear  on  their  houaee,  boats,  robes,  and  shields. 
The  Woif  aiflt  j  is  subdivided  into  tbe  bear,  eagle,  dolphin, 
shark,  and  aloa  ;  the  Baves,  into  frog,  goose,  sea  lion,  owl, 
and  MfaaoB.  "The  yoong  Wolf  warrior  mnat  seek  hia 
mate  among  tbe  Bavana;  and  vhile  celebrating  hia  nuptials 
one  day,  he  may  on  the  next  be  called  to  fight  hia  father 
in-law  over  some  hereditary  feud."  Similarly,  the  Kutchin 
tribe  of  the  Tinneh  family,  inhabiting  the  Yukon,  Taoanah, 
and  Paal  rlvar-vallsgra,  haw  n  atq^dar  ajolam  of  MiMa 
There  are  thiao  caates ;  and  persona  of  the  nme  caste  are 
not  allowed  to  marry  each  other.  The  mother  gives  caste 
to  the  children,  so  that  a.s  thc  fathera  die  ofl  the  caste 
constantly  changea.  It  also  happens  that  when  •  child  ia 
named,  Ao  falhor  adopts  that  name  and  dropa  Ills  eim. 
The  system  prevents  ci^-il  war7 

Caste  in  India  ia  a  question  of  more  than  biatorical 
ii.ti  r.  Ht,  It  is  the  great  difficulty  in  the  way  of  Govern- 
meat  in  framing  laws  and  in  governing  the  army,  of  nativo 

•  Waiti,  AnthrovolirrU  drr  Xaturvuiktr,  L  p.  4M. 

•  8«e  Uuth  Cm  h.^  M  <r^.  ,.;i  0/ .V«or  iTA^  lMda%  UTl. 
'  ikuwrofi,  Hiutt     lU  J'a£t/ie,  vol  I. 
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roliglous  reformers  in  attacking  the  Brahmanio  supersti- 
tioM,  Md  o(  the  Ftotestaat  auMioatriej,  who  are  oaable 
to  offer  in  the  Britidl  lodo^  of  India  a  sjmpathizing  aad 
protecting  caste  in  place  of  that  which  it  costs  tho  convert 
ut  much  to  IcaTo.  ProbaUj  owing  to  tho  extent  o(  our 
laiian  Empire,  and  the  fTNt  TArietios  of  CMto  custom 
nrhich  prerail,  one  hean  Teiy  conflicting  acooonts  and 
o]>ioioiis  of  the  institatloii.  Writers  snch  as  Babattson  and 
Dubois  havo  regarded  it  as  tho  great  safeguard  of  social 
tranquillity,  and  therefore  as  the  indispensable  oondition  of 
fbo  progress  in  oettMa  sits  and  industries  which  the 
Hindus  hare  uiidouliti'ill}'  Othmi,  Buch  as  James 

Mill,  donouncd  it  as  uow  at  least  a  gre.U  political  blunder, 
fatal  to  free  competitimif  md  closed  to  indiridual  happt- 
lUM.  The  latter  Ttiw  awniM  a  state  of  facts  which  is 
denied  Mr  Colebroolce,  one  of  the  highest  Mthorities 
on  Inaian  matters.  Writiag  in  1793  he  says,*  after  point- 
in'^  out  that  anj  persou  unable  to  earn  a  sabeiateoce  hj 
tba  ezerebo  tA  mis  profession  m  iy  follow  the  trade  of  a 
lower  caste  or  oren  of  a  higher  ;  ■'  Diily  observation  shows 
oven  Brahmans  exercising  tho  menial  profossion  of  a  Sadro. 
W'e  are  awaro  that  every  casto  forms  itself  into  clubs  or 
lodges,  consistiag  ol  the  aevors  iiuUridaala  of  that  easts 
nsMing  within  n  small  distaobS^  nitd  Ibal  these  dobs  or 
lodgca  govern  thcmselres  by  particular  rules  or  customs  or 
by-laws.  But  though  some  restrictions  and  limitations, 
not  founded  on  religions  prejndkss^  are  lomd  among  their 
by-laws,  it  may  be  receiTod  as  a  general  maxim  that  the 
oeoupation  appointed  for  each  tribe  is  entitled  merely  to  a 
prefurence.  Kvcry  profession,  with  few  exceptions,  is  open 
to  every  description  of  persons ;  and  the  discouragement 
arising  from  religious  prejudices  is  not  greater  than  what 
exists  in  Qreat  Britain  from  the  efTects  of  municipal  and 
corporation  laMra.  in  Btiugol  the  aumben  of  people 
actually  willing  to  apply  to  any  psrtiiinkr  Mcnpation  are 
soffioieat  for  the  anUmited  extension  of  M^aaaufacture." 
Iws  boomboratfld  by  Elphinstono,'  wbostalea  tlut,  daring 
a  long  experience  of  India,  he  never  heard  of  a  ainglo  caao 
of  degradation  from  caste  j  and  it  is  tllustratod  by  the 
experioom  of  the  BritiA  «rmj,  io  vUdi  n«ii  of  all  osstas 
unite. 

Tho  popular  uoliou  of  modum  ca3lo  is  that  it  iovoivca 
certain  restrictions  on  marriage,  on  profession,  and  on  social 
interoounsy  sspsciaUjr  that  impliod  in  sating  and  driakiag 
together.  But  how  far  intennaniaga  is  pannlttad,  vfaal 
aro  the  effects  of  a  marriage  permitted  but  lootced  on  as 
irregular,  what  ora  the  penalties  of  a  marriage  forbidden, 
whether  the  rules  protecting  tradM  and  Ooenpatioos  are 
in  effect  more  than  a  hind  of  nnionism  grown  inveterate 
through  custom,  by  what  means  caste  is  lost,  and  io  what 
circur^slallcu:^  it  may  bo  regained, — these  aro  questions  on 
which  very  little  real  or  definite  knowledge  exists.  It  is 
very  remarkable  that  the  Vadaa,  on  whieh  the  whole  akmo' 
t'iro  of  Brahmanic  faith  and  morals  profeasca  to  rest,  give 
no  Countenance  to  tha  later  regulations  of  caste.  Tho  only 
I>x><sago  bearing  on  tho  subject  ia  in  tho  Purnslia  Sukta, 
the  90th  Hymn  of  the  10th  Book  of  the  Rigveda  Sanhita. 
"  When  th?y  divided  man,  how  many  did  they  make  him  1 
What  w;n  'li  ;  mouth  1  what  his  arms  1  what  aro  called 
his  tiiiglm  and  fast  t  The  Brnhmana  was  his  mouth,  the 
Uai^Muya  n  as  made  his  arms,  the  TaiBya  became  hk  thighs, 
the  Sudra  was  born  from  his  feet."  Haug  finds  in  this  a 
subtle  alk'ijory  that  the  Brahuiaas  were  teachers,  the 
Kisbatriyas  the  warriors  of  mankind  But  iIum  is  opposed 
to  the  simpls  and  direct  language  of  the  Vedic  hyniii%  and 
to  the  feci  that  lathe  iceoaBta  cf  cnation  there  the  origin 
ef  SMuqr  thhifs  bseUse  elaasea  of  nea  is  attribitted  in  the 
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same  fanciful  manner  to  parts  of  tha  divine  person.  It 
is  ia  the  Pnranos  aad  the  lawa  of  Vaan,  aeithar  «i 
whieb  claiinB  dtreet  inspiratloB,  vhere  ttej  differ  bom  Hm 

letter  of  tha  Veda,  that  tho  texts  aro  to  bo  found  on  which 
all  that  is  objoctiouable  in  coate  has  b^u  boaod.  Even  in 
the  Vishnu  Parana,  however,  the  legend  of  caate  speaks  of 
the  four  classes  as  being  at  first  "  perfectly  inclined  to 
conduct  springing  from  religions  faith."  It  is  not  til) 
after  tbo  wholo  human  race  has  fallen  into  sin  that 
separate  social  duties  are  assigned  to  tho  classsSi  The 
same  hymn  apsaha  of  the  OTolvtion  of  qnalitisa  of  Brahma. 
Sattva,  or  goodneea,  sprantr  fmm  t'lc  monrh  of  Brahma; 
Rajas,  or  passion,  came  from  hu  breast ;  lamaa,  or  dark* 
nesa,  from  his  thighs ;  others  he  created  from  his  feet. 
For  each  one  «f  waae  gnnas,  or  |»rimitive  difforencee  ol 
quality,  a  thoosaiid  eonplea,  male  and  female,  haTe  been 
created,  tn  -.s-hich  the  distinct  hoavona,  or  places  of  perfec- 
tion of  l^r^japati,  Indra,  Marata,  and  Gandharvaa  art 
assigned.  To  the  gunaa  are  related  the  yugas,  or  ages  • 
let,  the  Krits,  or  glorious  age  of  truth  and  piety,  io 
which  apparently  no  distinctions,  at  least  no  gradea  ol 
excelieuco  were  known  ;  2d,  the  Treta,  or  period  of  know- 
ledge :  3d,  the  Pvspara,  or  period  of  sacrifice  ;  4th,  tht 
Kali,  or  period  of  darkmsa.  Biinaea  anppoaee  there  may 
bo  an  historical  elcmont  in  tbo  legend  that  Pururava,  a 
great  conqueror  of  the  Treta  ago  founded  caste.  Tho 
yugas  are  hardly  periods  of  hbtoiioal  chronology,  bat 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Yayn  Purana  assigns  the  definite 
origin  of  caste  to  the  Treta  period.  "Tho  perfect  beings 
of  tho  first  iign,  F.nMie  tranquil,  some  fiery,  some  active,  and 
eome  distreesod,  were  again  born  in  the  Treta,  as  Brahmans^ 
Ac,  governed  by  tin  good  nd  bed  actlom  perfocmed  in 

formrr  births,"  The  same  hrmn  '  proceeds  to  explain 
that  the  hrst  arrangement  did  not  work  well,  and  that  a 
second  was  made,  by  which  f<Hce^  criminal  justice,  and 
war  were  deolared  to  be  tha  bnainess  of  tho  Kahatriyaa; 
officiating  at  saertiloeo,  aaevad  study,  and  the  receipt  of 
preaentB  to  belong  to  the  Brahmans;  traffic,  cittlt',  m] 
agricuiture  to  the  Vaisyas  j  the  mechaoieai  arts  and  service 
to  the  Sodras.   The  Bamayaa*  hymn  enggmte  that  fn  Hm 

four  preat  periods  the  r^^tca  snccosaively  arrive  at  the  state 
of  dharma  or  righteousness.  Thus,  a  iSudra  cannot,  even 
by  the  most  rigorous  self-mortification,  become  righteons  io 
the  period  vnftit  to  the  salvation  of  ths  YaiqrMb  Ae  the 
bymo  speaai  in  the  Drapara  age,  it  speaks  of  tiie  aBhaiioa 
t>f  Sudroa  as  future,  and  not  yet  posaibleL  Wholly  in 
opposition  to  the  story  of  a  fourfold  birth  from  Brahma  is 
the  legend  that  the  eastse  sprang  from  Manu  himself,  who 
is  removod  by  several  generationa  of  gods  and  demi-goda 
from  Brahma.  Then,  again,  the  Santiparvan  aU^es  that 
the  world,  at  fimt  ciUirLly  Brahmanic,  was  separated  into 
castes  merely  by  ths  evil  works  of  man.  Caatehood  oon- 
sists  ia  flte  enKise  of  esriain  Tirtaaa  or  trkea.  JAmu^  or 
persons  bom  indiscriminately,  frequently  rise  to  tho  caato 
of  Brahmans,  and  the  offspring  of  Br^mans  Kinks  to  e 
lower  leveL  The  serpent  observes  :  **  If  a  man  is  regarded 
by  you  as  being  a  Brahman  only  in  oonseqneoce  of  his  eon* 
duct,  then  Urth  is  Tain,  untU  action  is  shown."  But  this 
change  of  caste  take-s  piaco  oiuy  through  a  second  birth, 
and  not  during  the  life  which  is  spent  in  virtue.  Another 
noetieal  conception  of  caate  birth  is  expreaeed  ia  the 
Harivansa.  Tho  Brahmans  were  formed  from  an  imperish- 
able element  (Aksbara),  tho  K^^hatriya-s  from  a  perishable 
element  (Kahara),  the  Vaisya.'^  from  alteration,  and  the 
Sudras  from  a  modifieattOB  (Ml  smoke.  The  geosral  result 
of  the  foregoing  texts  b  that  there  are  several  contradictory 

accounts  of  tho  origin  of  .t  :,  and  t!iAt  these  aro  for  the 
most  port  uuiitiulUgible.  Ciiste  is  described  as  a  late 
episode  in  creation,  and  aa  bom  from  different  porta  of 
diffennt  goda^  froia  the  moftal  ilaon,  from  abetfeet 
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faadfleAf  aad  from  non-^ntitj.    Ik  ia  alsu  described 
eoml  wiih  cr^tioD,  as  •xiBting  in  perfection  during  the 
Krite  period,  »ad  n^Mqsentljr  Wimg  iatp  aw.   It » tlw 
Mid  tb»t  only  Bnlmuiie  azieled  at  in^  the  otken  onlf  at 

later  p«riods.  Then  the  rutlonaUslIc  tieoriea  of  the 
Stntijxinran  npaet  the  rety  foundation  of  caste;  m., 
kereditary  tranraiiasion  of  tiM  eaafea  character.*  It  ifitnn 
clear  that  when  the  Veda'?  were  composed,  manr  persons 
who  were  not  BraJliinana  acUsd  as  pricsU,  a'>d  muuu,  tlia 
"preceptors  of  gods,"  by  their  "  acute  re  fervour,"  roee  from 
ft  lover  i&nk  to  the  dignity  of  Brahioanhood.  Onginally, 
'r  niieed,  acceaa  to  the  gods  by  prayer  and  aacrifloa  iraa  open 
to  all  classoa  of  the  commui  ity.  As  tlir  rra^jinana  grow  in 
pohtical  importance,  they  make  reiigiun  an  excluaire  and 
ncrad  buriiMH.  W«  find  them  dedding  queattona  of 
•ucceslon  to  the  throne,  and  enforcing  their  deciaiona. 
While  in  the  earlier  literature  there  are  several  instances 
of  BnJunana  receiving  iutrnction  from  the  hands  of 
Kshatriyas,  in  thn  Puxaoaa  Bod  Mann  death  is  mnr!n  to 
OTertako  X&hairiyas  who  an  not  aubmiasiTe  to  liiu 
Brahmana ;  and  in  one  caaa  Yiaramitn,  the  aon  of  Oadhi, 
actoallj  obtMOf  BnAmiaiiliood  m  ftnviiid  for  hit  •ubmis- 
rioB.  Jt  leena  Mrtata  fhoi  moiiy  «f  tho  •octent  nTtlis 
wcru  cxpri  sdy  manufactured  by  the  firahmans  to  show 
their  superiority  in  birth  and  in  the  favour  of  Heaven  to 
the  Kshatriyaa,— a  poetical  ^ect  which  ia  aometunea 
ff"ii!"d  hj  their  claiming:  descent  from  their  rivals.  This 
hnnga  ua  to  a  consideration  of  tho  theories  which  have  beea 
rtaitod  to  account  for  the  appearance  of  Brahmanic  caste, 
to  it  ia  stareotyped  in  the  Laws  of  Mann.  Jamas  Mill, 
vfco  innuiably  nnderesttmated  the  inflaence  on  history  of 
"previous  states  of  soci-t y,"  lios  suggested  that  the  original 
dinuon  most  have  bean  the  work  of  some  ioapirod 
adividnnl,  *  h^^ilalor  fw  «  ioeU  frforaiar,  who  pereaived 
the  advantagea  which  ^^ould  reault  from  a  syBtimritir 
division  of  labour.  The  subordination  of  castes  he  accounts 
br  by  the  superstitious  tacror  tad  the  designing  lust  of 
fxnrer  v-liicli  bavo  so  firqiifntly  been  invoked  to  ci[;litn 
the  natunii  nupremacy  ui  tbo  religious  class.  Because  the 
nngea  of  war  were  dreaded  most  after  the  calamities  aent 
if  iMKTan,  h»  finds  that  tlis  nulitaiy  class  ftoptdj  oeeuff 
w  aeeond  plaes.  Tbis  smagvmsnt  lie  spaowtly  con* 
tf:;i[il.v'.>:'3  as  at  no  time  eitli  r  m  ccssary  or  wholesome,  and 
u  hnally  destroyed  by  the  selhiih  jealousies  of  caste,  and 
ly  As  osgradstioBs'vhidi  the  maltipfiestbn  ol  tndss 
made  inevitable.  Heoren*  and  Klaproth  hare  contended 
th^  the  division  into  castes  ia  founded  on  an  original 
dtversity  of  race,  and  that  the  U^isr  esstes  nss  posssaaed 
of  saperior  beauty.  The  clear  complexion  and  regular 
faatnrea  of  the  Brahmans  are  aaid  to  distinguish  them  as 
completely  from  Ihu  h-udrus  as  the  Spanish  Creoles  were 
dtitiagimbsd  froin  the  Pcruv-iaos.  **  TJis  high  fiuivhead, 
Ihtsloat  boQd,  nnd  the  light  copper  eokmr  oftts  BnJunins 
and  other  castes  allied  to  them,  appear  in  Strong  contrast 
»ith  the  Bomowhat  low  and  wide  heads,  slight  make,  and 
dark  bronze  of  the  low  castes "  (Stevenson,  quoted  by 
Mu!!t,  Cf:ip4\  ii.  p.  327).'  This  tr].lLii.riti.:-:ri  is,  however, 
gtoemiiy  coujoiutxi  with  that  founded  on  tho  tradition  of 
eooqnest  by  tJie  higher  castes.  There  ia  no  doubt  thixt  the 
thrf«  cmtes  of  liphtpr  colour  (traivamika),  tho  white 

'  Mmr  i  SimkrU  TtxU,  toL  L,  1868.  •  Jdttn,  I.  610. 

'  The  liei  of  B  eoiiqO«rill(  wllit*.fi -?  Fe.rar.gely  r«pe*lej  In  th« 
liUrhnUiry  cf  IndU.  Th»  IUjpnt«  md  itnUrnuii  ant  iacc««d«d  hf 
tis  Ma-M'.iliiiArn,  till.'.  Ttrkj,  th;  Afghini  'Dure  was  »n  arisiocrmcy  of 
tolou  ondei  \he  Mr>ghul  dyn&atjr.  But  aDd«r  an  Jtidlan  cUmsta  it 
Mild  Bot  U.;'.  msDj  g«aar&tiLiiiA  Tbe  BrakmaM  of  BoatlMra  India 
*Tr«  u  tUck  u  the  lowMt  cAitai  ;  th«  Chaodalu  IT*  Mid  to  b* 
Afv-taJtd  frr:.m  lintiraan*.  AMordlng  to  M«nu  th«  ChSBdala  most 
S"t  dvaU  within  lovii ,  hli  loU  vaklth  mut  ^  dogs  and  asM*  ;  bU 
ciibu  ui'xsi  couxLst  of  th«  louiUtM  of  ilgfuaaid  pmoea;  his  dubes 
■■MtU  lOTlMBpots.  amij  this  illiuisiillH  ^^sslll^yll<l^  mast  ajgjy 


Bmhmans,  the  red  Ksbatnyas,  the  yellow  Vaisyaa,  are,  at 
least  in  the  early  hymns  and  Brohmanas,  spoken  of  as  ths 
Aiysa,  ths  Sanakiit^psakiog  ooaqnsrora,  in  oontisdiatioio* 
tion  to  tbs  darkdond  of  ths  Tnnnisn  ^rigbea  Daayva. 

In  fact  riry:i,  which  means  noble,  is  derived  from  5r)-a, 
which  meaus  householder,  and  was  the  original  name  of  the 
largest  caste,  now  called  Yaisyaa.  Roth,  in  his  "  Brahma 
and  the  Brahmans,"  *  holds  that  the  Yedic  people  advanced 
from  their  home  in  the  Punjab,  drove  the  aborigines  into 
the  hills,  and  took  possession  of  the  country  lying  between 
the  Ga^gea,  the  Jumna,  and  the  Vindhya  range.  "  In  thia 
stage  of  complication  and  disturbance,"  he  says,  "power 
naturally  full  into  the  hands  of  those  who  did  not  possess 
any  direct  antbori^/'  «.<.,  ths  domestio  priests  of  tho 
nnmsrotts  tribal  Ung^  Th»  Sndna  lis  reprda  as  n  son* 
que  red  race,  perhaps  a  branch  of  tbe  Aryan  stock,  which 
immigmteU  at  an  cirlier  period  into  ludia,  perhaps  an 
autochthonous  Indian  tribe.  The  latter  hypothesis  is 
opposed  to  tie  f^ct  that,  while  the  Sudra  is  debarred  from 
HUaring  three  unporUmt  Vedio  sacnlkes,  tho  Bhagamta 
Purana  azpnaaly  permits  him  to  sacrifice  "  without  mantra*," 
and  imposes  on  um  duties  with  rafsreaoo  to  Biahmana  and 
cows  which  one  would  not  ezpeet  ia  ths  eaas  of  s  natioD 
strange  in  blood.  But  unless  a  previous  subordination  of 
costea  among  the  conquering  race  be  supposed,  it  seems 
diffictilt  to  see  wlqr  A»  wsrtio^daas,  wlio  bnnng  contributed 
most  to  tho  conquest  niu.st  have  been  masters  of  the  situa- 
tion, should  have  consented  to  degradation  below  the  class 
of  Brahmana.  The  position  of  the  Sudra  certainly  suggpati 
conquest  But  are  there  sound  historical  reasons  for  sn^ 
posmg  that  Brahmans  and  Sudras  belonged  to  different 
nations,  or  that  cither  class  was  confined  to  one  nation  1 
Ths  h/pothsais  ia  alidiUy  modified  by  Meinera,*  who 
anpposss  lliaC  instssd  of  ms  flondusst  then  nny  hnva  Iwsn 
two  buccessive  immigrstious, — the  first  immigrants  being 
subdued  by  the  second,  and  thcu  forming  an  ioterm^iate 
claas  bstunsn  their  oonquerers  and  the  aborigines  ;  or,  if 
thrrc  TTcro  r.n  r.bonpnrs,  tbe  mixture  of  tho  two  immigrant 
races  would  form  au  intermediate  class.  In  the  same  way 
Mr  Talboys  Wkmder  *  suggests  that  the  Sudra  may  be  the 
original  conqusrars  of  ths  nos  now  repisasntsd  by  ths 
Panaha.  Moat  oftheBsezpIaantionaassm  father  to  deserilis 
'.he  mode  in  whicL  Oav.  u x isting  institutions  of  ca.«to  might 
be  transplanted  from  one  land  to  another,  from  a  mother- 
knd  to  its  «a9onisi»  and  altered  by  ito  now  eonditiooa 
Military  conquest,  though  it  often  introduces  scmtudo, 
does  not  naturally  lead  to  the  elevation  of  the  priesthood. 
It  is  nnscientifie  to  assume  large  historical  events,  or  loige 
ethnolc^ical  itc^or  til*  smrtsncs  d  soms  creator  of  aodnl 
order.^ 

As  Benjamin  Constant*  points  out,  caste  rests  on 
nUgioiis  idas  of  na  indslihis  stsin  resting  on  certain  men. 
Slid  ths  soeU  ides  of  esrbdtt  Ivne^ns  being  committed  to 
certain  dasaes.  Tin  idea  of  physical  purity  was  largely 
developed  nnder  the  Mosaic  legislation ;  in  fact  the  internal 
regulations  of  tiie  Esaenes  (who  were  divided  into  fonr 
classes)  resemble  the  frivolous  prohibitinjis  cf  Emhnanism. 
Aa  tbe  daily  intercourse  of  men  in  trade  iiid  mdustiy 

*  Journal  of  the  Otrman  OrierUai  Socut^,  toL  L  (quoted  bj  Vuir, 
hM  tvpra). 

»  De  Origin*  Caitantm,  GfjtlingiTi.        •  ITutmy  of  India,  Tol.  1. 

'For  a  I  harar'.jTis'.ic  6[  iTui  .iit  of  cast*  «ee  Comte,  Ccmrs  dt 
Philom>p/m  Poriiive,  ri.  c.  8.  ii  i-  n /siHj  the  bcrertitary  UaajtolHion 
of  fnactiooi  under  the  rule  of  a  ■  m  i  r.:.:iUl  c1»a«  u  r  DeoesMry  and 
aBivenal  Itage  of  »oci»l  pn>p-r(>ra,  crtall ,  modified  by  war  .".nd  colonf" 
xation.  Tho  mor»lity  riT  <  aUs  ho  cccttnd*,  na  imrroTement  on 
what  prscedad ;  but  p-crmanence  wu  impo«»lli!f,  brcaiiie  "tlio 
polttind  raU  of  mii'llipuijce  ii  bojtile  to  bumnn  yrognt*."  T].:> 
lecluiloo  of  voiMB  «nd  the  preeerrntion  of  indostrisl  lavantiooa  ««r* 
"  featBTM  of  casto  ;  and  the  hiRhcr  pr1e»t*  wi 
aoplMn,  artteta,  anglnMfa,  and  pbjraiciau. 
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pratMiU  namberless  ocosaiotis  an  wluch  the  stain  of  real  or 
fCMitd  imparity  might  be  caught,  tho  power  of  the  religioiu 
floss  who  define  the  rulea  of  parity  Mtd  th»  penaltiet  of 
their  violation  become*  \ery  great.  Maeleod  has  also  8tat«d 
two  important  elementa  which  enter  iiuo  the  conception  of 
caato :  "  That  oar  place  ia  the  world  is  auigaed  to  ua  b; 
diviMMwreignty;  aDdtli«tthao(H>p0ratioB«adtjmpathj 
of  a  brotherharid  are  easential  to  our  naefu!neas  n.ni  happi- 
aess  in  the  wurldL"  ^  Hiere  m  au  doubt  that  the  Kiuda 
mi  ad  it  deeply  religioaa,  aod  therefore  natotally  prepared 
(or  Pnrobtti,  or  priMt^oU  Thej  irm  •taw  fUMioMtoly 
•ttMhad  to  fh^  utlioiial  hyiiuH*  mno  of  vUeih  lud  M 
dMm  to  victory,  whilo  others  were  associated  with  the 
benign  inflaences  of  oatore.  Only  the  prieat  could  cliaat 
or  toach  theas  hymtu,  and  it  waa  believed  that  the  amalleat 
mistake  in  proaimdatioa  woald  draw  down  the  anger  of  the 
gods.  But  however  favoorable  the  conditiona  of  apiritoal 
iI;.Mi)iii'.on  might  bo,  it  aeems  to  Lave  hp^n  hy  no  more 
natoralproceca  than  bard  fighting  that  the  Brabmans  finally 
Mpremacj.  We  are  told  that  Paraaarama, 
the  great  hero  of  tho  Tlni^mana,  "  olciirfsd  thn  cnrth  tbrico 
aeven  times  of  the  Kaiiatn^'a  ca^to,  a&d  tiikd  with  tbeir 
blood  the  five  large  lakes  of  Samaota."  Mr  Wheeler  thinks 
lhat  the  rabstitiitkNi  ni  Mood-eacriftoes  (or  offering*  o( 
paigbed  grain,  dtri fled  Imttar,  ud  «0Ma  wum  nun  aa 
adaptation  by  tbo  Bn^hmrLns  of  the  great  military  banquets 
to  the  purposes  of  political  supremacy.  It  ia  not  therefore 
till  the  Bnhmanic  period  of  Indian  history,  wbldk  ends 
with  the  coming  of  Sakya  Houni,  in  600  B.O.,  that  we  find 
the  cast»4efinitiona  of  Mann  realized  as  facta.  These  are 
—"To  Brahmana  he  {i.e.,  BrihiniJ  LHMuned  the  duties  of 
nading  the  Yedaa,  of  teaching,  of  sacriiiciDg,  of  aaaiating 
otliera  to  Mcrifie^  of  giving  alms  If  tiiajr  ba  ikh,  oad  ff 
indigent  of  receiving  gifts."  ^  The  duties  of  tho  Kshatriya 
are  "  to  defend  the  people,  to  give  alms,  to  sacriBce,  to 
read  the  Veda,  to  shun  the  allnrements  of  sensual  gratifica- 
tion," The  duties  of  ft  Tviapfaara'' to  keep  harda  of  cattle, 
to  beitow  largesses,  to  aaenflce,  to  raid  rat  leriptore,  to 
carry  oii  trade,  to  lend  at  interest,  and  to  cultivate  land." 
These  three  castes  (the  twice  bom)  wear  the  sacred  thread. 
The  one  duty  of  a  Sudra  is  "  to  serve  the  before-mentioned 
ehisses  without  depreciatinr'  their  worth."*  The  Brahrran 
is  entitled  by  primogeniture  to  liie  whole  universe ;  he 
may  eat  uo  flesh  but  that  of  victims ;  he  has  his  peculiar 
olothea.  fia  ia  boood  to  help  militaiy  and  eomiiMroi*I  n«n 
ittdiitom   HonayariMtMgDodtof  s8adll,ttldwlM|• 


>  i>«qM  at  (A«  F«r  Kusl,  p.  18«. 

*  Th«  ffMt  HUM  of  Um  BrshmsiM  w*t«  in  rulitf  mendlcaiitt,  who 
llrml  on  the  fMtlvsla  of  birth,  marriif*,  sad  dMth,  sad  oo  tlt«  lines 
ezucUKt  (or  Infraction*  of  cut*  raU.  Otiian  bsd  MtaUlahiiMnts  csJlad 
llutbi^  SOdowMl  with  Jsgeer  villagm.  Thtr*  wm  two  dlsUaet  ordsra 
of  elMsltf  pttartt^— <li«  Farohits,  or  f«milf  priett,  who  psrforasd 
•n  the  dom««tle  rttes,  and  probably  gsvs  sdvioe  io  *«oul«i  iMtters,  end 
the  Qan,  who  la  the  head  of  a  religioos  ssct,  jnaklnjr  tour*  of  superln- 
tsndenoe  and  ssaetiois,  sad  having  the  power  to  degrade  from  caats 
aad  to  raaton.  Ia  sons  caaa>  tb*  Oora  ia  recognimd  a*  the  Mehltrs 
or  offlcer  of  the  eaate-asMrobly,  from  whom  h*  receives  Huka,  oratUrv, 
and  an  exemption  from  hooae  and  atamp  tazea,  and  HcrvlcI^  u  bcgiin'L-« 
(Sttele'i  Law  and  Cmtoiat  ^  Hindoo  Catlet  witkln  tk«  Dekkwt  Pro- 
fist  in,  1826;  new  edition,  1808).  ExpnUion  Irom  caste  lollowi  on  x 
number  of  moral  olfencea  {t.g.,  auanlt,  munier,  kc),  as  wet]  aa  cere- 
monial olTanoai  {*.g.,  eating  prohibited  food,  eating  with  pcrxoni  of  lower 
eaate,  abetaining  from  funeral  rite*,  havinj;  coDnc<!t!oD  with  t.  1ow«aiito 
woman).  Kxcloiion  meant  that  it  ii  not  allowed  to  cat  with  or  eater 
the  houae*  of  the  members  of  tb*  caati^  the  offrader  being  in  theory  not 
degratted  but  'lead.  For  lome  beinotis olTaare*,  <.«.,agalnit  the  expre** 
letter  of  the  SUutrra,  no  re-«Uniulon  b  pcMjflilc.  B.it  gctK'nlly  tiii* 
depend*  on  th*  ability  of  the  ootcante  to  j'ny  &  fmi!.  an<l  to  >u]i|>ly  the 
casta  with  an  ezplatsry  feast  of  iweeVneata.  He  bu  alto  to  go  throuKh 
llie  Sashtaayam,  or  prostration  of  eight  member*,  and  to  drink  the 
Panohakaryam,  {.«:,  drink  of  the  five  prodncta  of  th*  oow  (Dtieriptian 
»/  Peoptt  </  /ndia,  Abbi  J.  A.  Doboi*,  Mlaaionary  la  Myaora,  Eng. 
X^.,  Loadco,  1S17.  Tbsta  Is  a  nJaabie  asw  sdlttoa  oT  tUs  woA  Iqr 
MvTtofi^Matai^UnK  •  Mmm»  9.  t$-*0. 


ever  the  latter  acqoirea  by  kboar  or  succession  beyond  a 
certain  amoant.  The  Sodra  is  to  serve  the  twice  ban : 
and  even  when  emancipated  cannot  be  anything  bat  s 
Sudra.  He  may  not  learn  the  Yedas,  and  in  aaoifiea  he 
intist  oinit  tlio  ti'd  texts.*  A  Sudra  Lii  dijtr&is  may  tun. 
to  a  handicraft ;  and  in  the  same  ctrcomatancea  a  Vaityi 
may  atoop  to  MrvioiL    Whatovar  orinw  s  Brahman  mi^ 

commit,  his  prnion  and  pnip^^rty  were  not  to  be  iujored  : 
but  whoever  struck  a  Brahman  with  a  blade  of  gr^si  would 
beoome  an  inferior  qoadniped  daring  twenty-one  trans- 
oiigrationa.  Ia  tho  itate  Um  Bnhmaa  waa  abovo  att  thi 
adttfatota;  lie  wat  Oo         prieat,  «s«npl  htm  tazaliaa, 

the  performer  of  public  Sacrifices,  the  expounder  of  Mana 
and  at  one  time  Uia  physician  of  bodies  as  well  as  of  :.t>uk 
He  ia  more  liable  than  lata  holy  peraooi  to  pollution,  mi 
hit  ablatimw  are  therefore  more  freqaent  A  Kabatriya  whe 
slandered  a  Brahman  waa  to  be  fined  100  panas  (a  copper 
woi^-ht  of  200  grains)  ;  a  VaLsya  was  fined  200  panaa  ;  .•. 
Sudra  was  to  be  whipped.  A  Brahman  slaudering  any  at 
the  lower  castes  paya  80,  35,  or  12  panaa.  In  ordinary 
EalutFLti..,rus  a  T^rrihmnri  is  n.i'trrtd  wKotiifr  his  devotion  liS3 
prospered ;  a  Kshatnya,  wmclher  be  ht>a  sufl'ered  from  his 
wounds ;  a  Taisya  wbetj>er  hLs  health  is  secure  ;  a  Sadn 
whothor  ]»  it  is  good  hailtb.*  Io  admini^teriog  oaths  a 
Bnlnnaa  k  oakod  to  tw«or  bykia  veracity  ;  a  Kaluiiriya 
his  weapons,  house,  or  elephant  ,  a  A'.iisya  by  his  kine 
grain,  or  goods  ;  a  Sudra  by  tdl  the  most  frightful  peualtiei 
of  poijaij*  The  Hindu  mind  iiferlflo  in  oaths;  btfoic 
the  caste  asaembly  the  Dhurm,  or  caste  custom,  is  son?- 
timea  appealed  to,  or  the  feet  of  ])r&hma,  or  some  cow  0 
god  or  sacred  river,  or  the  bcl  (the  sacred  creeper),  or 
rooti  of  the  tormerie  plaat.  Hio  metea  Are  alie 
distingaUhad  by  their  mooM  of  marriagi.  Tkow  peeolbr 
to  Bnihrt  nnF  pnem  to  be, — l*f,  Brahma,  when  a  daughter, 
clothed  only  with  a  single  robe  is  given  to  a  man  learned 
in  the  Veda  whom  her  father  hoa  voluntarily  invited  and 
respectfally  receives ;  id,  Devas  or  Daiva,  when  a  daughter, 
in  gay  attire  is  given,  when  the  aaerifioe  is  already  begui), 
to  tho  olBciating  priest.  The  primitive  marriage  forms  of 
Raahasaa  or  Rachasa,  when  a  maiden  is  aeixed  by  farce 
from  konia^  whila  aha  weeps  and  caUa  for  help,  ii  mU  tobe 
nppropnrito  to  Kshatriyoa.  To  fbe  two  lower  castes  tbe 
ceremony  of  Asura  is  open,  in  which  the  bridegroi>m,  Lavisg 
given  as  much  wealth  as  he  can  afford  to  the  father  and 
paternal  kiBaman  Md  to  tho  duaad  handf,  takaa  km 
vohmleiily  aa  Ma  bride.  A  Ssbatriym  WMDan  OB  Mt 
marriage  with  a  Brahman  must  !iM  an  arrow  in  Ler  hand  ; 
a  Yaisya  woman  marrying  one  of  tho  sacerdotal  or  milltsjy 
classes  nut  hold  o  whip ;  a  Sudra  woman  marrying  one 
of  the  upper  castes  must  hold  the  akirt  of  a  mantle. 

How  little  the  system  described  by  Mairu  applies  to  ths 
existing  eastea of  India  moy  be  seen  in  tlicse  facts— (1)  that 
there  ia  no  wrtiaMi  eaato  ueotioned  by  Mann  j  (3)  that  eetiiig 
witheaodior  ceate,  or  eottngfood  pr^wied  1^  another  eeoK 
is  not  said  by  him  to  involve  loss  of  caste,  though  these  srv 
now  among  the  most  frequent  sources  of  degradation.  The 
system  must  have  been  profoundly  modified  by  the  teaduiy 
of  Buddba :  "  As  the  four  rivers  which  fall  into  the  Gaiifs 
lose  their  nomei  aa  soon  as  thoy  mingle  their  waters  with 
the  holy  river,  so  all  who  V>clievo  in  Buddha  ce.vM»  to  b« 
Brahmans,  Kshatriyas,  Vauyaa, and  Sudras."  After  Buddht, 
Sudra  dynasties  rated  in  many  perta  of  ladtt  aod  ondar 
the  Moghul  dynasty  tho  Cayets,  a  race  of  Sudras,  had 
almoht  a  monopoly  of  public  offices.  But  Buddha  did  not 
wi^h  to  abolish  caste.  Thus  it  is  related  that  a  BrahauB 
Pundit  who  had  embraoad  the  doctrines  of  Buddba  neve^ 
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Atitm  foond  it  ntetmny,  wlien  lib  Idag  loiMlMd  him,  to 

wuah  frr>m  head  to  foot.*    Alexander  the  Gm»  found  no 
«aate8  ia  the  i'unjab,  but  ^tegaatheaes  has  left  an  accoant 
«ff  ih*  rjota  and  tradesmen,  the  auUtaiy  order  and  the 
■jHBOMipfaiiti  (inflbidug  tlu  Buddhist  Qwtaaxm^  whom 
So  {(Mnd  in  tbo  woutry  of  tiw  Ganges.*    From  Iw  hm  of 
tho  word  gTTnno=,op!ii-,t  it  is  probable  tliiit  Megasthenea 
confonndod  the  Brahmana  ■with  tho  hermits  or  fathers  ;  and 
Ikb  ogplMM  hk  ttalaaiaDft  flml  anj  Hindn  migbt  Imomdo 
aBrabmao.    Megnstbcnes  spent  some  time  at  the  court  of 
Soodracottaa,  a  contemporary  of  Seleucus  Nic.itor.  All 
Ik*  latar  Otoeja  *.  follow  his  statement  and  concur  in 
«mD«»ting  seven  Indian  castes, — sophists,  agriculturists, 
herdsmen,  artisans,  warriors,  inspectors,  councillors.  On 
the  t«iriTal  of  Brabmaniam  it  was  found  that  the  second 
•ad  tJurd  castes  had  disappeared,  and  that  the  field  was 
mem  ooenpied  by  tho  Brahmaak,  ^  SlldTai^  and  a  hoot  of 
mixed  cfL-i^  '^,  sprung  from  the  original  twelve,  Unooloom 
and  Pruteeloom,  left-hand  and  rii^t-baiid,  which  were 
fonned  by  the  crossing  of  the  four  original  easlea.  Haon 
l:m--1f  gives  a  li.«t  of  these  impure  castes,  and  the  Ayeen 
Ajcberi  ( 1 556-1 605)  makes  the  positive  statement  that  there 
were  then  500  tribes  bearing  the  name  of  Kshatriya,  while 
tha  rmi.  oasto  no  longer  existed.    Most  of  these  snb- 
fimionoare  really  trade-oi]gaiiintions,  many  of  them  living 
in  •rilIac:p-comnii;r.!*.ii !\  which  trace  descent  from  a  pure 
caato.    Thus  in  Bengal  there  are  the  Taidja  or  Baidya,  the 
fkf^tiam,  who,  Ihini  aays,  originated  in  tho  marnage  of 
a  Brahman  father  and  a  Vai.sya  mother.    In  Mysore  aJone 
liMor  Puekle  reports  that  there  are  110  different  castes; 
•M  the  varietiM  of  custom  in  the  Deecan  are  well  brought 
eat  in  the  boik  of  'Mr  PN:'«!e,  to  which  we  have  already 
leferred.    As  Ckiiebrooke  said,  Brahmans  and  Sudraa  enter 
into  all  trades,  bat  Brohmans  (who  are  profoundly  ignorant 
offM  of  their  own  acriptana)  have  aBooeeded  ia  maintaioiog 
thsb  monopoly  of  Yedio  learning,  which  really  means  a 
saperficial   acquaintance  with  ti  c  Furanas   and  Manu. 
Thwgb  thej  have  aaoceeded  in  excluding  oUien  from 
■iwft«mpli^iBont»  oolf  a  portiofi  of  fbo  casta  aio  oetBallj 
engaged  in  rclifri~/i:s  i-rren cnies,  in  sacred  study,  or  even  in 
rdigious  begging.    Mauy  are  privates  in  the  army,  many 
water-earners,  manj  domestic  servanta.    And  they  have 
I'ic  other  castes  many  sub-divisions  which  prevent  intimate 
associatiOQ  and  intermarriage.    Tho  ideal  Brahman  is  gone, 
loitead  of  a  priest  "with  his  hair  and  beard  clipped,  his 
puaions  subduld,  his  maatlo  «hito»  hi*  body  pare,  golden 
lings  in  his  ear,"  yon  hairo  a  noaa,ieIiBh,  often  oxtremely 
dirty,  person,  who?!-  n  maining  power  lies  in  extortion  by 
diahooeaty.    But  the  hold  which  caste  baa  on  the  Hindu 
•rfado  wajf  poribapa^  bo  moat.d«ail7'aeaii  ia  tho  hlrtory  of 
thr!  Christian  missions  and  in  comparatively  recent  times. 
The  Jesuits  Xavier  and  Fra  dai  Nobili  did  everything  but 
hoeono  Brahmana  in  order  to  eoHfort  tho  South  of  India^ — 
thoy  pot  on  a  dress  of  cavy  or  yellow  colour,  they  made 
frequent  ablutions,  they  lived  on  vegetables  and  milk,  they 
pat  on  their  foreheads  the  sandal- wood  paste  used  by  the 
Bfahmaoa,— and  Qmoiy  XT.  pabliahoda  boll  aaaotioDtng 
eaate  regnlationa  in  the  Christian  ehttrehea  of  India.  The 
Panisb  mission  of  Traiiqucbar,  tho  Gcrnuin  mi.ision  of  tho 
heroic  Schwarz,  whose  headquarten  were  Ta2\jor^  also 
permitted  caste  to  be  retained  by  thatr  loUovcca^  Even 
the  priests  of  Buddha,  whose  life  was  a  protest  against 
eaate^  re-erected  the  sjrs^im  in  the  island  of  Ctjlon, 
vhm  the  radii  or  radio*  were  reduced  to  much  llw  aame 
risia  aa  the  Pariahs.*    At  the  present  day  the  progress  of 
ftotaatant  missions  aaioants  almost  to  nothing.    In  Dr 
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English  missionaries,  323  native  ordained  ministers,  and 
10^3  other  native  preachers  had  produced  a  native 
Christian  community  of  only  280,600.  There  was  pro- 
baUy  a  mneh  larger  fioDum  Gathidie  population  in  the 
aonth  of  India  about  the  middle  of  the  18th  cen- 
tury. 

It  is  still  the  general  law  that  to  cdostitnte  a  good 
narriage  the  partSea  n»at  hdoiig  to  the  mne  casta,  hut  to 

unconnected  families.*  Undoubtedly,  howaver,  the  tiuos 
higher  castes  were  always  permitted  to  intermarry  with 
the  caato  nozt  below  their  own,  the  iasne  taking  the  lower 
caste  or  somdtimes  forming  a  new  class.  A  Sudra  need 
not  marry  a  wife  of  the  same  caste  or  sect  as  himself.  So 
reocntly  as  1871  it  was  decided  by  the  JudicitS  Committee 
of  the  Privy  Council  that  a  marriage  between  a  Zoaundar 
of  the  Ifalavar  dase,  a  sabidiTunon  of  Ae  Sndra  easto, 
with  a  woman  of  the  Yellala  class  of  Siulras  is  lawful. 
Generally  also  a  woman  may  not  marry  beneath  her  own 
caato.   The  feeling  is  not  so  strong  against  a  man  marry- 

int!  pvpn  in  the  lowest  caste,  for  Manu  permits  tb"  fsi.n  of 
a  brahman  and  a  Sudra  mother  to  raise  bis  family  to  the 
highest  caste  in  the  seventh  generation.  The  iUegitimaqr 
resulting  from  an  invalid  marriage  does  not  render  incapablo 
of  caste ;  at  least  it  does  not  so  disqualify  the  lawful 
children  of  tho  bastard.  On  a  forfeiture  of  caste  by  either 
spouse  intercourse  ceases  between  the  spouses :  if  tha 
oatoasta  ^  a  sonlsss  woman,  she  ia  accounted  dead,  and 
funeral  rites  are  performed  for  her  ;  if  she  have  a  son,  he 
is  bound  to  maintain  her.  It  is  remarkable  that  the 
professional  concubinage  of  the  daaeiag-giil  doea  aofc 
involve  degradation,  if  it  bo  with  n  ppr-^un  of  the  same 
casta.  This  suggests  that  whatever  may  bo  tbu  function 
of  caste,  it  is  not  a  safe  guasdian  of  public  morality.  The 
raise  as  to  prohibited  degrees  in  marriage  used  to  be  Tciy 
strict,  bat  they  are  now  relaxed.  An  act  of  1856  legalised 
re-man  '  il:  by  widows  in  all  the  castes,  with  a  conditiunol 
forfeiture  of  the  deceased  husband's  estate,  unless  tho 
huabaad  has  eocprsssty  saodioned  the  secnid  narrisge. 
The  recent  Marriage  Act  was  directed  against  the  iniquitous 
child  marriages ;  it  requires  a  m  in  im  v  m  age.  In  many  ways 
the  theoretical  inferiority  of  the  Sudra  absolves  him  frohi 
the  restniiiita  which  the  letter  of  tho  l.i«-  lays  on  the  higher 
castes.  Thus,  a  Sudra  may  adopt  a  daughter's  or  sister's 
son,  though  this  is  contrary  to  the  general  rule  that  the 
adopt^  should  be  able  to  marry  the  mother  of  the  adopted 
person,  ^e  rale  requiring  tho  person  adopted  to  be  of 
the  same  ca.sto  and  yo^rn  or  family  as  the  aiiopter  is  also 
dispensed  with  in  the  case  of  Sudras.  In  fact,  it  is  only  a 
married  person  whom  a  Sudra  may  not  adopt  As  regaraa 
inheritance  the  Pudra  docs  not  conioofT  no  well  in  cofbpeti- 
tion  with  the  other  ca.stcs.  "  The  suns  of  a  Bruhamana  in 
the  several  tribes  have  four  shares  or  three  or  two  or  one; 
(be  children  of  a  K.<!hatriya  have  three  portions  or  two  or 
one ;  and  those  of  a  Vaisya  take  two  parts  or  one."  This 
refers  to  the  case  permitted  by  law,'  and  not  unknown  in 
practice,  of  a  Brahman  having  four  wives  of  different  caatci^ 
a  Kshatriya  three,  and  so  on.  But  all  sons  of  inferior  easto 
arc  cxrlufled  from  property  coming  by  gift  to  the  f.ither  j 
and  a  Sudra  son  is  also  ezdnded  from  land  acquired  by 
porduae.  It  must  be  recollected,  however,  that  under  aa 
Act  of  1850,  lou  of  caste  no  longer  affects  the  capacity  to 
inherit  or  to  be  adopted.  lu  cases  of  succes«ion  ab  intetiato 
on  failure  of  the  preceptor,  pupil,  and  fellow- student  (haUS 
called  by  the  Hindu  law  alter  rslativea),  a  priest,  or  any 
Brahman,  may  succeed  Where  a  Sndra  is  ike  only  son  of 
a  Brahman,  the  Sapinda,  or  next  of  kin,  would  take  two- 
thizda  of  the  inheritance ;  where  he  is  the  only  son  of  say 

*  8es  BaaUVAlinu,  vat  Iv.  p.  204. 
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oihsr  twiiwlMni  fitlur,  tlw  Skpfaid*  would  tike  one-half. 

Paaaiblj,  the  rule  of  equal  divirion  among  sous  of  equal 
CMto  oot  at  first  applj  to  Bnhmaiu,  who,  aji  the  eldeat 
iou  of  God,  wmld  perhaps  obserre  tha  enatom  oC 

primogeniture  iimong  thomaelrcs.  On  the  otlier  hand  it 
was  laid  down  in  the  JudicLil  Committee  iu  1869,  contrary 

10  the  collected  opiniLins  of  the  Pundits  of  the  Sudder 
Cour^  tha^  in.  dafaolt  of  lawful  childrau,  tba  illcgitiomte 
ehfldrea  of  tibe  Sodra  oaate  inherit  their  patatire  father's 

11  '  !iu  I,  eren  if  there  be  lawful  children,  are  entitled  to 
omiateaance  oat  of  the  estate.  It  had  prenoiulj  boea 
doeidad  V  Btr  Edward  Rjan  in  1857  tint  the  illegitfmata 
children  of  a  Rajput,  or  of  any  ot'aer  member  uf  :i  s  ir>erior 
easte,  have  right  of  iuhL'rit3.nce  even  under  will,  but  a 
nwiright  to  mainieuance,  pruvideil  the  chQdrenare  docile. 
Ik  iimini  then  that  the  Kshatrija  and  VaUya  castes,  though 
ia  one  sense  noa-eziateut,  still  control  Hindu  succca- 
sion.' 

With  regard  to  Potsia  the  £md  Awila  apeaka  of  a 
fourfold  dirisUm  of       anciMit  inhabitants  dP  Iran  into 

priests,  warriors,  a^culturista  ^iu  I  uriini  en) ;  and  also  of  a 
seveiifold  JiviaioQ  corresponding  to  tiie  sevcuaoucbespandtt, 
or  aarfBots  of  Ormnzd.  Tbis  was  no  invention  of 
Zoroaster,  but  &  tradition  from  th"  rnir^-n  aire  of  Jemshid 
or  Dioraschid.  The  uriustlv  caste  ot  Magi  waa  divided  into 
Uerbeds  or  dibciples,  Mobeds  or  mssters,  and  Destur  Mobeds 
or  compiate  masters.  Tbo  last-named  were  alone  antitUd 
to  read  the  liturgies  of  Ormozd;  they  alone  predietad  the 
future  and  carried  the  sacred  co*li,  or  girdle,  haintn,  or  cuj), 
and  barton,  or  boncb  of  twi^  The  Zend  word  barema  is 
supposed  to  be  coaoaetad  with  Brahna,  or  aaored  alaaieat, 
of  which  the  Rvmb^jl  was  s  br.nch  of  kusa  grass,  generally 
called  Veda.  The  Persian  and  llindu  religions  are  further 
connected  by  the  ceremony  called  Homa  in  the  one  and 
Soma  in  the  other.  Uaug,  in  his  Trvui  on  the  Origin  of 
Brakmanitm  (quoted  by  Muir,  u6i  supra),  maintains  that 
the  division  iu  the  Zrnd  Aiftta  of  the  followers  of  Ahura 
Masda  into  Atharvaa,  Rathaesvaa,  and  Yasttya  was  Mooiae^ 
aqoffmlmt  to  tho  thrso  oaperidr  laduw  castea.  He  alao 
asserts  that  only  the  sons  of  priests  (AiLiir\;is)  could 
become  priests,  a  rule  atiU  ia  force  among  the  i'arsis.  The 
Book  of  Daniel  rather  suggests  that  the  Magi  were  an 
elective  h  i  ,  ;  and  as  regar  1  l'ls  secular  classes  there  docs 
not  seem  to  bu  a  trace  of  hei  cdittiry  employment  or  religious 
subordination.  There  m  a  legend  in  the  Dabistan  of  a 
gnat  eODfUCOr,  Ifahabat^  who  divided  the  Abysllnians 
into  tho  naoil  four  easteo ;  and  Strabo  meotiona  a  similar 
elassificatiou  f  'Iu  TiH  riiiis  into  kiaigi»  priMti^  aoldian, 
hosbaodmen,  and  menials. 

At  one  tima  it  was  tho  ttnivorsal  opinion  that  in  Eg}'pt 
there  were  at  least  two  great  castes,  prioats  and  warriors, 
the  functions  of  which  were  transmitted  from  father  to  son, 
the  minor  professions  grouped  under  the  great  castes  being 
also  subject  to  hereditary  transmtsision.  This  o[)inion  wa.s 
held  by  Otfried  Miiller,'  Meioera  of  Guttiugea,  aud  utheni. 
Doubts  were  first  suggested  by  Roasallioi,  and  after 
ChampoUion  had  decipherad  tho  hiotogljrphie  inaeriptions, 
jr.  J.  Amptee'  boldly  annonneod  that  thora  wm«  in  Efijjtt 
no  castes  strictly  so  called  ;  that  in  particular  the  pi  ofe&sions 
of  priest,  soldier,  judge,  Ac.,  were  not  hereditary ;  and 
thai  the  division  of  Egyptian  society  was  merely  that  which 
is  genemlly  found  in  certain  stages  of  social  j^r  iw.h  between 
the  liberal  professions  and  the  mechanical  aru  and  trades. 
No  dUretVDoa  of  odiowv  or  indood  of  nnj  f Ntnny  ItM  boon 
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obserred  iu  tho  moniunental  pietorea  of  the  different 

Egyptiaa  castes.  Frjiu  an  inspection  of  numerous  toiuba,, 
aaroopha^  and  funeral  atones,  which  ireqoantly  enomer^ 
tha  namaa  and-profeasiona  of  anonJ  U  oaf oOt  of  tlio  dooeaaody 

Arap&ro  has  concluded  that  sacerdotal  and  military  functionsi 
were  sometimes  uoitedia  the  same  peraon,  and  might  even 
be  combined  witli  civil  functions ;  thst  intermarriage  might 
certainty  take  place  between  the  sacred  and  military  orders ;; 
and  that  the  members  of  the  same  natural  family  did 
frequently  adopt  tbe  difftreut  occupations  which  had  been 
aopposed  to  be  the  exclusive  property  of  the  caataa.  Hm 
lomoa  of  Boni  Hasaan  ihow  in  a  atriking  manner  tlw 
Egyptian  tendency  to  accumulate,  rather  than  to  se(jarate, 
employmenta  Occasionally  families  were  set  apart  for 
the  worship  of  a  particular  divinity.  An  iatUMtinig  "utO- 
tion  "  of  Egyptian  society  is. afforded  by  a  gram'te  mona- 
ment  preserved  in  the  Museum  at  Naples.  Nine  figurea 
in  bas-reUof  represent  the  dt-ceased,  his  father,  three 
broUionii  a  patorual  uncle,  and  the  father  and  two  brotheni 
of  hia  wifa.  Another  aide  eontaina  tho  nothor,  wife,  wifelW 
mother,  and  maternal  aunts.  The  deceased  is  described  aa 
a  military  officer  and  suiHiruitendent  of  buildings  ;  his  aider 
brother  as  n  prieet  and  architect ;  his  third  bnAher  aa  n 
provincial  governor,  and  Lis  father  as  a  priest  of  Ammon, 
Tho  family  of  the  wife  Ls  exclusively  sacL  rdutaL  Egyptian 
caste,  therefore,  permitted  tvfo  brothers  to  be  of  diffw^t 
caatea,  and  one  peraon  to  be  of  more  caatea  than  one,  tad 
of  different  oaatoa  fniui  thoae  to  whiek  hia  father  or  wife 
belongerl.  The  lower  employments,  commerce,  agriculture, 
even  medicine,  are  nerer  mentioned  on  the  tomba.  The  al>' 
solute  statemente  ahont  eaato  in  C^pt,  drenlated  hf  amoh 
writers  as  Reynier  and  Do  Ooguet,  have,  no  doubt,  been 
founded  uu  passages  iu  Herodotus  (ii.  143,  lt}4.),  who  men* 
tions  seven  classes,  and  roukoA  war  an  hereditury  profession ; 
in  Diodorus  Siculus  (L  2"8),  who  mrations  five  claaaea  and 
an  hereditary  priesthood  ;  and  in  Plato,  who,  anztoixa  ft» 
illustnite  tlu'  principle  of  compulsory  division  of  labour,  on 
which  his  republic  was  based,  speaks  in  the  Tinunu  of  a 
total  Reparation  of  the  atx  classes, — priests,  soldiers, 
husbandmen,  artisans,  hunters,  and  shepherds.  Ileeren 
(li.  504)  does  not  hesitate  to  ascribe  tho  formation  of  £gyp 
tian  ca.sto  to  the  meeting  of  different  races.  Aooordii^ 
to  th(,  ciironnl^'f'v  constructed  by  Bun.scn  the  division  into 
caste*  began  in  liie  period  10,OUO-9000,  and  was  cdnpleted 
along  with  the  introduction  of  animal  worship  and  the 
improToment  of  writing  nnder  the  third  dynaaty  in  the  6Ui 
or  7th  eentory  of  the  Old  Empito.  Tho  Boholieat  of 
Apollonius  Hhodius,  on  the  -vith.iity  of  Diaeatohoi,  in  the 
Second  Book  of  Uellat,  meutiuus  a  king,  Seeonchoiiiv  who, 
about  3713  a.a,  ''enacted  that  no  one  should  nhoiidott 
his  father's  trade,  for  this  he  considered  as  leading  to 
avarice."  Buuaen  conjectures  that  this  may  refer  U* 
Sesoetoris,  the  lawgiver  of  Manetho's  third  or  Memphiti 
dynasty,  the  eighth  from  Menes,  who  introduced  writing 
building  with  hewn  atone,  and  medicine ;  possibly,  also 
to  Scaostris,  who,  Aristotle  says  {PiA\t.,  vii.  1).  introduced 
caste  to  Crete.  He  further  obeerrea  that  in  £gypt  there 
waa  never  a  oonqnered  indigenoaa  mea.  Tliere  wae  on* 
nation  with  one  language  and  one  religion ;  the  public 
panegyrics  .embraci^i  the  whole  people  ;  every  Egyptiaa 
waa  the  child  and  friend  of  the  gods.  The  kings  were 
generally  warriors,  and  latterly  adopted  into  the  sacredotal 
casta.  Intermarriage  waa  the  rule,  except  between  the  swine* 
herds  and  all  other  classes.  "  Kvery  shepherd  is  an  nl  umi 
nation  unto  the  Elgyptiana  "  (Oen.  zlvi  34k     (w,  o.  a.) 

CA8TEL,  loms  Bmnajco  (1668-1757),  a  leirMd 
mathematician,  was  born  at  MontpolHcr  in  1688,  and 
entered  the  order  of  the  Jesuits  in  1 703.  At  first  he  waa 
a  student  of  literature,  but  he  afterwards  devoted  hintaelf 
eatuely  to  mtheiaitioi  and  natural  philosoplqr.  He 
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inoto  Mveral  •ei«ati£e  works,  that  which  attntcUd  most 
irtiDtiun  ut  tbe  tiino  being  bis  Optiqw  dtt  Couleun,  or 
Ue^lue  on  the  melodj  of  coloun.  H«  endeavoured  to 
iDoitrate  the  subject  bj  a  clavecin  ondaxre,  or  ocular  harp 
ti^oid;  bal  the  trMtiM  and  Um  iUnstration  were  quickly 
tKgmttL  He  alM  poblidwd  s  eritieal  aeoooiit  of  tin 
lyitein  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton  in  French. 

CASTELr A  MARE,  or  Cibtkllamxes,  a  city  and  sca- 
poft  of  Italj,  on  the  oiilf  of  Naples,  16  miles  by  tsil  soath- 
e«a(of  the  ritr  cf  that  name.  It  is  situated  on  the  lower 
slopes  of  Muatfi  Stitit'  Angelo  (the  ancient  Mont  Gattrut), 
at.diloDga  sheltered  beach,  commanding  an  extensive  view 
af  the  By  of  Napiea  Iwwn  Yeenvina  to  Mieepom.  It  stands 
Mv  the  dteef  At  tndent  SUbim,  wUcJi  destroyed  by 
Sulls  in  the  social  war,  but  contInu«>d  to  exist  m  a  small 
pleoB  till  79  when  it  was' overwhelmed  along  with 
Ibnpaii  and  Henmlaoeim  1^  the  great  eruption  of 
Veauriui,  and  became  for  ever  cplrbrnted  aa  the  death-scene 
of  ihe  elder  Pliny.  The  ca&de,  from  which  the  city  takes 
its  name,  was  erected  by  Frederick  II.,  surrounded  by  walb 
ind  towers  in  the  13th  eentuqr  ^  GbatUs  I.  of  Aigou, 
wd  strengthened  by  additioiMl  fortWntioQS  by  Alphonso  L 
of  Aragon.  Castel-a-manj  i«  the  seat  of  a  bishopric,  and 
h»M  a  royal  palace,  a  cathedral,  several  churches  and  coo- 
mM,  m  mihtaty  hoepiital,  liarraeks,  a  tandeome  quay,  a 
njal  arsena],  and  a  dockyard,  where  the  large  ships  of  the 
Nespolitan  navy  were  formerly  built  In  shipbuilding  it 
■tin  naka  aeeond  of  the  Italian  towns ;  and  there  are 
Bsaafsciures  of  linen,  silk  and  cotton  goods,  and  leather. 
Tbe  port  is  small,  and  divided  by  two  forte.  The  hill 
immediately  above  the  town  is  covered  with  villas  and 
CMiaos.  Tbe  royal  oesioo  of  Qnisisana,  origiDally  built 
byOhnlee  II  of  Aajon,  wie  nelond  hr  FenUaMid  I  of 
K&plM.  ft  ifl  mor-j  r>?iji3rkable  for  its  fine  prospect  than 
for  rt*  magnificenoe  as  a  palace.    Population  about  26,000. 

CASTEL-A-MAEE,  a  seaport  town  of  Sicily,  on  a  bay 
to  which  it  gives  its  name,  in  the  province  of  Trapani,  and 
tboot  30  miles  west  of  Palermo.  It  occupies  the  site  of 
the  port  of  the  ancient  Segetta,  which  lay  about  six  miles 
^Manl^  end  it  still  oernce  oa  a  considerable  export  trade  in 
wbe,  ^it,  grain,  and  lambez.    Population  1 1,280. 

CAFTKL  SARR.XSIN',  a  town  of  France,  capital  of  an 
Bnodissemeat,  in  the  dapartment  of  Taro  ot  Garonne, 
dtmted  on  thq  Songoine  or  Azine,  near  its  influx  into  the 
Garonne,  12  miles  west  of  Montnuban.  The  ■ptiIIh  vihicb 
formerly  surrounded  the  town  have  been  converted  into 
promenades.  It  hss  manufactures  of  serges  and  other 
wooUen  atalE^  batit  and  katber,  and  lome  tnde  in  com 
grows  in  tiie  ykit&tf.  Tlie  town  li  edd  by'eome  niTestiga- 
tcrj  tu  ruceive  its  name  from  the  crei  tii  n  of  its  castlo  by 
tbs  Saracens,  but  according  to  others  the  present  form  of 
tW  nwd  it  mdy  •  flORnptum  of  GmIcI  ear  Amn.  The 
Ptfliameot  of  Toulouse  took  refuge  nithUt  tko  town  in 
1595.    Population  in  1872,  3u6i. 

CASTEL  VETRANO,  a  town  of  Sicfly,  near  the  south- 
•sst  eitremity  of  the  island,  12  miles  east  of  Manam,  is 
the  province  of  Trapani  It  is  well  and  regularly  built. 
Kid  has  a  population  of  about  20,000.  many  of  whom  arc 
hersditaiy  tenants  of  the  dukee  of  Monteleone,  who  have  a 
laleee  in  dm  Iowa.  Heir  it  am  the  mine  of  the  aodent 
dty  Sdvm,  lAldi  «w  dwInTed  hf  ib»  Owtiw^niens 
409  B.a 

CASTELL,  Emnnrc  (c.  1606-1665),  a  learned  English 
Orientalist,  was  bom  about  1606,  at  Hatley,  in  Oambridge- 
t^ire.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  entered  Emmanuel  College, 
Cambridge,  but  he  afterwards  changed  his  residence  to  St 
Jctha't,  where  he  et\joyed  the  use  of.  a  valnable  libcaiy. 
His  great  work  was  tbe  compiling  of  bie  Ltmem 

UfpLii^l:,!i,:in  Ili-Kraieum.  Cfia'aairunt,  S i/ri'J'^vi,  Samari- 

tanuif  ^SiitopicuM,  ArabicuMftl  tirtieum  (London,  I66d). 


Over  thie  book  be  Ipent  «||^tMHi  yean,  working  (if  we  may 
accept  hie  own  atatement)  fraut  oixteen  to  eighteen  hoim 
a  day ;  he  employed  foniteen  Meiatatits,  and  by  au  expend$> 

ture  of  XI 2,000  brought  himself  to  poverty,  fur  his  lexi- 
con, though  liiU  of  tbe  moet  unusual  learuing,  did  out  find 
pnrehaeeia  Hie  loes  wee  pMtty  compensated  by  a  number  of 
preferments,  indulging  a  prcbcrd  at  Cnnterbtiry,  and  the 
professonihip  of  Arabic  at  Camuniige  Castell  also  lent 
the  aid  of  his  erudition  to  the  preparatiou  of  Dr  Walton's 
weU4nowi  Polyg^ott  Bible.  HialifiS.  be  heqneetbed  to 
the  UnlTertity  of  Osmbiidge.  ' 

CASTELU,  loNAi  Frizdhicii  (17S1-1RC2),  an 
Aoatnan  dramatist,  was  bom  on  6th  March  1761,  at 
Vienna.  Be  eouideled  bie  education  al  the  vnivenlty  b 
his  native  town,  and  entered  the  profession  of  law.  The 
leisure  left  him  by  his  employment  in  a  subordinate 
Qovemment  office  he  deroted  tobienuy  work,  in  partienlir 
to  the  com  position  and  adaptation  of  dramatic  pieces. 
Some  of  his  war-songs  became  exceedingly  popular,  and  so 
excited  the  ill-feeling  of  the  French  t^  Cestelli  had  to 
flee  iron  Vienna  ana  take  nfqgn  in  Hnngngr.  In  1811 
be  wee  made  direetor  «f  flie  oovrt  Aeetre  by  Frinen 

L< 'likowitz,  but  be  rrsignrr!  thia  pcist  in  1S14  in  order  to 
accompany  Count  Cavnam  to  France  as  secretary.  He 
retuneed  to  menan  with  Count  M&nch-Bellinghausen,  and 
for  many  yrara  occtipipid  himsi»lf  entirely  with  literary  work. 
Ho  died  in  at  loiicufold.    From  1840  Lb  Laa  joyed 

a  pension  from  QvTeraiuenL  His  autobiography  a] •peered 
in  three  Tolnnuib  1861-2  His  nnmeraos  dramas  and 
minor  pteeee  en  distinguished  only  by  tbair  light  gaiety 
and  humour. 

CASTELLO,  Bdlmabik)  (1657-1629),  a  Genoese 
portrait  and  bietorieal  painter,  bom  at  Albeio  near  Ckooe, 
was  the  intimate  friend  of  Ta?sn,  and  took  upon  himself 
the  task  of  design lu|;  thb  ^gures  of  the  GervaUmnu 
Libtraia,  pobUsh^  in  1S90  ;  wme  of  theee  subjects  were 
eagm^  by  Agoetino  Oaraeci  Besides  painting  a  nomber 
of  works  in  Genoa,  moetly  in  a  tapid  and  supemeaal  etyle, 
Caatello  v.-^  ompkjiad  inBoa^nadin  An  oouitcf  tbe 
dnke  of  Savoy. 

OASTBLLO,  GiOfTAinn  BAmara  O'^^^IS^^)* 

eminent  Italian  historical  painter,  was  bom  in  Bergamo, 
and  is  heocc  ordinarily  termed  II  Bergamaaco.  He  belongli^ 
however,  to  the  school  of  Genoa,  but  does  not  appear  to 
have  had  any  family  relationship  with  the  other  two  painters 
aiuiied  Caaieiio,  also  noticed  hero.  Ha  wao  employed 
to  decorate  the  Ntmziata  di  Portoria  in  Genoa,  tbe  saloon 
of  tbe  Lena  Falnoe  et  Qorlago,  and  tbe  Paido  Palace  in 
Speitt.  Hii  baatknown  worn  an  tbe  Uar^ndoai  of  8t 
Sebastian,  and  the  picture  of  our  Savionx  as  Judge  of  the 
World  on  one  of  the  vatiltmgs  of  the  Nunziata.  He  wae 
an  aidiileet  and  sculptor  as  well  as  painter.  In  1667  he 
was  invited  to  Jila  lrid  by  Philip  IT  .  and  there  bo  diedi 
holding  the  office  o[  archiLect  :A  the  Koyal  I'alaces. 

CA8TELL0,  VxLKiuo  (]o2  >  u>5d),  waa  tbe  yonngeet 
son  of  Bemaido  Castelio,  noticed  above.  He  sur* 
passed  bis  father,  and  paitieularly  eieeUed  la  painting 
battle-scenes.  Ho  painted  the  Rape  of  the  f^  il  inc.'?, 
now  in  the  Palasso  Briguole,  Genoa,  and  decorated  the 
cupola  of  tba  Cknidi  of  the  Annunciation  in  the  same  dty. 
Id  these  works  he  is  regarded  by  bis  ar^n.irpra  a.-^  combining 
tlio  fire  of  Tintoretto  with  the  general  style  of  ?aolo  Vero- 
nese ;  his  premature  death  cut  short  a  career  of  high  hopes. 

CASTELLON  DE  LA  PLAlfA,  a  town  of  Valencia, 
in  Spain,  tbe  capital  of  a  modem  proTince,  is  situated  about 
4  miles  from  the  sea,  and  40  miles  N  N.E  of  Valencia,  in 
39"  67'  N.  lat.  and  0'  i'  W.  long.  It  derives  its  name  from 
tbe  ezteneive  plain  in  wbleb  it  is  eitoated,  and  wUiA  ia 

watered  artificially  by  an  aquHurt  hrought  for  tho  most 
part  through  soiid  rock  ixnm  the  M^ares,  a  stream  about 
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three  monajteriea,  and  two  hospitals,  na  well  aa  several 
cliurcbM,  in  which  there  are  painting's  by  RibaJta,  a  natiTa 
artiet  There  is  a  brisk  local  trade  maintained  in  the 
w««Tuig  of  aaU-cIoUi  ud  linea.  la  Uie  time  of  the  Mcwrs 
tlw  ei^  VM  «ilval«d  oa  •  iMighl  to  flw  north  of  tlM  preeeat 
position,  to  which  it  wit  mniovod  hf  Japan  L  in  1S33. 
PopnUtion,  20,123. 

CASTELNAU,  Michel  db,  Savra.  ds  la  MaunuilRZ 
(c.  1  S20-lfi93),ft  Frnneb  ■nlrtinrentl  iiiplfiin>tiit,enihi«iHnr 
to  Queen  Elts^Ui,  woe  bora  in  Tonruno  aboat  1 5S0.  He 
was  one  of  a  Urge  farnilj  of  children,  and  hh  grandfather, 
Pierre  de  Caateloau,  was  equerry  to  Louis  XlL  Eadowed 
•1th  a  clear  And  penetrating  intellect  and  remarkable 
itrengtb  of  metnory,  Lo  received  a  careful  cdueatton,  and 
oade  rapid  progrcjia  in  hi^  studies.  To  complete  his 
education  he  travellod  in  Italy  and  made  a  lung  stay  at 
Bomc  He  (Iwo  spent  som«  time  in  tlio  Islood  of  Malta, 
■ftanrards  witarid  tho  trmy,  and  mad*  feb  Int  acqnaint- 
•nce  with  the  art  of  war  in  the  chequered  compaigtia  of 
the  French  in  Italy.  His  abilities  and  his  courage  won  for 
him  the  friendship  and  protection  of  the  cardinal  of 
han^utf  mho  took  him  into  Jua  mtHm  Io  1657  a 
In  the  navy  was  given  to  him,  uid  tiio  oardinal 
to  get  him  kniglitod.  This,  however,  he  dncliued, 
then  rejoined  the  French  army  in  Ficardy.  Various 
dalicate  missions  requiring  tact  and  diiBratiaii  trere  en- 
trusted lohira  by  the  constable  de  Montmorercv,  and  thr!e 
he  discharged  ao  satisfactorily  that  he  waa  sent  by  the 
king,  Henry  11.,  to  Bcothind,  with  despatches  for  Mary 
8taor^  th«D  betrothed  to  the  Duiphin  (afterwards  Francia 
H).  Fran  SeotUnd  h*  pasaad  into  Eoglaod,  and  treated 
with  Queen  Elirabeth  respecting  her  cluima  on  Calais 
(1559),  a  settlemeot  of  which  waa  effected  at  the  coogress 
of  Oaoibray.  Castelnau  was  next  sent,  with  the  tim  of 
anbaaaador,  to  tha  pcinoaa  of  QannaQy,  for  the  purpose  of 
prevailing  upon  than  to  withdraw  their  favour  from  the 
rrotf  i!  ui tn.  This  embassy  was  follow c  J  hy  tijia^ioiia  to 
Margaret  of  Parma,  governess  of  the  Netherlands,  to 
Savoy,  and  then  to  Rome,  to  ascertain  the  views  of  l^ope 
Paul  IV.  with  regard  to  Francp  VhvA  having  died  just  be- 
fore hia  arrival,  Castelaau  used  liis  influeoce  in  favour 
of  the  election  of  Pius  IV.  Returning  to  France  he 
onea  mora  antared  tha  navj,  and  aarved  under  hia  fomar 
patron.   It  was  hfa  good  fortana,  at  Nantaa,  to  dnoovar 

the  earliest  symptoms  of  the  conspiracy  of  Amboise,  which 
be  immediately  reported  to  the  Governraeot.  After  the 
daath  of  Francis  II.  (December  1560),  he  accompanied 
iba  qnecn,  Mary  Stuart,  to  Scotland,  and  rwnained  with 
her  a  year,  during  which  time  he  made  aeveral  journeys 
into  England,  and  attorn  •  ' i  1  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation 
between  Mary  and  Queen  Elisabeth.  The  wis«  and 
nndorate  counsels  which  ha  offared  to  tha  fomar  wera 
tinheeded.  In  15C2,  in  consequence  of  the  c'rn\  vrnr  in 
France,  he  returned  thera  Uo  waa  employed  against  the 
Protestants  in  Brittany,  was  taken  prisoner  in  an  engage- 
ment with  them  and  aant  to  Havia^  haX  waa  aoon  after 
oxehangad.  In  tha  mfdat  of  tha  oadtad  paaaiona  of  lua 
countrymen,  Cistrlnau,  who  was  a  sincere  Catholic,  main- 
tained a  wise  se  it -control  and  moderation,  and  by  his 
OOUDsels  rendered  valuable  service  to  the  Government.  He 
aarvad  at  the  aiaga  of  Px>uen,  distinguished  himself  at  the 
battle  of  Drenz,  took  Tancarville,  and  contributed  in  1563 
t<i  ^^f  n:(  ijifLr  i  of  IlavTO  from  the  English.  During  the 
next  ten  jeers  Castelnau  was  employed  in  various  impor- 
tani  niaauMM^—i  first  to  Qneen  EltnfaoUi,  to  negotiate  a 
peace ;  next  to  the  duVe  of  Alba,  the  new  governor  of  the 
Netherlands.  On  this  occasion  he  discovered  the  project 
formed  by  Cond6  and  Coligny  to  seize  an  !  irry  off  the 
ro^al  UaaJf  at  Moooaaox  (1567).   After  tha  batUo  of  St 


Denie  ho  wm  ngain  aent  to  Oamuf  to  aoUdl  aid  nfliiMt 

the  Protestants  ;  and  on  his  return  he  was  rewarded  for 
hia  services  with  the  post  of  governor  of  Saint- Dixier.  and 
a  compauy  of  orderliea  At  the  head  of  his  company  fia 
took  part  in  tha  battlea  of  Jamao  and  Moncoatoas.  In 
1S79  ha  was  aant  to  England  by  Chariea  IX.,  to  altojt  tW 
excitement  created  by  the  ma&aacre  of  St  lUrtholomew  j 
and  the  same  year  he  waa  aent  to  Germany  and  Switxcrlaiid. 
Two  years  later  he  was  reappoUrtadhj  Henry  III.  ambassa- 
dor to  Qnaan  Elisabeth,  and  ha  NOMnad  at  har  court  for  tao 
yean.  Dnring  this  period  ha  naed  hia  inflnaaee  to  proiDOto 
thu  iJi:\rriage  of  the  qaten  with  the  duki  of  Alen^on,  ■w  ItL  a 
view  especially  to  strengthen  and  maintain  the  aiiiaJDCe  of 
the  two  eoantries.  But  Elizabeth  made  ho  manj  promiMa 
only  to  break  them  that  at  last  be  refused  to  accept  them  or 
communicate  them  to  his  Government  On  his  return  to 
France  he  found  that  his  chiiteau  of  Mauvis.^icre  L;id 
been  deatrojred  in  the  civil  war ;  and  aa  he  cafuaed  to 
recogniaa  tba  anthoritf  of  tha  Laagoa,  til*  dnka  of  Onia* 
deprived  him  of  the  governorship  of  Saint-Diri  r  He 
was  thus  brought  almost  to  a  state  of  destitution.  Jiut  oa 
theaMaHdOO  of  Henry  IV.,  the  king,  wliaknow  his  worth, 
and  waa  oonfident  that  although  ho  waa  n  Catholic  ha 
might  ralj  on  hia  fidelity,  gave  hin  a  eomnand  in  tha 
army,  and  cntrii>i'i  l  him  with  various  confidential  mis^siotia. 
Castelnau  died  at  Joiuville  io  1592.  The  Memoires  left 
by  this  great  diplomatist  rank  very  high  among  tho 
original  authorities  for  the  period  they  cover,  the  eleven 
years  between  1559  and  1570.  They  were  written  duripg 
his  last  embassy  in  England  for  tho  benefit  of  his  son  ; 
and  they  pooaaas  tha  marita  <^  cleamaaa,  veraeitj,  and 
impartiality.  Thaj  w«f«  first  printed  in  K21  ;  again, 
with  additions  by  Le  Laboureur,  in  2  vols,  folio,  io  165?  ; 
and  a  third  time,  still  further  enlarged  by  Jean  Godef roy,  3 
vols,  folio,  in  1731.  Castelnau  tranalnlad  into  French  the 
LaSia  work  of  Banna  0»  (As  Mawun  ami  Cmatonu  tke 
Aneini  Gandt.  Ttriooa  kttan  of  hia  are  praaarwod  in 
tliH  Cottonian  «ad  Hadaian  oottaationa  in  tha  Brilnb 
Museum. 

CASTELNAUDABT,  tha  chief  town  of  an  anoodiaa^ 

ment  in  the  department  of  Audc,  in  Fmnrf  ?1  mile?  north- 
west of  Carcassonne.  It  is  finely  situated  on  an  elevation 
in  the  midst  of  a  fertile  and  well-cultivated  plain  ;  and  its 
commareial  faeilitiea  are  greatly  inereaaad  hj  the  OaiMd  d« 
Midi,  whidi  wfalana  out,  as  it  paasea  tha  town,  tttto  as 
extensive  basin  or  reservoir,  surrounded  with  wharves  and 
warehouses.  The  principal  bniUings  are  the  courtboiues, 
the  drarah  of  jft  Miehalp  Iha  iwrinnge.  and  the  communal 
coU^^e;  There  are  laiga  nannfaetaraa  of  woollen  and  ootton 
goods,  linen,  leather,  bricks,  tilee,  and  earthenware  ;  an 
extensive  trade  is  maintained  in  lime,  gypsum,  grain,  fruit-% 
and  wine;  and  the  building  of  canal  boats  forma  an 
inportaat  todvaliy.  By  some  aathoritiea  Outalnandnvy  ia 
supposed  to  repreeent  the  afiricnt  !^  yrUnna'jvs,  and  to  receive 
its  present  name,  which  they  regard  as  a  corruption  of  the 
Latin  Castrum  Novum  Arianoram,  from  the  fact  that  it 
was  rebuilt  bj  tha  Tiaicotha,  who  were  adherenta  of  tho 
Arian  party.  It  ii  dSitlneUy  nontioned  b  ^  ISA 
century,  and  in  1312  it  waa  remarkable  as  the  scene  of  a 
great  conflict  between  the  counts  of  Toulouse  and  Foiz  and 
Simon  da  Montfort,  iu  which  the  fomar  wen  defeated.  In 
1329  tha  town  was  deprived  of  its  ram)iarta ;  and  in  1359 
It  was  captured  and  burned  by  the  Black  Prince.  In  I6S3 
the  duke  of  Montmorency  was  defeated  here  by  the  rojal 
troops  under  Scbomberg.    Population  in  1872,  7946. 

CASTELO  BRANCO  (i.*..  White  Castle),  a  town  nad 
bishop's  sent  of  Portugal,  in  tho  province  of  Beira,  on  a  iiU 
near  the  Liria,  64  miles  east  by  "outh  of  Coimhra.  it  is 
surrounded  by  walls  flanked  by  towers,  and  has  a  mined 

oaitla  on  tha  aonunit  of  the  hilL   PopaUtion  about  6M(h 
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CASn,  OiovAinn  BATtmA  (1721-1803),  u  lulira 
pcMrt,  wM  bora  of  httmble  pwrata  at  MontefiaMune,  lo  the 

SuUa  of  the  Church,  in  !7'J1.  Hf?  rosp  1 1  tlin  dignity  of 
eaooQ  in  the  cathedral  of  his  auUve  plac«,  but  gave  up  hia 
^ADce  of  church  preferment  to  satufj  hu  guy  and  restlew 
qpirit  faf  TifUing  novt  of  tlio  capitda  of  Europe.  lo  1 782, 
oa  tiio  dMth  of  M«la«tHi<H  ho  «•»  •pfmiiitwl  Cmbtm^ 
or  poct-laiircato  of  Aiutria,  in  which  capacity  he  applied 
himaeU  with  great  succesa  to  the  opera  bov^e ;  but,  in 
1794^  be  resigned  this  poet,  in  order  that  be  might  not  be 
hampered  by  political  relatiooa ;  and  ha  apeot  tba  cloM  of 
bis  life  as  a  private  gentlamaa  at  ftria,  when  bo  died  in 
1803.  Casti  in  bo  ^  i  vn  aa  the  author  of  tho  iVovelle  Gal- 
anti,  and  of  Gii  Animaii  Purlanti.  a  poetical  allegory, 
wbich  he  spent  eight  years  (1794-1802),  and  which,  not- 
withstanding its  to  lii  MIS  leiiLrth,  excited  »o  much  intureal  that 
it  was  translated  mto  French,  Germau,  and  Spauiah,  and 
(very  freely  and  with  additions)  into  English  ia  W.  S. 
Boee'a  Cmat  and  jParliammt  ^  MtaHa  (Laod.  1819). 
Written  daring  the  tiotwof  the  Bavolatioa  in  Friaee,  il  wit 
intond«i  to  exhibit  the  feelings  and  h  pr.i  of  thn  people, 
and  the  defects  and  absurditiea  of  various  political  Byatema. 
Th*  MemB$  fftUanti  u  a  seriea  of  poetical  tales,  in  the 
aUamrima,  naetie  kgp^y  need  by  Itnlknpoete  fog  that 
dnae  of  eoapoailiona,  rrfw  eole  ment  of  tiiewpoenu  eon- 
alsta  in  tlie  harmony  and  purity  of  the  style,  and  the  li  .  oli 
neas  and  sarcastic  power  of  many  passages.  They  are,  how- 
ever,  eharactcria^  by  the  grossest  licentiousness;  end  there 
is  no  originality  of  plot, — that,  according  tu  the  custom  of 
Italian  novelists,  being  taken  from  classicat  mythology  or 
other  ancient  legends.  Among  the  other  works  of  Casti 
ie  the  Poma  Tartan,  a  mock-hetoio  satire  on  the  ooort 
of  Caliherine  TL,  witli  wfiidi  be  wee  pefoonally  acqnintod. 

OASTIOLroXE  DELLE  STRIERE,  a  town  of  Italy, 
m  the  province  uf  Brescia,  20  milea  north-west  of  Mantua, 
ft  baa  a  castle,  a  theatre,  end  two  flne  churches,  and  was 
fonnerlj  the  oamtel  of  n  eBiUprincipnli^  dependent  on 
the  dnebf  of  Hantda.    In  1799  tbe  Aoetrians,  under 

Wariii-iT,  wern  defoitiji]  there  by  ^Ta^:,lli!  Augereau,  who 
was  afterwards  rewarded  by  Napoleon  with  the  title  of 
dnka  of  Castiglione.  Population,  5237.  This  town  must 
not  be  oonfonnded  with  Oastiglione  Fioretioo,  a  flouri.-«h- 
tngtownship,  about  1 1  miles  south  of  A.rezzo  by  rail,  wliich 
is  chiefly  eogagoiJ  u  th  >  culture  of  the  ailk-worm. 

OASTIOLIONE,  Baloauau  (1478-152D),  diplomats 
and  men  of  lettei%  wae  bom  et  Caaatioo  near  Mantnt, 
and  was  f«'^!ir-'.ted  at  Milan  under  the  famouri  proferaors 
Merula  and  Chalcondyles.  In  1496  he  entered  the  service 
of  Lodovioo  Sforza,  duke  of  Milan,  retaining  to  Mantua 
in  1600  when  LodoVioe  wne  OMned  pdMiier  into  France. 
In  IIKM  be  wee  etiadied  to  the  eooit  of  Quidobaldo 
lEilateata,  duVc  of  tJrbino,  and  in  1506  be  was  sent  by 
that  prince  oo  a  mission  to  Henry  VIL  of  England,  who 
hid  bafoee  eonfened  on  Federigo  Malatesta,  "  the  Qood 
Dnkob*  the  moat  famous  mercenary  of  his  age,  the  order  of 
Ibe  Getter.  Ouidobaldo  dying  childless  iu  1506,  the 
duchy  of  Urbino  was  given  to  Francesco  Maria  della  Rovere, 
for  whom  CssUgUone,  earoy  at  the  court  of  Leo  X.  (Medici), 
obtained  the  office  of  genendiieinio  of  the  Fi|Md  troops. 
Charged  with  the  arrangement  of  tho  dispute  between 
Clement  VIL  (Medici)  and  Charles  V  ,  Castiglione  crossed, 
in  1524,  into  Spain,  wh  ro  he  was  received  with  highest 
lionouf^  beiqg  afterwanU  natuialiaed,  end  made  biallop  of 
Aviin.  In  1597.  lioweTer,  Bome  wae  srised  and  Backed 
by  the  Imperialists  under  Bourbon,  and  in  tho  July  of  tho 
same  year  the  surreoder  of  the  castle  of  Sanf  Angelo 
pb<«d  Clement  in  their  handik  Owtll^iOM  bed  been 
tiieiud  bjr  the  emperor*  bat  then  wen  qok  wanting  aeonaa- 
Honaof tnndwry  againat  himaell  Hi*  luui,  honww,  phoed 
Cddilf  Ugb«t  naMmg  tlbi  viftnei  of  bit  idenl  eonrtier,-" 


aud  when  he  died  at  Toledo  in  1539,  it  wm  said  that  he 
had  died  of  grief  and  shame  at  the  imputation.  The 

emperor  tnnmip  i  him  as  "  one  of  the  world's  best  cavaliers." 
A  portrait  of  huu,  now  at  the  Luuvre,  was  painted  by 
Raphael,  who  disdained  neither  his  opinion  nor  his  advice. 

Castiglione  wniteUttle,  but  that  little  ia  of  tare  merit  Uii' 
verses,  in  Latin  and  Italian,  en  elegant  in  the  eattnme ;  bis 
letters  (Pi'in  i,  1769-1771)  are  full  of  grace  and  fintisse. 
But  tho  book  by  which  he  is  best  remembered  is  tho  famous 
treatise,  Jl  CoriegioMO,  written  iu  1514,  published  at 
Veniee  by  Aldna  in  l&SS,  and  (taoalated  into  EngUah  by  n 
eertain  Tbomia  Hoby  as  early  as  1S61.  Thh  book,  eatted 
by  the  Italians  //  Libro  tTOro,  an  J  r-itiarkablo  for  its  easy 
Force  and  undemonstrative  elegauco  of  style  no  loen  than 
for  the  nobility  and  manliness  of  ile  theoriea^  describes  the 
Italian  gentleman  of  the  Renaisaance,  under  Xils  brightest 
and  fairest  aspect,  and  givos  a  charming  {iicturo  of  the 
court  of  Ouidobaldo  da  Montefeltro,  duko  of  Urbitio, 
"  ooafeesedl/  tlte  purest  and  most  elevated  ouoit  in  Italy." 
In  the  font  of  n  niaeaiiioa  held  in  the  daebeMTe  dnwing- 
room — with  Elieabetta  Oon-iL'a.  Pi  -t'o  Bnir.bo,  Bernardo 
Bibbicna,  Oiulianode'  Modici,  Emilia  Pia,  and  Cerotinu  the 
Unique  among  the  apeakers — the  question,  What  conatitutN 
a  perfect  eoartierl  ie  debetedl  With  but  <few  diffeconeM^ 
the  type  determined  on  ii  the  ideal  geutleman  of  the 
present  day.  See  Gingueni,  lliitoiie  Litleraire  tie  f  Italie, 
VI,,  vii.;  and  J.  A.  Symonds,  TJn  JienaisMnce  in  Italy, 
London,  1875. 

CASTIGLIONE,  GiovxNKt  Benedetto  (1616-1670), 
currently  name<l  in  Italy  II  Grechetto,  and  in  France  Le 
Benodette,  a  painter  of  the  Genoeae  School,  was  born  iu 
Qeaoa»  and  studied  for  some  time  under  Vandyck.  Ue 
painted  portnibi,  histarieal  -pieces,  and  hndMapes,  bat 
chiefly  excelled  in  fairs,  markets,  and  rural  Kccnen  with 
auimala.  Uis  poiutitigi  are  to  bo  found  &t  llome,  Venice, 
Naplea,  Florrace,  aud  more  especially  Genoa  aud  Mantnii 
He  abo  executed  *  gieafc  number  of  otchiiiga,  whieh  m 
spirited,  free,  and  fall  of  taste  ;  Diogcnee  searebing  foi 
a  Man  is  one  of  tho  principal  of  thesci.  T!]-;  ctelttu's  iro 
remarkable  for  light  and  shade,  and  have  even  earned  fui 
Castiglione  the  name  of  "a  second  Rembrandt. "  The 
Fretepio  (Nativity  of  Jesus)  in  the  church  of  San  Luca, 
Genoa,  ranks  among  his  moat  celebrated  paintings;  the 
Louvre  also  contains  eight  characteristic  oJiamples.  In  Lis 
dosing  yeats  he  lived  iu  Mantua,  painting  for  the  court  j 
hen  bo  neefred  Ms  name  of  •*  Oreebetto,"  fioai  the  daasie 
air  of  his  pastorals,  and  hero  ho  died  of  gmn  in  1670. 
His  brotliet  Salvatore  and  nls  son  Fruacesco  excelled  in 
the  same  snljects  ;  and  it  is  thought  that  many  paintings 
wbich  are  ascribed  to  Benedetto  an  only  oogim  after  him^ 
or  perhaps  originals  by  hie  eon  or  brather. 

CASXiGLlOXK.  Ca&lo  Ottavto,  Count  (1784-1849), 
an  Italian  philologist  of  considerable  reputation,  wtu  born 
at  Milan  of  an  ancient  family.  His  principal  work  was 
dune  in  connection  with  the  Arabic  and  other  Oriental 
languages  ;  but  ha  also  performed  good  service  in  several 
other  departments.  In  1819  he  published  Monete  Cuj'icht 
del  ilueeo  di  MUtmo,  and  nasisted  Cardinal  Mai  iu  hie 
UlpkUoB  paiihm  wudUanm  n»  Avibronemia  patimpmtU 
repertanm  fiUtio.  A  learned  Memoire  geogmphique  tt 
numitmattque  tur  ia  partie  orimtaU  de  la  Barbarie  appelie 
Afrikiapar  lee  Arahe»  appeared  in  1826,  and  establuhcd 
his  npntntion.  In  1829  he  pobliebed  bv  lumeelf  the 
Oothie  Tendon  of  Ae  eeeond  epttOe  of  PanI  to  the  Oorin- 
th;,ii:3 ;  and  this  was  followed  by  the  Gothic  vernion  of  the 
episile  to  the  Romans,  tho  first  epistle  to  the  Corinthians, 
and  tho  epistle  to  tho  Ephesiana  in  1834  ;  by  Galatiaas, 
Fhilippians,  and  1  Thessaloniane  in  1836,  and  by  2  Tbee* 
salonians  in  1839.  His  life  wae  written  by  Biondulli,  aiul 
•ppennd  «t  UiUo  in  IWft. 
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CABTtLS  (in  Spnnlpli,  nttlUh),  u  mietenl  kinfplAm 

ti  Bofttn  occupying  the  central  districts  of  the  peniiiHula. 
For  its  bUtory  an  a  sepatute  kingdom  see  ths  article 
SPAm.  The  name  Ca.-tile  is  derived  from  tbe  eziatence 
oi  nnmerooa  fort*  {*ai$iiio9^  •raetad  on  tbe  frontier*  to 
•ITord  protection  from  MetaiM.  Tbo  nortbem  part  of  tbe 
"Id  liins>dom,  which  wufl  first  reicucd  from  tho  Moora,  is 
called  Castilla  la  Vt^'c^  or  Old  Castile ;  tbe  southern,  more 
recently  eeqvired,  fa  ntled  CamUtn  la  JITtwns,  or  New  Oaalilei, 
Tbe  length  of  Castile  from  north  to  south  ia  about  300 
miles;  the  breadth,  about  160  miles;  and  the  total  area 
about  45,000  square  miles, or  nearly  on e-fourtb  that  of  Spain. 

Old  Castile  is  bordered  on  tho  N.  by  tbe  Bay  of 
Biscay,  on  the  E.  and  N.K  by  Biscay,  ^ra,  Navarre, 
and  Aragon,  on  tho  S.  by  New  Castile,  and  on  the 
W.  bj  Leon  and  Asturias.  It  it  dirided  into  tbe  pro> 
vlneee  of  Burgos,  Logrofio,  Bnntander,  Borii,  Segovia, 
Avila,  Palencio,  Yalladolid,  and  li  w  ari  area  of  25,409 
square  mile«,  and  a  population  estimated  in  1S70  at 
1,669,864  tnhabitaotl.  Tlie  country  consists  of  vast 
plains,  which  form,  between  tLc  Cnntabrian  chain  in  the 
north  and  the  chain  of  Sierras  stretching  south-west  from 
Aragon  to  Estrcniadiira,  a  great  tabl^-luidy  of  a  height 
between  2S00  and  4000  feet  nbove  tlie  w&u  Tho  piiDci]Ml 
rivere  ere  fbe  Doqto  and  tlie  Ebra   The  phone  ere  herreti 

and  dry,  with  scarcely  a  tree,  meadow,  or  spring  of  \v;iti  r  ; 

but  tlw  bills  bordering  tbe  mountain  ranges  are  well 
dothed  irith  oek-foRstft   The  diiMte  it  hedOy,  Init 

subject  to  great  extremes  of  cold  and  heat;  frosts  in  tho 
higher  regions  may  kat  three  months  at  a  time.  Tbe  soil 
IS  pradoetiTe,  but  poorly  cultivated }  tbe  ha^rveste  of  wheat, 
however,  are  abundant  Wine  end  oil  of  inferior  quality, 
and  madder,  are  prudncod  tn  eonsideraUe  quantity,  but 
fruits  arc  scarce  except  at  Eurcba,  The  export  trade  is 
chiefly  in  wool,  c«ttle»  abecp,  and  wheat  The  bad  state 
of  the  itMde  (which  are  often  Impeaaehlo  for  nnlee),  the 
insufficiency  of  railway  communication,  and  tho  negiected 
ctmdition  of  the  Port  of  Santonder,  are  great  obstacles  to 
eommerce. 

Now  Castile  is  bounded  on  theK.  by  Old  Castile,  on  tb* 
E.  by  Aragon  and  Valencia,  on  the  S.  by  La  Mancha,  on  the 
v.  by  Estrcmadura.  It  forms  tbe  soutbem  portion  of  the 
great  central  table-land  of  Spain,  and  compriee*  the  nro- 
rincee  of  Madrid.  Toledo,  OiMdp.lajara,  and  Cnenee.  Tie 
total  area  ia  20  1  TP  square  miles,  inhabited  by  a  population 
estimated  in  1870  at  1,277,123.  Tbe  principal  mountain 
ranges  are  tbe  Hem  OiiederetBa  in  tta  nmth,  and  tbe 
Sierra  Morena  in  tho  south.  Tho  chief  riveni  are  the 
Tagus,  Quadiana,  Ouadalqoiver,  Segura,  and  Xucar.  The 
eliinate  ie  aore  rigorous  than  that  of  Old  Castile,  and  the 
mean  temperature,  on  account  of  the  elevation  of  surface, 
is  uot  more  than  89**;  but  the  beat  in  tnmmer  is  extreme 
in  tbe  valleys.  Tho  rainfall  is  not  more  then  10  inches  In 
a  ymr;  the  winds  are  dry  and  violent  Tbe  whole  country 
presente  the  asfieot  of  a  barren  dusty  steppe,  with  patches 
of  olive-trees  lioro  and  there,  and  nt,  pea,  and  saffron 
fieldsi  During  tbe  rainy  aeaaon  the  vegetattou  is  very 
Innrient ;  bat  egrieultore  ie  in  a  backward  state ;  tbe 

soil  is  fertile,  but  the  rivers  nre  not  nsc-d  for  itn  irr-pnt-on. 
The  total  quantity  of  wheat  raised  is  barely  eufticient  for 
die  wants  of  tlio  population.  Hemp  and  flax  and  olive- 
trees  are  cultivated.  Timber  and  fii«>wood  are  beomning 
dearer,  as  tbe  country  is  very  little  wooded.  Honey  is 
gathered  in  considerable  quantitiee;  and  fI  i  s  y,  rxen,  and 
Bttlee  are  reared  iu  great  numbers.  Iron,  salt,  and  qnick- 
Bllver  are  worked ;  tlie  minerel  resource  are  good,  but 
ill  developed.  The  manufactures  are  rhtffly  of  wf>ollen 
goods,  plain  and  figured  velvets,  silks,  satins,  calicoes, 
■tocldngs,  earthenware,  and  cutlery. 
Tha  nhabitantaof  both  Old  and  New  Ctstile  tn  a  Jojal 


and  manly  race,  preserving  th«  primitive  eimiitidty  tad 

pure  Spanish,  as  well  as  tbe  pride,  of  their  furcfathers. 
They  are  uneducated  and  inclined  to  bigotry,  but  naturally 
shrewd  and  intelligent  TLo  tillage  of  tbe  laud  and  tM 
pasturing  of  sheep  are  their  chief  employments. 

CA8TILLEJ0,  Christodal  db  (1494-1556),  was  burn, 
according  to  Moratin,  in  Ciudad-Rodrigo.  Attached  at  an 
Mrly  age  to  the  household  of  Ferdinand  of  Austria^  after* 
waraa  king  of  Bohemia  and  Hungary,  and  erentaally  em- 
perol",  Ca-stillejo  rose  in  tbe  prince's  service  to  the  post  of 
secretary,  taking  orders  on  thu  departure  of  bis  master  from 
Spain,  in  which  country  he  remained  some  time.  A  letter 
written  during  this  period  (1023)  by  Martin  de  Salinas 
to  tbe  treasurer  Salamanca,  in  reply  to  one  asking  him  to 
provide  the  treasurer  with  a  secretary,  bears  flattering  wit- 
neaa  to  the  ability  and  temper  of  Castill^o,  who  ia  warmly 
recommended  to  the  vacancy.  It  ie  not  known  whether 
he  obtained  this  post.  Certain  it  is,  however,  that  he  soon 
afterwards  folowed  Ferdinand,  and  resumed  bis  secretory- 
sbipi;  via  but  little  profit,  if  we  may  judge  from  many 
passages  in  his  verse,  in  ishich  ho  dep'nn  ^  his  j)ovcrty  and 
tho  furloro  position  unaided  merit  hcid  at  court.  He  wa^ 
several  times  in  Venice,  where  certain  of  bis  bpuscules 
were  printed  for  "ff"ggling  into  Spnin, — Ceetillejo,  like 
Torree  Naharro,  whoee  eomediee  and  eaUrea  were  also  pub- 
lished in  Italy,  being  on  the  Index  of  the  Inquisition,  on 
account  of  tbe  strong  anti -clerical  bias  of  bis  satirical  worka. 
He  died  in  a  noneeteiy  near  TiMiBa,  two  years  befioMFeiw 
dinand's  recognition  as  emperor. 

CaatiUejo  was  a  voluminous  writer  of  verse.  Hie  poem 
are  worthy  of  note,  not  only  on  account  of  their  intrineie 
merit,  but  also  as  being  tbe  last  manifestation  of  import- 
ance of  the  older  Spanish  School  of  poetry  against  the 
younger  section  under  tho  leadership  of  Garcilaso  do  la 
Y^ga.  That  flue  melodist  and  brilliant  rhetorician,  the 
Boneeid  of  Spain,  seconded  by  Boscan  and  Hnrtado  de 
Mendosa,  had  introduced  into  his  own  land  tl  ,  rhythms 
and  cadences  employed  in  Italy ;  through  him  the  sonnet, 
tbe  canzone,  the  octaves  of  the  comic  epics,  and  0Ven  tbe 
tma  rima  of  the  comedy  il  i!f  had  been  transplanted 
into  Spanish  soil  ;  and  he  aud  his  followera  liad  created  a 
vocabulary  of  picked  and  exquisite  terms  which,  passing 
tbioogh  the  hands  of  the  magniloquent  Herren,  ttaa  to  end 
in  the  mooetrona  dhdeet  ef  Gongora  end  hie  diadplea. 
Against  ihia  revolution  Castilbjo  sot  his  face,  fighting 
gallantly  and  unavailingly  in  defence  of  the  antique 
metrieal  toraa  and  atmeiftrae.  The  nee  of  theae  he  never 
abandoned,  save  on  one  or  two  occasions  when,  for  purposes 
of  parody,  be  produced  sonnets  aud  octavcji.  In  the  poetry 
of  Castillejo,  which  is  written  chiefly  in  "  quintillaa  "  and 
"  copies  de  pi4  quebrado,"  are  all  the  qualities  that  make 
tbe  older  verse  oi  Spain  such  pleasant  reading — tbe  grace- 
ful simplicity,  the  orllc^s  elegance,  the  fluency  and 
spontaneity  (which  sometimes,  however,  d^eneratea  into 
garrulity),  the  keen  and  homely  moth«  wit,  often  groes 
but  soldom  offensive  or  cruel.  Ho  has,  however,  other  r]T;ri?i 
ties  which  are  peculiar  to  hiui»elf,  and  which  give  him  a 
place  apart  even  among  the  school  that  maybe  said  to  end 
in  him  ;  his  society  verses  are  bright  with  a  plrosnnt  goRsipy 
amiability ;  hia  satires  are  quick  with  a  certain  cynical 
sprigbtlineas  that  makes  them  s^ill  amusing  and  attractive ; 
while  one  at  leaat  of  hia  poema^  the  "  Dialctgne  between 
Himself  and  hia  Fan,*  overflows  with  a  hnmorons  tanderniM 

tlint  is  extremely  effective.  Writing  on  anything  and 
everything — "  On  a  Green  and  Yellow  Costume,"  "  On  the 
Wood  Guaiaenn,*  "  On  a  Friend's  Horee  called  Tristram,*' 
— he  of  course  produced  a  cloud  of  rhymes  that  are 
intultirable  and  to  be  avoided.  Some  of  bis  "  Yillanciooa," 
"  Letraa,"  and  "  Motea,"  however,  are  channing  in  despite 
of  yenia;  •  not  infraqocfit  note  in  them  reminding  the 
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res  icr  somcwhilt  of  tho  quaint  graces  of  Charloa  of  Orleant, 
with  whom  in  this  foudne^s  for  elaborate  trifles  Cattiilojo 
maj  be  said  to  have  a  certain  affiaitj,  thongh  iniBMnirably 
his  infanor  in  dalieaej  of  (ouch  and  artistic  reatetai  Hia 
principal  aatiraa,  " The  Sermon  against  Lore"  and  the 
"  Dialogue  of  the  Conditions  of  Women."  aro  smosing  and 
wittj  eouagh ;  whila  hia  "  Galatea,*  an  imitatioo  of  Ovid, 
omal  be  regarded  aa  oim  of  the  aweetest  piaeoa  of  pastoral 
poetry  ii»  tht\  olr  mrj^c  of  Spanish  letters,  and,  with  the 
exctptioo  of  the  exquisite  littla  anacreontic  to  Love,  as  the 
best  of  Castillejo's  many  poemf. 

Tli«  atron^  •iiti'ClMual  fadiqga  of  OMtiU^Ok  himaalf 
•a  eeeleaiaatie,  hmym  baan  alnadj  mnarfcad.  Hb  Mtiraa 
wer-o  treated  exceedingly  ill  on  this  account  by  the  ofBcan 
of  the  Inquisition,  who  did  not  temple  to  excise  large 
portions  of  tham,  and  to  fill  «p  iba  gapa  thus  caused  with 
•ereeds  of  a  eontrarj  t«Bdeiiej,  the  work  of  their  own 
lisck-rhymesters,  who  had  at  this  period  a  great  deal  of 
work  to  do  of  the  same  ?ort.  Th-j  poema  thcm&clrca  are 
divided  into  three  books,  the  first  devoted  tp  "  Love,"  and 
the  Mcobd  to  "  Convoraation  and  pMHiBe  ;*  wkOo  Cho  ttdid 
13  comiKiscd  ff  mt^ra!  and  r»>!!E;iou8  versGi  The  beat  text 
is  that  given  in  the  BMtottca  dt  Amtoru  E»paHol«$,  voL 
«zxiL,  Madrid,  1832. 

CASnKQ.    Sea  FouRsnra 

CASTLE  (Saton  ta$td,  Latin  mtddbm,  dlmimillTa 

from  eattrum,  whence  the  French  chdtfau  and  chaiel,  &a  in 
Keofchatel),  an  encampment,  a  fortress  or  place  rendered 
dsfeosible  either  by  nature  or  art  The  twm  la  also  crftsn 
amliod  to  the  pnneipsi  mansion  of  a  prince  <tr  nobleman. 

The  frequent  and  protracted  wan  between  neigh boaring 
tribes  and  peoples  which  took  ]  l  ini  in  i  nrlv  tims-H,  must 
•ooQ  have  rendered  evident  the  expediency  of  eractiog  forta. 
n«oa  •!  first  conwatedonly  of  aorthoB  itmpaHs  mwm%  of 

peli<5nd?"^,  ! mostly    nn    cnTrmnr.dirg  eminf^Ticf'si, 

With  improved  methods  of  aaaauit  and  the  advance  of  con- 
fltmctive  art  came  erections  of  wood  and  stone,  which  by 
and  bj  wan  flankad  with  towon  and  Mtnoaiidad  bj  a  wall 
•nd  aitdi.  Ineraaaad  mechaiueil  and  •reliitoetiml  abH, 
while  it  mad^  little  alteration  on  the  fundamontAl  plan  of 
•ocb  boildingn,  gndnaUj  in(rodaoed  DtuseroDs  ooDtcivaooea 
lor  iwpelling  aaaMlt*  and  iMidariag  %  giMk  owte  wdtaif^ 
inpngnable. 

Confining  our  narrative  of  the  progress  of  castle^building 
to  Britain,  wo  notice  first  the  hill  forts  which  are  ascribed 
to  the  ancient  Britons,  laical  examplea  <^  kbam  sro  the 
Harafordshtre  Beaeon  on  the  UalrerB  ffilla,  rad  the 
Barinekin  of  F.cht  in  Aber?^ecnsfcirp  Thr  latter  consists 
of  tho  rcm&ios  of  two  circular  dry  stone  walls  surrounded 
by  three  ditches.  The  inner  wall  seems  to  bav*been  about 
13  feet  thicl^siid  300  jsrdain  drenmfinDe^  a&d  eootaiiis 
fivo  entnocee  all  in  aa  obHqne  direetlan.  Tlia  enter  wall, 
which  is  said  to  be  t:i(:rt  inu  If  rn  than  the  inner,  is  much 
BOCe  entire,  and  haa  no  cnlmiicos  through  \i,  Th^  ditches 
an  about  9  feet  broad. 

Of  the  castella  which  the  Bomans  erected  in  this  country 
daring  their  long  occupation  of  it,  Richborough  Castle  near 
Sandwich  ia  Kent  is  almottt  the  only  relic  It  is,  from  the 
eridenoe  of  coins  found  thera^  auppoeed  to  have  been  built, 
or  at  aay  rata  eompleted,  Ui  flw  tioM  of  the  Bmperor 
Severn  Thr  n:tn<^  n'  jiresent  form  n^rly  three  sidee — 
the  soucbern,  western,  and  northern— of  a  rectaogle,  and  it 
is  oommonly  supposed  that  the  fourth  side,  the  eastern, 
(aoog  the  Biver  Stonr.  has  b:«ft  destntyad  by  the  giving 
wmf  of  tte  tanaee  odi  wUdi  it  rtood.  XIm  length  of  the 
•onthem  wall  as  SM^  «C  Oa  weatan  460,  and  of  the 
northern  440  feet 

The  height  of  the  walla  varies  from  10  to  30  feet ;  and 
their  thiclmaH^  Irani  11  to  12  feet  at  the  base,  diminishes 
•lightly  towaida  Ihe  top.   In  the  wairtwn  and  northern 


w&})s  are  two  openings  whirh  are  T]si:allv  dfiiomini-ited  the 
decuman  and  postern  gates.  Round  towers  are  satd  Xf*  have 
existed  at  tho  comers,  and  iqnare  ones  at  oonvaniant  die> 
tsnoea  along  the  walls,  but  oo  traces  of  them  are  now  to  he 
found.  Ae  wallt,  which  are  enormously  strong  and  faced 
with  regular  courses  of  squared  stones,  cnii:  of  rowa  of 
bouldeia  alternating  with  coursea  of  bonding  tilea.  Kearly 
in  lha  eantre  of  the  eaatla  ie  the  baae  of  a  crueiform  bnildlng 

resting  on  a  BiibstmcturB  of  masonry,  ^Viich  is  rt>n;r-f t—r-  l 
to  have  been  the  auyvraU,  where  the  auguries  wcio  lakcu, 
and  where  was  iUnalad  tha  «amM«M  for  the  taoapttiMl  of 
the  ensigns. 

Regarding  the  caaUea  hnfH  by  oor  flaxen  forefatiien 

our  knowlcdpo  is  scanty.  They  were  jirobably  not  very 
numerous,  and  eome  of  them  were  built  principally  of 
wood.  Alfred,  who  did  so  much  for  the  defenee  of  the 
country,  constructed  several  strongholds  which  his  snceeseon 
do  not  seem  to  have  kept  np  or  improved.  At  all  events 
they  offcTLii  little  resistance  {o  Wil'.iim  the  Norman,  who, 
in  order  effectually  to  guard  agaioat  invasious  from  with- 
onl  as  well  aa  to  awa  his  newly-acquired  subjects.  inunO' 
dinff"!y  li«gan  to  crprt  cMtlcs  aH  over  tlio  kinp^TMn^  and 
likewise  to  repair  arid  nu^-inint  tli'j  old  ones.  Besides,  as 
he  had  parcelled  out  the  lani.i  f  the  English  amongst  his 
foUowetSi  thmr,  to  protect  Utemselvee  from  the  leeentnent 
of  the  deepoiled  nativin,  bnilt  stnnghotds  and  oastles  on 
their  estates,  nrd  these  wcro  multiplied  so  rapidly  that 
towards  the  latter  end  of  the  reigu  of  King  Stephen  they 
amounted  to  1116. 

As  the  feudal  system  gathered  strength,  the  lords  ol 
castles  began  to  arrogate  to  themselves  s  royal  power, 
not  only  wi'.hin  irjoit  castles,  but  likewis-:  m  il.r'.r  environs, 
— exercising  judicature  both  civil  and  criminal,  coining 
nonegr,  and  athitrarily  aeising  ffotaga  and  provkiona  for 
the  Bubsislen-D  of  tli^ir  garrisons,  whicK  ^-hrj  afterwards 
demanded  as  a  right.  Their  insolence  and  oppressioD 
grew  to  such  a  pitch  that,  according  to  William  of 
Newbnry,  "  there  wan  ia  Esglsnd  as  many  kingi,  or 
rather  tyrsnts,  as  ierdt  «f  eaatlea ;  *  and  Matthew  Farit 
cnifljQtically  styles  them  "neats  of  devils  and  drn-i  of 
thieves."  The  licenttotu  behaviour  of  the  {^rfisonb  having 
a*  length  become  intolerable,  it  waa  agreed  in  the  treaty 
Vtweon  Stephen  and  Henry  It.,  when  tha  latter  waa  dofca 
of  Normandy,  that  aU  the  castles  bnilt  within  a  certain 
period  should  be  dcmolislicfl  ,  in  foneeqm  nci?  cf  -.vhich 
many  were  actnslly  razed,  bat  not  the  number  stipulated. 

The  tdjh  of  caeUa  araelad  in  England  after  the  Oea> 
oiirit  srrma  tn  have  been  that  of  buildings  of  a  similat 
kind  in  l  ranee,  such  as  the  castles  of  Chamboy,  Domfront, 
Falaise,  Nogent-le-Rotroo,  Beaogenqy,  Lochea,  Chauvigny, 
and  many  othana  Uka  them,  the  Kotmaa  caatia  was 
eomreonly  ettnated  OD  aa  amiaenee,  or  aa  Aa  bank  «f  a 
river  The  whole  site  of  the  castle,  which  was  frequently 
of  great  extent  and  irregukr  figure,  waa  aurroundmi  b^  a 
deep  and  broad  ditch,  called  the  moat  or  fossa^  whieh 
could  bo  easily  filled-^ with  water  or  left  dry.  Ia  aooe  of 
the  later  castles,  before  the  principal  entrancea  was  placed 
an  outwork  callfrii  tlm  barhacnii,  which  was  a  high  wall 
sttimonated  by  Jbattlements  and  occasionally  tnrrete  to 
deftad  Obu  gate  and  the  drawbridge,  iriiidi  eomaaaicatad 

therewith.  The  drawbridge  nrrrK»-!i  tlic  maat  was  con- 
structed of  wood,  and.  by  means  of  chiims  aud  weights, 
could  be  polled  np  against  the  entrant,  thus  cutting  oU 
all  aomaiaBieaticn  w^  tha  antaidft  On  the  inaidie  of 
tha  noal  alood  tta  oalar  bailey  wall,  abont  8  or  10  feat 
thick,  and  from  20  to  SO  feet  high,  surmonoted  by  a 
parapet  not  leas  than  I  foot  thick,  with  crenellated 
embattlements  or  embrasorea.  This  parapet  affatdad 
protection  to  the  delendem  of  ^  aaaths  «ho  stood  apon 
the  wall,  and  through  tha  aranaUaa  dSadmifad  anovai 
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darta,  wad  itones  tt  the  boaegan.  On  tfw  mll^  aaA 
pntjaeting  oafc  from  it  wm  built  at  propar  dhtaacaa  aqiHm 
or  lannd  towaia,  aoiiwtimea  called  bastiona,  genanUy  om 

atOCj  higher  thaa  tho  wall  so  as  to  coiumaad  it.  Tha 
kiwaritoiy  oi  the  wall«  and  towers  waa  oftea  built  with 
a  iNktlar,  or  alope  outwarda  to  atraagthan,  and  alao  to  keep 
tho  asjuiilaDts  farther  from,  the  walk.  Thna  the  defenders 
were  not  coiu{)ullod  tu  lean  far  over  the  parapet,  and  ex- 
poaa  their  bodies  to  the  archers  of  the  enemy  who  were 
plaoad  at  •  dtstanoa  toguard  thaaaaiigi^iiiuadaniiiiiiiig 
tha  walln  In  mm  of  th«r  lowan  and  aonatlmaa  in  tha 
wall  near  a  tower  waa  the  postern  gate  at  a  considerable 
i<iittf n^!^  from  the  ground.  This  gate  was  usod  for  the 
agiaaa  of  maaaangaca  daring  a  aiagau  Tha  priacipd 
antiunoa  or  main  gata  of  the  oaatle  waa  of  grant  stcaogth, 
and  waa  usually  flankad  with  atrong  towan  haTing 
embattlad  parapets.  It  was  made  of  wood,  eased  with 
inn,  and  wu  laodared  doablj  aaaoia  b/  an  iron  portcullis 
whUh  did  dovBvmda  in  gioofaa  in  Iha  wammtj.  Within 
the  outer  wall  was  a  large  open  space  or  court  called  the 
uuter  bailey,  bayle,  or  balliam,  in  which  stood  commonlv  a 
church  or  chapeL  On  the  inside  of  the  outer  bailey  and  sur- 
muidadbf  «  oitfihatood  nnotharwidl  and  parapet,  with  gate 
nod  toiran  aaiflar  la  ttoaa  on  Ilia  ontor  wall  Bound  the 
ioaide  of  Ma  ianer  wall  were  arranged  the  offices  for  the 
aarranta  and  ntatneta,  the  granaries,  storehouses,  and  other 
necessary  buHdinga.  These  constituted  tha  inner  bailey. 
Withia  all  these  was  the  keep,  built  aometimaa  on  an 
artificial  mound.  It  waa  a  large,  high,  square  or  raetangnlar 
tower  more  strongly  fortified  than  any  of  the  other  parts  of 
tha  oaitla^  and  waa  tha  laat  resort  of  the  garrison  when  all 
tiia  OBtvoika  mia  likm  lu  walls,  from  10  to  about  20 
feet  in  thickness  at  the  base,  and  diminishing  towards  the 
top,  on  which  waa  placed  an  embattled  parapet,  often 
aflmittr'  of  chambers  and  staircases  being  constructed  in 
tham.  On  each  aide  of  tha  kaop  thora  waa  asaaUf  a  flat 
Nbnm  Inittnaa,  and  at  thaooniaia  vanamhattlod  tnmli 
carried  one  story  higher  than  the  nfUOt|  Oa  BH^  ba  Man 
in  the  keepa  of  Bocheiter,  MewcaaOc^  mo. 


IM.  1  Beebsstsr  Kea» 


The  entrance  was  on  the  first  floor,  and  waa  readiad  by 
an  open  flight  of  Hteps,  which  cbold  be  readily  defended,  nr 
|>yaa(ainaMiBatanetatonao((faaan|(ia&  Theiatariar 


vsa  divided  by  a  atraog  middle  partitioawall.  b  wUA 

IVM  openings  for  commnnieatiun  with  the  different  apart- 
Onnta.  In  this  wall  waa  the  well  of  the  castle,  often  of 
great  depth,  and  with  a  abaft  ascending  through  all  tha 
atoriaa  to  the  top  of  tha  kaap^  Hm  aavanil  flouia  warn  d 
atooa  or  wood.  The  baaomeat  floor  eonttfaad  ttn  anrc* 
rooms  and  the  dungeon  for  prisoners,  and  had  no  lights  from 
the  outside.  On  the  first  floor  were  situated  the  soldiera' 
apartments,  gnardproom,  Ae.,  lighted  onlv  by  email  loop^ 
holaa.  Iha  aaoond  floor  waa  takan  np  bjjr  the  baroiual  hdl 
in  whioh  tha  baron  or  goremor  and  hu  retainers  dined 
The  third  floor  contained,  jirabably,  tho  chujicl  and  aparfr 
menta  of  the  governor  and  bis  family.  The  two  upper  floun 
were  lighted  bj  iBiaU  rannd^ieaded  Norman  windows. 
Although  there  wera  nnqneetionablj  great  fariationa  in  tha 
structure  of  castlea,  yet  the  moat  perfect  of  them  were  buih 
on  the  plan  above  described  As  an  illustration  we  gire  s 
ground-plan  of  Dover  Castle  copied  by  i«rmiiaioD  fnai 
Tlu  ArdiiUtU 


riOi  1.  Owadtlai'al  tvm  CMlii 


Hia  toama  iloDg  tin  oiitar  baflejr  nan  (amk  •■  Amatta 

tower,  Marshall's  tower,  and  the  Constable's  towwitt  DvW 
Castle)  were,  in  the  case  of  royal  castles,  each  prolaetad  tf 
men  of  approved  fidelity  and  valour,  to  whom  eatatea  wan 
granted  on  eondition  of  thair  perform^  castle-guard.  Each 
had  abo  to  keep  hb  paitkiuv  tower  m  repair,  and  supply 
the  requisite  number  of  men  to  defend  it  during  a  siege. 
In  process  of  time  these  aarrioes  were  commuted  foi 
annual  rente,  sometimes  styled  wardpenny  and  waytfee,  bat 
commonly  castle-guard  lenta,  payable  on  flxed  days,  aid« 
prodigious  penalties  called  sorsizes.  At  Rochester  if  a  inaa 
faUed  in  the  payment  of  his  rent  of  castle-guard  un  the 
feast  of  St  AndreVt  !>)•  debt  was  doubled  erety  tidi 
while  the  payment  waa  debyad.  Tliaoa  wore  aflarwudi 
restrained  by  an  Act  of  Parliament  made  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII«  and  finally  annihilated,  with  the  tenures  I; 
kflJghfa  awiioe,  in  tho  tinta  of  Charlea  II.  Sueh  oartkm 
were  private  propectif  ^'***  fwidad  aithar  hj  mnanu} 
soldiers,  or  by  the  tenaata  of  tta  lord  or  OWMR  Wiadm, 
Warwick,  Kenilworth,  Conway,  Carnarvon,  and  many 
othera  of  the  later  Hotrnta  castles  differ  from  the  earher 
onea  chiefly  to  Oa  atnwtore  of  the  keep,  which  contained 
in  some  instances  an  open  quadrangular  court,  and  had  the 
chapel,  the  hall,  and  the  state  apartments  arranged  round 
the  aidea.  The  turrets  at  the  comers  and  on  the  walli 
weia  of  Tariooa  ihiHP"*>  fotuid,  aquan^  and  poljgona^  and 
had  embraaQTea  and  maehioolationa 

The  machicolations  were  corbellad  puriections,  witli 
aperturea  between,  down  which  stonea  oonUfbe  thrown,  ot 
molten  laad  poured,  on  the  asaaOinta.  The  principsl 
entranoaa  waia  dafandod  by  laifo  circnlar  tow«%  with 
machieolationa  over  tin  front  of  ibn  gate,  and  tmmbm 
more  than  one  portcullis. 

The  Scotch  castles  were  in  general  square  or  racUqgnlac 
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keep*  or  peek,  and  dependad  for  thair  Mcnrity  greatlf  apoa 


of 


ilOOa 


their  Bit&  Some 
loda  on  the 
eoMl^  Boeh  at  Faat, 
TuitalktD,  Dnool- 
tar;  othenonialsoda 
in  a  laks  or  river, 
avdi  ^  LDeUeran 
•ndTlirMv*.  Eiihi' 
bargh  and  Stirling 
like  many 
ID  England 
tod  on  tha  Oooti- 

naat,  aitulnil*  waO        t—UtOMmlM  tad 
on«  of  the  foulfeiu  P^P^ 
of  ton  diacbargad  by  fortroaaea,  that  of  forming  a  nneUw  for 
a  Tillage  or  city. 

Aa  cirilixation  advanced  and  the  country  enjoyed  more 
peace  and  aecurity,  buildings  were  erected  with  a  greater 
regard  to  comfort  and  elegance,  though  still  retaining  many 
of  the  featoraa  of  a  fortraaa,  laeh  aa  the  moat^  Um 
dmwbridge,  and  tbe  gataluNm  Esampleii  of  thaao 
nutellatod  mansions  aro  seen  in  Caiator,  Norfolk,  and 
Herstmonceaux,  Susaez,  erected  in  the  19th  century.  But 
it  ahoold  not  be  forgotten  that  many  of  tha  eaatlaa  of  older 
datd  wera  bj  anbaaqoaml  f^Mn*  improvemenU,  and 
■dapfeatfiMia  ao  tranaformafl  fn  ooftrM  of  timn  as  to  resemble 
more  modem  structures.  Cxstlos  of  rernit  data  are  merely 
iiaitatioiia  of  theae  with  aome  of  their  featurea  praienred 
ror«n>iMiik 

Sea  Oroee'*  AntiquOift,  Ring's  Jiamimmla  AnHqtia,  Britton'i 
ArtkiUeturnl  Antipiities,  Rrayley's  Ancient  Catllt$  of  England  and 
ITsUm,  Reattir'a  Oaallm  amd  Alb*ff$  of  England,  Millingv'i  Baro- 
niiU  and  EccUriatlical  AntiqvUiM  ^  ScotUmd,  M.  Violli^t-la-Duc't 
Diitumnairt  d*  fArcMUttmn,  M.  d«  OaoiDOBt's^tMiiairv  ou  BudU 
I  iTAnktologit,  and  turn  moHim  In  wiaai  arehitaetatal  and 


CASTLEBAR.  a  town  of  Ireland,  Hm  Mfildsr  the  county 
d  MmjOt  aitoatad  on  tha  rim  of  tlM  wm  tmt,  109  milaa 
wart  bf  norlb  of  DaUin.   It  eonilili  diteflj  nf  a  niafn 

•tnjct  upwards  of  half  a  mile  in  length  and  a  square  in 
which  are  tbe  county  courts  and  public  olBcea.  It  also 
poaaeases  a  jail,  an  EpiMD|ial  ehnrch,  a  Bowin  Catholic 
cbapal,  a  laoatio  asylum,  a  oonntj  inllnnarr,  a  Imao  hall, 
■ftnlMy  and  tefantrj  barracka,  and  a  worUionaa.  There 
are  some  breweriea,  and  a  considerable  trade  in  linens  and 
agricnltural  produce.  Two  aewspapers  are  pabliahed  in  the 
krvn.  The  castle,  which  givaa  tta  name  to  tiM  town,  was 
afuiliwa  of  the  Do  Burgh  family  ;  hnt  the  town  itself  is 
of  more  modem  origin.  lu  1641  the  castle  was  held  for 
the  Parliament  by  Sir  Henry  Bingham,  but  he  was  forced 
to  attmnder  to  Lord  Mayo^  and  fall  a  Tiotim,  with  all  hia 
(HiiHii,  to  tl»  hnj  and  traadiavjr  «f  the  beaiegeti.  Tha 
massacre  was  afterwards  avenged,  in  1653,  by  the  execution 
of  Sir  Theobald  Burke  {by  that  time  Lord  Mayo),  who 
had  been  in  comnaad  •MOg  with  hia  iailMr  at  the  siege. 
In  179ft  tha  town  win  oempiad  for  aoaa  weaki  by  tha 
fnoA  tmdar  Oonanl  Hambart,  who  had  defeated  the 
En;;1wh  tinder  LuVe  J.  Hutchi'.on  in  a  conflict  which  is 
jocularly  styled  the  "  Castlebor  Racoa."  Population  in 
1871,  3:.08. 

CASTLSREAGH,  Lom    Baa  LogrDoravur,  Uaw- 

QtTTa  OF. 

CASTLETOWN'  (in  Manx,  Bclly  Cashtkl),  the  capital 
oi  the  lala  of  If  an,  and  aaat  of  the  Manx  Qoranunaat, 
ataoda  on  tha  waatem  atda  of  Oaatlatown  Bay,  11  mftaa 

sonth  wf^t  of  DougliM,  on  both  banks  of  tbe  Silverbum. 
It  13  neat  and  regularly  built,  and  has  a  large  square 
conUining  aome  handsome  honses.  In  the  centre  of  the 
Wwn  ataada  CMtIo  Bnilun,  whidi  ow«  ili  fbvadntioA  to 


flM  Dtniah  diief,  Gotlired,  In  960,  and  tftw  aarring  for 

geni^ritioiis  aa  the  residence  of  the  kings  of  Man,  is  now 
partly  used  as  a  prison  and  bamuska  In  ita  vicinitj  ia 
the  Honaa  of  Keys,  whara  tha  nemb^  of  tha  HaaX 
Parliament  hold  their  aessions.  The  chief  educational 
establishment  is  King  William's  College,  situated  about  a 
utile  and  a  half  to  the  north  of  the  town.  It  was  originally 
araotad  aboat  1830-3 ;  but  a  eomplata  reatoiativi  waa 
randatad  neeaaaary  by  fira  In  1844,  and  ft  baa  ainoa  baan 
enlarged,  in  1R62.  Castletown  also  possesses  a  new  tows* 
house,  a  market-bouae  dating  from  1  b30,  and  several  other 
public  buildinga;  there  are  breweries,  limekilns,  and  oom 
miUa  in  tha  town  and  naighbourhood;  and  a  anall  §bS§- 
ping-trada  ia  maintained    Population  in'l87I,  2330. 

CASTOR  AND  POLLUX,  in  Crtxk  and  lloman 
mythology,  were  twin  goda,  alao  known  under  the  nama 
of  Dioacuri  <A{oo-M«yM«,  from  Enfib  Aitt,  Jnpitar,  and 
KoCipot,  children)  for,  according  to  one  myth,  they  wcro 
children  of  Jupiter  and  Leda,  whose  love  the  god  hud 
Won  under  the  form  of  a  swim.  In  eome  versions  Leda 
ia  repraaantad  aa  having  brought  forth  two  egg^  from  ona 
of  inddi  WW*  bom  tha  mortal  babaa  OMtor  apd  Clyti^ 
mnMtra,  from  the  other  tbe  immortal  Pollux  it  Polydcucca 
and  Helen.  According  to  others  only  tlio  l.itior  two  were 
children  of  21euB,  and  in  Homer  all  are  said  to  be 
chiUian  of  Lada  and  Xyndaraii^  king  of  Sparti»  Wa 
ind  alao  tlmt  the  Dioaovri  wara'apoeiany  rararonead  among 
people  of  Dorian  race,  and  that  tlioy  were  said  to  have 
reigned  at  Sparta.  MQller  tbcrefiiro  suggests  that  the 
myth  aroee  from  the  apotbeoeis  of  certain  human  Tyn* 
daridiB,  round  whom  gradually  collected  fablea  which 
originally  referred  to  aome  ancient  Pelopooneaian  deifiea. 

The  Dioscuri  presided  over  public  games.  Castor  being 
the  god  of  equestrian  exercise,  PoUnz  the  gpd  of  boxing; 
bat  both  ate  usually  rapNMntad  on  fiaiy  ataada  with  apeaia 
and  epc;  fill B pod  hclhiets  crowned  with  stars.  They  were, 
beaides,  tbe  patrons  of  hospitality;  their  willing  and  kindly 
aid  waa  aapeeially  songht  by  travellera;  they  were  6*oi  awr^ 
mt,  crar  readjr  to  bafriaod  aU  who  paid  tham  daa  hoooob 
Tbalr  meat  important  asptoita  ar«  tbefr  invaaiaii  of  Attle^ 
to  rescue  their  sister  Helen  from  Theseus ;  their  share  in 
the  hunting  of  the  Calydonian  boar,  and  in  the  Argonautic 
expedition,  during  which  they  married  the  daughtera  of 
Leuctppua;  and,  laatlj,  their  battle  with  tha  aona  of 
Aphareua,  in  wbfeh  CSaaticir,  tta  mrwtal,  fell  by  tha  hand  of 
Idas.  Pol!ux,  finding  him  dead  after  the  battle,  implored 
Jupiter  to  be  allowed  to  die  with  him  ;  btit  the  father  of 
tbe  goda  (saya  Horacr)  gave  hia  brother  life,  on  condition 
that  both  ahotUd,  on  aJternato  days,  doacend  to  Hadaai 
According  to  another  fable,  the  god  marked  his  approval  of 
their  love  by  placing  them  together  among  tho  stars. 

Though  thiir  wuiahip  waa  parhapa  moat  carefully  ob* 
awi»ad  amnng  people  of  Dorian  orlgia,  they  wan  held  lo 
no  small  veneration  at  Pome.  It  was  the  popular  bcliL'f  in 
that  cit;-  fruni  an  early  period  that  the  Imtllc  of  Lako 
Regillus  had  been  decided  by  thair  iatarpoeition.  They 
had  fooght,  it  waa  aaid,  armad  and  monntad,  at  tha  head 
of  tha  lagmna  of  lUm  eomnionwaohb,  and  had  aflarwarda 
carried  the  news  of  tho  victor}-  with  incredible  speed  to  tho 
city.  Tho  well  in  the  Forum  at  which  thoy  alighted  was 
pointed  out,  and  near  it  rose  their  ancient  temple.  A  great 
faatiral  waa  kept  in  their  honoor  on  the  Idee  of  Quintilia^ 
believed  to  be  thi>  anniversary  of  the  battle,  and  sumptuova 
sacrifices  wctd  ofTered  to  them  at  tho  puMic  rh  argu.  It 
waa  further  ordained  that  a  grand  muster  and  io»pectiou 
of  tha  ofooatrln  body  ahonld  ba  part  of  tha  earemoniaL 
All  the  knightay  ehd  in  purple  and  crowned  with  olive, 
were  to  meet  at  a  temple  of  Mara  in  tho  suburbs.  Thence 
they  were  to  ride  in  atatd  to  the  forum,  where  stood  the 
Vmfim  gf  the  twine.  Thia  pegpaot  waa  dniiqg  aemal 
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centnnc.^  ooe  of  tb» moat  tplendid  ugbto  of  Borne.  In  the 
tuna  oi  DiooytioB  the  ^Taleade  oonuited  of  5000  honemen, 
ftU  pentoQs  «f  fair  reput«  and  indepeadent  fortune. 

CASTOB  OIL,  the  fixed  oil  obtained  fram  the  Castor 
Oil  Plant  or  Palma  Chriati,  Kieinut  eotnmuHu,  belonging  to 
the  N.^tural  Orltr  E upfiorbiaceat.  The  plant  iisa  native  of 
Ihe  £aat  Indies,  but  it  has  been  introduced,  and  is  now 
•nlti'Vfttad  in  moat  tiopical  vA  in  tlM  wvtm»  tampente 
countries.  In  size  it  Tarioa  from  a  shrubbj  {>lant  to  a  tree 
of  fruu  90  to  40  fe«t  in  height  according  to  the  climate  in 
wMdk  it  groiva,  Iwiiig  arboreaoent  in  tropical  latitudes.  On 
account  of  rtrj  Iargf>  bfnrt'.if::!  palinntc-pyltdte  leaves, 
which  measure  tut  much  m  2  feel  in  diameter,  it  lii  culuvated 
as  an  ornamental  plant  In  the  south  of  England,  with 
the  habit  of  «a  •nnnal,  it  ripma  ita  aeada  ia  farc^mhla 
aaMona;  aadUlua  baen  known  to«WM  to  matnrUjaa  far 
north  as  Christiauia  in  Norway.  The  fruit  con&ists  of  a 
tricocoous  capsule,  covered  eztemallj  with  soft  jielding 
prickles,  and  each  cell  develops  a  single  seed.    Tha  aeada 

nf  thp.  tiifTerent  cultivitod  varieties,  of  which  tlicre  are  a 
great  uuiuber,  diilcr  uiucii  in  Bize  and  in  external  markings  j 
but  average  seeds  are  of  an  oval  laterallj  oompreesed  form, 
with  their  longest  diameter  about  four  lines.  They  have  a 
shining,  marble  grey  and  brown,  thick,  kathery  epidermis, 
within  which  la  a  thin  dark-coloured  brittle  coat.  The 
oo^ledoQs  readily  separate,  and  show  a  large  distinct  leaf/ 
anwye.  Hi*  oil  b  obteiiiad  fhuB  tiia  aaeda  hy  two 
principal  methods — expression  and  decoction,— the  latter 
process  being  largely  used  in  India,  where  the  oil,  on 
account  of  its  cheapness  and  abundance,  is  extensively 
employed  for  illuminating  as  well  as  for  other  domestic  and 
medicinal  purposes.  The  oil  exported  from  Calcutta  to 
Europe,  which  is  said  to  bo  "  cold  drawn  and  nearly 
taatalBaa,"  ia  prapared  by  aheUiog  and  oruahiag  th«  aeeda 
between  rollera.  The  emsbed  maaa  is  &m  pbewl  in 
hempen  clotbs  lir.i]  pnjtoi  J  iti  a  scrow  or  hydraulic  press. 
The  oil  which  exudes  is  tnlxed  with  water  and  heated  till 
flM  vaiar  boQ%  md  the  mudlaginoas  ualtar  bi  the  oil 
Bflpflratps  as  a  scum  It  is  next  strained,  then  bleached  in 
the  sunlight,  and  stored  for  exportation.    A  considerable 

?[aaatity  of  castor  oil  of  an  excellent  quality  is  also  made  in 
taly;  mod  in  California  the  manufacture  is  conducted  on 
an  eztottnTB  scale.  The  following  is  an  outline  of  the 
process  5idii|i!tMj  ill  a  r'alifornian  factory.  The  seeds  are 
submittdd^  a  dry  heat  in  a  furnace  for  an  hour  or  thereby, 
by  which  they  are  aoflaoadand  prepared  to  part  easily  widi 
their  oiL  They  are  then  pressed  in  a  large  powerful  screw 
press,  and  the  oily  matter  which  flows  out  i*  caoght,^mixod 
with  an  equfU  proportion  of  walar,  and  boiled  to  purify  it 
from  mucilaginous  and  albuminous  matter.  After  boiUng 
abont  an  hour,  it  is  allowed  to  cool,  the  wiuor  in  drawn  off, 
and  the  oil  is  transFerred  to  zinc  tanks  or  darifient  capable 
of  holding  from  60  to  100  gallona.  In  thaaa  it  staoda 
abont  a^  boars,  blewsliing  k  An  ann,  nftar  wUA  it  ia 
ready  for  storir  r-  By  this  method  100  ft  of  0ood  aaadt 
yield  about  5  gallons  of  pure  oO. 

OMtor  ofl  is  a  viscid  liquid,  almost  colourless  when 
pure,  possessing  only  a  slight  odour,  and  a  mild  jH  highly 
nauseous  and  disagreeable  toBte,  Its  specific  gravity  i&  96, 
a  little  less  than  that  of  water,  and  it  dissolves  freely  in 
alcohc^  athar,  and  glacial  acetic  acid.  Itcontainaiialnutie 
nad  aevaral  other  tSiy  acids,  among  which  there  u  one— 
ricinoleic  iciJ  — pcruli ra  tu  iUelf.  In  186-i  Tuson  isolated 
from  the  o)l  a  principle  which  he  denominated  an  alkaloid 
ander  tho  name  of  rieintna,  and  that  anhalanea  haa  sAmc 
been  extracted  from  the  leaves,  which  are  used  as 
galactogoguos  and  emmenagoguea.  Ca&tor  oil  forms  a 
clean,  light-coloured  soap  whin  dries  and  hardens  well, 
having  no  tendency  to  deliquesenoe,  and  is  free  from 
itlwi  baan  reo^amendpd  for  aadicinal  use. 


Castor  oil  is  one  of  the  mo^t  sTtrnnTp^y  TiR«fal  of 
purgative  medieinea  known;  and  tue  ouiy  one  whieh^ 
under  certain  oirenmataanaa,  «mi  ^tlt  wmtf  ba  •dniife' 
istend.    Ita  pugativa  piopartiea  mn  anpposed  by 

Soobeima  to  ba  doe  to  the  presence  of  an  acrid  oleo-resin 

and  to  ricinolein,  but  the  constituents  of  the  oil  have  not  j  et 
bean  aatisfactorihr  studied  in  their  physiological  relations. 
The  aaadn  thaniaMTaa,  orthooil  oztneted  by  akohol,  owing 
to  the  larger  proportion  of  the  drastic  principle  thaj  oontain, 
act  much  more  powerfully  than  the  cum  moo  oiL  The 
nanseons  taaia  of  eastor  oil  is  the  one  great  impedimant  to' 
its  use,  and  many  methods  have  been  suggested  frir  overcom- 
ing its  unpleajsant  JSavour.  The  most  common  devices 
are — encloaing  it  in  capeoles,  floating  it  in  various  palatable 
liquid^  or  pnpahng  omnlainna  of  the  oil  with  aooh  anb* 
atancea  as'  ^wclvad  gnni'ainbio  and  simple  syrup. 

CASTREN^,  Matthias  Alksandeb  (1613-1853),  onn 
of  the  greatest  authorities  on  the  ethoulogy  and  langua^n 
cf  the  Northern  Asiatic  nations,  was  born  at  Tervola,  in 
the  pariah  of  Kemi  in  Finland,  on  20th  November  (8d 
December)  1813.  His  father,  Chriiitian  Caatrt^,  parish 
minister  at  Bovaniemi,  died  in  1825 ;  and  Matthias  passed 
under  the  protection  ol  hia  nnds^  Mathias  Castrto,  the 
kindly  and  learned  incumbent  of  KemL  At  the  age  of 
twelve  he  was  sent  to  school  at  Uleaborg,  and  there  he 
helped  to  maintain  himself  by  teaching  the  youQgw 
dudnn.  On  hia  ramotnl  to  the  Aletaodar'a  Unhreiai^  nt 
Helsingfors  in  1830,  ho  first  devoted  himself  to  Greek  and 
Hebrew  with  the  intention  of  entering  the  church  ;  but 
hia  intanat  waa  aoon  excited  by  the  langoi^  of  Ua  nativo 
country,  and  he  even  began  before  his  course  waa  com- 
pleted to  lay  the  foundations  of  a  work  on  Finniah 
mythology.  The  necessity  of  personal  explorations  among 
the  atill  nnwiittan  languages  of  cognate  tribes  soon  made 
itaiitf  oridant ;  and  in  1838  he  was  glad  to  join  a  medical 
fellow  Undent,  Dr  Ehrstrom,  ina  jouru*  y  tl rough  Lapland. 
In  the  fdlowing  year  he  travelled  iu  Eusaiun  Karelia  at 
the  expense  of  Uie  Litecaiy  Society  of  Finland  ;  and  in 

1841  he  undertor  k,  in  compr^ny  with  Dr  Elia*  I.onnrot,  the 
great  Finnish  philologist,  a,  third  journey,  which  uiiitnately 
extended  beyond  the  ilxidas  far  as  Obdorak,  and  occupied 
a  period  of  three  yeaza.  Befaira  ataiting  on  thia  laat 
expedition  he  had  poblished  a  traaalatioo  into  Swedish  of 

tht'  Fiiiniiih  epic  of  Kaleiial'i  ;  auJ  vii  L;m  ri  ti.irn  be  gave 
to  the  world  hia  £Umeula  grammatictt  Sj/rjaauM  and  JBUh 
metua  grawmotim  ndfrMMssci,  1844.  No  aoonar  had 
lie  recovered  from  the  illneas  which  his  last  journey  had 
occasioned  than  he  set  out,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Aoadenqr  of  St  Petersburg  and  the  HaUngfors  University, 
on  an  exploration  of  the  whole  government  of  Siberia, 
which  resulted  in  a  vast  addition  ia  previous  knowledge, 
but  seriously  affected  the  health  of  the  adventurous  investi- 

rw.  The  fint-fmiti  of  his  coUectiona  were  pnblished  at 
Pefeenbnig  in  1849  in  the  foim  of  a  Ytrwuth  tmtr 

OstJ'^hiichf.n  Sprachlfhre.  In  1850  he  published  a 
treatise  De  ajixit  ptracmaitbuM  iin^uarum  AUaicanun,  and 
was  appointed  pranasor  at  Helsingfors  of  the  new  chair  of 

Finnish  lan^yiar^  and  litcrnt'iro  The  following  year  SaW 
him  raised  to  the  rank  ot  chancellor  of  the  university  j 
and  be  waa  busily  engaged  in  what  be  regarded  ss  hia 
principal  work,  a  Samcyedio  Qranunar,  when  he  died  on 
7di  Hay  180S.   Five  Tolames  of  his  collected  works 


appeare  I 


:  r.  irr. 


1 


itaining  respectively— 


(U  £e$cminnen/rw»  dnfn  183S-1844  ;  CiL)  JtesebtrmtHttr 
if^  dfwi  I845>ie4» ;  (3.)  FMaminfar  i  FmA 

myth/ilo</i  ;  {i  )  Hthnologitka  fSreidtningar  ofvtr  Altaitkn 
/olken and  (6.)  Smdrrt  a/hattdlmi^ar  och  akaJemuka 
diturtatioMr.  A  Qerman  translation  has  been  published 
by  Anton  Sohiefoer,  who  was  also  intrusted  hj  the  St 
Petersburg  Academy  with  the  editing  of  his  mannsciipta 
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wlAh      Itara  leflto  tiM  Htlptogfei*  UnivMfdtr.  Th« 

S*mojedicQrammar(185  J),a  Samoyode  Voc*buUry  (1  ^55), 
s  Tnngoiian  DictiooAry  (1856),  aad  studies  on  the  Bunatic 
(1807),  the  Koibalic  and  Karagasiio  (1857),  and  tha 
YeniMi  Ottikk  »od  Kottian  dialesu  have  b«ea  puUialMd. 

C4STRENSIS,  Paulcs,  a  dUtinguislied  profeHgr  of 
civil  and  canon  law,  who  studiod  under  Baldua  at  Perugia, 
•Ad  was  a  fellonr  pupil  with  Cardinal  Zabarella.  He 
tntf  tdiaitted  to  tin  i»gn»  <ii  dMfear  of  «M1  hw  in  the 
anivenity  of  Avignon.  It  ia  ancertatn  when  he  first 
nadertook  the  duties  of  a  profesaorial  chair.  A  tradition, 
which  has  been  handed  down  by  Fanxiroltu,  represents  him 
to  hair*  toaght  l»w  dniiag  •  poriod  of  fifty-MTta  jean. 
Ho  wmi  fxRifenor  «t  Tiaaitt  io  iStO,  *l  Av%bob  bk  1S94, 
and  at  Padua  in  1429 ;  and  he  filled  at  different  periods  a 
nrofoaaorial  chair  at  Florence,  at  Bologna,  and  at  Perugia, 
bat  at  what  precise  pacioda  is  not  known.  He  waa  fur 
acme  time  the  vicar-general  of  Cardinal  Zabaiolla  at 
Florence,  and  his  eminence  as  a  teacher  of  canon  law  may 
be  inferred  from  tho  language  of  one  of  his  pupils,  who 
•tjrlaa  him  "iamoeiasimos  juria  ntriuaqoe  monarca."  Hia 
molt  oompMo  traatiM  b  Ua  Nadlnga  on  ^  Difftf,  Mid 
it  appears  from  a  passage  in  his  readings  on  the  Digettum 
Vetus  that  he  delivered  them  at  a  time  when  he  had  been 
actively  engaged  for  forty-five  years  as  a  teacher  of  civil 
lav.  Hia  doatk  ia  gaaanllf  anignad  to  1436.  bat  it 
a|ipean  from  ao  entry  ia  a  W8.  <»  tlie  D^iUmm  Veltu, 
which  is  extant  at  Munich,  mado  by  the  hand  of  one  of  hin 
papila,  who  etyloa  him  "  preceptor  meiu,"  that  he  died  on 
the  20th  July  1441. 

CASTRE3,  the  chief  toTrn  nf  ai  nrrondisseraent  in  the 
department  of  Tarn,  Fmncc,  2j  utiles  soulh-east  of  Alby, 
atuds  in  a  pleasant  and  fertile  valley,  on  both  sides  of  the 
Agovtk  here  cmiMd  bj  two  bhdgea^  The  town  ia  ill  bnil^ 
Mid  the  ilneta  are  namw  and  erookad ;  bat  it  haa  been 
mu-h  improved  during  the  present  century.  The  priru 
boildiags  are  the  town-hall,  fortaerly  the  episcopal  palace, 
wlueh  was  bnilt  by  Haamt,  the  chorchea  of  St  Benolt 
(dating  from  the  17th  century)  and  Ndtre  Dame  de  la  Plat^ 
a  modern  courthouse,  two  hospitals,  barracks,  a  theatre, 
and  &a  exchaaij;iv  It  is  the  seat  of  tribunals  of  primary 
inataaca  and  commerce,  and  of  a  Froteetant  oonairtory. 
Oulrea  ia  celebrated  for  ili  niMMifiMlwei,  anaag  wUiA  an 
wooljan,  linen,  silk,  and  cotton  stuffa,  soap,  leather,  paper, 
and  iron  and  copper  wares.  It  h.\^  also  a  considerable  tfado. 
Daeier,  Rains,  aad  Sabatier  wf  ri  natives  of  the  town. 
Outm  grew  np  roond  a  Benedictiaa  abbej,  wbiA,  » 
baBafnd  to  ba««  beea  foonded  (n  Ae  Mi  eentaij.   ft  wae 

a  place  of  conaiJij-jble  iinpurtmce  m  early  aa  tho 
eeotary,  and  ranked  as  the  second  town  of  the  Albigenses 
Daring  the  Albtgensian  emiade  it  surrendered  of  iti  ovm 
accord  to  Simon  do  ifcntfort ;  and  in  1356  it  waa  raised  to 
a  ooontship  by  King  Juhu.  On  the  confiscation  of  the 
poaaeaaions  of  the  D'Armagnae  family,  to  which  it  had 
peaw<^  itwasbeatowedbf  Looia  XLoaBoffibdel  Qiodice, 
bat  tho  appointment  led  to  ao  nneh  diaagreemeat  that  the 
countship  waa  united  to  the  crown  by  Francis  I.  in  1519. 
In  the  wars  of  the  l&tter  part  of  tho  16th  century  the 
inhabitants  sided  with  the  ProteaUnt  party,  foftliad  the 
tewB^aadeataUiahadaaindepaadeatnMblie.  13u|f«Ha 
braaght  to  tMma,  however,  1^  Loou  Xltt.,  sad  forted  to 
dismantle  their  fortifications;  and  the  town  wan  made  thft 
aeat  of  the  cAambrt  dt  Pedit^  or  chamber  for  the  investiga- 
tion of  the  affaire  of  the  Proteatanta,  aftorwarda  transferred 
to  Caatelnandaiy  (in  1679).  The  bishopric  of  Castrea, 
which  had  been  erected  by  John  XXIL  in  1317  waa 
ebiiliahed  at  tlm  RcTrilutiun,     Population  tft  18^^  Itj^lTT 

ia  the  town,  and  23,461  in  the  commune. 
0A8TB0,  a  wa|iiwt  towa  «f  Ita|r»  ia  dMBVofiaw  «f 


It  ia  the  eeat  ol  a  blahopric.  and  hai  aa  old  eaaUe  aad  a 

cathedral  Some  cr^rtort  tnul«  ia  carried  on  in  corn,  wine, 
and  fish  ;  but  the  harbour  \»  accessible  only  lu  small  vesaels. 
The  town  is  anppoeed  to  be  the  same  with  the  Castrum 
Mimtnm  «i  the  Roman%  whiah  poaaeased  aa  ancient  temple 
of  tho  geddw  vhoaa  aaaie  it  bore,  and  was  described  dj 
Virgil  aa  the  first  place  in  Italy  seen  by  his  hero  i£neas. 

CASTRO  DEL  RIO  £L  EEAL,  a  town  of  Spata  in 
the  province  of  Cordova.  It  is  aitoated  naar  flui  River 
Guadajocillo,  about  16  mtlea  BoathH^j^t  from  Cordova,  and 
contains  several  chorchea,  schools,  and  hospitals,  a  hand- 
some town-house,  and  a  priaoo.  Ita  population  is  about 
9000,  and  the  gieat  WM^oiitj  are  Mapl^ed  ia  agrumltoial 
paiMilta.  Ila  ooataatM  fa  eooftaad  to  tha  oqwrtalioB  of 
grain  and  oil,  and  tti  ittdilllj  lo  OOaiSe  PHHtaflfltlirta  foc 
domestic  porpoeea. 

CASTRO  GIOVAliin,  the  ancieat  Xnna,  a  town  of 
Sicily,  in  the  province  of  Caltani^ctta,  about  a  quarter  uf 
a  m^e  south  of  Oaltoseibetta,  which  is  situated  on  the 
railway  between  Cat^inia  aad  Oirgenti.  It  lice  almost  ia 
the  centre  of  the  island,^  aad  ooeopiaa  a'  well'^iigh  impf^ 
uabk  poaitioB  en  tha  imigdiBr  bat  qpoeioae  aonaiit  of  a  hol 

which  nses  in  precipitous  c^iffg  to  a  hn!p;?it  of  2790  feet 
Tho  town  IS  in  general  in  rather  a  dilapidated  condition, 
bnt  poMesaee  a  number  of  good  eedeeiastical  boildings. 
On  the  hiqhrat  point  of  the  Ml-top  stands  the  castle,  built 
by  Fredeno  11  of  Aragon,  probably  on  the  site  of  the 
ancient  temples  of  Ct  r-  s,  which  formed  tho  b<; a  i  uf  earlf 
Sidliana.  The  town  u  said  by  Stepbaana  of  Bjsautium  to 
have  been  foaadad  by  Syraenio  fa  tha-  TA  eeatury  B.a  ; 
but  it  fir^t  appears  in  history  na  a  Siculian  city.  It  fell 
into  the  hands  of  Dionyaiua  of  byracuae  in  403  ;  and  it 
waa  afterwttrds  subject  to  Agathocloa  In  309  it  waa  one 
of  tha  Ant  eitiea  to  Joib  the  Agt^geatinea  ia  tha  war  of 
Hbaralion.    Daring  Ae  flnt  Pnnie  war  it  was  hdd  Ibr 

sotQf?  time  by  the  Cartba^niaii.'s,  and  HiiliKi.Kjuiir.dv  betrayed 
to  the  Homana  ;  and  during  the  second  it  was  delivered  to 
maasaore  and  plunder  by  the  Roman  governor  Pinarioa,  who 
feared  a  revMt  of  the  dtisena.  As  headquarters  of  the 
insurrection  of  the  slaves  from  1S4  to  132  b.c.,  it  defied 
tho  consul  Rupilius  till  tn-achery  came  to  his  aid.  from 
the  spoliations  of  Verres  it  suffered  severely,  and  ita  import- 
aaee  gtadaally  diaiinished  aader  the  empire,   lo  897  iSut 

Sarorens  made  a  vait]  attempt  to  take  it  hy  storm  ;  but  in 
859  It  was  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  Abbas  ibn  FabdL 
In  1080  the  Normans  entered  into  possession,  and  the 
proof  of  thiiiroeeBMtiimia  itiU  to  befonad  not  «id/  in  tha 
ivmafaa  of  thefa'  Mdldinfi  but  abe  in  Ae  Bghl  hair  aad 

Muo  eves  of  many  of  tlic  pre-sont  inhabiCiints.  Of  Roman 
architecture  there  are  few  remains,  and  tho  identification  of 
the  ancient  site  awlgaitd  to  the  myth  of  the  Bap*  ol 
Proserpine  rests  on  very  uncertain  evidence.  The  present 
form  of  the  name  Castro  Giovanni  appears  to  have  arisen 
simply  from  an  erTcncouB  interpretation  of  the  Sicilian 

Castro  Jaoni,  which  is  really  nothing  more  than  OMtnua 
Ebbm.   Fopolrtian.  aboat  14,000. 

CASTRO  NUOVO,  a  town  of  Sicily,  in  the  prorincc 
of  Palermo,  25  tnilf»  uorth  of  GirgentL  In  the  vicinity 
there  are  extensive  quarries  of  coloured  marble,  which  have 
beea  irorked  aiace  tha  tiaia  of  tha  *»«nMit.  Popolatioii, 
4S00. 

CASTRn  KEALE,  a  city  of  tto  prorinoe  of  Messina, 
in  the  Island  of  Sicily,  situated  on  a  triangular  aad  rocky 
mountain  about  11  miiea  sooth  of  Milacza  The  climate 
is  salubrioaa  ;  aad  asotUent  wine  and  oil  asa  ptodnotd  ia 
the  district    Population,  abont  7700. 

CASTRO  URDTALES,  a  pieaiiort  town  of  Spain,  in  the 
provinee  of  Santander,  well  known  to  sailors  for  the  shelter 
whiA  it  affords  from  stonaa  ia  tha  Bay  of  BieoBj.  It  ma 
dii>rny«j  hj  Qtnmi  Wcf  ia  1010,  bat  has  been  nbaflti 
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fotHSti,  Md  greatly  improved.  Th«  mott  remarkable 
baildiDga  tra  tke  eaatk  uid  the  hennitagB  of  Santa  Ana. 
Its  fiaheriea  we  enmidenible.  and  iron-ore  and  calamine  are 
Mported.    Populn(ion,  3391. 

OASTRO,  OuiLLur  dz  (1569-1631),  a  Spauiah  dra- 
initfat  of  ttol*,  WM  a  YalmdM  hy  fetatli,  rad  aarljr  enjoyed 
n  rfjuitation  a?  Q  man  of  letters.  In  1691,  with  Apuilar 
and  ArtiiHla,  be  was  a  uiemb«r  of  the  Noetumot,  a  brilliant 
SpMkiah  imitation  of  the  Italian  Aecadetnia.  At  one  time 
a  ca{»tain  of  horse,  at  another  tho  proU^gc  of  the  munificent 
iJenovente,  viceroy  cf  I^»plc»,  of  whom  ho  received  tho 
govemorahip  of  a  Neapolitan  fortrev,  patronised  and 
iplandidly  penaioned  bj  tha  duka  cf  Oaofia  and  tlia  eoant- 
daln  Olivarez,  QaOIea  d«  Owtro  mnild  wem  to  Iut* 
made  friends  with  his  pen  ns  qni-  kly  urA  ns  ei^ily  aa 
|m  vmnade  titem  by  his  aour  humour  and  diaoontented 
obMiiMef.  LltO* ii  tnown «f  th«  KtacMypMi  cf  Ut life. 
He  lived  at  Madrid,  and  wrote  for  theatage.  It  ia  certain, 
too,  that  ho  long  eiyoyod  tho  friendabip  of  Lope  de  Vega, 
vrho  dedicated  a  play  to  him  in  flattering  terroa,  and  whom 
he  aaaiated  at  the  famoua  feativa]  of  the  Oanonieation  of 
San  laidro,  where  he  won  a  prise  in  the  literary  tourna- 
ment contested  by  Jaurcgai,  Caldcron,  Joan  de  Montalvnn, 
and  others.  He  ia  aaid,  moreover,  to  have  died  in  auch 
poverty  a<i  to  b«v«ow«d  hiafaiienl  to  ebarity.  OtiiReii  de 
Caatro  wrot':  f.cmio  forty  piny.-.,  iu  nil  "f  wliicb  be  hLowoJ 
liinuolf  a  follower  of  Lope  de  Vega,  and  a  thorough 
t^Mdard  in  inatinci  wd  idoa,  md  In  aoBM  of  which  great 
pftssiona  and  stirring  accnos  nrf  ireatet!  worthily  and  well. 
The  best  of  them  are  perhaps— (1)  EnguTi:irn«  En^afiando, 
(2)  Pagnr  en.  proyria  MoHtda,  and  (3)  /  i  JuHicia  en  la 
PUdad.  Bat  tho  diamft  that  liaa  maila  Quillea  de  Caatio's 
repotation  Enropean  u  Lm  Moetdadtt  del  Cid,  to  the  fint 
jmrt  of  Curjicil'.e  was  80  largely  indebted  for  tho 

materiala  of  own  renowned  tragedy.  The  two  parte  of 
fhia  play,  lil»  til  tfaoM  of  OMtvo,  lum  flw  gMndno  i^g 
of  the  old  Bonga  of  the  Romnneerot  abonl  them  ;  and,  from 
their  intenae  nationality,  no  leaa  than  for  their  rough  poetry 
•tad  sweet  versification,  wer^  dwihllltai,  MPMif  At  MSt 
popular  pieooi  «l  thaar  daj. 


Bm  Sohaok,  OmhMtU  d«r  DrtuiuUUetu*  LUmmutt  witf  Kwui  ia 
SpamUn,  iL  428-440  ;  Tickaor,  JUiUory  tf  AmnAI  UHntwt,  ii. 

i  CofMdiM  dt  Cruillen  d§  Om^  TdMUli^  Itftl :  Load 
HeUaad^  Live*  o/  Lop*  d*  V»9»  mi  SMtalJlCMh 
lS17j  ]llbadaM!yi%  MMeket de  JhHtm MytMeha,  iM. 


CASTRO,  Iwsz  PE  (died  1366),  called  CaOo  de  Garea, 
ie.,  **  Heron's  Neck,"  was  born  in  Spaiiisli  Galicia,  in  the 
caiiier  yoara  of  the  1 4th  eentoiy.  Tradition  aaserta  that 
her  father,  Don  Pedro  Fernajidci  de  Castro,  and  her 
mother,  Dolla  Aldon^  Soorea  de  ViUadarm^  »  noblo 
PoiiagneM  lady,  were  nnnerried,  and  thai  bee  and  bar 
two  brothers  were  conseqn  rn  •  1  y  of  boatard  birth.  Educated 
at  the  semi-Orieotal  provincial  court  of  Juan  Manuel,  duke 
of  PeSafiel,  Ines  grew  up  aide  by  aide  with  Coetan^,  the 
duke'a  daughter  by  a  acion  of  the  royal  house  of  Aragon. 
and  her  own  cousin.  After  refusing  several  crowned  Leid« 
in  marriage,  Costan^  was  at  last  persuaded  to  accept  the 
haiid  of  the  Infante  Dom  Pedio.  eon  of  Aiphonso  the  Proud, 
king  of  Portugal  In  1941  fte  two  girb  left  PeBafiel ; 
Costanca's  marriage  was  celebrated  in  tho  same  year,  and 
the  young  Infanta  and  her  oouaiix  went  to  raaide  at  Lisbon, 
or  at  Coimbia,  vltere  Don  Flidf»  eoneairid  tint  law- 
less and  Aniom  ptMkn  for  loot  nliidi  lm  iDonrtelind 
them. 

Morganatio  narriagea  among  the  gnal  wan  nther  llie 
rule  than  the  exception  in  those  times.  The  only  person, 
therefore,  who  snfTered  in  the  contemplation  of  the  lawless 
alliance  l  et wf  en  tl  r  1  nf ante  and  Inez  was  CoatanctL  In 
1346,  hQwover,  the  iafaat*  died  ia  <ihildbed,  Mui  tbe 


widower  was  left  in  undisturbed  poaaesaion  of  his  mistresa. 
A  wayward  violent  man,  bold  and  irreaolnte.  of  terrible 
pasaiona.  but  anbjeet  to  strange  lapses  of  wilL  Dom  Pedro, 
doubtful,  perhaps,  of  tho  illcgitiniocv  of  Inez,  which 
debarred  her  from  auccoasion  to  the  throne^  took  no  Steele 
to  improve  her  poaition  in  the  world'a  eye  till  1S04,  nine 
years  after  Coetan^a's  death,  ^^hon  he  married  her  in 
presenea  of  the  bishop  of  Gunrda,  and  of  several  of  the 
memban  of  their  booaabold.  No  contract  of  maniage, 
however,  nor  documentary  prn:  f  cf  any  kind  was  created 
for  this  extraordinary  occaaion.  In  1361  Dom  Pedro, 
then  king  of  Portugal,  swore  aolemuly  to  Caatanhede,  that 
he  had  been  lawfuUr  wedded  to  loei;  but  in  1386  Joie 
De  Regni  bed  no  diOooltj  «b»t«f«r,  bi  tbe  nbeenee  of 
written  evidence,  fn  lettiqg  mUo  die  title  of  bur  deooM^ 
ante  to  the  throne. 

Alphooao  the  Proud  feared  for  bk  gnnddiild  and  Ida 
kingdom"*  peace.  The  Crv^tro  family,  as  much  dreaded  in 
Spain  as  in  Portugal,  with  Inez  ready  to  mount  the  throne 
and  her  brother  Pedro  Festiaodes  de  Caatm  lUag  daily 
higher  in  popularity  and  importance,  had  many  enemies, — 
unong  others,  three  gentlemen,  Alvaro  Oon^lves,  Pedro 
C or  Iho,  and  Diogo  Lopes  Pacheco.  Theao  men,  hateful  to 
and  fearful  4»f  Pedro  Femandei,  are  said  to  bare  need  their 
faiflnenoe  witii  Atpbenao  to  perniadebini  to  itrika  down  the 
family  through  Inez.  The  old  king  listened,  refused, 
wavered,  and  ended  by  yielding.  He  went  in  secret  to 
tbe  pnlnee  at  Coimbra,  where  Ines  and  the  Infante  rarided, 
accotnparird  hy  tlircp  familinr;,  nrd  by  otheis  who 
agreed  with  them.  The  beauty  and  tears  of  Inex  diaariDed 
his  resolution,  and  he  turned  to  leave  her ;  but  the  gantt^ 
men  about  Idn  bad  gone  too  far  to  reeede.  Ines  wa« 
stabbed  to  deefb,  and  wiabuied  Imniedutely  in  tbe  Church 
of  Sanfiv  Clara. 

The  Infante  raised  at  oo«e  the  flag  of  revolt  against  bit 
father,  ud  waa  onlj  nppaaaad  bgr  tta  ooneeerion  of  a  hi^e 
share  in  thr  government  The  three  murderers  nf  lm  /  w«# 
sent  out  of  the  kingdom  by  Aiphonso,  who  knew  hts  son  too 
well  not  to  be  aware  that  the  vengeance  would  be  tremen- 
doua  as  the  crime.  They  took  refuge  in  Cu  tile  In 
1SS7,  however,  Aiphonso  died,  and  the  Infante  woa  crowned 
king  of  Portugal.  Pedro  the  Cruel,  his  nephew,  iwgned 
over  Castile ;  and  the  murderers  were  given  up  as  soon 
ae  required.  Diogo  Lopes  escaped  through  the  gratitude 
of  n  beggar  to  Trhom  he  had  formerly  done  a  kindness; 
but  CoeUu)  and  Goofalvea  were  executed,  with  horrible 
torturai^  in  tiie  veiy  preaeooe  of  the  kiq^ 

Tho  story  of  tho  exhumation  and  coronation  of  the  corpso 
of  Inez  has  often  been  told.    It  is  aaid  that  to  tbe  dead 
body,  crowned  and  robed  in  royal  raiment,  and  enthroned 
beaide  tbe  biog,  tbe  aieembled  nobility  of  Portugal  paid 
bomage  aa  to  Its  qtieen.  swearing  fealty  on  the  withered 
hand  of  tho  corpse.    The  gravest  doubts,  however,  exirt  aa 
to  the  authenticity  of  this  story  ;  FernHo  Lopes,  the  PortUp 
gueee  FMaaarl^  wbo  ia  tbe  greet  aodioritj  for  tbe  dataib 
of  the  tragedy  of  the  death  of  Ini  r.  v.  ith  some  of  the  actors 
ia  which  he  woa  personally  acquainted,  aaya  nothing  of 
the  ghastly  and  fantastic  ceremony,  though  he  telb  at 
length  the  tale  of  the  funeral  honours  that  Pedro  the  king 
bestowed  upon  his  wife.     Inex  was  buried  at  Alcoba^a 
with  extraordinarj-  magnificence,  in  a  tomb  of  white  marble, 
suraunuited  by  her  crowned  atatoe ;  and  near  bar  aepolcbte 
Bsdro  eanaad  bb  own  to  be  placed.   Tbe  inonnment  after 
repeatedly  resisting  tho  vinli m  n  of  curiosity,  wjs  broken 
into  in  1810  by  tbe  French  soldiery ;  the  statue  was  muti- 
lated, and  tbe  toDow  hair  was  cut  from  Hhb  broken 
skeleton,  to  bo  preserTe<l  in  reliquaries  and  blown  away  by 
tho  wind.    Tho  children  of  Inez  .iharcd  her  habit  of  mis- 
fortune.    From  her  brother,  however,  Alvaro  Perax  d* 
OuUot  the  b9iM0  ragpnat  of  Porti^  divaOly  daecends. 

Lxiyui^uu  by  GoOglc 
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Sm  Ternlo  LopM,  Orwu.-.i  d^-'  P^y  Do  \  J'tdro,  173.%  ,  Oin'j.ini, 
Of  Lturiadfta  ,-  Antonio  F«Tr-i'r\  «  /::'7  :>  Cojirj,  —  ths  firn^  reguiar 
trsp^iiy  of  R«naiM«ti:  »':.t  the  .V^unwJa  of  TnajsiiiO  ;  Lull 
Vclei  d«  Ouavum,  Jirinar  dijmm  dt  morw,  m  •dmumbi*  pUy  ; 

GA8TBO,  Joio  ra  (180O-154SX  «dM  bf  iSmmaa 

Coitrc  For'.t^  fourth  rioeroy  of  thtt  PortOgaeM  Indies, 
UiA  Ma  of  Alraro  d«  CMtro,  eiyil  gorernor  of  Lisboo. 
A  TOongH  tmi,  Mid  dwtfaed  therefora  for  tli«  ehanli,  b» 
baouM  St  Ml  early  ags  «  brilliant  bumauiat,  diioorer- 
also  a  profoand  oapacitj  for  mathematics.  The  latter 
L-:  gtuJldJ  uii<l(;r  FcJru  Nunez.,  ia  company  with  the  la- 
ianto  Dum  Loii^  too  of  Rmmannal  ih»  QnaM^  wUb  whom 
b«  «OBtneM  •  KMoog  Maoddda    A*  d^Maaa  ba 

vent  to  Tangiors,  where  ho  tcm  clubbed  knight  b'v  Dnarte 
de  Menexea  ths  governor,  and  whure  he  romaiued.  aeToral 
jean.  lo  1535  ho  aooompaoied  Dom  Laia  to  tba  aiege 
d  Itaai%  wh*i*  ba  bad  tha  boooor  of  refoaiog  knigbtbood 
■id  tvwiM  at  Iba  banda  of  the  gnat  emperor  Charles  Y. 
T\e!:urrii;ig  to  Lisbon,  he  recei?(?d  from  the  Iciri^;  tlie.  auiall 
commandorshipofSio  Pablo  dd  SalvHtena  in  Hewaa 
azcsedinglj  poor,  bat  bit  wife  Lenor  da  CSooliiibo^  •  iialila 
Portnguese  1a'."!y,  tho  fxnr;  [lato  of  whrao  marriafro  with  him 
is  not  kuuwu,  admired  and  apprecuktttd  her  husband 
■aScieutlj  to  make  light  of  tbetr  poverU.  Sooa  after  this 
ba  lafk  for  the  Indiaa  in  tnoMbj  witb  bia  noola  Garcia  de 
Vonnb^  tod  «B  Ui  aitivu  al  Gkw  aBlbfead  anoag  the 
amHNnint,  "  the  brarest  cf  the  brave,  "  told  off  for  the 
taliaf  of  Dio.  In  1 040  ho  aerved  on  an  expeditioo  under 
Estabio  da  Qama,  by  whom  bis  son,  Alvaro  de  Oaatro,  a 
ehfld  of  thirteeo,  was  knighted,  out  of  oompllmcnt  to  him. 
RetoroiDg  to  Portogal,  Joao  de  Castro  was  named  com- 
Diader  of  a  iluat,  in  1643,  to  clear  the  European  sc&b  of 
piratea ;  and  in  1540  ba  vaa  aaot,  witb  six  aail,  to  the 
udiaih  Id  ibn  room  of  Ibrtiii  da  Bonia,  wbo  bad  been 
dismissed  the  -ricoroyalty.  The  next  three  year*  were  the 
hardest  and  mu«t  brilliaat,  as  they  were  the  last,  of  this 
nan's  life, — yean  of  battle  and  atmggle,  of  glory  and 
aoRow,  of  snfbtuig  and  trtampb.  Yaliantly  seoooded  by 
Us  aona  (one  of  wbom,  Vemlo,  was  killed  beifofa  Diu)  and 

by  Joio  Miwr;iri::il;ris,  Jo.l:./  d'j  CiistrO  aohioTed  SOoh  popU- 

latity  by  the  overthrow  of  Mahmond,  king  of  Oambodia, 
by  ne  relief  of  Din,  and  by  tba  dafiaal  of  tin  great  army 

of  Adhrl  Khan,  that  he  could  contrRct  a  rery  Inrt^  loan 
wak  the  Goa  merchants  on  tho  simple  a^acunty  of  his 
mciustacha.  Theae  great  deads  were  followed  by  the  cap- 
tun  of  Broach,  by  tha  MAj^at*  anUqaatim  of  Malscca, 
•ad  by  the  passage  of  Antooio  Modb  lnt6  Oeyton;  and 
in  1547  great  captain  w  appointed  viceroy  by 
Joio  III.,  who  had  at  Uat  aceL]>t«yi  him  without  mis- 
kiHk  Ha  did  not  live  long  to  fiU  tlu3  ch:krk:e,  expiring 
in  tba  arms  of  his  friend,  St  Francis  Xavior,  6th  June  of 
the  following  year.  He  was  buried  at  Goa,  but  his 
remains  were  aftcrwordH  exhumed  and  convoyed  to 
Portogal,  to  bo  rointerrad  oodat  a  splattdid  monomaot  in 
dia  aeDvaot  of  Baaifiea. 

See  Jtclnto  Frt-iru  da  Andrade,  ViA/i  dt  D.  Joad  d*  Ccutro, 
Msljon.  1«51, — Eugliih  tracjlation,  by  Sir  I'.'t^r  'W'Tche, 
J  j.ti  So  Bmt(n^  Dicada  tteunda  ia  J ^-  r.       v;::  , 
J^s:.\  iU  Ctutro,  P«ii«,  18SS.    The  liut  in  imi>orUnt  as  tiilDg  L).o 
[>o*ition  of  Jotto  de  Cuiro  among  geographer*. 

CASTBOYELLAKI,  a  towa  of  Ita^r,  in  tba  pnmnoe 
M  Oslabm  Citra,  7  miles  W.K.W.  of  Oiasaao.    It  ateoda 

On  an  eminence  surrounded  1)y  Infty  uuyiiiUuiirt,  aiiJ  tlio 
modem  portion  contaim  seTetal  handsome  streeta.  The 
laasiiri  oaatla  is  aappoaad  to  belong  to  the  Norman 
period.  The  trnm  r;\m'c^  on  r»  rnnsid^rab!*  trade  in  cotton, 
wine,  silk,  and  fruits,  and  has  about  9400  inhabitants. 

CASTRUCCIO  GASTRACANI  (1283-1338)  was  by 
birth  a  LoQcbsa^  and  iy  dtaowt  awA  tiaiaiag  a  Qhibanina. 


He  belonged  to  the  famfly  of  Anltlmhidli ;  and  being 

exiled  at  an  earlv  npn  uith  his  pnrents  and  others  of  their 
faction  by  tho  Guelfs,  then  m  tiiu  ascendant,  ar.d  orphaned 
at  nineteen,  ho  served  as  a  soldier  in  England,  Franoe,  and 
Lombardj,  till  ba  lataiaad  lo  Italy  ia  1313^  and  waa 
<jboaaa  ebivF  by  tika  QhlbalHoei;  wbo  bad  agatn  obtained 
tht3  maat^n,-.  To  sveoge  Limsclf  on  the  vanquished  fac- 
tion he  cailod  in  Uguceione  dii  Faggiuol^,  lord  of  Pisa,  who 
treated  him  ill  and  perfidiously,  putting  him  ia  irona  and 
sacking  the  city  of  Lucca,  in  apito  of  Btrcnuoua  support 
received  from  Castruccio  in  many  arduous  enterprises, 
particularly  in  that  of  Montecatini  An  insurrection  of  the 
Lnoehesa  leading  to  tba  aii^aflion  of  Ugucciooa  and  bia 
party,  OmlineeMi  rsgaiaad  bia  {reedotn  and  bia  posltioa, 
and  tho  Qhibelline  triumph  was  pre;^ 'iitlj  nsaured.  Elected 
governor  of  Loooa  in  1316,  he  warred  incoetsantly  against 
tba  nonotinea, — ^becoming tbe  faithful  advisor  and  ataiindt 
supporter  of  Uie  Emperor  Loois  Y.,  wbom  he  aeoom^ 
panied  to  Rome,  and  who  made  him  duke  of  Lncca,  coimt 
of  the  Lii.'.Lrari  l  ulace,  and  senator  of  the  empire.  Cas 
troodo  was  axoommonicatad  with  his  master  bT  the  Pl^sJ 
Lagala,  ia  Am  iutaroal  of  tba  OnellB,  and  died  soon  after- 
wards, letiviiip  Bevpml  voung  chi](!r»>n,  whrwi"  fnrti;ncs  werr) 
wrecked  in  tiie  Guelho  triumph  coosequont  on  tbcir  father  s 
death. 

If  aohiavelU's  lift  of  CailnuHo  is  a  man  Mompliieal  romsneo  t 
it  was  translated  into  Froaeh,  with  notM,  by  Dreui  de  Rsdiw  ta 
1758;  See  Nioolas  Negrini,  Fita  di  Cattrtueu,  Hodioa,  14M{ 
Slamoadi'i  and  Ws  Histories  of  the  Italisn  RepmUiea  ;  sad  Vlf 
land,  Dittrrtatio  de  Ctutrucei*,  Leipdc,  1779. 

CASUISTRY  is  the  application  of  general  moral  mlea 
to  particular  cases,  but  the  word  is  specially  limited  to  the 
consideration  of  oasea  of  possible  dubiety,  since  it  is  only 
wbsia  difBealty  azirta  ibak  fonnal  tnataMnt  ia  oeeeesary. 
Any  important  devclor  mont  of  casuistry  ran  only  take  placo 
nndw  a  gorarumeat  by  laws  expressed  in  definite  precepts ; 
but  the  daviIai»iaBt  may  have  its  origin  in  either  of  two 
opposite  oansaa,  or  in  a  combination,  of  tba  two— in  tba 
desire,  namely,  to  fulfil  the  lawa,  or  in  the  dadra  to  arada 
them,  or  in  a  conflict  of  tLt'^t)  ilt'^ircs. 

Of  these  principlee  a  remurkuble  illustration  is  given  by 
tba  Jawa.  Qofamod  aatbey  were  by  the  written  precepts  of 
Mooes,  they  were  eontinntriy  confronted  by  questions  which 
did  not  clearly  come  under  any  one  rult,  but  of  which  a  solu- 
tion wss  requir«i  by  their  extreme  reverence  for  the 
smallest  dicto  of  tbairooda.    lliis  worship  of  eraiy  jot  and 
tittle  of  the  law,  wbioh  was  tba  most  remarkable  dniaotaih 
Lstic  of  their  conscientiousnesa,  determined  the  nature  of 
their  easoiatry.    It  was  exact,  detailed,  unbending,  and, 
though  often  wise  and  noble,  often  useless  and  merely 
external    Thus  it  forbade  the  wearing  of  a  girdla  an  tab 
Sabbath,  decided  to  a  yard  how  far  one  might  walk  on 
that  day,  and  declared  the  consequenoes  of  an  oath  by  the 
gift  on  tha  altar  to  bo  moat  serious,  while  an  oatb  by  tba 
altar  itadf  was  perfectly  aafa.  Ili  kwaatl  taqdmmaola 
were  those  which  coucenied  marriage,  for  it  was  practically 
possible  to  divorce  a  wife  at  will    Of  these  rules  some  may 
be  found  n      Apoci7pha,  but  their  great  repository  is  the 
eneydopsedio  Talmud,  which  anteiod  iitto  tha  mtnutis  of 
eondnct  with  a  detail  which  tended  to  piavant  real 
obedience  to  great  laws,  and  which  was  disastrous  to 
individual  fr«ediom4    It  must,  however,  be  remembered  in 
ocmsideriog  the  reltgiona  easoistry  of  the  Jews  that— as  is 
il'so  remarknbly  the  cnse  with  the  Mahometans — tbair 
religious  code  was  inteudwi  to  be  at  the  same  time  tbatr 
mm  kw,  and  that,  consequently,  part  of  their  casuistry 
is  comprkad  ill  nur  kw-booka.   In  fact,  the  task  of  our 
judges  ia  to  aolva  qaaatiana  o(  lagal  aaaniatry,  and  the 
precedentH  wh  ich  they  naka  are,  to  far,  aomfambia  la  tfefl 
traditions  of  tba  aldaia. 
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CASUISTRY 


Ths  anlf  Oreels  And  tbe  mrlj  RomAna.  in  the  bright 
joyoTisne^  or  the  lahorioM  Mtivitf  of  obj«ctir«  life,  foJlj 
occupied  by  the  pleMuru  of  Mt  or  thabiuinoM  of  war  and 
poUtioa,  with  no  minatdy -detailed  code  or  body  of  tradi- 
ttoni  to  guide  thoa,  tronbUd  theiBMlrM  littU  about  auch 
probleiu.  WImo,  hmmtmtf  fhs  QvMk  pUhMopiMn  sod 
t'ieir  Kooian  fellomrs  deTeIop«d  monl  B/stecaa,  attemiioii 
began  to  be  givMl  to  this  department ;  at  length,  such 
queatiooa  aa  bow  far  auidde  ia  jnatifiable,  or  whether  datj 
to  tho  Btate  ia  more  important  than  diitj  to  a  fnend,  became 
favourrte  subjecta  of  debate ;  aod,  during  tiie  flftt  two 
oenturiea  of  the  Christian  era,  elftbornte  treatisei  on  thci 
imiy«ai  WW  prodacAd  bf  the  famooa  Stoic  pbiloaophefs 
tpMitm,  Smmm,  and  IL  Attnllmi 

Christianity  brought  ia  a  new  method  of  gettline:  casni'a 
tical  quesiiona — a  method  directly  oppoeed  to  that  of  mo«t 
of  the  Jewiah  eeribea,  in  Ih*  a^t  of  whom  it  had  iU 
origin^  and  oonaiating  in  u  appMl  to  th*  troi  tfixik  «( 
great  principlee.    Naturally  thia  method  would  htn.  left 

particular  ca»'--J  to  tho  deciflion  of  e&ch  man'fl  conscience  ; 

Pitt  th*  eitreme  reooii  from  teokleaa  eeU-indulgenoe  which 

Cm  birth  to  A*  waiMtHii  Meefeitf  qretam  iwodoMd  «  MW 
ind  of  casai«tlc&i  literatore.  It  found  it«  first  grant 
i«preientali?e  in  TertulliaD,  a  coDtemporaiy  of  M.  Aurelins, 
mil  whom  nearly  all  ain  waa  morUl,  one  inpntanoe  al 
mmt  bainf  (oaaible  after  bnptiMn.  Iko  mn»  type  of 
eaanutry  was  taught  by  other*  of  Ihe  fatlian,  ha\  triui  the 
greatest  acutonese  aod  power  by  Augu»tinc,  who  Liil 
a^eci&I  itroM  upon  the  aubjeotire  or  ipiritoal  aide  of  Chria- 
tian  ethica,  insisting  upon  the  principle  that  the  moral 

worth  of  action  dcpenda  upon  the  disposi'.ion  of  tho  l^gOBl 
as  muck  as  upon  the  objectira  nature  of  the  act. 

In  AoBmmu  Catholio  Church,  thepnietice  of  eonfeatlon 
Mvo  riM  to  ft  ontom  of  OMviatay,  etpnaaei  ia  tbe  LtbH 
PmU«mli(J«t,  wUeb  wart  Intended  to  guide  tho  eonf  esaor 

as  to  tho  impoaition  of  penance  and  the  givint;  of  adTiie. 
Among  the  most  important  of  these  are  the  Sumnnw 
of  Baimund  of  Pennaforti,  Angelus,  Antonias  Anguetiana, 
Facificus,  and  Prieriaa,  the  work  nf  the  last  (who  was  a 
vigorous  opponent  of  Luther)  being  an  alphabetical  com- 
pibUlott  from  theaa  of  bia  jwodeeeeeora.  Later  exam  plea 
are  Aawrt'e  JtMrnarimm  oomwM  «en«M«a<M  (1784),  and 
flobleeb^  Chmpettdttm  iMtofitm  mtrtSU  jsro  o^TAate 
conffiiar-loru-m  (lf?3l).  Indeed,  throughout  the  Middle 
Agee,  the  doctrines  of  the  church  beiog  uniTersally  accepted 
aaHw  anptome  rulee  of  conduct,  the  easuistical  was  the 
department  of  moral  acienc^  which  was  beat  developed. 
In  PetruB  Lombarduj,  in  Alexaodet  of  Hales,  and  in 
Aquinaa'a  famous  treatise,  the  Steunda  Sae%tnd<t,  we  find 
the  uncompromiaing  atriotneaa  of  the  aadeot  fatheia 
bat  slightly  modited.  Abelard,  though  oariier«  took  a  mofo 
indulgent  view,  but  his  teaching  waa  OOndonUMd  bf  die 
church,  in  the  synod  of  Sens  (1140). 

One  of  the  most  faTourable  conditions  for  the  growth  of  a 
•ystem  of  casuistry  is  that  in  which  a  people,  having  lost  its 
reverence  for  the  law  it  once  held  supreme,  and  ceased  to  find 


trilerable,  does  not  vet  ih-ire  ti 


outhority. 


Such  was  the  ooodition  in  which,  during  the  16  th  century, 
time  took  ]daeo  tiM  «onl  dovoUrpmont  of  oaaniitiy  wbldi 

the  world  hft-n  Rfen.  ifen  no  lonper  were  ■willinp  that  their 
liberty  should  be  repressed  by  the  dead  rules  of  a  corrupt 
duu^  and  Oa  Jaanita,  animated  If  Ibo  aiD^  object  of 
adding  to  tbe  power  «l  their  onUa^  maa  alivafa  taa4j  to 
make  ponoeaaiona  and  to  aoften  dingreeabto  nqnfrementa. 

The  most  remartaLlfi  <li/ctriiio  which  they  proLQuIgited  —  a. 
duMTtrine  which  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  any  one  ever 
vantovad  to'awH  i«  that  of  "  PwhabUfam, "  according  to 
which  nnj  opinion  which  has  been  eipreaeed  by  a  "  grave 
doctor  "  may  be  looked  upon  aa  posaeasing  a  fair  amount  of 
^brtOity*  and  wt^,  thaiafeia^  ba  aal^  feOowad,  avan 


though  one'a  eonaoieooe  Bay  xnelatnpoD  tbe  oppoaHaeaaiA 

With  principles  so  libera!  it  hmJ  if  cno  ca-AA  net  fia4 
an  authority  to  his  mind  among  ilocub^,  SoAi^u,  iiaacher^ 
Velasquez,  Molina,  Bauny,  Busenbaum,  Toletua,  FUiutias, 
Leaa,  Ponce,  and  an  iaaanMral.13  hoet  of  other  **  grave  "  and, 
aa  a  rtile,  obliging  dootota  Soeh  waa  the  popularity  of  tent 
of  their  works  that  Bttaanbnuin'B  ('l/']  rarvuot  cc% 
tcUntice  ( 1 645)  ran  throogh  fifty-two  editions,  and  lilaoobar's 
Theologia  Moralit  (1616)  through  forty.  One  of  the  aMife 
amusing  of  their  msee  waa  that  by  which  they  aroided  tie 
coudemnatioQ  of  usury.  That  **  money  should  breed  mcnej  " 
wa.?  regajded  univcraal] j  in  those  days  aa  unnatural,  bot 
borrowiu  waa  neoeasaty,  and  no  one  coold  be  axpocted  to 
lend  wlQmit  being  paid  for  Ma  riak,  and  for  fha  nae  a( 

hie  capital  The  remedy  for  the  Jesuit  was  easy.  Theta 
is  no-  sin  if  you  only  call  the  payment  not  interest  bet 
"  fair  profit  ;*  or  if  you  look  upon  it  as  a  gmteful  return 
by  the  borrower  for  the  favour  done  him  ;  or.  thirdly,  if 
you  prefer  it,  yon  can  avoid  the  least  appearance  of  ct*! 
by  rniking  a  '  Mohatra"  bargain,  that  is,  you  sell  to  tbe 
person  who  wants  money  a  qoaatitj  of  goods,  which  ba  at 
ooeoaaHatoTonagain  atabwerfatab   Portbcaa  4avte«^ 

Jj^wevpf  the  Jesuits  are  to  be  judged  the  leas  hardly,  ain^a 
almost  all  moralists  found  it  necessary  to  evade  tiie  mis- 
taken law.  It  waa  mainly  by  their  teachiog  on  the 
fuBiluDealal  qneation  of  the  duty  of  veracity  that  they 
made  themeelvea  a  by-word  nod  a  reproach  among  men. 
To  pettlfl  the  limits  of  this  duty  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  moti 
difficult  problema  in  practical  ethics;  but  the  Jeauta 
raoDiofod  It  entfrely  from  the  eategoty  of  obUgalioM.  Una 
Filiutius  Rnr!  others,  from  the  principle  that  it  ia  tLe 
intention  which  determines  the  qnabty  of  the  action,  ergna 
that  lying  can  be  avoided  by  mental  laaarvation,  by 
e^niTooation,  or  bj  intiodnciof  wovda  to*Ut  odm^  and  that 
intnnieee  are  not  binding  when  fbe  pfonieeF  tn  making 

the;[i  Lad  iii)  intention  to  bind  hii:i- C'lf.  F.r|i.i'.lly  notanous 
were  their  views  on  murder,  which  was  authorued  in  revcnga 
for  a  box  on  tho  ear,  or  to  proteat  Oo  hwa  of  a  triliag 

sum  ;  and  with  regard  to  some  other  questions,  they 
entered  into  such  prurient  details  that  their  bitterest  eD^nuee 
would  not  quote  their  words  even  for  the  purpose  of  coo- 
damning  them.  In  abort,  virtne,  according  to  Father  Im 
ICbina'a  Dwvotiim  ma4$  JOrsy,  n  not  at  all  the  "ereaa- 
tempercd  dame  "  men  represent  her  as  being  Tho  ntcs 
and  r«quirementa  of  the  church  also  were  &ii.<d!iied  to  suu 
the  taste  of  the  people^  For  eznmple,  if  a  whole  tnaM  be 
found  wearisome,  greater  expedition  can  be  obtained  by 
having  different  parts  performed  simultaneously  ;  and  in 
his  Paradu*  opened  to  Philagio  in  One  IlunJifd  DnotKmt 
le  tkt  MotMtr  ^  Qod,  tatUg  fraetiud^  Father  fianny  shows 
bow  eatfly  tiie  heart  of  the  Tirgin  may  be  woo ;  a  praysr 
once  a  day,  or  even  the  wearing  of  an  amulet,  is  enough ; 
nor  u  it  nec^sary,  or,  iudtred.  becoming,  that  ths 
fa  oured  worshipper  shi  jld  give  his  heart — "  that  poor 
little  alave  " — to  his  benefactresa  aa  a  token  of  hie  grati- 
tude It  was  impossible  that  abeardftiea  such  aa  thees 
could  fail  to  bring  uyion  their  authoi^  the  stiverest  punish- 
ment War  was  declared  against  them  by  the  great 
Jaaaeniat.  Antoine  Amanld  ;  and  in  1606  and  1657  Plaacal 
attacked  them  with  nn  irrt<iivn  -s'it,  thf?  fdq-ncf  whicli  aone 
of  their  attemptx  could  tuui.  The  order  became  a  jeet ;  the 
clergy  were  aroused  to  exarnioe  the  ponderoua  folioe  wiikh 
eotttained  ita  caauistry,  and  to  eondema  thaa  ia  a  general 
aaeamUy.  The  attack  waa  afterweida  fdlowad  np  by  the 
poliahed  satire  of  Boileau.  and  by  a  second  exposure  of  the 
Moral*  det  Jttuiitt  by  Nicole  PerrauJt  (1667) ;  and  the 
influence  of  the  Provincial  ZiftW'i  waa  at  once  spread  far 
and  wide  by  means  of  their  immediate  traaalalioB  iato 
LaUn,  Italian,  Oerman,  Spaniah,  and  English,  ll  vaa  ia 
Hhm  Iho  Fopa  ooadaumad  thm  (Saptotobir  1667) 
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the  sltcuipti.  o£  r.rot  and  other  Jcsaita  to  justify  tha  baso 
maxima  tbey  exposed,  only  increased  the  disgrace  of  the 
ordtfrj  aod  F«Ui«r  Daoier*  unlMToar  to  prove  tltem 
inaecvrtta.wn  «  flompleto  fdlom  Tb*  cnrf  Boocq 

Catholic  caauilta  since  that  time  are  St  IfrTin'-w  (who 
produced  a  complete  treatiao  in  1707,  end  a:i  Ashiea 
Amorisia  1709),  8tattler  (1782),  Lambertitu  i  1  7';iV1794), 
•ad  AoMit  Aod  Sobitcb,  who         boea  aimd/  men- 

The  cmsuutry  rf  the  RefonnerB  was  limilar,  in  origin, 
to  that  of  the  e&rij  fathers ;  and,  with  the  marked 
aeeptioa  oi  the  question  of  celiba<7,  the  two  sjBtems 
gram/  fOMialile  om  •notiMr  ia  their  Mvwi^.  Thia 
•trieliiMi  noefe  MEtnim  in  tin  Cbl-ndalie  CAnrcb,  m 
is  displayed  in  the  stej-n  rules  of  its  founder,  and  in  the 
work*  of  the  Gleroian  Daoeua  (who,  io  fact,  usually  folio ws 
AogMtioe),  of  the  En^iliah  Perkins,  and  the  Dutch 
flmntiM  A  man  giNUil  ipurit  pnvailad  io  th*  Lutheran 
Ghttrch.  wliieb  prootieMl  tti*  CmuStia  of  lC«htMihakon,  end 
the  treatises  of  Baldwin  of  Wittenberg,  Olearos,  Osiander, 
and  Speoer.  In  the  iS'a  Detideria  of  the  last  we  find  the 
•onmenceinent  of  e  more  ascetic  but  specially  subjective 
CMBietiy.  Imindad  upon  the  pietism  of  Thomae  k  Kempia, 
During  flie  17tb  century,  aeveral  other  Protestsnt  works 
oa  casuist.-y  ;i|  poarcd  in  England.  Those  of  Bishops  Hall 
•od  Barlow  are  not  marked  by  much  power.  PcrkinKs 
Cote$  Comeiente  (1 606),  starting  from  a  discaasion  of  the 
•nthority  of  Scripture  and  the  nature  of  the  Godhead,  of 
repentance  and  the  aacraments,  arriTes  at  conclusions  which 
(ifr-^n  disf  lay  ngorous  sense,  and  always  a  straightforward 
and  eTea  stem  honesty.  Thus  he  declares  tha|  a  promise, 
though  extorted  nnder  compulsion  or  by  means  of  deceit,  la 
binding  so  long  as  the  loss  to  Le  sui^taincd  'i?,  merely 
temporary  and  private;  and  ba  coi.di,umfl  tho  stnving  for 
IDore  riches  than  ia  necc&sary  for  tho  health  of  the  body, 
the  coUuxe  of  the  mind,  and  the  satisfaction  of  one's  obli- 
gKtjoM  to  eoeni  twmStf  md  to  otbem  Hit  nort  feoettU 
argument  is  that  in  which  he  founds  the  validity  of  an  oeth 
by  a  creature  on  the  curious  ground  that  "  God  is  seen  " 
(tL«.,  suinifests  himself)  in  the  creature."  The  still  more 
iMiunit  Latin  treatiae  Dt  ObligtUiame  eoiudmtitt  (1660) 
— ^  «UA  0»  htak  eeetipo,  Uie  2h  Jmtammti 

Obligatione  appeared  separntely  in  1647 — by  Sanderson, 
professor  of  theology  at  Oxford,  is  distinguished  b/  an 
i^Ml  directness  of  moral  aim,  and  by  much  learning  and 
vifpmr.  Bat  tha  most  renowned  of  all,  Jeraaijr  Tajlor'a 
Dmelor  IhAtkmlnm  (1660)  baa  not  tiift  merit  of  efanflar 
clear;i.^^;  as  guides  of  conscience  ho  niixci  u;  i^if  la'.vj  i  f 
revelation  and  nature,  thd  laws  eoclesiaatic<il  and  civil  of 
fCiacee  and  goT«tBai%  Htd  "dm  fame  or  the  public 
npotatidii  of  tbiogi^  aspressed  by  piovecbe,  he,"  while  tho 
putea  of  earefol  original  thought  a  oftoa  takmi  by  profuse 

quotat  ions. 

During  the  lost  two  centuriea,  the  study  of  morals  has 
developed  itself  in  a,  totaDf  Afferent  direction.  Free 
discussion  being  opened  up  as  to  thafoodamental  questions 
of  religion  and  morality,  modern  writers  on  ethics  more 
generally  content  themselves  with  tho  treatment  of  great 
principle,  without  laying  down  specifio  rules  for  their  prac- 
tical appUcatiou.  (t.  k.  w.) 

CASWALL,  Hrx.'iT,  T)  T).  fl  SI  O-l  970),  wfvi  bom  at 
Yateley,  ilampshiru,  and  educated  chiefly  at  tho  grammar 
school  of  Chigwell,  Essex.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  he 
want  to  the  United  Stetas,  and  graduated  in  arts  at  Kemyon 
OoQagSk  Oliio.  Aflor  lieing  engaged  for  iSTanl  yearn  M  a 
parish  ministf^r  and  a  prufeesor  of  theology  in  America,  he 
returned  to  England  in  1842,  obtained  a  private  Act  of 
Parliament  recognizing  the  validity  of  his  ordination  in 
tta  Uaitod  States  ma  ufninted  to  lha  vieanga  of 
Hl^oMwiH  irauUm.  nd  (mmm  pvootor  fa  OmvoMliaa 


for  the  dioccft'e  of  Saront,  and  prebendary  of  Salisbufy 
Cathedral  He  received  the  honorary  degree  of  M.A.  from 
the  university  of  Oxford,  and  that  of  D.D.  from  Trinity 
CoUege,  Hertford.  Conneetlool  Osswall  went  faadt  to 
the  United  Sta'ps  nbnrt  two  years  before  his  death, 
which  occurred  at  Frar^klin,  Pennsylvania,  December  17, 
1870.  The  main  object  of  his  life  was  to  promote  the 
consolidation  and  to  increase  tha  mwar  of  tha  great 
religious  organitation  oonnaelad  win  Ae  Bnglnli  Ra* 
formation.  His  princifa!  ■n-nrk  ia  America  a-^i  'h'  Amrri- 
can  Chunk,  1S30 ;  2d  edition,  1851.  Ho  also  wrote 
two  works  on  Mormonism;  Saitland  and  the  SeoUitk 
CKmrek;  The  WegUm  World  RnUUed,  1854;  and 
Tk$  Martyr  of  the  Pongm,  a  moBOir  of  tile  Rvr.  HI  J. 
Seacock. 

CAT,  a  name  applied  in  iti  widest  sense  to  all  feline 
animals,  but  gcnenUy  rmtriolad  to  a  few  of  the  smaller 
■MciM  which  aMpiiiiimailt  *moM  or  Ima  oloaely  to  tha 
AMMatiefccn.  OfjimdbmisitioaledspeeieatbabntlEaowa 

is  the  wild  cat  (FtlU  eatu$),  inhabiting  the  moet  maccev 
sible  mountain  fastnesses,  and  tho  deepest  recesses  of  the 
forests  of  Central  and  Northern  Europe  and  Asis.  II 
attains  a  length  of  3  feat  incliidio|[  the  tail,  is  of  a 
yellowish  grey  colour  above  and  whituh  beneaUi,  with  a 
dark  streak  extending  along  the  back  to  the  origin  of  ^a 
tad,  and  with  indistinct  transverso  bands-on  the  sides  Its 
tail  is  bushy  and  of  equal  thickness  thfooghmit.  anoaJatad 
and  tipped  with  bleck.  Tba  wild  cat  was  formerly 
abundant  throughout  the  wooded  distrieta  of  Britain,  but 
is  now  confined  to  Wales,  tho  mountainous  parts  of  tho 
north  west  of  En^and,  and  the  Highlands  of  Scotland, 
wbefe^  Mriaf  to  ua  iacfeaeed  attentioa  now  paid  to  tha 
preservation  of  frarne  it  i:  beirp  rapidly  citonninatcd  by 
trap  and  gun  It  iurUii  iia  iic-st  in  rocky  crevices,  or  isx 
tho  hollows  of  trees  and  has  been  known  io  make  use,  for 
this  purpose,  of  the  nesta  of  the  larger  birds,  it  ia 
Boctnraal  in  Ha  habita,  prowling  by  ught  in  eearelt  of  the 
mammal^!  and  birds  which  form  its  food,  and  thu.i  doing 
immense  damage  in  districts  well  stocked  with  game. 
The  fierceness  of  its  disposition,  its  strength,  and  its  agility 
ara  well  known ;  and  althoii^  it  doea  not  seek  to  attack 
nwn,  y«t  when  diatarlwd  ia  ita  lair,  or  vben  benunad  in, 

it  will  spring  with  tiger  like  ferocity  on  its  opponent,  tTMj 
hair  on  its  body  bristling  with  rage  "I  never  saw  an 
animal  fight  so  desperately,"  says  Mr  Charles  St  John  f  ITtU 
SpofU  ((f  the  Highlaiid*),  "  or  (ma  which  was  so  diffleult  to 
HI.*  In  eonntiy  diataieli  opeeiraent  of  the  domestic  eat 

nin  uil  1  iiTB  by  no  means  uncommon,  for,  having  oiico 
tasted  wild  animal  food,  hares  and  rabbits  are  ever  after- 
wards preferred  to  rots  and  mice,  and  when  the  hoBM 
cat  thus  takes  to  hunting  there  an  lew  animals  more 
destructive  to  poultry  and  game.  Tn  00014  instances  they 
have  bef'ii  kti-wn  tx)  hunt  regularly  in  the  woods  and 
yet  retain  sufficient  domesticity  to  carxy  home  their 
piyJiotniMrdwonitog  It;  nnd  BotwithoteHmm  ttto  Itttt 

"  C*ti>M  *tn»t  pi»c«  *n\  «juM  intrxTB  reeasat, 

they  have  been  known  to  overcome  their  aversion  to  water 
in  order  to  gratify  their  taste  for  flah.  The  offspring  of 
such  semi-wiM  forma  gradually  assume  a  nniform  colouring 
not  nnlike  that  of  the  wHd  cat,— «  similarity  which  led  to 
the  supposition  that  the  house  cot  was  but  a  domesticated 
fonn  of  FdU  eatu$.  The  greater  oiae^  however,  of  tha 
lallor,  Iba  omlorm  th&tknaoi  of  ita  lail^  pecdiari^  wUch 
never  reappears  m  anr  of  ihr  dnrneatic  Varieties,  nor  in 
those  which  havp  n  tur  ucd.  to  the  wild  utate — along  with  the 
fact  ut  t.'ie  grrnt  er  ireity  of  house  cats  and  the  high  Tohw 
aet  upon  them  throughout  Europe  daring  the  Middle  Agei^ 
vfeM  lh«  wild  iam  vw  tvoi7irb«M  ahnndant,  maj  ba 
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beld  to  prove  ihaX  the  domeetio  eel  fa  ipeeifieelly  dutinct 

from  the  ■wild  forui  of  our  wocvds.  Its  origin,  like  that  of 
manj  other  domeatic  atum&Ii,  la  suillcieutljr  ub»cur«i  to  L&vb 
beecNiie  •  matter  ol  more  or  leee  probable  eonjecture. 
Befmnoe  k  made  to  it  ia  SeMkiit  wiittDgi  3000  jeen 
old,  end  itill  met*  mneieat  iMOtde  ef  it  ei*  to  1>e  foaad  ia 
the  moaumental  figures  and  cat  mummiea  of  Fi:ypt  The 
letter,  eccording  to  De  BleinTille,  belong  to  three  distinct 
ipeoM,  Uio  of  whidi  are  taid  to  be  etilt  found,  both  wild 
and  domeaticated,  in  parts  of  Egypt  Tbo  QlnveJ  Cat  of 
Nnbia  {FelU  manuulata),  which  alao  occurs  as  a  tnuminj, 
approachee  moet  nearly  in  aize,  and  in  the  tapering  form  of 
the  teil,  to  the  domeatie  o^,  bat  Profeaior  Owen  haa  ehown 
that  there  are  pecultaritiea  in  the  dentition  of  thia  epociea, 
aufficient  to  inralidate  its  claim  to  be  eonaidered  the 
Aaocator  of  the  domestic  form.  The  dilBeultjr  of  lecogoiang 
Aio  anoeator  in  any  single  wild  speciee  haa  led  many 
natnraluts,  including  Temiiiin.  l,  Fillan,  nn-^  Blyth,  to  the 
COfteluaion  that  Fflit  domettka  is  the  product  of  many 
epedee  commingled  ;  and  whatever  weight  may  be  attached 
to  this  \iew,  there  ia  Bu'P.ciont  evidence  to  photr  that 
domestic  cats  la  different  pacts  of  the  world  have  becu 
gnatfy  modified  bjr  frequent  CToesinge  with  auch  wild 
speelce  ai  ooeur  in  Uiaia  jgarla.  In  the  noftb  of  Scotland 
at  the  praent  day,  the  natiTO  apfldea  k  bdiered  oecaaionally 
to  Oton  witli  the  house  cat,  the  product  living  in  the 
hooaatu  Sock  croaeee  would,  so  doubt,  be  much  more 
frcqoanl  to  agea  wbaa  t&o  wild  eal  iraa  anpeialmndant 
througho'it  Kun  pr>,  and  it  u  evidently  owinr;  to  this,  that, 
as  Mr  Blvtli  BUtcs,  the  affinity  of  the  ordiuary  Bntiab  cat 
to  Ftlit  7  '  u  s  as  compared  with  any  Indiaii  tame  cat,  is 
manifest.  The  latter,  according  to  the  same  authoritT.  h-Ji 
«roaeed  with  no  fewer  then  four  Indian  wild  spccu-s,  aud 
a  tame  specimen  lately  added  to  the  British  Museum, 
agreed,  ia  Dr  Qiajr'e  opiaion,  ia  almnoft  avagr  ebaraetar 
with  the  Indian  wild  ipedea  JWte  eXant,  Similar 
instances  of  the  cro^^sing  of  native  fpecies  with  the 
domeetio  form  have  been  noted  iu  Algeria,  South  Africa, 
aod  Fuagoay.  Althoagh  the  cat  haa  )>robaUy  been 
domeeticated  quit«  as  long  as  the  dog,  the  number  of  dis- 
tinct breeda  inhabiting  the  same  country,  to  which  it  has 
given  rise,  ia  strikingly  email  in  comparison  with  those  of 
the  latter, — a  fact  owing,  probably,  to  the  nocturnal  habits 
of  the  cat  and  the  consequent  difficulty  in  preventing 
ladiscrinnnato  crosning.  That  it  is  not  owing  to  any 
inherent  want  of  variability  is  proved  b^  the  veiy  distinct 
braada  thai  liava  been  dowlopad  in  inaiilar  aind  o^ior 
Hftht^riL  ritrwa^lifnf  •ndi  aa  tbo  taiUaaa  cala  of  Un  of 


Man,  which  differ  in  aiaa  of  head  and  laogth  of  limba,  aa 

well  aj  in  nhsmco  of  tail  from  the  ordinary  form,  ond 
tlid  duuiuatic  cats  of  the  Malayan  Archipelago,  m  which 
the  tail  is  short  aod  truncated.  The  best  known  and  moat 
distinct  vatietiea  are  the  Tehbjj  tba  Tortoiaa-ahaU  or 
Spanish,  with  tta  pleesing  mixtwe  of  bbch,  white,  and 
yellow;  the  Chartreuse,  of  a  bluisl-f^rt y  rdlour  ;  axxA  the 
Angora,  with  long  silky  hair  of  a  dusky  white,  a  favourite 
dfawiog^room  pet,  and  the  gentleet  of  alt  the  fatietiea 
Ainnrfrless  known  breeds  are  the  Chinese,  with  penduloiuj 
can,  iho  red  coloured  breed  of  ToUilsk,  and  the  twisted' 
uilcd  cats  of  Madagascar. 

The  diapoeitton  and  habita  of  the  domestic  cat  era 
familiar  to  all,  and  need  not  be  dwelt  upon  here.  It  hes 
never  evinced  that  devotion  to  man  which  charact<  nzr-  tho 
dog,  though  many  individual  cases  of  feline  aitechmeot 
might  be  quoted.  II  beeomea,  hewei?ar,  strongly  attadhod 
t"  1  irti  iiliir  1  uulitiej,  and  will  find  its  way  back  frcm  the 
most  distant  places  although  conveyed  thither  under  cover. 
How  it  performs  such  feats  haa  long  puailed  Batntaliita, 
and  no  theory  that  has  ypt  hppn  advanced  seenie  adequatelj^ 
to  meet  the  case,  it  has  been  cuntcnded  recently  by  Mr  A. 
R.  WaUaee  that  a  cat  which  is  being  conveyed  to  a  distance 
blindfold  will  have  ita  aeaaa  of  aoMil  in  full  oioiaai^  and 
will  by  this  meani  take  note  of  the  aneeenrfeo  odovia  It 
«n  ouriteri  on  the  way  ;  that  iht  so  will  leave  on  ita  mind 
"  a  series  of  imagoi  as  distinct  as  those  we  ahoold  teoeive 
by  the  aanaa  of  dgU;"  and  that  '*  tha  wcntranao  of  theaa 

odour*  in  their  pmrcr  invcr>n  ordrr — evpry  house,  ditch, 
field,  and  village  having  ita  own  well-marked  iodivi- 
dnality  would  make  it  an  easy  matter  for  the  onfaal  in 
question  to  follow  the  identical  route  back,  however  many 
turnings  and  cross  roads  it  may  have  followed  "  {Natwrt, 
February  20,  1873). 

Among  the  ancient  IJgjptiana  tha  «at  was  eaccad  to  lets 
or  ti>e  moon ;  temples  were  ndaed,  and  •aerifioea  oiored  in 

it«  h[irir;iir,  and  its  Ixidy  waa  cmhaJmei;!  at  Jeath,     Nor  IS 

this  feeling  quite  extinct  among  modem  Egyptians,  for  ia 
Cdro  at  Aa  preaent  tima  there  is  an  endowmant  ill 
o{.>€nittnn  for  thr  lodging  and  feeding  of  homeless  eats. 

In  the  folk  lore  of  European  natiuoa  the  c&t  is  regarded 
with  fuspiciuo  as  the  favourite  agent  of  witchcraft,  aod 
aeeme  often  to  have  shared  in  the  crueltiea  inflicted  on 
thoee  who  were  supposed  to  practise  the  "  black  art"  In 
Qermany  at  the  present  day  black  cats  are  kept  away  fr  m 
the  cradlee  of  children  aa  omens  of  evil,  while  the 
appearanoa  of  a  black  oat  on  tha  had  of  »  aick  paiaon  naod 

tel^^  «»W—  M  M  aaiMMim— mniS  ||{  aiHIMaclliu  duath 


CATACOMBS 


CATACOMB,  a  subterranean  excavation  for  the  inter- 
ment of  the  dead,  or  burial-vault.  In  this  sense  the 
Word  "  Catacomb "  has  gained  universal  acceptance,  and 
has  found  a  place  in  most  rn  .ilLTn  languages.  The  original 
term,  calaeunUKi^  however,  had  no  ooonectioa  with  sepul- 
tnre^  bnt  was  aimply  the  naow  of  a  partieidar  UwaUty  in 
the  environs  of  'Hume  It  was  derived  from  the  Greek 
Kara  and  icvfi^rj,  "  a  hollow,"  and  had  reference  to  the 
natural  configuration  of  the  ground.  In  the  district  that 
bore  this  designation,  lying  close  to  the  Apii'  iri  Way,  the 
basilica  of  Bt  Scb&atiao  was  erected,  and  the  extensive 
burial-vaulta  beneath  that  church — in  which,  according  to 
traditioo,  tha  bodiea  of  tbo  aportlaa  St  Pater  and  8t  Faal 
reetod  for  a  year  and  aavan  nontiw  prorloaB  to  their 
rt  noval  to  i\ic.  basilicas  which  bear  their  names — v  i  rp.  in 
very  early  times,  called  from  it  catmittrtum  ad  eatacumixu, 
or  MtaeumboM  alone.  From  tho  oalablity  of  thia  cemetery 
aa  an        of  pilfrinaga  tta  naiaa  bacana  oatanaivaljr 


known,  and  in  entire  forgetfulness  of  the  tmgin  of  the 
word,  eataeumha  came  to  be  regarded  aa  n  ganaria  appalln* 
tion  for  all  burial  placee  of  the  oama  kind.   Thia  eztoaaion 

of  the  term  to  Christian  burial-vaolta  generally  datca  from 
the  9thceotuiT,  aud  obtained  gndoalconeocy  through  the 
Chriatjan  world.   Tha  origlnildorignalion  of.  OoM  plaoea 

of  sepulture  is  crypla  or  cuewtfrinm. 

The  earliest  Ciinstian  catacombs  known  may  be  assigned 
to  tho  Sd  oaotury.  The  largeet  number  belong  to  tho  8d  and 
tho  early  part  of  the  4  th.  Tho  custom  of  subtomUMan  inter- 
ment gradually  died  out,  and  entirely  ceased  with  the  sack 
of  Rome  by  Alaric,  410  A. D.  "  Th©  end  of  the  cataconilj 
gravos"  writes  Mommeea  {C<mt,  lUo.,  Ma^  187 IL  "is 
mttraetety  oonnactad  with  tiia  end  of  the  powerfoJ  city 

it.st:lf,  .  .  .  PoTtrty  took  the  phce  of  wealth,  .  .  .  thf? 
traditions  of  tho  Christian  tomb-arckicecta  sank  into  ntter 
ineignificance,  and  Iha  ezpanso  of  the  wasted  Campagon 

nov  96mA  mm  «no«|h  to  boqr  tho  l«w  bodia%  nitliMl 
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ag  to  descond  as  once  far  down  below  the  Burfaco  of 
eartliL."  Tlia  «ftriiMt  Moount  of  tho  Cateoombt,  that  of 
FarauM  MmtiDg  hk  vkiti  to  than  vhan  a  Mfaoalbaj 
iomm,  m^mtt  S6i       ilKnm  Hut  intwiiMal  in  Aan 

even  then  raro  if  it  liad  not  been  altogether  discoD- 
cd  ;  Mad  the  poet  Pradentios's  description  of  tbe 
b  of  the  Christian  martyr  Hippoljttu^  Md  the  oem»- 

in  which  it  stood,  leads  ns  to  the  same  eonelosion. 
h  the  latter  port  of  the  4  th  century  a  new  epoch  in 
hiatory  of  Uie  Catacombs  arose, — that  of  religious 
canca.  In  the  time  of  Pope  Damasns,  966-384  a,d^ 
Oitaeoaba  had  begun  to  be  ngardad  villi  ipMiat 
)tion,  and  had  become  tho  rcnrrt  of  large  bands  of 
liins,  for  whose  guidance  catalogiien  of  the  chief  burial- 
Md  Hm  htHf  awn  buried  in  them  were  drawn  np. 
w  of  these  lists  ar«  still  extant.^    Pope  Damaaos  him- 

displayed  great  seal  in  adapting  the  Oataeombe  to 
r  new  purpose,  restoring  the     orka  of  art,  on  tlio  walla, 

renewing  the  epitaphs  over  the  graves  of  the  martyrs. 
iUb  latter  work  he  employed  an  engrarw  naoMd  Fniina 
localua,  tbe  exquMitr  hc<n!»y  cf  who8«  characters  enaMea 

smallest  fragmoat  of  hia  work  to  be  recognized  at  a 
Mft  Tkia,  in  Dean  Milman's  happy  words,  "  irrererent 
MBMb  whiaL  eoBT«rted  the  Catacomba  ttvm  liiddan  and 
«k  dumlNm,  where  piety  might  steel  down  to  ehow  fta 

)ect  or  affection  for  iht:-  <1ead,  to,  as  it  Wore,  a  great  relig;- 
spectAcle,  the  scene  of  derout  pilgrimage  to  thousands  " 
Man,  Jiwaf^p.  489)*  gere  rise  to  eztensiTe  alterations  in 
r  conatmcticm  and  decoration,  which  hss  much  leaaonod 
X  ralue  aa  authentic  menoriaU  of  the  religious  art  of  tho 
ind  3ii  cer.turicH.  Subsequent  popea  manifested  equal 
gWf  witk  the  same  damMing  results,  in  the  repair  and 
iMMHl  of  ikb  Ostaeomts^  and  many  of  die  paintings 
ch  corer  their  walls,  whida  have  boon  too  unquostior. 
ly  ssaigaed  to  the  poriod  of  their  original  construction,  are 
Jy  the  work  of  tbeae  later  times.  The  Cataoombe  shared 
(he  derutation  of  Rome  by  the  Qotha  nnder  Yitiges,  in 
$th  century  and  by  the  Lofflharde  at  a  later  period;  and 
lly  through  the  spoliation  of  these  bfirli'.riFin  invaders, 
tly  throoKh  the  neglect  of  those  who  should  have  been 
ir  gnaidtolN,  ttey  sank  into  eaoh  a  elato  of  decay  and 
ation  that,  a^  the  only  nf-nn  of  proserTing  the  holyre- 
n»  they  enshrioed  Icum  further  desecration,  Pope  Paul 
m  the  Iftttir  part  of  the  8th  ceirtttt7»and  Pope  Phschal, 
k»  (wmnwiiMiomnfit  of  the  9th,  eommenced  ^e  wmk  at 
trsBitalaoii  of  the  teliee,  wUeh  was  vigorously  carried  on 
iucc«flaive  pontifiTs  until  tho  crypts  wore  almost  ontirc'j 
polled  of  their  dead.  The  relics  haring  been  removed, 
iMti  of  iiilgtlaw  nalinanj  ceased,  and  hf  degiees  the 
Y  eiistenco  of  those  wonderful  snMerranean  cemeteries 
i  forgotten.  Six  centuries  elapsed  before  the  accidental 
»vsry  of  a  sepulchral  chamber,  by  some  labourers  dig- 
I  for  pawpfawa  earth  (May  31,  1578),  rerealed  to  the 
md  mhalntaate  of  Booie  "Ate  erirtenee,*  to  quote  a 
temporary  rn-ord,  "of  other  citios  concealed  beneath 
tr  own  suburbs."  Baronios,  the  ecclesiastical  historian, 
(  one  of  tho  first  to  vlrfl  fh*  Bev  dlNVtwy,  and  his 
jinals*  in  more  thin  one  place  eridence  his  just 
ireciation  of  its  importance.  The  true  "  Oolnmbus  of 
I  subtorranean  world,"  as  ho  has  been  aptly  designated, 
» the  indefatigable  Boeing  who  deroted  his  life  to  the 
of  Aa  OateoomlMi  ika  nanlto  of 
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which  were  given  to  the  world  in  1632  io  a  huge  tolio, 
entitled  Xoma  SotUrraneOt  profusely  illustrated  with  rade 
bat  fiithfnl  plane  and  angiaTingk  Ihia  waa  repobliehed 
In  a  Latin  tnoelatfon  wtth  eowidaiaUa  altennooa  and 

omissions  by  An'ngbi  in  ]f>'>  \  ;  and  a  century  after  iU  first 
appearance,  the  pUtee  were  reproduced  by  BottaK  in  17  $7, 
and  illustrated  with  great  care  and  learning.  Some 
additional  discoveries  were  described  by  Boldettl  in  his 
Ottervanoni,  published  in  1720  ;  but,  writing  in  th6 
intereets  of  the  Boman  Church  with  an  apologetic  not  a 
aeientififl  ol^eel^  truth  wee  made  to  ^nd  to  polemical  and 
lltfh  addition  to  our  knowledge  of  Oe  Cataeombi  it  to  Iw 
gained  fr  m  his  otherwise  important  work.  The  French 
historian  of  art*  Serous  d'Agtncourt,  1829,  by  his  copious 
illnstratioDS,  greatly  facilitated  the  study  of  the  architecture 
of  the  Catacombs  and  the  works  of  art  contained  in  them. 
The  works  of  Raoul  Rochette  display  a  eomprehensire 
knowledge  of  the  whole  subject,  e>, [iTisivo  roruiint^  and  a 
thorough  aoquaintaaoe  with  earW  Christian  art  so  far  as  it 
eonld  be  gathered  fimn  hooka,  oat  he  «ea  vet  an  eriglnd 
investigator.  The  great  pioneer  in  tb?  path  of  independent 
research,  which,  with  the  inteUigont  use  of  documentary 
and  historical  eridenea^  iMt  led  in  our  own  day  to  so 
Tast  an  iiiijfoaeo  in  onr  nimwaiiitaime  with  the  Roman 
Ghlaeomlw,  was  the  late  Pkdre  M eivhi  of  tibe  flodety  of 

Jems.  His  Work,  Jfon u,vifTj/i  JeiU  arti  Chritliant  Primi- 
(nt,  so  disastrousij  interrupted  by  the  political  vidssitudes 
of  the  times,  is  theint  in  which  tiie  strange  misconception, 
received  with  nn'^'Liestioning  faith  by  earlier  writer»>  that 
tho  Catacombs  were  exhausted  sand-pits  adapted  by  the 
Christians  to  the  pnrpoee  of  intorment,  was  dispelled,  and 
the  trae  hiatoiT  of  thdr  f ormatioB  demonstrated.  Hafchi'e 
line  of  Inveetigation  wia  followed  by  tha  OooiiBeiidaton 
Dn'  Ho!^i,  and  his  brother  Miehele,  the  former  of  whom 
was  Marchi's  follow-labourer  during  the  latter  part  of  his 
ezplontiona;  and  it  is  to  them  that  we  owe  the  most 
ezhaostire  scientific  examination  of  the  whole  sul^eet,  in 
its  geological,  architectaral,  ritual,  epigraphic,  and  artistie 
aepects,  iu  tho  tw  o  Tiil'jrHi!«  of  /t'o^ia  Soii'-rr'infa .  published 
in  1864  and  1667,  as  weU  as  in  the  articles  periodically 
pabKshedinthaArfMwiedS  ifrdlMd^CArufjo^  A 
very  convenient  abridgment  of  Do'  Rossi's  work  has  bc«n 
produced  in  English  under  the  same  title  by  Dt  Korthcote, 
President  of  Oscott,  and  the  Bar.  W.  R.  Brownlow.  Tho 
Oataeeniliaof  Rome  are  the  most  eztonsif*  with  whieh  wo 
are  aeqaeinlsd,  and,  as  might  be  expected  in  the  eeatre  of 
the  Christian  wor'.rj,  aro  in  many  rcspc-cta  the  mo.Rt  remark- 
able. No  others  ha*e  been  so  thoroughly  examioed  and 
illustrated.  These  nay,  therefore,  be  most  •ppfopiiBtally 
selected  for  description  as  typical  examples. 

Our  deecnption  of  the  Roman  Catacombs  cannot  be 
more  appropriately  introduced  than  by  St  Jerome's  account 
of  hiBTieitototbeinin  hie  yonth,  already  referred  to^  which, 
after  die  hpee  of  above  fifteen  eantoriea,  ptesenta  a  meet 
acrnr^to  picture  of  tli.^flo  wonderful  subterranean  labyrinths. 
"  When  I  was  a  boy,"  bo  writes,  "  receiving  my  education 
in  Rome,  I  and  my  schoolfellows  used,  on  Sundays,  to 
make  the  circuit  of  the  sepulchres  of  the  apostles  and 
martyra.  Many  a  time  did  we  go  down  into  the  Qitacomba. 
These  are  excavated  deep  in  tho  earth,  and  contain,  on 
either  hand  ee  you  enter,  the'bodiee  of  the  dead  buried  in  the 
wall.  It  bell  so  dailc^era  that  the  language  of  the  prophet 
(Ps.  It.  15)  seems  to  be  fulfil IrH,  '  T^ct  them  go  down  quick 
into  hell.*  Only  occasionally  la  light  let  in  to  mitigate  the 
hOROr  of  the  gloom,  and  then  not  so  much  through  a  win- 
daviitliraai^ahole.  You  take  aaeh  atop  with  caution,  ae, 
eniwumdadhy  deep  night,  yon  recall  Ae  weeds  of  Virgil — 

salif"*!  siinal  Ipsa  tOentik  tcrrent:"  ' 
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In  complete  agreement  with  Jerome'a  vivid  picture  the 
visitor  to  the  Romaa  Catacombs  fiadj  himself  in  a  vast 
labyrinth  of  narrow  galleries,  usually  from  3  to  4  feet  ia 
width,  interspersed  with  small  chambers,  excavated  at  suo- 
cesaive  levels,  in  the  strata  of  volcanic  ruck  subjacent  to  the 
city  and  its  environs,  constructed  originally  for  the  interment 
of  the  Christian  dead.  The  galleries  are  not  the  way  of 
aoceos  to  the  cemeteries,  but  are  tfaemnelves  the  cemeteries. 


I. 


work  which  it  is  almost  impossible  to  reduce  to  any  system. 
They  generally  run  in  straight  linos,  and  as  a  rule  preserve 
the  same  level  The  different  stories  of  galleries  lie  one 
below  the  other  (fig.  2)  to  the  number  of  four  or  five  (in 
one  part  of  the  cemetery  of  St  Callistus  they  reach  seven 
stories),  and  communicate  with  one  another  by  stairs  cut 
out  of  the  living  rock.  Light  and  air  are  introduced  by 
means  of  vertical  shafts  (luminaria)  running  up  to  the  outer 
air,  and  often  serving  for  several  stories,  llie  drawing  (fig. 
3)  from  Northcote  gives  a  very  correct  idea  of  these  gal- 
leries, with  the  tiers  of  graves  pierced  in  the  walls.  The 
doorways  which  are  seen  interrupting  the  lines  of  graves 
are  those  of  the  family  scpulchml  chanbcni,  or  cubicula, 
of  which  we  shall  speak  more  particularly  hereafter. 

The  graves,  or  toeuii,  as  they  are  commonly  designated, 
were,  in  the  Christian  cemeteries,  with  only  a  few  excep- 
tions (Padre  Marchi  produces  some  from  the  cemetery  of  St 
Cyriaca,  Monum,  Primitiv.,  tav.  ziv.  xliiL  xliv.),  parallel 
with  the  length  of  the  gallery.  In  the  pagan  cemeteries, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  sepulchral  recess  as  a  rule  entered 
the  rock  like  an  oven  at  right  angles  to  the  corridor,  the 


the  dead  being  buried  in  long  low  horisontol  recesses 
excavated  in  the  vertical  walls  of  the  passages,  rising  tiei 
above  tier  Like  the  berths  in  a  ship,  from  a  few  incher 
above  the  floor  to  the  springing  of  the  arched  ceiling,  U 
the  number  of  five,  six,  or  even  sometimes  twelve  ranges 
These  galleries  are  not  arranged  on  any  definite  plan,  but 
as  will  be  seen  from  the  woodcat  (fig.  1),  they  inter;ieci 
one  another  at  different  angles,  prodacing  an  indicate  net 


body  being  introduced  endways.  The  plan  adopted  by  the 
Christians  saved  labour,  economized  space,  and  consulted] 
reverence  in  the  deposition  of  the  corpse.  These  loculi  wera ' 
usually  constructed  for  a  single  body  only.  Some,  however,  < 
were  formed  to  contain  two,  throe,  or  four,  or  even  more 
corpses.  Such  recesses  were  known  respectively  as  biiomi, 
truomi,  qvadruomi,  dx.,  terms  which  often  appear  in  the 
sepulchral  inscriptions.  After  the  introduction  of  the  body 
the  lonUi  were  closed  with  the  greatest  care,  either  with 
slabs  of  marble  the  whole  length  of  the  aperture,  or  with 
huge  tiles,  three  being  generally  employed,  cemented 
together  with  great  exactness,  so  as  to  prevent  the  escape 
of  the  products  of  decomposition  (fig.  4).  Where  any 
epitaph  was  set  up— an  immense  number  are  destitute  of 
any  inscription  at  all — it  is  always  painted  or  engraved  on 
these  slabs  or  tiles.  In  the  earlier  interments  the  epitaph 
is  simply  daubed  on  the  slab  in  red  or  black  paint  in 
later  examples  it  ia  incised  in  the  marbles,  the  letters  being 
rendered  clearer  by  being  coloured  with  vermilion.  The 
enclosing  slab  very  often  bears  one  or  more  Christian 
symbols,  such  as  the  dove,  the  anchor,  the  olire-branch,  or 
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tbo  moDOgnm  of  Christ  (figa.  6,  6).  The  palm  Lrancli,  which 
b  alao  of  frequent  occurrence,  bu  been  aolemnl/  decided  bj 
**  the  Congregation  of  Relics  "  to  be  an  indisputable  mark  of 
the  lost  resting  place  of  a  martyr.    But  the  decision  of  this 

[  


FniL  S.— fioctioa  of  OkllcriM  tt  dlfftMOt  1«t«U. 

Seroai  d'Aglaootirt. 


From 


infallible  authoritj  has  been  proTed  fallacious  by  the  stem 
logic  of  facts, — the  emblem  being  found  in  connection  with 
epitaphB  of  persona  dying  nnturaT  deaths,  or  thoeo  prepared 


Fia  S.— Vl«w  of  t  GalUry. 

by  peraona  in  their  lifetime,  as  well  as  in  thoeo  of  little  chil 
dren,  and  even  of  pagans.   Another  frequent  concomitant  of 
these  Catafiomb  interinenta,  a  small  glass  vosscl  containing 


Via  i. — IaxuB.    frors  l>u'  ilouii. 


tncea  of  the  sediment  of  a  rt^d  fluid,  embedded  in  the  cement 
of  the  tocul»$,  pronounced  as  confidently  by  the  same  autiiur- 
ity  to  indicate  a  martyr's  grare  (fig.  7),  has  also  shown  the 


nuwiHdpm  of  proDoancing  dogmatically  without  suffideot 
evidence.  Tho  red  matter  proves  to  b«  the  remaioi  of  wine, 
not  of  blood;  and  the  conciusiun  of  the  ablest  arcbseologists 
of  the  Charrb  of  Rome  itself  is  that  the  resaela  were  placed 


1  POY4)lhVA 
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riaaSaad  C— Loeoll.   From  De' RoasL 

where  they  are  found,  after  the  Eucbarlstio  celebration  or 
agap«  on  the  day  of  the  funeral  or  its  anniversary,  and  con- 
tained remains  of  the  conaecmted  elements  as  a  kind  oi 


fia  7.— Gtui  BottlM.  from  Botlo. 

religious  charm.  Instances  of  the  pious  theft,  not  alto- 
gether unknown  in  modern  churches,  which  combines 
economy  with  becoming  respect  to  the  dead,  appear  in  the 
Catacombs.  Not  a  few  of  the  slabs,  it  ia  discovered,  have 
done  double  duty,  bearing  a  pagan  inscription  on  one  side, 
and  a  Christian  one  on  the  other.  These  are  known  as 
opitthographM.  The  bodies  were  interred  wrapt  in  linea 
cloths,  or  swathed  in  bands,  and  were  frequently  preserved 
by  embalming.  Id  the  case  of  poorer  interments  the 
destruction  of  tho  body  was,  on  the  contrary,  often  ac- 
celerated by  the  use  of  quicklime. 

Interment  in  the  wall-reccss  or  loeulut,  though  infinitely 
the  most  common,  was  not  the  only  mode  employed  in  the 
Catacombe.  Other  forms  of  very  frequent  recurrence  are  the 
tablt^omb  and  arched  tomb,  or  arcotolium.  From  the 
annexed  woodcuts  it  will  be  seen  that  those  only  differ  in  the 
form  of  the  surmounting  recess.  In  each  case  the  arched 
tomb  was  formed*by  an  oblong  chest,  either  hollowed  out  of 
the  rock,  or  built  of  masonry,  and  closed  with  a  horizontal 
slab.  But  in  the  table-tomb  (fig.  8)  the  recess  above, 
essential  for  the  introduction  of  the  corpse,  is  square,  while 
in  the  arc<ienliiim  (fig.  9;,  a  form  oi  later  date,  it  in  semi- 
circular. Sarcophagi  are  also  found  in  the  Oitacombs,  but 
are  of  rare  occurreaco.  They  chiefly  occur  in  llie  earlier 
cemetenes,  and  tho  contlitiona  of  their  construction  confined 
their  nse  to  the  wealthiest  claascn, — f.ff.,  in  the  cemetery 
of  St  Domitilla,  herself  a  member  of  tho  imperial  house. 
Another  nnfroqucnt  modo  of  interment  w.is  in  graves  like 
those  of  modern  times,  dug  in  the  floor  of  the  galleries 
(Marchi,  «s,  tsT  xzi  xzvi.)     TabloHombs  and  arcosuUq 
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are  hj  no  means  rare  in  the  corridore  of  the  Catacombs, 
but  they  belong  more  geDcnJIy  to  the  cubicvia,  or  f&milj 
vaalta,  of  which  wa  now  proceed  to  ipeak. 


Fia  8. — T»bI«'TombL 


These  euhieula  are  small  apartments,  seldom  more  than 
12  feet  equaro,  nanally  rectangular,  though  sometimes 
drcolar  or  polygonal,  opening  cat  of  the  main  corridors. 
They  are  not  unfrequently  raaged  regularly  along  the  sides 
of  the  galloriea,  the  doors  of  entrance,  as  may  be  seen  in  a 
previoQs  illostration  (fig.  3),  following  one  another  in  as 
orderly  snooession  as  the  bedchamber  doors  in  the  passage 
of  a  modem  house.  The  roof  is  sometimes  flat,  but  is  more 
usually  coTed,  and  sometimes  riaes  into  a  cupola.  Both 
the  roof  and  the  walla  are  almost  nnirersally  coated  with 
atnooo  and  covered  with  freeco  paintings, — in  the  earlier 
works  merely  decorative,  in  the  later  always  symbolical  or 
historical.  Each  side  of  the  cubiculum,  except  that  of  the 
entrance,  usually  contains  a  recessed  tomb,  either  a  table- 
tomb  or  aroosolium.  That  f»nng  the  entrance  was  the 
place  of  greatest  honour,  where  in  many  instances  the 
remains  of  a  martyr  were  deposited,  whose  tomb,  according 
to  primitive  usage,  served  as  an  altar  for  the  celebration  of 
the  Eucharist  This  was  sometimes,  as  in  the  Papal  crypt 
of  St  Oallifltufl  (fig.  1 0),  protected  from  irreverence  by  lattice- 
work (transennce)  of  marble.  The  cubiculum  was  originally 
designed  for  the  reception  of  a  'very  limited  number  of 
dead.   Bot  the  natnzal  destre  to  be  buried  nmi  one's  rela- 


Fia  9.— ArcoMiVa.   From  Bosiob 


tires  caused  new  tombs  to  be  cut  in  the  walls,  above  and 
around  and  behind  the  original  tombs,  the  walla  being 
thus  completely  honey-combed  with  loculi,  sometimes  as 
uiauy  as  seventy,  utterly  regardless  of  the  paintings 
originally  depicted  on  the  walla.  Another  motive  for 
multiplying  the  number  of  graves  operated  when  the 
cnbicalam  contained  the  remains  of  any  noted  saint  or 
martyr.    The  deaire  of  the  old  prophet  of  Bethel  that  his 


bones  should  be  laid  beside  the  bones  of  the  man  of  Qod 
that  came  from  Jodab,  is  only  the  expression  of  ao 
instinctive  thqugh  unreasoning  feeling,  connecting  greater 


Fia  10.— RMtorstioo  of  the  Pkpd  Crypt,  Cemetory  of  St  Ctlliatn*. 
From  I>t'  RoMi. 


pereonal  safety  with  a  resting-place  close  to  the  blessed 

dead,  which  awoke  very  early  and  acted  very  powerfully 
in  the  Christian  Church.  The  Christian  antiquary  has 
cause  continually  to  lament  the  destruction  of  works  of  art 
due  to  this  craving.  One  of  the  most  perfect  examples  of 
early  Christian  pictorial  decoration,  the  so-called  "  Dispute 
with  the  Doctors,"  in  the  Catacomb  of  Callistus,  the 
"  antique  style  of  beauty  "  of  which  is  noticed  by  Kugler, 
has  thus  suffered  irreparable  mutilation,  the  whole  of  the 
lower  part  of  the  picture  having  been  destroyed  by  the 
excavation  of  a  fresh  grave-recess  (Bottari,  vol  iL  tav.  15). 
The  plates  of  De*  Boasi,  Ferret,  and,  indeed,  all  illustrations 
of  the  Catacombs,  exhibit  froqnent  examples  of  the  same 
destructive  superstition.  The  woodcuts  (figs.  11  and  12), 
taken  from  De'  Rossi's  great  work,  representing  two  of  the 
cubicula  in  the  oemetery  of  St  Callistus,  show  the  general 
arrangement  of  the  loculi  and  the  character  of  the  frescos 
which  ornament  the  walls  and  roof.  These  paintings,  it 
will  be  seen,  are  simply  decorative,  of  the  same  style  as 
the  wall-paintings  of  the  baths,  and  thoae  of  Pompeii. 

Each  cxtbiciUum  was  usually  the  burying-place  of  some 
one  family,  all  the  members  of  which  were  interred  in  it, 
just  as  in  the  chantry-chapels  connected  with  medisBval 
churehea.  In  them  was  celebrated  the  funeral-feeat  oo 
the  day  of  burial  and  on  its  anniversary,  as  well  M  the 
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Eoeiariii,  whicli  wu  the  iorariable  aocoropaoimeDt  of 
fooenls  in  the  primitiva  church  (Bingham,  Orig,  Fed,,  bk, 
niiL  a  liL  12).    The  funeral  banquet  descended  to  tbe 


IL— Cabiculam  io  OemeUiy  of  St  CsIliUiu.  From  D«'  Ro«$L 

ibbtiaa  Church  from  pagan  times,  and  was  too  often 
}n&aed  bjr  heathen  licenoe.  St  Augustine,  in  several 
paa^  inveighs  against  those  who  thus  by  "gluttony 


tVL  IX-  CttUenlom  in  Um  CemeUrj  of  St  C«lliatiu.  Prom 
1)9  RoisL 

ml  insobriety  buried -themselves  over  the  buried,"  and 
'aide  themselves  drunk  in  the  chapels  of  the  martyrs, 
piiang  their  excesses  to  the  score  of  religious  reverence 
ht  the  dead"  (August,  De  Afor.  Eccl.  Cathol.,  c  34; 
Cimtr.  Faust.,  lib.  xx.  c  21  ;  Con/eu.,  lib.  vL  a  2).  Some 
cvious  frescos  representing  these  funeral  feasts,  found  in 

cMmla  which  were  the  scene  of  them,  are  reproduced 
i'yBoeio  (pp.  355,  391)  and  others.  A  romantic  air  has 
thrown  over  these  burial  chapels  by  the  notion  that 
^  were  the  places  of  worship  osed  by  the  Christians  in 
iUMs  of  persecution.  This  to  a  certain  extent  is  doubtless 
^   Mr  J.  H.  Parker,  who  has  dune  more  by  his  labori- 

and  self-aacrificing  investigations  than  any  one  living, 
Oct  excepting  Dff  Roasi  himself,  for  the  elucidation  of  the 
true  history  and  archsology  of  the  Catacombs,  writes  : 
"Hut  during  the  time  of  persecution  the  bishops  per- 
formed the  divine  offices  in  the  Catacombs  is  not  only 
raogfdsd,  but  many  of  the  cLapeU  fitted  up  for  that  purpose 
raoain,  especially  oas  in  the  chapel  of  St  PrisciiUi  where 


the  altar  or  stone  ooffin  of  a  martyr  remains,  with  a  small 
platform  beh'md  it  for  the  priest  or  bishop  to  stand  and 
officiate  over  it  according  to  the  practice  of  the  early  churdi " 
{Arrhaology  of  Rome;  The  CcUaeombe,  §  3,  p,  25). 
Mommsen  also  speaks  of  them  unhesitatingly  as  "  placet 
of  devotion  for  the  community,"  adding,  "tliis  union  of 
devotion  with  the  interment,  the  developmrnt  of  the  grave 
into  the  cemetery,  of  the  cemetery  into  the  church,  is 
essentially  Christian,  one  might  perhaps  say  is  Chria- 
tianity  "  («.«.,  p.  166).  But  that  Uiey  can  have  been  so 
used  to  any  large  extent  is  rendered  impossible  by  the  limited 
dimensions  of  these  apartments,  none  of  which  could  hold 
more  than  fifty  or  sixty  persons.  In  some  of  the  Catacombs, 
however,  there  are  larger  halls  and  connected  suites  of 
chapels,  which  may  possibly  have  been  constructed  for  the 
purpose  of  congregational  worship  during  the  dark  periods 
when  the  public  exercise  of  their  religion  was  made  penaL 
The  most  remarkable  of  these  is  in  the  cemetery  of  St 
Agnes  (see  annexed  plan,  fig.  13).    Ik  coosiaU  of  fir* 


Pia  U. — Plan  ot  a  nppoMd  Cbucb,  Cataeombs  of  St  AgnaiL 

From  MmcU, 

rectanguliir  compartmenta,  three  on  one  side  of  the 'cor- 
ridor and  two  on  the  other,  connected  by  a  passage  in* 
tersecting  the  gallery  at  right  angles.  Two  of  the  fivo 
compartments  are  supposed  to  have  been  assigned  to  male, 
and  two  to  female  worshippers,  the  fifth,  at  the  extremity 
of  the  whole,  being  reserved  for  the  altar  and  its  minia- 
tera.  In  the  centre  of  the  end- wall  stands  a  stone  chair  (fig. 
14),  considered  to  have  been  the  Episcopal  cathedra,  with 
a  bench  for  the  clergy  on  each  side. 
There  is  no  trace  of  an  altar,  which 
may.  Padre  Marchi  thinks,  have 
been  portable.  The  walls  of  the 
compartments  are  occupied  by 
arched  sepulchral  recesses,  above 
and  below  which  are  tiers  of  ordi- 
nary graves  or  loailu  The  arrange- 
ments are  certainly  such  as  indi- 
cate a  congregational  purpose,  but 
the  extreme  narrowness  of  the 
suite,  and  still  more  of  the  passage 
which  connects  the  two  divisions, 
must  have  rendered  it  difficult  for  any  but  a  small  number 
to  take  any  intelligent  part  in  the  services  at  the  same  time. 
Although  the  idea  of  the  use  of  the  Catacombs  for  religious 
worship  may  have  been  pressed  too  far,  there  can  be  no 
donbt  that  the  sacred  rites  of  the  church  were  celebrated 
within  them.  We  have  already  spoken  of  the  Eucharistic 
celebrations  of  which  the  cubicula  were  the  scene  ;  and  still 
existing  baptisteries  prove  that  the  other  sacrament  was  also 
administered  there.  The  most  remarkable  of  these  baptia* 
teries  is  that  in  the  Catacomb  of  St  Pontianus  (fig.  1 5).  Ten 
steps  lead  down  to  a  basin  of  sufficient  depth  for  immersion, 
supplied  by  a  spring.  The  wall  at  the  back  exhibits  a  fresco 
of  a  jewelled  cross,  beneath  an  arched  rcccsc^  above  which  ia 
•  fresco  of  the  Baptism  of  our  Lord.  Some  of  the  tubt«^ 


Fia  14.— Bishop's  Chslr. 
CstAcoffib  of  8t  Agnss, 
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ranean  cbainbcre  cuatain  artflcd  BcaU  and  benclies  cut  out  of 
the  tufa  rock.  These  are  supposed  by  Marchi  aud  others 
to  indicate  school-rooms,  where  the  catechumens  were 
instructed  bjr  the  bishop  or  presbyters.    But  this  theory 


Fio.  15.— naptUterjr  of  St  PMtianiu.    From  Perrvt. 


wants  verification.  It  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck  with 
the  remarkable  analogy  between  these  rock-hewn  chairs 
and  those  discorored  in  the  Etruscan  tombs  (vide  tn/m), 
of  the  purpose  of  which  no  satisfactory  explanation  has 
been  given. 

Very  exaggerated  statements  hare  been  modd  as  to  the 
employment  of  the  Catacombs  a^  dwelling-places  by  the 
Christians  in  times  of  persecutiou.  We  have,  however, 
sufficient  evidence  that  they  were  used  as  places  uf  refuge 
from  the  fury  of  the  heathen,  in  which  the  believers— especi- 
ally the  bishops  and  clergy,  who  would  naturally  be  the  first 
objects  of  attack — might  secrete  themselves  until  the  storm 
had  blown  over.  This  was  a  purpose  for  which  they  were 
admirably  adapted  both  by  the  intricacy  of  their  labyrinthine 
passages,  in  which  any  one  not  possessing  the  clue  would 
be  inevitably  lost,  aud  the  numerous  small  chambers  and 
hiding  places  at  different  levels  which  might  be  passed 
onperccived  in  the  dark  by  the  pursuers.  As  a  rule  also 
the  Catacombs  had  more  than  one  entrance,  and  frequently 
communicated  with  an  armaria  or  sand-quarry;  so  that 
while  one  entrance  was  carefully  watched,  the  pursued 
might  escape  in  a  totally  different  direction  by  another. 
But  to  quote  again  Mr  J.  H.  Parker,  "the  Catacombs  were 
never  intended,  nor  fit  for,  dwelling-places,  and  the  stories 
of  persons  living  in  them  for  months  are  probably  fabulous. 
According  to  modern  physicians  it  is  impossible  to  live 
many  days  in  the  caves  of  jMnolana  in  which  many  of 
the  Catacombs  are  excavated."  Equally  exaggerated  are 
the  statements  as  to  the  linear  and  lateral  extent  of 
the  Catacombs,  and  their  intercommunication  with  one 
another.  Without  resorting  to  this  exaggeration,  Mommscn 
can  spoak  with  perfect  truth  of  the  "  enormous  space 
occupied  by  the  burial  Taolts  of  Christian  Rome,  not 


surpassed  oven  by  the  cloaca  or  sewers  of  Rspublican 
Rome,"  but  the  data  are  too  vague  to  warrant  any  attempt 
to  define  their  dimensions.  I^re  March!  has  estimated 
the  united  length  of  the  galleries  at  from  800  to  900  miles, 
and  the  number  of  interments  at  between  6,000,000  and 
7,000,000  i  Alartigny's  estimate  is  587  miles ;  and  North- 
cote's,  lower  still,  at  "  not  less  than  350  miles."  The  idea 
of  general  intercommunication  is  negatived  by  the  fact  that 
the  chief  cemeteries  are  separated  by  low-ground  or  valleys, 
where  any  subterranean  galleries  would  be  at  once  filled 
with  water. 

It  now  remains  for  us  to  speak  of  the  history  of  these 
subterranean  burial  places,  together  with  the  reasons  for, 
and  mode  of,  their  construction.  From  the  period  of  the 
rediscovery  of  the  Catacombs,  towards  the  end  of  the  16tb 
century,  almost  to  our  own  day,  a  gigantic  fallacy  prevailed, 
repeated  by  writer  after  writer,  identifying  the  Christian 
burial  places  with  disused  sand  pits.  It  was  accepted  as 
an  unquestionable  fact  by  every  one  who  undertook  to 
describe  the  Catacombs,  that  the  Christians  of  Rome, 
finding  in  the  labyrinthine  mazes  of  the  exhausted 
areHarice,  which  aboundcfl  in  the  environs  of  the  city, 
whence  the  sand  used  in  building  had  been  extracted,  a 
suitable  place  for  the  interment  of  their  martyred  brethren, 
where  also  the  sacred  rites  accompanying  the  interment 
might  be  celebrated  without  fear  of  interruption,  took 
possession  of  them  and  used  them  as  cemeteries.  It  only 
needed  a  comparison  of  the  theory  with  the  visible  facts  to 
refute  it  at  once.  But  the  search  after  truth  is  trouble- 
some, and  to  controvert  received  doctrines  is  alwaji 
unpopular,  and  it  was  found  easier  to  accept  the  traditional 
view  than  to  investigate  for  one's  self,  and  so  nearly  three 
centuries  elapsed  before  the  independence  of  the  arenaria 
and  the  Catacombs  was  established.  The  discovery  of  thia 
independence  is  duo  to  Padre  Marchi,  whose  name  has 
been-  already  so  often  mentioned.  Starting  with  the  firmest 
belief  iu  the  old  traditional  view,  his  own  rcswrches  by 
degrees  opened  his  eyes  to  its  utter  baselessness,  and  led 
him  to  the  truth,  now  universally  recognired  by  men  of 
learning,  that  the  Catacombs  were  exclusively  the  work  of 
the  Christians,  and  were  constructed  for  the  purpose  with 
which  their  name  is  universally  connected — the  interment 
of  the  dead.  It  is  true  that  a  catacomb  is  often  connected 
with  the  earlier  sand-quarry,  and  starts  from  it  as  a  com- 
mencement, but  the  two  are  excavated  in  different  strata, 
suitable  to  their  respective  purposes,  and  their  plan  and 
construction  are  so  completely  unlike  as  to  render  any 
confusion  between  them  impossible. 

The  igneous  formation  of  which  the  greater  part  of  the 
Roman  Campagna  is,  iu  its  superior  portion,  composed, 
contains  three  strata  known  under  the  common  name  of 
<u/rt,— the  "stony,"  " granular,"  and  "sandy"  tufa,— the 
last  being  commonly  known  as  pouolaHa.^  The  po»' 
lolana  is  the  material  required  for  building  purposes, 
for  admixture  with  mortar;  aud  the  sandpits  are  natur- 
ally excavated  in  the  stratum  which  supplies  it  Tbo 
stony  tufa  (tu/a  liioidt)  is  quarried  as  building-stone.  The 
granular  tufa  is  useless  fur  cither  purpose,  containing  too 
much  earth  to  be  employed  in  making  mortar,  and  being 
far  too  soft  to  be  used  as  stone  for  building.  Yet  it 
is  in  this  stratum,  and  in  this  alone,  that  the  Catacombs 
nro  constructed  ;  their  engineers  avoiding  with  equal  care 
the  solid  stone  of  the  tufa  liloide  and  the  friable 
jxyttoiana,  and  selecting  the  strata  of  medium  hardneas, 
which  enabled  them  to  form  the  vertical  walla  of  their 
galleries,  and  to  excavate  the  loculi  and  eubieula  without 
severe  labour  and  also  without  fear  of  their  falling  in. 


*  Tn  Roma  the  tlirc«  t'.nta  .ire  known  tw  (eiilugi«U  m  («/a  IU9iU4^ 
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ka  ikDiiexed  woodcut  (6g.  18)  frou  Marchi's  work,  when 
>mpared  with  that  of  tho  Cat:iconib  of  J^t  Agnea  alceadj 
.▼68,  praMDts  to  di*  ejr*  tfa«  oootnst  batwMO  Uw  wide 
indiiig  imgahr  pMwgw  of  Hw  Mad-fa^  edadtltd  for 


Im  admiiaioD  of  a  borao  and  cart,  and  tk*  awow  nctQi- 
Nir  iccnimtely-dafined  g»ll«riM  o(  Um  OitMomk  The 
Hrtnctfao  balwaoB  tt«  two  ii  alio  phinlj  e^ibitad  when 

or  some  local  or  private  reaaons  an  ancient  areiiarxa  haa 
>een  transformed  into  »  cemetery.  The  modi£cationa 
iqaired  to  atrengtheo  th*  erambling  w«lls  to  anpport  the 
uaA  to  ladlitoto  tlM  vua/ntioa  of  leeK/»,  involred  ao 
Umot  Hkttf  ao  o  nkb  oAor  o  fnr  oMoinpta,  the  idea 
}f  utilin^  aa  oU  ^uny  tot  ImM  pmpowa  aUn- 
ioned. 

Another  equally  eiroDeoos  idea  haa  only  alowly  retired  be- 
fore the  innreoMd  Uetoricol  reieuch  and  aciantific  inveatiga- 
tioQ  which  have  been  tiroaght  to  bear  on  the  oonatrqetion  of 
'.Le  Catacombs.  This  is,  that  theee  Taat  bunal-placea  of  the 
ttily  Christiaos  remained  entirely  concealed  from  the  eyea 

Uieir  pagan  noighboan,  aad  wore  constructed  not  only 
without  the  permission  of  the  municipal  authorities  but 
without  their  cognizance.  Nothing  can  be  further  from 
the  truth.    Bach  an  idea  is  justly  stigmatized  by  Mommseo 

■  lidiealoa^  and  reflecting  a  diacredit  aa  anfoBBded  aa  it 

■  vajv/k  OB  tho  imperial  polioa  of  tto  eapitoL    Ibat  inch 

excarations  should  have  been  mode  without  attracting 
Uteation,  and  that  such  an  immenae  number  of  corpoea 
toold  hare  been  carried  to  burial  la  porfiBel  sacroqr  ia 
ittariy  impoeaibleL  Nor  waa  tbero  any  toaaoB  wlnr  aooracy 
Aoold  have  been  desired.  The  doeant  burial  of  the 
^ead  was  a  matter  especially  provided  for  by  thu  Roman 
No  particular  mode  waa  preachbed.  Interment 

joat  aa  legal  aa  cremation,  and  had,  in  fact,  been 
BBiTenally  practised  by  the  Romans  until  the  later  days 
of  the  republic'  The  bodies  of  the  Scipioe  and  Noeoe 
buried  in  atiU  eziating  catacombs ;  and  if  motivea 
o{  nmeBoa  lor  that  whieh  had  boaa  tho  templo  of  the 
Holy  Ghoot  lod  tbo  ChiiotiaBa  to  adopt  Aat  which 
Minndus  Felix  calla  "the  better,  and  more  ancient  c\i*- 
kn  of  inhumatiou  "  (Odaviiu,  c.  2),  there  waa  absolutely 
BoUuDg,  to  quote  the  words  of  Dr  Northcoto  (Roma 
Smmmt^  jn,  61),  "  atthav  ia  tbair  aoeial  or  raligious 
Vrnflm  to  btarlwa  wftt  Aair  ftoadoia  of  aetfon.  The 

ktk  dMm  entire  liberty,  ...  and  the  faithful  did  bat 
BM  their  libar^  in  the  way  that  suited  them  beat,  brnjing 
dead  aeooidiaf  to  a  fashion  to  which  manj  of  them 
had  been  long  aoeostomed,  and  which  enabled  thorn  at  the 
*UM  time  to  follow  in  death  the  example  of  him  who  was 
lino  their  model  in  life."  Interment  in  rock-hewn 
'onhi^ "  aa  tha  manner  of  the  Jews  is  to  buy,"  hod  been 
putisid  la  Boaaa  hr  the  Jewish  aattlofa  for  a  considerable 
pofad  iBlnar  to  tta  iiaa  ol  tho  CbiiatiBa  Ghai^  A 

^  'QaiielBtyMftMlw  lorltohrtal  ef  llaiia»aa<lbr8iilU's 
^  lha  la*  MHtor  eflto  Oaaa  CurMlk  wtoae  M  Wljr  »si 


Jewish  catacomb,  now  loibt,  waa  discovered  and  described 
by  Bosio  (Bom.  Sott.,  p.  141),  and  others  are  still  accessible. 
Thar  aro  only  to  bo  diatiiwniahod  fnin  Chiiitiao  catacombs 
Vjr  wa  ehaiaeter  of  tboir  dooorationa,  Aa  abaaaeo  of  CMa- 

tian  symbols,  and  tho  language  of  their  inscriptions.  There 
would,  therefore,  be  nothing  extraordinary,  or  calling  for 
notice  in  the  fact  that  a  community,  always  identifiMi  in 
the  popular  haathaa  aiind  with  the  Jewish  laiib,  ahonld 
adopt  tha  nodo  of  interanot  belonging  to  that  religion. 
Nor  hoTO  we  the  slightest  trace  of  any  t  fficial  iut  rT  ti  iu  e 
with  Christian  burials,  such  as  would  reader  secrecy 
necessary  or  desirable.  Their  funerals  waro  aa  aaca 
under  tho  protaetiou  of  the  law,  which  not  only  inTeated 
the  tomb  itaelf  with  a  sacred  character,  but  included  in  its 
protection  the  area  in  which  it  stood,  and  tho  crlta 
wttwurim  or  chapel  ooBqactad  with  it,  aa  thoso  of  their 
haatboB  fellow-eftiieBa.  whQo  the  aamo  AMd  would  'bo 
thrown  over  the  burial-clubs,  which,  as  we  learn  from 
Tertullian  (Apoloff.,  c  39),  were  common  among  the  early 
Christians,  as  over  those  existing  among  the  "heathen 
popolation  of  Borne.  We  may  then  completely  diaadN 
the  notion  of  there  being  any  studied  secrecy  in  conneo- 
tion  with  the  early  Christian  cemeteries,  and  proceed  to 
inquire  into  the  mode  of  tlicir  formation.  Tho  investiga- 
tions of  De'  Roesi,  confirmed  by  the  independent  reeearchee 
of  Mr  J  IT  Parker,  show  that,  almost  without  exception, 
they  had  their  origin  in  small  burial  areas,  the  property 
of  private  I  >  rscas  or  of  families,  gradually  spreading  and 
ramifying  and  reoaiving  additiooa  oiF  ooo  aabtornuiaaa  atoiy 
after  aaother  aa  aadi  waa  raqaifad  for  {BtoroiOBlB  The 
first  step  would  be  the  acquisition  of  a  plot  of  ground  either 
by  gift  or  purchase  for  the  formation  of  a  tomb.  Chris- 
tians were  not  beyond  the  pale  of  the  law,  and  their  faith 
presented  no  hindrance  to  the  property  baiag  aaoared  to 
them  in  perpetuity.  To  adapt  the  ground  for  tta  pwpOM 
a  cemetery,  a  gallery  was  run  all  round  the  area  in  the 
tufa  rock  at  a  convenient  depth  below  the  surface,  reached 
by  staircasea  at  the  eoraoTBi  la  the  upright  walls  of 
thoso  galleries  locvli  were  cut  as  needed  to  receive  the 
dead.  When  thes«  first  four  galleries  were  full  others 
were  mined  on  the  some  level  at  right  angles  to  them, 
thna  giadnaUy  coBTcrting  the  whole  area  into  a  not-work 
of  oorridOfa  If  a  family  vault  waa  required,  or  a  bofial 
chapel  for  a  martyr. or  person  of  difltinction,  a  small  square 
room  was  excavated  by  the  side  of  the  gallery  and  com- 
municating with  it  When  the  original  area  had  baaa 
mined  in  this  way  as  far  aa  waa  eoaairtont  with  atahilito,  a 
second  story  of  galleries  waa  begun  at  a  lower  level,  teacuad 
by  a  new  staircase.  This  was  succeeded  by  a  third,  or  a 
fourth,  and  sometimee  even  by  a  fifth.  When  a4}acent 
boiial  ataaa  beiongod  to  sanbora  of  the  some  ChriatiaB 
confraternity,  or  by  gift  or  purchase  fell  into  the  some 
hands,  communications  were  opened  between  the  reepective 
oemetoriee,  which  thus  sprmd  laterally,  and  gradually 
aoqiairod  that  ooormona  oztoot  which,  **  ovon  when  thoir 
hbaloaa  dineasiona  ara  raduead  t6  their  right  aiaaiare^ 
form  an  immcnso  work."*  This  could  only  be  i  xccuted  by 
a  large  and  powerful  Christian  community  unimpeded  by 
legal  enactments  or  police  regulations,  "a  living  witnaM 
of  ite  immense  developaiaat  oonoifopdiag to  the  importance 
of  the  capital"  But  alttoogli,  aa  wo  bava  Isaid,  in  ordinary 
timee  there  was  no  necessity  for  secrecy,  yet  when  the  peace 
of  tho  ehnreh  was  broken  by  the  fierce  and  often  protracted 
pnaealiow  of  tha  baathan  onparon,  it  baeaaio  aMntial  to 

•  Kaamm's  4hoasa  eiaawle  «f  aa  aadsat  tafU-dkoBtaor.  estaod. 
IM  IMf  iBlo  a  ostsoeM>.  iw  prtTttrim  aoMHrtaiMaa  additions  roead 
a  till  a  eatacemb  was  sstsMhtod.  Is  that  of  tb*  Ounttwr  of  Bt 
Bomllllll,  tniiWllnnnllrHnitinrl  irllh  i  Knirilnul— '  -*  ^-x"*--. 
aad  tta  eataasMb  el  ««,  Nonas  aad  AaUUeue  ea  tto  Aviiiaa  anl 

*ldsatlBB«a^ 
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Adopt  Dfecantiona  to  wnWil  the  «Dtranco  to  tho  cemeleriei, 
whidi  Mounc  the  Umffcmj  hiding-plAces  of  the  Chriatkn 
fagitiTes,  «nd  to  baflk  tilt  Mwch  of  their  pureaen.  To 
these  aturmy  pcriuda  we  inaj  tufely  a&sign  the  alteratiotu 
which  ma/  be  traced  ia  the  tUircasea,  which  are  eometimee 
•hntptly  cut  off,  kwiag  a  gap  requiring  a  ladder,  and  the 
formation  of  secret  passagoe  commutucating  with  tks 
(umaria,  and  through  them  with  the  open  coaatiy. 

When  the  atorma  of  pereecatioa  ceaaed  and  Chriatiamtj 
had  beoonw  the  imperial  faith,  the  evil  fmitaol  ptoiperi^ 
were  not  alow  to  appear.  Onneterj  iotenient  became  a 
regular  trado  in  the  hainla  of  the  /ossores,  or  grave  diggers, 
who  appsar  to  hare  eatabliahed  a  kiai  of  property  in  the 
Oataoombe,  and  whoae  greed  of  gain  led  to  uat  deatme- 
Hon  of  tho  religious  paintings  with  which  tho  waJb  were 
decorated,  for  the  qaarryiog  of  fresh  ioculi,  to  which  wq 
]mf»  ■Ina^  lUnded.  Mooomental  epilapha  reoord  the 
wwinliiM  of  A  (MiT*  from  Um  XoMorai^  in  naoy  cases 
during  fhe  life  ^«  of  tte  individual,  not  vnfrequentlj 
stating  the  price.  A  very  cariooa  fresco,  found  in  the 
oemeterr  of  Oallietua,  preserved  by  the  engravings  of  the 
Mrliar  invaatigntoca  (Bottari,  torn,  il  p.  126,  Ut.  99), 
represents  &  "  fossor"  with  his  lamp  in  his  hand  and  his  pick 
over  his  shoulder,  and  his  tools  lying  abont  him.  Above 
il  the  inscription,  "  Diogenes  Fosaor  io  Pace  depositos." 

Oar  iMiee  forhida  oa  to  enter  on  any  detailed  description 
of  tilt  maooe  whaok  eorer  the  walli  ud  oeilings  of  the 
burial-chapels  in  tho  richest  abundance.  It  must  flufRec 
to  aay  that  the  earliest  examples  are  only  to  bo  distin- 
gaiiiMd  ham  the  moml  dMontioM  om^loyed  by  their 
pagan  eontemporariea  (aa  seen  at  Pompeti  and  elsewhere) 
by  the  abeence  of  all  that  was  immoral  or  idolatrooa,  and 
that  it  was  only  very  slowly  and  timidly  that  any  distinctly 
fcligioaa  lepreeentationa  were  iatrodaoed.  Theee  ware  at 
Snt  puely  syKbolieal,  meaningleM  to  nj  bat  ft  Ohriillui 
eye,  eiich  as  the  Vine,  the  Good  Shepherd,  the  Rheep, 
the  Fisherman,  the  Fiah,  dec    Even  the  pevsonages  of 

pcamad  into  A*  MvviN  of  wify 


fla  17.— Fmco  C«iUi>s.    From  Zodo. 

1h*  NbjMU,  btclmlat  ■!  Ui«  top  tnd  gotat  Io  t>i<  richt,  cr*— <1.)  Tb*  pan- 
Ijtle  eaiTTlnf  hia  bid;  (1.)  TIm  trrcr.  biukcu  (all  of  fntioaUi  (t.)  Ralilivx 
e(  Laiaraii  (4.)  D«nl«J  ta  U>*  Ikai  icL;  (S.)  Jouti  iwkDowad  bjr  Um  i»h; 
(IJ  J«aahv«ailMilfa(th|  04  MeMifMUa<  UMiMki  (&}  «Mh saS tts «ot» 

^^^^  AkMH^M^ 


Si  JcoahvooiHa 
ttSMMbtte 


art,  and  Orpheu:?,  taming  the  wild  beasts  with 
hia  lyi^  lymboliaed  the  peaceful  sway  of  Christ;  and 
njMa^  daa  to  tto  fliiM%  MH,  mpNMntid  tho  fWimr 


triumphing  over  the  allarementi  of  eensuol  plcaaorc  Hi9 
person  of  Ghriat  appoorsd  bat  nstif,  «nd  tlieB  oommonly 
simply  as  the  diief  personage  in  aa  Uatorieal  pietoft.  Tho 
events  depicted  from  our  Lord's  life  are  but  few,  and  alwaya 
conform  rigidly  to  the  aama  traditional  type.  The  meet 
freqaeot  «M  the  mincia  at  Oaaa,  the  moltiidieation  of  tlia 
loaves  and  fiahes,  the  paralytic  carrying  hisberl,  the  heab'ng 
of  the  woman  with  the  iasiie  of  blood,  tho  raiaing  of 
Laurus,  Zacchseus,  and  the  triumphal  entry  into  JanuWHn* 
The  G^neifiion,  and  aolfiaota  fropiL  the  Fanioii,  no  wrwr 
repreeentad.  The  agrdo  of  (Ml  Tmlutent  rabjecla  !■ 
equally  limited.  The  meet  floamBai  tM  the  history  of 
Jonah  as  a  ^rpe  of  the  Reaometion,  the  Fall,  Noah 
teoeiTing  the  dore  with  the  oUto  branch,  Abraham'* 
saorilioo  of  Imno,  Moaes  taking  off  hia  ahoea,  David  with 


Fta  18.— FTmoo  Odling.    From  Boda 

Um  nbiMll,  burtMliMi  «  Um  katton  ud  folnf  U  tiM  itgbt. ««— (!■)  Moms 
MHklnctk*  mki  (34  KmIi  mS  ih«  do**:  (IJ  Tlw  ikrM  ehUtfxca  IB  Ui*  far- 
BMOi  (4.)  Abrsham't  MCriScv;  (!•)  Tba  nlrMi*  of  lh«  Imvm. 

tho  oliog^  Danid  in  the  llona*  den,  and  the  Three  Chil- 
dran  in      flary  ftvmoe.  The  mode  of  lepteaenwUon 

is  always  conventional,  the  treatment  of  the  subject  no 
less  than  ita  choice  being  dictated  by  an  authority  to  which 
the  artist  waa  oompaHed  to  bow.  Whatever  be  the  date  of 
the  ori^ual  pietorea,  a  point  on  which  considerable  doabt 
exists,  It  is  tolerably  certain  that  the  existing  frescoe  are 
resturiitions  of  the  8th  or  even  a  later  century,  from  which 
the  character  of  the  earlier  work  can  only  veij  imparfectlj 
be  diMoveied.  AS  tte  ttoro  velneUe  of  theae  paittHnge 
have  been  reproduced  in  Mr  Parker's  magnificent  series 
of  photographs  taken  in  the  Catacombs  by  the  roagnesiuin 
light.  Ta»  eontrast  between  theee  rude  inartistic  ]*er- 
fonaaiMea  and  the  finiahed  drawings,  which  profess  to  be 
aerarate  copies,  in  Pertef a  eostly  work,  fully  warrants  the 
late  Dean  Milman's  severe  etric  Uirca  on  that  "  beautiful 
book," — "so  beautiful  as  to  be  utterly  worthleea  to  the  archie- 
ologist  and  hiatorian,  whidi  wanta  only  two  thinga, — troth 
and  fidelity."  Not  the  frescos  alone,  but  also  every  point 
of  interest  in  the  plan,  structure,  and  decoration  of  the 
Catacombs  has  been  ilfautitted  bf  Mr  Parker  in  the  same 
aerito  of  phofeognphi^  ea  onminMioQ  of  wlkieh  ia  elmoat 
aa  initiwtivo  m  •  penonal  vfaJt  to  tin  OatMcnla 
themselves.* 


Mr  Parka's  lavaloabts  mlm  of  Roman  photographs  may  i 
at  tha  librarj  «f  the  Beath  Kaosiiigtaa  Maaram,  sad  at  Mr  Stanford's, 
Chailag  Onm,  as  waB  as  la  the  Ashaetoui  Mussaa,  siid  tke  BedlsUa 

 r,r  * 
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Bejood  Itome  and  iU  lobarba  the  moat  remarkable 
(Vutiu  Catacombs  are  those  in  the  vicinity  of  Naples, 
lescribcd  by  Pelliccia  (Z)«  Christ.  Eecl.  PolU.,  vol  ir. 
D:iMrt.  5),  and  in  a  aeparatd  treatise  by  Bellerman. 
fiua  ol  them  are  also  given  by  Agincourt  in  his  great 
fork  on  Christian  Art,  These  catacombs  differ  materi- 
iHr  from  those  of  Rom?.  They  were  certainly  originally 
iUoeKjiurhes,  and  the  hardness  of  the  rock  has  mode 
it  eoastruction  practicable  of  wide,  lofty  corridors,  and 
fpicioat  halls,  very  anlike  the  narrow  galleries  and  con- 
acted  chambers  in  the  Roman  cemeteries.  The  mode 
i  interment,  however,  is  the  same  as  that  practised  in 
imt,  and  the  loeuli  and  areotoiia  differ  but  little  in  the 
tta  The  walls  and  ceilings  are  covered  with  fresco 
^tiDgs  of  different  dates,  in  some  cases  lying  one  over 
'i*  other.  This  catacomb  contains  an  unquestionable 
enaple  of  a  chareh,  divided  into  a  nave  and  chancel,  with 
I  nde  itone  altar  and  bishop's  seat  behind  it.  At  Syracuse 
liio  there  are  very  extensive  catacombs  known  as  "  the 
GntUv  of  St  John."  They  are  also  figured  by  Agincourt, 
ud  described  by  Denon  ( Voyage  en  Sidle  et  Malu). 
Deaon  considers  them  of  pagan  origin,  and  to  have  passed 
Christians.  He  speaks  of  an  entire  underground 
atj  with  several  stories  of  larger  and  smaller  streets, 
Inures,  and  cross  ways,  cat  out  of  the  rock;  at  the  intersec- 
Bbq  0/  the  croBsways,  are  immense  circular  halls  of  a  bottle 
A^,  like  s  glass-house  furnace,  lighted  by  air  shafts.  The 
iiQeries  are  generally  very  narrow,  furnished  on  each  side 
^  arched  tombs,  and  communicating  with  family 
xpclcliral-chambers  closed  originally  by  locked  doors,  the 


Fia.  19. — PIm  of  tli«  C«tacou>li«  of  St  John,  Syractue. 

of  the  hinges  and  staples  being  still  visible.  The 

are  in  many  places  coated  with  stucco  adorned  with 
fitKos,  including  palms,  doves,  labara,  and  other  Christian 
■jobola.  A  more  complete  ex- 
uiinstioQ  of  this  interesting 
(enetery  is  much  needed.  The 
{TuTind-plans   (figs.    19,  20), 

A^ncourt,  of  the  cato- 
<9ubAnd  of  one  of  the  circular 

show  how  widely  it  dif- 
'ui  in  irrangement  from  the 
liomso  f^l9  combs.  The  fre- 
o.ncDc^  of  blind  possjigea  and  of 
fwnlar  chambers  will  bo  no- 
t'eed.  u  well  as  the  very  largo 
unrnhfr  of  bodies  in  the  cruciform 
fweaaes.  apparently  amounting 
la  :ae  instance  to  nineteen.  Agincourt  remarks  that  this 
cnactery  *-  gives  an  idea  of  a  work  executed  with  design 


Fia  20.— Plan  of  Circttlir  H»ll, 
Catacomlw  of  St  JoUn,  Syis- 
COM.    From  Agincourt. 


and  leisure,  and  with  means  very  different  from  tbuM  at 
command  in  )>roducing  the  Cit-icombs  uf  Rome." 

Denon  abo  describes  catacombs  at  Malta  near  the  ancient 
capital  of  the  island.  The  passages  were  all  cut  in  a  close- 
grained  stone,  and  are  very  narrow,  with  arched  ceilings, 
running  very  irregularly,  and  ramifying  in  all  directions. 
The  greater  part  of  the  tombs  stand  on  either  side  of  the 
galleri&i  in  square  reccs<ios  (like  the  table-tombs  of  the 
Roman  Catacombs),  and  are  rudely  fashioned  to  imitate 
san:ophagi.  The  interments  are  not  nearly  so  numerous  as 
in  o'her  catacombs,  nor  are  there  any  vestiges  of  pointing, 
sculpture,  or  inscriptionj.  At  Taormina  in  Sicily  is  a 
Saraceuic  catacomb,  also  figured  by  Agincourt.  The  main 
corridor  is  12  feet  wide,  having  three  or  more  ranges  of 
loculi  on  either  side,  running  longitudinally  into  the  rock, 
each  originally  closed  by  a  stone,  bearing  an  inscription. 

Passing  to  Egypt, 
a  small  Christian  cata- 
comb has  been  recent- 
ly discovered  at  Alex- 
andria, and  described 
and  figured  by  De' 
Rossi.  1  The  Ion'' 
here  also  are  set  end- 
ways to  the  passage. 
The  walls  are  abun- 
dantly decorated  with 
pmiutings,  one  of  n 
liturgical  character. 
But  the  most  exten- 
sive catacombs  at 
Alexandria  are  thcne 
of  iEgypto-Qreck  ori- 
gin, from  tba  largest 
of  which,  according  to 
Strabo  (lib.  zviL 
795),  the  quarter 
where  it  is  placed  had 
the  name  of  the  Ne- 
cropolis. The  plan,  it 
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'  .s<,xtK/ii  uf  s  Otilery  In  C«tscoDib 
at  AUisndris.    From  Agioconrt 


21  —  ri.ni  of  Catacomb  at  Alex- 
andria.   From  Agineoort. 

will  be  seen,  is  remarkable  for  its  regularity  (figs.  21,  22). 
Here,  too,  the  graves  run  endways  into  the  rock.  Other 
catacombs  in  the  vici- 
nity of  the  same  cilv 
are  described  \j\ 
Pocock  and  other  tr.i 
vellera,  and  are  figured 
by  Agincourt 

Subterranean  ceme- 
teries of  the  general 
character  of  thoee  de- 
scribed are  very  frequent  in  all  Southern  and  Eastern 
countries.  A  vast  necropolis  in  the  environs  of  Saida,  the 
ancient  Sidun,  is  described  in  Kenan's  Mittidn  en  Phenicie, 
and  figured  in  Tbobois's  plates.  It  consists  of  a  series  of 
apartments  approached  by  staircases,  the  sides  pierced  with 
sepulchral  recesses  running  lengthwise  into  the  rock. 

The  rock-hewn  tombs  of  Etruria  scarcely  come  under  the 
category  of  catacombs,  in  the  usual  sense,  being  rather 
independent  family  burial-places,  grouped  together  in  a 
necropolis.  They  are,  however,  far  too  remarkable  to  be 
altogether  passed  over.  Thc&o  sepulchres  are  usually 
hollowed  out  of  the  face  of  low  cliffs  on  the  side  of  a  hill 
They  sometimes  rise  tier  above  tier,  and  are  sumctimcs  alJ 
on  the  same  level  "  facing  each  other  as  in  streets,  and 
branching  off  laterally  into  smaller  lanes  or  alleys;"  and 
occasionally  forming  "a  sjjacioua  square  or  piaua  sur- 


'  BuiUliito  di  Ar«M*ologia  C^eiUiaM,  hoTair.ber  1804^ 
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rounded  by  toinb^  initeacl  of  hoaaes"  (Dennis,  Citte$ 
and  Cftnetfritt  of  StrunOf  roL  iL  p.  31).  The  construo- 
doD  of  the  tombs  commonly  ke«pt  vp  the  tame  analogy 
betweeo  the  cities  of  the  livinf^  and  thoM  of  the  dead. 
Theii-  plan  is  for  the  moat  part  that  of  a  house,  with 
a  door  of  entrance  and  passage  leading  into  a  central 
chamber  or  atnum,  with  others  of  smaller  site  opening  from 
It,  each  having  a  stone-hewn  bench  or  triclinium  on  three 
of  its  aides,  on  which  the  dead,  frequently  a  pair  of  corpses 
side  by  side,  were  laid  as  if  at  a  banquet  These  benches 
are  often  hewn  in  the  form  of  couches  with  pillows  .at 
one  end,  and  the  legs  carved  in  relief  The  ceilings  have 
the  representation  of  beams  and  rafters  cut  in  the  rock, 
la  some  instances  arm-chairs,  carved  out  of  the  living  rock, 
stand  between  the  doors  of  the  chambers,  and  the  walls 
above  are  decorated  with  the  semblance  of  suspended 
ahielda.  The  walls  are  often  covered  with  paintings  in  a 
very  simple  archaic  style,  in  red  and  black.  As  a  typical 
example  of  the  Etruscan  tombs  we  give  the  plan  and  section 
(figs.  23,  24)  of  the  GroUa  della  Sedxa  at  Cervetri  from 


Fia.  S3.— PlsD  of  s  Tomb  at  Cervetri.    FVom  DeoDl*. 

Dennis  (pp.  32,  S.5).  The  tomba  in  some  instances  form 
■abterraoean  groups  more  analogous  to  the  general  idea  of 
a  catacomb.   Of  this  nature  is  the  very  remarkable  cemetery 


Fia  \i.  — S«e{ion  of  tha  Tomb  of  Ibe  SeaU  and  &bi«ld«,  CerrttH. 

From  QeniiU. 

at  Poggio  Qajella,  near  Chiusi,  the  ancient  Clusium,  of  a 
portion  of  the  principal  story  of  which  the  woodcut  (fig.  25) 
is  a  plan.  The  most  remarkable  of  these  sepulchral  chsm- 
ben  is  a  large  circular  ball  about  25  feet  ia  diameter, 


supported  by  a  huge  cylindrical  pillar  hewn  from  t}>o  rock. 
Opening  out  of  this  and  the  other  chambers,  and  connecting 
them  together,  are  a  series  of  low  winding  paasagea  or 


Fia  25.— J^laa  of  a  portion  of  the  principal  ttory  in  the  Poggio 
O^ella.    From  Dcnnli. 

cunievli,  just  large  enough  for  a  man  to  creep  through  on 
all  fours.  No  plausible  suggestion  has  been  offered  as  to 
the  purpose  of  these  mysterious  burrows,  which  cannot  fail 
to  remind  ua  of  the  labyrinth  which,  according  to  Yarro'i 
description  as  quoted  by  Pliny  {Ilitt.  Nat.,  lib.  zxxvi.  c. 
19,  {  4),  was  the  distinguishing  mark  of  Porsena's  tomb^ 
and  which  have  led  some  adventurous  archaeologists  to 
identify  this  sepulchre  with  that  of  tlio  groat  king  of 
Etruria  (Dennis,  v.i ,  p.  393,  jf.) 

AnTHOBrriBS.— Aringhl,72oma5o<tfmxn«i/  Boldotti,  OMermsKmf; 
^oiio,IlomaSoUerranea:  Uottari,  ScuHure  tt  pUture  tagrt;  pairucci, 
Cimetero  degli  Antichi  Ebrei ;  Arte  CriMiana  ;  Le  Blnnt,  Intcri)Mu>ni 
CKrfticHne*;  Fabictti,  liueriplionwii  AtUiqvarum  Erplicatio;  I.upl 
Disaertalxo ;  Uabiilon, /<«r /(ahcum;  DcCultuignolorutn  saneloruin; 
■Wbarton  Haniott,  Ttttlmonif  of  tht  Catae<nnbt;  Martieny,  Diction- 
nairt  dm  ArUiquith  OwHimnet ;  Uommaen,  "The  Roman  Cat«. 
comb*,'*  Conlemp.  JUtiev.  May  1871  ;  Marchi,  Monumcnii  delU  arti 
eritliaHi  primitive  ;  Nortlicote  and  Brownlow,  Rmna  Solterranea  ; 
Panviniua,  Dt  rilu  leptlicndi  mortuo* ;  J.  H.  Parker,  C.  B.,  Tin 
Arthceology  of  Rome,  The  Cataeomb*  ;  Perret,  LeM  Cataeoinbe*  dt 
Rome  ;  Raoal  Rochette,  Tdbltau  des  CaUicombet:  Richeniont  (Comta 
DeaboMaynn  de),  A'ourellen  tfitde*  nir  let  ecUaeotnlx^ Roiiiniutt ;  ]te' 
Roiai,  Interipttonet  Chrittutiur;  Roma  SoUerranea;  Seroux  d'Agin* 
court,  HiUoirt  dt  tari  par  let  monumenti ;  Smith  and  Chectbam, 
Dietiimary  nf  CluriitianAnlijuUiit.  (£•  V.) 


CATATjEPSY  (from  tcaraXyp^K,  a  seizure)  ia  a  term 
applied  to  a  nervous  affection  characterized  by  the  sudden 
suspension  of  sensation  and  volition,  accompanied  with  a 
peculiar  rigidity  of  the  whole  or  of  certain  muscles  of  the 
body.  The  subjects  of  catalepsy  are  in  most  instances 
females  of  highly  nervous  temperament.  The  exciting 
cause  of  an  attack  ia  usually  mental  emotion  operating 
either  suddenly,  as  in  the  case  of  a  fright,  or  more 
gradually  in  the  way  of  prolonged  depression.  Ths  symp- 
toms presented  vary  in  different  cases,  and  even  in  the 
same  individual  in  different  attocka  Sometimes  the 
typical  features  of  the  disease  are  exhibited  in  a  state  of 
completa  insensibility,  together  with  a  atatue-like  appear- 


ance of  the  body  which  will  retain  any  attitude  it  may  b« 
made  to  assume  during  the  continuance  of  the  attack.  In 
this  condition  the  whole  organic  and  vital  functions  oppeor 
to  be  reduced  to  the  lowest  possible  limit  consistent  v.-itU 
Life,  and  to  such  a  degree  as  to  simulate  actual  death.  At 
other  times  considerable  mental  excitement  will  accompany 
the  cataleptic  symptoms,  and  the  patient  will  sing  or  utter 
passionate  exclamations  during  the  fit,  being  all  the  while 
quite  unconscious.  The  attack  may  be  of  short  duration, 
passing  off  within  a  few  minutes.  It  may,  however,  last 
for  many  hours,  and  in  some  rare  instances  persist  foi 
several  days ;  and  it  is  conceivable  that  in  such  rases  the 
npiMiaraoccs  presented  jnight  be  miatakea  fur  real  death. 
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I  {«  alleged  to  Lavu  occauon&lljr  happened.    Catalt|  .ty 
ttoagt  to  tha  cIom  oi  funotiooal  nenroa*  diK»(lon»  ot 
wiiA  dM  jMtbology  is  but  Uttb  nndsntood,  imiog  to  til* 
unoer  io  whidi  morbid  phyucal  and  psychical  ccti  Jitionb 
n  nixed  opu    AJtbongh  it  is  sold  to  occur  ia  persons 
iporfeet  iMsItli,  carafnl  iaqoiry  will  usual]/  mwd  aoiM 
■pMtoi*  from  the  Bonoii  atat^aiis  ahowa  bytjie  erMter 
lunber  of  th«  noordod  taim.   More  pftrticalarly  ts  this 
i.f  fi'uj jicj,  in  wLoin  some  form  tA  incti.sin.ul  di  r,i;i^'t'.- 
wat  will  generally  be  fouod  to  bare  preceded  tbe  cata- 
tptte  affaetioa.  OitaleiMf  ia  aaaMUmM  aatocktaJ  irhli 
pilepsy  and  with  grave  forms  of  mental  disease.  Tn 
idiaary  cases,  however,  the  mental  phenomena  bear  cioea 
aKmblanoe  to  thoae  witaeesed  in  hyateria,  with  vhich 
iMaaa  eatalapagr,  tkaoffii  not  idaaticai,  hat  rery  close 
tkuet.   In  maay  of  tbo  aoblteta  ol  eataJepay  there 
ippeais  to  be  a  teniBrkablo  weakness  of  the  will,  whereby 
be  tendency  to  bpse  into  tbe  cataleptic  state  ia  not 
voated  bvt  rather  in  some  meaniM  aMOOn^jed,  and 
ittacb  may  thus  be  induces!  hy  the  most  trivial  circum 
^tsncea.    From  what  has  bceu  sluled  it  follows  thai  liio 
iuc^e«sful  treatment  of  each  a  disease  as  catalepsy  must 
iepend  apoa  the  due  recognition  of  both  ita  oomnal  and 
aieotal  Triation&    Whfl*  dio  alato  of  heaidi  irtn  demand 
tbe  attention  of  the  physician,  his  skill  and  judgment  will 
be  uo  less  urgently  called  fur  in  dealing  with  the  mental 
tad  moral  characteristica  manifeatod  in  each  particular 
tm.^  Dr  Chamben  haa  abown  that  efTorts  directed  to 
obtUD  oommand  of  the  patieot'k  will,  so  ss  to  compel  her 
h:i:at  to  the  utmost  the  inclin.it i  u  to  fall  into  the 

ut<kleptio  state,  maj  succeed  in  caring  ereo  ucgraTated 
u«pl«  «f  thia  ^Mua.    8ae  Eowanr,  Hntnu, 

SOKtrUfBOLiaM. 

CATALONIA  (in  Spanish,  Cataluna),  an  old  pronnce 
of  Spain  and  principality  of  the  crowa  of  AragoD,  trian- 
golu  io  ehape,  and  fotning  the  necth-eaet  oomar  of  the 
Vmiania,  Kaa  betwaen  40^30'  and  48*51'  V.  lat..  and 
0*16' and  3' 21'  E.  lo  ng.,  and  ia  bounded  on  the  N.  by 
tb«  Pyreoeea,  W.  by  Aragon,  S.  by  Valencia,  E,  by  the 
Vediterraiiean.  The  greatest  breadth  is  130  milea,  the 
pwlest  length  185  miles  ;  area,  12,483  square  milea. 
Tbaeotst,  which  is  partly  sandy,  partly  rocky,  extends  about 
-iO  milea  ;  the  harbours  are  mostly  unprotected  from  the 
*>od.  The  aurfaoe  ia  much  broken  bj  apuia  of  the 
V^noaM,tiwdiraelion of whicih fa  generallyionClu  Rnnning 
•«ifti-we<it  to  rorth  east,  and  united  on  the  north  with  one 
«f  Uie  offsets  of  the  Pyrenees,  is  the  range  of  the  Sierra 
Liens,  which  biiacta  t^  prorince,  and  forms  ita  central 
>u«aiied.  Tha  prindDal  nnra  are  tho  Tar,  tha  Llobro- 
■lat,  aad  tha  Ebro,  whidi  all  mn  into  tha  M aditerranean. 
Nt>ne  of  them  is  navigable.  TLo  climafc,  iu  spite  of 
f'^neot  miflts  and  raina,  sodden  changee  of  tomperatore, 
aod  oeemional  great  mid-day  beat,  ia  healthy  anl  fftVonntUa 
to  Tsgetation.  The  soil  is  light  and  loamy.  Amontnt  tbo 
»cks  of  the  proviaco  may  b©  mentioned  granite,  cbiaatolite 
•clujts,  porphyry  and  lava.  Near  Olot,  towarda  the  north- 
t^ti  >«  a  diatiKt  containing  extinct  Tolcaooea.  Oolitic 
luMilona  ia  foond  in  iSbit  neighbonihood  of  Figoeraa  ;  and 
u»  other  Irtcalitiaa,  nummulitic  and  5fi ucene  deposits  are 
Rpreientsd.  Mining  is  not  much  prosecuted ;  but  copper, 
HOC,  manganese,  marble,  sulphur,  and  coal  are  worked,  and 
tiwh  salt  in  abondanea  ia  procured  from  Cardona.  The 
*l|tliliMl  of  Catalonia  ▼aries  according  to  the  altitude  and 
nature  of  different  regions.  The  dwarf-palm,  orange,  lime, 
!ud  ehve  grow  in  the  wanner  traeta ;  and  on  tbe  higher 
pouds  tha  thorn-apple,  pomegranate,  myrtle,  eapsrto,  and 
ataths  flourisL  There  is  much  woodland,  ^)ut  meadows 
•■d  pastures  are  rare.  Maize,  nuUet^  rye,  flax,  liquorice, 
nd  Irnits  of  all  aorta — eapeciallj  tSOB,  almonda,  oranges, 
Vi  mliwta^  Md  ehaatnnta'am  Ko^ocod.  Wheat 


sufScicnt  for  one-fourtb  of  the  population  is  grown,  and 
the  vine  is  exteoaivaly  coltivatad.  few  cattU,  Wt  nomban 
of  aheep,  goata,  and  awina  are  roared.  Game  ii  ptantifU^ 

and  the  fisheries  on  the  coast  are  excellent.  The  exports 
are  chiefly  fruits,  cork,  aud  \\mt&.  The  wines  are  lor  the 
most  part  rough  and  strong,  though  some  are  very  good, 
eapecially  when  matured.  ^Tbey  are  much  used  to  adulterate 
thoae  of  Oporto,  or,  after  undergoing  the  operation  termed 
ccmpagt,  are  passed  off  as  Bordeaux  wines  in  France.  Tho 
beat  of  them,  "pnorolo"  ia  chiefly  known  in  England 
tottder  (ha  ditcaia*  of  aeoond  or  third-iate  port;  il 


tnurt  Tijed  in  the  military  ho'^iii'r'.lfl  of  Amrrim  diin'nE^  She 
C'lvd  Wur.  The  imports  are  ciiictly  textiles,  coal,  coke, 
machinery  of  all  kinds,  and  salt-fish.  The  ralue  of  import* 
in  1870  waa  Xd,9»6,143 ;  of  the  exports,  X2,884«306 ; 
tha  km  of  tiie  halanet  of  X3,l  11,837  againit  Catakni* 
being  partly  borne  by  the  other  provinces  of  and  to 

a  great  extent  paid  in  winea,  fraita,  and  corks.  Tiie  value 
of  ezporta  to  the  Spanish  American  ooloniea  in  187S 
pTCPetlpd  £2,220,000.  The  manufactures  of  Catalouia  are 
cotton,  Bilk,  woollen  goods,  brandy,  paper,  cordage,  and 
flrearma.  The  Catalonians  are  a  frugal,  sharp-witted,  and 
indnatnona  people,  having  moch  national  pida,  and  aatroi^ 
mdationary  apirii  Thajr  an  Satinet  in  origin  tnm  tho 
other  inhabitants  cf  Spain,  from  whom  they  differ  both 
in  their  dialect  and  costume  and  in  their  great  energy  and 
their  love  of  enterprize.  Irrigation,  careful  busbsuidiy,  wd 
railroad  communication  have  much  developed  the  reaonrcea 
of  their  country,  in  themselvea  exeeUent ;  and  |^ere  are 
many  manufacturing  t  jwus  and  industrial  establiahmenta. 
Catalonia  ia  divided  into  tbe  provincoa  Qerooa,  fiaroelona, 
TaitBfonn,  nnd  Leridi.  Ita  diief  towns  are  the  porta  of 
Rosas,  Mataro,  Tarragona,  and  t!ie  capital  Barcelona; 
and  Tortoaa,  Gerona,  Figueras,  Lenda,  and  Mautesa.  Ihe 
popnlatioa,  in  1667.  waa  1,744,520. 

Cbtahmia  waa  eoa  ef  Ibs  first  of  the  Rooian  possnsions  ia  8pein» 
•ad  tmasd  tha  aefth-sastem  portion  of  Hitpama  Tturatommmk, 
About  170  It  was  aeoipicd  by  th«  Alans  and  Qotbag  sod  tboa  eama 
to  be  called  OsfAatoaM,  whsnco  the  modem  name  of  ths  proviaea. 
It  wu  taken  poMeasioD  of  by  the  Berbers  in  712,  who  wm  in  turn 
liisposseMcd  by  tha  Spsnisras  and  the  troops  of  Charlemsgn*  in  7U, 
and  was  after  that  ruled  by  Fr«nch  counts,  who  soon,  howaver,  made 
tbamsalvaa  tnd*p«ndtnt  of  Francs.  By  tbe  maniacs  of  Count  Ray« 
moad  Beisnger  of  Barcelona  with  Pctxonills  of  Aragon.  in  1197, 
C'«tsloaia  becaoM  saasxed  to  lbs  latter  prorince  ;  but  this  anion 
was  fraqaently  levered.  In  1840,  when  Pbilip  IV.  atUmpted  to 
deprive  Catalonia  of  its  rights  and  privileges,  it  gave  itself  up  to 
Louis  Xlll.  of  Frsnce.  It  wsa  restored  to  Spidn  in  1469,  and  waa 
once  more  occupied  by  the  French  from  1694  to  1097.  Undw 
Pbilip  V.  Cslaloois.  in  I7U,  waa  dsprived  of  iu  Cortes  sad  liberties. 
From  1808  to  18IS  it  was  hsU  tqr  France.  It  was  the  scene  of 
civilvarlniaSBbaadofinipettmtmohitieoaiyefaiatiaBatn  the 
Carttatwar. 

CATAMARCA,  or,  in  its  full  form,  8an  Fxekatoo 
nn  CaTatcanca,  the  capital  of  tbe  province  of  the  aame 
namo  in  tho  Argentine  RepoUie,  ia  eitonted  In  W 
20'  S.  lat  nvA  66°  25'  W.  long.  It  is  pretty  regularly 
built,  has  a  large  square,  with  au  obelisk  in  memory  of  the 
achievement  of  national  independence,  and  numbers  among 
its  public  boildinfin  anall  townhoaae,a  fort,  a  Frandacan 
monastery,  and  a  Santa  Teraan  eonTent  The  old  catabOah* 
ment  of  the  Mercedarios,  for  some  time  possessed  by  tbe 
Jesuits,  now  serves  as  a  high  achooL  The  import  trade, 
even  of  European  gooda,  ii  eooaideinble^  as  tbe  town  ia  a 
centre  of  distribution  for  an  extensive  and  flourishing  die- 
trict  Dned  figs,  wine,  brandy,  and  cotton  are  tbe  principal 
articles  of  export;  tho  copper,  for  which  the  province  is  so 
well  known*  ia  from  another  diatiict.  Tbe  present  town 
of  Oatunaiea  oady  dalm  from  1685,  whan  it  replaced  O* 
old  town  of  Chacra,  the  ruins  of  which  are  still  to  be  seen 
a  short  distance  to  the  north,  at  a  spot  which  was  found 
both  unhealthy  and  exposed  to  innodation.  Chacra  had 
ahoitly  b^on^  ia  1679,  been  efpoiBtBd  capital  inatead 
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of  San  Joan  da  Londra*,  which  bad  bMft  fooncUd  ia 
1658.   fMoktioa  abovt  600a 

OATANU.  tin  siMiMit  Catana,  a  city  md  RMport  of 
Sicilj  and  the  chief  town  of  a  province,  h  dtu  ite!  n  the  east 
ooast  of  the  island,  at  the  foot  of  the  southern  projections 
of  Mount  Etna,  about  60  miles  by  raii  from  Messina,  in 
87'  28'  20'  N.  Ut.  and  15"  5'  15 "  E.  long.  It  ia  <^no  of 
the  most  important  and  attractive  cities  in  the  island,  and 
has  a  fiiw  appeiarance  from  the  sea.  It*  atreeta  are  wide, 
regolA;  alia  finafarjMTad  with  bioelui  flUava;  And  not 
odIj  ita  paUi«  trauduDga  1ml  a  large  immber  of  III  privato 
nuuisioDsarc  Hpacions  and  liatidsiiriii'  structures  of  lava  and 
UmeetoDo  ornamented  with  marble.  Among  ite  cburcb«s, 
which  namher  upwards  of  a  hundred,  the  first  place  is  held 
by  tbo  cathedjTil,  originally  founded  by  Roger  I.  in  1 09 1 ,  but 
for  Uio  most  part  rebuilt  since  the  earthquake  of  1693; 
and,  at  the  head  of  its  monastic  institutions  stands  tbo 
graat  Beoadictina  abbaj  of  fian  Nicole,  which  ooeapiaa  aa 
area  of  about  tl  Mm,  tad  ktt  hardly  mova  Hmh  two  or 
thrvp  Vuiidings  of  the  samo  Uidin  Europe  to  bo  l  n.pared 
with  It.    lu  first  foandatton  dates  from  when  the 

Benedictinea  removed  from  llw  Iowa  of  Niooloei  fnrther 
«p  the  slope  of  Moont  Etna,  where  they  bad  be«n  settled 
smce  1S59 ;  but  the  present  buildings  were  erected  in  the 
bogiu:ii!ig  of  the  18th  century  by  Contini  of  Rome.  The 
church  ia  prindpallf  naaarkablo  for  a  grend  oigao*  with 
•mnty^fro  atopa  and  S916  p^ao,  ham  hgr  Donato  del 
Piano  in  1760.  The  chief  edncattona]  institution  is  the 
anirersity  founded  iu  1445  by  Alphonso  of  Arogou;  it  he^a 
irt  faculties  and  thirty^«ight  prof easors,  and  was  attended 
in  1873  by  2S3  students.  The  library  is  of  considerable 
aztont ;  but  ita  collections  of  antiquities  are  surpassed  by 
those  in  tho  Bi^cari  .Mu^i  uni,  founded  by  Prince  Ignaiio 
Biaoaii  in  the  end  of  the  ISth  centunr.  Th»  aeoato  EouN, 
ttt  tkattn,  tnd  tfio  hoapitals  an  Oa  moat  important  of 
the  other  ^iiiMinfTH :  and  nmiing  tha  associationa  may  be 
mentioned  an  academy  of  sciences  and  a  college  of  the 
fine  arta.  Remains  of  the  Roman  period  aio  nomoiona 
•nd  aztaniiva  j  thur  iadiida  a  thoatray  an  amphitheatre,  an 
odoum,  seranl  baths  known  aa  the  ^gni  Achillei,  a  nnm- 
bur  <  f  toniLs  to  tliij  north-west  of  the  town,  and  a  few 
fragments  of  a  so-called  temole  of  Ceres.  The  theatre  is 
for  tiio  most  part  boriad  mdar  the  dUria  of  iroteaoie  dio- 

turbanreg  ;  nnd  it  btiR  at  different  timefl  served  a  qnarry 
for  more  modern  buildings.  Catania  is  the  seat  of  a  bishop, 
a  prefect,  and  a  court  of  ^>peal,  as  well  aa  the  residence  of 
tha  grand  fffior  of  the  Order  4^  Malta.  It  is  a  place  of  great 
wv^th,  and  is  remarkable  for  the  display  of  ito  festivaLi, 
of  which  the  most  important  is  held  in  August  in  honour 
of  Santa  Agata,  the  patronoaa  of  the  city.  Ita  industry 
and  eommarea  ara  of  oomidocable  fmportMioa;  dlk  and 
linc-n  ftr"  largely  mannfaotured,  and  there  ia  a  regular  nTpnrt 
oi  auiijaur,  ^ruin,  fruits,  macaroni,  oliTea,  and  articl&ii  m 
amber  and  lava.  In  1873  the  sulphur  shipped  aniount«d 
to  67,383  tons.  In  1871  thet«  entered  the- port  2297 
•alUlic  Mid  484  alaam  ships,  with  a  respecttTe  tonnage  of 
97,442  and -102,387  tons.  Tlu  vIua  of  tlie  exports  to 
Great  Britain  in  1874  was  j£160,000.  The  harbour  ia 
small,  and  aooeaaiblo  calfy  to  oompaatiToly  oanD  craft, 
but  another  is  in  courso  of  construction,  which  -t^ll  be 
capable  of  receiving  veuela  of  tho  largest  sixe.  Population 
in  1871,  84,379. 

Th«  »nn"«r.t  Catana  was  founded  (780  B.C.) by  a  colony  from  tba 
neighbouring  city  of  Naxos,  which  wm  itself  foandcd  hr  the  Oial. 
eidiau  of  EuboM.  It  maintained  its  indcpend<>Tic«  tiH  476  B.C., 
when  it  was  taken  hj  Hiero  I.,  who  reiaoved  itJi  inhaVitAiiU  to 
Ijfontini,  and  rcpeopled  the  city  with  a  new  colon;  of  bOW  Syra- 
cnsan  <i  und  rd  equal  number  of  Peloponnesians,  at  the  same  time 
changing  ita  name  to  ifitna.  Boon  after  the  de»th  of  Hiero  the 
former  inhabitants  obtained  poeseaaion  of  the  towu,  wb«&  it  af^ain 
took  the  aamt  of  Oataaa.  Ia  40>  B.a  it  waa  taken  hr  Dioanhis 
af  flyiaflOB^  whiV  liter  plnMaK  lia  eilr  aal  asU^  tha  iaW 


tants  for  «l«v»«,  pf-'.-JiliiT- '  1  t>iTc  iv  liody  of  (^panian  merrcaaiiM, 
In  the  tif«t  Punic  war  it  was  one  of  the  earlieet  snioDg  the  citice 
of  Sicilj  to  submit  to  the  Romans,  and  it  appear*  to  h«ve  afterwards 
oontinui-d  on  friendly  t«rnn  with  them.  In  the  time  of  Cicero  it 
wu  s  flouriithin^  and  we&hhy  city  bat  it  eaiTered  to  severely  from 
the  ravages  of  bextw  Poiupeiut,  that  AngQitu^  ^torward*  cent  a 
colony  ofVetafans  thither.  In  its  more  moa«m  bittor)'  the  principal 
ev«ntj&ra  its oocapation  by  theGothi,  itadcLircniDce  by  i^lisarius, 
ita  sack  by  the  Saiaeena,  its  conquest  by  the  Konnan%  its  dcftruc- 
tion  by  earthquaVo  in  1169,  and  ita  deTaitatioo  by  Henry  VI,,  the 
erection  of  ita  for^rcsa  rjf  R.ji-ci  i  jrhinaby  Frederick  II.,  and  eeveral 
tieg«e  in  the  conrse  of  the  14tb  century,  the  partial  rain  of  its  bar- 
boor  ia  1M9  by  the  eruption  of  Mount  Mtatt  and  its  slmsst  talal 
OTerthrow  by  Ute  earthquake  of  1603. 

CATANZARO,  a  city  of  Italy,  capiul  of  the  prorlnoe 
of  Calabria  mtMiOCe  II.,  Stands  on  the  slope  of  a  lofty  and 
rocky  hill  nt«r  the  Gulf  of  Squillace,  30  miles  S.S.E.  of 
Cosenza.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  bishopric,  and  has  a  cathedral, 
several  churches  and  convents,  a  castle,  built  by  Robert 
Quiaoacd,  a  royal  aoadamy  of  Bcieoeoi,  a  diocaaaa  achool, 
a  ooUago,  a  tbeatM^  •  fotudling  and  two  otbor  botpHda^ 
and  other  ctii\ritG.b1>j  in^ititutioris.  It  has  manufactures  of 
silk,  velvet,  and  woollen  goodii,  and  a  considerable  trade  in 
com  and  wine  and  walnut  oil.  The  most  important  fact  in 
ita  history  is  the  successful  defence  it  made  in  the  16th 
century  against  the  French  general  Lautrec.  In  1783 
many  of  its  principal  bml  iiogiiran  dMlMywl  b|f  MI'MltlH 
guaka.    PopolafcioD,  24,900. 

OATAPULTA,  •  military  engme,  employed  by  tho 
ancient  Grfi-Vs  and  ?u  raans.  It  waa  constructed  of  wood 
and  ropes  m  such  &  way  that  a  sudden  and  forcible  recoil 
could  be  produced,  sufficient  to  project  arrows  and  spears  to 
a  cooaiderable  distmce.  It  is  usually  mentioned  vrith  the 
hatliita,  which  was  employed  for  projecting  heavy  stones  j 
and  in  later  times  the  two  were  often  confovaddl 

CATARACT.  8oa  Ofhtbalmio  Dimabk 

OATAKRH  (f^  tamfi^  to  Iknr  down)  b  *  tans 
employed  to  dpacribn  a  state  of  irritntion  of  the  mucoua 
membrane  of  the  airpassages,  or  what  is  called  in  popular 
language  a  cold.  Ihis  complaint,  io  piwralent  in  damp 
and  cdd  weather,  usually  begins  as  a  naaal  catarrh  or 
cor}-za,  with  a  feeling  of  weight  about  the  forehead  and 
some  degree  of  difficulty  iti  breathing  through  the  ii osf, 
incraaaod  on  Ijring  down,  fita  of  aneating  accompanied 
w^  ft  pvotaaa  watonr  diaclMrga  Irom  tbo  noatrib  and  nym 
soon  follow,  while  the  aense  of  Rrr.rll  and  to  some  extent 
that  of  teste  become  considerably  impaired.  There  ia 
usuaUy  present  somaamouftof  aore  throat  and  of  bronchial 
irritation,  causing  hoaraenesa  and  cou^.  Sometimes  the 
Tocal  apparatus  becomes  so  much  inflamed  O^^iTngwI 
catarrh)  that  temporary  lose  of  voice  r&sults.  There  ia 
always  mora  or  lesa  favariahoeas  and  discomfort,  and 
frequently  aa  ailnmo  aauailifaiiwB  to  oold.  After  two  «r 
three  days  the  symptoms  begin  to  abBtr,  tlin  discharge 
from  the  nostrils  and  chest  becoming  thicker  and  of 
purulent  character,  and  producing  when  dislodged  consider* 
able  relief  to  the  breathing.  On  the  other  hand  th« 
catarrh  may  assume  a  more  serere  aspect  and  pass  into 
some  form  of  pulmonary  inflammation  (see  r'KLSx  Mine). 

A  pacoliar  catenhal  i^ectioa  occasionally  occtirs,  in  an 
apUhmlB  form,  to  wbkfc  tbo  aam*  Inlhimum  la  appliad 

(see  iNfLDENZA). 

Many  remediM  have  been  proposed  with  the  view  of 
cutting  short  a  catarrh,  but  none  of  them  am  ialUBWi^ 
even  where  they  can  be  safely  employed.  In  somo  ouas 
an  opiate  taken  at  the  outset  proves  effectual  for  this  end, 
but  aa  often  it  v  ill  be  found  to  fail  Entire  abstineiico 
from  lipoids  of  every  kind  for  a  period  of  forty-eight  houra 
has  beao  raoommended  ta  anflleiaBt  to  ears  any  eatenh,  bat 
few  wiU  be  found  willing  to  anbmit  to  such  a  r^gTmen. 
Many  persons  appear  to  think  that  they  will  get  rid  of  a 
flold  moatqwiaUj  bgr  oonliaaiaii  l»  0»  tlmn^  Mdebaffilli^ 
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b  dMa^loiityfllMieli  eaa«t,  no  kann  rest^lto.  '  N«vertIicteP3 
i  is  more  thin  probable  that  by  a  brief  eocfinemeot  to  a 
wisui  room  and  the  employnxont  of  meant  to  promote 
penpirattOD  (such  aa  Dover's  powder,  along  with  a  warm 
or  vtpoor  b«Ui}  apeadiar  zeliaf  will  be  obtaiaod  ;  and 
ak  tE  «ifm.li  tM  eouMquMtaM  «tUodant  upon  % 
**  afl^actad  cold."  v,ii;rh  f.re  so  familiar  to  the  experience 
aftfKj  phjnciaa,  will  be  obviated.  Local  applications,  in 
dM  linnnj,Of  iBiwIltfnn  nf  the  Tapoor  of  iodine,  turpentine, 

waBBMiia,  ininirliiiiM  zvImt*  the  OBOomfortable  iealiogi 
in  «he  hmA.   Lattlj  fhe  tiM  of  e  nmir  oonnpoaeil  of  the 

trwnitrato  of  bismuth  has  been  strongly  ri  r  n  ii.c iu!>:i1  ,ii 
Wording  marked  relief  in  nasal  catarrL  Where  attaclLi  of 
catarrh  aro  of  frequent  oocnrrence  no  more  uaafal  propbj- 
Lctic  will  bt  UaaA  then  the  lahitnel  cmjilojiiieAt  of  tkt 

cold  bath. 

The  t«rm  catarrh  ia  now  tiaed  in  medic&l  nomenclature 
IB  a  akiU  wider  aenae  Una  thai  aibove  meationed,  beiof 
mipley«il  to  deoetfbe  a  atate  of  tnitatfoa  of  aaj  nnumia 

n  .'icp  in  the  body  which  accompanied  with  an  abnormal 
limharrt;  of  . its  uaturai  tiecretion,  hoQoe  the  terms  gastric 
catarrh,  niiestinal  catarrh,  iic. 

CATA.WBAS^  aa  Americaa  Indian  tribe  in  North  and 
Booth  OaroUna,  which  haa  now  become  almost  extinct,  hat 
WM  Still  able  at  the  time  of  the  W<ir  of  Tu  Jependence  to 
fanuah  a  Taloable  conUngent  to  tha  South  Carolina  iroopa 
Thej  then  oooi^Hed  a  nmnlier  of  email  towoa  on  tba  nver 
which  still   prc«erve8  their  nnmi?  ;  hut  thf>y  afterwards 
leased  their  laad  and  removed  to  the  territory  of  the  Cbero- 
keet,  with  whom  they  had  been  formerly  at  war  There, 
howtttr,  thof  did  not  lone  mumd,  bat  itlamad  to  a 
imrvaition  in  their  original  ratriat   Tbotr  aflUutiaa  have 
not  been  very  clearly  mado  oat,  but  by  Qallatin  tli  .y  arc 
grouped  with  the  Cherokees,  Cboctawa,  Muakqgees,  and 
NttAaii    Their  language  is  cloeely  allied  to  that  9i  the 
Wacooea  and  the  Caroline  tribe,  and  affords  do  support  to 
Ae  opinion  that  thejc  came  originally  from  Canada,  A 
vocabulary  of  sixty  of  their  words  •..as  published  by  Uale 
10  roloBie  iL  of  the  TroMO^iont     ikt  Jmtrican  StkiM- 
Icyioat  Bomttf  in  1848;  and  n  tnodt  faller  liat— ahonl 
300    ccll'.ctcd  by  Oscar  M.  Lieber,  the  geologist,  in  1856, 
sudc  lis  appearance  in  ▼(dome  ii.  of  CoiUctiom  o/  iJi*  South 
Canliaa  SiMorieal  Seektf,  1858.     Peter  Harria,  the 
KfobtiaaMy  aoldier,  woe  aaid  to  be  the  laat  ennrival  of 
dw  (UUhlooded  Catawbea,  and  the  pieaent  lepreeeotatiTea 
of  the  tri'ito  are  all  hAlf  <:,T:ifsa.    The  pleasant  sound  of  *lio 
Indiaa  name  is  far  more  familiar  in  its  application  to  the 
vtitte  American  wine,  whoee  praiaes  have  been  sung  ao 
ksartily  hy  LongfelloT     The  grape  from  -s-hich  the  wine 
k  o^Uuiitiil  was  dret  di^cuvtr^  about  18Ui,  near  the  banks 
of  the  Cstawba  River,  but  it  is  now  cultivated  extensively 
ia  Uiooia,  Ohio*  and  New  York,  and  etfooiaUj  on  the 
Aena  of  Lake  Erit. 

C»TEAU  CAMBRASIS,  or  Lb  Cateau,  a  town  of 
Fr&ace,  m  the  department  of  Nord,  on  the  Selle,  15  mileo 
K'S.E.  of  Combray.  It  ia  well  bnilt»  and  was  formerly 
foctt&ed.  Itg-importanoe  haa  been  greatly  increased  by  the 
er«»tfig  of  coal-fields  in  the  neigbbonrhood  ;  and  it  mann- 
f&ctures  ihawls,  merinos,  calicoes,  li  e,  leather,  starch, 
ngsr,  and  tobacco.  Formed  originally  by  the  union  of  the 
tee  wUagee  of  Peronne  and  Vendelgiee,  under  Ae  prateetioo 
of  acsstle  b-jilt  by  the  bishop  of  Cambray,  Cateau  became 
tlisiMU  oi  aa  abbey  in  the  llth  century.  In  the  15ih  it 
*ts  freqoenUy  taken  and  retaken;  and  in  1554  it  was 
bomsd  the  Fkenoh,  who  in  1669  signed  a  celebrated 
^n»ty  with  Speia  in  the  town.   II  waa  flnallf  eeded  to 

Franco  by  thepraca  of  Ninie^ijen  in  1C78.  In  1793  it  was 
occupied  for  some  tune  by  the  Austriana.     Population  in 

ClTfiCiUSM,  n  woid  whieh  ari^atOj  m^aUM  inatno. 


tion  by  word  of  moath»  bebg  derived  from  the  Qrnek 
Mn^fw  But,  as  it  was  necessarily  by  oral  instruction 
that,  in  the  early  church,  catechumens  (or  converts  lu 
preparation  for  baptism)  were  instructed  in  the  essential 
doctrines  of  Christianity,  and  aa  the  aU«chist  nsuallj  aongbt 
to  prodnee  dear  eomprehenaion  by  taeaaa  of  ^aealioDing; 
several  ^i?;thi<t  uses  of  the  word  have  sprung  from  its 
original  oinployment,  and  it  has  come  to  signify — (1)  in- 
struction by  means  of  question  and  answer ;  (2)  fdementary 
inatmctiv^n,  whether  oral  or  written,  in  any  braafih  of 
koowledge ;  and  (3),  in  oommen  language,  a  book  of 
elementary  instruction  by  means  of  question  and  answer, — 
either  secular,  aa,  e.g.,  the  science  catechisms  of  the  Middle 
Aged,  or,  as  usually,  religious. 

Catechetical  instruction  was  doubtless  common  among 
the  sncient  Jews,  and  the  modern  Jews  possess  several 
catechisms.  The  earliest  with  which  wo  are  acquainted  are 
the  ThirUtH  ArticUt  of  Btlief  of  the  faraooa  MainMUudea. 
whieh  balongi  to  the  ISth  centoix,  and  BabU  Lovi'a  Aaei 
of  Education,  which  belongs  to  the  13lL  Among  those 
used  at  the  present  day  in  England  may  be  mentioned 
Lcacr's  and  Pixiotto'a 

The  most  important  and  aatbohtative  of  the  catefhiama 
of  the  Roman  Gathohe  Church  Is  that  of  the  CoancQ  of 
Trent,  aL;  li  was  publibhed  in  15C6.  It  was  prepared 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  archbishop  of  Milan,  b^ 
Leonardo  Marini.  Francisco  Fnreiro,  iEgi^ua  Foeeonn, 
anf^  Af'igio  falini  ;  and  the  style  was  polished  ^y  Pr-pnmi"? 
it  IS  not  a  catechism  lu  the  ordinary  seoso,  for  it  u,  not 
in  the  interrogative  form,  and  it  can  scarcaly  be  called 
elannaittaij.  U  in  faet^  n  vei^  ctrafnJ  nod  con^eto 
ayatam  of  Roman  CUhoiBo  doetrma^  aiteoding  over  6Q0 
Bvo  pagea  of  cloaely- printed  Latin.  By  rommnnd  of  the 
council,  it  was  translated  into  French,  German,  Speniab, 
and  Italian,  and  there  is  also  an  English  version.  The 
earliest  of  the  catechisms  of  this  church  appear  to  be  that 
of  Kero,  a  monk  of  St  Qall,  who  lived  in  the  8th  century, 
and  that  which  is  ascribed  to  Otfried,  a  monk  of  Weissen- 
burg  of  the  9th  century.  Others  worthy  of  mention  are 
the  Swwma  Doetrmarwm  of  Peter  Osnkina,  which  waa 
authorired  in  15C6;  that  of  Bellarmine  (1603),  and  that 
of  Bossuet  (I68T).  In  id<0,  the  (Ecumenical  Council 
recommended  the  general  oae  of  the  SdimtUL  th  Parvo,  a 
amaU  wtofthiam,  whic&  ia  little  aum  thaa  aa  ahataMk  of 
Bellannine'k. 

Catochisnifi  -vuro  rilsi?  tctv  eoir.ir.on  amor.L;  the  rTiristian 
sects  which,  during  tiie  Middle  Ages,  opposed  themselves  to 
the  dominant  church,  as  the  Albigensea  and  the  Wickliffitea. 

The  Greek  Church  has  two  principal  catechisms,  the 
earlier  of  which  is  that  of  Peter  Mogiias,  patriarch  of  Kieff, 
which  was  published  in  154  2,  and  sanctioned  by  the  church 
in  1678.  Hie  other  ia  that  of  Plato^  petriarch  of  Moeoow, 
of  wfaidi  aa  abatmet  haa  beaa  auda  for  purpoaea  af 
edocation.  This  work  ta  divided  into  two  parts,  of  which 
the  first  treats  of  natural  religion,  the  second  of  revealed. 

Of  the  larger  Proteataat  aaoti^  aaoh  haa  a  aeperata 
catechism.  "Qia  Lutberana  ar«  Tepreaeoted  by  the  two 
smaller  catechisms  of  their  founder,  published  in  1620  and 
1529,  and  by  hia  larger  catechism,  published  iii  lL«  latter 
year.  In  Switrarknd,  France,  the  Low  Countries, Hungary, 
and  Beotlaad,  the  €fnei>a  CaUekitm  of  Calvin  (1636)  waa 
for  Bomo  time  the  staudard  of  the  Reformed  Church.  The 
Heidtlberg  Catechitm,  which  appeared  in  1563,  compiled 
by  Caspar  Olevian  and  Zacharias  Ursintu,  and  revised  by 
the  Synod  of  Dort,  became  the  atandard  of  the  8wiaa 
Ghnith ;  end  npon  H  waa  foondad  the  /mtmA  Cttkkum 
(1639)     A  S'oclnian  catc  -hisn  appeared  atBakovin  1574. 

The  tirst  prayer-book  of  Edward  VL,  published 
in  the  year  1549,  contained  what  now  forms  the 
dial  part  of  the  eataehiam  of  tha  Eatiiaiv  Chonh. 
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It  eonnili  ol  no  mora  tliaii  two  w  time  pages,  and 

contiuna  only  the  Ten  CommaDdioenta,  the  Creed,  the 
Lord's  Prayer,  and  an  expression  of  the  doctrine  of  baptism 
ktld  by  the  English  Charcb.  In  the  reign  of  Jtmw  L  an 
explanation  of  the  Anglican  doetrine  d  the  MoruMiito  was 
added  hj  Biahop  Overall 

The  first  catechiam  produced  hj  tho  Scottish  Presbj- 
tniuM  WM  that  koown  as  Ciaig'iL  which  wu  laid  befora 
tho  Oeseral  AHtoiUy  la  1591  It  onbodiad,  in  twelro 
cliAptera,  iLe  Citlviniatic  doctrine  of  tho  church  with  regard 
to  orisioal  am,  redemption,  the  aacramoiiU,  and  ©ccl  caiaatical 
diod^iM ;  and  after  each  chapter  was  a  number  of  questions 
and  nnswers  Thi"?  catechiain.  together  with  some  of  those 
used  on  tlie  Continent,  served  tho  British  Preebyt^riaiis  till 
1647.  In  that  year  the  YTeatminster  Ajs««inbly  of  Divines 
upoiatod  ooaiiiittew  to  draw  up  the  famous  Itorger  and 
Skotitr  Cat«eki»mt, 

Besides  tbesa  catechiHina,  which  profcM  to  be  t!ie  symbola 
of  various  cburclies.  a  large  number  of  private  catechisius 
hM  boM  published.  In  the  English  Church  the  most 
important  err?  CrRnmrr's  an.l  yoel's  (1570).  Among  the 
English  Pnjtteaiant  disaeutera,  who,  of  course  do  not 
possess  an  authoritative catechiam,  there  have  beenseverol, 
df  whioh  tho  most  famouo  on  thoso  of  Dr  Watta.  A  con- 
dderabto  munber  havo  abe  boon  modooed  by  Qerman 
theologians  ;  but  many  of  tlio  worlu  ■w  hich  tVj'.  y  have 
publianed  ondar  the  name  have  no  claim  to  it  whatever. 

GAT^HU,  or  Carol,  b  an  extract  obtained  from 

Bpveral  plant;',  its  chief  sonrrf^  being  tho  wood  of  two 
spsciea  of  Acana  {A.  Catechu  and  A  Suma),  both  natives  of 
Iddifc  The  extract  obtained  from  these  plants  is  also 
known  aa  bhick  catechu,  cutch,  and  Terra  J^Mmiea. 
k  aimilar  extract,  koown  in  pharmacy  aa  pale  catedru 
{Catechu  patliJum),  and  in  general  commerce  as  Qambir. 
is  produced  from  the  leaves  of  Uncaria  Gambw  and 
U.  aeida,  Rnbiaoeooa  plaota  growing  in  the  Eaafc  lodian 
Arehipelagoi.  A  third  prodnrt  to  which  the  name  catecha 
ia  also  applied,  is  obtained  from  the  fruits  of  the  areca  or 
betal  palm,  Areea  Catechu;  but  tU*  Ollbatance  ia  not 
ehamioilly  the  aamo  aa  the  oUier  two,  noilhar  doea  it  appear 
to  enter  to  any  extent  into  European  commerce. 

OrJinury  black  catechu  is  usually  imported  in  three  dif 
ferent  forma.  The  first  and  best  quality,  known  as  Pegu 
oiladn,  ia  obtaiaad  in  Uodka  ettamally  eovorad  wftib  we 

large  leavea  ola  species  of  Ihrfrrorarput  ;  the  second  and 
leas  pure  variety  is  m  moaaoa,  which  have  be«n  moulded 
in  aead ;  and  the  third  consists  of  large  cubes  packed 
in  eoarae  baga.  The  wood  of  the  two  species  of  Aeaeia 
yidding  catecha  is  taken  for  the  manufactnre  when  the 
trees  hftvo  lituirn  d  o  diameter  of  about  1  foot,  The  bark 
is  stripped  off  and  naid  for  tanning,  and  the  trunk  is  split 
up  into  bbmH  f ngnenta,  wbieh  en  padad  into  eartiienware 
jars,  covered  with  water,  and  boiled  in  the  open  air.  As 
the  liquor  becomes  thick  it  is  passed  into  separate  vessels 
in  which  the  evaporation  is  (Ktntinued  till  the  proper  degree 
of  inspissation  is  reached.  It  is  then  cast  into  the  forms  in 
which  it  is  found  in  commerce,  and  further  hardened  by 
expoenro  to  the  sun.  Catochu  so  prepared  ia  a  dark  brown, 
or,  in  maaS|  almost  black  aubstuice,  brittle  and  having 
ganetatty  n  aUuhig  hutm  It  baa  s  powerfolly  aatringent 
taste,  with  a  sweetish  after-effect  In  cold  water  it  dis- 
integrates, and  in  boiiing  water,  alcohol,  acetic  acid,  and 
atrang  caustic  alkali  it  is  completely  dissolved.  Chemically 
it  consists  of  a  mixture  of  a  peculiar  variety  of  tannin  termed 
caiechu-tannic  acid  with  catechin  or  catcchuic  acid,  and  a 
brown  cxtroctiform  subatanoe  due  to  the  alteration  of  both 
theae  piindplaa.  Oateaha-taBnio  aeid  ia  an  amorphous 
bodytohible  in  coM  water,  while  oateeliin  oeeon  in  ainnte. 
whitt2,  rIIVt,  ritirdlo  F>haped  ciyatala,  whidl  do  not  dissolyr 
in  ooki  water.    A  very  minute  proportiott  of  qoeroetin,  a 


principle  yielded  by  quoratrou  bark,  Iiaa  been  obtdned 

from  catochu, 

Qambir.  which  is  similar  in  chemical  composition  to 
ordinary  catochu,  occurs  in  commerce  in  the  form  of  cubea 
of  about  an  inch  in  sixe,  with  a  pale  brown  or  yellow  colour 
and  an  cvon  earthy  frseture.  i'ut  the  preparation  of  this 
extract  the  plants  above  mentioned  are  stripped  of  their 
leavet  and  young  twigs,  and  theae  are  boikd  down  in 
ahaUow  pana  The  juice  ia  atndnod  off,  evaporated  by 
boiling,  and  'vLuti  sufllciently  concentrated,  poured  into 
vesaele  for  cooling  m  which  it  is  stirrt^  in  a  peculiar  manner 
as  it  eoola  end  thickens.  The  mass,  when  it  has  sttained 
a  Byrupy  conBisteuce  is  nc*  into  shallow  boxes,  wlierBiaa  it 
lianleua  and  dries,  it  is  cut  into  small  cubes, 

Qambir  and  catechu  are  extensively  employed  in  dye- 
ing and  tanning,  and  to  some  extent  aa  astringenta  ia 
medieina  For  dyeing  thoy  hare  been  In  nie  jn  India  f  nm 
the  most  remote  :  f  ri  1,  but  it  is  only  during  tlio  present 
century  that  they  have  been  placed  on  the  list  of  European 
dyeing  substances.  Catechu,  is  fixed  by  oxidation  of  the 
colouring  princip'.e,  Ciilechin,  or  the  cloth  after  Hyein^  Of 
printing  ;  and  truated  thus  it  ynjldd  a  ^tl nl  variety  of 
most  durable  tints  of  drabs,  browns,  and  i  I  ^  :^  with  different 
moidanta.  In  taonin|^  catechu  ia  used  only  for  a  low 
elaaa  of  laether,  wbtefa,  when  made  into  boots,  eonunnnieatee 
to  the  stockings  a  yoIli*w  st.iin.  The  principal  consumption 
of  catecha  occun  in  the  preparation  of  fibrous  substances 
exposed  to  wMer,  wuA  aa  iiahiag^Unea  and  neta,  and  for 
cilor.rinc  ■'toMt  cinvn'?  vi.ci  for  covering  boxes  and  portman- 
teaus under  the  luinie  of  tanned  canvas.  The  average  annual 
imports  into  Oreat  Britain  amount  to  about  fiOOO  tons  of 
catechu,  which  comes  diiafly  fn>m  Bengal,  and  20,000  tona 
of  gambir,  coming  from  the  Straits  Bettlemenla. 

CATECHUMEN.  The  Cutechumeni  in  the  earliest 
agea  of  tho  church  were  those  who  were  desirous  of  and 
eandidatae  for  baptiam.  Tbe  literal  signiluatiott  of  the 
term,  accf  nlir.r  to  its  etymology  (Greek)  is  one  who  is 
oiaaed  tu  licar  something.  In  ecclesiastical  language, — and 
the  word  is  no  otherwise  used, — a  catechumen  is  one  who 
is  being  inatnu:ted  in  the  doctrinee  of  Christianity  in 
preparation  for  baptiBm. 

Catechumens  were  usually  divided  into  four  classes. 
The  first  class  appears  to  have  been  thqae  who  were  atill  in 
the  ooadieion  of  tnqoiren,— Ooee  vbo  bad  been  aniHeiently 
impressed  by  that  they  had  heard  of  Christianity  to  wish 
for  more  complete  loiitruction.  It  would  seem  that  this 
first,  instruction  was,  from  motives  of  prudence,  givail 
privately  and  not  in  the  churcbea  The  second  class  eoa- 
sisted  of  those  who,  having  been  thus  instructed,  were  found 
worthy  of  being  admitted  to  the  churches,  not,  howerer,  to 
take  any  port  in  the  holy  mysterio,  or  even,  as  it  would 
aaera,  in  the  praTon  of  the  futhfol,  but  for  the  heering  of 
sermons  and  exhortations,  and  iho  reading  of  the  OospeL 
These  were  accordingly  called  audicrUet, — hearers.  They 
left  the  chnrdi  when  Uie  reading  of  the  sacred  Scriptures 
and  the  sermon  had  been  concluded.  The  third  class 
consisted  of  those  who  hsd  formally  demanded  baptism, 
and  placed  their  names  in  tho  list  of  catccbumens.  'ITieso 
were  called  pnutniti  or  genufledetUa, — those  who  shared 
in  the  prayers  of  the  oongregation.  The  foortb  das  wna 
the  tUcti  or  eomjHtentes,  or  those  who  had  completed  the 
period  of  their  probation,  and  were  deemed  ready  to  receive 
baptism,  and  only  waited  to  do  so  on  the  first  occaaion, 
that  is  to  say,  at  the  following  Easter  or  Pentecost  The 
most  important  body  of  catechumens  vras  obviously  thoao 
of  the  tliird  clasi.  tho  i.'^^.ajtectentet ;  and  it  ia  of  theae 
that  most  of  what  we  read  in  the  early  writers  of  tho 
eataehnmeoa  gcnmlly  nnat  be  nndentood. 

Of  course  tho  number  of  tboee  who  ;re  in  a  ata*^  nf 
I  preparation  for  baptism  increased  in  proporitoa  to  the 
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ipM«d  «f  Am  diueh.   But  il  moil  not  b*  nppoted  that 

there  were  no  more  cntrfhuTnpn^  when  the  totality  of  tlie 
f-.^pulatioQ  liad  become  ClinsCiud,  or  that  the  eatechamonato, 
t4  It  n^as  called,  deaoted  solely  the  period  of  coDvenion 
(ram  heathendom  to  Chriitiaiu^.  The  children  «f  Chri*. 
tin  parent*,  who  yrm  not  oM  enough,  ot  not  yet 
rjSciently  instructed,  to  be  admitted  to  the  mystery  of  the 
Eucharist  were  catechum&as,aDd  subjected  to  the  instruction 
of  tbo  dnudi  bjr  ft  tttodiiit  ^>iKimted  for  the  purpoee. 
But  thrDughout  all  the  long  period,  daring  which  pro- 
tdytbm  ki>m  either  Boman  or  barbarian  heatbetrnm  was 
going  on,  the  anmlMim  of  tbo  catechumens  were  largely 
increased  by  a  practice  Tery  curiously  illustratire  of  the 
special  snpcrstitioa  of- the  time.  Large  numbers  of 
persons,  who  had  become  persuaded  of  the  truth  of 
Chmtaanitj,  Md  who  wero  fuUj  minded  to  bo  boptiied, 
pit  off  Hba  reeeiving  of  that  ■■eninont,  for  n  longor  or 
fharter  period,  often  until  they  found  themselves  in  the 
presence  of  death.  The  object  of  this  was  to  >atroid 
responsibility  before  Qod  for  that  greater  heinousnees  of 

guilt,  which  would  have  roSultf*^  from  sin  crmmittr^ci  after 
k^tisQ.  They  argued  that  since  baptism  washed  out  all 
pwrious  sin,  and  could  be  had  only  once,  it  was  clearly 
espedieot  that  it  should  be  received  as  late  in  life  as 
passiMe.  And  thus  many  remained  as  catechumens  during 
Uio  cTcnter  part  of  their  lives.  And  this  practici-  prevailed 
sot  only  among  those  who  were  ^oittiog  paganism  for 
Chriotianity ;  it  was  nbo  common  nsioBg  tbow  bom  of 
Christian  parents.  Tenderness  of  conscience,  too,  seems 
often  to  have  produced  the  same  result  in  prolonging  the 
catechnmenate  as  the  superstitious  notion  mentioned  above. 
St  AmbrosD,  St  Gregory  Naiianzt  n,  am!  St  Au,L':u8tine  all 
rciaaiced  catechumens  till  far  on  lu  life.  T'lits  emperors 
Theodoric,  Valentinian,  and  Constantino  the  Great  did 
lbs  «un«.  And  tbo  nbnio  boenmo  to  gmt  tint  toward* 
lb*  ond  of  die  4tb  eentnrj  (aeo  Barooios,  nrf  on.  877)  the 
charch  tried  to  provide  a  remec^T  for  it,  and  among  other 
fathers  of  the  church,  Saints  Ambroee  and  Gregory  exerted 
IbenMlvoo  to  prevent  otbon  from  fotlowing  (tboogh 
probably  from  very  different  motives)  their  own  example. 

The  idea  of  the  probable  numbers  of  the  members  of  a 
congregation  likely  to  be  in  the  condition  of  catechumens, 
*hwh  may  be  obtained  from  n  oonsideration  of  the  above 
dicnmdtaoces,  may  aonro  to  explain  in  some  degree  the 
sr:bit4'ctural  arrangements  still  to  be  seen  in  some  churches 
d  the  early  cflntuiu^  The  complete  pUa  of  a  cborch  of 
tbii  timo  Monw  to  ham  comprised  n  eonrt  in  front  of  tbe 
pincipol  western  entrance,  aarn  unded  vdth  colonnades,  as 
Q&y  sti^U  be  seen  in  tbe  rases  of  the  church  of  St  Ambrose 
t:  Hibui,  Mkd  UmI  of  8t  Clement  nl  Borne,  and  some 
rttersw  Now,  when  the  catechu m<»n"i  vn^n  dismissed 
previously  to  the  commencement  of  that  portion  of  the 
service  which  we  should  call  the  "  Communion  Service,"  it 
«ao  not  nndentood  that  the/  abonld  deport  entirely,  but 
thof  remained  In  tbeoo  eootts.  It  wonld  seem,  however, 
that  those  thus  dismissed  mu.st  have  been  the  catechumens 
of  the  second  class  only — the  audientet.  And  in  tbe 
tharches  that  have  been  mentioned,  especially  in  that  of 
S't  Clement  at  Rnme,  the  body  of  the  building  is  divided 
Hy  permanent  stone  constructions  into  tbO  presbytery  or 
obancel  for  the  clergy  at  tbe  eastern  ond,  no  intermediate 
povtion  for  tbo  tay  members  of  tbe  congregation  of  the  male 
tex  (tbe  femalea  being  in  the  galleries),  and  a  much  larger 
■>art  of  the  nave  at  the  wcsteni  atrsmit^  of  IllO  cbttnh| 
Hastioed  for  tbe  catecbomena. 

b  Oe  mm  imporlsnt  dtoAa^  pMseos  mllsd  miasMsti  inn 
ssfselsny  sppoiated  for  ^  ioslmeaen  ef  lSb»  eatwbn— a.  In 
fts^spistU  stMbatsd  to  flfe  Cbinent*  aaMUsli  on  tpAm  of  as 

*  Bnt  there  is 


risnt  avtdaaea  Aal  fMy  wwe  «««  esosiderBd  a  senuate 
fhsbknnbj.  In «•  ehnvb  of  Aknsdtit  ttaio  naa  • 


cok-braicd  school  of  catechumens,  nndi  r  tlm  iap«riDt«nJence  of 
some  of  tbf  forcmoftt  mca  of  iMcit  Umc,  among  whom  8t  Ckm«ut 
of  Alssandria and  Origeo  may  ba  mentioned.  Stc  Uri^-cn,  Cc-nt.  Ctt  , 
lib.  ill.  It  would  seam  that  Orlgcn  naa  tlun  rmplt  yuU  at  eight««u 
vests  of  Mgt,  whan  h«  was  (till  »  layman.  Ti  L<ri2  waa  alto  a  eel«. 
brated  school  of  catsohnmona  id  tiia  churob  of  C^rtliam.  It  1* 
somewbst  ramarksble,  bowevar,  that  no  traces  ars  foonu  of  sny  saeh 
'eatacbists  having  exist«d  at  Rome.  Thar*  can  be  no  doubt,  bo». 
aver,  that  the  catachnmeiu  «ara  tliara  as  alsawber*  rsqalrad  to  pass 
tliTotiKh  a  period  of  inatraotion  and  aovttUt*i  the  task  of  fcepariaf 
tham Iwing  doubtlnas  cntnistsd  to  the  pifkala  and  iosinmis  msN 
probably  tua  lattar— of  eiuh  chnroh. 

Catechumens  of  the  third  eatocory  might  be  present,  in  the  more 
distant  and  Inferior  part  of  the  church  asaigsad  to  them,  dotlaf  all 
that  part  of  the  aarvica  of  tbe  mass  which  praeadaa  tbs  oflMOfy. 
It  was  then  that  tba  "/Is,  CsrtsioBunf,  amiasilA*  wsaftaaenaeed: 
snd  that  portion  o(  tha  ssrHse  wsaeslled  a  ''CstsebawensT  sssis.'' 
It  wasnetpsnufctedtotliemsomneh  BstoBsatbeeoduulib  Bnt 
la  eidst  that  tb*i»  might  be  the  bead  of  soete  Had  <f  mmwIsI  aem. 
maaien  bstwesn  fhsm  and  th*  My  ef  tha  MfUUTnaad  wm 
blssssaaadgifinlstbssa,andtblsbwadwascansd/lsiiisCisiwlhi* 

On  til*  dsmsad  ef  any  paracn  ta  beesiM  a  cstsebamfn,  a  stilel 
and  searching  examination  was  made  into  tha  previoos  eoadoet  ef 
the  aanirant,  and  tha  general  tenor  of  his  life.  Great  eraileB  was 
osad  also  m  ascertaining  tha  nature  and  earnestness  6f  his  daair*  to 
baooma  a  Christian.  If  these  inqniriaa  snd  examinations  ware  satis- 
factory, the  twraon's  name  was  fortnaJly  tillered  on  the  roll  of  cate- 
chumen*, r'rotn  a  very  incient  extant  rltuul,  entitled  Ordo  ad 
fj  -ifi.iii  1  Christianum,  it  ijipfar*  that  the  citechumira  wt-rt,  by 
aiUiciiwil.ion,  as  Moroiii  sa_vs,  called  Christians,  while  tl  o  tide  of 
"  the  Faithful  "  vas  resem-J  for  those  who  bad  rectivf  il  Vsy  tism. 
The  duralioB  of  the  catcchumcDate  was  originally  fixeu  at  three 
months  (sea  the  third  epistle  of  St  Clement),  but  wa.t  subse- 
qaantly  shortened  to  forty  days.  Tlie  ceremonial  with  which  the 
catechumen  was  at  Iht:  ti  iiii.r-ition  of  his  poruiriTe  admitted  to 
bnptiiim  varied  in  some  unimptirtunt  rejpecta  in  different  chnrchea. 
But  the  follotTing  brief  staterr.cn-  of  tbe  nractiee  of  thb  Roman 
church  will  suffice  to  indicate  the  nature  or  the  function.  In  the 
Ant  place  a  searching  scrutiny  into  the  mind  and  heart  ol  the  -Aiidi. 
date  for  baptism  was  made  on  seven  diff-r^nt  occasions dunnc  [^:.t 
or  in  the  Weeks  preceding  rentorcst  fr? vir,usly  to  beginning  [he 
first  tcmt'.ny,  which  took  place  on  the  Wednesday  of  the  third  weejt 
in  Lent  ii.>'  {  nest  blessed  aahcs,  which  lie  sprinkled  on  tha  head  of 
the  ca  tech  uRicD .  He  also  touched  bis  ears  and  his  nostrils  with  saliva, 
saying  "Ephphatha,  which  is,  be  Opened  to  the  odour  of  ssnctity. 
Hut  thon,  d«*il,  Sea  henoe,  for  tbe  jadgmeot  of  God  is  approaching." 
The  days  appointed  for  the  etbsr  six  scrutinies  were  the  Satnrcuiy 
of  the  third  week,  the  Wednesday  and  Satnrdav  of  the  fonrth  week, 
tba  Wednesday  of  the  fifth  week,  and  tbe  Weilnesday  snd  Satarday 
■of  the  last  week.  The  first  acratiny  was  closed  bv  asking  of  tba 
neophyte  if  ha  renonnced  tha  devil  and  behaved  all  the  doctrines 
of  the  faith.  Then  tlie  priest  blew  on  hit  face,  saying,  "  Qo  ant 
from  him,  thou  unclean  n>int,  and  give  piiice  to  the  Holy  ^Ul  of 
tha  Paraclete ;"  and  oonclndcd  by  making  the  sign  of  the  ci«*s  an 
his  forehead,  accompanying  the  action  by  the  words,  "  In  aoadna 
Patris,  ot  FiUi,  at  Spiritos  Sanoti."  At  tha  third serutiBy  tbe  CNsd 
and  tha  Lord's  Prayer  wars  given  to  the  catsdnUDSn  that  be  l^ibt 
learn  than  bv  b«»t,  fbr  the  diseipllne  ef  tbe  **Aimmm"  «pmto 
foitad*  ttst  M  sbenld  be  allowed  sny  oMmissMt  af  diSM  at  an 
eaHUr  ftiM  ef  bis  nevMste.  lUa  ewns&nbig  af  the 
not  doM  wlflwnt  esrtabi  Ibnwlitis**   fva  aatedrai 


ablsd  la  Oa  ohnreh,  the  bells  wsm  nmff^  and  the  ebareb  deen 
rlowdi  Ibstt^bbhop  preached  a asmoo,  aad  then  redtad  the 
Cnod  tvk^  anes  brLatin.  ones  ia  Greek,  pvafadog  his  reading  by 
the  vetds  **«gnt»  vos ;  et  audits  8y mbolnm  !*  H  a  then  explained 


it  passa^  I7  passage,  snd  then  gave  to  each  Catechoroen  a  written 
copy  of  it.  Then  a  day  was  fiatra  for  the  ceremony  of  baptism,  and 
the  eateehnmens  were  dismissed  by  the  archdeacon  with  lI  o  wor  ii^ 
' '  CaUehttmeni  rtettUmt;  omnes  Catechumrni  err  am  jiirxti  "—"Let 
tha  catechumens  retire  *  I>et  all  th  ■  < -i''  •  l  umens  go  oat  fnnn  tha 
church!"   And  the  deacon  added  "/;iu  carxtnmi,  Ttvtrtvm.Uiiim 

UtM  90ttn,  t^teelanXtt  fioram  q\ia  posrit  ctrra  t  i  7  vj  -t  j  Bap(u- 
mim  operari, Wcll-bclored tons,  return  to  your  own  faomo^  and 
there  aw«it  the  hour  rrhen,  by  the  gra'  '  . :  God,  baptism  niay  bafMW 
formed  on  you."    And  so  ended  the  cAUchumens'  novitiate. 

The  number  of  writers  who  hare  specially  trtated  of  the  inititn- 
tion  of  CBtechumena,  and  of  the  practice  of  the  Church,  and  in  soma 
respects  of  the  different  churches,  in  regard  to  them,  is  far  too  large 
for  it  to  be  poasibla  to  give  a  list  ef  them  here.  But  saeh  a  list  aar 
be  inud    dia  tnatias  «r  Geoeallkrf  an  tt»  Hdy  Vaik. 

CATEGORY  (Or  ^arTyopt'a).  a  term  first  intiochMd 
into  tbe  phUoooi>bical  Toonbulnnr  by  Aiiatotle,  menna 
etymologieanjr  «a  ■inHtM,    Mnm  in  tbo  writings  ol 
tbn  void  Mont  nneo  or  Iwkn  in  this  ito  prinpiT 
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acceptation,  but  genoraD/  it  baa  there  a  definite  and 
technical  signification.  So  also  in  Ahatotle  the  verb 
trnnfyoptlf,  to  accuse,  takes  the  epecific  logical  sense,  to  pre- 
dicate ;  t6  KorTyopoO/KvoK  becomes  tho  prcili -a-.n ;  artd 
MungvoyMki^  wpoTwrtis  may  be  translated  as  affirmative  pro 
poamoo.  But  though  irord  thai  vaealvad  •  Mw  signi- 
fication from  Aristotle,  it  is  not  on  that  acconnt  certain 
that  the  thing  it  was  takea  to  signify  was  equally  a  uorelty 
iD  philosophy.  Wa  do  find  in  tiM  itooids  of  Oriental  and 
Mrly  Greek  thoi;ght  soniathiqg  aow<im<in<Hiig  to  the  Aria- 
totelian  dassificuliuu. 

Oar  knowledge  of  Hindu  pbiloeopbj,  and  of  the  rela- 
tiotw  in  which  it  may  hftf*  atood  to  Qnofc  apeonlatton,  u 
not  fat  adeqitat*  to  gtvo  dedalvo  amwen  to  variooa  quee- 
tions  that  naturally  arise  en  c Isi^rvation  of  their  many 
resemblances  ,  and  it  might  therefore  appear  irrelevant  to 
introdoeo  into  an  Urtoakal  BOtiM  «f  o  paenliaiif  Western 
doctrine  any  mfpronce  to  its  Eastern  cauntrrpart  Yet 
the  siniilarily  between  the  two  is  so  striking  ti^at,  it  iiui 
hJitorically  a>nnect«<i,  they  must  at  least  be  regarded  as 
•ipnanooa  of  aimilar  philoaopbio  wants.  The  Hind  a 
dasrification  to  which  we  ■peciauy  refer  is  that  of  Kanda, 
wLd  down  six  categories,  or  classes  of  existence,  a 
seventh  being  generally  added  by  the  commentators.  The 
tarn  omployad  ia  Fadirtha,  »aaoin^  "  aigdfiealioa  of  • 
word."  This  is  in  entirr  barm^nv  with  the  Aristotelian  doc- 
trine, the  categohea  of  which  may  with  truth  be  described 
as  significations  of  simple  terms,  ri.  ttarii  fufitfiiav  avurXoia^ 
XryoftcwL  The  six  categories  of  Kanada  are  Sabstance, 
Qoab'ty,  Action,  Qenus,  Individuality,  and  Concretion  or 
Co-inherenoe.  To  these  is  added  Non  Existence,  Priva- 
tiun,  or  Negatioo.  SiAtUmee  ia  the  penliBiiBnt  aub^trate 
k  which  Qualitim  exiet  AeUotif  Wioiii^  to  or  inher- 
ing in  anbetances,  is  that  which  produces  change.  Cfnui 
belongs  to  subetance,  qoabties,  and  actions;  these  are 
higher  and  lower  genera.  Indindualtly,  found  Ottly  ill 
pubstance,  is  that  by  vrhich  a  thing  la  self-existent  and 
marked  off  from  otiiora.  Coru^ftion  or  Co-iaheronc©  denotes 
inseparable  or  necessary  connection,  aaeh  as  that  between 
anfaataneeeodqiMlilgr.  TTniiirthneeaiTcilaaacia,  Wi  g  loil  iTi mi. 
Ketiads  then  proceed*  to  tetige  the  fiuta  of  the  luiverse.* 

"Wit Lin  rjreek  philosophy  itself  there  were  foreshadow- 
ing of  the  Aristotelian  doctrine,  but  nothing  ao  impottaot 
as  to  warrant  the  oondosioo  Aa*  AiMoUe  wet  olMctty 
iofiuenced  by  it  Doubtless  the  One  and  Many,  Being 
and  Non-Being,  of  the  Eleatic  dmleclic,  with  their  sub- 
ordinate oppoeitions,  maybOMlled  categories,  but  they  are 
not  ao  in  the  Aristotelian  aeaaa^  and  have  little  or  nothing 
in  oommon  with  the  later  aystera.  Their  starting-point 
and  results  arc  wholly  diverae.  Nor  doca  it  appear  necea 
sary  to  do  more  thain  mention  the  £^thagoreea  table  of 
principlee,  the  anfflber  of  which  ie  aafipoeed  to  ha^  given 
rise  to  the  decuple  arrangement  adopted  by  Aristotle  The 
two  classi&cations  have  nothing  in  common ;  no  term  in 
the  one  list  appears  in  the  other  ;  and  there  is  absolutely 
nothing  in  the  Pythagoresn  principlaa  which  eoold  hnve 
led  to  the  theory  of  the  categories.* 

One  naturally  turns  to  Plato  when  endeavouring  to  dis- 
cover the  mneaia  of  anijr  Ariatotelian  doctrine,  and  un- 
doubtedly theire  are  in  the  Plstonie  writings  many  detachpd 
discussions  in  whii  h  t!i  >  matter  of  the  categories  is  touched 
upon.   Special  terms  also  are  anticipated  at  variooa  time% 


^  Y  -T  datalls  of  thii  asd  other  Hindu  systMut  soo  Colebrooke, 
Kuayt ;  H.  H.  Wilioo,  Ettayt  ;  Williams,  /fusion  Wttdcm  ;  Oough's 
I'aueihiha^iUrat :  M.  HulK-r,  SanjkriC  Literatun^  mA  fartttalsity 

bin  App«ndi»  to  'RtomtOD'i  Lawt  of  ThougM. 

•  li9  !>uvi>o»e(l  oHffiii  of  th»t  theory  in  the  treafuie  irtpl  tov 
vavT^i,  HtcriboJ  to  AncuTTAs  (<^.v,),  Itu  bsui  pTOTtd  to  bs  sa  SRor. 
The  treatise  Itself  i  i'.-  i.  ir.  aJl  prol  ' " 
•b1i«oU  of  ths  2d  otaHuy  *.& 


e.g.,  monirrtt  in  Ih*  Tketttettu,  vote:!'  and  ir&rx<uv  in  the 
G^rgiat,  end  apoi  vs  in  the  iSspAwt'  But  then  does  not 
teem  to  he  anting  in  FUto  which  one  oedd  say  gave 

k.>cca:3inQ  clirertly  ftjiJ  uf  it.self  \o  thc  Aristotelian  doctr.nr:. ; 
and  even  when  we  take  a  more  comprehensive  view  of  the 
Platonic  system  and  inifwre  what  ia  it  eccf«a|KNiida  to  tho 
widest  definition  of  categories,  say  as  oltimato  elements  of 
thought  and  existence,  we  receive  no  very  definite  atiswer. 
The  Platonic  dialectic  never  worked  out  into  system,  and 
only  in  two  dialogues  do  we  get  anything  like  a  list  of 
ultimate  or  toot-notions.  In  the  Sopkxtt,  Being,  Re^t,  and 
Motion  (to  t»  &vrh  irai  o-rcurts  koI  KU'T^it)  are  laid  down  aa 
^cyiora  vw  Yawv.*  To  these  are  presently  added  tho 
Same  end  the  Other  (««Mr  Mai  $iit%pw),  and  out  of  tho 
consideration  of  all  five  some  light  is  cast  upon  the  obscura 
notion  of  Noa  Being  (ro  ^iri  ov).  In  tbe  same  dialogue 
(262,  cf.)  ie  found  the  m  ;  i  tant  distindiOB  of  &>o^  and 
fj^/i-a,  TioiiD  and  vorb.  The  Fhiiebut  present*  *is  with  a 
t&miJy  diatinct  closwlication  iuto  four  elemcnla — the  in- 
finite, the  Finite,  the  Mixture  or  Unity  of  both,  and  the 
Canae  of  thie  unity  (rft  amipof,  ti  ir^p««»  ^  vv^ufyitt  ^ 
otna).  It  fa  at  once  apparent  that,  however  tmae  daaaificB- 
t!  na  arc  itjUted  to  one  an  >Lher  and  to  the  Platonic 
system,  they  he  in  a  difTerent  field  from  that  occupied  by 
ue  Aristotelian  eategoriee,  and  can  hardly  he  aaid  to  have 
anything  in  common  with  them. 

The  Arutoteliao  doctrine  is  most  distinctly  formulated  in 
the  abort  iwrtiea  KanTyopteu,  which  generally  occupiea  tha 
first  place  among  the  hooka  of  the  Organon.  The  authen- 
ticity of  the  treatiae  waa  doubted  in  early  times  by  some  of 
the  commentators,  and  the  doubts  have  been  revived  by 
such  aobofau*  aa  Speogei  and  FrantL  On  the  other  hand 
Bvaadi%  Booita^  and  ZeDer  are  of  opinion  that  the  tract 

Is  H.ib.stantialiy  Aristotle's.  The  m  itt.-r  \^  hardly  one  that 
can  be  decided  either  pro  or  con  with  anything  like  oer- 
tainigr;  bnl  tUa  ia  of  lUde  moment,  for  the  dectrine  of  the 
categories,  even  of  tfcc  frr.  catppories,  decs  not  Itead  Of  fill 
with  only  one  por'j on  uf  AriBUitle  s  worka, 

Jt  is  surpruuig  that  there  should  yet  be  ao  mudi  nnoer* 
tain^  aato  the  real  aignificance  of  the  eatagoriae^  and  that 
we  ahoold  be  in  neaily  complete  igncnnee  aa  to  the  process 
of  tbi  uglt  1  V  which  Aristotle  waa  b:  !  to  the  doctrine. 
On  both  points  it  is  difficult  to  extract  from  the  matter 
before  aa  anythmg  approaddng  a  aatiabetofy  aelntion. 
The  terms  employed  to  denote  the  categories  have  beer, 
scrutinu^  with  the  utmost  care,  but  they  give  little  help. 
Tbe  most  important — k  tov  oito«  or  o&rtat,  yitni  red 
o»Toc  or  ruf  otmev,  yimj  simply,  ra  vpwra  or  ra  Koaa  irptLra, 
ot  irT<Mr«t«,  or  ai  iuup*tru%— only  indicate  that  the  categories 
are  general  cla«»ett  iuto  which  Being  aa  such  may  bo  dividedf 
that  they  are  rumma  gtntra.  The  expreiaions  ynm)  rS» 
tcarrffopLtv  and  axfU"*"^  vwr  wlddl  are  need  frequently, 
seem  to  lead  to  another  and  somewhat  different  view.  Kam 
yopia.  being  taken  to  mean  that  which  is  predicated,  yiyq  tw 
K.  would  signify  the  most  general  classes  of  predicataa,  Aa 
framework  into  the  divisions  of  which  all  predicates  must 
come.  To  this  interpretation  liicru  ure  objections.  The 
categories  must  be  carefully  distinguished  from  prcdicables ; 
in  tbe  aoholeetic  phiaaeology  tbe  former  nfer  to  iSrsr  mCos- 
tiotu,  the  latter  to  memi  mfmrums,  %.«,,  tiie  dne  denote  raid, 
the  other  logical  cnnncction  Fur'lit  r,  the  categories  can- 
not without  careful  explanation  be  defined  aa  predicates  ; 
they  are  tide  and  aemething  mora.  The  moat  impcttaat 
category,  ofitrui,  inoneofits  aspect'^nnnot  be  predicate  ntal! 

In  the  Kar7yo/}uu.  Aristotle  prefixes  to  bis  enumemtion  a 
giannatico-logical  disquisition  on  jKWMinyms  and  syno 
nymi^  and  on  the  elemeota  of  the  propoaition,  fc,  sub^ 


^  I'ranU,  Ott.  4, 


L  74-  6  ;  Trendolcnbiilig, 
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]Mt  ud  pndittte,    IT*  draws  attetition  to  t1i«  fast  i\uki 

tbingi  arc  spoken  of  eithe  r  ii;  Ihc  coiiticttinr.  known  as  tho 
proposition,  "  a  man  runs,"  cr  apart  from  euch  oon- 
aoetioii,  "miii  *  and  "  vwM.'  He  tb«B  pKMaeds*  "  Of 
thinj:  tpokfii  of  apart  from  their  connection  in  a  proposi- 
tioa  [rtttr  Kara  fuj&s^iaf  etofirXoK'/v  Xryo^tVox-),  cnch  ligni- 
tes cither  Snbslance  {oivia),  or  Qtnuitity  (iroaoV),or  Quality 
(rotor;,  or  KcUtton  (r/w  ti),  or  Where  (i  e.  Tkoe,  woi),  or 
tVlicn  (ir.  Time,  iror«'),  or  Pcsition  {Kt'.ffdai),  or  Powesaion 
(iv«r),  or  Action  (irouif),  or  Passiuu  (-Taa-xtiv).  Oicria,  the 
bat  category,  w  fabdirided  into  wfimnf  o£vui  or  primary 
mliatoiica^  wbidt  is  dofin«d  to  tie  tm«ti,  the  ringnUr  thing 
is  which  propcrl:"^  inhere,  and  to  whirh  {irr  li  itca  are  at- 
tached, and  &fVTtp(u  ovtriai,  genera  or  species  which  can  be 
predicatod  of  primary  rab«l«Qce9,  and  ar«  therafom  ofoia 
cri?j  in  ft  sccondarj-  sense.  NoTerthelesa,  tbey  too,  after  a 
Mrlaici  fathian,  aignify  the  singiilar  thing,  ro^  n  (K., 
|k  3b,  12,  13).  It  is  this  doctrinu  of  rpilirrf  olxria  that  has 
donbts  with  regard  to  the  authenticity  of  the  Kan^ 
Bat  the  tenfold  classificatioii,  wh*:h  has  also  been 
captiously  objected  to,  ia  given  in  an  acknowledged  writing 
d  Amtotle's  (tee  Toptca,  L  9,  p.  I03b,  20^^  At  the  same 
tuM  ft  k  at  knt  NiDMltabta  tluit  in  two  pla«M  where  the 
«naMr»tion  seems  intended  to  be  complete  {.^fft.,  p.  101 7a, 
S5 ;  ills.  Fot.,  I  22,  p.  83a,  21),  only  eight  are  mon- 
tiooed,  ^•cr  and  kticr$<u  being  omitted.  In  other  passages' 
lii,  Stc,  four,  arivl  thrT  are  given,  frequently  with  some 
feidition,  guch  ri3  r:al  al  <LOuii  K.  It  is  also  to  be  obaervcd 
that,  despite  of  this  warering,  distinct  intimttioDBU*  giren 
hj  Ariatottd  that  he  sag^rded  hb  lut  aa  eomplete,  and  he 
uses  phraseiwhidi  wodd  aeem  to  indieato  that  the  diri- 
itOQ  had  been  exhaustiTcly  carried  out.  Ho  adtriits  cer- 
tainly that  some  predicates  which  come  ander  one  category 
■i|^t  be  refamd  to  uolher,  bat' be  dediBM  to  dednee  «11 
from  one  hi^^heat  claas,  or  to  recognize  tDJ  nbtiM  of  Bttb- 
erdination  aaiuag  the  several  classes. 

The  toil  import  of  the  categories  will  never  be  ade- 
quately reached  from  the  point  of  view  •  ik'  n  nr  in  the 
Karqyopiai,  which  bears  all  the  marks  of  au  tai  ty  iad  pre- 
liminary atudy.  For  true  understanding  we  must  turn  to 
the  if 4tepAi|uw«,  where  the  doctrine  is  handled  at  Urge. 
Ae  dieeiUMQia  of  Bmng  in  that  work  ttaita  with  a  diatinc- 
Uoa  that  at  once  give^  us  a  clue.  To  or  ia  spoken  of  in  many 
ways ;  of  these  ^or  are  classified — ro  or  «rara  r^fitfirjt(<K, 
fi  ^  At  dXijMb  tr  Sm^ss  nu  htpytuf^  and  r&  if  xarh. 
TO.  ^x^fiara  rur  icarTyoptwr.  It  is  evident  from  this  that 
the  categories  can  be  regarded  neither  as  purely  logical 
eor  as  purely  metaphysical  dementa.  They  indicate  tho 
|BQer»lfonaa  or  ways  in  which  Being  can  bo  predicated  ; 
ftey  are  determinations  of  Being  regarded  a.s  an  object  of 
thought,  and  coimequcntly  as  matter  of  speech.  It  be- 
conea  apparent  ai^o  why  the  analyaU  of  the  categories 
sterta  from  tiie  eingular  thing,  f or  it  ii  the  primary  form 
ander  which  all  that  is  becomes  objpct  of  knowledge,  and 
the  other  categories  modify  or  qualify  thia  real  IndtTiduaL 
IId»Ta  H  ri  yiyvofitva  viro  ri  Twot  yt'yrtru  mU  £c  nree  ml 

ti.  To  ?<  rc'  Ac'-.  X.  Kr\^  lKdemp>  (can/yopiai-  ^  yap  roB*  tj 
voaor  ti  voiov  rj  irov  [Met.,  p.  1032a,  13-15).  .  .  .  Tho 

eategoriea,  thereifore,  are  not  logical  forms  but  real  piedi- 
estes ;  they  ere  the  general  modca  in  which  Being  may  be 
expressed.  The  definite  thing,  that  which  comes  for- 
ward in  tho  process  from  potentiality  to  full  actuality, 
can  only  appear  and  be  spoken  of  under  fonns  of  individuel- 
itf,  qnidity,  qnantitf,  mid  ao  on.  The  nine  later  categories 
aU  denote  entity  in  a  certain  imperfect  fashion. 

The  cetegoriee  tiien  are  not  to  be  regarded  aa  heada  of 
ptedicatae,  die  fnmeweirk  into  whub  predictftee  ean  be 

>  Afrttnrt  thU  pasMge  «rra  th«  er«M.grfttne'J  Pruitl  can  false  so 
eUKtioa  at  say  moomt;  •••  0«a  dttliegHf  L  204, «. 
»iieM^/a*>4fM*MiMP,  M,antPtaall»  Aft  A  ItVWWIOT. 


thrown.  They  are  real  detorminatibns  of  Bmof—t^fftmttM 

BeUimmtheitfti,  a?  Ilegel  calls  thorn.  They  are  not  uninnet 
jf«Hera  of  existeneoa,  still  less  are  they  to  be  exp'ained  as  » 
classification  of  nameable  things  in  general  Tlw  objootiona 
Mill  has  taken  tn  tb?  list  arc  entirely  irrelev.i;*  r.vA  v-nrlri 
only  have  Eignilieance  if  the  eategoriea  wcro  really— what 
they  are  not — an  exhaustive  division  of  concrete  existences. 
Qrote'a  view  {AriUttU^X  108}  that  Ariatotle  drew  np  hie 
list  by  examining  Tariona  popular  propositions,  and  throw- 
ing  the  different  predicates  irito  genera,  "  according  na  they 
stood  in  different  logical  relation  to  the  subject,"  has  no 
foondetion.  The  relation  of  the  predieato  category  to  the 
subject  is  not  entirely  a  logic::!  one  ;  it  is  a  relation  of  real 
existence,  and  want.<i  tho  essential  marks  of  the  pro^oai- 
tional  form.  The  logical  relations  of  &r  are  pronded 
for  otherts'i^o  than  by  the  caU-gorit."? 

Aristotle  has  given  no  intimation  of  the  courBe  of  thought 
by  which  he  was  led  to  his  tenfold  arrangement,  and  it  aaena 
hopeleaa  to  diaooTer  it  Trendelenbnrg  in  variona  easaya 
has  worked  oat  the  idea  that  the  root  of  the  matter  is  to 

bo  found  in  grammatical  coniiJcrationg,  that  tho  categories 
originated  from  investigations  into  grammatical  functions, 
and  that  a  oonreepondenee  will  be  foand  to  obtain  between 

categories  and  parts  of  speech.  Thus,  Substcnre  corrc- 
sponda  to  noun  substantive,  (Quantity  and  (juali'y  to  the 
adjective,  Relation  partly  to  the  comj  arative  degree  jnd  per- 
haps to  the  proposition,  When  and  Whereto  the  adverbs  of 
time  and  place,  Action  to  the  active,  Passion  to  the  passive 
of  the  verb,  Position  (xcto'^i)  to  the  intransitive  verb, 
«Xtiy  to  the  peculiar  Greek  perfect.  That  there  ahoold  be 
a  Tery  close  correspondence  between  the  categories  and 
grammatical  elements  is  by  no  means  nurprising;  that  the 
one  were  deduced  from  tho  other  is  both  philosophically 
and  Uatorieally  improbable.  Befereince  to  the  detailed 
criticisms  of  Ttcndelettbwrg  bj  Bitter,  Bontta,.  and  Zeller 

will  be  f.uflRcicnt. 

Aristotle  ha.^  al«o  left  oa  in  doubt  on  another  point 
Why  should  there  be  only  fen  categorici  I  and  why  should 
these  bii  the  tea?  Kant  and  llcgel,  it  ls  well  known,  signalire 
as  tho  great  defect  in  the  Aristotelian  eategoriea  tho  want 
of  a  principle^,  and  yet  eome  of  Aristotle's  oxprcasiona  would 
warrant  the  inferenee  that  he  had  a  principle,  and  that  he 
thought  Lis  arrangement  exhaustive.  The  leading  idea  of 
all  later  attempts  at  xeductiuu  to  unity  of  principle,  tho 
division  into  aubetanee  and  aeeident,  was  nndonbtedly  not 
overlooked  by  Aristotle,  and  Brr-ntano'  has  collected  with 
great  diligence  passages  which  indir.ite  how  the  complete 
list  might  have  been  deduced  from  this  primary  distinction. 
His  tabular  arratigemcnts  (pp.  175,  177)  are  particularly 
deserving  of  attealion.  The  rcsulta,  however,  afa  hardly 
beyond  Uie  reach  of  doubt. 

There  wao  no  fandamental  ohange  in  the  doctrine  of 
the  categories  from  the  time  of  Ariatotle  to  tliat  of  Kan^ 
and  only  two  proposed  re-claasificationa  are  of  such  import- 
ance as  £o  rcqitire  notice.  The  Stoics  adopted  a  fivefold 
amngement  oif  higheat  classes,  yrrucwrara.  Ti  «r  or  ri. 
Being,  or  somewhat  in  general,  was  subdivided  into  viroKn'- 
fifta.  or  subjects,  iroia  or  qualities  in  general,  which  give 
definitcneas  to  the  blank   subject,  Ijfoma,  modes 

which  further  determine  tho  subject,  and.  rpdf  f«  viiif 
Ixovra,  definite  relctive  modes.  These  catbgoriea  are  eo 
related  that  civ  b  involves  the  existence  of  one  higher  than 
itself,  thus  there  cannot  be  a  irpo«  rt  irux  txor  which  does 
not  rest  npon  or  imply  &  itms  ixw,  but  vIk  i\w  is  impossible 
without  iroio'r,  whicb  «aly  ezisto  in  vmMw^Mrer,  a  ferm  or 
phase  of  r&  or.* 

•  Brentmnc,  Jled^tunt;  ds*  Seiendn  nach  A.,  pp.  K8-178. 
'  Kor  detailed  •xamin&tlon  of  the  Hiaxc  cau^ortw,  ue  Pr&iitt,  Oft. 
d.  Ltgik,  i.  4U,  Jff.;  Zelkr,  Pk.  d.  QrL,  UL  I.  88,  tn-:  Trrad*l«»- 
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PloUnua,  after  a  length j  critique  of  ArbtoUe'a  categories 

•eta  out  a  twofold  list.      To  CK,  mVr/crit,  o-rao-lf,  latTOT-^t, 

inporrft  are  the  primitive  categoric  {■rpina  ytyy)  of  Uie 
intelligible  sphere.  OUrta,  rpov  r^  irouLvwwr*  wr^vt*  are 
tho  catr;jorif's  of  the  sensible  world.  The  ntun  to  the 
i'latoaic  classification  will  not  e.sci])0  notice. 

Modern  philosophy,  neglecting'  altogatber  the  dry 
And  taitelaia  traatmeat  of  the  Aristot«Uaa  doothoe  by 
■chohario  writan,  gare  a  aeir,  t.  wider,  and  daepar  maati- 
ing  to  the  categories.  They  now^  appear  as  oltimate  or 
rout  aotiooa,  the  metaphysical  or  thought  elements,  which 
give  coheranea  tod  oondstency  to  the  material  of  know- 
ledge, the  necetaaiy  and  aoiveiaal  tdationa  which  obtaiA 
among  the  particulars  of  ezperiancati  Thera  waa  thna  to 
tome  extent  a  return  io  Pktonism,  but  in  reality,  as  uiigLt 
eaaily  be  shown,  the  new  interpretation  was  with  due  allow- 
ance for  differenca  in  point  of  view,  in  strict  harmony 
with  tho  true  doctrine  of  Anatotle.  The  modem  theory 
dates  in  paxticulor  {rum  ths  time  of  Kaat,  who  may  ho 
said  to  have  re-introduced  the  term  into  philosophy.  Na- 
tofall/  thara  ar»  soma  andcipationa  in  aariiar  thiokara^ 
TIm  SnbataDoa,  Attiibota,  and  Uoda  of  Chrtaalaiilsoi  oaa 
hardly  b«  classed  among  the  categories ;  nor  dots  Leibnitz's 
chance  saggestion  of  a  fivefold  arrangement  into  Substauce, 
Quantity, QualitjfAeUon  and  Passion, and  Rektioofl.demand 
■Dv  particular  notice.  Locke,  too,  has  a  classification  into 
lancea,  Modes,  and  Relations,  but  in  it  ho  has  manifestly 
no  intention  of  drawing  up  a  table  of  categories.  What 
in  his  system  corresponds  most  nearly  to  the  modem  Tiew 
of  diesa  alementa  ia  tha  diviaion  of  kinda  of  real  predica- 
tion. In  all  j(ir?n"''"t3  of  knowlcdgo  wo  predicate  either 
(I)  Identity  or  Diversity,  (2)  Ilelation,  (3)  Co-oxialence,  or 
neceaaary  connection,  or  (4)  Real  existence.  From  this  the 
tianaition  was  aaaj  to  Hnma'a  important  daaaification  of 
pkUatophietJ  rrfafMM  into  tboaa  of  BaMOiUaooo,  Identity, 
Time  and  Place,  Qoutityor  Namber,  Qoafi^,  Oonkniiaty, 
Cause  and  Effect 

Ihaie  attonplB  at  an  exhaustive  distribution  of  the  ne- 
eessanr  rehtiona  of  all  objects  of  knowledge  indicate  the 
direcnon  taken  by  modern  thought,  before  it  received  its 
Oompleta  expression  from  Kant. 

Tha  doctrine  of  the  categories  is  the  very  kernel  of  the 
Kantian  aystem,  and,  through  it,  of  later  Qmam  philo- 
sophy. To  expkin  it  fully  would  be  to  writ-?  thn  history 
of  that  philosophy.  The  categorica  arts  called  by  Kaat 
Boot-notions  of  the  Understanding  {Stammbegrife  de$ 
Ytrtumdi$)t  and  am  briafij  tha  apecific  fomia  of  the  a 
prior*  or  fotmal  atamont  in  fttional  cognition.  It  is  thia 
distinclioa  of  matter  and  f  r:ii  in  knowledge  that  marks 
off  the  Kantbn  from  the  Anstuteliaa  doctrine.  To  Kant 
kaoiwladga  was  only  poesiblo  aa  tha  synthesis  of  the  mate- 
rial or  a  petUriori  with  the  formal  vr  a  priori.  Tho  ma- 
terial to  which  a  priori  forms  of  the  understanding  were 
applied  was  the  scn.suoua  content  of  the  pure  intuitions 
Time  and  Space.  Thia  content  could  not  ba  iaunm  by 
•ooaa^  bat  only  hy  htdbotaal  fanetion.  But  tha  nndar^ 
standing  in  the  process  of  knowledge  makes  use  of  tho 
uaiveraal  form  of  synthesis,  tho  judgment;  intellectual 
fooction  is  essentially  of  the  nature  of  jadgaent  or  the 
tadoctioii  of  amaaifi)idtoanitythcoagh*«OBoaption.  Tha 
tpadSe  or  lypa  fornia  of  aiidi  funetion  win,  therefore,  be  ez- 

ftresaed  in  judgments;  and  a  completo  claABificaUon  of  tho 
onus  of  judgments  is  the  key  by  which  one  may  hope  to 
discovet-  dke  system  of  categories.  Such  a  list  of  judgments 
Kaat  thought  he  found  in  ordinary  logic,  and  from  it  he  drew 
«p  hia  well-known  scheme  of  the  twelve  categories.  These 
forms  are  the  determinations  of  all  objects  of  experience, 
lor  it  is  only  through  them  that  the  manifold  of  aenae  can 
be  reduced  to  tha  uoi^  of  eonaewiiiiioiab  mud  thonby  con- 
•tttotod  «s|MriaDoa.  Thaj  an  a  prion  eooditiMu^  ndh 


jpctivB  in  one  aeuse,  but  objective  aa  being  uni venal,  ■» 

cts-ary,  and  cunstitutivo  of  experience. 

The  table  of  logical  juC^ents  with  corrvapondiog  cat» 
goriaa  h  aa  foOowi 


Jmlgminta. 

UoiverMU  

Psrtieulsr..  . 

SinguUr  

Affinnstive.  . 

NeMtive  

InGnits  

U(t«goricaL... 

Hypothetical. 

IMiyanotlve... 

PfOM«B»tjCBl 

Anertoric  

ApodlcUc  


L 

OTQaaatlty 

II. 

OfQaaUty 


TIT. 


Of 


IV. 
or  Moddity 


Unity. 
Plurality. 
ToUlity. 
Rculity. 
KegstioB. 
Lioiitatiaa. 

Inheteisfle  and  Sababtnes 
(S^ubatitoce  kod  Accidrntl 

Causality  and  Dependcaea 
(Gauss  and  Effect). 

Cauonity  (Reciprocity). 

PossiUUt/  iMl  lapcMfUB^. 

ExfstwBOMBd  Voa-BsistaMc. 

2?ecesaity  and  Contingency. 


Kant,  it  ia  well-known,  criticises  Aristotle  severely  fcr 
having  drawn  up  hia  categories  without  a  principle,  mi 
claims  to  have  disclosed  the  only  possible  method  by  which 
an  exhaustive  daaaification  might  be  obtained.  What  hi 
critidiad  in  Ariatotla  ia  brought  againat  hia  own  proeadva 
by  tho  later  German  thinkors,  particularly  Fifhtc  and  Heg^l 
And  in  point  of  fact  it  cannot  be  denied  that  Kau&  ha. 
allowed  too  much  completeness  to  the  mdinttf  logical  dis- 
tribatioa  of  pcopoaitiuDa;  ha  haa  giffoft  no  proof  tliat  ia 
diaaa  forma  are  contained  all  epeeiea  of  ajntheaia,  and  ia 
consequence  ho  haa  failed  to  show  that  in  the  categories,  cr 
pure  conceptions,  are  contained  all  the  modea  of  a  pt-vori 
synthesis.  Further,  hia  principle  haa  ao  br  the  voity 
he  claimed  for  it,  the  unity  of  a  single  function,  but  tLo 
-pecillc  forma  in  which  such  uuity  manifests  iti>4ilf  are  ixtJt 
themselves  accounted  for  by  this  principle.  Kant  Liuiscif 
hiata  mora  than  oooe  at  the  poasUnlilgr  of  *  eoin|4atdl/ 
rational  ayitam  of  tho  oategories,  at  an  ovohitios  f ntm  one 
single  movement  of  thought,  and  in  hia  Jiemarlj  oh  tlf 
of  the  Categories  gave  a  pregnant  hint  as  to  Iba 
method  to  be  employed.  From  MJ  oonpleta  reaJizattca 
of  this  Boggestion  Kant,  however,  was  precluded  by  one 
portion  of  Us  theory.  The  categories,  although  the  nece^ 
sury  conditions  under  which  alone  an  object  of  experience 
can  be  thrown,  an  merely  forma  of  the  mind's  own  actiri^; 
they  apply  only  to  aanaooaa  ood  oonaequcntly  subjectiva 
materul.  Outside  of  and  beyond  them  lies  tho  thiDg-in 
itaelf,  the  blankest  and  emptiest  of  abstractioos,  which  yet 
to  Kant  represented  the  ultimately  real  This  subjectiriem 
waa  a  distinct  hiatu  in  tha  Kantian  araten,  and  againat  it 
principally  Fiebta  and  Heget  diractad  ontidan.  It  was 
manifeat  that  at  the  r  ot  of  tho  whole  system  of  categories 
there  lay  the  syathetizing  unitv  of  aelf-consciousncaa,  and 
it  was  upon  thia  unity  that  Fhato  And  as  giving  the  poa- 
sibiiity  of  a  more  complete  and  rigorous  deduction  of  the 
pare  notions  of  the  understanding.  Without  tho  act  of 
the  Ego,  whereby  it  is  self-conscious,  there  could  be  n& 
knowledge,  and  this  primitive  act  or  function  muat  bc^  Iba 
aaw,  tha  jmsMmi  or  aflnaatioB  of  itMlf  hj  tha  Ho 
first  principle  then  must  ^e  that  the  Ego  posits  itself  aa 
the  Ego,  that  tho  Ego  — j:lgo,  a  principle  which  ia  uocoodi- 
tioned  both  in  form  and  matter,  and  therefore  eapalilo  ol 
■landing  abaolutely  ftral^  of  being  tha  frim$  in  a  Byatean. 
Httaphyaieally  regarded  tlua  act  of  adf-pontion  yielda  the 
categories  of  "Reality.  But,  so  far  as  matter  is  concerned, 
there  cannot  be  affirmation  without  negation,  omnit  dettr- 
nbiatif*^  negatio.  The  determination  of  the  Ego  pfo- 
snppoaes  or  involves  the  Non-Ega  The  form  of  the  pro- 
position in  which  this  second  act  takes  to  itself  ezpre&sioQ, 
the  Ego  is  not  ■■  Not- Ego,  is  unconditioned,  not  derirablt 
from  the  first.  It  ia  the  abaolute  antithesis  to  the  primitira 
thesis.  I%e  category  of  Kagatkmia  the  result  of  thia  oMOnd 
Mt»  FrantlMWtinjmimtion^inTolTiiigohaolirtdj^ 
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(lOMd  aod  matufillj  dcsiru  ([veelfmenta,there  resulUk third 
which  reconciles  both  in  a  higher  ynthiwii.  The  notion 
m  this  third  ia  determinattoD  or  llniteitUNi}  the  Ego  and 
Sca-Em  hmitf  mi  m  oppoied  to  one  anothec  From 
A«M  vum  poeitioaa  Fichte  proceeds  to  erolre  the  eatego- 
liei  bj  a  ter.ea  of  thcni.s,  mititheeis,  and  ayntheBia. 

In  thos  Mudog  upoo  the  ucitj  of  Mlf-oonacioiuncu  aa 
tM  a^gb  for  qntematio  deTelopment,  Ficbte  has  dearlj 
*Am  «  flap  ia  idvaan  and  7M  is  iMol  hunony 
vflli,  Iba  Kiatiu  doetria*.    For,  aftar  all  ihafe  ein  be 

id  %i  to  tho  demooatrated  character  of  formal  logic, 
.uuiia  procedare  was  empirical,  and  only  after  the  list  of 
ciUgoritm  had  been  drawn  out,  did  Iw  fating  forward  into 
pnimio«aM  what  mm  tkam  eohtnow  md  imtttjr.  The 
IMwilhr  Bathod  of  FiAto^  aiao,  wm  nothiiig  hut  m  con 
«at«nl  a|)plicatioa  of  Kant's  own  Rumark  on  the  Table  of 
lie  Catcgoriea.  Fichto's  doctrine,  however,  is  open  to 
•ome  of  the  objections  adraaccd  o^iost  Kant  His 
Bsthod  ia  too  abstract  and  estenMl,  and  muila  tha  maltf 
«f  *  aiogb  principle.  The  fin*  tvo  of  Ui  fcndaoMBtel 
propoaitions  stand  isolated  from  one  nnntber,  not  to  be 
resolved  into  a  primitive  imitj.  With  him,  too,  the 
whole  etands  yet  on  the  piano  of  sabjectivity.  He  speaks, 
indeed,  of  the  aoiTenal  iUgo  as  distinct  from  the  empirical 
wlf-couoio«MM;  bat  the  oniTcnal  doaa  no*  risa  with 
Ub  to  euMMta  apirit.  Nevertheless  the  Wi-nuekafU- 
Mr*  aonfaina  the  only  real  advance  in  the  treatment  of 
tia  catcgoriea  from  the  time  of  Kant  to  tb  ii  -  f  Ilt  ed  ' 
This,  of  coarse,  doea  not  imply  that  there  were  not  certain 
elemanta  in  S^helUng,  particularly  ia  the  TraTi.K<Adtntal 
iirnKum,  that  an  aC  valoa  ia  the  transition  to  the  later 
wf^bm ;  bat  an  tlia  whole  il  fa  only  in  Hegel  that  the 
rhola  matter  of  tho  Kantian  categories  baa  been  aaaimi- 
Lted  and  carried  to  a  higher  stage.  The  Hegelian  pbLto< 
wphy,  in  brief,  is  a  system  of  tho  categories ;  and  as  it  is 
•at  iataaded  hara  to  oKpooad  that  philosophy,  it  i»  impoa- 
dUa  lo  g»TB  mora  tbao  a  few  general  and  (jnita  axtwiial 
sbeenrations  as  to  the  HcgeliAn  mode  of  viowing  Ibeae 
elements  of  thoaght.  With  Kaat,  as  has  been  seen,  the 
estegories  were  still  subjective.  Dot  as  being  forms  of  the 
•dindoal  sabject,  but  as  having  orar  afaiast  thaoi  tba 
varid  of  iMiMMM  to  which  they  wara  inappUeaUa  Self* 
eooscioasaess,  which  was,  even  with  Kant,  the  nodiu  or 
kernel  whence  the  categories  sprang,  ■wa3  nothing  but  a 
'-  centro, — tho  reality  was  concealed.     There  was 

thos  a  diialiam,,  to  overcome  which  ia  the  first  step  in  the 
H^lian  system.  The  principle,  if  there  ia  to  ba  ona, 
Mat  ba  oniTataally  applicable,  all-comprcbcnsive.  Se!f- 
WMMdomnMS  fa  precisely  the  principle  wanted  ;  it  is  a 
aaity,  an  identity,  containing  in  itself  a  multiplicity.  Tba 
■wviMrsal  in  absolute  self -consciousness  U  just  pure  think- 
iag,  which  in  systematic  evolution  is  the  catagories ;  the 
fartiaalar  fa  tha  aataial  or  moUiform,  the  external  as 
meb ;  the  eoncrete  ot  both  is  spirit,  or  seU-conscioasness 
coma  to  itself.  Tbo  same  law  that  obtains  among  tho 
categories  is  found  adequate  to  an  explanation  of  the 
a«linal  thing  which  had  aft  aadly  troubled  Kant  The 
categories  themselves  an  laoaMDts  of  the  aniversal  of 
thought,  type  forms,  or  dainite  aspects  which  thought 
aasnmea  ;  determinations,  Btttimmun^jen,  as  Hegel  most 
(reqnently  calls  them.    They  evolve  by  tho  aamo  kw  that 

*  It  dcmt  Eot  leera  ntccwiry  \o  do  ui^rx  tlun  rtfcr  to  the  »ISght 
aitaraUoDS  aisJe  on  Kant'i  T»l,l«  of  Catcgoriea  by  Hurtior  (in  the 
JfatoirUifcV  b»  Miiison  (ia  ll.*  I'ropadmlii  tu  tiner  Kruen  TTyec^t  da 
Dmttmi),  %J  FrUa  (in  tba  Hate  KrUik  dcr  Vmun/l),  or  by  Hchopen- 
kaai^  wte  <Uatl«d  to  radac*  aU  Uie  uUsggxlM  to  oa»— Uiat  of  Cauw. 
■tf>  Va  ikasM  M|«lr«  a  new  phikMopUcal  vocatralary  even  to 
ttssslsle  Iks  aKbaeediiiaiT  compouadi  ta  which  Krausa  cipoaDdi  hi* 
Ihsgir  Oi  tUttt/aAm,  Kottaas  ef  the  shsBfis  latrodnowl  by 
ltaMl||tjn«jjf^GI^^  will  hsfewtd  iaCar 


was  found  to  be  the  eaaence  of  ultitrifttB  reality — >.  c,  of 
self-coDsciousueaa.  llie  complete  s^-atem  ia  pure  thought, 
the  Univeraal  par  txcsUenct. 

Aftar  tha  Hegelian  than  caa  haid^  ba  aaid  to  hava 
baaa  a  philoeophical  treatment  cf  fha  aatagorfaa  ia  Gaiw 
masy.  wliicL  iji  not  more  or  leiii  a  critlciam  of  ihaX 
system.  It  doea  not  aeem  naceaaary  to  mention  the  na im- 
portant modifications  introduoed  by  Knno  Fischer,  Erdmann, 
or  others  belooMitg  to  tha  ashooL  la  tha  atimdy-oppwad 
philosophy  of  Harbait,  tha  aatoforfaa  «aa  bardfy  ba  aaid 

to  hold  0  jirominent  p!acf>.    They  are,  him,  thn  nv-iat 

general  notions  which  are  psychological ly  formed,  and  be 
elasaifiea  them  as  follows.-— -(I)  Thing,  either  as  product  of 
thod|^  or  aa  fivao  i%  aiBwiaoca ;  (3)  I'l'^w^*  vithw 
qualilatif* or  qnaalitativa;  <S)  Rahrtiea ;  (4)  Tba  Kaealad. 
Along  with  these,  he  poatts  aa  categories  of  inner  process — 
(l)Scnaation,  (2)  Cognitioh,  (3)  Will.  (4)  Action.  George,* 
who  in  the  main  follows  Sctili  icrmachLT,  draws  out  a  table 
of  «at«foriaa  which  shows,  in  some  points,  traoss  of  Haf 
baiitfaa  iainaawi  Hfa  anaagaoMet  by  anneads,  or  asriaa 
of  nine,  is  fanciful,  and  wanting  in  inner  principlei 

The  raoat  impoaing  recent  attempt  at  a  reconat ruction 
of  the  catagoriea  that  of  TnT.^lolt-riLiirg.  To  him  tho 
first  principle^  or  primitive  reality,  ia  Motion,  which  is  both 
real  aa  wrtannl  nawMMat,  and  ideal  as  inner  oonstruetloo. 
The  necessary  oondiUons  of  Hotioa  an  TiaM  and  SpMi^ 
which  are  both  eobjective  aod  olgeetivak  FhMB  thb  ^'ot 
onwards  are  developed  tha  matheonatioil {point,  \\:\^,  ^c.) 
and  real  (caosality,  sobstanca,  quantity,  qoalttj,  &c)  cate- 
goriaa  whidt  Hipnr  as  involrad  in  tha  notion  of  motion. 
Matlar  aaaaol  ba  lagMdad  aa  a  pndaal  af  aiotioB;  it  ii 
tha  eonditioB  of  motioa,  wa  mart  think  aomathiBf  morad 
All  theao  categorise,  "  under  the  prcflupposti  iti  of  motion 
aa  the  first  energy  of  thought,  are  ideal  and  subjective 
relations ;  as  also,  under  the  presupposition  of  motion  as 
tha  fliat  aaargy  of  Bein^  nat  aad  oUactiTa  nlationa"  *  A 
aarioua  dUBealty  presenta  ttnUF  ia  Oa  aait  aategory,  that 
of  EInd  {Zwttl),  Tvhich  can  easily  be  thought  for  inner 
activity,  bat  can  hardly  be  reconciled  with  re^  motioa 
Trendelenburg  solves  the  diffieolty  only  empirically,  by 
polatiiig  to  tha  iaattOeiaanr  of  tha  manl^  aiaohaaiaai  to 
aeeaaat  for  tba  atgaoie.  Tha  aeaaidantMB  of  If edaUtf 
effects  the  transition  to  the  forma  pf  logical  thought  Ot) 
tho  whole,  Trendelenburg  a  unique  fact  of  motion  sccma 
rather  a  blunder.  There  is  much  more  involved  than  he  is 
willing  to  allow,  aod  motioa  psr  «*  fa  by  no  means  adaqnata 
to  aalf4ooaeioHBaK  Hfa  tiiaai7  baa  fooad  Itttla  favoar. 

Ulrici  works  oat  a  system  of  the  categories  from  a  psy- 
cholegical  or  logical  point  of  view.  To  him  the  funda- 
meriiiU  f  n  t  of  philoaophy  is  the  distinguisbinf;  tcLivi'.y 
{wUertcheideMU  Tkdtigkeit)  of  thoaght  Thought  is  only 
jiossible  by  distinetioa,  diffannoe.  Tha  fixed  potat*  la 
the  relatione  of  objects  upon  which  this  activity  turns  an 
the  categories,  which  may  be  called  the  forms  or  laws  of 
thought,  T.ii  v  are  tho  ospocta  of  things,  cotLons  under 
which  things  must  be  brought,  in  order  to  become  objects 
of  thought  They  are  thus  the  moat  gaaand  pndieatas  or 
beads  of  pndioates.  Tha  aafaigoriM  aaaaoC  M  aoaplatdl^ 
gatbarad  tmm  axperienoe,  aer  «aa  thaybaawelTad  a  prion; 
but,  by  attending  to  the  general  relations  of  th  :n;;ht  and 
ita  purely  inde&nite  matter,  and  examining  what  we  must 
predicate  in  order  to  knowBaiBig;  wa  may  attain  to  asatia* 
factory  list  Such  list  fa  dvaa  ia  groat  detail  ia  tha  1^ 
(em  der  Logik  (1859),  aad  ia  briafar,  pndaar  iom  ia  tha 
Compendivm  drr  I^ik  (2d  ed.,  IWS);  it  il  la  maj 
points  well  deserving  of  attention, 
llta  dadaittMfif  thaoifafoiiai  by  th*  tUa  Fnoflk  kfl 
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cun  R«noDTier,  in  some  rarpoeti  nMmVlM  tiitt  nf  11:  xl 
To  lum  tiw  pnmitiTa  f  Mt  ia  B«l«tioii,  of  which  all  the  cAta- 
gadm  am  bot  forma.  "  The  oategoriea,"  he  tayt,  "  an  the 
primary  aad  imdiuiblA  km  of  Imoirleidge,  the  fundaman- 
tal  nlationa  which  detonnim  iti  fona  and  ragolate  ita 
movement«.'  Hia  table  and  bb  witiciHk  «f  ttit  Kaatfan 
theory  are  both  of  interoet* 

Th*  eriticiam  of  Kaot'a  eategoriea  hj  Coiuin  and  hu 
am  •HamptMl  clMwficatwwi  am  of  m  iaqpoctanotk  Of 
mora  intaraat  to  w,  tiioagh  wit  «C  vnNh  man  ii 
the  o!aboraUi  table  drawn  out  by  Sir  W.  IlamilUMi.*  The 
generalized  category  of  the  Conditic'iird  Laj;  bat  little 
meaning,  and  tho  subordinate  catOf^nnes  tvolfa  them- 
aalm  by  do  principle,  bat  ara  arranged  alter  a  formal  and 
qiaho  arbitruy  manner.  They  are  never  bronght  into 
eobnection  «tth  fthm^t  JtMlf,  aor  oould  thagr  w  dunm 
to  apring  from  Hi  Baton  nd  relatioiM.* 

J.  Sl  Mill  haa  presented,  "  m  n  subetltute  for  Uie  abortive 
daaai6cation  of  £iiitenc48,  termed  the  eategoriea  oF  AHa- 
totle,"  the  following  aa  an  eDumeration  of  all  nameable 
tiunoa  Faali^  or  atatoa  of  oaaocioiianeaa :  r2)  The 
BWMB  iriiMtt  oopenoBoh  tlioN  Miaigo;  (3)  Booies,  or 
external  objocta  which  excite  certain  of  thoee  feelings  ;  (4) 
SncceMions  and  co-exiateucea,  likene«a«8  and  unlikenoacs, 
belwLon  f<  ( [iiiga  or  atatea  of  conaciousotos.'  Thia  claaai- 
flMtwa  proceed!  oa> j^^i^^i^^ ^  ^ catogptieo, 

«wWantai»  guiilliiii  *p  ftftyifioldliw,  lIMt  iMriaH^ 
aUrtmuUlm  dut  ChlnBi-ft^  t  wla.  lOT.  Per  IttatoOAdM. 
trine  the  noat  important,  in  addition  to  Bnndii,  ZelUr,  and  the 
tboTe,  an  Boniti,  SUiun^tb^.  d.  him.  Akad..  i,  W^i**t%,,  Wi«n, 
1868,  p(k  Ml-846 ;  Prantl.  <ht.  d,  Loftk,  L  ;  and  Brentmno, 
B^itutung'dm  Seitmden  nach  AriiM»l4$,  1862.  SiM  alw  Bchappe, 
^>  KaitgtHm  4m  MtlMila,  1800:  aretalaiMaWfaL  i. ;  tnd  fh« 
tr^  .tiatjoaarf ttaOiliiMfaly  Ihnoa,  IWtaU  Htvicanivh, 
1886.  (k.  AO.) 

OATKKPILLAB.  8eo  BomvLni,  toL  It.  p.  693. 

CATOUT  is  the  name  applied  to  cord  of  great  toughnew 
and  tenacity  prepared  from  the  intestines  of  shoepw  It  i« 
uaed  for  the  strings  of  harps  and  violins,  as  well  aa  other 
stringed  moaical  inatnimenta,  for  banging  the  wcighta  of 
dooBilbr  bow-otringa,  and  many  omr  pmpoaoa  wbera 
tough  nen,  flexibility,  and  dnrsbility  are  required.  To 
pn>[»re  catgut  the  intestines  an  cleaned,  freed  from  fat, 
and  steeped  for  aome  tirr.e  in  water,  after  which  their 
external  membrane  ia  scraped  off  with  the  back  of  a  knife 
or  other  blunt  tool  They  are  then  ateeped  for  aome  time 
ia  an  alkaiiM  laj,  amootbiad  aad  aqnaliaad  by  drawing  out, 
Ueadhed  wtA  ralphnrio  fnoiaa,  if  nanaaaary  dyed,  aorted 
into  sizes,  and  twisted  together  into  cords  of  various 
numbers  of  straniis  according  to  their  uses.  Tho  beat 
stringu  for  musical  instruments  are  imported  from  Naples  j 

and  it  ia  found  that  lean  and  iU-fed  fn'""nlf  jiald  (ba 
loogbeat  gut 
CATHAT.   See  Chtha. 

CATHCART,  Sib  Oboboi  (1794-1854),  Britiah  general, 
was  born  in  I^ondon,  May  12,  1794.  He  was  the  thir  l 
son  of  the  firat  Earl  Catticart,  a  diatiaguiahcd  general  and 
diplomatiat,  commander-in-chief  of  the  expedition  to 
O^Mobageo  ia  1807,  aad  aftorwaida  ambaandor  to 
BtaeUbolm  aad  81  Batanbafg,  Ha  raeaived  lik  early 
education  at  Eton  College,  and  passftd  thence  to  tbe 
university  of  Edinburgh.  In  ISiO  he  entered  tbe  army, 
and  two  years  liiter  accompanied  hia  father  aa  aide-de-camp 
to  Ruaaia.  With  him  ha  joined  tba  Binaiaa  headqoartera 
in  March  1813 ;  andha  mo  pmoBt  at  all  tbagreat  battlea 
of  the  campaigna  of  that  y«ar  in  OoiiDai«7,  aad  of  the 
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following  year  in  TrsDCf*,  and  al?.ri  a'.  \\V\np^  rsf  Paria. 
Tbe  fraita  of  hia  careful  obeervation  and  critical  atudy  of 
theae  operatiooa  appeared  in  tbe  Conmmtarim  which  lie 
pnbliahMl  in  1800^  a  wdUubo  of  plain  ooklier  like  hiatory, 
prepared  htm  HMtaa  mda  daring  the  campaigns.  Aftfli 
the  peace  of  IRH  he  accompanied  his  father  t  tho  Con- 
groas  of  Vienna )  aad  while  in  that  dty  he  was  appointed 
(March  1816)  extra  aide-de-eamp  to  the  duke  of  Wellington. 
He  waa  praaent  at  Qoatie-Bna  and  at  Waterloo^  «aa 
aaned  full  aide^e-eaqsp  to  the  dnke,  and  iMM^aod  la  Ui 
ataff  till  the  army  of  occupatloti  quitted  France.  Re- 
appointed almoet  immediately,  he  accompanied  the  dnke  to 
the  Congresses  of  Aix  la-Chapelle  and  Verona,  and  in  1826 
to  Pmmiia.  Promoted  liestonai^'OolonA  in  1828,  he  aerred 
in  Nova  Scotia,  Bermndl^  tid  JMBiie%— retiring  on  half- 
pajinl8S4.  Aftor  thm*  TOMt  lie  i*aa  neaOed  to  aetita 
aarTNOt  aad  waa  oOtat  aaowmnaadorof  tfia  King'a  Dragooo 
Guards  to  Canada,  where  he  played  an  important  {tart  in 
auppreasing  the  rebellion  and  pacifying  the  country.  In 
1844  he  returned  to  England  and  again  retired.  Two 
yean  later  he  waa  appointed  depo^-Uaotanaat  of  tiw 
Tower,  and  thia  pool  he  keld  till  1801  In  tint  year  ba 
waa  offered  the  goveroonhip  and  command  at  the  (>ipe. 
Thia  he  accepted,  aad  had  the  merit  of  bringing  to  a  close 
the  Kaffre  War.  In  December  1^53  he  was  a|  |  i]itr:^d 
adjutant-general  of  the  anny.  In  1864  he  was  sent  to 
take  part  aa  MeiiloilMlt  general  in  the  CMnean  War,  and 
tha  higheet  hopeevoia  find  on  htm  aa  a  acientifie  ead 
jwaetically  experianeod  ooldiar.  Bat  ttaae  hopes  were  vol 
to  be  fulfilkd  ;  for  he  fell  at  the  battle  of  Inkermrmn. 
November  5,  1854.  His  remains,  with  those  of  otuer 
officers,  were  buried  on  Cathcart's  Hill,  Lord  Raglan,  the 
commander-in-chief,  attending  the  ceremony.  Sir  Qeom 
Cathcart  married  in  1824  Lady  QeArgiana  Qrevilla^  wfie 
aanriTed  hia,  and  hj  whom  he  had  a  family  of  one  aon 
and  aeTeo  dAugfaters.  At  the  time  of  hia  dmith  he  waa  a 
Knight  Commander  of  tho  Bath. 

CATHEDRAL,  more  properly  Cathkdkal  Chukch 
{BccUtia  Cat/udralu),  the  chief  church  of  a  diooeae,  in 
which  the  biahop  haa  hia  offl«i»l  aeat  or  thmot^  tadtkhnk 
The  oarfioit  example  givea  of  tiia  oaa  of  the  tora  Medmta 
Cathfdralii  ia  in  the  Acts  of  the  Council  of  Tarragona, 
in  616.  Another  primitive  designation  was  "  Ecclcsia 
mater  "  or  "  matrix,"  indicating  the  cathedral  as  the  mother 
church  of  tho  dioc«se.  As  being  tbe  chief  house  of  Ood, 
DomvM  Dei,  of  the  district,  it  acquired  in  Germany  tbe 
nana  of  DomUrdUf  and  in  Italy  of  DuomA  Hie  word 
"  Eedeala  "  waa  gradoally  dropt,  and  by  the  lOtii  oentoiy 
the  adjective  "  cathedralis "  took  rank  aa  a  aubatantiTe, 
which  it  has  aucceasfully  maintained  in  moa(  of  the  modern 
languagea  of  Europe.  The  eaaential  distinction  between  a 
oathodial  and  all  other  diorehea,  vii.,  that  it  ia  the  ohunh 
of  ^  biahop,  oontoining  Ua  maoe  of  oileo,  or  hMef/g 
tfool,  OS  our  Saxon  forefathers  termed  it,  is  thus  well 
exprca-vsd  by  Hooker  {Bed.  PolH.,  Tii.  8,  3),  "To  note  a 
differcMCB  cf  tt-at  c.-ir  church  where  the  binhop  h;uli  1. ;h 
scat,  and  the  rest  which  depend  upon  it,  that  one  hath 
been  tisually  termed  cathednd,  according  to  tba  aame  aenae 
wherein  Ignatioa,  epeefciag  of  the  Church  of  Antioeli, 
termeth  It  Ua throne;  and  Cyprian,  making  meDtion  of 
EvQristus,  who  had  been  bishop  and  was  now  deposed, 
tcnucth  him  eeUhtdra  extorrtm,  one  that  waa  tbritst  benides 
hia  chair.  The  church  where  the  biahop  ia  aet  with  hia 
ooU^  of  praabytara  about  him  we  call  a  aw;  the  local 
oompaaa  of  hia  antbority  we  tann  a  tfteecar.*  A  UiheiAi 
JM  la,  strictly  apeaking,  a  biahop'a  seat  {tede$,  tiiye),  or 
cattudra,  and  is  only  in  a  secondary  sense  applied  to  the 
church  in  which  that  seat  ia  placed,  and  the  ci:y  in  which 
that  church  atanda.  From  thia  it  foUowa  tbat  a  church 
nay  loae  Ua  oathediol  tank  ^  the  tnaifeieDoe  of  the 
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feiabop'a  w*  to  MOlW  itorah,  «Uoh     that  tnoaferMiM 

St  oocv  ^ames  th«  dignity  lost  by  the  other.  Thna  th« 
Oifordiiliixu  Durthester  wa»  the  cstbedi&I  of  the  vwt  ZsMt 
Mercifto  dioceae,  untd  in  107^  liciiu^'iuB  riifiioved  the 
Mtlffirm  to  Liaoc^,  wh^le  ih'd  VVc.it  Mercian  proUte»  one 
Ite*  had  th«r  st  CLeeter  bef  ie  it  wu  fiiuJly  fixed  ia 
ita  tii«r  bthitolion  »  Liobfidd.  Ibna  ^  1088  the 
•bbey  eharcb  of  Batb  baeun*  tba  e«th«dnl  of  BonMnet- 

■hlre,  wliicli  fur  nfAriy  twu  ci-nturies  h.id  txien  at  WhIIb, 
where  alt«r  a  brief  iojuuru  at  Ula«toubury  the  bisiiop's 
tbnmd  wu  ania  permanentlj  Mt  np  in  1206.  Towards 
«lOM  ■<  w»  IStb  flntiuj  tb*  ttUiadnl  of  Ouitorbnrj 
wm  is  fOBW  daafor  of  lodaf  id  itnk,  tbe  wntniiwey  of 
the  monks  having  catmed  Arrhbishop  BeJdwin  to  conceive 
the  idea  of  transferring  Ilia  official  seat  to  iLn  church  of 
BMkin^toD,  which  would  in  that  event  hare  beooma  tbo 
'  ~  '  ol  Um  Keotub  dioooM^  tad  tbo  oMtropolitan 
I  «f  Bn^Md.  Sneb  •  {dm  ifu  Mtiully  earned  out 
when,  early  Id  the  13th  century  (1220),  Biahop  Pooi* 
deaerted  the  cathedral  of  Old  Sarum,  and  founded  the 
ei'U".ting  cacbc'd  rul  of  HiJiBlmry,  T/jts  fieriud  of  thij 
Et;furmaiu>a  aaw  the  abWy  churchee  of  Briatol,  Cheater, 
Gloaceater,  Oxford,  and  P«t«rbocongb,  and  for  a  ahort  apaoe 
Woetminater,  davatad  to  catbedial  nak  bgr  beiBf  aoida  tba 
Mat  of  a  biabop,  a  ohang*  wblcb  baa  Imcb  wititased  ia  tba 
preaent  century  ty  tettiblLshment  of  the  aeea  of  Ripon 
and  Manebeater.  While  we  are  writing,  the  church  of 
Cnmbraa  baa  beoome  tbe  catbednl  of  the  Scottish  diocaae 
•C  Axgj^  tbaMH»  and  tbeabb^  cbucb  of  Si  AlbMia 
ii  oaly  waiting  for  tbe  eompletMB 
arrange mente  to  be  constituted  tba 
Um  of  Hertfordsbire  aud  Eaaex. 

By  Taiy  early  canons  it  was  decreed  tbat  oatbadiftla 
"  odbr  be  aaUbtiabad  in  ebief  ettieiL  Tba  Oonndl  of 
»  (Ml),  fcOoving  ^  kgialatioo  of  tbe  Coondl 
of  S&rdica  (347),  prohibited  the  appointment  of  biahopa  in 
Tillages  or  country  places.  Throughout  U)e  Roman  empire, 
wbere  the  ecclt.HLsutUcal  cuinnJed  With  tbe  civil  divisiijiit, 

tba  aeata  of  religious  authority  were  fixed  in  tba  same 
ipota  as  tba  laata  of  temporal  aatbority,  tba  biihvp  fla<ring 
lua  eatkmira  in  tba  eity  wbara  tba  tanaponl  goTwmor  bad 
plantad  his  eorale  ehair.    In  Britain,  bowarer,  wbera,  in 

tba  early  days  when  tho  eharcb  fir«t  developt>d  ter  piowar, 
dtioa  were  but  few  and  miignificant,  the  case  was  di£erent 
The  biabop  was  rather  the  biahop  of  a  district  or  of  a  tribe 
tbMk  flf  •  cilgr.  Iba  ^ontioii  of  bia  oalbadiil  via  dictatad 
hf  Botivaa  of  eonrfwiaiioa  wd  aaeoritf  latbar  tins  bj  fba 
dignity  and  pH3j:«]louBnpfi«  of  tbe  nite.  Not  nnfreqiicntly 
the  eaiAedra  wiia  ougraturj.  'Ihin  state  of  thioga  drew  to 
an  and  with  the  coQoluaion  of  the  10th  century,  when  the 
aoBBtij  bacama  more  aattkd,  and  tba  Boman  syatem  was 
inUy  ntifiad  «h«  Ooudl  af  London  (1076),  wbieb 
ordered  that  epiaeopal  sees  ehoold  be  removed  from 
nnwall^  villages  to  walled  citiea.  In  obedience  to  this 
decree  the  catliecirals  of  SaliHln.ry,  Chicho«ter,  and  ChestaT 

(the  last  only  temporarily)  were  created, — succeeding  to 
tba  episcopal  dignity  of  tboaa  of  Sberboma,  Selsey,  and 
Lidifiabl  ^Praeman,  Hid.  ef  Sonum  Cimjuttt,  rdL  iT. 
pp.  414-420).  Other  transferancea  of  only  slightly  later 
data  ware  th(j«u  aJready  mcuiioiicd  from  Dorcheater  to 
LincoLi,  and  from  Walls  to  Bath,  as  well  aa  tbat  of  tba 
Esat  AnglitB^w'frnii  thnbam  to  Iballaid  «Md  Amm  to 

Wban?w  aaliblhibad,  tba  aaltadial  cbvrek  waa  lagaidad 

aa  t>€ing,  what  it  usually  was  in  frvct,  tho  mothcr-cburrh 
of  the  district  dependent  upon  it.  Tkm  di^tnct  was  for 
tba  firat  three  oantories  deaignated  the  paroehia  (wo^omm) 
of  the  biabop.  Oradnally  tba  term  cHoetm  (SMMcijo'it), 
ariginallj  aigai^riiig  •  dvil  prafrinca  of  the  leaser  sort, 
M«  to  U  tfMMfvnd  to  at JiriiiHul  dWriw^  to  tht 


entaalatt  «f  ttaaadiMr  aaoM^iiikfciB     ftmaa,  jwrul, 

paroiitf,  parroeekia,  4c.,  was  restricted  tc  the  smalUr 
eccleaiaatical  districts,  each  containing'  u  single  churck 
C-'uthij jr;un  la  their  tirigitiAl  idea  pt^cHAud  much  of  a  mis- 
aioaaiy  character.  The  district  of  which  tliey  were  tba 
aedeaiastieal  centre  in  general  raodved  tbe  Ught  of  ralir 
gioua  tratb  inm  them.  Ili^y  wata  tba  baadqoarten  of  tba 
bishop  and  bia  clergy,  from  wbidi  tb^  want  forth  for  the 
evangeliutiuQ  of  the  heathen  inhsbitantn  fiijjnni,  t  t., 
dweliera  in  the  poffi,  or  aarronndug  aonnti/  viliagei. 


To  this  also  tbey  fatoaad  m  §U  tast  and 

ref  nafauMDti  wall  la  lor  MeMMijf  toahtmm.  Ja.  Uw 
woida  of  Daan  lfiiiiiB]i,«»'*'0hriitiBiiit7  waa  ftat  ertab* 

lishcd  iti  thr,  towTi-n  and  ':itiwi,  act?  frvm  e-seh  crntre  diffused 
itself  with  iiioi«  or  itaa  success  into  the  adjacant  country. 
.  .  .  The  churches  adjacent  to  the  towns  or  dties  dtber 
originally  ware  or  beoame  tbe  diocese  of  tba  dty  bidtop " 
{Hilt.  <if  Chittimity,  bk.  ir.  c.  1.  {  3^  Thoa,  m  Bookw 
says,  "  Towns  and  Tillagea  abroad  racdviog  tba  faith  of 
Christ  from  dtiea  wb««uiito  they  were  adjacent,  did,  as 
apiritnd  and  baaTcnly  colonics,  by  their  subjection  honour 
those  ancient  mother  churches  out  of  which  they  grew " 
(JBcd.  Polit.,  bk.  viL  c  8,  §  2).  In  aoma  cases,  howetw, 
anaoiaUu  ia  Sritaia,  tba  Mitoiy  ct  tba  catbadnJ  «m 
dubnoL  Tba  minieiiaiy  dement  was  tba  lama ;  b«k 
instead  of  starting  v-ith  a  bishop  tm  tlic  <  i  :i'n.i  of  orgaLized 
action,  establiahmeDts  of  misitj  irj.iry  pn,  >^t.^  were  iuroied, 
with  a  choTcb  as  tbe  focos  of  their  religious  life  and  a 
mosaatanr  aa  their  borne,  wbidt  oolj  tardily  attained 
eatbadnftank  by  tbe  appointSMiil  of  a  bidt<^  to  pteaida 
over  them.  The  cut]i.::drciJ  of  "^YorcpatfT  is  instanced  by 
Professor  Stubba  m  iLut  r«kltuu,  tui  an  example,  "  like 
Canterbury  itself,  of  a  successful  missionary  eatabiiahment, 
thus  attaining  its  due  devdopment"  ("Cathedral  of 
Worcester  in  Ute  8tb  centory,*  AnihmA  Jovr.,  vol  ziz.  p. 
241).  Tbe  history  of  tbe  misdonaij  worit  of  tbe  Church 
of  England  during  tbe  early  part  (rf  tba  present  century 
rc{  roduced  this  saiEie  system.  The  miiuiionaiy  clergy  pre- 
ceded the  biabop,  and  oatbedrd  dignity  was  imposed  on  a 
chnrdt  boI  oilginaUy  acaelad  irftb  any  such  object.  Ib» 
enty  years  bava  iaaii  •  tatom  to  tba  okbw  tutn 


last  twenty  years 
primitive  pbui  of  opnatwna.'  &i  newfy-oondltatad  dkaaM* 
in  Africa  and  elsewhere,  the  bishop  takes  the  lead  among 
bis  dergy  in  date  of  constitution  as  he  does  in  official 
rank,  and  tba  aatbadrd  ditirch  is  one  of  the  first  require- 
manta  to  ba  ntoridad  lor.  Tba  tma  character  and  olgaci 
of  a  ealbadid  aboidt  and  artddUbnaot  are  tbiu  well  sal 


forth  by  Biahop  RtilHngfleet  : — "  Every  cathcdrd  in  its  first 
institutiua  »aj  .la  a  temple  to  the  whole  diocese,  where  tba 
worship  waa  to  bo  performed  in  the  n  :  decent  and  con- 
stant manner;  for  which  end  it  waa  neoeaaary  to  iiave 
such  a  number  of  ecdesiaaticd  persons  there  attending  aa 
might  still  be  ready  to  do  all  tba  ofli««  wbicb  did  beloof 
to  tba  Christian  church, — eodi  aa  oooatant  prayer  and 
bymns  sad  prtaJ  ii^;  and  celebration  of  sacraiiit-;!!:?,— 
which  were  to  be  kept  up  in  such  a  church,  as  the  daily 
■acrifioa  was  in  toa  Timple.*  Though  it  was  the  church 
of  tba  biqboVb  ^  **■  — ntiil  lor  ita  oompleteneu  tbat  ba 
ehoold  ba  ■omaiidad  by  bia  aollpge  of  presbyters,  as  tba 
members  of  the  body  of  which  he  was  the  head.  Tba 
purpose  of  thia  collective  body  was  threefold  : — (1.)  Con- 
sultative, — aa  tbe  eoneUkm  ipitcopi,  by  wboee  advice  be 
might  ba  atiangthened  in  all  impoftant  mattam  coooanh 
ing  tba  dioeeae ;  f2.)  Ifuuatarial,-- for  iba  nuuBtanaBet 
and  celebration  of  public  worship  in  its  most  reverent 
and  dignified  form,  cum  cantu  el  jubiltittone ;  and  (3.) 
Diocesan, —OS  the  bishop's  ofiiciala  in  the  administration  of 
his  diocese,  prepared  abo  to  go  forth  at  his  bidding  to  act 
as  missionaries  or  evangelists  in  any  part  to  vbjdl  In 
laa  fit  to  and  AaoL  Id  Ibii  myr  ibm  apnag  up 
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the  hoaf  knevD  u  (he  "  dttpter*  of  the  cetiiedrul,— 4 

ho'ly  onfrmally  in  the  closMt  Connection  with  the  bishop, 
Qn  l  h:ivii>g  no  corporate  existence  ap>art  from  him.  This 
c  tiro  body  sotnctinica  confuted  uf  "  secular*,"  i.e.,  of 
clei;g]r  not  bound  by  monastic  vows,  liTing  in  the  wurld, 
eepimte  bomei  of  their  own ;  lometiiBei  of  "  regakra," 
I  If.,  of  clergy  liTing  according  to  a  monastic  rule,  residing 
in  one  religious  community,  and  sharing  in  common 
buildings.  Of  l>oth  lioviu's  tlio  bishop  wiis  the  head. 
When  tho  cathedral  was  the  church  of  a  mona.stery  and 
was  served  hj  regulars,  the  bishop  Mras  regarded  as  the 
abbot;  and  when  the  chapter  consisted  of  e  college  of 
secular  clei^y,  it  owed  allegiance  to  no  one  but  the  bishop 
himself.  Tho  "  dein,  "  the  present  head  of  all  Engli.sh 
cathedral  chapters,  was  a  oomparativeijr  late  addition,  not 
appearing  tiU  the  10th  or  llth  century.  He  hftd  beea 
preceded  bj  the  prq^Uut,  »  " juorae^  "  who 
the  8th  and  9tli  eentitnes.  Earlier  ettll  we  find  the 
"  arr^]  r:  byter, "  who  was  grulually  siipfilanted  by  tho 
archdeacon  "  exercising  chief  ^uthoritjr  among  the  cathedral 
clergy,  but  always  in  strict  subordj&ltion  to  the  bishop. 
Another  chief  officer  of  the  charcb— one,  with  the  two  lait» 
of  the  <*  trie  eulmine  eeetesie)'* — ^waa  the  "  ouatoe  "  or 
"  primicerius,  "  a  title  ho  derived  from  his  n;\me  being  that 
first  entered  ou  tho  waxen  tablet  or  Mat.  The  strange  con- 
tradiction by  which  the  bishop  has  less  authority  in  the 
church  of  which  he  as  the  tituhir  heed,  and  which  takes  its 
dbtineUTe  eppdletioB  from  his  throne,  than  in  any  other 
i  hur.  !i  in  his  diocoac,  only  gradually  came  into  cxi-stence.  It 
waa  partly  a  result  of  the  increase  of  his  dioccsian  duties, 
partly  of  his  transformation  into  a  groat  political  officer  uf 
the  etatai^  and  partiy  of  the  owptnltetioo  of  the  charter  as  an 
independent  eorporatioa  Wiep  trarelliug  over  nie  wide- 
spread diocese,  or  attending  upon  the  king  m  chancellor, 
or  other  high  oSicer,  the  bishop  had  no  leisure  to  attend  to 
the  internal  administration  of  his  cathedral,  and  the 
aathoQ^  natcrall J  tended  to  attach  itaeU  to  the  permanent 
(9iief  of  the  chapter,  while  lie  gndnally  aaak  into  a  mere 
CTtrrrral  visitor  called  in  whun  neoileJ  to  correct  abuses,  or 
as  an  arbiter  tu  settle  disputes.  Under  tho  bi^iup  as  its 
nominal  head  the  chapter  of  a  fully  organized  catho<lra1, 
when  it  wae  fonned  of  eecalar  prioatai  ooneiated  of  the 
fiMfiMr  iMrmMi;  or  foor  chief  "d^nitarfae"  of  thedivreh, 
and  a  body  of"  canons"  or  "  probondariea."  Tho  four 
high  officers  were — (1.)  tho  "  dean,"  aa  the  general  head 
of  the  whole  capitular  body,  charged  with  tho  internal 
diacipliaa  of  the  corporation  ^  (2)  the  "^coentor,"  or 
"  chanter,  *  who  was  charged  with  the  management  of  the 
choir,  and  the  mtisical  arrangements  of  tbf  ^orvico  ;  (3) 
the  "chancellor,"  tho  literary-rnan  of  the  cbapter,  who,  as 
theological  professor,  superintended  tho  education  of  its 
joanger  membera,  delivered  lectures  himself,  and  procured 
tha  dolirery  of  eermona  by  others,  had  the  care  of  the 
library,  and  wrote  the  letters  of  tho  body;  and  (4)  the 
"  treasurer,  "  not  in  the  nnxlern  fi.'ical  .vnae  of  the  word, 
but  tKo  iilVu-f  r  tij  whose  care  were  entrusted  the  treasures 
of  the  church,  its  sacred  vessels  and  altar  furniture,  reli* 
qnaries,  and  other  omamenta.  With  theae  were  nanallj 
united  the  "archdeacons,"  varying  in  number  with  the  size 
of  the  diooeee,  who  were,  however,  more  diocesan  than 
cathedral  ofTicers.  Xext  after  these  dignitaries  tho  main 
body  of  a  cathedral  chapter  consisted  of  "  canons  "  or  "  pre- 
bendariee."  The  former  name  they  received  originally  from 
being  enrolled  on  the  "  canon "  or  list  of  ecclesiastical 
otteers,  though  subsequently  it  was  supposed  to  have 
reference  to  their  being  bound  by  canons,  i'.^,  rules.  Tho 
additional  title  of  prebendary  was  given  to  those  canons 
who  etgoyed  a  separate  estate  (pm^itda),  in  virtue  of  th^ir 
poaition,  beaidea  their  aharo  of  the  enrpocate  fnnda.  These 
genraal^  ipaakiog,  two  wCfewl  da^gnationa 


for  the  aame  individual.    A  canon  was  naoaily,  HuMigb 

not  always,  a  prebendary ;  but  a  prebendary,  as  a  member 
of  the  capitular  body,  was  always  a  canon.  The  life  of 
the  canons  was  separate,  not  c«enobitic.  Each  had  his 
own  house  and  hie  private  estabUshment  The  attempt 
of  Chrodegaog,  ardibishop  of  Mats  (who  died  in  TM)^  • 
to  force  a  aenu-monaatio  rule  on  canons,  with  a  ooaunon 
refectory  and  oonunon  dormitory,  though  esgerly  adopted 
by  the  Emperor  Charlemague,  was  Pihurt-hvcd.  By  tho 
middle  of  the  9th  century  the  rule  wa.'^  indeed  established 
in  almost  all  the  cathodnis  of  Franro.  Germany,  and  Italy, 
and  had  tlfo  boen  adopted  in  Engjand.  £ut  iu  strict- 
neae  proved  unpdalalie  to  the  eaaoaa.  It  wae  gradually 
relaxed  everywhere,  and  found  no  acceptance  in  Eng- 
land. The  distinction  between  "  rei^identiary  "  and  "  noo- 
laaidentiary "  canona  kad  ita  arigin  in  the  attempt  to 
eomhat  the  evila  eomaijttant  on  pTuralitieak  The  Ganoni 
having  other  prefenuanta  were,  by  the  end  of  the  13th 
century,  generally  non-resident.  Their  cathedral  duties 
wefo  performed  by  "vicars"  receiving  a  small  stipend. 
To  attract  them  into  residence  the  divisible  part  of  the 
corporate  revaana  waa  ordered  to  be  ahared  alnong  thoaa 
eanoaa  who  had  resided  for  a  entain  tern.  Thia  created 
a  degree  of  confusion,  as  there  was  no  certainty  how 
many  canons  would  reside  dr. ring  a  given  year.  To 
obviate  this  irrcgolarity  the  duty  of  residence  was  laid 
on  a  fixed  number  of  canooa  onlj,  who  were  to  dischaiga 
the  ordinary  dntiea  of  the  cathedral  on  behalf  of  die 
whole  body  fFroeman  CufMra!  Ft^aus,  pp.  118 
The  ostabliskment  of  "  vicars,  "  or,  as  they  aro  now  more 
usually  but  unstatutably  called,  "  minor  canons,"  as  a 
regular  and  permanent  part  of  the  cathedral  body^ 
originally  due  to  Bon-reatdenee,  was  sanctioned  through  the 
inability  of  some  of  tho  canona  to  take  their  part  in  the 
choral  servico  of  tho  church.  In  most  cathedrals  each 
otFiccr  had  his  deputy.  Thus  we  find  the  "  sab-dean,"  the 
"sub-chanter"  or  "aocoentor,"  the  " Tice'ChanceUor,"  aa 
recognised  memhere  of  tho  eathadnl  sta£  Another  ofBear 
is  the  "  praelectnr,"  or  lecturer  in  theology',  who  in  some 
cathedrals  executes  the  duties  elsewhere  pirformed  by  the 
chancellor. 

Wo  have  boen  apeaking  hitiierto  of  the  calhedimla  of 
secular  canona.   The  monaatie  eatbedrah  differed  litfia 

from  ordinary  monasteries,  save  in  being  governed,  in  the 
almost  constant  absence  of  their  titular  abbot,  the  bishop, 
by  a  prior  as  the  real  head  of  their  society.  Cathedrals 
of  this  class  are  peculiar  to  England  and  Germany,  which 
received  ita  religion  mainly  from  England.  The  monka  or 
regular  clergy  who  served  them  were,  in  England,  every- 
where of  the  Benedictine  order,  except  at  Carlisle,  where 
they  wens  .Vuistin  caikons. 

The  distinction  between  monastic  and  secular  cathodrala 
in  Engbwd  waa  perpetuated  at  the  Beformatioa  nnder  the 
new  titles  of  "  Cathedrals  of  the  Old  Foundation  *  and 
"  Cathedrals  of  the  New."  In  the  cathedrals  of  the  former 
cla»  tho  foundation  remained  substantially  unchanged. 
But  the  monasteries  attached  to  cathedrals  having  been 
suppressed  by  Henry  VIII,  together  with  the  other 
religious  houses,  these  cathedrals  were  founded  afresh  as 
chapters  of  secular  canona  presided  over  by  a  dean.  These 
new  chapters  were  eight  in  number,  viz.,  Canterbury, 
Durham,  Winchester,  Carlisle,  £iy,  Norwich,  Ilochester, 
and  Worcester.  Tha  members  of  the  chapter  Wet* 
designated,  not  camma,  but  prebendaries,  an  improper 
appellation,  as  none  had  any  separate  estate  or  "  prtebenda" 
assigned  to  them.  Tho  highest  number  of  these  new 
prebendaries  was  twelve,  at  Canterbury,  Durham,  and  Win- 
chester ;  the  lowest  was  four,  at  Carlisle.  With  these 
monastic  cathediala  may  be  classed  the  new  sees  formed 
by  Hennr  YIIL  fn»i  adrting  -"^-tCfg^^^^^Bg^^^^^ 
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r,  01<Hic«8ter,  Oxfurd,  aud  Peterborough.  Tbe  con- 
•titation  of  tiMM  ««di«dnk  VM  aiaulw  to  tluw*  oC  kii* 
other  moDMtio  estliadnla  ud  tkveodM  of  •tatotCB  ■louat 

identical.  In  all  tlie  cathodraU  of  the  New  Fooodatioo 
the  pneccnior,  instead  of  boing  »  chief  dignitary  eecond 
onlj  to  the  dean,  i.i  one  of  the  minor  canons. 

Tliscttbednk  of  the  Old  FouodatioD,  whoso  con.stitutiMi 
ktsootbam  maUoMj  shragad  ainc*  tlw  13th  century, 
tad  which  arc  in  some  instances  still  governed  )»  pre- 
Reformstion  »utut»«,  sre  those  of  York,  London,  ChieiiMter. 
Eietcr,  Hereford,  Lichfield,  Lincoln,  Salisbury,  and  Wells, 
together  with  those  of  the  four  Welsh  bishopries — Bangor, 
tUmAmfl  St  Asaph's,  and  St  Darid'a  lilonastic  cathedrals 
tmag  Btarijr  pMoUu  to  EBgUnd  and  OemiMiy.  theio  Old 
Foundation  eatbednli  **  mn  tbow  wkoM  bwtorjr  and  coo- 
itilutioD  has  ino."-.t  in  common  T,-ith  the  cburches  of  Scotland, 
Ireland,  and  Western  Christendom  generally"  (Fmeman, 
u.t.,  PL  139). 

To  tbaM  moat  b«  added  the  two  recently-erected 
cafMnls  «f  Uandwitar  and  Ripcm.   la  aa«li  of  these 

catea  adva^tago  was  talcen  of  an  existing  coUe^iata 
i^tAblithmcnt  un  which  to  graft  a  cathedral.  No  prOTUioo 
ii  midein  the  Act  for  the  founding  of  tltt  Mtof  8k  Albull 
for  the  creation  of  a  capitular  body. 

Tho  legislation  of  3  and  4  Victoria  reduced  all  the 
catkadmla  of  £aglaiid  and  Walas  to  a  naif  orai  aonatt tutioB. 
Tlia  Bomal  type  ia  (bat  of  a  dean  and  four  eaaooa, 
Ciaterbury,  Durham,  and  Ely,  however,  b.ive  six  canons 
a-piec«,  and  Winchester  and  Exeter  fivo.  To  remove  still 
further  the  distinction  between  cathedrals  of  the  Old  and 
Nfw  Fonndatioii,  a  body  o(  bononry  canons  waa  called 
into  bang  in  tba  latlar  to  eomapond  to  tha  prebendarias 
of  the  former  fotindationt.  The  prebendal  eatatea  having 
been  alienated,  the  honour  in  each  case  is  equally  a  barren 
one. 

Ia  Dot  a  few  of  tlio  Engiuh  cathedrals  tho  due  p«rfor- 
mance  of  the  chomi  Kcrvica  is  providad  lor  bj  s  eoiporation 
of  "  lay  vieaia,"  fomtog  to  aoma  caaea  an  iodanandaot 
body  endowad  witb  estates  «F  tbeir  own.  Ilia  diorittar 
boys  also  in  tomo  caacs  arc  BupjKirtfd  and  educated  from 
the  proceeds  of  separata  estatea.  The  "  priest  Tieara,"  or 
"  minor  canons,"  in  several  instances,  also  hava  fkair  eWB 
aatataa  aad  (ona  a  aorpontun  by  tbanualraik 

It  daaa  not  fall  vttbia  flw  acopa  of  tba  piamtafUele  to 
enter  opoQ  the  ritual  and  architectural  history  of  cathedrals. 
In  neither  of  these  respects  do  tliey  differ  essentially  from 
•Ibar  inpMtant  and  digaifled  ebaicbaa. 

Asnyt  M  <Mk*drai$,  edited  by  Dsan  Hewsoa ;  Freenan,  Catkt- 
trtt  Civnk  tf  WtlU;  Waleett,  CatStdratitt:  Robertson,  Biatorg  of 
Ukt  CkriKian  CkurtA  ;  Uilmao.  tHOory  t/  Ckrittianity.   (K.  V.) 

CATHERINE^  Saixt.  The  Roman  hagiology  conUina 
Che  record  of  no  less  than  six  sainta  of  this  name,  vix.  : — 
1.  St  Cathcrino,  virgin  and  martyr,  whoso  day  of  com- 
roemoratirn  recurs  on  tho  25th  of  November;  2.  St 
Catherine  of  Sweden,  who  diod  abbeaa  of  Walaen,  on  the 
3itb  Marcb  1361,  and  ia  eommaiuontod  on  (ba  21at 
af  thai  month  •  9.  8t  Cttbarina  of  Biena,  born  in  1947, 
whoso  festal  day  ii  obacrvcd  ot.  the  30th  of  Apiil  ;  4.  St 
Catherine  of  Bologna,  wboso  family  name  was  Vigri,  and 
who  died  abbess  of  tho  Convent  of  St  Clairs  in  that  citv 
00  tho  9th  March  146.1;  5.  St  Catherine  of  Genoa,  who 
belonged  to  the  noble  family  of  Fieschi,  Ma  born  about 
1448,  spent  bar  lifa  and  her  meana  id  meaooring  and 
attending  on  tha  aiclc,  eepeeially  in  tbe  titta  of  the  plague 
which  ravaged  Genoa  in  1497  and  1501,  died  in  that 
city  in  1510,  waa  canooixed  by  Clement  XII.  in  1737, 
and  had  her  name  placed  in  the  calendar  on  the  22d  of 
Jdy  by  BanedietXJV  ;  and  6.  8t  Catbarioa  da*  Bioet,  of 
floiaoae,  bom  of  tbat  nobla  fiimilj  in  1632«  vfco  baeama 


a  nun  in  tho  courcnt  of  tha  Dominicans  at  Prato,  died  in 
1&89,  and  waa  caoonixed  by  Benedict  XiY.  in  174G  who 
fixed  her  faatal  day  en  tbe  13th  February. 

All  tbeaa  wonan  ma  laootdad  by  tha  ebronidera  af  tba 
Roman  Church  to  bata  worbad  miroctaa.  Indoad  aritbont 
this  esBCiitial  qualiGcatioo  tlicy  could  not  have^boeu 
caooniaed.  Tha  lives  of  all,  Ravo  that  of  Catherine  of 
Genoa,  whose  career  was  a  mom  active  one.  liavinf;  bean 
spent  mainly  in  tha  boapilala  of  hor  native  city,  were  |>as8wl 
in  tba  praetiea  of  tba  ordinary  monaatia  airtues.  Ft 
Citliornie  de'  Ricci  was  subject  to  long  tnncw  andviaiona. 
Aud  uf  St  Catheruio  of  Genoa  it  is  raeorded,  tbat  tbat 
miracle  of  leviuiion  (or  being  raised  from  the  groundX 
which  IS  aaserted  with  such  curious  frequency  to  have 
happened  to  various  saints,  frequently  happened  to  her, 
whan  aba  wia  in  tba  aet  of  leoMviag  the  Holy  Com- 
manioo. 

Of  all  the.so  aaiiiti,  however,  it  will  only  bo  necessary 
here  to  »ay  a  few  worda  of  the  earliest  of  the  name,  who  is 
the  person  intended  when  the  Koraan  Church  npi  ^ka  uf  St 
Catbarine  without  any  additional  deaignation,  aud  then  tt> 
give  a  aomawbat  mora  detailed  aooount  of  tho  far  most 
celebrated  and  historieally  iUQortuit  of  them  all,  St 
Catharine  of  Siena. 

History  has  exceedingly  t  t^Uofihis  saint ;  history, 
more  properly  so  called,  indeed,  has  nothing  at  all  She 
ia  said  to  have  been  of  royal  parentage,  and  her  life  ia 
referred  to  tba  aadj  part  of  tba  4th  century.  Sbe  waa 
martyred  at  Alexandria.  8ba  waa  eapecially  cateteatad  for 
her  learning  and  philosophical  culture,  and  ha.?  alwayn 
been  conaidered  the  eepocial  patron  of  philosophical  schools. 
But  in  proportion  to  the  scantiness  of  Buihenticatcd  fact, 
legendaiy  fable  baa  bean  abundant  ia  furnishing  forth  lives 
of  tba  Hnnt  And  it  ia  to  ona  of  <toe  legends  that  the 
well  known  presentiment  of  the  saint,  which  alone  ia  likely 
to  cause  modern  readers  to  feel  any  intereat  in  her  name, 
is  due.  It  is  said  that  in  revenge  for  the  discomfiture  of 
a  company  of  heathen  philosophers,  with  whom  she  had 
been  compellod  to  dispute,  the  holy  and  learned  lady  waa 
bound  to  a  wbaal  annad  witb  apikea,  in  auab  aort  tbat  ataij 
tarn  of  tbe  maebioa  wonld  eanae  the  iiiibfla  to  pferea  bar 
body.  But  tho  cords  were  miraculously  broken,  and  tho 
malice  of  her  enemies  foiled,  iiencc  St  Catherinns,  virgin 
and  martyr,  is  always  represented  with  a  wheel,  and  the 
extrama  popnUiiliy  of  tbia  taint*  and  oonaaqnant  eommon- 
ncfli  of  tiia  pietarea  of  bar,  ia  indicated  by  tba  faet  dut  • 
wheel  cf  a  ccrt;ii!i  rnn'truclioD  and  appearance  ia  to  tie 
prcsctit  day  cil'.tJ  tt  Catherine  wheel.  Tho  lover  of 
medisval  painting  may  be  warned  against  mistaking  tho 
pictures,  which  he  so  constantly  meets  with,  of  St  Catherine 
with  her  wheel,  for  representations  of  St  Catherine  of  Siena, 
or  of  any  of  tbe  other  aainta  Quberiaa,  wbo  all  of  them 
lived  a  thouaand  years  or  more  later  than  the  first  and 
original  saint  of  the  nan. p. 

St  Catherine  of  Siena,  bora  in  that  city  in  tne  year 
1S47,  was  a  daughter  of  Oiacomo  Benincasa,  said  by  the 
bogiograpbera  to  have  been  a  daacendant  of  the  notla 
family  of  Borgheae,  alao  of  Sianeaa  ori|^B, — a  cennaetion, 
however,  w'.irli  has  been  repudiated  by  the  nobica  of  that 
subsequently  I'apal  family.  It  aeema  certain,  however, 
that  the  two  families  were  sprang  from  the  same  stock. 
The  raaeaicbaa  of  Bignor  Qrottonalli,  tbe  present  lil«aiiaa 
of  tha  mnnieipal  liriair  at  Stana*  bava  enabled  bim  to 
construct  a  pedigree  of  tbe  saint,  which  may  be  considered 
aa  perfectly  atithentic,  from  which  it  appears  that  she  was 
ouu  of  ilnricrri  rliil  1r  n  ;  and  that  her  father  Giacomo, 
who  died  when  she  was  ooe-and-twenty,  in  13C8,  had  been 
one  of  ten.  Her  mother  Lapo,  who  waa  (Jba  gftad-dangbtar 
of  a  "  poeta  volgara,"— tbat  ia  to  aay,  n  poet  who  wnto  in 
tba  than  naaeani  Itnlinn  taofui^— fivad  to  be  aigbl74iiiMi 
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Ti»haraiid  to  odb  of  her  ImitiMn,  uid  to  Cwoof  liwiiiMMt 
naihy  of  tb*  muV»  Icttm  are  addreued 

A*  b  uatl  in  tht  Bomn  hagic^imphy,  tha  Aral  wkt  eon- 

temporary  biographer  of  St  CL:>;nij[ ii: _ ,  Ler  -:-nfe&sor,  tho 
Dominican  inar  Raimondo  (liu  wx;,  j3.i_uL-grj.ud3on  uf  llrn 
celebrated  Pietru  >iollo  Vigue,  the  chanccllur  uf  tho  Emperor 
Fndanek  II,  and  beouoa  tha  24th  general  uf  the  Domiai- 
etv  mitirl!  inaiiti  largolj  on  the  tendancj  tomuds  aanctity 
which  marked  Cathariiw  in  her  earliest  yean.  The 
aiutoritioa  and  aelf-inilietiona  by  which  she  prepared 
herself  for  her  career,  and  gave  proof  of  her  vocation  to 
thoae  around  her,  began  at  an  incredibly  early  age,  and 
irent  on  increasing  in  intensity  till  they  paaa  from  the 
pnbM*  to  the  h%hlj  inuHtobeUe,  end  Uianoe  to  the 
manifestly  mtractiloaa.  At  vn  yaara  old  it  Was  her  practice 
in  goin^'  up  stairs  to  kneel  at  each  atep  to  the  Virgin.  Bhe 
habitual!/  flowed  herseU  and  induced  other  children  to  do 
the  same,  at  six  years  of  age.  At  aoTon  ahe  deprived  her- 
eelf  of  ft  great  portion  of  her  food,  Mct*t^  gmng  it  to  her 
btokbar,  or  throwing  it  to  tha  eelei.  At  wo  aama  ago  aha 
would  watch  from  the  window  to  see  when  a  Dominican 
monk  )riUi»L'd,  and  aa  socib  aa  he  had  moved  on,  would  run 
down  and  kisa  the  epol  of  tbo  pavement  on  which  he  had 
ulacad  his  feet.  At  twelve  years  old  her  mother  begged 
Mr  to  eonb  her  hair  and  wash  her  face  oftener.  But  thia 
eho  oteaidKlj  nfaeed  to  d(k  till  her  mothar  raqMstMl  a 
married  ibter  to  neo  Imt  biveiioe  wiA  Oatharine,  to  which 
for  a  time  ahe  yielded  to  a  certain  degree.  Thia  yielding, 
however,  she  often  in  afterJife,  aa  her  confessor  testified, 
bewailed  with  bitter  tears  of  panitaooe,  always  mentioning 
it,  when  ahe  mad%  aha  in»  te  the  h^  of  doing 
fluently,  a  genenl  ooBfaHien  of  her  riiw. 

About  tho  aamc  period  of  Catherine's  life,  her  twelfth 
year,  sho  wholly  ab^tidoned  tho  use  of  animal  food.  At 
fifteen  she  left  off  wine.  At  twenty  «li6  gave  up  bread, 
livixtg  only  on  uncooked  vegetablea.  She  used  to  sleep  bat 
000  qjuarter  of  an  hour  in  the  four  and  twenty.  Bhe  always 
flogged  heneU  till  tho  blood  etraamod  from  her  three 
tines  a  day.  Bhe  lived  three  y^ars  without  speaking. 
Shi-  Win  a  chain  of  iron  round  her  body,  which  gradually 
•te  its  way  into  her  flesh.  And,  finally,  she  remained 
wholly  without  food  for  many  years.  Catherine  began,  we 
iMtirid,  tohftTOTinoiiafttaixTeanokL  Betoruing  home 
one  day,  ehoat  that  tine,  throngh  dm  elreele  of  Biena,  she 
saw  in  tho  sky,  immediately  over  the  Dominirnn  Chtir  h,  a 
throne  with  Christ  sitting  on  it,  dressed  iu  i'apal  robes, 
accompanied  by  St  Paul,  St  Pclcr,  aiid  St  John. 

But  these  practices  of  her  infancy,  and  these  early 
viaiona  were  but  preparatory  to  the  wtadeit  of  a  later 
Deriod.  Christ  appeared  to  her  daily  as  soon  aa  she  retired 
to  her  cell,  as  she  informed  Father  Raimondo,  for  the 
purpose  of  teaching  her  the  doctrines  of  religion,  which,  aa 
•he  aaid  to  her  confessor,  "  no  man  or  woman  OTar  taught 
m^lMM  only  Our  Lord  Jesua  Christ  Wmaelf  tometimes 

Sf  Means  of  inspiration,  and  aouotimoa  tnr  means  of  a 
ear  hodily  appearance,  maalfeet  to  tha  bodfly  eanses,  and 
talking  with  me,  as  I  now  talk  with  you."  A  detailed 
account  of  these  cianif^tatiaas  will  be  found  in  the  pages 
of  Father  Raimondo. 

JX  ie  neeewaiy  to  give  aomo  aoooaat  of  one  mireowloaa 
oooonoBoe,  which  ma  deemod  tho  great  and  eilminatiiig 
^ly  of  the  sunt,  and  has  occupied  the  most  prominent 
poaition  in  her  estimation  by  tho  church,  and  in  the 
iinaginatiuna  of  her  admirers.  XL  is  i.i  the  aupernatural 
impression  ou  her  hands  and  feet  of  the  scars  of  wounds 
ooneaponding  with  those  mode  in  the  hands  and  feet  of 
th*  SMieor  fagr  the  oaila  which-  flaed  film  to  tho  ovoaa, 
Thia  fe  etated  to  have  oeearred  et  Ptaa,  and  la  Miorted  by 
Father  Kaiiiiotido  to  have  happened  in  liia  preierjce. 
Catherine  bad  received  the  aarrament,  and  ttil,  as  uaoai  i 


with  her  at  soch  timm,  into  a  ttlBoe^  Bar  oottfeaaor  and 
aoma  othen  war*  awaiting  bar  loeow^y  from  itk  whoa 
they  aaw  h«r  aoddaiily  riao  wHh  •  glut  to  ft  fawaliBg 

ro  tt;rc,  with  her  arms  I'rotchcd  out  borisontalJy,  and  ia 
a  ijiiuut»j  or  two  ino.o  '.ill  p; L'btriiur.  fsotm  afterwards  she 
caniu  out  of  bt-r  tr.i  i  .  ,  c-i.-l  i:jimediately  calling  aside  her 
confessor  said,  "  Bo  it  known  to  yon,  my  father,  that  I 
now  bear  on  my  body  the  marka  of  the  crucifixioo  of  ow 
Lord  Jcstis  Christ"  "  And  I,"  continues  Father  Raimondo, 
"  having  told  her  that  I  had  observed  as  much  from  the 
movements  of  her  body,  ^LiIl  she  waa  in  her  tniLn-e,  asked 
her  iu  what  manner  the  Lord  had  performed  that  mir&de  1 
And  ahe  said,  '  I  saw  the  crucified  Lord  deeoending 
towarde  mo  with  ft  neat  Ugb^  whieh  oftimed  mi^  from  the 
impetoa  of  my  amd  to  meat  fta  Qwator,  to  nSse  op  my 
body.  Then  I  saw  five  bloody  raya  deeceinding  from  the 
scan  of  his  mobt  holy  wounds,  and  directing  themaolves  to 
the  hands  and  feet  and  heart  of  my  body.  Upon  which, 
kaowiog  whftt  tho  myeteiy  waa,  I  oideimed,  O,  Lord,  my 
Ooi,  let  ml,  I  pray  yon,  theaoan  appeer  oxternally  on  my 
body,  it  ia  enough  for  mo  to  have  them  internally  Tin  n, 
while  I  waa  yet  speaking,  tho  rays,  before  they  readied  u,f}, 
turned  fri  in  1  '  i  d-colour  to  a  pure  ai.J  (4ilenrjid  h/:n,  and 
touched  the  iive  porta  of  my  body — tLut  i.^  u  v  tmnds,  my 
feet,  and  my  heart.'  leaked  her  luriLtr,  I)q  )  u  now  fe^ 
in  those  spots  any  sensible  pain  I  To<«hich^  with  ft  deep 
sigh,  she  replied,  '  So  great  is  the  pain  I  feel  ift  ftU  tiMM 
fi  ,  c  i^icL-i,  but  especially  in  my  hmrt,  that  it  appeara 
impossible  to  me  to  live  many  days,  unless  the  Lord 
perform  some  further  miracle.'  " 

In  Older  to  appreeiato  tho  importaneo  nod  baftring  of 
this  eelebntod  mnmde,  tho  fleieo  and  Utter  tfveliy  wfucli 
existed  between  th«  Doniirncans  and  Franciscans  must  be 
borne  in  mind.  Bl  f  rai.cLi  Lad,  sonic  Lalf  cutjtiiry  [ire. 
viou.sly,  received  these  five  wounds  in  the  same  way  The 
marka  li«  familiarly  known  among  hagiographers  and 
their  iwdem  aa  the  Stigmata  /  ftod  the  having  received 
them  was  considered  tho  crowning  gkMjr  «f  fit  fmnei^  and 
was  the  exclusive  boai*  of  hie  nabeiaeana.  Bat  now  th* 
Duir.inicain  wflff-  t\cn  withthen<.  ThoSieneao  Pope, who 
canonised  his  townswoman  Catharfno,  Pius  11.,  gave  hia 
approbation  to  ft  eerrioe^  in  which  this  reception  of  tiw 
ttigtmla  wn  prpmineutl|r  oaaerted.  And  ao  Bovere^  wm 
the  blow  UHt  by  the  udigaent  Tlmndaeane  that  iSuj 
obt^ned  from  the  nert  Pope  but  one,  Sixtus  IV .  Mm.fi  lf 
a  Franciscan,  a  decree  to  tho  ofTect  that  St  Francia  liad  an 
exclusive  right  to  and  monopoly  of  that  especial  miracle^ 
and  that  it  was  accordingly  forbidden  to  represent  St 
Catherino  receiving  the  ttigmata  under  pain  of  eeeleeiftft' 
tical  censurea.  Tha  tendency  oboervable  in  many  of  tho 
austeritiea  and  miracles  said  to  have  been  suffered  and 
done  by  St  Catherine,  to  outdo  the  nusteritiea  end  miracles 
of  other  saints^  eepeciaily  >St  Francis,  ia  particularly 
remarkable  in  tUe  w  the  ttigmata.  The  degree  in  which 
it  served  the  potpooo  of  the  Domim'rone  ia  tho  naaaBre  of 
the  sQspieioa  attaching  to  it  Bot  there  ii  nothing 
incredible  in  the  suppo.sition  that  Catherine  may  have 
imagined  in.  her  trance  all  that  she  had  related ;  and  still 
less  is  it  imlikely  that  such  diseosed  dreamings  may  havo 
baen  the  natural  product  of  a  waking  ^*b*7»  filled  with, 
ftod  dwelling  on,  thia  mnch  envied  mantferfatKm.  Berhapn 
the  condition,  so  providently  introduced,  as  it  would  aeem, 
that  the  scars  were  not  to  be  visible,  may  be  suggestive  of 
a  fraudulent  intention.  But  on  the  other  hand,  it  may  bo 
observed  tliat  if  such  a  fraud  had  been  planned,  it  would 
hare  been  easy  for  one,  who  habitually  subjected  her  body 
to  ao  mofih  waMnia^  to  submit  to  the  leqaired  wonndft 
beforehand  It  wi]]7  however,  probably  bo  fett  by  moat 
readers  of  tta  above  quoted  narrttivc  of  Fattor  Rairrnndo 
i  that  it  bears  on  the&ce  of  it  many  of  the  marks  uL  xiaiiviibr 
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folnesj.  The  monk's  stotammt  tluit  be  h»d  known  whAt 
wt»  taking  place  from  Um  nunwnento  of  her  body  would 
■tvin  to  be  very  anggestiTe  of  ft  foregone  parpoae  and  plan. 
On  the  other  hand  Jt  may  bo  argued  that  this  ii  o^vimii, 
that  the  monk  would  never  have  couinuticd  himself  to 
mA  a  atatrmcnt  had  not  it  been  the  limplo  truth. 

Tb«  celebrated  and  learned  Totnaaseo,  whoae  literary 
fapntation  probably  atanda  Ugber  with .  bia  eooottymen 
than  tb.it  of  any  other  living  writer,  atul  who  u  the  latest 
writer  on  St  Catherine,  aeoepting  her  works  and  character 
in  the  spirit  of  an  enthnsiaatic  di;voloo,  writes  in  the  essay 
«a  St  Gatbcriaa^  wbicb  ha  baa  prefiied  to  (be  latest 
aiMlioB  of  bar  worka  (4  volk,  Floranoe,  1860^  M  foUows  : 
"  If  hj  the  mere  play  of  the  imapnation  a  person,  who 
CM  had  a  limb  cut  off,  feels,  reverthelew,  pain  in  the  part 
which  baa  be«n  remoTed ;  if  tho  force  of  thought  often 
craatOB  bodily  ilia  and  cures  them,  it  would  bo  in  contradio- 
tioB  to  all  pihfloMphy  and  all  the  lawa  of  criticism  to  deny 
that  a  woman  rendered  by  love  profoundly  apprehensive 
of  the  Bufforinga  of  another,  may  feel  pain  in  her  own 
person,  in  that  same  sjiot  of  tho  body  where  the  loved 
paraoa  leela  or  felt  it.  It  would  be  to  deny  to  Catherine 
Alt  prinl^gt  «f  ifmp&thiring  piety  and  tender  humanity, 
which  we  grant  to  the  French  moUier,  who  exclaims,  J'ai 
Plain  la  paitrine  d*  ma  filU  I  And  for  Catherine  Jp*u« 
wa.^  a. iv  :,  waa  present  in  her  heart,  in  her  eyes.  AU  her 
bainj^  as  all  the  worid,  was  full  of  him."  The  recognized 
phiniwinnn,  Ibwarar,  to  which  the  •loqnent  philologist 
lefeta  is  a  purely  pbyaiolqgjieftl  «m;  and  it  is  for 
physiologiata  to  determine  what  amooBt  n  tnalogy  may  be 
diicorerable  between  that  known  fact  and  the  sensation  of 
bodily  pain  from  which  Catherine  declared  herself  to  be 
suffering,  when  she  had  recovered  from  her  trance ; — or 
miliar  that  reqtactiQg  which  Oatberin*  ii  aaid  to  ham 
Bade  ancb  a  daetantion  by  the  DoninieMi  Iwr  eonfemor 
Ac  1  l  i  grapher.  For  in  weighing  the  extremely  curious 
qufsti:  n  of  the  amount  of  conscious  imposture  which  may 
probably  be  supposed  to  have  been  mingled  vitlt  oflltr 
slamenU  inthatitnuMtdiiiMj  namtiT^  it  is  y«7  utamaxf 
to  rtmembar  Chut  m  bnv  lh«  taal&Biiay  tad  ilntiBOiffBli 
of  Catherine  only  through  tbo  medium  of  the  general  of 
tbe  order,  to  the  tame  and  glory  of  which  Catherine's 
■aintly  fame  and  glory  was  so  all-important 

U  is  jnpottsnt  to  obisnn  in  this  copnectioa  that 
farioo*  ilatniMBto  of  bar  aonf eawir  wiU  leava  Utda  doabt 
on  tho  minds  of  l>08e  who  have  made  that  form  of  malady 
called  catalepsy  their  study,  or  even  of  those  who  have 
wibieaaed  the  phenomena  intending  it,  that  Catherine  was 
(abject  to  eonstantly-recoRing  aktadca  oC  eatalepiT'.  And 
phyaifliaBB  will  probably  daem  tiM  Uat  ahora  thrown  out, 
to  the  effect  that  tho  saint  was  In  the  habit  of  throwing 
hsraelf  into  this  state  "as  much  as  sho  could,"  not 
unimportant^  It  ia  nnnecessaiy  in  this  place  to  do  more 
than  call  attantion  bj  a  pasainc  wotd  to  tba  vaiy  rnnark- 
abb  similarity  batwaan  aooM  off  tba  pliaMMnn  daaoribad 
by  Father  Eaimir.rln  and  thoae  attfindlng  lianT  VfJ  Wfilr 
known  cases  of  animal  magnetism. 

But  if  doubts  and  dif!icultie.i  crowd  thickly  about  tho 
wkoia  o(  that  portion  of  - Saint  Catherine's  story  which  baa 
obMnad  for  liar  tlw  pta  eminenea  of  aaintship,  it  may  be 
fnH  that  the  public  events  of  her  life,  which  make  part  of 
the  nndonbted  history  of  her  time,  are  hardly  lesa  extra- 
ordinary and  surprising.  In  the  year  1376,  the  29th  of 
Oathsffinalls  Ufe^  Qregoty  XL  was  living  wad.  holding  tba 
Flipal  aaoit  aft  Avignon.  He  was  the  last  of  seven  fionah 
Pbpea  in  socceuion  who  had  done  so,  and  had  perpetuated 
for  seventy-three  years  what  ecclesiastical  writers  are  fond 
of  tcnr-in  ;  '  tl J.  by  Ionian  capti%-ity  of  tho  church."  To 
pat  an  end  to  this  absaataeiam,  and  to  bring  back  the 
In  Itoly  wia  tte  dudiliad  and  niiiiiiw  wkh  Of  aU 


good  Italians,  and  especially  of  all  Italian  churchmen. 
Petrarch  had  argsatlj  pressed  Urban  Oregocy's  inuns* 
diate.  predaeassor,  to  aooomptiah  tba  dariiad  dmnga ;  Stad 

Dante  had  at  an  earlier  date  laboured  t'>  bring  about  tho 
aamo  object.  But  both  had  failed  in  iront  of  tbo  gr^ 
difficulties  which  attended  tho  etep.  The  French  eardinala, 
who  aunouaded  the  Pope,  were  anxious,  of  cooias^  to  dstain 
him  in  Flmaoa  The  king  of  France  thraw  all  Us ininsnas 
into  tho  samo  scaK  The  French  Pope's  own  prffudices 
and  v-ishea  were,  of  course,  enlisted  on  the  »ame  sido. 
Rome  itself  and  th«  dominion*  of  the  church,  which  the 
violences  and  usurpations  of  the  Bomao  barons  kept  in  a 
cbronie  state  of  rebellion,  made  tha  Elamal  City  anything 
but  an  inviting  residence.  There  was  also  considrmliln 
truth  in  the  representations  insisted  i  n  by  several  of  iLu 
Freucli  ro{>ca,  that  the  rising  importance  of  the  northern 
churches  bad  in  a  great  degree  changed  the  central  point 
of  tba  aedesiastical  world,  and  that  the  church  could  nora 
advantageously  be  governed  from  a  French  than  from  an 
Italian  city.  Thus  all  the  influenoea  which  Italy  bad  for 
many  years  past  striven  to  bring  to  boar  up'*i  the  popes,  to 
induce  them  to  return  to  their  own  city  bud  failed.  And 
it  was  under  these  circumstances  that  Catherine,  the 
illiterate  daughter  of  an  obseora  Biansss  dyer,  detennnad 
to  try  her  [towers  of  persaasion  and  argument  for  tba 
acc  ir  jTi-liment  of  that  which  the  princes  c  f  llit  ihiircb 
and  Uic  j^reatcst  men  of  Italy  had  in  vain  attempted.  For 
this  put  |>i>so  Catherine  proceeded  to  Avignon  in  the  summer 
of  1376.  And  in  tha  September  of  that  jaar  tha  IV>pe  set 
out  on  his  return  to  Home.  It  is  true  that  iia  did  tlus» 
intending  after  a  sojourn  in  the  Eternal  City  to  return  to 
France,  and  he  would  almost  certainly  have  done  so,  had 
he  not  been  prevented  by  death.  But  the  dyer'a  daughter 
did»  aa  things  fall  ont)  aaoosad  in  bar  wtsfpiiss^  and  movad 
tha  eantrs  of  Eorops  baek  again  ones  mors  to  ita  old  plaea 
in  Eome  I  Of  course  it  may  be  said  that  to  attribute  ths 
Pope's  return  to  Homo  to  Catherine's  intervention  is  a 
notable  instance  of  a  poH  koc  eryo  propUr  hoo  inference. 
Bat  many  nrooCi  might  ba  givan  from  variona  wxitam  to 
ahow  that  It  was  nnipMatfoi»my  bdierad  in  bar  own  day 
that  Catherine  bad  Vxieu  the  real  moving  cause  cf  tho 
r^toration  of  the  Papacy  to  iiome.  (See  especially 
Ammirato,  Ittoru  Fion$Uin4,  voL  t.  p.  130,  ed.  Flor., 
1834.)  After  manr  othsr  Joamajrings  aba  artivad  in 
Ronw  on  0ia  98tb  of  Korambar  1378,  In  obadisnea  to  tta 
commands  of  the  Pope  ;  and  there  ehe  died  on  thn  ?9th 
of  Apnl  1380,  at  the  age  of  thirty-three.  Father  liaimondo 
was  then  at  Genoa,  and  declares  that  in  that  city,  at  the 
hour  of  bar  ds«tb,  ba  baard  a  voioa  oomimiBiffating  to  him 
a  last  msamga  fran  Gstbarina,  whidt  bo  aJlarwarua  foond 
she  had  uttered  on  ber  deathbed  word  for  word  as  he 
beard  it^  "  and  of  this,"  be  adds  solemnly,  "  let  that  Eternal 
Truth,  whidi  «aa  nailbar  daoaifia  nor  ba  daori^f«d»  bo 
witness." 

Catherine's  works  con»i't  of  n  treatuie occupying  ft  closely-|)nnted 
qu»rto  Tfilutnf,  which  >athi  i  Kaimondo  dsscribra  m  "»  dialoffne 
between  s  »ouJ,  wliink  ««k"d  four  qaaetioos  of  the  T>3rd,  and  tho 
•ame  Lord,  who  made  savwer  and  gave  instruction  in  many  mont 
useful  trutha," — of  bw  l»tt«TS,  878  in  noniber,  and  of  '26  prayers. 
The  dukloj^ie  ia  entitled,  The  Bock  cf  IHrin*  Doctrine,  piwn  in 
prrtm  hy  Ood  l?ir  Father,  tptnking  to  the  miTui  o/  tlu  matt  glorievn 
and  hnly  virgin  Catherine  cf  Siena,  and  tpritUn  rfowa  M  $h4 
ditlaitd  it  in  iht  Uiigar  tongue,  the  being  tk*  leMU  tiUrttntid,  and 
aetuatly  hearing  vAeU  CM  ipok*  in  htr'.  Ths  wcrk  is  deelsred  to 
hava  been  dkutsd  by  ths  ssiat  ia  hsr  Other's  haaes  tn  flisna,  a 
little  before  she  «nt  to  X«Mk  nd  to  hsaa  bssa  aonslelsd  oa 
the  13th  of  Ooishsr  1I7&  IMs  dMsgos  hsa  bsn  «Mai  lito 
Ave  part^  tboa^  no  sMfc  divhiso  aiMsd  la  ft  as  R  Ml  ftaaa  hsr 
lipa.  tits  flmmir  parts  saMianisaaseilpt^  SB  takaadowaftam 
the  irpt  of  the  entranoed  Mint ;  but  tbe  fifth  tiaatiss  Is  not  extsat 
in  the  original,  but  only  in  the  Latin  venioa  ef  nitber  Baimondo, 
ftem  wMeh  tba  naUiihed  Italkn  vmioa  bss  been  is-tiaadatsd. 
Tha  riiOBh  snIsSaa,  Mh«  CMnb  Oadi^  fa  Us  snnlmMt  al. 
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'*iUM  wrote,  or  lUimoodo  i»  Vmob  muM  la  kv  nuu^  •  work 
ioMfUMd,"  ftc  And  it  ia  rmj  poMibU  ttwt  tho  raniiioioii 
iiidie»t«d  Duy  b«  ft  Joat  oo« ;  but  thm  u  Dothio^  in  th«  in*tt«r  of 
the  work  it*elf  to  belie  the  origin  attribaUd  to  it  It  may  be  re- 
marked, hoveTer,  that  the  context,  u  it  atands,  does  not  even  pretend 
to  sire  the  unbroken  utteninces  of  the  aaint.  It  ia  intermingled, 
without  auy  advertiaemeut  to  the-reader,  t]rpographic&l  or  otiter, 
tbat  hi  ia  about  to  eater  on  matter  of  a  different  aathor»hip,  with 
long  puu^L's  drBcnpiivc  of  tlio  aaiut'a  mode  of  recti /itij^  th<i 
rarelation,  written  in  the  penon  of  the  Mcratary.  iiut  the 
Miat^  own  vttonaoM  an  oxactly  aaek  aa  night  harvo  baea  ex- 
paotid  fnaiDeli a ntiant  Thay  waaaibla tfaa wont  and amptiaat 
Mgria  af  «ka  pbIbK  alaq— aa  «f  km  Una  aad  aautn,  and 
aoarfat  aatMy  af  mm  varinia  and  lapattttn  iaaattlia  aod  pUti- 
todai.  It  la  ImpoaaiUe  to  nad  than  wlAaal  Wt^  atroogly 
rtmindad  of  tha  prodoctioaai  which  haro  haaa  ivth  in 

thaaa  lattar  daya  aa  apiritoal  ooainuinioatioaa  naoi  to  nanoaa  in 
tranoa  or  otherwias  conatituting  thanualvta  "aMdiaaa,*— aaimi- 
larity  which  augi<eata  auadry  cartooa  coniiderationa.  Tha  moat 
probable  aupjxwtioti  aeeina  to  be  that  thcao  "dialogaea"  ware 
compoaed  by  Father  Ralmoada,  from  notoa  taken  down  from 
Catherine'a  tisnoa  rmmblinga.  The  26  prayara  lui^ht  have  lii-t-n 
expected  to  throw  more  light  on  the  character  and  rncatal  calibre 
of  tha  aaiat,  whu**  coni-nuuin^s  with  tlin  Infinite  they  repreaent. 
Bat  nothing  of  the  kind  m  to  be  gathered  from  them.  The  im- 
piaaalun  tJiey  are  calcuUt(>d  to  produoa  ia  either  that  tha  aaint 
waa  a  aelf-conaBioot  actor  and  pretandar,  or  that  they  an  not  har 

foffiff'^BC^  liSLlffttBatD&aPitS'tta^^ 
liwa* affaitoaa that <aa wilh aaaaiaiqr ba aallad prayat.  Thaqitakar, 
«r  lathar  writar,  aianu  ceotiBaBlly  to  foigat  hia  arowad  objaet, 
aad  maa  off  into  long  atatemanta  of  tha  natuia  aad  attribntaa  of 
tha  Dalty,  aad  •eclealastical  poaitiona  bated  thoreon,  aridantly 
Unmptad  ratlier  by  didactic  Tiewa  aa  to  mortal  hearaia,  than  bv 
a&trt  to  hold  oommanion  with  the  AlmigUty.  It  ia  ail  dry,  oolu, 
repetitive,  verboae  thi'oIaKr,  in»t«ad  of  the  warm  utteraaoaa  of  either 
a  contrite  or  a  (liAnkrul  hojrt.  It  rraiims  to  aay  a  few  worda  of  the 
•ainfii  lotleri,  by  !.ir  thi-  mait  iat«rcstin((  and  Taluable  of  her  reputed 
works.  Tfi'-y  are  373  in  uiiiulivr,  iiid  fjrm  two  stoat  quarto  TOlamea 
of  tlia  I.u rr*  fijitina.  lu  the  four  oftavo  volume*  of  tJie  recentcheap 
MiIaii  rr|irii.t^  Muiy  tiM  ftrat  198  are  given,  though  no  word  appears 
to  indicate  that  tiia  collection  ia  imperfect.  On  tha  contrary,  tiia 
fawth  TolooM  ia  aatitlad  "  4th  and  laaU"  MU  men  naaatly  tha 
IB  npriatad  by  Barbka  at  FlorMOi^  1860,  ia  4  toIil 
I  uaamtwIA^ifiVmimffpatiM  of  th«  laiat  fMb(iAlirtte«l*> 
rimmttltauMMTMri^  ftelrtliCiM 
•Cite  «A«MllHliMkafiaau«gfliam  many  addrnted  to  Unga, 
mi%  aaidlnal^  Uafaopa,  aoaf  tial  Mica,  and  political  oorpora- 
Maa^aavaUaa  a  gnat  number  writtan  to  prirataiadtfldaab.  And 
it  aaaaa  vaqr  otnaga  that  among  ao  many  oorrMnmdanta  of  claaaei 
whoaa  papera  are  likely  to  be  preaerred,  ana  many  of  whom, 
eapaeially  the  mooaatic  eommaDitiea,  wonld  aaaorediy  have  attached 
a  nigh  ralae  to  aoeh  documeota,  no  one  original  of  any  of  theae 
liiKrumenta  ahoald  have  bfon  preservod.  Girotamo  Oigli,  the  editor 
of  the  quarto  editioa  of  the  aaint'a  workj,  printed  at  I.ucoa  and 
Siena,  1707-lS,  an  ciithuaiaatlo  inveatigutni-  iiid  collector  of  every 
■leacriptioa  of  information  regarding  her,  gives,  in  hie  preface  to  the 
lattaf%  a  careful  account  of  tlie  manascHpt  colloctioBj  from  whii  h 
tbaf  hava  at  diffaraat  timea  bean  printed,  but  haa  not  a  word  to 
«raCa»HM«C«rigiaaldoeaaMat.  Thaapiatlaawaiaflntpriatad 
W  AMh  l^NO.Jut  IM  yeara  after  Oatherina'a  daatk  Tha 
ttealtiaa  eoanaotad  with  tha  of  the  tne  aatfaonktoorttaae 
ktlM  ara  aoch  eotopUoatad  by  qaaatlona  napaetiag  Cfiihartna*a 
eapabflitf  of  writing,  and  her  own  atatemanto  of  tha  niraaalooa 
manner  in  which  ahe  aoqnir«d  tbat  accompliahmont  Tha  diaena* 
aioa  of  theae  difflcnltiea  would  leqoire  a  larger  spa/m  than  can  here 
be  allotted  to  the  aobjact  And  the  reader  conooa  on  the  anbjeet 
may  be  referred  to  a  hfe  of  the  aaint  by  Mr  TroUope,  from  wliich 
mnch  of  the  pieaeut  notice  haj  b>>«a  taken.  It  ia  admitted  on  all 
handa,  however,  that  a  large  portion  of  the  Irttera  were  wnttpn  bv 
the  handa  of  aaeretari'-s.  The  very  hich  repatation,  ind  thai  :;nt 
wholly  of  a  pleliatic  or  occleaiaatical  nature,  whii^h  tlii»  Ur(,;r  tnivM 
of  writinfTi  lii5  cnjoyeJ  for  aeveral  c«ntun«  will  probably  upwar  to 
Boat  English  re«d<  r«  an  extremely  aingultr  fict.  A  great  deil  of 
the  praiae  kwatowed  on  St  Catherine'a  writingi  by  I  tslian  critica  has 
laferanoa  to  their  atyla  and  diction.  Written  at  a  time  when  the 
l«miMl»  IMl  fi«B  tha  hnda  of  Danta,  of  Petraroh,  and  of  Boe- 
mStm  ym  alfll  ia  to  lalhOT,  and  ia  a  otto  at  afl  timea  odafanatad 

fa  lha  pill^  «r  lli  TCMMdk  ^  ^  W        OMHDW  ««BNDt 

•TI^^Uad&alantAiB  mk  n  ana  of  tha  aakoawMgod  dMriat 

of  the  langnage,— aa  a  (rate  di  linffua^  aa  tha  Tttaeaa  pBriato  aay. 
Tha  Delia  Cniacana  have  placed  them  ca  the  Jealonaly>watehed  Hat 
of  their  aathoritiea,  and  an  enthoaiaatie  Sieneae  compatriot,  the  be. 
fore-mentioned  Oirolamo  Oigli,  haa  completed  a  voeabulario  Caterini- 
•ML  aiW  tha  iatbiaa  of  thoaa  ooBMnaiad  to  tha  atadjr  of  the  worka 
«ni«MC  aad  Ctom,  Of  ennt  aa  aaa  Itoai  tha  *  ' 


rfda  «f  tte  Alai  aw  panait  hiawlf  aay  mcd  of  ohMmtifla  aatUi 
poia^  mp»eUlf  wkm  tha  indgment  lain  ttMBuinecaflnaadhflka 

'anthorityof  tha  giea teat  of  uring  Italian  critica,  KI000I6  Tnwmaaao, 
Had  no  each  daciaiTe  opinion  been  extant  to  soida  hia  igaonutee, 
it  might  parbapa  bare  aecniej  to  a  foreigner  that  the  aaint'a  atyla 

waa  looee  in  itJi  •yutax,  intricate  in  iu  conatraetion,  and  terribly 
ovarloaded  with  the  mr.rat  verbnaity.  Bat  the  philological  exccl- 
lenciaa  of  her  writings  arc,  after  all,  the  leaat  part  of  the  praiae 
that  haa  been  lariahrd  on  Catherine  aa  an  author.  Her  admirers 
enlurg.!  ou  the  moving  elo<}u»ace,  the  axalted  piety,  tlm  u  lilq 
i^ntimenta,  the  aoimd  argnmentatioa  of  her  compoaitiona,  especisJIy 
the  lettan. 

80  laiga  a  nombar  of  devout  writera  have  oooapied  their  pcna 
oa  "iMaii  "  aad  M^^aghiit  of  Saint  Oathwiaa  tfcat  k  WalA  ha 
br  too  laagthv  a  tnk  to  attempt  to  gift  avaa  a  Mat  of  lihaik 

The  pablie  lioniy  of  Waaa  eontaina  no  Im  than  79  worka  of 
wliieh  the  popolar  aaiat  of  the  city  ia  tha  aal<|act.  Atmoat  all  of 
them,  however,  team  to  be  baaed  more  or  leaa  directly  and  avowedly 
on  the  work  of  Father  Baimondo.  And  enough  haa  been  eaid  to 
give  the  reader  a  aulBuient  idea  of  the  nature  of  that  book.  Of  Giro. 
Umo  Glgli'e  KaeaJnUario  CaUritiiano  mention  haa  alao  been  made. 
Of  comae  it  will  readily  be  understood  that  thia  work  ragarda  the 
saint's  writiiiK^  ki  a  purely  philological  point  of  view.  But  the 
curioun  fste  which  attended  this  work  may  be  noticed.  It  waa 
bume-d  by  the  hangman  at  Florence,  not  U'c«ii»<:  it  waaaappoaed  to 
contain  any  heterodoxy  in  matter  of  religion,  but  merely  oecaaae 
the  Delia  Ctpaca,  which  ia  oo  'iui.iijally  somewhat  alily  aatirixed  in 
it,  waa  enraged  at  the  poaitiou  ukeu  up  b^  the  anthor,  to  the  effect 
that  the  Sieaaaa  ia  a jmrar  dialect  of  Italiaa  than  the  Florentiao  I 
Tha  aotioo  of  Saint  Qitherine  l>y  KiccdIfcTomiiaaao,  prefixed  to  tha 


It«aaaotto«dlad'*allft''iB  aaymOT.  Vor  tha  author 
no  attempt  to  relate  the  atory  of  her  career,  or  to  examine  the  evl- 
denoe  for  any  of  the  aneodotee  which  he  does  rvlate.  It  ia  written 
ia  a  atiaia  of  aathnaiaatic  pietiatio  admintion,  which  ia  certainly 
cnrioaa  to  tho  eaaa  of  a  hignly-coltued  19th  oantoiy  layman  ;  and 
ita  principal  valna  coaaiato  ia  tha  Ju^jiBaBt  oa  tha  purely  litaimiy 


merits  of  the  writer,  byaaa 
living  critic  of  Italy. 


•dalttad  to  In  the  greataat 

(T.  A.  T.) 


CATHERINE  I,  wife  of  Peter  tbe  Great  of  Rnaua, 
and  after  hia  death  for  two  yeara  (1725-27)  empress  of 
Ruaaia,  was  tho  natural  daughter  of  a  coaatry  girl  ao 
Livonia.  Baiog  left  utterly  «iMtitata  when  a  mere  child, 
aha  waa  bioiigilt  op  lij  a  Lutbann  pastor  of  Marienbai;^ 
Dimed  OlBek  ADont  1703,  at  a  pretty  early  age,  aba 
waa  married  to  a  Swediah  dragoon,  from  whom,  howeTMi 
•he  wae  almost  immediately  separated  by  the  Ticissituchl 
of  war.  She  naver  taw  him  again ;  for  ahe  was  carried  off 
by  tha  Bnniaa  fofoei,  and  waa  slava  or  niatnM  to  aiora 
tbao  006  BoMko  gaaaiil,lait  of  all  to  Mnea  VmmMuM, 
in  whose  hou.<^e  she  attracted  the  notice  of  tbe  czar.  The 
czar  waa  Btmck  by  her  beauty  and  good  sense,  and  made 
her  his  mistrcsR,  and  then  his  wife  publicly  in  1711. 
After  that,  ia  the  same  year,  aba  performed  a  service 
to  her  husband  for  which  dia  will  always  be  remembered 
in  biatoiy.  la  tha  campaign  on  the  I'rutb,  Fetor,  with  an 
axca«ive  oontampt  of  tbe  generalship  aod  oUur  nilHaiy 
qualities  of  the  Turk'^,  had  raaLly  placed  himself  iu  a 
position  iu  which  he  was  completely  surrounded  and  cutoff 
from  all  supplies.  From  tbis  peril  be  was  reliaved  fagr 
Ottherinob  who  waa  tmert  odoo^  to  ouUect  the  niewwiy 
avm  lor  brlUiif  A*  Iwtldsh  genenl,  aod  is  fhie  way  to 
bring  about  a  tolantUe  peace.  Next  year  she  was  aolemafy 
crowned  empresi  at  8t  Petersburg  She  continued  to  be 
the  faithful  companion  and  adviser  of  the  czar,  till  his 
death  in  1725.  After  tbat  event  she  waa  herself  raised 
to  tba  Roesian  throne,  chiefly  throngb  tha  address  of 
her  formar  Joed,  Priofia  Menschikoff,  who  put  UbmoU  at 
tbe  head  of  a  powerful  party,  and  gained  ever  Hit 
guards  at  tho  capital.  Her  reign  of  two  years  was  in 
no  wiae  remarkable.  Menschikoff  was  her  minister,  and 
sffitin  almcst  at  hia  pleaiura.  Catherine  waa  by 
free  firom  the  vieee  uenimalent  at  the  BomIm 
eooit  She  apent  wholo  daye  fn  dieeipatioo,  whick 
hastened  her  eni  She  died  in  1727,  being  somewhera 
about  forty  years  of  age.  Bhe  was  eridentl/  a  woman  of 
eoniMonUe  iaaii^  ind  e^artoeee,  able  to  moofi  th* 
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i  WWitriB  «BV  in  hu  violHii  nd  «xtnT«gMit  moodi^  uid 

■bore  all  capable  of  lympathizing  mth.  liiin,  ami  aaaisting 
ftim  in  hi*  great  Bcbemeo^  though  ^be  could  neither  read 
Bor  write. 

GATHBBINE  IL,  mum  9t  SLomIb,  «m  bom  •! 
flUttfain  1TM;17  til*  dalbi<»MB«itor  Iter  liiiilMiidFMer 

1  n.,  and  tho  exclusion  of  her  son,  she  ascended  the  Roe- 
•iaa  throne  in  1762,  and  occupied  it  till  her  death  in  1796. 
Bar  flriliir,  who  waa  prince  of  Anhalt-Zerfail  ia  Upper 
Smnj,  aenred  in  the  Pmeaian  armf.  Bm  noOir,*  peeviah, 
1iard4empered,  and  pedantic  Oermaa  of  tho  old  whool,  gare 
ber  a  Bcvere  edncaticn,  wVncL,  liowovor,  did  not  cnuh  but 
strengthen  the  maaculine  temper  of  her  daughter. 

The  Emprea»  Elizabeth,  BEviag  uleBlei  biM  aaphew 
Peter,  the  dnhe  of  Holateio  Oottorp,  aa  her  aucceaaur  on  the 
thkooe,  had  reqa^ted  a  sister  of  Frederick  of  Pruaaia  to 
be  the  wife  of  tluj  futi;rfi  omtioror.  But  awate  of  the 
axtraordioarj  manners  then  prevalent  at  the  Buaaian 
oom^  VMfliick  ahmnk  from  the  propoeal  aad  aoggetted 
the  princeaa  of  Anhilt-Zi-irl-iat,  IVipoMils  hcinv;  m?u\c 
in  that  quarter  uad  tliankfully  accepted,  the  prvnce^s, 
whose  original  name  was  Sophia  Aaguata,  wsa  condacted 
to  Buaaia  hj  her  modisr  ia  1744  j  aftar  aome  pnliBuaaiy 
laUgiooB  iaslractioB  iba  noiivadtiiasHaaof  GiilMriaa,aBd 
waa  admitted  into  the  Greek  Church,  and  was  at  length  in 
1745  with  dne  splendour  marriod  to  Peter,  who  waa  only  a 
year  older  than  herself.  The  marriage  proffad  aa  unhappy 
aad  il^eaaorted  oaa^  Wbila  Gkthsriaa  (paw  up  to  be  a 
baadiama,  ilnmg^iBded,  and  amUtkntt  lady,  Peter 
raaaed  his  life  apparently  on  the  v.  n,-  l  i  nJiri  cf  idi  .cy. 
Though  not  d^titate  of  generous  and  even  uoble  impulses, 
he  waa  ailly,  wayward,  and  extravagant  Excluded  from 
■n  larUMM  anj^fVineBi  <"^d  indeed  incapable  of  it,  he  apent 
bw  lime  in  drmiog  a  troop  of  dogs  that  he  kept  in  a  kennel 
adjcining  his  wife's  8leo|i;:ii;  ri y  iirtm ents,  executed  martial 
kw  on  the  rats  he  used  to  train  to  the  same  miiitaiy 
functions,  and  Mi  rtqr  aogry  wbee  Oatheriae  Teatared  to 
laogfa  at  the  extraraganco  of  hiii  procoedinr'i.  From  enrlv 
boyhood  he  had  been  habituated  to  strong  drink,  and,  as 
he  grew  nil,  he  was  intoxicated  every  day.  He  inaiated,  too, 
on  making  hia  own  wife  bis  omfidanta  in  tba  oeaieteia  Ion 
fa*riga«  ba  cHrlsd  oa  wifb  «ba  bdiat  of  «ba  eooii  Saeb 
wf«  th«i  liniband  to  whom  the  poor  girl  of  fifteen  was 
marnedi  and  the  man  who  was  to  have  uncontrolled  power 
orer  a  raat  empire.  For  a  bwg  tiOka  Cbtberine  did  bor 
bflik  tD  indaM  bim  to  aol  la  a  wMcnabla  wbj,  but  with 
Ktda  aaoeaiB.  His  vfld  and  dnmbeo  babito  Malfaued, 
and,  from  more  caprice  as  much  as  anytiUBg  alM^  ba 
became  more  and  more  alienated  from  her. 

ThOMfb  Catherine  waa  tbna  severely  tried  during  those 
aai^  JMM  of  hw.  married  life,  the  natural  firmness 
af  Mr  cbmeter  bore  her  through,  and  her  great  acute- 
neaa  and  adroitness  i  i;  enabled  her  to  gain  firm  footing 
ia  tba  court  She  eet  herself  resolutely  to  learn  the 
RMrfan  kBgaaea,and  aoon  aeqaired  a  perfect  muteryaf  ii 
She  made  berself  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  history, 
manners,  and  institutions  af  the  country,  and  identified 
herwlf  completely  with  the  people  around  her,  so  that  ahe 
became  a  thorough  Boaeian  in  oharaoter  aad  mapatbtaih 
aad,  aban  oeoaaioB  required,  bnav  bow  to  mova  Oa  Biwin 
heart.  Tho  K^t  foreign  culture  of  her  time,  too,  she  made 
thoruughly  her  own,  being  an  assiduous  r^er  of  French 
literature  during  the  long  inactive  hours  of  het 
Tattaiia  ind  tba  other  phiS>$aplmei^  Utb ««Btai7 
ber  fsToorila  mtbm ;  shepralMNd  to  be  a  dbeipla  of  the 
uu  w  lin  inanity  they  preached,  expressed  thebighest  reverence 
for  tbem,  and  (»rre«ponded  wi^  soma  of  them  in  after-life. 

In  this  way,  while  her  husband  wasted  bii  lifa  in  avery 
kind  of  gratMjna  astiavManoe,  Catherine  was  engaged  in 
'  '   ad  in  learning  to  understand  bar 
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strange  aaironndings.  bdsed  <ba  Bnasiaa  eooti  of  Ibal 

era  wai  nearly  is  c-itraor-iinnry  as  ber  husband.  Since  the 
death  of  Peter  the  Great  (i  72b)  the  crown  had  been  again 
and  again  a  plaything  in  the  hands  of  intriguing  oourtiera, 
moitfar  ot  Qeraua  ongia.  To  aeoompliab  aivralatioa,  to 
pnU  down  aba  rnlar  aad  aat  ap  aaoCbar,  aad  dasputeb  tba 

leaders  of  an  opposing  faction  tn  Siberia,  it  was  nccwjary 
only  to  gain  over  a  few  of  the  guards.  In  such  a  wny  hod 
Elixabeth,  youngest  daoghter  of  Peter  the  Great,  won  tbr 
crown  ia  1741.  Sba  bad  aome  natatal  fla^aeitj  for  «Qm< 
mand,  bat  fiTsd  in  dw  ntaioat  Iloaaea^  in  wbira  aba  waa 
only  too  perfectly  imitated  by  the  court  Placed  in  such  a 
position  as  this,  Catherine  had  a  difficult  part  to  play,  aad 
required  for  it  all  the  deftneea  and  insight  of  her  nature. 
But  she  Buooeeded.  She  gradually  acquired  a  ooosidarabia 
influence  over  the  mind  of  Elisabeth,  who  admired  ber 
cleverness  and  beauty.  The  courtiers  of  both  sexes  learned 
to  respect  ber.  Even  Peter  came  to  reoognixe  the 
snperioritf  of  bar  andantanding,  and  tbougb  ba  never 

liked  br>r,  lined  to  hr~  fiiilvieo  in  his  mary  perplciitics. 
But  she  did  not  eecapa  tha  cuiitagiou  of  ihu  court.  In 
accordance  with  the  yrevailing  custom,  ahe  became  mvolvcd 
Jk  aaa  lota  iatrigaa  aftar  aaothar.  Conaequenthr.  wbaa 
abOdraa  vara  at  laogtb  bohi  of  bar  (Paul,  tba  ddaal^  bi 
175.'''),  ^-hoir  paternity  was  matter  of  serious  doubt. 

In  thi^  way  she  lived  till  the  beginning  of  1763,  when 
the  death  of  BKMlbeth  opened  the  way  to  a  wry  d^erent 
caiaat;  Tba  poer,  baII4ffibeoila  Fator  vaa  oov  caUad  on 
to  laava  bb  atny  employments,  and  endertaha  tiie  go«ara> 

ment  of  the  moet  citensivo  empiro  in  \h<:-  v,  nrld.  All  the 
schemea  he  embarked  in  were  marked  by  a  wild  generoaitjr 
and  aaaaa  df  justioe ;  but,  unhappily,  in  almoat  avaiy  one 
he  managed  to  give  deiully  offence  to  the  aaaeaptibta 
national  spirit  of  Bnssia.  Being  a  devoted  admirer  of  the 
great  Frederick,  he  gave  back  impetuous  haste  ull  iLo 
advantages  won  in  the  Seven  Years'  War,  sent  home  all 
the  Pnusian  priaonera^  reatoMd  the  provinces  torn  from 
Prussia,  and  corchidf'd  peace  and  then  an  offensive  and 
defensive  alljauce  with  hii  hera  Himself  a  Lutheran  in 
his  early  yeAra,  he  made  little  account  of  the  religious 
.etiqaatt^  of  the  Buaaian  coortt  and  still  further  alarmed 
iba  dergy  by  tbiaataaiBf  to  lay  baada  oa  iba  property 

of  the  church,  wltile  be  gnevou-ily  o^er.dfd  tte  Bol  Jiery  liy 
introducing  the  Pruaaian  uniform  and  the  severe  Pmssiaa 
drill  The  ambition  of  Oititorine  would  probably  havo 
been  a^iafied  witb  tlw  pnapaol  of  gOfTOttiag  Baaria 
through  bar  bnsbaad,  bal  ba  «aa*too  wajwavd  a  paiaoa  to 
be  an  obedient  inatri^n  ent ;  and  he  soon  publicly  insnlted 
her  beyond  forgiveness  by  compelling  her  to  decorate  hia 
mistress,  the  Countess  'WToronxoff,  with  the  order  of  8t 
Catherine.  This  and  other  matteta,  and  tba  growing 
alienation  of  a  long  and  distasteful  married  lif^  brought 
on  a  crisis.  It  1.  o  ur.r  clear  that  they  could  not  five 
together  i  and  Catherine  began  to  adopt  precaotiooaiy 
maaaeraa  fa  aslf-defence.  She  had  little  difiSenlty  bi 
doir[T  F.o  moBt  efTprtivcly.  The  Orloffs,  influential  persona 
in  tho  iiu«8iaii  guards,  were  devoted  to  her  ;  the  eldest, 
Gregoiy,  waa  her  lover.  Thoaa  men,  with  the  help  >  f  tLe 
Prinoeas  Daabko^  Count  Faain  (the  tutor  of  her  son 
Paul),  aad  t^htf,  phunaad  iba  ovaribrov  of  Peter.  Eariy 
on  the  morning  of  the  9th  July  (1762),  Ca'heriro  wns 
awakened  at  the  palace  of  Peterhof  by  Alexis  Oriod  with 
the  ii^junetion  to  act  immediately  ;  they  had  been  betrayed. 
Accordingly,  dia  aat  out  for  tlia  eapital,  and  fiading 
Gregory  Oil  off  oa  iba  apot,  appealed  to  Uw  gnardi^  vbo 
were  easily  induced  to  raise  die  standard  of  revolt  In 
the  church,  the  priests  anointed  her  regent  in  the  name  of 
her  son,  while,  outside,  the  Orlofis  had  her  proelaimad 
empress  in  her  own  rig^  After  that,  going  ia  proaaaaaen 
through  tba  atraato  ana  ma  joyously  aalatod  aiapwi  d 
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Tlumlo.  Id  tlie  meantime,  Pater,  all  unaware  of  what 
wm  going  oa,  waa  boaj  drilling  hia  favourite  Oermaa 

Gards  at  Orenienbanm.  On  proceeding  to  iMeibof  he 
md  that  Catherine  had  Taniabed,  and  aupaoted  the 
troth.  He  was  ur^od  to  fight,  bat  aU  his  fortitude  ttmntA 
him.  Next  diy  h;  i.hdicated,  exnccting  fru :  '  en  to  retire 
to  Holstein  ;  but  ho  waa  compeUed  to  proceed  to  Rop^cba, 
whera  on  the  17th,  the  Orloffs,  after  an  unsucceeaful 
•ttoapt  to  poison  him,  strangled  bim  vith  tiMir  own 
band*  fn  tiia  meet  nvolting  manner.  Of  this  part  of  fho 
procce  r:rif  i  Catherine  seeius  to  havo  had  no  knowledge. 
Thus  easilj,  and  apparently  to  the  satisfaction  of  those 
concerned,  was  a  nvoltttios  affected,  b^  wUcib  a  bean- 
tif«l  ond  wabituHM  wonai^  a  ioroigiMr,  aaMaded  tbo 
RcndoB  tbrone,  to  the  exduatoii  of  tho  rightful  eeeapanta. 
For  Bomo  tinio,  howcTer,  Catherine  did  cot  feci  quite 
secure,  and  had  to  trust  to  the  influence  of  her  admirers  in 
•uppressing  discontent  The  soldieiy  at  Moscow  vwo 
dtapOMd  to  MMBt  tho  Ubsttiw  token  bj  their  oompeera 
in  tha  dispeial  of  the  crown,  nod  oren  tmong  the  gusrds 
at  St  PotorBburf^  doubtful  symptoms  appeared.  But, 
eventuallj,  they  were  all  bribed  orthreatenMi  into  aoquiea- 
ooooe.  A  conspiracy  formed  to  place  on  the  throne  Iran 
(«  doMModaat  of  n  brother  of  Foler  tho  Great),  who  had 
alraodf  bean  omperor  n  few  uontha  in  1T40,  also  proved 
abortive,  and  cost  that  anfortunato  prince  hi«  life.  Ten 
yean  later  (1 773),  a  Cossack,  PugatcLcff,  who  gave  himself 
ont  im  the  dethroned  Petar,  saind  an  insurrection  in  the 
Volfft  ngioOt  which,  being  supported  by  many  of  the 
•xirama  orthodox  party  and  by  the  peasantry,  tbnatoned 
to  prova  formidable.  But  tho  undiacijiliiied  bravery  of  Lis 
troops  waa  of  no  avail  againet  the  forces  of  Catherine ; 
he  waa  defeated,  taken,  and  executed  at  Moscow.  Her  son 
Paul,  whom  A»  dialikod  lAd  negleeted,  waa  jdacod  oador 
tho  ttiutaat  aurvtilUtico  to  tho  end  of  hvr  t«gn. 

As  80on  03  she  was  securely  seated  upon  the  throne, 
Catherine  began  to  attend  to  the  foreign  interests  of  her 
empire.  Here  she  xealously  ohoarrad  tho  traditions  of 
Roaaia.  Dabartad  in  ao  Ba«|^  wi^a  from  the  free 
davaloptBtnt  of  thotr  raaonma»  and  aommndod  in  almoat 
cvory  direction  by  weak  and  semi  barbarous  neighbours, 
tho  MuAcoTitea  had  been  constantly  aiming  at  the  extensiou 
of  their  frontiers  especially  towards  the  aea,  This  policy 
Oatharino  took  up,  and  no  nattvo  Rnaaian  eonU  haro  b«tt«r 
oarrted  It  ont  in  ita  ealenlattng  atoadinaaa  and  niiaerapnloaa> 
rcss.  Ono  of  her  first  «tc[>«  (1763)  was  to  expel  tho  Raxon 
duko  of  Courland,  and  to  put  Biron,  a  creature  of  her  own, 
in  his  place ;  and  by  ceaseless  intrigue  she  so  managed 
tbin^  in  Coorland,  ^t  U  waa  arentnally  glad  to  bo  in* 
oorpotatad  with  tho  Rnaaian  anipiio  (1795).  Towarda 
Frederick  she  took  a  tbrcateninft  attitude!  at  the  bc^-itiTiin^' 
of  her  reign;  but  finding  nothing  ofTenaive  to  Ler&clf  in 
the  corroapondenco  of  the  king  witb  her  lato  husband,  and 
aeeing  that  great  profit  might  be  derived  from  the  good-will 
of  Prussia,  aha  ooneloded  with  it  an  offeaaire  and  dafav 
aire  allionea^  whiah  eontinaad  to  tha  and  <i  Fiodaiiek'a 
reii^n. 

It  was  chiefly  with  a  viow  to  Poland  that  this  treaty  of 
altiance  was  made.  The  first  result  of  it  was  the  advance 
of  a  Russian  army  to  the  Tiatnia  to  eonpd  the  election 
of  Poniatowaki,  an  old  lover  of  Catherine,  to  the  throne  of 
Poland  (1763).  But  this  was  only  the  beginning  of 
troubles.  Tho  old  question  of  the  toleration  of  dis- 
senters soon  turned  up ;  one  confederation,  that  of  Badom, 
was  formed  by  a  party  of  Poliah  noblaa  to  enforce,  and 
aaothar,  that  of  Bar,  to  resist  toleration.  Catherine 
oopportad  the  former.  Tho  confederation  of  Bar  was 
defirilud  anJ  brtkcn  up,  and  its  members  ti<d  ovtr  tho 
frontiers  to  Turkey  and  Aiutria  (17C8).  The  Turks, 
*l*nnad  and  iafianaad  at  tha  progrcaa  of  Roaaia  on  Fdiih 


ground,  fanatically  rushed  into  a  war  (1768-1774)  for 
which  they  were  not  prepared,  and  were  disgracefully 
beaten  both  by  land  and  sea.  The  Russian  arma  marched 
netofionaly  thnqgh  BeaaaraUa,  HoUaTia^  and  WaUaohia 
to  Ao  honka  of  tlio  Danube ;  while  a  flaat,  led  ehiefly  by 
English  seamen,  sailed  from  Cronstadt  round  tho  coasts 
of  Woatem  Europe  into  the  Maditerraoean,  and  after 
sweeping  the  LavMl  bwnad  Iha  TorUah  float  In  TohaaoM 
Bay  (1770}. 

Ann  tha  TvAa  had  haon  ao  thoroughly  disabled, 

Catherine  had  leisure  onco  moro  to  attend  to  tho  utato  of 
Poland.  The  iiberum  veto,  the  freedom  of  confederation, 
the  want  of  a  middle  dbm^  tho  want  of  union  and  of  a 
healthy  pubUo  apiiit^  tha  oppnarion  and  brataUaiog  of  tho 
paaaantry,  and  many  other  oanaoa,  had  redneed  Poland 
to  a  etato  of  incurable  disease  which  it  in  impossible  to 
describe^  During  the  Seven  Years'  War  the  Russian  armies 
had  incessantly  marched  nnchallenged  over  the  Polish  terri- 
toty ;  that  apleadid  opportunity  for  ahaking  off  tha  nortbam 
inoubua  waaaUowadtopaaaaway.  Lately,  famine  and  peatl- 
lence  had  so  ravaged  the  country  that  pigs  and  dogs 
devoured  the  unburied  bodies  of  mcu  ;  a  loaf  of  bread  could 
not  be  had  for  a  hundred  ducats.  But  it  was  from  no  bene- 
volent faelinga  towarda  Poland  that  Catheriaa  wished  to 
intorfera  with  ita  teiritory  ;  instaad  of  faTooringtho  aflbrta 
made  towards  political  imjirovtment,  her  aim  was  simply  to 
prolong  the  state  of  anarchy  till  she  was  ready  to  enter  upon 
as  large  a  share  of  it  as  posaibla  Frederick  was  the  first 
to  auggeat  a  partial  partition  of  Poland  as  tho  beat  way  out 
of  many  exiating  diftoTiltiea.  The  project  waa  dropped  for 
a  time,  till  Catherine  took  it  up,  and  invited  Prussia  and 
Austria  to  join  in  it.  An  agreement  was  at  la.'it  come  to 
(1772) ;  and  a  common  fund  was  railed  to  bribe  the  Polish 
diet,  which  gavo  ita  oonaant  th«  following  year.  OathoriM^ 
in  thia  and  dio  two  anatiini;  partitiooa,  aeued  the  Uon'a  ahara, 
in  all  about  two-thirds  of  tho  Polish  territory.  By  the  peace 
of  Kamardschi  with  the  Turks  (1774),  who  /esigned  all 
pretensions  of  aupremacy  OYHT  tha  Tartars  in  Southern 
Rnaaia,  Gatharina  waa  free  to  occnpj  aU  the  northern  shoe* 
of  tho  Blaelt  Sea.   Ona  Tartar  khan  waa  expelled,  and 

another  ti'M  indnced  to  abdicate  ;  tho  Tartars  were  massa- 
cred, and  a  flourishing  country  reduced  to  a  wildemeaa. 
The  Crimea,  Kuban,  and  TaoaD  WON  finally  anuoxad  to 
the  RuMiian  ompiro  (178S)l 

Towarda  1787  Cbtherlno  began  to  antarlam  atill  mora 
rn:\^'nifiocnt  schcmts  of  conqucit.  She  made  a  progreas  aa 
i»i  as  Kh€rs{>u  ihrougU  tho  u;tdiit  gf  flourishing  towns, 
villages,  and  farms,  by  fine  roads,  amidst  festivals  and 
iUnnunation%  all  of  which  Potemkin  had  artificially  extern, 
porited  in  tha  wildomaaa,  in  order  to  tonTioeo  her  how 
lloiuiabing^  tho  rreent  conquests  were.  Ono  of  tha  gatea 
of  Kherson  boro  the  inscription,  "  Thia  i»  the  way  to  By- 
zantium."  Catherine  was  going  to  fulfil  the  dreama  of  her 
French  flatterera  by  ehaaiag  the  Turk  from  Eorope^  and 
raatoring  tha  Byaaattno  ominra.  Tha  Turka  were  aceofd> 
ingly  provoked  into  a  now  wr.r  (17S7-02),  and  wcro  again 
beaten  everywhere.  In;portaiit  cvouLs  in  Poland,  however, 
arrested  the  jirogrtsa  of  Cxiihcrine  on  the  Danube,  and  in- 
duced her  to  make  a  peace  with  Turkey  (Jaa^,  1792),  by 
which  tha  Dniaolar  haeaao  tha  honndaiy  brtweaa  tho  two 
countries. 

England  and  Prussia  had  been  taking  a  hoatUo  attitude 
to  Russia.  Under  tho  furtherance  of  Hertzberg,  the  Pma- 
sian  minister,  many  reforms  bad  been  iatrodueod  into 
Poland,  and  a  constitutional  hereditary  monarchy  aatab* 
lishod  (1792).  But  a  confcderatinn  of  nob'ea,  opposed  to 
these  salutary  changes,  invoked  the  aid  of  C'athcruie,  who 
WIS  .inly  too  f;l:i<l  of  an  opportunity  to  interfere  ;  and  as 
the  progress  of  the  French  iievolution  began  to  upeot  all 
axiating  politf eal  comhiaationa,  aad  to  diaeradit  aTOiything 
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lile  cxin^'.ltution»liain  in  goTerning  qnartere,  Prusaia  found 
it  prudent  to  MquiaMM  id  the  arraDgements  of  Cathertna. 
Sb*  reatored  all  tha  old  abases  and  seixed  upon  -whatever 
tafritot;  pleased  her,  allowing  Fmak  a  ainaU  ahan  of  it 
(1793)l  The  raaolting  attempt  at  •  national  rising  of 
Tokcd  under  Kosduako failed;  the  T'lHsiiui  anr-.irv^  v.utejrA 
tbe  heart  of  Poland  and  itonaed  Warsaw  ^17S4) ;  and 
[With  AnatriftHidFkMri^aiMMtfllMlidailMt 
in  1196. 

Tkm  wta  an  cfwnt  eeBwmuaated,  whidi  mum  UrtoriiMi 

derjiDcnce  as  the  foulest  dc«d  in  the  history  of  the  world, 
and  others  joatifj  not  onl;  as  necessary  to  the  order  and 
Iranqaillity  of  Europe,  but  aa  a  rindication  of  Hearan'a 
km  on  tliQM  who  have  eontamiad  thana.  la  any  ease, 
(kOarfM  Bmal  afanert  albaa  bear  A*  tatponatlriUty  of  it, 

»5<i  in  her  it  would  be  usnless  to  Bert  for  anv  other  motive 
than  a.n  uuacrupoiijaa  aiuLitiua.  She  hfui  Aufnlly  taken 
her  nieaaure*  for  it,  in  securing  the  »i -inlf  Ai  ^Qce  or  co- 
cpexatioD  of  Ftoiata  and  Aostria,  and  in  £naliy  poshiog  it 
«■  wliib  ttaN  and  tha  other  poweia  of  Oentnl  and 
Western  Europe  were  mora  and  more  inTolring  themselves 
b  the  terrible  struggles  of  the  Rerolntion.  She  was  a 
great  hater  of  the  Ilevi  lurion  ,  but  while  others  were 
sadeaTOunng  to  supprssa  it,  she  profited  by  the  oppor- 
tonity  to  acoooplish  tha  pvlitioB  of  Poland. 

la  Um  doBMtie  government  of  Rossia,  Catherine 
fKimnA  to  aefc  on  the  principlea  she  had  learned  from 
b«r  FrcDoli  teachera.  Moat  of  her  plans,  however,  proved 
illusory,  in  a  eoontry  where  all  tha  elements  and  conditions 
ti  an  ideal  theory  of  gorernment  were  wanting,  even  if 
ftrthariaa  Jiad  baea  pecfeetljr  tfaolnta  ia  Itar  aiaia.  Iba 
Mnpt  to  latndiioa  a  oooa  «f  bwt  «n  ^  modal  of 
MonteBqnieu  wa.5  a  failore;  but  in  the  administration, 
sspeci&iiy  thff  admimBtratioo  of  juAtice,  in  th«  furtherance 
of  adacatioD,  of  industry,  and  of  commerce,  real  improve- 
■laftMematobanbaaaaavetod.  AU bar icfaeaiM  vitally 
liSMad  la  two  wa^;  ftom  tfia  diMooa  af  tnntworthy 
p^:blic  Bcrrantg,  and  from  thn  rJcf^.rts  of  her  own  character. 
In  tbia,  aa  in  other  reigns,  bnbory  and  corruption  ware 
prevaUiiit  to  an  extraordinary  degree,  and  Catherine  in- 
ttvatad  the  govenunant  to  her  favourites  and  to  opalaiti, 
la  tta  asdoaion  of  tba  aobility.  In  the  capital,  at  bar 
eottrt,  and  in  bar  own  eirde  there  reigned  the  mmt 
•jstematio  immorality,  which  aha  enronragcd  by  her 
aiample.  French  adimrers  used  to  Cu'l  ht-r  tin:  Semiramis 
ti  the  North.  Ur  CaiiyU  aalla  her  a  female  Louis 
joHifiad  bodi  ooi^adaaBB  lybvbeanty. 
amWtioii,  aad  bar  oaauBav  diaicgard  of 
virtaooa  roilniBt  Oaa  ftrfoorito  wia  aitmisaed  after 
another;  but  Potemkin  eclipsed  all  ethers  by  the  extra- 
c^dinary  anion  of  qualities  most  requisite  for  success  in 
Roasia, — ^beauty,  daring,  eztnvifuice,  ambition, — and  in 
Iba  kaglb  of  tima  bia  inflnanna  avar  Oatharina  ooatintMdi 
n«B  177B  tin  bb  daatb  in  1791.  that  ia,  for  a  period  of 
■zteen  years,  Le  was  supreme  ;  after  Catherine's  i^orsonal 
iaalination  for  him  bad  abated,  he  supplied  her  with  new 
lavoaritca  and  retained  the  power  for  himself,  in  all  eesential 
poiala  diraetiag  Baariaa  politka  doriog  that  loqg  period. 
Tft  all  Int  bivaia  aba  ma  moaiieaBt^  not  oaly  daring  dieir 
isaaon  of  favour,  but  after  their  disTnissal,  loading  them 
with  presents  and  peunions  to  such  an  extent,  that 
altognther  they  are  estimated  to  have  cost  Russia  about 
130,000*000.  Towarda  tba  and  of  her  reign  discerning 
Ma  bagaa  to  tear  that  aodi  aztravagance,  and  the  corrup- 
tion attendant  apon  such  a  state  ef  things,  might  lead  to 
the  ezhaoation  of  the  empira.  In  fact,  the  magnifioence 
of  her  eoort,  the  marvellous  extent  of  her  empire,  her 
(ofeign  eonqaests,  and  the  imposing  position  she  beid 
taMMj  tba  aovereigns  of  the  world,  only  served  to  bring 
iato  Boia  jpaiafnl  laliof  tha  moml  aomqitioB,  tha  leati- 


barbaric  violence,  the  hard-hearted  cruelty,  and 
unscrupuloasness  which  chancterized  the  Russian  court 
and  the  Bnaaian  {wlicy.  lUaft  grew  wor^c  towarda  the 
end  of  her  reign.  The  progress  of  the  French  Bavolntioa 
damped  all  her  sentimental  enthosiasm  for  nfonn.  Tba 
fri' nd  and  correspondent  of  Voltaire  and  D'Alembcrt,  and 
the  patroness  of  Diderot,  lived  long  enough  to  prohibit  the 
pabucation  of  French  works  in  Russia.  She  died  of 
Moolaij  ia  Novaaibic  17Mb  Tba  bait  aeeoiuit  of 
CaniMiaali  aari j  Ufa  la  eoatnned  la  tba  Mmoin  written 
by  herself  in  French,  of  which  there  ii  English 
tranalatum  (18fi9^  See  also  Hermann's  Oeschichte  ^tu$- 
laneU;  (M]^  Wtirieh  the  Stcond,  toL  vl ;  Rolhitoa^ 
HitHoin  o«  aaaerfdfta  tm  la  AMfafim  di  Jtvmt  m  fannh 
\79%  and  bia  JThAwv  th  fAmankitdt  PtliyM      (t.  k.) 

CATHERTNK  nir^  Mj-nin  (1519-1589),  the  wife  of 
one  French  kiny\,  ai,d  tljo  mother  ol  three,  was  born  at 
Florence  in  151  y  Sl  e  was  a  daughter  of  Lorenio  do' 
Medici,  that  mler  of  Floronoa  for  whom  Machiavelli  wrote 
the  Priaet.  Having  loet  bett  bar  paraeta  at  an  eariy  ago, 
Catherine  vras  sent  to  a  convent  to  be  educated ;  and 
she  was  only  fourteen  when  she  waa  married  (1633)  to 
the  duke  of  Orleans,  afterwards  H^nry  II.  It  was  her 
uode,  Pope  Clement  VIL,  who  anaoged  the  marriage  with 
Francis  L  Ftuncis,  still  engaged  in  his  Ufe-long  taak  of 
making  head  againat  Charles  V.,  waa  only  too  glad  of  tha 
opportunity  to  strengthen  his  inflaenee  in  the  Italian 
Peninsula,  while  Clement,  evi  r  needful  of  hdp  ogains'.  l.ii 
too  powerful  protector,  was  equally  ready  to  hold  out  a 
bait  Daring  the  reign  of  ftaaaia,  Catherine  ezerciMd  no 
iaiaanoo  in  mnea>  8ba«aa  jo«n&aforeign«r,aBMaiber 
ofaatatodiat  bad  alnaat  no  wai^  in  tiM  gnat  worid  of 
politics,  had  not  given  any  proof  of  great  ability,  and  wna 
thrown  into  the  shade  by  more  important  persona.  Far 
ten  yaaii  after  her  marriage  she  had  no  childrea  In  con- 
seqnano^  *  dtvoiea  beoa  to  ba  ttlkad  of  at  eoort ;  and  it 
seMBedttotinipowQilatoat  Fraatia,  ahnaed  at  the  possibta 
extinction  of  the  royal  house,  might  listen  to  such  a 

fropoaaL  On  hearing  of  it,  Catherine,  with  her  fin© 
talian  tact,  found  her  way  into  the  presence  of  the  king, 
threw  hanelf  at  hi*  feet,  and  ezpreMod  her  readiness  to 
anbailt  to  tha  fOfal  pleaaore,  either  to  remain  the  wife  of 
his  ioa,  6r  in  case  another  wife  should  be  choeea,  toba  one 
of  her  hombleat  attendants.  This  appeal  won  the  heart  of 
Francis,  the  divorce  woa  no  more  hoard  of,  and  Catherino 
had  the  happinera  of  bringing  him  grandchildren  ere  ho 
died.  During  the  reign  of  her  hnsband,  toe  (1649-1659), 
Catherine  b'ved  a  quiet  aad  paaiiv«b  bat  oMervaat  life. 
Henry  being  completely  onder  iha  inflnanea  of  Mi  mistress, 
Diana  of  Poitiers,  she  had  little  authority.  This  continued 
even  after  the  accession  of  her  son  Fraucid  II.  Francis 
was  under  the  spell  of  Mary  ^oart,  and  she,  Uttle  disposed 
to  auddla  with  politioa  oa  her  owa  aeoottoi  wta  maaagad 
hf  bar  aadfli^  Oa  aardinal  of  Lonaiaa  and  tba  doka  of 
Quisa 

On  the  death  of  Francis,  Catherine  be<»me  rcgvnt  during 
the  minority  of  her  eecond  son,  Charlea  IX,  and  now 
found  bafoca  bar  a  earaar  worthy  of  tha  moot  tearing 
ambitioa  Tba  now  king  waa  only  tan  yean  old.  France 
was  falling  into  a  most  critical  condition.  The  oppoaition 
between  the  Reformation  and  the  old  religion  waa  now 
be^nning  to  afisumo  a  pronounced  and  openly  hostile 
character,  and  the  struggle  was  mnch  intensified  by  tha 
fact  that  most  of  the  nobka  who  Mipportad  tba  Bafonnation 
repreeented  also  the  old  causer  of  feudal  resistance  to  tba 
centralizing  tendencies  of  the  court.  The  House  of  Onito 
were  at  the  head  of  the  Catholic  party ;  Coligny  and  the 
Prince  of  Condd  were  the  leaders  of  tha  Baguenota, 
Michel  I'HApital.  who,  by  the  nentndi^  of  bia  poiition 
aad  tha  diaiatMartadncaa  o£  bia  cbaiactor,  waa  tha  tttaat  to 
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fedriso  Oathflrini^  leaominBiidBd  the  natioiMl  policy  of 
taking  no  M»  in  tbd  eoatMl,— by  the  eofoitameot  of 

toleratioti,  of  ciril  reform,  and  of  justice  to  all  parties,  to 
niae  the  Govenunent  above  the  region  of  controversy,  and 
Itnwnt  civil  war.    Catherine  took  the  advice  in  so  far  aa 
to  avoid  lidiBg  daeidad^  with  eithtr  jm^j,  bot  her 
chdraoter,  and  tbo  lutriti  of  policy  to  wfaioh  aba  liad  be«n 
ftu-castomod,  rendered  hor  iacapablo  of  any  noblo  aim.  Sho 
hid  only  one  virtae,  and  that  was  her  s&al  for  tho  Liitcru^u 
of  her  children,  especially  of  her  favourite  tbird  son,  the 
d«k»  of  A^jou.  lAo  ao  mMf  of  tho  ItoUaaa  of  that  tiiiia, 
who  wm  almoat  daatitato  of  •  moral  aansa,  oho  lookod 
upjtt  Btalcatnanship  in  particular  aa  a  career  iu  which 
fine^aa,  lying,  a<id  ajiaaa&iuatLoa  were  the  most  admirable, 
because  the  most  effective  weapons.    By  habit  a  Catholic, 
but  abovo  all  thiofpi  fond  of  power,  a'oe  was  determined  to 
preveol  the  H^oteotanti  from  getting  the  upper  hand,  and 
almost  equally  resolved  not  to  allow  them  to  bp  ntt«rly 
crashed,  in  order  to   uae  them    as  a  counterpouie  to 
Iho  Quisea.     Thus  she  is,  mor*  .ban  any  ons  else, 
naponsibla  for  tho  thirtj  v«an  of  civil  mr  thot  was 
ihaneofonrani  to  dofictato  maea.  For  a  time  har  plan 
aaceeeded  well  enough.    At  the  baftln  of  Drear  (1662) 
the  Haguc[ioU  were  defeated  by  iLu  duke  of  OqLso  , 
and  nt  tho  siege  of  Orleana,  the  dake  himself,  now  her 
moat  formidaUa  hval,  fall  bjr  the  baoda  of  an  aaaawin. 
Sho  had  ttodoobtadlybaeoiiio  Iho  moat  inpoilootpoioOBOgo 
in  France,  but  mge  and  «uspicion  so  posac<vscd  men's 
minds,  that  sho  could  no  longer  control  the  opposmg  part'-s, 
and  one  civil  war  followed  another  ts  tho  end  of  her  life. 
B'lt  it  is  with  the  massacre  of  Bartholomew        \  August 
1 572)  that  her  name  will  beatpaoially  associated  in  history. 
While  the  affection  of  the  yoang  king  for  OoUgny  inspired 
him  with  groundless  confidence,  Catherine  decoyed  tho 
Protestant  leaders  to  Paris  by  the  prospect  of  a  marriage 
between  lleury  of  Kavarre  and  her  daughter  Marguerite. 
Aosioos  for  her  own  influence  over  Charles  IX.,  and  true 
to  her  favoorita  plan  of  patpataatitig  the  feud  batwean  the 
Huguenot  leadeta  and  ue  Honsa  of  Quise,  aha  wrought 
upon  the  king's  mind  till  he  consontod  to  the  di  itli  f 
Coliguy,  while  the  ooprinciplad  hate  of  the  Qoiaea  and  the 
fanaticiem  of  the  mob  did  the  rest    In  short,  CMberine 
■nppliod  all  kha  praliaiiiMty  condition*  of  tho  hmmhto.  and 
than  hi  looM  Iho  {nforlatod  passiona  ^al  won  to  con- 
Bunmate  it.    After  the  death  of  Charles  in  1574,  and  the 
auccession  of  Anjon  under  the  name  of  Henr;  UL,  Catherine 
pursued  her  old  poliof ;  but  as  her  inflaenca  ia  lost  in  that 
of  hor  ioo,  it  ia  imnoownary  to  dwell  npoa  it   Sho  died 
IB  1S89,  a  ahoti  time  before  tho  aanariiMtioB  of  Heory, 
and  the  cor.'cqnnnt  extinction  of  the  House  of  Valois. 

(See  Mariiii'a  Hittoire  d«  France,  vol  ix.  ;  Michelet; 
Ranka'a  GttchUhte  Frankreiefu,  vol.  i.) 

CATHERINE  or  Abaoon  (1466-1636),  the  flitt  aoean 
of  Haorj  Till,  and  dM  youngest  child  of  Fordinaod  and 

Isabella  of  Spain,  was  born  the  I. "Sth  December  1485,  while 
her  mother  was  on  hor  way  to  Toledo  from  the  Spanish 
army,  then  engaged  in  the  conquest  of  Granada.  The  first 
four  years  of  b^sr  life  were  paased  in  the  camp  before 
Oranada  ;  after  the  taking  of  UM  dty  it  beeama  th«  capital 
and  the  residence  of  the  court  Here,  then,  Catherine 
spent  her  youth,  carefuUy  educated  by  her  mother,  herself 
a  woman  of  no  common  learning  and  ability,  during  a 
period  of  marvellous  prospfsrity  for  Spain,  while  the  Moor* 
were  being  finally  conquered,  America  was  discovered,  and 
tha  Bpaoiih  chivalry  was  in  its  very  bloom.  In  1601,  being 
raqoaatad  ia  marriage  by  Henry  VIL  for  his  eldest  son 
Arthur,  Catherine  embarked  at  Coraaa,  landed  at  Ply- 
mouth the  2d  October,  and,  with  the  usual  pageautry,  was 
tinited  to  Arthur  the  month  following.  Their  marriage 
waa  of  BO  l«v  doiatigo ;  ia  tho  April  of  MrtywrArthv 


died.  Hia  widow,  lwmTCr,OMitiBaod  to  nsidaiaSndaad, 
as  proposal*  waio  mad*  aad  aeoepted  for  her  hatmihal  to 

Henry,  second  son  of  Henry  VIL,  now  heir-pre*umptive 
to  the  throna.  Catherine,  already  eighteen,  was  disinclined 
to  aa  oagagement  with  a  boy  of  thirteen;  noverthalaaa 
the  eeramonj  of  batrothal  took  pkoo  ia  1601  Tha  mar- 
riage did  not  laka  plao*  tfD  1609,  aftar  Iho  aeeataioa  of 
Henry  to  tho  throne,  a  dispensation  from  tho  Pope  having 
hma  procurod.  The  early  years  of  the  marriage  were  ha|i{>y 
enough.  Henry  was  a  handsome,  affable,  and  jovial  king, 
fond  of  magnifioaat  dimlajT*  covetous  of  aisttnotioa  in  tho 
tilting  gro-ind,  and  ammtiona  of  popularity.  Hi*  Wife  had 
the  gijijd  soiHo  to  humour  him  in  his  favourite  diversions, 
while  ahd  horscU  Iiv^  a  dignified  self-denying  Ufa  ol 
almost  conventual  strictness,  conscientious  in  the  perform- 
aaoo  of  hor  nU(riona  dntic*^  davotad  to  har  hoabaod,  kind 
to  har  fHands,  MarilaU*  to  har  anamiea,  aod  earatUof  tha 
intercstii  of  her  adopted  coantry.  In  the  year  of  Flodden 
(1513)  sho  wa4  rodent  of  the  kingdom  during  the  absence 
of  Henry  in  France,  and  performed  tho  dutie.'t  of  that  olHce 
with  gnat  coarago  and  ability.  But  the  repeated  loaa  of 
chiUraa  oart  a  ffbom.ovar  tho**  yaata.  Thiaa  oooa  dtad 
almost  as  soon  as  they  were  born  ;  Uaiy,  a  aioUy  dtild, 
bom  in  1516,  was  tho  only  survivor. 

It  was  not  till  1527  that  Henry's  Rcruploa  as  to  tho  vali- 
dity of  his  marriage  with  Catherine  became  public,  though 
thwo  eaa  be  no  doubt  hie  affeetiooa  had  been  alienatad 
frjm  her  long  before.  It  was  anticipated  by  Henry  and 
Cloment  that  tho  conventual  hubits  of  Catherine  would 
have  reiiderod  it  '  a-'v  I'  c  li  r  to  retire  from  the  ihrouo,  and 
spend  the  rest  of  her  life  in  a  monaatery.  But  they  were 
mistaken;  however  subniisaivathanjl^lliato  her  husband 
in  everything  else,  and  however  ready  to  act  charitably 
towards  the  minor  irregularities  of  bis  conduct,  she  was 
resolved  not  to  allow  any  doubt  to  bo  cast  ui>on  the 
legality  of  their  marriage  or  the  title  to  the  throne  of  her 
daughter  Mary,  no.  to  surrender  any  (A  her  right*  **  qnaan. 
This  the  Papal  lagata,  Oampaggio,  aooa  foood  out  oa  hn 
arrival  in  Englaod  in  18S8.  After  long  heaI^stioB,  and 
iiiu  L  tortuoui  diplomatic  man  i  uvriric;  on  tli.;  side  of  tho 
Pope,  a  court,  consisting  of  tbo  legates  Campeggio  and 
Wolsey,  waa  at  last  constituted,  28th  May  1629,  at  Black- 
friars,  to  hear  the  case  of  tho  tajal  parties.  Gatharina 
appeared  only  to  protest  againal  the  legality  of  tha  court ; 
and  then  aft'  r  a  s  ilnr  ;i  uddreaa  to  the  king  for  justice, 
appealed  to  tho  Pope,  and  withdrew.  Notwithstanding  tha 
proceedings  for  the  divorce,  and  the  fact  that  Henry  had 
brought  Aaaa  Bolsyn  to  l.va  ia  tha  palace,  Catherine  and 
he  war*  not  qaito  aapatatad  liD  tiie  beginning  of  1531, 
when,  finding  he  could  not  prevail  upon  her  to  withdraw 
her  appeal  to  the  Pope,  or  in  any  way  to  give  np  her 
passive  resistance,  he  commanded  her  to  retire  from 
Windsor,  After  that  aha  aavar  aav  him  again,  nor  har 
daughter  Maty.  Har  redldeBoa  wia  often  tinged ;  bat 
it  waj<  principally  at  AmplhiM.  At  lcn;::^h  an  open  declara- 
tion of  the  Pope  against  Henry  obliged  the  monarch  to 
solve  the  difficulty  by  the  assertion  of  the  royal  supremacy 
(1531).  In  a  court  held  at  Donatabl^  Cranmer,  racantlj 
appointed  archbishop  of  Oaatorimty,  pronoasced  tho 
marriage  of  Henry  and  Catherine  nnll  and  void  (1.53S). 
Naturally,  Catherine,  though  still  as  charituMy  dinposnd  tc^ 
ever  towards  Henry,  treated  this  and  all  other  attcmjits  to 
deprive  her  of  her  right*  with  resolute  contempt  Uor 
health,  which  had  begun  to  fUlloBg  bafota  the  divorce  waa 
agitated,  now  completely  gave  way.  After  writing  a  letter 
of  forgiveness  and  of  gentle  admonition  to  her  hnsband, 
ivnd  takit>g  all  the  care  she  could  of  her  faithful  attendants, 
ahe  died  at  Kimbolton  (Jaatle  the  7th  January  1636.  (Sea 
iliss  Stricklaadl*  Qiiam*  ^  Mughuid,  loL  j  Ffood^ 
vol  L;  liogatd,  vol  v.) 
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CATflERTNE  or  Bracanza  (1^35-1705),  queen  of 
Charles  iL  of  England,  wan  bora  at  Viik  Vif(«a  in 
Portugal,  25th  Novembair  163&  Her  father,  John,  dnka 
of  Bngiai^  wlio  wm  righUuI  heir  to  the  orown  of 
Airtagd,  «b«n  luidvr  Sptntih  away,  beadad  tho  nmJUt  of 
1640,  which  after  many  yearb'  fighting  succeeded,  and 
became  king  of  Portugal.  H^r  mother  was  a  woman  of 
treat  ability,  and  governed  Portugal  after  the  death  of  her 
■MhMid.  Sho  was  poDetrating  onongh  to  loitMO  the 
laalowtioB  in  England,  and,  some  yean  Iteforo,  propoaed 
the  marntge  of  Charles  with  her  daughter  Catherine,  in 
Order  Jto  aecare  an  ally  in  the  prolonged  struggle  against 
Spain.  After  the  Beatoration  the  marriage  waa  agreed 
apoo^  not  mUumt  muck  dipkoiAtio  maimavriii^  oqiedtUy 
M  tu  aUo  of  Spain,  nHeiA  wta  mtnnOj  rnnnt  to  it 

The  marriage  treaty  Traa  very  adTantageoua  to  England,  as 
tte  Portuguese  promibcd  a  duwry  in  money  of  X500,000, 
the  towns  of  Tangier  and  Bombay  (the  first  English 
poaieaaion  in  the  Eaat)^  and  mMtjr  pnTileges  of  trade  with 
iMr  eoloakl  dependtndbii  On  to  marriage  at  Plymouth, 
13th  May  1663,  Charles  eipre.'<»od  himself  highly  pleased 
with  his  Portugueae  bride.  But  the  uninn  did  not  prove 
a  happy  one.  Catherine  had  been  brought  up  in  a  convent, 
and  therefore  had  not  the  tact  and  the  mannera  auited  to 
one  of  the  moat  faahionable  and  proflignto  courts  of  tatOf. 
But  the  principal  fault  lay  in  the  heartleaa  and  inconstant 
nature  of  Charlea.  He  inaiated  on  bringing  to  court  hia 
abandoned  mistress,  Lady  Csstlemainc,  and,  when  the  queen 
expresaed  her  indignation  at  the  insult,  made  Clarendon 
himself  lecture  ber  tm  Hkt  duty  of  submission.  Gradually 
Charlea'a  neglect  of  li«r  CtVW  intoftfeeliog  of  eettled  aliena- 
tion, and  after  repeated  Samilfetions  her  epirit  waa  broken. 
Being  a  Roman  Catholic,  too,  she  was  afi  oi  i  <  ct  of  suspicion 
aod  calumny  during  the  Popery  panics.  Perhapa  the  only 
latiaf  action  abeeigoyed  from  her  coonectton  with  England 
waa  the  docinTe  aid  rendered  by  the  flonatlj  to  bor  native 
hod  in  ite  struggle  against  SpauL  After  ■  life  of  great 
retirement  during  the  reign  of  James  IT.  and  the  early 
part  of  that  of  Wiliiam,  she  returned  to  Portugal  in  1692. 
Borne  little  time  before  her  death  (at  the  clnee  of  1705), 
«he  aotad  with  gnat  abOity  in  the  eapaet^  of  mgnnt  to  bar 
bcothar,  Tkn  Piednx   8be  bed  no  ebiUnn. 

CATHERINE  or  Valois  (H01-1457\  consort  of 
Henry  V.  of  England,  waa  born  at  Paris  in  1401.  She 
was  most  unfortunate  in  her  early  years ;  for  her  father, 
Cbwlei  VL,  Ung  of  tmm,  i|M  sul^oat  to  pnlooged  fits 
«r  mnnity,  and  ner  tnotber,  one  o(>tbe  noal  abandoned 
women  of  her  time,  neglected  her  children  to  such  an 
extent  that'  they  were  often  without  suitabis  food  and 
dothea.  At  loat,  in  one  of  his  lucid  interrala,  Charles 
bed  her  cbildren  aeparated  from  tbeir  mother,  and 
Oatberiae^  fbe  youngest  of  tbem,  was  aent  to  a  eon  vent 
to  be  educated.  On  his  accession  to  the  English  throne  in 
1413,  Henry  V.  asked  Catherine  in  niorriago ;  but  as  the 
proposal  w:u  coupled  with  the  demand  of  a  large  dowry  in 
neoay,  and  especialiy  the  nwtittition  to  En^and  of  the 
pivfincee  onee  held  in  Frnnea,  It  iraa  nneennonioasly 
rejected.  In  the  inrasion  of  France  which  ensued, 
Henry  proved  himself  iO  able  to  awcrt  his  claims,  and  the  ' 
country  had  been  thrown  into  such  a  state  of  distrc&s  and 
disorder,  that  the  court  of  Charles,  then  under  the  oontnd 
of  Philip  of  Burgundy,  was  iTain  to  ooroply  with  all  the 
demands  of  the  English  king.  Accordingly  Henry,  who 
had  already  aeen  and  Wed  Catherine,  received  her  in 
marriage  at  Troyes  in  1420,  and,  olong  with  her,  the 
immediate  posaesasoD  of  the  provinoea  claimed,  the, regency 
4f  Ptance  during  the  life  of  his  father-in-law,  and  tba 
menion  of  the  sovereignty  of  Franc&  Early  next  year 
Ostherine  waa  solemnly  at)wned  at  London.  In  December 
14S1,  Hniy  VL  waa  ban  at  Windaor.  CUbarina  waa 


again  in  France,  when  her  myal  husband  died  (1422). 
She  returned  to  London  with  tlie  funeral  cortege  ;  but, 
aft«  taUng  aona  part  ia  tbe  anangements  counecteo  wita 
the  ngmey  during  bar  aon%  ninoirity,  ahe  almoat  die- 
appears  fioai  Hm  biatny  of  Ibe  eouatry.  Tbe  only 
remarkable  circumstance  of  her  8ul>.seqtient  life  in  her 
secret  marriage.  Her  second  husband,  Owen  Tudor,  v^&a 
sprung  from  a  prinMly  house  of  Wales,  had  followed  Henry 
to  hia  JPrenoh  wars,  and  had  been  made  a  aquiie  of  bit 
body  for  bmiery  displayed  at  Agincomt.  Safaacqnently, 
ho  becanse  an  officer  in  the  queen's  household,  nnd  in  thi^ 
capacity  gained  her  afifections.  He  sc«ias  to  have  been 
a  man  of  high  character ;  but  as  his  position  in  England 
waa  of  tba  bmaa^  tbe  mairiage  waa  for  manv  yeara  kept  a 
pofoand  aeeret   Tba  Tsaationt  the  qneen  had  to  aadara 

:n  cnTT'pq'jnnci'  of  it°i  ult:r□atf^  rii-irlonirr  jirnVnbly  liastencd 
iier  dealii,  v.Lich  took  place  m  l-i37,  Aji  u  well  known, 
her  eldest  son  to  Owen  Tudor  was  created  carl  of 
Richmond,  and,  manying  Margaret  Beaufort,  the  heiress 
of  the  hours  of  Soneiwt  and  tepresentative  of  the  junior 
branch  of  J  ihn  of  Gaunt,  became  the  father  of  Heaty  YSLf 
and  the  anc&stor  of  the  Tudor  line  of  kinga. 

CATHOLIC  (Or.  km,  general,  universal),  a  desig- 

nation adopted  at  a  very  t>ariy  pe-iod  by  the  Christian 
church  to  indicate  its  world  wide  universality  in  cuntraat 
with  the  national  particularism  of  JudaisoL  It  has  also 
been  uaed  by  eccleaiastical  writers,  from  Ignatiua  down- 
wards, to  denote  the  church  as  the  depository  of  nni- 
versolly-recetved  doctrine  {qvod  ttmpr^.  qvod  ubi^e,  H 
qnoi  A  vmmibut)  in  oontraat  with  her  i  :  li  ^.ectsi  In  tbe 
latter  or  exclusive  sense  it  ia  afcilldaimed  on  the  ground  of 
hiatorio  continuity  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  ;  but 
the#claim,  in  so  far  sm  it  is  exclusive,  ie,  l1  c  iir."f'.  not 
recogniied  by  other  Christian  denomlTjations,  Bee  BoMaM 
Catiioho  Church. 

CATHOUO  APOSTOLIC  CHURCH,  a  laltgioBa  aom- 
munity  often  eallad  **  Ir%-ingites,*  Int  not  itnen  acknow- 
ledging any  other  name  than  that  of  "  the  Catholie 
Apoatolie  Church,*  which,  the  members  My,  belongs  to  them 
in  common  with  tbe  whole  of  baptized  Christendom.  The 
relation  of  the  celebrated  preacher  Edward  Inring  to  tbia 
eonunnnity  waa,  aa  tbey  atate  it,  aonewbat  similar  to  that  of 
John  Baptist  to  the  early  Christian  church,  i  t.,  he  was  tbe 
forerunner  and  prophet  of  the  coming  disprnsattoo,  not  the 
foander  of  a  new  sect;  and  indeed  the  only  eonnaetkui  which 
Irving  aaeaia  to  bava  bad  with  the  ensting  organization  of 
tba  GidMlie  Apoetolle  body  waa  in  "  featering  apirittial 
persons  who  hod  been  driven  out  of  other  congre^tions  for 
the  exercise  of  tbeir  spiritual  gifts."  Shoriiy  after  Irviog'a 
trial  and  deposition,  certain  persons  were  at  some  meetings 
liald  fpr  flayer  deajgaated  as  "  called  to  be  spoatka  of  the 
Lotd*  by  eertain  otbeia  claiming  prophetic  gifta  In  tbe 
year  1835,  six  months  after  Irving's  death,  six  others  were 
stmiluly  deeigimtcd  as  "  called  "  to  complete  the  number 
of  the  "  twelve,"  who  were  then  formally  "  separated  "  by 
tbe  paatore  of  the  koal  oaogjN^tioiia  to  whioh  they  belonged 
to  Uieir  bi^ier  olftea  in  tba  nnivenal  dimtb  on  tlw  I4tk 
July  ISa.").  This  separation  ia  understood  by  the  com- 
munity not  as  "  in  any  sense  l*ing  a  Rchism  or  ecparutinn 
from  the  oneCathclic  Church,  but  a  reparation  to  a  special 
woik  of  hleaaing  and  inter.:o68iou  on  behalf  of  it."  The 
twehv  were  afterwards  goided  to  ordain  otban, — ^twalva 
prophets,  twelve  evangelists,  and  twelve  pastors,  "sharing 
equally  with  them  the  one  Catholic  Episcopate,"  and  aLo 
seven  deacons  for  adniinistcring  tho  temporal  affairs  of  the 
Church  Catholic.  The  central  episcopacy  of  eigfal-and' 
forty  waa  regarded  as  "  indicated  by  prophecy,"  being  fore< 
shown  in  tho  forty-eight  boards  of  the  Mosaic  Tabeniacle. 
For  eccleeiasUeal  purposea  the  church  universal  is  under 
tbeir  chasga  in  twalva  tribea;  for  duiatandon  ia  coMidered 
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it  I  I  'u  divided  into  twelve  portions  or  tribea,  ec  ch  tribo 
being  under  the  special  chargo  of  «o  onoaile  aod  bia  oo- 
aanistan,  and  the  aeak  «C  Apostolio  OoUaf*  baiqg  M 
Albuj  in  v^^i^ 

Tor  tilt  wniM  of  flis  ehereh  •  tmfKAMadw  book  of 
litur;;:^  and  office'^  w;u  {ir  >vii?(  J  by  the  "apostlea;"  and 
ligiiLii,  iticonao,  vcstiuuuU,  hoiy  oil,  water,  chrism,  and  other 
«djuncts  of  worship  have  been  appointed  by  their  authority. 
The  ceremonial  in  ite  eompleteneos  maj  be  eeen  in  the 
ibuch  fa  Oocdoo  Square,  London,  and  elMwfaera.  The 
daily  wonh^  oooaiaU  of  "  mitina"  with  *  propoaition"  (or 
ozposition)  of  the  nenmeBt  at  6  a.il,  pmyeta  at  9  a.m. 
and  3  p.h.,  and  "yosperB"  with  "proposition"  at  5  v  a. 
On  all  Sundays  and  holy  days  there  is  a  "  loiemii  celebra- 
tiM  of  the  Baeharist"  at  the  high  altar;  on  Sundays 
tUi  it  ■»  10  A.IL  On  other  <bm  "low  oalahmtiima'' 
an  MA  in  tho  •id»«hapeli,  wbidi  wfdi  tin  eluiieal  fn 
all  i-hurr-hrs  correctly  built  iirtrr  npoatolio  directiona  nrn 
Buj-wj.Lc.d  or  marked  off  from  tliu  uiivti  Liy  open  screens  witii 
gates. 

Each  coDgregatioa  is  prwided  OTer  by  its  "angd" 
or  bishop  (who  ranks  as  pastor  in  the  Uniyanal  Chnreh) ; 
ooder  him  ate  fonr^nd-twenty  prieats,  dirided  into  the 
four  ministriea  of  "elders,  prophetic  evangelists,  and 
pastors,"  and  with  these  are  the  deacons,  icvea  :  v.hom 
regulate  the  temporal  aSkirs  of  the  church — beaidea  whom 
there  an  aho  "  sub-dancoQs,  acolytes,  singers,  and  door- 
keepers." The  nndwatAiidfaf  ii  thtt  ench  ctdor,  with  hk 
co-presbyteit  and  daMoas^  ebaO  hsve  dnigo  of  500  adult 
coDunonicants  in  his  di^^trict;  but  this  has  been  but  par- 
tially carried  into  prarticc;.  Tiiia  ia  the  full  constitation  of 
each  particular  church  or  congregation  aa  founded  by  the 
"  restored  apostles,"  each  local  church  thus  "  reflecting  in 
its  gorernment  the  government  of  the  Church  Catholio  by 
the  angel  or  high  piiMt  Jeana  Ghiiatk  and  His  forty-eight 
presbyters  in  «heir  fowioM  mtufat^  (ia  which  apostles 
and  ciders  always  rank  first),  and  under  these  the  deacons 
of  the  Church  Catholic*  The  priesthood  is  supported  by 
tithes ;  it  being  deemed  a  duty  on  the  part  of  all  members 
of  tha  church  who  laoaiva  yaariy  faaaaiaB  to  offar  a  tithe 
of  thair  laanaaa  afatj  waak,  baauea  tha  fna-wfll  offering 
for  the  support  of  the  place  of  worship,  and  for  the 
relief  of  distress.  Each  local  church  senda  "  a  ticbe  of  its 
tithes"  to  the  "Toraplo,"  by  which  the  miui-ster.-*  of  the 
Uaiversal  Church  are  supported ;  by  these  uffcriags,  too, 
tta  needs  of  poorer  churches  are  supplied,  and  other  expenses 
aoimaotad  with  tha  adminiatraliinn  of  tha  Church  Catholic. 
From  reeaat  atatanwnta  made  hf  members  of  this  oom- 
cur.it  j  it  appears  to  bo  making  steady  progress.  It  claims 
to  have  amoug  its  clergy  many  of  the  iioniau,  Anglican, 
and  other  churches,  the  orders  of  those  ordained  by  Oreek, 
Bomaa,  aod  Ai^jlicaa  biahopa  being  reoognised  bj  it  with 
tha  rfnpla  aopHniatiaB  of  an  ''apoatolia  act'* 

rcr  Mknr  dstsiU  ot  dostrin«%.ilta8l,  %e..  see  JbttewMm 
Apa^  a^Propfutt,  by  K.  V.  Beaworth ;  slao  his  ltiading$  <m 
(M  LUurfff,  and  Th*  Ckurek  end  TahcmatU. 

CATTLINA,  LuoiUB  Skboiitb,  a  member  of  an  ancinot 
pstrioian  family  of  Rome^  first  appaan  in  iaatatj  during 
the  proscription  of  SoUa,  oonnnoiioui  amaiw  tha  ntthlew 
band  of  murderers,  slaying  h&  ioofleogjiv  brathep-in-lsw 
with  his  own  land,  and  torturing  and  mutiktingthe  much- 
loved  Oratidiaiius.  Kis  foul  vices  were  unconcealed;  ho 
Was  believed  to  have  made  away  with  his  wife  aod  his  son 
to  win  the  profligate  and  wealthy  Aurelia  Orestilla;  it 
was  even  susptctod  that  he  had  been  guilty  of  an  intrigoa 
with  tha  YaaUl  Fabia.  Navortbaloas,  in  66  b.c.,  he 
fonnd  himaalf  qoalifiad  lor  tiia  consulship,  and  only 
Incapacitated  by  the  impeachment  brought  agaiuBt  liim  by 
F.  Qodioa  Pulchar  for  estoftion  daring  his  government  in 
Afdoa.    Grtllin  would  not  faroak  amn  delay  in  hk 
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advance  to  power,  and  accordingly  Lo  formed  a  oouspiracf, 
in  which  Autronius,  Pin),  and  even,  according  to  rumour, 
Crassus  and  Ocsar  were  concerned.  The  new  consuJa 
wara  to  ba  murdered  whila  ofliariiig  up  thair  vowa  on  tha 
lal  of  January ;  and  tha  faaota  wara  to  ba  aahad  hj 
Catiline  and  Autronh-q.  The  plot  failed,  but  only  be- 
cause the  aigual  woit  giveu  too  hastily ;  and  the  discovery 
brought  no  punishment  upon  those  implicated,  for  the 
intervention  of  a  tribune  was  readily  obtained.  8o«a 
after,  Catiline,  having  bribed  bo<&  JudgW  u»d  aaesaer, 
waa  acqaittad  in  the  trial  for  extortion.  Hia  acheme 
was  forthwith  immensely  widened.  The  city  was  to  be 
fired,  arid  thoBu  w;io  oji;:nHf.:I  the  revolution  werrj  to  be 
slain ;  ail  debts  wore  to  be  cancell«d ;  and  there  was  to 
b«  a  proaotiptioo  of  all  tta  waalthy  citiiina.  Among 
tiw  •onqpintMi  warn  ninr  man  of  tha  fliat  laak  and 
InfliMiMa.  Anna  and  money  wwa  eollaetad,  aoMMia  ww* 

pnlistrfi,  and  tho  assist  an  cj  of  the  Rlnvfts  waa  sought.  But 
Ciitjime'a  hu^j-is.  wert  a^'ii.u  ilii,»jjjjj.iited  ;  once  more  ho 
failed  to  obtain  the  tonsulship ;  and,  moreover,  it  soon 
became  apparent  that  one  of  the  new  consuls  Cicero,  was 
mystarioualy  able  to  thwart  all  the  achemaa  of  the  oon- 
apiratora.  He  waa,  in  fact,  infonnad  of  a?ary  detail, 
throngh  Fulvia,  the  mistress  of  Curios,  one  of  the  plotters, 
who  was  himself  soon  persxmded  to  turn  informer.  Before 
the  next  comitia  conatUaria  assembled,  the  orator  had  given 
so  impressive  a  warning  of  the  danger  which  was  im ponding, 
that  Orttlina  waa  onoa  mora  maiM  and  tha  eonaiUa  wan 
invaatad  with  ahaohta  anthonty.  Tha  othar  eoaaid,  CL 
AiTtTonins.  being  absent  in  Macedonia,  Cicero  had  every- 
own  hands.  On  the  8th  of  November,  he  again 
rose  in  the  senate  to  make  so  vigorous  an  attack  upon 
Catiline  that  he  rushed  from  the  temple,  amid  the  curaea 
of  the  saaaton^  ani  flad  to  tha  anny.  Next  day  Cicero 
awoka  the  tntot  of  tha  paopb  by  a  aaaond  declaration  whidi 
he  dallied  in  tha  Foram.  Btill  not  one  of  tha  rebala 
deserted,  though  a  frei^  pirdoa  and  gn-at  rewards  were 
offered  to  informers, — a  remarkable  proof,  it  has  been  said, 
of  the  wretchedness  and  discontent  of  tho  lower  orden  at 
that  tin»  It  has  also,  howamar,  baan  aqoeated  that  there 
existed  no  conspiracy  of  0  kfaid  oaaaaniiBg  which  any 
member  of  the  lower  orders  could  give  information.  Legal 
evidence  of  the  plot  was,  nevertheleaa,  obtained  by  the 
m^ns  of  the  AUobrogian  ambassadors,  implicating  lycntu- 
lus,  Cethegus,  and  Statilius,  who,  on  the  notiea  of  De- 
cember, were  condemned  to  be  strangled  by  the  common 
executioner  in  the  viledaQgton  of  tha  CapitoL  Thiaact  of 
speedy  vengeance,  whieh  waa  opposed  as  illegal  by  Juline 
C&'.sar,  was  strenuously  advocated  by  Cato  and,  indirectly, 
by  Cicero.  Thus  a  heavy  blow  was  dealt  to  the 
cause  of  Catiline,  who,  in  the  beginning  of  62  Ka,  saw 
hia  Ic!giona,  partially  armad  and  diminiabad  by  deaartion, 
ahatinbatwoan  Aoaaof  IfetalliiaOelar  and  Antony.  Kaar 
Fsjsuhe  he  hazarded  battle  with  the  forces  of  the  latter, 
commanded  by  M.  I'etreius,  for  the  jiroconsul  waa  or 
j)ri;ttiijL'd  to  L«  ill,  So  terrible  an  engagement  ensued 
that  the  braveat  cf  the  victors  were  slain,  and  of  the  con* 
quored  i)ot  one  was  tokaBaliTa.  Catiline's  body  was  found 
far  in  adTanea  of  hia  own  noki^  amidst  •  heap  of  tha 
enemy  whom  ha  bad  slain. 

Such  is  the  account  of  the  conspiracy  of  Catiline,  and 
6uch  \a  the  character  of  it&  author,  as  we  find  them  in  the 
speeches  of  Cicero,  and  the  histories  of  Ballust  and  Dira 
Casaioa.  Tboogb  there  is  nothing  incredibla  in  eithar,  it 
moat  not  bo  forgottan  that  onr  sda  aothoritiaa  for  tiiaaa 
statements  were  all  members  of  one  political  party,  and 
that  the  aristocraticaL  Some  of  the  incidents  given  as 
facts  by  Dion  Coasios  are  manifest  sbsurditiea  ;  and  Cictrv 
shored  the  common  habit  of  andent  orators,  and  paid  mors 
ngud  lo  thoaffaofe  thao  tha  tnithfnljiaaa  of  as  acoaiatiaik 
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Vf»  find  him  at  one  time  admitting  that  Catiline  had  almoat 
paranadad  him  of  hia  honaaly  lad  Buvit^  nay,  even  seeking 
a  political  union  with  him ;  at  another,  vhen  his  alliance 
had  been  rejected  and  an  election  was  at  hand,  declaiming 
•gainst  him  as  a  mnrderer,  and  as  a  profligate  horribly  oon- 
•mooooa  among  profligataa.  And,  Uatly,  thoogli  Sidlaat'a 
^vid  wunllxn  &  eomiitont  thranglMRrt,  it  ia  ttot  hard  to 
BM  that  he  cherished  very  bitter  fealings  against  the 
damocraticai  party.  Nevertheless,  we  hare  certainly  no 
giOBBd  for  aeeapting  the  view  which  makea  Catiline  a 
wordij  (ucccasor  of  tha  Graoob^  m  hooaal  aoany  of  tha 
ItttalU  c  !i:.:;in:hy,  and  a  dfiritttaraalad  ehanpion  of  tha  pro- 
viyrial:^.  TJio  following  is  probably  o-s  accarate  a  statement 
of  tli6  ca&u  as  can  now  b«  givea.  There  waa  at  the  time  on 
the  part  of  many  of  the  Roman  nobles  a  determination  to  raiae 
tliamaalves  to  power,  despite  tha  opposition  of  tha  sanatai 
whfle  the  bolder  among  them  were  quite  prepared  to  resort 
to  force,  if  that  appeared  likely  to  be  for  their  advantage. 
Wlian,  therefore,  the  aenatorial  party  auocasafullj  aasnmed 
tite  aggraanve,  and  Ha  leader,  Ciearo^  vantoiad  on  ^bold 
eourne  which  tt?  hr^vo  dfieriWd,  they  at  once  took  up  arms. 
Among  them  Catiline  stanos  out  conspicuous,  and  roceives 
all  the  attacks  of  their  enemies.  Whether  be  was  morally 
vofM  than  tho  laat  w*  oannot  aaj  wiUi  oonfidanea ;  H  «m 
anoogh  that  ht  mm  far  tto  fawmBot  in  fom  of  wdj  and 
of  mind. 

CATLIN,  Geoboe  (1796-1872),  a  writer  on  tha  North 
American  Indians,  was  bom  at  Wilkesbarra,  Lasame  Co., 
Feaosylvania,  in  1796.  He  wat  bronght  up  to  tha  lav, 
and  practised  that  profession  in  Phfladdphia  for  two  years ; 
but  art  was  hia  favourite  pursuit,  and  forsaking  the  law  he 
established  himself  at  New  York  as  a  portrait  painter.  In 
1832,  his  attaatian  liaving  boon  eallad  to  tha  faotHiat  the 
pure  American  race  was  disappearing  before  the  march  of 
civilization,  he  resolved  to  rescue  from  oblivion  the  tj-pt-a 
and  customs  of  this  singular  peopla.  With  this  object  in 
viaw  ha  spent  vsMuj  yaara  among  tha  Indiana  in  North  and 
Bondt  ^arieo.  Ha  livad  vith  fbam,  aaqnirad  thatr 
language^  and  studied  very  thoroaghly  their  habits, 
cnatoms,  and  mode  of  life,  making  copious  notes  and 
many  studies  for  paintings.  In  1B40  he  came  to  Europe 
with  his  ooUaction  of  paintingii ;  and  in  tha  foUoving  year 
lie  pttbliabad  at  Landon  a  work  on  tha  Maniun,  CmHovu, 
and  Condition  of  the  Korlh  Ameriean  Indian*  in  two 
▼olomos^  illustrated  with  300  engravings.  In  1844  he 
pablialMd  3%»  JfcHh  Awttnen  for^Ma,  containing  25 

Slataa  of  hunting  scenes  and  amusements  in  the  Roclry 
fountains  and  the  prairies  of  America,  This  was  followed 
in  1848  by  Ei<jht  Years'  Trave/s  and  jiftu/mce  in  Europe, 
in  which  CatUn  nanatos  the  advanturea  of  thiaa  difTsrant 
pnitiaa  of  Amarieaa  Indian^  wboai  fco  but  Uitrodaood  to 
the  courts  of  England,  P'ranco,  and  BcIgiuoL  In  1861 
he  published  a  curious  little  volume,  in  "  maougraph," 
•Btitlsd  Ths  Brtaih  of  Life,  on  the  advantage  of  keeping 
ooa^a  nonth  habitually  doMd,aapacial^  daring  alaap ;  and 
itt  1868  appaarad  hia  lout  BawMn  amemgU  Mr  Imiiimt  of 
(if  Bocky  ifountaini  and  ih*  Andes.  Ha  dlad  Uk  JttatJ 
Gtr.  New  Jersey,  December  22,  1872. 
CATMANDOO,  tha  aapitd  of  Napd,  in  Indm  Bae 

CATO,  M.  PoBCTtm,  snmamed  Sapient,  Pructu,  Ctn- 
toriu*,  or  Major,  was  Lorn  it  Tusculuni  in  the  year  ^34  B.c. 
of  an  ancient  plebeian  family,  noted  for  some  military 
aaificas,  but  not  enaoUad  by  the  discharge  of  the  higher 
civil  oflSces.  This  man  may  be  taken  as  a  typo  of  the 
genuine  Roman  character  at  the  critic^  moment  when  the 
iraa  state  was  in  its  fullest  vigour,  but  was  threatened  with 
Boddan  and  »pid  dadina.  Hia  early  youth  fall  in  with 
dba  pHied  «f  BanaiMli  in^ranm  of  uuj,  Baf  ova  ha  had 

had  oMipad  fxan 


danger  of  daatmction,  and  had  entered  npoa  ita  eareev  of 
universal  conquest  beyond  the  limita  of  tha  Italiau 
peninsula.  Ho  was  bred,  aftar  the  manner  of  his  Latin 
forefathers,  to  agriculture,  to  which  he  devoted  himself 
assiduously  when  not  engaged  in  military  service.  But 
having  attracted  the  notiea  of  L.  Valerius  Flsccus,  a 
magnata  of  tha  dty,  ha  waa  brought  to  Roma,  and  became 
snccpMivply  quffistor  (204),  tPf^ile  (lt)9),  pmtor  M?f^),  and 
consul  (1^5).  Meanwhile  ho  served  in  Africa  under 
Scipio,  and  took  ]^rt  in  tha  crowning  campaign  of  Zama 
(202).  Ha  bad  a  command  in  b*^"'*^,  whara  he  first 
ahoirad  hia  atrict  pnblie  moialily,  and  again  in  Spain, 
which  he  reduced  to  subjection,  and  gained  thereby  the 
honour  of  a  triumph  (194).  In  the  year  191  he  acted  oii 
military  tribune  in  the  war  against  Antiochus,  a;  il  ci  ii- 
tiibnted  to  the  great  revolution  by  whidi  Greece  waa  finally 
delivered  from  the  encroaehmenta  of  the  East,  and  vfrn- 
jocted  to  tho  dominion  of  the  West.  From  this  period  the 
morals  and  principlea  of  the  Romana  beeania  fatally 
affeeted  by  their  eontaet  with  tha  advanaad  and  ooirapt 
civilization  of  the  Hellenic  worlrf,  Tnto  "n-^i  nniong  the 
firat  of  his  countrymen  to  perceive  the  danger,  and  to 
denounce  it  Hia  diaracter  as  an  able  soldier  was  now  well 
aatahliahadt  and  haooaforth  h«  prafanrad  to  aarva  tha  atala 
in  tho  Fonim  at  homo.  For  aorand  yaaia  ha  ooeoplad 
himself  in  scrutinizing  the  conduct  of  tho  candidates  for 
public  bonouri,  and  whenever  he  ae«med  to  detaat  in  them 
a  decline  hMB  tho  stainlesa  virtue  of  tho  oldcn  time,  he 
persistently  opposed  thoir  elaiaui.  Ha  questioned  the 
"  pretended  battlea  "  of  Minneiaa  Thermns,  and  baffled  hia 
demand  for  a  triumph  (190);  he  denounced  the  "pecula- 
tion "  of  Acilius  OUbrio,  tha  oonaneror  of  Antiochus  (189); 
ha  daekimed  against  Fidvina  Nobilior  for  meanly  flattering 
his  s^ldiira,  and  for  carrying  about  with  him  in  his 
campaigns  a  "  frivolous  vcrso-writcr,"  such  as  Ennioa.  If 
he  was  not  personally  engaged  in  the  proeecution  of  the 
Scipios  (Aiiicanua  and  Anaticus)  for  corruption,  it  waa  by 
his  spirit  that  tha  attack  upon  them  tna  aniualadL 
Africanns,  indeed,  refused  to  reply  to  the  charge,  saying 
only,'  "  Romans,  this  ia  the  day  on  which  I  conquered 
Hannibal,*  and  tha  dtisana  absolved  him  by  acclamation ; 
nevertheless,  lo  marked  was  the  blot  which  Cato  had  hit  in 
the  character  of  the  self-seeking  commandan  of  tha  time, 
thut  Aincanus  himself  found  it  neeaatatJT  tO  NtiM  atlf- 
bonishod  to  his  villa  at  Liternum. 

But  Cato  waa  engaged  in  making  head  againat  eorruptiona 
mrro  deejily-seated  and  more  widely  prevalent  than  these. 
Tiie  pride  of  conquest,  tha  infcctiuu  of  foreign  manners, 
and  tho  dissolution  of  national  ideas  and  prejudices  had 
made  f ormidabia  inroada  upon  tha  nanow  aimpliei^  of  tho 
aacjent  Romanai  Both  iiie  Etroaeana  and  tha  Qieaka  wera 
imbued  with  a  mnvi  refined  and  artificial  culture  ;  and  with 
their  higher  education  and  enhanced  power  of  perBuasioo, 
both  thrae  peoples  Were  novazarting  a  powerful  influence 
upon  the  minds  of  their  conquarora.  Cato  conceived  it  to 
be  his  special  mission  to  resist  this  invasion.  It  was  in  the 
discharge  of  the  censorship  that  his  character  as  a  maintoincr 
of  primitive  disci phne  was  moat  strongly  exhibited,  and 
hence  that  ho  derived  the  title  by  whidi  he  ia  nioal  ganaially 
distincruished.  IIo  re%'iaed  with  unsparing  severity  tho 
lists  of  senators  and  knights,  ejecting  from  either  order  the 
men  whom  ho  judged  unworthy  of  it,  either  from  their  want 
of  tha  preactibed  maang^  or  from  notorioua  arimaa  or 
vieask  Tho  escpuhrion  of  tiia  graal  iapaintor  I*  Qniaoliaa 
riamininua  waa  a  sj^ondid  example  of  his  rigid  justice. 
He  regulated  with  pedantic  strictness  the  esi^n  nses  of  the 
table,  and  also  of  diesa  and  personal  omnnicnt,  naplrftlly 
of  the  women.  Be  contendbd  nUantly,  but  OT«n  BOM 
iatlbetaally,  against  bribeiy  at  Uia  jn^lie  ataetiona;  and 
tiiovi^  ha  fUBod  Uttk  anecaaa  in  tha  oruadM  ta  «1 
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hathoi  nUi^oulj  d«Toted  hioiMlf,  il  nay  b*  albnrad  thAft 
tl»  enmpla  of  the  great  oetuor  did  aetnallj  niw  ud 

maiDtaio  &  higher  spirit  of  public  morality  among  hia  con- 
temporaries, and  gave  eacouragcmeut  and  ctreagth  to  maQj 
■tniggUng  oontcieacea  eTen  in  later  generationa. 

Fron  the  date  of  lin  caiuonhip  (184)  to  hia  detith  in 
149,  Orto  ImU  no  poUie  offle*  M  boom  or  •broad  ;  but 
cotitinued  to  the  last  to  diatingni'sb  himcp'f  in  Renate 
aa  the  persistent  opponent  of  the  new  ideas  and  the  men 
who  supported  thoin.  Ho  was  struck  with  horror,  along 
with  many  other  Ronuaa  of  the  graver  atamp,  «t  the 
licence  of  the  Baechaoalko  myateriea  (181),  wkieli  ha 
attributed  to  the  fatal  influcnco  of  Grecian  manners  ;  and 
he  Tehemently  ni^ed  the  diHinisaal  of  the  sophists  who 
came  as  ambassadors  from  Athens.  It  was  not  till  his 
•ightieth  year  that  he  oonaented  to  ieam  even  the 
ndilBiall «(  OimIe  liaguwt.  Hb  apeechea,  of  which 
M  DMiy  as  150  wu*  eoUeeted,  wen  priiidpdl|y  diiacted 
tgainat  the  young  free-thinking  and  looee-prineiptodooblee 
of  the  day  Ii  la  hard  ij  «:iy,  was  the  remark  of  Livy, 
whether  be  attacked  them  most  or  they  him  ;  for  they  too 
did  not  fail  to  retaliate,  and  when  he  waa  reqaired  to  defend 
liiiaNU  ia  liia  eighty  firat  year  againat  a  caoital  aham,  ha 
wu  beard  to  complain  of  baving  to  plead  hia  aaoaa  bafora 
men  of  other  minds  and  of  another  generation.  Almost 
his  last  public  act  was  to  urge  hi&  countrjrmen  to  the  third 
Punic  war  and  the  destruction  of  Carthage.  Rome,  he 
constantly  daaUrad,  coold  nam  ba  aafa  whila  ao  greikl  a 
city  lay  so  naar  bar ;  and  ba  plaekad,  on  ona  oeeaalon,  from 
under  his  robe  the  frr  h  fi-s  vrhich,  he  said,  had  been 
gathered  but  three  days  uofore  ou  the  coast  which  fronted 
the  mouth  of  the  Tiber,  anlaiming  agpin  and  agidn 
«*  Delaada  eat  Carthago  1 " 

Hm  great  prineiple  of  Oato'^i  Ufawaito  doererythingby 
rale.  With  him  the  individual  life  waa  a  continual  disci- 
pline, and  public  life  was  the  ducipLiae  of  the  many.  He 
regarded  the  individual  hoxiseholder  as  the  gem  of  the 
&mily,  the  family  aa  tha  geim  of  tba  atata.  All  his  actions 
vara  maaaorad,  Md  a«aty  ona  aangnad  to  Ha  proper  place 
and  hour;  he  wa»  a  great  oconorr^t  rf  hia  time,  and 
thereby  enabled  himself  to  get  through  a  great  variety  of 
work,  ■.ii  jiiL^h  it  a'l  lay  within  narrow  limits.  He  exacted 
aimilar  application  from  his  dependents,  and  prored  himself 
«  baid  hnsband,  a  strict  fkihar,  a  severe  and  amol  toaster. 
There  was  little  differenoe,apparently,  in  the  esteem  in  which 
he  held  hia  wife  and  his  slaves  ;  hut  pride  alone  induced 
h.:u  tu  take  a  deeper  in'i n  :  t  and  indulge  a  warmer  feeling 
in  regard  to  his  sons.  It  may  be  remarked,  however,  that 
among  the  Romana  themselves  there  was  litUa  in  tiiia 
behaviour  which  aeemed  worthy  of  censure ;  it  was  respected 
father  as  a  traditional  example  of  the  old  Roman  manners. 
In  the  remarkable  passape  in  which  Livy  J- ^cnbea  the 
character  of  Cato  IHimL,  xxxix.  40),  there  i»  no  ward  of 
blame  for  tha  rigid  discipline  of  his  household. 

Paring  ttw  oosna  of  hia  long  nnd  indnatrious  life,  Cato 
oontribntod  to  tba  fonnalfon  tX  dia  Latin  language  by  at 
least  two  important  works,  the  treatise  D«  Rt  Rustica, 
which  ia  aupp^aed  to  be  at  least  substantially  bis  own,  and 
the  OrifiM,  of  which  last  only  fragmants  remain.  The  one 
la  a  miscellanaoma  ooUaotioA  of  tdaa  of  good  haabond^, 
aonveying  mueh  onjooslttfomiatlan  on  tba  domaatie  habita 
of  the  Romans  of  his  age,  the  other  Acemn  tu  have  been  a 
more  methodical  compilation  of  Roman  history  from  the 
foundation  of  the  city  to  his  own  tim&  The  fragments 
which  remain  of  it  f nniish  -na  with  infomation  vhidi  is 
often  intoreating,  bat  aoawfbnaa  parplaiing;  and  it  ia 
observed  that  Livy  seem.'j  to  have  made  no  use  of  the 
work  of  which  he  could  not  have  been  ignorant  Of  the 
numerous  speechee  of  Oato  but  few  passages  have  been  pre- 
aarrad.  Hia  eoUaation  of  Apepith^fwnU^—'h»  waa  himiaU 


onrty  taai'M,  and  aantantiooa  in  conTacMtiao— ia  whol^ 
lost 

We  imainai  tlie  life  of  Cato  as  written  by  Cornelius 
NepoB,  nnterDh,  and  Aurelioa  Victor.  Mauy  particulars 
of  hia  annarnndobninatorfintobogaUMNdlroiu  Livy  and 
Cicero.  (&  H.) 

CATO,  Ml  PoBonra  (eaflamoniy  dtotingdahad  from  bia 

great-grandfather,  Cato  the  Censor,  by  the  title  of  Utietntts, 
from  the  place  of  his  death  and  the  renown  attending  upon 
it),  furnishes  a  remarkable  Bpccimcn  of  the  effect  ol 
HaUanio  training  upon  the  hard  and  narrow  but  determined 
spirit  of  tha  da  Latin  race.  While  he  inherited  from  his 
illustrious  ancestor,  and  from  the  general  diadplina  of  hia 
family  throngh  many  generations,  a  aour  and  aavara  tooipar, 
a  pedantic  a  ltn  ri nr  ^  t  )  form  and  usage,  and  an  uttor  lack 
of  sympathy  with  any  temper  or  habits  alien  from  his  own, 
his  feelings  had  been  deepened,  if  not  expanded,  by  tha 
atudy  of  Uie  Greek  philosophy.  As  a  devoted  follower  of 
the  Stoic  teaching  he  had  attained  to  very  lofty  principles, 
and  made  them,  with  alnu)fit  undeviating  consistency,  the 
rule  of  his  life  and  conduct.  Hu  livcame  a  fanatic  ia  tha 
pursuit  of  holiness  and  pureness  of  living,  in  the  Mghaat 
aanaa  in  wliiah  anch  gmeaa  ooold  ba  ao^uirad  by  n  pagu, 
with  a  view  to  binadf  and  hia  own  peifaotum  only,  bat 
with  no  love  of  man  and  no  faith  in  Providence.  He  waged 
a  brave  but  hopeless  war  against  the  evil  tendencies  of  bis 
aga;  bat  ho  attached  to  himself  no^ar^,  gava  atrangth 
to  BO  aaaa^  affaotad  no  good  in  Ua  ganantiott,  and  at 
tha  last  eriiieal  momant  bvtinyad  hia  tmat  to  humanity  by 
fleeing  from  immcMliato  evil  by  an  unreflecting  suicide. 
But  his  aims  were,  for  the  times  in  which  he  lived, 
generous  and  noble,  and  bis  career  well  deaervea  to  be 
studied  by  aocoaadiag  ganarationa.  It  ia  only  in  a  wj 
sbght  oatUna  that  it  can  ba  ham  preaantad. 

Cato  wii-i  bora  in  the  year  9.5  B.C.,  and  on  the  death  of 
his  pareuta  was  brought  up  in  the  house  of  his  uncle, 
Livius  Dnisus,  who  was  just  then  beginning  to  incite  the 
Italians  to  claim  a  ahara  in  tba  Roman  tencbiaa  and  ita 
privileges.  Thia  waa  tha  aowBiaooamaot  of  tbo  ntaatina 
troubles  of  the  Republic,  and  the  whole  of  Cato's  eftcrli'D 
was  piLsaed  amidst  domestic  dissensions  and  civil  wars,  la 
his  early  years  he  cipni.'%scd  with  striking  boldness  his  dis- 
gust at  the  crueltiea  of  Sulla,  Tha  piieathood  of  Apollo,  to 
which  ha  early  aoBaseiitad  bimad^  aoounended  him  to  a 
life  of  rip'd  observances,  and  gave  a  great  impulse  to  hia 
fervid  imaifinatinn.  He  learned  tbo  principles  of  the  Stoics 
under  i  (ir.  ik  teacher  named  Antipater,  but  his  oratory 
in  the  Tonun  represented  only  the  harah,  vehameot,  and 
caoatio  type  of  hjs  Roman  eoautcynwn.  Aftar  i^t^g  in 
the  ranks  against  Spartacus  he  beeama  n  militory  tribune, 
67  iLC.,  and  served  a  cam|)aign  in  Macedonia.  On  his 
return  he  obtained  the  quKstorship,  and  distinguished 
himself  for  his  zeal  and  integrity  in  the  management  of 
the  publio  aooonntl,  which  recommended  him  for  a 
provincial  ^mointmont  in  Aa^  Again  ha  no^tted  him- 
self withnaricad  disintoreatedneaa,  ud  aanaaiirad  a  disgust 
equal  to  that  of  hia  great  ancestor  at  the  corruption  of  the 
public  men  with  whom  he  came  in  contact.  He  saw, 
however,  much  to  admire  in  tha  diacipline  which  Lncullus 
hadanlotaadinhiaown  Eastern  command,  and  haanppoitad 
hia  ehima  to  a  triumph,  while  he  up]x>««d  ^0  inoidinato 
pretensions  of  Pompeius.  When  the  favour  of  the  nobles 
gained  him  the  tnbuneship  he  exerted  himself  to  convict 
Murena,  one  of  their  chief  men,  of  bribery.  Cicer  \  tn  ro 
pliant  than  himaalf,  dafandad  tiia  enlprit  and  obtaiood  hia 
acquittal ;  bat  Cioaro  was  |^ad  to  avail  himaalf  of  tho 
firmne.'is  and  stem  justice  of  his  recent  adversary,  when  he 
urged  the  execntion  of  Catilina's  asaociatea  By  this  time 
Cato  had  become  a  great  power  in  the  stato  Thoogh 
poaaeaaed  of  littla  wealth  nn4  no  family  infln«no%  hia 
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llifMlar  (or  anflinctilsg  naolution  in  the  caiue  of  the 
MdiBt  Ine  ateto  imdered  liim  *  imlmUa  instmment  in  ths 
Indt  of  th*  nolilei,  perploxid  M  tli^  wutm  hj  the  open 
boatility  of  Ceaaar  and  the  oppressivo  patronage  of  Pompoiua 
and  Craasuft.  Thcj  vrero  the  bettor  disposed,  perhaps,  to 
maka  qm  of  bim  from  the  oddity  of  hia  unpractical  temper, 
vUch  made  it  the  eiuer  for  th«m  occuiontUj  to  di»> 
dum  uid  repudlila  kit  Mibtaooa.  Tluf  did  aol^  in- 
deed, find  bim  bo  complacent  a  dope  ai  Cicero,  nor  did 
ihey  treat  him  mow  foitbfuUy.  They  thrast  him  into  the 
snare  prg;:..j rL'ii  for  him  by  tlic-  t jrjn.vi i-i,  oi'.J  lot  him  be 
Kot  on  a  iai<)aiuo  of  groaa  injustice  toward*  the  king  of 
Cyprei,  wbich  his  pedantic  lo^ty  to  tbo  atato  forbade  bim 
to  refuao.  He  continoed  to  straggle  against  tbd  eomU&ed 
powers  of  tbs  triumnrs  in  the  city,  and  becanfl  involTed 
in  ^Ci  iL.  ■<  if  violonco  and  riot,  while  cIl  ^  cj ui  ly  resisting 
tiie  (uperior  force  of  their  turbulent  adhorcnta.  He  suc- 
ceeded, however,  in  obtaining  the  prietorship  in  54,  in 
vbkk  ofio  1m  tbmwwiy  «tvl«d  kinsalf  ta  tbo  bop» 
Iw  Mid  tlittnldM  tult  of  mpprHiriiig  Mberf ,  in  which 
all  parties  were  equally  intorcstod.  Roaolved  not  to 
•toop  to  sad%  practices  himself,  he  failed  to  attain  tho  con> 
mlahip;  and  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  retire  from  the 
•mt «{  fMa  tmbitioa  *h«ii  kh»  civil  ««r  taroka  oak  in  49. 

Gkto  had  Bowpwnuidwl  htmHlf  tfut  th*  aula  duuMa  for 
tte  free  state  lay  in  conceding  an  actnal  suprrir.ary  to 
Fompeiua.  Accordingly  he  did  not  scruple  tu  eupport  tho 
oi^ost  measures  of  the  nobles  against  Cesar,  which  gave 
too  (airfteoloar  (otbainvaaiooof  Italjr.  Oato  ms^  iodaed, 
fittia  prspared  for  hii  eomiiModoi'a  flight  wenm  the 
Adriatic,  and  tho  surrender  of  the  city,  the  government, 
and  therewith  the  osteiwible  right,  to  the  victorious  rebel. 
Though  ho  followed  Pompeiua  to  Epinis  he  found  little 
satisfaction  in  his  camp,  where  the  fugitives  were  loudly 
thmtaning  a  bloody  TWifeance  on  their  enemies.  He 
ticuaed  himself  from  accompanying  the  forces  of  the  Senate 
nto  Thessaly,  by  which  he  escaped  being  present  at  the 
hattlo  of  rhar?alia.  After  that  great  disaster,  when  hia 
ciutf  had  ab&odoued  bis  party  and  provided  only  for  him- 
•df,  ha  too  felt  at  liberty  to  separate  himself  from  the 
mm  bodj  ot  the  repnblicana,  and  eooducted  a  small 
mnnaat  of  their  forces  into  Africa.  Hia  march  through 
the  deserts  of  Libya  gained  him  immortal  glory.  The 
tU-uggle  between  the  s«Dat«and  Caspar  was  rotiewed  in  tiie 
.Utican  province.  Cato  abut  himself  up  in  Utica,  and 
tnigutA  to  defand  it  la  tha  notk  important  poet  for 
muBiialeatfoB  with  Italy.  Th»  hattfa  of  Thapsua,  and 
the  total  rout  of  the  senatorial  forces,  now  threw  upon  him 
the  whole  weight  of  maintaining  a  cause  which  had  become 
tTidently  desperate.  The  people  of  the  place  were  anxious 

to  maka  tacBia  with  tba  viotor ;  but  ha  would  not  truat  tha 
Rsaiaa  eltliaiia  and  aoldien  to  tba  damaocy  of  Aa  hair  of 

Mtriua.  Hitherto  the  civil  wars  of  Rome  had  been  con- 
tinually marked  by  bloody  retaliation  ;  even  if 
^Lmsclf  were  disposed  to  mercy  he  might  not  be  able  to 
r«stmn.  tha  violanca  of  hta  alliaa ;  and  it  was  rumoured 
tbat  terribla  sxecntioii  had  haan  faiflieted  upon  the  captives 
of  the  last  battle.  Accordingly  Cato  determined  to  keep 
the  gates  eloaed  till  he  had  sent  his  adherents  off  by  nex 
While  tho  embarkation  was  in  progress  his  own  demeanour 
(ontinned  calm  and  dignified,  lie  supped  familiarly  with 
hti  friitnds,  discoursing  with  them,  as  was  his  wont,  on 
pbiloaopbical  topics.  On  boing  infonaad  Uiat  tha  laat  of 
tts  transports  bad  left  the  port  be  cheerfully  dismissed  his 
Utendant*,  and  soon  afterwards  stabbed  hini.'.elf  on  his 
couch.  Assistance  was  promptly  oGTered,  but  he  refused 
to  avail  himself  of  it,  and  so  perished,  much,  it  may 
bs  laid,  to  bis  own  fama^  bat  with  tittla  advaatag*  to  hia 
«oantry  (46  KC) 
GMohadboaa  raadiaCf     ar*  told,  fa  hia  hat  botaaata 


Plato's  dialogue  on  The  Immortal  it f  <jf  tkt  Soul,  bat  it  is  not 
likaly  that  the  Stoic,  with  bis  kasoaad  rigid  logic,  pat  maeh 
fida  fa  Uia  TBgne  aspimtloaa  of  tika  fdealitt  of  Aeadanaia. 

His  OWE  ph;l-"i::T;bv  h;i  I  tar.i-;ht  him  to  act  upon  a  narrow 
senso  uf  lu.iii'.'dui'.u  duty  vvjthcjat  regard  to  future  Con* 
tingcnciea.  Ho  conceived  that  ho  was  placed  in  fiia  wodd 
to  play  an  active  part,  marked  out  by  circunistanoea,  and 
when  disabled  from  carrying  out  his  principles,  to  retira 
gravely  from  it  He  had  lived  for  the  frrn  stntc,  cm  I  it 
now  seemed  his  duty  to  perish  with  iL  Ca^r  Lj.J  a^^un 
the  commonwealth ;  it  neo'cr  occurred  to  him  that  Caesar 
hiouelf  was  mortal,  and  tbat  the  commonwealth  might  livo 
again.  Had  ha  coodiaoaBdadtoaik  hb  Itt^  thaooaqvaron 
woold  liava  haaa  praod  to  gnat  llj  hn  two  years  more  he 
might  Yum  been  Aa  anrttvor,  for  ha  waa  hardly  yet  fifty 
yean  of  igr-,  and  might  have  formed  a  rallying  point  for 
the  few  devot<5'l  Bptrits,  though  few  indeed  they  were,  who 
really  cared  for  freedom.  Oato  has  left  perhapa,  from  tha  dr> 
eaaiataBces  of  bis  life  and  of  his  death,  tha  auit  i»»«*«*tf»t 
in  tfia  history  of  Roman  philosophy,  but  ha  was  a  atadcnt, 
possibly  a  dreamer  only,  comjxMod  no  works,  and  bequeatbod 
to  posterity  no  other  instruction  than  thLt  of  his  example. 
The  memory  of  his  career  proved  indeed  fruitfnl.  Tba 
aohool  of  tba  Stoia^  which  took  a  loading  part  in  tha 
Uatory  of  Roma  aadar  tta  aailiar  emperors,  looked  to  him 
as  its  saint  and  patron.  It  continued  to  wage  war  against 
tho  empire,  hardly  less  openly  Uut,a  Cato  hunself,  for  two 
contt'ries,  till  at  last  it  became  actually  seated  on  the  im> 
perial  throno  ia  tba  paiaoa  of  Marcna  Aaialiaa.   (cl  x.) 

CATO,  Diomnmni,  a,  naaw  eoBcaniag  whid  it  ia 
doubtful  whether  it  be  the  name  of  the  author,  or  merely 
part  of  the  title,  of  the  Dioni/sxi  Catonu  Ditdeha  ds 
Moribut  ad  FUium,  a  email  work,  consisting  of  nior&l 
apophthegms,  chiefly  in  hexameten.  The  name  asually 
given  is  simply  Cato,  but  Dionysius  is  added  on  tu 
authority  of  a  MS.  declared  by  Scaliger  to  be  of  great 
antiquity.  Other  titles  by  which  the  book  is  known  are 
Cato  McraiUstmut  and  Cato,  Carnifn  de  Morilut.  The 
latter  is  also  the  title  of  a  work  by  the  fiuuous  M.  C4.to 
the  elder ;  but  extracts  given  from  this  by  Anlus  Oelliaa 
prove  that  it  waa  inproaa.  Tba  aathoiabip  of  the  IhstieSa 
has  been  ascribed  to  a  large  nnnber  of  persuns,  including 
Seneca  and  Boctius,  but  in  truth  we  know  nothing  of  the 
writer,  or  of  the  exact  time  when  it  waa  written.  Tba 
style  is  ganaially  pure,  and  the  existence  of  occaaioaal 
oatToptiona  aigaaa  littla  agaiaat  ita  aatiqaity,  aiaoa  iatarptK 
btiona  have  ontainly  been  nada,  and  aot  improbably  aaieB- 
dations  attempted  Tho  first  mention  of  the  work  which  we 
find  i«  in  a  ktter  addresnfid  to  Yalentinian ;  it  is  also 
referred  to  by  Isidorus  and  Alcuin,  and  frequently  by 
CSuucer.  It  appears  to  have  had  coaaidarabla  rapotation 
ia  tha  Ifiddia  Agea ;  aad  at  tha  fanval  ef  leonuog  it  waa 
studied  and  highly  praised  by  such  men  as  Scaliger  nnd 
Erasmus.  There  have  been  numerous  editions,  in  MS.  ajid 
print,  of  which  the  best  is  that  of  Arntzenius,  Amsterdam, 
1754.  In  1463  a  translation  waa  issued  from  Caxton'a 
press  at  Westminster. 

CATS,  Jacob  (1577-1660),  one  of  the  oldect,  and  long 
tho  most  popular,  of  Dutch  poets  and  hnmourista,  was 
born  at  Brouwerslin  eu  m  Zecluud,  Deprived  of  his 
mother  at  an  early  age,  and  adopted  with  his  three  brothers 
by  an  oacla^  Gate  was  sent  to  school  at  Zieriksee.  At 
aebool  ha  waa  an  idle  b^,  and  Jaamad  bat  little; 
removed,  however,  to  the  young  and  thriving  aaiversity 
of  Tjeydcn,  he  seems  to  have  read  bar  1,  ai.i  to  havo 
acquired  a  respectable  knowledge  of  Greek  and  jurispni* 
dence.  After  a  visit  to  Fraaaa  to  learn  the  language,  and  a 
torn  ia  Italy  with  tha  aame  object,  ha  latainad  to 
Holland,  and  aatflad  at  tha  Hague,  wham  ha  bagaa  to 
pnotiaB  aa  an  advaaala  Bia  pleading  in  defeaoe  of  a 
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wre!:!ied  erettiut)  aoeased  of  wilchcrart  got  bim  oiny 
clienu  Aod  some  reputation.  Aa  CaU  ao  far  aaUcipa'.ed 
Um  common  seiisa  line  of  argument  aftenrarcb  adopted  in 
«uea  of  the  Mri  M  to  ba  «tft«i  icfamd  to  ktor  w  u 
Mlhority  hia  boccws  'kim  hfoo  mtaaa  nndewrwd.  A 
•erious  'ove  afr.ir  occurred  about  tliij  V.u-.r^  -sbich  waa 
broken  off  on  tAii-  ry  eve  of  marriage  by  a  ttiL^u  fever 
in  tha  bridegro; TLe  fover  defied  all  attempts  at  euro 
for  aome  two  ycirs.  For  modicaJ  advice  and  cbaoca  of  air 
Oiti  batook  himzolf  to  England,  where  he  aonwited  the 
Idjchflak  authoritica,  and  axhauated  tbair  plmmaeopflen  in 
tnn.  He  rerignod  hinuelf  to  his  fiite,  returned  to 
Zealand  to  die,  tai  waj  cured  mj'^terioualy  by  a  fitrolling 
quack.  Be  then  went  to  MiddJcbargb,  where  (1502)  he 
■mriad  a  lady  namcti  v  l1,v<  aburg,  who  bora  him  fire 
cUldrea  At  Middleburf:?-.  bo  devoted  hifflielf  to  fliniag 
and  poetry,  retiring  gradjally  from  tin  Mcareiaa  «f  Ua 
profeaaion,  and  producing  bis  first  groat  works — tbe 
KmJbiemM  •/  Fantf  and  Loce,  tbo  Galatea  (a  pastoral 
romance),  tho  ''fi^-ior  of  Pa»i  and  Prttent,  the  Marriage, 
and  other«.  In  162 1,  oo  tha  expiration  ef  tho  twelve  yeara' 
truco  with  Spain,  th»  bfaaking  of  the  dykoe  drove  him 
from  bia  farm.  He  wia  mada  peneionary  (attpaadiary 
magistrate)  of  Viddleborgfa ;  and  two  yeftra  afterwards  he 
reoeived  the  same  distinctior.  frt>ra  tl.o  li^rL'  r  ciiy  (  f  D  rt. 
Hie  Nuptial  King  waa  tbo  result  of  bis  leisure  during  this 
part  of  his  career.  In  1627  Oata  came  to  England  on  a 
miainn  to  Obariaa  I ;  that  prinee  mada  him  a  koigh^  but 
eAarwiia  tiia  poafa  anoaaaa  aa  an  a»baaaaJor  waa  not 
indicated  by  any  result.  In  1635  he  was  made  frrnn  1 
pensionary  of  Holland  ;  and  in  1652,  a  year  after  hie 
resignation  of  this  office,  the  second  in  tbo  commonwealth, 
he  again  figured  in  England  aa  an  unaucceaeful  envoy. 
Hia  lonf  I«lb  oration  left  Gromwdl  abeolatoly  unmoved ; 
and  Oata  returned  to  HoUand  altogether  to  relanquiah  the 
praetiee  ef  state  eflTsira.  In  the  aecInaioB  of  hia  villa  of 
SurgvUet  (Fiy-froTt)  Car«),  near  tbe  nague,  he  reaided  till 
hia  death,  occupied  in  tha  compoaitionof  his  autobiography 
{Miffltf-tvfo  Tean  of  Mf  Lift)  and  of  many  poema  {Old 
Agt  mid  Country  Life,  Cojbu  far  ikt  IAm»§t  &&)  Ha 
«aa  boiiad  by  torchlight,  and  with  giaal  aaniMau',  in  lha 
Klooator-Kerk  at  tbe  Uagr.n.  nnd  ia  atiU  ^okao  fli  ta 
"  Father  Cats  "  by  bis  countrymen. 

Cats,  wbo  lived  and  reigned  with  Ho(-ft  and  Vondel  in  tbe 
golden  age  of  flamiah  literature,  was  an  exceedingly  prolific 
mftar.  Bhvwiiiiaiion  k  nnooth  and  regular ;  although 
aomewhat  monotonooa ;  his  style  is  homely  and  familiar ; 
and  the  naivct6  and  slsipUcity  of  most  of  that  he  aaya,  and 
of  bis  m  uiiisr  of  saying  it,  are  peculiarly  attractive.  He 
■ever  ftoarod,  or  tried  to  aoar ;  he  was  content  to  plod  on, 
acattcriug  round  him  aa  he  went  the  blunt  atraight 
naziout  tha  ahnwd  littla  auxalitiea^  tha  aiaeUaiit  piaoea 
t>f  advice  whiflh  hia  eoanlrynaii— of  wboaa  ptaelseal  and 
pr  9:.i:.  geniua  he  is  the  highest  literary  representative— 
have  found  ao  pleasant  and  so  full  of  pruGt.  Hardly 
koowa  ootaide  of  Holland,  among  bin  own  people  for 
naathr  two  aantaiiaa  he  et\joyed  an  eoormouD  populsrity, — 
hb  JKmI  4f  JMUmw,  a  great  favourite  with  Sir  J  oahua 
Remolds  in  his  childhood,  being  often  alyM  "  IlMUoiiae- 
botd  Bible."  Of  late  years,  however,  bis  dUhMHiaaB  ai^  tba 
antiquated  character  of  bis  matter  and  diction  have  come  to 
be  regarded  as  difficulties  in  the  way  of  study,  and  he  is 
paihapa  lather  moro  renowned  thaa  iaad>  A  itatiia  to 
him  was  erected  at  Ghent  io  1639. 

See  Jaeob  OtU,  CompltU  Works,  1790-1800,  19  vols. ; 
Pigott  } feral  EmbUmt,  with  Aphorinu,  Ac,  from  Jacob 
CaU,  1860;  and  Octove  Delopierre,  Ske(eh  of  th*  Exttory 
ufFlmUk  liHnnUure,  1860.  Bouthry  boa  a  very  compli- 
menUry  lafaNMa  to  Cato  in  bia  "EpisUe  to  AUan  Cun- 
pinsbMik.* 


CATSKILL  or  KAATSKIL  MOUNTAIXS,  a  groap 
of  iDodorato  elevation  faelooging  to  the  grerl  Apjiaiaahiaa 
system  of  North  America  They  are  situated  for  lha  noat 
pait  IB  Qreana  OooAtgr,  Naw  York,  and  ara  mainly 
mnarlEaUa  for  tha  beauQr  of  tbnr  acenery  and  the  ma^- 
ficonco  iif  tbo  outltKik  over  tLe  neighbouring  country.  Tbo 
princi{)al  sunimilj  are  Itound  Top,  High  Stak,  and  Over- 
loak,  which  attain  a  height  of  nearly  4000  feet  To  tta 
north  of  High  Peak  is  situated  tho  ealabnrtad  fMga  «r 
"  clove  "  of  Cattorakill,  with  ito  watarfafl.  Tka  cneidea  ara 
three  in  number,  and  the  total  height  is  about  3!)0  fret  ; 
but  the  anpply  of  water  is  often  deficient,  and  Lias  even 
t  )  Viii  managed  by  tbo  hotel  proprietors.  Tbe  place 
can  eerily  be  reached  from  Mountain  House,  an  hotel 
which  ia  built  at  an  elevation  of  2500  feet,  on  the  front 
of  PiDa  Orchard  tfooataia,  about  IS  aiJea  fnun  tho 
town  of  CMakin.  Aaotbar  hotel  \m  mom  laeantl/  beea 


erected  on  tha  anaaft  of  Ovadool^  at  n  he%ht  «t  3800 

feet 

CATTACK  [Cuttack],  a  diatrictof  British  India,  in  the 
province  of  Oriaaa,  under  the  juriadictioD  of  tha  liaatanant- 
Governor  of  Bengal,  in  20*  N.  lat,  and  60*  to  67*  E.  1oii(^ 
It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  district  of  Biilasor,  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  the  Baitaranf  and  Dhimril  nvers , 
on  the  E.  by  the  i'ay  of  Bengal,  on  tbo  S.  by  tbe  district 
of  Pari,  and  on  tbe  W.  by  tbo  Ori»&a  Tributary  Statea. 
The  district  comprises  the  nucleus  or  middle  portion  of  the 
great  dalta  lonaad  bgr  the  Mahinarit  Bivar,  and  coniato  o( 
urea  diattiwl  traeto  ,^lbat,  a  maiahy  imodlaod  atrip 
nl^ng  tbo  coast,  from  3  to  30  miles  in  breadth  ;  second, 
ati  intermediate  stretch  of  rice  plains  ;  third,  a  broken 
billy  region,  which  forms  tbo  western  boundary  of  tbe 
district.  The  marshy  atrip  along  the  ooaat,  like  the 
Bengal  Sundarbans,  is  covered  with  swampa  aMnakriap 
breeding  jungles,  bat  lacka  tbair  forest  acenaty.  Aa 
one  approachea  the  aaa  the  aolid  land  gives  place  to  a 
vast  network  of  ^-Uv.v.'a',  and  crocks,  whose  sIugiiiHl;  waters 
ara  constantly  depositing  silt,  and  forming  morasses  or 
quicksands.  Cultivation  does  not  begin  tm  the  linila  of 
tiiia  dismal  iwioB  ara  paaaed.  Iba  intarmadiala  liea 
phim  atrelili  luaBd  for  about  40  niflaa,  oiid  ooeapy  tha 
older  part  of  the  deltn  brt-rcen  tbo  sca-coast  strip  and  the 
billy  frontier.  They  aie  lutcrsectcd  by  four  large  rivers, 
which  da&b  down  from  tho  western  mountains,  and  then 
s^lit  into  innumerable  branchca  on  the  level  delta.  Their 
datribnlaiiai^  aftar  laitiiaiia  iatoilBdng^  fra^uently  rejoin 
tba  paxnl  atiaaB  aa  aBnnaehaa  A  aa^  Thia  iatai^ 
medlato  traet  la  a  vegkm  m  rieh  enltlvatkHi,  dotted  with 
great  banyan  trees,  tbickels  of  bamboos,  eiquisite  ]KiIin 
foliage,  and  mango  groves.  Tho  hilly  frontier  sepamtes 
the  delta  of  British  Orissa  from  the  semi-independent 
Tributary  States.  It  ooosiato  of  a  aariaa  of  langaa,  10  to 
18  mika  in  length,  ranning  nearly  dna  aaat  and  iraat,  with 
deiuely  wooded  slope*  and  lovely  valleys  between.  Tbo 
timber,  however,  is  small,  and  Is  of  little  value  cicept 
as  fueL  The  political  character  of  tbcso  tbrue  tracts  is 
as  distinct  as  are  their  natural  features.  The  first  and 
third  are  still  occupied  by  feudal  chiefs,  and  have  never 
baan  aul^aetad  to  a  m^ular  land-oottlanant  by  either  tha 
Mnaaloiln  or  the  BfHiah  CkmremaBt  They  pay  alight 
tribute,  now  permanently  fixed.  Tho  intermediate  rica 
plains,  known  aa  the  Mugbullmndf,  from  their  having  been 
regularly  settled  byths  Muhammadans,  have  yielded  to  the 
aucoeasive  dynasties  and  oonqusrora  of  Oriaaa  aimoat  tha 
whole  of  the  revenues  darivad  from  <ba  provinea  Tha 
daltaie  pottioiia  ara  of  eoorse  a  dead  level ;  and  the  highest 
hiHa  within  tha  diatrial  in  the  western  or  frontier  tract  do 
not  exceed  2500  feet  Tl  n  .  ir.  '.  ■  y  .md  covered  with 
junjjlc,  but  can  be  climbed  by  juen.  the  most  interaatinc 
naUV  nfth  ila  aaadal  1n«  Md 
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BodAitt  remaius ;  UdayacW  (Sanriso-hill),  with  its 
cvlofieAl  image  of  Baddba,  aacrod  reMrvoIr,  tnd  ruina  ; 
and  Amagjih,  with  its  moaqa*  of  1710.  Th«  HaliAvi- 
Bajwk»  F%ik,  iWUt  faon  OaMidK,haf  htm  eoMtentad 
for       to  Stf«pininUp  hf  Moelki  and  pilgHms. 

Cattock  dfttriot  take*  It»  ehsraetcr  frotD  lu  rivere. 
Tbeae  iuae  id  magDificent  streama  throagh  three  gorgea  in 
Om  h%  fnmtMT.   On  th»  loiith,  tlw  m*''^"*^',  JiMntUj 
tha  ChMlKTar,  vaAm^awnvpaaih*  d«lt«  fnatanarnnr 
gnlly  at  Narilj,  al^>out  aeren  miles  west  of  the  tovm  of 
Oattack.    On  the  oxtrcmo  north  of  the  district,  the  sacred 
BaHnnf,  the  Styx  of  the  Hindua,  emergea  from  a  more 
opaa  eountiy,  and  forma  the  boondjiry  line  bttWMo  QUtack 
aad  Balaaor.    The  BrAhmnnf  enter*  the  diatriot  about  half 
way  between  the  two.    The  CattAck  delta  is  thus  divided 
into  two  great  valleya,  one  of  them  lying  between  the 
Raitatinf  and  the  BrAhmmf,  the  other  between  the 
HrAhxnanf  md  the  MahAnodl     Tho  rivers  haring,  by  tbo 
cilt  of  ages,  gradually  raised  their  beds,  now  run  aloag  high 
ierelai    Daring  flooda  they  pour  over  their  banka  upon 
the  aoROBiiding  vallej^  by  a  thooiMid  ohAnnab  which 
intwlMe  Moi  aalaUish  eoaunnnkalioa  brtwMo  tiha  mda 
etreoma.    As  the  rirers  enter  the  district  by  three  great 
gorgea  in  the  hills,  so,  after  numerous  bifurcations  thej 
find  their  way  into  tho  aea  by  throe  principal  mouth&  On 
thm  north,  the  Boitaiaol  and  Biihrnaoi  dabonch  ioto  tiis 
Bay  cf  Bengal,  oader  the  name  of  Aa  HhimW^  at  fvAnt 
Palmyraa  ;  while  tho  MahAuiuK,  after  a  variety  of  iriter- 
lacinga,  forma  two  great  eatooriea,— one,  bearing  the  name 
of  the  MahAnadi,  at  Fdae  Pointy  and  the  other,  called  the 
DoW,  in  the  aontb-eoatem  corner  of  the  diatriot.  Silt- 
banka  and  anrf-washed  bars  render  the  entrance  to  those 
riren  perilous,     Tbo  l^est  harbour  in  Cattack  district  is  at 
Falaa  Pointy  on  the  north  of  the  Mahtoadf  eatoaiy.  It 
tumtitt  «f  tm  aacboiagt,  Uad^ockri  by  {ahadt  or  wad- 
banks,  and  with  two  fair  channels  navitjnblo  towards  the 
landL    The  Fatnine  Commissioners  in  1867  reported  it  to 
be  the  best  harUiur  on  the  oooat  of  India  from  the  HtlgU 
to  Bonfa^.   Tho  doMth  of  tho  prooodiag  jiar  (1866)  had 
led  to  «M  dkeoToiy  of  iti  valoe  oo  a  pott  for  thmwfng 
•npplioe  into  the  starring  province.    The  harbour  is  safe 
and  roomy,  and  the  channel  properly  buoyed.  The  Dh&mrA 
harboar,  futher  up  the  coast,  although  not  ao  well  protected, 
is  mora  resorted  to  by  native  ahipt.  Foar  otnala  have  been 
■ado  through  Cattack  ainoe  186S  for  regulating  and 
dntiibutipg  tho  water  supply  by  means  of  irrigation,  and 
for  aavigation.    They  are — the  High  Level  Canal,  the 
KaodhLpAri  Canal,  the  TAldandi  Ouud,  and  the  MAch- 
h^aon  Canal,  with  their  respective  distributaries.  The 
High  Level  Canal  is  designed  to  provide  a  great  trade- 
route  between  Cattack  and  Calcutta,  and  to  irrigate  tho 
aoootiy  thnnigh  whieh  it  {laaMa.   The  othw  tliao  era 
ialMdid  far  irrigation  nd  •»  aaTigable  Aaanoh  wltMa 
district.    The  canals  were  undertaken  by  the  East  India 
Irrigation  Company  in  1862;  but  the  company  proving 
anable  to  continue  the  works.  Government  purcbaaed  them 
M  the  Slat  DooMDbor  1869  fofX94l2S6&  CittMk  dwKiot 
to  lalijoet  to  dootmothra  ioodi,  aad  from  tine  immemorial 
embankments  have  been  maintained  along  tho  sides  of  tho 
men.  In  1870  their  aggregate  length  waa  680  milea. 

nie  district  haa  an  area  of  3178  aqnare  mflaa,  with  a 
total  popnlation  of  1,494,784,  95  p«r  cent,  of  whom,  or 
1.430,040,  are  Hindua  The  rest  conaiat  of  Muhammadans, 
10.013;  Christians,  2314;  and  jjenwna  of  unspecified 
faligioo,  22,39&  The  last  comprise  the  aboriginal  tribes, 
who  hif,  aa  aloowhare,  ding  to  their  mountains  and 
jungles.  They  chiefly  consist  of  the  Bhnm^j,  Tili,  Kol,  and 
fiarar  peoples,  the  Savars  being  by  far  the  moot  numerous, 
■ambwing  16,589  souls.      They  are  regarded  by  tho 

atthodoK  Biadoa  aa  lUtla  better  than  the  baoata  of  the 


wildorncwoa  which  thoy  inhabit  MLsorably  poor,  they 
subsist  for  the  moat  part  by  selling  ftrevood  or  other 
prodooti  of  their  jnn^i  but  a  few  of  then  have  patehea 
of  eoMvafeed  haa,  and  naay  eem  iragee  aa  day  uoooiera 

to  the  Hindus.  They  occupy,  in  fact,  an  intermediate 
stage  of  di^radation  between  tho  coiai'aratively  wcU-ofl 
tribes  in  the  Tributary  Statos  (the  stronghold  and  home 
of  the  race),  and  the  riAa»  B4aria»  Kaadria^  end  other 
aani^Awriginal  peoplea  on  the  kmfatada,  irho  laak  ae  tho 
basest  castes  of  the  Hindu  oommnnity.  The  great  balk 
of  the  Indo-Aryon  or  Hindu  population  conaists  of  Uriyai, 
with  a  rMidue  of  immigrant  Bengalis,  L&li  Kiyeta  from 
Behar  and  Northem  India,  loUo^ke  (ran  the  ICadiaa 
ooest,  MarfaattAa  from  Oenbel  and  Wailahl  ladb,  a  few 
Sikha  from  tho  Pniyab,  and  MarwArla  from  lUjputAnA.  Tlio 
Muhanunadana  are  chiefly  the  deeoendants  of  the  Peth4n« 
who  took  refuge  in  Oriaaa  after  the  subversion  of  their  king- 
dom in  Bengal  by  the  Mughnla  in  the  16th  century. 

Only  three  towns  in  Cattack  district  contained  in  1879 
upwards  of  6000  inhabitants,  vie,  Cattack,  the  capital^ 
50,878;  Jtjpai,  10,763,  KeadiipirA.  10,682.  J^jpor 
wee  tho  eai^  of  OiIm  aadar  iti  Hlnda  kinge;  U  li  iHU 

considered  a  sacred  tOWB,  and  tkooaailda  ol  pj^griBH 

annually  flock  to  it. 

Rice  forms  the  staple  product  of  the  district ;  ita  three 
chief  Tariaties  are  bidH  or  eorlj  not,  adrad  or  winter  riea^ 
and  dlftfaa  or  spring  riea   Tke  other  eereal  eropa  eeaeiat 

of  mdndud  (a  gru.s8-like  plant  producing  a  coarse  grain 
resembling  rice),  whoat^  barley,  and  cAind,  a  rice-like  ccreaL 
Svdn,  another  rica-like  cereal,  not  cultivated,  grows  apon* 
taneonsly  in  the  paddy  fields.  Pulses  of  dilTerent  eorta, 
oilseeds,  fibres,  sugar-cane,  tobacco,  spices,  and  vegetables 
also  form  crope  of  the  district.  Tho  cultivators  con.sist  of 
two  claiees — the  resident  husbandmen  (Thdni),  and  the 
non-fMidoat  or  nigratory  husbandmen  (PdhS).  At  the 
time  of  the  last  settlement  of  land  revenue  in  1837,  tho 
rights  «rf  the  resident  cultivators  were  formally  rocopniied 
by  Government,  and  aecured  to  them  by  palm-leaf  leases, 
niej  hold  their  homeatead  lands  rent  free,  and  are  not 
fiaUe  to  be  ooatod  ao  long  as  they  oontinae  to  pay  the  rente 
assessed  on  their  cultivable  lauda.  Nor  can  such  rents  be 
enhanced  until  the  expiration  of  their  leases,  which  run  con- 
currentW  with  the  land-eettlement  to  1897.  Tho  non-teai^ 
dent  cultivators  wore  foKBurlj  teaant»at>will,  bat  ainet 
1859  a  large  proportion  of  them  hare  aoqninid  lighta  of 

occupancy  under  the  Acf.i  of  tho  Indian  Legislature, 

Weeklv  ateamera  ply  between  Calcutta  and  Dhimrl 
Tha  Levd  Canal,  when  completed,  will  afford  ample 
means  of  communication  inland  towarda  Bengal  Tho 
revenues  of  the  Cattack  district  have  steadily  increased 
under  the  British  rule.  The  total  revenue  in  1K29-30 
waa  £139,642,  the  oqEModitare  on  civil  administration 
£114.438  ;  in  1870-71,  ^  Knme  waa  iBS4S,958,  the 
civil  expenditure  X223,659.  In  the  latter  year  tho  Im  1 
revenue  amounted  to  £77,629.  Excluding  tho  indigenous 
village  schools  maintained  by  the  people  themselves,  the 
■oImw^u  iDapeoted  by  tha  Edacational '  Department  in 
187I-7S  nBBibawa  5S,  attanded  by  2435  pupila,  and 
maintained  at  an  outlay  of  £4081,  to  which  Government 
contributed  £2699.  The  hot  season  commences  in  March 
and  lasts  till  about  the  middle  of  June;  the  rains  con* 
tinue  from  the  middle  of  Jane  till  the  end  of  Oetobar, 
when  the  odd  weather  eefa  in.  Tha  average  ndnliJl  for 
five  years  previous  to  1870  waa  63*18  inchei,  tho  average 
temperature  84°  Fahr.  Intermittent  fever,  elephanti- 
aaia,  amallpox,  and  bowel  oanplainta  form  the  pnTelant 
diaessee.  Cholera  ia  alweja  present  among  the  nativee, 
and  occasionally  essnmee  the  epidemic  type.  The  district 
of  Cattack,  with  the  rest  of  Ori.ssa,  pa&scd  into  tho  hands 
of  the  £ogUsh  from  the  MarhattAs  in  1803.      (w.  w.  u.) 
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Oaxtaox,  tiM  mart  impoctent  tomiiDth*  ftbm  diltiiet, 

ritutBd  in  SO"  38'  N. 

lat.  and  85'  55' R  long,  on  tongue  of  lucid  where  the 
MahinAdl  first  Wunates,  thruwiug  oil  the  K4tjatl  on  its 
southern  and  the  Bini|>&  on  its  northern  bank.  Cattack 
dtf  farmed  «»  of  thia  fir*  atmu^dt  of  ancient 
Onaia,  and  waa  fmmded  bjr  •  watUka  pntua  who  reigned 

from  953  to  961.  It'  n-tirn  kint-i  p7ntrrt?rl  it  from  the 
rivera  by  a  masonry  eiaLauk^ucat  suveril  ti.,c3  long,  built 
ot  ononiious  blocku  of  hown  stono,  and  in  some  placoo  2'> 
feet  high.  A  fortress  defended  the  north-west  comer  of  the 
tovn,  and  was  captured  hj  the  English  from  the  lfa^ 
hattda  in  October  1803.  It  is  now  abandoned  as  a  place  of 
defence  The  city  has  long  been  the  commercial  and 
administrative  headquarters  of  Oiit-sa;  it  is  connected 
with  Filse  Point  harboar  by  the  Kcndripir4  C^naL  The 
ll.^h  I^^Tel  Canal,  at  pnaant  in  course  of  construction, 
will  open  oat  inUad  flontmvBttttaoa  botwaaa  ii  and  Gat 
entta.  la  1835  the  town  eontaiaad  601 S  liotisei,  and  a 
population  of  0  it  40,000.  Population  in  1872.  60,878, 
viz.,  Hindus,  40,H49  ;  Muhammadans,  743G  ;  Christians, 
1968;  others,  625.  (w.  w.  a.) 

CATTAROy  tha  chief  town  of  a  dnla  in  the  Austrian 
leitigdom  of  Dalmatia,  ritoatad  on  a  niinnr  ledge  between 
tilt)  mountains  of  Montenegro  and  the  Bocca  di  Cattiro,  a 
winding  and  beautiful  inlet  of  the  Adriatic.  It  is  strongly 
fortifHHi  towordi  both  the  sea  and  land, — towards  the  sea 
by  the  fortraas  of  Qastelnuoro,  at  the  nooUi  of  the  galf, 
and  towiida  land  more  especially  by  ttie  CksUe  of  San 
Oiovanni  on  the  heights;  the  long  lines  of  wall  from  thin 
castla  to  the  town  form  a  strikine  feature  in  the  kadscape. 
The  town  is  the  seat  of  a  Catholio  bishop,  and  contains  a 
•loaU  eathedr^  a  CathoUo  ooUegiate  oboreh^  and  aararal 
flOBTmta ;  but  the  popnlatSea  ia largdy  BlaTooio,  and  tha 
Greek  Church  is  almost  on  a  level  with  fho  lAtin.  The 
tPide  is  comparatively  restricted,  and  but  litllo  advantage  is 
L^ken  of  the  gulf  except  for  thefishcrica.  Tho  principal  article 
(*f  ozport  is  dried  flash  or  catiradina.    Fopulatioo,  3C00. 

Oattara  It  jnMAfUU  MmtUadwia  the  Ronaa  Am/Mum  (or 
AihmiHtm}i  bat  it  dees  net  appear  Qnd«r  snvthinff  liks  iti  pnssat 
tmnM  tin  the  10th  oaaluy,  when  it  it  described  Ooostiuitiaas 

*'nrp}ifTo^nttiiii  u  lUMmi.  In  the  reign  of  BmQ  the  Maeedo- 
-,\\!in  {"''n-SH)  it  wueaptand  hj  tho  Baracens  ;  but  it  aftenrarda 
naintained  itaelf  as  a  more  or  leas  iodepeDdent  repablie  till  1410, 
when  from  fear  of  thn  Turk*  it  accepted  tne  protection  and  dominion 
of  Tenico.  In  thti  following  cmtnrie*  it  was  seTera!  times  besieged 
by  the  eRi>ir.ii>»  of  \'<!iiirc  ;  ati-l  in  16M  and  1M7  It  was  nearlr 
d»^tr«yf>d  by  CArthquakf  ^.  By  ths  peiiM  pf  Catnpo-Formio  It  pjusen 
tf)  Amtrii ;  hilt  iti  1  805.  by  th«  pcico  of  Prc«burR,  it  wan  a«signiMl  to 
Itaiy,  aod  in  ISiO  it  unitsd  witn  the  Frtach  empirst  Its  nstont- 
tion  to  Anstria  did  not  Uke  place  UU 1814.  8««  Taair,  S^lUandt 
14  Jvrfcy,  1869 ;  iSolwrdsy  RnUvt,  Jf  sreh  167a. 

CATTmiCOLE,  Onnmi  (1600-1886),  an  English 

painter,  chiofly  in  water  oolours,  was  born  at  Dickleburgh, 
near  H'liA,  Norfolk,  in  August  1800.  At  the  age  of  sixteen 
ho  began  working  as  an  architectural  and  topographical 
dranghtaaun;  aftarwaida  ho  oontiibntad  daaigns  to  be 
engraved  in  tha  aannali  than  ao  faahionaUe  and  popalar ; 
thenco  ho  progri'sscd  into  water-colour  painting,  becoming 
eu  associate  of  the  Wat^r-Colour  Society  in  1622,  luid  a  fuU 
member  in  1833.  In  1851  he  withdraw  from  active  con- 
nection with  this  aocta^,  and  with  tha  pnatiAa  of  wate^ 
oolovr  paiatiag,  and  took  to  otl-oolonring;  Kb  moat  fartOa 
prriod  was  Iwtween  1833  and  1851.  In  1855,  as  an 
exhibitor  in  tho  British  Fine  Art  section  of  tho  Great 
Exhibition  i!i  Paris  (water-colour  bmnch),  ho  roceivcd  ono 
of  the  five  first-closa  gold  medals  awarded  to  British  painters. 
Ha  alao  enjoyed  professional  honours  in  Amsterdam  and  in 
Belgium.  He  died  on  the  24th  July  1868.  Among  his 
leading  works  are  The  Murder  of  the  Bishop  of  Li^  (15th 
century),  The  Armourer  rebfing  the  Story  of  the  Sword, 
The  Aauaaioatioa  of  tha  Be^geat  Momy  by  Hamilton  of 


BothwoUhaush,  and  (is  ofl)  A  Tadihla  Saatat  Ha  waa 
largely  employed  by  poUiajian,  {Unobntlng  tha  Wmtrltf 

Novell  and  tho  HU'.orieal  Annual  of  his  brother  tho  Rov. 
Richard  Catlcraiolo  (his  scenes  from  tho  wars  of  Cavoliors 
and  Roundheads  in  this  series  are  among  his  boat  ungravod 
worka),  and  many  other  Tolomes  beaidea.  He  ia  atated  to 
haM  Inan  "nnaettled  in  hfa  habits,  and  anoartain  in 
engagements."  Cattermolo  waa  a  painter  of  no  jnconsidcr- 
able  gifts,  and  of  groat  facility  in  picturesque  resource  ;  lio 
wpj  defective  in  solidity  of  form  on d  texture,  and  in  realism 
or  richness  of  colour.  11 0  oxcoUad  in  rendering  scenes  of 
chivalry,  of  medi»valiam,  and  generally  of  the  romantio 
aspects  of  the  past  Indeed,  his  faeul^  in  this  way  might 
almost  be  compared — though  on  a  eonsidarably  lower  level, 
and  with  lees  of  the  spell  of  originality — to  that  of  Walter 
Scott  Just  08  Scott  was  fading  from  the  region  of  mediisval 
romanticism  in  lettaii^  CUtaondoantand  upon  it  in  finaait 

CATTI,  or  Chatti,  a  powerful  and  wariika  German 
nation,  who,  though  defaatM  by  Draaaa,  Oannanicua,  and 
other  Roman  generals,  were  never  wholly  subjugated,  till  in 
the  4th  century  they  disappeared  among  the  Franka.  They 
inhabited  a  district  extending  from  the  Weser  on  the  E.  to 
tha  fihina  on  the  W.,  and  bounded  on  tha  &  hgr  tha  Agti 
Daenmataa.  They  thus  occupied  ahont  tha  aama  pooition 
as  the  modem  Hesse— though  their  territory  was  more  ex- 
tensive, and  included  also  part  of  North- Western  Bavarin, 
— and  the  name  Hon  it,  fxrobsbly  the  same  as  CKaiti. 
Tbaf  li*«d  in  a  eonunnniatia  aodaly,  bat  pgaiaaaad  aeve<al 
towns,  of  wUdi  tha  ^iaf  waa  JtaUnm,  now  Maden. 

CATTI.E,  n  ti— ni  to  the  varicna    r.irrj  of 

domesticated  auifnals  iieionging  to  the  genus  Bot,  known 
also  as  OxoD,  They  have  been  divided  into  two  primary 
gronpai,  tha  humped  catUa  or  labaa  vndiau)  of  Ind^ 
and  AJdea,  and  tha  almigfat*ha«fcad  eatda  {Bm  Iwwws), 
which  are  common  everywhere.  By  many  naturalists  tbeso 
groups  have  been  regarded  as  mere  niccs  of  tho  samu 
species,  and  it  is  a  well  ascertained  fact  that  tho  offspring 
arising  from  the  crossing  of  the  bumped  and  unhonuMd 
cattle  are  completely  faitila ;  bat  tha  diArancao  in  tSair 
osteology,  configuration,  voice,  and  habits  are  such  as  to 
leave  little  doubt  of  their  spcciGc  distinctoessL  Oxen 
appear  to  have  been  among  the  earliest  of  domesticated 
animab,  oa  they  undoubtedly  were  among  the  most 
important  agents  in  the  growth  of  early  dviliation.  They 
are  mentioned  In  the  oldest  written  records  of  the  Hebrew 
and  Hindu  peoples,  and  are  fi^nred  on  Egyptian  monumenta 
raised  2000  years  beforo  tli?  Clin  era,  while  tho 
remains  of  domesticated  specimens  have  been  found  in  the 
Swiss  lake-dwellings  along  with  tho  stone  implementa  and 
othac  laooidsof  Naotithia  maiL  In  infantoommnnitisB  an 
in£vfdaal%  waddl  waa  maaanred  by  the  anmbar  and  aiaa 
of  his  herds — Abram,  it  is  said,  waa  rich  in  cattle  and 
oxen  for  a  long  period  formed,  as  they  still  do  among  many 
Central  African  tribes,  the  favourite  medium  of  exchaaga 
bafewaan  natioDiL  After  tha  iatiodaotioa  of  a  metal  eoinaga 
into  aaeient  Gteeea,  die  formw  method  of  exehaaga  waa 
commemorated  by  stamping  the  imago  of  an  ox  on  the  new 
money  ;  while  the  same  custom  has  left  its  mark  on  the 
languages  of  Europe,  aa  ia  seen  in  the  Latin  word  "pocunia" 
and  the  Eo^h  "  peeaaiaiy,"  deriiad  from  "  paena^"  cattleu 
the  Ttlaa  attached  to  cattle  in  aadent  tiiui  ia  farlhar 
shown  by  tho  Bull  figuring  among  the  signs  of  tho  lodiac  ; 
in  its  worship  by  the  ancient  Eg}-ptians  nndcir  tho  title  of 
Apis  ;  in  tho  veneration  which  has  always  been  paid  to  it 
by  the  Hindus,  acu>rdiog  to  whose  aaerad  Isganda  it  waa 
the  first  animal  eieated  ^  the  thiaa  divtniliea  who  ware 
directed  by  the  supreme  Deity  to  furnish  the  earth  with 
animated  beings;  and  in  the  important  part  it  was  made 
to  play  in  Greek  and  Roman  , mythology.    The  Hindiut 

were  not  allowed  to  shed  the  blood  of  the  ox.  and  the 
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EgvptiBns  foi-M  omIj  do  so  in  Bacriflcing  to  th«ir  goda. 
iigdi  Hindus  and  Jowa  were  forbidden,  in  their  sacred 
yiMffg^  to  UMBla  it  whm  treading  omt  the  com ;  and  to 
deetroj  it  wantonly  was  eonaidered  a  pablio  crilM  aoiong 
the  Romans,  pnniahable  with  axila. 

The  domestic  cHid  i  of  Europe,  of  which  there  are  at 
leait  fifteen  British,  and  a  oooaiderably  larger  number  of 
OoDtmental  breeds,  hare  been,  Mooiidisff  to  Profeaaors 
Kilnon  and  iM&aiijnt  mho  lum  tftimiij  itadiad  this 
mbjact,  derlftd  from  •!  ImhI  Hum  dfatbiet  apeeus  or 
races — ^o*  primigmius,  Boi  lonffi/ront,  vii  B:  s  frotUotui. 
The  fiiat  of  tboM,  the  Urua,  would  Boem,  from  its  romam*, 
to  hare  been  domeaticated  amone  the  Swiaa  laka<lwellers, — 
^oaading  tben^  nod  down  to  hiatorie  tiiiuib  in  tha  wild 
■bte,  fhrooghoat  tho  forati  of  Eorapa.  OaMr  daaeribei 
it  IS  existing,  in  his  time,  in  the  TTrrcjmiaa  Foreet,  in  e-if< 
ihnoBt  as  large  as  an  elephant,  but  with  the  form  and  colour 
of  a  boll ;  and  it  la  mentioned  by  HebersteiD  so  lata  aa  the 
16th  centorjoaatiUftbToaritabaaatoCcfaaaa.  llMiiaine 
Urns,  applied  to  it  I17  tlio  Roowu^  It  darivad  from  XJr,  • 
root  common  to  the  Indn-EiirnpBan  languages,  nnd  .-i^-nify- 
isg  original,  primitiTe  :  and  maj  be  traced  in  the  Thur  of 
Poland,  Stier  of  the  Qermana,  and  the  Latin  Taoma,  aa 
alio  ia  TRrioits  aaiiMaof  ^ioi^  tiio  Caatoa  of  Uci, 
TlnriiigiHi  IVnvat,  TnHii,  and  Toon.  Tlio  Utqi  ww 
cTiaracterized  by  ito  flat  or  slightly  cor.caTc  forehead,  its 
straight  occipital  ridge,  and  the  pecuhar  curvature  of  its 
lioma.  Ita  immense  aiza  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact 
that  a  dmll  in  tha  Britiah  UnaooiD,  foood  near  AthoU  in 

apni  of 

tfc^  hcTTi  cere'  is  3  feet  6  inches.  P"rml  breeds  of  cattle, 
M  iilo  Fnesiand  of  the  Continent,  aiid  the  Pembroke  of 
EcgLuid,  are  supposed  to  have  sprung  from  this  sourco  ; 
whUa  tlio  aoxailed  wild  cattla  of  Britain  (Boi  taurtu, 
nr.  AofMiw)  iiulco  Iha  naaraat  approach,  according  to 
Kfitimeycr,  of  living  forms  to  the  Unui.  This  breed  is 
of  a  whito  colour,  except  the  tips  of  the  horns,  which  are 
d^rk,  and  the  cant  and  mur^.le,  which  are  either  black  or 
liiowniah  red.  Uniformity  .in  coUmr,  howwer,  is  secured 
If  dia  alnogliter  of  all  tmrm  whidt  difliw  from  the  pure 
^a.  I5riti--h  •vili^  cattle  now  exist  only  in  Codxow  Forest, 
ChiUingham  1 'ark,  Lyme  Park,  and  Chartley,  in  all  of  which 
they  are  strictly  preserved.  The  purest  bred  are  those  of 
Chillingham — a  park  which  was  in  existence  in  the  13th 
cntvry.  Theaa  axn  tad  ««ra  with  browaiah  muzzle,  and 
Aow  all  the  characteristics  of  wild  animals.  According  to 
Mr  Bindmarsh,  who  obtained  his  information  from  the 
proprietor,  "  ihcy  hide  their  young,  feed  in  the  night, 
buiung  or  sleeping  daring  the  dny ;  they  are  fierce  when 
|MHd^  Vil,  gaaanliy'ipMking^  very  tiauaou,  moving  off 
flatka  appearance  of  any  one  even  at  a  great  distance." 
He  bulla  engage  in  fierce  contest  for  the  kedership  of  the 
herd,  and  the  wounded  are  set  upon  by  the  others  and 
killed ;  thus  few  bulls  attain  a  great  age,  and  avaa  tbrnwy 
f  hen  they  grow  feeble,  are  goiad  to  death  by  tbeir  fctlowa. 
^  whito  cattb  of  Oadzow  are  very  similar  to  those  of 
CSliningham  in  their  habits,  but  bting  confined  to  &  narrow 
area  are  less  wild.  They  still  form  a  considerable  herd,  but 
of  late  yean),  it  has  been  stated,  they  hate  all  beooma  polled 
It  is  probable,  as  Sir  Walter  Bcott  oiod  to  anintaia,  tiial 
Oldiow  and  CSuUingham  are  but  the  extremities  of  what, 
m  radar  timea,  was  a  continuous  forest,  and  that  the  white 
cattle  are  the  remnants  of  those  herd.i  of  "  tauri  sylvcstres  " 
dflicril>«l  by  early  Sootdah  writers  aa  abounding  in  tba 
fomu  of  Calodonia,  and  to  vtiiali8cot*«fid«tlrnftn  in 
too  following  lines  : — 

"  Uightisrt  of  all  tlie  bearts  of  dtasa 
That  roam  in  woody  Calsdea, 
CnsUag  the  ftjCMt  in  hia  taeik 
Iko  ■oaatsla  baU  asBM  thndnl^g  ca.* 


It  is  still  a  matter  of  controversy  whether  these  wild 
catUs  are  the  onaubdued,  although  degenerate,  descendants 
of  the  mighty  Uma,  or  merely  the  offspring  of  a  domestic 
breed  run  wild,  wbiab  have  nvartod  aomavliat  to  th» 
ancient  Qrpo.  JUmt  oam|Ma«tivd3r  nttO  mat,  and  tiiair 
evident  tendency  to  vary  m  colour,  seem  to  point  out  the 
latter  aa  the  mora  probable  view.  A  breed  similar  to  the 
Chillingham  cattle  existed  in  Walea  in  the  10th  century, 
being  whita^  with  lad  aait  j  and  Walik  duoaidan  lalato 
how  on  oBo  oooaaloB  a  Trinoo  of  Waka  dawawdad,  aa  com- 
pensation fcr  fprtuin  injiirieb,  100  white  or  150  black 
cattle,  and  huw  ulitt^  iLu  anger  of  King  John  waa  at  one 
time  appeased  by  a  gift  of  1400  of  the  white  variety, — 
•bowing  that  the  latter  wtn  nliiaawu%  and  suffidanUy 
mdav  oowtwil  to  to  ooDoaiod  and  oonvayod  from  ono  potrt 
of  the  country  to  another,  also  that  they  were  more  highly 
valued  than  ih&  bkck  cattle, — in  short,  that  they  cxii>l«d 
at  that  time  aa  a  domeaticated  breed.  According  to 
Profeaaor  LtmilhwutHtatid  AmimaU  ^  tk»  SritiA  ItUmdt), 
tbiaWddtlmad  adiM  nndff  doMartiialioa,fB  a  eom- 
parntively  pnrs  st-at*,  in  Pembrokeshire  at  the  beginning 
of  the  prc&cut  c^utury.  Aa  the  wild  cattle  of  Bnt<iin  aro 
prevented,  by  rigorona  selection,  from  deviating  from 
tbair  present  oolouv  it  ia  impooiible  to  csaert  tlat  tba 
aadool  ITnii  waa  mamly  wUta^  altfioag^  Darwin  (if atHolt 

and  Plantt  under  Domftiicaixon)  has  brotif^ht  forward 
some  facts  to  show  that  domestic  cattk  run  wild  mvm  to 
have  a  slight  tendency  to  revert  in  that  direction. 
Immeniw  beida  of  wild  oxen  in  tlio  Ladroao  lalanda  ara 
daaeribad  in  Aimitt  Voya^  aa  **  being  milk-whita^ 
except  the  ears,  which  arc  pi  ncrHlly  black;"  and  in  tho 
southern  di^stricts  of  the  I'alkUnd  Manda,  where  cattle, 
introduced  from  La  Pkta,  have  run  wild  for  at  least  n 
century,  tbqr  *n  "  wbitc^  with  Uuir  imt,  of  whole  head, 
or  only  their  eaia,  UadL** 

Bos  ton<r\frons,  according  to  Nilason,  existed  in  the  w^l(^ 
stitto  in  Sweden  ;  but  BQtimeyer  hol«Li  that  there  is  not 
sufficient  evidence  to  prove  that  it  ever  existed  otherwi^ 
than  domaaticated  in  Oentnl  Eorope.  It  seenia  to  have 
been  tha  moat  ooauum  ia«e  of  dtfmealie  cattle  among  Ibe 
ancient  lake^wellers,  and  several  of  tho  cxi'-'-r?^  S-ndisa 
breeds  are  believed  to  Ihi  derived  from  it.  Eemain.^  01  tha 
same  race  are  found  in  Britain  associated  with  those  of  the 
elephant  and  rhinoceroa^  and  there  ia  little  donbt  that 
Gaeaar  fooad  large  domcatift  herda  of  thia  Und  on  Mi 
arrival  in  Britain,  and  that  thc«o  supplied  food  to  the 
Roman  legions.  Professor  Owen  regards  it  siS  the  origiital 
of  OUT  Welsh  and  Highland  cattle.  Bob  lonffi/ront  waa 
amaller  than  the  ocdiaaiy  breeda  now  existing,  and  had 
abort  honuL  Wheftet  it  ia  to  ha  tegardad  as  originally  a 
wild  European  species,  which  Neolithic  man  succeeded  in 
domcstiaiting,  or  merely  as  a  domestic  race  iutrt^ducvd  by 
settlers  from  the  East,  as  many  on  philological  grounds 
anvpoeai  it  hae  andoabCedllj  had  a  very  eooaidenble 
innMiiee  in  the  ftxmatian  of  oar  exiating  breedi. 

Bom  frontanu  was  somewhat  larger  than  B.  lonffxfront, 
with  which  it  coexisted  in  certain  dmtricte  of  Sc&uduiavia. 
Its  remains  are  found  chiefly  in  the  lake-dwellings  of  the 
Bronze  period,  altboogb  oooorring  maiiogljr  in  thoee  of 
aailior  data.  They  larva  abo  bean  foand  in  IriA  craB> 
noges  ;  and  Nils(<on  regnrds  it  aa  tha  prqgenitot  of  Um 
present  mountain  cattle  of  Norway.  , 

The  breeds  and  sub-breeds  produced  froin  thoee  ancient 
raeea  ara  exceedingly  numeroua.  "  In  Britain."  aaya  Yoaatl» 
"  thepr  are  almost  aa  varioua  aa  the  soil  of  the  difimat 
distncts,  or  tho  fancies  of  the  breeders."  Thia  variety  m(iy 
in  some  degree  be  attributable  to  their  being  the  descend- 
onts,  in  all  probability,  of  more  than  one  sjieciea,  to 
sli^t  differences  in  tha  climate  and  paatanga  of  different 
dirtrkta,  or  to  tha  cnddM  ifipMnnca  of  what  Jliinrin  hat. 
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ternled  *' spaatuiwxiM  Tariatioits  ;"  bat  it  ia  beyond  doubt 
mainly  doe  to  the  long-contioucd  and  carehil  selection  of 
tho  breodcr.  The  British  forma,  a  det'uled  account  of 
■which  will  be  found  mider  the  article  AaaicuviURZ,  voL 
i  p.  3S7,  may  bo  cooreniently  arranged  in  three  claaaea  : — 
(1.)  FUltd  CatUtt  aa  utifidal  nrioty  whidi  nay  be 
piodiuwdiD  iBflmadljfadaetion;  fbu  fha  pbllad  cattle 
of  Oallovray  had  small  horns  no  late  as  the  middle  of  th  < 
lost  ceotuiy,  bat  by  only  breeding  with  bulla  of  tho 
ahorteat  honta,  the  grandfathar  of  the  pMMIife  «arl  of 
Selkirk  mecaaded  in  aotinljr  mnoriBg  Ihoaa  appeodagea ; 
(2.)  Sha/Unmui  CatUe,  th«  danaodaiita  of  Aw  longeron*, 
represented  in  greatest  parity  by  tho  Welsh  and  Highland 
cattle,  and  probably  differing  little  from  the  catilo  found 
in  Britain  from  the  Polished  Stone  age  to  the  end  of  the 
Bomaapariodi  thaaa  wan  aftarwarda  drivaa  with  thair 
maalaia  front  tba  opoii  eoimtfy  to  fba  hflly  diatrieta, 
before  the  Sozon  jnvaJorB,  who  jtrobably  brought  with 
them  (3.)  the  Long-honu-d  CattU,  larger  than  the  procediDg, 
and  of  a  red  and  ^^hite  c«)lour,  which  have  given  rise  to 
tboaa  braada  of  cattla  that  now  oocapy  tha  waa  alavated 
and  mora  fartila  tiaeti  of  Ea^bnd.  lliaaa  8anm  cattle 
may  bo  rftgardod  as  ropresonting  the  primigeniut  type. 
Tho  lung  and  short  horned  varieties,  however,  interbreed 
frc-L-ly,  80  that  in  maQf  of  VOX  bnadi  th*  tWD  tjpaa  are 
ioaxtricabljr  mixed. 

Of  OoDtnMOtal  forms  tha  HimgariaD  ia  eoospieoooa  from 
ila  great  aize,  and  the  extent  of  its  horns,  which  often 
mensure  5  feet  from  tip  to  tip.  Tho  cattle  of  Friealand, 
.Tutl.iii  1,  liiil  Ilolstein  fomi  atiolher  largo  breed,  and  these, 
it  is  siud,  were  introdooed  by  the  Goths  into  Spain,  thus 
iMOoming  tha  pcoganitota  of  the  enormous  herds  of  wild 
eattia  which  now  room  over  the  Pampaa  of  South  Amorica. 
Hia  latter,  it  is  alloi^d  by  Spanish  writers,  have  all  sprung 
from  »evrii  cou-H  and  a  bull  brought  from  Andalusia  to  the 
city  of  Aaaancioa  in  Paraguay,  about  the  year  1656. 
Tutf  ara  Widaly  ^c«ad  over  the  plains  of  that  continent, 
are  moat  Bmnarona  ia  tha  tanoaiata  diatricta  of 
Paraguay  and  La  Platar— «  faet  whleli  Man  oat  fha  Tiaw 
taken  by  Danrin,  timt  our  oxen  ara  thu  descendants  of 
apaciea  originally  inhabiting  a  tcrnpcntto  climate.  Except 
in  giaater  uniformity  of  co!  .ur.  which  ia  dark  reddish 
Imowd,  tha  Pampaa^ci^tla  have  deviatod  but  litUa  from  the 
idulalaaiaa  typa.  'Thay  Toam  fo  graat  ItMrda  in  aeareh  of 
paaturc,  under  the  leadcnihip  of  the  etrongeet  bulls,  and 
avoid  man,  who  hunts  them  chiefly  for  the  value  of  their 
hides,  of  which  enormous  namben  are  exported  annnally 
from  Bnsnoa  Aytaa.  Thqr  >ta«  bowavar,  laadtly  reclaimed ; 
dia  wildaat  herds,  asoording  to  Ptofasaor  Low,  being  often 
domes' icatixl  in  a  month.  These  cattlo  have  hitherto  been 
chiefly  valuud  fur  their  hidtid,  oiid  as  supplyiug  aninmi  food 
to  the  inhabitants,  who  only  use  the  choicest  parts ;  but 
latalj  attanpta  hara  baan  made,  and  with  considerable 
anoeaai^  to  azpoit  tha  baaf  b  a  piaaervad  atata  to  Eorope. 
Although  tho  South  American  cattle  have  thus  sprung  from 
a  single  European  breed—  that  coutineat  poasesaiug  aa 
indigeooua  species  of  .taurine  Bovidae,  they  have  already 
giTca  riaa  to  many  waU-narkad  ▼ariatiaa^  aa  tha  polled 
cattla  of  nuagaay,  the  liaiilaN  breed  of  Oobgiliia,  aad  that 
most  monstrooB  of  existiiig  breeds,  tho  Xatftii,  two  herds  of 
which  Darwin  saw  oa  the  baoka  of  the  Plata,  and  which  he 
(icacribea  as  "bearing  the  same  relation  to  other  cattle  as 
bull  or  pug  doga  do  to  other  dc^"  Cattle  have  been 
introdnead  by  tha  eolooiala  into  Aaatralia  aad  New  Zealand, 
where  they  are  now  fotmd  in  immense  herds,  leading  a 
eemi-wild  existence  on  the  extensive  "runs"  of  the 
Rettlers.  The  Uott€nt(jt9  and  Kaffrea  possess  Kj\-errd 
valuable  breeds,  as  tho  Namaqna  and  Bechwana  cattle,  tho 
latter  with  bonis  which  aOBaatimae  meaaurQ  over  13  feet 
iron  t^  to  tip  along  the  cumtore,  Tha  cattla  of  tbeaa 


semi  btirtnrn^u  South  Afrioanj  appear  to  bo  among  tho 
njuttt  mUilligent  of  ih«ir  kind,— certain  of  them,  known  aa 
baeUfyt,  having  been  trained  to  watch  the  flocka,  preventing 
them  from  straying  beyond  find  linuta^  and  protaoting 
them  from  tha  attada  of  wOd  baaata  and  htm  tMm^ 
They  are  also  trained  tn  f  rrht.  and  at«  laid  to  mail  jnlo 
battle  with  the  spirit  ol  a  waa  horse. 

Oien,  especially  in  Britain,  have  come  to  bo  regarded 
as  dull  and  stupid  oniouila,  but  this  ia  only  true  of  aoob 
breeds  aa  are  reared  solely  for  fattening  and  lolling.  Tba 
wild  cattle  of  Chillinghan,  and  the  semi-wild  herds  that 
abonnd  cn  tha  ptafna  of  South  America,  show  no  lick  of 
sagacity  in  avoiding  threatened  danger,  or  in  combining 
to  meet  a  common  foe  ;  nkile  the  backUy  of  the  Kaffrea 
shows  how  susceptible  they  ara  of  education.  Wherever, 
indeed,  tba  ox  la  amplpyad  aa  a  baaat  of  budeo  or  of 
draught,  and  it  tew  in  moat  eoontriea,  ita  iotelb'genee  ia 
scjircely  inferior  to  that  of  tho  horse,  while  it  sur]<as»ca  the 
latt«r  in  docility  and  in  the  patient  eudunmce  of  toiL  la 
tho  Bouth-west  of  England  the  Devonshire  cattlo  ara 
largely  ampbyed  in  hasbandiy,  and  the  greater  attention 
wbldi  haa  aonsequently  been  beatowad  npon  tham  Ine 
been  amply  reward  1  in  Ihc  su[>erIor  docility  and  intelli- 
gence of  tho  breed.  Auiong  tho  Swiss  mountajjia  tberc  aro 
herds  of  cows,  whose  leaders  ore  adorned  with  bella,  tho 
ringing  of  which  keapa  the  cattle  tqgother,  and  pnidaa  the 
herdamaa  to  tliair  paatnre  gronnda.  The  waamg  of  tba 
bells  haa  como  to  bo  regarded  as  an  honourable  distinction 
by  tho  cuws,  and  no  puoiAhmcnt  is  felt  so  keenly  as  the 
lijHs  of  them,  the  culprit  giving  expression  to  liar  MUM  a( 
degradation  by  the  moat  piteous  lo  wings. 

The  period  of  gestation  in  the  cow  is  nine  mouths,  wban 
she  naaally  produces  a  single  calf ;  occasionally,  however, 
two  are  bom,  and  when  these  are  of  different  ssxes,  the 
female  is  almost  invariably  barren,  and  is  known  as  a 
"  free-martin,"  thst  ia,  a  cow  free  for  fattening,  from  tho 
Scotch  word  "  mart,"  signifying  a  fattened  ox. 

It  ia  impoiaibla  tooTMNDatimate  the  senrioaarendaicd  bj 
tba  ox  to  tna  bnman  raee.  Living,  it  plongha  ita  owner^a 
land  and  reaps  his  han-e.st,  carries  his  goods  or  himself, 
guards  his  property,  and,  as  has  been  seen,  even  fights  hia 
battlait  wbila  its  udders,  which  under  domostleitiOB  lutv* 
been  enonnoaalf  anlaiged,  yield  him  at  all  aeaaona  a  oopiaai 
supply  of  milk.   When  dead,  ita  flesh  forma  a  chief  aooroa 

of  animal  food  ;  its  Ix^nes  are  ground  into  manure  or  turned 
into  numerous  &rticiu»  of  uao  or  ornament ;  its  akin  is 
made  into  leather,  ita  ears  and  hoofs  into  glue ;  its  hair  ia 
mixed  with  noctarj  aad  ita  homa  ara  cat  and  monldad 
into  spoona  and  other  neefnl  attklea. 

Humped  cattlo  are  found  in  greatest  peifection  in  India, 
but  they  ext«ad  eastward  to  Japan  and  westward  to  the 
African  Miger.  They  differ  from  the  European  forma  iwt 
only  in  the  fleaby  protabaranoa  on  the  shoolders,  but  in  the 
nnmber  cl  nem  ^Tarlebna,  in  die  diaiaetar  of  thwr 
r:;:-n,  rrhich  hos  bccD  described  as  "grunt  like,"  and  also 
ill  thtu  habits ;  "they  seldonj,"  says  Mr  Blyth,  "  M  ck- 
iho  shade,  and  never  go  into  tlio  water  and  there  stand 
knee-deep  like  the  cattlo  of  Europe."  They  now  exist  only 
in  the  dmneatieated  atata,  and  appear  to  have  been  brought 
under  the  dominion  of  man  at  a  very  remote  period,  all  the 
representations  of  tho  ox  on  such  ancient  aculptncea  as 
those  in  tho  caves  of  l^li  ]  lionta  being  of  tho  Lumped  or 
seba  form.  Tlicro  are  several  breeds  of  the  sebo,  the 
finest  occurring  in  the  northern  provinces  of  India,  wbara 
they  are  uaed  lor  ridings  canying,  it  ia  said,  a  man  at  tha 
rate  of  six  miles  an  hoar  for  fifteen  hours.  White  buUs 
aro  held  peculiarly  sacred  by  the  Hindus,  and  when  tli  :y 
have  been  dodicatwl  to  Siva,  by  the  branding  of  his  imago 
npon  them,  they  are  thenceforth  relieved  from  all  labour. 
Xli^  go  vitlmrt  Budaetation  wba»T«r  tbqr  ebooia,  and 
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Mf  1»  wen  aboot  Eaatern  baaan  ImI]^  themselves  to 
whaterer  duntim  they  prefer  from  tbo  ktolls  «f  the 
faithful.    Seo  AGEicri.TUBB,  ToL  I  p.  3S7.        (j.  oi.) 

CA.TTOLICA,  a  Iowa  of  Sicily,  in  Uio  pruvmru  of 
CKmanta,  and  15  mile*  north-weat  of  the  town  of  tli  .t 
mmi    la  thd  Tianitj  there  are  extenaiire  depoeits 
tolphar  tad  ra^  lali   Popalation,  €380. 

CATULLUS,  C.  VAiEKrrs,  one  of  the  most  orilliant' 
and  original  among  Latin  authom,  belongs  to  the  Ciceronian 
Bge,  and  is  onu  of  tho  two  pools  whoso  work*  adorn  and 
lUutnta  tha  last  yeats  of  the  Boman  republJa  Our 
kiunriadga  of  hit  Ufa  fa  alauMt  antirelj  derived  from  hia 
writings.  The  few  atatenfloto  cancanuQg  hin  wUeh 
bare  been  reeeived  on  external  aTldaiiM  icqnira  to 
bo  confirmed  or  ccjrrcctcd  by  reference  to  allusions  con- 
tained in  these  writings.  The  most  important  of  these 
external  evidences  aro  the  stateoients  of  Joromo,  in 
the  continuation  of  the  Exuebtaa  CAtomc/c,  nador  tha  ymr 
87  B.C. :  "  Oaiua  Valerittt  Oatnlliui,  aeribtor  Ijrriena  Y«ronK> 
BMcitur,"  and,  under  57  B.C.  :  "  Catullus  xxx.  .x>tatis  anno 
Bomae  mohtur."  Questions  have  been  raided,  and  vafiwusly 
answered,  in  regard  to  tho  correctness  I  '  li  i  the  names 
to  the  poet,  and  of  tha  dataa  of  hia  birth  and  death 
gtnn  in  tbaae  paasagec  Atfhmigb  ha  •i>pean  to  apeak  of 
umself  in  bis  poems  only  by  tbo  namo  of  Cntullus,  there  is 
no  contrOTersy  as  to  the  Gentile  name,  Valerius.  Suetonius, 
in  his  Life  of  Julius  Ctuar  (ch.  73),  mentions  tlio  poet  by 
tb*  aaaiaa  "  Talacimn  Catullum."  Other  persons  who  hod 
ffae  floyiioawis  Ctatilllin  belonged  to  the  Valerian  gens. 
Among  these,  the  best  known  is  M.  Valerius  Catullus 
MeSaalinuB,  one  of  tho  Ddaioret  in  the  reign  of  Domitian, 
and  one  of  tho  pcrsoaages  intri)duccd  in  tbo  f^nioua  sccao 
at  tha  Albaa  Villa  of  the  emperor,  doecribed  in  tho  fourth 
Mtin  cf  XsTaoal  i~ 

"Kt  cum  morti/cro  pnidens  Tdeato  CstuUo." 
The  teetimony  of  inscriptions  shows,  further,  that  this 
name  was  common  in  the  native  province  of  Catullus,  and 
bckmged  to  other  inhabitants  of  Verona,  besides  the  poet 
and  hia  family  (Schwabo,  Quceitionet  CatuUianct,  p.  27). 
Bcholan  are  atiU  divided  in  opinioa  aa  to  whetbar  bu 
premomm  was  Oaiut  or  Quintut.  In  tho  beat  MBS.  the 
Tolumo  in  called  simply  €■'..';,!'*  Vcrencnsit  liber,  and  this  i» 
the  title  which  hia  Eugli&h  editor,  Prof.  Robinson  Ellis, 
adopta.  For  the  name  Oaius  wc  have  the  ondonbted 
taatuoMij,  not  oqIj  of  Jerome,  which  ceata  on  tho  mach 
eariior  aMthority  of  Saatonius,  but  alao  that  of  Apnlaiiis. 
In  aapport  of  the  aecond,  a  poJiHagV)  is  quoted  from  the 
Natural  Hittorjf  of  FUnj  (ixxvii.  6,  81),  where  in  aomo 
cditioiia  tta  pmumiaD  ^.  is  prefixed  to  the  name.  The 
Q.  ia,  hovafw,  OBAted  in  tha  beat  Mfi&,  and  in  other 
pasaagea  of  tha  aamo  anUior  tha  poat  ia  apokon  of  as 
"  Ca  toll  OS  Veronensis."  Tho  mlMAko  is  supposed  to  have 
arisen  from  a  confusion  with  (j.  Ckitulus,  the  tioUeagoo  of 
M#n"s  in  tha  Cimbric  War,  himself  also  the  author  of 
bdcalpooouL  Tha  odj  other  ground  iofavonr  of  adopting 
tb»  latter  nana  b  a  oo^jaotnm  amaodatton  of  Bealign  in 
the  67th  poem  (lino  12),  where  ho  changes  tho  /fuitf  of  tlio 
MSS.  into  "  Quintc,"  Though  a  question  on  which  such 
eminent  scholars  as  Uominscn,  Haupt,  L.  .Mailer,  and 
appatantly  Mr  Ellia,  take  one  side,  while  Schwabo,  W.  S. 
TmdM,  and  lb  Mnnro  (Journal  of  Pkiiolor/y,  ill)  take 
tho  other,  can  scarcely  bo  considered  abedutalv  aattled, 
yet  tho  argomeata  adduced  by  Schwabe  and  Mr  Munro 
for  accepting  tho  authority  of  Jerome  and  .\puloiu9  scum 
difficult  to  answer.  A  mora  imporunt  question  is  raised 
oooceming  the  dates  of  the  poet's  birth  and  death.  It 
ia  qnite  certain,  from  alloaiona  contained  in  tha  poems, 
that  the  data  of  hia  death  giran  by  Jerome  (07  b.c.)  is 
wrong,  and  that  Catullus  surriTod  the  second  consulship 
of  l^Dpay  (55  Bio.)      Iv.  6,  cxitL  2),  and  waa  present  in 


August  of  tbo  following  year  at  tha  praoootion  of  VatfaUaa, 
by  Lieiolaa  C^vns  (tf.  liiL)    ntm  tha  attvMion  n 

lii.  > 

**W  eaasahtam  psitamt  TatlBla%' 

it  «aa  aaanmad,  till  tha  appearance  in  186S  of  8eh«aha^ 

CatulliaHcr,  that  Catullus  must  bava  Hved  to 

wuncsii  the  consulship  bestowed  on  Vatinins  in  tbo  end  of 
47  ar.  Thi-i  consideration  induced  L;iclun.\nii  to  fix  ou 
77  B.C  instead  of  87  £.a  as  the  date  of  tbo  pact's  birth. 
It  has,  however,  been  shown  by  Sehwaba,  and  is  now 
generally  admitted,  that  tha  Una  *'Por  eonsulatun,"  iu,, 
refers  to  the  fact  that  Tatinhia,  aftvr  boing  praetor  in  W 
B.C.,  was  in  the  habit  of  Wviting  of  tho  certainty  of  his 
attaining  the  consulahip,  as  Cleopatra  was  in  the  habit  of 
confirming  her  most  solemn  declarations  by  appealing  to 
her  hope  of  one  day  adminiatoring  Joatioe  in  tha  C^tol 
(r/.  Haupt.  "  Qujaettonea  OatoHianc,*  contained  in  toL  I 
of  his  Ofiwfiili,  1875).  We  have  thua  certain  evidcnc. 
that  Catullus  Itvcd  till  the  month  of  August  54  b.c.,  but 
there  is  no  aliosion  in  his  poems  to  any  event  of  a  later 
data  than  tha  proaeention  of  Vatinina.  Some  of  the  poena 
(aa  xxsrii.  ana  lii)  may  raiy  prohaUy  have  been  writtan 
during  bis  la-it  illnrss.  He  ((cem>?  to  nave  lived  just  long 
enough  to  collect  his  work-s  together,  to  dedicate  them  to 
Odnalioa  Na|m^  and  to  see  hLs 

Ispraun  novum 
Arido  modo  panlaa  sapelinm." 

If  ho  died  in  54  B.r.  or  early  in  53  B,ci  there  must  be  a 
further  error  either  in  the  first  or  tho  second  of 'Jerome's 
statements.  Catullus  must  either  hive  been  bom  later  than 
87  B.a  or  hava  lived  to  a  greater  age  than  thirty.  Tha 
diffieidtyin  ragardtotfaaflntMppoaitioniathatitineraaias 
the  dinproportion  between  the  ages  of  tho  poet  and  Ua 
mistress  Clodia,  who  must  have  been  born  about  94 
But  as  he  was  8ui)pltint<:d  in  her  affections  by  a  still 
younger  man,  M.  Gislius  Kufuit,  who  appears  for  a  tima 
to  have  been  equally  infatuated  by  ho^  and  aa  Cio6(0 
in  his  defence  of  Calina  describaa  her  aa  oua  "  qiM» 
etiam  aleret  adoleteenfet  et  parsimoniaoi  patnun  aait 
fiumplibus  sustcntarct"  (Pro  J/.  Coelio,  ch.  xvL  1), 
this  difficulty  is  not  a  Boriwua  objection  to  tl>e  date. 
Catullus  is  described  by  Ovid,  in  true  keeping  with  all  the 
charaetecistioB  of  his  poetry,  aa  "  hadam  iuTenilia  dnctna 
Tempora"  {Amor.,  Hi.  9,  61);  and  tUa  OBseription  aeeina 
more  appUcablo  to  a  man  who  dies  in  his  Ihirtietli  year  than 
to  one  who  dies  tbrto  or  four  years  later.  Further,  tha 
ago  at  which  a  man  dies  is  more  likely  to  bt>  accurately 
nmomband  than  the  partienlar  date  either  bf  his  death  or 
of  hia  birth,  tlia  ooouBon  pfaetioa  of  raeording  the  agea 
of  the  deceased  in  sepulchral  inscriptiona  must  have 
rcndoied  a  nT'«*^^f"  leas  likely  to  occur  in  that  rcsjjcct,  than 
in  roapaet  of  the  consulship  in  which  ho  was  bom.  Other 
bstotioaa  can  ba  glvan  ot  the  careleaaneaa  of  Jerome  in 
lospcct  to  datea,  and  Mr  Mtuno  girea  a  probable  explana- 
tion of  tho  mLstako  in  the  confusion  between  the  first  and 
tho  litat  of  tho  four  cuiiauhhips  <yt  Cinna.'  It  eeems,  thai^ 
fore,  on  tho  whole  most  likely  tint  the  words  "  xxx.  ntatia 
aono"  ara  ooiiect,  and  that  Catullus  waa  bora  in  94  n.a, 
in  tha  oonnhhip  of      FnpUna  Otfbo  11  and  Ilk  Oomaliaa 

Cinna  IV 

The  statement  that  he  was  bom  at  YaroDa  h  eonflmad 
by  pa't.'iae:eg  in  Ovid  and  Martial.  Pliny  the  elder,  who 
was  bom  at  C<jmo,  ajKaks  of  Catullus  in  the  preface  to  hia 
Natural  Ilittory,  aa  his  "  countryman  *  (eooterraneua), 
and  the  poet  speaks  of  Tarana  aa  hia  home,  or  at  least  hia 
temporary  residence,  in  mora  than  floa  place  (Isvii  34, 
Ixriii.  27,  zxjcv.  3) ;  and  in  maatkoing  tha  Tiaoipadaai 
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•aoQg  tiM  oOmt  iBUbitaati  ol  Utly,  he  adds  tha  words 
"  at  OTMt  qnoque  attingam  *  (iczzviil  13). 

His  occisi  incl  riaiidence  in  bia  native  place  ia  further 
BlUisted  by  the  statdweot  of  Suatoniiis  {JiUiut  (knar,  73), 
that  "Jolioa  OiBsar  accepted  the  poefa  apology  for  hia 
aeunilona  Tanat  opmi  kun,  iaTitad  him  to  din*  with  him 
an  th«  Mm*  Aky,  aod  eontiiraed  Ua  inthaMj  with  hia 
father  as  brfore  "    Aa    this  inoi  l  nt  could  only  have 
Luppcned  uari.ig  the  time  that  Juliu»  Coisar  was  Pro- 
consul, the  scene  of  it  must  bare  been  in  the  Cisalpine 
pronoceii  and  at  the  hovue  of  the  {Ktaf a  fotbar*  in  or  oaa* 
Vamuk   Tha  wnea  apologtaad  for  wan  tbooa  oontained 
la  poenia  xziz.  and  Ivii.,  the  former  of  which  nust  h&vj 
been  written  after  Caasar'a  iu\  Aiiiua  ill  iirli^uii,  au  thr.t  this 
interview  pri.lj;ili!v-  took  pbco  in  the  winter  of  65-54  B.a 
The  fact  that  tus  father  was  the  hoat  of  the  great  pro- 
coosul,  aod  lived  on  ternu  of  intimacy  with  him,  joatifics 
the  inference,  that  he  Was,  in  wealth  mid  rank,  one  uf  the 
principal  men  of  the  province,  an  in/crcnco  conlirmed  by 
the  aooial  po(iit!j:i  ^Uich  Catullus  hirnselt  aaaumed  in 
Borne,  and  by  his  enjoyment  of  propartj  iodepoodent  of 
his  father  ((/.  poctua  zxzL  tad  siv.;  doring  liia  fatber'a 
lifatiioa.  loa  <h4j  othar  important  atatement  concerning 
the  poalte  lifa  whieh  rata  on  axtanal  authority  is  that  of 
Apoieias,  that  the  re&I  name  of  the  Lesbia  of  the  poems 
was  Clodia.    Oaa  other  statement,  not  concemmg  the 
poet'a  lifa^  bnt  concerning  the  reputation  which  he  enjoyed 
after  hia  death,  ia  nvaa  in  tliaZf/«  ^  Atticu$  by  Cbraolina 
K«>oa  (1 2,  4).   Itla  to  the  «ffaot  that  he  regarded  Locntin* 
ud  OatnUns  as  the  tv.  r,  greatest  poets  of  hia  own  time. 

The  volume  of  poems  which  CatuLlos  collected  aod 
publiahed  before  hia  death  conaista  of  116  pieces,  varying 
ia  laogtli  ftom  2  to  408  linai^  tb*  gmak  naia  of  than 
babg;  howavar,  abort  psaeaa,  wifttao  in  aooM  lyric  or 
iamMc,  or  in  elegiac  metro.  These  poema  are  not  arranged 
either  in  eluxjnological  onler  or  in  accordance  with  tho 
character  of  the  topics  with  which  they  deal  The  only 
principle  whiob  aaems  to  have  guided  the  author  in  hia 
amngement  waa  that  of  placing  the  longer  pooma,  of  a  less 
peraonal  an'!  fTi^itivo  character,  in  the  middle  of  the 
volume,  whilii  liio  urst  part  containeJ  those  written  in  lyric 
or  iambic  metna,  and  the  latter  part  consisted  entirely  of 
verses  written  in  the  slsgiao  matra.  Many  of  th«  last  treat 
of  the  some  topioa  and  lafar  to  tha  aaaa  peraona  aa  thoae 
forming  the  aabject  of  the  short  poems  ot  thu  Ix-ginning  of 
the  volume.  The  elegiac,  oa  well  as  tha  pholeciaa  aad 
iambic  metre<>,  were  em[>lijyed  by  him  aa  the  vehicle' both 
of  hia  tandaraat  and  his  bittarat  iaattqgik  Ihoqah  no 
cbiOMlogiad  oidar  ia  obaarrad,  yet  internal  andance 
•nablea  us  to  determine  tho  occasions  on  which  many  of 
the  poema  were  written,  and  the  order  in  which  they 
followed  one  another.  They  give  s  very  vivid  image  of 
various  phases  of  the  po«t'a  Ufa,  and  of  the  atrong  fec^nga 
with  which  ponsona  and  things  affected  him.  Tktf  throw 
BOfih  light  alao  on  the  sodai  life  of  Kocne  and  of  tho 
pravinoial  towns  of  Italy  in  the  years  preceding  tho 
outbreak  of  the  sjl  ki  !  civil  war.  Apart  from  their  ]■  t '. n: 
charm,  they  thus  possess  the  iaterest  of  biingiog  vividly 
Wore  na  aome  aapecta  of  one  of  the  moat  critic^ 
apooha  in  the  hiatory  of  the  ancient  world.  In  thia 
respect  they  may  be  compared  with  the  lettera  of  Cicero, 
which  record  the  impreaaicn  produced  by  the  same  time  on 
a  man  of  similar  susceptibility  of  feeling  and  keenaeaa 
of  apprehension,  but  <4  character  and  pursaito  aa  far 
nnh^ad  aa  poaaibla  from  thoaa  of  tha  pnniadal  poe^  who 
MDdaatfreoili&itothajrBBtaMof  tha  **  moat  aloqaant  of 
tha  deaoendaali  of  SobiiIiib*  villi  Ik  uwa  kuaibbL 
pretenaiona. 

Tho  poems  extend  over  a  period  of  seven  or  eight  years, 
from  61  or  t2  till  H  Aa  Affloqg  tho  aadioit  an  thoaa 


which  record  the  varions  stagea  of  the  aothor'a  passion  for 
Leabia.  It  is  in  connection  with  this  poaaion  that  he  ia 
gcuorally  nantioned,  or  alluded  to,  by  the  later  Roman 
poets,  snch  as  Proiwrtioa,  Ovid,  Juvenal,  and  MartiaL 
The  real  name  of  Lesbia,  aa  we  learn  from  Apuleios,  waa 
Clodia.  The  odmiratioB  which  GMaUna  fait  foe  tha  ftaat 
Laabian  poetess,  whidi  ia  dearly  indiaatad  I17  lliaimftBtioB 
of  her  language  in  hb  5\nt  and  C2d  pooms,  afTordj  an 
obviona  explanation  of  the  Greek  name  which  he  gave  to 
hia  Roman  mistress.  After  the  exhaustive  examination  of 
thaanlflaot  hy  Sehwaha^  it  maf  ba  ngardad  aa  cartaia  that 
aha  waa  tho  notoriona  aittar  of  PnUina  Clodlna  Ynleber,  th« 
/?>"-?:;  who  ]  hi  vr  an  important  part  in  the  drama  of  Cicero'a 
lus  :  br'juglit  before  ua  iu  the  first  tiiree  books  of  the 
Ledt'f  to  Atttcus, — the  "Palatina  Medea,"  whoae  character 
stands  out  so  prominantl/  in  tha  apaach  frt  CcriiOt — th« 
"  quadrantaria  dytamaaatn,*  aa  MM  waa  caBikt  by  har 
lover  Coelius  (QuintiltaH,  viii.  C,  2^),  in  rcferciica  to  th« 
suspicion  aho  incurred  of  having  poi.'ioncd  her  husband, 
Q.  iletcllui  Celer  (consul,  CO  B.C.)  in  59  a.c.  (cf.  Munro, 
Journal  PkUology,  lit.)  In  the  year  56  she  charged  M. 
Caaliaa  BnfWy  afMr  tiring  of  him,  as  she  had  of  CatuUiia, 
with  an  attampt  to  poison  her.  It  waa  iu  defence  of  him 
that  Oicero  deaeribwl  the  spell  aha  exercised  over  young 
men,  in  language  which  might  have  been  applied  to  her 
prsvioua  relations  with  the  youthful  poet,  as  well  oa  those 
with  th*  ymthfnl  orator  and  politidan. 

It  nay  probably  have  been  on  hearing  of  this  defence^ 
that  Oatollua,  whose  feelings  had  by  that  time  changed  from 
paasionato  devotion  to  acornfuJ  aiuinusity,  wrote  tho  (iliort 
poem  (xlriiL)  Duertiuivtt  Romuli  nfpotuM,  which  asso- 
ciates hia  name  with  the  great  orator  of  the  age.  Poema 
concamiiig  I^eabin  ooenr  botb  aOBoq^  tba  aarliaat  aad  th« 
ktaafe  of  uoaa  oontainad  in  tha  tmm.  They  reeoid  the 
various  »tagea  of  [■niAs'um  through  which  Cutullua  passed, 
from  absolute  duvoliua  and  a  secure  sense  of  returned 
affection,  through  the  various  conditions  of  distrust  and 
jealousy,  attcmpu  at  ranaooiatkmj  and  ahort4i?ad  "amofia 
integrationea,"  through  tha  *'«dj  «t  amo'atate,  aad  tha 

l  iti  r  :  t.ite  of  Ravage  indignation  og.Tinst  both  Le^tbia 
arui  ills  rivals,  and  es^teciolly  against  (Ja:hus  lluius,  till  ho 
finally  attains,  not  without  much  suffering  and  loss,  tho 
last  Btata  of  aoomfnl  iudilTaraneaL  Among  the  earliest  of 
the  poema  aonnaotad  with  Leabia,  aad  among  thoaa  writtan 
in  the  happiest  vein,  are  ii.  and  iiL  ("nfscr,  tidu-tir  mnt 
puclliii  and  Luifrte,  0  Vrncres  i'upidi  .4ji'^),  and  v.  and 
viL  Tho  bth,  MtsT  Cutulle,  desinas  iufj  tire,  perhaps  tho 
moat  beautiful  of  them  all,  exprcsaea  the  first  awakening  of 
the  poet  to  a  sense  of  her  unwortMoeaa,  before  tho  gentler 
have  given  place  to  the  fiercer  feelings  of  his  nature.  Hia 
final  renunciation  is  scut  in  a  jxiein  written  ufii^r  his  return 
from  tho  Hist,  with  a  m  ,  1  .f  imaginative  and  scornful 
power,  to  his  two  butts,  I'urius  and  Anrelina  (xL,  Futi  e( 
Aurtli,  eomitet  CalmBt),  who,  to  judge  by  tha  way  Ottollw 
writes  of  them,  appear  to  have  been  bangers  on  upon  him, 
who  repaid  the  pecuniary  and  other  favoura  they  received 
by  giving  him  grounds  for  jealousy,  and  making  jmpnttr 
tions  on  his  character  {<f.  xv.,  xvi.,  xviii,  xxiii.) 

The  intrigue  of  Caalius  Bufus  with  Lesbia  began  ia  69 
01  58  B.a  V*  flchwabe,  Qu^*t.  OUtttf^  P>  6fi>  ^  woa 
probably  in  tha  aailier  stagrs  of  this  liaiaon  that  tha  68th 
poem  wiu  written,  from  which  it  appears  that  Catullus,  at 
the  time  living  at  Verona,  and  grieving  for  the  recent 
death  of  his  brother  in  the  Troad,  had  haaid  <if  Lesbia'a 
infidali^,  and,  in  oonaideratioa  of  har  pKrlams  faithleaa' 
ncaa  in  hia  Uiftne,  waa  not  iadbad  to  raaat  it  very 
wamly — 

"  Bsrm  Tcrscunda  fiuta  ferrmuj  hena^** 
Two  other  poema  in  the  aertoa  expre«  tha  griaf  Which 
OatuUoa  fait  lor  tha  daoth  at  iaa  brothcc-ooa^  tin  60th. 
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compoftcJ  at  the  nine  time  as  the  6Sth,  and  addressed  to  tho 
orator  HorteIuiu^  who  is  there,  as  in  somo  of  Cicero's  letters, 
aUad  Hortalus  or  Ortaliu,  and  Mat  to  lum  along  with  the 
Coma  Btrmicet  (Ixvi),  a  traaalatioii  of  ■  &nioa»  deg^  of 
Calliniachun.  Tho  othyr  p(XMn  referring  to  this  event  (ci  ) 
muat  have  bcea  coai|Kis>cd  aomo  years  later,  prubably  in  OG 
SLCp  when  Catallus  visited  hia  brother  a  tomb  in  tho  Trood, 
OB  ki>  totnm  iiom  Bithyni^  Betwoan  69  »Dd  67  b.0. 
moot  of  tlio  Umpoobs  on  LaaU*  ttid  her  niuneioiii  lorers 
must  hare  been  written  (r.ff.,  xxxvii.,  xixix.,  Ixix.,  Irrii., 
Ixivii.,  Ixzix,  xc,  Ac.)  Somo,  too,  o(  the  nucms  exprea- 
pi  vo  of  his  mon  tondw  fcdiogM  to  hsr,  Mdk  at  vjU.  and 
Ixzri, 

**  Ulwr  Catnlle,  ^Nteaa  fateptlrc," 

•ad 

"Slqaa  recorvlanti  bentfkcta  prix>ra  ToJuptaa," 

MoBg  sbo  to  dieae  jtm ;  and  among  the  poema  writtca 

either  during  this  period  or  pt  rhapa  in  tho  early  and  happier 
ycara  of  hia  li^t^iauo,  &oaio  of  the  most  chariaiiig  of  hia 
shorter  piecea,  cxproMtng  the  afTeclion  for  hia  yoang 
(riooda  Varaaniu  and  FatnUna  (ix.,  ziL,  liU.)^  toay  be 
ineladed. 

In  tho  ycivr  57  ilio  ruutijie  of  hia  life  was  for  a  short 
time  broken,  by  his  accomponying  the  Propraetor,  C. 
Mtmiflf,  the  friend  to  whom  Lacntioa  dedicates  hia  great 
po?m,  as  one  of  his  staff,  to  tho  pro^•inco  of  BitLytiia. 
The  dejiire  of  seeing  foreign  lands,  wlucli  was  a.n  Htnm^'  a 
paaaion  among  cultivated  Romans  oa  aniimg  cultivated 
Eogliahmea  of  tho  present  day,  waa  probably  tho  chief 
indaeameBt  to  thu  temporary  change  of  life,  especially  as 
CatuUoa  bad  the  prospect  of  gratifying  thia  passion  in 
coogOBial  scsiety ;  for  the  teatixaouy  of  Cicero  as  well  as 
of  Lnetatiiia  diova  l3b$A  Hammius,  whatever  else  ho  waa, 
waa  B  Biaa  of  aona  aeeompliahment  in  literature  and 
pottrj ;  and  among  Ida  younger  compaaiona,  in  tb  a 
prx-tur'a  trjiin,  waa  his  friend  and  brother-{><>t't  TIclviua 
Cinna  (c^.  x.)    Soma  expr«i^ioas  in  x.,  written  shortly 
after  hia  return,  imply  that  he  had  aoou  luifMa  of  bettering 
bis  fortunes  by  fbij*  aWncc  from  Rome,  as  humorous 
complainta  of  poverty  and  debt  (xiii,,  xxvi.)  show  that  hia 
ordinary  means  were  insufficient  for  hia  modo  of  life.  He 
fraokljr  ackaowledsaa  the  diaappointuent  of  theae  hopes, 
aod  aun  men  fianUylda  diagoafe  with  hia  ehiof  (x.,  zxviiL) 
Some  of  tho  most  charming  and  perfect  among  the  abortcr 
poems  express  tho  delight  with  which  tho  poet  changed 
the  duhicjia  and  sultry  climate  of  the  provinoa  for  thu 
freedom  and  kaaa  olyojmaDi  of  hia  voyage  lumo  in  hia 
yacht,  btult  for  him  at  Aataatrii  on  Uta  rairino,  and  for 
the  beauty  an  1  p  -ice  of  hia  vilU  on  the  shores  of  Lake 
Keciacua,  which  welcomed  him  hout«  "  wearied  wkth  foreign 
InveL"   To  thia  pariod  and  to  hia  first  return  to  Rome 
after  hia  viait  to  hu  native  district  belong  tha  poems  xlvi, 
cL,  iv.,  xxxL,  and  z.,  aD  showing  by  their  freahneas  of  feeling 
and  vivid  truth  of  expression  tho  gain  which  the  poet's 
fiature  derived  from  hia  tempomrj  escape  from  the  passions, 
distractiona,  and  anunoaitieo  of  Boman  aodetjr.  Thia 

i.ippier  Tcin  is  not  to  hn  trrLcvA  :n  mnny  of  'hf^  pocins 
wliich  caji  be  iisij^aud  to  tinj  ycara  uittrveruiig  betwe-en 
ihis  timo  and  the  poet's  death.  Two  poema,  written  in  a 
very  gonial  and  joyooa  apirit*  aod  addressed  to  hia  joooger 
trind  lioinioa  Oklvaa(nT.  aadl),  who  la  nwkad  aa  aeeond 
on!y  to  himself  among  the  lyrical  pocta  of  the  age,  and 
«haea  youthful  promise  pointed  him  out  aa  likely  to  bc-comu 
oDe  of  the  greateat  of  Roman  oratora,  may,  indeed,  with 
oioat  probability  bo  aaaignad  to  tbeaa  latar  jaaia  (str.) 
VkwB  the  ezpreanon  "  OuMem  to  odio  TatiattHw,"  in  the 
third  lino  of  xiv.,  it  may  be  inferred  almost  with  csrtainty 
that  tha  poem  was  written  not  earlier  than  December 
(Kha  **8alHIMlia  "}  of  tha  year  56  &c,  u  it  waa  early  in 
that  year,  aa  «•  iMm  ton  a  lattaf  of  <;^ceio  to  Ilia  brathar 
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Quintua  (ii  4,  I),  iliAl  Calvua  firjt  announced  hw  intention 
of  prosecuting  Yatiuiua.  The  short  poem  numbered  liil. 
recorda  an  incidaot  in  connection  with  the  actoal  proaaen* 
tioB  whbA  oceuwad  in  Angoit  04  sia  1%a  poena  vhieh 
have  left  the  grcatont  stain  on  the  fame  of  CatuUua — those 
"  rcferta  contumeiiis  C«eaaru,"  the  Uccntious  aboae  of 
Mamurra,  aod  piohabi^  aono  of  thoaa  penonal  aconitiliaa 
addnaaad  to  women  aa  wiQ  aa  aaan,  or  too  ftnnk  con 
feetioba,  which  posterity  would  wilfinglj  have  tat  die—- 
wcro  WTittea  in  tho  last  years  of  his  life,  under  the 
influence  of  the  bittemeaa  and  reckleaanesa  induced  by  hia 
axperleaeab  Tlw  oomplaiiit  axpresaed  in  poeai  nxvitL — 

*•  Ibla  Mt^  OMaUd,  too  CatnUo," 
and  ana  mt  two  other  short  poems  such  as  liL  — 
"Quid  eat,  CatoUe  t  quid  morwisasioiit*' 

appear  to  be  expressive  of  hia  state  of  mind  iu  his  last 
illncas.  In  the  first  of  thetn  we  recognize  the  tender  trurt- 
foloeaa,  in  Ute  last  the  "  aeva  indignatio  "  of  hia  tempera- 
meat  Tlieie  k  a  ntara  of  tha  old  gndouanam  and 
playfnlnesa  of  hia  natoio  in  tha  dcdlcatioB  to  Oomaliaa 
Nepoa  (L) — 

"  Qiuil  dooo  lepldam  novum  libcUam," 

which  moat  have  been  written  immediatoly  hcfoia  *tha 

publication  of  his  volume. 

Of  tevcral  of  the  mortj  interesting  ntninig  tlio  min  ir 
poema,  oa,  for  inatanco^  xvii.,  zxziv.,  and  xlv.,  wo  havo 
no  maana  of  detomdning  the  datcb  If  or  eaa  it  be  d«ler> 
mined  with  certainty  whether  the  longer  and  more  artistic 
pieces,  which  occupy  tho  middle  of  tho  volumo — tho 
EpitJtalamium  in  celfllmtion  of  tho  marriage  of  Manliua 
Torauaiua:  the  62d  poem,  written  in  imitation  of  tlie 
Epiuwlamui  of  Sappho  "Vesper  adeat:  iuvenea,  con-> 
surgite  ,"  the  Attis,  and  tho  Epic  Idyll  representing  the 
nmrnoge  festival  of  I'eleua  and  Thetis — belong  to  tho 
earlier  or  the  later  period  of  the  poetfa  career.  It  tho 
cotgecture  of  Schwabs  and  other  commentatoia  ia  correct, 
that  the  person  addreaaed  in  tho  iirat  part  of  the  68th  ia 
the  Manliiw  of  thia  ^jptfA«laaiHiai|  and  that  tha  line*  lioiB 
3  to  8— 

"Vaaiki^aairtalMtam  ....  perdgUal^** 

refer  to  the  death  of  Junia,  it  would  follow  that  tho  fir^t 
Epttbalamhun  waa  written  aome  time  befbce  that  poem,  aod 
draa  helongi  to  the  earlier  tinta   We  ahoold  be  indinad 

to  attach  aa  much  weight  to  the  consideration  that  tho 
ringing,  cheerful  notea  of  the  poem  piocLum^  it  to  be  tho 
nttetanea  of  the  ondonded  dawn  of  his  genius,  before  hia 
nature  waa  saddened  and  embittered  by  the  two  great  griafs 
of  hia  life  — ^the  faithJeaaneaa  of  hia  mi>tieaa  and  the  death 
of  hia  biothar.  Hia  Utt  that  the  translation  of  S^ppha^— 

"  Illo  m!  par  esse  dco  viJetur," 
and  tho  tnuialation  from  Callimachua  (Ixvi.), — 
"Omnia  qui  out^i  di^iexit  lamina  mundi," 

balong  to  the  earlier  period  ni^blt  afford  grounda  tor  eoii> 

jccturing  tlrnt  the  other  p  >i^'r:s  not  relating  to  personal 
topics,  and  written  atfter  iLe  maimer  of  Sappho  or  tho 
Alexandrine  poeta,  belonged  to  the  samo  period.  But 
the  A  ttit  nod  t!b»  F«Uu»  and  Thttit,  although  perhaps 
suggested  by  the  treatment  of  the  aame  or  ahndar  ndifeeto 
in  Greek  authors,  are  executed  with  such  pnv  tr  a.id 
originality  as  declare  them  to  be  producta  of  tho  inost 
vigorous  stage  in  the  development  of  the  poet'a  geniua. 
That  hia  genius  came  aoon  to  matori^  and  did  not  need 
the  ripening  proceea  of  time  and  eipeneaoe  tiiroagh  which 
Horace  Ett  um  il  t^)  tho  perfection  of  hia  art,  ia  a  reason  for 
hesitation  in  assign  mg  any  particular  time  between  C2  and 
54  B.C.  for  the  composition  of  the  Attis  and  «f  that  part  of 
tha  MfUkatamiim  {**  Peliaoo  qpauiM  ^optim  Tcrtico 
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pinua ")  whidi  deals  witjj  the  main  subject  of  the  posm. 
But  tbe  criticism  of  Mr  Monro  ia  iu»  edition  of  Lucratins, 
wbidi  shows  similarities  of  ezpresaion,  which  cannot  b« 
men  «wul  coiaddspcsa.  IwtwMB  Um  AhadiiMpisod*  ia 
tin  MpiOalamimm  of  CMOm  (fran  lia*  69  to  $<6)  anil 
tho  poem  of  Lucretius,  Icavos  little  doubt  that  that  portion 
at  leojit  of  tho  poem  was  written  after  tho  publication  of 
tho  De  rerum  uatura,  in  the  winter  of  55-54  a  a  Thoro 
ii  BO  nason  for  supposing  that  Catulios  couid  have  had 
•117  access  to  that  poen  in  the  lifetime  of  Lucretius,  and 
eren  if  he  were  penooally  known  to  him  and  had  been 
acquainted  with  his  poem  before  its  publication,  the  liberty 
wiuch  ancient  poets  assumed  of  using  tlio  tlioughta  and 
language  of  preriou*  or  oontcmporaiy  writ«n  could  not 
bavu  included  the of  ipprnpriatliig  ^mb  bibia  they 
•aw  the  light 

No  anaent  author  has  left  a  mors  Tfrfd  fanprfsslon  «l 

himself  00  his  writings  than  CatuJlii.i  Neither  the  Letttrt 
to  Auicus  of  Cicero  nor  the  Satire*  and  Jiputl«*  of  Horace 
aSisfd  more  trustworthy  indications  of  feeling  and  character. 
The '  intsMita  wfaisii  opoapiad  Ua  Ufa  and  inspired  his 
poetry  Wflf*  limited  to  ilwpaariaiia  and  the  pui«r  pleasures 
of  youth,  such  as  friendly  intercourw!  with  men  of  con- 
Randal  and  cuitiTated  taetea,  the  enjoyment  of  outward 
nature  and  foreign  travel,  the  cultivation  of  his  art,  and  the 
■tndj  <i(  tha  aa^  Qreek  ^lie  and  tiia  later  Alanadrine 
p«Mte.  Oominf  to  Soma  m  aaiiy  vontli  fkam  a  diatant 

pro%-inco,  not  at  that  time  included  within  the  limita  of 
Itaiy,  he  lived  aa  aii  ixjual  with  tho  men  of  his  time  of 
most  iatcUoctual  activity  and  rofiiiomcnt,  aa  well  as  of 
hi^MSt  social  and  political  eminence.  Among  those  to 
whom  Ids  poems  are  addresaed  wc  And  tito  names  of 
Hortensius,  Cicero,  and  Cornelius  Nepoa,  attesting  tho  fact 
that  his  society  was  valued  by  older  men  of  estabUahiMl 
reputation  and  graver  punuitn.  With  McoimiuB  ho  waa 
■t  least  on  sufficiently  intimate  relations  to  form  one  of 
tha  mambers  of  his  staff  daring  the  time  of  his  provincial 
(fffwnment  He  lived  oo  temia  of  affactiooate  fiiaadship 
witii  lidnios  Calvns,  with  Hthrins  Ctmia,  wboae  diatine- 
tion  (whatever  his  real  merits  aa  a  poel  m*J  lia?a  Inmi)  ia 
attested  in  Virgil's  line — 

"Faai  neqoa  sdhue  Yiilo  vUsei;  ass  dtom  Ofaus 

with  Varus,  in  &11  probability  the  Quintilius  Varus  whose 
death  Honice  laments  to  Vijgil  in  the  SHth  ode  of  the  first 
book,  and  otJier  porta  and  men  of  kttan  aoiiteaiparary 
with  htn.   It  ii  tmaiaatiug  to  nolIeB  amaQg  thoae  men-  I 

tioiied  OS  bclong^ing  to  the  circle  of  hw  younger  friends,  one 
who  lived  to  become  one  of  the  most  eminent  men  as 
statesman,  orator,  and  man  of  letters  in  the  following 
gooamttoo,  Aaioiaa  PoUio,  characterised  hj  OatoUmi  aa — 

"l«pornm 
"  DiMTtns  poer  et  faoetlarxun."— ziL  S. 

OataUna  braqght  into  this  circle  the  gemus  of  a  great  poet, 
the  social  vivacity  of  a  vigorous  nature,  the  simplicity  and 

sincerity  of  an  unauibitiou;-.,  ny.'l  tho  woniJih  ijt  nn  affcc-  [ 
tionate  dispoaition.  He  betrays  aU  the  »cnaitiveae«a  of 
Ihc  poetic  temperament,  but  it  is  never  the  sensitiveness  of 
▼aaity,  for  he  is  chano tensed  by  the  modesty  rather 
than  tha  aatf-Qoafideoca  whkh  aocompanies  genius,  but 
the  eenflitivenoss  of  a  heart  which  gives  and  expects 
xuore  sympethy  and  loyalty  in  friendship  than  the  world 
either  wants  or  cares  to  give  in  return.  Ba  ahowe  also  in 
soma  «f  hia  lighter  piaoaa  the  iaatidioMMM  of  a  niliMd 
taats^  inteimat  of  all  booriahnesa,  pedaatoy,  afictation, 
and  sordid  ways  of  life.  The  passionate  intensity  of  his 
tcxQper&ment  displAya  itself  with  aimilftj  strength  in  tho 
outpourings  of  hie  animosity  as  of  his  love  and  affection. 
It  waa»  uo/ortanatolf*  tha  laahion  af  lha  time  to  ao^ph^  ia 


the  erpression  of  these  animOBitieB  a  licence  of  sp^w-'k  ?.nd 
of  imputation  which  it  is  difficult  for  men  livurig  under 
different  aodal  oonditiona  to  undentand,  atill  more  diihcult 
to  tolaiato  CioavoL  in  rafareoca  to  anch  imputations  says» 
in  hb  dtfaooa  of  6Bliaa  (eh.  iiL^'SoB^  ^  naledicta 
permlgata  in  onuics,  quorum  in  adolescentia  fonna  at 
specie  fait  liberolis  , '  and  a  few  sentences  latar  he  says  of 
this  kind  of  maledurtio,  "  si  petulantius  iactatur,  convicmju, 
SI  facotios,  srhanitas  nominatur."  it  ia  not  euay  to  realize 
what  tha  ilTla  itf  those  scurrilities  must  have  been,  which 
were  "  more  petulant "  and  "  less  urbane "  than  thgaa  of 
Catullus.  But  the  language  of  Cicero  implies  that  thqr 
were  taken,  End  mi-unt  tu  1h::  taken,  iniTulv  a  /ofoa  d« 
parUr,  and  would  not  be  regarded  either  by  the  objects  of 
them  or  by  those  who  read  them  as  conveying  tha  serious 
behflfaCtha  miter.  Mi  Moato  (Jvmwoit  FkUaiigy,iiL) 
hM  attBlnad  lha  99lh  poMfr— 

"Qda  bM  folMt  TldsHb  fria  pGtMl  laMp* 

« 

tha  longart  and  aioat  iiapottuii  af  the  lampoons  on  Omv 
and  MaBBm,  and  hai  Aamn  with  nuuui  laaraiBg  and 
aeuteness  Oa  oiolivaa  and  tblaiilioii  of  Oatnlliu  in  writing 

them.  Hxui  Julius  Caeaar  really  turlieved,  as  Suetonius 
writing  two  hundred  years  afterwards  Kiys  ho  did,  that 
"  aa  eternal  stigma  had  been  cast  upon  him  by  the  versos 
oonoeming  Mamun^"  wa  ahoold  acanalj  applj  tha  woird 
magnanimity  to  hIa  flmdgaalioa  of  tha  OBatHsa  Bat  tfaeia 
Turses  surviTR  m  a  memorial  not  of  any  Bcandal  affecting 
Julius  C&inir  which  could  {xumibly  have  been  believed  by 
hia  con  tern  porarioa,  but  of  the  licence  of  sjicech  which  was 
one  of  the  symptoms  of  the  social  and  political  disoiganuv 
tion  of  the  sge,  of  the  jaalonaf  with  which  the  younger 
members  of  the  Homan  aristocracy,  who  a  little  later  fought 
on  tho  side  of  Pompey,  at  that  time  regarded  the  ascendency 
both  of  the  "  father-in-law  and  the  son  in-law,"  and  '  hf 
social  alavatioo  of  some  of  their  instruments,  and  ai«o,  to  a 
eartiia  actenV  the  deterioration  which  the  frank  and 
gMwrooa  nature  of  Catullus  undarwant  from  tha  passioM 
which  waated  and  the  faithleaaneas  which  marred  us  life. 

The  great  a^e  <  :'  Lu'it.  [Ht  tjy  extends  from  about  the 
year  60  B.O.  till  the  death  ot  Uvid  in  17  a.d.  There  are 
three  marked  divisions  in  this  period,  each  with  a  distinct 
chanMtoc  of  ito  own:  tha  first  mpwaaotiid  bj  lioeretiua 
and  CtlnBot,  tha  aeeond  hy  Tiigil  and  Horace,  tin  last  by 
Ovid.  Force  and  sincerity  are  the  great  ch&ractcristios 
of  the  first  period,  maturity  of  art  of  the  second,  facdity  of 
the  last  Tbm  educating  influence  of  Gn>ek  art  on  tha 
Roman  niad  waa  fint  f^j  aapcrieDoad  in  tha  Cinwnnian 
ago,  and  nana  of  his  cootampMariaa  was  to  aaaeaptibla  of 
that  influence  as  Catulhis.  With  the  sn-rep'ibility  to  nrt 
he  combined  a  large  aharu  of  tho  vigwou^  u.nd  gemai 
qualities  of  the  Italian  race.  Like  most  of  his  younger 
«a«item(>orarirei^  tha  Mwr^oi  of  whom  Cicero  speaks  (Spiit. 
ad  Attiemm,  m  9),  ha  atadied  in  the  sdux>l'  of  tha 
Alexandrine  poets,  with  whom  the  favourite  subjects  of  ait 
were  the  pasaion  of  love,  and  stories  from  the  Greek 
mythology,  which  admitted  of  being  treated  in  a  spirit 
■imilar  to  that  in  which  they  celebrated  their  own  experi- 
ences. *It  was  under  this  influence  that  Catullus  wrota 
tha  Ctma  Bmmimt  tha  6dth  poon,  which,  after  tha 
raamier  of  tha  jLlenBtdrinaa,  interwaavw  tin  old  Ida  ol 
Frotesilaus  and  Laodamia  with  the  personal  cxperienoea 
of  the  poet  himaelf,  aad  Um  MpUhaiamxum  of  Peleos  and 
Thetis,  whieh  pqilnbiiw  two  pictures  from  the  Greek 
nurthciogf  ,  oaa  of  l3»  mooi*  happinosa  of  nanian  tha 
OUST  of  the  paasionato  deapav  of  Jora  betrayed,  ui  thii 
last  poem  Catullus  exerci*cs  a  power  of  creative  pictorial 
imagination  far  transcending  that  disfilaycd  in  any  of  the 
extant  poetry  of  Alexandria.  We  have  no  mtana  of  deter> 
niaiiv  what  anigiaated  thaanlgect  of  the  AttU  to  Cbtdlii% 
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I  prerioa*  tmtnMot  of  Um  nlQMt  hf  mane 
QnA  writer,  tonw  mmTal  of  tha  myth  iHiidi  be  fonid  atill 

existing  during  his  roaidonoe  amoDg  the  "Phrygii  Qimpi," 
or  the  growth  of  rahous  fonna  of  Eutern  suporBtilion 
and  fan^idsm,  at  Rome,  in  the  bet  age  of  the  Republic. 
Whitovw  BMur  han  beeo  ito  oiigiQ»  at  ie  the  finaet  speci- 
BMB  «•  ytmnm,  in  eitlHr  Qnek  or  Utia  Hfeantore, 

of  that  kind  of  short  poem  more  commnn  iu  modern  than 
ancient  times,  lo  which  sumo  gitaatioa  or  passion  entirely 
alien  to  the  writer,  and  to  bis  own  age,  ia  realised  wiUl 
i|nBMtiiT  inttp*'*yr  But  the  gvoiiis  of  Catullus  is,  perhaps, 
•fM  hvpfSut  ia  A*  dinetr  tupnasion  of  personal  feeling 
than  in  artistic  creation,  or  the  reproduction  of  tales  and 
aituaCions  from  mythology.  The  warmth,  intensity,  and 
■incerity  of  his  own  nature  are  tha  aonroes  of  the-  inspira- 
tion in  tbeee  poems.  The  most  elaborate  and  oue  of  the  finest 
«f  tben  is  the  Bpithalamium  in  honour  of  the  marriage  of  a 
fnamlmr  of  the  old  hoiiM  o(  Manlius  Toiq,uatiiB  with  Jooia 
(or,  aooording  to  another  reading.V inia)  Aanmeiileis,  written 
in  theglyoonic  in  combination  w  ith  the  pherecrntcan  inrtre. 
To  this  metro  Catullus  imparts  a  peculiar  ligbtneis  and 
grace  by  making  the  trochee,  instead  of  the  spondee  as 
&  HooMe'e  gljwoiot  and  phereeiateaos,  the  first  foot  ia 
IliflHBa.  ffiadegiaeoietrattooBitnietodwithleaiaBKndi- 
nou  and  rfgnlarity  than  that  of  Ovid  and  Tibullus  or  even 
of  Propcrtius,  but  as  employed  by  hun  it  givus  a  true  echo 
to  the  serious  ud  ptaiatm  iMliBgi  o(  aooM  «l  liu  po«Bia» 

c^<*  Izsn.—      ^^^^^  luitfhjiU  filwkm  volipli^'' 
**M  qmcqnsm  rnntis  gratnia  aeeeptomque  sepaldfta," 

•add., 

"  Malta*  per  gsntes  et  molts  per  cquors  Tectus," 

vlila  it  adcpto  itMlf,  m  it  did  liter  in  th«  haada  of 

lilrtill,  to  the  epigrammatic  terseness  of  his  invectiTo. 
Bat  the  perfection  of  the  art  of  Catullus  is  seen  in  his 
employment  of  thoeo  metres  which  he  adapted  to  the 
lAtia  toQgae  tnm  the  earlier  poets  of  Qreeoe^  tha  pure 
iHiilm  trinalw,  ai  in  It.— 

"  FhaMhie  ills  qnrm  ridetis  hospitoD," 
dM  Btanin  iambic,  employed  in  viii.  and  xxxi.— 
"  PKninsularum,  isinnio,  inmlsnimqae," 

aad  Oa  pUoeiaa  beBdaeaa]r]]a]>ic^  a  iliglit  modifioatioa  of 

the  Sapphic  line,  which  is  his  fsTourite  metro  for  the  ezprea- 
aion  of  his  uiore  joyful  moods,  and  of  his  lighter  satiric 
vain.  The  Liitm  lanKUiikt"  never  flowed  with  such  ease, 
and  purity  as  in  these  poems.  Their  perfection 
I  ia  the  entire  absence  of  aJl  appearance  of  eflbrt  or 
reflexion,  and  in  tha  fnhMia  of  lifa  and  fealiafr  which  givM 
a  lasting  interest  and  charm  to  tha  most  tririat  inddeat  of 
the  passing  hour.  In  reference  to  tht«e  potms  Mr  Munro 
has  eaid  with  truth  and  force :  "  A  generation  had  yet  to 

El  before  the  heroic  attained  to  ita  perfection ;  while  he 
tallaa)  had  tkmij  prodaead  f^jomuoi,  phaledaas,  and 
bice,  each  'ooa  aatita  aad  perteet  ebTialita,'  'enn- 
nirigt-!.t  patterns'  of  excellence,  such  as  Latium  never  saw 
before  or  after, — Alcmis,  Sappho,  and  the  rest  then  and 
only  thea  haling  art  «Mr  mtdi*  (/aaraof  qf  PkiMogp, 

Na  iii)  .  .  , 

rrom  sxpnwloiis  in  tome  of  tb«  wmtzvi  12,  liv  7)  it  i>  t-li-ar 
tlist  MVtoal  of  th«D  had  b«n  published  or  circulatr<l  wparately 
befof*  tbcy  WW*  finally  col lectfd  in  the.edition  which  hi  icnnio  down 
to  0*.  Lines  are  qootod  frf-tn  Catullus  by  ancunt  wriUr*  which  aro 
m;  f'ii.niiinanyof  the  poem?  which  we  pci»e«.  Hthew  jauwagee  are 
correctly  attributed  to  Catullnait  follow*  that  h«  most  have  omitted 
•ome  of  hla  earlier  poems  from  tho  collpotion  which  he  msds  befoie 
hw  de»th.  In  »ome  of  tli«  older  edition*  (as  for  ioatsnoe  that  of 
Doring,  163<)  two po«m» »/idn-n-<'d  "adHortociB  DsaB," aadaBni- 

berwl  19  and  20,  h*Te  been  included,  of  wUah  thsfS  §■  aS  gnmnd 

to  beller*  CatnUtu  Ui  bsf*  bsMtta  aottod  The  Uaes 
ia  Doring's  sditioo  38  are  aMiritatiA  taUm  If  aa 


marisn,  tbongb  they  an  not  Lodulcd  '.n  the  MSS.  of  his  collected 
works.  The  text,  aa  it  baa  reached  u»,  i»  In  many  places  corrujit, 
and  iu  reiteration  ttill  exercises  the  acul«ne«a  of  English  and  Gar- 
man  BchoUra.  There  appean  to  have  been  one  MS.  of  CaVuUui  e»- 
tint  m  France  in  the  9th  century,  from  which'  the  62d  poem, 
I'fsper  adfst,  \uvtna,  eonturgxU,  Ac,  wa«  coniwl  at  that  time  into 
an  antholosy  of  Latin  poema.  Another  MH.  ia  known  to  hsvs 
existetl  in  Vrmna  in  ths  ouddJe  of  the  following  eentniy.  This 
MS.  IS  not  aK<^>i>  hesid  sf  till  the  bsginning  of  us  14tk  eatoij, 
wiicn  it  was  agala  diseofsnd  iad  nsd  \h  n^tuA^  It  ww  aeea 
after  lo*t  again.  The  tm  eldsst  sftsat  Haa.  aia  nrniwdtsts  eophe 
of  it.  Oae  efthssi^  dated  1875,  now  bdoBMlolhs  Pari*  LifaniT, 
the  ethK  to  tfie  Badlilaa  {ff.  Bshnns,  JVebyseifM).  The  mUMs 
arinetpi  appetuvd  In  1471*  aad  ether  editioas  sppearMt  a  few  yesrs 
Ister  at  Parma  and  Vsaiea.  "lathe  18th  osBtniy  Cstnllns,  lik*  most 
of  tha  chief  Litin  claaiiea,  was  corrected  and  Ulnstr.ted  with  sigaal 
leal  and  auoceaa.  The  editions  of  Arancioi,  Gnarinua,  Murattti^ 
Statiua,  and  Scaliger  do  honour  to  the  learning  of  Italy  and  Prance, 
eTen  in  that  age  of  erudition  "  (Munro,  J<?umii:  of  fhiloloyy,  iii.) 
Nothing  m<ir«  w<ui  dona  of  any  importance,  in  the  way  of  emendattoa 
or  cotnmenLa.-^-,  till  I^hmann  ii,:!  lished  hi*  edition  of  the  text  in 
182*.  Since  that  date  edition»  have  «pp<'*r«d  by  Hanpt,  Roaabach, 
Sobwsbe,  Mtlller,  Bahrrm  (1876),  and  other  Gennan  eUiton,  and  by 
Ptofesaor  Robinson  EUi* — the  hut  accompanied  by  an  elaborate 
apparatut  erUieut,  proiegomtna,  Ac  Most  miportaut  contribatioos 
to  the  interpretation  of  the  matter  and  meaning  of  CstoUos  have 
been  made  by  Ilaupt,  Schwabe,  and  Mr  Monro  in  tbs  Jmrml  ^ 
PkiMogy.    Among  noent  EncUsh  trsiislstions  msy  be  aisatleaea 

thnse  nf  Mi  Thsnikin  MiTHa.  Pi "  ' —       *L- "  ElUs-the 

IiatlMlBffwrittsalBfheiDslnserthBorigixudpoeaM.  (W.T.&) 

CAUCASIA,  a  goTemor-generalship  of  the  Ruiaian 
empin^  which  extaads  from  about  38'  to  4«*  40'  H. 
Ut..  aad  iadndos  fha  whola  range  of  thaOMeMNM^  tta  vait 

stojipofi  that  lie  to  tho  north  of  the  mountains  bttwattttiw 
St}&  of  Azoff  and  the  Caspian,  and  all  the  Russian  territory 
to  the  south.  On  the  south  side  it  is  bounded  by  tho 
Taildsh  ernpixa  aad  Fenia,  while  oa  the  north  it  is  coa- 
taraunoas  wilfc  AalnKhaa  and  the  provinoa  of  tha  Doa 
army.  The  princi^xtl  division  is  into  Cis-Caacasia  or  the 
European  p-rtiou,  and  Trana-Cancaaia  or  the  Asiatic, — the 
watershed  of  the  Caut  a.sm)  having  recently  been  adopted  as 
the  line  of  |»rtition.  Cis-Csucaaia  tbua  includes  the 
govemmrat  of  Stavropol,  the  Kuban  district,  the  Terek 
district,  and  Daghestaa ;  wliila  Tiaaa^^aucaaia  compriioa 
the  governments  of  Tiflia,  Bakn,  Eliaabethpol,  Erivan,  aad 
Kutai,  and  tho  circles  of  Sukhiim,  Zakatal,  and  the  Black 
Sea  or  Chernomonk    The  total  area  is  172,837  square 

laatiBUttod  at  4.893.332. 


Map  of  Caooanu  vtA  Ltontanancy  of  OMuaria  (8M  Bliss  by  850). 

C  AUCASDS,  a  gnat  chaia  «(  flioBBtiia«»  exteadiag  from 
te  Black  Sea  to  the  Oupiia.   It  haa  a  geaerd  diiaeliMi 


the 

from  W.N.W.  to  E.S.E.,  which  it  preserves 
aaifonaity  for  so  extensive  a  chain,  having 
rlj  TOO  Diite  ia  Imgth,  fiMB 


with  great 
a  range  of 
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near  Anapri  oq  the  Black  Soiv,  ti!l  it  iiaka  into  a  rangy  tif 
low  tuila,  as  itapproachea  iUku  oa  tha  CaapLno.  Ita  width 
M  the  other  head  ia  oomparatiTely  amall,  not  exceeding  in 
genenl  ebooi  70  oc  80  niim,  aad  tifw,  when  wideii  not 
ettftining  mora  tfua  lltO  mflea. 

Few  great  mountaio  cbiirLS  havd  their  bouniariM  ao 
oleerij  p^fV"^  bj  a&turo.  Ou  tiio  N.  it  bouad»d  by  the 
fMt  pibiu  and  eteppee  of  RuMia,  which  extend  completel/ 
■WON  from  tlu  Set  o<  i^off  to  Uw  CaepiMi,  Mid  an  eerried 
•p  to  the  Twy  fbofe  ol  the  monaletit  ek^ ;  on  tli*  8.  it  it 

boandad  at  first  by  the  Black  Sea,  for  a  distance  of  nearly  ?!0 
miiee,  and  afterwards  by  tho  bruad  and  lovcl  valley  uf  tiie 
Riooes  far  as  Kutals,  about  70  miles  inland.  Farther  east- 
Wild  the  TkUe  J  of  the  Knr  may  be  cooeidered  M  foming  ite 
ioa^eni  limit  fnm  the  neiffhboculiood  of  Tiflfa  to  tho 

Caspian,  a  diitrir.'-p  of  m-rrfl  thid  2f)0  mili-s.  Rut  between 
the  luwiii  K.uUiLi  add  XUlu  tlic  couiilrj'  is.  ;uoro  brokiiii, 
the  underfalls  and  minor  ramificatiooa  of  the  Cauciuus 
ezteodin^  to  the  aooth  ao  as  to  meet  thoso  of  the  mountain 
olnin  wlubh  fome  ^«  aoatliarii  boundary  of  the  valloy  of 
the  Bior.  The  two  tangos  are,  indeed,  united  at  thia 
point  by  a  transrerac  range  of  Tery  moderate  elevation, 
which  forms  the  Wal'Tshwl  l.ictwoiin  lln:  stn-rna-.  that  flow 

into  the  lilack  Sea,  and  the  Kur  and  its  tributaries  which 
flow  «Mtward  towards  th»  Qlipian.  This  diriding  range 
(ooBUBonly'  known  as  the  mountain*  of  Soram  from  the 
town  of  uiat  naoM)  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  oon 
Etituting  u  connecting  link  between  iho  ('m  iiua  and  the 
•onthern  range,  which  extends  from  the  Black  Sea  in  the 
ndii^boorfaood  of  Foti  to  that  of  Tiflis,  and  itself  attains  to 
•  rtry  oonnderable  eleyation,  aeveral  of  ita  ■ommita  having 
an  altitude  of  firoiq  9000  to  10,000  feet.  Bnt  Aeae  ranges 
belong  to  the  greal  mountain  gronp  of  Armenia,  and  ore 
insepwably  connected  with  the  mountains  of  Laziitan,  and 
with  thoee  which  extend  inland  to  join  Jib  northern 
branches  of  the  Tantui;  Md  thav  eHUOt  with  Mi|r 
propriety  be  ngarded  at  fanniiig  pan  of  tha  ^ilaai  of  the 
Oancasna.  The  traosTerae  range  abore  described,  though 
forming  the  watershed  between  tho  two  basins  of  the  Rion 
and  the  Kur,  is  in  itself  but  an  inconsiderable  ridge  of 
biUi»  and  Um  point  whan  it  ia  tismaad  by  the  high  road 
betwaao  Kntab  and  TUUa  baa  aa  ebratioB  of  only  aboat 
3000  feet  above  the  sea.  Hmrp  the  Caucaaus  may  properly 
be  conaidered  as  forming  an  isolated  chain,  uncoonect^ 
with  any  other  of  the  great  monntain  systems  of  Asia; 
wbila  thoaa  to  the  south  of  itbelM^  in  iMlitf  totha  wida- 
•pread  tamUcationa  of  the  lange  kninm  t»  ua  taoiawla  aa 
Mount  Taurus,  which  eztind*  fim  Aiin  l^or  Ihniogh 
Arui«inia  into  Persia. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  some  modem  geographers, 
especiaUy  Qermaos,  haTe  introduced  into  titrnt  qratamatio 
treatisee  the  practioe — first  adopted  by  tha  Bvinui  n^deota 
in  the  prorinoea  south  of  the  Caucuua — of  designating 
tbeae  southern  ranges  by  the  appellation  of  tbu  I  ittle 
daucasus,  a  term  tending  to  produce  confusion,  an  i  to 
eaoonrage  the  notion  of  their  being  connected  with  the 
mat  Mttbam  anga  in  n  manner  which  is  certainly  not 
ua  eaaa  in  any  true  orographical  aense.  In  the  present 
artielathe  name  of  the  Caucasus  will  be  employed  only  as 
applied  to  the  great  mountain  range  which,  as  hoii  been 
alraady  stated,  lorms  a  continuous  barrier  from  the  shores 
of  the  Black  Sea  to  those  of  the  Caspian,  and  t»  which 
atona  tha  appellation  haa  bean  ^ftiad  tmok  tha  tima  of 
tlia  Giaaks  Co  our  own  day. 

Wiia  origin  of  tL  u  i&  unknown.  It  wa«  erapIoyeJ 
by  the  Greeks  in  very  early  times,  and  has  continued  in 
use  among  geographers  ever  aioce.  But  no  general  name 
lor  tha  vhou  chain  la  known  to  the  tribea  tlut  inhabit  it, 
er  to  dwaa  tliat  immadiataly  a4ioin  it.  Nor 'does  it  appear 
that  nnj  «f  tbe  local «  aativa  da^gMtioia  of  portiMia  of 


uji  intvi/i.t  known  by  this  name  are  such  as  may 
reasonably  be  supposed  to  Lave  gtsen  hss  to  the  term. 

At  the  present  day  the  line  of  Che  Caucasus  ia  generally 
lagaidid  aa  eonatitatiogthe  bonnda^  Iwtwaan  Etuopaand 
Ana ;  and  thougli  it  ia  only  in  qnita  modem  timaa  tliat 
this  line  of  demarcation  has  been  established  among 
geographers,  it  is  so  much  the  most  conTontont  natoru 
limit  that  it  can  hardly  fail  to  ooatinoa  to  be  reoaiTed  oa 
aneh.  Tb»  aoiantifia  eonolnaioa  ha^  mocaovar*  been  «en* 
flrmed  «f  lata  yeaia  by  tha  official  aanetliMi  of  tiho  Boaaian 

Government,  which  hai  idopted  the  watershed  or  central 
ndge  o£  liie  Caucasus  a-t  tlio  line  of  separation  between  ita 
European  and  Asiatic-  provincci 

In  its  general  character  and  conformation  the  lann  of 
tba  Oaaeaaus  may  be  eonaidered  aa  preaanting  mora  amuo(7 
with  tho  P}Tenee3  than  with  the  A)\^.  Its  ger^r^l 
uniformity  of  direction,  its  compar.itively  ainall  width,  and 
-.la  ^r]]  defined  limitjs  towards  both  the  south  and  the  north, 
are  strong  features  of  rcscniLlanco  to  the  former,  rather 
than  to  the  latter,  uf  thco  well-known  ranges.  To  these 
it  may  bo  added  that,  like  the  Pyrenees,  the  ridge  of  the 
Canc&suB  gt-uerally  proserrea  for  long  distances  together  a 
high  av^age  elevation,  and  is  not  broken  by  thoee  deep 
depressions,  constituting  natural  passes  across  the  chain, 
which  are  of  auch  freqnent  occurrence  in  t^e  Alps. 
Another  point  of  rfiaamhianoft  batwaan  tha  fjienaaa  and 
the  Caucasus  is  to  be  found  ia  the  fact  that  in  both  eaaei 
two  of  tho  highest  summits  are  in  Rome  meaL,aro  detjicbod 
from  the  main  range ;  and  just  as  the  Mont  Perdu  and  the 
Maladetta  both  lb  aoilth  of  the  central  ridge  of  tha 
I^yran«ea,aadaioeonaaqBaBtlydlatuwtlyineliided  in  Spain, 
so  Moant  Enxoi  and  Kaibok— tiw  two  b«at  known  aammita 
of  the  Caucasus — are  situated  decidedly  north  of  that  chain, 
and  must  therefore  be  geographically  assigned  to  Europe, 
if  tha  Una  of  demarcation  be  drawn  along  Uie  waterahcd  of 
tha  nnge.  Both  theee  mountains  arc,  in  fact,  of  xacaot 
volcaoio  origin,  and,  gtiologically  speaking,  unoonnaetad 
with  tho  gronitio  maoiaa  iriileb  conrtitta  Uia  aaotnl  nsia 
of  the  chain. 

It  bad  bog  been  known  that  tha  hig^eat  anmnutaof  tba 
Caueaaoa  onoaedad  tba  moat  lofty  of  tba  Alpa  in  poaitiva 
alavttion;  bot  nntfl  vary  Taoandy  no  aecamto  nwaawo* 

menta  of  them  existed,  and  little  or  nothing  wa»  known  of 
any  of  the  individual  peaks  except  tho  two  already 
mentioned.  Of  these  Mount  Obnu  owes  its  celebrity  not 
merely  to  tba  faot  that  it  is  in  reality  moch  the  moat  lofty 
aumntit  of  tho  vbdannge,  attaining  an  aleva^on  of  not 

leas  than  18,52C  feet,  but  to  tho  circumstance  that  from  its 
partly  isokt«d  pi>siUon,  it  is  cou4picuou«ly  »t-cii,  both  from 
the  Black  Sea  and,  on  the  other  aide,  from  llit-  [liains  and 
atappas  of  Bnatii^  whan  it  ia  said  to  ba  distinctly  vjaibla 
from  n  dutaneo  of  mora  than  300  milaa.  Kaibak,  on  tim 
contrary,  attracted  attention  from  an  early  period,  on 
account  of  its  proximity  to  tho  Pasa  of  Dariei,  in  all  ages 
tho  only  frequented  pai>3  across  the  range  of  tho  Caucasus. 
Hence  it  was  long  auppoeed  to  be  the  second  in  height  of 
the  whok  nogi^  which  ia  now  found  not  to  be  the  case, 
though  it  attains  an  elevation  of  16,546  feet,  or  nearly  800 
feet  higher  than  Mont  Blanc.  But  between  these  two  giant 
[vcaks  rise  thuae  of  Koscbtan  Tau  and  Dych  Tau  f -oth  of 
the  names  untU  vt^ry  recently  quite  unknown),  of  which 
tho  former  rises  to  nearly  17,100  feet,  while  the  latter 
attaioa  to  16,925  feet;  theaa  an  therefore  entitled  to  rank 
aa  the  second  and  third  summits  of  the  Caucasus,  while 
Kasbek  can  claim  only  tho  fourth  place.  It  i«,  jM  losd, 
dnnbtfnl  whether  some  of  the  other  peaks  on  tho  great 
snowy  range  do  not  also  exceed  it  in  height 

For  the  potpoae  of  deacription  it  may  bo  oontoniant  to 
divide  tha  great  range  into  three  portions. 

L  Tho  inl  «f  wmt  ooapiiaiqg  tbo  wotoni  partion  of 
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tb«  iDMiBte&i  etmn,  Wgio*  in  tbe  neigliliOBrfiaod  of  Anap« 

on  the  Black  Sotv.  wharo  it  Hma  at  first  ni«jrcly  as  a  chain  of 
bills  of  UodAIUtc  iieigbt,  but  graduaJly  a^umm  mure  and 
DDOM  4f  ft  ttouotain  eharacter,  until  the  highest  s  immit* 
attain  to  an  elevaU'oo  uf  9000  to  10,000  feet  It  ia  not, 
however,  till  the7  approach  the  neighboorhood  of  Elbnu 
4li&t  they  pass  the  limit  of  perpetual  snow;  but  the  central 
chain,  from  the  41tC  dflvrao  of  loogitode  eaatwaida,  i»  almost 
oomtutlf  covered  with  eaoir,  IM  thnai^oal  the  great«r 

p-irt  of  th?  yenr  pihibita  a  lofty  range  of  snow-clai:l  peaki, 
tiiat  c-du  fir  id  uu  parallel  in  Europe,  except  m  the  AJpa. 
ThzxiUf^L  ut  this  western  portion  of  the  Ceoceaue,  the 
oeotnU  duia  foou  »  T«nr  diitioct  line  of  w«t«nhed,  st  no 
grm^  Himtnm  from  the  Bkdc  SM|  hut  greduaUy  receding 
from  it,  and  thus  len  dng  a  wider  ioterval  between  its  shores 
mjoA  the  otain  ndgo.  Even  at  Sakham  Kaleb,  however,  iii 
longUade  41^  the  central  chain  of  the  moOAtaiM  i»  not 
more  then  SO  miles  inland  in  a  direct  line  aa  meaiuied  on 
the  map.  The  whole  of  the  intermediate  spece  is  filled  op 
by  the  undcrfalls  and  subordinate  ranges  of  mountains 
thrown  out  from  the  great  chain,  extending  for  the  moet 
part  quite  iown  to  die  mm,  lo  n  to  eoiwtitat*«  eoMl  line 
of  a  singularly  rtrrrcd  and  inaccessible  character.  Fore 
distance  of  nearly  200  miles  from  Novo  Rossisk  to  Sukhum 
Kalch  there  is  nothing  like  e  harbour,  while  the  dense 
f oreete  with  which  th*  moaoteine  m«  etiU  oov«r«d  floatiibate 
CO  render  tte  interfor  impeaaeble. 

From  tbe  prciiniity  of  tho  ccntrul  ridge  to  the  sea,  in 
this  western  portion  of  the  Caacesua,  it  naturalljr  follows 
ikkt  no  rivers  of  any  importance  are  to  be  fonnd  on  the 
Boathem  slope  of  tho  mountuins,  though  it  ia  furrowed  by 
Dumerous  mountain  torrcntH^  which  add  tolbe  impracticable 
character  of  thia  part  of  the  country.  On  the  northern 
•idi^  on  the  eoittraiy,  the  aoontaiiie  slope  aeie  giedoallj 
towards  tbepleint  of  Bimu,  end  liere  MTenl  eoofldeiiifcle 

streams  are  found,  al!  of  vrbirh  pour  their  waters  into  the 
Kuban,  which  itaelf  takes  its  rise  in  the  glaciers  ot  ElbnuL 
Among  the  most  considerable  of  tiieae  strosms  flHj  be 
mentioned  the  Urap,  the  Labn,  and  the  Bjelaia. 

3.-  The  great  central  mass  of  the  Oaooasus,  extending 
from  the  DeighboorbooJ  of  Elbruz  to  that  of  Kazbek,  or 
from  the  wwiee  of  the  Koban  to  the  nan  of  Dariel,  a 
dieCaiiea  of  aboat  180  nilM  in  a  diiert  Um,  k  it  «nee  fba 

moat  important  nnr5  interesting  pnrt  of  tbt?  wbolo  chain,  and 
19  that  wiiich  haa  of  luU>  year*  been  the  most  fully  explored- 
It  ia  here  that  are  found  all  the  moet  bfty  aummita  of 
tbrwhoie  laoge.  Beridie  the  foor  abora  meatieiMd,  there 
are  at  keit  flte  ether  peaki  fo  titb  pari  of  the  ehiin  that 

attain  to  not  leae  than  16,000  feet,  viz.,  OQmi.-a.n  Kliokli 
and  Adai  Kbokh,  which,  according  to  the  Kuseiau  survey, 
meaanre  nepectively  1 6.673  and  lf,9i4  feel  la  lul^ht, 
while  three  othert;  not  found  in  the  survey,  are  estimated 
hj  the  praetiaed*  English  mountaineers  aa  followa . — 
Tungrorun,  15,000  feet  liu  Totdnal  or  Tetnnld,  15.600; 
tod  Uachba  (one  of  the  moet  renuurkable  monntaioa  in  the 
whob  eV  i3h»  Cnmtm),  aot  lev  tliaa  16,000  feet  Bat 

!?  h  not  merely  that  isolated  enmmits  attain  to  theao  c;ri:;it 
alticudea,  but  the  whole  line  of  the  watershed  or  central 
ridge,  from  a  point  south  of  Elbruz  to  the  group  of  Adai 
Uwkh,  on  the  woitof  tha  AidoB  vaUay,  ia  an  aninterrnpted 
lia«^  «ht«b  mwkov  niki  below  10,000  feet,  and  is  traveraed 

Ooiy  bf  gjlader  paaaee,  somo  uf  tLem  eitrerGijly  rugk-od  ami 

difienft,  others  comparatively  easy,  but  still  preeenting  an 
extent  of  tnom  and  ice  equal  to  that  of  tbeiMll-kBewn  paaa 
of  St  Theodole  in  the  Alps.  There  is  her?,  therefore,  an 
nnbroken  maae  df  glacier  and  perpetual  snow  of  nearly 
1  J  iLLlr-n  in  length,  or  as  far  aa  frwm  Mont  Blanc  to  the 
St  GotthanL  It  avahete^  honMiM;  attaim  t»  a»  gnat 
«rUtb»Bot  dtiM  eC  lihagjMiml^  drnwdita  Ms 
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at  tfia  kisS  Khokh  gronp  the  ridge  i«  interseded  bj  tbe 

up^ttr  vallf  y  of  the  Ardon,  but  tho  range  of  snowy  peaks  is 
continued  alter  tiui  mtsrruption  by  the  lofty  sommita  of  Tao 
Tepli  and  Qumaran  Khokh  on  to  Kasbek,  where  tho  whole 
chain  ia  deeply  cut  through  by  the  gorge  of  Aaiiel,  and  the 
oorreaponding  depreasion  of  the  paaa  between  Kobi  and 
iricti.  But  while  lio  Lvnrji  of  ;Hi»ika  just  referred  to  may 
be  cooaidered  aa  the  continuation  of  the  true  axis  of  the 
chain,  Uie  watetahed,  which  haa  for  ao  long  a  tpaee  nm 
nearly  from  W.N.W.  to  E.S.E.,  bends  suddenly  Aim  south, 
and  amies  to  the  comparatively  low  gap  of  the  itlomisaou 
Pass,  whioh  ia  about  9400  feet  in  height,  and  entirely  free 
from  glacier.  AHar  •  few  inilet  it  leeumae  ita  ^roer 
direetion,  but  witboiit  reeof«ring  ila  elevation  or  gitadear, 
tho  peaks  of  this  part  of  the  chain  rt^ng  only  to  11,000 
and  12,000  feet,  while  the  passes  which  travente  it  r&ngo 
from  about  9000  feet  to  leu  than  8000  feet,  the  elevation 
of  the  Krestow^  Qoi%  where  the  watershed  ia  traversed 
by  the  high  rood  from  Vhdikafkaa  to  Ilflia.  In  this  part 
of  tho  cbam,  therefore,  wa  have  a  watershed  of  com 
parativeiy  small  altitudei,  with  a  parallel  range  to  the  north 
«f  Itef  aradkBorelol^iBoaiilaiM.  Tbe  eeatoal  msit,  on 
the  contrary,  from  Elbnu  to  Adai  Khokh,  j  retcntp  a  h  fty 
medial  range  of  granitio  ^ructure^  on  both  sides  ot  which, 
but  eepeciidly  on  tho  aooth,  rifle  aecoodary  chains  of  lime- 
atone  mountaina,  preserving  in  a  general  way  parallel 
oounaa  with  that  of  the  main  chain.  Hence  the  upper 
alleys  are  troughs,  bounded  on  both  sides  by  lofty 
mouutaioa,  through  which  the  upper  water*  of  the  atreama 
that  take  their  rise  in  the  i^ariera  of  tbe  esBlnl  dtain  ere 
compelled  to  flow,  until  thry  mnVe  their  ei«<"fipf>  by  rlccp 
gorges  cut  thruugL  tho  laltral  lungea.  The  moat  important 
of  these  parallel  trongh-hko  valleya  ia  the  upper  valley  of 
the  lagur,  forauag  diatriet  known  aa  Saaii«tia»  which 
ia  between  40  and  90  aiileB  in  leagtb,  and  will  Hm  hm 

eompriri>'s:iii  -H'ith  thio  t'.'rH)  great  valleys  of  T^IWflftf  rtWIfltlllO 
in  the  Alpe,  the  Valais  and  the  Yolteline. 

It  may  naturally  be  expected  that  eo  great  a  maaa  of 
glaciera  and  perpetual  anow  ahonld  send  f<^th  a  number  of 
conciderable  streams,  and  in  fact  all  the  principal  rivers  of 
the  Caucasus  have  their  sourc< »  ]ii  tho  district  now  under 
conaideration>  Commencing  with  thoae  on  the  aooth  aide 
«f  the  Ado,  wUob  few  towaida  fba  Blaak  San,  we  itad 

—(I.)  the  Kodor.  SI  c;^r.sic!cribli?  stream,  wLich  enters  the 
aea  about  13  miits  tout^  ol  Sukhum  Kaleh  ;  ^2.)  tho 
lognr,  a  much  more  important  river,  which  riaee  in  the 
great  glacier*  «l  the  Central  Oaucasua,  near  •  riOM  «aU«d 
Jibiani,  and,  after  flowing  for  nearly  60  lailee  ni  a  eonne 
l:''drtt]lc.l  to  tho  prciit  cknin  (aa  already  di'icnl-'cd)  and 
receiving  in  its  course  the  ontflomi  of  numerous  other 
gladera,  tuma  abruptly  to  the  south- west,  and  after  purauing 
that  dircctioT  for  above  60  miles,  dischargee  ita  water* 
into  the  Block  Sea  at  the  liiUe  town  of  An&klia;  (3.)  tho 
Zeneaquali,  whioh  riaee  in  the  mountains  almost  inmjt'dniccly 
aaat  of  the  aontoa*  of  tbe  Ingu;  and  in  like  manner  flow* 
■t  flnt  neariy  due  wael,  Omb  tone  toward*  tte  soofb*we*l 

i\;irl  ftiiuth,  uiiJ  joins  the  'R^^n  alwut  30  milM  abovo  ita 
mouth  at  i'oti ;  and  (4.)  tho  Kion  iteeif,  the  most  important 
of  all  the  Caa«a*iea  rivera  that  flow  into  the  Black  Sea. 
The  Rion  haa  a  very  circaitow  a«UH^  baring  ito  aooro*  at 
the  foot  of  the  mountain  oaDed  !M  Hta,  very  near  die 
&ourti--a  of  the  ZeneaqtiLilI,  ar.J  flowing'  at  first  in  a  aoot^ 
easterly  direction,  past  tho  little  town  of  Gobi,  about  8  mOtt 
below  whidi  it  reoeivee  an  affloaiA  fHWi  tteMeadwon  PMi 
towTjrds  tho  north  rriflt ;  it  then  tuma  about  aooth-weat  till 
it  has  passed  the  village  of  Oru,  after  which  it  flows  for  a 
conaiderable  diatance  (above  30  milea)  nearly  duo  wei^t, 
throned  ooa  of  the  paiallel  valleya  above  deecribed,  and 
IIm  Mlia  Innw  dae  loiiih  tuitil  it  haa  pawed  under  tbe 
«l  KvMMb  tho  «tpitit  o<  loNriiia.  A  Urn  aOm 
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bulovr  that  town  it  emertres  from  th>?  tilla  ir.to  the  broad 
tod  level  valley  thmt  separates  the  underfalla  of  the 
Chuf—M  from  the  rmngee  to  the  aonth.  It  here  ncdvee  a 
tribntary  called  the  Qnihlha,  wliieh  brinn  down  tha  nrntera 
from  the  Saram  range  (the  tnnsrene  ri^  that  ntitm  the 
Cauca.sua  wilh  tbc  mouotaiiu  of  Annenia),  and  then  again 
tunriiog  to  the  weal,  pursues  a  winding  course,  but  retaining 
the  same  general  direction,  till  it  enters  the  Black  Sea  at 
pDti,  about  50  Bulei  m  ft  diiect  Una  from  iti  jonetion  with 
Um  Qatrilha.  T1i«  Rion  »  m  tbe  tower  poft  of  ito  ooorse 
a  deep  and  rapid  -tn  arri.  ird  i'.  navigable  for  steamera  as 
high  as  Orpiri,  whcra  it  receives  the  Zeneaqoali,  but 
nnfortanately  a  shallow  bar  at  its  month  prevents  the 
entnac*  of  large  stMinMt  from  tho  ML  It  m  tb*  liwar  ae 
wdl  known  fn  aDdianttiinM  udif  tteiiMni  of  MmA^  and 
ro!in<-cted  hy  Qnck  lagBoda  with  ICado*  and  the  vojage  uf 

tbo  Argonauts. 

All  the  streams  that  take  their  rise  on  the  southern  Kide 
o<  the  Central  Caucasus,  east  of  the  Mamiaaon  Pass,  are 
Inbntariea  of  the  Kur,  rad  dieAarte  their  watata  into  that 
river,  which  itaelf,  however,  doea  not  derive  its  origin  from 
the  Cancaaus,  but  flows  from  the  mountaina  of  Armenia, 
and  receives  its  first  Caucasian  affluent,  the  Ijachwa,  at  the 
town  of  Gori,  The  moat  iroportunt  of  these  tributaries  is 
the  Ar^gwit,  which  has  a  course  almost  due  north  and 
acmth,  frani  ita  aoofea  above  lileti  to  iu  jnnctioo  with  the 
Knr  at  Ibdieli  It  ia  op  the  valley  of  this  river  that  ia 
carried  the  highroad  from  Tiflis  to  Vladikaft:  i-,  'vhich  turns 
off  at  Mlcti  to  cross  the  pass  of  the  Krcntowaja  Uora,  and 
frcr  1  tin,  natural  facilitiea  afforded  by  this  line  of  route,  it 
has  beea  iron  the  eariieata^  freqaeated  lor  the  aama 
purpose. 

The  rivers  that  flow  from  the  Central  Caucaitus  north- 
wards have  much  longer  courses  thau  tho«e  on  the  south 
dda^  both  from  the  more  gentle  slope  of  the  mountains  in 
that  direction,  and  from  the  azteat  of  the  ete|ipee  beyond, 
through  which  they  hare  afleiwaida  to  find  tlieir  way  to 
the  wa.  By  far  the  most  important  of  these,  rivers  are  the 
Kubaa  and  the  Terek,  which  receive  an  tnbuttvhes  all  the 
minor  streams.  Of  these  the  Kubnn  tokea  ita  rise  in  a 
glacier  at  the  foot  of  Uoont  Elbrus,  immediatelj  below  the 
wateiahed  of  die  naiii  ebaio.  It  flowa  at  iiat  ia  a 
northerly  direction,  und  pra-tervcs  this  course  till  it  has  | 
altogetbcr  quitted  the  mountains,  and  entered  the  steppe 
of  the  Nogai  Tartars,  when  it  trends  first  towards  the 
Qorth  wost  and  then  abruptly  towards  the  west,  which 
geaeial  direction  it  pursues  till  it  enters  the  Sea  of  Asoff 
by  one  motith  and  the  Black  Sea  by  another.  Ita  whole 
coarse  ia  estimated  at  above  400  miles.  During  the  latter 
p.^rt  of  its  course,  from  east  to  weat,  it  receives  the  waters 
of  all  the  smaller  streams  that  descend  the  northern  slopes 
of  the  Western  Caucasus.  The  Tanik  haa  its  source  in  the 
central  ehaint  where  it  iaaaea  from  a  small  glacier  at  the 
foot  of  Zilga  Khofcb,  ita  head  watera  being  separated  from 
those  of  the  Ardon  only  by  a  pans  of  moderate  elevation. 
Ita  upper  valley,  like  so  many  others,  has  a  direction  parallel 
to  me  main  rang«,  so  that  it  ia  compelled  to  flow  towards 
tba  aonth-eaat  aa  iar  aa  the  viOaga  of  Kobi,  when  it  tune 
to  the  north-east,  iditeh  direeHon  ft  hdda  lo  the  village  of 
Kazbek,  and  from  thcnco  pursues  a  course  almost  diie  north, 
traversing  the  famous  ravine  or  gorge  of  Dariel,  until  it 
finally  issues  from  the  mountains  at  Vladikafkaz.  From 
thence  it  takaa  a  nortb-waitarly  dtieetion,  whidt  it  f oUowa 
for  a  diatanee  of  more  than  70  nilea,  reoeivuif  on  ita  way 
numeroua  afBuenta,  the  ]a.st  of  -rhirh  is  the  Malka,  after  its 
junction  with  which,  ne<ir  the  town  of  Jekaterinograd.  it 
tnma  abruptly  to  the  east  and  pursues  its  course  in  that 
direction  through  a  tract  of  atappee  and  marshes  for  200 
milM  to  ita  mouth  in  tha  Ganiaa  Sea.  Alt  the  monotain 
•traana  lha*  flow  noiihiiwdb  nrani  the  grwt  ghciMsaf  ^ 
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crritrii]  chain,  between  the  Kuban  and  the  Terek,  discharge 
their  waters  mto  the  latter  river.  The  most  important  ot 
these  are  (proceeding  from  west  to  east)  the  Malka^  th* 
liaksan,  tbe  Tchegen,  the  Tcherek,  the  Umcli,  aad  the 
Ardon, — all  of  them  large  and  rapid  ttreame,  which  flow 
through  deep  valleys  in  a  generally  northerly  direction, 
until  they  emerge  from  the  tuoun  tains,  and  successively 
unite  their  waters  with  those  of  the  Terek.  The  Kuma 
alone  pnmaa  an  independent  oonna  thran|^  the  atofipaa 
to  the  north  of  the  Terak,  hat  due  etream  doea  not  rise  in 
the  central  chain  of  the  Caucasus,  but  has  its  sources  in 
the  detached  and  outl3r{ng  gro^p  of  mountaina  near 
I'jatigorsk — the  highest  rummit  of  which,  the  Beeehtau, 
does  not  attain  to  a  height  of  more  thaik  4600  feeL 
Hence  ita  wateiii  not  being  fed  by  pcnmnial  anowi^  ara 
absorbed  in  the  aandi  «f  th*  atappa  bafon  they  leadi  thn 

Casfiiaii. 

■\  The  Eastern  Caucasus  may  be  considered  as  com- 
prising the  whole  of  the  main  chain  from  the  Pass  of  Dariel 
to  tbe  Caspian,  together  wifb  its  various  ramification!^ 
which  are  considerably  more  extensive  than  in  tbe  other 
portiona  of  the  range.  It  ia  at  once  the  moat  complicated 
and  the  least  known  part  of  tbe  whole,  the  highest  portions 
not  having  yet  been  explored  by  any  of  those  adventuroua 
travellers  who  have  added  so  much  to  our  knowledge  of  tha 
Cential  Gaucaana.  Bai  it  is  certain  that,  while  none  of  tha 
sumnito  fn  tide  part  of  the  range  equal  those  fbifher  weet — 
the  highe«t  of  them  not  attaining  to  15,000  feet — there  is 
nevertheless  a  lung  succeesion  of  snowy  peaks,  rising  to  a 
height  of  from  10,000  to  14,000  feet,  which  extends  from 
the  Pkaa  of  Dariel  aa  f ar  aa  Baba  Dagb,  in  48*  E.  Um(L, 
the  kit  of  thaaa  loftj  aammita  proeeading  eaatwanla 
toward*  the  Caspian.  At  the  same  time  there  ia  no  great 
connected  mass  of  glacier  aimilar  to  that  found  in  the 
Central  Caucasus  ;  indeed  no  oonaideiable  glaciers  exiat  in 
this  part  of  the  range  at  alL  The  watershed  is,  howew, 
ooBtinQed  at  a  hi{^  elefatioB  (after  passing  the  depreamm 
traveraed  by  tbe  pri^s  of  tbe  Krcatow^a  Oora)  as  f ar  aa 
Mount  SchebuioB,  from  whence  it  sends  out  a  considerable 
branch  towarda  the  north-east,  known  as  the  Audi  Moun- 
tainty  from  the  riUage  and  valley  of  »Wi%«m«^  which  fonna 
the  notAeni  beandary  of  Dagbeetan,  aad  aepaistee  it  from 
Tschechnia,  or  the  country  of  tbc  Tcbetchens.  The  main 
range  retains  its  general  directioii  with  little  variation,  Irvm 
about  north-west  to  south-eadt,  and  (itill  presents  many 
peaki  of  oonaiderable  elevation,  the  highest  summita  being 
Sari  Dag^  at  the  head  of  the  River  Samor,  which  attaiaa 
to  12,000  feet,  and  Schach  Dagh  (called  also  Bazardjnsi) 
which  rises  to  13,950  feet  The  last  of  these  lofty  peaka 
is  Baba  Dagh  (11,034  feet),  from  which  tbe  main  chain 
descends  gradually  aa  it  approaches  the  Caspian,  and  sinka 
into  hills  of  moderate  elevation  befora  reaching  the  shores 
of  that  sea  at  Baku.  Tbe  Peninsula  of  Apsheron,  which 
here  forma  a  promontory  projectins  into  the  Caspian,  may 
be  considered  aa  forming  the  bat  ttfait  faokogation  af  th* 
Caucasian  chain. 

But  wliik  Um  mda  fondng  the  main  watenhed  of  tbe 
range  that  fiaiema  a  piat^  ngulBr  aouae^  it  throwa  off 
towards  the  north  and  north-east  a  mmber  of  oSkhoota, 

filling  up  the  greater  part  of  the  space  between  the  main 
range  and  the  Caspian.  It  is  here  that  ia  formed  the 
remarkable  country  known  aa  Dagheatan,  which  is  in  fad 
agraat  monntain  platetfudopiag  gently  towarda  tha  Caaptaa 
ataa  deration  of  not  leia  than  7000  to  8000  feet,  farrowed 
by  deep  valleys  or  ravines,  cut  by  the  streams  that  descend 
from  the  antral  range.  It  was  this  peciiiiar  conformation 
of  the  tract  in  question  that  so  long  enabled  the  mountain 
tribee  of  thia  part  of  the  Oancaana  to  defy  the  anna  of 
Bostix  Oanib.  tha  laat  atnn^hold  of  B^myl,  ia  a 
Booalam  that  rima  to  774S  faat»  with  pradpitaaa  ridaa; 
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olto  tcmiBite  in  tim  wtam  ngum  ■tlun  to  •  atOl  gmtor 

•leratioii ,— TnUcharo  to  9469  feet,  Sciumi  Dagh  t  i  ?7i:7 
fMt,  aad  Dvcitafft  Dagh  to  dUOO  feet  At  the  point  where 
tfkis  (ao-«luLpfld  plateau  joioa  on  to  the  main  range  is  found 
a  doatw  «f  p«ab,  »U  of  them  rising  abore  the  lerei  of 
perpehnl  tmxw ;  wUk  Akdmn  Dagh,  an  cAdioal  nf  tin 

main  nn;^n,  V  otweea  Ssii  Da|^  and  I>ldl1lfft  Dlf^  il  Mid 

to  attain  to  12,100. 

Of  the  streams  that  travene  dmlM  plateau  of 
Da^haatMV  fow  an  known  bv  the  ooBaoaname  e(  Kouna, 
1»k  ore  distugnnbod  a  flw  An<B  Koissv,  tbo  Avari 

Koi?  tho  Kara  Koissu,  and  the  Kazikumi  Koissu.  After 
flowuig  through  extremely  deep  aaid  oarrow  valleys,  iu 
■maj  plaeee  mere  gorges,  they  all  unite  their  mters  before 
llMijr  foit  tho  p*"""****"^  ond  under  tho  nono  of  Svlak 
flow  into  dio  CbipiHuiBeosboat90  Bul«norib  of  Starbend. 
The  only  other  river  of  Dagbcstan  that  deserves  notice  is 
tho  Samor,  which  takea  its  haa  at  the  foot  of  Sari  Dagh, 
aad  aftar  twoopuiig  round  almost  in  a  semicircle  caters  ths 
OaagkA  n  fow  oubo  oontb  of  DorUnd.^  Tbo  nuwl 
iMpoflMit  of  Ibo  stranu  that  mo  u  tbo  main  ebain  oaat 
of  lk»  Tsllej  of  the  Terek,  and  flow  northwards  into  that 
fNor,  is  tbo  Aignn.  Those  which  travene  tho  country  of 
^  Tcblckma  wa  al  litde  consequence. 

Hw  aaeoBdaiy  aii|H  on  tho  aootb  sido  of  tbo  Eastern 
CWwsaoas  an  of  ooaipaiatiTaly  Uttlo  intemt  or  importance, 
and  none  of  them  attain  to  any  considerable  elevation. 
Two  of  these  subordinate  range«,  however,  which  branch  oS 
from  the  main  chain  but  a  little  east  of  the  Terek,  constitute 
tho  UaBila  wbieb  aepaiato  tbo  valley  of  tbo  Aragwo  from 
tiwl  of  tbo  Jeta,  and  tbo  latter  again  from  tnat  of  tbo 
Alaxun  B'lth  thcso  rivers  are  among  the  most  con- 
siderable oi  the  affluent B  of  tbo  Kor,  and  the  valleys 
throogh  which  they  flow  are  two  of  the  most  fertile  districts 
of  Georgia.  Tho  vallqr  ol  the  Alanan  oqiocial^,  oonatitat- 
iag  the  region  known  a*  Kakbotia,  ia  oelabMted  for  dio 
^liandance  and  excellence  of  its  wines. 

Tho  preceding  account  of  the  physical  structure  of  the 
Osocosos  is  derived  from  the  latest  works  oa  the  subject, 
bat  it  mnat  bo  adndttod  that  oor  knowiodgo  of  tbia 
i■^MMtanl  diain  ia  atiD  far  from  fossosring  Ibo  eomploto- 
nose  and  accuracy  which  the  geographer  vrould  desire.  The 
Bosoisn  survey  haa  been  found  by  recent  travellers  to  be 
flftni  defective  and  erroneooa  in  regard  to  the  most 
aatoiaating  part  of  the  obain— tha  ranfo  of  gbwiaia  and 
WMwr  rtad  peaks  in  tbe  Central  OMuatns— and  wiQ  require 
mocb  correct  i  on  l  uf^^i  o  .'t  can  compare  with  tho  maps  that 
we  now  poaoeas  of  the  AIpe  and  Pyrenees.  Much  confusion 
atill  oziats  with  regard  to  the  nomenclature  of  the  difierant 
peaks,  and  tbia  is  aggmvated  bj  tbo  dilEHaok  nnaa  given 
to  tbem  by  tbo  different  raoM  widcib  inhabit  tbo  aarrounding 
Talleys.  Thos  Elbruz,  as  it  is  called  by  tho  HuiMans,  is 
known  to  the  neighbouring  mountaineers  only  as  Minght 
Tan,  and  tbe  monntain  called  by  the  Rnasians  Kazbek,  from 
the  village  of  that  name,  is  known  to  the  Georgians,  from 
whose  plains  it  is  a  conspicnooa  object,  as  Mkinwari. 

Tho  scarcity  of  posses  across  the  great  chain  of  the 
Csocasos  has  been  already  adverted  to.  There  exists  in  fact 
bat  OM  aacb  natural  pas%  anlBoiotttly .practicable  to  afford 
direct  communication  between  tbe  conntries  to  tbe  north 
acd  south  of  the  range,  and  this  has  in  eonsequeneo  been 
frequented  in  all  ages.  This  is  the  lino  followed  by  the 
present  highroad  constructed  by  the  Russiani  since  their 
occupation  of  tbe  country,  from  Vladikafkaz  at  the 
oorthem  foot  of  the  chain  to  Tiflis  on  the  south.  This 
roots  asoenda  the  valley  of  tbe  Terek  from  Vladikafkax  as 
far  as  Kobi  (p.  diiLance  of  about  40  n  iliM:,  where  it  qxiita 
the  valley,  which  turns  abruptly  to  tho  west,  and  is  carried 
over  tho  lofty  crest  or  ridge  known  aathe  Krestowaja  Gora 
(lloHitaiB  ol  tbo  Ctoas),  an  etantion  of  near|j  8000 
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feet,  from  whence  U  daeosnds  to  Mleti  iu  the  valley  of 
the  Aragwa,  and  follows  the  coarie  of  that  stream  nearly 
to  Tidia.  The  proper  designation  of  this  {^tas  would 
undoubtedly  bo  tJUit  of  the  actual  passage  over  the  sum- 
mit leval  «f  tba  anga^  tbo  Krsatow^  Gura,  but  it  ia 
connonlj  known  as  die  Pass  of  Dariel,  from  the  r»- 
merkiiWi  gorge  of  that  name  thr  vrhich  it  is  earned 
between  Lara  and  Kazbek, — a  dehle  of  th«  grandest  and 
most  impressive  character,  wUdi  is  considered  by  looaDt 
traTaUara  to  bo  eq,aal»  if  not  aoperio^  in  point  of  aoenoiy, 
to  the  finaet  defilee  of  tbe  Alps.  Previous  to  tbe  formation 
of  the  present  road,  this  deep  and  narrow  gorge — affording 
only  juat  paasage  for  the  torrent,  while  the  mountains  rise 
■on  each  side  abruptly  to  a  height  of  at  laaat  6000  feet 
above  tbe  level  of  tbo  Terek — mnat  have  pwaanted  almMt 
insuperable  difflenltiea  to  tbe  passage  of  traffle  along  this 
route.  TIenco  it  was  known  and  celebrated  from  the 
^rliest  times,  and  is  mentioned  under  the  name  of  the 
Caueaaian  Gates  {J'ortm  Caaaafis)  by  Pliny  {Hist  Ifai., 
Tt.  3,  $  30),  who  deecribea  tbo  paaa  aa  aetwUj  ckaed  by  a 
fortifled  gate,  a  measare  wbidi  might  have  been  easily 
adopted 

The  only  other  line  of  communication  in  general  use 
between  the  northern  and  southern  lagiooa  bordering  on 
the  Caucasiia,  ia  that  which  aUrta  tbo  aaatan  extremity  of 
the  range,  wbore  ila  oAboela  deaeend  to  tbe  shores  of  the 
Caspian.  This  passage  presenta  almost  no  natural  diffi- 
cultieo,  the  mouataiua  for  tho  most  part  not  doscendiog 
nearly  to  the  sea,  the  shores  of  wbieb  are  everywhere  flat 
andlow.  Inoooptacaoalj  doean  naigaof  hills,  branching 
off  from  tbo  mora  loflj  waasM  of  tbe  chain,  descend  to 
within  a  short  distance  of  tho  Ca  ;  i  u;,  so  us  to  admit  of 
tbe  interval  being  closed  by  a  fortitied  wall,  which  was  in 
former  times  carried  up  the  heights  to  the  west  for  a  con- 
sidarabJo  distance.  Tbe  site  is  still  guarded  by  a  small  fort 
and  tbo  town  of  Derbend,  but  tbe  adjoining  hills  are  not 
of  a  precipitous  or  impracticable  character,  so  that  tho 
obetaclee  pre»cntccl  by  this  pass  are  merely  of  a  military 
kind,  and  there  ia  nb  difficulty  in  the  construction  of  a 
road  or  railroad  along  this  line,  which  has  been,  indeed,  in 
all  ages  tbe  natonl  highway  by  which  nations  north  of 
the  Caucasus  have  entered  Georgia  and  Persia.  Thus  we 
are  told  by  Herodotus  (i.  1U4)  that  it  waa  by  this  route 
that  tim  ScTtUanapaaalnted  into  Madia  in  tbo  7tb  oontoi7 

On  tbe  other  band  tbe  weetem  portion  of  the  Caucasus, 
where  it  abut.t  upon  tho  Black  Sea,  affords  no  natural 
passage  along  the  coast,  the  nnderfalls  of  the  chain  descend- 
ing  BO  steeply  to  the  sea,  and  being  so  ngged  and  broken, 
as  well  as  densely  covered  with  forest,  as  to  predade  the; 
existence  of  any  practicable  route  on  this  side.  It  is 
certain,  indeed,  that  Mithridatcs  the  Great,  when  hard 
pressed  by  Pompey,  succeeded  in  forcmg  his  way  with  an 
army  from  Colchis  (Mingrelia)  to  the  Cimmerian  Bospoma, 
along  this  line  of  coast,  but  the  same  Greek  writers  who 
recorded  this  wonderful  march,  dwelt  largely  upon  tbe 
difficulties  that  lie  encountered.  In  modern  times  tho 
Russians,  daring  their  long  contest  with  tho  Circa&sians, 
established  a  continuous  system  oC>  forte  or  amall  fortified 
posts  along  the  whole  of  this  line  of  coast,  from  .\napa  to 
Sokhum  Kaleh ;  but  these  have  now  been  almost  ail 
abandoned,  and  tba  ooDimnnicationa  are  maintaiued  as* 
clu.<ivoIy  by  sea. 

Clxmatc  and  A'atural  Prod uetietu.— Tin  chain  of  tilO 
Caucasus  is  situated  between  45*  and  1"'  ?0'  N.  lat.  Tt 
therefore  corresponds  in  general  jK>8ition  rather  with  the 
Apennines  and  the  Pyrenees  than  with  the  Alps.  But 
from  ita  character  as  a  great  barrier  extending  acion  from 
sea  to  ECU,  it  oonititutea  the  limit  betwoan  two  rfinsataa 
wbicb  didat  V017  wide^  from  ana  Miotbae  Tba  gtaat 
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atcppu  and  plains  of  Hauia  on  tho  nortli  tide  of  Iho  cLaiii 
are  open  to  tho  cold  winds  of  tho  north,  and  partake  to  a 
gnsat  extent  of  the  Mveritj  of  a  Basitian  winter ;  while 
tlM  ttUitj*  of  louritiA  and  QeongiA  oa  th»  aoathem  aido 
ara  dielterail  hy  tlte  Tiat  moantain  wall  to  tfw  oorth  of 
them,  and  thcaco  enjoy  a  clitnuto  more  in  accordance  with 
tbair  aoutlierly  latituda.  Thm  Ti&im,  though  gituatod  at 
aM^lt  of  about  1500  feet  abore  the  aea,  baa  a  ni<.'an 
tnipmtan  «i  66\  and  Kateli  of  n»on  than  69*.  The 
•vonge  ifMltr  temperatDio  of  TiflU  doao  not  fall  Mow 
36°,  and  that  of  Kut.-aa  ia  not  less  than  42  S'. 

But  a  still  more  remarkable  contrast  is  that  preacDt«d  by 
the  varying  amount  of  rainfall  in  tho  different  portiona  of 
tbo  cbaio,  according  to  tbeir  diataneo  from  tiio  Black  Soa. 
Wbile  tbo  xmtnfaU  at  Tdlli  dooa  not  oieoad  90  ioebea.  it 
iirnniir'i  to  more  than  57  inches  at  K:itr.:5,  mrl  r.ct  leas 
tL.ii:  GZ  inches  at  Redut  Kalch  on  tho        shjre  near  Poti- 
The  effects  of  these  great  varia!:  jii  s  m  tli  '  meteorological 
cooditiooa  of  tho  countriea  adjoining  tho  Caucasua  are 
■atanDj  aCriking  aad  strongly  marked,    Whatever  be  the 
contrasts  presented  by  the  two  sides  of  the  Alps,  they  are 
far  more  remarkable  in  the  Cancasua.    This  is  cspcciaUy 
the  case  with  tho  south-western  valleys  and  slopes,  whero  a 
great  amount  of  rain  is  combined  with  a  warm  tempera- 
tare.    Hence  all  this  part  of  the  mountain  country  is 
eharacterizcd  by  a  luzorianco  of  vegetation  to  wkich  no 
parallel  can  be  found  in  Europe.    Magnificent  forats  dotbe 
t^iL  mountain  siileti  and  extend  down  quite  to  tbo  eea  ; 
wbilo  the  rich  valley,  or  rather  boain,  of  tiie  Kion  equals 
any  part  of  Italy  in  fertility,  and  is  capable  of  prodndng 
all  kinda  of  cropa  tbat  flouiak  in  tho  Italian  plaina  But 
M  tho  trBToOor  poaeo  inland  towards  Tiflia,  ke  •■  atniek  by 
tho  change  that  takeo  place  after  crossing  tbo  compsi  ntivr  ly 
trifiing  range  of  thsBuram  Mountaina.    Arid  upland  plan  » 
and  patched  hiU-sides  take  the  place  of  tbc  rich  verdure 
and  laxnriantfonata  of  loieritia  aiMil£ingi«Ua.  ▲  aimilar 
dtange  ia  oloeiTed  te  the  higher  r^ou  of  tha  neuntaiaa 
on  crossing  the  Mamisson  Pass,  which  separates  tho  bead 
waters  of  the  Ardon  from  those  of  the  Rion.    While  the 
▼alleya  west  of  thia— especially  that  of  the  upper  Ingur,  or 
Saanottk— are  «overod  with  tbo  licbost  Tqg^tatioo,  tkoao  on 
tibo  otliar  aide,  the  valleyB  of  tho  AidoB  and  Terek,  are 
almoat  wholly  bare  of  trees,  and  present  only  mountain 
elopes  covered  with  grass,  where  they  are  not  sheets  of  bare 
rock.    Tha  extensive  pine  forests,  which  conatitnte  so 
important  a  feature  in  tha  acenaiy  of  tho  Alpa,  are  almost 
wbollf  wanting  in  the  Oaneiaoa,  or  at  laaat  of  only  partial 
and  occasional  occurrence  ;  and  tbo  description  given  by 
Mr  Freahfield  of  the  scenery  of  tho  Terek  above  Kaibck, 
that  it  presents  "  trcelusa  valleja,  bold  rocks,  slopes  of 
forbidding  steepneaa  (even  to  eyea  acooatomod  to  thiiae  of 
llw  Alps),  and  rtone-boflt  rillagea,  aeareely  distingniahaUo 
from  tho  neighbour) "ij:^  rrnr',"  will  apply  with  little  varia- 
tion to  all  tho  valleys  tiiiit  fua  northward  from  the  central 
chain.    But  it  tlu  general  scenery  of  these  valleys  be  doll 
and  onintercsting,  there  la  a  marked  exception  in  the  deep 
gotgea  by  which  in  moet  cases  their  waters  make  their  eaeape 
through  the  northern  lateral  ridge.    Tbcso  defiles  are 
pronounced  by  competent  judges  to  bo  far  superior  in 
grandeur  to  anything  of  tho  kind  to  bo  found  in  the  Alps; 
that  of  Dariel  has  been  already  described,  but  the  leas  known 
gOtgea  of  the  Toberek  and  tho  Umch  are  considered  by 
neent  travellers  to  be  still  more  striking  and  marvellous. 
Lt  ihe  same  time  the  snowy  ridges  and  peaks  of  the  central 
chain  ore  said  to  suq^iaw  those  of  the  highest  portions  of 
the  Alps  in  boldness  and  pictureaqueneas  of  outline,  as  well 
ai  in  steepness  and  apparent  inaccessibility,  as  much  as 
lhaj  do  in  aboolata  akvatioB.  On  tho  whola  it  majr  be 
•afdr  MMrtaddiat  tho  OaofliHU  pfoaeBii  cItnaHaaato  ^0 


chain  within  such  comparatively  easy  r^ch,  and  that  it 
wdl  yoAr  by  year  become  better  known  and  more  frequeotly 
visited.    The  vegetation  of  iL;  C  ucasns  is  in  general  not 
matedallir  different  fnnn  that  of  tha  monntain  ofaaina  of 
Central  Earope.   Tbo  eztonaiva  foreata  that  doChe  its 
flanks  aro  composed  entirely  of  the  ordinary  European 
truus,  among  which  the  oak,  the  beech,  the  elm,  at:d  the 
alder  are  the  most  prevalant,  hot  a  poonliar  character  in 
imparted  to  them  hj  tbo  daaao  nndeifrowtb  of  cbododon- 
drons,  axaleaa,  boz<tvaaa,  and  boieti,  as  wdl  aa  bj  tho 
hngo  climbing  moBsca  of  ivy,  clcDiatts,  nnd  wild  vine, 
which  attain  to  a  height  and  site  wholly  unlike  anything 
to  bo  seen  in  Western  Europe.    Fruit  trees  of  variona 
kinda  abound  on  the  lower  alopsa  of  the  hills,  wheio  tha 
plnm,  ihe  peach,  tho  apple,  and  tho  pear  are  fonnd  wild, 
as  well  as  tho  walnut,  which  is  extensively  grown  it;  tho 
cultivated  regions,  where  it  combines  with  tho  piano  aud 
tho  lime  troo  to  form  ono  of  the  chief  ornaments  of  the 
landscape.    The  wild  animals  found  in  the  Caocasos  aro 
for  the  moat  part  the  same  with  those  of  the  moontaittoaa 
regions  of  Central  Europe,  while  others  point  to  a  tmnsi- 
tion  toward  tho  zoolc^cal  character  of  Asia.    Thus  wlulo 
it  has  the  hear,  tho  wolf,  tho  w  ild  boar,  the  Jyux,  in  common 
with  tho  Alpa,  the  jackal  is  not  nnfrcquent  on  iia  Bouthem 
side,  the  hyjena  is  alao  fouad,aadlBopaida  are  occasionally 
killed.    Tigers  do  not  appear  to  bo  over  found  in  tlie 
Caucasus  proper,  though  they  are  killed  from  time  to  time 
in  tho  di.stricts  of  Lenkoran  on  tho  Carpian,  eouth  of  tha 
mouth  of  tbe  Kur.    The  ibex  or  bouqaetin,  as  veil  aa  the 
chamois,  abounds  among  the  higher  aummits  of  the  range, 
and  with  thorn  ia  fonsdl  tho       goal  (Gafra  jBgagrmt}, 
an  d  a  Bpccies  of  monlBoB  or  wOd  sheeob   Theea  vast  foreeta 
f  the  western  n;r  ^ :    till  afford  aholtcr  to  the  aurochs  or 
l  uropoau  bison,  which  now  exists  hero  alone  in  a  truly 
wild  atate.    It  may  boBontioned  alao  that  the  southern 
alopoo  of  tbo  CSannaaa  ara  tha  nativa  oonntry  of  the 
pheasant,  whiehderhraalla  naine^  aa  well  aa  fta  origin,  from 
tho  River  "Riasia. 

Cfo/o^y.— Tbe  geology  of  the  Caucasus  is  still  but 
imperfectly  known,  though  the  long-continued  labours  of 

Dr  Abkh  have  Uuown  mach  Ugbi  on  tha  anl^oet,  and 
enabled  na  to  tmea  at  all  ovmta  its  general  ontOnoa. 

Throughout  tbe  most  lofty  part  of  the  chain,  from  be)ouJ 
lUbnix  on  tha  west  to  Kazbek  on  the  east^  the  central  ridge 
ia  oomposed  of  rocks  of  a  granitio  character ;  in  great 
part  indeod  of  para  gnnita>  Immediate^  atyoining  thia 
granitio  ana  an  ftnnd  netattorphio  rocxa  of  the  nnml 
character, — mtm ''rh:''t?i,  tnlc-srhists,  <tc.,-  beyodd 
tbcso,  agaiu,  cliy-slutjja  and  schists  of  imcerLaiu  age.  The 
great  limestone  masses  that  form-tlio  secondary  chains 
on  each  side  of  the  central  range  (which  rise  to  a  height 
<rf  10,000  to  12,000  feet)  are  eonaidored  hf  Dr  AUeh  to 
belong  to  tbo  Jurassic  formation,  wbilo  tho  flanks  and 
nndcrfalls  of  the  mountains  on  both  sides  are  comi>08cd  of 
Cretaceous  strata,  and  these  are  again  succeeded  by 
Tertiary  marls  and  sandstones,  extending  around  the  hw 
of  the  chains,  and  fonuBg  ita  loweat  declivitiaa,  Thia 
suocesaion  of  the  strata  may  be  observed  with  great  regn* 
larity  and  distinctness  on  the  north  side  of  tbe  range,  and 
is  found  on  the  aoatbatn  aida  alao^  thoo^  mora  diaturbed 
and  irregular. 

The  principal  disturbaaoa  on  tha  north  side  is  eanaad 
by  the  protmaion  of  Uie  two  great  masses  of  Qbnu  and 
Kazbek, — both  of  them  of  decidedly  volcanic  origin,  and 
(geologically  speaking)  of  comparatively  recent  dale,  ThejT 
are  oompoaed  principally  of  trachyt«,  but  send  down  aliO 
vast  streama  of  basaltic  lavas,  which  form  a  allikipg 
feature  in  tb«  Bceiiai;f  of  (he  vaUqpa  beneath  thML 

The  rcgularitj  of  atnuCoia  whkli  aaj  ba  aoeailered  aa 
pervading  tha  whole  «f  iUa  omtnl  nam  of  flw  Ouuaaaa 
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diaapp«an  tlmoct  entirely  u  one  passes  eastward  of  tLo 
ILMbek.  Though  ths  axis  of  elevation  still  prcBerres  verjr 
aneh  tb»  ubm  geuenldiiection  from  north-woat  to  Miotb> 
east,  the  fondamontal  granitic  ridge  is  altogether  wautisg ; 
and  even  tlie  highest  summits  of  the  range  ore  composed 
of  calcareous  elalca  aud  sandstones,  which  were  8Ui>i«oHcd 
hy  earlier  geologists  to  belong  to  the  Paimozoio  period,  but 
MB  nri^ed  hj  Dr  Abicb  to  a  much  later  age.  Even  the 
bftj  iwmiiiita  of  Sefaadi  D«gli  (tbe  ^iaot  «!  Uw  £art«rn 
Cancanu)  are  compoeed  of  •  dolomitie  liowtaae,  «iueh 
•ppeani  lo  belong  to  tho  Keocomiaa  era.  To  the  same 
period  tnajr  probably  be  referred  tho  greater  port  of  the 
iiinestones  and  shales  which  oonstitute  the  siugnlar  plateaux 
of  Dagfaestao  alnad/  deacnbed.  But  from  tbe  groat 
tauatj  cf  organic  nnum  tlia  detonmnatioa  of  Hhcir  age 
is  a  qnestion  or  much  difficult}-. 

The  mineral  richee  of  the  Cuucasua  aro  Btill  in  great 
measure  unexplored.  Iron  and  copper  ores  are  kuown  to 
oiMt  in  abundance  ;  and  coal  is  found  in  the  TtUej  of  the 
Kmbo^  as  wall  as  in  the  upper  vaUcj  of  tlio  RioQ.  Bat  as 
U  bolooga  to  the  Jurasbio  end  not  to  tho  tnn  Tir 
boniferouB  age,  it  is  doubtful  to  what  eztont  it  may  prove 
prodDCtivo.  'llie  remarkable  springs  of  nr.phtha  near 
Baku,  wliieh  have  lon^  boeu  known  m  unolgact  of  intonat 
and  ■  ■aiiotvaijr  df  tho  fin  wonhippapib  an  uv  tuned 
to  account  for  At  attaoftetuio  of  ptttdouB  on  %  hige 
acale. 

It  has  already  been  observed  that  glaciers  exist  on  a 
mat  ocalo  in  the  Caucasus,  but  th^y  ore  confined  to  a 
mfgbet  doTatkm  tkaa  in  tho  Alpa.   Kotwitbataading  the 

vm^t  mass  of  glacier  and  perpetual  s&ow  which  exists  in 
tbe  Central  Caucasus,  uono  of  the  Literal  glaciers  descend 
below  7000  feet  on  the  southuru  side  of  the  range  ;  while 
tk*  lowest  point  reached  by  any  of  thoee  on  the  northern 
•ulo  is  not  Mknr  5700  feet.  But,  as  in  tho  csso  of  all  tbe 
prindpil  mountain  chains  of  Europe,  there  is  abundant 
evidence  of  the  glaciers  having  once  been  much  more  ex- 
Icnsirc  and  h^vitig  descended  to  a  much  lower  level  in  the 
valleys  than  they  at  present  occupy.  At  the  same  time  it 
maj  bo  observed  that  there  ia  a  total  wlbaum  in  tba 
Caucasus  of  those  lakes  which  form  so  conspicoou  a  feature 
in  the  country  on  both  sidea  of  the  Alps,  and  which  are 
supposed  If  nauj  gaok^ata  to  ba  coiwiBrtad  lidi  facial 
action. 

Ethnnlngy. — The  ethnology  of  the  Caucasus  is  still  far 
from  thoroughly  knowa  ifnm  tho  aarV«at  times  it  has 
been  noted  as  tbe  region  where  the  greateat  diversity  of  tribes 
and  languages  existed  within  the  smallest  epacc  (llerodut., 
i.  203).  Pliny  tells  us  that  no  Ism  liiaa  IJO  diilereut 
interpreters  were  required  by  the  Greek  traders  at  Dio- 
renriaa,  the  port  where  all  the  tribea  of  the  neighbouring 
mountains,  as  watt  aa  the  more  remote  aationa  of  Ao 
interior  uni  dto  congregate,  while  others  mi.^d  tho  number 
to  300  (PUn.,  U.  Jf„  vi  5,  S  15).  This  is  of  course  a 
j;reaianggaratioOk  but  it  ptovea  the  fact  that  there  existed 
thaiv  aa  at  tho  preaent  oiy,  an  ostnordtnary  number  of 
races  speaking  diflforrat  and  in  many  caaeo  wholly 
dissimilar  dialects.  The  nsnarchca  of  modern  scholara 
have  thrown  considerable  light  upon  the  subject,  and 
cuaUed  na  at  lent  to  dasaifjr  diMa  difEmnt  tribea  in 
certain  gioupa  or  famiiiea. 

L  The  GBOROtAir.  sr.  ae  fhey  are  sonatiniM  tcrmod  by  Bwdam 
Wfiten.  th«  Ksrtalinian  tHbrt,  from  their  Bpeakiog  •  languaffa 
by  themMlTM  KarUL    ThtM  srs  In  all  i>rob«bllity  ths 


tlia  vonr  foot  of  tho  main  run,  and  occupy  the  eatMdfb  tal^fl 
ol  IkaifLAVtia  and  liia  aiuuea  atill  iurtiicr  eaat.  ' 


darnDdsatS  e(  ths  people  called  by  Grvek  writers  Iberiao^  who 
VMS  la  poaMMlaQ  of  the  eooatry  south  of  the  Caacacat  at  tbe 
flarlieat  period  of  vhkh  vshavs  say hiatocieslsMoaat  Tbsnsme 
of  Oeurgiaa  is  eomparativily  agdaln,  hut  Its  «di|iB  Is  nnltnewa. 
To  thk  Uunlly  b«long  — 

J.  Ths  GrusiaTit  or  (V-  -^/i  mi  propnr,  who  inhabit  tbs  vbole 
cgualii  sart  of  ths  Snrani  moantauu  down  to  the  lovlsad  steppes 
flfOeKvirXui;  IbtyixtMdelioupthe valli^ertheAiagMte 


%  Thm  Jnmitiaiu,  who  sxtoDd  from  tit*  watHHsd  of  the  Soram 
nooataias  westward,  tawladleg  the  valieys  sf  ths  Jtlon  or  I'haaia, 
and  its  trtbataiy  the  Qaidlhai  Their  westm  Unilt  b  ths  Xsusf 
qosli.  which  stpaiaiss  Asm  flam  tbe  Miajtnlismi 

S.  Tbe  UiHgnliant,  who  extend  from  tbe  Zeneaqnali  on  the  SSSt 
to  tha  Ingor  sod  the  Blaok  8aa  on  tbe  weat,  wixile  tbe  lower  ooutiN 
of  the  Rion  may  be  oonaidaiwi  as  eonalitutin^  their  limit  on  Uie 
aontli.  Both  tbeae  nationa,  tboogh  long  poliueally  iudriieuUcnt  of 
tlM  Georgtaiia,  sr«  auduul>t«dly  of  coguitte  tacc,  aud  siKudt  kindred 
dialecU 

4.  The  OvrUmt.  a  tinall  pcoil*  occQm'loff  the  etiiji  of  land  bo. 
twoon  tho  Klon  and  tha  mounUima  ou  tl.o  iioutb,  wlucll  form  tlie 
frontier  between  Kuada  ami  Tarkt-y  Thi-.u  language  abow?  tlirtu 
to  be  of  Gcorgiaa  race,  but  they  a  *  ^  Jr  connected  with  Uie  Laz 
or  Iab,  a  tnoo  that  liihiitiita  the  atikMHiDg  mifflntiint  within  tbe 
Turkiab  territor}-,  wbr  :<:  th  y  woie aH«B4y  astthsl  uudsT  tha  aaaw 
of  l4«i  Id  the  time  of  Simlxx 

5.  The  Suaniam  or  Suanetuina,  who  occupy  the  oppcr  TalUy  of 
the  Ingur,  abore  tha  coiifiin-i  of  Miii^lia.  Tbcy  are  a  mid  and 
semi.barbaroua  mountain  tritw,  who  havu  only  bituly  K'cii  brought 
nnder  aubjecUon  to  tbe  Kumiaait,  and  ar«  ittdl  lett  in  a  cundiUou 
•f  ssmi-isdopeBdaDoei.  But.  from  the  nattuml  beaaty  of  tbeii 
eouatiy.  Slid  its  proximity  to  the  highest  ranges  of  tho  Csocsstta, 
ihey  hava  atlnwisd  maeh  atlsatioa  nam  leesat  Intdlan.  Thty 
are  eoBsidsnd  te  bsloBg  to  tiw  saaw  noe  with  llwir  aslddmBn 
ths  Oeorgians  and  MiagrtUaas ;  though  thoy  hare  exiatedlWna  a 
very  lemots  period  ss  a  sspsiats  tribe,  being  already  DrntioMd 
an Jer  the  uuna  of,  Sooaaa  «r  auaai  by  Strabo  and  Pliny,  in  wboeo 
time  they  were  ons  ef  ths  aiost  powerful  nations  in  the  Caucaaua. 
Tti«ir  language  la  a  cognate  dialect  with  ths  Georgiau  and  Ui^ 
grvlian.  but  prcKnta  rery  roat^al  difTerenoei. 

II.  Tbe  aecood  priniKpal  group  of  the  Caucaalan  moants{aeei% 
and  that  which  baa  of  late  yeara  attracted  tbe  most  attention  of  any, 
i»  that  of  th«  Tch«rki?i»e»  or  CiRCAsntANitfa  ttama  of  Rnaaian  origin), 
wbo  nnUl  wilhm  a  few  yean  [mat  coiisCitut«ii  the  whole  popttlatiuD 
of  the  Wuttrn  ('iuniutus  oit  both  aide*  of  tb«  BMOBtsia  cbatB. 

Thry  were  en  "ij  l  J>  1  into  nomaroufi  tribes*  bot  may  lo eaMtdstsd 
aa  bi'longinR  to  three  priedpal  divisioni. 

1.  Tho  C'lreoaeiaiu  propur  who  de^ipiiatc  tlnm.-ii-h  os  by  tho  name 
of  Adighi,  mid  who  formerly  occupied  llio  w  hole  coiit  ol  the  lUju  k 
Sea  from  llic  i)cigiil>ourho<xi  of  Aijap.i  to  I'lizunt.i,  ^  ]  ;!  j 
northern  ilopea  of  the  mouAtaiua  tuwaul«  the  KuUiu.  it  waa  thix 
people  wbo  so  long  fixed  tbe  attention  of  all  Europe  bj  thdr  long 
oontinned  atrugglea  against  the  Burnisn  power,  vrliicL,  however, 
ended  ia  their  eeoviato  sabjngatkn  in  1894.  fiat  tbst  erent  waa 
foUowed  hy  a  whslassls  cndgr^ioB  of  ^  dnssskaik  who  quitted 
their  coBBtiy  to  ths  aumber  «t  400,000  CWt  acesiaiaf  to  olbar 
aeeoaats,  aesrly  MM>,000)  aoule,  and  settled  iatas  AftraiiprevlBesa 
«(  the  Tnrkish  empir«.  The  effect  of  thla  enijnetiea»  without  s 
Biseedent  in  modem  biitory,  baa  been  to  leave  UM  Whols  country 
between  the  Cancaaos  and  tha  Black  Sea,  for  a  distance  of  nearly  SOO 
mile*,  almost  abaoiutely  without  iohabitanta,  except  the  amall  acttla* 
menta  of  the  RuiaiaCB  at  Xoro  Boaaiik,  Tuapse,  end  SukbtUB 
Kaleh. 

3.  Tbe  WM-Aanaiu,  a  tribe  occupying  the  coast  eijitward  from 
ritztmta  to  theounfiiica  of  Mingrelia.  They  are  t:nilnul>tr<lly  a  kin> 
drcd  ric<!  •with  the  Circassbns,  tlioWKh  dewribed  «s  iu  all  m<pcrtj 
inferior  to  tliero.    Tbcir  mjuiU'i^  hjvc  albo  Itcn  thinned  to  a  great 

extent  by  eniifrTRtiojj,  MnLis  iIklt  l  ist  abortive  attempt  at  iuaurrec- 
tion  in  1SC4,  no  that  vJii;  i:iten^'r  uf  the  «oiiatiy  ttimsviy  oecuiMl 

by  tLi-m  is  now  aluiifet  uiiuibiliiti-d. 

3.  The  KabaiduMf,  w  ho  ludd  the  country  north  of  the  main  i-bain 
of  tho  Caucasus,  from  t!io  valley  of  the  Kiibau  to  t!.at  cf  ijjii  Ttri-k, 
and  extcuding  quite  Jo»'u  to  the  stcpj_K:»  on  the  uoitb.  ThouRb 
ruaembltsg  the  otiicr  Circasttian.s  iu  language  ajid  m.Mrierii,  uul  iiko 
tlieib  profeaaing  the  Mahometan  religion,  they  never  offervd  any 
very  aerious  oppoaiUon  to  the  EotaiaB  snua,  aud  have  long  K-ui 
peaceful  aubjecu  vt  the  llwisn  saspltb 

III.  Adjoining  Hu  Cbeamlaa  nose  eu  the  ssst^  end  oeenpywa 
tbe  very  centre  of  the  Caucaaian  rsage,  are  tha  CtHUnv%  aa  isolsttd 
race,  differing  both  in  langua^  and  bi  eustoms  ftwu  their  neUbhattn 
•aallsfalsB.  Their  country  u  traversed  by  the  great  highroad  acrsis 
Ihs  CsagSSM.  which  haa  bronght  them  atpetially  under  the  obeervs* 
tion  of  travellers,  and  many  coujccturea  have  been  formed  with  re- 
gard to  their  original  and  ethnic  afliuitiriL  It  ii,  bowercr,  ronclu- 
aively  proved  that  they  are  an  Ar\an  >«rc,  and  tluir  language  has 
considerable  affinity  with  tbe  Medo.Per.  .an  branch  of  that  family, 
klany  wscmMinces  h«*e  been  traced  In  thi  ir  manners  and  eustoma 
with  those  of  tlie  Cvmiin%  and  aomo  wnters  have  ii;i)it>rni<d  them 
to  be  a  miuiint  of  the  Cotba,  while  othem  U'f^rd  liiem  as  the 
ri;pp:s<!ntjti^x:>  of  the  Alan!,  who  jiUycd  so  conjjncuuus  a  jiart  to- 
wania  the  ilo^  of  th*  Romau  empire  ;  but  tlii"!«  is  no  real  founda- 
tion for  either  tlicory,  aud  the  cvidini:e  of  their  lan^Tiaj^e  aefoii 
decisive,  that,  though  belonging  to  tbe  great  Arjau  faiiuiy,  tbr^ 
han  BOfpccial  oflaTty  vlth  the  Oamaak  er  Tru tonic  branch  of  It. 
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_  Dm  prised 

l&mA  afanutiAff  of 
ItM  aUTamtt,  ua  ia 


fhw  Mil  thamwlvet  Ircn,  tlM-auiM  OmtM  bdsf  that  tppUad 
ts  mm  by  the  GeorgMBk.  Soma  of  than  an  Mahomatna,  vbil* 
the  greater  part  profea*  Chriatiaoitf,  bat  retain  manj  of  th«ir  pa^u 
rites  And  castoma,  aud  are  in  fikct  etiU  more  thaa  half  jpagana. 
They  bold  the  upper  raUey  of  the  Tervk.  down  to  tlwfMiOfSwiai, 
ai  well  aa  the  moantain  tract  to  ihc  wot  of  it,  M  Ihr  M  tt*  hmi 
v/AlfT*  of  the  Ardon  and  the  MimiMon  T'lua. 

IV.  Thn  TcHFTrnRNa,  a  people  who  inhabit  the  northern  alopes 
of  the  Ett5tcrn  (-'bucajtui,  fit^udiiiff  down  Ui  thr  Tkllsy  nf  the  Trmk, 
They  adjuin  tlse  Kibariana  &nd  Osactcs  on  tho  wr»t,  end  iLi! 
Lei^hUn*  tnwArdt  th«  awuth,  bat  do  not  extend  np  to  the  highest 
iccessei  of  \.h«  nnsf.  Thfj  pfof«M  tba  MahocDetaii  reli^OB,  and 
■peak  a  language  dutinct  from  all  othan,  of  which  it  la  mid  that 
then  are  mora  than  twenty  dlalMrta,  thoudi  <Mrwhol*ftfditioB 
b  not  cttiDatod  at  mom  thu  1»0,000  moL 

T.  n*  l«wtiii% 
•lltiMidhaUlnli«r 
Btny  pattj  iill)!^  ipmkiDC  dlalaeti 

■omoeMi,  IttomU^ndkaUyilitiiietlaifaagML    Their  chief  awt 

b  in  tho  hi^  moontain  ngion  axtaadinc  eaatwaida  from  ICaibek, 
and  Inelnding  all  tha  highaat  annunita  o(  the  range  aa  far  aa  Baba 

Dagh  ;  but  they  occupy  alao  the  iontheni  dacliTitiaa  of  the  moan- 
tain »  towards  ttie  Talleya  of  the  Alarun  and  the  Knr,  aa  well  aa  the 
ragged  mountain  tract  of  Da^heataa  towarda  the  north -«a«t  between 
the  centMl  ran^^  and  the  Caapian.  It  waa  theae  wild  moantain  tnbea 
that  ao  lone  ottered  an  DnaraUing  renitanoe  to  the  RuMiivn  arma  ; 
bat  it  ia  aaiij  tliat  the  only  real  bond  of  nnion  amoni.:  -.jv m  w  n,"  i;;r  ir 
dovnlcl  attachment  to  ItlamLnn,  and  that  no  r"iin«tion  of  nro 
nnites  them  together.  Their  ethnic  rslationa  are  certainly  »t>ll 
Tery  obacnre  and  imperfectly  known,  and  it  ii  anppoeed  by  «ome 
ethnologists  that  among  them  may  b«  fonnd  remnanta  of  a  nunilxr 
of  difTerent  nations  and  racea.  But  it  ia  more  probable  that  when 
they  come  to  be  better  known,  ther  will  \t  foand  to  hara  for  the 
moat  pan  a  common  origin,  notwit^tauding  the  remarkable  direr- 
aityoldialectaamkea  amour  tiMm.  A  finr  vatf  aaall  tzibea,  anch 
tha  Udi  and  ua  KafaatM&|  huwam,  ta  ton  an  exception, 
aiadttMoRg  to  MHBlUlrwMMt  IMMk  tka  moat  enltirmted. 
MiNllw1lwwalpaPinria«rttataft««raaI>agh«atan,  ia  that 
of  the  Anna  or  Anil,  wko  a^Jatat  tta  TaMdiaBa  on  tho  north, 
and  extend  from  tbanna  to  tha  aaolnl  dWa.  Thar  are  tha  only 
hm^Uam  Mba  iriut  prafeaa  a  written  kngaaf%  ftarmlch  they  make 
wa  «r  tim  AtaUa  ehancten. 

It  it  onneecaaary  here  to  apeak  of  tha  Tnrco-Tartar 
tribea  that  inhabit  the  border*  of  Daoheatan,  between  the  mountaina 
and  the  Caapian,  aa  well  aa  tt  the  Coeaacka  of  the  Kaban  and  the 
Terek,— all  theae  tribea,  wbotbar  nomad  or  aettled,  being  oaoAned 
aim  oat  wholly  to  the  plalna  aad  itapBaa  that  auraaad  ua  moon- 
taina,  and  not  forming  aar  aowUmtla  taipattwl  Ik  tt*  fofnla- 
tion  of  tha  Cancasaa  itaeUT 

The  ejitlmatM  of  the  nombera  of  these  mountain  trih>e«  are  rery 
rarioua,  and  the  Koanan  official  reports  do  not  distinguish  the 
population  of  the  moantains  from  that  of  the  adjoining  districta  iri- 
eluded  in  the  aame  goremmenta.  But  it  seems  pitihablo  tha^  aince 
the  great  emiKratiun  of  the  Circaaaian  tribea,  the  whola  (Opdltion 
of  the  Caucasus  does  not  exceed  a  million  of  souls. 

Hulory. — The  Caucasus  waa  known  to  the  Oreeka  rrmi;  a  very 
aarijr  peiiod.  Without  referring  to  the  fable  of  the  Argonauti.  Tt 
b  ««WB  that  Oraak  aarigatora  penetrmtad  in  T«ry  early  times  int  > 
ttM  MBOtaat  paita  of  tka  KuiDa,  and  eairiad  on  tiada  with  tha 
pdi&B  «r  <MahH  «h«  aaaa  «Mak  tkw  am  to  tka  ibk 
slhanmtli«raanMb  ornoL  B«i%  ata  aoouvlMt 
J  they  founded  the  floBrlahlng  aettlement  of  Dioaomiai^ 
tba  oaaa  of  which  U  atOl  ntaioad  in  O^m  lakuik  a  tor  miloi 
mtt  flf  Snkhnm  Kaleh.  Henoa  their  attanttoi  aoold  aot  bO  to 
lia  attiactcd  bv  tha  raat  anowy  rang*  of  ^  OragaaB%  and  «a  ftod 
Itaname  alreadr  familiar  to  Jbehyls^  vbo  main  of  ita  "atar-n^h. 
bouring  summita,"  and  tanna  it  tha  moat  lolt;f  of  mountaina  (iVvm. 
VineL,  720).  The  aame  aUtement  ia  repeated  hy  Herodotus,  who 
had  a  clear  conception  of  ita  googranhleal  poaition,  aa  extending 
from  the  Casriian  to  the  Enxine,  and  forming  in  this  direction  the 
limit  of  the  Feraian  empire  (i.  203,  It.  12^  The  mountain  trills 
still  reUincd  their  independence  under  the  tucceasors  of  Alexander, 
and  it  doen  not  »pj"-ai-  that  aoT  conaSderahle  adrance  was  made  in 
the  knowledRB  oi  the-«e  cotinirtBs  till  the  time  of  the  great  Milhri- 
datea,  who  subdued  all  the  nations  up  to  the  Very  foot  of  tho  moun- 
tains, and  even  suri-e«ied  in  making  his  way  with  an  army  along 
the  coast  of  tho  Blatk  Sfa  frnm  Colchis  to  the  Cimmerian  Boaponia. 
His  wars  in  theae  ri  gioD*  were  deB<mV*d  by  aeyeral  Greek  hintoriana, 
and  Strabo,  writing  from  the«*  m«tiTi*f»,  shows  an  ur.jnin'jince 
both  with  the  Caocaaoi  and  the  adjoining  countrie*,  riTuajkal  >  for 
Ita  daantaai  and  aeeniaey.  Pompeir  hau  declined  to  punue  ^liihri- 
dataa  tm  hie  advntaioaa  manh,  and  no  Roman  gaoatal  ever  passed 
tto  CkiDiMi  Hate  Oa  Unpm  lwfa%  hmmr,  tha  toqMnt 


vlibtto 

«liala,vUbA(lt««uiMttoB«Mll»trfbrtarT  UnM  of  Baparaa 
9gmA  wBt  to  itou  ffimiMafwlli—  irtth  <h>  atjjatwwtty  <to 


on  the  MNith  aida  of  tha 


I  north.   Neither  Pliny  nor  Ptolemy,  howerer,  add  mocfa  that  ia 
material  to  the  knowledge  alnady  poaeeased  by  Strabo. 

In  modem  timee  the  ^ief  intereet  in  theae  regiona  haa  ariaen  tnm 
the  long-oontinBad  atrnggle  of  theae  moantain  thbee  against  Rosaia, 
and  the  enerjrr  with  which  the  Circaaaiana  and  Leaghums  eapecially 
maintained  the  contest  for  iiidcfx'ndence  againat  all  the  power  oif 
that  mighty  empire.  From  the  time  of  the  annexation  of  Georgia, 
at  the  comnirncoment  of  tlie  prwnt  century,  it  became  a  great 
object  with  the  Russians  to  obtain  j>rw«"ision  of  the  intermediate 
mountain  country  ;  Vmt  it  »n«  nut  till  the  treaty  of  Adrianople  in 
1829,  by  which  the  Turks  ccJcd  to  the  liu«i»n  Kmpire  tlsoir  nomi- 
nal aoreicignty  orer  the  Caacasim  tribea,  that  their  efforts  aaanmed 
a  ayatematio  form.  Prom  that  period  till  the  year  1869,  ti>e  ooataat 
waa  maintainad  almoat  vtthont  intorraptiafi,  and  with  miaj  •ltor> 
Mtieoa  of  aaooaai.  TIm  Btimiana  had  to  wuwuibi  li— >ani  tfA- 
«d|ta^  tobwiiwteMmaauaHL  to  bom  dtfwm  towta,  aad  to 
toaittk»iadMMaattBCin«f  BvMk  iB«teto  gala  aBall  pectioBa 
of  toiltoj.  Tha  war  waa  to  a  long  time  chiefly  maintained  tha 
Ornawtana  aadar  ttair  aathra  diieft;  and  no  aooner  did  thalroMw 
tiona  relax  in  coaa<v]uenee  of  the  exhaostion  caused  by  a  long  coa> 
tinned  oonteat,  than  a  new  enemy  to  Riuaia  aroac  on  the  ahorea  of 
the  Caspian.  SchamyU  the  moat  devoted  follower  of  tha  heroie 
Kasi  Miillati,  planed  mmsclf,  on  the  death  of  that  chief,  at  tha 
beajj  of  the  Leachiaas.  At  once  the  prophet  and  the  warrior  of  hia 
nir-r,  by  hia  enthuaiasTii  and  bravery  be  soon  gained  tho  confidenoo 
of  tho  tnbea,  and  prevailed  upon  them  to  follow  a  united  and  deter- 
tniruvi  jibiri  of  ai  tlr>n  under  hi"  authority.  His  influence  was  daily 
incrra«-fl,  not  only  by  the  victnrica  which  he  gained,  but  by  tho 
sucefiiaful  ma!:ni-r  in  »bich  he  frequently  delivered  himself  and  his 
ffillowers  from  the  moat  imminent  dan^era.  Hia  own  escape  from 
the  rocky  fortress  of  Achulko,  where  ho  was  compktrly  invested  by 
the  fnrcoe  of  Oneral  Gmbbe,  appeared  both  to  his  own  countrymen 
and  the  rncnsr  slraost  miraculoaa.  The  great  exertiona  which  wcro 
made  bv  the  Kaaatans  in  the  following  ycara  to  reduce  the  tribee  yet 
nnsubdned,  and  thoaa  which  had  riaen  against  their  authority,  warn 
completely  defeatad  by  hia  indebt^Me  actiritj  and  bnveiy.  Ia 
tha  year  liS4S.  when  the  awaMte  tribaa  wan  Ubd  wltb  tba  gia^ 
•at  abnn  ia  oooaMoaaea  of  tta  aiVMMa  «(  Oaaanl  Onbba,  Aa* 
fbnidibb  •>»  waa  «o«alald|y  tetotod  by  BdMnyl  fa  tba  wooda 
«r  It^barf.  fSa  OnaiAB^ator  ^  luanring  tbair  atlaela 
apoB  tha  Buaabaa  fa  tba  aaigjibonrhood  of  the  Black  8e^ 
ultiBwtaly  driran  hack  to  tbair  batneaaea  ;  but  Schamyl  atiU  aa«> 
tinued  to  hia  poaitian  on  the  Caspian,  and  inflicted  eerero 

loeaee  npon  the  araiiea  of  the  enemy.  The  Rusaians  were  evidently 
at  a  loss  bow  to  proceed  againat  a  chief  who  had  baffled  all  thetf 
•chemea,  who  had  been  a  prisoner  in  their  hand^  whose  rocky  home 
had  been  fre<]uently  in  their  poaaeaaion,  who  had  incurred  thi:  moat 
imminent  dangers  and  been  oriven  to  the  greateet  emer^<  ii  «.:)d 
who  waa  ftill  oppneing  them  with  unconquerable  resolution,  watch- 
ing the  progresa  of  their  troops,  cuttinj^  otT  their  auppliea,  and  har- 
awing  them  by  constant  attarloi.  Vanoua  Knsnian  generals  were 
Se  nt  in  aui  ccsEion  to  the  Caucasus,  f.rw  plans  of  action,  defensive 
and  offensive,  were  truni,  but  without  effecting  any  permanent  con- 
queat. 

The  Crimean  "War  n&5*-1866)  pr^ucrd  a  temponu-y  »uJ!jicn»ion 
of  the  efforts  of  the  Ruasiana  in  the  Caucasus  ;  but  after  its  termina- 
tion hostilities  were  recum'd  with  increased  vigour,  both  on  tha 
vAt  of  Circaasia  and  in  Daghestim.  In  the  weatern  diatriot% fadaaiL 
the  contest  never  assumeaany  im^rtant  character,  and  waacantad 
on  by  a  aeriee  of  petty  ezpeditiona  against  tba  Ciroaadaa  aa4 
Abkhaaian  tribea,  who  nerer  acted  fa  ooooef^  aad  ««a  OOBfinid 
to  mbmiaiionoBa  after  tba  otbar.  Hal  tt  waa  act  till  ^yaarlMd 
that  the  Uat  of  theee  wiU  tribaa  wh  ftaaUy  aabdntd,  and  the  com. 
alato  iid^agation  of  tba  Obaaariana  waa  aaeaiid  by  the  amigratian 
of  tto  wbMo  people  to  tiba  Manor  already  notlead.  The  conteM  fa 
Da^MBtaa,  tboagb  tthadaaaaiad  for  a  tfaie  more  formidable  di- 
mmaiona,  )iad  beea  abaady  bcoo^t  to  a  doae.  All  the  efforts  of 
Schamyl  eodd  not  prarent  tha  Suaaiana  from  nfalng  ground. 
Step  uj  atep  they  admanoed  iteadily,  thonah  alowly,  into  the  in- 
tenor  of  the  mountain  country,  and  at  Uat  In  the  winter  of  1858- 
69  made  themselves  masteia  M  Weden,  Schamyra  principal  strong- 
hold,  which  was  taken  bjr  atorro,  and  he  himself  wras  oblip-d  to  ilee. 
This  event  waa  followed  by  the  aubmission  of  n/atiy  tnbea,  and 
tbongh  Schamyl  threw  himself  into  the  apparently  impregnable 
mountain  lastneaa  of  Mount  Ounib,  even  this  waa  (urpriaed  by  tho 
Ruaaian  general  Prince  BiriatinsVi,  and  Sihamyl  himself  made 
prisoner  (Sept.  8,  1859).  From  this  time  the  war  in  tlir  Caucnstia 
Was  Tirtoally  at  an  end  ;  the  mountjiin  triiw*  kut>Tij:ttpd  one  after 
the  other,  and  notwithstanding  some  occaaioiml  jx-tty  nut!jrenlc«. 


cfiudiUon 
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sub- 


appear  to  lis^D  jwiiwed  quietly  Into  the  cf 
jecta. 

It  ia  only  of  late  years  that  we  have  begun  to  obtain  accurate 
Information  concerning  the  mountain  duun  of  theOanoaana  aad  the 
tribee  that  inhabit  it    The  worka  of  the  earlier  trareHora  fa  thia 

of  tba 


ragioD— Pallaa,  Klaproth, 
that  a^iofa  tba  Cancaena,  i 
Mlfa^  aad  an*  4te  afal 
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iVifagi  auiour  du  Caueasc,  5  toU.  Svq,  Pftrij,  1S39-43)  Uhovnt 
maotr  th«  lania  defect  It  vu  not,  ind««d.  tlU  •flcr  Um  crapbto 
vabjngktion  or  |«<HficatloD  of  tb*  iiio-int4kia  tiibM  bf  Bwate  taiil  it 
■mm  poMibla  to  carry  oo  anj  mtaHMtio  MttniiMlkdi  il  tlwlatoilor 
imiiM  of  tin  «Mt  cbAia,  uA  tha  in—datkarfa  Mtestlle  too«' 
iadw  «r  tte  GkMHM  «M  tnt  Ud  te  Ite  ooMtnotiiw  or  tlw 
■BMrtriadl  ■am*  ttdtf  Omim4  <SaiA»  tnm  IW  to  IMHk  ud 
•Ik*  lafettct^Mi  «f  tha  Bat»  iMoIHnf  froa  thtir  UbMin  on  th«  m«1« 
•fl  fUMti  to  M  iaoL  RcMiit  tnvdkn  Ihit*  teted  foaud  tiut 
Um  portions  of  titu  work  relating  to  the  highoi  rmngcs  of  the  Can- 
ttat  nncMU  arc  often  imperfect  or  rrroneoqa ;  bot  the  aome  «(■ 
tb* CM  vith  tlw  bMt  mm  vt  Um  Alp*  until  rtn ktoly.uid  if  our 
btowWif  «r  OtgfMt  Otaeadkn  ehun  U  itiU  fi»  InMor  to  that 
vblah  mi  warn  fomm  of  tha  principal  Eoropaan  rugea.  it  h 
fmlMpanfably  ill  advaaaa  df  fhat  which  w«  have  attained  conceruing 
aojr  othSr  A^atic  moantatni,  except  Ihoae  jiarts  of  the  Himalaya 
which  h»T»  Wn  turreyed  br  finelish  engincere.  Among  recent 
writers  the  one  who  haa  oontiibutea  the  mmt  valiinMo  informBtioQ 
to  A.  Petzboldt,  «ho«e  work  (Dtr  Knukasut,  2  volt.  8ro,  Lpipiir, 
1866)  ia  th*  ino«t  nstful  book  ou  the  ^uVijivt  as  yi-t  iiubli»tn-i1.  Tim 
woiks  of  Dr  Rjildc  slso  supply  Ta)unl)l>i  lilitfnr»L'<  of  a  more  sir'cia! 
»r»f<  de!m!rit  fli«rji-lrT,  Tiie  Woro  rt^-pnt  work  of  Bar<in  Tliirliii.Ttiti 
(  T  li  in  Iht  Caucmttu,  Pirrto,  arvi  Tii: '  ■  [,  ir  Afi't,  Irjinlut-'ii 
into  Knglisb  and  publi»h«d  hy  Hurrny  in  2  vnk  Svo,  1S75)  also 
ooBtalnimorh  n'«-fi:l  mut'ir  in  a  <-'imp«ndioui  an'l  convcniciil  fuiui. 
Mr  Freahfielii's  Joum'y  in  thr  Ctmirt^  Cautattu  aiui  Ba$ha»  (Svo, 
taond.,  lM9i  i<  tot  ^iirrcly  a  mrord  of  hia  personal  experieocea,  but 
aa  tmportaiit  rontnbut'.on  to  oar  lcnow!eiij^  of  tho  hiftheet  rvgiona 
a/  the  central  chni"  uhirli  h>:  in?  thu  first  Ui  fxplcro.  Hih  .-xniiljilrt 
haa  heen  alrrmiy  folloeii  by  II r  (Jrove,  wlio  his  cie»--r.l!«'i  aomo 
porUoiu  of  tho  moantairn  not  risitci  by  Mr  Krcalifi^Id  (  T>t^  Frosii/ 
Caiuxsjui,  dfo,  LoQil,  1B7S),  and  there  cux  h-  littk  doabt  thAt  auc- 
ceaaira  explorer*  of  a  similar  stamp  will  ao<.n  make  oa  a«quaintad 
»iUi  ^  izunost  racaaaea  of  the  Central  Cancaaua.  (£  H.  B.) 

OAUDBTE,  •  iovB  <rf  Bpain,  u  the  piwbM  of 

Albaceto,  about  ?0  tnilea  north  of  Cartagena.  It  was  for 
merlj  foni&od,  and  cout«uos  a  towD-bousa,  a  prison,  a  school 
of  priiaar;  instnicttoa,  A  Girmtlita  coaTent,  ftod  Mveral 
oUier  raligMoa  iosUtotioDL  Tin  inlMbitMita  it*  vagk^ 
almost  •zelitrifdj  in  ■griealeon  and  fhe  mm^tuA/m  of 
•oaraa  fabrics  fur  home  cunsumpliun.    Population,  6500. 

CAUDINE  FORKS  {Furculce  Caudtnct),  the  name  of 
at)  Italian  valley,  famooa  in  Roman  hiatoiy  MlMconnt  of 
tb9  diaaator  wludi  than  bafaU  tha  Bobhb  amy  dnriqg 
tlie  aaound  Samnito  war,  in  SSt  B.a  Utry  dantibea  lha 
1>  1  as  an  open  space,  grar^sy,  and  well-watered,  com£.lototy 
aurrooiided  by  lofty  aad  thickly-wooded  monntaina,  except 
whion  a  paiaaga  it  afTorded  by  two  narrow  gorgea,  aituated 
oppotita  to  mia  another  Aik.  iz.  e.  21.  It  haa  beaa  naoally 
idontilied  with  the  Val  d'Arpaja,  whieh  is  on  tha  high  road 
between  Bcnoventiun  and  Capna;  and  cutifirniatiou  is 
found  ia  tha  facta  that  tbi^  valley  waa  known  aa  the 
Candine,  and  that  close  by  there  existed  a  village  called 
Forcnlie  (now  Foiohia).  Battbaiaiatba^lauNtomioliiaiTa 
objectioa  that  ihia  Ttttey  doea  BOt  aniwar  to  tha  abova 
description  (which  is  the  only  eufficiont  one  which  we 
posaoiis),  buiag  sarrouodod  by  no  mountains  of  any  eleva- 
tion, and  having  many  outlets.  A  much  more  probable 
tbeoiy  ia  that  which  deolam  it  to  be  the  litUa  vattay 
t«tween  8ta  Agata  and  Ifoiraao,  throtigh  which  Howa  tha 
email  stream  of  the  Isclcro ;  and  which,  as  it  meets  the 
Val  d'Arpaja  Caudium,  would  hav&  an  equal  ngbt  to 
ibo  name  of  C^odine  Fotlca. 

CAVA,  Of  La.  Cava,  •  town  of  Italy  io  tho  pnmnce  of 
Prineipato  Citrertore,  S8  mflea  by  rail  ■oath'Oait  of  Naples, 
with  a  cornniiiQil  populiitiun  of  19,500.  It  in  tho  scat  of 
a  biahopric,  baa  a  catbcdiul  aad  a  diocesan  semiiiaxy,  and 
carries  on  tho  manufacture  of  silk,  cotton,  and  woollen  stufia. 
In  the  vicinity  ia  the  famous  Beaadiotiiia  abbaj  of  l« 
Trinita  della  C^va.  which  was  fottodad  in  tho  1 1th  eentory, 
and  a1nK3t  rivaia  Monte  Couino  in  the  number  and  valua 
of  ito  literary  treaaores.  Its  archi^ea  contain  abuuf  40,UO0 
•apaiato  documoiiti  9t  parchment,  and  more  than  60,000 
manuacripto  on  paper,— of  «hieh  a  ooiralato  iBTsntoiy  ia 
beinff  pabiiahMi  by  Doa  ICIabala  MonaMi  andaf  tkatitto 
cf  CmUm  DifUmtiievt  <awnH»a  Tfaa  libnaj,  in  ifita  of 


loasts  sustaiucJ  within  tho  Ixil  two  eeiituf  lua,  suJl  prcservtji 
a  number  of  rich  and  valiiabk  manuficri))!*,  and  a  collection 
of  aarly  speciniaiu  of  typogiavhy.  Among*  thaso  may  be 
UOBtioiiaa  tha  Coda  L^m  Lemfobantenm,  whicb  data* 
from  the  beginning  of  tho  llth  century  ;  a  ^IS.  copy  of  tho 
Vuigato  of  the  6tk,  on  Isidorus  of  the  i)th,  and  a  prayer- 
book  illoatratod  with  miniatures  ascribed  to  Fn  Ai^gclico 
da  f  iaaola.  (See  Dantiar'a  Jfonatl.  Snudiet.  dUtaha,  and 
two  artidse  in  Aeadmf,  vol  viiL  pp.  SAS  aad  S64,  1875.) 

PAVM'IXAC,  Louis  EtJotxK  (1802-1857),  dictator 
at  I'liris  during  tho  inKurroeii^n  of  Juno  1848,  was  born 
there  in  1802.  His  father  a  metnl)«r  of  the  National 
Cooveolioo,  aad  tlia  family  was  markad  hj  lajmhliicaji 
proeliTitiasi  After  going  throagh  tlie  uul  oooiaa  of 
study  for  tho  military  profession,  he  entered  the  army  in 
iSl'i,  and  fturvc'd  iu  thu  Moriia  in  1828.  VVLua  the 
revolntion  of  1830  broke  out,  he  was  stationed  at  Arras, 
and  waa  tha  fifat  offioar  of  his  regtjsaat  to  declare  for  the 
new  ordar  of  tUogsi  la  18S1  ha  iaennad  tba  diaplaatnto 
of  tho  Government  of  Ix>ui3  Philip [k;  by  joir  inp  in  a  prctp-t; 
agaioat  iLs  reactiouary  tcndeuciua  ;  but  in  is^'S'l  he  was 
recalled  to  the  servico,  and  sent  to  Algeria.  This  con- 
tinned  to  1m  tha  main  ^haro  of  hia  aetivitj  for  siztawt 
years,  tilt  tha  revoltttioa  of  1846;  and  ho  took  an  aotiva 
part,  though  iu  a  Bubordinate  capacity,  in  the  difTercnt 
sicgcA  and  campaigus  by  which  Algeria  waa  gradually 
reduced  andw  nanch  rulei  After  passing  through  almost 
all  tb*  ■monniva  gradea  in  tba  army,  ho  «a^  in  18i4» 
Ttisadto  flwiaiik  of  genaral  of  brigade,  aa  a  nwaid  tor  hia 
skill  and  courage.  When  tho  r  volution  of  Febrtiary  (1848) 
took  place,  tha  Pruvisiooal  Uovcruiuent  appointed  bim 
governor-general  of  Algeria ;  and  they  ahortly  after  offered 
him  tha  poat  of  miniitor  at  war,  which  he  declined.  Oo 
hia  slaedoB  to  Aa  Vational  Assembly,  however,  Cavaignac 
returned  to  Paris.  TVhon  ho  arrived  on  tho  17th  Muy,  he 
found  the  capital  in  an  extremely  critical  .'^tate.  The  social- 
ists of  Paris,  incited  and  organised  by  skiU  nl  leaders,  were  io 
a  atat*  «l  bittar  hoatflt^  to  tba  National  Aasembly,  and  a 
fonnidaUa  buometion  vaa  gtadoallf  matoring.  Tho 
National  Assembly  had  proved  a  bitter  disoppointnieut  to 
them;  for  the  peasant  propnetora,  terrified  by  the  vast 
increase  of  taxation,  and  the  general  uncertainty  of  rovolu- 
tioi^  had  latamad  a  daoidadly  oonserrativa  m^joritj. 
fiararal  eolltslona  had  already  taken  place.  Tlia  eri^  «aa 
at  Wt  1  i  ;  u;  ht  about  by  tho  threat^niod  alMilition  of  the 
national  workshops  {ateliers  naiionaux),  which  the  reason- 
able m^foii^ftf  the  Assembly  was  especially  aoziona  for,  aa 
tba  fiMBMB  vara  baiag  roinad  bj  tha  maintenaMe  in  nttar 
idleDeaa  of  130,000  men.  Bf  tha  SSd  of  Jona  a  fonnidaUa 
insurrection  bad  been  organixed,  and  it  remained  only  for 
the  NatioDal  Aaaeiubly  to  assert  its  authority  by  force  of 
anna.  Cmdgnac,  lint  aa  minister  at  war,  and  then  as 
dictator,  ma  oaUad  to  tha  taak  of  aappnaBing  tha  savott 
It  was  no  fij^t  task,  aa  the  D8ti<wal  goard  waa  doabtfol, 
regular  troops  were  not  at  hand  in  safficicnt  numbers, 
and  the  insurgenta  had  abundant  time  to  prepare  dicm- 
selvea.  Yarionaly  estimated  at  from  30,000  to  60,000 
men,  well  annad  and  wall  oi|anisad,  tbiqr  ooeopied  the 
north-eastern  part  of  tba  dty,  th^  nont  Kno  a&alobing 
from  tho  Pantheon  on  tho  south  of  tho  Seine  by  the  Pont 
St  Michel  to  the  Portea  St  ifartin  and  St  Denia  Resting 
on  the  Faubonrg  Bt  Antoine  as  central  point,  and  threaten- 
ing the  Hotal  da  Villas  they  had  antrenched  tbemaalvea  at 
every  step  babind  formidable  bairieadeB,  and  were  seady  to 
avail  themBclvcs  of  every  odvantago  that  ferocity  and 
despair  could  suggest  to  them.  Cavaignac,  knowing  the 
work  ba  bid  biCoia  bin,  remained  inactive,  notwithstand- 
ing  tbi  ugiBt  wpiMinlatloM  of  tha  oivil  nembai*  of 
QorernmsQ^  tiUasnfficisntngoIarfimMbadbeeneolleetad. 
At  Jiil»  bj  a  ilKnig  owateid  awraiMat  on  tbi  two  Ibaki 
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and  against  tho  cootro  of  Uie  ininrrctit  force*,  he  attempted 
to  diiva  tbem  fraui  <heir  barricades,— with  iMbtSak  anoceM 
for  ioaia  tinft^  m  overy  inch  of  ground  m»  dimtod.  and 

tho  Gorerninont  truops  were  frequuntly  rcpulserf,  til!,  fresh 
regimonla  ornviug,  ho  forced  his  way  to  tho  liacc  da  la 
Bastille,  and  croshed  the  in.<;urTection  in  its  ho&dquartcrs. 
Tbo  coQtecti  vhich  laged  from  the  83d  to  the  moruing  of 
tho  S6th  of  Jvnai,  «aa^  without  donht,  tho  Ueodieet  and 
ino.it  rf^'oliitn  tlio  KtreetB  of  Parie  hnrp  ovrr  Been.  It  la 
calcul.ilcii  tliit  more  Frotichmen  iM  lu  il  thin  in  tho 
bloodiest  battles  of  tho  first  empire. 

CaTaiguao  iraa  severelj  cenaured  by  aome  for  having, 
bf  hw  driay,  allowed  fho  inmmetion  to  gather  head ;  but 
he  was  dn<"larEd  by  an  immcnso  majority  to  hare  deser^-ed 
wtU  of  his  country,  and  continued  to  be  president  ef  tho 
Eiccutive  Committee  till  thec-lection  of  a  regular  president 
of  the  republic.  It  wm  expected  that  the  auffrages  of 
IWieonould  raise  Cavaignac  to  that  position.  But  the 
mass  of  the  people,  and  especially  the  rural  population,  sick 
of  revohitioti,  and  wear)- oven  of  the  moderate  republicanism 
of  Cavoigiuic,  WLTc  anxiotia  for  a  utablo  gOTernment, 
Against  tho  hve  and  a  half  million  votes  recorded  for 
Louis  Napoleon,  Cavaignac  received  only  a.  million  and  a 
half.  Not  without  chagrin  at  his  defeat,  he  withdrew  into 
tho  ranks  of  the  opposition.  At  tho  co»p  cTflat  of  tho  2d 
DecoJiibLT  1?j1,  he  waaarrcBli  l  uI  mil;  lli,:  iilier  mem- 
burs  of  tho  oppo.nition  ;  but  after  a  short  imprisonment  at 
Ham  ho  was  released,  and,  with  his  newly-married  wife, 
lived  lu  retiromool  till  his  death  in  1 657.  Cavaignac  was  no 
statesman,  but  was  a  loyal,  ekilfnl,  and  courageous  soldier,  a 
Cealous  republican,  and  in  every  way  an  honourable  man. 

CAVAILLUN,  a  town  of  France  and  important  railway 
junction  in  the  department  of  Vaucluae,  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Diuraoea^  aboot  1 3  miles  south-eaat  of  Avignon.  The 
town  is  ill4>aj1t  and  dirty,  and  carries  on  •  eoiwiderable 
trade  in  dried  fruits,  madder,  and  other  productions  of  the 
fertile  dutrict  in  which  it  is  situated.  It  has  a  fiue  town- 
house,  an  old  church  of  the  12th  century,  dedicated  to  the 
Titgia  and  St  Yeran,  and  the  mutilated  remains  of  a 
trinnphal  ueb  which  probably  belongs  to  the  time  of 
Constantino.  Numerous  minor  relics  of  tho  I{<iii  i:i  j  i  riod 
have  been  found  to  the  south  of  the  preaeut  town,  on  tho 
tit*  of  the  ancient  Cabell io,  a  place  of  some  note  in  the 
tertitmy  of  the  Gnnm.  In  madiavml  and  modem  history 
the  town  hii  for  tbo  moct  put  followed  the  fortunes  of  the 
Comtat  Venaissin,  in  which  it  waa  included ;  and  down  to 
the  Revolution  it  was  tho  see  of  a  biahop^  and  had  a  large 
number  of  monastic  establishments  PtopalatUNi  in  1872, 
3904  in  the  town,  aad  8034  in  tin  aonmune. 

CAVALCANTI,  Qmi>o,an  TtaHan  poet  and  philosopher 
of  tho  13th  century,  who  died  in  1300.  He  was  the  sou 
of  a  plidottu|jher  whom  Dante,  in  tho  In/emo,  condemns  to 
Kmnant  among  the  Epicureans  and  Atheists ;  but  he  himself 
ma  a  friend  of  the  (nefe  poet,  Bj  marriage  with  the 
daughter  of  Farinata  Ubwti,  be  became  head  of  the 
Ghibellinca  ;  and  when  the  people,  weary  of  continual 
brawh,  aroused  themjwlves,  aod  sought  prace  by  banishing 
the  leaders  of  the  rival  jiartiea,  he  was  aent  to  Eanana, 
where  he  eaoght  a  fever,  of  whieb  |w  died.  CSavaloaoti  has 
left  a  Bamber  of  love  eonnela  and  eaimmf ,  whicb  were 
bononred  by  tho  praiso  of  Dante.  Some  are  simple  and 
graceful,  but  many  are  spoiled  by  a  mixture  of  metaphyaica 
borrowed  from  Plato,  Aristotle,  and  the  Christian  Fathers, 
negr  are  aioatly  in  booonr  of  a  freneb  lad^i  whom  he  calls 
Maadetta.  Hia  Caniem  fAmmre  wee  eztwinely  popular, 
and  viM  frequently  ]>ublished  ;  and  his  complete  poetical 
works  are  contained  in  Qiunti's  collection,  Florence,  1627, 
Venice,  ISSl-S.  Ha  alw  ms^m  io  fMM  ««  pUIOMipbr 
aad  oratory. 

CAVALIER,  J£AN  (c  1680-1740)^  «Im  Umm  «bhf 


of  tlio  Camiaaraa,  was  born  at  Ribaute,  near  Aodnae,  in 
Lower  Longnedoc.  The  date  of  hia  hiitbie  varioaa^j  given 
between  1«79  aad  1685.   It  eooM  berdly  be  ao  hte  aa 

tho  last-Tiaroed  year,  an'!  r:ny  probably  be  assigned  to  tlic 
period  between  1679  and  1681.  He  was  the  sun  of  a 
peasant,  and  in  boyhood  was  employed  first  in  keeping 
sheep,  aud  afterwards  aa  a  boker'a  apjireutieeL  A  piona 
mother  trained  bim  in  the  Kefonned  feitb.  Tbe  peraeen* 
tion  of  Protestants,  which  began  after  tho  revociition  of  the 
Edict  of  Nantes,  and  which  was  carried  on  with  pitilesa 
cruelty  in  tbe  Cevennes,  drove  him  from  his  native  Land  io 
1701,  and  he  took  refuge  at  Geneva.  By  the  drujfmmadet 
of  L^eii  XIV.  tbe  Plotestanta  of  tbe  Cevennes  wrre  at  hurt 
driven  to  revolt  ;  and  Cavalier,  inspired  with  the  ho]>c  of 
being  their  deliverer,  a  hope  which  was  raim-d  to  the  pitch 
of  enthusiasm,  it  is  said,  by  certain  j)rophecies,  returned 
to  his  own  country  in  1702.  Tbe 'insurrection  broke  out 
in  July  of  that  year,  and  Cavalier  was  one  of  tlie  chosen 
leaders.  BoUnd  was  named  generalissimo,  but  Cavalier 
soon  rose  to  share  the  cliief  command  with  him.  rntmincd 
in  arms,  he  displayed  not  only  a  fiery  cuunigc,  but  cxtta- 
ordinary  military  skill.  This  must  have  Ui  n  owiug  to 
some  eat  tent  to  the  eeger  attention  wliieh  lie  Imd  paid, 
wlule  iuepiog  hie  eheep,  to  the  manoeuvres  of  the  troojia 
which  were  stationed  in  his  native  district  Although 
iLl  f\  'mU  de  Dim,  os  the  insurL^oits  wcr  imlled,  numbered 
at  tbe  most  only  3000  men  in  arms,  they  coped 
successfully  again  and  again  wiA  the  much  more  nntntfraoa 
foroee  of  the  king,  and  were  never  entirely  conquered. 
After  eeveral  affairs  Cavalier  changed  the  theatre  of  war 
to  the  Vivarais  ;  and  on  the  10th  of  February  1703  ho 
defeated  the  royalist  troops  on  the  Ardiche.  A  few  dijra 
later  be  waa  completely  defeated  on  the  same  grannd  aad 
was  Buppoeed  to  have  fallen.  But  he  reappeared,  waa 
again  defeated  at  Tour-de  Bellot  (April  30),  and  again 
recovered  himself,  recruit.^  iL  kui.'  lo  him  to  fill  up  th" 
places  of  the  slain.  By  a  long  series  of  successes  he  raised 
hia  reputation  to  the  highest  pitch,  and  gained  the  fall 
confidenea  of  the  people.  It  was  in  vain  that  moca  and 
more  rigorona  measnrcs  were  adopted  against  the  Camisards ; 
in  vain  that  their  mountain  district  was  rrwaged,  sacked, 
and  burned  by  tho  Catholics.  Cavalier  boldly  carried  tho 
war  into  tho  plain,  made  terrible  reprisals,  aad  tbNOteaed 
even  Nlnee  itself.  On  April  16, 1704,  he  encountered  Msr- 
ahal  Montrevel  himself  at  the  bridge  of  Nagca,  with  1000 
men  against  5000  ;  and  though  defeated  after  a  desperate 
conflict,  ho  made  a  successful  retreat  with  two  thirds  of 
his  men.  Marshal  Villars  was  next  sent  against  bim,  and 
instead  of  fighting  propoeed  negotiation.  Roland  reso- 
lutely turned  a  deaf  ear  to  him  ;  bnt  Cavalier  agreed  to 
treat  A  conference  was  held  at  Nlroes.  hostages  being 
given  to  Cavalier ;  and  he  appeared  with  aa  armed  and 
mounted  escort,  which  Vie  dntwn  up  facing  the  guard  of 
the  mMihiii  Tbe  tenne  pvopoeed  were  deferred  to  the 
decislan  of  the  king,  Cavalter  in  the  meanwhQe  retiring  to 
Culvisson.  In  this  place  for  some  days  tho  Cami.iardi 
held  their  meetings  openly,  and  thousands  eagerly  flocked 
to  them.  The  reralt  of  tbe  negotiation  was  that  Cavalier 
received  for  bimedf  a  eommission  with  a  pension  of  1200 
livrea,  and  forbfa  brotfier  a  captain'a  eemmiaaion.  He  wa« 
authorized  X''>  f  .m  a  regiment  of  C  amisards  to  be  sent  to 
Spain ;  aud  liberty  was  restored  to  his  father  and  other 
Proteatant  prisoners.  The  treaty,  which  did  not  include 
any  ^nrriaion  for  general  libei^  of  conedeace,  veiled 
great  indignation  among  tiieoompenioae  of  Cavalier.  Tbey 
called  him  traitor  and  'coward,  and  deserted  him.  Dis- 
heartened, aud  with  little  confidence  in  the  promisca  of  the 
conrt,  Cavalier  afterwards  visited  Vvm  for  the  purpoee  of 
aa  interview  witb  Loaii  XIV.   Ha  me  presented  mvntely 

to  iha  king  nl  TemdBMy  but  mnfll  nceived.^  JBtif^ie-  , 
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appointmeat  mi  (bo  npnii  whieb  xrm  comnt  of  intandad 

.i.t!'  rjjpts  ci[j  hiallfe  or  liberty  induced  him  to  Icavo  France. 
Ke  weat  to  Switzerland,  and  afterwards  to  Holland;  and 
'  riers  he  married  a  daughtor  of  Madame  Dunoijrer,  the 
latter  a  lady  of  NImes,  who  had  once  been  sought  in 
marrui^  bj  Voltaire.    He  then  paaaed  into  England  for 
tho  fiurposo  of  recruiting  hia  regiment  of  Camisards,  Ho 
bad  an  interview  with  Queen  Anne,  of  which  conflicting 
aoeottots  are  given.   Bat  m  fcigUjr  vte  Ui  mOlterjr  geaina 
▼alued  that  he  was  sent  with  hiii  regiment  to  take  part  in 
tha  famous  expedition  to  S^join,  uuder  t}>o  earl  of  Peter- 
borough and  Sir  Cloudesley  Shovel  (Ma;^  ITOr*).    At  tho 
battle  1^  )fci««n—  Km  t\w.^i^f^fftu^^^^^  a  French  regi- 
ment wliieh  titof  laid  met  in  llie  Owenoes,  and,  without 
firing,  tho  foes  rushed  to  a  hand  to  hand  fight  and  made  a 
fearful  slaughter.    Cavalier  was  severely  wounded,  and  was 
erivcd  from  death  by  an  English  officer.    On  his  return  to 
JBnslAnd  a  small  pension  was  given  him,  and  after  long  wait- 
ing he  was  made  a  major-general  and  named  governor  of 
Jersey.     Tins  pcist  was  afterwards  exi  lianj^cd  for  the  govir- 
norahip  of  the  isle  of  Wight.    Cavalier  died  at  Chelsea,  in 
tha  first  half  of  May  1740,  end  there  Ua  remains  were  in- 
terred.   Maleslicrbea,  tho  courageous  frieii  l  nrd  defender  of 
Liotiin  XVI., beans  the  following  eloquent  ti-aiiinony  to  this 
young  hero  of  theCovennes  : — **I  ooofesa,"  ho  says  "  that 
this  warriar,  whn,  withoot  ever  having  served,  foood  himself 
by  the  mere  gift  of  aatiire  a  great  g<eneral, — this  Gunimd 
wbo  wo-s  bold  to  punish  a  crime  in  tho  presence  of  a  fierce 
troop  which  maintained  itself  by  like  crimes, — this  coaree 
peasant  who,  when  admitted  at  twenty  yemcl Age  into  the 
■ocia^  of  enltivKted  people,  caught  their  mnnnert'Mid  won 
their  love  end  erteem, — this  man  who,  though  accustomed 
to  a  fit onny  life,  and  hnvjng  just  cause  to  be  proml  of  his 
eucceas,  had  yet  enough  philosophy  in  him  by  nature  to 
•njoy  for  thutjr-five  years  a  tranqnu  private  life, — appears 
to  in»  to  bn  one  of  the  mr'^st  characters  to  be  found  in 
history."    There  is  a  wt  rk,  liUle  csKiomed,  entitled  Memoirs 
of  the  War  in  thf  Crivnnet,  under  Colonel  Camlier,  which 
tppeora  to  have  been  written  not  by  Cavalier  bimsfllf  bnt 
hj  a  IVeneh  refagee  waned  Gblli   For  •  mof*  detailed 
account  «eo  Mre  Bray's  RmJt  pf  th»  Prvte^mult  <t^  lh» 
Ctmenntt,  published  in  1870. 

CAVALLINI,  PlSTEO  {c.  1259-1344).  born  in  Rome 
tOwa*d«  use  en  artist  of  the  earliest  epoch  of  the 

modem  BemsB  School,  and  was  taught  painting  and 
mcsaic  by  Oiotto  wliile  employed  at  Kdiiio  ;  and  it  ia 
believed  that  ho  assisted  his  xnoster  in  the  mosaic  of  the 
Kavioella,  or  ship  of  St  Peter,  in  the  poieh  of  the  chnreh 
of  that  saint.  Lr.r.-i  i^oscribes  him  aa  an  adept  in  both 
art-^,  and  mentii)ri3  wuii  approtstUon  his  grand  fresco  of  a 
Crucifixion  at  A<»isi,  still  in  tolerable  pnvervation ;  lie 
was^  moreover,  versed  in  architecture  end  in  aculpturo. 
Ajeeording  to  George  Vertue,  it  ia  highly  probable  that 
Cavallini  executed,  in  1279,  the  mosaics  and  other 
ornaments  of  the  tomb  of  Kdward  the  Confessor  in  West- 
minster Abbey.  He  would  thus  be  the  "  Petrus  Civis 
BoBMnos  "  whoae  aune  ia  inscribed  on  the  shrine ;  but  his 
eztieme  youth  at  ttis  date  tends  to  discredit  the  supposi- 
ti'in.  Tho  wurk,  if  really  his,  mufit  have  been  executed  in 
Home,  where  ha  appears  to  have  constantly  resided.  He 
died  in  1344,  at  the  age  of  ei|^t]r-flte,  in  the  odonr  of 
sanctity,  having  in  his  later  years  been  a  man  of  eminent 
piety.  He  is  said  to  have  carved  for  tlie  Basilica  of  Sau 
Paolo  fuori  le  Mura,  close  to  BoOM^  ftetttCifilC  irUchtpoke 
in  1370  to  a  fetnale  saint. 

CAYAUX),  TiMKiim  (1749^18M),  en  eteetrieien  end 
natnral  philosopher,  son  of  a  phymcian  established  at  Naples, 
was  bom  in  that  city,  March  20,  1719.  His  father  died 
when  he  was  only  eleven  years  old,  bnt  he  received  a  liberal 
•duoitioD  thioagh  the  Itindnwie  of  hia  friend%  and  com- 


pleted hk  etodiee  at  the  nmvonity  of  Kaplea   He  was 

originally  destined  for  commerce,  and  came  to  England  in 
1771,  in  order  to  obtain  more  complete  information 
respecting  the  various  objects  of  mercantile  pursuit.  But 
he  soon  abandoned  his  intention  of  adopting  tliat  nuide  of 
life,  and  determined  to  devote  his  time  to  science.  His 
mind,  however,  was  rather  imitative  than  original  ;  and 
he  is  said  to  have  found  it  easier  to  Icara  £ucijd  by 
heart  than  in  the  ordioeiywaf,  whl^  indeed  he  found  ini- 
poasib!'^.  Hi"  Vrcf",tT-T'  n  T;u  n;tM?r  of  the  Royal  .\cadcmy  (;f 
Sciences  of  ^^itiplcii,  ^ai  i  Icik  w  of  the  liuyal  Society  of 
London.  He  died  at  London  in  1S09.  The  splendid 
impfoveffleota  which  had  been  kte^  made  in  electricity 
direoted  hie  attention  to  that  depeTtmeut  of  natnral 
philoeophy  ;  and  Ills  cfiief  works  are — .-I  ComfJetf  Trcatiu 
of  Elearicily  {Ull),  Euag  on  Mtdical  Hiectrtaiy  (1760), 
and  Ths  EUwrniB  if  JfatnnU  and  MrptriwrnUd  FMo- 
tophg  (1803>. 

CAVALRY.    From  the  mliest  dates,  at  whteh  dien  ii 

any  record  of  armed  men  being  BysteniatiLally  trained  and 
organized,  cavalry  has  always  formed  an  iutcgrd  part  of 
every  army,  although  the  rehitivO'  else  a|id  importonee  of 
the  arm  Loa  varied,  according  to  tbo  nature  of  tho  country 
and  the  peculiarities  uf  its  inhabitaaLa.  Egj'pt  probably 
aiTordni  tho  earliest  historical  records  of  any  distinct  attempt 
at  military  orgoaintion.  In  that  couatty  cavaliy  and 
honeoanship  were  held  in  high  repute,  aeeording  to  tha 
prophet  Isaiah,  Diodorus  of  h'icily  tells  us  tliat  Osyman- 
dias  led  20,000  cavalry  against  tho  rebek  in  Bactriana, 
and  that  twenty-five  generations  elapsed  between  Osyman- 
dias  and  Seaostris,  who  seems  to  have  been  the  chief  f  onndar 
of  Egyptian  greatness,  and  to  have  Hved  at  a  period  hidie> 
tinctly  laid  down  in  history,  but  certainly  long  prior  to  the 
Trojan  war.  In  early  times  chariots  appear  to  have  been 
associated  with  the  horsemen  of  an  annj,  although  perfectly 
di.stinct  from  them.  Frtyjuent  rrferences  are  mode  in  tho 
Bible  to  "  charioLs  and  horsemen  ;  and  Josei>hua  stales 
that  the  army  of  Israelites  that  e-sc4ipi>d  from  P^ypt 
numbered  60,000  horsemen  and  600  chanota  of  war. 
Haradotes  frequently  speaka  of  the  eavalry  arm,  and  Hip> 
pocrafes  mentions  the  existence  of  a  corps  of  young  women 
whose  breasts  were  a'^sred  to  enable  them  to  use  the  bow  and 
javelin.  Tlato  likewise  speaks  somowhst  raguely  of  a 
corps  of  young  kdiea  about  500  B.a  The  existenco  of 
Amawns  as  a  race  has  never  been  suppotted  hjr  even 
moderately  authentic  testimony,  although  by  some  they 
were  believed  to  live  on  the  Biver  Thermodon  in 
the  north  of  Asia  Htnor. 

The  first  authentic  account  that  we  have  of  cavalry  being 
regularly  organized  is  given  by  Xonophon,  who  states  that 
in  the  first  Messonian  war,  743  &c.,  Lycurgus  formed  his 
cavalry  in  divisioM.  Some  hundred  years  later,  is  371 
B.C,  Epamtnondae  raised  a  corps  of  6000  cavalry,  and  from 
this  date  it  may  be  said  tho  arm  was  much  cnttivatf;d 
throughout  Gri>C€@,  until  Fhilip  and  Alexander  of  Hocedon 
raised  it  to  a  groat  pitch  of  excellence.  Both  then  nonarcbt 
were  indebted  for  teveral  of  their  greatc<'t  suceessoe  to  the 
prowess  of  their  cavalry  ;  and  the  exploits  of  Alexander's 
700O  horsemen  nt  the  battle  of  .Arbcla,  331  BC,  in  whicli 
he  signally  defeated  Darius,  may  well  serve  as  an  example 
for  future  generatioaa.  The  Oreek  cafabj  nwe  divided 
into  hi^'avy,  or  "  eataphracti,"  and  liglit,  or  "  me  catAphmcti." 
To  these  Alexander  added  a  third  class,  termed  "  dlmachaD," 
who  were  trained  to  fight  on  font  or  on  horseback.  After 
the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great  cavalry  appeara  to  have 
faDen  into  oomtmnitivo  diioie  ontQ  the  days  of  Hannibo! 
snd  the  Carthaginians.  Diro  exp<>rience,  more  especially 
the  defeats  of  the  Ticinus  and  the  Trebia,  taught  the  Homans 
tho  value  of  cavalry ;  aod  in  the  latter  days  of  tho  republic 
it  became  the  moat  popular  vpA  hifibly  iavoiucd  aervico  of 
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the  RotUD  •rmies.  According  to  Vifitias.  tbu  Romao 
cavalry  VIM  ofguiiad  iDto  tan  tracyi  or  fqaadroiia,  faroiiag 
•  ragtnmit  of  TM  honutf  ti&nr  intoocM  to  aefe  in- 

depcadently  or,  more  usnalJ/,  attA-hf  iJ  to  some  special 
logion.  A«  Uio  Roman  empire  increskMii  and  brought  matij 
thbatariea  under  its  flag,  the  cavalr;  began  to  be  drawn 
from  tboM  eoaatrlM  whoM  iohabituti  «er«  apeoially 
dsfotod  to  tqnaitrfni  irnmita.  Vhm  Omh  for  nunjr  years 
fiirnishrd  thu  principal  part  of  tho  cavalry  both  in  the 
Cartbugiuiaa  and  iu  tbo  Roman  armies,  and  appear  to  have 
rivalled  the  Namidiani  in  officioncr.  Strange  to  My, 
niddlw  WW*  iMTer  oawi  ontil  the  time  of  Coiutantine,  aud 
■tiniipt  worn  iBtrodoead  Ao  P^aab  obovt  tin  uiddle 
of  the  5th  century. 

Ill  the  Middle  Ages  the  unwillingness  to  intnut  any 
military  j)Ower  to  the  serf*  rendered  the  upper  claaaiu  the 
ooly  soldiers,  and  as  these  did  not  deign  to  fij^t  on  foot 
eanlry  beeame  the  basis  of  EoropooB  omiea.  The 
knights  and  mqairea  «rer&  the  nncleus,  moonted  attendant 
bowmen  and  pikomou  be  in  ^  tho  aecondary  portion  of  the 
fighting  power. 

Tho  ioTention  of  gunpowder  aud  the  decline  of  the 
fmidal  •jatem  wion^^t  m  chaiige  in  military  tactics,  and 
from  the  organiiation  of  a  standing  army  by  Charles  IL  of 
France,  in  1445,  cavalry  aa  it  now  exists  may  be  said  to 
date.  Aa  in  early  days,  each  country  prodooed  a  species 
of  cavalry  in  accordance  with  the  characteristica  of  ita 
lolttbitatiti  and  the  nature  of  ita  tSBtitutiona.  From 
Hougary  came  the  Hoasara,  whose  name  is  derived  from 
the  Hoognrian  word  "  Haas,"  twenty,  and  "ar,"  pay. 
Marshal  Luxembourg  appears  to  have  been  the  first  persoa 
who  diMipIiuod  and^  or^nited  these  huwaca,  aud  iu  16^2 
Uiey  were  attacked  to  hii  annj  aa  light  troope  and  recon- 
Doitrera  Qambinean  were  of  a  somewhat  earlier  date, 
find  seem  to  have  come  originally  from  Baaqne  and 
Oerninny.  The  won!  carbine  has  been  traced  to  on  Arab 
word  "  karab,"  but  this  derivation  ia  aontewhat  duubtfuL 
Originally  it  was  tho  custom  for  carabineen  or  horsemen 
•nnad  with.  firoaniiB  to  nowBt  infaotiy  twhiad  tliem.  and 
in  184S  Ring  Look  of  Naaaan  made  nse  of  tUa  hybrid 

force  in  hla  uiicrations  against  Bergen. 

A  few  ytMtr*  ktur,  iu  1554,  Marshal  Du  Brissac  furmcui 
a  corps  of  mounted  infantry  and  called  tbem  Dragoons, 
thoajnstifjiiig  Dr  Johaaon's  defioUum  ol  the  word  aa  "  a 
mao  wbo  aervea  f adifTerentiy  either  on  foot  or  on  liofao> 
back."  Tlie  actual  ori^'in  of  tho  term  dragoon  haa  been 
aacnbed  to  the  dragou'ii  head  which,  aa  a  rule,  adorned  tha 
noulo  of  the  firearm  with  which  these  horaetueu  were 
armed, — althongh  thia  derivatioa  agaia  cannot  bo  reganlod 
aa  very  certain.  Aa  flreoma  beeama  more  generaHy 
U8od,  80  the  tidies  and  organiiation  of  cavalry  underwent 
modificatiooa.  In  the  ttuus  wf  Fmncia  I.  tho  gooa-d'anutis 
of  Fraoce  were  reckoned  the  best  cavalry  in  Europe,  and 
won  formed  in  aittgle  rank.  Somewhat  later  the  Bpauiarda, 
and  aftarwarda  dm  Oarmans,  carried  off  the  palm ;  they 
wont  to  tho  other  extreme  aa  regards  formation,  being 
formed  in  six  and  eight  ranka,  and  wero  composGd  of  a 
mixed  force  of  arqnobuaiera  and  lancera.  At  this  time 
militaiy  laadara  iailad  to  appraciate  the  tna  miaaion  of 
eavalry,  and  aadgnod  too  gimt  Importaafle  to  the  afllset  of 
fircDrmi,  too  little  to  thi*  if  "cold  steel.*  Maurice  of 
Na«»aa  waa  tha  fir*t  to  train  cavalry  with  a  view  to  their 
mobility, >and  teach  them  to  act  by  separate  bodies,  and  in 
diatiaok  tiuea.  If  ow  for  the  fint  time  cavalry  was  orgaoized 
hf  ngimanta,  aacii  rafinont  baiug  eomposed  of  four 
cq-islrc"j»i,  formed  fn  five  ranks,  and  numbering  about 
IQOu  horsea.  During  the  Thirty  Year/  War,  from  1618 
ti  1616,  the  lanco  oa  a  cavalry  weajKin  gradually  dia- 
A|*pearad,  partly  on  account  of  the  amount  of  training 
wludi  i*  iiaoomaij  tojaniaita  odiolaat  mo^  Mid  fuAy  on 


account  of  the  exaggerated  valoo  attached  to  fire&mis  as 
oavmliy  waapona.  Aftor  llanrioo  of  Kasaan,  Giiatavua 
Adolphna  appeaia  aa  tho  nmrt  great  mnSrf  leader,  and  waa 

io  euccosaful  in  the  cn.plr-ymcnt  of  his  cuJraJ"^irr9  and 
dragix>n» — into  »«^.clt  two  divisiooa  hia  horsomuti  were 
classed — that  all  other  F.uropean  nations  began  to  imitate 
him,  and  adopted  hla  formatioa  in  three  ranka.  After  tho 
dsaUi  of  Ouatama  Adolphoa,  natil  tho  wars  with  iho 
Turks,  the  French  apjiear  to  have  been  tho  most  irutnteted 
anj)  etHciunt  in  the  employment  of  cavalry.  The  wars  of 
Louis  XIII.  and  Louis  XIV.  aoun  developed  military  art, 
and  such  great  leaders  as  Turenne,  Condd,  Montecuculi, 
and  Mailboraogh  nada  thoir  name.  At  thia  paiiod 
defensive  armour  for  cavalry  waa  abolldied,  and  lances 
were  unknown  except  among  irregular  horsemen,  who  came 
fi  rn  thu  plains  of  Poland  and  Ruaaia.  Excellent,  hov*  ever, 
03  the  French  cavalry  at  Uiis  period  undoubtedly  was,  it 
could  not  vie  with  that  of  the  Turka  either  as  rugarda  ita 
own  efficiency  or  the  reaulta  that  it  achieved.  So  formid- 
able and  so  much  feared  wero  the  Turkish  horsemen  that 
tho  Russian  infantry  when  opjx«ed  to  them  invariably 
carried  ch*vau*-dt-/tft  io  light  carts  for  their  protection. 
It  haa  been  very  jnatly  remarked  that  no  other  cavalry 
has  ever  ohtainad  nwh  aa  aaoaodioeij  an  thia  ovor  inf 
fan  try. 

Hitherto  but  little  attention  had  been  paid  to  the  employ- 
ment of  cavalry  off  the  lield  of  battle  for  putpoaes  of  recon- 
noitring, although  it  had  long  exerdaad  an  important 
influence  in  action.  Marshal  Stkxe,  however,  may  be  said 
to  have  introduced  a  new  and  mor6  enlightened  era  iu  the 
hi.itory  of  tho  arm,  he  not  only  was  tho  first  to  rccognite 
the  true  mission  and  uae  of  light  cavalry,  but  also  the 
necoasity  for  celerity  in  Bovoment  and  manoeuvre  on  all 
ooeacioBa.  Although  he  cannot  beaaid  to  have  introduced 
horse  artillery,  which  did  not  appear  on  the  field  of  battle 
till  17G2,  still,  by  hia  timely  use  of  guns  in  coujunction 
with  cavalry  at  the  battle  of  Fontenoy,  he  first  showed  how 
the  two  anna  might  he  combined. 

It  cawMl^  howanr,  be  said  that  cavalry  haa  orer  befora 
or  ainea  played  the  important  part  in  war  that  it  did  in  the 
days  of  Frederick  the  Great.  Thia  monarch  recognized 
that  the  "  aruie  Lhincho,"  and  nut  the  lirearoi,  waa  the 
proper  weapon  for  a  mounted  soldier.  He  diacontinued 
firiqgia  liae,aodtlia  pitohofaiceUeaca  at  which  hia  horse- 
men arrived  voder  tha  leaderabip  of  Saidlitj;  and  the  reaulta 
they  obtained,  have  never  been  equalled  by  tho  cavalry  of 
any  other  nation.  The  t>attles  of  Zomdorf,  Rosbach, 
Striogau,  Keaaeladorf,  and  Leuthen  still  remain  the  most 
aigjul  aiamplaa  of  what  may  ba  attained  if  to  long  previous 
traintng  and  ptopatation  are  joined  brilliancy  and  rapidity 
of  execution  in  tho  Geld.  It  required,  however,  long 
experience  and  tho  occa-iiuuttl  disaalers  which  befell  him 
in  the  first  and  second  Sileaian  wars  before  Frederick  tho 
Great  npradated  tha  tma  priaciplaa  of  mountad  wai&n 
or  pot  warn  into  azaeatioii. 

The  next  j>eriod  in  the  history  of  cavalry  nay  bo  said  tc 
date  from  the  ri»eof  Napoleon  L  uatil  the  battle  of  Water- 
loo. The  Republican  armiea  of  Franoe  were  but  ill  provided 
with  monotod  tioopa,  and  tha  disaatac  of  Wonbnig  io 
I7M  oaaitj  iiwihilatad  the  eemparativaly  faw  aqnadrona 
th.it  France  then  po^'^r.^^rri  The  genius  of  Napoleon 
evinced  itself  as  remarii.ably  in  tho  organisation  as  in  tho 
leading  of  his  armies,  and  his  dnl  care  was  to  create  a 
force  of  cavalry  such  as  would  enable  him  to  reap  the  fruits 
of  his  victorica.  To  hia  oavalty  ha  waa  mainly  indahted 
for  some  of  hia  most  signal  triumphs,  notably  Blarengo  and 
Ansterlitx,  and  to  the  manner  io  which  Jie  employ  ed  his 
mounted  scouts  and  r  i  .  [irn  itrers  he  owed  tho  facility 
with  which  be  so  often  out-mancenvred  and  anticipated  his 

aoamia^  Iho  Baaaia«  oanpngn  of  ISIS  anrnhflrtaUha 
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Pnneh  caralry,  nn^  then  was  rof  timn  to  reorganize  it 
before  it  vita  nw<^mty  AgAiu  to  take  the  tield.  UenM 
tome  of  Napoleon's  most  decided  succeasoa  in  1813 
irnndfruitlMi;  Mho  hinuoU  rwniirkid,  Jiad ho  poMaased 
Cifaliy  at  Ch«  battlia  of  Latnn  and  Bavtzan  tlia  war  would 
tlien  linve  been  brought  to  an  end.  It  wouIJ  hcru  appear 
irorlLy  of  remark  that  defensive  aiinour  for  cavalry,  which 
fc.i  i  fiil!on  into  <l!=;u':c,  waa  re  introduced  by  Napoleon.  Ho 
iocrenscd  the  French  cuiias-^^iera  from  one  tegimeiit  to 
tveire,  and  thcj  performed  excellent  aeniea  avar  after- 
wards. Sioukri/  iu  Napoleon'a  time  tba  laoea  IxiflUi  to 
be  ag»ia'iiNd  ia  Enrope;  in  1807  it  waa  fonod  tbat  a 
Polish  regiment  of  lanceri  wa?  sj  u.seful  that  twelve  lancer 
regiments  vere  afterwards  formed,  and  a  certain  proportion 
of  this  arm  has  ever  since  been  maintained  in  all  European 
tnniaa.  Anjr  nmarka,  howavar,  on  eavaliy  in  tita  time  c4 
Kapalaon  wodd  ba  Incomplato  wen  no  leferenee  made  to 

the  Cossack.?,  who  no  much  contributed  to  render  the 
letfcat^  from  Ku8.si,i  and  after  Leip-'^ii-  peculiarly  disastrous 
to  the  French.  These  irregular  horsemen,  mounted  on 
small  horses  and  armed  with  lances,  hung  on  the  flanks 
and  rear  of  the  tatieating  enemy,  and,  although  seldom 
Muding  to  meet  aa  attaoh^  amaand  to  ba  afaj^nitona^ 
aBka  aflbrding  a  tcimt  tot  fltair  om  amf  aad  obtaining 
the  fullest  informatknf^gafdtqg  thB  movattaali  of  that 
oppoeed  to  them. 

In  the  forty  years'  peace  cavalry  deteriorated  like  every 
thiag  daaeonnaetad  with  military  leiaiieah  In  tba  Crimea, 
aatha  aatii*  war  may  baaatd  tohavaooBaiBtad  cl  one  dege, 
there  but  little  occasion  for  the  mt  of  ciiralrr,  and  the 
few  opportunities  iifTorded  were  certainly  not  turned  to  the 
Iwst  account.  In  the  1859  campaign  between  tho  French 
and  Italians  on  the  one  side  and  the  Auatriaoa  on  the  other, 
tha  natara  of  tba  country  waa  unsoitad  to  tho  action  of 
cmll]r,.Osd  except  in  some  isolated  instance,  as  on  tbafiaU 
of  Solfarino,  cavalry  played  a  very  unimportant  part  hi  the 
war.  For  many  years  tho  vuluo  of  cavalry  wa.?  only 
exemplified  on  the  plain*  of  India,  where  both  the  IVriti.^h 
and  Uie  native  horsemen  performed  many  dooda  of  valour 
and  did  esceUeot  aarviook  In  1868  tluva  oeonrred  the 
fiat  great  EuopaaD  war  auea  Witailoo  m  whieh  eairalry 
could  be  turned  to  full  acofnint.  From  long  di.^uso  and 
want  of  practice  neither  .\u5triHtis  nor  T'russiijn.H  made 
lufficient  xisa  of  thu  larj!;c.  forcj  of  hur^onion  which  w.vi  at 
their  disiKXial,  and  neither  on  the  held  of  battle  nor  otF  it 
did  they  achieve  any  great  distinction,  although,  un- 
doubtedly, of  tho  two  tho  Anatriaaa  caniad  off  tiM  palm. 
They  perfomad  raeomioitring  datiea  fkr  mora  offldently 
than  their  antagonists,  and  the  manner  in  which  they 
covered  the  retreat  of  their  army  afUr  KuuiggraU  was  a 
aiodel  of  devotion  and  bravery. 

Four  years  later  the  experience  gained  by  tho  Pruasiana 
h  18SB  OB  the  plains  of  Bohamia  waa  in  the  fallest  degree 
utilized,  whereas  their  opponents  the  French  only  showed 
how  splendid  material  may  be  sacrificed  and  how  brilliant 
courage  may  be  thrown  away.  Incessant  itr;Ht,icu  duritit; 
the  four  preceding  years  of  peace  had  rendered  the  Pruasiaa 
cavalry  mmt  proficient  in  ell  the  duties  of  reconnoitring 
and  ontpoabL  Tha  informatiaa  thoj  obtained  and  tho 
naanar  in  whieh  ttay  eoneealod  tha  moramanta  of  the 
army  in  their  ro^r  mainly  contributed  to  enable  the  leaders 
of  the  German  array  to  carry  oat  sucoessf  ully  their  strategic 
plans,  and  their  prowess  on  the  field  of  battle  when  turned 
to  account  aa  at  Mara-Ut-Toor  waa  exerted  to  the  best  effect 
Tha  Fnooh  eavalry,  on  the  other  hand,  were  remarkable 
more  for  bravery  than  efficiency.  In  plaoa  of  being 
ieatlered  in  small  parties  some  days  in  advance  of  an  army 
they  marched  in  masses  frequently  in  it-i  rear.  Off  the 
field  of  battle  they  were  of  no  service,  and  on  it  they  were 
■aedhadr  laetilieed  ttrao^  tiia  ineapaei^of  thairkadaA 
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j  History  has  few  examples  of  bravery  more  dovoted  than 
that  of  tho  French  cavalry  at  the  battles  of  Worth  and 
Sedaa^  tad  none  ia  which  bravery  waa  more  entirely 
throwB  Awaj.  After  tha  fall  of  tha  ampin  it  maj  ba  aaid 
tbat  tha  Fnneb  eavaliy  eaaaod  to  «iiatt«id  aalt  ia  an  am 

that  cannot  be  improvised  the  repnblio  had  BO  timo  tO 
replace  what  had  been  dustroyciL 

On  tho  wholo  it  cannot  be  said  that  tlio  laat  tv.o 
European  wars  have  added  much  to  the  art  of  handling 
cavalry.  The  practice  of  apnading  light  troops  two  dsya* 
march  in  advance  of  an  amty  was  not  new,  although  of  late 
years  it  had  fallen  into  disuse,  and  as  regards  the  employ 
meiit  of  mounted  tr<Kjps  on  tho  battlc-tis  ld,  it  is  still  au 
uQ^ttlbd  qua«iioa  whether  the  recent  im^rovemeuts  in 
firearms  have  or  have  not  rendond  it  inpoaaiUo  Ifft  thtlB 
aver  to  tnm  tha  tide  of  vietoiy. 

For  tho  oigNriaatioii,  oqnipiDMtt,  tad  atrongth  of  tho 
c.aralry  of  tho  wioiia  anniaa oif  tho  preaant  day  F,e>'  Armv, 

vol.  ii.  (F.  ».  R.) 

CAV'AN,  an  inland  county  in  the  province  of  Ulster,  in 
Ireland,  sitaatod  between  ftS"  43'  and  54*  7'  N.  let,  and 
6'  45'  and  7"  47  W.  long.ia  boBnded  N.  by  Fcniiaiiagh 
and  Mooaghan,  E.  by  tlonaghan  and  Meath,  &  by  ileatb, 
Weetmaath,  and  Longford,  and  W.  by  Lougfoid  and 
L^itrim.   Il  hi*  IS  ana  of  746  aqnan  inili%  oc  477,391 

acres. 

The  surface  of  the  country  is  uneven,  consisting  of  hill 
and  dalo^  withodt  great  oxtoat  of  loval  ground,  bnt 
only  in  ifa  northarn  avtnraity  attaining  a  monntainona 

elevation.  The  barony  of  TullyLaw,  bordf  ririf;  on  Fer- 
managh, a  wild  dreary  mountain  district,  letdown  as  iho 
kingdom  of  Glan  or  Glengavlin,  contains  the  hi^^hebt  land 
in  the  county,  called  61ieve  RnaselL  lo  the  same  barony 
is  Quilca  Mountain,  the  place  of  inauguration  for  the 
Uaoiiairaa,  ehieftaina  of  Forwianagh,  held  in  venantion  fajj 
the  p«iaantry,  in  eoonaetion  with  legends  and  andent 
superstitions.  The  remainder  of  the  county  is  not  deficient 
in  wood,  and  contains  numeroua  lakes,  generally  of  small 
dimenaiooa,  bat  of  much  interest  for  their  pictureaqno 
beaaty,  mon  eapaciallj  Longh  On^tar,  whioh  lioa  betwaaa 
the  towna  of  Gavan  and  KiUadiandn.  1%e  chief  tiver  in 
the  county  is  the  Erne,  which  originates  io  the  T.ake  of 
Srrabby,  one  of  the  minor  phreta  (if  water  romniunicnting 
with  Ivough  Oowna  on  the  l)order8  of  I.tmgford.  Ti;o 
riv»r  takes  a  northerly  direction  by  KillcHhandra  and 
Belturbet,  being  eolargod  during  its  c^>nr?ti  bv  th<<  Annalee 
and  othar  aaalkr  itNiaia,  and  finally  eaten  Loqgh  Erne 
near  tho  Bortbam  Ihntt  of  tha  eoonty.  The  otbor  waten, 
consir.ting  of  nnmerou.i  lakes  and  their  connecting  streams, 
aru  mostly  tributary  to  the  Erne.  A  copious  spring  c&liod 
the  Shannon  Pot,  at  the  foot  of  the  Cuilagb  Mountain,  in 
the  barony  of  ToUjhaw,  ia  regarded  as  the  aourea  of  tho 
River  Shaanoo.  TaoBlaidnntor,  a  tribotary  of  tho  Boyne^ 
also  rism  in  thi^  county,  near  Bailieborough. 

Branch  lines  of  the  Midland,  Qreat  Western,  and  Great 
Northern  railways  traverse  tho  county. 

Tho  climate  is  not  very  genial  owing  to  the  dampness 
arising  from  ita  numeroua  lakes  and  the  nature  of  tho 
■oil,  and  to  the  boisterous  wioda  which  iraqnently  pnvail, 
more  especially  in  the  higher  districts, 

Tlic  south  eastern  portion  of  Cavan  rests  upon  clay  -»lato, 
and  the  remainder  of  the  county  upon  the  Carboniferous 
limestone  formatioa  A  rich  iron  ore  was  formerly  raised 
from  Quilca  Mountain.  Indications  of  lead,  ailver,  and 
aulphnr  lutvo  been  observed ;  and  fullere'  earth,  pipe-clay, 
potters'  clay,  and  brick  clay  an  frequently  met  with  itt 
Tullyhaw  barony,  in  whieh  there  are  also  indications  of 
coal.  Several  mineral  springs  c.iisi  in  this  county,  tha 
chief  of  which  ia  near  the  once-frequented  village  of 
BwaaHdbw.  Ia  thtf  aal^bonliood  of  Bettaibot»  aear  tbo 
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(mall  lako  of  Annagli,  is  a  carbanatod  diulvbcjUi.  TLerc 
ftre  several  other  epnugs  of  lea*  importance;  and  the  small 
Lough  Leigha,  or  Lough-an-Leighaghs,  which  aignifiea  th« 
healing  lake,  on  the  summit  of  a  moon  tain  between  Bailie- 
borungh  and  Kiugscourt,  is  celebrated  for  its  antiscorbutic 
]>roportics.  The  IdTol  of  this  lake  nerer  variaa.  It  has 
no  Tiaible  aupply  nor  reut  for  ita  dieeharge;  neither  is  it 
over  frozen  daring  the  aevo rest  wiatem 

The  aoil  ia  generallj  a  stiff  clay,  cold  and  waterjr,  but 
capable  of  mneh  iuproTeuent  by  drainage,  for  which 
iU  unij]  iting  surface  affords  facilities.  Agriculture  has 
made  little  progress  witlun  the  last  twenty  years ;  the 
estent  of  tba  Eutna  being  gasecally  small.  In  the 
mountainous  parta,  however,  where  tha  land  is  chiefly 
.under  grazing,  the  farms  are  larger,  and  in  ttoek  raising 
the  couuty  Las  made  considerable  progress. 

From  the  Owners  of  Land  IleturD  (1876)  it  appears 
that  in  1875  Cavfin  was  divided  among  1044  pnprietors, 
338  of  whom  owned  leaa  than  I  -acra,  and  716  om acre  and 
upwards.  The  largest  estates  were  thoee  of  Lord  Farn- 
ham  (29,455  acros).  Earl  Aunosloy  (24,221),  and  E.  J; 
Saanderson  (12,362).  The  average  rateable  value  of  the 
Lwd  was  lis.  lOfd.  per  aera,  Mile  that  of  aU  Ulster 
wai  15b.  8|d ;  and  the  average  extent  of  tlia  pNparties 
was  435  acres  per  owner,  or  nearly  donble  tlie  arerage 
aiaa  for  Ulster,  which  was  230. 

The  following  tables  give  comparatiTe  statementa  of  the 
agriculture  acreage  in  the  years  in  1853  and  1876,  and  of 
tha  lira  stock  in  1852  and  1876  napeeUveljr; — 


1853  . .89,929 

1852.  ....19, 381 
1876  19,<3» 


2,RFI3 
665 


12.10G  2T.73i 
5.208  2^,823 


C*ttl« 

92,  COO 


120,309  27,32 


Ctept. 

8.T54 
r\gm. 
2<.715 


8I.9S1 

&UIKU, 

H.Oli 
:  5,800 


828,241 
<22,&01 


The  ttnmbar  of  fonts  raised  hero  gtaatk  oxcaoda  that  in 
thootlwr  eoaatiaik  viA  Aa  axeaptlott  of  Kanj  and  Ooric 

Carnn  fi  not  a  mannfacturing  county.  The  Wrarhiug 
of  luisu  and  the  diatillation  of  whisky  are  bulk  d^riod 
on  to  a  small  extent ;  but  the  people  are  chiefly  em- 
I^oyed  in  agricultaoil  pursuits  and  in  the  aale  of  home 
prodoca  Tm  aoQ  those  distrtets  not  well  adapted  for 
tillage  is  peculiarly  favonrablo  for  trees.  The  wcn.-Iti  wnrn 
formerly  very  considerable,  and  tiio  timber  fouiid  in  the 
bogs  is  of  large  dimensions;  but  plantations  are  now 
chiefly  found  in  demesnes,  where  they  are  extensive. 

Til*  population  is  leas  mixed  ia  raea  tiksn  most  parts  of 
Ulster,  being  generally  of  Celtic  extraction.  Th**  f^wn!lin  c;? 
of  the  peasantry  are  poor  in  accotnmodation.  Ihore  a.re 
in  the  county  only  four  towns  with  upwards  of  lOOO 
iiihabitaaU,  vix,  Cavsn,  CootebiU,  JQeltorbet,  and  Bailie- 
borough.  The  population  in  1851  amonatad  to  174,064, 
and  in  1871  to  140,735  (with  an  excess  of  223  males), 
showing  a  decrease  in  twenty  yean  of  33,339  pereoiis, 
being  an  average  of  IGGG  per  annum,  or  19  per  cent.,  on  th" 
population  of  1851.  This  is  considerably  above  the  average 
decrease  of  Ulster.  At  the  census  of  1871  there  were 
113,174  Outholioi^  21,233  Eniaoopaliana.  15.004  Prasby- 
Corlane,  and  1SS4  of  other  denominations,  showing  that 
80  per  cunt,  of  the  inhabitants  professed  the  Catholic  faith. 

With  regard  to  emigration,  it  appears  that  11,129  persona 
lift  tho  oonDty  within  tha  five  year*  ending  1875,  being 
at  tba  lata  of  2226  par  annam,  whioh  ia  about  the  aTsrage 
of  the  test  of  tha  province.  Tha  poor  law  is  administereid 
by  a  subdivision  of  the  county  end  parts  of  the  adjacent 
district  into  four  unions,  and  those  relievaa  5126  paupers 
in  U74.   Edoeation  ia  diapaniad  bj  maaaa  af  S  mpaiior 


and  3i0  primary  schools.  In  1S71  the  nuuiberof  persona 
of  £ve  and  upwards  who  could  read  and  write  was  fiS,773 ; 
31,438  could  read  hut  oonid  not  write,  and  48,104  aotdd 
neither  read  nor  writo. 

The  county  is  divided  into  aight  baronies — Castlerahan, 
Clanmahon,  Clankce,  Loughtoe  Lower  and  Upper,  'I'ully- 
garvey.  Tolly  haw,  and  Tollyhnnco,  and  contains  thirty-six 
parishes  and  part«  of  parishes.  It  ia  almoafe  antirely  within 
the  diocese  of  Kilmore.  In  military  aifaagNuanta  it  is  in 
the  Belfast  district  ;  and  there  are  borroeks  for  cavalry  at 
Beltnrbet,  and  for  infantry  at  Cavan,  where  also  the  staff 
of  the  county  militia  is  stationed.  The  assises  are  held  at 
Cavan,  where  the  county  prison  and  tha  aoan^  infimaiy 
ara  aitnntad.  Prior  to  tha  Union  it  returned  six  members 
to  <ha  TMk  parlumaBt,  two  for  the  county  at  large,  and 
two  for  each  of  the  boroughs  of  Cavan  and  Bclturbet  ; 
but  since  that  period  it  has  been  represented  in  tJie 
imperial  parliament  by  two  oonnty  members  oa\j. 

Tha  Bioak  laaiaot  laografhara  daacribe  this  and  tha 
adjaoant  coantiea  of  Leitrim  and  Fermanagh  as  occupied 
by  the  tribe  of  the  ErdinL  At  the  period  of  tito  English 
settlement,  and  for  some  centuries  afterwards,  it  was 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Brenny,  or  Q'Bailty'a  ooonllj  ; 
and  its  inhabilanta^  potsicted  hj  tha  nature  of  0fa  ooontiy, 
long  maintained  their  independeneo.  In  1684  Oftvan  waa 
formed  into  a  county  of  Ulster  by  Sir  John  Pcrrott,  lord* 
deputy  of  Ireland,  and  sulxiivided  into  seven  baronies,  two 
of  which  were  assigned  to  Sir  John  O'Beilly,  free  of  all 
wnthliotioniii^  and  thraa  to  other  members  of  tha  fami^  j 
wbila  dia  two  nnaining  baronies,  possessed  by  tha  aapta 
of  Mackomon  and  Macgauran,  and  situated  in  the  moun- 
tains bordering  on  O'Rourke's  country,  were  left  subject  to 
their  ancient  tonures  snd  tho  onetions  of  their  Irish  lord, 
tha  Crown  reserving  200  baarai  a^on  tha  whola  conn^  for 
tha  btd-daputy's  provMon.  Thore  was  also  an  andant 
subdivision,  poeuliar  to  this  tfounty,  into  polls,  each  of 
which  contained  about  25  acres.  £ariy  in  the  reign  of 
James  L,  a  ooouniaiiott  of  inquiry  was  issued  concemiog 
aU  landa  in  aaiaral  aonntiea  of  Ulster,  aaeheatad  to  thn 
Grown  by  atti^ndor,  outlawry,  or  aetnal  death  in  lobalUoii, 
by  which  the  greater  portion  of  this  county  was  deemed  to 
be  vested  in  the  Crown,  and  its  exact  state  thereupon 
investigated.  Under  the  consequent  project  for  the  new 
plantatiaa  of  Ulstar,  the  oounty  was  diatributad  among  tha 
andartaken,  British  p1ant«i%  aarritoia,  natlvaB,  acwlari' 
;L"rfc8,  4c.  The  princijml  Fng'ish  and  Scotch  families 
settled  in  Cavan  were  the  Auchmuties,  Bailies,  Butlers, 
Uamiltons,  Lamberts,  Parsons,  and  Ridgeways.  Some  few 
lanaina  of  antiqnity  ramain  in  tha  ahapa  of  oaimi^  tath% 
and  Aa  ratoa  of  amall  eaitlesi 

CiVA^•,  tbn  capitn!  of  the  above  county,  and,  ]>rGviooa 
to  tke  Union,  a  pnrlmniDotary  borough,  but  now  placed  under 
the  Towns  Improvement  Act,  is  situated  near  tlio  centre 
of  the  eonntj.  It  is  68  mOea  K.W.  from  Dublin  (85^ 
by  rail)v  on  ona  of  tba  tribntary  atreama  of  the  Annaloa 
River,  in  a  largo  valley  Hurroundod  on  every  tido  by 
•Uvated  ground,  with  picturesque  environs,  adorned  by  tha 
mansions  and  demesnes  of  Lord  Fsroham  and  the  bishop 
of  Kilmore.  The  town,  which  in  1871  oontaincd  3380 
inhabitants,  Is  of  naptateiiding  and  inthar  humble  appear* 
anco.  The  conrt-house,  erected  at  an  e.tprr'<=n  £11,000, 
ia  elegant  iii  its  proportions  and  convenit.!it  in  ita  internal 
arrangemenla.  The  pari.4i  church,  built  on  an  elevated  site, 
is  also  a  graceful  structure.  The  moet  conspicuous  buildii^ 
is  the  grammar-achool,  fonndad  by  CSiarloa  L  It  wan 
rebuilt  in  1819,  at  an  expense  of  19000,  on  an  eminence 
overlooking  one  of  the  main  entrances  into  the  town,  r\nd 
is  capable  of  accommodating  one  hundred  resident  pupils. 
The  other  public  buildixtgs  are  the  Roman  Catholic  chapel 
and  Sfawntanf  moliqg4oBH^  tha  vauOj  gaal  anllnp 
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trwarj,  lattmAM,  hod  lib*  loiioa  vocUiattM.  Ckfa  ha 

still  linea  traf?P,  antl  q  ronRidr'rablo  rttail  busrnoes 

is  traiiaj.ctod  m  tLe>  towa.  It  jis  the  acsit  of  a  prtobytory  of 
the  Presbyterian  church,  but  tha  great  majoritj  of  the 
inhftVilfi"^  an  Bomaa  Oatbolica.  A  mooaatarj  of 
Doahamn  bkm,  foanded  by  (yRaHy,  ehiaftaia  of  the 
Brennr,  formerlr  existed  hare,  and  became  the  barfal-pUoe 
of  the  oilebratea  iriah  general,  Owen  O'Neal,  who  died  as 
ia  aappoaed  by  poison,  ia  1649,  at  Cluughiiuglitcr.  This 
monastery,  and  ail  iLe  other  aatiquitiee  of  tbe  town,  hare 
bMti  swept  away  doriitg  the  violent  and  eoDtinooaa  feods 
to  which  the  coantry  has  l>een  suliyected.  Even  so  late  as 
tbA  year  1690  tha  chief  portion  of  the  town  was  bamed  by 
the  Enniskillenore  under  General  Wolacley. 

CAVANILLESi  AjiTONio  Jo«b  ( 1 74&-iS04),  a  Spanish 
•edenastic  who  deToted  himself  to  botany,  was  born  at 
Valencia  in  1746.  He  was  edncated  by  the  Jesuits  at  the 
uniTersity  of  that  town,  and  bemme  tutor  of  the  sons  of 
tbe  Duke  of  Infantado,  wliuin  h  *  accoiupanied  to  Fari&. 
Thara  he  reside^  twelve  yetira,  enjoying  the  friendship  of 
the  famous  Jossieo,  whose  views  he  adopted,  ite  after- 
wards became  disector  of  the  royal  garden  at  Madrid.  In 
1 789  and  the  following  years,  he  published  DlMeriaticni 
upon  Moiiodtlphou-s  P:::i:i!$,  and  in  1790  he  comnicnccd  to 
iasuo  hiji  work  on  the  plants  of  Spain,  and  those  discovered 
by  Spanish  navigators  in  MasJeo^  Fwll,  Chfli^  TUvm  UoDilld, 
and  the  Philippine  Islanda 

GAVE  (Latin  eatta),  a  hollow  extending  beneath  the 
anrfaco  of  iLo  earth.  Cares  have  excited  tbe  awe  and 
wonder  of  mankind  in  all  ages,  and  have  beau  the  centres 
round  which  have  clustered  many  legends  and  snpersti- 
tiona  They  were  the  abode  of  the  sibyls  and  the  nymphs 
in  Roman  mythology,  and  in  Oreeoe  they  were  the  temples 
of  Pan,  Baco'iuH,  Fluto,  ai.i.l  the  Moon,  as  well  as  the 
placea  where  the  oraclea  were  delivered  at  Delphi,  Corinth, 
and  Mount  CithieroD.  In  Persia  they  wan  «NiiH»cted  with 
tib«  ofaecare  worship  of  Mithras.  Their  names  frequently 
are  sarvivals  of  the  superstitious  ideas  of  antiquity,  aa  for 
example,  the  Fairy,  Dragon's,  or  Dcvil'a  Oaves  of  France 
•od  Germany.  Long  after  the  Fairies  and  Little  Men  liad 
fonikMi  the  forests  and  glens  of  Germany,  they  dwelt  in 
tketr  palaces  deep  in  the  Hartz  Mountains,  in  the 
Dwarfholes,  Ae.,  whence  they  come  from  time  to  time  into 
the  upper  air. 

Tbe  Seven  Sleepan  of  Ephesna  slept  their  long  sleep  in 
a  care.  The  hilto  «f  Oranada  are  still  baUeved  hj  the 
Moorish  children  to  contain  the  great  Boabdil,  and  Lis 
sleeping  host,  who  will  awake,  when  an  adventurous  mortal 
invades  tinir  Npoaa^  to  mloin  tbe  gloiy  «f  tin  Moon  in 
Spain. 

Caves  have  been  used  in  all  ages  by  raaalaiid  Ibr  lulrita- 

tion,  refuge,  and  burial  In  the  Old  Testament  read 
that  when  Lot  went  up  out  of  Zoar  he  dwelt  in  a  cave  with 
his  two  daughters.  The  five  kings  of  the  Oanaanites  took 
refuge  from  Joshua,  and  David  from  Seal,  in  the  cavaa  of 
I^faatiD^  jolt  at  tbe  Aquitaoi  lied  from  Chasar  to  tbaaa  of 
Aovergne,  and  the  Arabs  of  Algeria  to  tbo«o  of  Dahra, 
where  they  were  sufTocated  by  Marshal  Teliasier  in  1845. 
In  C  r.tr.i:  Afn  i  D-  Livingstone  tolls  US  that  there  are 
Tast  caves  in  which  whole  tribes  find  saoBiitj  with  their 
eattle  and  hoosehold  stuff, 

The  ceve  of  Macbpelah  n^aj  bf  q'^nrpH!  an  example  of 
tbMT  Qse  as  sepulchres,  aod  iha  rocii-hewn  tombs  of 
Palestine  and  of  Egypt,  and  the  Catacombs  of  Rome 
ptobaUj  owe  their  existenca  to  the  ancient  ptactioe  of 
inriil  ID  natural  hoDowi  in  Aa  lodt.  We  might  thanf ore 
expect  to  find  in  them  most  important  evidence  as  to  the 
ancient  history  of  mankind,  which  would  reach  long  beyond 
written  recorrl  ;  and  since  they  have  ^ways  been  us«d  by 
wild  baaats  as  lairs  we  might  laaaonably  baliava  also  that 


tbalr  asplcMllaB  wmUAmnt  Bgbt  Bpatt  <lw  aiitaMb  wbleb 

have  in  many  eases  disappeared  from  the  conntrica  which 
they  formerly  inhabited.  The  labours  of  Buckland,  Pen. 
gelly,  Falconer,  Lartct,  and  Christy,  and  Dawkins,  carried 
on  during  the  last  fifty  years  in  the  caves,  have  added  an 
entirely  new  chapter  to  the  history  of  man  m  Eoropa^  aa 
wjll  aa  establiahed  the  changes  that  have  taken  pl^e  in 
the  Enropean  fanna.  The  physical  history  of  eaves  will  be 
tjk.  ii  first,  and  wa  shall  then  pass  on  to  the  discoverioa 
relating  to  man  and  the  lower  animals  which  have  been 
made  in  tEem  of  late  yeora 

Pkjftieal  Hittcry. — The  moat  obvious  agent  in  hollowing 
out  eaves  is  the  sea.  The  set  of  the  currents,  the  force  of 
the  bniilii'™,  tht  grinding  of  the  ihinj^lo  inovitably  discover 
the  weak  places  m  the  cliff,  and  ieavo  caves  as  one  of  tha 
results  of  their  work,  modifiad  in  each  case  by  tba  leoal 
conditions  of  the  rock.  Those  formed  in  this  manner  are 
easily  recognised  from  their  floors  being  rarely  much  ont  of 
tha  Iiorixontal;  their  entrances  are  all  in  tbo  L^nio  piano,  or 
in  a  succession  of  horixontal  and  parallel  planes,  ii  the  land 
has  been  elevated  at  su<xe4Muve  times.  From  thoir 
inaccessible  poutioo  they  have  been  rarely  occupied  by 
man.  Among  them  Fingal's  Cav<^  on  the  island  of  StaiTa, 
o!!  the  south-west  coast  of  Second,  hollowed  out  of 
oolumnwbaaah^ia perhaps  the  most  remarkable  in  F.uropo. 
Ia  IMHaaaia  nfloM  aba  there  are  caves  formed  by  the 
paasage  of  lava  to  the  surface  of  the  ground,  or  by  the 
expanaion  of  steam  and  gases  in  the  lava  while  it  was  in 
a  molten  state.  TLr  y  have  been  observed  in  the  regions 
round  Vesuvius  and  Etas,  in  Iceland  and  Teoerifle.  Wo 
may  take  as  an  example  the  Grotto  del  Cane  (cave  of  the 
dog),  near  Poiznoli,  a  few  miles  to  the  south-west  of  Ifaplsi^ 
remarkable  for  the  flow  of  carbonic  acid  from  creviesa  in 
tt'j  flt.xjr,  which  fillii  the  lower  pert  of  the  cave  and  eufib* 
cates  any  small  animal,  such  as  a  dog,  immersed  long 
enough  in  it 

The  most  important  class  of  cavee,  however,  and  that  which 
immediately  demands  our  notice,  ia  that  ooraposed  of  those 
which  have  been  cut  out  of  calcareous  rocks  by  tliu  a  i  i  a 
of  carbonlo  acid  in  the  rain>wat«r,  combined  with  the 
mechanwal  Metion  of  thaaaad  and  atonaa  aat  in  motion  by 
the  streams  which  hare,  at  one  time  or  another,  flowad 
through  them.  They  occur  at  various  levels,  and  arc  to  be 
met  with  wherever  the  strata  are  sufficiently  compact  to 
support  a  rooL  Those  of  Brizham  and  Torquay,  and  of  the 
Eifu  aia  io  dM  Devonian  Bmaetone;  tttoaa  of  Wales, 
Somerset,  the  central  and  northern  counties  of  Belgium, 
Saxony,  and  Westphalia,  of  Maine  and  Anjou,  of  Virginia  and 
Kentucky,  are  in  that  of  the  Carboniferous  age.  TIjo  cava 
of  Kirkdale  in  Torkahira^  and  moat  of  those  in  Franconia 
and  Bavaria,  penatnto  Jmaario  limaatonea.  The  compact 
Ni-orrminn  and  rrftai^o'js  limestones  of  Central  Franco 
contain  moBt  oi  the  caveraa  of  Perigord,  rendered  famous  by 
the  discovery  of  the  remains  of  the  Eskimos  along  with  tha 
animals  which  they  hunted ;  as  well  as  thoaa  of  Korthera 
Italy,  fiieOy,  Greeee,  Dahnatia,  Osniola,  and  FateatiiM. 
The  cave  of  Lanelviel  near  Montpellier  is  the  most  important 
of  those  which  have  been  hollowed  in  limo«tonoa  of  tbe 
Tertiary  age.  They  are  also  met  with  in  rocks  composed 
of  gjpeum ;  in  Thuringia,  for  example,  they  occur  in  the 
salifeimia  and  gypseous  strata  of  the  Zechstein,  and  in  tha 
gypseous  Tertiary  rocks  of  the  naighbonriwod  of  Plttli^  aa 
for  example  at  Montmorency. 

Cavas  formed  by  the  action  of  carbonic  acid,  and  the 
action  of  water  are  diatingnished  from  othaca  by  tbe 
following  characteiB^  TImj  open  on  the  abrapt>  aidaa  af 
valleys  and  ravines  at  various  levels,  and  are  arranged 
round  tbe  main  axes  of  erosion,  just  as  the  branches  are 
arranged  round  the  trunk  of  a  tree.    In  a  great  many  eases 

the  relation  of  tha  vallej  to  tha  ravins,  Ao^ii^^^fji^Mi^ 
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the  cave,  is  so  intimato  that  it  i«  impoinblB  to  d«Qjr  that 
all  three  have  been  produced  by  the  aame  eanaaa.  The 

caves  themsclrea  ramify  in  the  6ame  irregular  fashion  as 
the  valleys,  aad  are  to  bo  \-iewed  m«reiy  as  the  capiliahe« 
in  the  general  valley  system  through  which  the  rain  paoees 
to  joiu  the  nam  chaoinU  Sometime^  aa  ia  tiia  tanam 
ta,ttm  of  Addtberg;  Kentucky,  Wookey  Hcl*  lb  SooMnal- 
&hire,  tho  Pe.ak  in  Derbyahlre,  and  in  m&iiy  in  the  Jura, 
they  are  atill  the  paasagea  of  subterrancaQ  streanu  ;  but 
ttrj  frequtntly  to*  dminage  has  found  an  outlet  at  a 
lowar  brel,  tod  tli*  aaeiMt  watonounM  hava  been 
daaeTtod.  Thaaa  in  tiwvrj  am  piMant  onsilatakable  proof 
that  they  have  I  'l^n  trAversed  by  water  in  the  sand, 
gravel,  and  clay  v,  l.iu:ii  ihoy  contain,  as  well  aa  m  the  •vorn 
BUffaoes  of  the  sidea  and  bottom.  In  all  districts  where 
thfiiB  are  caves  there  are  funnel-shaped  depressions  of 
Varioiu  tiiea  called  pot-holea  or  awallow-holes,  or  b^toires, 
"chaldrons  da  diable,'  "mannites  des  grants,"  or  "kata- 
vathra,"  in  which  the  rain  is  collected  before  it  disappears 
into  tho  BublLmncan  pasjuigca.  They  arc  to  be  seen  in 
all  stagey  some  being  mere  hollows  which  only  contain  water 
after  excessive  rain,  wbflA  others  are  profound  vertical 
■hafta  into  whidi  th«  mtBt  m  flontiiuutUy  falling  That 
known  m  Hdla  Pet  In  TotUhIn,  SCO  feet  deep,  is  an  ex- 

nmplo  of  tho  latter  class.  The  cirques  deecribcd  by  M. 
Dmnoyen  b«loag  to  the  same  class  as  the  swallow  holea. 

The  history  o?  swallow-holes,  caves,  ravines,  and  valleys 
In  calcateow  atnta  maj  be  summed  up  as  Mlom.  The 
caleareoo*  neka  an  invariably  traversed  by  joints  «r  lines 
of  Bhrinkaj,'c,  "which  are  lines  of  weakneaa  by  which  the 
direction  of  the  dnunago  is  determined  ;  and  they  are 
composed  to  a  large  extent  of  carbonate  <^  lime,  which  is 
Mdilj  eichanged  into  aolnble  bicarbonate  bj  the  addition 
of  earbooie  ncid.  Tho  nun  in  iln  poHOge  tbnni^  fbe  air 
takfs  up  carbonic  acid,  and  it  is  still  further  charged  with 
it  in  percolating  through  the  surface  soil  in  which  there 
is  decompoaing  vegetable  matter.  As  the  rmn  d.- ups 
converge  towards  some  one  point,  determined  by  some 
local  accident  oo  the  surface,  and  always  in  a  line  of 
joink  the  carbonie  acid  attacks  the  carbonate  of  lime  with 
which  it  comes  into  contact,  and  thus  a  funnel  is  gradually 
formed  ending  in  the  vvf-'in:]  ji  int  below.  liofli  funrsel 
and  vertical  joint  below  ore  bejng  oontinnaily  enlarged  bj 
this  proceaa  This  chemical  action  goeO  OB  ttlil  Ifeo  Ino 
caitonio  acid  is  used  np.  Hio  oobteiiMMta  famagm  an 
enlarged  in  Uus  mioner,  and  what  «m  originallj  an  in- 
significant net-work  of  fissures  in  developed  into  a  senea 
of  halls,  sometimes  as  much  as  from  80  to  100  feet  high. 
These  results  are  considerably  farthered  by  the  mechanical 
fiiction  of  the  pebbles  sod  sand  homed  along  by  the  cujrent, 
and  bf  hXk  of  woA  from  tlie  roc'f  produced  by^the  rmonl 
of  tho  underiyitig  strata.  In  many  cases  the  results  of  this 
actiun  have  produced  a  regular  subterranean  river  system. 
Tho  thick  limestones  of  Kentucky,  for  example,  are  traversed 
b7  sobterraneaa  waters  whidi  eoUeot  in  laige  liTon^  lod 
nltinutely  appear  at  tho  nufoee  in  full  powe^  Tka  Rtrer 
Axe,  near  Wells,  tho  streAm  flfw-iKT  out  of  the  Peak 
Cavtrn  at  Caatlctoa,  Derbj-ahire,  that  at  Adelsberg  (see 
AoBLSBEAo,  vol.  L  p.  151)  io  Carniola,  flow  out  of  cavema 
in  full  volume,  llio  Rim  8^  and  the  wstets  of  Acheron 
disappear  in  a  series  of  enrsrhs  whieih  wan  anppoari  to 
lead  down  to  tho  infernal  regions. 

If  tbo  direction  of  the  drainage  in  the  rock  has  been 
altered,  either  by  elevations  such  as  those  '«Tth  which  the 
geologist  is  familiar,  or  by  the  opening  out  of  new  passage 
at  a  lower  larel,  these  wateieooiaos  become  diy,  and  pnsent 
OS  with  the  caves  which  have  aiTorded  shelter  to  man  and 
the  wild  animals  from  the  remotest  ages,  sometimes  high  up 
on  the  side  of  a  ravine,  at  othat  Hbmi  dow  to  tho  loral  of 
the  stream  st  the  bottoas. 


Oavee,  as  a  general  mle,  are  as  little  efieeted  bj  di» 
turbaooes  of  the  rock  ss  the  ravines  aad  valleja^  whudk 
have  be«n  formed,  in  the  naiiV  imipMtifO  flf  thO  liBM  of 

fault  or  dislocation. 

We  must  now  examine  what  happens  to  the  bicarbonate 
of  linw-whieh  has  baao  fonaod  by  the  action  of  the  acid  on 
the  limestone.  Ila  eurrent  of  air  play  upon  the  snrfsee  of 
the  water,  the  carbonic  ocid,  which  floats  up  tho  lime,  bo  to 
speak,  is  given  ofiT  and  th<>  iosoluble  carbonate  is  deposited, 
and  as  a  result  of  this  action  wo  have  the  elaboraiu 
and  fantostie  stonj  incrustations  termed  stalactitea  aad 
stalagmites.    Ths  water  percolating  Ihroogh  tiw  rode 

Cdvers  the  sides  of  tho  cavern  with  a  stalactitic  drapery, 
ariii  if  a  line  of  drops  persistently  falls  from  tho  same  point 
to  tho  floor,  tho  calcarcua.H  deposit  gradually  descenils  from 
the  roof,  forming  in  sum  -  cuscs  stony  tassels,  and  in  others 
long  columns  which  are  ultimately  nailed  to  the  eakareoua 
boss,  fonned  by  the  plash  of  the  water  on  the  floor.  The 
surface  also  of  the  pools  is  sometimes  covered  over  v^itb  an 
ice  like  sheet  of  stalagmite,  which  shoots  from  tlie  sides, 
and  sometimes  forms  a  solid  and  &rm  floor  vshen  the  water 
on  which  it  was  aupported  has  disappeared.  Sometimes 
the  drops fonaa  Uttia  calcaraoos  baaia,  beaatifoliy  polished 
inside,  which  contains  small  paarMike  particles  of  carbonate 
of  lime,  {Kilishcd  by  friction  one  against  tho  other.  The 
most  beautiful  stak^itio  caves  in  Ureal  Britain  arc  those  of 
Cheddar  in  Somerset,  Caldy  laUnd,  and  Poole's  Cavern  at 
Buxton  A  portion  only  of  tho  oarbonato  of  lime  is  tbna 
deposited  in  tho  boUowa  of  the  lodc  from  whidi  it  waa 
taken;  the  rest  is  carried  into  the  open  air  by  the  slreaius, 
in  part  deposited  on  the  sidea  and  bottom,  font^ing  tufa 
and  the  so-called  petrifactions,  and  partly  being  conveyed 
down  to  (be  sea  to  be  ultimately  secreted  in  tho  tiasttea  of 
the  MoHwca,  Ediinodennata,  and  Fenaninifara.  Tbreagh 
these  it  is  again  collected  in  a  solid  form,  and  in  tbo  long 
course  of  age»  it  is  again  lifted  uj)  alxive  the  level  of  the 
water  aa  limestone  rock,  and  again  undergoes  the  same 
series  of  changea.  Thus  the  cycle  of  carbonate  of  lime  is  a 
never«nding  one  from  the  lead  to  die  ocean,  from  the  oaeaa 
to  tbe  land,  and  so  it  has  been  ever  since  the  first  stratum 
of  limestone  was  formed  out  of  the  e^via  of  the  inhabitant* 
of  th*'  M "1  The  rate  of  tho  accumulation  of  stalagmite  in 
caverns  is  necessarily  variable,  since  it  is  determined  by  the 
piWiMica  of  TaiyiBig  omianta  of  air.  In  the  Ingleborough 
cavern  a  atalagaita^  BMaaored  -in  1859  and  in  1B7S^  ia 
growing  at  tho  rate  of  'flSiS  inohaa  par  annua.  It  fa 
obvious,  therefore,  that  the  vast  antiquity  of  deposits  con* 
taiiung  rcumius  of  man  oodemeath  layers  of  staJagmito 
cannot  be  inferred  inn  a  thirikiiiw  of  a  Itw  iadiia  or 
oven  of  a  few  iatL 

The  intinuto  tdation  ntSA  odsta  brtween  eavaa  aad 
mvinra  renders  it  cxtrcrrj probable  that  many  of  lie 
latter  have  been  origiualiy  buLurraucau  watercourses,  which 
have  been  unroofed  by  the  degradation  of  the  rock.  In  all 
limestoae  districts  xavines  are  to  be  found  "ffntinmd  in  tho 
same  direction  aa  tha  eavea,  and  the  process  of  atoioipberis 
erosion  may  be  aeen  in  the  fallen  blocks  of  stone  which 
generally  are  to  be  met  with  at  the'  mouths  of  the  caverna. 
In  illuatnitiun  of  this  the  valley  and  raves  of  Weather- 
oote^  in  Yorkshire,  may  be  quoted,  or  the  source  of  the 
Axa  at  Wookaiys  and  the  ravine  formed  in  this  way  haa 
very  frequent^  haoa  widanod  out  into  a  valley  by  the 
action  ol  sobaerial  waatc^  or  by  the  grinding  of  glacirra 
through  it  during  tha  ^bdal  ataga  of  tho  Plaiatocana 
period. 

PlHttoetnt  Cave$  in  Europe. — The  cavea  which  hwa 
offered  shelter  to  man  aad  the  wild  animals  are  irlsttilltit 
according  to  Ihoir  eootaota.  W,  Those  containing  tha 
extuct  animals,  such  as  the  mammoth,  wholly  rhinocaroe, 
or  Balawlithio  man   (see  AncHiCOLooY),  are  termed 
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Fletatoceoe.  These  are  Mmetimes  called  QuIanMiy, 
OMier  tka  miitalMB  iiia*  that  thegr  baUmg  to  en  i« 
nieeee^ng  tbe  Tertiiiy  period.    9^  thorn  wUefa  eontain 

the  remains  of  tho  domestic  animala  in  association  with  tho 
rnnmiiw  of  man  either  in  the  Neolithic,  Bronze,  or  Iron 
llagMllf  ciTilization  nru  termed  Prohistoric.  Zd,  The  third 
graap  eonsiata  of  those  which  caa  be  broaght  into  nlaticm 
with  the  historic  period,  and  are  therefore  termed  Bistorle. 

The  search  after  ur/o«i/<  or  unicorua'  horn,  or  in  other 
wotda  the  foesil  bones  which  ranked  high  in  the  materia 
BMdiet  of  tiM  KHh  aod  17th  oentariea,  led  to  the  dlsooverj 
of  the  OMiferow  eamiw  of  tho  Harti  Moaotuni.  aiid  <if 
Hangaiy  and  naaeoiua.  Tha  famoui  cave  of  OauaDnoth 
in  the  Lut  of  thoje  dir^tn'cta  was  explored  by  Dr  Qoldfuss 
in  1810.  Thtt  houtA  ui  iho  bymnn,  Ixon,  wolf,  fox,  and 
vhich  it  contained,  were  identified  by  Boron  Cuvier, 
•OHM  of  the  akolla  have  been  reeantlj  proved  bjr 
Profeaaor  Bmk  to  hehmg  to  tiie  grizzl j  boar.  Thvj  were 
associated  with  the  bones  of  the  reindeer,  hone,  and  bison, 
as  well  as  with  those  of  the  great  cave  hmi.  Theso  di*- 
eovariea  were  of  Tery  great  interest,  becaoao  they  established 
die  fact  that  the  aboTe  eumUa  iMd  Mrad  in  Germany  in 
eadeot  timea,  The  first  bone  oave  ^itamatically  explored 
in  En;5la:id  was  ono  at  OrrostoQ  near  Plymouth  in  the  year 
1616,  whtuh  proved  that  an  extinct  specie*  of  rhiaoceros 
[R,  ifigarhiniu)  lired  in  that  district  Four  years  later 
the  famous  hy»na  daa  at  Kirkdale  in  Yorkabire  waa 
erplored  by  Dr  Baekland  Ee  bnNi|(ht  forward  proof  that 
it  had  beon  inhabited  by  hywnas,  and  that  the  broken  and 
gnawud  bones  of  the  mammoth,  rhinoceros,  atag,  biaon,  and 
bono  belonged  to  animals  which  had  bean  dragged  in  for 
food.  He  pointed  oat  that  all  theae  aaineb  had  lived  ia 
Toffadiire  in  ancient  times,  and  that  it  waa  iBipooiible  for 
the  carcases  of  tho  rhinoceros,  hyaina,  and  mammoth  to 
hare  been  floated  from  tropic  il  regiotia  into  the  places 
where  he  foand  their  bones.  Ug  sub^eqaently  inveetigated 
bone  caTes  in  Derbyshire,  Sooth  Wales,  and  SoiiMiiaat»  aa 
well  as  in  Germany,  and  pubUahed  his  Rdiqt^  D&uvkuM 
in  1822,  a  work  which  hid  tho  foundations  of  the  new 
ecieooe  of  caro-huuting  in  this  country.  The  well-known 
oare  of  Kent's  Hole  near  Torquay,  furnished  the  Rev.  J. 
McEnery,  between  the  Toara  1825  and  1841,  with  the  fiiat 
Hint  implements  disoovered  in  intimate  aaaodatioo  with  tiie 
bones  of  extinct  animals.  Hts  recognixed  tho  fact  that  they 
prored  the  existence  of  mar.  in  Devonshire  while  those 
animals  were  alive,  bat  the  idea  was  too  novel  to  be 
accepted  by  his  oontemporariea.  His  dLscoveries  have  since 
been  verified  by  the  subsequent  investigations  carried  on 
by  Mr  Godwin  Austen,  and  ultimately  by  tho  committee 
of  the  British  Asaoci&tioi),  which  has  been  at  work  for 
MPfVral  years  under  the  guidanoe  of  Mr  Fengelly.  There 
aro  four  distinct  strata  in  the  cave.  l*t.  The  surface  is 
composed  of  dark  earth,  and  contains  medisval  remains, 
Roman  pottery,  and  articlea  which  prove  that  it  was  in  use 
during  the  Iron,  Bronze,  and  Neolithic  ages.  2<i,  Below 
tUa  ia  e  etalaginite  fioor,  varying  in  thickness  from  1  to  3 
feet,  and  covering  (Zd)  the  red  earth,  which  contained  bones 
of  tho  hyAna,  lion,  mammoth,  rhinoceros,  and  other  animala, 
in  association  with  flint  implements  and  an  engraved  antler, 
which  proved  man  to  have  been  an  inhabitant  of  the  cavern 
daring  the  time  of  its  depoaition.  4(A,  Filling  the  bottom 
of  the  cave  is  a  hard  breccia,  with  the  remains  of  bears  and 
flint  implementa,  in  the  main  ruder  than  those  found 
above;  in  some  places  it  wxi  no  leas  than  12  feet  thick. 
The  most  remarkable  animal  found  in  Kent's  Bole  is  the 
sabre-toothed  carnivore,  Maehairodu*  latiimu  of  Owen. 
While  the  value  of  Mr  McEnery's  discoveries  was  in  dis- 
pute the  exploration  of  the  cave  of  Brixham  near  Torquay 
in  1858   proved  th:\*  man  was  coeval  with  the  extinct 

tnitnmal'\  and  in  the  following  year  additional  proof  waa 


offered  lij  die  implementa  that  were  foond  in  Wookey 
Hola  Bimilar  remains  have  been  met  with  in  the  cavea 
of  Wales,  and  in  England  aa  far  north  as  Derbyshire  (Crea- 
well),  proving  that  over  the  whole  of  southern  and  middle 
England  man,  in  pndaalv  the  same  stage  of  rude  civilisft' 
tioD,  hunted  tiie  nuHUDOU  ladriiinaeHaB  and  other  ezlinet 
animals. 

Cavi-dwdUn  tJHed  to  X$timc».~-'Tht  caves  and  rock 
shclteri  of  Perigurd,  explored  by  the  lato  M.  Lartet  and 
our  countryman  Mr  Christy,  in  1863-4,  hava  not  onlj 
afforded  accumolative  proof  of  the  co-eiieteiiee  ol  nee 
with  the  eztinGt  meimnslia,  but  have  given  us  a  clue  as  to 
the  teee  that  ao  existed.  They  penetrate  the  sides  of  the 
valleys  of  tho  Dordogno  and  Vez^re,  and  offer  a.1  vivid 
a  picture  of  the  lifo  of  tho  period  as  that  revealed  of 
Italian  mannor^  in  tho  Ist  century  by  the  buried  citiee  of 
Hercnlanenm  end  Pompeii.  The  old  floors  of  human 
oocnpetioB  eonelat  of  bfoken  bones  of  animals  killed  in  iba 
cluiso,  mingled  with  rode  implements  and  weapons  of  Ixii.o 
and  unpolished  stone,  and  with  charcoal  and  burnt  atone^ 
which  indicate  the  poaition  of  the  heettbe.  Hahea 
without  nnmber,  amk,  lanoe-heada,  hammers,  and  sows 
made  of  flint  rest  ptlt^lt  with  bone  needlea,  sculptured 
reindeer  antlers,  arrowheads,  and  harpoon.s,  and  bones 
of  tlio  reindeer,  bison,  horse,  ibex.  Saiga  antelope^  and 
musk  >^  These  lingnlereocomulfltioM  of  Mn$  nark 
the  pleoea  where  tlte  aneieiit  htmtera  lived,  and  are  merely 
the  rctoN  east  aside.  The  reindeer  formed  by  far  the 
greater  portion  of  tho  food,  and  must  have  lived  in 
enormous  herds  at  that  time  in  the  centre  of  France. 
From  this,  aa  well  as  fton  the  pNainee  of  the  moat  arctio 
fli  the  iMriHTOcei^  the  nraak  aheep^  we  nay  infer  the 
oevere  ellnate  of  that  portion  of  France  at  that  time. 
B:'8idc8  these  animala  tho  cavo  bear  and  lion  h.\ vo  1  .in  mot 
with  in  one,  and  the  mammoth  in  five  localitiea,  and  their 
remains  bear  marka  of  cutting  or  acrapiog  widdi  showed 
they  fell  e  pnj  to  the  luintera.  The  most  remarkable 
renahuleft  behhid  in  tiiese  refuse  heepa  are  the  sculptured 
reindeer  antlers  and  fi^ires  engraved  on  fragments  of 
schist  and  on  ivory.  A  well-defined  outline  of  an  ox  standa 
out  boldly  from  one  piece  of  tntler;  a  second  represents  a 
reindeer  kneeling  down  in  en  ee^  attitude  with  his  head 
flirowB  np  in  the  air  so  titat  the  antlera  rest  on  the 
shoulders,  and  tlij  back  forms  an  even  surface  for  a 
handle,  which  ia  too  small  to  be  grasped  by  an  ordinary 
European  hand ;  in  a  third  a  man  stands  close  to  e  hoiM^ 
head,  and  on  the  other  aide  of  the  same  cylinder  are  two 
heads  of  biaona  drawn  with  sufficient  clearness  to  ensure 
recojfnition  by  any  one  who  has  seen  that  onimal.  On  a 
fourth  the  natural  curvature  of  one  of  the  tinea  haa  been 
taken  advantage  of  by  the  artist  to  engrave  the  head  and 
the  characteristie  recurved  home  of  the  ibex ;  and  on  a  fifth 
horses  are  represented  with  large  heads,  upright  dishevelled 
manea,  and  ehagpy  ungrooraed  tails.  Tho  mo«t  striking 
figure  ia  that  of  the  mammoth  engraved  on  a  fragment  of 
its  own  tnek ;  the  peculiar  apical  eturatore  of  the  tusk  end 
tho  long  mane,  wluch  are  now  not  to  be  found  in  any 
living  cl)>phant,  prove  that  the  original  waa  familiar  to  the 
eye  of  tho  arti.st.  These  drawings  probably  employed  the 
idle  hours  of  the  hunter,  and  band  down  to  us  the  ecenes 
which  he  witnessed  in  the  chase:  They  are  full  of  artistio 
feeling  and  are  evidently  drawn  from  lif&  The  mammoth 
is  engraved  in  its  own  ivory,  and  the  reindeer  and  the 
st.ig  on  their  respective  antlers.  The  pi-neral  idea  which 
we  are  justified  in  forming  of  these  ancient  dwellers  in 
Aquitaina  ia  that  they  lived  by  hunting  and  fiahin^  end 
that  they  were  clad  with  skins  sewn  together  with  sinowa 
or  strips  of  intestines.  They  possessed  no  domestic 
animals,  nor  they  acquainted  with   spinning  or 

with  the  potters  art.    We  have  no  ev^^^^y^g^jo 
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baried  their  (lMd.~tl>e  intormenti.  meb  M  tilow  «f 

Anrignac,  Les  Eyries,  Mentone,  as  well  as  of  P-lpium  and 
Qormany,  most  probabl)'  belonging  to  a  Jater  ago. 
Cavcfl  containing  their  inipleinents  ^Mtfflir  thrwghfllll  thMf 
nmou  M  well  u  in  Switierlaad. 

TImw  tnem  of  ilie  aort  anciflal  xam  u  ytt  dhoprwtd 
in  Europe,  may  with  a  high  degree  of  jirobability  be 
referred  to  iha  Eskimos.  Tiie  bone  noedlea,  and  uiany  of 
the  harpoons,  as  well  as  the  flint  spearheads,  arrowheads, 
•od  temper^  •»  of  pneiMlj  tlio  bum  fona  as  those  now 
in  vm  aiBOB^  th«  BddaiM.  Tll*  Mtlstio  designs  from 
the  caves  of  France,  Belgium,  and  Switzerland,  are 
identical  in  plan  and  workmanship  with  those  of  the 
Eakimoa.  with  this  difference  only,  that  t)w  huntins  scenes 
touliar  to  tba  FaUsoUthio  eaT^dwiHoiB  iran  Dot  uo  aaiao 
M  tliow  fMiiiliar  to  tbe  inhabitnito  of  fho  ihona  of  tiio 
Arctic  Ocean.  Each  represented  the  animals  which  he  knew, 
and  the  whale,  wulrus,  and  seal  were  unknown  to  the  inland 
dwellera  of  Aquitaine,  just  as  the  mammoth,  bison,  and 
irild  horao  are  oakmnm  to  the  JGikiouw.  Thi  reindeer, 
which  they  both  knew,  n  repreeerited  in  fbe  nme  yray  by 
both-  The  [  riicticii  nf  accumulating  large  quantitifa  i  f  the 
bones  of  ai  imalit  r-)iiud  their  dwelling -places,  and  tbe 
hahtt  of  splitting  the  bones  for  tho  Mko  of  the  marrow,  are 
the  asme  in  bo^  The  hides  were  pramnd  with  the  same 
aort  of  instmments,  and  the  needles  with  which  they  were 
8(!wn  together  are  of  the  same  pattt  rn.  Ir.  both  there  was 
the  same  disregard  of  sepulture.  Ali  these  (acts  can  hardly 
be  mere  coincidences  caused  by  both  peoples  leading  a  oavage 
life  ondor  similar  conditions.  The  conclusion,  therefore, 
seems  inevitable  that,  so  far  a.s  wo  have  any  evidence  of 
tho  race  to  which  the  cave  dwellers  belong,  that  evidenco 
points  only  in  the  direction  of  the  R«lrim<^  It  is  to  a 
ooBiidenhle  extent  eonflnned  by  a  oooaidieratioD  of  the 
oni'TiiJa  fo!ind  in  thr  cnvcs.  The  reindeer  and  muakshpep 
aMord  foixi  to  the  Loiiiiuoa  now  in  tho  Arctic  Circle,  just  as 
Chey  afforded  it  to  the  lui^olithic  hunters  in  Europe;  and 
both  theee  aniaub  have  been  traced  by  their  ranuiie  iram 
tho  PH^neea  to  the  north-etst,  through  Europe  tai  Aria  h 
far  as  the  very  regions  in  \?hich  ihey  now  live.  The 
mammoth  and  bison  aUo  have  been  tracked  by  theii 
remains  in  the  frozen  river  gravels  and  morasses  through 
Siberia  Mfarai  the  American  lido  of  the  Stiaita  of  Behring. 
TlafaMlidiio  man  apfwared  hi  Enrope  with  the  wvtie 
mammalia,  lived  in  Eiirop>e  with  them,  and  in  all  human 
probability  retreated  to  the  nortb-^t  along  with  thetu. 

AiuitiU  Oeoffraphy  of  Europr. — TberamaiBs  of  man  and 
lha  aoimala  described  in  the  nraeeding  paragraphs  have  been 
introdooed  into  the  csToe  either  by  man  or  tbe  wild  beasts, 
or  by  streams  of  water,  whiili  may  or  may  not  now  occupy 
their  ancient  coureca  ;  and  the  fact  that  jthe  same  species 
are  to  be  met  with  in  the  cavea  of  France,  Switzerbnd 
and  Britain  implies  that  oar  island  formed  part  of  the 
Continent,  and  that  thera  ware  no  physical  barrieia  to 
prevent  their  migratiotl  ttOOk  the  la  fw  tO  Mltb- 
west  as  Ireland. 

Hie  aame  eondntfon  nay  he  gathered  from  Cba  explera- 
tion  of  c?,ve3  in  the  south  of  Eumjje,  which  has  re8vJ'<>d  it) 
tho  discovery  of  African  species,  in  (iibraltar,  Sicily,  and 
Malta.  In  the  first  of  these  the  spotted  hya-'Ua,  the  sert'al, 
•od&affieeat  lie  aidebyaide  with  the  horse, griuly bear, and 
ilender  lUiiooeroa  {R,  jETMialiaeAw),— oee  VUeonar^  Mm- 
OHtographieal  Memoirt.  To  these  African  animals  inhabit- 
ing the  Iberian  peninsula  in  the  I'leijtoccne  a^,  M.  Lartot 
bat  added  the  African  elephant  and  atri^Hid  hyaena,  found  in 
BatnitoBof  gravel  near  Madrid,  along  with  flint  implemeota. 
Tbe  hippopotamus,  spotted  hyena,  and  Afiieaa  dephaat 
occur  irj  ;ha  caveeof  Sicily,  and  imply  that  in  ancient  times 
there  was  a  ooatiaoity  of  land  between  that  spot  and  Africa, 
jflst  tt  tba  pfMenea  of  flw  BtjpiMomi^qmm  pievM  lha 


BOB-vdilOQea  of  Oo  ftnfti  of  VoHfaia  during  a  poctio^ 
to  say  the  Ir-a^-t.  of  the  Pleistocene  age.  A  eoiall  apaeiaa 
of  hippopolaruu*  (//.  Pentlandi)  occara  in  iocredibie 
abundance  in  the  Sidlian  caves.  It  has  ako  been  fouDd  ta 
those  of  Malta  alooc  with  an  extinct  pigmy  elepbact  apedea 
(jR  JfefAMsi*).  Itbaa  alio  been  diMsovered  Candia  atui 
in  the  Peloponnese.  For  theaeanimal^  tr  La'ce  found  their 
way  to  these  regions,  a  continuity  ot  is  necesaarr. 

The  view  advanced  by  Dr  Falconer  and  Admir^  Spratt. 
that  Eozape  naa  fonnac^  ooonected  with  Africa  hj  a 
bridge  of  land  eadeaditig  aottthwaida  from  Sicily;  ii 
fully  borne  out  by  these  consideration?  Tbi»  p'rt=i«Bt 
physical  geography  of  the  Mediterranean  baa  beeu  pro- 
duced by  a  depression  of  land  to  the  amount  of  about  400 
iatboBUi,  by  which  the  Sicilo-Africaa  aad  Ibero-AIricaB  bar> 
lien  have  been  mbmeiged,  and  Oete  and  Malta  aapaiaied 
from  tho  South- European  contitjcnt.  It  is  extremely  pro 
bable  that  thia  submergence  t4>ok  place  at  the  same  uuxsi,  iLu 
the  a^ioiiiiog  sea  bottom  wan  elevated  to  tbcsoA  tLe  aaiae 
anionnt  to  ooMtitata  that  ngiott  now  known  ia  the  Sabaiik 

PMitoetne  Oem»  of  <!«  AmeneoM  amd  Amdmlia.'—Hbm 
rici  ;  I  L!iM  rriverns  of  the  Euro^\jiatic  continent  contaia 
the  progenitors  of  the  animals  now  to  be  foond  in  aoiue 
parut  of  the  Old  World,  the  extinct  foma  being  doaeiy 
allied  to  those  now  Uviog  in  the  aame  gmgr^ibical 
provinces.  Those  of  Brasl  and  of  Pennsylvania  piMMt 
ua  with  animab  whose  nearost  annloijr.'  ^  are  to  be  foond  in 
North  and  South  America,  such  as  sloths,  armadilloa,  and 
agoutis.  Those,  agab,  of  Australia  present  ua  with  mar- 
Bupiala  only,  allied  io^  OT  ideotical  wil^  tboaa  ot  Aat 
singular  continent. 

Tbe  extinct  forms  in  each  case  are  mainly  those  of  th» 
larger  animals,  which,  icom  their  laige  sixe,  and  the  fact  of 
Aeir  only  bearing  one  aft  a  birth,  woold  be  apeeially  UaUe 
to  be  beaten  in  the  battli?  for  \ih  by  their  smallpr  iid 
more  fertilo  contemporaries,  and  ie&a  ukely  to  survive  ihuse 
changes  in  their  environment  which  have  undoabtediy 
taken  place  in  the  hmg  lapaa  of  ages.  It  ii^  thotolonb 
ontain  that  tit*  wiatnmalin  life  in  the  OU,  New,  aad 
Australian  worlds  was  aa  well  marked  out  into  geographical 
provinces  in  the  Pleistocene  age  as  at  the  present  time, 
and  that  it  has  been  continnont  in  thaaa  aiMa  bam  tbnl 
nmote  tima  to  the  preMDt  day. 

For  cavea  of  America  eee  "Lan^  Ckrem.  diet  Se.  iTetf..  Sd 

aer.,  xiii.  p.  313;  AnifrUan  Jovrn.  of  Scimce  ami  Art,  L 
1671.  For  tboao  of  Australia — Owen,  Brit.  As*,  ^tp., 
1844;  Mitchell,  Three  Exp<d\tiotu  into  Intfrior  t§ 
Atutralia,  1838,  voL  iL;  Wood'a  OMkgital  OUayMtitm 
in  SmUh  Australia,  1862. 

The  fact  that  no  c:ivts  contain  r(i:i;iins  mur--  ircitat 
than  tho  Pleistocene  age  may  bo  explained  by  the  new 
that  the  caver&e  in  which  the  animals  of  focmer  periods  took 
shelter  have  been  removed  by  the  proeem  of  eahnerial 
denudation  operating  through  long  periods  of  time. 

Prehistoric  Cai>fi  of  Neolithic  Age  in.  Europe, — The 
prehistoric  caves  are  distingniahed  from  Fleiatoceoe  by 
their  containing  the  renaiae  of  domeetie  animala,  and  by 
tho  v!\]<\  aninir\Is  to  which  they  hivp  r.fforded  shelter 
belonging  to  jiving  specie*.  They  are  diviaible  into  three 
groups  according  to  the  tracee  of  man  which  occur  in  fhH^ 
— into  tbe  Heolithic^  Bronaa^  and  Iran  agaa. 

The  KeoUtUo  caTsa  are  widely  apread  Uneo^eirt 
Europe,  and  have  been  used  as  the  hahitatioos  and  tDcibs 
of  the  early  races  who  invaded  Europe  from  the  East 
with  their  flocks  and  herds.  The  firat  nif  tiMMft 
tematicaUy  eacphmd  waa  at  Parthi  CbwBMO,  nwr  tbi. 
TiUageofLiiad«gla,I)enbigbeU]«,itt18e9.  Intfcelbllo^ 
iug  years  five  others  .verc  dic<rc  verL>i  dose  by,  as  well  as  a 
aecond  gronp  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cefn  on  the  baahi 
ofthaBwjL  Tbej  «ontalMd|MiiM  odb^iiatfaki^ 
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nde  pottaiy,  and  human  akeletona,  aloag  iridi  tih«  broken 
Iwnaa  of  th«  pig;  iog»  hone,  Celti«  ahortbion!,  wd  goat 
The  renuina  of  the  wild  animals  bdong  tu  the  wolf,  fox, 

badger,  beer,  wild  boar,  stag,  roe,  bare,  and  rabbit  Uoet 
of  the  bonaa  were  broken  or  cut,  and  the  whole  gronp  was 
ohriooaly  aa  aceamnlation  which  resulted  from  thaaa  cares 
haTing  been  used  an  dwclHnpr'.     Thoy  h-id  subspqunntly 
beea  used  for  buriaL    TiiO  human  okeietoua  in  tiicm  were 
of  all  agM^  from  infancy  to  old  age  i  and  the  interments 
had  been  aaeoeasiTe  until  each  beoune  filled.   The  bodies 
wsfw  huiied  in  Oo  eentfacted  postura  whidi  fa  ao  diaraelsr- 
iatic  of  N»u';tbic  interments  generally.    The  men  to  whom 
th^e  skeletons  belonged  were  a  abort  race,  the  tallest 
being  about  6  feet  6  inches,  and  the  shorteat  4  feet  10 
inches  ;  their  skulls  are  orUiognathic,  or  not  presenting 
jaws  advancing  beyond  a  Tertiod  line  dropped  from  the 
forehead,  in  nhape  long  or  oval,  and  of  fair  overage 
capacity.    The  face  was  oral,  and  the  cheek  bones  were 
not  prominent    8«ii«  of  the  indfridiiala  were  eharaeteriied 
by  a  peculiar  flsttenirit^  of  tli'?  ?hiabone  (platycnemiam ), 
which  probably  stood  in  relation  to  the  free  action  of  the 
foot  that  was  not  hampwad  by  the  use  of  a  rigid  sole  or 
■andaL  Thia,  however,  cannot  ha  hxdwd  upm  aa  a  taco 
ehsneter,  or  as  a  tendency  towatds  «  afanian  tjrpa  of  Itg. 
Thisso  Nr o'ltliii:  cave-dwellers  have  been  proved  to  bo 
identical  ia  pV  ysique  with  the  Imii  i>  r9  of  the  cairns  and 
tumuli  wL  i  h  1h:  scattered  over  t':i  ><     o  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland.    (See  Thnrnam,  Crania  Britanniea.)    They  have 
also  been  met  with  abundantly  in  France.    In  the  OiTeme 
do  THomme  ?>r  r;,  for  examploj  in  the  department  nf 
ho»k%  enlored  in  1871,  the  association  of  remains  was 
of  pfadseijr  Oa  Amo  italam  aa  Ooaa  naiitioiMd  dm**, 
end  the  human  skeletons  were  of  the  same  stnall  typr  The 
saone  clsasof  remains  has  also  been  discovered  in  Gibraltar, 
in  tho  CMW  of  Windmill  Hill,  and  somt  others.  The 
Hainan  laBBiDa  aiaiDiMd  bj  Professor  Busk  ara  of  pcaoiaa^ 
the  aaaw  ^rpa  aa  thoaa  of  DaBWghahim   Id  the  wotk  of 
Don  Manuel  Oongora  J.  Martinez  (Andyvedadtt  Prehit- 
iarica$  de  Andaltuia,  1868),  acTeral  interments  are  described 
in  the  cave  of  Murcielagoa,  whioh  penetrates  the  limestone 
out  of  which  the  grand  scenery  of  the  aouthem  Siena 
Nevada  has  been  to  a  great  extent  canred.    In  one  plaee 
a  group  of  tl:r  c  tkolcf i ir.s  was  met  with,  one  of  which 
was  adorned  with  a  plain  coronet  of  gold,  and  clad  in  a 
tmrie  nad*  of  esparto  grass  finely-olaited,  ao  aa  to  fotm  a 
pattern  like  that  on  some  of  the  gold  ornaments  in 
Etruscan  tombs.    In  &  eecond  spot  further  within,  twelve 
akeletons  formed  a  semidrde  round  one  covered  with  a 
tnnio  of  akin,  and  wearing  a  naoklaoa  of  esparto  gcaai^ 
aarriafi  of  hiadc  atooa,  and  omanenia  of  ahdl  and  wild 
boar  tusk.    There  were  other  articles  of  plaited  esparto 
grass,  such  as  baskets  and  sandals.    There  were  also  flint 
lakes,  poliahed-etone  axes,  implaBflntp  of  hone  and  wood, 
together  with  pottery  of  the  aama  typo  as  that  from 
Gibraltar.    The  same  class  of  remains  have  been  discovered 
in  the  Woman's  Cave,  near  Alhama  in  Granada.     From  the 
phjatcal  identity  of  the  huioan  remains  in  ail  those  cases  it 
nay  ho  Inferred  that  in  the  Neolithic  age  a  long-headed, 
small  i-habited  the  Iberian  penir^'ilai,  extending 

through  France,  as  far  north  aa  Britain,  and  to  the  north- 
west as  far  as  Ireland, — a  race  considered  by  Professor 
Bosk  "  to  be  at  the  preaant  day  repraaantad  1^  at  any 
rate  a  pail  of  tiie  populatioii  now  inUbfting  Iho  Baaqne 
provinces."  This  identification  of  the  ancient  Neolithic 
caTa<lweUar8  with  the  modem  Basquc-s{>caking  inhabitant 
of  Aa  Waatem  Pyrenees  is  corroborated  by  the  elabomte 
leaiawhsa  of  H,  ftocai,  fWaaaor  Titebow,  and  Dr 
Thamam  Into  modem  Bftiqaa  aknila.  H  may  tiieiofore 
beconduded  that  in  t'l  ■  nlin  ;  -  ago  an  Iberian  population 
ocenpied  the  whole  of  the  area  mentioned  above^  inhabiting 


cavoa  and  hni)^  thafr  diad  in  eavaa  and  diambarad 
teaih%-  aiid  jowtmi  of  the  same  habits  of  lifa.  Tha 
remaina  of  tiia  aama  small,  oval-featured,  long-headed  race 

have  been  found  in  Belgium  in  the  c;ue  of  Chauvaux. 

There  is  no  evidence  that  any  other  race  except  the 
Iberic  buried .  their  dead  in  the  caves  of  Britain.  In 
Belgium,  however,  the  exploration  of  the  cave  of  Selaig- 
ncaui  by  M.  Sorcil  jirovcs  that  broad-headed  men  of  the 
typo  defined  by  Professor  Huxley  and  Dr  Thurnam  as 
bnchyoephalic^  and  characteiisad  by  high  cheek  bones, 
|ii«i|aotiQg  mmnclesi  and  huge  alatara,  tha  average  height 
beuig  5  ft,  8*4  inches  (Thurnam),  inhabited  and  buried  their 
dead  in  the  caves  of  that  region.  In  France  they  occur  in 
the  sepulchral  owe  of  Orrouy  (Oise)  in  association  with 
those  of  the  Iberio  type.  They  have  akwhaan  not  within 
Oibialtar.  This  type  ia  nndistingnishahle  from  the  Osftie 
orGaulif^j,  f  lui  l  ao  abundantly  in  the  chambert  1  ti  inb-i  t  f 
the  Neolithic  ege  in  France.  Both  these  ancient  races  are 
represented  at  urn  preaant  day  by  the  Bosqoee  and  Aquit- 
anians  of  Franco  and  Spain,  and  by  the  Celts  or  Gauls  of 
France,  Britain,  and  the  Mediterranean  borilcr  of  Spain, 
their  ralativa  antiquity  being  proved  by  an  appeal  to  their 
hiatoiy  and'  geMpraphical  dii^bntion.  For  joat  aa  tha 
aailieat  raeor£  mow  that  ^  Ibariia  powar  oztandad  aa  fw 
north  QS  the  Loire,  and  as  far  cast  as  the  Hhone,  so  we 
have  proof  of  the  gradual  retrocession  of  the  Iberie  frontier 
southwarda,  under  the  attacks  of  the  sucoeasiTO  Odtie 
hotdea,  nntil  ultimately  we  find  the  latter  in  possesrioik 
of  a  considerabls  part  of  Southern  Spain,  forming  by  their 
union  with  the  conquered  the  powerful  nation  of  Celt- 
Iberi  The  Iberians  were  in  possession  of  the  Continent 
before  they  were  dispossessed  by  the  Cdts;  they  are 
irrogTiLzed  by  Tacitus  in  Britain  in  the  Silures  of  ; 
and  they  are  still  to  be  tu-uu  in  iLu  iimall,  dark,  Uths 
inhabitants  of  North  Wali^s  (e^  Dawkins,  Fortnightly 
HmUw,  October  1874).  From  tha  present  dittributioa 
of  thia  Boo-Aryaa  faoa  it  b  obnooa  flwl  thay  vaM 
gradually  pushed  back  westward  by  the  advance  of  tribea 
coming  from  the  Eaat,  and  following  thoae  routes  which 
were  subsequently  taken  by  the  Low  and  High  Germans. 

The  expU>ration  of  the  Qrotta  dai  Colombi,  in  tha  island 
of  Palmaria  overlooking  the  Onlf  of  Spema,  in  1878, 
proves  that  the  stories  scattered  through  the  classical 
writers,  that  the  caves  on  the  Mediterranean  Hhorve  were 
inhabited  by  oannihalB.  are  not  altogether  without  foojid^ 
tinn  Tn  it  brrken  rrrd  cut  bones  of  children  and  youQg 
adults  were  found  along  with  those  of  the  goat,  hog,  foB^ 
wolf,  wild  cat,  flint  flake%  bona  impkmanti^  and  ahaDa 
parfoiatad  for  cwpanaion. 

rarity  of  articles  of  bronre  in  the  European  caves  implies 
that  they  were  rarely  uiied  by  the  Bronze  folk  for  habitation 
or  burial.  Bronze  weapons  mingled  with  gold  omamenta 
have,  however,  been  discovered  in  the  HeaUaeiybnm  Oavo 
near  Stanhope,  Durham,  as  well  as  in  thoae  of  Kiilchaad 
in  Cartmeli,  in  Thor's  Cave  in  Staflfordshire,  and  the  Cat 
Hole  in  Gower  in  Glamorganshire.  In  the  Iberian  penin- 
sula the  Cave  of  Ceaareda,  explored  by  Signer  Delgado,  in 
the  valley  of  the  Tagus,  contained  bronze  articles,  associated 
with  broken  and  cut  human  bones,  as  well  as  those  of 
domestic  animals,  rendering  it  probable  that  cannibalism 
waa  practiaed  in  oarly  timea  in  that  region.  Fiofesaor  Boak 
bal^aa,  bowevar,  ttat  tha  faeta  ara  uaofleleBt  to  anpport 
the  charge  of  cannibalism  againn  tVrt  ancient  Portuguese. 

Caves  containing  articles  of  iron,  and  therefore  belong* 
ing  to  that  division  of  the  prehistoric  age,  are  so  nnimport> 
ant  that  thsf  do  not  daaarva  notiaa  in  thiankaok  AaaBaa 
incraaaad  te  tfvffittlhm  ha  prafemd  to  Bva  in  booaaa  of 
hia  own  building,  and  he  no  longer  buried  his  dead  in  the 
natural  aapolchres  provided  for  him  in  tha  nek. 
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Pretistonc  mvft  hnvfi  bf»«n  rarely  esplored  in  citra- 
Europcaa  artaa.  Aiiioug  tiiune  which,  abound  in  I'alastino, 
ono  in  Mount  Lebanon,  ciamiDed  by  the  Rev.  Canon 
Trittnm,  C4>otainod  flint  implemraU  along  with  charoo*! 
cad  IwakMl  bonai  and  tbeth,  aome  of  which  may  bo  referred 
Co  •  tmall  ox,  undiatingoiahable  from  the  amall  short-horn, 
Bo»  tongifront.  In  North  America  the  ^niaina  found  by 
Mr.  F.  W.  Fatniun  in  the  carea  of  K-  r  ^  i  ■  1- consisting  of 
iiioccu&ins,  rudoly  plaitod  cloth,  and  othor  articles,  may  be 
referred  to  the  aamo  diviaioo. 

Uitterk  Cwm  in  Britaim.-~-'Eb»  historic  cant  hvn  oo^ 
•tCneted  notiee  daring  the  krt  hw  yean,  and  in  Britua 
alone,  principally  through  tho  labours  of  the  Settle  CaTo 
Committee  from  the  year  1869  to  the  preaent  day.  To 
them  ia  due  the  exploration  of  the  Victoria  Care,  which 
had  been  diaoofind  aitd  partiAl^  invattigatod  aa 
mrtjr  aa  the  year  18SB.  It  flonaiala  of  Ana  laiga  fll- 
di'lincd  chambers  opening  on  tho  face  of  the  cliff  1450  feet 
above  the  &ca,  and  filled  with  dibri*  very  nearly  up  to  the 
roof.  It  presented  three  distinct  eras  of  oocupatiisi,— ooa 
by  Ityianaa,  which  diaggad  into  it  riiinowirtm^  bi>oa%  mna- 
motna,  honei^  niadear,  and  baata.  lUa  naa  deinad  fnm 
the  next  occupation,  which  is  probably  of  tho  Jfcolithic  age, 
by  a  layer  of  grey  clay,  the  surface  of  which  rested  a 
bono  harpoon  and  a  few  flint  flakea  and  bones.  Then 
aftar  an  tnteml  of  dtbrit  at  tha  cotiaaea  waa  a  kyar  of 
ahareoa],  bcdiaii  bonao,  ftagnenii  of  dd  heartiia,  and 
numerous  instruments  of  6arai,'o  life  associated  Triili  Vroken 
pi'ttery,  Human  coins,  and  tho  rude  British  iiuitationa  of 
them,  variuuA  articles  of  iroo,  and  elaborate  personal 
onuunanta,  which  implied  a  oooaidamUe  darelopment  of 
dio  aita.  The  evidenoa  of  tiia  eoina  atnopa  Che  data  of 
the  occupation  of  the  cave  to  be  between  the  first  half  of 
the  5lh  century  and  the  English  invasion.  Somo  of  tho 
brooches  present  a  peculiar  flamboyant  and  spinil  pattern 
in  relief,  of  tho  same  character  aa  the  art  of  some  of  the 
fllmniaated  manuscripts,  as  for  example  oaa  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  gospels  at  Stockholm,  and  of  the  g.-wpclf.  of  ?t 
Columban  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  It  is  mostly  allied 
to  that  work  which  ia  teroied  by  Mr  Franks  lato  Celtic. 
From  ita  localization  in  Dntain  and  Ireland,  it  seems  to  be 
piobable  that  it  is  of  Celtic  derivation;  and  if  this  view  be 
aocapted,  there  ia  nothing  at  all  extraordinary  in  ita  being 
reeognixed  in  the  illuminated  Irish  goapels.  Ireland,  in 
the  6th  and  7th  centuries,  was  the  great  centre  of  art, 
civUixation,  and  literature ;  and  it  is  only  reasonable  to 
snppoee  that  there  would  be  intoreourse  between  the  Irish 
CSiriatiana  and  tbow  of  the  veat  of  Britain,  daring  the 
time  that  tha  Romano-Oelts,  or  Brit^Welsb,  were  being 
slowly  poshed  westwards  by  tho  heathen  English  invader. 
Proof  of  such  an  intercourse  we  find  in  the  brief  notice 
of  tho  Annalet  Cambria,  in  which  Gildas,  the  Brit- 
Walsh  hiatoriao,  ia  atatad  to  haTa  aaiiad  orer  to  Inland  in 
tha  year  560  a.D.  It  ia  by  no  maana  improbable  that 
about  this  limn  there  was  a  Brit  Welah  migration  into 
Ireland,  as  aa  into  Brittany.  Objects  with  these 
derigns  found  in  Qermaay  are  probably  directly  or  indirectly 
due  to  tho  Irish  miMioiwiiM,  who  apnad  G!hriatiani^ 
throngh  thosa  ragiooa.  Tha  aariy  Ghrittlan  art  in  Irdaiid 
grow  out  of  the  late  Celtic,  and  is  to  a  great  extent  free 
from  the  influence  of  Borne,  which  is  stamped  on  the  Brit- 
Wclsli  art  of  the  same  age  in  this  country. 

Several  other  omaoienta  with  aoafflel  deaarra  aapacial 
notie&  The  anamd  eonpoaad  of  red,  blua  and  yeDew  haa 
been  inBorled  into  tho  hullowd  in  tho  bronic.  and  then 
hcat  'd  BO  aa  to  form  a  close  uniuii  with  it.  They  arc  of 
tin;  •ian;o  de5ij:;n  as  those  which  have  been  met  with  in  lato 
Roman  tumuli  in  this  country,  and  in  places  wluch  aro 
mainly  in  the' north.  Thsy  dl  hdong  to  a  class  named 
lata  Caltie  bf  IXr  Fnwha*  and  aw  aoandond  bjr  him  to  ba 


of  Briti/sh  manufrii"tT:rr,  Thi-^  ri'-^^-  h  supported  by  the  aril* 
reference  to  the  uri  ol  cLaintlai.g  iumiahed  by  the  ckissica* 
writers.  Pbilostratua,  a  Greek  sr^phist  in  the  court  of  Julia 
Domno,  the  wife  of  the  Emperor  Severua,  writes,  "  It  is 
said  that  the  barbaitena  living  in  the  ocean  pour  these 
colours  (those  of  horse-trappings)  on  heated  bnmxe,  and 
that  these  adhere,  grow  as  hard  as  stone,  and  preserve  the 
dosigns  that  are  mode  in  theni."  It  i?  wortliy  of  rcn\ark 
that,  since  the  Emperw  Sererua  built  the  wail  which  bean 
bis  name,  uiarcbod  in  parson  against  the  Caledoniam^ 
and  diad  at  York,  tha  aooonat  of  tha  anamels  may  have 
rcaebed  Fldloatoalaa  f^on  tiia  very  district  in  which  the 
Victoria  Cavr  ia  situated. 

Associated  with  tb^e  were  bronse  omnnienta  inlaid  with 
silver,  and  misoelianoooa  iron  articlea,  among  which  was  a 
Boman  hsj.  Romaina  of  thia  Uad  hava  b««n  oiet  with  ia 
tiie  Albert  and  Kdko  oavao  la  Hba  nei^boiiiliood,  fa  thai 
of  Dowkerbottom  near  Amcliffo,  in  that  of  Kirkhcad  on 
the  northern  shore  of  Moreoombe  Bay,  in  Poole's  Cavoni 
BosrtoB^  aad  ia  1hai%  Om  1 


Awimdb  and  OhjtcU  found  im  Brit- 
WtUh  itrata  in  Cavti. 
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It  is  obvious  in  aU  tiMM  «aNS  that  men  sccartMaad  to 

luxury  and  refinemrnt  wwa  €Onpattad|  b|f  tha  JtlMBia  of 
some  great  calamity,  to  flea  fOT  rnbgo  tO  oavta  w!th  what- 
ever they  could  trar..[  „rf.  thither  of  their  property.  The 
number  of  spindle- whorls  and  personal  ornaments  imply 
that  they  were  accompanied  by  their  families.  We  may 
also  infer  that  thsgr  «m  oat  cB  from  tha  dviliatioa  to 
which  tisey  had  baott  aeeaatomad,  baeanaa  la  aona  casaa 
they  extemporized  spindle-whorls  out  of  fragments  of 
Samian  wore,  instead  of  u^ing  tboee  wbich  were  expressly 
manufactured  for  the  purpose.  Why  the  <»ve8  were  inhahitad 
is  satisfaetonfy  explained  by  Ml  appeal  to  contempoiaiy 
history.  In  the  pages  of  OiUaa,  in  the  Amffie^Saxm 
Chronielt,  and  in  the  Annaltt  Camlrice,  wc  havo  a  graphic 
picture  of  that  long  war  of  invasion  by  which  the  udiabit- 
auta  of  the  old  Roman  province  of  Britannia  were  driven 
back  by  tho  Jatcs»  Angles,  and  Saxons,  who  crossed  over 
widi  tshdr  frtailita  said  honsehold  staff.  Slowly,  and  in 
tho  chances  of  a  war  which  extended  through  Ihrco 
centuries,  they  were  gradually  p  i.shcd  back  into  Cumber- 
land, Wales,  and  West  Somerset,  I)evon,  and  Cornwall. 
Wliile  this  war  was  going  on  the  coinage  became  debaaad 
and  Roman  coins  afforded  the  patterns  for  iha  amall  brpaia 
fliinimv  which  ara  to  ba  mat  with  aqaaUj  in  thaaa  eavaa 
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nd  ia  the  rniss  of  Booaan  dtiet.  Am  thf  tide  of  war 
oUad  to  tliA  the  Engliali  lOQgm  tnd,  until  towdt 
he  doN  «t  tt«  ttruggle,  the  wonldp  of  Tlior  txvi  Odin 

npplAoted  the  British  tongue  aod  tbo  Christian  faith,  and 
rude  barbariua  replaced  what  waa  left  ot  the  Boman 
ivilization  in  th*  Iduid.  It  is  to  thi«  period  tbat  rdiei  of 
his  kind  in  the  mves  mnst  be  asaignod.  They  are  trace* 
if  the  au^icliy  af  lliose  times,  and  complete  the  picture  of 
tie  desolatioa  of  Britain,  rerealed  by  the  ashea  of  the 
atiet  and  rilUa  (bat  wwo  burnt  by  the  invader.  The/ 
XDve  tiiat  the  viirid  aoeooiit  giTen  by  OHdam  of  fha  etnita 

A)  which  hia  countrymen  wi  re  1  ice  l  wi  ro  literaUy  truei 
Ihe  hiatoric  caree  of  the  Ckwtineut  have  not  ae  yet  been 

IKplSfBdi 

ArTHOBiTiM. — 1.  Britain. — Boyd  Dn-wlcim,  '~a\y^u>\ling,  1874  ; 
Fii  ;ioMr,  Palaontographicai ifimmrt,  &dit«»l  ij/  Bujtk  aiid  Murchuon, 
2  voU.;  Bockland,  JielujU\4X  D\luviana,  1821  ;  Brit.  Assoc.  RtporU, 
\^6^-\tt$:Joum.  Anthrop.  Insi.,1S7<i-6;  QiMrL  Otol.  Joum.,li60- 
Tj;  Pengelly.  Trans.  /'  ■;'r'';ir?  A  stoeiatioH.  8.  The  Continent  — 
Lirtot  »nd  Chrirtj,  Rilujuns-  J  juiCaniect ;  Jnternat,  Cmgrtss  of 
Prf huicjne  Ardutoloyy ;  U&irel  dr  S<:rr.:a,  L-r-t  OMf^nr'U  Fottilu  <L 
LuKtl  PwJ  ;  Dnponl,  L'llomme  peadani  Us  Ag€S  dt  ia  Pitrrt  dans 
Uj  /.'nnroTw  c^-  ,1// i:m  ;  Schmerling,  Re<herc}us  rur  Ui 

Ostmens  Fimutt  dianivtrts  dans  Its  Cavem*  d*  LU^  ;  M«rk,£rcKI- 
Wtitnu  at  Kumrloeh,  tranaL  J.  E.  Lee,  1878.  (W.  a  D.) 

CAVE,  Edward  (169 1 -1 754),  an  English  printer,  was 
born  at  Newion  in  Warwickahire,  in  1691.  He  waa  placed 
by  hia  father,  who  was  a  ahoemaher  at  Rugby,  at  the 
Uaook  aduml  ol  that  tom,  bat  baqg  aflenad  of  robbing 
tiia  bsMoott,  he  wu  forced  to  leave.   Hebeeame  deifc  to 

a  eoUector  of  the  exdso  ;  but  tlie  Jrutltjer}'  and  insolence 
tOlriliek  ha  waa  subjected  by  hi3  maater'a  wife  cauaed  him 
to  ti7  hia  fortonee  in  liondon,  and  after  having  been 
engaged  for  noina  timn  by  a  timber  merrhant,  he  waa  finally 
bcniad  apprentice  in  the  prinling-otlice  of  Mr  Colliaa.  In 
two  year*  he  attained  so  much  uill  in  his  art,  that  he  was 
MDt  to  eoodoot  o  Kinttng-kooaa  at  Nonricb,  and  paUish 
a  vmUy  paper.  In  fliii  nndartalaD^  bo  mat  with  1  aone 
opposition,  which  j  r  Jjced  a  pabbo  controversy,  and 
procured  young  Care  the  reputation  of  a  writer.  The  only 
work  of  any  liie,  however,  which  be  left  was  An  Account 

of  '4#  CrirTi{na!.s.  IIo  Iield  Tl.:  ,i  short,  time  tho  ufRoe  of 
clerk  uf  the  iranka,  but  hia  rigour  in  checking  uLuaiia  soon 
csosedhis  dismissal  He  now  embarked  the  capital  which 
he  hsd  acquired  in  tho  jpobiioatton  of  tho  GtntUmam't 
Magtuint,  a  periodtfld  whufc  ppeoBwd  o  fMCiino  for  the 
prujector,  and  aanrived  almost  all  its  competitora.  It  is 
iA  the  founder  of  thia  magasine,  and  as  the  fint  to  give 
^teivj  aiBploytiient  to  Samuel  Johnson,  that  C^val'll  MOM 
kubccn  rememliere.il  He  died  or.  tho  10*!j  January  IT04b 
I^  Samuel  Johuaon  wrote  a  abort  biography  of  CaTSu 

Db  YfiLUAM.  (1637-1713),  an  En^ish  divine, 
bora  al  Piclcwell  in  LeicesterahiiVk  Ha  waa  HllflatiMi 
It  8t  Jflhn%  College,  Cambridge,  and  boeaino  raeoeasfvely 
miniitcr  of  Haaely  in  Oifordahire,  of  All-Hal'.owa  tin: 
Croat  of  lalingtoB  in  London,  and  of  Isleworth  in 
UUdlesex.  Ho  was  chaplain  to  Ch^es  It,  and  in  1684 
*w  iiutalled  as  a  canon  of  Windeor.  The  t'wo  works  OQ 
•hich  his  reputation  prmcipally  reals  are  the  Apottolici,  or 
Hutory  of  Apostles  and  Fathers  in  the  three  first  centoriee 
of  the  ehudi  (1677X  ond  Bmf^omm  Bedetiaitieorum 
nmn»  LUmma  (1688).  Tho  beak  edition  of  the  latter 
is  the  Clarendon  Pim';,  1740-3,  which  contaimi  addiOL.ns 
ths  autlior  and  others.  In  both  works  he  was  drawn 
into  oontroversy  with  Leelerc,  who  was  than  wiitbg  his 
BtHicihf  jKf  Urtivf^arUe,  n.nd  who  aocosed  l>»Tn  of  partiality. 

Btiidfi  theie,  he  wrote  FrimUitM  Chrittiaititf,  or  Stliyim  of  th* 
Avitnt  CArirfwat.  *c. ;  Taimht  £  '  If^uutUm;  jtnHquUoim  Apot^ 
''I'vw/  A  JXiitrUUum  conaning  flu  Ocmrwrntnt  «f  tKs  Anettnt 

'TcA,  ^. ;  Eceleriastiei  or  History  of  t\»  FOtUn  ^  Ih*  ith  cm- 
^j^^ud.  work  eoUUad  CMarlophyUu  BcOuUuttnUt  which  is  sa 


CAVEDONE,  Jaoopo  (1677-1660),  an  Italian  pointir, 
born  at  Sawnolo  in  the  Modeoeae,  was  edooated  in  tho 
adMMl  of  tho  Cbnod,  ond  nndfr  tham  pdated  in  tho 

churches  of  Bologna.  His  principal  icorks  are  tho  Adora- 
tion of  the  Magi,  the  FOnr  Doctors,  and  the  Lost  Supper  j 
and  more  ^peciaUy  the  Virgin  and  Chfld  in  Qlory,  with 
San  Petronio  and  other  saints,  painted  in  1614,  and  now 
in  the  Bolognese  Academy.  Cavedone  became  an  aaaistaut 
to  Guido  in  Rome;  his  art  wxi  generally  of  a  subdued 
Bodemoostrative  character,  with  rich  Titiaaesqae  coloatiof^ 
In  Ua  dadining  yeara  hk  mrgm  bndeo  down  after  (bo 
death  of  a  cherished  son ;  Md  bo  diod  ia  Oktioao  poverty, 
in  a  stable  in  Bologna. 

CAVENDISH,  Hsxnr  (1731-1810).  a  chemist  aud 
nataral  philosopher,  was  the  son  of  Lord  Charles  Cavondiah, 
brother  of  the  third  duke  of  Deronahire,  and  of  Lady 
Anne  Qrey,  daughter  of  the  dake  of  Kent.  He  was  bom 
at  Nice  on  the  lOtb  October  179L  l4t(le  ia  known  about 
his  early  odoeafeioiL  Ho  wia  for  lomo  tiaw  ot  Now> 
rijinbe's  Bchtxil  at  Hackney,  and  afterwards  went  tc 
Cambridge.  Prubably  his  taate  fur  experimental  rseearch 
was  maiwjr  OMoiiad  from  his  father,  who  gavo  aono  attan* 
tfon  to  meteorological  obaervations,  and  whose  very  accitrate 
determination  of  the  depression  of  mennuyin  barometrical 
tubes  has  formed  the  hv-.ia  uf  some  of  the  most  refined 
iovestigationa  of  modem  times.  The  morbid  senaibilHijr 
of  Ua  natvn^  wUeb  lod  bim  to  ahrink  from  lodetjr,  woold 

Rho  have  an  infl'.i.cncn  in  determining  his  choice  of  e 
Bcientifio  life;  and  hu  waa  free  to  fuilow  his  bent,  as  his 
allowance  froni  Lis  father  was  amply  suffidunt  for  his 
wants,  and  a  large  inheritance  left  him  by  one  of  his  undw 
put  him  in  possession  of  abundant  means  for  prosecuting 
his  scientific  investigations.  In  tho  latter  part  of  lii:^  life, 
indeed,  ha  waa  not  less  famed  in  hia  oouatqr  for  the 
great  aoeaaralatioD  of  his  property  tbon  for  bii  intaHoetoa! 
and  scientifio  trea-^urea.  Hia  merita  in  science  v  cre  m  Tr 
^nerally  nnderatood  on  the  Continent ;  and  he  was  mode, 
though  not  till  he  had  passed  the  age  of  seventy,  one  of 
the  eight  foreign  sssociatea  of  the  Institute  of  Franco.  He 
resided  principally  at  Clapham  Common,  but  his  library 
was  latterly  at  his  house  in  Bedford  Square  ;  and  after  the 
death  of  hia  Ubiariao,  ha  appointed  a  daj  on  which  ho 
attaedad in  panontoleiidaDyvrovlcloaadisMiiof  lotten 
as  were  either  jc  rsonally  kn  i's  n  to  him  or  recommended 
by  his  friends,  bo  oieihodicai  was  he  that  he  never  took 
down  a  book  for  his  own  naovittont  entering  it  in  tho 
loan  book.  In  1760  hebeeame  a  member  of  tho  Royal 
Society.  lie  was  constantly  present  at  the  meetings  of 
the  society,  as  well  as  at  the  conversations  bold  at  the 
hooae  id  tint  president  j  aod  ho  dined  every  Thondaj 
with  iib»  dobeompoeedof  ftanoBbani   OUiarwfanbo  bad 

littlf*  interi'onnw  with  society,  even  with  his  oTcn  family. 
He  saw  only  once  a  year  the  peraon  whom  he  had  made 
tui  principal  heir.  His  dinner  was  ordered  dnily  by  a 
noto  placed  on  tho  hall  table,  and  his  female  domestioa 
had  orders  to  keep  out  of  his  sight  on  pain  of  dismissal. 
His  person  was  tall  and  rather  thin  j  his  dress  was 
singdai^  nniform,  althoogh  somotimea  a  little  ncflaeted. 
Ho  bad  n  lUght  bedtatioB  in  his  apiacb^  and  an  av  of 
timidly  and  reserve  that  was  almost  ludicrons.  Ho  died 
onmarried  on  the  34th  of  February  ISIO,  leaving  a 
property  in  the  fondi  of  about  £700,000;  ond  a  landed 
estate  of  X6000  a  year.  Some  of  his  warnMSt  admirera 
have  cxprcsecd  regret  that  no  portion  of  that  vast  wealth 
waa  appropriated  to  ecicntific  <  bjecta. 

For  almoat  fifty  ycara  after  Cavendish  became  a  member 
of  tito  Boyal  Society,  ha  eOBtiavod  to  oontribolB  to  fbo 

Philotophical  Trantadion*  BOm"  of  the  mmt  interesting 
and  important  papers  that  have  appeared  in  that  coJlectioo ; 

inifbiabthoMMmn  c<  muwid  diaMMinli«^.ae 
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leal  thRQ  tbe  important  acleatific  facta  comraauicateU,  bu 
bMO  thoaght  to  hare  tided  the  farther  progress  of  chemical 
dmeofttj.  H*  naj  almoai  b*  caUod  tbe  fonadv  «f 
pii«iiiiMitio  AmSntry,  wbieh  bad  Iwilj  an  «xbtaBe«  «h« 

ho  hegza  his  researches.  In  a  series  of  "  Three  papers, 
r  containing  Experiment*  on  Factitious  Air,"  Phil.  JVam., 
1766,  p.  141,  lie  describes  the  apparatus  used  in  processes 
of  this  kind,  which  he  had  improved  by  the  occasional 
emplojment  of  mercwy.  By  vaigbing  a  bladder  filled 
wiu  a  known  bulk  of  ioflamnabb  air  (bydnwaaL  sad 
then  in  a  atate  of  collapse,  aod  by  ezainining  wa  Ima  of 
weight  during  tbe  solution  <  f  rinr  in  «n  ai  i  1,  Tu:  found  the 
KMcific  gravity  of  inflammable  air  to  be  about  -Xiii  of 
Wit  of  conunon  air,  a  disooveiy  which  led  to  oallooa 
«i9«riaM»ta  Md  pi;jaeta  for  Mtial  utrigatiaa  Ha  alao 
obaiawj  tiiat  «ha  gaa  olilHned  daring  fba  aolBttoa  of 
copper  in  mnTiritto  acid  was  rs'jirJly  absorbed  by  water, 
bat  did  not  int^uiro  further  into  its  nature.  The  second 
paper  lefera  to  fixed  air  (carbiMlie  acid),  which  was  foand 
to  nndacgo  ■»  altamtioB  in  ill  alaaticity  whan  kipl «  janr 
ovar  nwwnty,  to  ba  abaoAod  by  an  eqnal  bidk  of  wttar 
or  of  olira  oil,  nnri  by  ttan  half  its  bnlk  cf  spirit  of 
trine,  to  exceed  the  atrtiuaphenc  air  in  specific  gmyity  by 
more  than  one  h.;lf,  and  to  render  it  unfit  for  a  ipportlng 
combnation  even  when  added  to  it  in  the  proportion  of  only 
1  to  0.  In  the  third  part,  the  air  prodaoed  by  feroieatatioa 
and  putrefaction  it  enminod,  and  is  shown  to  he  identical 
witb  tbe  fixed  air  obtained  frtai  marble.  It  is  also  shown 
that  tha  inflt|mmable  air  Lnnittcd  during  putrefaction 
resembles  that  which  is  procured  from  zinc,  although  it 
l^paM  to  ba  a  little  beaTier. 

A  paper  m  "  Eiparimanta  on  Air,"  PAi^L  Tram.,  1784, 
p.  119,  eoBtataa  an  aeeoont  of  two  of  tbe  greatest  dis^ 
covrries  that  have  ever  been  made  la  chemistry. —  the 
compositioa  of  water,  and  that  of  nitrio  acid.  Cavendish 
fiat  «rtoblishea  the  radical  diflmBM  of  hydf<nan  from 
nilrqgHi,  and  then  lalatea  hit  onpaiiiDaiita  on  the  oombw- 
lion  of  hydrogen  with  etygan,  wUdi  had  pertly  boah 
SuggMted  by  an  observation  of  Mr  Wsltirf ,  a  lecturer  on 
Datural  philosophy,  and  which  prove  that  pure  water  is  the 
result  of  the  process,  provided  that  no  nitrogen  be  present. 
Tho  second  aaiios  oC  azperimenta  shows  that  when  pldo- 
gtstieaCsd  air  (nitrogen)  k  praseBt  in  tba  proeeM,  aoma 
nitric  acid  i»  produced,  and  that  this  acid  may  >  o  ob*ained 
from  atmospheric  air,  by  the  repeated  operation  of  the 
eh  '.nc^l  a[  rirk.  In  another  p'aper  on  "  Expenmui.ts  on 
Air,"  I'hiL  Trams.,  1785,  p.  372,  the  oomposition  of  nitrio 
aeid  is  farther  establiahod,  and  it  is  shown  that  nearly  the 
whole  of  tha  irrespirabla  part  of  tlia  atmoapbara  is  oon- 
vattible  into  this  add,  wliao  It  is  mixed  with  oxygen  and 
an  electric  spark  is  passed  tliriii.i;h  th«  rjiiture,  —  the  jiieJ 
dr  sometimes  obtained  being  duo  to  the  presence  of 
organic  sabstancef 

Beaidaa  tho  abof%  GhvMidiah  oontrfbstad  h  nnmber  of 
other  papaia  to  dio  mhiepkie^  Tnnmuliaiu.  In  an 
"  Account  of  a  Novt-  Eudioraeter,"  Phil.  Tran$.,  1*83,  p. 
106,  he  attributos  the  groat  difference  in  the  reenlts  of 
eodbmelrical  experiments  with  nitrous  gaa,  or  nitric  oxide, 
to  th»  diffatent  degreaa  of  tumtaiaitim  of  tiw  acid  that  is 
fernod.  Bat  ho  fiaaad  Jihat  whaa  tha  nathod  employed 
was  tha  same,  there  Tvas  no  scnaible  difference  in  tho  con- 
stituent parts  of  tha  atmoaphcro  under  circumstances  the 
most  dissimilar, — tha  air  of  liondon,  with  all  its  fires  burn- 
ing in  the  winter^  appearing  aa  pnia  aa  tba  fiaahast  bnaaea 
of  tha  country.  Jm  "An  Attampt  to  ooEphin  aoma  of  fho 
pnacinl  Fbanomena  of  Electricity  by  means  of  an  Eh^jtie 
Phdd,"  fk*L  Tramt.,  1771,  p.  584,  bis  theory  of  electricity 
agrees  with  that  which  h:ul  h>een  publialiod  i  few  years 
before  by  i£pinua^  but  ho  has  entarad  more  minnteljrljito 
thn  dotaita  of  mkwhtfan.  1%a  bw  of  itoetik  ittnetiMi 


and  re^>ui8Kui  Ima  iiui  at  Ibat  time  been  folly  ascertained, 
but  Cavendiih  inclines  to  the  true  supposition,  of  forces 
Tailing  inversely  aa  tha  aqoata  of  tbe  distaaock  lo  bia 
**  Obaervations  on  Ifr  HateUala  Exparinanfs  for  date?' 
mining  the  degree  of  cold  at  which  quicksilver  frccrci,* 
Pkd'L  Tram*.,  1783,  p.  303,  he  denied  to  heat  the  ebarsctei 
of  a  subatancc,  and  thought  "  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  opinion, 
that  heat  consists  in  the  iuternal  motion  of  the  particles  of 
bodies,  much  the  most  probable,' — a  view  which  it  waa 
one  of  the  first  of  Eir  Hnmpbrey  Darj^'s  objactato  ooaftrm. 
The  apparatna  which  OsTendisa  employed  in  Ua-'Experi. 
mcut.s  t.  ictermine  the  density  of  the  ELarth,"  Phil.  TVaiu., 
1798,  p.  469,  hafi.  been  invented  and  constructed  many 
years  before  by  the  Kov.  Juhn  Michell,  who  did  not  live  to 
parfoim  tha  azparimanta  U»  which  ha  intandad  it  Tho 
■latbod  amploiyad  ww  to  mapoad  bjr  n  vartieal  win  a 
horizontal  bar,  having  a  leaden  weight  at  each  end  ;  to 
determine  the  magnitude  of  tbe  force  of  torsion  by  the 
tima  ocoanied  in  tbe  lateral  vibrations  of  the  bar ;  and  to 
maaaoia  un  ostant  of  tha  changa  pmdnoad  in  ita  aitaation 
by  tho  attnwiion  of  two  laiga  maataa  of  knd  plaoad  oa 
opposite  aides  of  tbe  case  containing  the  apparatus,  so  that 
this  attraction  might  be  compared  with  the  weight  of  the 
balls,  or,  in  other  words,  with  tho  attraction  of  the  earth. 
In  this  manner  tha  mean  density  of  the  earth  waa  found 
to  ba  fiva  and  •  half  tiaiaa  aa  great  aa  that  of  wntar. 

There  bos  been  somo  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the 
attitude  of  Cavendish  towards  the  antiphlogistic  theory  of 
Lavoisier.  Cavendish  by  no  meana  dissuijt  J  ihom  the 
whole  of  that  thooty.  In  the  "  Experiment  i  <  n  Air,"  PkiL 
Traiu.,  1784,  ho4|aotoi  Lavoisier  and  Scbd.-  >^ith  appro- 
bation, as  having  suggeatod  tha  opinion  "  that  dephlogiMti- 
cated  air  and  phiogisticated  air  are  quite  diatinottnbatanoaii 
ai:<I  that  common  air  is  a  mixture  of  the  twa"  Afterwarda 
he  says  that  "  nut  only  the  foregoing  azpariments,  but 
most  other  phenomena  of  nature,  aeeA  ag^naable  as  well, 
or  naazly  aa  well,  upon  thia  aanpon  thaeomoalj  baiiorod 
prittdj^e  of  phlogiston.'  K.  Cnvior  haa  oven  aaaaitedfhal 
the  autipblt  u^iitic  theory  derived  its  first  origin  from  OOO 
great  discovery  of  Cavendish,  that  of  the  nature  of  hydr»' 
gen,  and  owed  iU  oomploto  erttbUdUMBl  to  UWlhMV  libal 
<ot  tha  oompoaition  of  wntar. 

Osraadlah  posaeaiad  a  daameas  of  comprebeDston,  and  an 
acateness  of  rcisnning,  which  had  been  the  lot  of  very  few 
of  his  prcdi;LCjiora  from  tho  daj3  of  Newton.  The 
splendid  career  of  chemical  inve.'stigalioii,  which  has  since 
been  pursued  with  «  degree  of  ancceas  unprccedanted  in 
history,  may  be  Mid  to  lavn  baon  £iat  ]m  apan  to  ttnn^ 
kind  by  his  labnura. 

OAVENDISH,  ILuRoxniT.    SaaNlwouuffLZ,  DcoBia^ 

OP. 

CAVENDISH,  Thomas  (1560-1592),  the  third  circum- 
navigator of  tlie  glubc,  was  bom  at  Trimley  St  Mary,  in 
Sttffi^  in  15&0.  For  a  short  time  he  stud^  at  OorpM 
Christi  Coll'sge,  Cambridge,  but  quitting  iSui  WifvaiBi^ 
T.itboiit  a  degree,  be  followed  the  court,  and  in  a  few  ycata 
squandered  away  nearly  all  his  inberitanco.  Turning  hia 
attention  to  maritime  aidventure  witb  a  view  to  Kpairiag 
bis  foctnnob  fitted  oat  a  ahip  in  which  ha  aooMnpauiad 
the  expedition  mat  to  Virgtnia  in  1085  nndar  tha  eoBunand 
of  Sir  Richard  Grcnville.  On  his  return  ho  re9c!v©d  upon 
a  predatory  expeditiua  against  tho  Sp^niarda  in  the  New 
World.  Accordingly,  on  July  21,  1586,  he  sailed  from 
Flymooth  with  thna  amall  veasds,  passed  through  tbo 
Sinito  of  Magellaa,  wniaad  along  tha  ooarti  of  Chili, 
Pern,  and  Mexico,  and  bomt  and  sunk  nineteen  shipa, 
including  the  "  Banta  Anna,"  a  vessel  belonging  to  the  king 
of  Spain,  with  a  cargo  of  itjjm'  i:;^;-  value,  which  be  captured 
off  tha  ooaat  of  Califocmia.  Betutniog  home  with  hia 
plnadff  Iqr  ^  Chpa  of  Oaod  Eopa  ba  taaohad  T^jmallw 
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September  9,  1688,  hamg  circoamavigatcd  tho  globe  in 
two  jtan  ahd  fifty  days.  It  is  aaid  tkit  hLs  aoilon  ware 
clothed  in  ttlk,  hu  Hdk  veie  damaak,  and  hit  topmut 
cf»v«i«d  with  doth  of  gold.  UU  hastily-acquired  riches 
did  not  List  long,  for  in  1591  he  had  reduced  himself  to 
the  oecessitT  of  undertaking  another  expeditioa  with  fire 
vaank.  TUi  ^vgmg*  was  a  moet  diaastrooa  one.  His 
crews  were  mutinoas,  and  after  leaving  th^  Stnitr,  of 
Magellan  thoy  obliged  imn  to  steer  for  fciigluna.  At 
thia  he  became  dispirited,  and  died  of  grief  on  the  home- 
ward Toyags  ia  1593.  Thit  oiil|''fe«gnDhieal  diaeoranr  of 
any  impoftMMi  wUA  cu  bftHtMbatod  to  GkvttidiM  i» 
that  of  the  harbour  mawd    Um  Fttrt  Dating  oa  iJm  Mat 

ci xist  of  Patagonia. 

CAVENDISH,  Sn  William,  the  second  bob  of  Iliomas 
QftT«ndiah  of  Cavendish  in  Suffolk,  clerk  of  tho  pipo  ia 
tho  reign  of  Henry  Yin.,  was  bom  about  the  year  1505. 
Havii.t:  r.xeived  a  liberal  educatioa,  ho  was  taken  into  the 
family  of  Cardinal  Wobey,  whom  he  msrved  in  the 
capocity  of  goDtteman-oiher  of  the  chamber.  OiVMidiah 

WIS  with  WoKev  "ivhr^n  h*^  died,  nnd  delnycd  ^oinrr  to  roart 
till  he  luid  seen  hi3  reuiaina  deceutij  interred.  i'iie  king 
was  so  for  from  dlsapproring  of  his  eondact  that  he 

inixMi^atllly  took  into   h»«    hoiUflhoMj  OUido  him 

trassaror  of  hb  ehainbor  nd  i  priTy-eoaneilloff,  and  aftM^ 

wiirdj  conferred  on  him  tho  order  of  kni'ththood.  Ho  was 
also  appointed  one  of  the  coouniasionerB  for  receiving  the 
nrrender  of  religiona  houses.  In  1540  he  was  nominatsd 
one  of  the  aaditots  of  tho  oontt  of  Mgrnontatioos,  and  soon 
afterwards  obtained  a  grant  of  several  oonriderable  lordships 
in  Hertfordshire.  In  tho  reign  of  Edward  VI.  hifl  estates 
were  much  increaaed  by  rqyal  grants  in  seven  diffatont 
eoDBfeifla ;  tod  ho  appeai*  to  have  oontiitiMd  io  high  fsTonr 
nt  court  durinr  the  rr-\^;n  of  Queen  Mary.  Ho  died  in 
IjjT.  Sir  WiUiaui  was  tho  founder  of  Chataworth,  and 
of  thoTUt  fortunes  of  his  descendants,  the  dukes  of  Dovon- 
sbin.  Ho  Wioto  Tkt  Lift  and  Dtatk  <^  CarduHU  WoUey, 
of  whldi  •  mataated  oopy  appeand  in  IMl.  Il  ww  first 
conectlj  printed  in  Dr  WocdBWoilli%  Xedeihttital 
Buigraphjf. 

CAVEKDI8H,  Wiluak;  lint  dako  «f  Doronahin. 

See  Dkvonshirb,  Ddki  op, 

CAVITE,  a  fortified  seaport  town  of  tho  Fhuippina*, 
capital  of  a  province  of  the  same  name  in  the  Island  of 
Luoo,  nine  miles  somtk  of  tho  ci^  of  Manilla,  oo  • 
hmgoo  of  had  in  die  bey.  1%  was  formerly  ^  head 
naval  dep6t  of  tho  Spanish  possessions  in  the  East,  and  has 
sa  arsenal,  a  huapitaj,  two  churches,  and  throe  conventa. 

CAVORE,  or  CAVoua,  a  town  of  Italy  in  tho  proTinoe 
of  Ttarin,  25  miles  south-west  of  the  city  of  that  name. 
It  carries  on  silk-spinning  and  linen-weaving,  as  well  as  a 
trade  in  grain.  In  1433  it  was  bestowed  by  Amadeus 
VIIL  of  Savoy  on  tho  brds  of  Baoonis,  and  io  ibo  16tb 
tnd  17th  ooatariee  it  appsen  from  ttme  to  time  in  tho 
TBri-'j'?  rvar!  and  rovolutii^ns.  In  more  recent  days  it  has 
^vtii  .u  name  to  the  great  stateaman  of  Italy  whose  family 
were  raiicd  to  the  marquisate  of  Cavour  in  the  middle  of 
the  lairt  oontoiy.  An  earthqu^  did  ooDsiderabla  dunego 
to  the  town  in  1808.    Population,  7880. 

C.WOUR,  Count  (1810-1861).  Camillo  Bcnso  di 
C»v  OUT,  the  regenerator  of  Italy,  and  one  of  the  greatest  of 
mxlem  t  Lti  inan,  was  bom  at  Twin  on  tits  lit  lA  Anguat 
1810.  The  family  of  tho  Bonai  was  a  Tcry  ancient  one. 
TTie  founder  of  it,  a  Saxon  warrior  named  Hubert,  after 
f  jllowing  Barbaroaaa  in  his  Italian  wars,  and  making  a 
pUgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land,  maniedafiedmonteieheirwa 
•boot  Oa  middle  of  Oa  IStb  oentarf,  and  settled  on  tho 
very  wtato  of  Santena  where  the  remains  of  his  great 
dssoeadant  were  lately  laid.  In  the  early  part  of  their 
liter,  «ha  Bwi  aMBft  to  hava  ham  flonaasted  tha 


email  neighbouring  republic  of  Chieri,  later  with  the  Uousa 
of  Savoy,  which  gradually  gained  tho  upper  hand  in  those 
ports  of  Northern  Italy.  Their  life,  like  that  of  other 
feudal  borons,  was  Stirring,  rough-handed,  and  sdTsntorons. 
Membere  of  the  family  are  frequently  to  be  met  with  in 
history,  but  none  of  them  eminent  enough  to  deserve 
mention  here.  In  the  middle  of  last  century  the  head  of 
the  Bensi  was  raised  to  tho  dignity  of  marquis,  under  the 
name  of  Cavour.  Accordingly,  at  the  beginning  of 
this  century  we  find  the  father  of  tho  gruat  etate.sman  in 
posBossion  of  tho  title  of  mar^uia.  Ue  had  married  a 
Oeaavese  lady  of  laalc,  aad  both  held  oflleto  ia  the  honee* 
hold  of  the  Princo  Borgheae,  tu-brtnd  of  the  Princew 
Pauline,  the  beautiful  sister  of  Napoicun,  who  was  governor 
of  Piedmont  in  thoae  days  when  Eoiope  lay  dt  the  feet  af 
the  Frenoh  oanqaarar.  Under  those  eirennuAeaoeB  wia  Aa 
fatara  deliverer  of  Italy  bom,  the  seoond  son  of  this 
riedmontcwQ  nobleman  and  f  ^jia  Ccnevese  wife.  Tlio 
Princes  Pauline,  the  sister  of  one  Napoleon,  and  aont  of 
another,  who  have  so  powerfully  influenced  the  destinies 
of  Italy,  prcsutited  the  infant  Ciuuillo  at  tho  font. 

Cavour  spent  tho  lir»t  ten  year*i  of  hu  life  in  his  father's 
houso  at  Turin,  oigoying  all  tho  advant:\^e^  which  favour 
tho  foU  and  genial  development  of  both  mind  aad  body. 
The  old  marquis,  who  beoeme  a  dheidad  eoassrvBtive  after 
the  Revolution,  wai  a  a^id  benevolent  father,  and  an 
upright  man.  Ho  enjoyed  the  care,  too,  of  an  aooompliahod 
mother,  of  a  grandmother  still  moro  ttrt^^jianpljf^^^^  ^nA.  of 
two  aunts,  who,  having  no  children  of  thsir  own,  naturally 
bestowed  all  their  affection  on  him  and  his  elder  brother. 
For  some  time  be  had  no  love  for  hia  lessons  ;  in  fact,  ho  had 
a  perfect  horror  of  thorn.  The  probabili^  is  that  the 
buoyaney  and  energy  «f  his  natara  made  him  avaiaa  to 
such  restraint.  He  was  an  active,  energetic  boy,  full  of 
animal  spirits  and  utiver  tired  of  play,  attODg  of  will,  yet 
geaial  and  good-natured  In  a  Iittla  tiaia  ha  hsoMua  a 
voraeiaBa  leader,  but  as  fall  of  fmlia  is  evw.  At  tea  jaaia 
of  age  Osnflb,  being  intended  for  tiie  army,  left  home  to 
enter  the  military  academy.  There  ho  studied  hard, 
especially  mathematics.  As  be  afterwards  regtetted,  tho 
litetaryaideof  lus  education  had  been  neglected, — perhaps 
bi?rniiBe  ho  had  never  boon  attracte^l  t")  I'teraturo  by  any 
of  thosa  circumstances  which  caU  forth  a  dormant  power, 
perhaps  because  the  original  bent  of  his  mind  was  too  strong 
towards  the  deer  and  the  utilitarian.  Uathematios  satiBfied 
his  love  for  definite  statement  and  dear  demonstrativa 
argument  He  had  no  inclination  towards  metaphysics, 
bad  little  imagination,  and  was  never  tempted  to  run  after 
vague  ideals.  The  only  speculations  he  indulged  in  were 
social,  political,  or  indu.striiil,  tho-r  ,  in  fact,  which  aro 
closely  connected  with  tangible  and  posiLivu  interests. 
But  his  after  career  as  plainly  shows  that  he  was  capable 
of  a  deep  and  absorbinf^  enthoaiasm,  which  was  all  the 
more  powerful  and  effective,  beoanse  disdplined  by  a  sure 
judgment  and        i  patience. 

Anyhow,  he  was  a  very  successful  student  in  the  subjects 
taught  at  the  mflitaiy  academy,  litis  is  proved  by  the 
fact,  that  he  was  appointed  to  a  commission  in  the 
engineers  at  the  ago  of  sixteen,  though  by  the  rules  of  the 
service  il  wsa  aat  andar  twea^  am]|  a  post  aoald  ba 
granted. 

At  tlie  mOitery  aoademy  en  inrident  ooenrred  whiiA  ia 

a  clear  indication  of  his  character,  and  helped  greatly  to 
detormine  his  future  career.  Being  the  now  of  a  uoble 
family,  ho  was  ii  :i  :red  with  the  dignity  of  page  in  the 
royal  homsehold.  An  ordinaiy  boy  would  have  been  highly 
delighted  with  this  introduction  to  eonrt  life  ;  but  to 
Cavour  its  restraints,  its  eliqui^tfe,  and  its  livery  were  a 
galling  load,  and,  as  he  was  by  no  moans  ready  to  leara 
the  leawas  af  vliat  is  callsd  a  wiw  latieanee^  he  was  aoaa 
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reliored  of  tbe  bonour,  and  niarVod  as  a  a.ingeroiu  fellow. 
During  his  brief  aiitit.ary  cafeer  iie  »e<cm«  to  havo  been 
•tationed  moatljr  at  Genoa.  Thia  waa  a  mora  independent 
life  thui  h«  hii  Julherto  lad  ;  aad  ai  a«iim,  wlwn  tba 
libcnl  dnamt  wm  uttxatiOf  tinagn  than  mi  th»  oourt 
tv.i]  -apital,  young  Cavour  felt  hitusulf  ntoru  at  bia  ease 
tnan  ever  he  had  been  at  Turin.  But  when  the  ahoek  of 
the  French  Revolution  of  the  year  1830  began  to  b*  fait  in 
lUlj,  and  when  men  thought  theiiuwlTee  at  Ubertj  ooee  more 
to  aipNM  their  opinioiu  on  dia  atate  of  thaif  aativ*  eountry, 
Cavour  waa  aoon  caught  offinding  by  the  saino  toccessivc 
freedom  of  speech,  lis  waa  aent,  thorofore,  iu  a  kind  of 
honourable  banishment  to  Fort  Bard  in  the  Val  d'Aosta, 
nominaily  to  aaparintand  aoma  maaon-work  than^  iwt  nally 
aa  a  eltaitia«m4nl  for  hn  iinprodance,  and  io  tha  hope  of  a 
course  of  solitiiry  rf  flecfion  leading  him  at  lut  to  acquiesce 
in  tho  exisiiiig  strito  of  thiiijja.  Here  Cavoux  was  reduced 
to  great  straits  for  want  of  society,  being  obliged  to  while 
away  hia  time  at  a  certain  gma  of  tarota  with  the  eott' 
traetoci.  After  wm  nontba  ha  gnm  waaty  of  it,  and  iant 
in  his  resignation  (1831). 

He  had  now  rrachi-d  a  must  impurLaiit  turning-point  ia 
bis  careiT.  Set  adrift  from  the  profeaaion  for  which  be 
bad  been  educated,  and  aua^ected  at  oourt,  there  were  tbtea 
eonnaa  open  to  him, — to  retire  into  private  life  la  nedmoat, 
or  to  go  ahroad  and  tiuii  tly  awail  ^  favourable  0{>portiiriity 
fortnkiiig  {'art  in  the  di'Iiveranco  of  Itts  country,  or  to  joiu 
ir,  the  froijU!  nt  conipiracios  of  tho  Carbonari  and  othera 
fur  lU  immediate  emauc.ipatioii.  Tba  atate  of  Italj  waa 
such  as  to  justify  the  moat  extrema  methoda.  He  wia  now 
arrived  at  a  time  of  life  at  which  he  could  realize  tlw  full 
measure  of  the  sufferings  and  liunuiiations  his  couutry  liad 
undergone.  Endowed  with  tbu  all  too  fatal  gift  of  beauty, 
and  covered  with  a  population,  which  baa  exwUed  in  avery 
dapaitmant  of  human  aetivitf,  in  arte  and  litaratnra,  in 
aoflEUnaiMaod navigation,  bnt  was  toi^  disunited  and  far  too 
demoralized  to  defend  her,  Italy  had  for  centuries  been  thu 
jirey  of  every  spoiler,  of  tho  Saracen  and  tho  German,  the 
Frenchman  and  the  ^Spaniard.  Her  national  life  bad  been 
repressed,  her  commerce  min«d,  bar  iatellaetaal  growth 
atlfled,  and  tho  very  soul  of  her  peopio  d  brtscd  and  per- 
♦ertod  by  priestcraft  and  foreign  despotism.  To  wml  other 
ri!itoiiis  llicir  n'ltivu  land  waa  aa  object  of  prido  and 
affection,  to  tho  itahans  Italy  waa  tbe  tbema  of  abame  and 
banting  tears.  Tho  entrance  of  tha  mrmiea  of  RepuUican 
France  into  Italy  had  been  giertid  a?  the  duvn  of 
deliverance,  but  in  a  little  time  tiitir  dciiwrcrs  proved 
themselvas  to  bo  only  new  masters.  Yet  the  French  occupa- 
tion had  the  i^ood  otiect  of  diffiusing  the  liberal  ideaa  of  tha 
French  thinkers,  and  of  accustoming  tha  Italians  to  a 
eomparatively  just  and  well-ordered  government,  so  thnt 
tbe  desire  for  national  regeneration  became  more  ardent 
th  in  LVi  r,  Th-n  caum  the  Piiaco  of  Vienna,  which  gave 
Austria  direct  or  indirect  rule  oTer  tha  whole  of  Italy,  and 
in  1820  th*  rising  in  Xaplea  and  Piedmont,  which  furnished 
that  power  with  tho  pretext  of  armed  intervenliun,  r.nd  tho 
ezcosa  for  riretting  stiU  faster  the  chains  of  enslaved. 
At  tliis  per, ad,  then,  tlio  prospects  of  Italian  liberty  seemed 
darker  than  ever.  Even  Sardinia,  though  preaerred  from 
tha  woiat  reactionary  extreme  by  tba  hatred  of  Anatria,  had 
been  compelled  to  yield  to  the  prevailing  current  Charles 
Albort  himself,  tbe  leader  of  the  rising  in  Piedmont  in 
1S21,  was  f.im  t  >  at  ue  f  r  hii  liberal  courses  by  joining 
in  the  worst  measures  of  the  reaction,  and,  whan  ha 
ascended  tlio  throne  in  18S1,  waa  tnatmeted  that  he  held 
hia  place  only  on  his  good  behaviour.  In  fact,  from  tho 
beginning  of  hia  reign  to  1847,  when  the  revoiutioa  ro- 
commcnctd.  he  w.va  ..nly  tho  nominal  ruler  of  Sardinia  ; 
hia  lainistcra  were  the  creaturea  of  Aoatria,  and  tecaiTed 
lhak  initnietioat  from  Uattamieh.  Jt  ia  meaaatnr  to 


romoBiL'^r  these  circumstances  if  we  are  to  opprociafo 
rightly  the  serviceus  of  Cavour.  W  a  uiujjt  couipjare  tho 
Italy  be  has  made  not  with  countries  which  have  for 
ceutariea  had  a  free  davelopinent  of  thair  national  life^,  bnt 
with  Italy  of  18S0  or  1880,  with  Italy  oppreMod, 
domorilicfd,  and  "lisunited,  whilo  the  noblest  of  Ler  iions 
languished  in  Au^Lnan  prisons,  tir  frcttud  their  lives  away 
in  exile  or  in  vain  conspiracy.  In  these  circumstances, 
CaTonr,  a  yonth  of  twenty,  migbk  have  bean  led  to  join  tho 
secret  aedatiaa  whidi,  under  th*  direetioo  ehi^y  of 

.Mazzini,  waged  cea^icleia  war  Qy;iinst  tho  oppre.-^.-ors  of 
Xtiily.  From  this  Lis  good  s-.tiae  h.appily  ^avcd  Liut. 
Though  prophetically  aware  of  the  near  advent  of 
democia^  aa  the  mling  power  in  tbe  world,  be  aaw  that 
eonspiraeiaa  eoold  not  ddiTar  Italy,  that  fitfol  plot* 

backed  by  irregular  bands  were  u;  elf  .s.i  ag;iii.st  a  re;;ui,tr 
Govetumont  supported  by  vctcriu  axuuc*,  and  that  ftellul 
outbreaks  would  only  irritate  Austria  and  excuse  further 

Sreauon  without  doing  her  any  real  iqjunr.  Being, 
vhn,  QoaU*  to  tolarata  the  pdicy  of  th*  Jerieal  and 
.iri-'i  toe  ratio  part-.-  < '  the  time,  ^ind  entirely  disajiproving  of 
the  methoda  of  the  C  arbouan  Mid  "  \  oiuig  Italy,"  lia  saw 
that  the  best  course  in  politics  was  a  watchfu*  inactivity. 
For  aixtoeo  yeara  ha  waa  obl^od  to  wait  in  private  lifc^  • 
keen  and  patiant  obaarrar,  aeqoiring  tiiat  ripoaad  oom- 
preliensivo  wisdom  which  should  fit  hirn  to  be  &n  tfTcctivo 
&Gr?aitt  of  hia  country.  During  thfcse  long  years  we  iind 
him  active  in  three  special  ways, — as  the  skilful  promot'  r 
of  the  material  intavasta  of  hia  countiy,  aapecially  io 
agricultnre,  aa  a  kaan  atadeni  and  obanrer  of  foreign 
countries,  cFpcciatly  Franco  and  England,  nnd  as  the 
author  of  papcru  in  whicli  ho  eiubodiLd  tome  of  tho  reiuJta 
of  his  observations. 

Though,  at  fiiat,  it  i»  aaid,  he  could  acarcely  diatingniab 
betwaen  a  cabbage  and  •  turnip,  ho  aoon  nad*  himMif 
complete  master  of  the  theory  and  prr.ctire  r>f  r.trriculturo, 
introduced  vast  iroprovctneuts  ou  thu  family  eutatea,  uud 
was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Agricultural  Society  <of 
Piedmont  in  1841.  So  io  tha  application  of  ateam  to 
natariai  and  aocial  improTemant,  in  eatabliahiag  ataamera 
on  the  Lake  \fn5i:inre,  in  tho  erection  of  pfram-raills  nnd 
chemical  Wurkd,  and  in  the  furthurauce  of  ruiiwttys,  as  welJ 
as  in  founding  the  Bunk  of  Turin,  he  took  a  leading  part. 
These  were  goo^)  in  themaelTea,  but  QtToor  bad  a  patriotie 
and  in  view ;  h*  hn*w  that  they  war*  th*  anm  b*ata  of 
natioriil  and  social  improvement,  and  thf-  bf:t  pn?s'Mo 
iiitjuductioii  to  it.  Ill  hia  study  of  foreign  countries, 
though  he  had  an  open,  penetrating  eye  for  all  phases  of 
their  national  Ufe^  it  w»»  with  thaaame  continual  reference 
to  th*  good  of  ItaJy  that  h«  obeerred  and  meditated.  Ho 
nv.-.i  Revcral  times  at  Peri';,  and  at  le;  ^t  t-ss'.vo  in  Er. '..dand, 
aiiJ  Wis  perfectly  familiar  with  tUu  Lnguago  and  ttonomic 
and  political  condition  both  of  England  and  of  Franco.  Such 
French  statesmen  aa  Ciuixot  and  tbe  Due  de  Broglio  h* 
highly  esteemed ;  and  h*  waa  alwaya  an  ardent,  though  by 
no  means  unqualified,  admirer  of  England.  In  the  <;uly 
part  of  his  public  career,  when  his  opposition  to  the  revolu- 
tiooary  fanaticism  made  him  unpopular,  tho  charge  of 
Anglomania  was  frequently  brought  against  him.  During 
these  years,  too,  he  wrote  Tarious  renews,  a&  of  which 
give  the  results  of  studies  bearing  on  the  economic  or 
political  questions  of  tho  time,  and  bear,  all  of  them,  the 
iinpr&'^s  of  that  practical  moderation  and  penetration  which 
were  auch  esaential  elemonta  in  bia  character.  Tboee  aixteea 
years  were  in  erery  sense  the  training  tinia  of  Cisronr. 
Under  tbe  comLincd  influcnco  of  piii'tiLLil  experience 
in  the  conduct  of  business,  and  oi  philo5<jphic  insight 
into  the  principles  of  free  government,  as  exhibited 
aapeciaUy  m  England,  he  grew  into  that  capable  man 
who  ahoold  guid*  Italy  through  the  tr^l^s  of  ^  ^'^[^ 
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iijirg  struggle  to  tii0  boooorable  place  alia  now  ooenpi«a 
tmnog  the  fiM  mtfaM  of  the  earth.  The  jrean  of  watting 

ti  length  came  to  an  end.  Towardi  the  end  nf  1 847  all 
the  proviocea  of  Italy  were  in  a  highly-wr  u:g}i6  state  of 
rerolotionary  eicitomcnt.  Pius  IX.,  the  new  Tope,  had 
pot  hinnelf  at  the  head  of  the  movement^  and,  the  clerical 
«id  libcMlpMliea  being  thus  united,  the  moet  eztraTigant 
h<^>ea  were  entertained.  The  revolation  carried  ereiything 
before  it,  threatening  onlj  by  its  growing  riolenee  to  defeat 
!t«  own  end?.  Cavour  saw  the  tiinf  f  ir  a -t'i  ti  w.ls  conie, 
and,  along  with  his  frienda  Balbo  and  Santa  Bon,  inati- 
iatTorinaii0Wiptpw«dMtt»JKieiyMi^  the 
,  of  tiieir  ocmunon  opiniona,  while,  on  the  promulgation 
of  As  new  eonstitntion  for  Sardinia,  which  he  waa  the 
first  to  suggest,  he  to*  k  hl.^  seat  in  the  CSiamber  aa  one  of 
the  memb«n  for  the  capital,  Having  long  meditated  on 
the  political  situation  of  Italy,  and  being  perfectly  at  home 
m  in  political  qnestiona,  ho  took  •  decided  attitude  from 
the  beginning.  As  a  consdentions  adherent  of  the 
princfplea  of  the  jutte  miliru,  he  opposed  in  flio  firmest 
•ay  the  irregular  ferrour  of  the  reTolutioo ;  and  aa  a 
practical  man,  he  was  ready  w  Iw  to  ytdd  to  its  fury,  in 
sfder,  hj  thus  jUktia^  to  command  it  «iid  atilije  ita 
ilmxgth.  In  tM  Hme  way  he  desired  to  restrain  the 
Tioltiic::  if  tho  war  party;  but  aftir  tJm  example  of 
Paris  bad  encouraged  the  people  of  MHaa  and  Venice  to 
riie  against  Austria,  he  saw  that  the  tbM  tot  politio 
fcwHilW  bad  gone  by,  and  with  all  uiau  Moaded  the 
cdQ  to  axms.  Again,  when  the  me^ni  kid  ngainad  flie 
upper  hand  at  Naples,  and  Rad-fz'ii  lad  defeatod  the 
Serdinian  forces  at  Custozia,  he  was  convinced  that  there 
•M  no  more  ho^  of  aocooas,  and  counselled  peace.  Btill 
aon  m  «ftor  Ziotaim.  In  the  Sacdiniaa  CSuMiiber  partifls 
row  and  fell  «ifluKit  changing  tli*  «felitad«  of  C&vonr; 
resolved  on  advocating  the  measures  which  were  for  the 
time  most  conducive  to  the  good  of  Piedmont  and  of  Italy, 
he  Mipported  the  party  that  he  deemed  moat  likely  to  carry 
then  oaty  withottt  tegard  to  its  eoUnua.  FotaooNtiBie  he 
wMoneaf  fh«  moat  unpopular  men  in  ^t&i  ;  the  ad'ViBoed 
piriy  hated  him  for  liin  )r::  deration,  and  the  conBcrvativea 
]oi  his  liberalism ;  aa  a  moderate  libonid  ho  often  stood 
simost  alone.  But  gradually  the  real  greatnaei  of  his 
chaiaoter  keen  to  akmot  aboro  the  oootending  dMMnts 
.  endolMe 
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jnn  of  excitement  and  despair,  when  the  hopes  of  Irr.lr 
taemed  again  indefinitely  deferred,  to  the  beginning  of 
1S53,  when  the  elections  after  his  first  elevation  to  the 
ptemtecahip  took  plaioe»  we  find  the  extreme  left  almoat 
miliflatod,  and  tba  aslmma  right  greatly  Ndnead  fa 
laembors.  TTow  had  this  change  taken  place  1  Five  years 
of  hird,  adverse  experienco  had  taught  his  countrymen  that 
lie  was  right.  Opposed  to  tho  cxccssea  of  the  revolution, 
when  the  revolution  waa  at  ita  height,  and  to  the  pretaBaiona 
«fdaricaliam,whaatliawelqtfafawaaf<igalimad»eiadftad, 
wa.'?  the  real  fixed  point  in  the  ever-shifting  chaos,  and 
','^0  elements  of  coofusiou  gradually  gathered  round  hioL 

Time,  that  tests  all  opUdoA  aod  all  mnator,  bad  pwved 

the  soundness  of  hia. 
From  1850  to  18S2  Oavoor  waa  an  aetha  nanlMref 

Azeglio'a  administrr tion ;  from  1852  to  his  death  in  18C1, 
bo  waa,  except  for  a  short  interval,  tho  prime  minister  and 
virtnal  ruler  of  his  country.  From  1850  to  1855,  when 
Sardinia  began  to  take  part  in  the  Crimean  War,  tba  meet 
coDspicuona  feature  in  his  carsCT  was  hia  nlaCioB  to  tba 
church.  With  his  usual  penetration  he  soon  perceived 
that  the  pretensions  of  tho  party  now  dominant  at  Borne 
were  utterly  incompatible  with  the  ri^;htrt  of  a  free  modem 
•octety,  and  that  the  only  aolution  of  the  difficulty  was, 
that  the  state,  whilc^  recognising  the  right  of  the  ehnreb  to 
pKfaol  fraadoa  iritbin  tba  apkttoal  tglm%  ibavld 


for  itaalf  tba  aaoM  ffaadoa  within  the  civil  sphere  ;  in  hia 
own  wwds^  Im  daairad  a  free  diaidi  in  a  fraa  atatak 

While  an  extreme  party  counselled  the  confiscation  of  the 
church  pnjperty,  Cavour  merely  asserted  the  right  of  the 
Btato  to  sccurti  a  more  c«quitablo  distribution  of  it  among 
the  clergy.  On  the  question  of  civil  marriage,  and  of  the 
immunity  of  the  clergy  from  tba  civil  jurisdiction,  ha 
asaertod  the  principle  that  the  state  should  be  absolute 
master  within  its  own  domain;  with  the  spintnal  rights  of 
the  church  he  never  interfered.  Those  yuji.-n  v,  ere  marked, 
too,  by  many  ouergetic  measures  for  the  material  improve* 
meat  of  Sardinia.  Hie  principlea  of  fraa  trade  weia 
introduoed  aa  far  aa  paariMa,  and  a  noira  Jodlaionf 
taxation. 

Cav oar's  proposal  to  join  iLe  rJ'iinco  of  the  Weatern 
powers  a^iinst  Russia  met  with  the  moet  violent  cppoeitioa 
from  both  tba  extreme  parties  in  the  Sardinian  Chamber, 
and  even  aana  of  the  most  influential  members  of  bia  ova 
cabinet  threatened  to  n^nign.  But  the  king  supported  Un ; 
tho  counfr.  ,  hs  a  whole,  trusted  him  ;  an  I  iu  the  spring  of 
18d5  the  Sardinian  amy  was  on  its  way  to  the  East. 
Thia  audadoos  step  of  the  Sardinisn  minister,  wUdt 
engaged  one  of  the  nnallest  kingdoms  of  Eoropa  in  M  aen> 
fUct  among  the  greateat  empires,  caused  some  donblfnl 
reflections  at  the  various  courts.  It  undjrjtood  by  all 
as  a  bold  assertion  of  Italy;  and  on  Austrian  minister 
declared  it  a  pistol-shot  find  at  the  head  of  Austria.  Al 
first,  too,  the  Sardinian  army  experienced  a  hard  fortune. 
It  waa  attacked  by  cholera,  and,  for  a  long  time,  no 
opportunity  orcumd  for  distinguishing  itself  on  the  field 
of  battle.  The  worst  auguries  of  the  opposition  seemed 
daatbiad  to  be  fulfiUed,  and  their  fiercest  denunciations  oi 
an  «i|iauivaand  Qgixotio  aqtaditko  joatificd,  «hc»  tkUo^P 
eama  of  tbe  batdeaf  tba  Tebemi^**  aatbliilam  ma 
universal,  ihu  opposition  was  :  i  coj,  and  Oavoor  loaa 
higher  than  ever  in  the  national  cEtimation. 

Then  came  the  peace,  ooosiderably  to  the  disappointment 
of  CSavooi',  wbo  bad  axpaotad  a  pcoloBgad  war,  Md  parbapa 
a  general  atete  of  eonfudon,  in  wUeb  aa  adveBtnToat  aUto 
like  Piedmont,  that  had  everything  to  gain,  and  little  to 
loee,  might  greatly  profit  It  was  not  without  great 
heiitatlon  that  he  resolved  to  be  present  at  tba  OoQgnaa 
U  Faiiii  Yalk  «b«n  tbac«b  ba  malatamad  tba  aaaaa  of 
Italy  not  hm  aflbcUealy  Una  tba  Sardinian  army  bad  done 
in  Uie  Crimea.  In  all  the  questions  that  turned  up  ho 
bore  himself  with  such  tact,  knowing  well  Low  far  the 
modesty  of  his  position  imposed  upon  him  the  doty  of 
■ileaiea^  and  ao  akilfnlly  brought  forward  the  aatoniahing 
raaaareaa  of  a  nind  deeply  versed  in  European  questions, 
that  he  was  immediately  recognized  as  one  of  the  ablest 
living  diplomatists,  and  took  a  place  altogether  out  of 
proportion  to  the  strength  of  the  kingdom  he  represented. 
Hia  moat  aidant  with  waa  to  aaa  tba  grievancea  of  Italj 
broiq^  bafioia  tba  Oorarm  Aaooidingiy,  near  flia  end 
of  its  sittings,  Count  "Walewski,  as  president,  introduced 
the  subject,  pointing  out  tho  danger  to  the  European  ps&ce  of 
the  existing  state  of  things,  and  suggested  that  a  note  should 
ba  addressed  to  tba  aorareigns  of  Italy  coonealliog  rafona. 
This  step  took  tbanambers  by  surprise,  and  aaOonat  Bool, 
the  representative  of  Austria,  protested  against  tho  discus- 
sion of  the  question,  the  matt<u^  ended,  but  not  befOEb 
Cavour  had  time  to  plead  the  cause  of  Italy.  Afterwardi^' 
ba  followed  ap  tba  adfmntaga  ba  bad  gained  by  s 
mamorandnm  to  tbe  auna  cISwt  addreaaad  to  tba  eab&ato 
of  London  end  Paris.  Thus  the  gains  of  tho  war  vrm  not 
slight  The  tnotale  of  the  Piedmontese  army  had  been 
restored,  and  the  name  of  Italy,  not  as  a  l^ogiaphical  idea, 
bat  aa  a  nationally,  brongbt  before  assembled  luiipai 
AbovaaO,  anligbtanadllaliananovMt  Ibat  tbeybad  faaiid 
aata*/  a»  aautbgaautal  diaaaaraf  libar^,  nor  a  fanatical 
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eoospirator,  but  a  wise  8tate«ixuLQ,  dccplj  read  iath*  MoreU 
of  £urop&a.n  politics,  capable  of  commanding  at  mm  tbe 
QMifideDO*  of  Italjr  Mid  tiia  iwpMt  of  £arop«. 

What  WM  Mtmly  len  imporUat  wm,  Napoleon 
and  Franco  had  tecome  interested  in  Italy,  Certainly,  if 
Cavour  had  been  frcs  to  choose,  he  would  have  preferred 
to  ioMigurate  the  regeaeratiwn  of  his  country  undtr  tha 
wmfitM  of  EngUnd.  Bar  moral  waiglit  waa  gnatar,  wai 
aha  waa  1«aa  likely  to  azaet  painfol  aaarifioaa  aa  the  priea  of 
her  support.  His  participation  in  the  Crimean  struggle 
had  hvm  above  all  adTaatageooa  to  EngUud ;  hut  liberal 
traditiona  and  her  feelings  of  gratitude  alike  led  him  to 
hopa  for  bar  anppott  Bat  to  hit  chaghii,  ha  found  at  the 
CSoBgraaa  tiiat  ta«  atata  of  EnropaiB  poUtaaa  had  uada 
England  the  friend  of  Austria  ;  iid  that  bis  adrocacy  of 
the  union  of  the  Dannbian  Pnncipuutica  in  opposition  to 
her  Tiews  had  alienated  her,  he  enon  found  out  in  the  rold- 
naaa  of  tha  Eogliab  minis  tan.  Still  he  did  not  allow  him- 
letf  to  ho  diaooungad.  Ha  aoold  eonnt  on  Napolecm  ; 
Rusiia  was  estranged  from  Austria,  Pniwia  waa  her  rival  in 
Guriuany,  Hungary  was  discontented.  To  Isolate  Austria,  to 
make  frinnds  of  her  enemies  and  rivals,  to  regain  the  good 
wilt  of  Eagkody— this  waa  now  the  policy  of  CaTour. 
Tba  hoatOity  of  Satdinia  to  Aoatria  haeama  every  day 

more  apparent  and  more  provoking.  The  armaments  of 
Sardinia,  far  too  great  for  the  roa^mrccs  or  tho  ordinary 
requirements  of  the  country,  pointed  to  war  aa  the  only 
solution  of  standing  difficulties.  Accordingly,  at  Flom- 
fcjires,  in  tho  aatumn  of  1858,  the  programme  of  tha  war 
of  1859  waa  nad*  out  by  tha  Fiaoeh  Emparar  and 

Cavour. 

Thoae  were  times  of  almost  preternatural  activity  for 
Cavour.  At  one  period  or  other  ha  had  filled  almost 
avaiy  olBoa  in  tha  admiaiateatioB ;  hat  in  a  erisis  like 

the  present,  the  constitution  was  suspended,  and  tho  prime 
luiniater  became  a  kind  of  dictator,  taking  upon  himself 
tho  ci\tiio  givornment  of  tho  country,  homo  and  foreign 
afiaira,  and  the  ministry  at  war,  as  well  as  finance.  The 
croia  waa  worthy  of  aneh  a  saprama  affort,  for  hiltarly 
disappointed  aa  Cavour  and  tho  Italians  were  at  the  peace 
of  Villafrancs,  the  power  of  Austria  in  the  peninsula  had 
been  broken,  and  Italy  thancatorward  had  hardaatiiv  in 
her  own  bands. 

On  the  conclusion  of  peace  OavoDr  had  reaigned,  but 
he  returned  to  his  post  in  January  I860,  to  resume  under 
different  conditions  the  work  interrupted  at  Vdlafrniic:i, 
Tlio.ta.sk  was  a  tortuous  and  delicate  one,  and  required 
akiUul  managing.  The  possession  of  Lombardy  and  the 
ovarlbrow  of  Austria  were  the  tangible  resulta  of  the  lata 
campaign.  With  regard  to  the  rest  of  Italy,  and  in  tho 
further  dcTeiopment  of  events,  four  influences  had  to  bo 
i-onsiJcrcd  : — France,  which  was  bound  by  the  treaty  of 
Villafranca  to  the  restoration  of  tha  old  rulers  of  Central 
Italy  ;  Austria,  which  insisted  oa  the  fulfilment  of  this 
and«other  conditions  of  the  treaty  ;  England,  where  in 
obedience  to  public  opinion,  which  now  began  to  under- 
Btanil  the  re.il  issue.i  at  ptako  in  Italy,  the  Government 
inclined  to  let  the  people  have  their  own  way  ;  and  tha 
people  of  Italy  itself,  deddadly  anziona  for  Italian  nnity, 
but  in  danger  of  falling  into  the  ruinous  cxces'tcs  of  18t8. 
It  was  now  tho  bosincsa  of  Cavour  so  to  niaiia;;e  tho  cour.'io 
of  diplomacy,  as  to  prevent  a  collision  with  France  or 
Austria,  to  gain  time  for  tho  public  opinion  of  Central 
and  Southern  Italy  to  deelare  itself,  and  to  avoid  every* 
thine;  like  disunion  or  uproar  in  brining  the  various 
provinces  under  the  government  of  Victor  Emmanuel. 
Fiist,  then,  in  e:irjy  .'i]>ring,  tho  pojuilation  of  Tuscany 
and  Emilia  all  but  unauiniously  declared  in  favour  of 
annaxataon,  though  this  result  was  embittered  by  the 
^.cooaaqiwat  ceiaioo  of  Kioa  and  Savoy  to  Ftaoc^  which 


claimed  tiiese  districts  as  compensation  and  sccnnry. 
Cavour  was  severely  re]^aaehcd  by  many,  ana  aUivo  uU 
by  Qariholdi,  for  thia  eoocewion.  ^at  there  are  tbrae  con> 
aidentfona,  whieh  aeem  eatifely  to  dear  hin  from  any 

appearance  of  want  of  patriotism, — the  necessities  of  his 
position  as  regarded  France, and  the  facts  that  the  S^ivoyards 
are  far  more  French  than  Italian,  and  from  a  geographi- 
cal and  niilitaiy  point  of  view  belong  moio  naturally 
to  Trance  than  to  Italy.  In  tha  aonth,  where  the  Foiw 
and  the  kins;  of  Naphs  still  maintained  a  settled  govem- 
meat,  tha  unification  of  Italy  seemed  to  meet  with  greater 
difficulties,  when  Oaribsldi  stepped  forward  to  cut  the  knot. 
It  waa  certainly  not  against  the  will  of  Cavonr  that  the 
hero  eat  out  on  hia  adventnrooa  •ntarpriaa.  He  could 
evidently  do  nothing  else  than  carefully  watch  the  j>rogTcs3 
of  tho  expedition,  ready  to  own  or  disown  it,  according  to 
the  event.  Accordinjjly,  on  Garibaldi's  tnumjihant  arrival 
at  Naplea,  tha  riedmoatese  army  occupied  tho  Morchcs 
and  Unbria,  eroaaed  the  ApenDinos,  and  on  the  plains  oP 
Campania  shook  hands  with  the  volunteers  of  Garibaldi. 
The  hero  saluted  Victor  Emmanuel  king  of  Italy.  Next 
spring  the  fust  Italian  Parliament  met  at  Turin  ;  and 
Cavour  saw  the  dream  of  his  youth  realized.  Ue  had  seen 
a  new  Italy  apring  from  the  ashes  of  the  old,  an  Italy  of 
representative  government  and  of  enlightened  progress,  the 
mistress  of  her  own  destinies,  and  a  worthy  nicuiber  of  the 
commonwcallh  of  nations.  Still  much  remained  to  lo 
done,  the  sores  caused  by  centuries  of  misgovernment 
required  to  be  healed,  the  finances  arranged,  a  navy  created, 
the  relations  with  the  church  regulated,  and  a  tliousand 
other  matters  attended  to,  ere  the  new  Italy  could  answer 
to  the  ideal  in  the  mind  of  Cavour.  .\nd  now  he  was  to 
be  taken  away  in  the  very  midst  uf  his  task.  For  many 
yean,  and  aapaeially  during  the  sli|tpety  and  delicate  eventa 
of  tho  last  year,  and  during  the  harassing  debale.s  with  the 
Garibaldian  party  as  to  the  cession  of  Savoy  and  Nice,  and 
tho  treatment  of  the  volunti't?r.^,  he  bad  l)oen  doing  an 
amount  of  work  which  no  human  strength  could  bear. 
That*  were  premonitory  symptoms  enough ;  but  tha  keen 
senso  of  the  responsibilities  weighing  u|>oii  him  scrmocl 
to  increase  a-s  his  strength  declined.  Medical  men  differed 
as  to  the  precifo  form  his  disease  tfok  ;  but  that  overwork 
wss  the  cause  of  it,  no  one  doubted.  After  some  djya' 
illneqs,  during  which  hia  feveriah  talk  ran  ever  on  Italy,  oe 
difd  on  the  f>th  of  June  IBGl. 

t  is  necdlc5is  to  describe  the  sensotion  caused  by  uis 
death,  and  ihe  passionate  grief  of  every  Italian  patriot. 
It  was  felt  by  every  enlightened  man  that  a  great  and 
banefiaont  worker  had  paased  away  from  the  earth.  Tho 
worthy  countryman  of  Danto  and  Michelangelo,  ho  bnd 
been  privileged  to  achieve  a  mightier  ta^k  than  they ;  the 
one  had  written  a  great  poem,  and  the  other  had  executed 
certain  nuble  works  of  art ;  Cavonr  xecillod  to  life  tha 
nation  tiiey  all  loved  ao  well. 

Victor  Fmmanncl  and  Oanhnldi  did  their  part  in  the 
consummation  of  tho  great  work,  while  without  the  help  of 
France  it  clearly  would  have  been  impossible ;  but  it  uiuat 
be  admitted  that  Cavonr  was  the  indiape&iable  peiaon  who 
bronght  all  the  other  aganeiea  into  wise  and  effectiTo  action. 
To  him  it  is  chiefly  due  th.it  Italy  anticipated  Germany  in 
tho  recovery  of  her  national  rights,  and  led  tho  nay  in  two 
of  the  most  »,ilutary  revolutions  that  have  taken  pKicc  in 
the  history  of  the  world.  Ue,  therefore,  deserves  lu  b« 
gratefully  rememhered  not  only  as  n  true  patriot,  hnt  aa 
one  of  the  benefactors  of  mankind. 

Cavour  wa-s  not  eloquent  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of 
the  word  ;  but  if  the  forrp  of  wt-rd?i  is  tO  be  measnivd  Uy 
their  iiifluence  on  the  will  of  w«.a,  he  waa  one  of  the  moat 

Kowerf ul  apeakera  that  aver  Uvad ;  for  ha  achieved  wliat 
a  did,  not  only  aa  the  advirnr  9t  tho  king^  bat  aa  Ui» 
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kiderra  the  Sardinian  Chambem  In  private  life  he  ttm 
nprigbt,  genial,  and  forgiTing.  In  public  iJu,  as  wa  have 
i«n,  his  oDn  pwaioa  was  the  rcgenemtion  of  Italy.  In 
fact,  lew  statesmen  hare  left  a  more  etainleaa  name  behind 
them.  He  waa  nerer  married,  and  left  hia  property  to  the 
cfeUND  of  hia  elder  brothw,  who,  it  may  addad,  a 
•ludi  adherent  of  the  reactionary  party. 

Saa  Dc  U  Biye,  Lt  Ccmu  di  Cji  ju'  ,-  rf;:l.^  tl  Svurcnin,  1862 
(builat«d  into  aaoie  data) ;  and  a  memoir  by  £.  Dicay, 

IMl.  (T.  K.) 

CAYT,  a  WHM  mumm  l»  tmnl  ipedes  of  Bodents 
belongbg  to  Hm  ftloQy  OtHuUt,  dl  of  which,  at  least  in 

Ibe  wild  state,  arc  confined  to  the  South  American  con- 
tinent. They  are  Bmall  ereatnree,  seldom  exceeding  a  foot 
ia  len^h,  borrowing  ia  the  ground,  and  feeding  entirely 
m  fnuta  and  herbe.  There  are  several  species.  (1.)  The 
Flliffoaiaii  OiTy  {DoK^it  patafftmica),  larger  tinn  a  hare^ 
bet  iomowtat  rw^pmhling:  that  rodent  i;i  extorn.^.I  n.j:ri('ar- 
•nec,  inhabits  the  dry  sttriLj  doijtricU  of  Palagouiei 
aad  Lft  I'Jnta,  d;aa[/pecncg  v  hureTer  the  country  becomes 
iDore  hamid.  It  ia  a  ihj  creatote^  forming  boirowa  in  the 
evth,  althoogh  in  districts  wlun  llw  bMoadw  is  fooiid,  it 
is  Mid  .to  a'rail  itself  of  the  snbterraaean  worki  of  tho 
hUm.  It  feeds  by  day,  roaming  in  search  of  food  in  small 
Mmpanies,  "  hopping,"  savh  Darv  in,  "ons  after  the  oth  r 
ia  a  straight  line  orer  the  g»TeUy  piain."  Unlike  other 
mm*,  its  eyes,  Uko  Hkm  of  ttt  kaognoo,  are  protected 
km  tlM  1^  ti  Utttmlj  pnudamA  fj^abshea.  It  is 
wmtA  mA  •  long  dense  for  of  a  loalf  emoitr,  and  has  a 
kiort  tsiil.  It  jircdjcea  two  young  at  a  birth,  (2.)  Tho 
BoUcaa  Cavy  {Oavia  aperta),  fonnd  throughout  Uruguay 
sad  Brasil,  is  supposed  to  be  the  wild  form  of  the  Guinea- 
1^  of  Emopa,  It  is  about  10  iadisa  long^  ia  dastittito  «f 
•  tail,  aod  welglit  afitlle  over  1ft;  Ho  fkir  fa  long  and  of 
a  nearly  Tir.Tfoi-m  grn-i-h  Vtottti  ccli-'jir.  Tho  aperea  ia 
nrely  found  in  dry  eiii,dy  Iccilitieji,  jjrtifttrnng  marsht^ 
L-'cred  \virh  aquatic  plants,  among  which  it  lies  concealed, 
Iteding  in  the  early  morning  and  after  sunset  in  the  eraiung, 
Wt  when  the  soU  is  dry  it  forms  burrows  lika  tlia  other 
tttriao.  It  is  said  to  Uts  in  aocietiea  of  from  six  to  eighteen 
iadiTidoals,  to  breed  but  once  a  year,  aod  to  have  one  or  at 
ijjs^  only  tw-ij  yin;:i^'  (»t  ;i  birtL  The  Oi.ii:L-!i-j,:,i;  [C-avia 
<«te|io  of  some  authors)  was,  according  to  tho  zoologiita  of 
tbllth  oentuty,  unknown  in  £uropo  previous  to  tiio  die- 
WfilT  «f  AoMriei,  and  than  is  littla  doabi  tliat  it  was 
fitoBdaesd  froni  tto  aoiidHni  ^BtMob  of  that  eontincnt, 
canit)  of  Guinea-pig  being  probably  given  by  ciiat^k.' 
lor  Quiana-pig.  It  differs,  however,  in  many  important 
nspects  from  the  wild  aperea.  It  ia  somewhat  brgcr,  as 
aight  bo  oa^poetod  in  a  ooltivated  form ;  tiio  ooloat  of  its 
far  k  lAita^  viriigatad  wttt  imgular  patebea  of  red  and 
bkek.  It  perishee  on  tho  narsliy  fnil  vAn.-h  the  other 
ftsfsra ;  it  piodu(»a  a  nuuieroua  progeny  three  times  a 
;«ar;  and  what  is  more  important  atiU,  the  two  forms  do 
not  ocmple  together,  a  difference  whkk  among  wild  ipociea 
k  noaUy  held  as  indieating  gmario  fUitiootoaML  II 
sppears,  from  the  drawing  of  Aldrovandus,  that  the  Guinea- 
pig  had  already  attained  its  present  variegated  eolouring 
fifty  yean  after  the  discuvcry  of  America,  a  fact  which  has 
kd  to  the  supposition  that  it  had  been  previously  domesti- 
MM  by  tho  natives  of  South  America.  Mr  Watarhouse, 
Iwvivar,  thinka  it  move  pnbaUa  **  that  tamo  ptetty  variety 
W  allraetsd  <bo  attention  of  lite  eailieat  European  settlers 
tl  tli?  Now  World,  and  giTcn  r""!)  to  its  capture  and 
■^mastication,  more  especially  aa  tho  harmless  diaposition 
ud  pretty  colouring  of  the  common  Guinea-pig  appear  to 
b«  the  odj  olaims  of  inttctit  which  aia  atta^ad  to  it " 
(.Vo^urta  m^torf  tkt  XtmmaRa,  toL  M.)  B  la  a 
■ogularly  inoffensive  and  dufcnerlesa  creature,  of  a  restless 
^iipositiioDy  aod  greatly  wa&Ung  m.  that  inteliigeoco  which 


tirjallj  cb3r-^r^cn:c9  r^nmostio  pOl%  dflMlllgb  ft  b  mid  i» 
aLovv  soma  '.1  »eriMi:riL:'.ioa,  It  Is  of  no  partieular  servioe 
to  man,  neither  :tL^  flesh  nor  its  fur  1  cu.g  put  to  use,  while 
the  statement  that  its  presence  ia  sufficient  to  drive  off  rata 
and  mice  appears  to  be  without  foundation.  It  ia  exceed- 
ingly prolific,  beginning  to  breed  at  the  age  of  two  nontlia; 
the  number  of  yoang  varies,  according  to  the  age  of  the 
parent,  from  fur  I.,  twelve.  It  has  been  calcula'.*  I  '1  at 
a  aiogle  pair  of  Quinca-pigs  may  prove  the  parent  stock 
of  a  thousand  individuals  in  a  single  year.  (3.)  Tho 
Bolivian  Cavy  (CSoeM  Mhwmm)^  lownd  throofhont  Hit 
higher  regions  of  BoOvIa,  nanally  at  aa  abvation  of  10.000 
or  12,000  feet,  is  exasodingly  shy,  and  livci  in  TmrT.  ivs, 
thes«  in  some  districts  Uiiag  so  numerous  aa  to  have 
completely  nBdermined  the  soil.  (4.)  Tho  Bock  Oavy 
f Costa  THftatru),  distingnialMid  bj  its  ^laci^  blnnt  nail%  ia 
wond  in  nok^  oiluationa  fhnnignottk  Braifl,  and  fa  nmdi 

KHitght  rift?r  for  its  flci^h,  vkieh  i'?  considered  a  dainty  by 
tliu  ilid.aL.a.  ifi.)  The  Soulhcru  Cavy  {Cavia  aaU;  aha), 
common  along  the  coast  of  Patagonia,  forms  deep  burrows, 
with  several  outlets,  in  sandy  declivities,  and  is  said  to 
climb  trees  in  search  of  the  fruit  on  which  it  feeds. 

CAWNPUR  (CAWNroBE],  a  district  of  British  India 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the 
Xerth- Western  Provinces,  lies  in  26°and  26*'  N.lat.,  and  79' 
aud  80"  £.  long.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  province 
of  Oudh,  the  Gangea  River  forming  the  boundary  Uno; 
oo  the  E.  by  Fathtonr  diatrietv  on  tho  &  bjr  tha  JamnA, 
separating  it  from  Hamlrpor'and  Jalaan  distrieta,  and  on 
the  W.  Vy  Etawah  and  FarrakhAbdd  districts.  Tho  district 
is  situat&d  between  M^e  G&agos  Aud  Jamni  rivers,  and  ia  a 
portion  of  the  well-watered  and  fertile  tract  known  as  ths 
DuAh.  Tha  gwmal  inclination  of  the  country  is  from  north 
to  ionth.  Besidee  tha  two  groat  rivafa,  the  principal  streams 
are  the  Arand  or  Rliind,  the  Karan  nr  Singar,  the  Isan,  and 
tho  Pandu,  An  extcn.sion  of  ILc  grciit,  Ganges  Canal  also 
I>as«cs  through  the  district.  Tho  total  area  is  2336  03 
stjuare  miles.  The  census  of  1872  roturnod  the  total 
popnktioQ  of  Cawnpur  district  at  1,156,055,  made  np  aa 
follows  : — Hindus,  1,065,786,  or  92  20  percent  of  the  total 
population;  Mufazmmadans,  89,215,  or  7*72  per  cent; 
Christians  (t.<:,  Europeans,  Eurajiians,  and  native  Chris- 
tians),  1054,  or  -08  per  ceut.  Total  number  of  villagea 
and  townships,  1985;  total  number  of  lwMe%  272,232. 
Only  two  towno  ia  Ute  district  contain  n  popnkttian  of 
npwarda  of  5000  aools,  namely  Cawnpor  town  and  oas- 
t  riTTieiils,  p<^pa1ation  122,778,  and  Bilhaur,  population 
b'Jbi.  Of  Uie  total  area  of  the  district^  viz.,  2336-63 
square  miles,  1351  42  square  miles  are  cultivated,  and 
236*16  cultivable  the  remainder  being  anoattivaUo  wiotik 
Tho  olaplo  erop  ia  whaa^  hot  ootton  of  an  oxeellait 
quality  haa  of  late  years  been  tm:~h  cnltivatod.  The 
prindpel  industry  is iMkther  work,  whj;li  ua,  very  extensively 
carried  on  throughout  the  district, — Cawnpur  saddlery  and 
harness  being  exported  to  all  parte  of  India.  The  trading 
towns  of  importance  haaldaa  Cawnpur  are, — Bilhanr, 
population  6964  ;  Akbarpur,  piqmlation  4911;  and  Kashi- 
pur,  population  4663.  Most  of  the  tovms  and  lai^ 
villages  have  markets  onco  or  twice  a  week  for  the  sale  of 
local  pnduca  and  cattle.  The  only  regularly-constituted 
munSapalftif  In  the  district  is  Cawnpur,  but  ton  amill 
towns  hat*  a  mnaidpal  comtnittco,  cmd  cuiy  ont  ooo< 
eervancy  and  aanttary  arrangements,  <L-c.,  by  meaaa  of  tazee 
assessed  on  the  householders  Tho  last  settlement  of  the 
land  revenue  of  the  district  expired  in  1872,  and  a  new 
one  is  in  progNOa 

The  district  nvmiia  in  l«7a-r»  wm  £67«,687.  of  which  £212,  J7e 
was  dorirsd  fhnn  land,  418,168  ftom  opiam,  snd  £l&.8e3  from 
■tarapa.  The  t!Utrict  polios  fotca  in  1878  nambmd  666,  eorting 
£•165,  8». ;  th«  villago  watchmen,  or  rural  police  (maintained  by 
ths  vUlagmsX  »U,  estimated  cost  iCI0,7M  t  nnaidfat  pettea,  for 
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I  lewaa,  414  officer*  ud  bmb,  «eitfw  ttkn,  li^  At  th* 
«bwlhiMi>  dupeawiM  S63  (  MtHoti  rtoatvad  MttMWt  daring  1873, 
at  ft  erat  of  £1131,  Sd,  or  ithirh  GorrmmMt  oflnMboUd  two- 
fUrds.    The  Ooreniincnt  aiid  aided  ackoolj     til*  dllrfst  ia  1873 

Cx^Rnmni  Cm,  the  mbimiutratifie  h«*dqitirten  of  the 

district  of  the  Rame  name,  and  a  large  military  canton- 
ment, situated  on  the  right  or  south  txink  of  ihs  Qsmges, 
in  26"  29'  N.  lat.  and  W*  26'  E.  long.  The  riror  hero  is 
•boat  600  ju«U  wido  in  nuiiiiwr,  bat  when  swoUoa  bj  the 
niat  incrsHfli  to  aboot  a  mile  in  bnadth,  with  «  rtrong 
and  rapid  ourrent  It  is  navigable  southwards  t  >  tlm  a. 
B  distance  of  1000  miles ;  and  upwards  as  far  aa 
Sokert^  300  milos  to  the  north-weat  A  bridge  of  boata 
CKWMi  tho  Qaoget  Gawnpor,  tod  th«  akdU,  or  laoding- 
plaoai^oDthabwikpnHOialNUftMiMofooaiiMnt.  Th» 
city  ia  built  on  a  windy  plain  ;  and,  tHrctJifr  vrith  the 
cantonmeiits,  contained  in  1872  a  totaJ  pcpuiiicion  of 
122,710  bouIa,  .  :  .-tified  aa  follows -.—Hindus.  90,582; 
Mubamnndana,  31,8d8 ;  ChriaUaoa,  300.  This  claaaificatioa 
•|ip«mkti|7  cidtides  the  Earopean  aoldien.  The  canton- 
ment forms  one  of  the  large  military  alationa  of  Northern 
India,  and  haa  accommodation  for  7000  fighting  mon. 
Kxoluding  the  cantunmont,  the  population  within  the 
limits  of  tho  Oawupur  manicipaiitjr  amounted  to  98,476  in 
1^72.  The  municipal  income  in  1871 -7 J  amounted  to 
XI 9,333,  and  the  wraeuditan  to  XI 6,639.  Cavnpur  is  a 
■tation  on  the  East  India  Railway,  and  also  a  terminns  of 
the  Oudh  and  Ruhilkband  Railway.  Tho  prin  Jj  il 
tboroughfara  in  the  native  town  ia  tho  Cbandni  Chuuk, 
or  "■treet  of  silver,'^  upwards  of  100  feet,  in  width. 
Otvnpiur  ia  noted  for  tho  audJence  and  cheapnaw  of  its 
leather  maaufaotarNy  aodi  to  eaddlery,  harness,  boots  and 
shoes,  &c 

Mutor^. — ^Tbo  importance  of  Cawnpur  city  dates  irom 
ill  Mtaetioa  la  a  military  post,  when  the  Ceded  Provinces 
w«c«  aequind  by  tho  Eaat  India  Company  ia  1801.  The 
oiM  |reat  areot  la  its  history  ia  the  ri^  of  tho  British 

position  by  the  rebel  Sepoys  during  the  mutiny  of  1857, 
and  the  treacherous  ma-ssacre  which  followed  on  the 
surrender  of  the  g&nison.  The  story  of  tho  mutiny  and 
maaaaon  of  C^wnptu  baa  been  (ally  ehcooioUMl  by  Sir  J. 
W.  Kaye,  Colonel  Mowbtay  Tbomaon,  and  Vr  O.  O. 
Tn  vdya'^  On  iho  deposition  of  M&hiri^i  BAji  Rao,  the 
last  Marhatu  I'eshwi,  or  sovereign  of  Puni,  by  the  Enst 
India  Company,  he  received  An  an  unity  of  X80,000  a  year, 
aad  bad  a  pnaoely  roaideoce  aisigoed  to  him  at  Bitbar,  a 
short  dislaiMO  from  Oswnpar.  Hero  he  Kvad  ia  great  state 
until  his  death  in  185!  His  heir  woa  an  adopted  non, 
named  .Sirlk  Dandhu  i  antli,  more  commonly  known  as  tho 
NAni  RAhib,   who  succeeded  to  the  lat«  Pcshwa'B  estate  at 

fittbur,  aad  to  the  great  accomalatioos  of  wealth  which  he 
had  left  hahina  him.   Att  tHi^^M  of  Nfoi  Sihib  for  a 

contTunancc  of  tho  annuity  or  pension  granted  to  bis  adop- 
tive father  was,  however,  di&allowed  by  the  Indian  Govem- 
iiicut;  and  on  appeal,  this  decision  was  upheld  by  tho  Board 
of  Control  and  by  the  Privy  Cooacil  i&  EngiandL  For  this 
refusal  to  grant  what  he  kchod  vpoD  as  his  right,  KAni 
Sihib  cherished  a  bitter  gradge  against  the  English,  which, 
bowerer,  he  carefully  concealed  until  the  outbreak  of  the 
mutiny  afforded  him  hia  opportunity  for  revenge. 

In  May  1857  the  Ftjropptin  force  !n  tho  Cawnpnr  csntonnicnt 
ron'ifl'.d  of  ft  lian  tfnl  of  arlillfrj  and  infuitry,  BRkinR  aViout  3C  0 
fi:;litir.g  men,  inriuding  tlif  English  officers  of  tho  8«pey  rcpiutfnU. 
Tr.«  nntiv«  forcfi  comprise.!  ttio  1»L,  63>t,  and  05tn  ^'pi^l<'nt^  of 
uaUvo  lufaatrv.  sod  th«  2d  regiinect  of  Bengal  eamlrr.  i«b<'Tit  3000 
mrn  in  alL  'Tho  dirision  waa  commtsded  by  General  Sir  Hugh 
Wheeler,  Tho  i>«tiT<i  troop*  b«ir«n  to  in»Bifi'»t,  (nrly  in  1857,  the 
nimfl  tyitiptonn  of  di«fiuiel  M  other  TiatiTB  regimcnta  stalioiipd  in 
Btiugal  ani  Upptr  IjjJia.  WLcn  tio  newa  of  Ui«  <>utUr««k  at 
Meorut  and  Delhi  rooched  C«wnpnr,  tiie  excitomont  SBiaa(  tho 
Bstlro  soldiray,  camp  follower^  and  city  potmktioii  inonaiad  to 
sathadsgiee  Ost  Gmal  WhsaliffdseBBd  it  eipsdiaattsihrBir 


■a  dstmrfw  iNifca,  «!th!n  wUeh  tho  whoio  ChristSsa  ^ 
might  fOhsr  in  evtat  tt  a  rising.  Unfortonstely,  the  ait*  < 
for  tho  entrenchment  proved  nnsoitmblo  in  almost  every  remect. 
"Tho  fortifications,"  write*  Sir  John  W.  Kaye,  "were  so  pdtry, 
that  an  English'  sahaltem  eotild,  hare  ridden  over  them  on  a  caat 
bono  from  the  oompany'o  otnd.  The  earthworks  wero  littlo  mon 
than  4  fc*t  high,  and  were  not  oven  VmTlet-proof  at  the  treat, 
Tho  apertures  for  tho  artiilery  expoacd  twlh  our  f^Ms  and  our  gun- 
nera,  whiht  enemy  in  adjacent  buildings  niiijht  tind  covir  on  all 
sides."  Tl,^^i^r  la  the  end  of  May  it  be<'*iii«  evidint  that  tlie  ri»iu2 
of  the  Bfpoya  waa  only  a  qncstion  of  time,  and  ai-i-ortiingly  all 
Women,  children,  and  non-combntant*  were  gathered  within  lh« 
improviaed  entronchnicnta.  On  the  night  of  tho  4th  June  tlio  crisis 
arrived.  Tho  2d  cavalry  »et  th«  examjjie  of  oiicn  rebellion,  und  »rr* 
immedlaloly  followed  by  ths  1st  regiment  of  foot  The  trcajuiry 
was  robbed,  and  the  magasiso,  with  its  enormous  suppUe*  of  am> 
mniiition  sad  artillery,  was  taken  posesssioa  of  by  the  mutineeis. 
Ite  MisidM  ■anriaa  the  fU  aad  Mth  aallveiMdMata  JoiMd 


miridrseMtasllyhBdaMreaBa.  BaaiBeedhtmadrattfca 
htsderihsniliilirnd  WMsdiUMiii 
frodatorjr  anegianoe  to  the  DelU  ampsiw.  Oa  Iba  eth  Juno  he  ssnt 
Botio*  to  Ooooral  Wheelw  thatha  WMaboat  to  attack  the  poaitteo. 
Within  this  slight  foitiflcatlsn  upwards  of  a  thouaand  aonla  hsit 
taken  refuge,  of  whom  MS  wars  ui«n  of  all  ages  and  professtens. 
EveiT  one  abl*  to  beer  arms  was  told  off  to  the  defence.  A\  noon  be- 
the  siege,  "  tha  miseries  Of  which  to  the  besieged."  aeys  Sir  J.  W. 

ay«v  "  have  never  l)*en  exceeded  in  ths  history  of  the  world.  All 
the  wonted  tamws  of  a  moltitudinous  enemy  without,  of  a  feeble 
pnrrison  and  scant  ahelter  within,  of  tho  bnrdf'n  of  women  and  chil- 
dren and  nick  people,  with  little  to  appeoae  th<  ir  winta  or  to  allay 
th^ir  siifTprinp^,  were  aggr«vat)yl  by  the  burning  licat  of  the  climate. 
Th^  JiiijL  .  waa  little  leaa  than  a  great  canopy  of  hre  ;  the  aum- 
mer  breeie  waa  aa  the  bluat  of  a  funincc  ;  to  tl  uci,  the  barrel  of  a 
gun  waa  to  recoil  oa  from  reJ-hot  iron.  It  was  tlio  iea^oa  when 
Kuropein  atrength  and  energy  are  ever  at  tlnir  lw*BSt  point  of 
de[jmwiou  ;  when  miiilary  duty  in  ita  mildr.«l  form  taxes  the  {xj^M  -i 
of  Kngliihmcn  to  the  utmoal,  and  English  woinrn  cnn  do  little  iiu  ra 
than  suatain  life  in  a  state  of  languid  rc-rosc,  in  ithadiid  apartmcnta. 
witli  all  appUancM  at  command  to  modcxate  the  t«m|Hif!itur«  tuid 
mitigate  the  suffering.  But  now,  even  under  the  fierce  meridian 
SUB,  this  little  band  Of  English  fighting  rata  wen  ever  straining  to 
saslam  the  stmuuasBattvity  of  oonataat  battle  aftiast  feari'al  oaa% 
wbOat  ddieate  moMa  sad  frsffile  ddUssa  wan  aaddenlv  ealled  to 
cndon  diseonforta  aad  jtitnwMBS  wUth  It  maid  have  «sa 
to  UtUs  with  in  Strang  HOKk  aadv  Odr  aativs  skies." 

The  defldencics  of  the  poiitioa  as  s  place  of  defence  soon  '   

apparent.  It  was  ezpoaed  to  a  oontinnoas  eannonade  from  heavy 
aiege  gnns,  tsken  from  the  magarine,  and  Xc  a  ceaaeleaa  hail^atorm 
of  muakatry  fire  from  a  range  oi  bailcUngs  just  outside  the  entrench* 
meats.  All  attempts  of  the  mutineers  to  pnah  forward  Were  fiercely 
driven  back,  and  a  nneral  attack  npon  the'  British  poeition  waa 
defeated  with  heavy  To**  to  the  avjiilantj.  But  the  contest  waa  t09 
unequal  to  laat  long.  By  the  end  of  the  fimt  »efk  our  fifty>nine 
artillerymen  werv;  ell  wnunfled  or  killed  at  their  p'Osta.  On  the  eighth 
dny  of  the  airi^  a  great  calamity  \tefr\  the  giirri^oii.  The  building 
assigned  a«  a  sbell«r  fur  the  women  and  children  wasbttntftd  down, 
and  the  slek  and  woitnded  had  henceforth  neither  roof  over  head  to 
shelter  tbcm  by  day,  nor  any  bedding  between  thesn  aad  the  b«re  earth 
at  night.  The  miaeriea  of  hunger  and  thimt  and  di.wi-^ri  were 
cow  added  to  th«  fire  of  the  enemy  and  the  expi».ur«  to  tha  bon- 
ing SUTL  During  the  three  weeks  whirh  the  Ur  ^-o  lasted,  2(0  of  the 
little  garriaon  were  interred  in  the  well  within  Utie  entrenchment. 

Fearfully  reduced  in  nombers,  with  their  gun*  almoat  noaervice. 
aUf^  their  amaumitioa  nearly  expended,  and  starvation  staring 
thsmJalhsfttSbthsy'taadltiaveMiUetokold  out  mnchki^ib 
Whm  dim  alngetattts  last  eatoemt^  of  despair,  a  written  SMS- 
SHB  MBM  ham  the  "StaK  eflidfag  to  aiavide  a  salii  peangs  to 
AflahttddtoaDwfaolaidd'nni  their  ana  ThaqaaaHonereeplttt- 
lation  was  loaf  aad  anxiously  disooassd  Were  the  meaaan  was 
decided  on  ;  bttt  the  eonsideration  of  toe  WOBen  and  children,  Mli 
of  the  nek  and  wounded,  led  to  the  aee^ptaace  of  th«  Nina's  terma 
on  the  SOth  June,  and  it  was  snaagsd  to  evscuate  the  cntresch- 
meet  next  morainf,  tha  N4a4  mp^fiug  to  provida  aafe  onuinet  for 
the  gsrrisoatotheiiv«rSU%iBdBaflebatMslstoeeav«yto«mto 

AllJiihid. 

A  cordingly,  on  the  followiitg  morning,  the  remnant  of  the  little 

gairiaon  left  the  entrenchment  and  feelily  dmg^rf-d  thf nn^'lve*  to 
the  riTer-«'.air»  ai  pointed  aa  the  jilace  of  rmViftrkation.  Hi  re  ensui  d 
the  act  of  trearher)'  which  was  destined  for  lung  y<  ura  to  fr.^Uitter 
the  feelings  Iwtwcon  th*  English  nation  and  the  Indian  rncea.  The 
boate  were  in  waiting  as  trmnged,  and  tho  embArkatioa  waa  acoom- 
pUahed.  No  wwiner,  however.  Were  all  on  hoard  tlian  on  a  signal 
the  na-tive  boatmen  ditwrtf-  i  fhi  ir  vwnels  and  elsmhered  to  ahore. 
A  mnrderons  fire  waa  opersfd  on  the  boats  f:  m  K  th  sides  of  the 
river,  and  preeently  the  thatched  rooia  of  the  veeaeis  burst  into 
haviatkesai^tsdbyhotstodm,  Ths  heels  win  stmad 
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:t(hiliMa(  their  afMndaUMnt  Iff  fhiolrcHimi.  On  tk*  opaalu 
th*  Cn  9fWf  •ttempt  im  nwd*  to  grt  thtm  mtatt  In  aid* 
(hiBM^  bst  BMt  ttf  them  rem&ined  imiiiovaUa.    "  V)m  aick  »imI 
muhM."  mti  Sir  J.  W.  Kaye,  "  were  bamt  to  iatth  or  man 

imtMir  »uuoc«tc4  by  the  imoke  ;  wbiUt  tb«  etronger  womca 
nik  ti«tl<l/en  in  their  arm*  took  to  the  rlrer,  to  b«  tbot  down  iu 
(k*  «<ttr,  to  b«  mbreJ  in  the  stream  by  moaated  troopcn  who 
nil  ia  aft^r  tJicm,  to  be  bayoneted  on  rcjchiog  land,  or  to  V  I 
<:artiTU  and  reaerred  for  a  Later  and  more  cruel  iinmolatloo."  I 
T'.^  nile  prLioiik.'n  were  immediately  killed,  but  of  women  and 
ti^iHna  it  i»  Mroputed  that  2O0  v^n  ipare'l  for  tho  time  hy  (irlrr 
the  Kani,  and  conreyed  hm  k  \o  Cawupur.  Of  '.lio  U.Ai  nhich 
r't  iflMt  ooly  one  aucceeJed  in  (orcirg  iti  ^^  i>y  tlirougii  the  awarmi 
4  rsemin  on  both  bauki  of  the  rirer,  ami  of  ita  occupantaonly  (oQr  I 
rta.  two  officem  and  two  privatea,  aurrived  to  relate  the  etnry  ol 
Ctrtpnr.  T:i-<  rest  of  ihe  tale  is  loon  told.  English  trooyxi  writ! 
i»ing  liarrii»l  f«n««4  l>y  (firi^fd  marches  Id  the  itlii  f  nf  Cuw  m -.ir 
tiLiitt  Major  BonaU'l  and  G>  n-nl  11*  .-rluvk  '  '':<  ;  'i  I  Hh  July  tin  )' 
(IBM  gp  with  the  tehtl  army  al  i'itkij-,ir,  mid  afttr  a  »hort  icji  imn  u  r 
—A  (oald  not  b«  called  a  Ssht — utterly  routod  it  Anot}i':r  ctii;  >:'l- 
Ddt  witii  a  lik«  reault  took  plaeo  at  Aonng  on  the  16tli  July,  22 
wi^m  tnm  Cswnpiu.  Oa  thu  imr,  th«  IStK  tbe  K&ni  hmxA  of  the 
M«l  t»  tiJihifni,  sod  iMiBtd  tut  IbTelock'a  littU  araf  ia 
Ml  BiMb  mgim  Cvnimt.  WvAonm  a,t  tlw  m«%  Iw  mot? id  Krm 
tfMtlaalMtaf  bstMHT.  ITriliii  ~riiit  tniW  fir  thn  numra  (if 
da  avBM  ud  ehtMiMi*  tM  wrtlvon  «f  tibo  dreadful  day  Bt  tka 
riitrtUn.  Vow  or  In  mn  wbo  wm  unoitg  tlia  nriaoMit  irare 
fan  ahd  ia  the  nraoenw  «f  tho  Bini,  and  then  the  women  and 
lUirea  wmo  aUabad  to  dMtb  In  their  priaon  br  Uuhammadaa 
iMxkcn  from  the  bazaar,  and  MOOT  two  of  the  Nina'a  follower*. 
TMrbodic*  (some,  it  i«  uid,  with  Itff  not  qnite  extinct)  were  thrown 
bta  thowell  which  had  aerred  as  an  improviaed  cemetery  daring  the 

X After  this  crowning  act  of  infamy  Nini  Sdhib  ruaolred  upon 
t  one  laat  stand  for  Cawnpar,  and  gave  battle  to  HaTclock  a 
lt«  louea  Booth  of  the  city  on  the  16th  July.  The  fight  was  more 
txlj  eootentrrl  tlmn  tln'Mi  n-hirh  bad  preordpd  it,  bnt  ended  in  the 
un«  rsaalt.  i>u.-i-i,;  thi^  night  N'.in.t  >^k\:i\i  ll>"l  wilti  tho  remnant 
•  f  his  army,  mi  i  tho  next  mornin)^  Ilavdoi-k  i  ritt  rtj  Cawnpur,  bnt 
lJ>  lite  to  »u  V-.'  '.ho  raptivo*  whoiii  h-;  h  vl  h'i[>.-«l  *,iri«..iio.  .\  tuirljlc 
tinin  with  A  stiiui'  of  the  Angel  of  I'tawo  by  M.irof  !,(>tti  n  iw  cuvit* 
ti«  wtll.  anJ  the  m  I  «rciKi  lui*  been  enrr«iumii-,i  ty  «  I.it-cIt  p.\r'l  n. 
Ti'.  tp.^t  i<  uau  of  the  mofet  ^athetio  in  India,  and,  U>  quota  tbe  wordi 
tl  titc  l.'j^en  i  roond  tho  ahnne,  will  for  ever  be  "  Saercd  to  the  jwr- 
f^tiil  ui.  rn  ry  of  a  ffTnat  (-ompsLny  of  Christian  people,  ebie/fy 
»>««n  &n.l  :hi!drL'n  "  who  lio  Ifneath.  A  tntmor.jil  clinrch  has  also 
teU  in  comiuemoraliiju  of  tbc  events  of  the  aji-gei.   (W.  W.  U. ) 

CAXAMAKCA,  or  Cajamarca,  a  city  of  Peru,  capitd  of 
iprorisca  of  the  same  name,  in  the  dep&rtmeDt  of  TruxiJlo, 
■  rr  Su  lakMid  78*  31'  W.  lo«g.  It  w  Htwted  on  the 
Ml  ride  of  tli»  WMten  Andea,  in  •  f«rtn«  Ttllejr  on  the 
Erinejas,  at  an  elevatioo  of  about  9OG0  feet  above  soa  level, 
*2  miles  N.N.E.  of  Truxilla  The  atrvot»  ara  rcgula;  and 
•iis;  but  the  hooaes  are  mostly  built  of  daj.  The 
Iiiaa^  boildiiigB  sra  tli*  fine  pariah  ehiuch,  cmetsd  at 
A*  npeiiM  vS  Charles  IT.  of  Spain,  th«  diiirdi  of  Sen 
istoDio,  the  Fraaci*cnn  mona.^tcry,  a  nunnery,  and  tlio 
'tmaini  of  the  paLicu  of  Atabualpa,  tba  laat  of  the  lacas 
^  Pen,  who  waa  put  to  death  there  bj  the  Bpaniards  io 
At  a  abort  diatano*  to  tliD  caat  <rf  the  towo  are  the 
<iwp  sulphur  aprings  of  Ptaltrainrea,  called  ih«  BaSoa  del 
Ion,  or  loca'a  BatLi,  wbich  hare  a  temperatuns  of  lo*)" 
Fthf.,  and  are  stUl  much  frequented.  The  macuficturcs 
*f  Cbanarea  wn  woollen  and  linen  goods,  and  stcol  and 
d«*r  aitidai ;  alio  biaeaiu^  wliicili  ara  nuieli  asteemcd. 
Kndk  ftmda  fa  aaniad  a*  vtth  Tmsfllo;  and  a  taQway 
coniscct^  tho  town  witb^  pott  of  ftwaaaja  Popala- 
tioo,  alK>at  1 3,000. 

CAXATAMBO,  «  tolrn  of  North  Pern.  120  milea 
H.N.E  o(  Lima,  on  tba  waatam  daolivity  of  tlia  Aadaai  in 
I*  &  and  kt  7<*  ST'  W.  Ion;.  Tba  fnliaUlanta,  awn- 
Itrinj  6000,  are  occupied  in  r^^.-inng  sbeep  and  cattle,  in 
lite  coluration  of  com  and  cochineal  and  the  mastifacttire 
o(  wooUaa  jan,  and  ia  vorkiaf  tba  aDvar  miMa  aaar  dte 
town. 

CiXTOir,  WnXfAVO^^S-a  1491),  tba  Intndaeer  of 

printing  into  Englnnd,  ma  born,  as  ho  telb  hs  l»itnse!f, 
"  Kent  in  the  Weldc"    The  date  of  Mo  birth  is  uncei^ 
tria;  oid|t  plaflai  it  to  14tl,  vbik  Ua  noit  laoMt 


biograjilicr,  ^fr  Bhdca,  shows  lb.it  it  could  not  haTO  boon 
much  later  than  1423.  Tho  latttjr,  buwever,  ^xes  npon 
14SS-jl  aa  Aa  approximate  dato  ;  and  this  appears  to  be 
aa  mar  oorroctness  aa  we  ara  Ukelj  to  attain,  lili 
•eomt  too  early ;  for,  bj  tbo  reeotds  of  tbo  Uereanf  Com- 
pany wo  End  th:il  ill  1-138  William  Castrn  -n-as  Qj^j  ronticLd 
to  Uo'tNirt  Larg& ;  and  it  is  Uti  uiuiti  iiktjly  tliat  bo  wsn 
apprcttticcd  at  sixteen  than  at  twenty-six.  Robert  Large 
was  *  mail  of  great  wealth  and  of  Uigh  poaitioa  ;  in  J4S0 
he  waa  abatiff,  and  in  14S9  ba  e«]«l»ratad  bk  alaenoB  Io  tba 

office  of  Lord  Jlayor  w  itb  oxtraordinnry  firi!indo\ir  ;  and 
thn  fact  tliat  Ccixtuu  waa  apprenticed  t',>  a  mcrcbaut  of 
such  distinctiun  makes  it  nearly  certain  that  ho  belonged 
to  a  familjr  of  considerable  inilueoca.  In  144d  hia  maaler 
died ;  ana  it  baoaaa  the  dutj  of  bia  ajtaaatoia  to  plaea 
C:ixton  wh-ro  he  could  fulfil  the  term  of  his  apprenticeship. 
They  sent  hiin  to  Bruges;  at  loaat,  we  know  that  ho  was 
there  aoou  after.  In  tb:s  town  lie  tnU-md  into  business  on 
his  own  account,  and  prorp' rrd  so  well  that  before  1460 
be  waa  coiMidnad  •vbstjiiuial  security  for  £110,  wblob 
would  be  equiraleut  to  XIOOO  at  the  present  time;  and 
eight  years  later  he  had  becomo  governor  of  the  Company 
of  Merchant  A<lvLiilurem.  tAixtoa  r-.i>i  j;!!*  to  have  l>i_<:u 
a  man  of  considerable  pi  -  b,  aud  Iw  iiavo  bad  a  high  repu- 
tation for  aagncity;  for  iu  H65,  the  treaty  with  tbo  dttktt 
of  Burgundy  eoncoruing  the  wool  Uiun  being  about  to 
expire,  he  waa  appointed  by  tho  king,  ftlun^'  with  Sir  Richard 
Wbitohill,  to  neguti.itu  it.i  r',iK.vai;  juid  t!ii«  8ttcnii>t 
having  failed,  ho  was  sgaiu  sent  on  a  similar  uiisiion  three 
years  later  by  the  Morcers'  Company,  after  tho  morriaga  of 
the  duke  to  the  sister  of  King  Edward  IV.  In  tha  next 
year,  which  is  wor'hy  of  note  aa  tbat  in  which  ho  com* 
menccii  his  Ji'ecxtyell  d(i  Jfi.'t  'ir  i  d«  Troyc,  be  w.n  con- 
biJirod  worthy  to  share  in  the  gitt  of  the  "  rin  d'honnonr," 
»  bich  was  prcasnted  by  tbo  authorities  of  Bruges  only  to 
the  moat  iapoituit  man  in  tba  aitj.  In  tba  aatiuua  of 
1 470  CaxtoB  obtained,  and  availed  blmaetf  of,  an  exoellent 
opportunity  for  acquiring  favour  and  iufluenee  in  Ibo 
English  court;  for  Edward  lY.  had,  with  his  sup- 
porters,  boon  driTon  into  exile,  aud  had  taken  refuge  in 
Bnigcs,  at  the  conrt  of  bi»bxotber-ia<'latr,  tba  doka  of  Buy 

gundy. 

Ill  1171  Caxlon,  pcrbajjti  L:.j:;aii:o  bo  v.mji  bL-rduning  to 
liud  tbo  tiatit^  of  tlm  olbcu  wkicb  he  held  too  severe  for 
his  declining  strvii^;!!),  or  it  may  be  becanse  the  iuterrup- 

tioii  in  tba  wool  trada  to  wbiob  wa  bava  lefamd  Jud 
dimfniabed  bb  fortnna,  antarad  tba  aerriea  of  tba  duebeaa 

of  Burgundy,  from  whom  bo  received  a  yearly  pomion.  At 
her  command  ho  continued  tho  2'cc::ycll,  vrhich  was 
finished  in  September  of  that  year. 

About  tbia  time  Caxton  learned  tba  art  of  photing. 
Wynkyn  da  Worda,  bia  dkciple,  tAjn  tbat  b«  waa  tatig^t 
Qt  Coli.igno  by  ITlrio  Zell  ;  but  Words  is  often  inaccurate, 
and  ha  scorns  rath&r  ta  bave  had  Colard  Mansion  as  bia 
master.  That  printer  was  at  Bruges;  what  need  tbaa  far 
Caxton  to  go  to  Cologne  t  Beaides  Caxton's  types  are 
mora  Bk«  llanrionll  tbaa  ZalTa;  and,  indeed,  A  was  long 
before  lo  adoplfld  tba  improTamaota  wbii^  tba  Jatter 
introduced. 

At  what  date  Caxton  brOQgbt  bia  preaa  to  Englaai  Md 
set  it  op  at  Westminster  la  qnlto  nneartaio.  It  ww  pfo< 
bably  batwean  lifl  and  1477.  1474  ia  tba  dato  of  tba 

Game  ami  Fhiyt  cf  Chft.'e ;  but  the  tradition  tbat  this 
work  was  prLnti.d  in  England  m»y  not  bo  correct.  He 
received  T-alixablo  piitronoge,  being  employed  by  Edward 
IT^  Biflhard  IIL,  and  Ueni7  YU.,  bj  tba  dnebaaa  of 
Somaraal,  tha  earf  of  Arandd,  Bir  Jobn  Viatotf,  and  etbar  * 
noble? ;  aiiJ  bo  appcJirs  lo  bavo  bcca  buj^y  writing  and 
printing  up  to  his  death,  wiiich  occtirred  about  1492. 
Of  OntoBi%  piivito  Ufa  and  otbanelar  wa  know  Tary 
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little.  Hia  tompcr  soems  to  tavc  been  strongly  conflcrvo- 
tive;  ho  deliglitcJ  in  tbo  glories  of  chivalry,  and  declared 
that  ho  would  rejoice  in  a  new  cruaada  which  should  pre- 
vent ito  decay.  This  dispo«itioa  was  also  displayed  in  his 
great  alowness  to  adopt  reforms  io  typography.  He  appears 
to  have  been  a  shrewd  and  courtly  man  of  busineea,  and 
u  scholar  of  considerable  attainments,  for  he  was  acqoaiated 
with  Frunt'li,  Lutin,  and  Dutch,  and  was  mastw  of  an 
English  stylo  which  ia  botli  pleasant  and  vigorous. 

For  an  account  of  his  typography,  see  PBHrriNO.  HiA 
life  Lm  been  written  by  Oldys  in  the  Biographia 
Brttanmiea,  by  Lewis  (1738),  by  Oiarlea  Knight,  and  by 
Mr  Blade.^. 

CAYENTf^E,  an  island  of  South  America.  See  Qciaka. 

CAYENNE,  a  seaport  town,  and  the  capital  of  French 
Guiana,  on  the  noith<weat  egrtreiiiil^  of  tbe  iiland  of 
Cayenne,  and  near  the  month  of  the  river  of  that  name,  in 

4°  66'  5"  N.  ht.  and  52'  20'  W.  long.  The  town  forma 
an  almost  porfocl  aquiuts,  and  hm  clma  and  well-macada 
Buzed  street*.  The  houses,  mostly  of  two  stories,  are  i' 
wood,  ettengtheiMd  on  the  flnt  endipoaad  Boon  bjr  brick- 
work. Ia  tite  old  towti,  ithUk  ooat^ns  Uto  Oovemment- 
houB^  and  Jesuits'  Collcgt^  the  8lrL0t«  ore  not  so  regularly 
and  well  built  aa  in  tho  acw.  Tht>  I'laco  d'Armea,  a  fino 
quadrangular  space,  lies  between  them.    The  streets  aio 

%ht«d  with  oil  Uunpe,  which  bufn  for  neerllj  twelve  hours. 
CkTeBiie  lias  a  pariah  diareh,  three  EoansOifiholb  chapels, 

Q  nnrin  '-V,  and  twij  schools;  also  •  bank  and  savings 
banic  under  Guvernment  supervision,  tllBtafy  and  civil 
hospitals,  and  a  hospital  for  leprosj;  bnt  h  haa  no 
hotdi  thmire,  dub^  reading-roon,  or  any  plaoe  ef  amuse- 
nent.  To  toe  i^bt  of  we  govemot%  hooae  la  Mount 
Cc^P'^nn.  nr  Trhirh  stand  Fort  Ft  }i?:?hell,  tho  marine 
barrackd,  tho  a;i,iiii  station,  and  iLo  iiglit-house.  Hero, 
too,  are  tho  capacious  reservoirs  for  tho  water-Bupply  of 
the  towu,  the  source  uf  which  is  a  lake  to  the  south  of 
the  island.  Tbo  harbonr  k  shallow  at  ila  entrance,  bnt 
BuflSoiently  deep  within  to  float  voaaelfl  of  800  torn'  lmr''ji'ri  ; 
craft  drawing  much  water  are  obliged  to  load  ai^d  uaLad 
at  a  distance  of  (>evt':i  or  eight  milca  from  tho  town. 
Thorn  is  no  dock  for  the  repair  of  veasela  j  and  tho  quay 
ii  small,  though  of  aofficiont  size  to  Baet  rtqnirementa. 
The  principal  export:  of  Cayenne  are  native  gold,  raw 
angar,  amotto,  ooeoa,  coffee,  limes  (in  brine),  mm,  molasses, 
isinglass,  cotton,  hides,  woods,  and  spices.  In  1873  tho 
gold  which  paid  export  duty  weighed  2206  lb  troy.  Tho 
imports  are  French  wines,  spuiti^  and  liqneota  |  viMgar, 
ailk  tod  cotton  stoS^  tobacco,  hardware,  glass,  eorUien- 
ware,  (Nothing,  preserved  moat,  fish,  and  vegetables,  maise, 
flour,  hay,  bren,  ojia,  and  cattle.  Tl:  i  v  ili  e  of  the  total 
exporta  in  I87i  wa8X120,0U,  of  tho  imports  X282,808, 
—the  import  trade  having  increased  and  tho  export  trade 
iBiiaiblj  diminiahed  doiitig  the  pieeediqg  thirty-five  years. 
Ifk  1879  the  Teateb  demd  were  90,  tonnage  19,688 ; 
the  voiisch  entered,  87,  tonnage  18,530.  There  is  a  regulir 
mail  service  b«tw«>en  Cayenne,  the  W^t  Indies,  and  Europe, 
oooe  a  month.  The  ports  trading  with  Cayenne  are  Mar- 
tiniiiiUk  Nantes,  Bordeaux  and  MaraeiUei^  ud  Salem  in  tho 
Unitsd  States;  Cayenne  ia  the  seat  of  we  GovemiMnt  of 
French  Guiana,  and  a  penal  settlement  for  political  offendcm. 
It  is  provided  with  an  efScient  police  force,  and  is  well 
governed.  Food  as  well  as  clothing  is  exoriiUintly  dear, 
the  onlj  cheap  artiolea  of  conaomptioQ  being  bread  and 
Fmeih  winea  The  temperthira  et  Cayenne  la  between  74* 
and  88°  Fahr,  throughout  the  year;  but  tho  heat  ia  tem- 
pered by  easterly  wmda.  Between  December  and  March 
a  north  wind  blows,  unfavourable  to  weak  constitutions. 
Yellow  and  other  Xeven  often  attack  the  inhalHtants  of  the 
town,  wUdi,  owing  ^parantly  to  dm  vaat  awamp  that 
flanka  one  fide  of  U  k  far  from  iMltbj.  Ibo  daath-fata 


amongs.  fho  eooliaa  ia  eapaetaQf  Ugh.   Popaktba,  ttevt 

7000. 

CAYENNE  PEPPER,  Guinea  Peppek,  Spanish 
Pxpf  CHIU.T,  a  preparation  from  the  dried  fruit  of  vanooa 
apaelaa  of  Capsicum,  a  genus  of  the  Katwal  Oldw  &la« 
naeecK,  to  which  belong  also  the  potato,  tomato,  and 
bittersweet.  The  true  peppers  are  members  of  a  totally 
distinct  order,  tho  Piperaccr.  Tho  fruits  of  pknts  of  rho 
geooit  Capsicum  have  all  a  ^itrcmg  pungent  flavour.  The 
capeicums  bear  a  greenish- white  or  violaceous  flower, 
with  a  wheel-shaped  corolla,  •five  anthers  (oonnivent  and 
dehiscing  lengthwise),  and  an  obtuse  stigma.  The  ovary 
b'.^oroiifl  a  pod,  consialing  of  an  envelope  at  first  fleshy  and 
attarwards  leatherr,  within  which  are  the  spongy  pulp  and 
several  aaaJa,  Tm  baires  are  entire,  and  alternate,  or  ia 
paiiv  near  vm  amrtliarj  the  pednnelea  are  axtoMuiitlaiy. 
There  are  many  landa  of  eapaieamB,  ranked  by  botaniata 
ei'hcr  as  ilatinct  species  or  as  varietits  Don,  in  his  Genrral 
Si/s(em  of  GiirJrntufj  and  Botanjf,  gives  a  list  of  thirty- 
-  ee  species.  They  are  chiefly  nativae  of  fiWtO,  the  Weak 
and  £aat  ladisB,  and  Qiin^  Tl^yaroiiowpowminmrioiis 
parte  of  tiM  world,  both  for  the  aake  of  the  droit  and  fov 
ornament.  In  England  tho  annual  sorts  ore  sown  from 
March  to  tho  middle  of  April,  under  a  frame.  They  can 
be  planted  out  when  S  or  3  ifiehes  high,  and  in  Jaao 
may  bo  tcanafened  to  a  light  rich  aoil  in  the  «ipan  nidaik 
They  flower  in  Jnlj  or  Angnet,  and  pfodnea  poda  from 
Auguat  till  the  end  of  Scpterubor.  Tho  perennial  and 
shrubby  kinds  may  be  wuit«red  in  a  conservatory.  Several 
species  or  varieties  are  used  to  make  Cayenne  pepper. 
The  annual  or  common  caiHicom  (C.  annuvm),  the  Guinea 
Pepper  plant,  waa  braognt  to  Eorope  by  the  Spaniards, 
and  was  grown  in  England  in  1548.  It  inJit-r noni  to 
South  America,  but  ia  now  cultivated  in  India,  Hungary, 
Italy,  Spain,  and  Turkey,  with  tho  other  speciea  of  capeicum. 
It  is  a  hardy  herbaceous  plant,  which  attains  a  height  of 
S  or  S  ieet,  and  bears  a  pod  usually  of  an  o««lo 

shape,  and  yellow,  red,  or  black  in  colour.  Tho  Spur  or 
Goat  Popper  {C .  frutftcnu)  has  been  an  inmate  of  Etmli^k 
gardens  since  1656.  It  is  a  dwarf  shrub,  a  native  of  tho 
East  Indies,  which  produces  a  small  pod,  having  very  poo- 
gent  proporUea.  C.  tetrtt^onum,  or  Bonnet  Feppor,  ■  • 
species  much  esteemed  in  Jamaica ;  it  bears  very  fleshy 
fruits.  Other  well -known  kinds  of  capsicum  are  thA 
Cherry  Pepper  (C  i^i/onne) ;  Bell  Pepper  {C.  ^rouum), 
which  has  thick  and  pulpy  fruit,  well  adapted  for  pickling  ; 
and  Berry  orBM  Pepper  (C.  baeeatum).  The  lost  men- 
tioned has  been  grown  in  England  aiooe  1731 ;  ita  fruit  ia 
globular,  and  about  the  siae  a  eherry.  The  West  Indian 
stomachic  Man-dram  ia  preiiared  hy  maahing  a  fet\-  podo 
of  bird  pepper  and  mixing  them  with  sliced  cucumber  and 
shallots,  to  which  havr<  been  added  a  little  lime-juice  and 
Madeira  wine.  C**"'"'**!^  the  dried  ripe  or  unripe  fruit  of 
capsicums,  are  naed  to  malM  chilly-vinegar,  as  well  as  for 
;  icklefc  Cayenne  pepper  ia  manufactured  from  the  ripo 
fruits,  which  are  dried,  ground,  mixed  with  wii^  flour, 
and  made  into  cakes  with  yeaal;  the  cakes  are  baked 
till  hard  lika  biamiit»  and  then  ground  and  sifted.  The 
pepper  ia  aometinMo  pnpaied  by  simply  drying  the  pods 
and  puunding  them  fine  in  a  mortar.  Cayenne  pepper 
is  occasionally  adulterated  Writh  red  lead,  verinilion,  odtire, 
salt,  ground-rioe,  and  turmeric.  The  taste  of  the  peppv  ia 
imj^ired  bgr  eaEpoaon  to  damp  and  the  beat  of  the  sun. 
ChilUea  hoTa  bean  in  naa  from  tiow  immemorial ;  they  an 
eaten  in  great  quantity  by  the  people  of  Guiana  and  other 
warm  countries,  and  in  Europe  are  largely  consumed  both 
Bs  a  spice  and  as  medicine.  Their  hot  and  biting  taste  ia 
doe  to  the  pieeenea  of  the  alkaloid  Oapiiem$,  %  reddiah 
body,  having  a  bahamie  and  OKtmaadj  Miid  and  initBtiBg 
odow  Tl»  O^atno  pappov  pliB^  with  tbo  nrt  al  tbo 
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Solanaei,  kav*  not  tbo  narcotic  pfopartiM  of  the  genere 
of  the  BUMt  nearij  allied  order  AtxopMeie,  ani&ss,  as  hoa 
been  affirmed,  theae  are  resident  in  the  pulp  of  certain 
species  of  cajisicutns.  Medicinally,  Cuycniio  pepper  is 
oaed  wiUi  cinchona  in  lethargic  affections,  also  in  atonie 
goat  Meempanied  hy  flatdmea,  tad  in  ^opanitea  and 
paralTsia.  It  is  emplojed  as  a  stimalant  in  those  forms  of 
dyspeptia  which  are  doe  to  faulty  chymi£cation  and  defoc- 
tire  secretion  of  gastric  juice.  In  inalignant  acarlatina  it 
ia  naad  ciUwr  in  the  f om  of  a  tinotan  or  aa  a  nigte.  To 
nnkv  ibo  ttnotore,  a  f&a.%  of  vfMpr  la  boflad  «Hlt  two 
tableapoonfuls  of  powdered  chillies  and  a  teaspoonful  of 
salt,  and  then  strained.  Cayenne  peppor  uken  in  large 
qputitiaa  acts  as  an  irritant  poison.  A  dose  of  powdereid 
B^riaam  » tarn  1  to  6  gn,,  and  of  tbo  tuutua  fnm  6  to 
16  drofM. 

CAYLUS,  Akkk  CLAtroB  PniLirrB  vz  TuBifeREs, 
CoMTX  Dl,  Marquis  d'Esternay,  Baron  de  Bransao  (1692- 
1765X  was  bom  at  Paris  in  October  1692.  He  was  the 
aldaat  son  of  lisatannt'Qaiieral  Connt  de  Caylus,  and 
wlula  a  young  mnn  be  dtitingniahed  himself  in  the  esm- 
paigna  of  the  French  army,  from  1709  to  17U.  After  the 
pMoa  o(  Bastadt^  he  spent  some  time  in  tiaTelling  in  Italy, 
GiMoa,  tlie  Eul,  Eoi^d,  and  Oermaaj,  ana  davoted 
mnch  attention  to  the  study  and  collection  of  antiquitiea, 
publishing  several  works  on  the  subject,  among  which  arc 
the  Bsemeil  det  Antiqvith  igyptienne;  itrutque*,  gnequa, 
hmaitm,  «t  gamloim  (Fari%  1762-5),  Humimaia  Amrm 
Uiprnwloum  RomtmMnm,  and  a  daacription  of  tta  aiadiod 
of  encaustic  painting  with  wax  mentioned  by  Fllny,  which 
he  had  rediacoTered.  He  was  also  an  admirable  engraver, 
and  he  copied  many  of  the  paintings  of  the  great  masters 
Ha  did  liia  bart  to  aaakt  tha  eaaaa  of  art,  by  writing  the 
fifio  of  Oa  moat  odabratod  paintan^  bjr  eaosing  engrayings 
to  be  made,  at  his  own  expense,  of  Bartoli's  oopiea  from 
andent  pictures^  and  by  publishing  his  Nouwxmx  tujett  de 
jxiniure  0l  4$miptvre  (1755)  and  TMeaux  tirit  de  flliadt, 
4*  tOdgmi,  If  d$  tJbMdt  (1757).  Oaylos  ia  besides  known 
la  fta  anfbor  of  •  ttnmbar  of  inmancas,  bamoroua  pieeea, 
and  fairy  tales.  He  was  ft  auHi  «f  iiagaltr  iiaqplieity, 
genaroaitr,  aad  Mndliiwai. 

OAZALLA  DB  LA  SuHOU,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  fbe  pro- 
fiaoe  of  Roville,  36  milea  north  of  the  city  of  that  ramp, 
ea  the  Sierra  Morena.  The  town  ia  well  kid  out,  and 
eoQtains  nomeroas  ehnrchea,  and  there  are  Roman  and 
Mooddi  aiitiq;iiitiaa  in  ita  anborbiL  Tba  neigbboohng 
•wmtajnaara  wall  woodad,  aad  Tiald  oraa  of  iron,  copper, 
silTsr,  and  antimony,  pyrites,  and  variegated  marble.  Tan- 
tia^  weoTing,  the  making  of  oil,  brandy,  and  wine,  and 
the  amwlting  and  working  of  metals,  are  the  chief  ao^oj- 
MilB  af  Uw  inhabitants    Popnktion,  6850. 

OAZBMBB  ia  properly  tha  bataditary  naoM  «f  an 
Afiiean  chief,  whose  territory  is  situated  to  the  south  of 
I^ke  Moero  and  tha  north  of  Bangweolo^  between  1 1°  and 
9'  S.  kt.  In  fh*  and  of  the  laH  eantaiy  the  aathority  of 
the  Ouambe  waa  reoognired  orer  a  very  ezteiisiTe  district, 
btt  tits  prestige  of  the  dynasty  has  greatly  diminished,  and 
t'le  present  representative  does  not  even  rank  first  among 
t)te  tributaries  of  the  MuatiyauTO  of  the  Roa  or  Moluwa 
kingdom.  The  country,  which  has  no  more  distinctiTe 
title  than  the  land  of  tbe  Cazcmbc,  is  estimated  to  have 
■a  area  of  120,000  square  mikis  and  a  population  of 
800,000.  It  forms  a  kind  of  hoUuw  plain,  and  is  richly 
*et*nd  bj  nnmenHia  rivan.  Of  these  tha  auwt  important 
i*  Iba  Iwipala,  whidi  iowB  fnm  Biagwaolo  to  lIoOTD^  and 
fenns,  according  to  the  coi^eotnre  of  Cameron,  one  of  the 
hied  waters  of  the  Conga  The  popuktton  consists 
mainly  of  two  races,  the  Messiras  and  tlie  Ounpol61as,— of 
j^hoB  tha  fonaar  are  native  and  aalyngatad,  and  tha  latter 
~  '    ~   It    Tha  QMBpoWaa  alona  era 


aHgtUa  to  patOa  flOaa^  and  ttak  langoaga  ia  «hat  apokea 

at  court  Considerabla  attaatiOB  is  paid  throughout  the 
country  to  agriculture ;  aad  OriDet,  maixe,  manioc,  sogar^ 
cane,  yams,  gourds,  and  baaaaaa  are  grown.  Tba  aaa  aad 
hone  ata  both  totdto  aakaaan;  ttaap  are  TBtyaeaiea^ 
bat  oattle  art  fairly  abundant  Ball  is  obtained  ia  Tarioaa 
pkces,  and  forms  an  important  sooroe  of  wealth.  Coarse 
cotton  cloth,  earthenware,  and  iron  goods  are  the  chief 
mannfaetnrea;  and  skves,  ivory,  and  oopperon  an  i 


tha  only  axporta.  The  OMamha  baa  damlia  Mwar, 
aiaa  it  ia  a  aioat  baitareaa  fMbion.   Ba  aaa  000  wivaa, 

and  bis  nobles  imitate  his  example  according  to  their 
means.  On  his  accession  every  now  Caxembe  chooses  a 
new  site  for  bia  laaidaaea,  and  thus  the  conntiy  oaaaot 
ba  aaid  to  ba«a  a  penaaaent  capital  The  reaidenoe  at  the 
tbna  of  Dr  Ilringstone's  journey  in  1868  was  sitaated 
atiout  a  mile  to  the  north  of  the  small  lake  of  Mofwe;  and 
the  town  occupied,  with  its  cassava  grounds  and  cotton 
fields,  abont  an  Engliah  aquar^mile,  and  had  a  popnktion 
of  about  1000.  It  is  sometimes  called  Uaemba  or  Lnnda, 
and  Magyar  heard  it  mentioned  aa  Tambalameba;  but 
nono  of  thc-30  soems  to  be  its  native  name.  In  1796 
the  Caaembe  was  visited  by  Manoel  Caetano  Feroin^  a 
Portagaaia  merchant ;  and  in  17M  a  mora  impertaal 
journey  was  undertaken  by  Dr  Francesco  Joaa  Maria  de 
L&cerda,  a  native  of  Silo  Puulo  in  Branl  Re  died  at 
Tschungu  on  the  I8th  of  October,  but  luft  behind  Lim  n 
Taloable  joninaL  la  1803  Hoaorato  da  Costa,  attperi» 
tondanl  of  tiM  Ouaaaga  iSMtoiy,  aaal  two  aaltve  tradaii  or 
pomheirot,  Pedro  Jo5o  Baptists  and  Anastacio  Joe<S,  on  a 
visit  to  the  Cazemb^;  and  in  1831  a  more  extensive  mis- 
sion was  despatched  by  the  Portngneee  governor  of  Bioada 
Sena.  It  coneistad  of  Ifiyor  JosA  Jfoatairo  aad  Antoaia 
Qamitto,  with  aa  eaeort  of  SO  aoldiaiB  aad  ISO  aagro  ahTea 
as  porters ;  but  its  reception  by  the  Caxcmbo  was  not 
alU^ether  satisfactory.  Another  expedition  is  said  to  have 
been  undertaken  in  1853  by  a  Ur  Freitas;  and  a  few 
Botaa  of  a  Moorish  traveller  are  given  in  tba  0«qgrapMeal 
Jaunud  tot  1854.  Livingstone's  visit  ia  1868  baa  already 
been  mentiooad. 

8«e  the  aoeonat  of  Fosiia's  Journey  in  Jnna«$  Maritivut  a 
CbhHiau,  1844,  aad  tts  Ouurldtra^Sn  polUiau  tobn  m  duoobrU 
wunhM  do*  Portugvtaa  «a  AfriM,  by  Josi  Accnraio  dat  Navta, 
1830 ;  of  Uccrds's  in  Annau  for  1844,  1845.  and  1848  ;  of  BaptiiU's 
k  1843  ;  MooUiro  sad  Oamitto,  0  Uuata  Caambt,  Lisbon,  1854  ; 
Th*  Land$  of  tha  Caaimht,  publiabed  by  tb«  Royal  Oeographics. 
Society  in  187S,  contiinlng  Laoerda  and  BsptUtt's  Joumala,  aad  a 
r^mi  of  Mouteiro  aad  Oamitto  ;  "  Lirinc«ton«'i  Kttseo  ia  ]nn« 
Afriks."  laW-W^  ia  Pstsnnaoa's  MitUMmgin,  1876  j  sad 

^CtfM^  sfiM^^RflSl^^  &^^^4b 


CAZORLA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Jaea, 
OB  the  Taga>  It  ia  fnaial^  wall  boil^  aad  oontains  two 
aadaat  aamaa  (oaa  of  ttam  Ambie),  aerara!  hospitals,  a 

spacious  theatre,  a  very  ancient  church,  and  several  con- 
vents. It  was  an  important  military  station  under  the 
Moors,  and  has  suffered  fitaquently  during  the  civil  wars 
in  Spain.  In  1811  it  was  captured  and  partly  bncned  bj 
the  French,  and  in  1837  it  was  distinguished  in  tba 
Carliat  contest.    Population,  4980. 

CAZOTTi;  Jaoqdzs  (1720-1792),  a  French  author, 
was  bom  al  DQoa  ia  1720i  He  wss  educated  by  tha 
Jesuits,  and  at  twenty-earen  he  obtained  a  public  office  at 
Martinique,  but  it  was  not  tilt  some  years  after,  on  his  retnm 
to  Paris,  that  he  appeared  as  an  author.  Hu  first  attempts, 
a  modcnanaaea  and  a  ooaaa  aoog,  gained  ao  much 
popniarily,  bodi  in  dia  aoart  aad  aiaong  tba  paopta,  ttat 
he  waa  encouraged  to  essay  something  more  ambitious. 
He  accordingly  produced  his  Roman  d'Olivier.  He  ako 
wrote  a  immber  of  sportive  effusions,  such  as  Diabt* 
Awummm,  aiaoag  vUdi  waa  a  oonttanatioB  of  Voltaira'a 
Omem  CwUt  d$  Otniw,  tha  vaiiaiiaiUlada  cf  vblchiiM 
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ol  Um  philoMpbw^  Mitfa.  HedcTotodhicDMlf  totlnitadj 
«f  onlBmiatin  and  wtrolog^,  and  in  1998  wm  bhmI*  pn^ 

fe«»or  of  Ui«  Utter  science  afihe  univeriitj-  of  Rc?:  j^na. 
It  i«  alleged  that  he  entered  the  eervice  of  Pope  Ji^iiu 
XXIL  at  Avignon,  and  tiat  he  cultivated  the  acquaint 
anoe  of  Otato  Aiighieri,  only  to  quarroi  with  the  groat 
poet  aftarwMdi ;  bat  of  this  there  is  no  evidanM.  It  is 
certain,  however,  that,  having  pabliahed  a  oommeDtary  on 
the  epbere  of  John  de  8acroboeco,  in  which  he  prd^nndcd 
aodAt  iuoi  tlicorios  concerning  the  cmplsjyinont  and  agency 
of  demooa,  he  got  into  diflculties  with  Xhe  clehc.i!  partj, 
and  waa  tmAamusd  in  1334  to  oertaiit  faala  and  pravcra, 
and  to  tha  payaa«ol«l  a  fine  ot  cerenty  crowna.  To  c'ludo 
thia  aentenoa  aa  bataok  Idnwalf  to  Florence,  where  he  waa 
i-  ji^ched  to  the  honaehold  of  Carlo  di  Calabria.  But  hla 
froethinking  and  plain-epeaking  had  got  him  mmj  anemiaaj 
he  had  attacked  the  Commedia  of  Dante,  and  lha  OoiiMia 
if  Amen  of  Qaido  Ckvabaoti ;  mm!  hia  iata  Mtlad. 
Dioo  di  QbHw,  (lie  pbyakiaa,  waa  indefteUgaVIfl  In  purmtt 
of  tin.  ;  liij  l  the  old  accoaation  of  impiety  }:<-'.:ig  renewed, 
Cccco  was  again  tried  and  eontancad,  thia  time  to  the  staka. 
He  waa  barncd  at  TlonoM  tk«  dij  ■ftar  iancB^  1b  tiM 
aerantialJi  j«m  of  hia  afs^ 

OaeoB  d'AsedIi  lafi  naajr  iwAt  in  auuraaeript,  uraal  of 
which  ha^c  never  been  given  to  the  world.  The  book  by 
which  ho  acbiovcd  hia  rc&owa  and  which  led  to  hia  death 
waa  the  Acerba  (from  aeems),  an  enoyclopsedic  poem,  of 
whidi  in  1 tba  data  of  tb«  )aat  nprint»  man  tiuui  tvantjr 
adItloBa  liad  baaa  iamd.  It  ia  MMiihad,  and  anuiati  of 
four  books  in  ir.Ya  rima.  The  Erst  book  treats  of  astronomy 
and  meteorulggy ;  the  second  of  stellar  influences,  of  phyaiog- 
nomy,  and  of  the  vioea  and  Tirtaeaj  the  third  of  minerdb 
and  of  tha  lova  of  animala;  while  the  fourth  ftoponiida 
and  aolvaa  a  mmbar  of  moral  and  physical  problama.  Of  a 
fifth  book,  en  thpology,  the  initial  chaptf  r  u]  ino^  vpr  com- 
plet«d.  A  man  of  immense  erudition  iiijj  ol  great  and 
varied  abilitica,  Cecco,  whose  knowledge  waa  baaed  on 
experiment  and  obeervatioa  (a  fact  that  of  itaalf  ia  anoqgk 
to  distinguish  him  frau  tiio  crowd  of  aavaata  of  tihat  ogaX 
had  outstripped  his  contemporaries  in  many  thing*.  He 
knew  of  metallic  aerolites  and  shooting  stars  ;  the  mystery 
of  tht  ii  .V  \v;ii  [  l  iir;  to  him;  foBsil  plants  were  accounted 
for  by  bim  through  terrene  revoJutiona  which  had  reaultad 
in  the  formation  of  mountains ;  lia  it  otan  aaid  to  bsvo 
divined  the  circulation  of  the  blood.  Altogether  a  remark- 
able man,  he  may  be  deacribod  as  one  of  the  many 
Caaaandras  of  the  Middle  Agos — one  of  the  many  propheta 
who  spoke  of  coming  light,  and  were  liatenad  to  hot  to 
have  tbtit  woida  caat  back  at  tbom  In  aetmMom  of 
impiety  and  sentences  of  death. 

Th*  lr»8t  fiulty  of  the  many  oHitiunn  of  tha  Aetrf>a  is  tfcst  of 
V  :.;:  !',  .^n'cij  1510.     Th«  SatUrtt  known,  which  hu  bccomp  circ». 

urely  rsr«,  i*  that  of  Biatoia,  whieb  has  ao  datsu  bat  is  aschbed  to 
1«7>  or  thsiaabeatfc 


auch  that  no  ooo  bad  tba  least  animcioa  of  tha  daoeptioii. 
Ftam  an  tfda  gaiaty  and  lieeooa  ChaetIO  mahad  into  tin 

opposite  cxtrarno,  embracing  the  vicwa  of  tho  Illuminati, 
cad  declaring  him»clf  possessed  of  tho  power  of  prophecy. 
It  was  upon  this  fact  that  La  liarpe  based  his  famous  jeu 
d'eaprit,  in  which  he  repreaenta  Caaotte  prophaaying  the 
moat  minata  avaota  of  tlw  mvoIatioiL  Obaotta  waa  attached 
to  the  royal  cause,  and,  on  the  discovery  of  some  of  his 
letters  in  Angust  1792,  waa  arrested;  and,  thongh  he  escaped 
fi>r  a  time,  through  tho  love  and  courage  of  his  daughter, 
he  was  executed  on  tha  SSth  of  tha  following  month.  A 
oomplcte  edition  of  hia  wolka  «w  pttbHahod  w  1817. 

C&ARk,  or  FoRTAUczA,  or  YittA  DO  Fobtb,  a  town  of 
Brant,  in  a  province  of  the  same  name,  situated  at  the 
mouth  of  the  River  Ceard,  oa  an  open  bay  1  ei  vecn  t'di: 

Sromontoty  of  Mararancuape  and  Cape  Moouripo,  m  3'  42 
k  lat  wd  30*  3(K  W.  tong.  It  consists  of  a  new  and  old 
towi»  tod  bM  nnihr  Md  w«U>paved  streeta.  Opeaad  to 
genanl  tnda  io  tba  praaaat  flentury,  it  ezpoiti  a  aonatdar- 
able  quantity  of  coffee,  cotton,  and  sugar ;  but  it  baa 
racontiy  suffered  somewhat  by  the  formation  of  the  new 
port  oC  Aracaty,  about  ninety  milea  distant  In  1871  the 
aunbar  of  British  veaiela  aiunfadin  thatiada  waa  45,  with 
a  tonnage  of  28,784   Popwatioo  about  90,000. 

CEDES  of  Thcbca,  a  disciple  of  Socrates,  mentioned  by 
Plattt  ia  the  Pkmdo,  and  b;  Xenophon  as  distinguished 
both  for  his  virtue  and  for  his  love  of  truth,  was  the  author 
ot  a  onea  popular  didaetia  dialogm^  tba  Uwof  or  Tdbitia 
Cthtiia.  Thia  wofk,  wbieb  profcosca  to  ba  an  azpianatioii 
of  an  allegorical  picture,  commences  with  the  Platonic  doc- 
trine that  men  enter  the  earth  from  a  pre-existent  state. 
Thuro  thc-y  have  been  taught  how  to  guide  their  course 
in  this  world ;  but  tha  draught  of  oblivion  of  which  all 
most  drink— though  not  dl  in  aqnal  dagna— «M»ea  Hwm 
to  forget  tho  instruction.  Many  allurements  cntico  them 
to  vice,  but  by  patience  and  ciiduranco  tbey  may  attain 
virtue  and  happiness.  The  acioncea — grammar,  geography, 
arithmetic,  geometry,  and  muaic — are  declared  not  to  ba  the 
true  discipline,  but  yet  to  ba  naafdl,  aapeeially  as  a  kind  of 
lastraining  bridle  for  the  young.  From  certain  pa.'^sagcd, 
which  are  piobably  interpolations,  a«me  have  supposed  the 
work  to  lie  the  production  of  a  Stoic  of  tho  satno  name, 
who  lived  under  M.  Auruliua.  The  I'abuia  C'ebttit  has 
boon  .translated  into  all  the  European  languages.  An 
AmUe  TSiaion,  with  the  Greek  tert,  and  a  Latin  translation, 
wia  pabliabed  by  Salmasins  in  1 640.  It  is  usually  printed 
together  with  Epictetus,  as  at  Strasburg,  1806,  and  Paris, 
1826.  Oebes  was  alao^  aocoiding  to  Suidaa  and  Laartios, 
tba  withor  of  the  "Efitfy,^  uA  h»*finm,  wUeb  bava 
been  aatirely  lost 

OEBU,  a  dty  of  tin  Thilippioe  Islands,  on  the  eastern 
side  of  an  island  of  the  same  name,  about  400  miles 
B.E.  of  Manilla.  It  is  the  oldest  provincial  town  in  the 
afebipelago,  and  still  ranks  aa  one  of  the  beet  built ;  while 
ile  poaitioo  reudem  it  tba  obiof  commercial  centre  for  the 
Boadieni  Philippines.  It  ie  tba  taaidenca  of  a  military 
governor  and  an  alcalde,  aa  waUMof  tho  governor  general 
uf  Uie  Viaaagas;  and  ita  pnbtio  boildings  comprise  a 
cathedral,  aa  episcopal  paIao%  tad  ft  kamtta  It  exports 
angar*  bamj^  tobaooo^  and  aapaft-vood,  the  quantity  of  the 
lirat  two  in  1870  being  114.806  and  40,796  piculs  respec- 
tively. Ita  foreign  goods  are  obt4uned  fi'a  Manilla.  There 
is  an  old  fort  boilt  of  coral,  and  in  the  island  of  Matan 
opposite  the  town  ia  situated  the  grave  of  Magellan.  The 
population,  indniivo  of  tfew  eabarb  of  8t  Kiohola^  ia 
reckonad  at  84,000. 

CECCO  D'ASCOLI  (1257-1327)  is  tha  popular  name 
of  Fbawcesco  deou  Stabiu,  a  famous  medisevaJ  ency- 
clopedist and  poet, — Ceoco  being  the  diminutive  of 
Fconccaoi^  aad  Aaooli,  in  tba  matahae  of  Aneooa,  tba  ^ace 


CECIL,  RoBEET,  Earl  or  RALtsBtJEv  (1550-1612),  was 
the  son  of  Lord  Rurghley,  whose  character  and  ability  ho 
inherited,  and  by  whom  he  was  carefully  educated  for 
political  life.  After  residing  at  Oambridga  aad  npraiant- 
ing  Westminster  in  parHamant,  be  TeeeiTed  a  poet  ia  tiio 
French  embaasy,and  was  next  made  Secretary  cf  State  nndcr 
Walsingham.  He  was  also  appointed  Chaucellor  of  the 
Duchy  of  Lancaster,  and  Lord  Privy  Seal,  and  he  succoeded 
his  father  as  Master  of  the  Court  of  Waidaand  Walsingham 
as  chief  SecreUry  of  Stote.  It  ianelawortby  that,  though 
biabealtb  was  delicate  and  his  pereon  df  formed,  ho  served 
aa  a  volnateer  against  the  Armada.  His  career  was  simply 
a  continuation  of  his  father's.  lie  toiled  as  laboriously 
and  as  carefully,  and  earned  out  the  same  natem  of 
espionage  with  equal  success.  Hia  intafMt  trbidk  b*  fftfrfc 
in  Ibe  <Mneelia  nfEui*  9f  tba  mm»ij  «ad  in  tba  ttato  «< 
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Irekod  tLj  gciint  ,  and  tho  ob)«ot  of  Ids  foreigu 
dipioaucj  was  tho  samo, — to  prsrent  Spain  from  gaining 
a  maMtj  which  would  be  fatal  to  Eoglaod.  Bat  be 
Mbmd  fito  wiadom  of  liis  father  too  wall ;  hk  policj  waa 
iranhn~  i:?  nriginalitj  and  depth  ol  illW^ht  t  Mid  biO  Jiai 
kftno  maik  upon  history. 

Daring  the  reign  of  tho  queen  he  had  entered  into 
ctcn^ioadaaoo  with  Jaoaoa,  npou  whoso  acMuion  ho 
«M  napnoiittad  to  A*  poit  of  Secretary  of  State  and 
vu  laiae^  in  aueoeesiira  Tcan,  to  dw  diigiutiM  «C  boron  of 
EMenden,  Viaconnt  Cranbome^  and  carl  of  SaGrirary.  Id 
IfjOS,  nn  Iho  death  of  the  oarl  of  Dorset,  he  added  the 
office  of  Lord  Eigh  Treasurer  to  that  of  Secretary.  Thua 
Iw  Ma  BOW  at  once  chief  adviser  of  the  king  as  to  boms 
ud  foreign  affairs,  mediator  iMtWMIi  Uin  Mid  tb«  paxlia- 
oeiit,  and  also  the  responsibte  msaagw  tA  ths  fituuicfls  of 
tbe  kingdom.  In  tho  last  capacity  his  work  was  by  no 
■MM  easy.  It  was  vaiti  to  hope  to  moderate  the  royal 
Mfemganco  ;  hij  attempt  to  obtaio  fkontfw  Otanmona  an 
iMnsse  of  X200,000  to  tUng*!  iMpn«  TO  aBMaDflHful ; 
■ad  the  chief  financial  w&uam  wtddh  b«  eairiad  oal  was 
U  Addition  to  the  Jutie^  on  imp  irta.  As  Secretary,  Cecil 
foOoved  hia  father'^  example  with  regard  to  ths  Catholics, 
lad  wrote  •  TrecUtM  agcAti  He  fa/iit*.  His  opposition 
to  the  growth,  of  Spiiiilli  p0W  TO  oonsiatent,  tlioa^  be 
accepted  a  penslM  flnm  tM  fj^wudi  kin^  and  KfnaM  to 
with  FranM  Mid  A*  Uiitad  EkiVfiBeH  to  iiwt  ita 
att«r  orerthrow. 

Cecil  haa  been  macb  bUuoed  for  hia  conduct  towards 
tbw  at  tikSfrMtoat  of  luaMBtomponrieti  Of  bis  cousin, 
Ikuidi  BaMMik  lie  appaani  to  have  bean  jealous ;  in  the 
noble  qualitiea  of  the  carl  of  Essex  he  saw  nothing  but  a 
^uerous  hotheadedaetts ;  and  probably  his  opiniou  waa 
4iwr  aboot  Baleigh,  who,  thon^  mora  of  a  politician, 
«M  WMlfar  M  fittb  !tl*^'nt^  to  be  cantbus  or  conciliatory. 
But  antiata  vgrna  do  cstfioidinary  baaeneaa;  he  was 
vlIv  w,i[iUnL;,  hy  nature  ami  ;lirouL;h  education,  in  breadth 
:( «rmpathy.  The  aasurtion  that  iiu  was  the  sola  cause  of 
•il  Baleigh'a  trunblea  is  unfounded,  and  is,  indeed,  contra- 
iitM  twofaeto  :--finW  Alt  Ml  Ilia  trial  OaoU  inoDa  than 
weafonalod  Hiat  lio  ahoolcl  naat  witt  dl  oonaiilflntiaii, 
lad  should  to  all;  I  to  nrg©  all  ho  cnuld  in  his  own 
liafeacei  <^^>  tt^oodly,  that  it  waa  after  Cecil's  death  that 
ike  bitteraat  feeling  against  him  was  displayed,  and  that  he 
VH  offmd  as  a  aaenfioe  to  Spain.  BMidM  hia  7Wa/tV 
afUNHt  d*  Paputt,  Cecil  pubKsliMl  Ml  btWMtiBffWMk  en 
TJu  StaU  and  l>i.7:\  >■>>,■  /  n  St  i-'tary  of  State.  His  corre- 
^Kiodsnoe  with  Jamea  1.  was  pabliahed  by  Lord  Hail»  in 
1766. 

CECIL,  WnuAMt  LoBD  BoaoautT  or  Buuboh  (lfi20- 
1898),  aa  Bn^uh  rtataamaii,  bora  fn  16t0,  waa  tlw  aon  of 

Richard  Cecil,  Maater  of  the  Tlobes  to  Henry  VIIL  After 
(iutinguiahiag  himaelf  at  Cambridge,  he  entered  Oray's 
Idd  at  twenty-one,  and  soon  after  obtained  the  raT«v> 
Wft  of  tlia  oifliBaof  «Msfo«  ir«»if«m»  at  the  Court  of  Ooninon 
niHL  Ho  iaonaaod  Ui  pbHtioal  iaiuanoa  hf  maitiage, 
£fiit  with  thii  sister  of  Sir  John  Cheke,  and  then  with  the 
iiaught«ir  of  Sir  Anthouy  Cook ,  and,  at  length,  through 
friaodship  with  the  protector,  Somerset,  he  became  Secretary 
«<  State  in  154S.  Altar  aharing  tlio  impiiaooment  of 
SooMraet,  his  pradanea  and  aagadty  euAilad  Uni  to  regain 
1^:?!  office  under  Jfurthomberland.  Yet,  when  Edward  died, 
h»  contrived  to  escape  the  danger  which  threatened  him  on 
arary  side.  He  signed  the  instrument  making  orer  the 
<mm  to  X^tdj  Jane  Or^,  bat  mfy  as  a  witneas ;  and  he 
bsf*  daor  of  faHgiooa  diflUsnHka  by  displaying  no  dislike 
to  Catholicism.  Indeed  itHs  probable  that  he  really  felt 
little  or  none.  Be  confessed,  attended  moss,  took  a  priotft 
lato  bis  house ;  be  escorted  Cardinal  Polo  from  BrusseU, 
and  cnhivitod  hia  friapdahip.   And,  thongh  ba  oppoaad 


the  court  jmrty  in  parliament,  and  tkiis  kept  up  hia 
connection   with  his  old  fner.  ii,  hh  cpponUion  was  so 
moderate  as  to  be  perfectly  s&fo,   Ixo  maintained  a  constant 
corraapondouoe  wHb  tbo  Miican  Bliflibetb,  and  on  the 
daatb  of  her  sister  at  onoe  prepared  a  proclamation 
declaring  her  queen.     He  was  immediately  appointed 
Secretary  of  State,  and  member  of  tho  Privy  Couucil  ;  and 
from  tiiis  time  he  was  the  foremost  minister  of  the  Crown. 
Foreign  ambaMldoci  often  regarded  him  aa  the  poaaeaoor  of 
anboundod  M««r,  and  oa  practically  bead  of  tne  OotHn* 
rneut  and  nlor  of  the  queen,  but,  in  fact,  his  inflnaaoa  waa 
not  BO  BU|  I  cii',  nor  his  favour  with  Elizabeth  so  uniform. 
No  mail,  iniecd,  cnald  always  guide  that  strong-wiUed 
monarch ;  and  Cecil  had  no  ambition  to  bo  a  mere  faroniito 
and  tool   Tboo^  no^an  enthustaat,  and  tiioai^he  new 
fought  for  n  bopalMi  canae,  be  bad  fkr  noUor  aima  Ihaa 
pentonol  adrancemont.     Though  hia  etateamanship  lay 
not  so  much  in  &  power  of  de«p  and  rapid  intiight  aa 
in  the  poeseesion  of  a  mind  pc  Jent  to  take  account  ol 
the  minutest  poiiitii,  Mid  aUo  to  wa%h  all  oo'nndanitkiM 
impartially,  ba  waa  eapaUo  of  indepandant  tbon^t  and 
firm  decision,  and  his  plans  often  conflicted  with  the  incon- 
stant intrigues  of  the  queen.    On  such  occasions  ho  did 
not  shrink  from  telling  her  that  she  was  wrong;  he 
rabakad  hat  attngineaa  and  tieaeheiy.  and  ha  avmal  tiinM  ' 
bravad  her  paaaionato  Tsaentment.    From  her  aoeeauon  be 
waa  Secretory  of  Stale,  and  from  1572  he  wtvi  Lord  IT)p;L 
Trra-Hurer;  but  his  »er?ices  brought  him  pecuniary  loss, 
and  he  receiTcd  no  honours  but  the  Mastership  of  tiie  Ctawt 
of  Warda,  the  ordar  of  the  Garter^  and  the  bamny  om»> 
ferred  upon  him  in  1671,  after  thbteen  yeH*  of  aerriea. 
He  waa  absolutely  incorniptibhx    Ho  nfused  to  u«o  or  to 
sell  the  Okhco  of  Royal  Exchanger,  though  it  would  hare 
brought  him  several  hundred  thousand  pounds.  Mendota 
in  Tain  triad  to  bribe  him ;  to  Oatherine  of  Madiei'a 
splendid  ofUm  he  leidled  tiiatbe  aenrad  none  bat  Ua  (3od, 
hia  mialresa,  and  hia  country  ;  and  ho  rofuaed  to  shore  in 
tlie  gold  of  which  Drake  had  robbed  the  Spaniards.  Into 
the  deeper  passions  of  hia  time  he  dU  not  ontw.    Il  It 
troe  that  as  hia  life  adTaoced  he  grew  more  Mid  mow 
attaohed  to  <be  ftotaelant  eaoaa.  Be  nw  diet  hia  eoimtiy 
had  identiRed  herself  with  that  cau.so,  and  he  was,  besides, 
firmly  opposed  on  political  grounds  to  the  preteusioiis  of 
the  Papacy.    He  appears,  however,  to  have  had  do  special 
dtvotioii  to  any  form  of  doctrine  :  and  he  oppowd  the 
1  rMcolioaof  kyalPtaritanaMidorn^ChthblKa.  When, 
indeed,  either  Catholic  or  Puritan  became  disloyal  or  ( rlir  r 
wise  dangerous  he  lost  ail  compunction.    Ue  hated  and 
persecuted  the  Jesuits  because  they  placed  the  Pope  above 
the  lawB»  bat  he  twioa  took  the  tcoable  to  exphun  to  the 
world  that  ibia  waa  the  aole  reason.  He  waa  afieeted  with 
no  incon%'enictit  weakness  of  sympathy  ;  he  could  ruthleasly 
crush   any   one  who  seemed  dangerous  tc  the  state. 
Esaentially  honest  as  he  was,  he  scrupled  at  no  espionage 
or  tMMMiheiy  to  gain  the  aecveto  of  hia  enamiaa.  Hia 
cmiaaHriee  wen  ofWTwhara.    Be  hepit  Hetla  in  the 
Morshalaea,   examined    him    before   the   council,  and 
threatened  him  with  torture  that  tho  Catholic  prisooora 
might  believe  him  to  be  a  martyr  to  their  cause,  and  might 
intniat  him  with  their  plana  j  end  ha  made  Bisliop  Fa^ar 
appear  in  tiie  gniae  of  Ae  Gatbolie  Dr  Story  to  take  the 
confessions  of  a  prisoner  "whOTi  torture  could  not  move. 
^Yhcn  his  policy  waa  opposed  to  Spdn  he  did  not  acruple 
to  get  up  demonstrations  againi>t  the  Spanish  ambassador, 
and  to  cast  into  priaon  all  the  Sf^ish  merehante  in  London. 
Plots  againrt  Ua  own  Bfe  never  deprived  Uat  of  hia  tiSnh 
ness  ;  he  watched  De  Quadra's  conspirators  quietly,  day 
after  day,  though  every  day  he  know  they  might  attompt 
to  murder  him,  and  lot  them  alone  till  he  had  gi^iied  all 

the  iafenaatkia  to  be  got   Da/  alter  day  Iforfolk  end 
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Arundel  camo  to  tbo  ootindl  intendins  to  armt  bim ;  and 
day  after  day  hia  cool  aagacitj  defrated  them.  Tot  when 
oooaaion  roqoired  ho  knew  hc^  to  act  with  prompt  and 
▼ifocooa  deciaioa  He  mm  always  Btrusgluig  agaioat  the 
^ipmeft  variability.  Being  eager  that  aha  ahoold  many, 
£«wfedlMrafainaiid«BaiatodaaidAatoiiM;  aadapaMr 
la  atlMit  which  he  pnaantad  to  Ilia  quaaa  wkn  tin  ust 
marriage  pro;  i  l-uI  v.  aa  finally  cast  aside.  In  it  he  akc'clic-^ 
ft  great  and  able  policy.  Prcpamtioos  woro  to  ha  suido  for 
Mr  by  land  and  sea  ;  honours  and  w^Uh  were  to  be 
tffiiitA  to  atkaoh  th*  ilMvti  of  tiu  fotamoat  jbmi  «i  tba 
BMtoii,«tidBoloiigw«aalBd  oniaalMaiKVOorftea;  Iralaad 
was  to  be  ruled  with  attontivo  car©  and  in  a  conciliatory 
spirit  ;  and,  kstly,  thara  was  to  bo  a  grand  alliance  of  all 
Prutestanta— of  England,  Sweden,  Denmark,  Scotland,  and 
tho  Protaafeaoti  in  Qttauajt  Fraiioa^  ud  Fkadan.  With 
f^rd  to  die  Qaeeo  of  Sooti  ha  pnaiad  for  tiw  moat 
Tigoroas  action.  Undeterred  by  the  anger  which  Elizabeth 
ahowed  ia  striking  hia  name  from  tho  list  of  lords- 
lieatenant,  ho  appeared  at  Mary's  trial  to  meet  her  denial 
of  ths  ahaiSM  aaade  agaioat  bar  with  a  atom  eoatiadietioo. 
WhtOf  at  bat;  Elbaboth  atgaad  tin  wmmal,  1m  ▼eotorad 

to  oppose  hor  express  Tvish  hr  cillinp:  thn  ccuncil  to  his 
own  house  to  discuas  tho  matter  ,  i»ud  hfl  darad  to  inter- 
cedo  for  Davison  when,  in  a  torrent  of  pa>"ii  m,  oha  sent 
him  to  the  Towac  Xha  raaalt  waa  that  ha  waa  flercely 
ordered  ont  of  bar  praaanMy  and  for  two  nwaAi  dia  qneen 
refu^f^  to  »ee  him. 

Li  tLo  laduatry  of  tho  country  Cecil  took  the  greatest 
interest.  He  entertained  tho  serious  apprehensions  which 
were  oommonlj  fait  on  account  of  the  increase  of  import*- 
tuNif  tha  aspoftiitioii  of  gold,  and  the  falling  off  of  agrieul- 
tare ;  and  he  protested  against  the  growing  use  of  wine,  silk, 
and  other  foreign  commoditiea.  To  make  np  for  the  loss  to 
tho  shipping  which  tho  downfall  of  Catholicism  had  caused 
by  diminishing  the  demand  for  fi»h,  he  obt^in&:l  the  passing 
cf  a  curious  law  which  made  the  eating  of  flesh  on  Friday 
•ad  Saturday,  and  on  Wedneeday  unleia  fiah  diahaa  wero 
alao  placed  on  the  table,  a  miademeanonr.  In  abort,  Ocil 
doTotod  himself  to  thi  hi  ivu  o  of  his  country  with  the  most 
painstaking  and  disinterested  kborioasaesa.  JProm  the 
peculiarity  of  hit  inalbod  of  working  we  have  more  oom- 

elata  inibnnatioa  aoaearaiiig  tba  detafla  of  bia  caroor  than 
vmMj  tba  ease  with  atatMmen ;  for  it  was  his  practice 
not  only  to  draw  np  papers  of  a  IviL-o  to  iIk;  rjuiN'ti,  l:r,,t,  also 
before  deciding  on  any  question  to  set  out  on  paper  all  the 
considerations  on  both  sides  ;  and  many  of  these  doonmenta, 
tqgatbar  with  many  of  the  lattois  whioh  ha  eithar  neaitad 
or  wiota,  ean  attll  ba  eonsolted  (see  Serimia  (MKama, 
1863,  tho  stato  paperj  puWisdied  in  1740  and  1759,  and 
lytler'a  Ancient  JLttten,  1639).  Cecil  died  in  office  in 
Angmttm 

Among  his  writing*  are  ehamtalilb  AaivfeAr  A«  —ff  trdtr. 

tng  <^m-mcM't  lift  (1437).  snd  T9»  Jiauiitfwi  j^/miMm  4a  JhatoMl 
fat  a«jr«<Hteaaiw4ri'^flatfe'VM<aMAaM(lMlaBdlSSS: 
I«lfaTeMloB,1684).  Tbslattariaadsftneeoftheqnsailseaininis- 
al«MnanHBt«d  to  szMnins  Pspists,  with  spwasl  rsfweaoe  to  the 
aaa  of  ternie,  and  a  deckrstiaia  that  porslr  leUgfoos  belief  was 
asver  fits  caa*s  of  panishinsat  An  ister«ating  paper  of  idviM  to 
the  Qumh  (1583)  is  to  be  found  in  the  Somtn  Travis.  A  rolumi- 
aoo*  life  by  Nsres  sppeArcd  in  1328-31.    Soa  FrouJe'i  IIiMory. 

OECILIA,  SAnrr.  A  pa.ssing  word  in  the  very  apoC' 
ryphal  legend  of  this  saint  has  caused  hor  name  to  bo 
one  of  the  boat  kaown  in  the  oalandar,  and  ofteneat  in 

»nith»  o(  maiL  Ik  ia  nlatad,  among  other 
ttaaoea  purely  legendary,  that  Cecilia  often  united  inatru- 
mwital  mnaio  to  that  of  her  voice  in  singing  the  praises  of 
the  I^rd.  On  this  all  her  fame  has  been  founded,  and 
aha  baa  become  the  apodal  patronesa  of  mnaio  and  mnaiciaoa 
dl  tha  world  orar.  Half  tba  maiiad  aodotiaa  in  Europe 
am  auMd  after  har.  aod  hm  wxigfamA  awtal  aofnii^ 


ueota  ha«a  lad  tba  rotariaa  of  a  iditar  ait  to  find  sabjaeli 
for  tbeir  worka  in  epiaodea  of  bar  Ufa.    Tie  grand  paliil* 

lag  by  Fui;>h:i(il,  at  'Hul'.gni^,  in  tlio  saiiit  ia  repre- 

ss a  UkI  wrappt'd  Hi  ua  ecstasy  of  dovotion,  with  a  amall 
"  organ,"  aa  it  was  called,-r^ia  inatmmant  reaombliqg  % 
lam  kind  of  J^dtaa  fimiL— in  bar  handp  ia  wail  ksowi^ 
aa  ■  alio  Diylfn^  towttf of  oda. 

Her  legend  reUtea  that,  about  the  year  230,  which  wor-Id 
be  >□  the  time  of  the  Empaior  Alexander  Soverus,  Cecilia, 
a  Roman  lady,  bora  of  aaoble  and  rich  family,  who  in 
har  aarlf  jrouth  had  been  converted  to  Chriatiani^,  and 
had  mada  a  vow  of  perpetual  rirginity,  waa  eonitraiBed  by 
her  parents  to  marry  a  certain  Valerian,  a  pagan,  whom 
she  succeeded  in  oooTerting  to  Chriatiaoity  without  infring- 
ing the  vow  she  had  made.  She  also  converted  bar  brother- 
in-law  Tihiirtin^  umL  a  friend  callad  Maumni^  all  of 
whom  WW*  mari^nad  tn  eonaeqnenoa  of  thair  fbiih.  TUa 

is  stated  to  have  happenod  at  Rome  when  one  Alnan^n"!  wqr 
prefect ;  but  no  such  name  is  known  to  history.  It  la 
unfortunate  aUo  for  Cecilia'a  claim  to  a  footing  on  the 
aolid  aoil  of  history,  that  the  earliaat  writer  wlw  makoa 
mantioQ  of  her,  Fortamrtua,  biabop  of  Fioitiai%  Wpmanla 
her  to  hrivn  died  in  Sicily  between  tbe  yeara  176  and  180. 
It  is  aL>«uidly  stated  in  the  Bio^ra^hie  UniverulU  that 
Cecilia's  name  is  found  in  the  most  ancient  martyrologies ; 
whereas,  as  may  be  seen  from  Baronius,  the  earlieat  of 
theae  documenta  waa  compiled  by  Pope  Clement  I.  who 
died  in  the  year  100.  The  French  writer  maintains  that 
her  body  must  have  been  transported  from  Sicily  to  Homo 
uubajqaoatly  to  tbo  4-J:  cQutury,  bocauso  ili-  Ruint's  namo 
is  not  found  in  the  Roman  calendar  compiled  in  the  time 
of  Pope  Liberiua  (obi  363),  from  which  fact  no  auch  con- 
clusion can  ba  drnwn.  Th»  Bomaa  tradition  is  that  tho 
church  dedicated  to  8t  Oedlta  waa  bnflt  on  the  aite  of  the 
house  inhabited  by  lu  r,  at  her  request,  by  Urban  I.  about 
tbe  year  230.  We  do  not  reach  any  noond  of  certainty, 
till  we  come  to  the  coancils  celebrated  l^PopafijBunachaa 
in  the  year  499  (of  which,  however,  some  doubt  tho 
authenticity),  in  whose  records  thiaobarch  ia  niantionad,tiro 
priests  qualifying  thcmaolvea  in  thoiraallienption  fCMlfea 
of  the  church  of  St  Cecilia. 

Tbia  church  was  in  a  ruinous  condition  in  tbe  9th 
century ;  and  Pope  Paachal  L  (ob.  824)  built  it  anaw  with 
much  splendour.  In  the  oourae  of  the  work  ha  waa,  w» 
are  told,  vi^itj  l  by  the  saint  in  a  vision,  who  informed 
him  where  her  body  was  to  be  fouod  in  tho  cemetery  of 
Oallistoa.  Following  her  indicationa  he  found  not  only  har 
bodj  bat  thoaa  of  her  fanabaad  YalaEiaa*  hor  brothar-ioJav 
Tlbartioa,  tboir  friasd  Haifmin.  the  Popeo  Urban  t  and 
Lucius  I,  and  900  other  martyrs  I  All  theso  Paschal 
transported  with  much  solemnity  and  ceremonial  to  the 
new  diurch  of  St  Cecilia,  which  he  dedicated  to  Ood,  to  the 
Viigt^  to  fiaiati  Pator  and  Paul,  and  to  Sainta  Cedlia  and 
Agatha.  Oardliud  mondrati,  nephew  of  Oregoiy  XIY.  (ob. 
1591),  who  had  his  tiile  as  cardinal  from  this  church,  almost 
entirely  rebuilt  it ;  in  tbo  course  of  which  operation  the 
bodies  of  the  aainta  were  found,  and  were  on  the  22d  of 
November,  tba  daj  dedicated  to  St  Cecilia,  in  the  yaar 
1599,  depoaitad  in  a  rilvar  reliquary,  and  placed  by  QeaUQl 
YITT.,  assisted  by  twenty-two  cardinals,  in  a  small  crypt 
under  the  high  altar.  Tho  silver  urn  waa  etuiea  by  the 
French,  aa  their  custom  waa,  at  tho  period  of  their  first  ooca- 
pakioiv  Oneof  tbabaatkoowuandinoatadauradiBodoni 
alataooinBoneiathat  enoutadliyStalHiolIadeniolii  On 
17th  century,  which  represents  tho  saint  recumbent  in  her 
gravD-clothcs,  and  in  the  attitude  in  which  she  is  described 
to  have  been  found  when  her  tomb  waa  opened  The 
chorcb  waa  aabaaqoaatty  '^lodoeocatod," — that  ia  to  aay 
deatngrod  aa  rogHdo  aidUtiotuil  tioaoty,— in  17S0  by 
Ordinal  Doria,  who  hnilt  hmewj  |don  aromd  lha  oohnnw 
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of  tliA  naya,  and  cnclos<^c]  witli  gTRtings  an  upper  gallery, 
which  mnat  bava  beea  beautiful,  in  order  to  make  accom- 
nodatioD  for  tht  mm  «f  fha  «4ioiaing  Beiiedictio« 
WNiMtoCT  to  hMr,  niuen,'  tlw  NCfioM.  Stall,  Mfedally 
m  flMiriD«iesttli««M*teiidof  thedraicih,  aomeintoreeting 
rrlic*  of  tba  old  9th  century  church  maj  >  (  t  I  ^  Feen  there. 
The  curioQB  mooaics  repreaaoting  8t  Cecilia,  aod  the  other 
ninU  to  whom  Pope  Pudul  dadiortod  tto  cifaard^1>ehni{( 
totlwtpeiiod. 

Ho  dhwd  of  81  Oaeflio  it  ailntlad  ot  tho  tmAu 

Md  of  that  part  of  'he  ci*j  fallpi-^  Trn* tevcrr,  nr:\T  tba  t^oaj 
of  the  Ripa  Qranilt,  a  itgiou  v.kicii  iiaJiiiuii  dtxjiarea  to 
h«T8  been  the  earlier  "  f  oro  dcgli  Ebrei,"  or  quarteia 
•aligned  to  the  Jews, — a  "  ghetto,"  as  the  part  of  the  city 
so  destined  was  aubaeqaently  called.  Here  it  is  said  that 
St  Peter,  as  a  Hebrew,  was  lodgod  oa  hit  lint  oirifil  in 
Bome,  and  henM  began  to  preiach  tba  goapd. 

This  church  has  from  i'a  fir^t  foundation  given  his 
"titlo"  to  a  cardiaal  pne^t.  For  many  genetations  it 
was  the  cnstom  for  the  popes,  accompanied  bj  oil  their 
OMdinala,  to  celebrate  •  '*  (>ipoUe  "  biie  on  certain 
dajB  in  the  year.  And  down  to  the  pnaaut  tiaio^  on  the 
22d  of  Novoni^ior  in  each  year,  the  beat  church  music  still 
to  be  met  witli  in  Homa  (which  is  not,  however,  saying 
much)  may  bo  hc»rd  in  the  chnrch  of  St  Cecilia. 

CECROPS,  probably  »  Folaa|^  hero,  wmi,  eoeordiDg 
to  Athenian  tiaditioa,  the  fliot  king  of  Altiea,  end  the 
founder  of  its  political  life.  He  was  aai'l  to  hnrn  divirlrH 
Attica  into  twelve  parts,  to  have  instituted,  marriage,  and 
ititrwluccd  a  now  form  of  womhip.  Some  late  Greek 
wniera  held  that  lie  ct\me  from  J^gjpt.  He  is  represented 
Bs  human  as  reganl.<)  the  upper  pert  of  Ue  body,  vUle  tte 
lower  ie  aheped  IOm  e  die|^ 

OEDAR,  e  nemo  eppued  to  eeverel  members  of  the 
Natural  Order  Coni/tra.  The  word  Cedar  (the  Greek 
ccSpoc)  ia  probably  derived  from  the  Arabic  £edr,  worth 
or  valne,  or  from  Ktdrat,  strong.  The  name  has  been 
nimoeed  fefy  oome  to  here  taken  ite  Olivia  ffoni  the  brook 
Oedreo,  in  JudM. 

The  Abut  CeJrui  or  CfJrut  Lthant,  the  far-famed  Cedar 
of  Lebanon,  ia  a  treo  which,  on  account  of  its  beauty, 
statelincsi,  and  strength,  has  always  been  a  favourito  with 
poete  aod  painters  }  end  which,  in  the  figurative  language 
«f  propbecy,  is  iNqnoDtly  enplofid  in  tlie  Scriptures 
ae  •  ijjmbol  of  power,  proaperi^,  and  longevity.  It 
growe  to  «  vertical  height  of  from  80  to  80  feet — "  exalted 
stove  all  trees  of  the  field,"  and  at  an  clnvaf'.  n  of  p-;:  ;ut 
6000  feet  above  sea-lev  el  In  the  young  tree,  the  bole  is 
straight  and  upright,  and  one  or  two  leading  brancbeo  rise 
above  tbe  net  Ae  Ibe  tree  increases  in  sice,  bowever^  tbe 
•pper  btendhee  beoone  mingled  together,  and  tbe  tree  is 
then  clnmp  beaded.  N.in.i  r  lateral  ramifyinp branches 
spread  )ut  f 'jm  the  muui  trunk  in  a  horuoruai  direc- 
tion, tier  upon  tier,  covering  a  compu&i  of  ground  the 
diameter  of  which  is  often  greater  than  the  height  of  the 
tree.  GilptB,  in  his  Fortit  Semery,  describes  a  cedar 
which,  at  an  age  of  about  118  years,  bad  attained  to  a 
height  of  53  feet,  and  had  a  horizontal  expanse  of  96  feet 
llie  branchlets  of  the  cedar  take  the  snme  direction  M  tlio 
branches,  and  the  foliage  is  very  dense  and  dose-woven. 
Tbe  tM^  ai  with  the  reai  of  tbe  fir^tribe^  euapt  the  larch, 
ia  efetaateen;  tbe  Jearea  an  renewed  etoiy  spring,  but 
Ibeir  faJl  ia  giedvaL  lia  dtape  flie  leavea  era  straight,  taper- 
ing, cylindrical,  and  pointed;  they  are  aV  i  t  v.v.  incli  long, 
aod  of  a  dark  green  colour,  and  grow  in  alternate  tufta  of 
about  thirty  in  number.  The  male  and  female  flowers  grow 
on  th«  same  tree,  .but  are  separata.  The  cones,  which  are  on 
Q»  upper  aide  eif  tba  branches,  are  flattened  at  the  ends, 
and  are  4  or  5  inches  in  length,  and  2  inches  wide ;  they 
take  two  jeaia  to  come  topeif  ectioD,and  whilegrowing  exude  | 
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much  re&in.  Tho  scales  aro  close  prc'^Jicd  to  one  another, 
and  are  reddish  in  colour.  Tbe  seeds  aro  provided  with  a 
long  membranous  wing.  Tho  root  of  the  tree  is  very  strong, 
and  ramifying.  Tho  cedar  flourishes  best  on  sandy  loamy 
soils.  It  still  grows  on  Lebanon,  eleven  groves  having  been 
described  by  tho  Amfnciin  miasiunar)'  Jcssup ;  and  pro- 
bably is  to  be  found  over  the  group  of  mountains 
lying  between  Damascus  and  Tripoli  iti  Syria,  which  con- 
pielMnda^  beeidae  Labanoo,  tbe  llounte  Tatuaaend  Amenna 
of  t&e  oneienta.  Lamertine  telle  ne  tbat  Ibe  Aiabe  ragaid 
the  trees  w  cn  l  ^wcd  with  the  principles  of  contintud 
existence,  and  with  reasoning  and  prescient  powers,  which 
enable  them  to  prepare  for  the  changes  of  the  seasons. 
The  best  known  group  in  the  Lebanon  range  eonusts  of 
twelve  TOty  andent  trace  euidBt  a  grove  of  abont  400 
younger  ones — apparently  the  yellow  cedars  spoken  of  by 
Lamartine.  They  occupy  Uttle  knolls  in  the  Jebel-cl  Arz, 
a  recess  or  hollow  near  the  highest  point  of  tho  mountains, 
about  15  miles  from  the  Ka.  One  tree  on  tho  southora 
side  has  a  cirenrnfeience  of  42  feet  at  ita  base.  Lord 
Lindsay  mentions  two  other  cedaiB  on  the  nortbem  edge  of 
the  grove,  one  63,  and  another  49  feat  in  girth.  The 
number  .  :"  '  trees  lias  been  slowly  decreasing  since  1550, 
when  Belon  counted  twenty-eight  of  them ;  ii^rly  200 
yean  later,  when  Dr  Pococke  visited  Syria,  only  15  were  to 
be  seen.  The  wood  of  tbe  oedar  of  X^ebanon  is  fragrant, 
though  not  ao  Btnnglj  eeented  as  tiial  of  tiie  juniper  or 
red  cedar  of  America..  It  appears  that  tbr-  w-rd  may  be 
hard  in  portions,  and  Bufficici  t!y  close  graiiitd  aud  compact 
to  be  carved, — the  fibre  in  mountain-cedars  being  fioer  than 
in  those  grown  on  plains.  The  %vood  is,  however,  generally 
described  es  a  redmb^wbile  light  material,  of  a  coarse  grain 
and  apongy  tezton^  easy  to  work,  but  liable  to  shrink  and 
warp.  Dr  Pocoeke  affirms  that  it  does  not  differ  in  appear- 
SD  !■  f.'  u:  white  deal,  nor  dues  it  seem  to  be  harder.  As 
a  lir  <v>  d,  it  is  said  to  Ut  inferior,  burning  quickly  and 
evolving  but  little  heat 

The  oedar  of  Lebanon  ia  Onltivated  in  Europe  for  om^ 
sent  only.  It  een  be  grown  in  perba  end  gardens,  end 
tbrivr^  T,-p,Il  ;  but  tho  ytmng  plants  are  unable  to  bear 
great  variations  of  temperature.  According  to  Gilpin,  the 
English  cedar  in  its  maturer  age  becomes  shrivelled  and 
deformed,  the  body  increasing,  whilst  the  limbs  shrink. 
In  tbe  Botanic  Gardens  at  Chelsea  are  two  cedars,  planted 
there  in  1683,  which  have  probably  lived  upwards  of  200 
years.  At  Caen  Wood,  Hampshire,  are  four  trees  which 
have  been  growing  since  1756,  and  are  as  mu  n  ah  100 
feet  in  height  The  first  cedars  in  Scotland  were  pl&nted 
at  Hopetoun  House  in  1 740  ;  and  the  first  one  said  to  have 
been  intnduoad  into  Franee  wee  broqgbt  from  fio^ead 
by  Bernard  do  Jusdeu  in  1784,  and  plaoed  in  tbe  Jardfn 
des  Plantes.  Cedar-wood  is  cnrliost  noticed  in  Leviticus 
xiv.  4,  6,  where  it  is  prescribed  among  the  materials  to  be 
used  for  tbe  cleansing  of  leprosy  ;  I  ut  tbe  wood  there 
spoken  of  was  probably  that  of  the  juniper.  The  term 
^rn  (cedar)  of  Scripture  does  not  apply  etrietly  to  one 
kind  of  plant,  but  was  used  indefinitely  in  ancient  times, 
as  is  tho  word  cedar  at  present  The  term  art  is  ap- 
plied by  the  Ambs  to  the  cedar  of  Lcl.uu>n,  to  tho  com- 
mon pine-tree,  sod  to  the  juniper;  and  certainly  the 
"  cedars "  for  masts,  mentioned  Ul  Eaak.  sxvii.  5,  must 
have  been  pine-tteee.  It  eeems  very  probable  that  the 
fouioeore  thousand  bawera  employed  by  Solooen  for  cnt> 
ting  timl«r  did  not  confine  their  operutions  simply  to  what 
would  now  be  termed  cedars  and  fir-trees.  l)r  Lindley 
conniders  thp.t  some  of  tlin  cidar-trees  sent  by  Hirara,  king 
of  Tyre,  to  Jerusalem  may  have  been  procured  from  Mount 
Atlaia^  Mid  have  been  identical  with  the  Callitru  quadri- 
valvit,  or  arar-tree,  the  wood  of  which  ia  bard  and  durable, 
and  was  much  in  reqneat  in  fonoer  tunaa  for  the  building 
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of  t«a»ple&  Xlio'  timber-vork  of  ih*  roof  of  CordovB 
Oftthedral,  Imilt  Alevea  eentaries  ago,  is  compowd  of  it 

In  the  time  of  Vitruviiis  "  cedars  "  were  rrmvirif:;  in  Crete, 
Africa,  and  Syria.  Pliny  says  that  tbeir  wood  was  evor- 
lasting,  and  thtrnfore  images  of  iho  gods  wer»  ittwl*  of 
it ;  Iw  makes  mention  alto  of  tiio  oil  of  cedar,  or  etdriuM, 
dutQ)«d  from  tho  wood,  and  uwd  If  tha  ancteota  for 
preserving  tlie;ir  books  from  moths  and  damp :  papyri 
anoiittod  or  rubbed  with  cedrium  wero  on  thii^  account  calitju 
eedmtt  tibri.  Drawers  of  cedar  or  chips  of  the  nood  are 
now  employad  to  protect  furs  and  wooUea  ataffs  from 
injury  by  raotlw.  Cedar-wood,  Itowever,  ia  aaid  b7  Dr 
Fleming  to  be  injuricus  to  natural  hii^tory  cljectj  ,ind  to 
instruments  plactii  i;i  cabiucU  mado  of  it,  :ia  tho  ri^inous 
matter  of  the  wood  becomes  deposited  upon  thcin.  t'f'!r\a, 
or  cedar  reaiO)  ia  a  aubataoce  aimilai  to  mastic,  that  flows 
from  ia^ona  in  the  tree ;  aad  cedar  uanm  ia  a  sweet 
extid.ition  from  its  ^.ranches.- 

Tlicre  are  two  8ui>  spsciea  or  varieties  uf  Abirt  C'^drui 
— A.  Deodara,  the  d(;uiLir,  or  "  ^od  tree"  of  the  I^ima- 
layaa,  and  A.  atlantita,  of  thu  Atlaa  range.  North  Africa. 
Tlw  deodar  flourishea  in  all  the  higber  mountaiaa  from 
Nopal  up  to  Kashmir,  at  aa  .eleration  of  from  5500  to 
1 2,000  feet ;  on.  the  peaks  to  tho  northern  side  of  the 
Booruug  Pass,  :t  grows  tu  a  bctglit  uf  to  "()  fnrt  l^ofore 
branching.  The  wood  ia  clo^c  grained,  long-fibred,  per- 
famed,  and  highly  reaincnH!,  aud  reslata  Uw  action  of  water. 
The  foliage  is  of  a  grey-green,  tbe  learee  are  slender,  and 
the  twigs  are  thinner  than  those  of  A.  Cedrut.  Tho  tree 
is  employed  for  a  vaiiely  of  useful  purpohu.i,  e>]iL-ct.iily  in 
building.  It  is  now  much  cuitiv  acd  in  Eugiand  as  an 
omanental  plant.  A.  atlandca  has  shorter  and  deoaor 
laaTCS  than  A.  Cedrut;  its  wood  also  ia  hard,  and  more 
rapid  in  growth,  than  is  that  of  the  ordinary  cedar.  It  is 
found  at  an  altitnd*  above  Um  na  of  from  7000  to  9000 
feet 

The  uamo  cedar  is  applied  to  a  variety  of  trees.  Tho 
Bermuda  cedar  (Juniperus  bermudiana)  and  the  rod  or 
American  cedar  (J.  vir/jiniana)  are  both  much  used  in 
joinery  ar.'l  In  tlin  niannfarlurc  oi  pencils;  though  oth^r  | 
woods  aro  now  superseumg  them  for  pcncU-making.  The 
Japanese  cedar  (Cryplomeriajaponica)  is  a  kind  of  cypress, 
the  wood  of  which  is  very  durable.  Another  apedes  of 
cypres*  {Cupreutu  Ihyoidf*),  found  ia  awamps  in  the  south 
Lit  ()h\o  :utd  ^T.isisichuattts,  is  known  aa  the  American 
white  cedar.  It  has  sniitll  leaves  and  6brous  bark,  and  is 
much  used  for  making  fences  and  coopers'  staTca.  The 
Spaniah  cedar  ia  »  name  applied  to  the  JmUpenu  thuri^era, 
and  also  to  another  spccicit,  J.  oxyc<dnu.  The  latter  was 
miicli  by  the  Greeks  for  making  imagos ;  and  it^ 

empyrsumatic  oil,  Uuilc  de  Cade,  is  used  medicinally  for 
akin-dit  .  vsi  3,  A  species  of  cypress  which  has  been 
natuialixed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cintra  is  kaoim  as 
the  eedar  of  Qoa.  Tlie  order  Cedrdaeem  (whidt  it  en- 
tirely distinct  from  tho  Coniff  t?<)  im  Uuli>-(,  along  with  the 
ronhoL;anies  and  other  valuable  timber  trei^,  the  Jamaica 
and  th9  Australian  ltd  eedat*.  The  cedar-wood  of  Ouiana, 
used  for  making  caaoes,  ia  a  ^aeiaa  of  the  Natural  Order 
Amyridaene,  Idea  aUiuima. 

The  irapnrtr<tion  of  woods  classed  as  ceJars  into  Great 
Britain  has  boen  free  from  duty  since  16G6,  when  the  im- 
porU.were  8647  tons,  valued  at  Xft9,224b 

^.  0   (;o:i:j!i's    /  \  T./.^M- •.u-Dtslonffcharnpi.    /?Tffoir<  dii 

rtt/-.;  ii'i;  /j-'  ri.  i'.ir,  .,  Ij^a  ,  i^uution,  Aroorttuii}.  JSritaanHUm, 
»«;  )v.  ]  ji  :';)!  v:i32,  London,  1839;  Msrquis  de  Chambray, 
Trai!t  pranque  d(t  artret  r/sinfux  toniflita,  Vari»,  ISiS;  Dr  J.  I). 
Boater,  Aol.  fTwi  Jlni^,  Jm.  1862,  pp.  11-18 ;  Bnuidla,  Fwtk 
VUm  ^N.W.  mi  (kntrai  liuiia,  pp.  Sl»-Stf,  Load.,  1874 

CBFALIT, «  seaport  town  on  the  nordi  eoast  «<  fiiaily, 
in  the  pTOTince  of  Palermo,  and  99  mQfe  EAZ,  of  th^ 


town  of  that  name,  in  38*  0'  N.  lat,  and  14*  4'  E.  long. 
Tho  new  town,  founded  by  Roger  1  uf  ffidly  in  1131,  is 

situated  at  tho  bast-  of  a  stc.-j)  [irumonf  .  y  1191  feet  in 
height,  wliitii  ovojlooka  tho  niagnific*nl  Bay  of  Ccfalu. 
The  houses  are  tolerably  well  built;  and  tht  cathedral, 
eommanoed  in  1132,  is  diatingoiabed  for  the  beautjr  of  its 
facade,  with  antique  pillars  and  moeaiea.  Near  it  are  tiie 
hi.-.hop's  palnrc:  and  tlie  seminary.  The  harViour  is  j^'ood,  but 
amall;  and  Ibo  trade,  wliich  is  ciiiclly  in  uil,  uiAiina,  and 
sardines,  is  incuusidarable.  The  inhabitants,  who  number 
about  10,200,  are  actively  engaged  in  aea-fiabery.  The  old 
town  deiived  ita  name  of  CtfAalmtium  or  Ctphal«iii$  from 
tho  j)rojccting  headland  mentioned  above,  nn  vtliich  it 
stood.  On  the  original  site  aro  t«  b«  seen  a  fine  Saiatonic 
castle  and  an  ancient  temjjlc  The  latti-r  n  cijn.iin.ctcd 
of  mauire  stones,  and  part  of  its  walls  is  formed  by  the 
aide  of  the  hill.  At  flnC  Cephatadinm  waa  posatblj  only 
a  fortress  of  tho  Himcraians.  In  396  b.c,  it  entered  into 
friendly  relations  with  Ilimilco,  and  after  the  defeat  of 
the  Carthaginian  fleet,  it  wa*  betrayal  into  tho  hands  of 
Dionysms  of  Syracuse.  Ia  307  B,a  it  was  taken  by  Agathcn 
dcs,  and  in  254,  in  the  first  Fuaie  war,  hf  the  Bmwdiu 
In  868  A.D.  the  town  was  captured  by  the  Saracens. 

CEHEOIN,  perhaps  the  ancient  Se^fiia,  a  town  of 
Muicia  in  Spain,  four  milca  cast  frou\  Caravaca.  Its 
hou»««  are  generally  built  of  marble  from  the  neighbouring 
quarries.  Its  civil,  religious,  and  educational  eatahlish' 
moata  are  in  a  comparatively  prosperous  condition.  It 
possesses  a  considerable  trade  in  agricultural  produce, 
efipocially  wine,  hemp,  ^nd  oil,  and  L:is  several  manufae- 
taric-s  vi  paper  aud  cour.><b  liiitin.    Fopulatiwn,  6200. 

CELANO,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  provinoe  of  Abruxao 
Ulteiiore  and  district  of  Avexzano,  about  seven  miles  eaat 
of  the  town  of  that  namo.  It  is  finely  situated  on  a  hill 
about  four  niilcH  fiom  tlie  former  bed  of  Lake  Cclano,  and 
has  an  intercating  medieval  castle  of  the  15tb  century, 
celebrated  for  its  connection  with  the  onfortunato  CountflM 
Covella.  Though  the  town  never  recorered  from  the  ven- 
geance inflicted  on  it  in  1223  by  Frederick  IL,  it  continued 
[  to  bo  the  centre  of  a  countshtp  which  was  bestowed  in 
1463  on  Antonio  Piccolomioi.  The  chapel  of  this  family, 
in  the  Convent  of  Valle  Vorde,  not  far  frmn  the  town,  is 
worthy  of  notice  for  the  paintings  of  Qiulio  Romano ;  and 
the  town  itself  has  the  honour  of  being  the  birthplace  of 
Qcato  ToromasL.  the  probablo  author  of  ue  DUt  Irti,  The 
population  of  the  commune  is  6673. 

The  neighbouring  lake,  known  to  the  ancienta  M  Z«ew« 
Fueiiuut  Iwd  till  the  be^ning  of  this  contuy  an  area  of 
37,990  acres,  and  was  remarkable  for  ita  frequent  changes 
of  l8%  t'l.  As  early  as  the  lf*t  century,  tht!  EmpLror  Clau- 
dius constructed  a  subterranean  passage  by  which  the  sur- 
plus waters  found  an  outlet  to  flie  liris  or  Oarigiianoi.  No 
fewer  than  30,000  workBMn  were  employed  for  a  apaee  of 
eleven  years  ;  and  the  nudertaking  seems  to  have  been  as 
succisjful  as  it  was  bold.  But  m  the  following  reign  the 
passage  was  allowed  to  fall  into  disrepair ;  and  it  has 
been  reaerred  to  the  present  geneiatioa  to  sec  the  old 
Koown  woriu  not  only  restored  but  suipaased.  From  1 799 
to  1810  the  lake  had  been  gmdually  rising  tiU  it  waa  SO 
feet  above  it?  former  level;  and  the  attention  of  the 
Neapolitan  Government  was  directed  to  the  d.inger. 
Little,  howevei,  was  effected  till  1852,  when  the  nccessoij 
works  were  undertaken  by  a  company,  under  the  direction 
of  Mr  C.  Button  Gregory,  who  proceeded  to  widen  the 
cmissarium  and  support  th.  walU  with  arched  work.  The 
shares  of  the  company  were  gradually  bought  up  by  Prince 
Qiulio  Torlonia  of  Rome,  who  successfully  carried  on  the 
operatiooa  at  hie  own  expense  tiU  his  death  in  1871. 
About  38,000  acres  of  rich  arable  land  have  been  redaiined, 
^nd  the  com-i'ni|M  yield  a  profit  of  from  30  to  38  per  coat 
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The  new  hinnel  ia  »bont  four  mUm  long,  fni  haa  a  crow 
»«ctioa  of  21  iquaro  yards.  The  hononr  of  the  engineer- 
ing  has  been  shared  by  Moiitrichcr,  who  diod  in  1858, 
B«rmoiit»  uid  Brute.  See  Kramer,  Der  F dfi,nr  Ste,  Berlin, 
18S9. 

CET.EBKS,  en  uland  of  the  E«st  ludtan  Ardupelago, 

ieparuted  from  Borneo  on  the  W.  by  the  Strmit  cf  MlWif 
«ud  bounded  oq  tlio  E.  by  the  Strait  of  JIoluccx  It 
■tntchtti  irom  118'  30'  to  125°  E.  long.,  end  from 
S*  iS"  &  to  r  45'  N.  let,  and  iU  area  u  appruxm  a  <  } 
estimated  at  about  70,000  eqnara  iniUa.  Ila  ganeral  out- 
line u  extremely  irregular,  and  haa  been  compared  to  that 
of  a  starfish  wiU>  the  rays  torn  off  from  the  west  side.  It 
coosiata  of  four  great  peninsulas,  extending  from  a  com- 
pmtiTalj  email  nucleus  towards  the  X.E.,  E.,  S.E.  andS., 
and  aeparated  by  the  three  krfa  baja  of  Qocontato  orTomini, 
Tolo  or  Tomaiki,  and  Bool   Of  ihaN  Imjm  til*  trat  ia  by 


Map  of  Cotcbe*  (680  iuUm  by  S30) 

far  the  Urgeat,  the  other  two  haTing  much  widdr  eutrances 
and  not  extending  ao  inwatda.  Moat  important  unong 
the  aiBaUar  inleta  are  the  baya  of  Amnrang,  Kwanaang,  and 
Toatdli  on  the  north  coast,  Falua  and  Parre-Parre  on  the 
west,  and  Kcudari  or  Voemaer  on  tht  east.  A  large  purl 
of  the  ijland  is  but  partially  explored,  but  tho  general 
^atacter  of  the  whole  seems  to  be  more  or  less  mountain- 
VOB,  WaU-dafiaad  nagea  prolong  themselves  through  each 
of  the  peniosttlaa,  riaiDg  in  many  places  to  a  considerable 
elevatiutL  Njvturally  UMre  are  no  great  river  basina  or 
extensive  plains,  but  one  of  the  features  of  the  island  is  the 
frtsqnent  occurrence,  not  only  along  the  coasts,  but  at 
vuuNia  hMghU  inland,  of  beaatifiil  atretohea  of  level  ground 
oflMi  eovaiad  with  th«  riebest  pasturei.  The  aabatme- 
taral  rocks  are  mainly  of  igneous  origin,  tho  most  frequent 
being  basalt  in  a  state  of  decompoRition ;  but  in  many 
diatricta  the  Carboniferous  strata  are  well  developed,  and 
giva  a  character  to  the  landscape.  The  northeta  ptniw"'" 
diflai*  from  the  otbeia  la  being  still  highly  roleante  ftad 

anlyaet  to  not  unfrequcnt  earthnuakes.  Within  the  pro- 
vince of  Hinaha-ssa  alone  as  many  as  eleven  distinct 
volcanoea  have  been  counted;  'aad  hot  flings,  mud 
f  onataiofl,  aad  atoiilar  phaDOOwna  ooonr  io  Mveral  other 
JMtiiatfc  Favof  tbeimfaafanavigabkiaraajdislaaea^ 
•Bd  tho  mUwm  to  akMat  aU  of  than  ia  obitnwtad  fcgr 


ban,  Ltkoa.  on  tfa«  olhtt  hand,  ara  ImUi  bumeroua  ano 
extauivik  Of  thaaa  tha  moat  important  u  tba  Tamp^ 
arang-lAbaya  or  Tempe,  situated  in  tho  south-eustem 
peninsula  iu  3°  37'  S.  lat.  It  has  a  depth  of  about  30 
feet,  and  is  richly  stocked  with  wild-fowl  and  fmh.  The 
aoenory  throoghont  tho  ialand  ia  of  the  moat  varied  and 
nietTireaqna  deaeription.  **  Nowhtra  in  a#  arehiptlago^'* 
says  Mr  Wallace,  "  have  I  seen  such  gorges,  chosnia,  and 
precipices  as  abound  in  Ihe  district  of  Maros;  in  man  J 
parts  there  arc  vertical  or  oven  overhanging  precipices  fivo 
or  aix  hundred  feet  high,  vet  completely  clothed  with  a 
tepeatiy  of  Tegatatiaa.''  MmA  of  the  ooantij,  aapedally 
round  the  Bay  of  Tolo,  is  still  covered  with  primeval  forest 
and  thickets,  traversed  here  and  there  by  scarcely  perccp 
tiblo  paths,  or  biokcn  with  a  few  ckariiig.s  and  villiigis. 

In  apita  of  its  situation  in  the  centre  of  the  archipelago, 
Celaboa  poaaaaaes  a  fauna  of  a  verj  diatinetava  Itiad.  Tn9 
number  of  sjyecies  is  small ;  but  in  many  cases  they  are 
peculiar  to  the  island.  Of  tho  birds,  for  example,  about 
200  species  are  known  ;  and  of  these  no  fewer  than  80  are 
peculiar.  The  mammalian  spcciea  number  only  14,  and 
of  thaaa  11  belong  almost  entirely  to  the  Celabeaian  area. 
Most  remarkable  are  the  Mac  a  cut  nig<r,  an  ape  found 
nowhere  else  but  in  Batchian  ;  the  Anna  dfprtnicornit,  a 
small  ox-liko  quadruped,  which  iiiliabita  the  muuntainoub 
districts ;  and  the  babirusa  or  pig-deer  of  tho  Malays. 
There  ara  no  laiigo  baaala  of  prey,  and  neither  the  elephant, 
the  rhinoeeroa,  nor  the  tapir  ia  represented.  Wild- 
buffaloes,  swine,  and  goata  are  pretty  common;  and  most 
of  the  u.saiil  domestic  animals  are  kept  in  greater  or 
smaller  numbers.  Though  they  receive  but  little  attention, 
the  eatUe  are  good.  The  horaea  ara  in  high  repnte  in  the 
archipelago ;  formerly  about  700  were  yearly  exported  to 
Java,  but  the  supply  has  considerably  diminished. ' 

The  same  peculiarity  of  spucirs  hulJ-*  in  regard  tu  the 
insects  of  Celebes  as  to  the  mammals  and  birds.  Out  of 
1 18  species  of  butterllica, belonging  to  four  important  daaaei^ 
no  fewer  than  86  are  peculiar;  while  among  the  rose- 
ehafera  or  Cftoniadtw  the  same  ia  the  case  in  19  out  of  SO. 
Equally  remarkable  with  this  presence  of  peculiar  Bpecie.i 
is  the  absence  of  many  kinds  that  are  common  iu  the  rest 
(jf  the  archipelago  ;  and  the  fact  that  similarities  are  often 
to  be  traced  with  species  belonging  to  Africa  and  other 
remote  regions  is  highly  suggestive. 

Veget^itinn  is,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  extremely  rich, 
but  there  are  fewer  large  trees  than  in  the  other  ulanda  of 
the  archipelaga  Of  pUnta  that  furnish  food  for  man  the 
modt  im|)ortant  ere  rice,  maixa^  and  inillet,  cotfee,  the  cocoa- 
nut  tree,  the  sago-palm,  the  oUor  native  potato,  the  bread- 
fruit, and  the  tamarind,  with  lemons,  uniugr.M,  tn.Tni.'o.Htetiis, 
wild-plums,  Spanish  {>epper,  beans,  melons,  and  sugar  cane. 
The  shaddock  is  to  he  fowid  oolj  ia  the  lower  plaiaa. 
Indigo»  et^ton,  and  tobaeoe  axt  fioint;  the  bamboo  and 
the  ratan-pelm  ara  common  in  the  wooda ;  and  among  the 
larger  trees  are  sandal  \vc>«d,  iLony,  sap-an,  and  teak.  Tho 
gcmuti  palm  furnishes  fibrcn  for  ropes  ;  the  juice  of  the 
Ar0if9  tacchari/n-a  is  manufactured  into  sugar  and  a 
beverage  called  aogneir;  aud  iatoiieatiog  dtinka  an 
prepared  from  aeTeru  other  palntt. 

Excei^t  where  Dutth  influence  baa  made  it'<elf  ftlt,  '  cry 
little  attention  has  been  paid  by  the  native  races  to  any 
agricultural  pursuit;  and  their  manuiactmilig  industries 
are  few  and  iipiited.  The  weaving  of  eotttm  cloth  is 
principally  earrtad  on  by  women ;  and  tho  process,  at  least 
for  the  finer  description,  is  tt  Jious  in  the  extreme.  The 
cheap  introduction  of  European  goods  is  gradually  lessening 
the  amount  of  native  stuffs.  Tho  housea  are  baUt  of  wood 
and  bamboo;  and  aa  the  nae  of  diagonal  struts  has  not 
baoa  intradaeod,  tha  valla  aoon  laaa  over  from  the  force 
of  tte  winda.  11w  mot  inporiant  of  iho  Miiaenl  pro*. 
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dacU  ol  the  island  are  gold  and  Bolt ;  excellent  iron  ia  also 
found,  which  u  ntilixed  by  the  uativee  ;  ftnd  eod  of  rather 
poor  quality  has  been  met  with  ia  various  places,  as  in  the 
district  of  Kana.  Tho  goU^minea  aro  mainlj  ia  the 
Dorthera  peninsula;  bnt  even  there  the  amount  actually 
obtained  is  not  so  great  as  it  waa  formcrlj  TLc  Viirioua 
ebief^  bound  by  contract  to  bring  y^ly  a  iixod  quantity 
<(  dw  natal  to  the  Dutch  authorities,  frequently  fail  in  their 
enyiBaaMota,  aud  manj  of  tb«m  ba*o  been  of  necessity 
cnnptod.   Tb«  gold  ia  muatly  fomid  at  a  depth  of  from 

12  to  75  feet  ;  but  there  an*  '^i-mr  niineri  rr:  I?'.vool  and 
Tontoii  that  ruaeh  90  feet.  lu  uiuu),  aacli  aa  thooo  of 
A'lk  ibulu,  Pagiuiiia,  and  Pupasatu,  it  ia  veiy MiMt uA tiie 
miners  have  to  sit  aU  day  in  nitrous  water. 

The  whol*  iitaiid  ia  practioal^  in  the  bands  of  the 
Dateh  OkmnuMot,  though  a  comparatively  small  portion 
n  under  llieir  direct  administration,  and  a  large  number  of 
petty  princes  aro  still  permitted  to  do  very  much  as  they 

Iilease  in  the  internal  maougcmcnt  of  their  territories. 
!*or  administrative  purposes  it  is  distributed  among  the 
tandaaeto  of  OdtbMb  Maoado,  and  T«n)at«k  of  wbiok  tho 
two  fbraiar  behmg  aolai^  to  tlio  idaiid,  %Hk{la  tiia  tUid 

|ncltir!c'!  a  largo  part  of  the  Moluccn-^ 

liie  reaidency  of  Celebes,  formeny  known  m  the  Govern- 
ment  of  Macassar,  comprises  all  the  variooa  states  that 
surround  tbe  Gulf  of  Boni,  and  is  divided  into  the  following 
departmenta: — ^1)  Macassar,  (2)  the  Northern  Districts, 
(S)  tha  Soothem  I>iatao(a,  (4)  Bolaeomba  and  Boothain, 
laid  (8)  Saleyer  and  the  sulwrdinata  lalanda,  Baton,  Sum- 
liawa,  and  Bima. 

The  departm^t  of  Macassar,  or  Maugkaaara  as  it  is  called 
ia  the  native  language,  i^  one  of  the  oldest  parts  of  the 
Dntali  pneefeainma.  It  oontaina  TKaoassar,  tha  eaj^itai  of 
fha  randauy,  wbSak  b  aitttatod  oa  tiio  weak  eoaak  of  tha 
Bouthcm  peninsula  in  ^  7'  i"""  F  In'.,  forms  one  of  the 
principal  porta  in  tlii;  arclijp<;jiigu,  uiii  a  population  of 
from  15,000  to  20,000.  The  inhabiUnta  of  the  depart- 
ment oonsist  mainly  of  Macassars  and  Malaya  proper, 
Endinese  from  the  Island  of  Flores,  and  immigranta  from 
tha  Bai|^ilMiiiiiqg  Jdagdom  of  Wa^jo.  The  foreign  colonies 
•re  eai»  ondar  na  BUBagemmt  of  a  separate  captain,  and 
the  Malays  are  also  under  the  care  of  c  litad  priest.  The 
Macassars  proper  are  one  cf  the  most  important  peoples  in 
the  island.  They  belong  to  tJie  Malay  race,  are  w^  boilt 
and  vtoaenlar,  and  hav*  in  fanenda  "dark^bmra  oodp 
pbiibn,  •  broad  and  expniBivo  faee,  lilaek  and  epaiUin^ 
eyes,  a  high  forehead,  a  fJatti.Hb  nose  with  hr^c  rtl.T,  a  large 
mouth,  and  black  soft  hair,  which  they  let  ijl'.  over  their 
shuulders."  The  women  are  sprightly,  clever,  aud  amiable, 
and  in  former  times  were  bought  for  large  prices.  The 
men  are  brave  and  not  treacherous,  but  ambitioos,  jealous, 
■ad  •xtNBMlj  mengefol.  Drunkenneas  is  rare,  but.  to 
gambling  and  eock-fighting  they  are  passionately  addicted  j 
and  so  frequent  among  them  is  the  running  amuck  that  the 
Dutchauthoritios  had  to  dismiss  the  Macassar  sUdiera  from 
their  service.  In  all  aorta  oi  bodily  exercisea,  as  swioging; 
wrestUn^  dancing,  ridings  and  buntii^L  tbqr  taka  great 
pleaanrBi  Tboogh  they  call  tbamielTM  Habomitane,  their 
religion  is  largely  luinglrd  with  pagan  superstitiouR ;  they 
wurvi^ip  animals,  and  a  certain  divinity  caUed  Ktuucng 
hovi,  who  has  power  over  their  fortune  and  health.  Their 
language,  which  belongs  to  the  Malayo-Javaneee  group,  ia 
spukon  by  about  300,000  persons,  in  Macassar  proper,  Ooa, 
Tello,  Sanraboni,  Turatoya,  Bulocomba,  Tanralili,  and  a  great 
many  parts  of  the  southern  peninsula ;  but  it  has  a  muc'. 
smaller  area  than  the  Bu^nncse,  which  is  the  langusge  of 
UonL  It  is  very  deficient  in  generalisations;  tbus,  for 
axan^e^  it  has  words  for  the  idea  of  carrying  in  tha  hand, 
eaimag  on  tha  bead,  cariTing  on  the  ahouldcr,  and  so  on, 
b«t  Ma  DO  word  for  tbs  uitioii  «f  limply  carry  Ing.  It  has 


adopted  a  certain  number  of  vocables  from  Sanskrit,  Malar, 
Javaaase,  and  Portuguese,  bat  on  tiie  whole  is  remarkably 
pntOk  and  has  undergone  eompanlivoly  few  changes  in  tha 
coarse  <tf  tba  kat  two  or  thtaa  centnrisa.  It  is  written  in 
a  peculiar  character,  whhifa  baa  displaced,  and  jmbably  bean 
corru',    li  fri  :[i,  form  cmployi  J      late  as  the  I7th 

century.  either  bears  any  trace  of  dahvatioa  froia  the 
Sanakrit  alphabet.  Tba  prieatt  affeot  Aa  naa  of  the  Arabic 
lettom  !nialitamtaraiavai7poor,andaoiMatalargahroC 
romaatie  atoriaafWim  tba  Malay,  and  raUgionatreatieee  nam 

the  Arabic.  Of  thf.  few  oriri;ia!  iri^ce?  (he  inost  important^ 
aru  tii6  e&rly  liuttoi'iti^i  oL  <Jhm.,  Xciiu,  ana  eoiiia  ulhui  &t^tcs 
of  Celebes,  and  the  Rapang,  or  collection  of  the  decrees  and  * 
marimi.  of  tlu  old  pcinoas  aod  sagea.  The  more  modem 
productiooa  ai«  laMars,  laws,  and  poems,  many  of  tbft 
List  having  very  conaiderabla  beao^.  Foe  bk  know* 
ledge  of  the  Macassar  the  European  aeSmlar  ii  mainlj 
iDdobted  to  tt  lal  ir«  of  B.  F.  Malthea  of  the  Dutch 
Bible  Society,  who  was  sent  out  in  1846,  and  baa  published 
Maka—aartekt  SpraaJcku»M  (1&58),  Makauaarick-IIol- 
InuUek  W«trdmbo«k  {1669),  SUuugrapkuekt  Atku  (1858)^ 
MdtanunAt  &mtbma»i$  <lfl60y,  and  variooa  «aai> 
munications  to  the  ^eittcK.  J<rr  morgtnf  Ofn-llKh. 

The  department  of  the  \orthern  Duitncts;  called  also 
Maros  (properly  Maruaa),  from  the  chief  town,  lies  to  tho 
north  of  Macassar,  and  ia  divided  into  twenty-six  districta. 
It  is  wataiad  ly  the  Bivar  Maros,  which  has  a  cbapnel  of 
giaatpiatnraBqnettaia  broken  bgr  aratorfaUs  and  bordered  by 
eavea  The  minaral  prodneta  eomprise  gold,  marble, 
porcelain-clay,  arjd  flntLrai.ite  ;  but  the  ext<  i:aivi!  ri n  fields 
are  the  principal  Bource  of  weoltli.  The  river  is  conunanded 
by  the  fort  of  Valkenburg;  and  a  gr^t  road,  oonatructed 
in  1859,  Uada  tbrongb  tba  deprtment.  About  five  aulea 
fian  tiio  town  are  vm  warm  uloaral  apringa  of  Amarang 
and  Magemba  The  r  T'llj^tion  "  e^tiraa'-.r)  at  l^OWf). 
Tho  prevailing  laug'aiigi;  m  Buginesc',  but  Miictadif  li  alaj 
spoken  by  a  considerable  number 

The  department  of  the  Southern  Districts,  or  lak^la,  liea 
to  tho  south- weat  of  Macassar,  aod  is  divided  into  two  parte 
by  the  interpoaitioo  of  tha  little  independent  alato  of 
Sanraboni.  The  population  is  estimated  at  70,000,  and  tha 
langOBi^o  is  Macoaaer  Tbi  |  i  (  .;,i!o  of  the  district  of  Gli&song 
or  Qalesong  are  remarkable  for  their  attachment  to  a  s«i- 
fariag  life.  In  1863  the  department  was  increased  by  the 
auMsatioa  of  luateya,  which  indodad  tha  tbrea  amaU 
atatea  of  BSntamo,  ]^Dgkala,  and  Laiktn^  jpafioaJy 
troublesome  by  their  piracies  und  raids.  Tho  Ttanl^mm 
speak  a  mixture  of  Macassar  &nd  Buginese. 

Separated  from  Turateya  by  tho  River  Tino  is  the  depart- 
ment of  Bonthain  and  Bolecooiba,  a  thinly-peopled  and 
moantainoni  ooontiy,  eUodjr  remarkable  for  tho  lofty 
summit  of  Lompobattaug  or  Dikbulk,  more  faoiliail/ 
known  as  the  Peak  of  ^nthain,  which  baa  a  baigbt  of 
about  11,000  fott.  The  soil  is  specially  adapted  for  tho 
culture  of  co^co.  Tho  inhabitants  are  peaceful  and  well- 
behaved,  but  in  education  and  civilisation  they  arc  less 
advanced  than  those  of  tba  dapattmanta  abMulj  described 
They  warn  formerly  subovdfnata  to  Aa  Vaeaaaar  kiag^ntt. 

To  the  north  of  these  two  states  lies  the  important 
kingdom  of  Boni,  of  which  an  accouut  will  be  found  in  a 
separate  article  (vol  iv.  p.  32),  aod  to  the  north  of  Boni, 
and  aaparatad  firam  it  by  the  Bivar  Cbinrana,  ia  the  tival 
kingdom  of  Wajo  or  Wadjo,  with  n  eoaat  line  of  abonft  SO 
miles  along  tbe  Gulf  of  Boni.  It  ia  governed  by  about 
forty  chief.s  or  nobles,  who  ore  almost  independent  in  their 
respective  districts  and  maintain  their  individual  bonds  of 
followers,  but  at  the  sama  time  recognise  the  overlordsbip 
of  the  prince.  The  dilmBt  ofBoea  of  tbo  atata  are  aol 
onfraqoanUjr  held  by  woman ;  and  the  grcataet  impoctanea 
i«  attadied  to  purity  of  descent  Tba  inbabitenta  tatber 
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■mJaot  tlM  ealtara  of  the  aoil ;  and  muBkm  of  tbem 
fesoft  to  the  neigh  boaring  stfttee     tradam    The  capital 

Wis  formerly  Teaora  or  Tossora,  a  largo  etragglJng  city  nc-r 
Uie  fiiver  Chiamto,  embncing  witbm  iu  fortiiicatious  a 
ipeee  of  Mveral  miles  in  chvitt  For  namerona  details 
M  this  diattiot  tlw  laadtr  maj  eoonilt  Mnndj'B  JfomUut 

To  ik--  ti(  uth-wcst  of  Wadjo  ia  tho  kingdom  of  SopeDg, 
vhich  woa  lung  connected  by  iateroiamagas  vith  BooL 
The  ground  is  rery  fraitfol,  «nd  krge  qoaotitiea  of  rice  era 
oportML  The  oipital  (onnatljr  ft  plfto*  U  thft  mom 
•nu  on  tiw  eoftrt ;  bat  ths  n^*^  rmofi  hU  nndenee 
to  Sengkang  on  I#ake  Tempo.  Frpcr.i:;  rrc>.pn:ied  tbe 
Patch  aupremfccy  in  1823.  The  populattoa  la  estim&tad 
Ift  18.000. 

To  the  Borth  of  Sopeng  Um  the  t»Ritoii7  of  Adj*  Tftm* 
ktmag,  under  fho  govenuMit  of  fhe  prine*  «f  liidtBriB^ 

wSc  t.ikr--,  hii  title  from  a  ^imll  pHDripnlitj*  of  '.hnt  name. 
It  ia  Iravtrstd  by  tho  Sadang  Kiver,  one  of  the  moet 
importAnt  of  those  that  flow  into  tho  Strait  of  Macassar. 

Sound  the  head  of  the  Bay  of  Boni  atretchec  the  kingdom 
of  Lbvh  (Loewoe),  ■  well-peopled  dletriet:,  prodtietiw  of 
gold  and  excellent  iron,  but  greatly  depreeaed  by  an  nnsatis- 
factory  goTemment.  To  the  aoath-weet  of  Luvu  lie  tho 
districts  of  Ussu  and  Lellevaa,  and  south  of  these  tho  state 
of  Baikonka  or  Minkoko,  with  its  capital  Panauiai  oq  the 
Oolf  of  Booi ;  but  the  whole  (tf  lidi  ngion  ia  oomporatirely 
nnexplored  The  Minkokoe  hare  a  conaiderable  reaemblance 
to  the  Dyaka  of  Borneo,  and  maintain  a  aimilar  coatom  of 
kead-huntiug.    Their  language  ia  akin  to  Bugincse. 

At  tbe  very  end  of  the^^tem  peniasala  is  aituated  tbe 
diatrict  of  ^olean  Rombia,  oonterminooa  on  ita  north-eaiat 
bomdaiy  with  the  more  importaat  tMiitocy  of  Larui,  which 
ttretohea  along  the  coast  of  tbe  Baj  of  Tolo,  and  is  tribn- 
';•)  t  !  I'l  !:i:igof  BonL  The  hitter  district  posacsscs  in 
Kaadar;  or  V  osmaer's  Bay  one  of  the  finett  harbours  in  tbo 
Kcb^lago,  and  it  carries  on  a  certain  amount  of  tiftffic. 
TIm  coftrt  it  fiMDeatad  by  niimbeit  of  the  Bajowa. 

tlie  rat  of  the  kndt  that  Ua  VMUid  the  Bay  of  Tolo 
btlong  to  tbe  residency  of  Temate.  Conterminous  with 
LaTui  is  the  principality  of  Tombakn,  a  denseiy-wooded, 
»nd  {lartially-ezplored  territory,  govemed  ^  oa  hereditary 
^ief  aadiM  tho  toltw  of  Teroftto.  Th»  pc^mlfttioB  ia 
aiaiidy  aattlad  ia  tlie  interior,  and  their  nainbeta  van 
estimated  in  1852  at  16,000.  They  have  no  regular  coin, 
and  stnpe  of  cotton  cloth  are  mad  in  exchange.  Their 
liBgBage  eeema  to  hare  almost  no  connection  with  any  other 
i»  tha  arebipolag&  Aaoog  tha  paopia  along  the  coast 
analtaot  worltafa  ia  natal  ara  foand,  and  aarthanwaro  is 
alio  manufactured.  Tho  capital  was  formerly  Lanona  ; 
but  since  IS^G  this  honoar  belongs  to  Sabita.  At  tha  very 
head  of  the  bay  is  the  diatrict  of  Tomore  or  Tomaiki,  with 
a  rifar  of  the  aaiaa  Bftma ;  while  along  tha  aoitbarn  nda 
ara  ataatad  the  tvnitoriae  of  Bangay  and  Balant&  Fram 
the  latter  Lmn  :irA  tinil>er  are  exported. 

Tho  countrj'  that  liea  round  the  Gulf  of  Oorontalo 
belongs  to  the  reaidency  of  Manado,  and  is  divided  into  the 
Minahat  or  Oonfadanttioo  of  Maoado,  the  demrtroent  of 
Qomalab^  aad  Tariona  itatM,  aodt  aa  Tferigi,  Bwool.  and 
other*  that  will  bo  mentioned  in  the  cjurso  of  tho  article. 

Of  these  the  most  important  ia  the  Miualtenvsa,  or 
properly  Ni  maL  ,  i,  >  f  Ifanodo,  which  derives  ita  narno 
from  tbe  onion  of  thirtj-aix  etatea  under  the  Dutch 
supremacy  to  resist  tha  dauna  of  (ha  Ung  of  Bolang,  who 
bad  nude  himself  at  one  time  master  of  the  district.  It 
oocnpiee  the  most  eoHtem  part  of  the  northern  peninsula, 
and  is  divided  into  the  five  departmenta  of  Manado,  Kema, 
T<Kidano,  Amurang,  and  Bolaag,  Of  tha  wbola  ialftad  it  ia 
tto  most  diftincUy  Toleaaia  pattiooy  md  "T^'vn  aavatal 
■watatoa  tfaak  bftva  bam  Ib  aelifa  oraptiM  vtthio  modMB 


time^    Tha  moat  important  snmmita  are  those  of  Klabot 

(68C0  feet  high),  Sapatan  (^960),  EngercKig  (4050),  Lobon 
(::40),  Prumangan  or  Ifahabu  (4300),  Kiniavang,  and 
I'ajK^kiinpuagaa.  In  1806  the  Mountain  Tonkoko  threw 
i  nil  a  quantity  of  aahea  and  pnmice-etone  that  darkened 
thaaixiwtwDdaiaftBdoomadthogiaandior  nftnymilaa 
«tth  ft  layar  aa  mdi  thidb  Thaia  ara  aoaiaroaa  boOiag 
springs  and  geysers,  the  most  interesting'  brinr;  Lohcndang, 
whore  the  Count  Charles  de  Vidua  do  Conzano  invt  with 
his  death  in  1630.  An  interesting  account  of  a  visit  to 
aavaial  of  theaa  volcaaio  pbanomena  is  giTea  bj 
Koktaora  in  bn  Maal  ImUam  JLttkiptta^  Perbapa  ia  ae 
part  of  their  poasesslona  have  greater  and  hnppir  r  trnna- 
luniiiitiuuri  been  effected  by  the  Dutch  than  in  tiiii  dj.iiLf  ict. 
In  tho  beginning  of  this  oentury  the  ^habitants  were  still 
aavagw,  Wokaa  np  into  aoowroai  tribes  that  were  almost 
Borar  at  paaea  vfni  aaeh  odiar,  and  speaking  such  a  varietj 
of  dial&cta  th.it  hftH^j  r.ny  yillngB  was  quite  intelligible  to 
its  neighbours.  AbuuC  1822  it  was  discovered  that  the 
soil  of  the  mountain  sides  was  fitted  for  the  growth  of 
coflea;  tha  caltiTatioa  waa  introduced  and  a  system 
aslftblnhadvbkli  atbaalatad  tbe  native  chiefs  to  undcrtaka 
the  manogGmont  of  tho  plantationa.  Tho  result  haa  been 
not  only  to  make  the  Minahassa  one  of  tho  best  coffee 
districts  in  tlie  f.rrh^fielngo,  but  to  advance  the  civilization  ' 
of  the  inhabitant*  in  a  wonderful  manner.  Misaiona  have 
been  eetabliahad  hf  Iho  Patdi  Wtdwaary  Society,  and 
have  met  with  the  moat  encouraging  success.  In  1859  the 
miasion  schools  numbered  102,  and  were  attended  by  89C9 
pupils  ;  while  at  the  same  time  12  Oovemment  schools  had 
1  U4d  pupils  and  28  village  schools  had  1610.  The  various 
local  didaeta  ara  rapidly  being  replaced  by  llalaj,  which 
is  the  language  adopted  for  educational  purpoaafc  Tho 
villages,  which  hare  grown  np  in  conaiderable  numbera,  era 
neat  ami  Li  ly,  and  most  of  the  houses  ore  well  built  ;  tlio 
country  is  traversed  by  good  roada,  finely-shaded  with  trees 
and  in  nuuiy  caaea  fit  for  earriagea ;  and  bridges  have 
been  erected  over  the  rivtlft  Tb«  tnda  of  the  district  is 
in  a  flonriahing  condition  and  promises  to  become  more 
itnjKirtant.  The  principal  articles  ore  the  coffee,  cocoa, 
rice,  and  trepang.  In  1858  the  number  of  households 
employed  in  tbe  coffee-culture  waa  12,909;  the  number  of 
trees  in  regular  gardeoa  waa  3,449,018  ;  and  their  produea 
for  the  year  amounted  to  43,866  piculs.  Since  that  data 
tho  plantations  both  of  the  Oovemment  and  private 
speculators  have  very  largely  increased.  The  plant 
succeeds  admirably  at  a  height  of  from  1500  up  to  4000 
feet  aNnra  tha  aea,  and  prodnoes  a  fine  karnal  of  a  traa^ 
lucent  greenish  bine  colour,  which  is  known  ia  tha  naAet 
oa  Manado  cofleo,  and  brings  a  mucli  lii(zbc-r  price  than 
the  Jara  growth.  Coooa  was  prol^bly  introduced  by  tbe 
early  Spanish  aavigatora,  but  it  received  litt'.o  attention  till 
about  1822,  when  aome  Dutch  aad  Ghioaaa  aattlara 
andattook  its  cultivation.  Since  that  tiaia  it  baa  beeoma 
a  pretty  im|>ortant  article,  and  has  been  introduced  into 
Oorontido  and  tlie  Sangir  Islands  ;  but  the  crop  is  unfor- 
tunately a  somewhat  precarious  ooeb  Tbakoffo  or  Manilla- 
hemp  (MM*a  Uxtilu)  ia  largely  groWB,  BKtra  aapeciallj  ia 
the  neighbourhood  of  Amurang.  where  tha  OoTaromentbaa 
established  a  rope  factory.  Tho  nutmeg,  though  only 
introduced  ia  1853,  is  now  cultivated  pretty  extensively. 
Tobacco  ia  also  grown,  but  mainly  for  home  consumption. 
The  beat  ia  obtaiaad  from  tha  diatiict  of  BantaL  The 
populatioB  of  tha  Miaahaaaa  waa,  ta  18C8,  105,514. 

The  department  of  Oorontalo  comprises  tho  various 
districts  of  Gorontaio,  Limbotto,  Buue,  Btiitauna,  Suvava, 
Bolango,  Attingola,  Buolemo,  Muton,  Parigi,  Saussa, 
Posso,  Tongko^  Todjo^  aad  tha  Togiaa  lakadfti  Ooroo* 
talo  proper  Uaa  eu  (ha  north  of  flw  Tondai  Baj.  Tha  in* 
hafaitaata  ara  auiafy  Mahonntan  Malays,  and  they  pooaess 
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■boni  SOO  Mahomntan  prioK  moM  «f  whom  am  Mttkiir 
raid  Bor  iTfits.  Tk*  c«i»ital  ii  •  larg*  Mid  floonih* 
ing  town  wftb  MuidaralilB  Inda ;  it  luu  a  Dntdi  garriMm 

and  f  irt.  .nd  a  ChristLin  school.  Tbo  rircrs  and  Iftko 
furnish  alaudanco  of  fish,  and  almost  every  house  has  a 
pond  attached  for  keeping  thoso  capturwl  alive.  Limbotto, 
*aqUklIaUt«  of  abont  6000  inhabttanta,  sinco  1865  under 
DbIA  dinctioD,  ia  cbieflj  noticeable  for  the  Bay  of 
Kwandang  and  the  gold-mines  of  Limbotto,  Bulatn,  and 
Salametta.  Haton  poaaesaes  s«Teral  gold  minea.  The 
vTlla^rc  of  that  namo  lica  in  0°  23'  N.  Int.  and  131"  SO* 
18"  lu.  long.  Along  the  northern  coast  to  the  north  of 
ICotan  lie  ue  atatea  of  Pelele,  Bwool,  and  Tontoli,  of  which 
ilM  iMiood  ia  tlw  moat  importaot,  baiag  l»v«Med  hy 
«m  of  tiia  laigwt  mm  in  idaod.  and  pawwatng 
▼alaable  gold-mines  and  great  numbers  of  Bugo-palms. 
The  composition  of  ita  population  in  1870  was  {according 
to  J.  O.  F.  Riedel  in  the  T\)dtchri/t  voor  IndUclu  Tool-, 
Landry  m  Tdkmkmidt,  1874^  4229  nativca,  726  from 
G«raitdo  and  Unbotto,  466  mm  KaTaU,  SSO  Bngineae, 
84  Tontoli.  38  Mandhnreee,  and  23  Arabs.  Tot)t<ili  was 
formerly  tho  resort  of  pirat-CB,  but  in  1822  it  was  clejired 

Along  tho  south  side  of  the  Bay  of  Qorontalo  atrctchps 
the  CQuntrj  of  Parigi  from  Amphifaatu  to  tho  Rirer  Dulagu. 
Ife  haa  a  very  fertfliB  lanitory,  and  a  consideiabla  trade  ia 
carried  on  witlt  ^aka  and  Dongala,  the  diatricta  on  Tomini 
II  I)  ,  p.ri'I  - iitora.  The  exports  are  gold,  horsofi,  rr.,:  uu- 
uuts,  bananas,  and  a  Iqnd  of  reain  called  damar.  Parigi 
taeognixed  the  IMA  aapmnacj  lo  1600,  but  baa  pre- 
aamd  ita  waUgmimj,  and  ia  goyemed  \f  ft  pinad  and 
aavaral  ddtfiL   Tbe  principal  Tillage  is  Pttigi  &  Ataa 

On  the  woat  coast  of  tho  Island,  and  forming  as  it  were 
the  nucleus  from  which  the  peninauks  spnog,  lie  the 
diatricta  of  Dongala,  Paloa,  and  Kajreli.  Dongala  is  situated 
4Mt  tba  Bijr  ol  Paloa,  and  is  goTemed  by  a  ngah  who 
Ncogidaad  Dwfeeh  aupremaey  in  1824.  Ptdos  is  goramed 
by  an  independent  diicf,  and  ia  in  a  flonris^iing  condition. 
The  town  is  situated  in  0°  uT  S.  lat  B«d  119"  34'  I-l  lonj?., 

and  15  conrif^'  trnl    \<y    n;:.;!    u  .tli    Parigi    and    J(':iri:,      J  tfi 

inhabitaota  carry  ou  aa  active  trade  both  by  sea  and  land. 
The  kingdnm  «t  Kajali  ma  at  one  time  under  the  sultan 
of  Tatnata,  paaaad  if  anofl—at  to  the  p«ople  of  Macaaaar, 
waa  reatored  to  tta  aollan  bj  tha  treaty  of  Bonga,  and  was 
\>y  Iiim  presented  to  the  Dutch,  whose  authority  was  only 
recognixod  in  1864.  The  soil  \a  well  fitted  for  enltiTation, 
and  yields  oofTee  and  ooooa  nuta  for  export.  The  Uagdom 
of  Mandhar  Uaa  foithar  aoath,  and  ia  foremed  by  aeren 
abiafti,  wbo  tabs  fliair  tHlaa  from  Uia  aana  prindpd  rirers, 
and  till  18.54  recognised  tho  Bupremacy  of  Boni  The  in- 
habitaatA  »p«ak  a  dijtinct  language.  T}ioso  on  tha  coast 
are  nominal  Mahometans,  thase  inland  are  still  pagan.  They 
are  active  traders,  and  take  voyages  to  Java,  Banccolen, 
Malacca,  Singapore,  and  Manilla.  Tofadja,  wbidi  lies 
further  inland,  ia  poaseased  by  a  wild  pagan  race,  who 
keep  themselyes  spart  from  aU  intercourse,  and  are  gener- 
ally rcuvit  led  as  tho  original  inhabitantn      ilic  i.-d  md. 

Celebes  was  first  discovered  by  the  Portuguese  in  the 
aailf  part  of  the  16th  -century,  the  anot  &tft  aMifned 
by  aoBW  antboritifla  being  1512.  Tba  nama  doca  not 
appear  to  be  of  natlva  origin,  and  Uia  plural  form  is 
probably  duo  to  tho  belief  that  the  different  peninsulat 
were  BO  many  separate  islandsi  At  the  time  of  tho 
Pbrtugucso  discover}-,  the  Macassars  were  the  most  powerful 
paopla  is  tha  ialand,  baviag  ancceesfully  dafandMl  tham* 
ailna  agairat  tba  Ufig  of  tihe  Mobeeaa  and  flw  aaltaa  of 
Temate.  In  1609  the  T!nc!iih  attempted  to  gain  a 
footing.  At  what  time  Uie  Dutch  first  arrivad  is  not 
c '  r'amly  known,  but  it  vtM  Tery  probably  in  the  end  of 
the  16th  or  beginning  of  the  17th  oentuiy,  ainea  in  1607 


Aay  lomed  a  oonnection  with  Macaaaar.  Tn  the  year 
1611  tta  Dstcb  Eaat  Indian  Oomianj  •Uaioad  tbc 
moDopolf  of  tn^j  on  tta  Island  of  'Btrtea ;  and  In  1618 

an  in-iirrrrtion  in  Macassar  gave  them  an  opportunity  of 
obtainir.g  !i  definite  establi.shmcnt  there.  In  16(iO  the 
kint^do:!!  was  Ijnally  .rubju^'utod  by  Van  Dam  and  Truit- 
man,  with  a  fleet  of  33  ships  and  a  forca  of  2700  hmd. 
In  1666  the  war  broke  out  anew  ;  bol  it  waa  btongbt  to 
an  end  by  Spee-man  in  th<>  following  year,  and  tho  treaty 
of  Bonga  or  P.iiLga  v,  ;ls  ulgned,  by  which  the  Dutch  were 
rect^air'  il  iL',  jirtitf'rttinj  and  mediators  of  the  different 
stat«it  who  were  p^ri  i  n.'t  to  the  treaty.  In  1683  tho  north* 
eastern  part  of  the  iiiiand  was  conquered  by  Robert 
Paddenban^  aad  placed  nndar  tba  command  of  tba 
goremor  of  dia  VolttoeaiiL  In  1766  •  fort  ma  oroeted  at 
Mcnado.  The  kingdom  of  Boni  waa  successfully  rit  tacked 
by  Van  Oeen  in  1824,  and  in  August  of  that  year  the 
Bonga  treaty  was  renewed  in  a  greatly  modified  form. 
Since  then  the  principal  miUtaij  event  ia  tba  Boni  inanr> 
rection,  wUdl  waa  qoeQed  in  1806.  WHih  tha  eseeptioB 
of  Manado,  the  Dutch  aettlementn  in  Cf'lebes  have  not 
been  financially  snoceasfnl;  but  as  the  resources  of  the 
country  fin'  dcvrioped  ii  iril^  dfmbtliMi,  baoBma  *  vaijr 
▼aloable  possession. 

bYcdi*s  iroofdmiodtMiiifMMMMJiiMfhsNwm 

'M  •ztenrive  UbHogrttphy  el  Odebas  di»wn  tip  by  R.  C.  Uillica. 
B«rid#»  tic  well -known  votks  of  Talentyn,  Stavorinoa,  Baffles,  sad 

Crawfurd.  it  will  be  «aflici«ot  to  mention  Van  den  Bq«c1i,  Sttlerland' 
Kh*  Btrtttinftn  in  Atta,  tc.,  1818;  A'incent,  "  Noticp  .«ir  l  Ule  d» 
Crlebpa,"  in  Joum..  drt  royals,  1826  ;  OUvier't  JUiun,  1834  ; 
Reinwardt'a  Keit  naar  hrl  Oottrl-.jk  gtdttlU  van  dm  Ned.' JtrAiptl. 
i»  1821, 1868  i  Van  dw  Hart,  Jteiif  ronJ<m  JU  Rlamd  Cflehtt,  1  SftS  ; 
8«inael  WUta,  Account  of  iht  last  rebellion  at  J/at.xitar,  1087  ; 
StabauToll't  Translaticin  o/ Ilutury  nfth/  litand  of  Ctltbfs,  iii  ifr  A 
Blok,  Gov.  of  Macanar,  1817  ;  Cajit.  B  Mundy,  SarraHt  f  cf  Exirtt 
in  Borneo  and  CeliUt,  1S<9;  Fii  niil.iiiriir,  Codt  ^["r\t^mt  c'n 
Royaumtt  Manakattar  ft  A'Uf-  i.  1-4'  ;  Wallace,  Malay  jir->,i. 
ptiage,  1889;  fiickmore,  £ajt  /ruiian  jtrchiptlag«,  la&ii  ;  Vctii's 
An  JfmUriandteh  rtinfftr  m  Zuid  CtUbe*.  1876;  Riedel'i  J/et 
Undtdkaf  Botool,  Jfaord  StUbu,  1872 ;  tbe  lams  writer's  "  Dis 
kndM^aftoi  Holwldck  Uasaiek"  la  tbs  JMMbr.  /tr  JOk' 
itohftt,  1871;  BeecBifls  "▼lMMe''lB  Oulde  Cora's  Oonm  for 
isri-fl.  (H,  A.  W.) 

CELpRY  (Apium  grawdent),  a  biennis  plant  belong- 
ing to  the  Natural  Order  Umbflli/erce,  which,  in  ita  native 
ooBditioBy  ia  bnoim  in  England  as  smaUage.  In  its  wild 
elate  it  b  eommon  by  tbe  ndea  of  ditchee  and  in  marshy 
placas,  wpeciallv  near  tfio  m'.i,  j;ri iflucing  a  furrowed  stalk 
aud  wedgo^ha^d  lattvca,  the  whole  plant  having  a  coarse, 
rank  taste,  and  a  peculiar  smell  By  cultivation  and 
hlaaching  tba  atalka  kaa  tbeir  aotid  qnalitiaa  and  aaaona 
tba  madaweetiab  aiematfa  taate  peenliar  to  eeleiyaaa 
finlrtd  plant  The  planta  are  raiaed  from  seed,  sown  cither 
in  h^t  ^d  or  ia  tbe  open  garden,  according  to  the 
season  of  the  year,  and  after  one  or  two  thinnings  out  and 
transplantingB.  tbej  an,  on  attaining  *  beigbt  of  6  or  8 
inches,  planted  oat  in  deep  trendhea  for  oonveaitnea  of 
blAnching,  which  is  effected  by  earthing  up  and  bo  excluding 
the  sterna  from  the  influence  of  li^'lit.  A  large  number  of 
varieties  arc  c-dltivatod  by  gardeners,  which  are  ranged 
under  two  classea,  white  and  red, — the  white  varieties  bdog 

Snerally  the  best  flavonrad,  and  moat  crisp  and  tender. 
I  ft  aalad  ^ant,  celery,  especially  if  at  all  "stringy,"  ia 
difieidt  of  digeataon,  but  it  poaaeaaea  Taluable  diuretic 
TirC'f'Crties.  BLdh  lilaiic^ji  and  green  it  is  stewed  and  used 
in  fioupe,  the  seeds  aim)  being  used  as  a  flaTOUiiog 
ingredient  In  tha  south  of  Europe  celery  ia  laldoB 
bbMKbed,  but  is  much  naed  in  ita  natond  condition. 

CWMwia  a  variety  of  eelery  ealtivated  mm  eo  aeeoont 
of  its  roots  than  fur  tho  stalks,  although  both  are  edibla 
and  are  used  for  aalada  and  in  soups.  It  is  chiefly  grown 
in  the  north  of  Bamfai,  and  ia  not  ia  mndi  nqaeat  in 
Qreat  Britain. 
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CILE9TIKE,  tho  luune  of  five  fOfm. 
Cn  wiiwi  L  m»  >  Ramny  and  la  wppMtd  to  IwTe  been 
ft  aair  rdativ*  of  tha  Emperor  TauntiniaiL  Vftrioiu 

portLoua  of  the  liturgy  are  attributed  to  him,  but  without 
anj  c«7taintjr  on  the  subject.  Ha  beld  tho  Coancii  of 
Ephcsua  in  which  the  Nestoriaos  were  condemned,  in 
43L  four  lettem  written  by  him  on  thnfc  ooMiion^  dated 
en  ef  tliem  lOfh  IfavA  431,  together  with  a  few  others, 
to  the  Afncan  bishopi,  to  those  of  Illyria,  of  Thessalouica, 
aod  of  Narbooae,  are  extant  in  retranslatioaa  frum  tha 
Greek,  the  Latin  origioaU  having  been  lost  He  actively 
peweeated  the  Pelefjiatta,  and  wee  nelons  for  Homaa 
oithedo^.   He  aoBl  Phlkdia^  •  Cheek,  to  Seotbnd,  «od 

Patriciua  (St  Patrick^  to  Ireland.  Ho  raged  against  tha 
KovfttLia*  in  Rome,  icnprisoniiig  their  biahu*',  and  forbid- 
diit^  their  worship.  Tie  was  zealoos  in  rofiisiug  to  toluratu 
the  imallfwt  innoratioo  on  tbe  eonstitatioBa  of  his  pre- 
deeaMC%  and  is  reoognind  hj  tlw  dtwvh  w  •  eaint  He 
occupied  tho  seat  of  St  Potter  nir^t  rcnrs  fivo  months  and 
thrtn)  days,  and  died  on  tho  6ih  April  432.  lie  was 
buried  in  tha  cemetery  of  St  PriaciUa  in  tho  Via  Sahxria, 
but  his  body,  sabseaueatly  moved,  lies  now  in  the  Church 
«f  atPnwide. 

was  elected  in  1143,  governed  the  church 
only  five  months  and  thirteen  days,  died  9th  March  1144, 
and  was  buried  at  tho  Laleran.  Hi.i  namu  bad  boon 
Ooido  di  Cattello,  from  the  small  town  of  which  he  was  a 
aative.  He  had  studtei  nnder  Peter  Abelard  The 
anedpal  ac^  of  his  Papacy  waa  the  absolution  of  Louis 
▼n.  of  Franca  at  the  request  of  that  peoiteot  monarch, 
&ad  tbe  romuval  of  tho  interdiofc  mder  whieh  tbst  eenatty 
had^lain  for  three  }  lars. 

~       riNB  III.,  Gbcinto  Bobauo  Oraini,  of  that  BoUe 
elected  Pope  30th  March  1 191,  being  then  only  a 
deama,  raeeived  prieirt'e  orden  on  the  13th  of  April,  ruled 

the  church  six  years,  niae  months,  and  nine  days  (thou^'h 
believed  to  bavo  been  nmoty  when  elected),  died  Stb 
Janoary  1 198,  and  was  buried  at  the  Lateran.  He  crowned 
tha  JBmpeior  Heniy  VL  oa  the  day  after  hia  election  with 
a  aarMBonial  symbeUiiiig  Ua  alwalBtB  eupremacy,  as 
described  by  Roger  Hovcden,  who  is  believed  (more 
re&K>Qably  as  it  would  teem)  by  barontu4,  but  discredited 
by  Natalia  Alexander.  He  eabeequtntly  excommunicated 
earn*  Henry  for  wrungfdljr  keeping  Richard  of  EuKlaad 
in  piiaoa.   la  llM  he  cooSmied  the  alatatee  of  the 

Teutonic  Order  of  KnighU.  He  would  have  resigned  tho 
Papacy,  and  recommended  a  aucceaaor  shortly  before  his 
death,  but  waa  not  suffered  to  do  so  by  tha  cardinals. 

CaLSsTunt  lY.,  Ckidffej  Cestij^ni  of  Milan,  a  nephew 
of  Urhaa  III.,  bMema  a  monk  at  Haoteeombe  in  Savoy, 
thare  •xrn'p.  i  history  of  Scotland,  and  was  elected  Pope  by 
seven  cardmals  ualy,  in  tho  midiit  of  troubles  caused  by  the 
vicinity  and  violence  of  the  Emperor  Frederick  EL,  on  tbe 
22d  September  124 1.  He  ocenpied  the  throne  only  aeren- 
teen  daye,  died,  before  coneeeration,  oo  tiie  8th  Oetober 
1241,  and  was  buried  at  the  Vatican. 

Cbi-bstixk  V.  was  known  before  his  ekction  as  Peter  di 
Mpronek  Borri  in  1*215,  tho  son  of  a  peasant  in  the 
Neapolitan  district,  named  Angelano,  he  became  a 
Benedictine  meofc  it  Feifoli  in  the  dioeese  of  Beneveato 
when  he  was  seventeen.  He  showckl  from  tho  fir.^t  nt; 
extraordinary  disposition  to  ascetiei.sm  and  .solitude,  and 
in  ll.'39  rclirod  to  a  solitary  cavern  ou  tho  mountain 
Morone,  whence  his  namo.  Five  years  later  he  left  this 
Wtieit,  and  betook  himself,  with  two  companiona,  to  a 
similar  «ava  on  the  Mooataia  of  Msjella  in  the  Abruzzi, 
where  he  lired  es  strletly  ea  was  possible  according  to  the 
example  of  St  John  tho  Baptist.  Terrible  accounts  are 
nvea  of  the  severity  of  hia  penitential  practicea  While 
S-^-  -       -tuant  ha  fouHM.  ia  1S44.  tha  oidar  eab- 


soqucutly  called  after  him  Coleatinea.  (See  Oklzstinks.) 
The  'Mu«^«»»*»T  nastmhlBii  at  Perqgia  after  the  death  of 
Niehotee  IT.,  and  after  long  diseeneioBe  and  dUBoohiee 

agreed  as  a  means  of  escaping  from  them  to  elect  the  hermit 
Pietro  di  Morone.  When  sent  for  he  ubiitiuat4ily  refuiied  to 
accept  the  Papacy,  and  even,  aa  Petrarch  says,'  attempted 
flight,  till  he  was  at  length  persuaded  by  a  deputation  of 
earffinels  aoeompanied  by  the  kings  of  Naplmead  Hungary. 
Elected  7th  July  1294,  he  was  crowned  in  tho  city  of  Aquilii 
in  the  Abruzzi,  2^th  August  He  issued  two  decrees, — oua 
confirming  that  of  Qregoiy  X.,  which  orders  tbe  shutting  ui 
the  cardinale  in  oooclave ;  the  aeeond  declaring  the  right 
of  any  Pope  to  ab«Beate  tin  fmpusj, — a  ri^t  he,  at  the  ead 
if  fiva  months  and  eight  days,  proceeded  himself  to  exercise 
at  Naples  on  the  13th  December  l2'Ji.  Ho  did  one  other 
thing  which  may  be  noted,  because  it  seems  to  be  the  only 
inetaaoe  known  to  the  ^itroh  in  which  wuh  a  thing 
ocCTured.  He  empowered  oca  Fniide  of  Apt,  a  FianeiaeaB 
friar,  to  confer  priest's  orders  on  Lodovico,  son  of  CharJps, 
kii.t^  of  Sicily, — a  fart  which  seems  to  have  escai>cd  tho 
notice  of  Bingham,  who  »a)-s  that  such  a  thing  was  never 
done.*  In  the  formal  instrument  of  his  renunciation  he 
recites  u  the  eaneee  moving  him  to  the  etep^  '*  the  deeire 
for  humility,  for  a  purer  life,  for  a  stainless  conscience,  the 
doficicneies  of  his  own  jihysical  strength,  his  ignorance,  the 
perverseness  of  tho  people,  his  longing  for  tho  tranquillity 
of  his  former  life ; "  and  having  divested  himself  of  every 
outward  ^mhol  of  dignity,  he  retired  to  his  aid  solittld*, 
He  was  not  allowed  to  remain  there,  however.  His 
successor,  B<miface  YIIL,  sent  for  him,  and  finally,  despite 
dos{<cruto  attemj)ts  of  tho  late  Popo  to  escape,  got  him  into 
hia  hands,  and  imprisoned  him  in  the  ctistlo  of  Fumone 
neir  Ferentino  in  Campagna,  where,  after  languishing  for 
ten  months  in  that  infected  air,  he  died  on  the  19th  May 
1296.  He  waa  buried  at  Ferentino,  but  his  body  wu 
subsequently  removed  to  Aquila.  Many  Dantoscan  com- 
mentators and  scholars  have  thought  that  tho  poet 
stigmatized  Celestine  V.  in  the  enigmatical  verse  wLich 
speaka  of  him  **Qm  feee  per  viltftte  il  gran  rifiato."  *  Recent 
opinioa  on  the  point  more  reaaonably  reieela  fliia  interpre- 
tation. Celestine  V.,  like  the  finfe  of  the  Bifflie,  il  TCCOg* 
nixed  by  tha  chnrch  as  a  saint. 

CELESTINES,  a  branch  of  the  great  Benedictine 
monaetie  order.  At  the  foondatioa  of  tho  new  mle^  thej 
were  eeSed  Hermlti  of  8t  Damiano^  or  Moronitei  (or 
Murronitos),  and  did  not  assume  the  appellation  of  Celes- 
tiaes  till  after  the  election  of  their  founder  to  tbe  Papacy 
as  Celestine  V.  The  fame  of  the  holy  life  and  the 
aoiteiitiei  praetiiad  hj  that  MiaUjr  hermit  (es  notteed  above) 
in  hb  loHtude  on  the  Meunteia  of  VejeUia,  near  Snlmooa, 
attracted  many  visitors,  several  of  whom  were  moved  to 
remain  and  share  his  mode  of  life.  They  built,  therefore 
a  small  convent  on  the  spot  inhabited  by  the  holy  hermit, 
which  very  shortly  became  too  small  for  the  accomiaodatioo 
of  Ihoae  who  thronged  tfiicher  to  ahare  flieir  life  of  priT»> 
tion.s.  Peter  of  Morone,  their  founder,  therefore  built  a 
number  of  othsr  small  omturi^  iu  that  neighbourhood. 
This  happened  about  the  year  1254.  A  new  religions 
commani^  wai  thai  fonaed,  and  Peter  of  Morone  gave 
them  a  tolo  formed  in  aeeordaaee  with  hie  own  praetieee. 
In  1264  the  new  institution  ttis  npprovod  by  Urban  TV. 
But  the  founder,  having  beard  that  it  was  probable  that 
Pope  Gregory  X.,  then  holding  a  council  at  Lyons,  would 
auppreae  idl  eueh  new  orders  aa  bad  been  founded  since  the 
Lateiao  OiiUMil«  having  commanded  that  such  instituthne 
shoald  noi  he  f  arfhw  multiplied,  betook  himielf  to  lyaoMf 
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•ad  tlioro  succeeded  in  pennading  Qregory  to  approve  his 
MV  Md«r,  wiutitatiM  it  •  bmneh  of  tht  fienedktinea, 
with  « tub  band  on  tbt  of  Bk  Buadlok,  hoik  adding  to  it 

flUUiy  ad'iitinni!  &eTcritie«  nnd  priyatioas.  Oregory  further 
took  it  uiidcr  ihe  Papal  prutectioa,  assured  loit  the  pc»srs- 
eion  of  all  property  it  might  acquire,  Jiiid  endowed  it  with 
that  great  and  constant,  hot  moat  pernicious  and  fatal, 
object  of  the  ambition  of  all  monastio  orders,  mmptkm 
from  the  aathority  of  the  oTxUnary.  Kothing  mora  vas 
needed  to  ensnre  the  rajiid  spread  of  the  new  anocbtion ; 
and  Petor  thu  L  rmit  of  Mi  runo  li.t  d  to  ace  himself 
*'  Saperior-Gcacrul '  of  thirtjr-siz  monasteri<t8  and  more  than 
six  hondred  monka  Peter,  howerw,  onuiot  be  accused  of 
arobitioB  or  tlM  Inil  of  powar  whoa  •  monastio  aaparior, 
any  more  <1iab  wbea  he  Intitted  oa  diresting  himadf  of  the 
Papacy,  to  which  ho  was  subeeqnentlj  raised.  Aa  soon 
as  he  had  seen  hut  new  order  thos  consolidated  he  gave  up 
lh»goiTMBBlMlt  of  ife  to  a  oartaia  Bobert,  and  retired  once 
■gftia  to  a  ilill  man  remote  MlitodA  to  giro  biaiMU  ap 
Bum  ontinly  to  idlitaty  pemtae*  aad  prayer,  flhortij 
afterwards,  in  a  chapter  of  the  order  held  in  129?,  th: 
original  monastery  of  MajeUa  being  judged  to  bo  too 
desolate  and  exposed  to  too  rigorous  a  climate,  it  was 
daddad  thai  tha  OHioaateiy  whldh  had  baaa  fonndad  ia 
Babnaaa  afaoaU  ba  <ha  haadqoaitan  of  tha  oidar  aad 
the  residence  of  the  Oeneral^upcrior,  as  it  has  continued 
to  bo  to  the  present  day.  The  next  year  P4.tt:r  the  hermit 
of  MoroDO,  having  been,  despite  his  reluctance,  elected  Pope 
by  the  name  of  Celeatine  ¥.,  the  order  h«  had  founded 
took  the  name  of  OeleeUnea  The  hanait  Pbpa  foaad  tiaia 
in  the  few  short  months  of  his  Papacy  to  confirm  the  mlo 
of  the  order,  which  he  had  himnclf  composed,  and  to  confer 
0:1  Ihu  society  a  variety  of  special  graces  and  privileges.  In 
the  only  oreatiun  of  cardinals  promoted  by  him,  among  the 
twelra  raised  to  the  purple,  there  were  two  monke  of  his 
nder.  fla  found  time  also  to  Tisit  personally  the  great 
Benedietina  monastery  on  Uoote  Casino,  where  he  sno- 
ceeded  in  perauoding  the  monks  to  accept  h'u  more  rigorous 
nile.  Ho  sent  Mty  monks  of  his  order  to  introduce  it, 
who  remained,  however,  for  only  a  few  months. 

After  the  death  of  the  fonndor  the  order  was  favoured 
aad  privileged  by  Bena^l  XL,  and  rapidly  spread  through 
Italy,  Germany,  Flanders,  and  Prance,  where  they  wero 
received  by  Philip  the  Fair  in  1300.  Subsequently  the 
French  Celestines,  with  the  consent  of  the  Italian  superiors 
of  the  order,  aad  of  1^  MartiB  T.  ia  1427.  obtaioad 
tha  privilege  of  aiahiag  ww  ooaatltotiDea  for  waniadvaa, 
which  they  did  in  the  17th  oentnry  in  a  scries  of  regula- 
tions accepted  by  the  provincial  chapter  in  1667.  At  that 
time  the  French  congregation  of  the  order  was  compoaed 
of  twenty-one  monasteries,  tha  head  of  which  waa  that 
of  Paris,  and  was  governed  by  aPkwvfneMl  with  tho  aathority 
of  General  Paul  T.  wasi  a  notable  benefactor  of  the  order. 
But  ia  oooeequcnco  of  later  political  changes  and  events  the 
Older  has  been  di&solTcd. 

Aooording  to  thsir  special  aoaatitBtiona  tha  Oelaatincs 
wora  hooad  to  aay  nallaa  hi  tin  dioir  at  two  o^dooik  ia  the 
morning,  and  always  to  abstain  from  eating  meat,  save  in 
illness.  The  specialities  of  their  rule  with  regard  to  fasting 
would  bo  long  and  tedious  to  recount  It  cannot  he  said 
that  they  are  .i^ore  severe  than  those  of  sundry  other  con- 
gregations, though  much  more  so  than  ia  required  by  the 
oldBaaadictine  rule.  But  ia  reading  their  minute  directions 
for  dlTaia  degrees  of  abstinence  on  various  days,  it  is 
impossfblato  avoid  being  struck  by  the  conviction  that  the 
great  object  of  the  framers  of  these  rules,  beyond  the  g«n«r<il 
parpose  of  ensuring  an  ascetic  mode  of  life,  was  to  create 
a  apaotaliqr,  to  aiaka  a  <^«^H^y*^^^^^  difbiaaoa  batvaaa 
what  "on"  ordar  torn  aad  vfal  atiuta  da 

Tha  Oalaatta««OM  a  white  vooOaa  eaasqak  hovad  with 


a  linen  band,  and  a  leathern  girdle  of  the  same  colour,  with 
a  aoapalaiy  onattachad  to  tna  bodj  of  dia  dnaa,  aad  a 
blaak  hood.   It  waa  wA  pannlttad  tc  them  to  wear  wj 

shirt  safe  of  F.-:r  ■?  Their  drcti  m  r-hiirt  w-^^  very  like 
Uiat  of  the  CisUfcL^na.  Bu*.  't  hi  ti  jJui-ju  in  liio  order 
that  in  the  time  of  the  fo-mder  t(  ^  urn  «  coarso  brown 
doth.  Tha  church  end  monastery  of  itetro  in  Montorio 
origiaally  bdoogad  to  the  Celestines  la  Borne ;  bat  they 
were  turned  out  of  ic  by  Slxtus  iV.  to  make  way  foe 
Franciscans,  receiving  from  the  Pope  io  exchanga  tha 
Church  of  St  Enaabias  irith  tha.  a^Jaoaat  uaaiioa  lar  a 
monastery. 

order  of  Celestines  has  had  !t«  specUl  hUlori&n!,  n  IWquet, 
anthor  of  a  kUtory  of  the  CclMtinee  o(  FrMce  (ParU,  1719),  and  In 
the  great  ooUactlon  ot  the  BoUaadiats,  voL  iU. ,  under  tba  aiontlr 

of  M«jr.  B«t  the  ordfT  does  not  seem  to  hivd  beoa  fruitful  of  men 
of  much  mark  ;  nor  1im  it  ever  ii'.t«ln<xi  in  tlin  aiinaU  of  Europe-, 
or  oven  of  the  eharch,  a  poaiUon  fit  eucL  iiajiort^ncc  u  moat  cf  it* 
fitil  •ocjfitiee  have  raacheJ. 

CELIBACY  ia  tha  cooditioQ  of  thoaa  who  are  living  a 
dngia  lifei  Tha  word  ia  darrrad  fram  eaf<6a^  wUdi  aiaaaiy 

n  t  ncrc  .1  ia  very  commonly  supposed,  a  bachelor, 

but  uno  wlio  iias  no  existing  wife,  whether  he  be  a  bachelor 
or  a  widower.  (For  authorities  on  this  point,  see  Facdolati, 
r«<MH  LatmUaiU  Zearieoa.)  Sealigar  and  Voaa  dariva  tha 
wwl  from  motf^,  a  had,  aad  Xefintv  to  Icava  fioaia  aion 
fanciful  f(vmoln.Ti»»«,  imagining  that  cate-ltlo&As  a  ethtliai 
life,  hiivo  sug^uJtiud  a  derivatiou  itomeaium.    The  word  is 

somctimoB  written  <xtUi>$,  bol  tho  hotUr  aathodciaa  an  ta 
favour  of  the  diphthong  <r. 

From  tha  remotest  times,  those  who  have  given  theii 
attention  to  the  study  of  the  conditions  of  human  life  io 
this  world  have  deemed  the  married  state  to  be  a  better 
thing  both  for  the  individual  and  the  society  to  which  he 
belongs  than  celibacy  j  while  from  an  equally  eariy  period 
those  who  have  profesaad  to  aadairtaud  toaa^  destitute  in 
a  future  world,  and  tha  awat  proper  means  of  preparing  foi 
them,  have,  though  in  no  wise  eondemning  mar.iage,  aoa* 
ceived  that  celibacy  is  the  better,  purer,  nobler,  and  higher 
condition  of  life.  Lawgiven,  sofiiolrgiito,  atateamwi, 
philoaophan^  and  physiologists  have  bald  tha  fonaarviavj 

^S^^VO^^fl^^  4000^3^^^  ^pfflAtt^^  tib^^  Iftltt^l^ 

Tha  kwgivaraof  variona  conntriai  aad  agaa  haro  atrivaa 

to  discourage  celibacy,  as  far  as  it  was  in  the  power  of  law 
to  do  so.  The  mention  by  Dionysius  of  HaUcamassns  of 
an  ancient  laV  hj  irhich  all  persons  of  mature  age  were 
obliged  to  aian7,  aiagr  ba  dtad.  Uora  aathaatia  ii  the 
Bomaa  hw  of  tha  tima  of  AagasCui  kaewa  aa  tha  Z«r 

^tifui  dt  mariiandit  Ordtnibut.  It  was  afterwards  called 
fapia  Foppeta,  or  Julia  Fapia,  from  some  new  saactionr 
and  amendments  under  the  oonaols  Fapius  and  Poppssus. 
Kodaia  logiaUtion  haa  with  iaicraaatid  wUdom  ahntak  iraai 
aodi  duaet  attempts  to  eoerea  thoae  subjected  to  it  Bat 
various  provisions  have  in  many  European  countries  been 
enacted  or  proposed  with  the  view  of  Xavouriug  the  prcTol- 
ence  of  marriage^ 

Any  eadeavonr  to  gira  a  aatiafaetoiy  acooaat  of  th« 
inveatigationa  of  physiologiata,  aa  baaiii^  oa  thta  anhjoet 
would  load  ua  too  far  afield  into  the  discasgion  of  topics 
which  fall  more  conveniently  and  appropriately  under  other 
headings.  But  it  appears  from  recent  statistics  that 
married  persons, — women  in  a  conaidanbla  but  men  in  a 
much  greater  degree, — have  at  all  paiioda  of  lifa  a  gioalcr 
probafaiiity  of  living  than  the  single. 

The  ideas  which,  in  the  abeenoe  01  or  in  opposition  to 
the  deductions  of  social  philosophers  and  legislators,  have 
found  expression  in  the  religious  or  ecclesiastical  obaerv* 
ances  and  theories  of  various  agee  and  creeds,  require  and 
ara  fitted  to  ba  tnatad,  thoagh  aith  tha  atmoat  toevi^, 
ia  a  aonawhat  SMra  Ualoiical  manaan  Bwaaobra^  ia  Ua 
mMr$  CHrjfar  ifa  UmUhtimM,      viL  capk  ^  ibona 
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timi  it  wat  &  pravaieat  opinioD  among  the  earliest  Chriatia&s 
that  if  Adun  had  oot  fallen  hy  duobedienM^  h»  woald 
hM.'w  Un&  iot  vw  in  •  iteto  U  viigin  pori^,  and  Ihat  a 
rmem  of  rinlen  beings  ^mld  btre  peopUd  Amdiae, 

produced  by  some  less  otjectionable  means  thao  the  union 
of  the  first  pair  of  mortal:;.  Marriage  was  cooaideined  bj 
them  as  a  conseqileQco  of  the  Fall,  the  brand  of  the  imper- 
fection U  had  entailed,  and  »  tolerated  admisaion  of  an 
impure  and  nnfnl  natare.  To  abstain  from  it,  therefore, 
—as  tho  triumph  of  Banctity  and  at  the  same  time  tho  proof 
end  the  moaoa  of  spiritual  perfection.  The  earliest 
aapiranta  to  thu  perfeetioo  UDong  the  ChristiaBs  were  not 

ecclosia«*:ri  n:i  such,  but  hnrmit?;  nrA  sinehoritoa,  who 
adopted  tiiis  among  other  inca:ij  ul  atUuung  to  recogniredly 
dxceptional  sanctity.  It  is  not  true,  as  La  often  stated,  that 
the  official  eqpoaiton  of  Bomaaiat  theoloMjaod  eoelMiaatieal 
hwaMJnlaiii  Aat  a  toit  of  p«p«(aal  eaEliMfwaa  nqtiirad 
as  a  O3ndition  of  ordination  in  the  earliest  ages  of  the 
charch.  It  in  fully  admitted  bj  them  that,  "although 
is  preferable  to  aatritooojr,  the  divine  law  does 
it  nsoiMMiy  lof  A*  neap^  of  hofar  orders,  or 
forlnd  flftiertlieoiAnation  of  nBiried  man  or  woiiBamage 
of  ihoMs  already  in  orders."  In  fact  it  would  be inpoasible 
to  maintain  the  lOTena  without  denying  the  trvthjof  many 
porUoiM  of  oceladMriwl  history,  which  tbo  dnuch  cannot 
afford  to  spare,  as  to  the  conduct  and  lives  of  many  of  the 
early  bishops,  oonfessois,  and  martyrs,  and  without  running 
very  serioud  risk  of  damaging  tho  favourite  olailU  of  ilia 
chorch  to  uninterrupted  apoetdical  adcoeaaioD. 

It  ma  proposed  intbaaaeaodOoiiiidl  cf  OurChage  (251) 
that  celibacy  n:ld  be  roquirod  in  candidates  for  the 
pcitutthood ;  but  it  cannot  be  pretended  that  even  from 
that  time  it  was  always  considered  neoaaaij.  Moroni 
(JKeL  Storic9  Stdtt.,  toL  ii.  p.  58)  makes  a  vtij  vneh 
modified  statement  s-^" As  n^gards  the  oaage  and  hwa  of  die 
church,"  Vn  lys,  "  it  has  never  been  permitted  to  priests  or 
to  bishops  to  take  wives,  when  they  had  d4dand  at  the 
time  of  their  ordination  that  they  woold  *pamefare  in 
celibacy."  It  must  be  obeerved,  however,  with  regard  to 
the  citations  of  the  coses  of  bishope  and  priests  of  the  terly 
Greek  Church,  that  Romanist  eccleaiaatical  writers  havo 
never  pretended  that  the  practice  of  the  Greek  Church  was 
nol  mnchmoielaz  in  this  respect  than  that  of  the  Latin  or 

Westorn  fimrrh.  The  difference  V  'v.crn  tho  discipline  of 
the  one.  stud  the  other  was  this,  la  lliu  Greek  Church  iiu 
objection  was  uiado  to  tho  ordination  of  married  men 
poipoaiqg  to  coatiooe  living  with  their  wive^  if  theae 
nifw  vara  thtir  lint  wivea,  and  had  )iot  beloi*  tiuir 
■larriage  been  widows ;  whereas,  as  is  claimed  by  Romanist 
writers,  in  the  Latin  Church  neither  priests'  nor  bishops' 
flriaia  were  ever  conferred  on  maniad  men  without  re- 
fobing  Icon  them  and  from  their  wiTaa  ladpnMal  consent, 
and  a  solemn  promise,  tbat  they  woold  an  separately 
during;  I'll;  remainder  of  their  lives.  As  regards  bishop*, 
however,  the  practice  in  the  Greek  Church  was  the  same 
la  in  lha  Latin.  The  decrees  of  various  oonncik,  how- 
arer,  show  that  the  practice  of  tho  Greek  Church  in  this 
lopect  was  by  no  means  settled  and  uniform.  That  of 
/Vncyra  in  313  permitted  marriage  only  to  «uch  deacons 
as  had  protested  against  accepting  the  obligation  of 
celiiiaey  at  the  time  of  their  ordination.  The  Oooaefl  of 
Nice  thonght  that  tho  p.r.cicrt  tradition  of  tho  church 
should  bo  rc-establi.Hhcd  in  conformity  with  the  26th 
apostolical  canon,  which  permitted  marriage  only  to  those 
who  lield  the  ofiice  of  readers  or  chasten  in  the  chnrehca. 

The  principal  Papal  deoaca  wbidi  bare  been  fasosd  by 
the  popcB  on  the  Hubjpct  of  sacerdotal  celibacy  are  the 
following.  It  ia  said  tbat  Calixtua  I.,  who  was  elected  in 
331,  renewed  a  constitution  forbidding  the  marriage  of 
It  is  mid,  too,  that  Locioa  I,  elected  in  805,  re- 


enacted  the  same  prohibitiun.  We  do  not,  however,  reach 
any  certainty  on  the  subject  till  we  oomo  to  the  Council  of 
Elfin,  the  fint  of  thoaa  on  matten  of  discij^ioa  tha 
deeraaa  df  wbieh  are  aslant  It  ia  doubtful  whether  this 
council  was  held  in  the  year  300  or  313.  The  thirty  third 
and  thirty-sixth  canons  of  this  council  command  bi^haps, 
priests,  deacons,  and  anbdeaoona  to  live  apart  from  their 
wives.  The  council  fturther  prohibited  ecdeaiastiu  from 
having'  any  female  in  their  houses  save  a  sister  or  a 
daugbti  r,  K[jd  those  only  when  virgins,  who  had  consecrated 
their  virginity  to  God.  The eodestasttoal  writers  maintain 
that  theee  aenatitittioiia  wen  bnt  the  confirmation  by 
authoritative  sanction  of  the  practice  which  had  been 
immcmorially  obaorvod,  rather  an  an  apostolio  tradition 
than  a  positive  command.  From  that  time  to  the  time  of 
On^ry  YIL  (tha  gnat  Hildabnnd,  elected  1073),  a 
asiiaa  of  popes  issaed  dqewss  eonttaBiUng  bishops,  pricsta, 
and  deacons  to  observe  celibacy.  But  all  of  them  are 
couched  in  taroia,  and  put  forth  tmder  drcumstances,  which 
indicate  that  the  regulation  waa  by  no  means  univci*aaU/, 
perhaps  even  it  may  be  said  gen«aUj,  observed.  Gregoiy 
VIL,  in  the  council  held  at  Rome  in  the  Tear  1071,  detsr> 
mined  more  deci  ivuiy  ar.J  \  r  -usly  that,  according  to 
the  saored  canons  and  the  decrees  of  his  predecessore,  no 
ecclesiastic  could  be  a  married  man,  that  the  sacrament  of 
ordination  should  be  conferred  none  except  those  who 
profeascd  perpetual  celibacy,  and  that  no  wived  priest 
should  celebrate  or  even  assist  at  the  ^la.^. 

Upon  the  whole  it  is  elaar  tbat  tha  peteosion  advanced 
by  tna  Gbonih  of  Boma  to  indrt  en  fha  eslibaey  of  its 
clergy  was  at  first  put  forward  tentatively  and  gradually, 
as  a  thing  desirable  and  tending  to  higher  perfection,  rather 
than  as  a  thing  abeolntsfy  Moasaary  ;  that,  like  so  much 
else  in  that  church,  it  waa  an  anoraaelunent  on  Christian 
liberty,  originating  in  a  mystle  Idaa  of  the  grater  purity 
of  a  state  of  celibacy,  which  waa  a  natural  product  of  tho 
working  of  the  human  intellect  in  tho  carlieai  centuries 
of  Chnstian^ty,  and  becamo  fixed  and  consolidated  into 
afigid  law,  as  the  nlen  of  the  church,  and  especially 
Gregory  VIL,  came  to  perceive  that  it  was  a  potent  engine 
of  ecclesiastical  power.  It  is  probable  that  Hildcbrand, 
the  nature  of  whose  intellect  and  temper  was  such  as 
eminently  to  qualify  bim  for  perceiving,  appreciating  at  its 
tn;p  va.].ie,  and  ntilirinp  thp  doctrine  of  the  untirersal 
culibttcy  of  the  clergy,  waa  the  hrst  ruler  of  tho  church 
who  clearly  saw  the  incalculably  enormous  power  which 
this  nia  plaoad  in  tha  hands  of  the  bieratvliy  «•  a  body, 
yaC  moN  notablj  tfum  it  tandad  to  iowaaairtliat  «f  aaeb 
individual  priest  To  this  and  to  this  alone  it  has  been 
and  ia  doe  that  a  Catholic  priest  is  the  citizen  of  no 
oonntij,  and  aaknowledgoi  or  at  least  feels  no  allegiance, 
nnleaa  parbi^  «  nboidiaata  and  aaeondaiy  ooa^  aava 
to  his  ehondi,  and  that  to  bim  bis  order  is  in  tha  plaaa  of 
family  and  country ;  and  the  greatness,  tho  power,  the 
glory,  and  .be  supremacy  of  the  church  constitutea  that 
for  which  the  best  minda  aiDBong  the  priestbiood  labow  and 
live.  But  while  churchmen  were  l>eMmingmon  and  mora 
alive  to  the  vast  importance  of  celibacy  as  a  $inc  qua  non 
of  the  priesthood,  minds  v.  h:i  h  v^v-v.  fitted  to  estimate  that 
institution  with  a  hunger  view  to  its  ultimate  results  and 
consoqnenosa  baeana  at  an  aarty  period  aware  of  its  verit- 
able consequences.  Erasmus,  in  \ik  ir'tb  Kpistle  (lib.  2"^) 
gives  OS  at  once  his  own  and  Augusliues  viewti  of  tho 
subject  in  the  following  remarkable  passago: — "Minun 
vcro  si  proeoa  amana  landat  miptiaa,  dic^oa  castom  ooo> 
jugium  nan  mnllam  nbtan  n  laoda  vtiginitatii,  ^pnm 
Angustinus  pntriaidMrani  po^yfuniam  aaUfonat  amtra 

caelibatui." 

But  when  the  ch^irch  stood  at  the  diverging  of  the  way8» 
fabled  in  tha  apotogoa^andat  tba  CkMinal  of  Ikant  daeidad 
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OQce  aod  for  ever  which  of  the  twu  paths  opcB  bufore  her 
sIm  ibonld  follow,  whether  tliat  of  progreasiire  refonnatioD 
nd  aiMlumtioa,  or  thit  «(  »  mm  m  tmU  oirf  ■on  twr 
pawiiUrow  in  Iwr  old  wtyt  nd  polidM^  tlw  abolitfoii  .of 
the  celibacy  of  the  clergj  waa  diacuaaed  amori^-  <:thrr 
proposed  mcasurea  of  reform,  and  mora  poromptoriiy 
rejected  than  almoat  any  other  auggestion  brought  forward. 
Tha  r'^ntcb  oadentood  too  wall  what  waa  aroand  her,  and 
too  liMsb  wlttt  was  aliaod  of  lier ;  mi  tondeardghtad,  yet 

too  shortsighted  ;  &n<\  ■•^r-tcrmined  to  retain  the  t' rrililo 
engine  of  her  power,  whi^k  loahca  of  her  a  ca^tu,  witn  a 
gulf  between  her  miniatom  and  the  rest  of  humanity. 

CELLINI.  BKNvuruTo  (1500-1069),  waa  bora  at 
Florence,  where  hia  familf,  otigliwll^  liadowtMn  in  tb* 
Yal  d'Ambra,  had  for  three  generations  been  settled.  Hia 
father,  QioTanai  Cellini,  was  a  musician,  and  artificer  of 
moaical  in»trumcnta  ;  he  married  Muria  Lisabetta  Granacci, 
and  eighteuu  yoara  olapeed  before  they  had  any  progeDy. 
The  father  designed  Benvenato  for  the  aame  profession  with 
hiaiMU,  and  oikdnvoaiod  to  thwart  hia  inclination  for 
deaign  and  natal  woile.  When  he  bad  reached  the  age  of 
fifteen,  hia  youthful  predilection  had  become  too  atrong 
to  bo  teaistcd,  and  hui  father  reluctiintly  gave  couaent  to 
hia  becoming  apprentice<l  to  a  guldsmith,  Antonio  di 
Saadxo^  doimmI  Manonc  He  had  oJready  ottnctod  acme 
notiea  ia  hia  ttttivo  pbm^  »lwn,  being  impb'otted  in  a  fray 
with  some  of  hit  companiona,  ha  was  baDished  for  aix 
months  to  Siena.  After  riaiting  Bologna  and  Piaa,  and 
after  twice  resettling  for  a  while  in  Florence,  he  decamped 
to  Bona,  On  Jila  nast  tetum  to  FloreoM^  Itia  violeot 
t«iB|Nr  ftgaitl  omlnoilfld  him  in  a  qnarrd,  which  again  «on- 
pelled  him  to  retreat  in  di=|.ni;fio  to  Kiimo.  TTere  he  pro- 
duced a  vase  for  the  busiiup  oi  Salamanca,  which  inteodoced 
him  to  the  favourable  notice  of  Pope  Clement  VII., —like- 
wise at  a  later  date  one  of  hia  celebn^ed  worka,  the  medallion 
of  Led*  and  the  Swoa ;  be  alao  reverted  tomuaic,  practised 
flute-playing,  and  waa  appointed  one  of  the  l^ojic's  court- 
maaiciana.  .  In  the  attack  upon  Home  by  the  Constable  do 
Bourbon,  which  occurred  immediately  after,  in  1527,  the 
bravery  and  address  of  Cellini  proved  of  signal  service  to 
Uld  pOQtiff ;  if  we  may  believe  hia  own  accounta,  hia  waa 
tho  very  hand  which  Bhot  tho  Boorbon  dead,  and  he  after- 
warda  wonnded  the  Prince  of  Onnge.  Hia  exploita  paved 
the  way  for  a  recunciliatiua  with  the  Florentine  magiatrates, 
and  hia  return  shortly  after  (o  hia  native  place.  Here  he 
aaiidlioiii^  devoted  himaelf  to  the  execution  of  modala,  the 
neal  Umom  of  wbiok  (oioeatod  «  thoft  irtiilo  later)  are 
Horealaa  olid  tiio  1f«Bie«i  lion,  and  Atiaa  aupportlug  the 
Sphere.  From  Florence  he  went  to  the  court  of  tho  duke 
of  Mantua,  aud  thence  again  to  Florence  and  to  Home. 
Here  he  avenged  a  brothar'a  death  by  alajring  the  slayer ; 
aod  ahordy  aftorwaidi  lie  liad  to  floe  to  Naplat  to  ahelter 
bfanadf  frun  Ifao  ooMoquonooi  of  on  affleay  witit «  notary, 
f?er  Benedetto,  whom  he  wounded.  Through  the  influence 
of  Mvural  of  tho  card inala  be  obtaiaed  a  pardon;  and  on 
the  elevation  of  Paul  III.  to  the  pontifical  throne  he  waa 
reinstated  in  his  former  poottion  of  favour,  notwithstanding 
a  fresh  boaiieid»«f  a  ooMMuith  which  he  had  committed 
in  the  interregnum  Once  more  the  plota  of  Pier  Luigi,  a 
natural  son  of  Paul  lit.,  led  to  his  retreat  from  B4>me  to 
Florence  and  Venice,  and  o!ico  more  he  waa  restored  with 
greater  honour  than  Lef&re.  On  returning  from  a  visit  to 
tfao  court  of  Francia  L,  being  now  aged  thirty-seven,  he 
VM  impnaoned  on  a  oIiomo  (apparently  false)  of  having 
embasded  during  the  war  the  gema  of  the  pontifical  tiara ; 
ho  remained  some  while  confined  in  tho  castlo  Of  Sent' 
Angelo,  escaped,  was  recaptured,  and  was  in  daily  expecta- 
tion of  death  on  the  ecaffold.  At  last,  however,  he  waa 
reboaad  at  tho  intwtaMion  of  £i«r  Lnigi^  mih,  and  uf  the 
eavdinal  «f  Fanaia,  to  whooi  &•  pwawHd  •  Cjplaodid  eaf. 


¥oT  a  while  after  thia  ho  wrought  at  the  court  of  Francis 
L  at  Fontainebleau  and  i:i  Pans ;  but  the  intriguea  of  tho 
hiag'o  favoBnt«%  whoot  ho  woold  not  otoop  to  "^iHlhta 
and  oonld  not  vontan  to  donoo  hf  tha  awnd,  aa  ho  had 

silenced  hia  eaemies  at  Rome,  led  him,  after  ^.hc'.it  fivo 
years  of  laborious  and  sumptuous  work,  and  of  coutiuually- 
recnrring  jealousiea  and  violencea,  to  retire  in  d^gust  to 
Fkxonoa^  whara  ha  amploiiad  hia  tima  in  worka  of  ait, 
and  ompaialod  Ua  tompor  in  rivalriaa  nitk  Uw  vamtf- 
natcrcd  sculptor  Baei-io  EandinclIL  Here,  aa  well  aa  in  a 
pruviauii  iiiiiuujce  lu  i'aris,  he  waa  accused  of  groaa  immor- 
ality ;  in  hia  aatobiogiaphy  ho  rather  repels  than  deniea 
tho  ohaige^  bat  ho  oortaiiily  nmIb  it  with  damonatrativo 
and  grotoaqoo  vivad^.  Domg  tiM  war  with  Biana, 
Cellini  waj^  appointed  strmr-'hrri  th".  defences  of  his 
native  city,  ^ad  he  conunusxi  5^11  iliu  admiration  of 
hia  feliow-citizena  by  the  maguificent  works  which  he  pro- 
duced. Ue  died  in  Florence  on  13th  December  1569,  and 
waa  buried  with  great  pomp  in  the  church  of  the  AnnuH 
nata.  Beaidea  the  worka  in  gold  and  aiivor  which  have 
been  alluded  to,  Cellini  executed  several  pieoea  of  sculpture 
I  u  a.  grander  acale.  The  moat  distinguished  of  these  ia 
the  bronze  groap  of  Peraeua  holding  tho  Lead  of  Medusa, 
placed  in  front  of  the  old  Ducal  Palwse  at  Florence,  a  worit 
f  oil  of  the  fin  of  genius  aad  tha  (pandoor  of  a  taniUo  baanty, 
one  of  tho  most  typical  and  oafoiigotlablo  monvinonta  of 
tho  Italian  RcnaiAsance.  The  easting  of  thia  great  work 
gave  CeUini  the  utmoet  trouble  and  anxiety ;  its  oompletioQ 
waa  hailed  with  mpturoua  homage  from  all  parts  of  Italy. 
Not  laaa  charaottriatic  of  tta  aplondidljr  gifted  and  bv^ 
barieally  vntaiBaaUa  author  an  tha  sutobiographied 
memoirs  which  he  compoaed,  beginning  them  in  Florence 
in  1558, — a  production  of  the  utmost  energy,  diroctuoss, 
and  racy  animation,  setting  forth  one  of  tbc  most  aingular 
caraera  in  all  the  annala  of  fine  art.  Mis  amonia  and 
hatreds,  bia  paaaionB  and  ddighta,  hia  love  of  the  sumptnoua 
and  the  oxquiaito  in  art,  hia  self -applause  and  aelfoaacrtion, 
running  now  and  again  into  extravagances  which  it  ia 
impoeaible  to  credit,  and  difficult  to  set  down  as  strictly 
conacioaa  iaiaehooda,  make  this  one  of  the  most  aingulu 
and  faadnalUlg  booka  in  exiatenoo.  H  ere  we  read,  not  oii|;f 
of  the  Btraage  and  varied  advonturea  of  which  we  have  pra> 
sented  a  hasty  akatch,  but  of  the  devout  coraplaoeocy  with 
'Alii  l.  CilUni  could  contemplate  li  i  ilisfacturily  achieved 
homicide  ;  of  the  legion  of  devUa  which  ho  and  a  conjuror 
evoked  in  the  Colc^seum,  after  one  of  hia  not  innumerona 
miatnowa  had  bean  apiiited  awajr  fcom  him  by  bar  moUiar; 
<^  dwuarvdlona  bato  <rf  light  which  ba  foand  aarronndiqg 
hia  head  at  dawn  and  twiOght  after  hia  fioman  imprison- 
ment, luid  his  aupematxiral  visions  and  angelic  protection 
during  that  advataity ;  and  of  his  being  poisoned  on  two 
several  occadoMi.  TIm  autobiographj  baa  baon  tianalatod 
intoEngliahbylhomaaBooeoo.  Callini  ako  wrote  treatisea 
ijji  lie  goldsmith's  art,  on  "culpture,  and  on  design.  Among 
Ilia  worka  of  art  not  ulriiiJy  mf-ntioned,  and  many  of 
which  have  pcriitbcd,  arc  a  colossal  Mara  for  a  fountain  at 
Fontainebleau  and  the  brouxee  of  the  doorway,  coioa  for 
the  Papal  and  Iloretttine  atatea,  a  marble  Christ  in  tha 
Eaoorial  palace,  a  magnificent  button  for  the  pontifical  copo 
of  Clement  Ylf.,  a  Jupiter  in  silver  of  life  sire,  and  a 
bronxe  buat  of  i  Lrji-t.  Altoviti.  (w.  u.  R. ; 

CELSIUS,  Amdebs  (1701-1 744),  a  Swedish  astronomer, 
waa  born  at  Upiala  io  1701.  After  travolliog  in  Oermany, 
England,  Italy,  and  Fianeo,  ho  took  part  in  the  famona 
expedition  which  waa  undertaken  in  1736  by  Manpertuis, 
Clairaut,  Camus,  and  others,  for  the  purpose  of  measuring 
a  degree  of  tite  meridian  in  Lapiaud.  He  became  member 
of  tho  academieo  of  Stockholm  and  Berlin,  and  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  London,  and  waa  ameintod  aoeretaiy  of 
tho  Boyal  Society  of  Upanla.   H«  £m  Ib  hia  nativa  toim 
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in  1744,  leariog  aercral  works  on  BstroB»mic&I  aolijecta, 
inclnding  Ohiervaiiont  on  the  Menturemmt  of  th»  3arth 
(1733),  A  tuur  medial  of  Mtasuring  ih*  Dutanet  of  ike 
Sm»  from  tkt  M^rtk  <1730),  and  a  paper  in  which  ha  tried 
to  allow  thai  the  watera  of  the  oceM  are  decreasing  ia 
Tolurne. 

CELSUS  is  the  first  writer  against  Christiamtj  of 
wlioM  ailjaelioiia  wa  have  any  noocd.   Wm  Idatoty  ia 

involv^ed  in  complete  nn(^e^ta^ot7.    Our  knowledge  of  Hs 
treati&c      derived  from  Origen'a  work  written  against  it. 
We  ahoold  have  ezpoctcd  some  information  from  the 
AlOTandtianlii  ngud  to  the  writar  wboao  book  ha  refutes. 
But  wImb  ««  aiaiBiiw  Origaii%  itetaiMBia  flMafollj,  we 
are  led  to  the  condosioa  that  Origan  knew  nothing  about 
him.    Celsoa's  treatise  had  been  sent  to  him  by  Ambrosius 
with  the  request  that  he  should  grapple  with  its  arguments. 
Origan  had  not  haard  bef  on  of  tlw  work  or  of  tha  anthor. 
Ha  Utogght  that  diriiUaiiify  did  not  reqitfra  a  dafaooe, 
but  to  pTcMO  hia  friend,  and  ^\\\\  tho  \i<\\<*z  of  benefiting 
those  who  were  not  Chriatiaas,  he  set  about  the  tiu?>c 
assigned.    In  the  performance  of  this  task  he  ooul  i  n  t 
help  making  conjectuna  in  regard  to  the  anthor.  He 
«peaks  of  him  in  the  preface  "  as-  long  ago  dead  *  (&  ir.}. 
"We  have  hoard,"  ho  saya  in  another  passage  (L  8),  "  that 
there  were  two  Epicurean  Ceisi,  one  in  the  time  of  Nero 
and  tUi  one  [tha  author]  in  the  time  of  Hadrian  and  after^ 
warils,"    But  lie  could  not  make  up  his  mind  d^fiuitely 
Umt  the  CelsQs,  the  author  of  the  treatise,  was  an  Epicurean. 
He  says  th     Le  is  proved  to  be  an  Epicurean  from  other 
writtnga  (L  8).    Ha  again  and  again  caUa  him  an  Jipicanaa 
fl  10,  SI ;  iL  60).   He  ftllova  Oa  Cte  did  not  atnla  in 
the  treatise  that  he  was  an  Epicurean  (t.  3).    He  lays 
before  his  readers  threo  suppceitiona  in  regard  to  him, 
either  that  ho  ocmcealed  his  Epicurean  opinions,  or  that  he 
bad  chaogsd  to  n  battar  atata  of  mind,  or  that  be  had 
■mnIj  die  Mmo  name  aa  l3ie  lipicnnnn      54).'  And  he 
expreases  his  doubt  quit  j  J'^t'Tjctly,    "  Tliu  Epicurean 
Celsus,  if  indeed  he  is  the  person  that  composed  the  other 
two  books  against  the  Christiana"  (ir.  36),    The  "other 
two  books "  here  mentioned  are  in  all  probability,  aa 
Neander  and  Banr  have  shown,  two  parte  of  the  book 
which  Origen  tries  to  refute,  or  that  book  and  another 
vhtch  ia  mentioned  aa  having  been  promised  by  Oalana. 
Ori^  eacpfowaa  n  linilar  doubt  as  ft»  tfio  anthoniblp  of  a 
work  ascribed  to  the  Epiaipean  Cel^ns,       Ton  rpf<  how  in 
Ikase  exprcsAtuDs  bo  aa  it  were  accepts  the  reality  magic 
I  do  not  know  if  he  is  the  same  as  the  pMMOli  who  Wiota 
•etsial  bodu  against  magio  *  ^  68). 

TVom  thaae  passages  tiio  infflNooo  OMj  be  drawn  ^SbaX 
Origen  was  very  much  in  the  dark  aa  to  who  (\l.iiifl  was 
aod  when  he  lived.  The  indications  in  the  work  itself 
are  not  much  more  satisfactory.  But  there  ia  at  leaat  a 
cleat  ia^Ucation  of  »  paaad  b^on  whiek  it  coold  not  have 
bMQ  written.  Oelsna  nwkaa  mention  of  UirodKna  (▼. 
62),  whi>,  acctirding  to  Tronaeus  (L  20,  4),  came  to  Rome 
in  the  time  of  Anicclus  (154  or  153  to  166  a.d.)  In 
the  same  paange  ho  meniionfl  Marcion  and  faia  followers, 
•nd  whatever  may  bo  the  date  of  Marcion's  firat  arrival  in 
Rome,  wo  may  again  accept  the  statement  of  Ircnicns  (iii. 

3)  that  he  tloiiriahwl  in  the  time  of  Anicetus.    Aa  the 
followers  of  KarccUioa  and  Marcion  are  apokan  o^  we 
nay  infer  that  both  Mnmallin*  and  MateiMi  Imd  Imd  eon- 
'ideralle  success  in  propagating  their  opinions  at  the  time 
Ceku,  s-xiiKi^    A  third  cine  to  tho  date  might  be  found  in 
mention  of  Dionysius,  dn  Egyptian  musician  with 
whom  Celaoa  bad  associated  (vi  ^l).    In  all  probabiU^ 
^ii  Dfonyainawaa  tho  younger  Dionpiwor  Halieamaanta 
■iras  termed  fkovtriKo^,  and  who  discussed  in  bis  books 
jost  such  pointa  aa  those  to  which  Celsus  allnden.    If  thia 
the  flMa.  CalRU  ntnat  have  ttrad  in  tha  time  of 


Hiiriirs,  the  period  in  which  Suidas  sayj  that  Djonysiua 
flourished.  But  there  is  no  oonclosive  evidonoe  that  thia 
DionyriuB  Kved  in  Egypt,  thoogh  tha  epithet  "of 
Halimmaaaus  "  proves  nothing  to  tha  contrary,  aa  it  mare^ 
denotea  that  he  waa  descended  from  the  rhetorician  and 
historian  Dionysiiia  of  Halicarnassns.  Stinie  have  found 
an  indication  of  a  date  in  tjie  circumstance  that  oftenet 
^an  onee  CUaoa  apeaka  of  "  tho  king  "  (viiL  68,  73),  whJb 
in  one  passage  (viii.  71)  ho  spicaks  of  "  thoae  who  now 
mla"  They  infer  from  this  tJLat  ihure  wore  two  emperors 
associated  together  in  the  government,  but  that  one  of 
them  waa  far  mora  prominent  than  tbe  other,  in  fact  that 
they  were  Marooa  Anralina  and  hia  aon  Oommodna  (Kebn, 
p.  265).  But  the  inference  is  nut  warranted.  The  last 
expression  is  a  general  expression,  not  applicable  to  the 
emperors  only  but  to  all  rulers  of  the  neriod,  and  if  the 
othw  ctatamanta  were  to  be  iirvKKcd  thaj  wodd  mtbai 
point  to  a  time  when  only  one  <.  in]>cror  waa  on  Ae  fhronn. 

In  this  deficiency  of  cvidcnco  it  is  not  wonderful  that 
critioi  have  varied  widely  as  to  the  date  of  Celsus,  but 
most  have  assigned  a  date  somewhere  between  100  and 
180.  Peter  Faidit  maintained  that  he  flourished  in  tha 
time  of  Nero,  and  in  recent  timea  Yulkmar  haa  argoed 
for  the  opinion  that  Celsus  waa  a  contemporary  of  OrijgW 
(see  SHptrwaturol  Rtligiati^  voL  ii.  p.  228,  y.). 

Outdde  of  Origen'a  work  we  Ind  no  elne  to  ttie  history 
of  Celsus.  Tha  name  waa  very  common.  Upwards  of 
twenty  persona  of  the  namu  are  mentioned  within  the  11  rat 
three  centuries  of  the  Christian  era  (see  Keim  for  tho  list, 
Pb  276i  Bnt  there  ia  only  one  for  whom  any  one  baa 
clainied  identity  with  (he  -081808  of  Origen.  Thie  la  llw 
CelauB  tn  \, 'i  ni  Lucian  8?nt  his  treatise  Ptevdomantit, 
giving  ail  account  of  the  imposture  of  Alexander  of 
Abonoteichoa.  Wo  think  that  this  identification  ia  n 
mistake.  The  Celaoa  of  Origen  ie  nnfaaationabljr  not  aa 
Epicurean.  Tho  Oelsna  of  Lnefan  eonld  aearoalj  be 
anything  elaa  The  tractate  of  llu  intirist  is  full  of 
extravagant  praises  of  Epicurus,  liie  defence  of  Epicuma 
aa  "  a  man  truly  holy  and  divine  in  hia  nature,  and  wIm 
alone  with  truth  ascertained  what  was  beautifol,"  ia  said  to 
be  specially  agreeable  to  Celsna.  The  followera  of  Plato 
and  Chrysippua  and  Pythagoras  are  alluded  to  con- 
temptuously,— an  aOuoioa  which  would  have  applied 
pointedly  to  the  Oriene  of  Origen.  If  an  identity  oonU 
havfj  }i»en  proved,  the  date  of  Celsus  would  have  been 
ascei  tamed  j  for  Lucian  mentions  Ehe  war  of  Marcua 
AupJioB  with  the  Qnadi  and  Mareoniarmi  as  a  con 
tempomneoae  event  It  ia  van  likely  that  tha  Epicuraaa 
OdflninMntionedby  Ongemehringinihe  timeof  Hadrien 
is  tho  same  aa  tho  CoIhus  of  Lucian. 

Happily  wo  are  not  left  in  the  same  doubt  in  r^ard  to 
the  treatise  of  Celsus  aa  we  are  in  regard  to  hia  life.  In 
refuting  it  Origen  adopted  tbe  plan  of  going  throqgh  it  ia 
regular  sequence,  taking  one  passage  after  anotbav  fn  tiie 
(inliT  ii;  'Aljlch  ho  found  them  in  tho  book.  He  baa  not 
adhcrod  to  this  rule  with  absolute  fidelity,  but  his  devia- 
tions from  it  are  few,  and  aa  he  generally  quotea  the  exnet 
wunls,  a  largo  portion  of  the  treatise  haa  thna  come  down 
to  ujj.  Tlie  reniaiii-s  of  it  are  so  numeiona  that  we  can 
form  an  accurate  notion  of  the  whole  work.  The  tri  I'iso 
waa  called  a  "  true  diacourM "  (Jkoyot  iXtfiijt}.  Origan  states 
at  the  end  of  hia  work  againat  it  (viiL  74)  that  Oalana 
intended  to  write  a  sequel  to  it,  in  which  he  was  to  supply 
rules  of  practical  life  for  thoae  who  wished  to  embrace  hia 
opinions.  Whether  ko  e«er  oKtiad  Ottt  hifl  intentioBliMoty 
does  not  atata. 

In  the  fVntf  Dbeourm,  Oelsna  ahows  groat  philosophioel 
and  critical  powers.  He  takes  note  of  almost  every  objec- 
tion which  haa  bean  brought  against  Christianity,  and  hit 
fMtXLoa  It  anbstentidly  that  irfiieh  ii  tMuned  by  tto 
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lefontiao  opponent*  of  ChrittlMli^  in  the  present  i»f.  The 
3V««  JHwovTM  u  dirided  into  two  parts.  In  the  first  he 
does  not  epn  ak  in  Mh  nvu  person,  but  introduces  a  Jew 
who  discoaaea  from  the  Jewiah  point  of  view  the  Gredibility 
of  tha  statementi  mad*  b{f  Chnatlana  in  reference  to  the 
Ufe  of  JwuL  Ilwra  couidenbl*  idTiiitiM  ia  this 
mode  of  ptoeedim  Odsne  luiuelf  did  not  heBsre  in  dw 
Eup'  rnatural.  The  only  poesibility  of  tho  existence  of  such 
a  person  aa  the  Chmtiaa  Jesus  that  he  could  ocmceive 
depended  upon  his  being  diemonie,  but  Jesus  showed 
notfaiog  oi  ust  m$jmi.p  gnndear,  thai  eaeigjr  «C  will 
ia  wondlj  afbin  whutt  he  deened  esaatitial  to  tJi*  dmtmm. 

V.p.  l)i'!ri;forc  rejected  his  prr*er_Mion?  cntirc-ly  cs  inconsistent 
his  philcisophy  ;  but  ho  bcljevod  tliut  cvea  ciu  tUa 
basis  of  a  philosophy  which  permitted  the  8Uf>crnatural  the 
claima  of  Jesus  must  be  nyected.  And  so  his  arguments 
iriade  to  come  feom  a  Jeir.  Hm  Jew  reacts  the 
miraculous  birth  of  Jesna.  Uary  was  divorced  from  her 
husband,  and  wandering  about  fell  in  with  a  Roman  soldier, 
Panthera,  who  was  the  father  of  Jesua.  Jesus  being  needy 
went  down  to  Egypt  and  Ihcro  learned  all  tho  tricka  by 
which  he  could  work  api^rcnt  miracles,  and  on  the  strength 
ti  this  knowledge  ha  ebined  to  bo  Qod  wheo  ho  retnmod 
to  Judes.  But  wbo  eottld  beliere  fhe  itoteneato  made  ia 
regard  to  him, — who  heard  the  vo'ce  at  his  haptiam  t 
None  but  himaelf  and  a  companion  v^ho  shared  his  dream 
or  rather  hie  jBiportana  Ibe  miracles  aschbtid  to  him  are 
aboord.  Any  one  could  see  such  mifeolse  bj  P07i>V  * 
obols  to  en  Egyptian  Juggler.  V  Jeou  wee  Ood,  would  be 
havr-  fill  ,-1  such  wicked  and  worthl-'^^  rr  n  as  his  apostles  T 
If  he  knew  that  Judas  would  betray  bim,  why  did  he  make 
him  his  companion  t  But  the  story  of  the  resurrection 
•specialfar  seemed  abeord.  He  wh  ooodeoned  publicly 
bdbre  tlw  eyes  of  alL  No  one  oonld  doubt  flijaL  If  he 
rose  again,  why  did  be  not  mako  his  jttstification  os-pnbUc  t 
Would  ho  not  hare  confronted  his  judye,  his  accusers,  the 
general  public,  and  given  indiil  i^vl  l  >  evidence  that  he  was 
not  a  malefactor  t  And  who  aaw  him  after  he  rose  again  1 
A  half  iDiBBa  vomea  and  one  or  two  faUowon  who  were  in 
tba  V017  bninott  to  Imt  to  dreams  or  to  aa  osoitad  fancy. 
In  lUa  wtftbo  Jew  dbetusee  many  of  tho  stitomente  made 
ia  the  gospels,  and  cornea  to  tin  oonelann  ttai  Jeiaa  was 
en  ordinary  man. 

In  the  second  p&rt  Celans  testa  the  belieta  of  the 
ChriatiaM  bj  hie  philoephieel  priaeiplea^  Ho  tboa  ahows 
Oa!t  tho  Oroeks  bad  b&  thai  was  tnio  ia  CfaristiaBity,  but 
in  a  nobler  and  better  foTm,  and  he  ends  with  a  practical 
application,  urging  Christians  to  give  up  their  aeparatist 
tendency,  to  worship  the  dtemons,  and  to  join  in  all  ciTil 
and  militai^  daties  imposed  on  dtinos  bv  tho  atoto, 
Befoio  dealing  with  the  principleo  of  tto  CBriatiaaa  ho 
draws  attention  to  the  false  position  which  they  occupy. 
They  are,  ho  thinks,  essentially  rebellious.  They  wish  to 
separate  themselves  from  tho  rest  of  mankind.  Tho  Jews 
show  this  tendency,  but  they  are  so  far  to  be  excused  in 
that  they  adhere  to  tboic  national  beUefai  Hmso  beliefs 
indeed  are  often  silly  and  puerile,  and  perrenions  of  what 
ia  wiser  and  better  in  Greek  poets  and  philosophera.  fiut 
the  Christians  belong  to  no  nationality,  and  separate 
ihcmseWes  from  the  ordinary  beliefs  without  any  good 
cause.  They  object  to  the  divinity  of  the  Dioscuri, 
Hecealsi^  and  others,  in  n§ud  to  whom  the  Greeks 
baUoTS  thftt  they  became  gods  from  being  oiea.  And  yet 
they  worship  a  man  who  was  a  prisoner  and  diei  This 
Worship  is  on  a  level  with  that  of  Zamolxia  by  the  Getae, 
of  Mopeos  by  the  Cilicians,  and  of  others  whom  he  names. 
It  ii  OTwasonablob  Aooordtngly  the  Chiiatiaaa  do  noi 
invito  Ibo  wis*  or  tho  good.  It  to  ^namtit  slnTae,  woman, 
aTid  children  whom  tbry  trr  to  infltience,  not  publicly  but 
ux  Mimen  and  private  places.    And  their  divisive  tend- 


oaoiee  ere  shoim  in  tho  mnbor  of  Hm 

among  them. 

After  this  introdQcti  n  Cfl  =  u3  proceeds  with  his  pliiloao. 
pliical  argument.  Qod  is  good  and  beautiful  and  blessed. 
He  therefore  cannot  change.  For  if  he  were  to  diangi^  H 
eoold  odIj  bo  for  tha  wom  Tbenlon  God  eannot  oome 
down  to  men.  Bo  eeanol  assnmo  a  mortal  body.  Bo 
cannot  do  it  in  reality,  far  tl.it  ■i^cnld  be  contrary  to 
his  nature;  he  cannot  do  it  in  ai>pearanc«,  for  that  would 
be  to  deceive,  and  God  cannot  deceive.  Indeed  the  idea 
ia  aboard.  What  advantage  eoold  be  gaiaed  bj  hia 
eaadngt  Doaa  bo  not  know  all  ftiDgpf  Has  ho  not 
power  to  dr,  all  things  without  assuminp  a  ^r-r^r?  Ts  lio 
t:ul  ahla  as  Qod  to  do  everything  that  be  could  do 
incarnated  Godt  And  no  real  advantage  is  got  for  men  ; 
for  they  do  sot  know  Ood  better  by  seeing  him  in  bodily 
form.  God  must  be  seen  by  the  seal,  and  men  are 
deceived  if  they  imagine  they  know  Him  better  by  seeing 
Him  in  a  corruptible  body  than  when  they  see  Bim  with 
the  pure  eye  of  the  souL  Indeed  Christiaaity  is  in  iliia 
respect  marked  by  a  gross  anthropomorphism.  Kor  can 
the  purpose  which  Christians  assign  for  ihis  iucanatbn  bo 
legudod  as  traa  The  natara  of  the  wboia  ia  alwaja  00a 
and  the  aane.   Ilien  la  always  fbe  aame  amonnt  m  evil 

in  the  world.  There  is  nothing  c  vi;  ii:  Qod.  Tlie  evil  is 
in  matter.  But  Qod  is  cootinubliy  making  tho  evil  scrre 
for  tha  good  Of  tha  whole.  If  this  is  the  case,  then,  it  is 
aboBid  to  ameae  that  God  would  be  esaodaUy  intowotad 
in  a  few  of  we  bonon  inca  He  wonca  alwrnya  for  tho 
wholf.  And  the  CljriH.tiaii  Tir;tii;n  i'r  peculiarly  al'snrd. 
Did  God  &i  tliat  parUcuUr  Uine  waken  from  sleep  and 
resolve  to  rescue  a  few  from  sin  t  Was  Uo  indifferent 
to  all  mankind  before^  to  all  the  nations  of  the  eerthf 
And  li  Ho  to  odattono  to  ahew  tho  aano  nweial  f ovonr 
only  for  a  select  number  T  Not  only  are  the  Christiana 
wrong  in  thia,  but  they  are  wrong  in  supposing  that  the 
world  was  miiiiti  for  ni  uj.  Ai^hkj  it.  m  tbu  wliolo  that  is 
cared  for.  And  we  can  t^t-o  higns  m  nature  Uiat  animals 
are  equal  if  not  superior  to  r^ian  in  many  pointa.  If  ho 
hunts  the  deer,  uie  lion  hnnta  him  and  feeds  on  him. 
Bees  Iiavs  eidas  and  mien.  Some  aaimab  apesk  to  oacli 
other.  Some  can  fort  tcll  the  future.  Some  are  religious. 
In  fsct  neither  foraoimaU  nor  maa  waethe  universe  made, 
but  that  the  world  ai  God's  workadgbt  be  perfect  in  every 
pact  la  theae  •qpuaaatB  wo  bavo  a  mnaikabio  aatieipa* 
tioB  of  auny  of  tto  pofato  wUeh  oome  oot  in  our  present 

I>ar«^-;n;an  diflcuBeions  fsoe  Ttleologie  M'^id  Kaittralitmtu 
in  dtr  aitchrutiichen  Zni  :  Der  Kamj^  de*  Ongetut  gt^Hk 
Cdnut  KM  iit  SttUvmg  du  Jfemeken  in  der  J^ofar, 
deraeateUt  von  Dr  IliiL  Aq^  Kind :  Jena,  1876>> 
u  oddbiting  Ao  aaponerity  of  Ao  Choak  doctrinaa 

over  the  Clir;-tfsn,  Oelsus  points  to  the  circtimBtancp  that 
tho  GiuL'-ka  fipptnl  to  reason,  the  Christians  cry  out, 
"  Believe,  belief  £:."  The  doctrine  of  the  Son  of  C^od,  he 
thinks,  was  borrowed  from  Plato,  The  Devil  owed  hie 
origin  to  a  distortion  of  a  Greek  opinion.  Be  oomporea 
the  propheciee  of  the  Greeks  with  those  of  the  Christiana, 
and  he  contrasts  Greek  end  Christian  doctrines  of  a  future 
state,  and  speaks  of  theresunectinn  as  a  ridiculous  belief. 

In  the  practice  application  he  maintoins  that  the 
dsemoBi  an  subordinate  miniaters  of  God,  and  that  thero- 
fore  UJ  wocahip  paid  to  them  ia  wonhip  eleo  el  tba 
Supreme  God  hnnedt  WaperiaBly  tlM  ChlMiua  hum  M 
good  reason  for  objecting  to  aadl  Wonihip  lUMO  tfcljf 
already  worship  a  dead  man. 

Our  abstract  of  this  work  is  necessarily  very  imperfect^ 
and  maay  important  potato  wo  have  been  ooaonMUcd  to 
oadt  entboly.  nam  ^rimt  baa  boon  given,  it  will  bo  aeon 
that  Cch  jB  was  a  Platonist.  He  beUevM  in  a  GTiprrme 
Ood,  toe  Supreme  Good,  higher  than  all  existence,    i  his 
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Ood  mi  «nrjwhim  *nd  in  avBrytlung.  AlnnpM»  ol 
thia  God  was  origind  nno-wtad  matter,  the  mmuw  of  tH 

c  viL  TLesc  two  mado  up  the  univertw,  which  remained  a 
oonatant  quantity.  There  could,  therefore,  be  no  real 
ndemptioa  from  ein.  There  could  bo  nothiDg  anper- 
nattual.  Thai*  waa  macalj  tlia  appamik  aTolutiim  and 
inToIutton  of  the  aamo  nuaa  and  matter.  This  mode  of 
thought  u  fatal  to  filial  caoaea,  fata!  tu  a  Bpccial  aim  on 
Oixi'»  part,  iVtal  to  a  speoial  interest  in  man,  aad  therefore 
fatal  to  Christianity. 

The  miltn  who  hare  ditcn«Md  Celsua  and  hia  opinlooa  are 
aomerea*.  .M  o^t  o(  them  ara  mentiooed  In  the  moat  recent  work 
on  th«  subject,  Ciltu/  Wahrtt  Jfort :  diUtU  StrtOiArifl  antiktr 
Jfir.V.r.T-*  %<iifuii^  geart  daa  ChriiUnOtum  t«n  /oAr  178  a.  Chr.,  Ton 

Tjtirador  Kcim,  Zurich,  1873.  Thia  ia  a  tranalatioa  of  tb«  Tnu 
Duicoarm,  with  disaortatioiu  on  tha  lif«,  date,  argnmanta,  kc.  of  C«l> 
*aa.  The  best  expoaitior.s  of  the  opinion*  of  Cel»Q»  are  glren  In 
Redepenuing's  Origtiwt  iBonn,  ia  lUur's  /Jw  ChrttllirKt 

Kirchtdcr  Drti  ErHtn  Jihrhund.-rU  iTilb.,  JSfiO) ;  and  ia  KeUaar'i 
UtlUnumiu  tuid  Chnsunthum.  (Cologiio,  '.  -'■  !  The  fngnunti  of 
OeUns  ia  Oieak  were  ooUected  bjr  Jachmaiut  il&^y  f^. 

OELTlBEKIAf  tha  country  of  the  OeltlbaH,  was  an 

eiteasive  inl-irr!  flivi-jii-.n  of  Sp^iin,  Ivir.g  brtTi-rnn  tba  taain 
of  the  Ibeiaa  or  hero  aad  tuo  sources  ot  tho  Togus,  Douro, 


ami  Qfudiai^  ami  <MM«it»n1mn|i<ng  tka  grtiatitr  BOliail  of 

the  modern  proTiaeea  of  Cimiea  and  Sena,  flia  ao(itii*w«rt 

half  of  Ar  n-  n,  and  part  of  Burgoe,  By  the  Koinans  tho 
name  was  employed  almost  as  synonymous  \^'ith  Hispania 
Citerior.  It  was  a  hilly  and  barren  region,  intetaaelad 
with  valleys  of  great  fertility.  Of  the  chief  cities  the  moat 
famous  wpra  Bcgobriga,  the  capital ;  fiilbilia,  the  birth- 
place of  tho  poet  Martial ;  and  Numantia,  besieged  ten 
yean  by  the  Bomaos,  and  tiUcea  and  destroyed  by  Bcipio 
AMcaaiM,  19$  B.a  The  Celtiberiuns,  as  their  name 
imports,  were  considered  to  have  arisen  from  the  inter- 
marriage of  IbcriaDB  with  tho  Celts  that,  having  crossed  the 
Pyrenees  from  Qaul,  subdued  luid  st-ttled  amongst  thctn. 
The  new  race  thus  formed  were  a  brave  and  poweriul 
people,  whose  waflika  ijnalitiea,  improved  by  conflicts  with 
their  nciqhVinr.ra  -nri  the  Cartha^dniana,  rendered  them 
foTiiiiiablu  uppuueuU  o£  t'ue  Ii.(j;i-ana,  whom  they  not  ua- 
frequeotly  defeated.  After  thoir  overthrow  by  Scipio,  and 
thflir  oonsequent  aUiaoot  with  their  conquerors,  they  fro* 
quently  revolted ;  bat^OB  ths  aMMbution  of  Uieir  leader  B»- 
toriiia  in  72  8.0.,  they  were  stibHtJori  hy  Pnm;  ^;,-,  and  from 
that  time  CeUibezia  aabmitted  quietly  to  Kumaa  iafioenoe. 


CELTIC  LITERATURE 


THE  Greeks  gave  the  collective  name  JitUai  to  a 
Western  people,  and  the  name  KeUUu  to  the  land 
vhioh  the/  '"t***"**^  His  Ngion  to  which  tlia  latter  teem 
WW  BppHad  varied  aeoofdiag  to  the  mote  or  leaa  aeennte 

knowledge  of  each  writer  who  used  the  term.  Thu  uao  of 
the  word  KtUai  was  equally  vague  and  variable  ;  and  thjs 
waa  due  aa  maflh  to  the  great  movementa  of  peoplea  which 
took  place  aome  oentttriea  befcw  the  Ghiietjeneni  aetethe 
want  of  knowledge  of  the  early  Oreekwrfterl  Oneof  the 
displacements  of  tr'bca  due  to  those  moveni' nt.^  haii 
immediate  connecuon  with  our  prea«ut  subject,  the  migra- 
tioQ  of  Bome  of  the  Keltai  by  the  valley  of  the  Dannbe  and 
Northern  Greece  into  Aaia  Minor;  f or  ia  the  oemea 
GaUUai  given  to  the  people,  and  Galatia  gjvea  to  the  bad 
wherein  they  settled,  we  have  forma  which  connect  tho 
Greek  Keltai  and  Keltike  with  the  Boman  GalH  and 
GaUiatf  end  both,  perhaps,  with  Gdidil,  Gcuidii,  or  Gaedkil, 
tho  name  of  one  branch  of  the  descendants  of  the  Keltai,  or, 
to  use  the  modern  form  of  the  word,  Celts.  If  Gdidil,  or,  in 
tho  modern  Scottish  form,  Gael,  1>6  radically  counectcd 
witb  Kdlai,  Galatai,  and  Ga/lif  these  names  would  repre- 
eeot  that  by  which  the  original  nation,  or  one  of  its  principal 
tribes,  called  itself.  Via  do  not  know  the  colloctiTi:-  naxrc 
by  which  tho  Germans  designated  their  j.i;iyLbi.)ura. 
Dieffenbach  sugg^ts  that  it  may  exist  in  Ilalidgcutea,  a 
Ban'a  oame)  which*  as  frequently  happened,  from  a  tribe 
aeme  beoune  ■&  eppelletiTB^  and  exists  now  in  tlie  modern 
German  word  Held, 

>¥hen  tho  Romans  became  first  .ioquainted  with  the 
Celts  there  were  two  Gauls, — Cisalpine  Qaul  or  Northern 
Italj,  end  Tnoaalpine  or  Greater  Gaul,  whieh  included 
not  only  Fknnee  bat  elao  Belgium,  all  that  part  of  Ckrmany 
west  of  tho  Rhino,  and  Western  SwitjKrland.  Whether 
any  Celtic  tribes  Uv(»d  east  of  the  Rhine  since  the  attack 
of  the  Gauls  on  Rome,  and  whether  tho  frontier  of  the 
Germane  and  Celu  was  a  fixed  one  within  hiatocio  timea 
er  a  constantly  advancing  one,  aro  qtieationa  whieh  we 
have  not  space  to  discus.<;,  nor,  if  we  had,  would  it  be 
profitable  to  do  so  in  the  absence  of  any  real  facta  to 
work  upon.  To  the  Continental  Celtic  gmuid  dbovB 
defined  we  have  to  add  the  British  laland^ 

The  determinatioa  of  the  limits  of  the  Celtic  ground  is 
based  chiefly  on  hnguL<tic  erideni  -.  Unfortunately,  aa 
nguda  the  Continental  part,  our  materials  are  scant,  and 


hence  a  good  deel  of  room  m  left  fur  tho  imagination. 
Thus  it  hM  been  Biaeh  discussed  whether  the  language 
apoken  ia  eraiypxt  of  ancient  Goal  wae  the  auMk  Dome 
bwe  aaserted  tut  die  Belgiaoa  were  Gemiana,  and  lliere- 

f<  rn  M- like  a  Teutonic  tongue,  and  that  even  tho  Celtic 
dialect  gpokea  north  of  the  Loire  diddered  considerably  from 
that  spoken  aouth  of  that  river  b  Aquitaine.  This  opinion 
win  baaed  itnon  n  mU-kaom  ptaMge  in  Omer^e  Midarg 
Vkr,  in  whieh  be  atatee  tint  Gaol  woe  IKvided 
info  tliri  i:  ]  fhIh  which  diffi  ri  d  among  themselves  in 
language,  institutiona,  and  law&  This  may  mean  either 
that  tluNe  distinct  hngugee  were  spoken,  or  if  but  one 
Jeagnagab  that  there  were  three  well-marked  dialecta. 
H.  Roget  de  Belloguet  has  shown  from  a  careful  investiga* 
tion  of  all  ancient  authorities,  and  an  analysis  of  nearly 
-400  Gaulish  words  ffUheted  from  ancient  anthora  and 
inscription^  that  tiw  ffiffemoee  in  qoeetioii  ware  dialectii^ 
and  that,  save,  perhaps,  in  those  parts  occupied  by  a 
Lignrian  or  Basque  people,  tho  same  language  wns  spoken 
in  all  (iaul. 

Community  of  language  does  not^  however,  neo^aarily 
imply  eommunity  of  raea   Piseple  Imvtng  no  kinship  may 

epcfilr  the  mmr  lan^tT'iant",  v.'hi!e  ofhrr^  iirnrlv  nliin  nny 
speak  widely  different  languages.  This  baa  oeen  fojr.i  to 
have  been  the  case  in  Gaul  ss  elsewhere.  One  language 
was  spoken  hj  two  laeae  which  aradoally  fneed  into  one 
people— »  Bortbem,  fcir-bairad,  hWeyed  raee,  ef  tail  8t»> 
ture,  lymphatic  temperament,  and  clongnted  heads,  and  a 
southern  race,  shorter  in  stature  and  dry  and  nervous  in 
temperament,  having  brown  or  black  hair  and  eyes  and 
round  heada.  The  free  or  dominant  class  of  Oauls  belonged 
to  the  f onner  ivee,  wUdi  wu  evidentljr  aa  talnuive  one. 
niri  irili;i}iitLu;ts  of  tliL-  British  Islands  seem  to  have  been 
composed  of  lim  ^aiuu  two  races,  and  to  have  spoken  tho 
same  language  as  those  of  GauL 

Oanaes  of  phonetie  change  like  those  which  jprodoced 
the  parallel  branches  of  the  Teutonic  stem  (the  Qonnanie 
and  Scandinavian  tongues  )  an  1  uf  tho  Windic  stom  (tho 
Shtvonic  and  Lithtunio  tongues)  must  have  existed  at  an 
•ailj  period  in  the  Celtic  language,  for  the  original  Btem 
has  produced  two  branches  in  the  British  Islands  which  ara 
wider  apul  than  those  of  the  Teutonic  stem,  and,  according 
to  Zeuss,  It  'Vi  lely  separated  than  the  two  branches  of 
the  WIndio  stem.   These  branches  we  shall  call,  foUowiog 
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Zeoat,  the  Iriah  and  Brituh  bnndiM,  Each  of  theee 
branchee  has  again  produced  tbree  dialaeta.  The  Iriah 
cr  Ooiclelic  di  <  j>r" — the  Iri»h  proper,  'Jho  Scottiah 
Gaolic,  aad  tlio  Manx,  or  dialect  of  the  Iiiah  tptik&a  ia  the 
laleofMan.  The  BritUbdietotti«>—tti»KjlPn>iegor  Welah, 
Hu  Oocaiik  uul  the  Amna,  «r  1m«M9»  of  BdUMur. 
The  Oorank  w  now  wtfneC,  hsriiif  mi  «at  atiint  to* 

middle  of  tbo  loat  cont'jry.  Wo  have  inclcded  Armori.: 
among  British  dialects  oq  itio  gi^jund  thit  vrkitover  n^a}' 
bo  its  relation  to  old  Gaulish  it  i:itii:mt«ly  connected 
dhring  the  Middle  Agos  with  the  Oorniali,  if  it  be  not  a 
dilMt  dteoeodaot  of  the  language  s^ioicGii  hy  the  wnithflm 
ftitoH  who  MMfntsd  to  Brittipy  4wifn  hio  9$df  %mfff 
wan. 

It  woul  ^  Vo  iiri]  ns^illa  within  the  limita  of  ea^  an 
articlo  as  t  in^  u>  point  out  even  the  pnnoipal  diatinctiona 
balwpeu  the  uv  J  bnmcbea  of  the  Celtic,  bat  the  following 
anmnlaa  will  Dathaoa  aooUo  tfao  nadir  to  naliaa  their 
gnienl  dkaiMCw,  Tho  Iiiah  tai  ytwm^uA  «h«  hud  or  k 
sound  of  e,  wKilo  in  Rrltiah  it  ia  refrriKcntcd  hj  p  ;  e./j . 
Iriatl  ceihir,  four,  clartJ,  posterity,  craaa  tio*,  wiLh.  a^iUil 
goitural,  ara  e  tu  th  j  AVelsh  putjuar,  plant,  pren  ;  Irish 
naeh,  neehf  peiaoa,  mtice,  eon,  with  final  gattoral,  and  co'rh, 
each,  with  luithl  oad  ftoil  e,  corroapond  tttpttlMfy  with 
WelahiMph  aUM^ond^iMI*  Thia  ohiBfe  frau  ft  catlvral 
to  ft  labiu,  aad  etea  in  lome  eases  to  a  dental,  ia  what 
Professor  Curtius  calls  "  IftMaliHmus,"  and  is  very  marked 
in  Greek  as  compared  with  Latin  ;  ao  that  as  respeota  this 
phonetto  law  Welah  atands  to  Iriah  in  the  aame  relation  aa 
Qiaek  does  to  Totin.  The  tendency  to  Ifthkliam  ii^  how- 
OTcr,  leaa  in  fiiih  than  Id  Latin.  e.g.,  Latin  t^^ttm,  wren, 
Itifh  irrht ;  and  perhaps  even' than  in  Sanskrit,  for  Iri: !; 
drops  initial  p,  itu^,  fish,  Welsh  py>Sf,  or  changea  it 
into  6,  Welah  pm,  Irish  ben.  The  reverse  prooets  to 
V****'*""  even  aomettmea  takes  place  in  the  caae  of  borrowed 
WQtda,  Peucha,  Eaater,  Webh  Paiff,  biih  Caiff'  Lr-^^° 
fmrpm^  Iriah  aorar.  So  gnat  ia  tha  ooalmt  ia  thia 
iwpaakMwaaalridtaBdWddi.  that  Oo  laMar  lablali£ea 
boRowed  nana^  aa  in  the  case  of  tha  Iiiah  Saint  Cia.  -an, 
who  became  Fiarm  in  Walen  If  Dr  Wlndioch,  Mr  J. 
RhjH,  and  some  other  philologiata  are  tight  in  thinking 
that  thepdmitiTo  or  tru  j»ioiiadwh«n  aotoonbinad  with 
other  eooiouali  has  diaappe««d  evetywhara  fimo  afl  ^e 
Celtic  languages,  and  that  when  p  dota  appear  in  them, 
eapecially  in  Welsh,  it  is  only  the  representative  of  a 
f  uriiK  r  mA,  or  of  a  provected  b,  that  is  a  6  carried  for- 
ward from  the  end  of  one  word  to  the  beginning  of  the 
next,  then  the  distiBetiaa  joet  dwelt  upon,  though  rery 
aiarkad  when  wo  eompaio  modem  Wobh  aad  Irish,  did 
not  exbt  in  aaebot  timea.  Bnt  whethsr  tUa  to  ao  or  not 
the  Iriah  articulation  maintains  a  good  deal  of  hardness 
and  strength,  in  iUuatratiua  of  which  we  majf  meation  that 
en  and  tr  occur  aa  initial  aonnds — the  latter,  which  ia  also 
foood  in  Sftnakrit,  does  not  enrt  perhapa  in  aaj  other 
Eniopeao  language.  Again,  InA,  like  Saoakri^  Latin, 
German,  and  Slavonian  haa  pmerved  the  aibilant  $,  while 
in  British,  aa  in  Zend,  Persian,  and  Greek,  it  haa  been 
generally  chaiii,'cd  into  A,  e.g.,  Irish  <'-'n,  old,  Welah  Afn, 
Iriah  talann,  salt,  Wdah  halen ;  m  the  »  when  combined 
with  Other  consooanta  has  a  prefixed  jf,  aa  in  Irish  tearad, 
Maration,  Walah  jwnr.  As  regards  this  cfaaags  of « into 
I  Britidi  alw  stsnda  to  Iitdi  in  tho  aanw  position  as 
Greek  doua  to  Tvifin,  f.y.,  Latin  lal,  Greek  aX\,  Like  tho 
l&bialiam  above  poiuted  out,  this  change  did  not,  however, 
constitute  an  ancient  diatinctioo.  Iriah  words  can  also 
sad  in  «  snd  r,  aad  in  it  probably  derived  fmn  m.  Of 
fbsia^  flnal  t  djaappaacs  fiiit,  but  wo  have  an  enampla  o/ 
the  preaerrfttion  of  a  final  r  in  ao  common  a  word  as 
alhir,  father,  when  it  haa  kat  tha  initial  labial  British 
has  often  o  or  «  lor  an  aa  in  Irial^  tg^  kmam,  a 


Irish  Uman ;  huvel,  low,  Iriah  humaL  AU  the  dialects  of 
the  British  do  not  do  this  equally ;  thus  Irish  amail,  amat, 
like,  is  auei  in  Cornish,  and  cud  in  Armoric,  but  vtal  in 
Welsh.  And  again  the  Irish  preserver  letters  where  the 
British  loses  them;  tMa  ia  espociidiy  the  cas«  with 
gattonl^  «^.,  Iriab  itdkf  house,  Welah  <»;  Iriah  $toekt, 
night,  Wshii  «e*  ;  Iiiah  jUffteoH,  household,  Welsh  <»«Jk 
And,  lastir,  Iri'li  hi"-  prf^frvcd  the  dn"lrnaion  of  ita  noun 
cylu  la  tiiiJi  day  ,  aud  iofuia  ciotsuiy  uliicd  to  old  Indo- 
European  declenfeious  are  found  in  Old  Irish,  but  with 
the  exceptioQ  of  the  genitiTS  in  Cornish  Bc^ircely  a  trace  of 
declension  is  to  be  foond  io  British.  Irish  verbal  fociaa 
are  also  moch  better  presenrod  than  the  British  one^ 
though  the  latter  are  in  a  better  state  than  the  nouns. 

As  regards  the  dialects  of  each  branch,  the  Irish  ones 
differ-  leaa  from  each  other  thau  da  the  British  dialects 
Irish  proper  and  Scottish  Gaelic  are  practically  the  same 
knguage,  and  do  not  differ  0«etlj  mora  than  the  dialsot 
of  English  epoksn  in  the  Soolcn  Lowlands  does  from 
comrj  n  Eiif.:  ;;-b.  Such  diflorences  as  do  exist  indicate  the 
moJtru  tjf.^m  of  tho  Scottish  Gaelic,  Among  Uiosd 
differences  tho  following  will  buar  out  this  opinion.  In  the 
genitive  plural  the  initial  consonant  ia  not  modified,  or,  ss 
Imb  grammarians  aay,  does  notsuSw  ettipsia  inOaetio  esit 
does  in  Irish.  Thus  a  Highlander  says  twM  eot,  of  the  feet, 
where  an  Iriahman  would  say  na  ff<o$ ;  the  former  would, 
however,  uno  nam  before  a  labial,  as  t.g^  warn  fear,  of  the 
man.  Again  tho  jjossessive  pronouns  or,  our,  hhw,  your, 
do  not  cause  cUip&is  in  Gaelic  as  in  Irish,  e.^.,  ar  huaekaill, 
our  boy,  Irish  or  in^/wuikaM  ;  hkw  com,  of  your  fset|  Iriah 
bhar  g-oota.  Again  tiiera  is  the  frequent  ending;  of  thonomi- 
native  plural  in  Gaelic  in  an,  as  in  daicM,  rods,  a  pecn- 
haiity  wkiLii  u  ehares  with  Manx  and  Welsh,  and  probably 
derives  from  British ;  writing  tho  personal  ending  -aire,  at 
■oir  as  -air  in  Gaelic,  e.;.,  mUgair,  a  huntsman,  for  atof; 
yairc,  and  the  personal  ending  ^*tidk  as  -aickt  or  -iche,  e.g., 
eouicAe  for  couuttf,  a  footmen ;  writing  the  Irish  terminer 
tion  -uffodh  in  progressive  active  noubs  aa  -uckadh,  e.g., 
gradhachadh  for  yradh  u<jliadh  ;  writing  the  passive  parti- 
ciple always  hard  instead  of  softening  it  under  certain 
circumstances,  as  in  Ililh,«#.,  to,  lAa  ;  te,  tAe.  Among 
the  kaa  meded  diffemem  we  may  point  oot  tho  naaof  the 
negativo  eila  in  Gaelie  for  the  modem  Iriah  «•*  and  old 
nfcha,  the  more  frequent  use  of  the  auxiliary  verb  Id  in 
conjugation,  and  tho  abncince  of  /  in  tha  future  indicative 
and  in'  subjunctive  in  Gai^lic.  Manx  d^ers  from  Irish 
much  more  than  Gaelic ;  but  the  dissimilarity,  is  not  nsftr^ 
so  great  as  at  first  sight  it  appears  to  be,  owing  to  ft  kind 
of  pfaoDetie  spiling  hftTing  been  adopted  in  Manx  through 
which  the  radical  letters  have  often  been  lost  ^fauz  has 
been  much  corrupted,  too,  in  ton.spcjucnce  of  tho  connection 
between  Ireland  and  tho  Islo  of  .Man  having  been  cut  off 
by  the  Norse  coBquMt,  and  also  by  its  having  been  under 
the  domioioo  of  Wales  for  aome  time ;  add  to  whieh  that 
it  never  veoeirsd  litemiy  eohivstian.  The  dnef  differences 
areLi  orthography, — tho  ending  of  tlio  noininaliTe  plural  in 
tt  already  alhuU  d  to,  the  dropping  of  a  final  vowel,  tha 
Bubstitutioii  of  d  f  jT  g,  and  of  t  or  0  for  g  in  tfka  y^M^H  or 

end  of  woi-ds,  &c. 

Of  tho  British  dialects  Cornish  and  Armoric  resemUs 
sftsh  other  mora  thsa  either  of  them  does  Welsh.  This 
raaemhlanee  is,  however,  not  as  great  as  that  of  tho  Irish 
and  Scottihh  Gaelic,  but  perhaps  aa  close  as  that  between 
Spanish  and  Portuguese,  specially  if  the  later  borrowioAi 
from  English  and  French  bo  excluded.  As  to  the  woraB 
borrowed  by  the  Comiah  from  French,  which  aie  amch 
more  nomenme  than  thole  tsksn  from  English,  it  is  inter* 
esting  in  connection  with  tho  hklory  of  romance  to  note 
that  many  are  borrowed  directly  from  Provenoal.  The 
diffaraaee  between  Walsh  aad  Oomish  and  Armorie  k  son. 
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sideniblo ;  Mr  Edwin  Korm  thought  it  to  b«  aa  great  as 
Ui*t  betireen  French  and  Spanish.  Bcaides  the  difference 
ia  tlMir  voMbslvia^  which  is,  of  ooane,  largely  due  to  tbo 
gra«t  viuBbar  vt  waMt  bomwtd  by  tha  aontMra  British 

dialects,  Mpecinllj  b_r  Comish,  we  may  mention  the 
fuUowiog  points  la  which  Cornish  differs  from  Welsh,  and 
thwc  will  Mrre  to  indioate  tha  ii^ener&I  charo^rter  of  the 

dtftmiaa  betwom  tba  lattar  and  the  aootbem  diakcte  ae  a 
wlMl»:-4he  ntaiilioQ  in  Obmhih  ef  aa  iidlial « flOBtnaed 

with  other  consonants  wnthnat  pn»firing  y,  «^.,  $tot,  teod, 
Bpyrytf  which  in  Welsh  ar«  wcaJtencd  to  yigol,  yt^wydd, 
and  yiprfdd  ;  the  diphthongation  of  vowels  in  Welsh  in 
CMca  iriieie  Cornish  prteerrea  the  etnog  vowel,  0.f., 
Oonfafc  tnttf  towt,  tootiAf  whielt  aiw  itt  Wdn  Crwjni,  fwyn, 

Snd  ytffwyd  ;  the  better  prescrration  of  consonantfl  in  the 
middle  of  words  ia  Corniah  than  m  Welsh,  e.g.,  Cumiah 
hanttr,  sUren,  valtovai,  ocuUtuil,  whidt  hare  been  reduced  in 
Walah  to  kamitrt  etrm,  gwMamad,  tangU  ;  aod  laatlj  th« 
ptMarvation  to  Oomiili  of  aganfliffs  oaae  in  oaiBplBla  «im> 
formity  with  tho  Iri^h. 

The  question  naturally  suggasts  itself  hers,  when  did 
the  original  Celtic  stem  divide  into  the  two  branches 
daooib^  t  and  agaii^  whaa  did  eadi  of  thoaa  branehai 
prodoea  tiieir  dtateotat  Tb»  lata  MrEdwto  Nbrria  waa 
of  opinion  that  tho  sep.mitiou  t<.^ok  place  after  thearriral  of 
the  primitive  stock  in  the  British  Islands.  This  opinion 
a{>p«in!  to  be  in  entire  conformity  with  all  the  facts  of  thn 
cuf,  ethnological,  liagaiatie,  and  hbtorifaL  W«  have 
•Ira^  ndiealad  tliat  Vt»  Seottiih  Gaab'e  k  n  eaNstiallj 
modern  dialect,  which  has  an  existence  of  only  a  few 
centariea.  It  is  probable  that  pure  Irish  was  spoken  in 
the  Isle  of  Slaa  ia  the  6th  and  7th  centariea^  that  is,  Irish 
eahibitin^  ao  gnater  dialectic  Tuiatj  thaa  aiktad  at  the 
aomo  panod  batweea  any  two  pravtooaa  of  Iralaad  HmU, 
ao  that  the  Manx  dialect  muAt  have  grown  np  since  then. 
Of  the  two  branches  the  Irish  is  the  moat  archaic,  that  is 
it  has  prosenred  more  of  the  characteristics  of  the  original 
ataaii  Aaioag  the  Brittah  dialaeta  tha  moat  arohaicb  that 
fa,  tha  ooa  iniA  bait  npreaents  the  Britiab  birnaeh,  is 
Cornish,  which  is  the  descendant  of  t!je  ^.j '  i  cii  of  the  on- 
Bomanized  Britons  of  England.  This  was  al^o  tho  opinion 
of  Mr  Norris,  who  held  that  the  older  the  Welsh  the  more 
dooely  maid  it  Mproiiaiata  to  Ouniah.  It  ia  iadeed 
probaUo  dia*  Aa  Welili  dialaet  origiBated  to  the  8th  and 
6th  ct'ii'tiries,  when  tho  conqtiest?  f  thn  Pixm  i  bcgnn  to 
isolate  Wales  from  the  other  Britiah-speaking  people.  The 
aeparation  of  Cornish  and  Armoric  is  still  more  recent,  a 
last  vliiiA  npporta  the  atory  of  the  emigration  of  Britons 
to  Anaoriea,  and  of  long-oontinned  interootine  during  the 
aarly  Middle  Ages 

If  the  preceding  Tjew  of  the  origin  of  the  two  branches 
•f  Oakie  an  !  rh  ir  raapaaHra  dialects  be  oorreet,  it  disnoses 
oooa  for  all  of  a  very  rexad  qooatioiL  aamely,  did  old 
GaaUah  belong  to  the  Iriah  or  to  the  BritiBh  type,  or,  to 
pat  it  more  correctly,  to  which  of  thuac-  typM  would  tho 
dialects  belong  which  would  have  grown  up  in  France  if 
Oaolish  had  not  been  suppressed  by  Latin  t  Tb»  aaoal 
tkm  in  booB  that  tha  Qanlish  belorged  to  the  same  type 
aa  <ha  BrftiA.  Oriatm'k  attempt  to  prove  that  the  medical 
ir.cantations  coiUuin-d  in  the  book  of  Marcellas  of  Bor- 
doauz,  a  physician  of  the  4th  ceatnry,  were  Oltio  of  the 
Irish  tfpt  bd  to  a  modification  «f  tUa  view.  Am^te 
Thianj  awnaiad  that  the  OaaU  proper  spohe  a  dialect  of 
Oa  Xriah  type,  while  the  Belgs  and  the  Qanls  or  Galatians 
of  Asia  Jfinor  spoke  Cymric  or  British  Sucb  a  view 
implies  that  Iriah  and  British  had  already  grown  oat 
the  original  stem  before  the  advent  of  the  Celtic  people 
in  the  British  Islands  and  Oaul ;  and  farther  that  two 
diMiaet  vavea  of  Celu  had  come  into  Westent  Europe, 
tha  Si*  «r  oUaat  batog  lb*  QoUm  «r  IiU,  and  &• 


second  the  Cymric  or  BritisL  Edward  Lhnyd,  the  father 
of  Celtic  philoloLV,  1  i  g  ago  suggested  an  hypothesis  of  this 
kind  ae  an  expkuatiau  of  tbo  occurrence  of  googmphical 
namee  in  Britain  which  appeared  to  him  to  be  QoidaKa 
rather  than  Cymric  Zooss  threw  tbo  weight  of  his  great 
authority  into  the  scale  in  favour  of  the  kinship  of  the  old 
Gaulish  and  Cymric.  The  groand.s  on  which  ho  based  his 
opinipn  have  since,  however,  been  altocnther  explained  away, 
or  tlwir  force  much  weakened,  espadu^aince  the  invertigap 
tions  of  Glnck  and  Roget  de  Bellogtiet  on  the  (lp.n\i?h  rnr-a- 
bnlary  which  has  been  collected  from  claa&ic  antli  rs  unj  iq. 
scriptions,  and  the  increased  knowledge  of  thu  (  :  iialecta, 
the  study  of  which  Zouss  himself  so  powerfoUj  promoted. 

MeduBval  Irish  and  Welsh  manoaeripta  eoalato  aa 
fxtonsivr  body  of  legendary  ethnology,  which  in  the  case  of 
the  Innli  legends  has  been  even  fitted  with  a  complete 
chronohjgy.  Setting  aside  tho  more  fabulous  parts  of  tho 
Iriah  Ufpuids  which  refer  to  colonists  who  arrived  a  abort 
tiaio  bwM«  aad  after  the  driage,  wa  iad  four  snoceaiiye 
colonies  mentioned  in  the  following  order  : — Nemediatu, 
Firbolgs,  Tuatha  JDi  Danann,  and  Milenan*.  Tho 
NemedioMi  are  said  to  have  occupied  the  oountry  during 
oaly  two  knadrad  jaan^  whaa  the  greater  part  of  than 
vaat  away  to  Ana  aapaiata  bodioa,  owfog  to  Aa  hanairing 
attacks  made  upon  them,  and  their  final  overthrow,  by  a 
people  who  appear  in  Irish  legends  as  soa^ruvcrs,  oJied 
Fomorians.  One  body  took  refuge  in  Britain,  anotlMr 
went  to  Thrace,  and  tlM  thiid  into  the  north  of  Eoiofa 
Tho  Tfameian  party  bacoma  Ilia  nteaaton  of  tbo  aeeond 
colonizing  race,  the  Firbolgi,  The  Nemedian$  who  wont  to 
the  north  of  Europe  Appear  afterwards  as  tho  Tuat/ia  D6 
Danann  s  those  who  went  into  Britain  became  the  Britona. 
Acoordiiu  to  thia  lagead  three  of  tho  aarly  tribea  which 
peopled  Iralaad  weva  of  Aa  usa»  raoa  wiA  Ao  BritoM. 
The  fourth  and  Litest  of  Ae  Irish  races,  tho  Sfilmam,  or 
followers  of  MiUd,  are  also  connected  with  the  others  in  the 
genealogies  to  be  found  in  Irish  manuscripts,  but  the  fela- 
tionahip  ia  macii  auna  diataat  thaa  that  aiiich  ta  c^pcaaaatad 
tobaveexiatedbetwaaa  AeoAorraoML  AH  liMi  aeeoanti 
of  tho  early  races  inhabiting  Irelan  1  rit:r?c  in  bringing  Miltd 
from  the  north  of  Spain ;  but  in  tho  early  times  when  Aa 
Irish  ethnic  stories  receiv^i  their  pi^nt  shape,  Ae  a^odljy 
of  people,  not  alone  in  Ireland,  bat  everywhere,  had  vaij 
imperfect  notions  of  geography,  and  often  applied  the  few 
geographical  names  which  had  reached  their  ears  1  v  i  iiro 
hazard,  and  generally  without  having  more  thaa  the  vaguest 
notiooa  af  Aa  placca  they  retaiad  to.  A  perusal  of  Iriah 
and,  wa  may  add,  of  Welsh  poeaia  and  talea  will  bear  out 
what  is  here  stated.  Spain  in  the  Milesian  story  probably 
mc-ins  no  more  than  that  ths  Jfilcsians,  whoever  they  were, 
came  from  a  distance,  and  not  from  neighbouring  couotiiea 
wiA  wUoh  Ae  early  Irish  had  intercourse.  Ethnic  tradi> 
tions  as  a  rule  do  not  add  much  to  our  knowledge,  but  it 
is  always  dangerous  to  ignore  Aem  altogether  because  A^ 
must  necesaarily  contain  some  truth.  Of  all  tho  Irish 
traditions  of  this  elate  those  only  seem  to  poaaeas  real 
importaocQ  which  relate  to  the  Mjalaiiam  poopla  calU 
Ae  Tvatha  D4  Danann.  This  name  appears  to  mean  Ae 
tribes  of  Di  and  Ana;  and  aa  Dc  is  Qod,  and  A na  is  called 
tho  mother  of  the  Irish  gods,  these  supposed  invading 
tribes  are  only  Ae  deities  in  a  system  of  myAology  which 
has  yet  to  be  unravelled. 

All  these  deities  deecend  from  a  common  nnrpstnr,  Ae 
All<iii,  or  All-God,  and  appear  to  form  two  lines — Uie^et 
Trtbair  ami  the  Aet  Side,  probably  analogous  to  tlie 
Teutonic  Vanir  and  ^dr.  The  close  movbliiiBoe  betwmn 
tbe  Irish  and  Nona  worda  Aes  and  jBrnr  «n  hardly  ba 
accidental.  Tho  former  signific  a  penpln ;  the  latter  is 
connected  wiA  Ae  Nor»e  an*  and  tbo  Aoglo-baxoa  Ct, 
Gadf  whteh  aecaia  to  laaaj  bmb's  iimdm»  Aa  8U  waa 
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tho  hesTealy  fort  of  the  Am  Mb,  a*  Atgard  wo*  of  the 
JEnr.  Hm  Mm  SkUUt  man  th*  Sidht.  or  ia  tin 
■inipikr  Btam  Sidkt  (pronowiead  JwdUf)  of  Hodta  fidry 
mythology,  repreaent  the  goddetM  of  the  iUt  SUr.  As 
in  other  mythologiee,  the  nine  deity  wm  endowed  with 
diffennt  attributes  and  received  different  appellatireei. 
Tb*  aMdianl  tmeoloflMti  vho  koked  opon  th*  Tuatha 
Di  Ikmmm  M  «  imI  Innm  noa^  Hbaa^  ft  nooanwry  to 
provide  a  place  In  tie  genealogies  which  they  invented  for 
every  different  name,  and  ao  added  cunfuaioB  to  what  was 


Aa  tooM  ef  4mm  deitiu  oocany  a  ;  '..^-«  ia  CelUo  romance,  we 
•hAll  Tentuie^  aaj  a  few  worda  alxiut  «oras  of  them,  thmich  at  tha 
riak  of  making  ods  o-jt  of  nvarml  diatinct  deitiu,  and  of  making 
aeveral  out  of  one.  in  a  aubject  of  inquiry  whioii  bm«  been  tiitbarto 
almoat  entirely  iuumltivBtad»  aid  dU  liat  ukBo«B»  tUa  ie  nearly 
iaovitobU;  hMafcwiBiitalw%  duwdd  we  mate  titm,  wOl  net  em- 
endy  iateiCmwIfh  the  eltelwa have  la  view.  Cweffhaahiaf 
daMte  ef  Ibe  ItU  paafhean  waa  Oimm,  loivanMd  gWafc— iiii. 
"of  the  aua-like  nae,"  aoa  of  Xladomt  at  MUkim,  that  la,  of 
knowledge.  Ogma  had  other  appanatm^  the  aiOBt  important 
baiiv  X«0iilii,  DMaiih  J)ana  or  Tuirmn  Bienmn,  and  OtnitaU  "  el 
tteMwy-month. "  though  tha  lut  aometinMa  appeara  aa  tha  aon  of 
tha  Dagda,  Undar  the  laat  appellativa  hia  wife  u  .^no,  tha  mother 
of  tha  goda,  or  the  Ifiir  Siffu,  or  if w  Sigmt  alao  known  by  tha  appalla* 
tirea  of  Badb  and  Maeha.  Aa  the  latter,  aha  waa  the  mother  of 
A*d(hie),  who  ii  probably  the  Jf awr  of  Welah  Irgi  ihIh,  father  of 
Prydain,  tha  flrat  le^ndarr  king  of  Brilnin,  whence  nuDie  Ynyt 
J'rydain,  or  tha  laland  of  Ayfo»i»,  uni  th(>  n-al  tn/-;n  of  the  mj'thi- 
nd  Hu  of  tha  njedi«yal  barda.  Tho  Da^^ia  had  innthfr  aon,  whoee 
inline  Atvyici,  or  the  lfa«  Oj,  a  i  i  lriiir«t<-<l  j^-i  r»Miiiiffe  of  early 
Iruh  legend,  and  an  eaqally  oelehratcd  daughter,  Brigit,  the  goa- 
deaa  of  wiadem  and  iMgmant  Under  tha  rapallatlva  of  JMbaith 
Jkmm  er  Tmitmm  Surmm  (who  ia  laynieoutaa  ae  the  aoa  of  Ogma, 
and  not  that  pnean^  hfaMlQk  Ogmm  htm  two  wiva^  Ana,  aader 
ttatnanM^  aadef  hiretkar  two  araaDathreik  and  Jtiinii,  who  ia 
repreaeatad  aa  tha  mother  of  tha  ilnt-named  wife  ;  Jna,  under  liar 
TBriona  namea,  ia  therefore  at  onoe  tha  danghtar  and  wife  of  D*l- 
bailh.  Ana'*  aona  hjJMhaith  are  Brian,  luckair,  and  luAitrba,  whn 
are  oallad  tha  goda  of  Ana,  and  hanoa  aha  ia  called  the  motlyrr  ol 
the  gtxla.  They  are  the  aame  aa  tha  aona  of  Cervtail  "  of  the  honcT- 
mouth, "  already  mentioned  aa  being  an  aiiriellatiTe  of  Ofma  hinaelf, 
or  hi.H  mill  undi>r  Jhat  of  the  Dagda,  Tricso  aona  are  Siilfunr  or 
.if  ic  Cuilt,  %  ita  gitd,  Trithoir  or  Mae  Ctchl,  the  niler  of  the  sky 
and  heareBly  hodiea,  to  whoin  the  ploaoh  waa  aarrHi,  «nd 
CtUfunr  or  ifae  Gremf  (son  df  ilm  fartli),  the  god  of  tho  ranh. 
Their  mother  was  the  £tain  of  Iriih  Icnind  ;  and  aa  ihe  vru  the  witc 
of  CjfaM  under  that  name,  it  praree  that  Cermait  "  of  ttii^  honey- 
meath*  waa  only  an  appellatire  for  the  latter,  and  not  hia  aon, 
udarUaafpaUativathe  Mfria.  The  wivaaof  thatlireegadaalMTe 
mantioBad  wan  Bonba,  FMn,  and  JSirt,  namea  under  which  Ire- 
land waa  peiaonifled.  Jgliafr  waaaitheraaonof  fl|p— aa  JuMietf*, 
or  mora  prebabl/hia  brother,  and  waa  the  aaraaaar«4gjr«r,  Orbttn, 
and  Ltr  (tha  aaa).  Under  the  hMt>named  appellatiTe  he  waa  god  of 
tha  aea,  aadia  anaeiaDy  intiMatia&  for  in  him  we  have  the  onfinal 
of  ahakeHearali  JUag  Lear,  and  the  father  of  Jfaanarffw  of  Irlah 
aad  Walan  remaaee.  It  k  probable  that  X4r  waa  tha  aama  aa  Jfac 
Cvill,  the  aea-Rod  above  mentiooctl.  There  waa  alab  a  god  of  war, 
Next  (bettlc),  whose  son  Rsrrg  (slauglitpr)  wa*  the  father  of  DianUcKt 
IMa  na-eJrhl),  the  god  of  the  jtownrs  (of  healing),  of  Ootbniit,  the 
tmith,  and  of  other  impereonatmna  of  the  Arta.  The  god  of  heal- 
ing had  a  non  Cian  or  Conn  (raioor),  who  ia  alao  known  under 
otlier  sppcl'.atiTea,  anch  as  Sciiliulb,  and  ia  aomattmaa  confounded 
with  hia  wife  SthUnn  or  Kihne  (tkill).  Hladaoghtara  were  Airmtd, 
the  goddaea  of  phyiic,  and  Blain,  the  wife  of  Ogma,  above  mentioned. 
BUmm'i  aon  Lyq  ia  a  prominent  ilgnra  in  Celtic  romance,  and  waa 
known  alao  If  W»  mmm  ef  Xtv  lAm^bda,  er  Lmf  "  the  long- 
eanad."  Jh,  and ftnJhiJIiwat*,  or  pillar  of  many  erte.  ANkeait, 
thecnndaonef JMbManAOM^wMfMlorainA^  OMdnndar 
hie  appeUatfve  of  AaOteMiilaottBda  one  of  Am  aana  of  JUMI 
Oarb,  aon  of  Brtas  (powar),  nenonagaa  who  till  prominent  parta  in 
Iriah  atory.  Among  tha  other  aooa  of  Behaid  wa  mnat  mantioD 
Badh  Vtrg,  the  chief  of  tha  SUU  of  If  nnater.  and  mUM  Fodbar 
Dtrg,  who  killa  Manandan  Mae  lAr  in  a  leffead.  Tha  deitiaa  related 
to  Ctmri  or  Cian,  huBband  of  ^SfA/rnn,  and  hia  aon  Xujr  are  called  the 
At*  TnbaxT,  while  »ho(i.i  T>  lit*-.l  m  the  Dagda  or  Ogtna  are  tha 
iff  Suit  iif  nt^ry.  The  two  tribca  appear.in  oootention  or  warfare, 
l  at,  nrTPtihidiiss,  occssionallr  aoaociated  and  intamarrr,  like  the 
Teutoaic  Kanir  and  jiinr ;  ihiu  EtAin,  the  datighter  of  the  god  of 
healing,  wius  tho  wife  of  the  £>agda,  inJ  CrrmaU  "of  the  honey- 
moath  i"  and  As  and  Ntmamd,  the  goddeaa  of  war,  the  wivaa  of 
iM(ovilM<thafMl«Cww,«nBtl  '  '  -  <- 
ciilXkwwB  ah* 


Before  leaving  the  aubjeet  «C  At  ouly  HMea  of  IrelnaA 
1M  ahall  «y  •  {•«  wondn  vfOB  ft  nople  incidentally  nuB> 
HoBod  nbofvo^  flia  TwiariniM.  Jm  unh  legenda  they  eppeor 
aa  aea-rovera  who  only  occaaionnlly  visited  tho  coasta, 
piOaged  and  x>ppree8«d  the  people  by  levying  tribute,  or 
rather  holding  the  inhabitanta  to  ransom.  One  of  the 
prinoiMl  battua  of  Iriah  leg^ndanr  hiatoiy  ia  auppoaad  to 
hnT*  Uaa  fbnght  botmoa  tho  TmaAa  Lt  Dmmm  wA 
the  Fomoriana.  Even  did  we  not  know,  aa  in  thia  inatanoo 
we  do,  that  one  of  the  oontendtng  racea  was  mythical,  wa 
■hoold  naturally  be  inclined  to  regttrd  such  ethcic  qnarrela 
08  imaginary,  nnlen  where  we  had  unqae«tionablo  phyaical 
evidence  of  the  oeennaoca  of  the  atmggle.  On  the  otbar 
hand,  in  Um  omo  ol  njthologiea  which  reach  na,  not  oo 
tbo  neordod  Ihrfaif  baUar  of  a  people,  but  ao  tin  tnditiaiio 
of  a  prehistoric  time,  clothing  real  personages,  who  lived 
just  at  the  cloae  of  that  period,  in  what  we  might  call  the 
twilight  of  the  hiatoric  period,  and  around  whom  aa  lay 
figniea  gather  and  aaiuma  definite  ahapa  Iragmeata  of  old 
bdiafi,  wo  ahonld  alwnya  ezpeet  to  find  aoino  nvdooo  «l 
fact  in  legenda  relating  to  anch  ethnic  wars.  That  the 
Fomorianand  JWfAalMZVAann  contests  arc  roylhologicaJ 
thera  can  be  no  dodbt,  but  tha  kernel  of  fact  around 
which  the  mytha  have  gathered  is  the  oonteata  of  tho  Iriah 
and  the  Romana ;  in  other  worda  we  bdiOT*  dw  FoiDOriHIl 
to  hftTo  btoa  |U  BoniM  The  kttar  Mm  aado  uf 
BottlomoDltfai  udoadlelNil  ttm  eon  bo  m  doabt  tint  (hoy 
kept  a  few  fdlqfO  in  tt*  VOatem  porta  of  Britain  to  pro- 
tect the  coontrj  from  tiio  hoatile  incoraiona  of  the  Iriah 
or  Soota,  and  ^at  they  often  chaood  tiMoo  into  Iriah  porta, 
and  forced  them  to  poj  nnaom.  Hm  occoonta  of  tho 
FoDMriaqp  in  Iriih  atoiy  an  knt  in  neootdanoe  with  tfdo 
view,  wUefa  can  be  aapported  by  other  ovidoBM^  ittto 
which,  however,  we  cannot  enter  herei 

The  Welsh  or  Cymric  ethnic  traditions  are  not  so  ela- 
borate aa  the  Irish,  nor  do  they  in  their  present  form  bear  the 
same  appearance  of  aatiqaity  about  them.  According  to 
tho  Ikind%  *  pooolior  kinl  «f  litontuo  to  wUdi  wo  ohaU 
retim  honaftor,  frar  doHorof  tiiboo  ontorod  Britain— (ho 
social,  the  refuge  seeking,  the  invading,  and  tho  treacherous 
tribes.  The  social  tribea,  of  which  there  must  have  been 
three  to  make  a  triad,  were  the  Cyvtry,  the  Uofgneyt,  and 
the  Brjfthon,  who  were  all  of  tho  aame  taco  uid  dooo^y 
related.  The  Cynuy  like  the  Iriah  Firbdigi  eono  ftom 
the  amnmer  land  eaJled  Ltfrobami  or  Qreece,  or  to  apeak 
aa  preciaely  aa  the  Triads,  fivm  "  where  is  now  (Donstaoti- 
nople,  by  way  of  the  Hazy  Sea,"  or  Gorman  Occaii.  The 
JAofffTuyt,  Qt  Loegria&B,  came  from  the  laud  of  Gwattpe^, 
not  Gascoaj,  howevor,  but  the  country  of  the  Yeneti, 
abooft  the  matA  «i  tho  Loin^  botwoon  wkom  and  tho 
BiitaiM  flioro  oppoan  to  havoboM  imMli  fntorooaroe  in  tho 
time  of  CxBdr.  Tlo  Brython  or  Britons  come  froni 
Llyda\r,  that  is  Armorica,  or  rather  that  port  of  Franeo 
which  lies  between  the  Seine  and  the  Eogliah  Channel,  and 
which,  therefore^  inoliidoA  Kormaady  as  wall  oa  Brittany. 
The  refngo-ooeUogtribM  mn  tho  Odfdicm  In  y  GoffUd, 
the  Crwyddtl  in  AU>a,  and  the  men  of  Gatrdtn.  Y  Gogltd 
waa  apparently  a  general  term  among  eorlj  Welsh  writera 
for  all  tho  country  between  the  Kibble  and  the  CHyde 
inhabited  by  Britons;  but  it  probably  had  a  mora 
reetricted  meaning,  of  which  wa  ahall  apeak  preaanti^. 
Tho  Cdnddm  out  hanUy  bo  other,  at  hMat  in  sane,  than 
tho  CUodoniaaa,  asd  von  pnbaUy  a  Pletiah  tribe  which 
had  aettled  in  the  mat  foreat  district  amidst  tho  Britiah 
people  of  the  Sootdl  Lowlanda.  The  Oteyddel  of  Alia 
were  the  Fida,  and  aa  the  name  Oieyddd  impUee,  they 
wen  Qaoliok  Aifdtfrf  io  tho  Wolah  lonn  of  the  old  Imb 
06iditt  or  fa  Ik  nodlflod  Inlor  fm  emidhO,  or  phonott- 
oally  6aeL  The  men  of  Galedin,  tho  present  Gsllowny 
(Wigtswa  aod  Ktikcndbright),  were  part  of  the  tribe 
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known  ia  Ireland  u  CniUiu,  ihai  is  Plctn,  and  only  differoii 
fmm  the  0*ijfddd  or  PuAt  ot  Alba,  in  liaviiig  ooma  into 
CUDowif  from  biland  The  three  invading  tribes  were 
the  CWtMto^,  the  Gtcydd«l  Ffiehti,  and  the  Sae$o»  or 
Soxona.  The  Corcniaid  are  nid  to  have  oome  from  **  the 
land  of  Pteyi,  and  they  could  not  be  driven  out,"  but 
dwelt  about  tha  River  Humberand  tiie  abore  of  the  North 
8m.  It  these  be  the  same  aa  the  faople  known  to  the 
Bmmbi  m  tha  Oprilami^  tihcf  wttt  pnUldj  Fioto  of  the 
mm»  tribe  aa  tin  Irish  Ffatii,  for  diert  «n  1^  no  doobt 

ikat  Cruitne  and  Corilttni  nrn  th"-  snmc  v.-nr-l.  The 
Otgfddel  Ffuhti  or  Irish  Picta  wLo  uj  AUm  hy  tiicj 

Sea  of  Liychlyn  (Norway),  that  is  tho  North  Sea,  werts 
dffnbtlftt  a  brandi  of  the  same  Ficta  who  soUlod  about 
tiw  Hambar,  fir  Qalhnraj,  and  in  Ireland.  The  three 
treacherooa  tribes  were  tho  Gvyddd  Coeh  or  Bad  Qiiiilt 
m  Gofl  from  Ireland,  the  men  of  Llychlyn  ot  VoMSam, 
and  tL:  Sifion  or  Saaona.  The  Triad*  crp:c-5ft]y  tell  us 
that  the  Cpnry,  the  Uoe^rteyM,  and  th"-  Brython  were  of 
the  same  stock.  The  different  tribes  of  the  Ovyddd  or 
OaH,  ineladiitttbaC'ermMid^  wanaimpl^pattQi  thaaama 
people  whs  hdiahitad  Maod.  W«  ttaiaioM  anomi  with 
.Mr  W.  f.  ftken  that  Iba  Fiett  and  Mmn  tha  aaaie 
people. 

It  thns  appears  that  oil  the  Celtic  inliatitftntfl  of  tj;: 
British  Islands  oonsisted  of  two  branches,  which  though 
originally  tha  aania  people  haA  hnnehed  off  from  each 
othar  ia  ladgoaga  and  in  other  wnjw,  pndaaiiig  tha  two 
elaaaea  of  Celtie  dialects,  the  Qoidelio  or  Mah  and  tiia 
British,  as  we  have  above  pointed  out.  But  while  we  agree 
with  M.  de  Bellogaet  that  the  Qaols  were  one  in  race 
sad  language,  and,  moreorer,  believe  that  the  people  who 
inha¥fti4  tba  Bdtiah  laluida  were  the  aama  aa  Utoae  of 
Gaul,  and  Hbtk  lha  dlfarfenee  which  we  now  obeerve 
botwccr.  tts  Ooidelio  and  British  dialect*  first  took  place 
after  tlieii  arnval,  there  geern*  no  reason  to  donbt  that  tho 
Celtio  population  flowed  irito  tlirso  ialands  in  two  streamB, 
one  from  the  neighboahng  Qfaul,  and  one  from  some  country 
eaat  of  Gaol  by  way  of  Uie  North  Sea, — the  Contani,  tho 
Otnddd  Ffiekti  from  aboot  thaFocthi  tba  Irish  CniUiu, 
aud  the  Soota  forming  part  of  tba  btlar  atiaam,  and,  if  our 
c  ti  'ecfnre  be  correct,  the  lafost  comora,  a  view  in  harmony 
With  ethaio  traditions,  but  differing  from  the  ordinary 
opinion  that  the  so-called  Cymry .  came  long  after  tike 
Gdidit,  and  drova  than  vaatwaid,  thay  themselves  being  in 
tiurn  pnahad  ui  ttasama  dtneliaa  hj  the  inooming  Siixona. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  pursne  the  snbjeot  of  the 
ethnology  of  the  Mrly  races  of  we  British  Islanda  through 
tho  coulUcts  aud  diaplaccmenta  of  races  which  took  place 
between  the  landing  of  Cesar  and  the  &ml  retirement  of 
the  Bomana  in  the  5th  century.  But  as  this  is  not 
abaolatalj  neoeaiafr  for  thaiUiiatntioa  of  a  Ittatatata  which 
only  dataa  from  13m  ktlar  a««nty  ««  dialt  aontaot  oanelves 
with  giving  a  aketch  of  the  ethnic  distribution  of  the  people 
of  Briiain  resulting  from  the  coo&Icte  and  di.<«placementa 
referred  to  as  it  existed  in  the  beginning  of  the  Cth  century, 
whan  we  ars  on  aniy  groand  in  the  history  and  literature 
of  Iiatiad  at  IsaaL  inOaat  aseh  a  pi«liBiiiai7  akateh 
much  that  we  shall  have  to  say  of  greet  importanea  in  the 
history  ol  Celtio  literature  would  be  unintelligibla. 

In  the  end  lA  the  :  slv.  I  l  eginning  of  the  6th  centuries 
external  invoaiona  had  ceaaed,  end  the  diiTerent  mees  had 
^Mbercd  into  separate  atate8,and  commenced  a  struggle  for 
Biaafimj  la  Enfbad  the  Saxons  (using  that  'term  as  a 
aoOaetm  MBM  for  fiaxoos  proper,  Frisians,  Angles,  and 
Jotee)  held  possession  of  the  soutbcni  and  eastern  coast 
from  Dorsetshire  to  the  Humber — the  Angles  chiefly  occupy- 
ing  wliat  is  now  Suffolk,  Norfolk,  and  Lincoln — and  were 
gndoally  making  themselves  masters  of  Central  EngUod 
lovMdi  1ft*  Safw),  aftd  ««•  «TM  panalntiag  Mtttwiida 


botwef  Ji  0:11  vale  of  tho  Ouso  and  tho  Pennino  Chnin,  itito 
what  is  sow  tba  Wo&t  Riding  of  Yorkaiiire.  With  the 
exoeptiony  parbapa,  of  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the 
sooth  snataw  aciaal^  wban  the  cootinnona  arrival  of  fresh 
baada  of  Baxona  had  drtren  away  the  Britidt  inhabitanta, 
and  of  the  district  about  tho  Hnmber  where  in  liko  maniier 
the  fresh  bands  of  Aoglee  ooutinually  coming  must  have 
done  the  same,  we  are  not  to  assume,  aa  is  usually  done, 
that  the  former  British  inhabitaati^  called  bf  the  Welsh 
JJot^rmjt  or  Loegriana,  had  all  haas  aKtaminaled,  or 
clrivcri  nw-^j.  On  tho  contrary  ns  the  Saxons  advanced 
inwiifJii  kuid  iha  txtaimd  iafaii.ja  practically  ceased,  an 
increasing  proportion  of  Britons  must  have  been  left. 
The  new  comets  merely  dispoucs^ed  tho  British  ruling 
familiea,  as  the  Nonemen  did  in  Normandy,  and  as 
happened  afterwards  ia  Ireland*  and  loft  tha  bnlk  af  tha 
peasants.  This  was  nnquostloBably  th*  <aaa  fa  Caateal 
and  Western  England,  and  in  Deira  and  Bemlcin,  tho 
present  counties  of  York,  Korthomberland,  Durliam,  and 
the  saatam  I«wlands  of  Scotland.  Cornwall  and  Devon 
wataladMaadantBritiahldiigdoina  What  tha  Saxons  had 
dona  <nt  tta  aoothara  and  aaatan  ooait  tha  Iriah  did  on 
the  west.  We  cannot  enter  here  into  the  qneatirsn  of  when 
the  Irish  occupation  of  Western  Enplnnd  coninii-nccd,  or 
how  long  it  la'ited  ;  there  is  no  doubt,  however,  now  that 
ia  the  5th  century  they  occupied  a  considerable  part  of 
Qwynned,  or  that  part  of  North  Wales  now  forming 
Aa^laaaa^  CSamarroa^  Marionath,  Oanbigh,  and  FUntlhira ; 
and  Damatia,  at  tint  part  of  Sonth  Walca  now  forminf 
Cardigan,  Fembroku,  and  Carmarthen,  or  in  other  words, 
the  north  and  west  coast  of  Wales.  But  while  the  Saxons 
were  gradually  displacing  the  British  rule  in  the  east,  the 
Britona  wara  nadaaUj  diaponaarinf  tha  Iriah  in  tha  waak 
Tha  hadaiB  «f  Aaaa  Britonn  wara  th*  daaaandanta  af  a 
certain  CweJJa,  reputed  to  have  been  a  G'uycftW  or 
Pict  of  tho  east  of  Scotland.  Another  Gteijddel,  but 
probably  one  from  Ireland,  who  like  Cunedda  was  said 
to  have  married  a  British  wife,  Brychan,  has  given  bis  name 
to  Brecon  or  BrecknadBdliiai  AycAoa  may,  however, 
haf*  baan  on^  tba  apooijiiMMi  aaaaator  o(  (ha  GKudalia 
£audiaa  fli  ftaeon. 

The  weat  of  Britain  from  iLc  Deo  to  iLo  Clyde,  with 
the  exception  of  Galloway,  wu  occupied  by  independent 
British  tribsa,  apparently  confederated  for  purposes  of  war. 
On  the  eaalain  aid*  hatwaan  tha  Huinbar  ud  the  Tjm 
was  Djifer  ar  Dain,  ab*  Britiah  at  tida  pacidd;  and 
north  of  Deiru,  was  Bryntich  or  Bernicia,  which  czt4jnded 
to  the  Forth.  These  two  states  probably  formed  in  the 
beginning  of  the  6th  century  part  of  a  confedoratloa  of 
Cumbrian  states.  But  in  the  ceume  of  that  century  they 
seem  to  have  been  gradoaDy  canYttted  into  An^bn  atat« 
without  aoj  aariaoa  diaflnoeMant  ol  popolatian,  or  wtm 
of  ruling  funfHaa.  On  flia  ahora  of  tha  Firth  of  Forth 
was  a  district  called  in  Welsh  Guoi<xli;i,  the  ea-stem  part 
of  which  about  the  rentlaod  liiila  was  called  Manau 
Onotcdim,  and  waa  oeeopied  by  a  tribe  of  Qoidelio  or  Irish 
Flct%  who,  there  u  leaeon  to  believe,  had  alao  aattlamanta 
ia  odier  parts  of  Bryneieh  along  the  aait  aoaai  waa 
from  this  tribe  that  i^t-  tr  /n'a,  if,  as  is  probable,  bo  was  not 
an  eponymous  anccBLur,  liad  sprung.  The  remainder  of 
Ouoiodin,  between  the  LammermCor  HilU  and  the  zca, 
aeema  to  have  beca  oho  at  le.%8t  partially  occupied  by 
another  foreign  people,  most  probably  Frisiana.  On  the 
woalam  Bid%  in  what  ia  now  Argyllshire,  north  ol  tha  Gliydi^ 
a  aalditBiMit  of  Soota,  wbo  tad  gradually  baked  in  thera 
from  the  opposite  coast  of  Ireland,  ha*I  bpcn  formed,  an.l 
had  become  orgaoiied  into  a  distinct  state  which  waa 
ultimately  destined  to  absorb  the  whole  of  Scotknd,  and 
giva  it  its  preaant  oama.  Tha  ramaindar  ol  th*  coontcy 
aortb  of  Oa  Forth  and  Ojda  waa  0001^**^  ^  ^  ^("> 
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proporiy  so  called,  i  Clonlelic  i)eopl8  closely  akin  to,  indMd 
almost  tdeutical  with,  the  Irish.  la  Uallowsy  was  another 
branch  of  Picts,  called  Gteyddel  Ffiekti  by  the  Welsh, 
thnt  is,  Ooidelie  or  Iriith  Piota,  part  of  tiM  CniiOw  who 
taaked  over  from  Iraland  like  the  Scot*. 

Id  tiiu  boginning  of  the  6th  century  tba  Romanixed 
Britons  were  giving  way  everywhere  before  the  Teutonic 
taibM,  and  thu  only  iodepeodent  territory  which  they 
apiMtr  to  h».f  hdd  MmpriMd — (1)  The  Dmbdwiim 
kingdom  of  Devon  tod  Oorawell ;  (S)  the  pert  of  Eeetorn 
WiTl's  now  forming  Montgomeryshire  and  Rjul  no  rehire, 
which  kier  furm^  the  principality  or  lordship  uf  Vowyt, 
and  perhaps  even  yet  all  the  land  to  the  Sevem,  that  is, 
Her^otdebire  and  Sbrapehiie  ;  (S)  Combrie*  tiiet  ie,  all 
the  land  from  the  BibUe  totheflohrij  weat  of  the  Pennine 
chain,  and  all  the  lowlands  of  Scotland  to  tho  Knmau 
Woll,  tave  Galloway,  and  Guofcxim,  or  Linlithgow  (includ- 
ing part  of  Stirlingshire), Edinburgh,  and  Haddingtonshire  ; 
(4)  Bryiuieh,  fiernicia,  that  is,  Berwickshire,  Durham,  and 
Northumberland;  (5)  D^fr,  or  Dcira,  that  is,  Yorkshire. 
The  encieDt  dioceses  of  Scotland,  even  as  th^  existed  in 
the  1  Sth  ee'ntnry,  seem  to  nark  out  very  well  the  ethnic 

condition    -.if  tli-:i   T.i  a^,  i;i    tJi,    early    ]i  irl,   of   the  6th 

century.  The  diocese  of  Ualloway  included  the  territory  of 
the  Irish  Picte;  the  diocese  of  J.othian,  which  had  three 
rural  doaneriea— fl)  LjaHthfeWj  «r  Mutau  OvotoJin 
(comprising  the  diire  of  that  muna,  pert  of  Stirlinghshire, 
:in<l  th«  inu.Ht  of  Edinburgh),  occupied  by  the  nrithwyr,  a 
aiLsed  ruce  of  Picts  and  Britons,  aocording  to  Mr  Skene  ; 
(2)  Haddington  and  the  remainder  of  Edinboigh,  that  is, 
Giubidui,  ki  vhieh,  se  we  have  aeid,  there  wen  ea  eedu 
■ektlanenC  ef  FiiiltHU,  or  Anglee ;  and  (3)  Mene,  that  is, 
Berwick.  Tho  continued  existence  pf  a  floidelio  or  Pictiah 
populntion  ou  the  south  sids  of  the  Firth  of  Forth,  even 
in  Bervvik kahire,  down  to  as  late  as  tho  8th  century  at 
least,  soeiDs  U>  b«  shown  by  the  existenee  there  of  churches 
belonging  tn  the  ancient  dloewa  of  DmikaU.  In  tho 
13th  century  they  formed  a  separate  deanery  of  that 
diocese,  which  appears  to  have  corresponded  with  the 
Ooidelie  population  of  Guotixliti,  Prydaim,  the  Cymric 
or  true  Briti-sh  country  of  the  Lowlands,  was  eonseqm-ntly 
OOOtermidotts  with  the  diocese  of  Oleagow,  CQcnpriHing  the 
rand  deaneries  of  Oleegow  proper — Rathecglen,  Len- 
nox, Lanark,  Kyle  and  Ctanninghame,  and  Carnck ;  and 
tho  four  deaneries  of  tho  archdeaconry  of  Teviotsdale, — 
Teriotsdale,  PeebLn,  Nithsdale,  and  Annandala.  This  was 
the  mgion  called  y  Gogled,  thongh  it  is  probable  that  this 
term  wae  np^ied  to  tito  whole  of  the  independent  British 
territory,  that*  is,  Cnnhrin  ae  well  aa  I^rydain  proper ; 
but  wliatOViT  wiw  ill  extent,  y  Cnjhd  was  tho  cradle  of 
the  langu.igo  and  litcrituro  of  Wnles.  It  was  the  country 
of  its  prehistoric  poets  .Vneurin  and  Llywarch  Hfin,  and 
of  the  seer  Merlin^  whose  famo  waa  so  great  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  and  who  la  nho  leekonod  emong  die  early  poets  of 
the  Welsh. 

To  complete  this  ethnic  picture  of  Britain  at  tho  dawn 
of  Celtic  liitriituro  it  would  bk>  nccossary  to  givy  a  sketch 
of  the  political  and  social  xtutc  of  the  viiriaus  Celtic  tribes, 
•0  fat  aa  we  could  dirbcUy  or  by  induction  ascertain  it 
But  aa  the  articles  Bbbboh  Law  and  Clakb  give  perhaps 
enoogh  of  this  kind  of  information  for  the  purpoae  we  hare 
in  view,  wc:  rcfL-r  the  readers  to  tho«o  articles. 

In  the  earlier  stages  of  tribal  organisation  among  the 
Ar}-aDs  and  other  races,  the  chief  was  priest  es  well  as 
king.  But  the  Celta  nppear  to  hare  alieod^  passed  into 
a  higher  politleal  stage  before  they  oame  within  the  light 
'if  history,  and  tD  liave  (.'st.iMishod  a  distinct  prifstlKKHi 
known  to  ua  aa  that  of  thu  Druid*.  f?n>-k  and  Hoiiuu 
writers  give  us  very  little  information  on  thii  subject,  and 
the  oatir  Welsh  reeoids  and  poetry  oooe  at  aU.  Modem 
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Welsh  writers  have,  howev  r,  riLide  up  for  tbU  want  in 
their  genuine  literature  by  inventing  aa  elaborate  Druidical 
system  of  religion  and  philosophy,  which,  they  pretend, 
survived  the  iiitfoduction  of  Christiaaity,  and  waa  seentlj 
upheld  by  the  Welsh  bards  in  the  Middle  Ages,  thia  mo* 
Druidic  imposture  has  foniid  numerous  adherents,  and  has 
been  supported  with  a  gutxl  dcid  of  misspent  learning  by 
several  persons  of  considerable  talent.  It  would  be  a  waste 
of  time  to  si^  anything  fuithsr  oQ  the  subject  here.  la 
poems  and  tales  Dmids,  and  odier  organised  teamed 
1  classM,  are  freijULiitly  mentioned.  From  an  ari^Iysis  of 
ti)e«e,  onil  aided  by  whatever  li^ht  the  classical  v,iA^n 
throw  on  the  Dniidism  of  Gaul  anid  Britain,  wo  may  make 
the  following  induction  as  to  their  position  and  organization 
in  Irehtnd,  where  they  eannot  have  been  very  diffnent 
from  whi\t  they  wore  in  other  Celtic  oonntriea.  Tbei«  are 
no  definite  accounts  of  tho  religious  ritea  practised  by  the 
I)agftn  Iri-nh,  but  there  are  several  allusioos,  whicli,  nmu^fi 
vague,  plainly  show  that  such  rites  existed,  and  that  U  waa 
one  of  the  functions  of  the  Druids  to  perform  them.  Tho 
Druids  also  inToksd  tho  divinities  in  &voar  of  their  fiitodi 
and  siptinst  their  enemies,  and  for  this  purpose  they  made 
incantations  upon  a  inoutxl  or  elevated  ground  near  tho  field 
of  battle  They  determined,  by  auguries  from  the  hoavenly 
bodies,  elovds.  wind,  smoke,  the  flight  of  birds,  and  other 
phenomena,  the  propitious  and  OOpropitkNia  times  for  fight- 
ing a  battle,  or  doing  any  other  important  aetion.  They 
announced  tho  Garsa  or  things  which  it  would  bo  unlucky 
for  a  chicif  or  a  tribe  to  do,  foretuld  future  events,  practised 
incantations  of  various  kinds,  kept  events  in  rBmembranca^ 
and  wen,  in  a  word,  the  depoeitaries  of  such  knowlcd«  aa 
was  posessssd  lo  Irslaad  at  .  the  time.  Many  of  timan 
funcfi  m  ( flong  equally  to  the  persons  usually  called  poets, 
and  uux'ii^  the  quBliftcations  of  the  higher  grade  of  thd  latter 
was  a  knowledge  of  certain  kinds  of  incantation,  eome  of 
which  involved  many  pagan  rites,  the  practice  of  which  we 
find  distinctly  ascribed  to  Druids.  That  the  latter  were 
therefore  only  a  higher  degree  of  the  order  of  poet^  seems 
certain.  Aa  such  they  naturally  performed  or  supceiutcnded 
all  tho  higher  pagan  rites,  and  lieiico  tho  whole  order,  of 
which  they  wnro  tho  highest  representatives,  were  called 
Druida.  Aft«r  the  introduction  of  Christianity  the  hieratic 
functions  of  the  Druids  ceased,  and  the  term  Druid,  which 
had  been  the  special  appellative  of  tho  poets  who  performed 
those  functions,  gradually  fell  ii  ;  i  Icsuetud!:,  But  tho 
order  of  which  thtsy  were  tho  highest  ex|>oncnti!  did  not 
disappear  as  it  did  in  Oaul ;  there  its  lay  functions  wers 
swept  away  by  Roman  law,  wherana  In  Ireland  tbsf 
acquired  new  vigour.  In  pagen  timae  the  peels  enj<qred 
great  power  and  many  privileges,  both  of  which  they  are 
aaid  to  have  abused  to  such  an  extent  that  it  »\\s  proposed 
to  banish  them  altogether  out  of  Ireland.  Through  the 
intercession  of  the  mythical  king  of  Ulster,  ConckobarMae 
y«ua,  this,  we  are  toM,  wae  not  done ;  their  number  waa, 
however,  diminiRhcd,  and  their  jiower  and  pririlegee 
curtailed.  Among  other  ehaiigca  mid  to  have  been  then 
elTected  was  that  of  d-  pnving  the  poets  of  the  functions  of 
judge,  which  thoy  had  hitherto  performed.  This  l^nd 
indicates  the  existence  at  some  period  immediatdy  prtead* 
ing  the  introduction  of  Christianity  of  a  struggle  between 
tho  lay  and  the  spiritual  power,  in  which  the  former  were 
to  some  extent  successful  The  strn^-gle  continued  even 
into  Chriotian  times,  for  in  the  fith  century  it  was  sgoin 
proposed  to  banish  them,  but  on  this  occasion  they  were 
protected  by  StColnmciUi,  not,  however,  without  a  fnrtbor 
dimfnntion  of  their  number  and  loss  of  power. 

The  nrgiiii/ itioii  iiT  the  learned  cla'isos,  as  wo  find  it 
described  in  Irish  inanuscripts,  is  no  doubt  to  ha  referred 
to  the  Dal  or  parliament  holden  at  Druimoela  about  ths 
jtK  076,  at  which  were  fnsont  the  king  of  the  Ualriadt«; 
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or  Scotic  kingdom,  tbs  p«raxDoiuit  king  of  Ireland,  and 
many  rab-regtili,  and  prominent  above  all  St  OobuneilUi 
Aooordi^g  to  thk  flwyniatimi  than  wan  thra*  mdM  or 
wdoB,— >tlw  ^roA  ima,  the  <7nKa  Fnt,  and  the  Cradh 

fill.     Ecna,  meant  gCDoral  aa  distiiiguiahcd  fruoi 

ipecial  profc»i4.w:jil  knowluJgo,  A  graduate  of  Ectm  was 
caL'cd  a  Sax,  aage,  but  thoro  appear  to  have  been  aerer&l 
d«gr«fla  of  the  title,  the  higheiit  of  which  woa  the  OUamk  Sui, 
■omatimwi  called  alao  the  Botai,  or  very  ng*^  «r  A^Mbv, 
kttmd  Mga.  Olkmh  (pron.  OUave),  we  maj  remark,  «u 
the  title  of  the  highest  degree  in  any  profession.  An  Olla  mh 
^r.i  had  the  rank  and  viia  entitled  to  the  retinue  of  a  Jiij 
TvaXJut,  or  tnbe  kiog.  AU  questions  between  the  difl^erent 
tribea,  the  interpretation  of  the  lavs,  the  succession  to 
chiafteioships,  and  simikr  qneitionB  mn  dadded  bj  tfaam. 
T1m7  were  the  genealo^^ista  or  IdstoriaiM  of  tin  euafe  or 
kinga.  In  pagan  'icjcis  'I  GraJh  Sena,  which  was  only  a 
brmncb  of  tiie  ordui,  lAI  it  which  we  will,  of  Di  aida  or 
poeta,  was  probably  the  highest,  judging  by  the  dignity  and 
poTilege  of  ita  OUamh,  and  consequently  the  one  whose 
Mmben  were  specially  called  Druids.  If  this  view  be 
correct,  it  waa  to  tliia  blsiidt  tlni  th*  functions  of  jndge 
originally  bebnged.  Wbcn  tte  tidit  of  judgment  passed 
from  the  Dmida  into  the  hands  of  the  Hi^j,  or  chief,  the 
latter  no  dotibt  acted  as  judge  himaelf,  or  appointed  some 
«M  to  fill  his  place.  This  judge  was  called  a  Breithcim  ,  or 
aa  ho  ia  called  from  the  pnmnnotatioa  of  tha  modam  form 
«f  the  woid,  •  BnhoB,  tad  mi  dvftfi  h  eairly  tiniM  a 
8aif  for  Feruehat,  or  law,  formed  part  of  the  knowledge 
oompriaed  under  the  teriti  AVno,  a  fact  which  strongly 
rapports  the  view  above  exprcaaod,  that  the  Sai  wa-i  the 
s accessor  of  the  Druid.  In  time  the  practicu  of  kw  grew 
into  •  dtstinet  JwfwrioBj  and  orecy  Breithtam  of  the  h^ber 
cImi^  IhM  »  «v«i7  om  trlw  wm  a  Sai,  kept »  kiod  of  kw 
■dbooL  Thai  stow  ifct  Onutt  fnie,  or  lawyen.  One  ol 
the  causes  which  no  doubt  helped  to  separate  the  strdy  of 
F enecha$,  or  law,  from  the  general  study  of  Menu,  or  wuKlom, 
waa  the  lise  of  tdhooli  in  eOBlwotion  wttb  tiljpou 

tttwHithTtTTltt  I 

n*  due  of  Mraooa  whrnn  wo  liavo  abovo  daiignated 

aa  poeta  were  called  FUe  in  Irish,  and  their  art  FUidedU. 
The  latter  is  TtBoally  translated  poetry,  but  it  was  rather 
vstic irint:  1:1  in  which  '.hey  used  verse.  The  Fili  truly 
represents  the  Ouarnf,  or  ratal,  who  forine'il  one  of  the 
ord^  of  Druids,  mentioned  by  Strabo.  Borne  of  the 
fonw  of  ineantation  practised  bf  the  fUi  an  described  in 
bidi  namtieripts,  and,  as  w«  hara  atated  abova^  tn  atlri- 
bnted  to  the  Druid  as  well  an  to  the  FUi.  Those  which  in-  1 
TOlred  pagan  rites,  and  which  were  consequently  forbiddea 
by  8t  Patrick,  fell  into  desuetude  with  the  name  Druid ; 
but  aimple  incantations  by  rhymea  continaed  to  be  practised 
in  Christian  times.  One  of  duM^  tho  QUm  DtdHbu^  or 
aa  incantation  of  satirical  venea  accompanied  bj  oertaia 
oaremoniee,  which  was  befiered  to  be  capable  of  nia- 
ing  Ml-HU  rs  on  tho  foco,  waa  much  used,  and  supplies, 
perhaps,  one  reason  of  the  gva^A  seauliveutiss  of  Celttt  to 
satire.  The  Fili  appears  to  have  been  distinguished  in 
aadj  tiiDM  bj  aoma  kiiid  cf  toaaiuc^  tho  exact  aaton  of 
wbieh  wa  do  not  midarrtaad.  ^rhapa  it  waa  fha  Mina  aa 
tliat  afterwards  used  by  the  Cliristlan  [>rItiit-«(,  which 
was  one  of  thu  causes  of  ditTeronco  between  the  early  Irish 
Church  end  the  Roman  Church,  It  ia  at  all  eventa  wnrlhy 
ofnaark  that  the  Irish  priests  were  reproached  with  liaving 
lha  lonaare  of  Simon  Magna,  who  in  these  times  was  the 
nprasantatire  of  all  meginiane  or  others  who  practised 
naeromancy  or  vatidnancm.  There  were  several  tie^'reci 
of  the  order  of  Fili,  the  higheat  beiui^  the  OUamh  Fili,  a» 
we  have  already  pointed  out  A  FUi  of  this  rank  waa 
entitled  to  keept  that  is,  to  have  cuppottad  for  him,  a  grey- 
konad.clMiim'owatalliotaa.two  mani^  and  thoir  fods 


— the  roaintenaoce  of  the  honei,  beiog  we  are  told,  at  the 
expanse  of  the  church.  Tba  Ung  foatand  A*  Wamk't 
sons  as  if  tb^j  wan  hia  owa;  aaS  tha  qaaaa  waa  beaad 
to  give  dowiiea  to-b»  dang^ton.   Ta  ntam  for  all  thaw 

emoluments  and  privileges  the  Fili,  or  poet,  was  bound  to 
furnish  a  pauegyric  of  the  prince  annually.  In  fact  tho 
chief  function  of  the  FUi  when  he  became  a  mere  poet  waa 
to  aulic^giiBa  the  chief,  and  the  chiefs  family  and  anceatoca. 
Tba  dntfuation,  given  to  the  GanUah  bard%  of  panaitia 
who  atteadad  tlM  Qauliah  wartinn  oa  military  axpeditiooa 
to  celebrate  their  praise,  by  Poeidontaa  the  Rhodian  Btoie, 
who  vlaited  Gaul  about  100  B.C.,  applies  with  equal  truth 
to  the. Irish  FUi.  The  flattery  was  not  given  without 
hope  of  rewaid»  hewavav.  In  the  glossary  attributed  to 
Oatmtttt  *bo  waa  al  tba  same  time  kiqg  and  biabop  at 
Caabat  fai  tiho  9tb  ooDtary,  which  ia.  at  least  aa  old  aa 
the  10th  century,  we  are  told  thn*  the  rcr.^  -ri  why  the 
second  degree  of  /'i7»  waa  called  au  Anruih  vcoa  because 
of  "  the  rich  stream  (Sruth)  of  beautiful  praiae  which  flows 
from  him,  and  the  stream  of  treasures  which  Sows  to  him 
in  return."  This  was  exactly  the  sentiment  of  the  Gaulish 
bald  who  ia  t"fi?gHt^  the  mapMmm  of  Biuutua  tba 
ATamfan  eUaf  add,  **'Fnm  ua  ttadc  of  Ua  cbartot- 
wheels  sprang  gold  and  blessitfgBto  mortals,"  An  Ollamk, 
or  as  we  m<ght  call  him  a  doctor,  in  FUidtciU  was  entitled 
to  have  a  certain  number  of  scholars  who  formed  his  retinue 
when  bo  went  abtoad.  Onad  h|aprivila|ea  waatoaiaka  a 
airenit  at  aeriam  tinaa,  tiiaaoilaBtof  wbich  dapaaidadapon 
his  rank.  When,  for  instance,  an  OUamh  FUi  becaoja 
chief  poet,  and  waa  invested  with  the  Tvjen,  or  cloak 
trimmed  with  white  feathera,  the  symbol  of  his  ofiBce,  he 
might  make  a  circuit  of  Ireland.  During  his  circuit  the 
OUamh  FUi  was  entitled  to  maintonance  and  protection 
^m  a  aartaia  tinu^  aot  aa^  for  btmiaU  bat  for  hia  lifd 
ratinno,  and  their  bonaa  and  di^  dao.  Thaiy  eoald  not, 
however,  remain  beyond  the  fixed  legal  time  without  special 
invitation.  A  FUi,  or  indeed  any  of  tho  reoognixed  learned 
profeasions,  could  not  claim  hospitality  as  a  right  from  any 
one  below  a  certain  rank,  which  was  measured  by  his  own. 

The  bards  whb  recited  poems  and  atoriaa  foraiad  at  fiiat  a 
distinct  branch  from  the  FUi.  According  as  the  true 
FilideM  fell  into  desuetude,  and  the  FUi  became  simply  a 
poet,  the  two  orders  practically  coalesced,  aud  the  names 
FUi  and  bard  became  lynonymoos.  There  were  several 
degraaa  of  bards,  according  to  the  number  of  poems  and 
storiea  whidi  tba  aradnato  aboold  be  able  to  ndta.  In 
pagan  timea,  and  daring  the  IGddle  Ages,  fha  Iridi  baid% 
1  like  the  OauUisL  onus,  accompanie<l  their  recitation  of 
poems  on  a  stringed  iuatrumcut  caHed  a  Crttt,  believed  to 
have  boen  a  harp.  The  bard  waa  therefore  to  the  Fili,  or 
poet,  what  tho  Jot^lcr  was  to  the  Troubadour,  and  tho 
JongUur  to  tho  Trouvere.  Tho  Cruitire,  or  haipar,  wba 
likewiae  played  npon  a  kind  of  Rota  caUad  a  SVauMm,  and 
who  belonged  to  ua  privilaged  claaaaa,  while  tba  jM^yen  on 
other  iiistrumeata  did  Bot^  wia  piobaUf  Iba  npnaantatita 
of  the  true  bard. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  points  in  the  history  of  Celtia 
litanton  ia  the  niation  d  tba  tnadonnad  Draidie  biaranhy 
joat  daaeribed  to  the  Ghriatiaa  dinrdi.  iBdapandant  of  ita 
own  intrinsic  intercat  some  knowledge  of  thw  ia  necessary 
in  order  to  understand  tho  system  of  schools  in  Ireland  in 
the  early  Middle  Ages,  and  tho  position  which  the  native 
literature  occupied  in  them,  fief  ore  stating  what  we  have 
to  say  on  the  latter  subjects  we  must  therefon  brialy 
descrUM  the  cbanotar  of  wo  early  Irish  Chnrch. 

The  presonee  of  British  bishops  at  several  councils,  and 
the  production  of  -zn  distinguished  a  hcreaiarch  aa  Pelagius, 
provo  that  thure  must  have  been  an  orgauued  church  in 
Britain  in  the  4th  century.  At  that  period  than  waia 
amy  popdoaa  towaa  tban^  and  aiaob  d  tba  aoltaia  «l 
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ft  rich  Roman  pronnce.     Tho   Brituh  Cbarch  most, 

upon  tlu  BinDicipal  trpv  m 
!■  tin  Mrt  cf  the  Bomu  •apira  ;  that  fa,  th«  jurfadtction 

of  the  bitbopa  must  havo  coincided  with  tlio  civil  govern- 
mont  of  the  Roman)",  out  of  which  ihc  later  dioceann 
»y»tom  grew.  The  intercoume,  partly  commercial,  partly 
hostile,  M'bicb  t«ok  place  ^etwo«a  Britain  and  irsiuid  in 
Ihfl  3d  and  4th  centuries  could  miMlj  lure  failed  to 
iatavdaM  ChrirtkBlter  into  (b«  littor  coontrf.  MediiDval 
wriSan  ulato  flnl  Cma^nStf  azisted  in  Ireland  before 
St  Patiick  ;  and  Ctlcstius,  tho  chief  disciple  of  Pclagiiia, 
and,  itctording  to  St  Augustine,  the  real  louder  uf  the 
Telagians,  waa  an  Irishman.  Indeed,  if  we  can  tnut  the 
■tataniant  of  Oawuiiiu,  vho  flouriahad  «t  tlw  and  of  the 
6tli  caotary,  lib*  ptranta  ti  Oalaadus  nnal  ool  only  have 
bsBA  Christians  in  Ireland  b  the  year  but  must  have 
known  the  uno  of  lettom,  for,  according  lu  ilio  writer  quoted, 
Cela'jtiug  wrote  thriMj  IcUcra,  in  the  form  of  little  bouks.  on 
the  thinga  necsaaory  fnr  all  desirous  ul  serving  Qod.  This 
primitivB  Irish  Church  nppoara  to  have  been  principallj,  if 
sot  ah^lliMV  ooafioad  to  the  south  of  Ireland,  the 
praviiMO  o(  ICniiatar  forming  an  independent  kingdom  at 
this  period,  or  at  least  one  having  but  little  political 
connection  with  tho  other  provincea.  In  after  times,  when 
UiD  faiuo  of  St  Patrick  had  be4X>me  established,  and  he  came 
to  be  ngarded  aa  the  aolo  ^poatlo  of  Inland,  kha  atinti  of 
tto  prinitivo  ^oreh,  many  of  wbeao  noiiiaa  htro  oomo 
down  to  tn^  ware  assumed  to  have  belonged  to  the  Pnt-i-ion 
period,  or  were  confonndod  with  persons  of  th-  Ean-u 
DfiiiKv  la  this  way  St  Brendan,  the  voyagir,  l_r[.  uu 
the  shore  of  the  Atlautic  Ocean  in  tho  countj  of  Kerry, 
haa  boon  eoofounded  with  a  later  St  Brendan  vho  KtmI 
in  tiin  omtm  of  Inland  The  church  which  gnw  np  in 
dw  mtk  of  Inland,  though  the  offspring  of  the  British 
Chnrch,  must  nutuanarily  hare  adapted  itself  to  the 
political  and  social  organisation  of  the  country,  which  was 
altogether  tribal,  and  being  without  walled  towns  had 
aofflo  of  (ho  olementa  of  niiuuaipiil  foranimant  vhieh  had 
(noBMod  Ibo  ehvnb  orgaauatioii  obowliora.  Somo  of  the 
Iriah  legendary  liv«!  of  saint*  of  the  early  chnrrh  'rgh, 
in  tho  form  in  which  we  have  them,  not  older  liuni  Irom 
tho  12th  tij  tho  14th  century,  give  us  amtilst  a  luxuriant 
(?rowth  of  prodigica  an  insight  into  this  highly  interesting 
church,  which  the  subsfquont  oonvenlon  of  the  rest  (rf 
Inland  bj  6t  Patrick  aenlj  oitondad,  but  did  not  change. 
Whan  a  mfaaionarjr  had  eoorerted  a  chief  and  his  Oeca,  or 
principal  men,  he  l>cra[nn  an  adopted  member  of  the  tribe, 
and  was  considered  to  be  a  Sat ;  in  other  words,  he  waa 
giTSQ  tho  same  rank  and  privileges  as  the  pagan  priests 
bad.  Beyond  bnildiog  •  moad  wiekor  ontorj  for  tho 
priael^  no  ehnnee  wbatom  waa  made  in  fhe  organtntkm 
of  tho  tribok  The  couriso  of  study  for  tho  different  grades 
of  Kcna,  FUidcchl,  and  I'l-tir.h'it  went  on  as  before,  except 
that  in  the  course  of  /,',  ;  i,  or  wisdom,  the  Christian  doctrine 
,  added.  The  practice  of  the  different  kinds  of  Terbal 
which  did  not  involre  distinct  pagm  ritaa  eooia 
I  ktor  hj  the  poeb  ahowa  thta.  Fasting;  prayer, 
and  vigile  wen  praotiied,  and  thoeo  who  wished  to  embrace 
tho  cccleaifl'.tical  state,  that  is,  to  juin  tho  new  learned  class 
called  later  the  Oradh  Eclamt,  or  grade  of  the  church, 
tODsnrcd  themselves,  as  did  the  students  of  FUidecht  also, 
•0  tfo  bavo  bofora  aaid.  Ibe  Dim,  or  fortified  neideiie^ 
of  Ibo  eUef,  aroniid  wUeb  ky  uwaya  n  vObge  of  the 
different  claisea  of  people  who  eonstituted  the  retaincnj  of 
an  Iriah  chief,  bccatno  a  kiod  of  Ceiiobmm  of  a  novel  typo. 
Some  members  of  the  Fiiu,  at  "House,"  desirous  of 
practising  a  higher  degree  of  acoetlciam,  went  into  the 
march-land,  or  waste  knd  of  the  tarritoiy,  and  built  a 
wiciker  hnt  and  oratory.  Others  foUowed,  and  built  their 
hols  an  anmnd,  and  a  new  Ccnobiam,  consisting  of  a  Tillflge 


of  huta  and  a  circular  oratory  gradually  grow  up,  which 
differed  fmn  Ibo  oci^nal  one  only  by  the  ebaenoe  of  tbe 
ram  parte  end  ditc&  forming  the  Dn.    Affeerwerda  the 

round  tower,  which  was  a  mere  citcnsiejn  of  tho  circular 
•tone  CaiMl,  it-sclf  an  imitation  in  stuuc  of  a  circular 
wicker  hou5c  -  afforded  a  refuge  and  plxtco  of  safety  for 
preserving  from  fire  and  theft  the  socnd  veaaela  and  books 
belonging  to  thoM  religious  eatobllaliroepti^  wbkk  wan 
directly  established  for  idjfiom  pnpoMl. 

Whether  a  single  Fttu  or  the  ooUeetion  of  **  Honaev' 
forming  a  Tuath,  or  tribe,  became  Christian,  they  were  all 
of  the  same  blood,  and  the  right  of  snccsssion  to  the 
property  and  government  of  the  church  ramaincd  with  tho 
Fint  or  **  Hooae"  of  Uin  doooi;  The  ohniob  within  eaeb 
Tualk,  or  tribe,  wUdt  ooottltated  the  vnit  elato  of  tho 
Iriih  political  eyntom,  waa  almply  a  spiritual  Fiw,  or 
"  House,"  and  could  noeivo  and  hold  land  only  in  the 
some  way  aa  any  other  Fint,  Hence  tho  Comnrb  ( coheir), 
or  successor  of  the  founder  of  a  Cenobium,  might  bo,  ut>d 
frequently  was,  a  layman.  This  explain^!,  too,  the  a  t  to' 
emtio  eharacter  of  the  aaiote  of  the  aariy  Iriah  Cbiudi,  who 
•n  neoeaaarily  belonged  to  iIm  ianOiee  of  the  diiefa,  aa  tho 
nnfree  classce  could  not  form  Fine*,  or  "  HoUies,"  or 
enter  those  in  existence,  except  by  adoption  according  to 
legal  formal  When  a  penon  of  low  birth  appeara  among 
the  aeiota  wa  are  sure  to  have  eooM  legend  ahowiog  bow 
bo  outto  to  bo  adopted  by  aomebody.  Ae  a  eonaaqnenoo 
of  this  system  all  the  Cenobia  which  grew  cut  of  the 
first,  and  the  chapels  which  wore  established  in  connection 
■wih  Cenobia  to  supply  the  religious  wants  of  districts 
remote  from  Ibo  latter,  remained  under  the  government 
of  the  parent  establishment,  ^'ay  more,  the  Cenobia 
foonded  in  naighhonring  ooiintttea  by  BuaMoooriaa  often 
oofi tinned  to  aeknowledge  the  beaduip  of  the  parent 
establishment.  They  formed,  in  fact,  a  ren>;iouB  chui,  in 
which  the  abbot  of  the  parent  establishment  exerciMHl  the 
same  kind  of  authority  as  the  head  of  the  ordinary  ckn. 
In  this  way  it  ofton  happened  that  biabofo,  notwitbataod- 
ing  the  higher  older  A  their  fnnetion%  wara  nnder  dw 
jurisdiction  of  priests,  and  even  of  women,  as  in  the  ca&e 
of  St  Brigit  This  peculiar  organiwtion  of  the  chnrch 
continued  to  exist  unaltered  in  Ireland  during  several 
centuriea,  indeed  with  few  changes,  chielly  relating  to  the 
position  of  bishops,  down  to  the  Norman  Conquest.  Tho 
Irish  carried  this  organization  with  them  into  WaleSy 
Scotland,  England,  Oaul,  Germany,  and  SwitieHand, 
where  it  was  finally  supplanted  by  the  Benedictine  order. 

\Mien  a  Dvn,  and  its  surrounding  village,  ia  which 
lived  the  various  classes  who  formed  the  household  and 
ntainen  of  a  obief,  beoame  a  kiod  of  Oenobinm,  in  wbicb 
ware  aaeodatod  togetbar  tbooa  wbo  bad  fonnaQy  adopted 
a  religious  life  and  lht»e  wbo  had  not,  we  can  underetand 
how  a  school  could  grow  up  in  which  Ecna,  FUidecht,  and 
Fcncchat  should  bo  taught  along  with  Latin  and  ChriAtiun 
knowledge.  But  even  in  the  cose  of  Cenobia  which  hod 
n  dinet  lafigiuTu  origin  the  some  thing  took  place,  because 
many  peieona  of  those  pr<  '^^  >cns  embtaoad  a  laligioai 
life,  and  cane  there  with  their  puj  lU,  either  with  fhe  oljeet 
of  increasing  their  own  knowledge,  or  to'  p;irtril:o  of  tho 
literary  life  of  the  pUico.  In  the  6th  century  some  of 
those  schools  hod  already  acquired  considerable  npotatioa  ; 
wliik  in  the  7th  and  Sth  oentoriea  aame  hod  grown  into 
small  towns,  and  were  moeh  frequented  by  etnngen. 
Bedo  ItlU  tis  that  in  6C4  many  of  t!:e  rcbility  and 
lawcr  ranks  of  the  English  nation  were  in  Ireland  leading 
a  monastic  life,  or  attending  the  Kchools,  "  going  about 
from  one  master's  coll  (hut)  to  another."  Incidentally  we 
laam  dial  one  of  those  schools,  namely,  Cill  Belaigh,  had 
seven  atraeta  of  bate  occupied  by  foraignere  in  the  fint 
half  of  the  8th  eentnry.    From  all  this  it  will  be  aeoa  that 
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lh«  taMdMta  ia  tin  UUk  aehoobb 
with  Osnobia,  or  htar  wtdi  nonutnlM,  wm  not 

neoMBUTly  eccleaiastica.  Indeed  Bome  of  the  moBt  diatin 
g\iu]ied  men  who  taught  in  them  were  kytneo,  such  as  Mac 
Coue,  Colman  O'Clu&saigh,  &c  ;  and  erta  Flaon,  toroamed 
oC  tiw  UMUiMterjr,  who  was  he«d-jaM4w  «t  th«  iebool  of  8t 
Anfa^  tKVW  Vonialerboyce,  in  titt  ihal  faJf  of  iha  11th 
century,  was  a  lay-nun  ai^il  married.  This  explains  tb"! 
circujoatance,  so  ui^L.^iiai  lu  other  conotciea  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  of  so  dmtingui^hed  *  adwltt  M  J«hailini  Sootos 
Eiigena  being  a  layman. 

The  coarao  of  iastruction  included  under  the  term  Fiti- 
decAt,  which  an  Ollamh  FUi  posaed  thiongli,  M  kid  down 
in  a  special  tract  called  the  Leabhar  Ottmiikamy  or  Book  of 
Ollavoa,  occupied  twelv-e  years,  eight  of  which  were  devoted 
to  learning  to  read  and  write  the  grammar  of  the  Irish 
iMlf  iftj  the  lanrs  of  the  privileged  classes,  FUideckt 
Moper^  wUdt  bMtdet  ntieinatioii^  dM.»  indaded  wbatavtr 
nwirledge  wn  then  poaawiBi  of  tht  phmoaenn  of 

nnr-.iri'.  tl^n  rlrmt»r;ti  of  philosophy,  Dinn$ench  c-  his- 
torical luj^o^raphy,  and  learning  by  heart  about  iTU  Utcs 
and  s  number  of  poems,  and  the  secret  language  of  the 
poets,  kc  The  ninth  and  tenth  years  were  devotdid  to 
Ih*  oompoaition  of  variooa  kinds  of  poetry  ;  tho  ehveBth 
yemr  was  employed  in  composing  fifty  m^or  and  fifty 
minor  apecimens  of  Terse  requiring  the  use  of  four  kinds 
of  metre.  The  studies  of  the  twelfth  year  consiatcd  in  the 
compoaition  of  six  orations,  and  the  study  of  the  art  of 
'  according  to  the  precepts  of  four  different  authors, 
toMtisea  are  aafoftnoalelj  oithar  kat  or  nokoown. 
■Ik  two  yean  of  tho  eoaiM  wwa  for  tbooo  who 
propoeed  to  become  Ollamh*.  Whatever  may  have  been 
tho  character  of  the  teaching  or  the  value  of  the  outcome, 
it  il  tiM  Mliieat  example  of  the  cultivation  of  any  vulgar 
lanfTnjf  tn  Rnnyn  A*  m  exaimpla  of  tho  impoctaaee 
Btladnd  to  A*  aatlvo  litomtoro,  it  may  bo  mmttmed  that 
tLo  head-master  of  a  ?  ;hrirl  ^XT^'^  obliged  \o  ihro'ic-b  the 
iX)Urso  just  indicated,  as  hc]l  m  to  know  Latin,  "  ami  frvm 
the  Ten  Commandmonta  to  the  whole  of  the  Scripturts." 
Tlw  achool  here  implied  would  be  one  of  those  connected 
with  a  CraobiiiD,  or  monastery,  and  had  osually  six 
teachcis.  The  lowest  of  these  taught  the  students  to  recite 
the  psalms  ;  the  second  taught  the  course  of  native  liteta- 
tare  just  described  up  to  the  end  of  the  10th  year.  The 
fonr^  master  taught  Latin,  arithmetic,  and  the  elements  of 
astronomy  and  geography;  the  fifth  master  ma  MoffMOr  of 
diviailjj  and  tho  aizkh  wu  tho  heod-oiMtar,  irM  «m  fop- 
poaed  to  kaow  tho  whole  coorBe,  both  profinw  and  saerad. 

In  dinciiBsing  tho  outcome  of  this  (iyst<!ra  of  education 
we  can  here  of  course  take  cognizaoce  only  of  what  haa 
been  written  in  Irish,  and  must  consequently  leave  out  of 
consideration  the  Latin  bymot  of  the  eariv  church,  the 
writings  of  OolnmlMUiita,  SidU  or  BednKaa,  Johaanae  Seotos, 
Adamnan,  and  others  who  wrote  in  Latin.  For  tho  same 
reaaoD  wo  must  in  speaking  of  existing  Irish  manuscripts 
leave  out  of  consideration  the  Latin  ones,  among  which  are 
some  of  the  most  remarkable  iliuminated  books  in  Europe, 
such  as  the  Book  of  Kells.  In  the  Ambrosian  Library  in 
Milan,  the  libraries  of  the  convent  of  St  Qall  and  of  Bern 
in  Swit/erisnd,  of  the  ITniverrity  of  WAndmilK,  and  of 
Carlsrube,  there  are  several  Latin  manuscripts  glossed  more 
or  less  copiously  with  ezplanatoty  Irish  words.  There  is 
alM  in  the  town  library  of  Cambray  a  manuscript  containing 
tka  aaoooa  of  aa  Iiiah  eooodl  held  in  684^  in  tho  nJddla 
efwhfdi  ftpreeervedafrafineBtof  aafriahaenDOBOBaelf- 
deniaL  These  tnanuscripts,  some  of  which  belong  to  the 
8th  century  and  the  otbcni  to  the  9tb,  furnished  materials 
to  Zenss  for  his  GratnmatiM  CtUica,  a  work  which  created 
aa  epoch  in  Celtic  phQology.   With  the  exception  of  the 

of  ftoN  MUMMMClipIl  COBtolft  a 


tinnofis  Old  Irish  text  Bat  aeoording  to  Hone  there  is 
in  the  convent  of  Bt  Paul,  eootewhere  in  Carinthia,  a  manu- 
script altogether  in  Irish,  containing  among  other  piece* 
poems,  copies  of  which  are  to  be  found  in  manuscripts  of 
the  14th  century  in  Inhad.  In  tho  Royal  Library  at 
Copenhsgen  there  ie  ona  miaiiscript,  {»ttJ/  veUiun  and 
partly  paper,  oootaining  biah  poems,  wHch  formerly 
brfnngrjd  t.j  ProfcRsor  Thorkelin,  but  we  do  ni>;  kac-.r  its 
ape.  Tiid  manuscripts  formerly  belonging  tu  tho  Irish 
College  at  Louvain  wore  dispersed,  the  better  jicrlion  being 
taken  to  the  Franciscan  convent  of  St  Isidore  at  Home, 
where  they  remained  until  within  tho  hat  flva  or  six  yean, 
whan  (hey  were  brought  to  the  convent  of  the  tome  order 
{ft  Dnhtin.  tHie  remainder  of  the  Louvain  manuscripts, 
consisting  chieily  of  copies  of  Irish  lives  of  the  saints  made 
for  Colgao  when  preparing  his  Ada  Sanctorum,  are  now  in 
the  Royal  Library  at  Brussels.  These  are  all  tho  Irish 
Baaoaeiipta  now  known  to  exist  on  the  Continent  The 
Iriah  njaaoMripta  In  the  United  Kingdom  arts  very  nume^ 
oua,  and  by  good  fortune  the  majority  of  thorn,  and  these 
the  nioat  valuable,  are  la  public  liLrurici,  and  are  thus  at 
once  more  acces.sible  to  scholars  and  safer  from  firo,  tho 
danger  by  which  Welah  hteratnre  has  already  loffered 
araeh  loaa.  Tho  anmber  of  Irish  auniueripta  wbidi 
formerly  existed  must  have  been  considerable  if  tlio 
Fit*  were  as  industrious  as  they  were  numerous  and  will 
rewarded.  More  than  thirty  bouks  arc  nu'titioiitd  by 
special  names  as  sources  from  which  some  uf  tlic  n:o.  t 
important  existing  manuscripts  were  cotupilcd,  wliich  aro 
aoir  loiti  altbongh  aomo  of  tham  exiated  aa  late  aa  the 
ITdi  ceatwy.  Nearly  all  the  most  TaluaUe  eorbtiag  hooka 
are  to  be  found  in  four  public  librarie.si,  namely,  those  of 
the  Royal  Irish  Academy  apd  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  tho 
Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford,  and  tho  British  Museum. 
The  ooUectioa  of  Itiah  manuscripts  belonging  to  the 
Royal  Iriah  Aeademy  ia  dw  krgest  (rf  all,  and  comprises, 
U'Ridcs  a  large  number  of  paper  ni'ii:i:-.  I'i'ts  containing 
ciany  things  not  found  elsewhere,  tLu  valuable  vellum 
DJfiij.iscripts,  Ltahfiar  «a  h-Uidhri  or  Bool:  of  tho  Dun 
Cow,  the  Book  of  Baliymote,  the  Book  of  Lecan,  the 
Leahhar  Bnat  or  Bpeckled  Book,  the  Book  of  Formoj. 
Next  in  importance  ataada  theooUectionof  Trinity  College^ 
Dublin,  which  contains  the  Book  of  Lcinstcr(tho  most 
valuable  from  a  literiry  [K/int  of  view  (if  all  existing 
manuscripts),  tho  yellow  Biiok  of  Lecan,  and  a  number  of 
other  manuscripts  fall  of  poems  and  pnee  talei,  betidea 
the  Boet  Talnable  of  the  aiiating  law  maniaeiiptiL  The 
ooHeetibn  in  the  BodMaa  library,  though  eonaitting  we 
believe  of  only  sixteen  volumes,  is  very  valuable.  Besides 
a  rare  law  manuscript  it  includes  a  m.uiuscrip!.  compiled 
perhap  aa  early  rs  the  year  1100,  and  certainly  not  later 
than  the  first  half  of  the  12th  oentuiy,  and  containing  soma 
important  poema  not  known  to  oxxit  elaewhera.  The 
British  Museum  Library  has  now  a  considcrablo  number 
of  Irish  roanoscripts,  chiefly,  however,  written  on  paper. 
But  besides  some  law  manuscrijits  of  value,  there  is  ono 
vellum  manuscript,  a  small  folio  of  Qti  leaves  beautifnliy 
written  about  the  year  1460,  formcriy  belonging  to  Sir 
Beoiy  fipebnaa*  which  containa  the  beat  aztMtt  copifla  of 
oaTanl  of  the  noet  edebrated  historie  take.  Of  the 
vellum  manuscripts  in  p>"ivate  bandu  the  most  important 
are  the  Book  of  Li.'jmure,  belonging  to  the  duke  of  Devon- 
ahire,  and  kept  at  LL^more  Osstle  in  Ireland  ;  a  mannecript 
in  the  poMewion  of  the  O'Connor  Don,  eontaining  a  higo 
aonber  of  poena  of  the  16th  and  16th  eentnma;  the 

Ljl>et  Films,  a  BTn;i!l  folio  tr.anuscn'pt  of  .iIa  Ui.  tho 
beginning  of  tho  l^nl:  crr.tury  ;  the  mauu-^rrij't';  f^'nucrly 
belonging  to  tho  duko  of  Buckingbim,  ami  iujw  in  the 
poaaeaatoa  of  the  earl  of  Ashbumham.  Ihe  moat  important 
mmucda/k  i»  Oil  aoUaotioo.  wUdt  if  iuieoHnbto  lo 
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6ohol8Ln>,  !:>  the  larger  frsgmMlt  of  tha  Book  of  O'DnTeg&n, 
(HUtmh  of  U\  Maine,  tha  CKaIIj's  coontiy,  who  died  m 
tb«  jmt  1S73.  The  otbw  pul  U  tUi  ntanacript  ii  in 
tht  BritUh  MtMiun. 

Tho  oontenta  of  theaa  maaiueripto  u«  of  the  most 
mucellaQMUi  dwracter,  in  fact  muij  of  them  ue  mere 
Rcrap-boolca.  The  following  daMiiication  will  enable  the 
reader  to  form  some  general  notion  of  the  nature  of  eziating 
Iiiah  literature  : — (I)  grammar  and  gloaaariei ;  (2)  aunala, 
gaoMkfiieai  and  pedignM;  (8)  hktaijr,  kgaad«ij  tod 
ml,  todnding  a  Isrge  oiimMr  of  aanatiT*  po«Ba%  mom  ot 
Trhich  might  l>«  i  :i^ir1i^r«d  to  be  ballada,  and  prose  his- 
torical taltii) ;  (4)  mjthologiial  and  other  imaginaUra 
talea  ;  (5)  Ijrrio  poetiy  ;  (C)  satire  ;  (7)  religions  literar 
tore,  inolnding  lires  of  aainta  ;  (8)  Uw ;  (9)  science, 
ineliuiTe  of  medicine ;  and  (10)  miacellaaMW  tnnalations 
fram  other  knpagw,  TIm  maaiiMripts  containing  this 
varied  litenttara  wen  written  after  the  1 1  th  oentorj ;  only 
three  of  the  principal  ones  above  mentioned  are  aa  old  as 
the  12tb,  the  remainder  beiqg  written  chiefly  in  tho  13th 
and  1 4th  centuries.  The  contents  of  a  mannscript  ar«  at 
least  M  0I4  w  itMlf  and  aaj  ba  mooh  oMar.  fiatnetimes 
tlw  nmiiaeript  ilwlf  ntforaw  vm  tint  •  pntieolar  piece 
was  copied  from  another  inaMnicrij  t  which  is  named. 
Again  poema  ..ro  attributed  t<>  uutLui-a  who  livetl  long 
boforc  tho  manuscript  coataiuing  them  was  written,  even 
as  far  bock  as  ga^ix  timen  Can  wo  louk  upon  thoee 
poema  aa  th»  pamm  WMk  «f  the  period  they  are  referred 
H  in  ^  MM  w^ti  maeoapC  tha  works  of  Greek  and 
Latin  writem,  altteti^  w«  do  not  poaseas  any  manoscripU 
t)f  them  written  within  even  centuries  of  the  anthor's 
time  I  and  if  not,  how  are  we  to  determino  the  true  ago  of 
the  contents  of  an  Irish  or  of  a  Welsh  manuscript  1  The 
anawar  to  thk  quaatim  nanwaijly  affaota  aTaiydiiiu  that 
eooli  ho  Mid  «b  tiio  ohftnetor  and  growA  of  InA  and 
Welsh  literattire.  We  must,  therefore,  say  a  few  words  on 
the  subject,  especiallj  with  a  view  of  pointing  out  some  of 
tho  con»idcratioiis  which  mj^lfe  holp  ns  to  HlifO  ll  ■  tne 
Boluttou  of  the  problem. 

The  first  point  which  naturally  suggests  itself  for  inquiry 
ia  vfaatlNC  tho  Iriob  knew  tho  oaa  of  lattais  before  the 
introdiwtfon  of  Christianity.  This  qveation  has  been  much 
discussed,  but  as  thero  is  not  much  evidence  one  way  or 
the  other,  the  discuaaioa  has  not  been  profitable,  cieaar 
says  that  the  Gauls  knew  writing  and  used  tiie  Greek 
alphabet,  ahowing  that  their  knowladga  of  lotlam  probobb 
eamo  from  the  Qraok  oolony  of  Maaailk ;  and  Ao  Chnua 
of  North  Italy  used  the  Etruscan  alphabet  long  before  tho 
timo  of  Cssar.  But  these  facts  do  not  necessarily  imply 
tlmt  their  brethren  in  tho  British  Islands  had  also  a 
knowledge  of  lettera  before  thn  arrival  of  the  Komans,  nor 
hoTO  WO  taj  evidence  oven  af tor  that  OTOnt  that  the  British 
language  was  written.  Tho  Oeltio  mbm  m  Britiah  coins 
prove  nothing  one  way  or  tho  othor.  Am  regirdo  Ireland 
the  only  pifce  of  evidence  of  the  existence  of  a  knowledge 
of  wriung  before  Ht  Patrick's  time  is  the  statement  of 
Ocnnadins  respecting  the  letten  of  Colestiw.  Thin,  it  mnst 
bo  odatittad,  would  ba  vory  aleoder  oridonoo  to  fomnd  • 
eondnrioB  opon  onleaa  sapportod  by  noro  doflafte  flMa. 

In  certain  parts  of  Ireland,  and  in  those  parts  of  Wales 
once  occupied  by  the  Irish,  arts  found  rude  stono  monu- 
ments, vii'on  tho  odgrra  of  which  are  cut  inscriptions 
consisting  of  a  number  of  long  and  short  lines.  This 
method  of  writing  whkb  ii  oalled  Offavt,  was  practised  in 
Cbri'itian  timaa  ovoq  to  kto  iO  tho  9th  Ml4  lOtn  oonbuiai^ 
for  marginal  entries  written  fn  (fyam  ehametsn  are  foand 
In  some  of  tbc  n'.  iiiijscr'jit^,  of  St  Gall  ;  and  in  tho  vellum 
manu&cript  in  tho  li^  riiry  of  the  Koyal  iri^sh  Academy, 
called  the  Book  » f  BaUyiaote,  compiled  near  the  close  of 
the  14th  oettory  tha  difforont  a^loa  of  Qgamio  writing 
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and  the  volos  of  the  letten  are  explained  in  a  special 
tract  on  tho  subject  The  character  of  many  inscribad 
monuments,  and  tho  dmuDOtuwoo  ondor  which  th^  «n 
usually  found,  aaoaa  to  hmm  thoir  pro-Cfariitiu  oao  abo. 

On  this  point,  however,  there  ia  still  much  uncertainty,  and 
the  utmost  that  we  could  venture  to  say  is  that  the  archaic 
chnr  1  t>  r  (  tlia  grammatical  forms  of  Ogamic  words,  and 
especially  the  case  of  one  bilingual  inscription,  places  their 
relative  antiquity  beyond  qnestion.  The  geognpbical  dio- 
tributioa  of  flj^m-inonribad  atonao  j$  wocvj  of  attoatioB ; 
they  an  aliBoat  o«d«tti«oly  ooalinod  in  Irelnid  to  lliiiiitor» 
and  chiefly  to  the  south-western  oountie«.  In  tho  provinceo 
of  Leinster  and  Connaught  only  a  few  have  be^  found  at 
one  or  two  Bpol<i,  and  but  one  has  been  foimd  in  Ulster ; 
they  are,  in  fact,  most  ^nndant  in  the  district  w1mi% 
aooording  to  tradition,  tho  Milesians  or  Sooto  lint  landed  ia 
Ireland.  In  Wales  they  seem  also  to  be  chiefly  confined  to 
the  districts  formerly  occupied  by  the  Gvyddtl,  or  Gael. 
Notwithstanding  the  use  of  O^m  by  Irish  scribes  in  tho 
9tb  century,  and  the  existence  of  the  key  in  the  Book  of 
Ballymoto,  AiadM^IUlrillf  oCOoinicriptions  htl  MAhOOft 

hitherto  v«ij  oaij;  P^dMn  think,  boeaiBM  Biaay 

are  oryptic.  Thooe  fliot  Iioto  boon  deciphered  with  oortauity 

are  very  Mimple,  and  evidently  marked  the  grave  in  Ronio 
instancej*,  pi'rhups  in  every  case,  of  a  Sai  or  Fili,  that  is, 
if  used  in  jfagaii  times,  of  one  of  tho  Druidic  order.  If  wo 
can  trust  to  the  authority  of  some  of  the  oldest  of  the 
romantic  tale«,  Oyint  wai  oaed  in  the  north  oi  Indand  as 
well  as  in  tho  south ;  there,  however,  it  was  eat  on  sticks 
or  twigs,  as  Venantius  Fortunatos  tella  us  the  barbarians 
cct  their  runes.  In  some  Irish  poems  mention  is  made  of 
.  DuUe  Feda,  which  has  been  interpreted  to  mean  "  Books 
of  Wood,"  and  may  have  been  0/am-inscribed  Isbleth 
Bat  00  BO  specimen  of  this  litofatniohoo  oooM  down  to  a% 
and  « thoy  most,  if  thegr  woro  ofor  tiaod  at  iJl.  hava  been 
an  inconvenient  and  imperfect  mode  of  recording  the  pro- 
duct of  thought,  we  may  leave  them  out  of  consideretion. 
Whatever  opinion  then  may  be  held  as  U)  the  existence  in 
Ireland  of  a  knowledge  of  lettera  in  prehistoric  times,  wa 
may  safely  assume  that  literature  in  the  true  sense  of  tbo 
word  boiia  thorn  with  Cihiiitiaaity,  In  saying  thia^  how- 
ever, wo  an  not  to  ho  mdoratood  m  denying  t^  a  fooord 
of  events,  account*  of  battles,  paneg}ric8  of  warriors,  may 
not  be  orally  transmitted  in  ver^e.  Metre,  alliteration, 
rhyme,  and  assonance  are  powerful  aids  to  the  memory, 
and  a  bar  to  tho  introdnetion  of  now  auttor.  and  ooaoo* 
qnoafly  ptovont  two  diflbnat  attoam  of  traoitiona  froB 
mingling.  But  in  time,  and  especially  among  a  highly 
imaginative  people  jKisacRsing  tho  power  of  improvising  in 
ver?;o,  the  streams  of  versfl  did  mingle,  enlarge,  and  modify 
themselviis.  Nevertheleea  it  is  marvellous  how  perfectly 
long  poems  of  the  moot  ooaaplex  metrical  structure  nu^ 
bo  trensmittod  bj  onl  tradition  for  contarieok  Bocot 
transmitted  in  thk  way  follow  of  oonrso  all  tbo  pbooetir 
i  f  ar  of  the  language,  and,  when  at  length  they  are 
written  down  from  memory,  louk  as  if  they  had  been  com- 
posed at  first  in  tho  living  language.  In  this  way  an  essen- 
tially pagan  litoraton  mav  come  as  it  ware  into  ^ 
bug  after  pogaoiani  itMlf  iiad  pomad  away.  Tho  KiUmiu, 
or  heroic  epopee  of  the  Finns,  and  the  Kalevi  Potg  of  the 
Esthoniana,  are  examples  of  this.  In  order  that  this  should 
take  place,  tbo  manners,  crstoms,  and  general  state  of  culture 
should  nader^  but  litUe  ch AUg«.  W  h  e  n  a  n  y  se  nous  change 
in  theaompaoU  occura,  the  stream  either  ceases  altogether, 
or  baooMM  M  inodiftoti  and  ai^iitiTTf^  arith  foniga  oloMonti 
that  a  now  tttontara  nwy  bo  aaid  to  bogin.  Ono  of  tho 
most  marked  changM  which  takes  place  under  such  circum 
sta.nce3  is  tho  substitutiuQ  of  vague  descriptions  of  dress 
and  arms,  and  a  vague  toponomy,  for  the  full  and  definite 
deooriptiaaB  and^pracaaa  toponoaij  of  tho  primitiva  poona. 
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Tb»  kaowledge  of  writing  does  not  moaMullf  bvohrs 

tLe  entire  supplAnting  of  tradition  hy  written  narrative 
Manj  Asiatic  nations  who  posseM  aipb&b«U  from  oldea 
t  :me  neTertheIe.4s  still  tranamit  their  historj by  oral  ttaditioa. 
Tha  acooont  which  w«  h*^*  girwi  of  tiM  oqpimwtiiiitt  «id 
■Miiiod  «l  laaMcdoa  of  dm  pjoto  dmrfy  thowi  tbtt  in 
earlj  times  genealogieo,  Uwb,  history,  talent,  &c,  wore  t rani- 
mi  tted  oral! jr.  or,  aa  was  said,  "  from  moutii  aiid  tungue." 
This  ahould  always  be  burne  in  Uiitid  when  discumiing  tlio 
autiquity  or  -geaoineaeaa  of  poeim,  pruao  tdea,  or  liiatariea. 
Hers  it  may  b«  well  to  remark  that  verae  is  a  better  vehicle 
far  thooeal  tranamiwion  ol  taiowiadga  thw  piw.  BandM 
hdag  man  difflooh  to  twnflmlMr  than  tbim,  proaa  oflSns 
greater  facility,  not  to  say  induccoiouta,  to  introduce  new 
matter  by  way  of  explaiiatiou  or  commentary,  or  tu  fuse 
legends  of  different  kinda.  Hence  laws  were  traoatuitted 
ia  vww^  «ad  whmnt  w«  hare  k  hbgbod  embodied  in  vetae^ 
it  wiB  Iw  foond  to  bo  bo  A  mm  ardnie  and  paw  liiaD 
when  in  prooe.  The  um  of  prrjsc  ficcma  to  imlicate  the 
pasMgo  from  oral  to  written  traiition.  Another  {x>int 
which  abuuld  bo  kept  in  view  in  judging  of  ^:u<  h  litcnituns 
as  those  uf  Ireland  and  of  Wales,  it  that  aftvr  thv  tniditiane 
of  a  cauatry  iuro  been  committed  to  writing  the  diiTurunt 
kinds  of  knowledge  wili  not  bo  tnasmitted  in  equal  parity 
or  prcaerre  dieir  or^nal  f Arm  and  language  equally.  Every 
fresh  copy  of  an  accoi:nt  of  a  battio,  a  It-gC'tul,  or  a  lifu  of  a 
saint,  or  of  a  Qjirrativo  ur  dtiwrtptioo,  would  follow  the  change 
in  tha  spoken  language,  and  to  some  extont^  in  the  aocea- 
aonaa  of  the  picture,  such  as  dress,  arms,  dtc ;  in  other  words 
tt  voald  be  a  new  and  popular  editioB  nude  iotdUgible  to 
alL  On  the  other  hand,  the  exact  words  of  a  law  or  deciaioo 
are  important  and  would  be  sure  to  be  copied  without  other 
changes  t^an  what  the  carelessness  or  ignoranco  of  the  scribo 
would  prod  oca.  As  vellum  was  dear  and  not  easily  pro- 
eared  everya^to  tha  wgida  were  written  close  together  and 
oontnetimia  vara  vmA,  aapociaily  for  th»  taiminatioos ; 
bare  vaa  a  fertlta  Hnme  of  mm  and  of  tbe  eorrnptioa  of 
p:jra[nD.ititil  fornii  by  i^'uorant  and  carulm  scribej*.  Thu 
most  cursory  examinatiua  of  Iriidi  tuanuacripta  wiU  illustratt) 
the  pcaceding  remarks.  In  the  some  manuacript  may  be 
found  piaoea  which  differ  in  knguago  by  centoriea.  If  tbe 
BUHuneriiit  eotttain  law-tnola,  or  piecea  on  mbjeeta  not  of 
common  or  popular  interest,  thay  will  be  foutij  written  in 
obaolete  langua^,  and  generally  noted  with  explanatory' 
glosses  or  commcnluriLa.  The  language  of  the  laks  and 
pupolar  poems  on  the  other  hand  wUl  represeut  exactly 
Hm  period  of  the  compilation  of  the  manuscript  ;  and  yet 
nay  baTo  bean  origioailj  compoaad  bng  bafoia  tha 

law. 

Wo  ncod  not  dwc'I  mi  the  fir«t  category  of  Trii-h  literature 
further  than  to  obsorvo  that  Iri»h  scnbea  flecni  to  have  had 
a  special  liking  for  glossing,  and  that  if  all  the  existing 
glnaiiriM,  old  and  naw,  wata  added  together  we  abouid  have 
aitkaat  S0,000  mtdi  baaidaa  tiuwe  in  printed  fietiooarfea, 
a  richness  of  vocabulary  uncsrjualled  perhaps  by  any  living 
lauguage.  Among  the  old  glo^sarica  wc  may  mention  that 
attributed  to  Cormat  Mac  Cuilcnii'.iin,  king  and  bishop  of 
Coshel,  who  woa  killed  in  803,  as  an  early  attempt  at  com- 
parativo  etymology,  the  author  referring  to  Latin,  Qreek, 
Hebrew,  Notae,  and  Britiab>  Haity  of  theae  darivationa 
an  no  doabt  wrong,  but  as  an  early  attempt  it  h  coriooa. 
TLf  tiviU'liest  copy  of  thia  glossary  is  to  bo  found  in  the  Hook 
of  Leiastcr,  compiled  in  the  first  half  of  tho  12th  century,** 
bvl  (hough  some  articles  may  have  been  added,  there  is  no 
BMioa  to  doobt  that  it  was  Uie  work  of  Ootmacu  Aa 
gtaBBar  femad  aa  important  subjed  of  tiia  eomaa  of 
FUideeht  wo  might  expc^ot  to  find  many  treatises  on  it  in 
Irish  maauscripts.  Several  :iro  mtutiont'd,  but  they  appear 
to  be  loet.'  There  is,  huwcver,  one  dtHcrving  of  much 

antiTt'rn.  writtan  perbapa  ia  tbe  9th  or  lOtb  cevtuiy; 


tba  oldest  copiea  now  known,  bowavi^  nt  fliaaa  in  tha 

B  x  ks  of  BaOymote  and  of  L^can,  niMMM^pli  WMllilri 

towards  the  end  of  the  13th  oentoiy. 

Annals  form  a  notable  elemeiit  in  Iiiab  literatuic, 
but  wa  «aa  do  bttia  mota  than  aantioii  a  few  of  tba 
mora  important  eompflatkob   During  tfw  llA  eanloiy 

attempts  were  made  to  synchroniee  Irish  events  with 
those  of  other  countries.  Of  these  may  be  mentioned 
the  synchrouiMDS  of  Flam  of  Monanterboyce,  already 
mentioned.  But  the  mo&t  notable  attempt  to  syarhronize 
events  is  that  made  by  TiffhtmacA  VBraoin,  abbot  of 
CionnMMinoisa,  who  diad  in  1088.  Tif^urmack  in  hia 
Annali  displays  oonaULataUe  oebobuabtp,  and  for  tiia  lima 
fair  critical  power.  He  ^'-i^a  prGbiMy  tbe  first  to  intru- 
duoe  the  common  era  iuui  inJi  annals.  The  oldest  copy, 
and  unfortunately  only  a  fragment,  ia  in  a  manuscript 
of  tba  ISth  oentuiy  in  tba  BodUM  libiaij  at  Oxind, 
nor  en  a  perfael  oopy  ba  nada  oat  of  Aa  aix  «r  Mfaa 
other  copies  whirh  nni  kno^m.  The  Annals  called  by 
most  writ-CIS  fiiuc-u  ilio  times  of  Usher  and  Ware  the 
Ann<dt  ^  Ultter,  but  more  correctly  the  Annals  of  ^tnal 
Mic  MaphttuMo,  or  Mac  Man  us,  oompilod  or  copied  by 
Caihal  Muguire  io  1428,  in  an  island  in  Upper  Jjoaj^  Eoa 
called  Senat  Mie  Maglmiimf  and  wmtinnad  in  Mma  eopiM 
to  1604,  an  of  nadal  importaaoob  baeanaa  dw  book 
contains  notices  of  cometa,  eclipsea,  and  other  natural 
phenomena,  which  appear  to  have  been  recorded  by  eyo- 
witneasea,  as  ia  proved  by  tbe  day  and  hour  of  the  eclipse 
of  tba  wa  on  let  May  664  being  oonactly  nooida^ 
wbfla  Bada^  iriio  leeorai  fba  oama  odipae  poat-dalaa  il^ 
as  tie  result  of  calculation,  })y  t-n-n  m  does  tbe  Saxon 
Chronicle  also.  Tiyhrmack,  i.k-j  iL-j  Annah  of  Ulster^  gives 
the  right  date.  This  fact  shows  that  luth  7  ijhemach 
and  tho  compiler  of  the  AnnaU  of  UlUer  must  have  had 
access  to  contemporary  dootunetits,  at  least  aa  old  as  tbe 
middle  of  tba  7th  oentofy.  Bvfc  tha  mmt  oitaiMiTa 
though  the  lataat-conpilad  Anaali  ii  lha  doHaatioil  eallad  by 
Father  John  Colgan,  editor  of  the  AHa  Sanctorum  Bilemice, 
lha  Asnak  of  tho  Four  Masters,  tbe  chief  of  whom  was 
Michael  O'Qcryi  a  Franciscan  friar,  who,  after  collecting 
materials  from  tba  than  atisting  Irish  mannanripta,  com- 
mmced  in  1632,  anudrt  lha  runa  «l  tfw  ooinaat  of  bia 
order  in  Donegal,  the  oompilation  of  this  very  remarkable 
monument,  and  in  four  years  oompleted  it  The  Annals  of 
tho  Four  Masters  extend  from  fabulous  antiquity  to  IC.  6 
Down  to  the  4th  century  the  entries  are  little  more  than 
lists  of  king^  bnt  thnoafonraid  Aay  boooiM  foUarand 
moia  (matnraithi'* 

Tba  poQtleal  nd  loelal  organfaatioB  of  IrciaBd,  and 
€Bpecial]y  lliu  cuBtom  of  gavol-kind,  made  podigrees  and 
genealogies  matters  of  great  importance.  The  Irish  geno- 
alogies  are  usually  carried  up  to  Noah,  and  include  on  Uio 
way  tDUDj  epooyna  and  vnm  divinitiaB.  The  Biblical 
portion  nay  ba  aaafly  remorad  wttiiaal  datriment  to  tbe 
Irish  jiart ;  but  it  ia  not  so  easy  to  say  where  tbe  legeadatj 
and  iJio  truu  touch.  Within  the  historical  period  tbe 
pedigrees  and  gunealogica  afford  grcjxt  help  in  liistorical 
inquiry,  t}iouji:h  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  a  Sai  was 
quite  as  capable  of  inventing  a  pedigree  aa  any  modern 
herald.  TopogiapJiy  Bi^  ba  aaid  to  be  t^tQ  oomplemeot 
of  pedigrees,  and  lika  ilia  latter  waa  of  great  naa  to  Iriah 
familiea,  and  waa  accordingly,  as  wo  Lnvo  already  jiointoJ 
out.  veil  attended  to.  Of  t^is  kind  of  literature  tiie  raoB*. 
curious  and  valuable  example  is  the  tract  called  tho 
DimmiwMu,  aaid  to  have  been  compiled  at  Tara  by  a  Sai, 
onnad  Amergin  Mae  Amcdgaidh,  or  Maeaaley,  about  the 
year  660.  This  work,  tbe  oldest  copy  of  which  is  in 
tho  Book  of  Leinster,  gives  an  account  of  tbe  legenduy 
origin  of  several  pkL  i  i  f  uott^  an 
aUa  Hiy^bifhy'^l  ina^fitrit** 
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EMqr  ■aaeMitT»  mm  mWth  paopbd  Iraluul  htd,  w*  •» 
told,  ite  Uitoriko,  wbow  bmiiw  an  givwi,  wd  fa  mnim 

c.ises  particular  vcrees  and  even  long  poetas  to  attributed 
to  them.  Thrso  nre,  of  course,  mythological  personages, 
but  this  fact  ia  in  itself  a  proof  of  the  antiquity  of  t^o 
■yatom  of  recording  in  vortw  the  history-  of  the  country. 
Without  guing  bock  to  Coirbr*,  the  boo  of  the  goddeaa 
JUmm,  irifo  of  Oipta  of  tiio  *QD-Iike  face,"  •  kog  liii  of 
|)oeta  beginning  with  AtKO  Ofirat,  s  king  of  MoBSter  in 
the  2d  century,  the  Bupposcd  progenitor  of  the  chief  Celtic 
familioa  of  the  south  oi  Ireland,  may  be  mode  out,  There 
ore  throe  pocnu  in  the  Book  of  Leinster  attribatcd  to  the 
dUM  joit  named.  It  k  needkn  to  mj  thwl  in  their 
pMNot  foim  tboM  pomm eeuld  boIIm  lifao  mtk  of  «  poet 

who  lived  a  thousand  years  before  the  FT-k  of  Leioster 
waa  written,  even  if  the  poet  were  not,  tLh  a  probable,  only 
en  eponymous  ance-'tor  of  Munster  clans.  To  the  aame  or 
a  aomewhat  later  period  belong  serenl  other  mjthologica) 
peraocages  %a  whom  poema  stUl  ezlMii  tltlliNlted,  and 
of  whom  mabaUliftVO  tomething  to  aay  pnma^f—tModjf 
Finn  ton  of  Ommatt,  centcmporarj  of  deroMV  tea  of  JH, 
"tho  lone  man,"  and  a  reputed  author  hinrelf,  Oiitn  the 
son  of  Finn  (the  Oaaiaa  of  later  romabM),  and  hia  brother 
F*rguM,  and  his  cooain  CailU.  In  I^iaU  of  the  Nine 
IIoata^M^  who  waa  killod  on  an  omuaioa  into  firitain  in 
400,  we  havo  proMilj  an  tndottbtcd  Matorio  poraonage, 
and  in  Toma  Eigecu  or  the  learned,"  hi«  FU\,  a  re^!  poet 
There  are  many  poems  attributed  to  him  still  extant,  but 
in  their  [  re.-ent  fcnn  \\m>j  belong  to  a  period  not  perhaps 
earlier  than  the  1 1th  century.  Uia  contempotarj  Laidemn 
was  the  author  of  an  Art  of  Poetry  whidk  MA  not  reached 
wa.  After  tbo  ooavanidn  of  tho  wbola  ooontiy  in  the  5th 
emtury  thetro  cannot  bo  my  Ambt  tbat  the  poeta  whose 
names  occur  in  the  Annala,  and  to  whom  poems  are 
attributed  in  manoaeripts,  were  real  personsgeo.  Some  of 
tits  pooms  attributed  to  the  earlier  ones  hare  come  down  in 
dieh.  an  anhaio  dtaaa  that  it  ia  jcobaUo  wa  ha?*  the 
mmak»  woft  of  fho  poot  Hm  wkms  of  Aa  poeta  of  the 
Sth,  10(b,  f,nr!  11th  centuriea  are  either  their  genuine  pro- 
ductions or  at  most  slightly  modernired  vcrsiorn.  Between 
tho  first  of  those  centuries  and  the  1 4th  tbo  change  in  the 
Ungnsge  was  not  very  great.  Among  the  names  of  authon 
of  atstoricol  poems  who  lived  between  the  6th  and  the  11th 
csntarf  tho  following  deaem  special  neation  i — Baahop 
Fiace,  author  of  a  meMeal  life  of  8t  Fktriek  whieft  sorrtTes 
nearly,  if  not  quite,  in  its  original  form ;  and  Dalian  Forgaill, 
a  ooQtemporary  of  St  Oolumcill^  and  author  of  on  elegy  on 
that  saint,  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  oldest  manuscript 
written  wbtdhr  in  Irish  now  in  Inland,  tho  LtMar  na 
k-Uiikrit  «r  Book  of  the  Daa  Oow,  whidi  was  eempiled 
before  1106.  The  poem  in  qnf?'if  n  is  glossed  and 
accompanied  by  a  kind  of  commcQUiry  on  the  difficult 
words,  so  that  tho  language  wbb  already  so  obsolete  in  the 
end  of  the  1 1th  century  as  to  be  practically  unintelligible. 
In  the  7th  century  the  most  pranlneBt  namsa  are  the 
following.  Senchdn  Torpeut,  the  successor  of  the  Dalian 
just  mentioned  as  chief  poet  of  Ireland,  flooriahed 
about  the  year  600.  Scnrhan  ia  one  of  those  to  whom 
the  author-hip  of  the  existing  form  of  tho  principal  Irish 
tale,  the  T<Un  116  Cuailnge,  is  attributed.  Fxnntann,  poet 
of  JRagkaUaek^  king  of  ConnughW  killed  in  646^  haa 
attrilmted  to  him  no  aaAonhip  of  a  Tery  spirited  hallad 
on  the  deeds  and  de-ath  of  his  patron.  The  language  of 
this  poem,  admitting  it  to  havo  beeu  written  by  Fianlann, 
has  been  modified  to  some  extent  in  the  way  above 
anggasted.  8t  Moling  was  the  author  of  seTeral  poems  of 
aone  of  which  only  come  nader  the 
preaent  category.  Two  of  St  Moltn/i  poems  hsye  been 
found  by  Mono  in  the  manuscript  in  the  couTsnt  of  St  Faol 
to  OiftoiU&  nhova  mantioMl,  and  acaitify  dtffir  ia 


T  E  R  A  T  U  R  E 

orthography  from  the  copies  %  hich  cxiat  iu  nauuscripts  in 
Xrriai^  compiled  six  hundred  years  ktor  than  the  St  Paul 
codex,  assuming  the  letter  to  be,  as  Mone  saggested,  of  the 
8th  century.  Cfnn/atladh  "the  Learned,"  the  reputed 
ajtLor  ij[  tho' grammar  of  tho  IriaU  hi nguii:;o  above  men- 
tioned, died  ill  678.  During  the  tith  ceutury  tho  ntim- 
ber  of  writers  appears  to  have  been  smaller  than  in  the 
necediiig  and  sttoceading  centnrieb  This  waa  no  donht 
daa  to  the  graot  wtmher  who  went  abnod,  for  daring  that 
century,  and  tho  early  ]^>art  of  tho  9th,  Irishmen  were  to  be 
found  in  every  part  of  Europe.  In  the  latter  century 
Fothadk,  Flanagan,  and  Flaun  Ifac  Lohdia  occupied  a 
pnnatneot  position  ss  writers  of  historical  poems.  Laithtagf 
the  aielhar  of  fUmm  ifos  Xomwi,  dsaartes  mention  also  as 
a  poetess,  and  ss  showing  that  women  shored  in  tlie  literary 
enltivatioQ  of  the  period.  In  the  10th  century  the  most 
prominent  poeti  were  Cormac  "  the  Learned,"  CxnacJk 
O'Bartagan,  And  £rhaid  0  Flinn  ;  and  in  the  11  th  cen- 
tury, Eehaid  O'Cnrin,  sumsmed  "  the  Learned,"  author  of  3 
onriou  hialotieal  poem  daseriptivt  «f  one  of  the  grant  fein 
or  (kmdiMt  held  In  Mtnd;  ifae  Liag,  Mae  Cmm,  Cnm 
(/Loihcain,  and  Flann  of  the  Uonoaterj.  Tho  lustorical 
poems  attribnted  to  the  writers  of  the  10th  and  llth 
centuries  are,  as  might  be  expected,  much  more  numerous 
than  thoae  of  preoadiag  onea.  Indeed  we  might  make  an 
efHtonw  of  tho  whole  aiatoiy  of  tho  coantiy,  especially  of 
tho  legendary  part,  from  tho  poems  of  tic  writers  just 
mentionwl,  the  jwets  of  one  period  deriving  iho  iiiatcriuls 
of  their  own  jiocms  from  those  of  tlieir  proeiircworn. 

In  the  llth  and  12th  century  proi»a  came  krg«ly  into 
ose,  as  ia  ahowB  by  the  large  number  of  prose  historic 
talaa  and  ranaaeaa  which  were  writtea  at  thia  timai  It 
ia  dfflenit  to  draw  a  Ime  between  real  history  and  his- 
torical  fiction  in  an  early  literature,  but  in  Irish  it  is 
specially  eo,  for  we  find  many  of  the  uxalied  historical 
tales  so  free  from  the  miraculous,  and  so  sobsr  in  the 
narrative  that  at  first  sight  we  owdd  acarcelj  refose  to 
accept  them  na  history ;  and  yet  one  of  them  to  which 
tliia  description  appliee  is  undoubtedly  an  account  nf  a  war 
between  deities.  In  general,  however,  we  can  follow  all 
the  Stngca  from  a  simple  historical  narrative  up  ti)  a  full 
blown  romance.  Tlie  drcums^aoces  under  which  litis  kiud 
of  literature  was  prodtieed  dunr  wlj  Haa  should  Ym  sn. 
The  business  of  the  Fili,  or  poet,  was  to  praise  his  chief, 
celebrate  the  schievemeuts  of  his  ancestors,  and  find  him 
amusement  wb^n  In  regaled  his  Si:h:iul,  or  proj>s,  as  tho 
chief  men  of  the  tribe  were  called,  in  his  alehonsa  For 
this  purpose  a  simple  narrative  of  a  foray  or  a  ritimtsh 
retailed  to  be  embroidered  with  a  little  roaianoe ;  hence  tho 
nnmbar  of  aeeoanta  of  bettlea,  deaths^  feaMa,  kt.,  which 
though  in  the  main  founded  on  real  events  belong  by  their 
treatment  to  fiction.  There  are,  however,  some  produc- 
tions which  thongh  not  free  from  invention  may  yet  be 
classed  as  attempte  at  writing  proee  historical  narrative. 
Perhaps  the  eorlieat  of  Ilua  dam  of  eompoaitiona  ia  tho 
History  of  fho  Eorromean  Tribute,  or  great  tribute  of  cows 
levied  in  the  jirovincs  of  Ivcinster  by  Tuaihal,  sumsmed 
Teachtmar,  or  "the  Legitimate,"  who-*  death  La  variouiily 
Stated  to  hare  occurred  at  from  106  to  160,  and  who 
consequently  belongs  to  the  dawn  of  the  historic  period. 
Thii  tribnta  waa  aholiahed  bj  the  paianoont  king  of  liehod 
/?<MoelUi«,  annwmed  Faative,*  at  the  instance  of  the 
St  Moling  abovo  mentioned,  but  imposed  again  in  the 
beginning  of  tho  llth  century  by  ifrion,  sumamed  from 
this  drenaiatance  IhroimM,  or  "  Bcba  el tibe  Cow  Tribute," 
at  a  pnniahmwnt  of  Lmnster  for  aamortiog  the  Daaea. 
TUi  tolarsating  work  ia  foond  in  the  Book  of  LaiDater,  tad 
was  therefore  probably  written  at  the  time  uf  the  rc- 
impoeition  of  the  tribute.  Another  work  of  the  same 
period  ia  the  Wm  of  th*  GofikU  with  tho  Gmtt^  or  the 
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hiatorj  ot  tio  invajaiooa  of  IrclauJ  by  tbo  Danes  and 
Nonemra.  "Tba  ooly  perfect  copy  o{  this  wurk  k^o^va  ia 
4NM  ia  the  handwriting  of  HicUaal  O'Clory,  chief  oi  iho 
Voor  Hasten^  iittiwNatkNMlLihrtiyit  BruMalik  biUUiM* 
k  a  fragment  of  it  in  th«  Book  of  Leinitar,  tha  ranaiDdar 
being  lost  Tbo  exisCeuce  of  thit  fragment  ohowH  tbrt  it 
vaa  writton  at  lutrnt  within  a  centurv  of  tho  btvtUo  of 
QoQtarf ;  but  from  curious  incidental  eviJcnoe  it  must 
have  been  wiittea  b]r  en  m-witamt  of  tha  faettla^  or  bjr 
aooM  oce  vlto  leoeivad  kk  mfoims^  iiem  oae  who  had 
been  there.  It  Is  mcnttonod  in  the  hiatory  that  the  tide 
in  Dublin  Bay  coincided  with  sunrise  on  the  23d  of  April 
1014,  tlio  d  r.  '.Lc  b  ittle  of  Clontarf  was  fought,  and  that 
tha  fetoTQiag  tide  in  the  evening  aided  in  the  defeat  of 
the  Denea ;  aatroDomical  calculationa  hare  ahowa  that  the 
inl  yert  <tf  this  Btatement  is  qoita  oomok.  The  styla  of 
tUi  vodc  is  poor,  the  deacriptiona  ara  wanting  in  precision 
and  accnracj  of  detail,  owing  to  tho  rodundancy  of  nearly 
qmoDymoos  adjectives,  and  it  was  evidently  written  by  a 
paztizan  of  Brian.  But  with  all  its  faults  it  ia  a  worlc  of 
a«M  intaiart  erei^  from  e  litatiCT  ptnat  of  fiev.  The 
Wan  of  Tarfodi,  writtan  Ij  Jofaa  Itae  Onth,  hntarieii  of 
the  Clans  of  Thomond,  now  tliB  county  of  Clare,  «bout  ♦lio 
year  1459,  U  s  third  example  of  historic  prose,  and  one 
which  gives  us  an  iusigbt  iuto  the  nature  of  the  feuds  and 
struggles  for  power  between  rival  ciaimauta  for  achiaftaacy, 
aod  tha  part  which  the  Normao  adventnrera  played  in 
these  intestinal  contests,  which  ultimataly  allowed  them  to 
become  masters  of  the  country.  The  immediate  subject 
of  the  liistory  in  question  wa_,  t'le  war  between  Turloch 
O'Brian  and  i^a  uncle  Brian  ituadh  O'BrieQ,  and  the  sons 
of  the  latter,  aidod  by  the  Do  Claroa ;  but  it  may  be  aaid 
to  be  a  hitiatj  «t  Thoaond  lor  aian  thu  two  hnodfad 
Tears,  from  the  Anrio-NoflBAB  lanafam  to  flM  death  of 
Bobcrt  de  Clare  and  his  eon.  like  the  work  last  meotionod 
the  style  of  this  history  is  very  redundant,  the  dsecriptions 
being  overloaded  with  adjectives  almost  idanti<^  in 
— ^"''^  and  often  ineoneotlj  ej^ied;  it  ia  not,  Iww- 
orer,  devoid  of  ekfll  in  tho  nemlwo,  ud  many  of  the 
incidenta  are  described  with  vigour  aud  foresb  Perhapa  if 
we  had  the  original  texta  of  this  and  the  Wars  of  tho 
Gaedhil  with  tho  Gaill,  we  should  find  the  style  purer. 
One  of  the  ways  in  which  scribes  eormpted  the  texts  of 
the  works  they  copied  waa  by  adding  meaningleaB 
■^^eotiTee  to  give  M  tfaqr  thooghfe  di^ty  end  omunont  to 
the  deeeiiptiooa. 

The  Book  of  Munster,  though  of  unoortain  dat«,  and  not 
known  to  exist  in  any  old  manuscript,  is  a  work  which 
illnstratea  very  well  the  peculiaritiea  of  Irish  historical  com- 
nilaticm.  It  bwina  with  aa  aeoouot  oC  the  dcetion  taken 
noB  Oeneeis,  winah  servea  aa  aa  eiflnae  for  taeking  on  <he 
Biblical  gcnca!ogi?s  to  the  Irish  ooee;  thi^n  follows  the 
kJstorj-  of  the  Mile&ians  from  Ebtr,  son  of  MUed,  the 
cj)0i!ynaou3  ancestor  of  the  Mnnster  tribes,  to  Brian 
Boroimhi.  The  legesdory  part  of  the  work  i»  to  be  found 
in  most  of  the  prineipal  Irish  manuscripts ;  but  the  part 
relating  to  tho  period  from  the  Tth  to  the  10th  eentmj  ii 
of  great  interest,  and  eontatne  nvcb  net  found  eliewbere. 
The  ctLnio  legends  jnst  referred  to,  which  form  so  pro- 
minent a  feature  in  Irish  historical  oompilatioos,  have 
been  all  brought  together  in  what  is  called  the  Book  of 
InvasioM,  Illis  work  is  a  link  between  gntealogiea  and 
Uatoviod  nemtive  proper,  and  eouirtB  of  the  I^^dary 
histories  of  tho  successive  tribes  supposed  to  have  peopled 
Ireland,  and  of  their  eponyroous  leaders,  into  which  are 
introduced  many  curiou.i  so-called  historical  poems,  'Jn 
Btatter  of  which,  if  not  the  language,  is  of  considerable 
antiquity.  Tbo  oldest  copy  of  the  Book  of  Invasious,  the 
o£  vhieh  ie  not  known,  ii  that  in  the  Book  ol 
On  one  wWfhOTliHid  hi  Iho  Book  of  the  Don 


Cow  in  1G3I  has  been  unfortunately  since  lust,  with 
much  of  that  valoable  manoscript.  Michael  O'CIery,  cbief 
of  the  Four  Uiielen,  compiled  from  the  copy  juAt  referred 
to  and  others,  a  cMidensad  veiaion,  the  original  of  which  is 
now  in  fhe  poaaemion  of  Lo(d  Aahtmrafaam,  In  speaking 
of  tho  Book  of  Invasiuim  wc  ore  reminded  of  tlio  firxt 
attempt  mode  to  write  a  genural  history  of  Ireland,  by 
Qeoffrey  Keating,  a  parish  priest  in  the  county  of  Tip- 
picnm  in  the  beginning  of  tlie  17th  eentoi;.  Uia  votk, 
wUcm  la  viitlen  in  tho  epolBan  Irfih  of  the  period,  end 
compiled  under  very  unfavourable  circurri'arcni,  is  an 
ejiiti  noe  of  the  copious  mixture  of  legend  ai;d  Ja^t  which 
is  found  in  Irish  manuscripts,  and  among  other  things  con- 
tains much  borrowed  from  the  Book  of  InvasioDs.  lio 
appears  to  have  had  aeoaas  to  many  manuscripts  &ince  lost, 
aad  though  ho  mnhaa  no  nttampt  to  enmina  his  aiateriala 
criticaUy,  th*  work  hae  eouidemfalo  vahm.  and  bean  i 
pariaon  with  similar  attempta  aid*  ttndir 
conditions  in  other  languages. 

The  learning  of  storiae  formed,  as  we  have  seen,  an 
impoctaot  feature  in  tbo  eoono  ot  IViMU.  An  Olkutk 
Fut,  for  example,  waa  bonnd  to  know  two  hnndtcd  and 
■fifty  prime  B'ujric-'.,  and  ono  h-mdrcJ  scconriDry  r,ro8.  In 
lha  ilia  and  l^ih  centunos  tiic  uumhui  ol  uluntm  current 
must  have  been  very  oonaiderablo.  Tbure  is  a  list  of  one 
hundred  and  eighty<one  talea  in  the  Book  oi  Leinstcr 
cloasifiod  under  the  heeds — Deatructions,  Cow  Spoils, 
Wooings,  Battlaa,  Adveaturse  in  Oaves,  Wanderings  and 
Voyages,  Deaths  or  Tragodtos,  Feasts',  Sieges,  Adventures, 

Alidilcliutiii,  Blaiiglitiira,  Irru|jLiut..t  uf  Lakos,  ScC,  YisioDi^ 

Loves,  Kx|>edition8,  Marches  or  Frogressiona.  More  that 
one  hundred  of  theee  are  still  extant,  and  of  theee  nearly 
one  hnU  an  to  ho  loond  in  manuseripta  m  oU  aa  tho  iSth 
OMttofy,  into  nUdi  they  vera  copied,  ae  in  manj  initnneat 

we  are  distinctly  told,  from  older  books.  The  existing 
tales  belong  to  six  cat«goriee  : — (1)  ethnic,  or  thoee  relating 
to  the  peopling  of  the  country,  and  the  subeequent 
struggles  of  the  different  tooea ;  (2)  voyages,  expeditions 
to  Soothuid,  tho  Uo  of  Man,  or  Britain,  and  the  aiega% 
battlaa,  adventurea,  deatha,  and  abductions  which  took  puce 
there ;  (3)  mythological  stories  connected  with  the  S^de  ;  (4) 
talea  forniirii:;  tiuj  heruic  cycle  of  Qur-en  Medb  and  Cilchul- 
aimd;  (D)  the  tales  of  the  Fennian  or  Oisiaaic  period  3  and  (6) 
misoellaneoua  talea  belonging  to  pagan  and  Christian  ttma^ 
but  ehiedj  to  tiie  patioda  «f  th*  Sd  and  Tth  eenturies. 

Tho  Book  of  UTulwia  k  aimplf  an  attempt  to  pot 
the  principal  stories  of  the  first  category  into  a  me- 
tbodical  order.  The  staple  of  the  stories  of  this  class  is 
unquestionably  of  considerable  antiquity,  though  in  the 
piaaapt  form  they  are  not  much  older  than  the  12th 
eantoiy.  Of  the  existing  onee  the  meet  important  on  flio 
aocounta  of  the  battle  of  ifof  Tvirtd  Conga,  supposed  to 
have  bean  fought  between  the  Firixdgt  and  the  intrusive 
Tuatha  Di  Danann,  and  the  battle  of  Mag  Tuirtd  of 
tbo  Fomorians,  anppoeed  to  have  been  fonght  between  the 
kttor  and  the  TimA*  Dt  JDanann.  The  first  of  these 
talea  haa  tho  tw—ww  tad  aimflid^  of  a  Norse  Sao,  ud 
deplete  •  mda  aad  eailr  Mite  <f  aooiety  wholly  nalik*  that 
in  tho  later  stories.  Tue  supernatural  ia  ao  little  developed 
in  them  that,  notvrithatanding  the  oiiief  penonagea  am  the 
goda  of  tho  Idih  pnnthaoB,  thqr  snt  nynMBt  twdothnie 
stras^ea. 

Ihia  atorieo  wo  wooU  propoae  to  ptaoe  hi  the  leoond 

category  bare  Jitllc  in  common  save  that  they  refer  to  what 
we  might  call  the  prehistoric  relations  of  Ireland  with 
Uritain.  Some  relate  to  personages  of  the  heroic  or 
mythological  cycles ;  others  to  Scotic  invasions  of  Britain  ; 
and  others  again  to  the  Christian  Dolriadic  kingdom.  Of 
tho  talea  of  thii  Moond  ettafoiy  two  an  of  great  vain*  in 
tbo  Uri07  of  lOHMO— Mm1r»  tho  Ahdnolion  of  JSKoCllMid 
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d&ughtor  of  Puill  by  Cdehvlaind,  and  the  Voyage  or  Exile 
of  SreeedH.  The  J'aiU  of  Uio  fint  story  appears  to  be  the 
Fatfl  of  the  Welsh  Jlabinogion,  which  we  shall  mont'oo 
fnitlMV  «B  ;  tad  in  ber  seooDd  husband  we  hare  the  Corrai 
Mdt  Dayry  of  n  Wekh  poem,  wliieli  gave  rise  to  much  db- 
cusaion.  TLo  JJrrrcdn  of  tho  second  story  was,  according 
tj  Cormac's  glu^ary,  the  sun  of  Jiiail  of  tho  Nine  Uostagcs, 
i>ae  of  the  Scotic  invaders  of  Britain,  who  traded  with  a 
:leet  of  fifty  boota  between  Ireland  and  Albe,  but  was 
wrecked,  and  be  «nd  hia  whole  fleet  loitk  &  •  whirlpool 
longed  by  the  meeting  of  the  tidal  current*  in  the  channel 
hetwaon  Uie  two  countries,  which  on  this  account  was  called 
Cvir*  Breocdin  or  Brtcedn'B  cauldron.  Dr  Reeres  thinks 
tbia  was  botwcou  the  maialand  of  Antrim  and  the  Island 
of  Bathlin  ;  bat  it  baa  aiuee  ntigraled  witb  thn  to 
the  ehonnel  between  Jura  eod 

**  Sntrba"!  lsl«,  wkea*  tatiUMd  diora 

Still  rinps  to  Corricvrtksa's  rosr." 

Br«eedH  has  also  hU  {uotptiuta  of  himaelf  not  only  in  Wekh 
legend  bat  also  in  Webh  hagiolog]r>  aad  M  «»  haTs 
eireadj  mentioned  in  Walsh  tooopooy,  for  be  k  tbe 
AryeAon,  tbe  founder  of  «m  of  thres  familiea  of  aunte, 

vbo  has  given  Lis  nauie  to  Brecknock. 

The  mythological  tales  all  relate  to  the  luliu.  .t^au  of  the 
suit  or  Celt'J  Elysiuu!,  whose  chiefs  were  tho  mythical 
Tuatka  Di  Dauaim  Iccders,  and  who  form,  as  we  have 
pointed  out  cbuvc,  au  extensive  pantheon.  Among  those 
wbo  figure  in  tlio  ukm  are  JKasn,  JJr,  JiamHdm  hia  eon, 
the  Doffda,  Tmirmn  Biert:iH  or  DMaM  and  bia  three  eoua, 
rind  /wiy  ifnc  El'.hUiii\.  The£0  tales  may  bo  divided  into 
three  ola-sstyi.  In  the  first  of  these  the  actors  are  all  Tuatka 
D6  Ditnanii,  or  tLeso  associated  only  with  personages 
of  lemota  antiquity,  and  in  the  second  the  same  divin- 
SiM  am  associated  with  personagee  of  the  heroic 
pedod,  aapeeially  with  JMb  and  Ctiehulaind,  and  tboae 
lb  whidi  hiatorie  or  seni-bteoric  personages  are  aaao- 
riated  wilh  tbo  Jtitiij  of  tho  S\<lf.  The  Wooing  of 
Etain,  the  ExUa  of  Uri  Ltiih,  the  Death  of  tho  Soius  of 
r«nrfjiH,  are  examples  of  the  first  class.  The  Stirgligt 
CoiukiUatHd,  or  Bed  of  Dedioe  of  CAchulaitidf  one  of  the 
inoafe  laon^Ue  of  ail  the  Celtie  mytbologieal  talaa,  ii  nn 
eteettant  OKample  of  the  second.  The  third  cIoaa  embraces 
sneb  tales  as  the  Wooing  of  B*cuma  by  Coitit  "  of  the  II  un- 
drtA  Battlea,"  and  tbe  Adventures  of  Condla  the  Beautiful, 
eon  of  the  Com  ju^t  lucntiooed.  In  the  third  class  might 
also  b«  placed  a  number  of  cnriooa  talea  in  wbieb  pagan 
ngrtba  aie  transformed  into  Christiatt  «Bca  W«  mtj 
obeerrt  tiiia  tianafotnation  of  the  pagan  into  tba  f!l»*f«tf^B 
myth  in  every  stage  of  the  proctsa  ;  thus  in  tbs  tale 
called  Tomaidm  Locha  Maekach,  or  tho  Irruption  of  Loch 
Neagh,  or,  as  it  ia  called  in  the  Lealhar  nah-Uulhri,  Aidrd 
Eehaeh  Mae  Mairtda,ihH  Death  of  /VA<ii.i  son  of  iLaireJ, 
we  liave  a  legend  more  than  half  of  which  19  p.igan,  but 
wbieh  in  the  latter  part  is  changed  into  a  Citriatian  m/th 
wltbont  affecting  the  general  pagan  ^aracter  of  the  whole. 
Tbe  Fate  of  tho  Children  of  Lir,  or  Lear,  h  a  Icycnd  of 
tho  some  kind  ;  iiidowi  the  satno  pagan  niyth  serve*  a» 
the  b;ijiis  of  the  Christian  part  of  the  myth  in  both  tales. 
In  the  Drrth  of  Atd  Slant,  king  of  Ireland,  who  died 
in  600,  we  have  an  Aryan  myth  eomplctely  traaafonned 
into  n  Chiiatian  on*  Dimrmait,  aon  of  Cc  bevil  A«t$ 
father,  had  two  wivse,  ifurtnJ  ted  ifurffdn,  the  former  of 
v.!jL.rii  H^aa  bald,  and  provided  with  fli-wmg  hj.!r  by 
tLc  ajd  of  St  Ctaran,  or  Kyran  ;  the  latter  was  barreU) 
but  becoMic.^i  fruitful  thro'ugh  tho  aid  of  St  Fitiden  and  of  a 
bishop  named  Atd  (fire,  spark),  wbo  gives  her  a  drink  of 
Messed  water  which  renders  her  pregnant  of  a  Iamb  j  a 
■Mood  drink  eauses  her  to  bring  forth  a  silver  aalmon ; 
bat  tba  tUtd  drink  gives  bw  n  aea  enUed 
IhaM  fa  •  ayaeial  daM  «f  l^aad^  lha  immmm  at 
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Wanderings  by  aoa,  which  we  have  not  included  in  any  of 
ths  foregoing  categories,  but  which,  aa  examples  of  the  f  uatoo 
of  pagan  and  Christian  elements  in  a  legend,  may  be  dis- 
posed of  here.  The  origin  of  the  CSmstian  Itimriam  ia 
to  be  found  in  several  pagan  tales  such  as  the  Tisit  of 
Conn  "  of  the  Hundred  Battles  "  to  the  Land  of  Promise, 
which  forma  part  of  the  Wooing  of  Bccuma,  already  men- 
tioned. The  principal  Immravu  arc — the  Voyaje  of  St 
Brendan  (tba  moat  oatebcated  of  ail),  (be  Wondaring  of  the 
sons  of  ITaOlorratandthoWandefnigaf  JfosMim.  intheae 
tho  traMformation  of  the  p;if;an  myth  is  lo  con:;  1  etc  tbat 
wo  shotdd  not  have  been  able  to  trace  their  origiu  Lut  for 
the  cxistonc«  of  tho  pagan  tales  just  mentioned. 

There  another  class  of  oomiMiaitioas— the  Fiia,  or 
Visions,  which,  thoogh  strictly  buodging  to  the  category 
of  taUgioaa  literature,  ofifer  ao  naoy  aiiaiogiaa  lo  tba 
Itmramt  or  Wanderings,  in  some  of  tbe  Ineidenta,  tbat  it  b 
better  to  say  a  few  words  on  them  iu  this  place.  In  several 
pagan  t^Ioa  we  have  examples  of  visions,  !>ome  brought 
about  by  pagan  ritee,  which  are  the  prototypes  of  the  latef 
Christian  visions,  auch  aa  those  of  St  Adamtti^  and  St 
Fursey.  The  Chrii^^n  viaiona  of  Hell  and  Hearen  owe 
something  to  Virgil,  but  the  extent  of  the  obligation  is 
much  smaller  than  might  at  first  eight  be  supposed,  for  we 
can  trai  t:  flu:  growth  of  the  idca.'i  under  which  the  f\l  or 
vision  was  evolved  »nd  developed  to  the  fusion  of  pagan, 
Celtic,  and  Christian  notions.  Several  of  the  adventures 
of  Breodaa,  MaMim,  and  tba  aona  of  Ua  Com  eoBlaia 
leenea  wbidk  btTe  die  lana  origin  aa  many  of  tboae 
dcpi-trd  in  tbi  vliioiia. 

llit.  Ules  which  we  propose  to  include  under  the  Leai  of 
heroic  talea  form  a  large  and  well-marked  epic  cycle.  The 
central  tale  of  the  scries  is  the  Tdin  B6  C»a%iHg*w  Cattle 
Spoil  of  Cualnge,  now  Cooly,  in  tbo  ooanty  of  Louth, 
which  xelataa  tUo  hipU  ry  ol  tba  war  wared  "by  Medb, 
qneea  <rf  Oonnaught,  the  Queen  liab  of  fairy  n.vihology, 
and  her  hiwband  Aitill,  with  ConchoLar  Mae  y<t$a,  king 
of  Ulster,  lor  tho  pcwiosaiou  of  the  mystic  brown  buU 
of  Cualngt,  in  which  the  hero  Cuchuluind  defends 
Ulator  aingle-baoded,  while  the  king  and  bis  championc 
at*  in  n  peeoliar  state  4rf  debility  inflicted  upon  them  fof 
a  savags  act  of  tbe  former.  The  existing  tales  of  the  eerioa 
amount  to  about  thirty,  exclusive  of  tbe  tale  of  the  Tiin 
itself  and  of  tho  prologues  and  foro-talos  narrating  the  pro- 
paratioQS  for  tho  great  c«>w-prey.  In  these  tales  ss 
a  whole  we  have  one  of  the  most  complete  epic  cycles  in 
aqylitantnn.  We  have  a  oanative  of  the  life  of  the  gnat 
bam  of  tba  aeriaa  from  bk  eonoeption  to  his  dratb^  ol 
Medb,  the  chief  heroine,  and  of  all  tbe  chief  personage*  OQ 
both  sides,  male  and  female — C<i»*chei>or  Mae  Jfeita,  feryiu 
Mac  Jioiffh,  A  tUtl,  husbttiid  of  Mtdb,C<MaU  Ctmaeh  and  LbU 
guire  or  Lfyhatn  Buadaeh,  companions  of  CAehuiaind,  tba 
Kons  of  UiinteA,  and  Ferdiad;  Dtirdriu,  £mtr,  and  the  othar 
women  who  take  part  in  the  astton.  In  soma  of  tbaatocka 
f^wres  Jfds  Daire,  tbe  Hnnater  king,  Canaitt  Jf0i>,  tht 
l>,iramount  king  of  Ireland,  Manandan  Mae  Lir  and  his 
Wife  Fand,  and  many  other  [^craona^es  of  Celtic  mythology 
come  in.  The  principal  lAti  of  this  remarkable  eeriee 
exist  in  manuscripts  written  in  or  before  tba  early  part  of 
the  12th  century,  and  the  others  in  vellan  aattnaeripta  of 
goodaothoritjr.  The  stories  are  miaadpRManlTOiee,  the 
latter  being  generally  more  abandaBt  fa  tbe  oldest  copies  ; 
tho  finest  episode  of  ths  Tdin  itself,  descriptive  of  the 
single  oombats  btttwe^n  Ctkhulaind  tad  Ftrdiad,  coa&Lst&  oT 
shout  equal  parts  of  both.  Prose,  as  we  have  said  above, 
macka  a  tranattton  period*  and  it  ia  therefm  Ukeljr  that 
tba  wbolo  lariOB  originally  eonaisted  of  poaas  wUeh  tb« 
bard  in  reciting  introduced  by  brief  prolognee  which  eerved 
to  connect  the  aubjeota  of  the  semal  poems  into  &  kind  of 
cunnaetsd  umlim  Thia  naf  b*  ropidad  is  tha  te* 
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sJage  in  the  composition  of  national  epics,  that  is,  when 
tile  itolatod  poems  fasluoued  by  different  rhyme-&uiiths  are 
InfciPBlded  into  aomo  kind  of  connected  whole.  A  leoond 
stage  woold  be  thftliiilEiQg  togaitii«rof  tbe  wpMiate  apindM 
bj  a  pennanent  wtting  of  proM  whitb  would  ooniMet, 
continue,  and  expand  tho  storios  of  the  «c{«ral«  poems 
into  a  coBLiauoos  oobereat  narrative.  A  thini  atago  wuuld 
bo  the  forging  of  the  whole  material,  poema  and  proae 
mmiupf  into  oM  ooatianoos  epio  poem.  Tbe  elder  Edda, 
«UA  ooMbrti  «r  ibirtT^bt  poeau  eolleetwl  ftom  the 
moutha  of  the  SknM.i,  piirhaps  in  part  composed  by 
Saemuntl  Sigfusson,  towards  thu  end  of  tbe  11th  centuiy, 
the  first  or  embryonic  ntiigo  of  growth,  Snorro- 
Sturleaou's  prose  Edda,  made  in  th«»  beginning  of  the  l3Ui 
OSBtwj  oot  of  tbe  poetic  Edda  and  other  materials,  gives 
m  A  Moood  <ti|e;  and  after  e  ktog  interfal  a  third  stage 
vae  leeeibod  in  OeUenadillgei^  ir«rd*H$  Gnder,  or  "  Gods 
of  the  North."  In  this  ctUM  tho  original  niatorialn  under- 
went complete  fosion  in  each  stage.  The  Jliad  and  Odyufy 
of  Honor  are  examplee  of  epics  in  a  third  stage,  but  we  do 
pet  know  tbeirpcovioatitegwi  Tbe  Finniah  Epic,  iTo/AKi/a, 
aiedb  ia  tbe  pweeat  omfeniy  ehowe  w  tint  an  epie  mey  be 
fashioned  directly  from  tho  popular  poems  without  passing 
through  a  prose  stage  at  all.  The  Tdin  B6  O^MUngt  is 
cJcarTy  in  tho  second  atago,  a  fact  which  ahouhi  not  bo  for- 
goUeu  ia  comparing  it  with  other  national  e^ic*,  m  for 
itwtaoce  with  the  Nibelnnpn  Lay,  which  is  an  epic  ia  the 
Ihild  atafa  But  tbe  Imb  epie  not  only  belongs  to  a 
dUTonot  stage  of  poelio  wwrknanahip,  bnt,  owing  to  the 
Cotnparativoly  isolated  position  of  Ireland,  to  a  rolativelv 
much  earlier  and  moro  archaic  typo  of  society  than  that 
of  the  €(srman  epic,  which  moreorer  was  recast,  or  at  all 
eveots  leeched  its  third  stage  ia  the  12th  oentniy  in  the 
tiinee  o<  tbe  brilliant  Bobettrtanfen. 

Who  tbe  anthor  of  the  Tdin  B6  Cvailnfftor  of  any  of  the 
tales  of  the  heroic  period  was  ia  not  known.  A  curious 
legend  points  to  Si-nchdn  Torfifitt,  a  poet  who  flonrished 
aboot  600,  as  the  person  who  gave  the  ita  preitent  form; 
asetker  tradition  asBigns  the  work  to  St  Ctaran  of 
Clwiiaaiwtafc  Tba  laa|Da|a  of  tbe  poction  of  the  Tdi» 
bdwBookef  lihe  Dbb  Cov  is  not  older  at  noat  dum  the 
beginning  of  the  10th  century;  tho  t«xt  of  the  Book  of 
Leinster,  which  contains  the  whole  story,  is  more  modem, 
although  the  two  manuacripta  do  not  differ  in  age  perhaps 
jiflj  ymn»  the  language  of  each  eofj  erideDtljr  following, 
aa  «a  have  before  pointed  oat,  the  eumot  of  tbe  spoken 
buignage.  The  tales  of  the  heroic  cyc^o,  whenever 
originally  writtnn,  are  eaaontiaUy  p^^n,  and  refirescnt  an 
early  state  of  aociety  utill  anatTootcd  by  Cliristianity  or 
by  Boman  influence.  That  real  peniona  loay  bocomo  the 
heroaa  of  legendSk  and  very  simple  everyday  acts  tho  roots 
el  B»ihi^  la  too  well  known  to  require  proof.  Indeed,  it 
may Ve  doubled  wheOier  a  real  peraonagu  may  not  always 
be  necessary  aa  a  lay  figure  for  tho  myUis  to  gatlicr  round 
in  the  first  instance.  Be  thus  m  it  may,  CHekulaind,  Jiedb, 
aad  tho  reat  of  the.  personages  of  the  heroio  period,  not- 
withatandiii^  their  complete  aatbropomoriihiank  an  a 
phase  o(  biah  mythology.  Hie  eoDoeetien  of  the  TmtAet 
Di  DanaM  pantheon  and  tho  actors  in  tho  heroic  tales  is 
direct  and  explicit  Thus  tho  rival  bulla,  which  are  tho 
diiuL*,  cii  ]:ia  of  tho  war,  aro  but  inctauiorpho.'u-'a  of  two 
hoitile  pcrsonagos  amuag  the  inhabitants  ol  tlie  iSide,  the 
representatives  perhaps  of  the  Teutonic  JEmt  and  Vanir. 
Mdm,  the  Stm  I'M,  pr^hetai^  from  the  SU  of 
ChmAan,  appeara  to  JMft  and  deoerfbee  to  kerCtfcAnfonMf  ; 
Badb,  the  M5r  Jiiyu,  forewarns  Cdchulaind  of  his  death  ; 
the  latter  in  the  tale  of  tho  Bed  of  Decline,  which  we  have  re- 
ferred to  in  speaking  of  the  mythological  tale«>,  ia  bewitched 
by  the  woman  of  tbe  Sid;  fandt  wife  of  HaiuuuittiL Mac 
/*>.  bOa  I»  kv*  vtlh  Mm ;  be  viaila  Tir  Fain^  or 


the  Land  of  Proniiso,  and  ns^ists  the  imjplo  of  the  Side  in 
a  battle  again.st  their  eoemica.  Medb,  too,  has  power  over 
the  Oeiniit  Glindi,  Of  Bpltjti  ot  tiw  OIm,  and  io  Biaay  waya 
shows  her  divine  Batam 

The  poems  and  talsa  wbirh  m  have  called  Fennian,  or 
Oisianic,  form  a  cycle  entirely  distinct  from  tho  heroic 
one.  Their  history,  too,  ia  curious.  Finn,  or  Fiiui,  the  son 
of  Cumall,  the  chief  hero  of  the  tales,  is  supposed  to  havt 
llooriabed  in  tba  seoaod  half  of  the  3d  oaatwy  and  to  have 
aalad  aa  oemmaiidar  of  a  body  of  menenarisa.  Ha  there- 
fore lived  at  a  time  which  may  be  considered,  if  not  actually 
within  the  hi.storic  period,  at  least  upon  its  thre«hold.  The 
struggle  of  the  various  racea  for  mastery  waa  cndod,  and 
this  militia  or  standing  army  was  evidently  intended  to 
keep  tiie  aabjeet  t«ce.<t  in  checl^  That  the  idea  of  such  a 
fofOB  wm  amgeited  bj  tbe  Aoaun  army  in  Britain  there 
ean  be  Httfo  doubt  Ferhapa  to  die  existence  of  this 
bixly  ia  111-'  the  considerable  scale  upon  which  tho  aub- 
Bcquent  invaaiuns  of  Britain  by  the  Scots  took  place. 
As  FinM  appears  in  the  accounts  of  the  battles  whieb 
be  ia  auppoaed  to  have  fongbt,  he  haa  all  the  air  of  an 
htatoiiMl  chaiaeter,  aod  Is  dmoet  entiiely  devoid  of 

legendary  acceMoriea.  T^n  mmo  may  be  paid  of  his  son 
Otnn,  the  poet,  and  of  Lib  grandson  Oncar.  In  the  Book 
of  Ix'inster  are  two  poems  ascribed  to  Oiriii,  and  only  two 
ur  three  talei^  belonging  to  the  Fennian  cycle— one  of 
which  has  reached  the  present  time— are  mentioned. 
Indeed  in  the  older  mamiBeripta  there  am  fear  lefataDeM 
to  Finn,  or  to  any  of  die  pereonagea  of  die  Petinlui 
rnraances.  In  the  12th  century  it  would  appear,  therefore, 
that  Finn  and  the  other  Fenniana  had  only  just  begun  to 
become  the  heroes  of  romance.  But  between  the  end  of 
the  13th  aad  the  middle  of  the  lith  eeetniy  a  rich  body 
of  poema  aod  taieaeame  into  eilabwiceL  TUs  new  Fsnidia 
epos  poesesa^d  c:iisiderab!e  vitality,  for  ir  rontinuod  to 
grow  even  down  to  tho  present  ccntu:y,  ^.ud  at  Ifast  one 
onliroly  now  tale  belongs  to  the  18th  centurj-,  and  many 
received  considerable  expansion  during  tho  aaroe  time. 
The  cause  of  this  very  remarkable  growth  of  legend  !■ 
obMBNb  Md  wmid  be  well  worth  iavaeUgatiqg  in  eooaae- 
don  with  the  hfrtofy  of  TomaaeaL  The  two  atrtene  of 
rr  [lu^d  aro  perfectly  distinct  and  never  mingle;  at  least 
wo  never  &ud  my  of  the  heroes  of  the  heroio  period 
mehtioned  as  actors  in  genuine  Fennian  tales.  No  better 
pfoof  of  the  apnriona  chaiactar  of  a  legend  eould  be  given 
dan  the  e»axieteiiea  in  the  mme  poem  or  etoiy  of  aelon 
belonging  to  the  two  romantic  cyclns. 

The  Fennian  or  Obianic  legends  are  very  numerous  and 
very  romantic,  and  there  ia  a  distinct  Fennian  toponomy, 
which  has  not  obecured  or  invaded  that  of  the  heroio 
period.  Finnia  still  a  popular  hero,  while  CiUhviamdim 
faaaoma  a  ahadov.  In  the  earrent  F  i  nian  literature,  aa 
dftdnguUied  from  the  mere  oorru;>t  p.^  ular  phutic  legend 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Fenniiin  poems  and  tales  con- 
tained in  good  maBuscripts  of  the  lifth  century  on  the 
other,  there  is  aa  increasing  disregard  of  relative  chron- 
dogy,  and  of  otsnuatent  toponomy.  There  ie  not  the 
■emetBrnaoeaa  aod  elmraeii  of  entpwssion  in  tbe  new  aa  ia 
tho  old  stories  ;  they  aro  evidently  the  work  of  a  people  who 
are  no  longer  in  the  same  stago  of  culture,  Tho  deacrip- 
tiona  of  tho  dreea  and  anns  of  the  actors  aro  vague,  the 
itumber  of  those  slain  in  battle  is  greater.  Tbe  romancee 
of  the  14th  and  16th  centuries  are  fuU  of  magic  and  wild 
nndi^a^  but  Bavatdielesa  tbey  have  tbe  aroma  of  the 
fereetand  the  BMnntaln  heather;  one  bean  the  echo  of  the 
Ituntsman's  hora,  and  sees  the  rude  life  of  the  j9un,  and 
the  deep  drinking  of  the  chiefs  ale-house.  The  prose  tale* 
lack  the  refinement  of  the  Welsh  Mabinoffion,  and  tbe 
poema  tbe  peUah  of  the  Welah  onm^  bat  thay  are  traac 
prodoala  of  the  natlooal  eoltwa  ot  the  period. 
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The  sixth  or  miscellaneous  class  of  legends  do  not 
require  specuJ  Dutice,  tho  more  fro  as  wo  liavo  already 
indaded  among  the  mythological  tales  some  that  might 
eoow  ander  tbi*  hmi.  Sot  d«  tba  litoiu  of  tiiis  Mtide 
permit  w  to  wy  aoytliiog  on  tlio  uakjadt  of  Ijrtie  poatiy. 
We  have  spoken  of  the  incantationa  in  tecso  of  the  File, 
and  of  the  aatincil  poetry  which  origiaatcd  in  them,  and 
uIiil  :;  for  a  long  time  was  endowed  by  tho  popular  miiid 
with  baneful  powers.  This  belief  was  the  atourco  of  the 
FUfs  influence  in  Christian  times,  and  encouragod  Ub  to 
iodnln  in  aatirioal  oompwitiona.  Soma  of  thm  paiMn 
eonmnnble  merit,  and  two  of  them  deacm  to  ht  tpeetiUy 
mentioned  as  early  example^)  of  a  form  of  satire  which  was 
used  by  the  French  writers  of  /abliaux,  and  which  in  the 
hands  of  Rabelais  and  Swift  gave  rise  to  great  w  orks.  The 
Atat  is  the  AitUaga  or  Pbaatuiy  of  n  ««rtoin  Aiutr,  tbo  aon 
«t  CoHglittH,  who  lifod  «t  tbfl  and  of  the  8th  oenturj.  H« 

was  at  lirbt  a  theological  student,  but  soon  rrliiirjuis>i -r^ 
divuuty  for  satire  and  the  free  life  of  a  /'i7>.  llo  bciu^k 
himself  to  Cork,  to  Calhal,  kin^  of  Mnnst^r,  who  happened 
to  suffer  at  the  time  from  tbo  dusein  of  a  voracious  appetite, 
for  which  he  sought  rrwyvhm  •  cure.  Aniir  nndertakes 
it  and  8uccef<ds.  The  piece  opens  with  a  kbd  of  prelude 
In  which  a  northern  hng  boa-tts  that  MaelduH,  king  of 
Ailech  in  T"]:-  r,  Caihal'i  rival  fur  tbo  paramount 
•overeignty  of  Jlreknd,  is  about  to  go  to  tho  oouth  and 
carry  off  its  spoils ;  a  southern  big  defies  him,  and  says 
ho  win  stop  on  the  way.  The  poet^  aa  if  to  raise  hie  own 
Inportnnce,  gives  in  a  shcwt  poem  the  names,  tribea,  and 
places  of  eight  scholars  of  repute,  among  whom  is  of  course 
the  poet  hims&if,  who  Imi  studied  together  at  the  school 
of  Armaf^  Having  thus  given  himself  the  neceasary 
inpoctwiot^  he  describee  hit  prepamtion  for  hii  jowney  to 
Owk;  and  the  journey  itself.  Ob  hia  arrifal  there  he  goes 
to  the  f»ucst  huu:w  of  the  Cenobium,  but  not  finding  it  aa 
a^.uu^blo  place,  and  the  food  being  not  to  his  liking,  he 
writes  a  severe  satire  on  the  place,  for  which  ho  is  treated 
badly  by  the  abbot  Anitr  revenges  himself  by  writing  a 
angular  genealogy  of  JfoiulaiH  the  abbot,  whose  ancestors 
up  to  A.dam  he  represents  to  bo  various  forms  of  luxurious 
viands.  He  then  acquaints  tho  abbot  with  his  object  in 
visiting  Cork,  and  rclrites  a  vision  which  ho  had  of  an 
island  of  whcaten  bread  in  the  midst  of  a  lake  of  new 
roilk,  on  which  was  a  house  of  butter  and  other  articles  of 
food.  Ho  faodaa  himaeU  ferried  over  to  thii  ialaad  in  a 
boat  of  heef,  and  flnda  at  the  honae  a  aiDgnhr  doorkeeper 
dressed  in  clothes  of  beef,  curds,  fish,  butter,  iic,  and 
ornamented  with  garlands  of  sausages.  Here  he  learns 
how  to  core  his  voniciouj  ap[)«tit«,  which  he  feigns  to  be 
tbe  ot^aet  of  his  eearclk  The  leaalt  of  thia  aeoooat  of  hia 
Tvrion  k  that  Matuka»  eeodahiai  to  die  home  of  a  eertain 
PicK-m,  where  ho  has  an  intrrvii  w  with  king  Cathal,  and 
relates  to  him  another  vision  <>f  a  juaastoa  made  of  the 
most  delicious  viandn,  with  the  object  of  enticing  the 
LoHehrofi,  or  voracious  demon,  with  which  the  king  was  sup- 
posed to  be  possessed,  to  eome  forth.  By  sneh  atratagems 
be  ultimately  succeeds  in  enticing  the  demon  out,  and  curing 
the  king.  The  personification  of  viands  in  this  curious  piece 
forcibly  rennndj  us  of  tho  Freni  li  /a'7i<i»  of  the  Bataille  de 
Karume  et  de  Ckamaye}  in  wliich  the  combatants  on  one 
aida  are  fish  and  the  various  dishes  permitted  in  Lent  per- 
aooiBed,  and  on  tbe  other  the  varioua  kinda  of  flesh  meats. 

Tb»  Dream  or  Phantasy  of  Ahi^t  Mae  Contflinne  is  in 
a  manuscript,  of  about  the  year  1400,  called  L(abhar  Jirtar, 
the  Speckled  Book,  but  the  language  of  the  piece  even  in 
its  present  stale  proves  that  it  is  much  older.  There  seems, 
indeed,  do  reaaon  to  doubt  that  it  leally  was  written  in 
tho  flth  or  9th  century,  and  that  tt»  orthography  laa  been 

r*i  Bstbaiaa,  Psria,  IMS,  (el.  iv.  p.  80. 


only  a  little  changed  by  the  sciibes  copied  it  The 
contrast  between  the  di-shcs,  tho  mere  recital  uf  which  it 
was  hoped  would  entice  tho  demon  from  CathoT*  stomach, 
and  thoee  mentioned  iu  the  French  /Miau  are  very  instruc- 
tive as  regards  tbe  kinds  of  food  io  me*  and  the  relaUv* 
degree  of  skill  in  tho  colinary  ait,  and  the  general  culture 
of  Ireland  and  Fhuee  at  the  periods  when  the  Aitlingt 
and  tli:j  /i6/tai(  were  re«{>ectively  written. 

The  second  piece  referred  to  above  is  the  Plunder  of 
Uio  Cat/iatr  of  i/ofl  MilteoUuieh,  otJJael  "  of  the  honqfod 

words,"  wiiMaa  ^  Ertord  Mm  Com*  who  >lied  abont 
the  year  lOSS.   The  poet  had  a  CotKoiV,  or  rcaideoea,  at 

Cktrtka,  now  Clara  in  Wcsttneath,  which  was  plundered 
and  demolished  in  his  absence  by  some  of  the  O'Neills,  and 
his  f umitoie^  onuunents,  and  cattle  carried  ofL  Mae  Coitt 
not  beiqg  in  «  pontion  to  demand  ledioea  direetljr,  had 
neonne  to  Ua  art   Going  to  die  I^iob  vfOommal  O'DTetll 

at  Ji7/i--V  nrar  Der-y,  the  king,  as  was  customan',  ri'^Vcd 
Liui  \\h.j.l  iiu  could  recite;  the  [M>ct  oamcs  those  he 

knows,  all  of  which  tho  king  has  heard  before  save  one 
called  the  Plunder  of  JfoW  MiUcoihach'$  dakMr^  which 
he  desires  to  hear.  Mac  CMw  then  deaeribeB  tho  atte^ 
and  destruction  of  his  house,  using  allegorical  names  for 
all  the  acton  in  the  outrage.  He  first  gives  the  )K'digree 
of  Ma^  "of  the  honeyed  words,"  from  the  god  Da^da. 
As  tbo  hostile  party  approach  tho  (kUkair  the  nymph  of 
poetry  ascends  to  tho  top,  and  aaka  who  ihaj  aia^  and 
what  they  seek.  The  spokesman  of  tho  anemy  gives  • 
Bombor  of  allegorical  names,  whieh  when  interpreted  n^eau 
the  O'Neills  themselves.  The  nymph  asks  would  they  not 
prefer  the  jewela  of  poetic  eloqucnco  and  eulogy  to  the 
torturing  lash  of  aatfire,  for  she  possossed  abundance  of 
both,  from  the  pancfjnica  of  ira«  LomAa^  (bo  aatirea  of 
MordK,  the  eloquenoe  of  £tud»th,  the  atoriea  of  Xcacft 
Liathmhuim,  the  proverbs  of  Fithal,  the  wisdtnn  of  the 
Fereeirtnei,  tbe  intellect  of  tho  poetess  Ftain,  the  brilliancy 
of  3'rra,  the  clear  truths  of  the  princess  M6r  MumhoH. 
The  maranden  heed  not  the  question,  but  burst  into  the 
hoose  and  plunder  it  On  going  to  tho  eellar  they  are  net 
by  the  guardian  Dathghtl,  who  enumerates  the  male  and 
female  defenders  of  the  place ;  these  are  no  other  than  tbe 
various  household  articles  personified,  such  as  "  EellowH, 
ion  of  constant  Fire  place ; "  "  Blanket,  son  of  Women's 
Work ; "  "  Broom,  daughter  of  Tidiness,"  and  so  on.  The 
result  of  this  clever  piece  of  satire  was  the  restoration  of 
the  poet's  property,  and  compensation  for  his  loaa. 

The  subject  of  law  and  its  literature  will  bo  found  fully 
troated  under  the  heading  Bbehon  Law,  vol  iv.  p.  252. 

Among  tbe  gods  of  the  Irish  pantheon  mentioned  ahotra 
waa  Diaueecht,  that  ii^  Ifia  m  CSdU,  tho  god  of  the  powers 
(of  healing).  In  the  Tdm  Bt  (huatng$,  a  FJ^-Ling,  or 
prophet  leech,  heals  the  wouuds  of  Cdchulaind  after  his 
fight  with  Ferdiad.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  in 
pagan  times  tbe  Liag,  leech,  belonged  to  tho  order  which 
may  bo  oonTOBtionaUj  caUed  Dniidic,  and  that  ehanaa 
and  faeaatatioBt  fenned  part  of  tike  neana  of  eon,  like 

those  of  the  Gallo  Roman  physician  ^farcellu3  Burdi- 
gallensis.  The  position  assigned  to  the  leech  by  tho  laws 
in  tho  Middle  Ages  was  a  very  high  one.  He  ranked  with 
the  smith  and  the  Cerd,  or  artist  in  gold  and  silver  ;  and  the 
OUamhf  Or  doctor  in  Iccchcraft,  ranked  with  an  Aire  Ard, 
that  is,  one  of  the  highest  grades  of  lord,  who  hod  ten  free- 
stock  tenants  and  ten  base-stock  tenants.  He  had  also  a 
diatinguislied  [I'.ace  at  assemblies,  and  at  the  table  of  tho 
king.  Leech-craft  became  hereditary  in  certain  familiea, 
some  of  whose  names  indicate  their  profession,  as  0'I.«e,  that 
ia  &Uaigkt  the  daacendant  of  the  leech ;  and  O'Hidkay; 
(yffietadka,  the  deeeendant  of  the  healer.  The  lieada  of 
these  families  kept  schools  of  lecclicraft,  as  the  BreitXeantt 
.  kept  schools  of  law,  many  of  which  were  in  existence  io  tbe 
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IfiUiotataiy,  for  Campion,  who  ▼rot«  ia  1671,  wys  ol  both 
clntM  of  BchoolA,  "  They  tpcgise  Latine  like  a  vulgar  lan- 
pmt,  Imntd.  ia  their  oommoD  adiodM  of  Laidioiiftuid 
Lav,  wktnti  Vtty  begin  childrein  nA  koU  an  ilxtewM  er 

tw^Ti'Lie  jrenree  conning  bj  roate  the  AphorisDies  of 
Hjpocratca,  and  tbo  CiriU  Institutions,  and  a  feT  other 
parioga  of  those  two  facultie«."  Many  of  the  books  of 
than  f&miliea  Mill  eziat  m  the  Iflnariea  of  the  Royal  Ihab 
Aatdamj,  tha  King'a  Inni,  is  Dnllm.  Tba*a  booka 
■how  that  tha  Iriah  leechea  wars  weU  aoqaainted  with  tha 
worka  of  Hippocrates,  Dioaeoridea,  Gaten,  Avioeana, 
Bhaxea,  and  most  of  the  irjp-:li:-;il  writurw  uF  the  CotitincDt 
at  their  time.  They  also  contain  early  trun  .:,iLji  ii^  into 
biah  of  aoTeial  medusal  worka  of  tepata. 

Witb  tha  exMptioft  «(  tl»  hjma  of  St  Colmm 
dtClmuaight,  paldialiad  is  Umt  HTnmoniin  of  tiie 
early  Irish  Charcb,  some  fraj^menta  of  pr-cn?  attributed  tr, 
St  -See  Mac  D£,  and  some  others,  everytliiug  ecckii!!i.itiLdl 
which  oolild  with  earuinty  be  referred  to  an  early  p  i n  J 
ii  in  I^tin,  and  tlteraforo  outaide  the  Mope  of  this  article. 
Ilia  Leabkar  Brtae,  or  Speckled  Book,  now  in  the  library 
of  the  Royal  Iriah  AmdM^j't  «OBtkiiii  diiaflj  cali^oaa 
writings,  which  gire  «*  ^  aiaaiiii  of  wUiBatlBg  wbat  toMj 
be  cAllrd  tbo  popular  religiooa  literature  Id  tbo  ISth  and 
14th  centuries.  It  containa  homiliea  oo  moral,  acriptaral, 
doollinal,  and  ritualistio  aabjeota,  t.g.,  on  tha  dntiea  of 
Uafi  uid  aolyacta^  on  obaiify,  almgiTiBg,  tha  Im  oom- 
■udBanla,  iIm  aoiiittiiw^BMBiti  of  tho  chwcb,  ttio  ddbnol 
fHtiTali,  prayer,  fasting,  and  abstinence,  baptism,  the  cere- 
moDies  ol  tLu  aiaaa,  4c. ;  an  epitome  of  Bible  history  from 
the  Creation  to  the  Ascension,  ■which  often  so  closely 
follows  the  text  of  the  Scripturce,  that  w»  may  regard  it 
almoat  as  a  translation ;  the  lagenda  of  the  Finding  and 
Saltatim  of  th*  Hotj  CroH^  ambodying  nadi  of  the 
Qoapel  of  VioodBiiiiia,  wUdi  was  popnlanasd  io  aTery 
country  in  Ettiope  in  the  Middle  Ages  ;  tho  acts  of  serenU 
saints,  which  are  found  in  E&rly  English,  French,  and 
German  litaratora ;  the  liraa  of  the  three  principal  Irish 
aiinta,  Patrick,  Brigit,  and  CdumeilU^  tad  of  aoue  othara ; 
llio  alegiea  of  St  CUum  CUU,  and  8k  iSiiMlii,  Ae.  Then 
are  also  many  legendary  lirea  of  tho  saints  of  tho  early 
Irish  Chnrch  in  some  of  the  principal  ▼allnm  manuscripts. 
It  vail  thus  he  ec'TTj  that  the  popular  religiona  liter tut- -j  in 
Ireland  did  not  differ  from  that  of  neighbonring  countries, 
and  on  the  whole  beata  faroorable  comparison  irith  it 

Wo  hrnn  no  diiMt  ovidenM  that  tha  JPiotiah  language 
«M  otH  vrittan,  but  indiMthra  wwMwIag  la  mther  against 
the  aoppoeition,  for  no  trace  of  a  poem  or  legend  has  sur- 
Tived.  The  cause  of  this  is  not  far  to  seek.  The  Pictish 
language,  as  we  have  already  pointed  oat,  was  a  Qoidjlie 
dialdct,  which  at  the  period  of  the  principal  Dalriadio 
aattlemaot  ia  tiia  vaat  of  Scotland  did  not  peibapa  dUEw 
from  Iriah  more  than  Low  Gennan  or  Alemanian 
doea  from  High  Oerman,  if  even  ao  moch.  There  waa  juat 
difference  enough  to  make  intercourse  between  the  Scots 
and  tha  Pi  eta  at  first  somewhat  difficult  This  close 
relationahip  of  language  i:  bo  doubt  tha  expkoatioin 
of  tho  mdiBMi  with  which  Beoto  mmI  fSota  oUiad  %iiMt 
ttoBiftoiia.  iBOoBlhiiidetlioeiitaria^  whantibolririi 
k'ng  !i  :ri  •  ■  tihliahed  in  Alba  began  to  become  an  impor- 
Uut  focUir  lu  the  affairs  of  that  country,  the  Irish  were  a 
lettered  people.  The  Iriah  Fili,  or  poet,  followed  in  the 
track  of  tha  Iiiah  miaeioiiaiyf  and  oatriod  the  poema  and 
Uatnio  talao  at  Iniind  tmaag  k  kindred  people,  haTing 
tho  aaoM  aponnwao  «iiooatoi%  and  nearly  identical 
nytbologleal  tradWotiaL  For  aeraral  eenturiea  after  the 
cf. emersion  of  the  Picts,  Albo,  as  Scotland  waa  then  called, 
wu  a  second  home  to  the  Irish  Ceili  Di,  or  monk,  and 
tha  Irish  poet  and  harper.  Even,  in  the  18th  and  13th 
intHiMi  tha  Xriah  poets  and  mnrifliaiw  fa^^ 


their  circuit,  and  took  refuge,  or  aougUt  their  fortune  there. 
We  shaU  mentioo  one  inataoce  aa  it  happens  to  be  inatmo- 
tii«  ia  aaotiMt  mf,  that  of  MmrtJUmA  <yDilj,  battar 
kaewo,  on  wMoant  of  hia  lon^  nddaooa  ia  BeoOand,  «■ 

Muirtdhack  Albanach,  or  Mutmek  the  Albanian,  r  ilf. 
we  should  now  say,  the  Bootchman.  Did  we  not  kiiuw 
the  whole  history  of  this  man,  who  is  believed  by  the  Uov. 
Dr  T.  M'Lauchlan  to  ba  tha  anoaator  of  the  great  raoo  of 
Hac  Ynrricha,  balds  to  lladDooald  of  Oanranald,  we 
ahould  never  have  auapected  him  to  have  been  an-  Irish 
FUL  It  is  may  to  underatand  how  under  these  circura- 
stances  thf  li'.i mry  and  cultivated  language  ciuiio  to  bo 
Iriah.  I3ut  beneath  thia  literary  kaguage  there  waa  tho 
under  current  of  the  original  Pictiah,  which  waa  IpnSmStf 
modified  under  the  influence  of  the  Iriah,  in  tha  aama  wij 
tlwt  ft  literary  language  alwaya  inflaeneeo  tha  apohaii 
lanfi-.n^in  Kor  should  wo  forget  thct  :a  this  case  tho 
LicLii  II  V  i-s  more  potent  l>ccsu&o  it  >.u.a  Jjiectly  exertod 
I  11  ilii:  ]L.tiliv  through  the  preachers,  and  by  tho  tardfl 
reciting  thuir  poems  and  tailing  their  stories.  Towards 
the  mid(de  of  the  ISth  eaotniy  Iriah  literature  began  to 
decline  and  the  Irish  language  to  reoedsh.  Iriah  posts  and 
moaieiana  atOl  continued,  however,  to  biilada  Sootlaad  la 
their  viaitationa,  but  tho  connection  between  the  two 
eonntriaa  began  to  be  weakened,  and  tho  Scottiah  dialect 
accordingly  gradually  roaa  into  literary  importauHl  FOOBIS 

sad  lalsa  bMpn  to  bs  writtaa  ia  it;  sad  those  adgbsnif 
wittlai  fa  frUh  wen  leosal-  ia  ^  Ibeal  dialaei  lliai* 

rnn  be  TiQ  d'libt,  ton,  tbat  tbn  Iff^r-nrls  and  h^^t^ncal 
TTiijiit.LDa  LroLgLt  over  Iiuia  Ireland,  wliick  had  been 
transformed  by,  or  had  bbeorbed  into  them,  the  primitive 
Pictiah  traditions  of  the  same  idnd  which  grew  from  the 
asBM  Oifginal  atem,  beean  to  be  recaat  and  modified,  and 
a  asw  nowth  of  kcaaos  lo  ipriqg  np  indigMioos  t»  8oob> 
land,  u  flds  VST  s  <7(MBi»  Htantnn  of  wbieh  aoina 
examplea  are  to  be  found  in  the  D(  :>.n  ( f  T.ismore's  Book. 
Ita  development  was,  however,  arrested  by  the  lieforma^ 
tion.  Thia  would  have  been  only  a  temporary  cbeck,  but 
for  tha  political  chsagas  which  followed^  aad  which  W 
gradnally  bringing  tiio  aiost  maols  poit  of  tiw  Kghhads 
into  tho  current  of  a  wider  and  more  active  political 
life,  and  by  drawing  \a  the  capital  and  within  the  direct 
influence  of  modern  European  culture  tho  Scottiah  nobilita^ 
gave  an  additional  aiimolns  to  the  spread  of  EngliM* 
and  reduced  the  Oaalie  to  a  peaaanta'  patoia.  Under 
other  and  aiovs  fsvwnslils  ciieoaistsBoes  tiie  tnmelstion 
of  fha  Bible  into  sod  the  coniMeltloa  of  s  GaeBe 

liturgy,  together  with  tho  change  in  the  whole  current  of 
religious  ideas,  might  have  given  riae  to  a  new  type  of 
Celtic  literature. 

Tha  anooeaa  which  attended  eome  trsnalations  aiade  bgr 
Jamea  MseFlMrBoa  led  him  to  awhs  ft  toor  ia  the  Hi|^ 
lands,  and  to  gather  as  many  poema  and  other  apecimena 
of  Gaelic  literature  as  ho  oould  find.  It  waa  bo  doubt 
during  this  tour  that  ho  matured  his  idea  of  using  the 
legends  pree^ved  in  the  popAlar  memoiy,  written  down  in 
Boottjeh  Gaelic,  and  existing  in  the  Iri^  HSS.,  which  he 
came  acroea  in  his  tasTobi  ee  aisterisis  onk  of  whibh  to 
oompose  the  poena  which  hsTa  ainee  beeoaie  so  eelabratad 
under  tho  name  of  the  poems  of  Ossian.  Wc  m::;]i  of 
course  tho  EagUsh  poems,  for  is  the  usual  scom  of  that 
word  no  Oaelio  originals  existed.  The  ao^alled  originals 
are  a  vcr;  onriona  kind  of  OKMsic^  oonatnioted  evidantlj 
with  graet  labcvr  sftsrwsidBi  ia  whicih  aeataaoae,  «r  partaiof 
aentencca  of  genuine  poema  are  cemented  together  in  a  very 
inferior  word-paste  of  MacPheiaon'a  own.  We  have  pointed 
out  that  the  personages  of  the  two  cycles  of  r n  mce,  the 
heroic  arid  the  Pennian,  are  never  mingled  as  actors  in 
genuine  ttational  poetry  or  tales.  This  is,  however,  done 
eonuBOoij  Iqr  UacFbecaao.    Tbaa  in  Dar-thuby  which 
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is  based  upon  a  la!o  of  tlio  ierolc  age  c.illefl  the  Exile  of 
the  Sons  of  Uisntch,  wc  Lave  Durdnu  (Dar-tbnia),  A'oi* 
(Nrithoa),  Ardan,  ami  Cathbad  (Catbba)  the  Druid,  actors 
of  th«  origiDal  taie^  Msociatod  with  Oisin  and  Comae  who 
belong  i6  «  dlffweat  time  knd  tnother  pham  of  tnA  legend. 
In  Toicora  we  h  .vp  Find  son  of  Cumall  (Fingal), 
his  Bon  Ois!  •  (Omi-in)  and  grandson  Osecr,  and  Cormae 
Mac  Airt,  aRSOciated  witli  Cntkn--,-  .'J6r,  Noi^  (Xiitaoa), 
CdeAulain  I  (Cuthulin),  und  the  iintt'diluTiBn  C'aritl. 
Again,  in  Fingal,  which  has  manif  =tlj  been  writtea 
DDdar  the  ioAoenoe  of  the  T4m  M  CvaUim,  wo  have 
CariU,  C4eMaind,  Cathhad,  Conbedl  (Oooloeh)  eon  of 
Ci't  't\:l^'<i  I,  F<rdiad  son  of  Daman  (Fcrdii),  associated 
with  Finn  (Fingal),  Oi»in  fOssian),  Oscar,  Soil  JSof 
Mama  (Gaul,  son  of  Morna),  and  other  heroes  of  the 
(Meoio  period,  Ihie  miogUiig  of  the  heroae  of  two 
Tonttoee  would  be  rafldenl  toprora, 
did  we  pGflscM  no  other  t«Rt,  that  MacPherson  had  no 
original.  The  old  Celtic  tales  are  especially  charact.>rixed 
on  the  one  hand  bj  the  detailed  descriptions  ther  give  of 
the  pereonel  i^peennoe^  dross,  and  arms  of  the  chief  acton 
In.  •  letei,  ind  oif  Ibe  kternal  unngaiBmifai  of  tbo  booaea, 
ke.;  and  on  the  other  bj  the  absence  of  descriptionn  of 
scenery,  except  when  TVr  Taimgire,  the  Land  of  Promise, 
iH  m  questiori.  The  aspects  of  natiiro  were  familiar  to 
thoee  who  listened  to  those  tales,  what  they  wanted  to 
mine  waa  the  Miott  and  their  deeds.  MacPherson's 
poeou  OB  the  oontniy  we  full  of  word-pictures  of  nature, 
eometimes  no  doabt  bombeatic,  bat  generally  giving 
beautiful,  end  often  grandly  poetic,  dcscriptionfl  of  tlio 
most  characterialic  features  of  the  scenery  of  the  Highlands. 
But  the  actore  in  his  epic  are  like  %ur«is  mm  lJuough  a 
taialtt  buoljf  iketched  in  oatline,  whoee  dnu,  «R»BMota» 
and  mnna  on  eo  generally  end  vegoefy  deeeribei  «a  to  Ion 
all  peculiar  end  diBtiuctive  character.  The  Poems  of 
Ossiaa  are  thorougblv  modern,  more  so  even  than  the 
eurrent  legend*  of  the  west  of  Scotland  which  retain 
aunjr  thingp  TilHng  nveii%  ■oothaajing^  Ae.,  whieh 
nironr  of  oU  Iibmm.  An  emninttioii  of  ttie  poens  and 
prose  tales  of  the  Irish  Oisianic  cycle  i»  very  instructive  in 
this  connection ;  the  older  they  are  the  more  detailed  arc 
the  deecriptions  of  the  actors  and  of  their  dress  and  armn  ; 
the  newer  the  Tsguer  and  moro  general — the  more  like 
MacPheraon'a  heioaa  do  they  become.  Xa.  this  respect 
MacPherson  did  no  moia  than  what  he  was  entitled  to  do, 
and  what  haa  been  done  by  others  who  have  used  similar 
mate  rials  for  the  construction  of  jwems.  The  author  of  the 
Nibehingea  Lay  fused  in  the  12th  century  legends  of  the 
Hvtttg  Siegfried  with  those  of  a  different  and  newer  cycle 
aoBMnuiig  AltOa*  Dietcieh  too  BeiOt  Brunhild,  kc  So 
the  lonaaees  of  Artbiir  and  the  Bt  Otaal,  though  of  a 
totally  different  origin  have  mingled  together.  So,  too,  the 
medieval  German  poeta  took  many  liberties  with  the 
French  romances,  which  served  them  at  natarials.  What 
ho  had  no  light  to  do  waa  to  oall  hia  poem  a  tranalatioo. 
It  la  wftfortaaate  fbr  hi*  fiuno  that  bo  ehooU  bare 
supported  this  comparatively  trivial  error  by  the  grave  one 
of  producing  his  prctonded  original.  Let  us  add  that  the 
publication  of  a  selection  of  the  ]>r>ems  in  the  manuscript 
known  as  the  Dean  of  Lismore's  Book  by  W.  F.  Skene 
and  the  Rer.  T.  M'Lauehlan,  and  Mr  J.  F.  Campbell's 
coUection  of  Popular  TaUt  of  tht  Wat  Highland*,  have  done 
mors  to  settle  the  Ossianio  controversy  than  all  that  bad 
been  written  by  the  combatants  on  b<:>th  sides. 

Ao  Dumber  of  Welsh  manoscripta  ia  considerable,  but 
with  Ibo  aweption  of  thoae  in  the  Britisit  Museum,  the 
library  of  Jesus  CoU^gi^  Oiford,  and  that  of  tho  niUTairity 
of  Cambridge,  they  are  aU  in  private  eoDeellou.  Cn 
theae  the  ni  't  important  is  the  Ilrngwrt  ooUection,  con- 
iiatiog  of  the  maDuacripts  collected  bjr  Mr  Jonca  of  Qelljr 


I  vv  'v,  Vp'^ppn  the  yeara  1590  end  1630,  and  by  lie 
antiquary  .Mr  llobcrt  Vaugban  of  Hongwrt,  who  died  in 
16GG.  The  two  collectors  arranged  that  their  manuacripta 
ahoald  bo  united  oo  the  death  of  ooo  of  them,  the  aarneor 
to  beoono  fba  poaeMaor  of  the  whole.  Aeeording  to  this 
arrangement  they  became  the  proprrty  of  Mr  Vaughan, 
and  hence  got  the  name  of  the  Heni^wrt  collection.  Soma 
years  ago  Sir  Robert  Vaugliaii  I :  i^t hed  the  collection, 
comprising,  we  believe,  about  four  hundred  Tolnmcs,  to  Mr 
W.  W.  E.  Wynne  of  i'eniarth,  in  whoao  poaaeadoo  it  HOW 
ia,  .But  although  Welsh  manuscripts  are  numerooa  tharo 
are  very  few  of  any  considerable  antiquity,  the  others  being 
comparatively  modern  compilations,  often  the  work  of 
ignoraat  scribes,  the  contents  of  which  seem  for  the  moat 
part  to  have  been  in  the  first  instance  taken  from  the  old 
booka  Jut  qpokm  of.  Of  each  old  booka  there  are,  ei- 
dnnTO  of  law  namiaeripta,  only  fivoof  andh  antiquity  or 
irnp^rtmce  as  to  deserve  special  mention  here.  T!io  first 
is  a  copy  of  the  hoxametrical  paraphrase  of  the  Oospels 
of  Juvencus  in  the  University  Library  of  Cambridge,  as 
old  at  least  aa  the  9th  oeDtniy.  ^le  only  Welah  it  oon- 
tana  are  aoiAa  gloiMa  and  two  abort  poemi  written  is 
Irish  characters ;  but  aa  the  oldest  specimens  of  Welsh 
known  they  are  invaluable  aa  a  standard  wh  .ewith  to 
compare  the  language  of  other  manuscripts.  The  seconl 
ia  the  Black  Book  of  Carmarthen,  a  small  quarto  vellum 
manuscript  of  54  Isavos,  written  in  Gothic  letters  by 
various  heads  in  the  reign  of  Heniy  II,  (1164-1189). 
This  manuscript  originally  belonged  to  the  Priory  of  Black 
Canons  at  Carmarthen,  and  was  given  by  the  treasurer  of 
the  Church  of  Bt  David  to  one  of  the  commissioners 
appointed  by  Henry  VIIL  for  the  suppressed  monasteriee, 
Ew  John  Pkiceb  It  it  now  in  the  Uenowrt  ooUaction  at 
Ptaihrth.  The  diird  ta  the  Book  of  Ikheedn,  afae  Id  tha 
Hongwrt  collection,  a  small  quarto  nunuscript  consisting 
of  3d  leaves  of  vellum  written  in  Gothic  letters  through 
out  in  one  hand,  eume  time  in  the  early  part  of  the  14th 
centaiy.  Ita  hiatoiy  before  it  came  into  ^e  pnaanwion  et 
Boberl  Taaghan,  the  antiquary,  it  not  kBow&  Hw 
fourth  is  the  Book  of  Aneurin,  a  smiM  cnr.rto  manuscript 
of  19  leaves  of  vellum,  written  probably  iu  the  c.id  of  the 
13th  century.  It  was  purchased  by  the  late  Sir  Thcmaa 
Fhillipe  of  Middkhiii,  and  may  have  been  formerly  in  the 
Hengwrt  collection.  The  fifth  is  the  Red  Book  of  Hergest, 
eo  called  from  Hecgeat  Court,  one  of  the  seata  of  the 
Yaughana,  for  wboia  it  waa  probably  compiled.  This 
impwrtant  manuscript,  the  chief  repository  of  WeL-ih  litera- 
ture, is  a  folio  volume  of  36U  leaves  of  veilum,  written  in 
double  columns  at  different  times,  from  the  early  part  of 
tha  I4th  to  tha  middle  of  the  16th  century,  and  ia  now  in 
the  Hbraiy  of  Jamia  College,  Oxford. 

The  text  of  a  large  number  of  the  poems  and  other 
compuKitiona  contained  in  Wekb  manuscripta  has  been 
published  in  a  work  in  three  volusies,  called  the  JfifsynaN 
ArchaioUg$  «f  Wain.  The  fint  volnnc^  containii^t  poana, 
and  tha  ateoMt  ohronieka  and  Uatorieat  doenmcott  of 
%arion8  kinds,  vrero  published  in  IROl  ;  nnd  the  third, 
moral,  didactic,  legal,  and  miscellaneous  pjrres,  in  1R03. 
This  publication  in  dup  to  the  noble  patrioti.sm  of  three 
man,— Owen  Jonea,  a  furrier  in  London,  and  the  son  of  a 
Wdahmant  with  whom  the  idea  originated  while  still  a 
young  man,  and  who  deroted  no  inoooaiderable  pwtion  of 
his  fortune  to  ita  realixation  \  Edward  Williams,  a  ston^ 
I  in -on,  belter  known  by  his  assumed  name  of  Jolo  Mvr- 
ganxeg,  the  chief  contributor  to  the  collection;  and 
William  Owen,  who  afterwarda  assumed  the  name  of 
Fn^ba^  the  author  of  tha  principal  dtetionaiy  of  tha  Welah 
Had  l^e  oltical  judgment  and  knowledge  of  flie  editorn 
equalled  their  patriotism,  the  work  would  be  of  great  value. 

Welah  manuscript  kterature  may  be  daaaed  for  our 
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pBip<M»  nocUr  Uia  foUowiiig  haadi:'^!.^  OlouuiM  and 
i;  (S.)  Bmtt,  or  muuh,  geoaalogiaa,  sod 
oriM  ;  (3.)  Pofms  ;  (4.)  Mabiriiyr-ion,  and  othfT  prone 
;  (5.)  Lawis;  {&.}  Mcxiici&c  sjid  scie&ccs.  Tliura  are 
very  few  Wekh  glossaries,  because  there  exutt  in  fact  few 
•luaplwof  obtokt*  or  gld  Wdsb.  Tb*  oldMl  laws 
•n  flAtribaled  to  S«mt  Jkbt^  who.diad  in  MM>,-  aad 

^8  oldest  codex  containing  them  i?  b-elieved  to  have  been 
written  in  the  1 2th  century.  If  this  codex  cuDtaiuod  the 
JawB  in  their  origiiud  fonn  they  would  probably  reqoiie  no 
^OM  to  a^laiii  tiuHi,  boeuiMihdkQj^ugedid  noCoba^ge 
wctf  aaeh  te  tt*  iatMrfil  becvaea  tba  fnmfaig  of  tlia  lavt 

and  thfl  writing  of  the  mantiKrript?.  But  liko  all  Welsh 
maiiuacnpUi,  even  the  oldest  copy  of  the  laws  gives  as  an 
cditioQ  m  the  language  of  tka  time.  A  gmmmar  of  the 
Wdah,  laid  to  hava  baaa  aada  JU«ym  Dt^od  Aur,  by 
tlM  eraar  awi  at  tiia  daaira  of  ihna  Welah  princea,  in  the 
aecond  half  of  the  13th  century,  baa  been  published  by  the 
Bev.  J.  WiUiams  sb  Ithel,  from  a  copy  made  in  1832  from 
another  copy  made  in  1821  finm  a  BBi^oacript  of  Edward 
WOlianitOrietoiroryatiNy;  WbatorarioaybethaiDtiiiMio 
sdanlita  valiM  of  tiie  toeatiia  itself,  thb  ia  a  very  donbtfid 
nouroLi  to  derivL'  Li:itni'i:.i!  v^i'uo  fri:i;ii,  }iU  Williams  has 
also  published  in  the  same  Tolume  &  work  on  the  folee  of 
Welah  poetry,  originally  compiled  by  Davydd  Ddu  Athrate 
in  the  1 4th  century,  and  aobaeqoantljr  aokigad  bf  Simtcnt 
Vfchan  in  the  16  th  century.  We  naTo  no  eTidenoa  as  to 
how  mach  belonged  to  the  former  sni  >  much  to  the 
latter,  bat  it  all  appears  to  belong  to  the  17tk  oentory. 
Mr  Williams  has  also  added  a  greiit  deal  of  matter  of  hia 
own,  which  ia  dittinguiahod  from  the  text  by  being  printed 
in  smaller  type.  Hia  object  was  to  combine  in  one  volome 
a3  c  >mplet«  a  body  of  information  on  the  subject  as 
pooaibla.  It  would  be  oateida  the  aoope  of  thia  artiele  to 
aritidia  diia  laborUraa  voiIl 

If  we  might  judf^«  by  name?  nlone,  thn  Briti-h,  ^>f!twfen 
tie  departure  of  vho  iiomaiia  and  tliu  ojuvora»on  of  the 
Anglo-Saxons,  possessed  many  historians.  WeLth  anti- 
qnariaa  give  a  long  lia^  and  eoma  find  a  pUoa  aven  in  tba 
woffa  of  English  vA  foreign  wrilan;  bat  wUfa  tiia 

eicpption  of  Qildas  and  N-  nnius,  the  titles  only  of  thrir 
wntiuga  are  known,  nor  are  these  above  suspicion,  iitxie 
qootea  Oildas,  and  ao  far  we  have  proof  that  as  early  aa 
kia  tint  tbat*  vaa  •  belief  in  tba  eadetenoo  o(  nifib  an 
author.  The  worka  now  known  aa  thoae  of  Gtldas  and 
Nennios  are  written  in  Latin,  and  are  properly  outside  our 
acope,  but  they  are  so  inseparably  connected  with  the 
Jiiift  <r  Annab^  Mid  with,  tba  biiloiy  of  romance,  that  we 
■Bit  iir  a  fair  voidf  •onoaming  each.  GiUaa  was  the 
aott  of  a  Bri^  king  of  AUelyd,  the  present  Bombarton, 

and  iviL^  tli--rijfiiru  from  tL^t  part  i/f  Bril:iiii  rnfirM  CiI  tu  i  ti 
Welsh  w>jrlLt  as  y  Goyted.  Several  da  tea  have  been 
•■ignei  for  hia  birth  and  death,  but  wa  prefer  for  the 
iDilMr  61C,  and  for  the  latter  070,  and  hia  book  D»  Ex- 
tidi»  Britannicf,  if  genuine,  aeems  to  have  been  written 
ab-Liil  'f,().  According  to  his  legendary  Urea,  he  wont  to 
Ireland  on  the  invitation  of  St  Brigit,  founded  mooaa- 
terns  there,  and  taught  at  the  school  of  Armagh.  Hia 
WOT^  above  named  ia  written  in  an  inflated  stvl'i,  and 
a  mere  sketch  of  British  history  under  the  RouidiiH,  aud  ;u 
tbu  J  t  r!  I  i Immediately  succeeding  their  withdrawal  from 
the  country,  and  so  iociudea  the  period  of  tba  wars  of  Uia 
Britooa  with  the  Picta,  Soots,  and  Saxons;  it  is  foil  of 
blunders  and  an^;':hrf>ni8ms,  Mr  Skene  pnpgeit^,  vr-i-}' 
reaiuQibl/,  ia*t  tb^j  well-known  letter  ot  the  Bnioua  lu 
Actios,  ask  -i^'  f'H  Roman  aid,  ia  mii^phiced,  and  that  if  put 
ia  ita  proper  piaoe  tba  diaorepan^  between  QiUaa^a  aoooont 
«t  tba  departnra  of  liio  Bonani  fram  Britain  and  Oat  of 

Oraek  and  -"Roman  writers  vriW  disip-.-ear. 

jfoUung  u  kuowa  of  the  peraou  caiiod  ^eauiuSy  to  whom 


the  abort  History  of  the  Britotis  known  by  hia  name  is 
attributed.   In  the  aarlieet  known  mannecript  of  it,  written 

aboct  the  Tnidd!<?  of  thp  10th  century,  and  now  in  the 
Vfiitican  L:ibrary,  it  la  tLsciib^^d  to  a  certain  Mare,  who  is  be- 
lieved to  be  the  Marc  who  with  his  nephew,  Moengal,  better 
known  as  MitceUas  (littla  Marc),  came  to  tba  monastery  of 
St  Oall  about  tba  nuddla  <f  tbo  9th  ceotnry,  having  with 

!ii'm  many  books  and  a  considerablo  rctrnur.  Bostn'.ving  hli 
wealth  on  his  loiiowers,  ana  rosefviug  fur  LLuisolf  ualy  the 
books,  he  and  his  nephew  remained  at  St  Oall,  where  the 
latur  baoama  ealebtated  as  tba  teacher  of  N  other,  Batpert, 
and  TtttHfl^   llr  Skana  iUnka  it  ma  originally  written  in 

Brrti-ih  in  Cambria,  or  y  Oogltdx  and  was  afterwards 
translated  into  Latin.  To  thu  nucleus  was  added  the 
genealogies  of  the  Sazon  kinn,  down  to  738;  tha 
abova-mentioiMd  Mara  ajppandao,  probably  abont  8S3, 
tba  lifs  of  8t  Gamanva,  and  tba  tagsnds  of  Bt  Pkltiek, 
which  were  subaeqaently  In-iorporated  Vr-ith.  the  Littory. 
Some  South  Welahmaa  added  to  the  oldest  manuacript 
of  the  history  in  these  countries,  about  977,  *  cbroniiaa 
of  events  from  444  to  954y  in  wbisk  tbait  tn  gene- 
alomea  beginning  with  Ouxzm,  son  of  Bvmfl  JMa  kiog 

of  South  Wales.  Tlii.H  chrunicle,  which  13  n'';t  foiiud 
in  other  nannacripta,  haa  'ti^tiu  made  the  basis  of  two  later 
chroaidn  bionght  down  to  1286  and  1288  respectively. 
It  is  eooaaqaantly  not  tba  work  of  one  author.   A  3ai  and 


FtU,  named  OilU  Caomktm,  who  died  1073,  tiani 
it  into  Iri  h,  aadcddad  flUHij  tiliqp  aoMwniqf  thnHriik 

and  the  Picta. 

The  HitUH»  Sritonum  is  mors  valuable  for  tha 
legendary  matter  whioh  it  contains  than  for  what  may  bo 
accepted  as  history,  for  it  gives  us,  at  least  as  early  as  the 
10th  eentury,  ^e  British  legends  tiiM  colonization  of  Great 
Britain  aad  Ireland,  the  ezploita  of  iLing  Arthur,  and  the 
woodarfnl  birth  and  propheoiea  of  Msriin,  which  are  not 
found  rl^cwhcro  before  the  lL*th  eenturv.  The  date  of  the 
book  la  uf  tiio  gicatcat  iinijurtntjro  to  iLt!  history  of 
medieval  romance,  and  there  cac  novr  be  no  doubt, 
sspadaUj  sinoa  tha  poblication  of  the  Irish  Nenaius^  that  it 
is  aailisr  thnn  Ilia  ifOToan  Gonqnest,  and  tiiat  tiie  l^nds 

themselves  are  of  British  oH^d.  The  }:nok'?  at'ributnd  to 
Qildas  and  Nenaios  contain  the  germs  of  the  fables  which 
expanded  into  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth's  Hiatoiy  of  Britain, 
wbiab  via  vvittan  in  Latin  somatinia  befoca  1147,  the 
data  of  ^  ei^Me  tlediaatoiy  to  Robert,  aart  of  Otoaeostsr, 
the  son  of  IT-ju y  T  by  Kett,  only  daughter  of  BhyM  ab 
Tevedwr,  and  was  a  manifestation  of  the  great  advance 
which  took  place  in  Welah  literature  consequent  on  the 
restoration  of  tha  Welsb  fiinoo  ioat  namatt,  and  of  6n\fyd 
ah  Cynan,  and  of  which  no  ibaniiave  mora  to  say  hereafter. 
Ia  the  epbtle  ju  t  referred  to  Geoffrey  states  tbiit  ^VJli  r, 
archdeaoon  of  Oxford,  had  given  him  a  very  ancient  book 
in  tha  British  tongue,  giving  an  aoooant  of  the  kings  of 
Britain  from  Brutus  to  CadttcJadyr,  and  that  he  had 
translited  it  into  Latin  at  the  archdeacon's  request  But 
in  the  Welsh  version  of  GeofTrry  b  chruniclo  in  tho  iri,'rt,'ri<:n 
ArAaieiogy,  the  Brvt  G^^frty  Arthttr,  there  is  tins 
postaeript:  "I,  Walter,  afebdaaeon  of  Ozfoid,  did  turn 
this  b':ok  oat  of  Wr-ljh  into  Latin';  and  in  my  old  age  I 
turned  i(  a  tKicuud  t:;ue  cut  of  Latin  into  V^  tkL  '  That 
Geoffrey  drew  his  materials  from  British  sources,  and  did 
not  eoiaaaj  of  them,saems  to  aa  tba  Uigitimate  conclusion 
to  be  dxawB  fram  a  eantal  stodj  of  tiia  vbob  mbjeoL 

Ilia  boob  i,?,  hown7f;r,  a  compilatioi]  Finil  n;.-t  a  translation, 
at  all  events  no  book  now  exists  whicu  can  be  regarded  as 
his  original,  while  all  the  Bruts  ot  chroniclea  are  posterior 
to  Qeoitej'a  book  aud  baaad  npon  it.  Of  theee  ^ere  an 
liia  Bna  Tyiitio  and  the  Jhut  Gtofrey  ap  Artkur,  both 
of  which  arc  also  called  Brut  y  Braih\no(dd,  or  Chroniclo 

of  tiie  hongs.   The  copy  of  (h«  latter  in  tlia  Bed  Book  is 
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fulluwod  by  a  chrouicle  in  continuation  which,  noeoidivg  to 
•a  ftotry  in  a  latar  hand,  waa  called  Brut  TwftagUn,  or 
ChroBiek  of  Um  Frineea.  In  aona  awniHoriptt  tkara  ia 
alao  added  a  chioaicle  of  WeUh  avanta  int«nporMd  with 
Saxon  onoa,  which  ia  from  thia  callad  the  Brut  jr  Sacton,  or 
C'Liroaiclo  of  the  S&xona  ;  iu  one  manoicript  thi*  ia  attributed 
to  Caradoo  of  LlancarvaQ.  The  chronicla  of  eventa  from 
44i  to  954,  which  ia  coutainod  in  tbs  Britiah  Uaaoum 
mmwrift  of  th*  Hiatoiy  of  Kenniua,  and  two  othar 
ehranialaa,  tiraody  nantloned,  bringing  evanta  down  to 
1286  and  12bi8,  have  bccD  printed  trigotLor  as  the 
Anitalf*  Cambriae.  Thfcio  latcc  chronirloA  ought  not, 
aa  Mr  Skeau  properly  rcmark«,  to  have  been  incorporated 
with  tha  otdjr  one,  which  atone  poaa«*ee*  th'  apeciftl  vmlna 
of  Idling  bean  written  before  the  MoHBM  Omqaaat,  tad 
a  century  md  a  half  before  the  Dnil$. 

Beaidea  the  chroniclca  or  Brutt  there  are  no  hiatorical 
works  properly  ao  called  in  ^Yel^h,  nnle^ii  wo  includo  the 
Triada,  a  cnriooa  kind  of  literature  pMuhar  to  V/alfis;  for 
although  than  an  aome  Iriah  Triada  they  are  imitationa  of 
tiM  WeUi  OM^  AH  imHatioB  trhioli  lorUuiAtaljr  did  not 
«xtoiid  vwrjr  ftr.  The  Triada  tte  an  tmagtwaiit  of  riinaur 
aubjecta,  aimilar  erenta,  or  things  which  might  bo  &&sociated 
in  the  mind,  or  be  worthy  of  remembrance,  (kc,  in  aoriea 
of  three,  t.g.,  "  Tlirce  ornaments  of  a  hamlet — a  book,  a 
toaohet  Teraed  in  aong,  and  a  amilh  in  hia  amitbj  or 
**T1in»  pDnishmaota  for  theft  in  hand— tlw  u«t  u 
impriaoninent,  the  aecond  u  cutting  off  a  limb,  the  third  ia 
hanging."  Thia  kind  of  compoaition  appeara  to  have  come 
into  UM  in  the  I2ib  century,  the  earliest  apccimca  being 
the  Triada  of  the  UontM,  which  are  in  the  Black  Book. 
The  Triada  of  Arthur  and  IiId  warriora  are  perhapa  aa  old 
oa  tba  13tli  eanton.  The  Bad  Book  oootaiu  tbo  Triada 
of  tbe  lakod  of  Britatn,  whieb  indode  thoM  lut  man- 
tioncd,  an  enlarged  edition  of  tliu  Triada  of  the  Horsr-s, 
>aukI  uiany  others.  The  Tr.ads  of  Djffnwd  Ilodmud,  a 
nupposM  ancient  king  of  Britaia,  an  paAtfH  M  4iid  it  the 
b(»iiuu^  of  th«  16th  century. 

nt  JMtie  fittraturo  of  the  Waloh,  which  Ii  vaqr  wtan- 
itn^lMybo  eoBTmiaotljdividad  into— (1.)  Poema  attributed 
to  pMta  who  Ii?ed  befora  tho  l!Hlt  oantury,  and  anonymoua 
poems  in  the  Black  Book ;  and  (2.)  Poema  written  by  or 
attributed  to  poeta  who  lived  in  the  12(h  Mtd  auoceed- 
ing  oratories.  The  claima  of  tha  WaUi  fo  poaseoa  an 
andsnt  literature  raata  altoMtbar  oa  tha  poMBt  of  the  Snt 
CAtcforj,  hmoa  they  ha^a  dmb  dia  mbjaet  of  nach  dia* 
ta.wion.  The  grounds  upon  which  auch  discf. -sii  in  have 
hitherto  r&sted  haTo  altered  considerably  witkia  the  last 
few  years.  The  labours  of  Zcusa  and  others  who  have 
worked  at  Celtic  phiiologr,  and  tha  diacovery  of  apecimena 
of  Old  Vabh  in  the  Oawhrfalga  Codex  of  Juvencua,  fnmiah 
aa  vith  aoeh  mbit  eaMBi  of  eriticiam  than  eadated  In 
1849,  vhaa  avea  a  letrnad  Webhman,  th^  late  Mr  Thomaa 
Stephens,  who  did  tnor«  than  any  one  cl»u  to  establish  the 
claima  of  his  country  to  a  real  literature,  doubted  tho 
authenticity  of  a  largo  number  of  the  pocmi  aaid  to  have 
bean  mitten  hj  Taiiaaain,  Anaoria,  Merllai  and  Ujrwarch 
HAb,  who  are  aoppoaed  to  hava  ttvad  in  Stk  oaatury. 
Mr  W.  F.  Skene  b.-j  done  a  rery  great  Borvico  to  WeUh 
Liicraturo  by  tho  publication  of  tho  tcxtji  of  tlios©  poema 
from  tho  four  principal  mannscript-i  now  known,  tho  Ulack 
Book,  the  Book  of  Tolieaain,  tha  Book  of  Aneurin,  and  the 
Bad  BudL  In  additioa  to  tta  testa  Mr  Skene  haa  given 
traoalatloaa  of  tha  poaaui  i^aoial^  laada  for  him  by  the 
Hot.  D.  BOraB  Evaaa  and  fha  Bav.  Bobert  miBama,  so 
that  next  to  tho  WeUh  Laws,  and  Stephens'a  LUeratvre  of 
'Jii  Kymrff,  hia  four  Aiuimt  Book*  of  WaUi  is  the  moat 
important  contribution  to.  Welsh  Bteratnre  yet  made. 

if  wa  Jodga  bj  tha  teat  of  laagaaga  alone,  tha  poami 
^bldi  «a  hiva  Inahdod  ta  «ir  tnH  v^bogorj,  and  lAkh 


are  nearly  all  to  be  found  in  Mr  Skene's  book,  arc  not  In 
their  proaent  form  older  than  the  1 1th  oentuiy.  But 
while  the  form  may  be  new  the  •nbatanea  Biay  bo  old,  aa 
we  have  already  pointed  out  in  tha  caaa  of  many  Irish 
poema.  It  is  probable  that  many  of  the  poema  attributed 
to  Aneurin,  and  m  vi  r;il  i  f  ili.'  luytbolngical  and  religions 
poema,  are  only  popular  txiitions  of  much  older  poema, 
and  further  that  the  chango  effected  in  some  of  them  nay 
ba  00  Hnall  tiiat  «a  hare  aabatantiaUjr  the  original  poema. 
Othaia  agate  hava  baao  ao  deepfy  modUad  that  thoy  nioy 
be  regarded  as  new  poems  on  on  old  tlifirnc. 

Tbe  following  cla^ificution  of  thoso  poema  afaowa  their 
origin,  uud  will  help  to  render  tlw  law  ottaarvatiMia  «a 
can  oflfor  bore  more  intelligible^ 

I.  Poema  referring  to  eventi  in  BoBMOind  Britafa^  or 
to  tha  eaat  frontier  of  Waloa. 

S  Poefoa  taferriiig  to  events  on  the  Mercian  frontier  atid 
in  South  Cumbria. 

3.  Poema  referring  to  pemnagea  and  eventa  connected 
with  the  Owgddd  or  Ooidflya  oeeapation  of  Walaa  and 
CornwalL 

4.  ftxan  tafarrfng  to  tha  Gwyr  jr  GogUd,  or  If  en  of 
tho  North. 

5.  Poems  relatiog  to  or  attributed  to  2'aiieunn  of  a 
general  character. 

6.  Proveriaal  poetry  aitribated  to  X/jruorei  Zfla. 

7.  Poexna  attnlnitad  to  poeto  faaCwatn  tiia  TA  and  lltb 
eentnriea. 

8.  Anonymoua  religious  poema  in  the  BUck  Book. 

9.  Poems  n  frrring  to  personages  and  eventa  ot  WaUk 
history  iu  the  12th  and  &ub«equeot  ceoluriea. 

Tho  first  claas  is  repreaented  by  one  poem  in  the  Book 
of  Talitmm,  Tha  Baoondiiation  of  X/wf  the  htm, 
wbieh  wonld  ba  nainlelUgflila  bat  for  a  Mabinoffi  to  wbidi 
we  fhn.]]  rcfrr  later.  The  po«m  has  no  mark  of  antiqui^ 
ubuut  a,  and  bclongn  to  the  13th  century.  To  tho  ^oond 
clasa  belong  tho  Death  Song  of  £ro/,  and  clhor  pieces  in 
which  that  warrior  ia  meotionad,  and  the  I>mth  Song  of 
Uthyr  PmdragoH,  all  of  iHlidiaMinthe  Book  of  Talktsin, 
and  ia  form  and  aubataaea  aia  not  oldar  than  tha  12th 
century.  The  poema  of  tho  tiiird  chiaa  aia  of  oonafdaiblo 
importance,  but  hero  wo  shall  merely  give  the  names  of  a 
few  aa  examples,  reserving  what  we  have  to  saj  concermtig 
them  until  we  come  to  the  Mabinogion.  The  follow- 
ing ate  good  """p'"*  of  tiia  claai — ^The  Death  Bong 
Hi  Ctimn,  ThM  Battla  of  Ooin,  and  Tho  Chair  of 
Ceridu'ffi,  from  the  Book  of  Tallemn ;  the  Fretddtu 
Annten  ;  Ikironwy,  and  the  poems  relating  to  Quydyem 
ap  Don,  from  the  Black  Book,  the  Book  of  Talirf.un,  and 
the  &ed  Book.  The  poams  which  belong  to  tho  fourth 
daaa  are  the  moat  nnmeroua  and  important  Among  then 
may  be  mentkoad  first  of  all  tha  Qadodm  poemib  thoea 
reUting  to  Vrim  Shtyed,  the  war  betweaa  tha  aooa  of 
Uyvarch  Bin  and  Mteg  Ifaier  /'  /  //,  poema  relating 
to  the  battle  ol  Addtryd,  aa  for  iuKtance  the  Atxtllenau, 
or  Apple  Trees,  and  poema  relating  to  Cadwallaum  and 
CadtftUadyr,  Wa  have  already  axplainad  that  $  GogM 
waa  that  portion  of  Brftab  which  by  bafewaatt  tho  Walb  flf 
Hadrian  and  Antoninus,  and  had  been  erected  into  tbe  Ro- 
man province  of  Yalentia.  As  it  waa  a  loose  term,  it  may 
have  included  all  tbe  independent  Britiah  CDuntry  north  of 
the  Bibble.  Thia  country,  and  especially  that  part  of  it 
forming  tho  ancient  dioceae  of  QIasgow,  waa  the  cradle 
of  the  Welah  langoago  and  Utantuok  A  waa  ^  onlj 
part  that  eoatd  hava  been  thii.  BerathaqwadoBBalaially 
suggeata  itself,  to  what  extent  waa  Britain  Homanliedt 
That  it  was  not  ao  to  the  extent  oaually  anppoaed  may 
be  ahown  in  many  waya.  It  ia  obviona  that,  if  the 
aonthera  Britona  were  aa  thorou^^  Bomawiwid  w  Qonl 
«  Spain,  tho  language  of  Oomwatt  abodd  bm  b«n  % 
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Romance  dialeel,  tnd  tihat  «f  Brittany  an  aUifld  kgun, 

it  ItU)  Webh  vrrrT-  n  rpmr.int  rf  tho  Romnnircd  Britona 
driTen  wesLw^nd  by  'Ail  couquonng  boxoiia,  tho  Welsh 
lan^ogo  also  should  be  a  Romanoe  dialect,  or  its  rocabtdary 
•hMtId  ooQtsio  a  Urge  intenxUxton  ol  woida  bonovad  from 
tiw  LbIId,  «d  Mpeciallj  of  vofda  eottiuctod  wfOi  kw, 
trades,  &c.    But  thi^  is  n  t  so.   The  fact  is  the  popalatioa 
of  BrilaLu  was  uvt  Romanized  to  aaj  extent.    lu  the  towns 
the  priDcip«d  citiiens  no  doubt  apoke  Latin,  as  thej  speak 
Kngliiii  in  Cakatta  and  otlMr  iuge  towns  in  India,  A. 
iMga  Britiah  popnktioa  in  ptrl  MUngiul  gatbend  nmnd 
tho  cities  and  towns,  ca  tbci  TriHh  did  about  the  Anglo- 
Mormaa  towus  of  the  Tale,  and  a.^  the  Letts,  Esthonituia, 
and  Roasians  do  about  the  G  .niian  towns  of  the  Bnasiao 
Bnltie  pnmaegai   Wa  aboold  also  oofe  foiyat  that  the 
legtomrin  in  the  9d  and  9d  eantories  were  only  Boman 
in  nar;?,  Loing  r  ■-ruitod  from  every  part  of  the  empire, 
and  consequently  could  not  contribute  to  Bomanizing  the 
fnhabitonts  among  whom  they  were  located.  The  peasantry 
«ontinaed  British,  bnt  the  nobility,  do  donbt,  learned  to 
sp«ak  Latin,  bat  not  for  homo  use.    When  afterwards  tho 
Baions  on  tho  oast  an  l  ihu  Iriah  cm  the  west  of  what  is 
now  Wales  displaced  the  ruling  families,  the  Bomaniied 
yiA  «f  tin  independent  Britidi  population,  henmad  In 
%elwe<>n   the  two  hostile  peoples,  and  with  an  ever- 
encfoacliing  Baxoa  frontier  ou  ouo  side,  gradually  merged 
into  the  Celtic-speaking  peasantry,  and  lost  the  nee  of  the 
lAtia  toogna   This  waa  not  a  state  of  Uuagt  isToarable 
fbrdtadsTalopaMntofntflflratafSk  Li  thanorUi  especially, 
tet  wr  <-  n  the  Walls  of  Hadriao  and  Antoninus,  in  the  province 
of  Valentia,  which  never  had  Boman  towns,  only  campe  occn- 
pied  by  legionaries,  who  for  the  most  part  probably  spoke  no 
lAtin,  Iha  whda  popolatioa  most  hava  nnainad  aaBentiaUy 
Bdtidi  after  the  witlidnwal  of  Boman  power.   Here  if 
anywhere  tho  first  germs  of  a  British  literature  sho'i'  ?  slii  y 
theiuselves,  and  accordingly  tradition  makes  I'aliesnn^ 
dnrurin,  Ifymavh  Htn,  and  U^in  or  Horlio,  to  whom 
iffiOftt  of  the  supposed  ancient  Welsh  poems  are  attributed, 
natives  of  this  region.    Here  also  the  actors  in  the  events 
referred  to  in  tho  poems  lived,  and  tho  places  wliere  those 
arents  are  supposed  to  have  taken  place  are  to  be  found. 
The  greater  part  of  this  regbn,  too,  oi^oyad  aabatentiol 
independorco  d-rvrn  to  the  rnd  of  the  9th  century,  with 
the  exceptiua  oi  toe  interval  from  (555,  when  they  were 
anbjeetad  to  the  kingdom  of  Northumbria  by  Oswy,  after 
tha  dafaat  of  CadwMamm  and  Fonda,  to  tha  battle  of 
DonniekoB  in  686,  vImb  Eefrid,  king  of  VoifhttBibria, 
WR-?  dp  feat  cd     From  the  7th  io  the  9  th  century  Cumbria, 
including  under  that  name  all  tho  British  territory  from 
the  Blbble  to  tka  Clyde,  was  the  principal  theatre  of 
BritiaiL  and  Sasan  oonfliot.  Hm  liaa  of  tha  djmaaty  of 
Mtdtevn,  who  aoeording  to  WaUh  tnditibn  waa  a  de- 
PvLenJant  of  Cu.n^^.ll:  one  of  the  OwfdM  OT  Ooidelio  Picts 
of  the  district  called  Guotodiny  brought  Wales  into  dose 
oooneetion  with  tho  Cumbrian  kingdom,  and  prepared  both 
Korth  and  South  Wales  for  the  reception  of  the  mrtlMni 
traditions  and  the  rise  of  a  true  Welsh  literature. 

Whether  tho  pooLs  of  Cumbria  really  wrot«  any  of  tho 
poems  which  in  a  modified  form  have  come  down  to  ua  or 
not,  there  can  be  no  doobt  thai  a  number  of  laya  attiibntod 
to  them  lived  in  popular  tradition,  and  that  under  tho 
sudden  burst  of  glory  which  the  daada  of  CadwallawR 
called  forth,  and  which  ended  in  the  disastrous  defeat  of 
655,  a  Britiak  Utocataia  began  to  spnng  np^  and  was 
Moriihai  bf  Uka  hopea  of  a  raCora  reanrraetian  ondaf  bis 
son  CadwalaJyi;  whose  death  was  disbelieved  in  for  so  long 
a  time.  Theeo  fioatiug  kys  and  traditions  gradually 
gathered  into  North  Wales,  according  as  tilO  ttoUUty  and 
Sards  sought  refuge  there  from  the  advancing  oon^MBta  of 
tba  Saxoa  hinfgt  in  titt  MCtb.  Tba  Itaioaa  «f  (huoMft 


baoaaw  Wdabman,  and  tha^  of  Iha  batUea Ihey  fought 

were  identified  with  places  cf  similar  name  in  Wales  and 
England.  When  ifouwf  Lda  bocame  king  of  all  Wales, 
the  legends  of  the  north  passed  into  South  Wsles,  and 
Uka  tha  k(gand»  of  OifM  in  Scotknd,  beoauM  so  thorongh^ 
idonliBad  widk  ^hair  now  home,  that  they  aa«ai  to  nt« 
first  originated  there. 

Of  all  the  po«ms  attributed  to  the  four  ancient  Welsh 
batda^  tha  one  which  haa  aoik  alum  to  be  considered 
^ttinau  and  the  ouly  ooa  m  «n  apaoiaUj  aUnda  to  bers^ 
la  (hat  known  as  jr  Oodoim.  Am  pnUiaoM  by  Mr  Skano 
from  the  Book  of  Aiuuriit,  it  consists  of  94  stanzas,  and  is 
both  obscure  and  fragmentary.  The  latter  character  Mr 
Skene  explains,  and  we  think  sucoessfuUj,  Igr  aappoeing 
that  it  oonsists  in  reah'ty  of  two  distinct  poems,  referring 
to  two  events  separate  by  a  long  interval  of  time.  The 
first  event  is  the  battle  of  Ca^'ru  -.'/i,  tho  Bellum  Miathorutn 
of  Adam  nan,  fought  between  the  Britons  and  Scots  under 
Atdan,  king  of  Dalriada,  and  the  pagan  Saxons  and  their 
British  subjects  in  Devyr  nr.d  Brt/n'^irh  or  Dcira  and 
Bornicia,  and  the  half-pagan  Fict^  U  G 
corresponding  to  the  northern  part  of  tho  Lothians  along 
the  Firth  of  Forth.  CaUnuA  wu  the  tdjoiniag  district 
«a  tiia 'Forth  ^riiara  tiw  great  Boman  wail  tomnnataa  at 
Carriden,  tho  Port  of  E^dinrt.  If  this  view  be  correct,  and 
it  is  the  best  that  has  yet  been  proposed,  the  Mt/hydnwg 
of  tho  poem  was  Aedam  Mao  OakrcM,  and  the  battle 
tha  ooa  ioqi^t  in  096^  of  whidt  Oolainoim  ^nipbasiad 
thai  Jsdbs  wonld  bo  nnfortonato  bnt  Tifltonaaa,— tba 
misfortune  being  doubtlca  the  lo^",  of  his  four  sons  in  the 
battle,  one  of  whom  F^s  named  Artitr  {Art).  The 
second  and  later  portion  of  the  poem,  Mr  Skene  thinln^ 
refers  to  the  battle  of  StratMeairmMf  now  Stoathcorroo, 
in  which  Domnal  Bree,  king  of  tba  Daliiadie  Beota  of  Alba, 
was  slain,  642.  In  tlio  brevity  of  the  narrative,  tho  caro> 
less  boldaosa  of  the  actors  as  they  present  theniaelvw, 
the  condensed  energy  of  tha  action,  and  the  fierce  ezulta* 
tion  of  the  slaughter,  together  with  the  recurring  elegiae 
note,  this  poem  (or  poems  if  it  be  the  work  of  two  authors) 
has  some  of  the  highest  epic  qualities.  The  ideas  and 
manners  are  in  harmony  with  the  tM  and  coontrj  to  which 
it  is  referred.  The  poems  aaUtd  tha  Gorvloiw,  which 
are  also  fm.nd  in  the  Book  of  Aneurin,  end  rcf<3r  to 
tho  pcraonagea  and  events  of  tho  Gododin,  possess  many 
of  the  charactaristics  of  that  poem,  and  are  probaUjf  tba 
worlc  of  tha  aama  tima^  if  not  of  tha  aama  poet, 

BliD  mora  oeUbraled  than  Ameunm^  tiia  rapnled  aaUmr 

of  f  Gododin,  was  TalUtsin,  a  name  which  Las  been  inter- 
preted  as  "  Splendid  Foreh^d,"  and  has  oonsequontly  been 
the  subject  of  a  good  deal  of  mysticiun.  The  number 
of  poeou  in  the  Book  ot  iVifiiwin  anppoeed  to  have 
been  written  by  him  is  considerdUa ;  in  langnage  they 
aro  i;:  t  older  than  thu  12'!i  century,  thongli  many  «rf 
thorn  may  bo  what  we  have  called  in  other  cases  popular 
editions  of  older  poems.  Botaral  bdong  to  the  fowlJi  daaa 
which  we  have  boon  just  considering ;  the  poems  which 
wo  would  include  in  a  special  fifth  doss  are  thoee  which 
have  boon  made  the  subject  of  bardic  speculiition  in  con- 
aeqoence  of  their  generality  and  vagueness,  such  as  tho  Fuld 
of  the  Baida,  HoatHe  Confederacy,  Song  to  the  Wind, 
Mer.d  Pnng,  Songs  to  Great  and  Little  Worlds,  Elegy  of  the 
Thousaud  Sons,  Pleasant  things  of  TalUmn.  Many  of 
these  poems  possess  considerable  merit,  and  oven  as  tlie 
worltof  tha  I2th  and  1 3th  eentnriaaiMght  hear  eompaiiion 
with  aimilar  eompoaitiona  in  other  0nn|twn  litentnna 
of  the  period. 

Tho  poems  of  tho  sixth  class  attributed  to  Lhjwarch 
Bin  are  in  the  Bed  Book,  and  arc  tho  work  of  somo 
Tnpoor  of  the  14th  oeatniy,  too  diaiotoruitodiy  proud 
«f  Ui  wwIe  to  ^t  hia  own  nana  to  ik  Tlwjr  are  carioua 
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and  iulerosting  examples  of  a  sort  of  proverbial  philosophy 
to  which  each  proverb  or  wiM  eavr  is  accompanied  bj  a 
loference  to  somo  natiud  fettore,  sa^h  aa  "Blight  the  tops 
«!  tk«  ImMffly"  vlii^  BMTM 11  •  kind  of  catch- 
■yroA  Thi*  ««tdnrord  it  winetiiiMs  fht  unM  in  eveiy 
Tene,  a'l  in  tho  poem  Eiry  mnyj,  moantaia  snow. 

Welah  tradiUua  iiaa  preaerred  few  po«nu  of  the  period 
IwlweeB  the  eqd  of  the  6Ui  century  and  the  end  of  the 
llt^  ft  period  of  600  jMn,  nor  for  th«  mttar  of  that 
«Twi  the  1UBM1  of  poeta,  %  ciivtunataiMO  triddi  i«  ia- 
telb'giblo  enongh  if  wo  consider  that  Welsh  literature 
really  began  with  the  11th  century,  but  inexplicable 
according  to  tho  ordinary  view*  of  Welahmen.  In  the 
Black  Book  are  iird  poems  attributed  to  threo  poeta  who 
livid  ta  the  early  part  of  tho  barren  interval,  —Mei^ant, 
wbtfM  muu  alai  oooan  in  Iriah  literature ;  ElaitA,  to  whom 
•re  attrtbnted  two  ont  of  the  five  poema,  which  are  of  a 
rcligloua  character;  and  CuMyn,  a  bard  of  the  9th  century. 
Tho  two  poema  attribated  to  the  last  m  of  Teiy  great 
impurtauce,  because  in  them  ocenit  till  MlliMi  MBtion  of 
th«  goddeei  Ctriitftitt  who  to  wnpimioai  >  p«rt 
]Kl]iimedeni1jftrdiea7il«Bflllf60-Driddiam.  TlteiiioiiT- 
moos  religious  poems  of  tho  Blnck  l^oot,  in?'-rt  frnm  tho 
language,  may  belong  to  any  time  Irom  the  otli  to  the  llith 
centuries;  they  probably  belong  in  great  part  to  tho  11  th  and 
1 2th  centnnes,  and  were  most  ikkely  the  work  of  the  monks 
in  whoso  monastery  the  Black  Book  waa  compiled.  The 
niatll  ud  last  division  of  the  early  Welah  poema  are  those 
wfalch  covertly  allude  to  passing  events  in  Wales,  and  can 
tli'  ri  f  i.-f  1m:  110  olfUr  than  tho."ve  events.  Two  of  them  refer 
to  /^oicyf  in  Norman  times,  the  Satire  of  Cynaa  Gartcfn, 
son  of  Brochxoatt,  in  the  Book  of  Talieuin,  and  tht  lh||7 
on  Gftt^/kM  in  the  Red  Book.  Ib«  Otlwiaare  tin  MUW 
wludi  Urflkena  groups  togethernndar Chi  bmd  "reou 
rlrich  mention  Henry  or  tho  Boa  of  Henry;"  tho  moat  im- 
pnjtaat  of  them  are  those  attributed  to  Mj/rdin  or  Merlin, 
anoh  as  tho  Dialogue  between  Myrdin  and  his  sister 
Qwmdydd,  a  Fufitivo  Poem  «f  Mf/rdin  in  his  Grave, 
containing  i  awBMr  of  prcdictioii%  nd  ib»  Bongs  of  the 
little  Pigs,  each  stanza  of  whicft  begina  with  "  Oian  a  par- 
thellan,'  "  Listen,  O  Littlo  Tig."  The  structure  of  tho 
last  poem  bting  liko  that  of  the  po«iii  culkd  tho  AvflUnau, 
each  stanza  of  which  commences  with  that  word  "  S»cot 
Apple-trae»*bodtire  classed  together,  and  in  the  ifyvyrian 
ArekaMogf  wn  attributed  to  Merlin.  The  AftMmau  is, 
boweTOT,  fgond  In  llii  BUuk  Book,  and  »  ivery  way  an 
older  n?7m ;  but  it  is  nccdli^  to  add  that  none  of  the  poems 
of  Merlin  are  gouuine,  and  that  with  the  exception  perhaps 
of  the  Apple-tree  poem,  they  all  refer  to  timei  btw  ttili 
tbi  l2Ui  cmnuy,  ud  to  the  prannt  Wiki. 

Bifaw  dtwMiiiig  thi  necnid  djvMon  of  ▼aUi  poatu 
Iherature,  or  poema  wi;ittcn  by  or  attnbntrd  to  pt>ctB  who 
lived  in  Wales  in  tho  12th  and  succeeding  centuries,  wo 
must  say  a  few  words  ou  tho  Welsh  bards.  Tho  organixa- 
tion  of  the  claaaos  of  learned  men  in  Yffim  was  far'  leas 
dlVllopid  than  in  Ireland.  According  to  tin  liwi  Mcb 
Iciqg  or  priaoB  hid  a  houMhakl  bud,  who  sppeut  to  have 
{wfofnsd  the  fanctiona  of  ths  Tilth  8ai  and  FUi,  and  also 
that  of  harper.  His  position  waa  honoumblo,  and  on  in- 
▼eatiture  he  was  presented  by  tho  king  with  a  harp,  and  by 
the  queen  with  a  gold  ring.  Beside  the  Bardd  Tevleu,  or 
boosshold  bird  Jaat  apoksa  of,  •  Fmeirddt  ebisf  of  aong, 
is  msntiomd  in  tin  liwi^  wlio  tit  If  orth  WiIsb  wm  an  oSeor 
of  the  houRohold,  but  in  South  Wales  was  not, — his  posi- 
tloa  thero  boing  apparently  that  of  a  privileged  personage 
entitled  to  make  a  circuit  and  bo  spend  his  time  where  be 
tdeased.  .Th»  chief  of  aong  was  also  called  a  chaired  bard, 
MWase  he  was  one  of  the  fourteen  entitled  to  a  ehalr  it 
oovU  Tho  InrtiHiiifm  of  a  bard  to  a  chair  ippeara  to 
}aM  htm  nitiadni  «Mi  aome  coranMi^,  for  ths  jnd^  of 


the  king's  court  was  entitled  a  perquisite  of  his  office  to 
the  bugle  hom,  tho  gold  ring,  and  the  cushion  which  was 
under  tho  bard  on  tho  occasion.  Thl  Anewdti  rspresentfd 
the  Irish  OUamh  FUi,  sod  liki  biot  appoan  to  bava  kapt  a 
school  of  poetry,  for  be  WM  antitlad  to  raosiTO  S4  pane* 
from  eachminst.^1  who  completed  his  course  of  in-st ruction, 
to  their  services  "aaa  man  placed  in  authority  9vor  thero," 
and  to  the  Gobyr  or  Amobyr  of  their  daughter?,  that  is 
to  the  fsapajabla  to  tho  kMrd  on  tbo  marciaga  of  a  maiden. 
Among  Us  offldiimaBto  ivm  a  fae  of  U  (wtioa  fram  ««aty 

maiden  on  her  marriage.  In  tho  court  his  seat  was  on  the 
side  of  tho  judge  of  the  court,  and  he  lodged  with  the 
EJlinj,  that  is  tho  heir-apparent  of  tho  kmg  or  prince, 
corresponding  to  the  Irish  Tanai«t«.  A  villain  or  serf 
conld  not  become  a  bard,  nor  a  smith  without  the  permis- 
aion  of  hia  lord;  nor  ooold  a  baid  ptaetiia  hia  art  after  h« 
had  taken  holy  orders,  fibould  a  serf  or  a  stranger  happen 
to  become  a  bard  he  became  persmially  ft  free  Cyrr.i  o  or 
Welsh  man,  but  his  children  were  not  free,  though  the  time 
in  which  Ul  descendanta  might  rise  to  the  privileges  of  a 
f t«e  Cfmm  wh  ihortoaad.  A  minor  bard  was  forbidden 
to  aoUdt  a  gifl  witbout  ths  pemissioB  of  tha  Peuetrdd, 
but  tho  latter  might  ask  a  ^ift  though  all  others  should  bo 
forbidden  to  do  so.  Tho  duty  of  tho  chief  of  song  was  to 
commence  the  eingijig  or  rccit.ition  of  poetry  by  siiigii:;; 
two  songs  on  entering  the  ball,  one  concerning  God  and 
the  other  about  kings;  Un  lioaaahold  bard  thm  n  rcatcd 
the  third  aong  balow  tbo  antrsoca  of  tba  baU.  This  is 
•  nearly  all  that  the  laws  contain  about  batds.  lliars  is  not 
a  word  about  the  Ovy  ld,  or  the  Druid  bard,  nor  ut  the 
sky-blue  dr«)as  of  the  former,  the  emblem  of  pram  :i.nd  truth, 
nor  of  the  white  robs  of  thaDmid,  nor  of  il  ^  r  ■  a  robe 
of  the  Osytfcf,  tha  coloor  of  nature,  nor  of  the  robe  of  tha 
Atetnydd  or  bardie  atndant  atriped  widi  the  tiuoa  colom, 
nor  of  tho  Gortrdd  or  assrmljly  of  bards.  If  nny  of  these 
things  existed  in  tho  113lh  century,  the  most  briltianf  period 
of  Welah  poetry,  we  ehouhi  expect  to  find  them  in  the 
Welah  law^  Bat  so  fsr  from  any  relics  of  the  ancient 
Druidic  organlcatiptt  liaviBg  annrivad  at  that  period,  it  is 
probable  that  even  the  organization  above  given  from  tha 
laws  was  in  part  at  least,  the  work  of  Gmfyd  ab  Cynam, 
They  arc,  in  fact,  tho  inventions  of  later  l:mesv/hcn  Wales 
had  lost  iu  political  liberty.  We  have  iho  first  stage  of 
the  invention  in  the  Triads,  wd  it  seems  to  have  baan  conir 
pletad  bj  tbst  aztnoidiiMij  vna.  Edward  WUlianiB,  whom 
we  bava  already  naBtiooad  ss  oae  of  tba  editon  and  dta 
principal  contributor  of  the  }fyiyr\'A'<.  ArchairJ.  jtj,  who  pre- 
tended to  be  the  head  of  the  bardic  order  of  f^outh  Wales, 
and  accordingly  assumed  the  bardie  title  of  lo'.o  J/tD  r/arn.y 
fma  his  nativa  county  of  Olimorgan.  He  is  ^babljr 
tha  aooroa  wbanoe  tha  Bar.  Edwiid  Davies  danvad  (hi 
chief  part  of  tho  m.atcrial  for  his  marvellous  sjstem  of 
Nco-Druidic  philosoi>hy.  .\coording  to  the  supporters  tt 
this  system,  tho  religion  of  tho  Druidi,  a  medley  of  sim- 
wonhip  and  Jewish  Noachian  iraditiona,  the  emblema  of 
which  were  the  bull,  tho  horse,  and  fire,  survived  the  intro- 
duction of  Christiaiii^,  and  coatinoad  to  ba  baUarad'bif 
the  bards,  and  its  rites  practised  in  aaerat  by  theni. 
Tho  pntuipal  eourco  whencu  <jvidenc.j  waa  derived  in 
support  of  this  assumption  was  the  early  poems  which  wo 
have  been  diseoasing.  Davies  gave  what  he  called  traosla- 
tioos  of  smiia  of  thoaa  poama,  in  whi^  tha  simpkst  and 
plainasl  phrases  ara  nada  to  espnaa  nyateriiMii  lad 
abstruse  doctrines,  In  the  rfligious  po«ms  which  contain 
such  expressions  as  "  Christ  tho  Son,"  "  Merciful  Trinity," 
Mr  Davio-i  omits  tho  latter,  or  treats  thcra  oa  mere  pl  ruh'  S 
introduced  to  deceive  tho  nninitiated,  and  make  them  bo- 
lievu  the  pagan  bards  were  Christiana  Among  the  doctrioea 
attiibatad  to  tha  Mao4)nuda  was  that  of  mstaaraqrehciiib 
Thf  <hkf  MMist  ten  «hMm  ividaM*  mi  Mrfwd  to 
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Bopport  of  tbia  uaiunption oatoide  o  pretended  w  irk  cu!1;  i 
Barddai,  or  treatise  on  the  whole  eystem  of  the  bards,  which 
loh  IforgoHWj  pnaaeeaed,  wns  the  Romance  called  Ilann 
TalimMt  ot  liiskoiy  of  JPaliemit,  wliich  (hoitgh  putfjr  prose, 
vad  tbmforeeondiif  BadtrdwHsad  of  thvprn*  nmHnoes, 
of  which  we  shall  speak  liter,  may  bo  more  conveniently 
referred  to  here.  A  fragment  of  the  Welsh  text  of  thia 
history  wa3  given  in  the  Afyei/n'an  Archaiology  ;  the  whole 
tale  Afterwards  published  b/  Dr  Owaa  Pughe;  and 
lAdy  Chttriotte  Oaest  pnUiAad  itagatn  IntlMtklra  vi^ame 
of  her  MaHnoffioa  from  two  fragments,  one  datsd  abont 
1758,  and  the  other  belonging  to  loto  Mor^emte^.  The 
romance  of  the  Haiiei  Talifisin  in  -Xi  ercitin^  fi  rin  belongs 
to  the  beginning  of  the  17th  ccutury.  Ul  tne  thirteen 
pooms  contained  in  Lifly  Charlotte  Oacst's  book,  only  two 
an  found  in  the  Book  of  2Wwmm,  the  Ode  to  the  Wind  and 
tiie  Ifeed  Song.  It  ii  «vid«nt  ftnC  s  nonlMr  of  poems 
attributed  to  TaJUisin  were  floating  about  in  popular  tradi- 
tion, and  were  strong  together  in  the  16th  oentory  into  a 
tomanos.  Although  of  these  so  takaa  op  onjjjr  the  two  jn«t 
mentioned  find  a  pkoein  tlie  t^eoMl  sMimeriptof  JMiiiiwV* 
poene  fai  die  14tB  eentttiy,  we  m  net  dnnlon  eolidad  to 
asTOme  that  the  other  poems  did  not  therefore  exist  at 
that  period.  It  is  singMlar  that  the  compiler  of  the  Hanes 
Talienin  did  not  include  such  poems  aa  the  Cann  y  Mnrch, 

or  the  Song  of  the  Horses,  which  would  fiodite  pUoe  eftar 
tiie  account  ol  the  contest  of  &phm  agefaiel  dw.M  bonae 

of  Matlnrn,  the  Ale  Song,  which  is  the  counterpart  of 
the  Mead  Song,  the  Chair  of  Taliettin,  and  the  Chair 
of  the  Sovereign  {Kadfir  Trynion).  In  all  these  there 
is  no  mythology,  nor  indeed  anything  indicative  of  a  secret. 
Bittrhen  the  Elegy  of  the  Thousand  Sons,  a  religious 
Men  on  the  saints  before  and  oftar  Christ,  wluck  ia  in  tiie 
Book  of  Talitutn,  is  beliered  to  contain  the  doctrine  of 
metempeycboeis,  any  doctrine  whatever  may  be  dmwn 
from  the  Welsh  poetiy.  But  while  the  whole  of  the  Neo- 
Dmidic  speeulatious  flmt  be  looked  upon  aa  fablea,  it  does 
not  folloir  tbai  then  inito  njthidogical  dlwiona  in  Wel«h 
poema  as  old  aa  from  tbe  ISth  to  the  I4tt  eentnry.  We 
naye  already  alluded  to  the  occurrence  of  the  name  of  the 
goddess  Ceridmev,  in  two  poems  in  the  Black  Book 
attributed  to  Cuhelyn,  a  bard  of  the  9th  century.  The 
foUowioc  poems  in  the  Book  of  Talitm*  alao  contain  tnoes 
cf  mTthdogy  i~8ong  eoneeming  the  Sons  of  Ziyr  tA  BroA- 
vet,  the  Chair  of  C^ruJicm,  the  Spoils  of  Annum,  Darontry, 
and  the  Anr/ar  Cyfin<l<iu'd.  But  m  the  mythology  of  the 
poemi  is  intimattily  connected  with  that  of  the  pros>?  tak-a 
we  shall  reserve  our  obeervstiona  on  the  subject  until  we 
•re  considering  tte  MtM»o^n. 

Whether  the  poeow  we  have  been  hitherto  conaidering 
were  really  flret  written  after  the  10th  century,  or,  as  seems 
much  raoro  probablo,  were  aimpd  M  d  at,  un  <  :irl!«  r  jjr  riod 
and  transmitted  by  popular  tradition,  their  language  under- 
niag  the  same  ohengee  as  the  spoken  language,  they  must 
M  eonaidaied  bom  n  merelj  litMaty  point  of  view  ae  tiie 
jModnels  of  tite  period  fitm  the  IMh  to  the  ISA  eanttuy 
inclosire.  Bat  apart  from  those  poems  there  is  another 
and  a  perfectly  legitimate  Welsh  Uterature  which  may  be 
said  to  have  commenced  with  the  restoration  of  the  old 
nyal  families  of  North  and  Sooth  Walea^  Jlkftoi  Tewdm^ 
the  reputed  legitimato  hdr  to  the  tbroAe  of  South  Wales, 
returned  from  Brittany  in  1077  brinpng  with  him  no 
doubt  the  Armoric  legends  of  the  Round  Table ;  and  GrufyJ 
ah  Cynan  came  in  1080  from  Ireland,  where  he  was  bom  and 
had  been  educated,  and  where  he  must  have  become  familiar 
with  its  poetry  and  music.  Indeed,  we  know  on  the 
asthority  vl  Welsh  writers  that  QrHjfyd  reorganised  the 
bards  and  improved  the  music,  and  in  other  ways  gave  a 
great  and  bonofu-ial  inipuhc  to  Wt-Nh  literature.  Among 
the  changed  which  he  effected  in  th^  9C|Rnixati9il  9(  th« 


bards  may  have  been  the  institution  of  bardic  UontdcU 
or  meetings,  of  which  the  modern  MUtdil/od  is  au 
imitation.  In  Ireland  the  poets  did  not,  so  far  as  we  kaoVf 
hold  separate  meetings  of  thie  kind,  bnt  th^  took  n  pn^ 
mineut  part  in  the  great  periodie  gatherings  ealled  A*mkh» 
or  fairs  hold  fora  threefold  purpo-se, — for  proniulgntiiig  laws, 
for  public  games,  and  as  a  market.  At  these  gatherings 
poems  were  sung,  stories  narrated,  and  prizes  awarded. 

One  of  the  eariieat  poeta  whoae  productions  we  con  be 
certain  of  ia  Mtityr,  herd  of  JVoAaMm,  whom  Ormfifd 
CjfHan  defeated  at  the  battle  of  Canio,  and  afterwards  of 
the  conqueror  Grufyd  himself.  His  best  piece  is  the 
Death-bed  of  the  Bard,  a  eemi-rt-ligious  poem,  which  ia 
dt»tinguiabed  by  the  structure  of  the  verso,  poetic  feeling, 
and  religious  tiloqght  Afniyr  was  the  head  of  a  family 
of  bards;  J^n  Mn  me  (twalekmaif  one  «f  the  best  Welsh 
poets ;  and  tiie  bttar  hud  two  tont,  Xbivm  end  Mnlyr, 
some  of  whose  poetrj'  b  ij  reached  us.  Gwalchmai  was  a 
true  poet,  and  not  a  mere  professional  bard.  In  his 
Qorhoffedd  Gioalehmai,  Gu-alcAmai$  Delights,  there  is  an 
appreciation  of  the  charms  <d  nslue^  tlw  mnnBorinf  of 
brooks,  and  tiu  songs  of  birds  not  onworlb^  of  one  of 
the  modem  Lake  poets.  His  Arwyrata  i  Ou^ain  is  an  ode 
of  considerable  bcnuty,  and  full  of  vigour  in  praise  of 
Oieain  G'rynedd,  king  of  North  Wale.s,  on  account  of  his 
Tictocy  of  Tal  if  Uotlvr«t  port  of  whieh  haa  been  tmnajated 
bj  wvy  nnder  the  name  of  "Tbe  Trianpbe  of  Oww.'* 
Thia  translation,  though  not  very  literal,  preserves  the 
terseness  and  boldness  of  action  of  the  original.  Kfudddw, 
who  lived  in  the  second  of  the  12lh  century,  wu-s  a 
contemporary  of  Guakhmai,  and  wrote  on  a  great  number 
of  subjects  including  religions  ones;  indeed,  someothii 
enlogies  have  a  kind  of  religious  praluda.  fiehadeiNBinead 
of  words  and  much  skill  in  versification,  but  be  is  pleooastio 
and  fond  of  comjilicated  metres  and  of  ending  his  lines 
with  the  same  syllable.  There  is  a  certain  obscurity  about 
some  of  his  poems  which  has  given  him  an  importance 
among  the  disciples  of  theNeo-Dtiiidtc  or  bardie  philosophy. 
A m ong  the  other  poets  of  tbe  aeeood  blif  of  the  ISIb  osntu ry 
may  be  mentioned  Owa>n  Kyvfiheg  and  Hotttl  ab  Otrain 
GieyHUfdd.  The  first  niiraed  was  prince  of  Poxeys,  aad 
was  distinguished  also  as  a  soldier.  The  Hirlat,  or  Drinking 
Horn,  knMtherh>Dg  poem  nutked  alike  by  origutality  sad 
poetie  merit  Th»  prince  represeota  himaelf  as  carooaing 
in  hi'  >nn  nfter  a  fight,  bidding  his  cup-bearer  15)1  hia  great 
drinking-horn,  he  ordurs  him  to  present  it  in  turn  to  each 
of  the  assembled  warriors.  As  the  In  rn  y  ujies  from  hand 
to  hand  he  eulogizes  each  in  a  vi-rnn  beginning  Diwdiaw 
di  vmettr,  "Fill,  cup-bearer."  Having  thna  praised  the 
deeds  of  two  warriors,  Tudjfr  and  Moreiddig,  he  tuns 
round  to  challenge  them,  but  suddenly  recollecting  that 
they  had  fii^l"  11  iji  'Lu  fr  iv,  ai.i  listening  as  it  were  to  their 
dying  groans,  be  l  i.r-^tH  iiifo  a  broken  lamentation  for  their 
losa.    Ibnsecond  >v<i~  n]  i-)  a  prince  ;  ho  was  the  eldeat  of 

die  nnyMneof  Ownn  fft^iifwd^^aadfBlsdfortwoTenni 
after  bis  flsOier  vitfl  be  fell  in  n  bstde  between  bimasH  B&d 

his  step-brother  David.  Ho  wa<(  a  young  man  of  con 
spicuous  merit,  and  one  of  the  most  charming  poctx  ol 
Wales, — ^his  poems  being  especially  free  from  the  conceits, 
trivial  ooBunon-pbieaa,  and  oamplicated  metres  of  the  pro* 
fiMional  bvrib,  while  fall  of  gaybitmoiir, « lore  of  nature, 
and  a  delic.tto  appreciation  oT woman.  Some  of  his  love 
songs  enpeci  illy  are  charming.  There  are  two  other  poets, 
who,  though  thoy  lived  into  the  l^tli  century,  belonged 
perhaps  more  to  the  12th,  namely,  JJyvnrrh  ab  JJewtlym 
and  Owynvardd  Bryckeinioff.  Hr  Stephens  attributes 
the  Songs  of  the  Pigs  to  the  fomer.  and  believes  that  the 
poet  covertly  allndes  to  the  orents  whiob  oecwred  in  die 

reign  of  Ll'icdyn  <ih  Torwyth,  grandson  of  Owain  Gteynt^df 

but  as  tiiis  poem  ocean  in  the  Black  Book  it  can  hardly 
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be  the  work  ot  lAywarek,  The  poeme  which  are  dittinctlj 
xfemd  to  bim  are  marked  by  much  power  of  delineatioD 
and  pottic  ii  ij'.ing,  of  which  hi*  addrexa  to  Ufxotlfn  ab 
JorufertJi  affordjs  a  good  iaatance.  The  Walsh  poeta,  as  we 
have  mii,  went  circuit  like  their  Iriah  bnthrao,  staying  in 
aaeh  place  according  «■  hosfitaiilj  vm  floctanded  to  them. 
WhMi  departing  a  bard  wtM  Mq>Ml«d  to  leara  a  ample  of 
his  veraificatioD  bebiad  him.  In  this  way  many  manu- 
ripta  came  to  be  writtt^n,  as  we  find  them,  in  different 
The  Irish  maaoscript  kuown  as  the  Book  of 
Vttmef  huM  anch  a  book  kept  in  th«  bonao  of  David 
BoAa  of  wmaaj  in  tba  IStb  oantwy.  XlyiforcA  liaa  laft 
na  one  of  those  departing  eulogies  addressed  to  Hhyi  Oryg, 
prioce  of  South  Wales,  which  affords  a  favourable  specimen 
of  Ilia  atylei,  Gvymardd  JSiy<-hein\og'i  poem  on  St  David, 
in  wiiioh  1m  enomarataa  all  the  chajrchea  dodicated  to  the 
MiBl»  fa  a  typical  azampio  of  a  kind  ol  topogmpikloal  poem 
aboonding  in  Irish.  There  is  an  early  anooymoua  example 
of  thi«  kind  of  poem  in  the  Black  Book,  the  EnglynnioM 
y  Bf  Jni,  TiiQ  Yerseis  of  tho  OraTca,  ■which  is  the  exact 
counterpart  of  the  Irish  Lay  of  the  LtacJiit,  and  some  other 
poems  of  the  same  kind. 

Tka  following  are  a  few  of  the  poeta  of  the  Utliaaataiy 
wtioaa  poena  are  alill  extant  Davfdd  Btmraa  waa  tka 
(iui!i  ir  of  a  poem  in  pratao  of  LUicdt/u  ab  lorwerth  ;  his 
workjs,  though  not  so  Terbose  gr  trilo  as  bardic  poems  of 
this  g}b»  uaoally  are,  do  not  rise  much  above  the  bardic 
lavel,  and  are  f dl  of  aUitaratioo.  JSlidfr  Sou  wai^  aa  his 
nana  fanpliea,  of  Sazon  origin,  and  i»To(a  diiaiflj  laligioaa 
poetry.  Ein\ m-n  ah  (7t.  7  (  1  ia  the  author  of  an  extant 
addroaa  to  Lietoeiyn  ab  lormerlh  of  considerable  merit. 
Pkylip  Biydjfdd,  or  Philip  the  poet,  was  household  bard  to 
Rkyt  Orfff  (Rk^  the  hoaiae),  lord  of  South  Wales ;  one  of 
his  pieoea,  An  Apology  to  Rf^  Ofjy,  ia  aalriking  example 
of  the  fulsome  epithetB  r  hmiirlinid  bard  was  expected  to 
bestow  upon  his  patron,  and  of  the  privileged  domestioily 
in  which  the  bards  lived,  which  as  in  Ireland  mast  have 
been  fatal  to  genips.  Prt/Jydd  Bythan,  the  Little  Poet,  was 
•  Booth  Walea  bard,  whoso  extent  works  consist  of  abort 
poems  all  addreaaed  to  lua  own  pciooea.  Ike  chief  feature  of 
kia  En^ynnioHH  ia  tbe  iia»  of  a  kind  of  aaaonanoe  in  which 
i;i  HI  cay  m  tho  final  vowels  agreed  ji'tt  rMa'.t  ly  in  each 
quatrain,  and  in  others  each  lino  ended  ia  a  difT&reat 
▼owel, — in  both  caaea  with  alliteration  and  consonance 
of  flnal  aoMooaotay  or  fall  rkymo.  Uygad  Gwr  ia  known 
\ff  an  ode  fn  five  parte  to  Llneelyn  ab  Grufyd  written 
nbout  l!iL  year  1270,  which  ia  a  good  typo  of  tho  conven- 
tional liatt«ry  of  a  family  bard.  Himd  Vuel,  who  was  of 
Irish  extraction,  poesemed  aome  poetical  merit;  his 
ranonatmoce  to  Uemlgn  against  the  iaprieoumaat  o£  liia 
bradMr  Omain  is  a  pleasing  variety  upon  tka  eoavetttknal 
eulogy.  It  has  many  Uncs  commencing  with  the  samo 
word,  e.g.,  <^'r,  man.  The  poems  of  BteJdyn  Yardd,  or 
Bledtlyn  the  Bard,  which  have  come  down  to  us  are  all 
akort  enlogiea  and  elegiea.  One  of  tbe  latter  on  LUteH^ 
at  Gn^ffd  is  a  good  example  of  the  elaborate  andaitifidal 
aatnn  of  the  Welah  veraification.  There  are  seven 
qnatiaina,  tho  first,  second,  and  fourth  of  which  all  end 
in  -ii/.  With  tho  exception  of  the  first  and  la.<<t  stanza 
the  first  throe  lines  of  each  stania  begin  with  ffwr,  man, 
or  a  compound  of  it,  "  manly."  The  second,  tkjidt  <u*d 
foortk  lioai  of  tka  fiiat  ataam  alao  bMin  in  tka  aana  wtj; 
tka  foortk  line  la  a  kind  of  fefMn,  wbiek  ia  tite  Unt  two 
etanr.a.<i  begins  like  the  other  lines  with  (;tcr  or  a  comjHmnJ 
of  it;  in  the  third  and  Wt  it  bogius  with  yn,  and  in  the 
fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  with  hyd.  The  best  of  all  tka  poeta 
of  the  century  was  Grvfyd  ab  fr  Tiud  Coek,  vkfioe  tfegy, 
ootwithstanding  ite  alliteratioo  and  eonvaBtidnalttM  of  tka 
aame  initial  word,  or  of  words  having  the  same  fore-soand, 
the  ring  of  true  poetry.     lits  religious  poems,  too, 


poaaaaa  oonsidenUa  aerit.    But  of  all  tka  lali^ona  [ 
in  early  Welsh  we  kave  aeen,  that  wbiek  bat  deservei  tka 

nariji  If  l  ne  written  by  ifadawc  ab  GuxMer. 

The  death  of  Lievtiym  and  the  Bul^jugBtion  of  all  WaUa, 
and  especially  the  social  and  otikflC  intamal  change^  whicfc 
took  pboa  in  tka  hineipdity,  neceaaarily  chedted  litemy 
efibrta.  A  genaiil  mival  toiok  phice,  however,  in  tke  linia 
of  Oicai'i  C'lyulwr  and  tho  Ware  of  the  Rosea,  with  which 
the  AVelsh  bad  much  to  do.  In  the  meantime  a  con- 
siderable improvement  had  taken  place  in  the  {e.-.thetk 
feeling  ot  tka  people.  The  bardie  ayaten,  which  had 
helped  io  niaa  we  Oaltic  people  in  tkeir  tiflial  atage  abova 
other  barbarous  peo]-]r->,  L  jt  A  l  irh  at  a  later  period  had 
fettered  their  intollotluiiJ  uud  jKiiitical  disvtloi'mout,  v.-aa, 
at  lca«t  so  far  as  regards  exclusive  privileges,  at  on  end  ; 
in  tor-tribal  wan  had  ceased,  and  great  improvemento  in  the 
houses,  churches,  drm,  and  food  of  tke  people  kad  taken 
place.  Love  supplanted  war  as  the  theme  of  aong,  and 
much  8tt«ntion  was  paid  to  language  and  versification. 
>(  it'irc,  t Lo,  was  luade  a  theme  of  poetry  by  eoveral  poetsi 
We  have  already  had  occasion  to  notice  some  eiamplaa 
of  this  loTO  of  aatnra;  but  at  the  period  we  are 
oonnderimt  ono  CMiBOt  kelp  kaiag  attuBk  vitk  tka  _ 
of  okaerTBtion  of  oataral  pkaMoiaiia,  and  tka  keen  i 
of  objective  natural  beauty,  which  many  Welsh  poets 
exhibit;  nor  ia  thero  wanting  the  higher  poetic  feeling 
of  anl^eotiva  beauty.  These  high  qualitioa  are,  it  fa 
trna,  often  marred  Inr  aitifleial  mtana  of  TotriBcatiaa. 
Among  the  poela  wko  floornkad  in  tka  14tk  oantuj, 
tho  following  may  be  mentioned  Gwitytn  Ddu  ia  the 
author  of  two  oilcs  to  the  unfortunato  Bii  Gru^yd 
Liwyd,  one  of  which,  the  Odea  of  the  kfonthi^  written  in 
1322,  waa  composed  while  the  subject  of  it  waa  in  pijaoii. 
Forty-tkna  oat  of  aixty-threa  begin  wifk  die  wmd  wwf  / 
it  is  moreover  strongly  alliterated,  and  many  of  the  lines  cod 
in  -6d,  He  ia  also  the  author  of  an  eh  gy  on  tho  {>oct 
TiaJtaeam,Bou  of  Groutry^  a  contemporary  poet.  1  luii  jm.i  cii, 
which  is  a  panegyric  oa  Welah  poeta  past  and  preeenl^ 
is  sk  ilf  idly  constructed.  A  considerable  aunbar  «f  wntanaf 
love  Engiynnioam  flouriahed  at  this  time,  among  wkoBBMV 
be  specialty  mentioned /orwrtA  VycAan,  Casnodyn,  wko  » 
believed  to  be  tho  same  aa  the  f  irL^-i  in^r  Trahofam,  and 
Gronteg  ab  Davydd,  who  was  probably  tho  father  of  the 
latter.  But  the  representative  poets  of  thiii  poriod  m 
Rh9t(hA«b  akktrivAJtavydd  ab  Gmlym.  TheTHM 
of  Um  former  to  a  Valdenii  Hair,  though  strongly  allitaiatad 
ond  rhymed,  are  smooth  and  leas  intricate  and  conrertinnal 
than  most  piems  of  the  poriod,  and  powess  a  good  deal  of 
the  character  of  the  love  romanto  of  the  time,  in  Boa  them 
Europe  with  which  ke  andonbtadly  was  anqnainted  Botk 
My  Goek  and  Jknyii  at  Gmfyim,  «koObaibrNB  TMravA, 
as  he  kas  been  call^,  were  great  lovers  of  nature,  and  no 
modem  poeta  aing  more  bwocUt  of  the  woodland^  wild- 
flowers,    tho   Voice   of   birde,    fini   othpr   rliarmH   <if  tfus 

couatiy.  It  ia  amidst  such  scenes  they  place  their  lovcn, 
wko  are  laal  awaina  and  maida,  and  not  the  mock  onea 
of  the  pastoral  poetry  of  the  18th  century.  Two  hundred 
and  sixty  two  poems,  chiefly  pastoral  of  Davydd  ab  Gmiym 
aro  said  to  exist,  some  of  ^^  liii  L,  as  for  iuHtanco  bis  cx^nilito 
Ode  to  Summer,  would  be  worthy  of  any  lituratur& 

The  most  distinguished  poet  of  the  Ifith  century  wan 
Xflftf  eifim  OaMf  bum  tkan  oaa  knndred  and  fiftf  of 
wkoaa  poena  in  known.  *  Tlia  perfod  of  tke  eivfl  wan  » 

the  17th  centurv  Lad  its  poets,  tho  beat  known  of  whom, 
// uu  Morui,  was  on  tbe  Royalist  side.  Since  then  a  new 
literature  haa  grown  vp  irliiabi  kowafw.  Ilea  ooteida  1k« 
of  tku  attida. 

ksve  afaaadf  aUnded  to  tiio  prolwkntty  of  fka  tdaa 

in  veree,  whether  historical  or  romantic,  I'ein-f^  corlier  iLan 
thoao  io  proso.    Host  of  the  hwoee  of  the  earlier  poema, 
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wliatevcr  may  be  their  nal  age,  •«  also  the  subjects  uf  pros- 
tales.  In  the  poems,  as  ft  nils,  if  tbero  b«  any  deauue 
I'ioture  of  tho  i.i  ior^,  tkej  Appow  as  men,  and  there  is 
Tery  litUe  necromancy  sonvan^ing  them ;  the  pro«e  ule«, 
OD  the  other  haiul,  an  full  of  marrela  and  magical  tnoa- 
ftwatiiina.  la  the  olikr  pcsw  talee  there  b  a  Mrtaia 
OBfly  in  the  penonages  andAWata  ;  gradually  two  ev  mm 
■treams  of  romance  mingle,  as  in  MacPhorson's  OsfiLan.  The 
Welsh  prose  taies  all  b*loug  to  South  Walt* ;  the  poeius, 
oo  the  other  band,  belong  to  a  large  extant  to  North 
Walaa,  Iba  pnaa  talea  which  atiU-  eadat  ar*  few  ia 
mimbw,  and  an  •ridently  ooly  a  amaU  part  of  Iboaa  wbieb 
were  onc«  current  The  raoflon  of  the  small  number  of  proeo 
tales  preserved,  as  compared  with  tho  Tory  lar^o  cumber  of 
poems,  M  duubtless  to  be  ezpluioed  by  the  fact  thut  tbo 
poets  were  a  privileged  claM,  who  formed  part  of  tbi- 
oooseholda  of  the  lords;  while  the  pro«Q  titles  were  chiefly 
told  tf  tha  atroHing  minitiali^  MBatiiat  wbom,  and  not 
agaimt  tha  barda  properly  •»  wBed,  ao  viaaf  a«?ar« 
enactmonta  were  made.  The  pririlegcd  bards  deapisi^d 
the  tales  of  the  atorj-teller,  and  beace,  nnfortuoateljr  for 
the  bistory  of  roouuiee  and  4t  MMipantin Byibalogf ,  v> 
few  baTa  been  mmntmL 
lo  tfia  Bad  Boole  than  «n  alaircn  praaa  taba,  irUdi  bav* 

been  published  by  Lady  Charlotte  Guest,  together  with  the 
Jlane-t  TalifittH,  of  which  we  have  spoken  above,  under 
the  name  of  Mabinot/ion,  though  that  name  is  applied 
in  the  Ked  Book  to  four  ooly.  Wo  may  cLis&ify  them 
tboa  according  to  their  origin.  L  Roman-British — ( 1 )  The 
OontaiUioii  irf  LiiM and  LUvtlyi;  (2)  Tba  Dream  of  Mitun 
Wtedie.  It  IrUh  Bomancee — (3)  The  Tale  of  JPteyll, 
Vrih:&  of  Dijved ;  (4)  Brantcm,  daughter  of  Llyr ;  (5) 
Manawfddcan,  the  son  of  Uyr  ;  (6)  Math,  aou  of  Mai  homey. 
1 1 L  ArtbolilB  BwMnwrt — (7)  T^e  Ladr  of  the  Fou  n  tain ; 
(8)  /WiNr,  MB  of  Xmwmi'Vi)  Otnmlt^taa  of  irbkL 
IV.  Iflzod  Bomaaeea— Tba  Stavj  of  MUkmA  and 

Oli.''-^''  :  (11)  The  Dronm  of  Rfu.nabiey.  To  tlr?  ■--.firnry 
of  muLL'd  romancea  runy  alsiu  be  added,  as  a  third  Itind,  iLo 
•tory  of  tbo  St  (jruai  :  ntained  in  a  Hengwrt  manuscript. 

lite  iitBt  atory  rcktea  to  Liudd,  mm  of  JSfli  the  great,  son 
of  Ji<mofftt»,  who  became  king  after  bia  father's  death, 
iribOa  bia  brother  Ue^yt  baoimMa  king  of  France,  and 
■hows  bk  brother  how  to  get  rid  of  tbe  three  plaeiies  which 
devastated  Britain  : — first  a  strange  race,  tlirs  C  Tanians, 
wbofle  know  lad  go  was  so  great  that  they  heard  everything,  no 
uallM  hum  low  eoever  it  might  be  epokaa  ;  Moond,  a  shnek 
wbieb  euN  into  ^rery  house  on  May  eve,  eansed  by  tbe 
fighting  of  two  dragona;  and  third,  a  great  giant,  who 
carriod  off  all  the  provisions  in  tbo  Iting's  palace  every  day. 
The  eecond  relates  hovr  ifaxm  or  Maximas,  emperor  of 
Hume,  has  a  dream  while  hunting,  in  which  he  imagines 
that  he  Tiaita  Britain,  and  eeee  a  beautiful  damael,  Helen, 
whom  ho  vltimately  auoceeda  in  finding  and  manying. 
Tbe  penonagea  of  thia  tale  are  mentioned  in  tbe  earlieet 
form  of  tbe  Brvt  Orufyd  ab  Arthur,  but  tbe  acooant  ia 
different  Both  talea  teeat  t»  bO  Bllliah,'oad  to  ho  tlBce- 
aUato  BamMi  times. 

Wo  htTO  fldlad  the  aeoood  group  Irish  romaocea,  not 
tmfylmmt  1h$  oatioB  in  aooM  of  than  iaplaead  oeca- 
■tooallf  to  Tnlaad,  and  aonio  of  Oo  aetoto  am  dladaeUf 
stated  to  have  been  Irishmen,  but  because  they  are  un- 
mistakably relics  of  the  period  of  the  occupation  of  the 
coaat  of  Walea  by  the  Gvyddd  or  Irish.  The  group  of  four 
fomaaoea  km  a  cjcle  of  kgaDda,and  are  the  onlyonea  called 
McMmoglom  in  tha  maanaeripC  from  which  thof  hoTe  been 
taken.  In  the  first  tale  tho  principal  diacBOtan  ate  Pvjftt, 
prince  of  Dyftd,  and  A*n%m,  king  of  A  or  Anmvyvn  ; 
in  the  second  Bran  and  Manawyddan  tho  eoos,  and  BrtM' 
I  the  daughter,  of  Liyr,  and  MmMweht  king  of  Ireland ; 
I  tt*<Uid  MmmfMM,  wn  «f  .Z/fr,  ind  Prfiai,  Mft' 


of  Pi.'yH  J  and  in  the  fourth,  .Vj-'A,  son  of  J/a/AoHwy,  king 
of  Armii  lii.d  Alona,  Gxeydyvn  up  Don  and  Arianrod  bis 
sister,  and  ZVfw  LlatcGyfet  and  Dylan  n!  7  «,  !l;!ifi(ir.-  of 
ArumrxxL  Tbeea  peraonagea  are  mcDtioned  ia  several  of 
the  poema  attributod  to  TaiUmn,  in  whoae  reputed  worica 
ouioaahr  «n««gb  tbe  reliea  of  tl^  aoeient  mythol^  H» 
ditflj  Rwnd.  Among  these  poema  we  may  mention  the 
following,  some  of  which  are  in  ihe  Book  of  Talieuin,  while 
others  ar«iaot; — Kadeir  KerrUutn,oT\he  Chair  of  €*ruimeH, 
the  Spoils  of  Anmwn;  the  Fat  Godeu,  tbe  Battle  of  Godot; 
JifunfHat«UTmttih»D*tthQmg<iJ>ifkm,  aoa  of  tba  wave; 
Darmttfi  Atifar  CgfhidaimAf  thoatavyof  £/yp a6  J^wtAwif 
Povyt ; — in  other  words,  all  the  so-called  mythological 
poema.  In  these  tales  and  poems  wo  have  undoubtedly  tho 
rulics  of  the  ancient  Irish  mythology  of  the  Tvalha  IH 
i^aiuiMt, sometimes  mixed  with  later  Arthurian  myth*.  The 
Caer  Sidi  ia  tho  Sid  of  Irish  mythology,  the  rgsidence  of 
tho  goda  of  the  iSitfe,  Iho  aetan  other  Cocrt  or  loaid- 
eaoaa  mentioned  in  tho  poem  on  the  Spoila  of  Anmwm  aro 
Uie  variou  "  S'  li.  of  the  immortals.  Uyr  is  tbo  Irish  scv 
god  ifr,  and  was  called  Llyr  Uediaitk,  or  tbf  half-tongiicd, 
implying  that  he  spoke  a  language  only  partially  intelligible 
to  tha  jiaopla  of  tha  ooovtiT.  .Axms  tbo  aoa  o(  Zijrr,  ia  tbo 
BrmMMAUmH,  AtUt  botegoooof  thoaamaoof  Ur. 
This  Bran  is  probably  the  s^me  as  Brian,  son  of  Tuirmn, 
though  according  to  the  Irish  genealogies,  Br%an  wuuld  bo 
tbe  nrjihew  of  Lir.  Ma'imr.jddan  ap  Llyr  is  clearly  the 
Uanandan  or  UananntM  Mae  Lvr  of  iriah  mythology.  In 
one  derivation  of  hia  atlM^  if  Correct,  we  have  a  most  iui- 
portantliiikinUtaoaroiDanoes.  Acoordingto  this  etymology, 
Jfinwmium  eomca  from  Man,  lord,  and  Antuxn,  at  the  foamy 
,pe&,  Lir,  h'.3  fatlier'a  name,  rjuiuiiiij,.'  iilwo  tho  sea.  In  Annan 
we  would  have  the  Anmcn  of  tho  poems,  and  of  tbe  story  of 
Pv>fU,  and  eoromonly  identified  with  bell,  but  really  corro- 
ipoodiogtothiL'W'rdwimfvorS^jB^  iZ&t> 
wmm,  tto  wife  of  Pwftt,  who  posssased  'marrflkwo  Ufdi 
vhirh  hnld  Tir<rri:irn  ?pcll  bound  for  eighty  years  by  their 
Biugii.g,  cumeafioij]  Annvn,  and  her  son  Pryderi  gives  her, 
on  tho  death  of  Ptcyll,  as  a  wife  to  Manawyddan.  With 
Anntm  or  Anntrpjrn  we  naturally  connect  the  Irish  Ana,  tha 
mother  of  tbe  goda,  or  M6r  Xiffu,  and  wife  of  tbe  Dagda. 
She  was  tbe  mother  of  Aid,  the  Welsh  A«d  Maw,  and  waa 
probably  the  same  as  Cmridwm.  In  a  preriona  part  of  this 
artieli;  w  i-  luive  made  the  i)a^a  the  sarm  fls  Delhaith  Dam 
or  Twenn,  tho  fisher  of  JAr ;  if  we  arc  right  in  out 
coriaotnre,  Am  would  bo  iba  mother  of  lAr,  the  seti,  as 
woDtaof  ^eif,  fire.  JUmmhwii  dmsbtor  of  if««^(f  iflii, 
and  wife  of  Pwyll,  and  aftairwtda  of  Mamamfddam,  ia 
perhaps  8l=r>  to  I  l  ccKinected  with  Ana  and  Annum.  Again, 
the  6'a«-r  Aiai  above  mentioned,  where  neither  disease  nor 
old  age  Ttffecta  any  one,  is  called  tbe  priaon  of  G%nir  in  one 
of  tbe  poema.  Tbia  Ovtir,  we  have  no  doubt,  npcesents 
Oaiar,  son  fA  Jfammdan  Mao  Lir,  the  Atropoa  who  out 
the  thread  of  life  of  Irish  mythology.  -In  one  legend 
Gaiar  ia  made  the  eon  of  UitU  and  of  Deirdriu,  celebrated 
in  the  story  of  the  » >nH  of  Uuneek,  and  the  foster  son  of 
Manandan,  who  aids  him  in  banishing  ConcAobar  Mae 
Neua  to  Alba  on  aooonnt  of  his  killing  the  sons  of  Uimfek, 
and  *'«*««»*"f  king  of  Ulster  in  bia  plae^  Aftecwaid^ 
ttmhf  reKoqnlabaa  tho  kingship  by  the  advfea  of  JtfSm- 
andan,  who  takes  him  io  Emhain  M'hl.vh ,  ot  Emain  of 
the  Apple-tre^  where  ho  dies.  Gatari  sister  Adf-yrtine, 
tbe  Sonlike,  married  Rinn,  eoii  of  £<Aaid  luii  of  Tir 
Taimyirt,  ot  tbe  Land  of  Pnimiaa.  .This  iKtmt  takes  part 
in  tbe  eontesta  batwoea  tha  awinabatda  of  <Mlii0  Dckmt 
and  Badb,  chiefs  of  tbe  riTsI  Side,  who  after  a  series  of 
■tetamorphosee  become  the  Finnvendveh;  m  bull  of  Con- 
naught,  and  tliy  D'jrtn.  C-u.jln,7iU,  li.e  relc.brat-:-d  lull  '( 
the  2VfM  M  CvaUngt.  Math,  son  of  Malhonwy,  may  be 

'  With  il^  Ot  giMl  Md  of  tho  Awda  M 
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MMm*  «r  Imdn,  tha  com- 


«f  Art,  «f  viioiii  «•  ilidl  hkw  lomething  to  My 

pnMDtJf,  maybe  &  relic  of  th«  older  mythology.  Nor  ghould 
ire  forget  to  mention  in  coDne«lion  with  thia  aame  that 
the  mother  of  Queen  ifedb  or  Mab  wm  Jfata  ituiritc 
Hm  Um  Lkm  Qfffa  of  the  tale  of  MaA,  eon  of  JraOflmfrt 
h  Lug  Urn  fkda,  king  of  the  fWAo  IM  Daimm, 
ffhOM  Viother  wee  SMtnn  or  CttUtnm,  daughter  of  Ba(or 
of  file  Evil  Eye,  a  Fomoriaa  eWef  This  Luy  was  known 
by  e<  Vi  ral  names,  among  whi-Ii  was  ihi^i  of  the  <Sa6  /Ida- 
nucA,  or  Skilful  li'illar,  becauM  he  knew  or  supported  all 
arts,  a  aame  which  oonneete  him  with  Jllanaeh  or  Hdanmeh 
(SkOfoIXMnofifiMiaMltMh  ^^wxwidiiigloIridilMMdi^ 
VM  lb*  inl  who  iatrodnoed  ig^tlng  on  horaebftek  faito 

Irelaod,  and  who  rrtnViIiEhcd  funrni!   gaojc^i      ^;.-r  i/iv'tt, 
•on  of  Don,  who  tiila  bo  iL:jj.!urUu.t  a  ^^il  m  tha  cttfiy 
eL»h  pc^LitiM  and  tales,  waa  the  brother  of  AnanroJ,  the 
mother  of  Lltv  lAUm  Offti  aad  of  Dfian,  Sou  of  the  Wave, 
and  the  grandaoo  of  Darmvjf,  the  loa  of  Brynaek  or  C^mocA 
Wf/ddd  by  CortA,  daughter  fl<  AyeAais  ^  which  another 
He  of  legend,  originating  alM  fa  Ireland,  is  broaght  into 
crnne'C'.ioij.    C'j.'y^V'-"^  is  an  enckrinicT  of  wonderful  power, 
hia  master  being  Math.    He  produces  a  womaa  from  faios- 
loms,  and  the  forma  of  horses  from  sprin^ng  {ilants.  The 
tale  of  Matk^mm  of  JfoMoMif  ,i»  fnll  o(  anshtnntfomwtiona 
•athoMof  tha  awiBe^eHa  in      pnfad*  fo  tha  fWnJM 
CvaUn^  Thereare  akositnilar  tranafcrrnnfiona  in  the  poem 
of  the  KoA  Oodev,  or  Battle  of  Oodeu.    liiti  Milky  W  ay  13 
called  Cttfr  Gtpydyon;    tli:;  r  m  .tellation  Cassiopeia  is  ZVyj 
Don,  the  court  of  Don ;  and  the  Corona  Borealia  ia  Caer 
Ariimnd,  «ha  nddeocc  of  Arianrod,  daoghtir  «f  Dam,  aad 
aothar  «l  Um    Thna  Ariamnd  ia  tha  mm  t»  MAUim. 
Thm  am  aavwil  Dmu  at  Dnam  in  Iilih  nmiaaoe ;— the 
chief  of  the  Munstor  fairies,  or  people  of  the  Side,  was  Donn 
Firinnt  of  Cnoc  Firinnt,  now  Knockfieroa,  in  the  west  of 
the  county  of  Limerick  ;  Doiin  Dumhack,  or  Vonn  of  the 
sandbaok  at  the  mouth  of  tha  Eidhntaek  near  Enaisljmiaii, 
in  the  county  of  Olata^  and  Dmm  Ohnmt  ««  %-Om,  now 
Kaockanosa,  in  tha  ooonty  of  Cork,  were  also  chiefs  of 
Sidt.   TheeeezampIeeahowthatZ^on,  thofatberof  Gwydyon, 
may  he  oonnected  with  the  Ae$  SUir.    Manandan  Mac  Lir 
bad  a  son  who  was  £ck-Doa  2I6r,  or  the  groat  KcA-Don,  who 
li  pmbaUy  the  J>on»  mentioned  in  the  Fennian  Agailamh 
MAM«nMl^«rDia]ataa«f  tfaafliia^aBhaniv  bean  akin 
bfaaartab  Dmv  DimKO^aA  hi  amr  Iwiwaan  IMrmek 
of  the  SUi  of  Eat  Suadh  ar\d  Lh  ct  Sid  Fi  nnachaidh. 
It  may  be  remarked  here  that  wheneror  the  Acs  Sidt  are 
brought  into  the  Fennian  romances  there  is  generally  vome 
ooofouon,  Thoain  tha  (omaDoa  Joat  maotioDed      is  re- 
pfMantad  aa  at  «ar  with  iMnael,  who  to  the  gencalogiea 
It  Bade  the  son  of  Jiaitandan.  Before  leaving  those  curious 
tales,  it  will  be  better  to  discnsB  one  of  the  mixed  romance*, 
Tlic  ?".-,iry  of  Kr:h\''h    Liiid   'Jl(iicn.     By  miicJ  romance 
we  mean  one  in  which  two  distinct  streams  of  l^ends 
have  mingled.    The  one  just  mentioned  belonged  originally 
to  tha  aana  daaa  of  jafanJa     tha  taat  MtAmagion  wa 
hftva  haao  dlmatfag,  bal  tt  got  adsad  ap  with  the  Artha-  < 
rian  romance     KUhurch  asks  for  wife  Oiuitn,  the  daughter 
of  Tipaddaden  Pmhavr,  who  imposes  npon  him  a  number 
of  taaica  before  he  would  give  him  his  daughter,  the  final  one 
being  to  fatch  tha  comb  and  aeiaaan  whieh  wan  batwaan 
lhaauaef  ttalWei  JVwy<A.  AB  OaNhadTaGtithraagh 
the  aid  of  his  cousin  Arthrx    Among  the  personages  men- 
tioned are — Amaethm,  son  of  Don,  who  is  represented  as  a 
great  husbandman,  and  Govannou,  eon  of  Don,  a  smith. 
Among  the  actota  are  Qwytktr,  the  eon  of  Ortidattl,  who 
is  betrothed  to  Creiddylad,  daughter  of  Uvdd  JUaw  £reinf, 
tiiat  la  Oocdalia,  danghter  of  Laar.    Gvrn  Ap  N*dd, 
fcowavar,  oatriw  off  &nddplad,  bat  Arthur  makea  peace 
bclmia  tha%  iha  eoDdilim  baiiv  that  yka  ataidMi  ihtaM 


be  reatored  to  her  father's  house,  and  Gwei^  and  Gwyikft 
should  fight  for  the  yellow- haired  maiden  on  the  first  of 
May  each  year.  This  very  curious  tale  ia  altogether  based 
on  Irish  mythology.  Comnnon  is  GcAuiu,  the  Irish  Yulran, 
the  brother  of  Dianc^chl  or  Dia  na^ieM,  the  god  of  the 
TOwaia  (of  haahBfjX  Crtiddflad  ia  tha  Irish  Cnidt  of 
Tir  Tmrmfirt.    "Dia  IWdl  9Vwy(A  la  tha  Iiiih  Ten 

T'^ath^  th'>  Ktnp  P.j.-.r  Tndc-Rl  ihp  ''-.iry  puta  him  in 
Iiclitiiil,  aud  fittVb  ihiii  Li3  C4iiiijijt  I't  )ju;iiL:d  without  Garnlit 
the  t»:fyc/c/c/i<in,  the  chief  huntsman  of  Ireland.  This  king 
boar  belonged  to  Brujit,  the  poetess  daughter  of  the  Dagda, 
the  Minerva  of  the  Irish.  Jfudd,  the  father  of  Gven,  ia 
aivataiit^  JTtk  <battla]^  tha  fad  «l  war,  and  KiUmA 
hinaaelf  asaaia  to  yapnaanl  Cbm  ClwffadI  soa  af  DMuUk, 
:  -  n  nf  Ktit,  the  god  of  war — who  received  the  name  Eladttn 
(art,  BkiU)  in  consequence  of  t&e  skill  he  displayed  in  pre- 
paring ropri  for  capturing  Matau,  king  of  Britain. 

as  Aithorian  jomuica  are  mean  a  tale  in  which 
Aifhor  b  •  chlaf  baro,  aad  tita  soon*  of  which  ia  hdd  to 
Wales  or  South  England.  The  legeoda  of  Atthur  to  thto 
sense  belong  chiefiy  to  South  Walee,  and  mnat  hava  ori|f 
nated  there  in  great  part,  though  they  were  a/terwards  muc^ 
modified  by  new  ciemeota  introduced  from  Amonca  oy 
Jthy§  oi  T*vdwr  and  his  followers  at  tha  «ad  «t  tha  llth 
aantUT.  At  thia  naiiod  Soiith  Walaa  wia  Bon  cniliiad 
than  Karth  Walaa,  baeaiiaa  kaa  nouBtaiaoaa  and  mora  fu^ 
tile,  and  also  because  it  had  ^onsidcrablo  intercourse  with 
Franco.  The«o  very  circunistaticca  led  to  its  conquest  by 
the  Normans  carUcr  than  North  Wales,  which  raaintainud 
iU  independence  neariy  a  century  longer.  Before  tha 
advent  ol  the  Normaaa  to  South  Wales,  stono-bnUt  caatlaa 
and  churchee  existed,  but  they  erected  much  stronger  and 
more  splendid  castloe^  and  the  clergy  whom  they  introduced 
built  hue  churches  and  great  sbbcya.  Th:  Normau 
castlea  and  walled  towns  and  trained  men  at  arms,  always 
read^  for  war,  must  have  afforded  more  prvtection  to 
comaianB  cod  agriooltnra  than  It  coald  aqjar  oadar  tha 
Wehb  tribal  ajpatan.  Tlia  waota  of  tha  new  nobility,  too^ 
were  greater,  their  conn-  v.  r.~  more  spU-ndiJ,  thtir  drc??  ! 
and  arms  more  cDJlly  iLt^i  iLoso  of  ^Vclah  princes;  uj-.d. 
currcaponding  eplonilour  was  introduced  into  the  ccrcnionits 
of  the  church.  The  j:Xormau  baron  was  not  prouder,  but 
be  was  graver  and  more  courtly  than  the  Welsh  lord.  AH 
theee  things  acted  on  the  popular  stories  and  gradually 
transformed  them,  aa  mannora  improved,  into  elegant  ro- 
mancoa  of  chivalry.  The  abundant  matcriak  of  romaueo 
which  existed  in  Wales  were  the  proporty,  so  to  eay,  uf  the 
strolling  minstrels  and  yaaaailllj|«  aM  were  despised  by  tha 
letterad  baid  with  whoaa  poana  lha  popular  talaa  coaapatad. 
Carried  toto  Anaoriea,  tbay  beeame,  aa  it  wan,  aDooUad, 
and  oasutncd  a  more  polishc^d  und  ct."rtly  fonn;  and  wheu 
brought  back  by  Rhys  al>  Tcwdur,  alniL>st  entirely  dis- 
jilaccd  the  convcntiim.-U  poems  of  the  bards,  which  were 
chiefly  eulogies  of  the  living,  and  elegiea  of  their  dead 
patronai  Ihia  is  tha  reason  why  Boatb  Waka  prodooed 
ao  law  poams  from  the  12th  to  tbe  16th  century.  Theaa 
romances  were  soon  translated,  or  rather  new  once  con- 
ptructcJ  upon  the  eamo  thcniea,  by  the  Norman  Jongkun', 
who  aoon  spread  them  among  the  Korman  nobility  evury- 
wham  The  heroes  of  y  GofM  We  well  adapted  to 
aarte  aa  aatoia  to  tha  aonrtly  lonaneaik  Thagr  appear  to 
tha  paana  wUA  wa  hare  dfaooaaed  aboaa  aa  ao  many 
lay  figures  upon  which  to  put  tho  rich  dresses  and  armour 
cf  the  Normans,  and  who  might  ba  put  into  a  fine  cattle 
anywhere  without  incongruity.  The  necromancy  seema  to 
have  baan  knely  borrowed  from  tha  Irish  legends,  a  gjntX 
many  «f  whieh,  of  tha  aama  chaiaalar  aa  tha  ICalniogtoiv 
must  have  still  existed  in  the  12th  and  1 3th  centuries. 
Tha  position  aangned  to  Arthur  in  romance  ia  dua  to 
Ka  ana  of  tha  nana  ooanpiad  ao  Branlmnfe  ^ 
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pontioa  io  tlw  nortk  M  to  gif*  him  «l        fh*  dUm 

oocu|>iad  hf  Artbor  fat  thoM  prodoellouk   SoflM  In*  or 

ballad,  in  which  a  hero  called  Artur  was  tho  chief  actor, 
might  haTo  hod  perchaaca  tho  Dcceasaiy  elsmeDta  for 
popalar  eucceas ;  and  around  this  u  a  tmelaiM  Mlhtnf 
Uw  komda  o<  otbor  ^#AirL  On*  of  tha  tau  of  .i«dlM» 
Mm  Mnm,  titled  at  tka  UtOtti  GaMnuAfwm  mmtd 
Artur  ;  and  thcr^  were  doubtless  many  others  of  the  name, 
both  Scot*  bui  Britons.  The  name  Art  has  a  place  in 
Irish  romance  al- •  Thus  Ari,  "  Uie  lone  man,"  eon  of 
Cmn  of  the  Hundred  Battle*,  vaa  boioved  on  acoooat 
of  his  great  fame  by  Stnma  of  the  fair  skin,  wife  of 
Jddbrad  of  the  aiikk4uid-at-awoni,  waAjxdbMj  th*  nine 
•i  jRisMi,  a  goMew  already  ao  oftaD  nentioiwa,  and  wlio 
had  been  unfaithful  with  Gaiar,  son  of  ifaftanJan  Mac 
Jjir.  £ecuma,  drivea  out  of  Taint^u^  or  Eljrvium  oo 
account  of  her  offence,  ia  aent  adrift  in  a  boat,  and  lands 
on  tiM  Bill  of  HowUi  in  Ireland,  wltpr%  imder  tlM  name  of 
/MM  Carmk,  daughter  of  Jfeiyn,  aha  preaanta  haiaelf  to 
Conn  i.n  l  n  '^rri. "  him.  She  next  insists  on  tJie  banishment 
of  Art  iiuLii  TAra.  Evil,  howerer,  comes  on  the  country  on 
account  of  Comii  mirriage,  and  the  Druids  annouri'  !■  tfi.it 
it  ooald  only  be  averted  by  sprinklin'g  the  blood  of  the 
•cm  of  an  undcfiled  wapls  on  the  door  poeta.  Omn  sails 
away  in  search  of  snch  a  yoat^  finda  him  ia  Tir  Taim- 
gire,  FJysium,  and  brings  hhn  to  Tnlaiid.  Then  m  hare 
a  scene  itf  exactly  the  same  character  as  that  told  of  Gorti- 
gtm,  bat  tho  boy  is  ultimately  sared  from  immolatiuQ  by 
the  appearance  of  his  mother,  who  tella  them  they  must 
bfcoub  JitciMM;  Tha  latter  thao  playa agama <rf  cheaa  with 
Writhe  aon  of  Cmm,  and  ha  wba,  ud  fanpoaeaiipoBhar  the 
oliligatiun  of  getting  the  champion's  wand  which  was  in  tho 
hand  of  Curat  M  f  Dnire  when  making  the  conquest  of  Eriu, 
and  of  the  whole  world.  She  visits  the  Si'l",  riTul  at  length 
finds  it,  and  brin^  it  to  Art.  They  play  ngaln,  aad  this 
time  Btcnma  wins,  and  sends  him  in  search  of  Delbh  Caemh, 
dssghtar  of  Morgum.  haiaaU^  whtax  ha  voold  find  ia 
M  failand  fa  the  mlddla  of  tho  eea.  Ho  aafli  sway,  aad 

arn'TPs  at  a  beautiful  inland  fiJ!  of  apple-treeo,  flowers, 
birds,  and  spotted  horses  ;  in  which  too  there  were  joyous 
eTer-blooming  women,  and  Credf,  the  erer  bc^vjMu) 
Agptio  Ari  waa  aamad  OcySUr,  "  tlia  lona  mai^''  because 
hia  brother  ffeadfa.  "fha  baMtttf^'bafa^  invited  by  a 
BfH  Side  to  rule  over  Matjh  Mel!.  "  thn  plrsin  of  honey  in 
the  Land  of  Promise,"  went  thither  and  lail  him  without 
a  brother.  Art  is  al«o  credited  with  having  anticipated 
CbiietiaD  belief  ;  and  conaeqaaotly  bt  u  aappo^  that 
■aidMrlie  nor  his  aon  C&rmac  waa  buriid  in  tha  pagm 
eamateiy  on  the  Bivet  Bajpa, 

It  ahould  ha  rememberad  that  thfa  Art  lived  either  at 
the  beginning  of  the  Scotic  invasions  of  Roman  Britain, 
or  immediately  before  that  period,  for  hie  eon  Corwuw, 
•Bearding  to  Irish  legends,  was  expelled  from  Ireland,  and, 
gobig  over  tho  aM^  obtaiiiad  tho  aonwriattjr  <rf  Alba, 
and  fan  fiuBo  moat  hava  been  aatrUd  Into  walaa,  vliara  ho 

must  have  been  the  subject  of  many  legends.  These 
legf-nds  were  tho  nucleus  around  which  gathered  all  tho 
floating  traditiofta  which  came  down  from  the  north  into 
North  Wales,  and  thence  into  South  Walea.  Borne  obecure 
Arthur  of  tho  north,  perchanoo  Atiam't  ion,  was  clothed 
in  *h»  legendary  gXorj  of  Art,  and  waa  made  a  QtUtdig  or 
generajissimo,  and  paramount  king  of  Britain.  From  South 
Wales  thcfo  legends  parsed  into  Cornwall  and  Arniorica, 
where  it  U  jtrobable  the  Round  Table  was  inveuted  or 
borrowed  in  the  same  way  that  at  a  later  period  the  legend 
of  tba  St  Oraal,  which  torn  ia  reason  to  believo  originally 
caow  bom  hovenfa,  waa  oanied  by  the  Jongleurs  into 
Brittany,  and  thence  into  Walesa  If  the  preceding  view 
be  correct,  the  Arthurian  legends  attained  conaiderabie 
davdopBMBt  io  Walaa  Mb>»  tlw  Bou4  Trtto  irw 


davalopadf  and  were  aaiiiad  If  JtlnaMBi  abuj4all«ia  and 
among  the  Konaaaa  before  Goonar  of  Von* 

mouth  wrote  hia  history.  That  book  gave  a  T&lne  to 
the  popular  tales  which  they  otherwise  could  never  have 
attained,  and  afforded  a  key  by  which  to  correct  thcnt 
To  tha  Nonaaa  aktioa  tba  tooiaaoaa  owe  thair  poliah.  and 
toalargaactiutthdrcUniliy.  BotthoganttotaiamBval 
chivalry,  and  even  of  knight-errantry  were  already  in  tho 
original  U-gvnds,  associatod,  no  doubt,  with  much  barbarism. 

Besides  the  Bruts,  poema,  JJalinfjion,  genealogie*,  and 
•ome  misceUanous  pieces  including  a  few  legendary  live^ 
of  eainta  and  the  grammatics  works  alluded  to  in  a  pre- 
ceding parL  tha  milj  other  early  vstka  in  tha  Walah 
language  wideh  haire  been  printed,  are  two  nedlefaie  hooka, 
and  a  music  book.  The  two  medicine  books  belonged  to 
a  family  of  leeches  of  M^dvai  in  Carmarthen,  deacended 
from  RhiwcMoiif  family  leech  to  Skyt  Gryg  or  Shfg  tha 
Hoan^  ptiooa  of  Sooth  Walai^  in  tha  18th  oaatwj.  1^ 
oUaal  or  tiM  two  hooka  ia  hi  the  Bad  Book;  and  nay 

possibly  have  been  copied  frnm  th??  Bnok  of  RAiuxiUom 
himself,  or  of  his  sons ;  the  accund  a  tlio  Book  of  Ilowel 
V  ddyg,  or  Howel  the  Leech,  a  descendant  of  £inion,  son 
of  Jihiwailon,  and  was  written  probably  towardis  the  end 
of  the  17th  century.  Both  boofea  tn  nan  diifOBaafenria% 
and  ooBtaia  rtsj  Uttla  whioh  veidd  anaUa  aa  to  |ad|aa 
of  flM  ^aoratfca  kaeiiHadge  of  diaaaaa  poaaaaaed  by  wa 

Welsh  leeches,  and  cannot  represent  the  rral  state  of  leech- 
craft  in  Wales  in  tho  IGth  and  17th  oenturiea.  In  Walea 
the  practice  of  leechcraft  was,  as  in  Ireland,  hereditary  in 
cert^  trnmaim^  held  land  by  tba  taatuta  of  aiediaBl 
serriaa.  Tba  tank  and  priTilegee  of  tilo  fynily  laacih  to 
the  king  are  given  in  the  Welsh  laws ;  and  In  Walea  ho 
was- obliged,  as  in  Ireland,  to  take  a  guarantee  frum  the 
kindred  of  his  patient  equal  to  the  sum  which  should  be 
paid  for  the  homicide  of  a  man  of  hia  rank,  ia.  case  ha 
might  hrppen  to  die  from  his  treatment,  otherwiio  he 
ehould  anawer  for  hfe  daoth.  Tha  jnmde  look,  pobHahad 
ia  tho  Jfyeyrjm  ArdMitofff,  ytUA  ia  baHavad  to  eontala 
■ome  of  the  ancient  music  of  Wales,  and  a  peculiar  system 
of  musical  notation,  contains  merely  the  music  of  the  lute 
or  some  Stringed  instrument,  perhapa  the  Welsh  Crtetk  ot 
Crowd,  with  tha  notation  in  oommon  oaa  for  aneh  inttn^ 
menta  ftt  evaty  fart  of  Iforope,  and  thara  ia  ao  widaDoa 
that  it  contain*  any  of  the  ancient  mnsic  of  Waloa. 

The  litemture  of  the  Corni."!.!!  dialect  of  the  British, 
which  waa  once  the  spoken  language  of  the  centre  and 
aouth  of  £ngland,  is  very  limited  indeed.  There  ia  first 
tha  Pateon  Agar%  Arlutk,  The  Passion  of  oar  Lord,  cod> 
aiating  of  259  stanxaa,  each  of  which  is  a  quatrain  flf  fov 
double  h'noe,  in  rhyme,  or  eight  aingle  heptaayllaUa  IbMB 
with  altcTuato  rhymes,  the  final  vowel  and  consonant  in 
the  rhymes  being  almost  always  the  aaoM  'ji  each  etaaau 
This  important  monument  of  the  Coniah  language  haa 
been  printed  with  a  traaelation  bj  Mr  Whitlc^f  Stokah 
fiwsondly,  there  ia  tba  OriSmMa,  s  JlR  of  wbieh  ia  ia  tha 
Bodleian  Library,  Oxford.  It  forma  a  dramatic  trilogy, 
consisting  of  three  miracle  plays — tho  Beginning  of  tho 
Wiirlii,  iliu  Pasbion,  and  the  lleaurreclion  of  our  Lord. 
The  lattf^r  piece  is  divided  into  the  Besurreclion  and  the 
Aaoension,  with  a  curious  interlude  of  the  putting  of 
Pilate  to  death  These  dramas  are  founded  on  tha 
Qoepelfl,  the  Acta  of  the  Apostlce,  tho  apocryphal  Gospel 
of  Nicodcmus  or  Acts  of  Pikte,  and  several  legenda 
which  were  current  all  over  Europe  in  tho  Middle  Agea. 
They  are  probably  translations  or  adaptations  of  French 
miracle  playa  of  tha  and  of  the  14th  esatiixj.  Tba  natra 
is  syllabic.  iHth  fair  oxoeptiona,  each  Ibio  liavfa^  aavea 
sylluV  js,  like  the  lines  of  the  poem  of  tho  Passion.  A 
great  many  of  thoaa  lines  are  arranged  in  stanzas  of  eight 
or  of  foor  Ijaa^  irftli  iltanHte  i)i|)im^  m  in  tta  foan|Mt 
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meutioned  ;  others  in  stanzas  of  six,  in  which  the  tUinl 
rhyuiea  with  tho  sixlh,  md  the  othon  together  or  in  fain. 
OccMtonallj  theta  en  «dit-liiMd  Mumm,  in.  wbieh  the 
firrt.  aeoond,  and  third  how,  moA  tbe  flftli,  nxtb,  and 
Bovouth  lines  form  tripleta  rhyming:  tr;;ether  or  sp]  nr  itr  !y, 
and  the  fuurtb  and  eighth  lines  rhyisiug  together,   in  lyric 
and  declamatory  paaaages,  tho  lines  aro  uccosiutially 
only  tatraajUabic.     There  are  many  other  varieties  of 
uratftb  1ml  ttiOM  here  described  make  up  more  than  three- 
fonrtlis  of  the  whole.  The  Ute  Mr  Edwin  Norris  published 
tho  Ordiiudla  with  a  translation  under  the  titlo  of  the 
"Ancient  Cornish  Drama,"    Tho  third  relic  of  tlioCt>rfiisIi 
language  is  a  miracle  play  founded  upuu  the  life  of  St 
Ueriattk,  son  of  a  duke  of  Brittauy,  and  calkd  iti  Breton 
&  Mtriadef.    Xbia  piece,  which  wa*  wnttan  in  1504,  was 
fmmd  a  few  yean  ago  by  Mr  WUtUy  Btokae  among  tho 
Hcngwrt  manuscripts  at  Peiiiiirth.    Tho  language  is  newer 
tUau  that  of  tho  Ordinalia,  tho  admixturo  of  Etigliih  being 
also  greater  ;  tho  metro  employed  ia,  however,  much  tho 
same.    The  fourth  work    also  a  miracle  pUpr,  The  Creation 
of  the  World,  with  Koah's  Flood,  wijtUll  m  1611  by  one 
WUUan  Jordan.  It  ia  wntUiQ  la  •  aon  eompt  language 
tban  tboM  above  mentioiied,  b  full  of  EngUab  words,  and 
imitates,  in  same  instances  nlcnost  coj<yinf3',  pas.-ia;-'*  iu  the 
Ofdinalia.     The  remalQiog  literature  oousiiils  of  two 
versions  of  the  Lord's  Pmyer,  the  Commandments,  and 
the  Creed*  and  two  indifferettt  Teniooa  of  the  fint  chapter 
of  Oen«ai%  a  few  aonga,  •  aihort  tale,  and  a  few  invrerba, 
and  lastly  a  Cornish  Glossary,  cxplanntory  of  Latin  words. 
The  oldest  copies  of  the  poem  oa  the  Tu-ssion  n  a  velluro 
niauuscript  in  tho  Britiih  Museum  of  the  15th  century  ; 
the  age  oi  the  principal  manuscript  of  the  dramatic  trilogy 
ia  aiboat  the  same.    The  Glossary  is  the  most  ancient 
mokmoieBt  of  the  Cornish  knguag^  for  tho  maaiucript 
wbldt  containa  It  belongs  probably  to  the  end  of  tbe  13th 
Mf  h"~nTrri:  of  the  13th  ceutury;  and  It  was  copied 
into  thi:i  from  a  more  ancient  MS.    The  miraclit  plays,  as 
wo  leoru  form  Carow"*  Survey  of  Comvxdl,  printed  in 
1602,  were  played  down  to  the  beginning  of  the  ITtb 
eentuiy,  in  earthen  amphitheatres  in  the  open  idda  at  in 
FlMwe  and  Germany,  which  in  the  18th  century,  when 
Borlaie  wrote,  were  popularly  known  as  "  RounJi." 

Arinoric  like  Welsh  is  a  living  language,  but  no  monu- 
ment of  the  old  form  of  thu  laaguaga  exists,  and  tho 
relics  of  Middle-Breton  literature  consist  of  two  ntraclo 
playii,  ft  pnyerbook  or  "Houn*"  «  dictionanr,  ud  tbe 
cbartalatno  of  two  tnoaaateriaft  Of  this  entail  liat  only 
one  of  tho  plays  and  the  dictionary  aro  known  to  exist  in 
early  manuscript  originals  or  copua.  The  pUy,  which  is 
founded  on  tho  life  of  St  Xonna  or  Nonita,  is  in  a  paper 
manuscnpt,  which  has  be.  n  purchased  by  tho  National 
Library  at  Parii,  and  i^  b<;lioTed  by  Zcuss  to  belong  to 
the  14th  caotniy.  Ibie  piaoe  which,  -with,  tho  chartu- 
lariaa  of  Rbedon  end  Lanuviii,  waa  the  principal  source 
whence  Zcuss  drew  the  materials  for  the  Armoric  part  of 
tho  GranimcttUa  CiUka,  was  published  together  with  a 
translation  in  1S37,  under  the  title  of  Buku  SanUt  Nonn. 
The  second  play,  tho  Burrud  bras  Jetut,  the  Great  Mystery 
or  Mirade  of  Jeaos,  is  also  referred  to  the  lith  cen- 
tury, bat  no  aukineript  of  it  ie  known  to  exist.  U. 
Heraart  de  k  Viltemarqaj  baa  reprinted  it  from  copies, 
jirobably  unique,  of  two  editions  printed  in  Tana  in  tho 
ycara  1530  and  1622.  It  consists  of  t\yo  parts— the 
Passion  and  the  Reennection,  and  is  treated  somewhat 
differently  from  the  ooneepODding  parta  of  the  Oomiih 
trilogy.  It  posseasea  aome  literary  merit,  whidi  the  do- 
gent  translation  of  the  editor  doea  amplo  justice  to.  Only 
two  copioa  of  the  "  Iloun,"  printed  apparently  in  1534, 
are  known.  Krmn  thrsg  Mr  Whitley  Stokes  has  ncriitly 
feprinted  il^  adding  extracts  from  a  inissal  printed  in  152C, 


and  a  uttochism  priutod  iu  137C.  Quo  iif  the  most  valu- 
able  of  the  Middle-Breton  documents  is  the  Breton-French 
and  Latin  Dictionary  of  Jean  Lagadeue  or  Lagadec,  ooro 
of  Ploegooea,  a  mannscript  of  whfaih,  ozteodbig  to  the 
inidJIs  of  the  letter  P,  dated  1464,  is  in  tho  National  Lib 
rary  of  Paris.  Under  tbe  title  of  Le  CatkolieoH  it  has 
been  printed  aovei*!  timo%  the  MiUMk  editioa  boiiig  that 

of  IVJ'd. 

}iliracle-plays  died  out  itt  RmMO  and  England  iu  the 
ICth  coi^iujf  but  Oomwd^  aa  we  have  aeen,  they 
cootiobod  to  be  played  dAwn  to  the  beginning  of  the 

17th  century,  and  in  Brittany  alnjost  down  to  our  own 
time.  Tho  Great  Jklyatury  uf  Jt^us,  tuodcruixcd  and 
otherwise  altered,  was  in  great  repute  in  the  iHth 
century.  Que  of  t^  widcet  known  and  moat  populer 
myrteries  which  have  ouino  down  to  nedeni  time*  ia  thnl 
of  St  Tryphino  and  King  Arthur,  which  M.  Lnzel  has  pub- 
lished. The  hmj^ua^u  u  more  linxlern  than  in  the  two 
jdaya  above  mentioned,  and  is  largely  niiicd  with  Frtiidl 
cxpn^ssious,  heoco  wo  did  not  include  it  among  Jtltddlc- 
Brcton  documents.  The  Bret^  niradoiiUye,  as  well  as 
tho  Cornish  ones,  are  free  to  a  great  estCBt  ffum  the  die> 
gustiog  realism,  coarse  cxprcssiuns,  and  indecent  bufTouD- 
cries  of  the  Englijh  and  French  plays  of  the  ISlli  century. 

Although  uoUvru  Brtitun  literature,  like  tuodero  Wdsh 
literature,  is  outside  the  scope  of  this  article,  we  should 
except  from  this  category  popular  poeoia  and  talea,  lor, 
though  modem  ia  form,  they  oonteiii  matoriab  for  eon* 
parative  mythology  and  linguistic  studies,  and  exhibit  the 
whole  intellectual  life,  belief,  and  customs  of  the  people, 
and  tho  impressions  which  tho  OTonts  of  tbcir  history  have 
left  oa  the  popular  mind.  Of  such  collections  the  most 
important  is  M.  de  la  Villemarqu6's  Bartat  Breii,  the  fruit 
of  many  yaan^  laboar  in  every  port  of  Lower  Bitttaay. 
Tim  coUeettoii  eonsiata  of  guxrt,  or  abort  heroic,  historical, 
or  mythological  ballad.?;  f/nt,  or  love  and  festive  songx; 
and  rcligion'i  p^^cm^i.  The  langu^e  is,  of  course,  modem, 
but  is  full  of  archaisms,  showing  very  well  how  old  poeUc 
material  becomes  modified  in  the  current  of  popular  tradi* 
tioD.  The  Breton  text  is  accompanied  by  an  elegant-  trans* 
latioo  into  French,  an  introduction  and  notes,  and  ia  the 
sixth  edition  all  the  pieces  have  the  original  airs  noted, 
ilr  Tom  Taylor  publi&bel  m  1Sij5  a  tiaiiL-latiuii  of  the 
Barm*  Breu.  M.  M.  F.  L^iitl,  alre:.dy  well  known  m  tho 
author  of  a  volume  of  excellent  Breton  poetry  (Beprtd 
Breitad,  Morlaiz,  IBCd),  and  by  his  editina  of  &tyUe 
Tryphitu  H  U  rn  Artkmr,  published  ia  1868  a  votaue  of 
gwert  or  popular  balLuis  collected  in  a  part  of  the  ancient 
diocese  of  Tr«5jtuier,  under  the  name  of  Gtrmion  Breu- 
t»l.  Similar  culltcliun.i  h.ivo  been  made  in  o'.Lcr  [»art*  of 
Brittany,  (^specially  by  MM.  Pcnguern,  G.  Mtlin,  Goulven* 
Denis,  &c.,  which  have  not,  so  far  as  we  know,  been  yet 
pabliahed.  IX.  Loxel  has  aleo  pabliabed  aume  popdot 
talee  in  the  Triguier  dialect,  and  Cdonet  A.  Troude  and  Q. 
Miltn  an  interesting  collection  i-f  sL  ven  in  the  L^'on  dialect. 

In  concluding  what  we  have  had  to  suy  ou  the  litera- 
ture of  the  rtsj  cclive  dialects,  it  moy  be  well  to  add  a 
few  words  on  a  subject  which  belongs  to  all  alike,  npon 
which  M.  de  la  Villemarqud  has  given  a  short  essay  by 
way  of  introduction  to  hii  edition  of  JU  Gratd  Mjfttin  cf< 
Jf$tt*,  and  upon  which  M.  Luzd  haa  also  some  remarka  in 
his  SatnU  Tryphine  rt  h  rui  Jrtfiur,  namely,  the  theatre  of 
tbe  Celts,  M.  de  la  Villcmdcquu  ott^umc^  tiiat  thcic  is  no 
evidence  of  a  drama  among  the  Ooidclic  branch  of  the 
Cclta,  but  be  thinks  that  it  exiated  among  the  British 
branch,  at  least  ia  oa  embryonio  atate,  and  refen  to  the 
Welsh  poems  in  dialogue  as  evidence.  Mr  Steidiens  had 
already'  drawn   attention   to   thc40   poetic  dialogues, 
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t.f.,  tboM  beiwMB  JkIkt  tnd  Gvankttfmrf  GwoUhmU 
•od  IVyi<a»  TeJtmin  »nd  Sfyrtin  (Myrdm  ot  Holili)^ 
«nd  gireo  U  Llj  oiMnion  that  ■rtTitt.fio  dialogns  sMma 
to  indioate  the  exutenca  of  drama  of  some  sort,  sad  that 
dialoguM  such  u  tboM  nfarrwl  to  are  iaezplicabla  oa 
oikar  IvpollMni.  U  tUi  ngmmt  wan  admiaiiW^  «• 
ttBOOl  m»  haw  tfa»  cdrtonea  or  llw  dnaaallo  fom  ihMld 
be  deoied  to  the  Iri«h,  inMmuch  as  dialogue  i»  rery  fr&- 
qn«nt  in  Irish  poenui  aud  ulci  Indeed,  tho  "  Fighl  of 
F<rdiad  end  CiieAuIaiMi"  and  other  episodes  of  the 
M  Omilngt,  the  Bridthar  chatK  ban  Ulad,  or 
**  Wocdj  War  of  the  Women  of  Ubter,"  the  Siabw  eharpat 
CtHtealamd,  or  "  Phanton  Gluriok  of  Otekulaindt"  pooaeea 
as  mseh  of  the  eharaeter  of  iiKi]dent  drama  aa  any 
pOv'.ir:  i;r  {Tose  dialognct  in  Welsh  literature.  Tho  truth 
la,  bowerer,  neither  the  Welsh  not  the  Iriith  Lad  the  drama 
ia  the  proper  aenee  of  the  word,  for  the  suffideDt  reason 
th«fc  thoagh,  like  other  AtTin  people*^  Htuj  111*7  b&To  poa- 
Miasd  the  germ,  it  eonld  net  m  developed  wnong  a  people 
who  had  no  civic  life.  The  iniruclt>-pl-;ys  of  tho  Cornirli 
and  BretoDa  are  of  foreign  and  ecclutnuitaal  origin,  and 
merely  prove  that  there  existed  a  closer  contact  betwe«n 
their  cborchee  and  the  great  body  of  the  church  ia  Eoropc 
than  between  the  ktter  anfl  the  Irish  and  WaUl  chudbea. 
No  Welsh  nriracle-play  is  known,  if  them  «mt  ms  OM ; 
nerertheleas,  it  is  possible  that  the  words  hud  a  Bedrith, 
which  aro  expLuiiii:  !  "  illosioD,"  ]  li  w.i  iBm,"  may  hare 
r«aUj  referred  to  some  exhibition  of  the  kind,  though  the 
aqtliiiation  of  thoee  words  giren  in  the  lolo  USS.,  upon 
tlw  wathoatj  U  •  oertain  /cmm  Vam  4>  jr  DiulUk*,  who, 
aeeofdfiiip  to  IfrSdward  WiHbuM  (loh  Morffonte^),  wrote 
his  treatise  on  Welsh  metres  about  the  yr&i  11^0,  look^ 
very  stupicioos.  hi.  de  la  Villemarque  aiao  aiiades  to  a 
rustic  fd'le,  known  as  Ujeu  de  prmtempt  tt  dt  lajtuneMU, 
in  which  three  charMters,  two  jouag  men  and  one  maidep, 
acted,  while  {he  spectators  fonoad  we  eluima,  watA  refieatod 
the  dialogued  cbanta  of  the  principal  actors  while  d&nclng 
AltboDgh  this  fite  seems  to  be  a  snrviT&l  of  pagan  timcts,  and 
to  poasoas  to  some  extent  the  elements  of  aa  incipient 
dnma,  yet  in  theabeenca  of  written  monomenta  or  ancient 
•fidaneo,  no  argument  as  to  the  existence  of  a  nattra  dimma 
•aoof  the  Gella  can  be  hgUUsat^  dnwn  from  it 

Ome  fitarataia^  alflioagk  H  haa  110  great  naatarpieea  of 
ita  own  to  point  to,  L  w  'ixcrciscd  a  considerable  amount  of 
tnflaeat^  on  the  creaUuta  of  modern  European  literature. 
This  influence  was  exerted  hj  several  distinct  currents  of 
Ugeada.  The  first  ia  that  of  Uia  koanda  of  the  Aet  Sidt 
mad  thoae  of  Qoeen  MM  or  Hab  aadOa  ktrale  period;  of 
these  the  existing  Irish  legends,  end  the  modified  form  of 
them  in  the  Welsh  Mahinoffion,  give  us  one  typo.  In 
Britain  this  first  cur.-et:t,  modiCed  and  mixed  with  foreign 
and  espeoiallj  Teutonic  elements,  haa  gone  on  altering, 
growing  «m1  decaying  until  the  tn>cea  of  Jis  origio  are 
•Insat  snrecognizablo.  It  is  from  thia  sonrea  tbat  mnob  of 
Mr  iuiy  mythology  is  derived,  aad  that  Chancer  and 
Spenser  obtsined  materials.  To  it  also  may  ho  traced  the 
lagenda  which  formed  the  groundwork  of  Shakcs{>eare's 
fanmediafe  sonroea  for  King  Lear  and  HMwinmi  r  Kighfs 
Dma.  Tha  lifeoda  of  the  aaeoiid  ^iMn  11m  ia  teali^ 
bst  aodiflflalioiw  of  Oflw  of  Oo  trBt-iall  aeeondary  flireaiin 
of  legend  mtxst  bo  neceesarily  b  i*  bmnchos  of  the  priniitivr 
etream.  These  legends  were  traxiaiated  into  Latin  at  an 
early  peri  n],  tind  thus,  while  they  spread  far  and  wide, 
and  passed  into  every  lADguage  of  Europe,  we  an  better 
able  to  foUow  the  current  ^  to  ita  first  sourcea.  Ilieee 
bgrada  aia  tha  liiah  /wmrama  or  Wanderings  aad  the 
/iMorYMonairidahiradaecribed  above.  The  idea  of  a 
land  without  winter,  of  noTer-eoding  day,  in  which  the 
flowen  of  ^lingand  anmmcrahottld  coexiat  with  tha  iroits 
of  aattimn,  and  in  which  loiHj  ilia  and  «U  age  ibovld  ba 


wdBWWtt,  it  MttaM  to  all  lands  and  to  aU  lium» 
Tha  lallaf  In  parpatnel  yooth  aad  especially  of  atnmdanea 

of  fruit  at  all  times  was  spread  over  all  V,>stern  Europe, 
and  foaad  expression  ia  the  popular  aU(,i;[.ds  of  Schlautr- 
^fthlandt,  Payt  d*  Coeaigne,  kc.  The  Irish  ides  of  thia 
kingdom  of  tha  daad,  an  idea  common  to  ail  the  branches 
ofu*  Cellie  nee^  aad  to  the  Teutonio  raoee  also,  is  giTen 
OS  in  the  descriptions  of  Tir  Taimgin',  The  Land  of  Pro- 
mise ;  Magh  MM,  The  Plain  of  Honey ;  and  the  Country 
of  tho  Side.  Thither  went  bovcral  of  the  heraeaof  BOnanoa 
—Cuchuluind,  Find,  Conn,  and  his  sou  Art. 

In  some  legends  t!ie  latid  ol  the  Au  Sidt  was  reached 
thiongh caves,  as  in  Virgil's  Care  of  tbaSibvli  inothar^and 
moia  naoally,  by  water, — it  being  conoeivio  fa  aneh  aaaaa  aa 
an  i.'^Iiind.  In  tho  legends  of  Conn  and  Art  this  island  ky 
to  tho  eastward,  tbat  being  the  direction  in  which  all  the 
expeditions  of  the  Irish  went,  the  direction  in  which  lay 
tha  wealth  of  the  Koman  towns  of  Britain  and  the  metala 
forbtottaaofOMnwatt.  In  early  Chrirtiaa  timea  aacetidaiB 
cnrrir-.'!  many  to  the  headlands  and  i.siands  along  the  west 
Aiid  aouth-wcst  coast,  and  tho  Land  of  fjnjmise  followed 
the  Betting  snn.  A  comparison  between  tho  Irish  pagan 
and  Christian  legends  of  Tir  Taimgire,  the  ifna  rtpro' 
mitsionu  of  the  LaCfa  liadianral  m^Sbm,  and  thoee  of 
Tentonio  Giatberg,  or  beaTan^  abawa  vaiydsarijr  tha«ont> 
mon  origin  of  the  two  streama  Tba  indiTldtial  featnrca  of 
the  Celtio  and  Teutonic  notions  of  tho  kingdom  of  the 
dead  are  the  same,  tfaongh  their  combinations  may  differ 
aeoording  to  age  and  other  circumstances.  The  great  sea 
cat  end  tha  iilud  of  catain  St  foaadaa'a  vojaga— tha  island 
being  also  met  wilb  ra  Other  /aMmme— are  eonnactad 
with  the  sacrvfi  tiTiima]  of  Fi  eyja  or  HolJa ;  tho  island  of 
black  faced  dwarfs  of  tho  Irisii  legends  reminds  us  of  tha 
dwarfa  dwelling  in  Gloflxr^.  Like  IJoldat  eoul-kiMgdotu, 
Tir  Taingvrt  was  an  island  hidden  in  a  cloud-mauUe,  en- 
joyiqg  aavar^iding  day  and  parpataal  fjgleea  summer, 
full  of  fine  manaiona  aurronnded  by  grassy,  fiower-bedecked 
lawns,  whose  flowers  never  wither,  abounding  in  apple 
trees,  bearing  at  the  samo  time  flowers  and  fruit — a  land 
rich  in  milk,  aJo,  and  pork,  whoee  air  was  ever  filled  with 
sweet  music,  and  whoee  inhabitants  enjoying  perpetual 
mtb  vara  «f  apotlam  ianooanca,  frea  Imot  bknuah, 
oisaaaoi,  «r  daatb.  Of  all  tha  qnalltiea  of  Tir  Taimgirt 
abundance  of  apples,  the  only  iin{>ortant  fruit  known  io 
the  northern  nations,  seems  to  havd  beua  tho  ufto  which 
conveyed  the  highest  notion  of  enjoyment  Hence  the 
aottl-kiqgdoa  waa  called  bjtha  Welsh  tha  island  of  tppletf 
Tnftyr  Am^m,  aad  aomatiaiea  FsysMtrm  or  THygvtrim, 
Glass  Island,  a  name  which  identifies  it  with  the  Teutonic 
Glatbriy.  When  these  names  jnissed  into  other  language* 
untranslated,  so  that  their  meaning  became  obscured  or 
forgotten,  the  kingdom  of  thu  dead  was  localised  at  Glas- 
tonbury, the  Anglo-Saxon  Glattinga  burk.  There,  accord- 
ing to  Iwead,  Arthur  lies  buried,  but  another  popular 
tradition  has  it  that  he  was  carried  away  to  the  idand  of 
AvcUloH  by  his  sister  the  fairy  Morgana,  tho  Morg-ut  la  F<i« 
of  French  romance.  This  iforgana  is  the  Bfcuma,  "  iho 
fair  akinned  "  daughter  of  Morgait,  in  aeiu'ch  of  whom  Art, 
"thakoamaa,"  visits  i1»rra»riv«^aaalread|- mentioned, 
Wbaa  Jrt  nadiea  tha  land  of  Ptamka,  tba  lady  ba 
finds  is  CreJe,  "tho  ever  beautiful."  In  the  romance 
of  Ogier  le  Danoi$,  wheu  Ogier,  who  Morgue  la  Fat  deter- 
mines shall  be  her  lover,  arrives  at  the  pdaoe  of  Avallon, 
he  finds  there  boeidee  Morgana,  her  brother  King  Artbar, 
and  bar  brother  Auheron,  the  Oberon  of  lodiynmaaoe^  aad 
Mallabron,  a  sprite  of  the  sea.  A  curious  legend  in  the 
Velio m  mannscript  called  the  Book  of  Lismore  oonnecta 
Brendan  with  Crede.  According  to  iI.;h  ]  l  and  a  certain 
tribe  king  named  Dcimrchu^  whoee  wife's  name  waa  Crtde, 
«M  tnudonaad  flnvm^  Iba  eniaa  of  8t  Brmim  into  aq 
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otter.  Another  link  in  the  chain  which  '•onr.'^ets  a!!  thess 
legends  with  Oeltio  mjtboktgy  ia  the  mtroduction  of 
Brendan  into  the  curious  legend  of  the  irruption  of  Loch 
Neagh,  b«M*Ut  iriudt  Vmd  in  her  aaa-hooM  Liban, 
probably  flw  WM  »  Stoma,  and  tlMnlm  M  Mor- 
gatta,  wboao  lap4og  was  transformed  into  m  oMw  wllMl 
ahe  heraelf  became  a  salmon.  In  the  Christian  /auiMM* 
or  Wanilorings  tho  i)agan  scml-kingdom  was  simply  changed 
into  a  pImo  where  aools  were  to  await  the  final  resnrree- 
lioB.  11  ii  prribaUa,  however,  tliat  •  tradition  of  reul 
madedaat  MDoqg  tiw  toAy  and  iniiecewihle  ialanda  along 
the  wastera  eoeeli  «f  Tnkad  end  BeollBiid,  tad  on  tin 
occaa  it-'ielf,  nerved  aa  a  nuclcua  around  which  gathered 
and  fused  together  tho  pagan  and  Christiaa  notions  of  tho 
Idogdon  of  the  dead.  Tho  ifilandM  of  birds,  and  tbo  ivhalo 
eerrinf  as  an  island  (ia  the  Latin  St  Brendan  lattxmius, 
ia.,  Iridi  I'asBs'iiM,  fith-iaUod},  aqipo'^ 

The  FUa,  or  prophetio  TmooM,  are  merely  ft  difiecent 
tyjio  from  the  Immrami  or  Waaderiags  of  Ihe  eaine 
fundamoQtat  legends;  although  perfectly  pagan  in  their 
origin  tbo  better  known  oma  belong  to  Christian  times 
when  tho  Celtic  Soal-Kingdom,  and  the  Christian  story  of 
the  Day  of  Judgment,  and  the  Elyeiani  and  Tartami  Ot  tbe 
BoiBilie,es  depicted  by  Virgil  in  theabctlibookof  dw.inM»(f, 
which  berime  known  to  the  Tri/h  as  early  at  least  M  the  6th 
Centory,  were  fuaed  together.  Tho  visioDs  when  traru>lated 
into  litttin  passed  into  European  longuagee.  The  original 
Irieh  of  some  of  them  is  not  now  known;  perhaps  some  of 
than  wen  fiiat  mitten  in  Latin;  their  thoroughly  Irish 
character,  however,  end  tho  existence  in  Inah  omly  of  one 
of  the  most  perfect  of  them,  the  Tision  of  Adamndn, 
lead  to  tho  opposite  conclusion.  The  Wandering  of  St 
ficeodan,  the  Purgatory  of  St  Patrick,  and  the  YiiUOD 
of  Tundale  repreaeob  three  distinct  types  of  the  second 
■tieam  of  legends.  Tho  first  ia  the  way  of  gettinir  at  the 
aonl-kingdom  by  water,  the  seeond  hf  •  0»v«^  »d  we  third 
by  a/w  or  vision,  which  in  pagan  times  would  hare  formed 
part  of  the  FiUJecht  of  the  poet.  These  three  legends, 
which  aro  to  bo  found  in  every  Eurojx^an  languu^e  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  constitute  three'  out  of  the  five  main  sources 
of  the  plot  of  Dmlani  tfant  poem.^  The  effect  of  St 
Breadaa's  Voyage  open  geographical  diaooreif  doea  not 
come  within  our  scope,  imd  we  dttU  tharaforo  only  add 
til  it  hiH  island,  which  was  simply  the  Celtic  soul-klngdotn, 
uu,]m  found  on  mape  of  the  17th  centory,  and  was  the 
subiect  of  an  artiale  in  n  tranlj  tMwwn  SuMBMdrFortnfnl 
in  tiie  IStb. 

The  third  ewmttno  have  dmdytoadied  opon.  It  was 

forraed  by  tho  fusion  of  the  legends  of  ifr<,  son  of  Conn,  the 
ntjcromaucy  of  tho  Aft  SuU,  and  tho  legendary  history  of 
the  struggles  of  the  BritonM  nu  I  ^.lx  in  the  North  of 
England  and  the  Bouth  of  Scotland,  which  latter  legends 
supplied  heroes,  a  toponomy,  and  events.  To  this  stream 
Sowed  af  tarweidsy  we  baTie  poiated  oat,  the  Atoumcan 
tribntaiy  stream  of  the  Boond  TaUe,  and  flie  Ftorental 
stream  of  the  St  GraaL  The  effects  of  this  stream  of  legend, 
which  in  its  early  coarse  belongs  to  South  Wales,  on  the 
literatures  of  Europe  ia  too  well  known  to  reqnire  discus- 
eioa  here  farther  than  to  point  to  ite  threefold  action : — 
(l^nnohofdwroBiaatielltefBtareof  Emopemaybe  traced 
bact-directly  or  indirectly  to  those  legends  ;  (9)  they  helped 
SA  the  vehicle  of  that  element  we  call  chivalry,  which  the 
church  infused  into  them,  to  fashion  and  mould  tho  rude 
soldiers  of  feudal  times  into  ChrLetian  knights;  and  (3) 
they  oxp.iDdcd  the  imagination,  and  incited  the  minds  of 
nea  to  iaqairy  bejond  the  ooavoatioBal  notioae  of  things, 
and  thus  materially  aaatatad  In  creating  modern  aodety. 

*•  9m  VUlsri.  AnticKt  iff  tad*  t  tradiMtoM  tkt  Ubutmtt  la  DMm 

^^^^MBA^f^^  Plfl^^  l99Bn 


Btbliooraphy. — In  the  following  list  we  haToiadnded 

only  the  mora  important  works  bearing  more  or  loM 
directly  up-n  the.  buIijccIs  irL.i'.rd  of  in  tho  foregoing 
article.  Wii  have  been  conacqucntlj  obliged  to  exclude 
many  valuable  wofkl  on  tho  history  of  Celtic  peoples,  and 
espociallj  the  nnmeKms  and  inteneting  books  oo  Celtio 
antiquitiee.  Although  the  Keo-Draidie  herMy  may  be 
considered  to  be  now  fully  cxp!  o  d,  -we  har< ,  novortheleas, 
deemed  it  necessary  to  include  &  few  ol  the  principal 
works  of  the  upholders  of  that  singular  delniil»«b«eaaM«f 
the  historic  interest  which  they 


ro*!i:-»  n  .i!  a.  I  ToU.  Uv*l«.  1*^);  •oconil  ini  gTT»lly  ImjiioTtJ  »<1II1to.  BarUa, 
mi,  tt.  hf  fraC.  H.  ElMl.  MtbodriBf  aO  lb*  maadidlgBaoC  Ctfic  wbotanwUM 

dfTuMsdMinin^  ■mfc.PvFiwt  gllMtia>y«fwhnaiw. 

KalMHiM  rmoaamuiai  oadictwIaHa  la  Son  l>n»b«nmRiiBien  St»  Co4«i 
TndMniitm  IwImIm  Binnnilnnilt  nit*  dem  VIL-X.  /alirhaodart,  Wl«a,  1x48. 
Ftechte,  Prat)  Df  ^l^asl^  loriDS  nonil  locall  4*U'  UalM  IfufUtlitn,  Janoa, 
Wn.  aee«,  B»ron  d  n  i  kii.  i,  £tnni>c«nl«  OaololM,  PuK  IMS-lMl.  Dlrf- 
eabuh.  LoTMUi  Oncliiu  titrotaiM.  "^'^y^jg^.^y'^  Jj^l^ 

impulMM  «life  OMOMMBit  lM«Vfl«  la  U«  V««Wcfcind«  WStMftBsS  Sv 

OtrnMOtocliaa  SpraebcB,  J  toU..  FrtEkfnrt,  1^1  Fv..iir«c«  nf  Trrflrldwa. 
te  Spnchrondnaf  uf  Sw  0«W««>  4«r  Arn*  i  i  ri  i-  hcn.  tn:  M.wuch.n 
Sprmchen,  lie!r«ii»u«»«l«-n  t«i  A  Kaiii  una  A  Schleltba.  ;ai*,  1-4.  TWi 
prrlodlciU  ponUljM  \.h-  ir  it  I  i  r'TUn\  contrllmilOOi  ni*d*  to  CcUtc  phOolaar 
•lB««  it»  pabUalloa  e<  Uu  tzA  tUXMam  vt  t»mm'»  QriminMlf  Celtic*,  raob  M 
IkowsC  BMb  m«m,  tlMltltlTf.  Ona,  SMfea;  aalnciu,  LollMr,  PMd,  S*. 
mt  WUt»  ««MH*  MSMMMeaa  *0*1w*«  ttottan.*  ■>•««,  wlia  Ui*  wn^ 
Hob  orthoM  on  the  rrrli.  ^M!0  InswlMed  iete  EngU-h  (••'■'•lilc  Studlci  tnm 
tlx  O«rm»o  ot  Dr  Ilorminn  F.ttl,'  *c.if  WUlLara  K  ^  i  m:  I^Job  *  tJlB 
lnJrg^^   J9«).     Tli»  B«lll«««  bai  »•»  "U*  «i»  iJjWwS'U* 

(cl«lehon4«  8vfmehr<i««chaBS^  btna«(es>^         ^  *S^. 
TsiiiBM  (or  UTS  onetatea  *  ramarksU*  aitlclt  sb  Um  r«fMl  Maw  la  Wh  tf 
«ee  bas  alM  Saoa  foot  wrTioa  bj  eaainbBtln« 

 tasfatfta  aivacMIr  Irt*.  lo  «»•  <«h  ediuon  af 

Curtloi  i  Orrm4.8g«  <Ser  Orl«A1«<-h«i  EtjT»olo«l»  OMpnt,  XBTt),  aad  to  Pro- 
(mnr  nOL  t  work  on  GnrX  rropCT  NuOM  Tba  B«*a»  CahlQO*,  eomraeir.  c«4 
In  1*70  by  FTor.  H.  OtiAox.  Is  tiM  ooJ/  pwtodkalta  «»wpa  Wtmttt^<m»ti 
to        Kimllflc  rtodr  of  C«IU«,  P^i^'y'*  •'•J* 

Koraiia  «be  d**oM  UicinaatrM  to  tba  iatJ»H  14.  flcl<  W  Wtaa  Mr  * 
■knH,ll>IWM'aiMiet  JabtfsrUta,  UK«s  eaatf  LaMt  Ac 


OsMie 


J.  Baektr'*  vt^t, 


'  l>t* 


l«»d(tinHfhra  I'rtMTTwKi  Srr  Kfitlieliea  tftm^'  imbtl.hr<l  in  the  ii  ltd  <th 
o<  th«  BriulKo  mr  TM^^l^'.c^f8S«•  Sfiraebforerht  i,t  -  >").  >•  »• 
•ihiuxiTfi  taman-f  of  vhu  wm  kaewn  aboot  Oanllab  IsacrtiiCiau  uy  M  tlial 
tiTJi* ;  •«  «1jo  pmpwrt  in  uta  Bdtflca  (by  FIcM  aaS  Slafea*  anS  ia  Os  aswy 
Cciuqaa.  Ofm»  /i»»«r»**)i«*— T*a  mKi»«*Bgi  af  lha  B^ptl  MA  Mttmi 
<aalM  tte  inan  af  BWMp  Qimm,  Sr  Saaad  tartnta,  tba  Ula  Mr  K  R 
Briaa.  »ha  —  Owla  W»  tmm  ttmqtwk  Ibanatrw  wltb  tba  aabjact  la  IfalaaJ. 
Dr  Trrfiaen  tin  »!*»  wnWboted  •  p«p»  »  tho  inbJKt  t«  th»  Jo-mii!  of  tba 
Uajti  niMorici!  il.l  A -ThiroloticBl  Society  of  IroUnJ.  Tbo  .\rth«oUigla  C«m 
tirtsato  m»T  >m  amtaiuii  oe  ito  Wal*l>  tnwrtfiMeiu^  aaS  In  ooiUMCtloo  «Uii  Ibaic 
«•  oiar  tiwctaUr  Bcotkn  dia  nama  o(  Mr  i.  Rbr*. 

tutm~ra^-»mila  <tf  Maa.,  pobUabad  bj  tba  Sorit  HWl  AraStay.— 
UtdJUM-  M  ».CVAri;  a  ooUmUod  of  piocM  «if  proM  Trr^c  ta  the  Irtrii 
b««aafl%  eanpUc4  and  traaacffbad  aboot  \W  Dct.Un.  M70  ^Mor 
flrw.  th»  Sp«kle4  BfJk.  OlhcnrlM  .Ijltd  t«M.«-  Ji^«-,  iMM  £i»t»»f«,  tbo 
Grt»t  Btok  of  IXfi  !H!i.;Srt-,  t  co;i«^n  of  pl«,-co  In  Irtth  and  Latto  l.uui|jlM 
(mn  aBCtnit  mroa  abool  lha  doia  of  tba  lllh  caalwy,  fistOUi.  UIJ-ISTC 
Book  a(  I  ainiar,  ■  Mil  if  lbs  M  if  IM  •mSmx.  !■*  OM  IMM 
lapeMiory  of  p««aM  aB4  lataila  Iks  Mfe  lH«aM«  saw  la  (toMnrr  it  tmr 
OoQafo,  X>«bUiL 

lanjii^.  afe— O  DonoTui'a  Oraaimar  of  ihs  IrtiS  l*n«wr*i  Dnblta,  1S44. 
O'IMUt'o  lilob  Kn»»»li  Dkilatury.  miui  a  mpplaniant  bjf  Dr  O'Ooneraa, 
DuMbi,  1SS4.  8«<ik».  Dr  W!iJU«-.« ;  ln«h  01mm;  a  madtefal  Itidl  «■  IsMs 
SKlualMi*  wltb  axampta  axpUlaad  ia  Irtah.  tof*U)«r  *llb  tba  Urim  ol  OOSm 
and  Uia  Mkldla  Irtob  (Ha»Hb«aaB.  IraM  tba  Hww  nraalTtabOtoMa. 

Tie*— Com»*e  i.  O  Dt»tl«l'k  taS  S  OhMry  M  «•  OMW  tf  OfcivM.  Loadom 
last;  Connao'i  OIomiit.  trminlaled  aad  «»oo««Mm1  by  0  fHrnp^n  CnJoutlv  !''(* 
OctdoUea,  or  aotta  o«  th*  0»clic  ro»na»cr((i!i  prr.rnrc<l  at  l  urin.  Milan.  Bern, 
t  <-Til«i,  the  Konaiicrr  of  Si  Faul  laCartalhIa,  and  C*oibridtt.«rUb  olfbttayiaaa 
from  tho  Ub»r  HjTBnonmj.  and  tba  old  Irtah  BMM  ta  tba  Dock  of  Anoish,  ObI- 
caua.  >««•',  alM  a  nrlMd  adlUoo.  Kagurka  oa  tb*  Celtic  addltloaa  la  CarM*^ 
Oradi  ElyMlW,  wi  «a  MwClMl  —|il1liiMte»«r»'«  ConijwraliTa  Oiva. 
mar.  vttk  '  "  * 


  Calcotta,  Xtn.  Ml|i% 

CaTaL  C.i  Olo»»  Iflbanilcii  »»H>rrt  radirl*  Taarliwoala.  Lotrtl*  Par1i4<<nin. 
laWt  and  Rallqtila  Caltlcha— L  E  M».if>*-nrio  Irian Ji»o  Jl  .S.  finlln.  Torino  IRT? 
((hl»  pTM  lha  niarrtnal  no»M  la  O^mm  itom  tba  H  OaU  M&)     PT«t.  8.  L 
AaccU  la  bringing  oat  ttio  Iriib  Oloaaaa  at  MUaa. 
AtuioM,  *t— O'Coaoor'a  Raroa  BIbanitcanim  Scrtr<or*a  Talerea,  Lmdon, 

iaii.i«u.isM.4««lb  Asasm*«l»fiwr»ta««s««"»4'»«'«'««™»«ta«^ 
aiMlce|ilonm)iaa.brellw<«s.TMtb.lMHIa,  mi.  Cbttmlean  Seoeonua  i  a 
ebn»lcla  0<  Irlab  mSaln  fnmi  tho  wUrai  ttmfle  tfl  113»  kx>,  wtlti  a  fuppiixrcnl 
omlalnlas  tba  areata  (rom  1141  to  IIU'.  rdllrd,  wltb  a  lran«;atloa  by  w.  M 
nenn<«T,  L<:iid<in.  I'M.  Tha  Aanaia  e<  iUc*  till/  a  cbrociida  0<  lilab  aHalfl 
from  lOU  i  t.  to  law  »  fv  ,  edited,  erllb  a  mniriatlpa.  by  Banaaa^r.  ia*Wl« 
•(tba  Oantta  wltb  tbi  OaM,  vr,  tba  UraitoM  af  Lralaad  by  Ibe  tkaasi  I 
«M  a  kaertUiiBi  Ir  Or  TtM,  r 
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.  MMrti  A  ItolMlatM  aMMBl  af  BMrty  four  tmndrcd 
IfWi  vMUi^  eHBtnandnc  «Uk  tb*  Mrtteat  loeeanl  e(  IrWi  Hbtafj.  at  ewilMl 
4«va  le  Ik*  yvnr  or  Our  1^  ITMi  *Hk  tfwerlptiT*  catalociM  o(  Utilr  wtaat  ««rka, 

Dsttln.  18!XL  O'Connor,  Ker.  OiirtM,  D  P  ;  mt>ll0ttrs<«  111  Hovsnrin.  s  dt. 
•ctIV'Ovv  r&tAloKTic  ot  itui  mftntoACTlpti  In  the  Siova  Librmrj.  tTola,  pn4  &R  ki  r-'^  ^  i  < 
<•  voi.  U  iiw  Jaa(luun.  litlV,  TtM  TnawcUoni  at  th«  OaoUe  Snc  .ir  M 

tMbUn,  tcLI,  Dablla,  IM*.  eonUln  XMr*^  orllM  Umxn'^^:'  rrti>  ,  r  ■<  r.«  ( 
CNmA  vttb  a  traaalaUiM  by  O'nuwcuk  O'Cury,  Xaceoc  i  i^ctare*  as  Ut* 
MMKrtH  M*t«ri«l>gl  Awtnk  li<*  BMmt.  OvMia,  ML  0m  Mm  wmn 
m4  Cmmbb  af  a*  Aaalaal  liMi,  A  iartia  af  taaiiaa.  adlM  W.  IL 
SoUlwi.  r%.D^  1  TOIL,  Londmi.  I87S.  Bnxikc  V(a  C3iuk«U  i  Rallqataet  MA 
tmeoj,  couttHjic  of  BmvIic  Ponn*.  Odra,  E.le«:lri.  and  Smflit  tniuiuad  bila 
KnflUli  ^trm,  wltb  strte*.  Dublin,  irw  Htrdlmin,  Juntt.  Irtih  Mlattre!!)' 
or  Bardl<  Remslm  of  Irrltnd,  with  Enr>l>b  poctlcsl  tranalatUm*,  >  roU.  Lcnilon, 
lUL  (MasI*  Sodatf,  TnoMcUao*  ol,  «  DaMla,  ItM-lMI,  csatebdac 
mmOr  on  tta  Mm  jot  prtnM  of  Um  Oariaata  Cjrda.  OaUk  BoeMf,  ruUI- 
MIlMi  at«  Uctkar  mm  f-Ctart,  Tba  Book  e(  Blglua,  traaalatad  b]r  CDvaoraa, 
aaort  CMMknaHi  Iwwmi  1al^  IMMSi  MiirMi/if »  €riita  Sodatr, 
IMii  CM  KtaWli  Mw-nw  Mite  or  Jhgl  Imh^  li<hir  vttli  ika 
ffbetawrc  ifoiWha,  or  tha  OwrUhlp  of  JfaaMtna^  traaitat*!  t>r  lB4aiia  O'Cvrry, 
latk.  trUh  ArtluBOlacleal  Bodat/,  rablkatlon*  of Tracia  ndattnir  to  Inland, 
rol  1.  r«fn1alTTlnji  Tile  nrruh  of  Irclin-I,  Ujr  J^irircA^nrf,;,-^  SfmSttIt,  %  po«ni  of 
th«  10th  cmtory  :  Ctitti  MmjM  ni>i\  tht  IMtU*  of  .'/jj'i  /  iM,  w/r.  tr«r-»i»Uon 
by  O'Oenotaa  i  Arteaai  ot  iHa  TiUm*  aait  Caatotn*  at  ibe  DUtrtn  uf  Uf-M^mf, 
\  ffUtOf't  0aaoti7,  vttk  IraiuUUoa  aad  actaa  by  O'lNmoiaB, 
larihamaaaBaeaaUmaartliaDWTtctar  iiy/U(*rMk,  vttk  tt«Mto> 
Moa  sod  MCaa  br  (TDaoOTaa.  Tha  MlanaBaay  af  tta  MHiAiafcaiataCaaHaitity 
f  tUi  eoBUIaa  aa  aadaat  poan  auritaiad  to  8t  CatmwflUl  «1tk  a  Imulattoa 
Dr  Ol>tjnrsr»T!,  TrV*h  Ch»r1«t«,  Ac  ) ;  TTi*  trUh  fantoo  of  Ott  Hitlorta  BrltoitaBi 
ul  Ncnnlu  {ut  u  It  U  c&Ilcd  In  liith  MSS.  I<«tar  AtrfAiurA.  ttia  BrItltJi  Book), 
•dilatf,  •lU  a  traiMlttlrin  tnd  notri,  by  Rer.  tn  Todd,  and  an  talradurtlao  uid 
addlUoaal  aoCaa,  Vjr  U>e  noo.  AUcmon  HtrNirt.  Irtth  Aiduwloglaat  and  C«l:lc 
Monlaty  (poblloaUoBa  a(  Uia  Amalgaoalad  OoelaUaa)  t— Ubar  Hrnnoraia,  tha 
Pt*  dfy—  •>  tin  Aaell  Cfcufccl  Iwlil>^  rarta  l  aad  1,  adlladbyTodd; 
lite  «r  II  Ootaata  ty  AteawM,  MNk  AMal  af  II7,  aditad  b;  Raavaat  Thraa 
Prarmanu  of  AMcol  Irtoh  Anaala^  adilad,  irttb  tratuiaUoa  aad  Bota^  by 
O'EtaQoTaa ;  Tlia  Topo«npbkal  Poaoia  of  Sua  fflMhkafatk  aad  aiBa  »a  Maamk 
o'Hui'SSriK,  cdliad,  wlUi  iniMlaUoB  aad  aoaaa,  t>r  O'DoTiottci ;  Fitin  wt  XaemX 
m-BrmixK  ur  (Maadtf  of  ViUra  Salnta  o(  JrcLasd,  squall/  ■tjlcd  the 
■wnjmikir;  of  Doncfal,  with  a  traalUtkifi  hj  Dr  O'Donorui,  ud  nottt.  Ac ,  bjr 
DraTodd  aadRaaraa  Tba  Book  of  Fmuth  m  Itlih  &nil  EnrlUh,  oriclnKUr  '"nv- 
rlM  br  St  CaflMs  ArcbMahap,  Abbot,  aad  Foondar  of  rnmflk.  Mat  DanbaUy 

OTMteM  tirft>>>«llr.lHllNmUTK  Cldw^OMaat  n«,<w«aMM 

C»dK  af  fiaAaa  /laryaffl,  wlib  tnaaUlloB,  Mlaa,  *e,  DabHn,  Un.  Slokaih  Di 
WhlUan  /li  4<faMaaai,  VUon  af  diwtutdit  traa  tba  titoc  aa  h-PUrt,  «ttbaa 
Eadiab  tiamlsitw  init  no'.rt.  Calcalta.  Tbe  Atlamla.  ciynAuatA  mambafa 
Of  Um  Cat!i9:i:  Vntrmur  ol  Irtjaod.  4 Tola.  I    .  3  1.  caataliw foor 

«U|  tiaojlitiocia  bf  Frof.  O'Curry.  frocftillnci  of  Um  Roral  triab 
-litafe  HSa.  aetla^  rol.  I,.  Hart.  1.  (tba  otilr  part  pabUabad),  eontalaa 
«Wk  mmiatiaa*  br  Vr  O'Misa  Ci««a  aad  Pnt  OXooaay.  Tba 


eeminf  th«  AnglivNcrman  peHwl,  cncitah>i  *ai1«aa  Irlab  placaa,  artth  tmulatloot 
br  Mr  O'a  Cio«r.  St  I'ttT.^-k.  Life  ot,  br  M-  Cuaok)  with  AppcDOi  bj 
W.  M.  Hcdhclit  TcJd,  F.cT  J  IT  D  D.  r  gt  Patrick  Afiottfia  Of  Intaod.  A  MMBOir 
of  Mi  IKe  Mil  it.'wIor.  Dubl;  I-'  i  V.etrc*,  Rtr  Wni.,  D.D.I  Tha  CoMaaa  af 
Um  BriUaii  IiUoiU  aa  tbf  nifttLi  1&  HMory,  wtth  aa  AppaadU  of  arldancaih 
Ml  f Wilms  Itom  •n»9»MS ditto  trl«h  btton  Mm  Ccnqa<M; 
I  UftUmi  Mo<  ID  Iba  IniaMw  nto'  Itoaaxbew,  Unadan.  im 
OAauo— DlaUansrlnea  Scola-CoUlona,  A  Dtctleoarr  of  Ihlflldtllla^liri. 
eaanpacil  aad  paMlthad  and  or  tba  dlraetloa  of  tba  B1|tiUa4  loaMy  df  laailaiid. 
t  Tola,  Edisbertb  aad  Uirti-si.  A  0»e]lc  THnivrntry.  tn  two  parw,  to 

which  It  prafUad  a  at"  OaclLo  Ot»nim»r,  by  R.  A.  Armitiong.  Lcndnn,  lavi. 
MacAlplaa'a  Pronoiiadns  Oiaik-KntUih  Frj^lith  •^i.-t'DRBrT.  irlib  rudU 

naaia  of  Qaallo  Qramnar,  4tb  cd-.  9  ;m m .r i->;'  L'l  i)  Dojk  i>r 
Oftimoii  fiayat,  coomosly  etUad  JoJut  Knoi'a  t^iug;.  truulatcd  Into  Oadlc, 
lMr,AJ,lr     Jdka  OmiMKlM^af  tta  Ui%  aMMI,  wMt  1 

tf  Aa  Plata  «nd  Sc?ti^  Cdiabargb,  1M7.  Tha  Book  of  Ibo  Daas  at  Uamora,  a 
mtmUam  af  anclc.ii  GultaPoatrrfroaamaonacTlpleaOactloii  nadabrnr  JamM 

WOttsvT.  Dc*-)  cf  Ll«a  nff.  In  the  twglnnlng  of  tha  I«th  century,  cdllcd,  with 
»trt.n»I»tinr  nolc*.  bj  th«  Rev  Thumas  U'LourMui,  *nd  an  litrwJurtlon  and 
ad<114k^iil  mAm  iff  WilUam  K  Skaaie,  E^Unburj^,  l»67.  Campbell,  J  P  , 
P«p«lar  Talaa  of  tba  Waal  Hlcbtaadt  oaaOjr  ool.ecicJ.  wlib  a  traniUtlim,  4  tuIl, 
Kdtabamb.  Utiy-lBtl.    UiMkr  aa  /Mnat,  toL  L— Oaatta  lazli  Harale  Qaallc 

ttmunttimt. 


ft  the  docainaati  ^ttolad,  br  CarapbaD  of  Uay  t  prlratalr  prtalad,  XVtt. 

Hajrx. — KcUr,  Rcr.  J,  t  A  practtcal  Orainmar  of  tba  aadaat  Oaatle,  «r  laagnaca 
^  the  tale  ef  Uin,  wnilVf  aStri  Mank%  ^dlt«(!,  to|i<4ber  arlth  aa  laMIWtton, 
U/<  cf  D;  KrUy.  an  !  m  ttv  t>r  l^e^  W  0111,  lt;a  Uani  DIctlc-naifilB  iMfarU 
~SmkUfr  Mmtumagk  at  Baaria^i  adliad  bjr  iivi.  W.  GUI,  ISdd. 

Wtiam—lamfmof,  Ac— Joafrtt  Sdtin  Aaaod  Jir,  or  tha  aadaat  Wtidi 
Otaoaar,  whMii  *a>  aoaapOod  bjr  1070!  ooouaand  la  tba  Ulh  aaBtai7 
JM^jni^      ttoMMi^ftayad^  te  vMih  fla  adIaA  y       tM/ff  JBviMhiFdMtf^  at 

/aha  wmaata  Ab  Idta),  Uaadorarr,  UM,  Itoi  B«wUad,  Rot.  Tbemaat  A 
Orananr  af  tba  Walab  Laafwaca,  *d  ad.,  Loadon,  IMT.  A  McUaaarr  of  tha 
Walih  Langoife.  to  >>b:>-]i  u  prataad  a  Walab  Oninmar,  \fj  W.  Own  Pnfha,  t 
Tola^  '-1  r'  Ar.i  Txindnn,  IM7. 

AMir*;  ^awX  1m.  Ae^-OUdaa  da  liddlo  Bttlanala,  LMdoa,  UW.  Tha 
I  MMMai  aimaalr  Mlilbutad  10  Naoalat ;  ttom  a  MaBaaBlgl  iMrilr 


Oaon,  LondMi,  Iflft 


un.  RMofto  MiMalMik  liaMiti.  Aaila-Oaiilaah  aarlptatia  XV.t 
Codd.  MS&  <dll]  apart  Tboaua  Qala^  Osoa,  l«»L    Oba  Ina  ai«ela 
aaaitalai  OOda'a  W01I1.X  Moaamanta  BMorlca  flrttaanVia,  oa  Matartala  tor  tho 

nirtorrof  Britain  from  <be  earllea  partod  to  tha  and  of  tba  rcl(0  of  Klnir  Hcr'r 
■•  i:  ;  I  I.!  ri,/ M  N  1  ni-.u  Conqueat),  m»,  fol  Wrl»hi,  Tr -i.it,  I..  : 
(rapbla  BritaAolca  LUwrnrU— A  ogla  Baaoa  rartodt  Loadoa,  Ittl  (GiUaa,  Kao- 
Oottfrtad'a  VM  Ma 
■alaMaaf  and 

|fla,  AllwElaeha  Chroatk  la  daataalbar  Uabonetmnc  baraiutrsabaa  too  8aa> 
Mana  <A  Scbalt),  BaU^  im    9a.  Old  KacUab  ChroBtda^  adilad,  with  Ulaa- 

tral«d  noiaa.      S.  K.  RHca.  Loodoci,  Aiinaloa  Cambria!,  c^llad  tr  tho 

Rair,  Joba  WUllami  Ab  I:hcl.  Londcm,  \Wi  (Chronldn  and  Mcnnortala  tl  Orcat 
Jbltals  aad  Ira>uad>i  tbia  adlUoa  bringi  down  tba  Aaaaialo  IMti  tliat  In  tba 
Meaaaaala  Btatortea  aoly  to  lOMl  Brtd  1  TyvpaapiM,  orTiM  Chnmkte  1.^  U.c 
rHaetik  adUad  by  Iha  OaT.  John  WUUaoia  Ab  Ilkal,  Uadao^  IW),  (Otronlctn 
aad  WmmWi  iI  C      ~  . 

A.1L  I  Tha  Chrealda  tl  Ui*  Klai;*  of  Britain,  tran^atad  from  tha  Walab  eopx, 
attribalad  t«  fVAo^  coOatad  wtih  other  a>{ilaa  and  IUu>([atad  wtth  eoptooa 
nola^  to  vhlcb  ara  addad  orlgtcal  diaaartallona  <m  tha  toUnvlnf  aa^Jaeta,  tIk, 
00  tba  hlatorj  and  rplitia  attrlbulad  id  (iUdaa,  00  iha  au'.hoilljr  of  U.a  Brid,  an 
tba  ptimar;  popalatlaa  «(  Brttalo,  oa  Iba  lawa  of  Dtfawti  iitimf4,  aad  oa  tba 
Aadaol  Brtlbdi  Cbarch,  Loedoo,  ini.  4la  Aadaat  Lawa  ao*  InMUataa  et 
Waia^  with  aa  BagUab  tranMlattoa  at  Um  Walab  Uil,  by  Aaaarta  Obaa,  I  tal, 
ial,  Utii  thartiaaa  ti«  a4  iBStN^  WalHr,  fardlaaadi  Oaa  ANa  Vala« 
Bnia,  vm. 

Mertaim.~Tbt  VfrrrltB  AiTfc«tftt<<fff  (ilr)  of  Walta^  eoDaotad  oat  of  aadanl 
muoacTlpUi  Ixtidcn,  Tola  L  and  IL,  l>it>\\  tuL  UL  1807,  troi  now  taaa  la  00a 
ToL  roj-al  6to,  DooMgh.  IdSL  Skene,  WllUam  F. :  Tlia  Foor  Aortcnt  Bi-«5tt 
Walea,  oootalnlnit  tha  Cyiniic  poenia  attributed  to  the  TaMa  of  the  cer.- 
iny,  I  Tola,  Bdlabcrfb,  !•«&  VUIan)an|B4b  Tb.  Hafoait  da  la:  roboMi  daa 
M«*nNw«BVMMaKrMt%iaN.  MA,  A.  W.I  VMlidr «!•>««• 
aa<  IMte  «r  BriMia,  lantoi.  VUk  T  9»ttm,  a  raam  oa  tta  BalOa  af 
Cattraath.  by  Aaanila,  a  Walab  Baid  af  tba  \A  caatury.  with  aa  EacOak 
ttaaiUthm,  aad  amnaraaa  hlMrlcal  aad  tiltlcal  aanotatloni^  by  liar.  Jota 
WtnUmi  Ab  tlbrt.  IJardOTarjr,  U32.  XJ|w<n-cA  TtH.  Trlrija  of  the  CiimViaa 
Brttonai  Uvralc  KlfKlsa  aod  other  plecaa  In  Wriih,  wl;N  a  ll'CTal  lr»n«Jj:l.ja  hj 
Wllliain  Owen,  ita,  i;»J.  Si«T>h»iia,  Thomu  TT19  Utcrasara  of  tte  K/irry, 
being  a  crllk-al  eaaay  ra  tlia  Blatorjr  of  tlie  I.an^ag«  aad  LHaralvra  «f  Vralca, 
Ac,  Uaadorary,  lata,  lolo  Maoaaenpta,  a  MlacUoo  of  aadaat  Walab  ibmiw 
lapraaa  aaA  VMaafeMiha«allaeMMiM«»kr  aaliiaM«««<  wnuanik 
htm  Mafftmmt,  f  liiitaiaij .  Mil  IWaiaaM.  M— <  WHhiT"aa»»  t^MtmA 
atirdd  jnja  f^jiMs  ailMd  by  MaioA  Taltoalit  WlllUmt,  Sto.  Itn.  Lawla  <Hya 
Ootbl,  Feallaal  worfca  at,  la  Walab,  adltcd.wUh  notea.  Ac,  ty  ilicllaTa.  W.  DaTlat 
ar^  3.  Jonat,  Oaford,  IWT.  Joaoi^  Kbyai  ihr^uiiten  PtsrdJ  Cymmt  luvFhdan 
fodidov-grviriiJ  amm,  Anwytblc  IT71  (Poatry  of  tba  Uth  cn.unj).  II uw  Uortu  : 
£m  Cmrtaf,  9  toIa  lliBOk  Wraiham,  Isn  (Poaoia  of  Uta  WtiUb  CaviJiar  p<»at|. 
ETaiM^  Rot.  ETaa  s  Soma  •pedmana  of  tba  poatry  of  tba  aodent  Wdab  Barda 
Madalad  lata  taigltah,  with  Bstaa,Ao,L«odoa,irM.  TIm  PbyikUiiiaof  MyddTal. 


«f  UttM^  *S  mUMrt  H  tmt^  an 

Uaadorarr,  IMt  WnOaiDa,  Bar.  Robert,  N  A  ;  /r<rtr^''n  fymm,  a  Mographleal 
dictionary  af  amlaaM  Walabtaaa,  UaadtTi-rT,  16«I     iieea,  Her  W.  J.  1  Llvaa 

of  Iba  Cambre-BrltSab  Salnti  of  th<r  5th  and  Immedlatrly  m:crei-  i:ng  tenturlra 
Uaadorery,  IMl  Rcea  Ker.  lik-o.  HA.:  A3  Esjaycn  Ihe  Wcl.-l,  Sali.ti,  rrtho 
prImltlTa  ChjlaHaai^  nanally  conaidarad  to  bara  bean  tba  feaodera  of  cburcbaa 

Tiawaalidaa  of  tarn  CyiaiiwlBrtBa,  ar  Hattapalllaa  ChaibtlaB  laamaMaat 

doB,  Wn,  inS-IStl  ArducolosIa  CaisbroDatit  a  ioumal  which  worthily  aoa- 
talA*  tba  eaow  of  Cymrla  lUaralora  aad  anbaoloc7,  cominencad  Id  KiK . 

PrfM  TaSei  ani  Attf.uHan  K«Mii«r.— Tlr«  .tfiSfvr, j?ff>i  frnti;  th.?  /..'n*  CbrA 
0  Hir^it  and  ether  ancient  Wciih  niaiiuscrl^jta,  wUI:  au  tr.Fl'.r,!.  irmi^laliLTi  and 
Dotea.  t/jr  Lady  Charltitte  Uiir>!,3  Tola,  ixaadon,  ISItt'  V.lU  .i  «i  iir.i<,  VkuiMt.; 
Th  ncT»art  do  la;  L«  Romaiij  do  la  Tabta  Rondo  rl  lei  Cjiin^i  dc«  Anclr--, 
BratoOA  M  ad,,  Parta,  lIMOi  aad  Jfy^faa,  OB  L'CotbaaUiir  Malln,  auB  tU*- 
Mia,  ■aMRrN«t(itliiB«anc%M%UHl  aaaOlaita  (A.  Bakah)' t><e  Safan 
a«a  Hadia,  Hda,  UMi  As  Iimsp  as  *a  MaMca  tt  TradRioa  op^a 
tba  Uteralara  Of  Gcrmaay,  Praaea,  and  Bcaadliurla.  UandoTary,  IML 

.V/<>-/'>-ia«(kMt._WUlUaia,  Edward  (/«<«  JVerpaww^  Bardda^  UaiutoTcry,  1 
Dtrta,  RxiT.  Edwardi  Ccllle  Reararrhea  m  tha  Orlgla,  Tradltloni,  and 
Kuatfe  of  tho  Ancient  BiUoca,  Lo:idon,  l^i  M  cd,  1H7.  Tba  Mytho- 
\cn  and  lUtea  of  the  Itrlilth  Drulila  aacarUlaed  by  Vattonal  Docunaata,  wUb 
rtcr.arki  01:  andent  Briiiih  CdIdi,  Lon  Jon,  ISW.  Biltajiala  after  tba  Komanai 
bdac  aa  aUampt  to  Uluttrata  tba  ltcU(1aaa  and  PoJlHcal  BardutUaa  of  that 
H  Iba  tni  mi  aawiiaBiB  daatnlaa  (by  AtcaniM  Baitaq^  >  *ilb» 
IBM-IMt  Oydafa  CkiMliBaa,  by  Algawai  Bartart.  Laalaa, 
1841 

Coaitiaa  — Wllllania,  Hcv  R')t>crti  Lexicon  Cctnu-BrttaanlctUII,  Lilciioriary  of 
tbe  arrtent  Celtic  of  rornv,  ii!,  with  Syncitiyiru  '.n  Wclih,  Armoric,  Iriah,  OaaOc^ 
and  Manx.  Uandxer;,  19>:>?-&\  Stukra.  WhIUcr  :  A  CoralabOloaaaryi  Kola  aa 
EadlMlar't  t/aulUb  Ohwaan'  i  Tba  Aocoaattva  Piorai  Sa  tba  Brttlab  Lao(ua(a 
II7&  Konia,  Edwlai  Tha  Andanl  Oomlah  Drama,  1  Tola.  Oiford, 
Pmum  tfm  ArMb,  Tha  Paadoa  of  ear  Lord,  a  Hlddla  Conlah  Poaa^ 
UM  A  traaalaHas  aM  Mlt%  If  V.  IlilM^  aaittib  IMHt  amtmwm 
am,  7hm  OkaaHoB  tl  iha  WaiM,  a  Oarailib  MnMy.  ««taa.  irftk  tnaOUIma 
and  note*,  By  «ok>^  Polwhde;  Lanpuca,  Ularattua,  and  Utarary  Cbaraetan 
of  CumwaU,  with  a  Con>lah-£flcll<h  Vccabolory,  IbM-l 

Aavoaiu  ca  BimToa — L«  GonldrK:  DlrtltmnalTa  Bfeteo-rran^ali  at  Friricala- 
firPtoQ,  edited  by  the  Vlcomla  ITeraart  do  :a  VlUernarqurf,  J  tola.  4f.?.  Salr.l 
Brtaoe,  IMT-M.  Ttauda,  La  OdLi  DIcHoonalra  Franvala-Brateo,  Braat,  IMa, 
8<n  Ptmoaaaliaa  BaaMW^  LM^araaaa.  im    Blasaat,  L'Abbdt 

TIa  «»  MM  «»«•«•  Mil  Ba^ir  <• 
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knMaM  ulirtcanDMl  ts  tMa^  vtth  ta  latradaeHaa  hf  Um  AbM 
Wmrt.  laA  traariaMd  hj  ><•  OaaMac,  Parl^  MIT.    VlUraanprf,  la  VkomM 

n— fTttWnr  I  Druno  Br«toa  da  N'^j-ea  Ar<!,  •w  w>«  t\v&t  mi  !•  TUMIn 
ch<«  In  NttlOBi  C«)U<|iie*,  1  toI  »^>r,  I  n  n  uid  i>^r<ar-d<-ru,  CtiMU 

KiliiiliIrM  <•  to  BraticiMk  nciwaUi  at  pnUUt  arM  BS*  tndaoUen  txw/tim. 


Brciar>a.Sroii.Lectaat,IM»-imi  (SdhlaUTrryhliMttltBelAitkari  Mfa«trt 
Bmon,  «a  dcuJaara^HMM  liiin  i  lii  lii  iiili  ]iii>lll  <  pifnilll'Milmn 
taoloQ  pw  r.  M.  tOMl.  Ac,  qatapoU     Pnl*,  M«tL .  OmM  8l«laa^  iMMDBi 

•t  tisdolu  par  M  F.  I^cL  im.  Sra.  Qulmpcrl^  IBTa  SUko,  WbllloT  t  HUjillt. 
Drtton  Bocrx  edited,  with  «  triuiaUr-an  and  floHsrI*!  Indci,  CajLutla.  ISTC. 
«««n<Mi  ^MkM  ar  UmuUlm  Oraommtk,  l»  Ooalm  Dntoo,  M  CoBUi 

IM  (V.B.AI 


CEMENTS,  Bubatanoes  «mplq]red  to  mute  together  by 
fheir  Mlidification  from  %  uah  or  liqoid  state,  tod  witlioat 
mechanical  rivets,  things  of  the  same  or  of  different  kinds. 
Stonj  cements  may  bo  natnral,  as  the  lime  employed  for 
mortar,  and  the  so-called  Roman  cements  ;  or  thoy  may  bo 
artificial,  as  Portland  cement,  made  by  calciuiug  mixtures  of 
chalk  with  clay  or  river-mud  (ace  BtrtLDiMO,  toL  ir.  p. 
459)  Boman  contains  more  day  than  Portland  cement^ 
%nd  sets  more  rapidly.  A  good  artificial  water  cement  is 
obtained  hj  beating  for  aonw  Imnu*  to  ndum  a  niitOM 
of  S  parts  of  day  and  1  port  of  daked  Kma  Ij  neaaom 
Another  hydraalic  cement  may  be  nuido  by  mixing  powdered 
clay  and  oxide  of  iron  with  water.  A  Tery  hard  stone 
ccmont  is  prepared  from  20  parts  of  clean  nvor  sand,  '2  of 
lithorso,  I  of  qoicklime,  worked  into  a  paste  with  linsoed- 
cO.  nparfua  Bind  wffh  site  and  plaster  of  Faria  is 
mad  for  moalaad  onummU.  Kttmit  marble  cemmt  is 
plaster  of  Fatis  whfdi  iMa  been  steeped  in  strong  solution 

alum  or  .Hnlflmto  of  potash,  and  calcined  and  pround. 
It  is  slaked  with  ulum  solution  when  used,  in  MarUus 
etPtent,  pearl-ash  is  employed  as  well  as  alum.  Parian 
ctmaU  oontains  borax.  Sttenitic  eevtfut  is  a  mixture  of 
sdeiB«d  gjpnun,  sand,  and  hydraulic  lima.  A  cement  used 
for  cracks  io  boilM  in  ft  nixtUft  «<  dij  6  pvtB  tad  iron 
tUngs  I  port  wifli  liaseed-oIL  For  iteuihjolnta,  ox-Uood 
thickened  with  quicklime  is  employed.  The  iron'mtl 
cfment  consists  of  100  parts  of  iron  turnings,  with  1  part 
of  sal-animoni.^c ;  this  is  an  excellent  cement  for  iron- 
work. ¥oT  water-tight  joints,  equal  ports  of  white  and 
nd  bad  are  worked  into  a  paste  with  linseed-oiL  A 
Mrvioeable  packing  for  connecting  pipes,  making  joints, 
filling  eracin  in  retorts,  <ic.,  may  be  made  by  adding  to 
asbestos  powder  enough  of  liquid  Bilicate  of  sodn  to  form  r. 
thick  paste ;  the  composition  hardens  rapidly,  stands 
great  heat,  and  prevents  the  escape  of  acid  vapours. 
Cnnkn  ia  l^aaa  vessels  required  to  resist  heat  and 
mMnm-nmj  be  alopped  hjr  oowting  them  with  strips  of 
hoffn  or  bullock's  bladder,  wUdi  «•  aOnd  kf  of  a 
piste  of  csseine  dissolved  In  edd  aatoitted  eolatloii  of 
borax  ;  after  drjinp,  the  repaired  portions  aro  niado 
capable  of  withstanding  heat  by  an  outside  coating  of  a 
mixture  of  ooneentiated  iQlotin  of  aOieito  of  aodn  vitb 
plaster  of  Biria  or  qaidtlima 

A  atioBg  eement  for  ilaliMtor  tnd  marbl^  which  sots 
in  a  day,  may  be  prepared  by  mixing  13  ports  of  Portland 
cemcut,  8  of  fine  sand,  and  1  of  infttsori&I  earth,  and  making 
them  into  a  thick  paste  with  silicate  of  soda  ;  the  object 
to  be  cemented  need  not  be  heatod.  For  stone,  marble, 
and  earthenware  a  strong  cement,  insoluble  in  water,  can 
bo  BUido  aa  follows :  akiiiiined-iBilk  chesee  is  boiled  in 
water  tilt  of  s  gluey  oonaiBtaner,  wwilked,  IcBNded  voU  In 

cold  water,  and  incorporated  with  quicUillM;  tbe  00in< 
position  ia  wanutil  for  ujsc.  A  similar  cement  is  a  mixtors 
of  dried  frcah  curd  with  ^jjth  of  ita  weight  of  quicklime, 
and  a  little  camphor ;  it  u  made  into  a  paste  with  water 
when  employed.  A  cement  for  Derbjrdiire  spar  and  china, 
Afr,  is  mmpmi  of  7  porta  of  nria  and  1  of  wai^  with  a 
little  plaater  of  Pkria ;  a  enoll  qoaatitj  oalj  dwnld  be 
applied  to  the  surfaces  to  bo  united,  for,  as  a  general  mlo, 
the  thinner  the  atratum  of  a  cement,  the  mote  powerful  its 
tMtai.  QoUUimi  niMd  iritb  vUto  «C  ^  huOmti 


Canada  balsam,  and  thick  copal  or  mastic  Tarnish  are  alao 
losefttl  for  cementing  broken  china,  which  shonld  be 
wanned  before  their  appligation.  For  small  attides,  shdU 
lae  dtiaolved  in  spirita  of  wine  is  a  veij  coovenieot  cement 

Cc'inentn  such  as  marine  glue  are  mlThlfia  vl  ahoH  Im  and 
India-rubber,  or  of  their  solutions;. 

There  ore  various  cements  for  wood.  For  wooden 
cisterns  a  mixtora  ia  made  of  4  parta  of  linaeed  oa  boiled 
witb  lithaige,  anil  8  paita  of  BMlad  ^no ;  other  strong 
oaoMBta  lor  tba  wno  pnipoao  are  prepared  bj  softening 
gektine  fa  eold  water  and  dissolving  it  by  heat  in  linseed- 
oil,  or  by  mixing  glae  with  I  of  iU  weight  of  Venice 
turpentine.  Solution  of  shelHttC  in  ammonia  has  been 
proposed  by  Mono.  C.  M6ne  for  the  attachment  of 
caoutchouc  to  wood  and  meta1&  Mahogmf  ctment,  for 
filling  np  cracks  in  wood,  consists  of  4  parta  of  beeswax, 
1  of  Indian  red,  and  yellow-ochre  to  give  colour.  CvtM 
cement  is  made  of  equal  parts  of  brick-dust  and  melted 
resin,  and  is  used  for  fixing  knifo  lilades  in  their  hafts. 
A  cement  used  in  electrical  api>aratus  is  composed  of  4 
ports  by  weight  each  of  red  odire  and  btcswoz,  20  ports  of 
resin,  and  1  part  of  faster  of  Paris;  these  are  melted 
together  till  smooth.  For  covering  bottle-corks  a  mixture 
of  pitch,  briek-dpst,  and  reain  is  employed.  A  cheap 
cement,  sometimes  employed  to  fix  iron  rails  in  stone-work, 
is  melted  brimstone,  or  brimstone  and  brick-dust  Jap^ 
anese  cement,  for  uniting  surfaces  of  paper,  is  made  by 
mixing  rice-flonr  with  water  and  boiling  it.  Jewelleri 
anuHt  contains  3  ports  of  idnglass  made  soft  in  water,  and 
1  part  of  gum  ammoniacnm  ;  these  are  heated  together 
till  a  drop  of  the  nixtnra  stiffens  imnediatelj  on  cooling. 
Oold  and  sflver  chosets  keep  thdrwork  firm  by  means  of  a 
cement  of  pitch  and  resin,  a  little  IaIIow,  and  brick-dust  to 
thicken.  I'emporary  cement  for  lathe-work,  such  as  the 
pall-ihing  and  grinding  of  jewellery  and  optical  glasses,  is 
componsded  thus : — resin,  4  os.;  whitening  previously  made 
red-tot,  4  oa.;  wax,  ^  ox.  Mastic  alooe  is  much  employed 
for  cementing  and  mending  gems.  In  Tnjkqrt  jmnUMjr 
for  the  ornamentation  of  weapons  and  trinkela  ft  teeared 
by  a  comjxieition  thus  made  : — two  small  bits  of  gum 
galbanum  or  gum  ammoniacum  are  dissolved  by  trituration 
in  2  oz.  of  a  gluo  prepared  by  dieting  softened  isinglass 
in  apirits,  and  the  mixtnie  ia  incorporated  at  a  gentle 
heat  with  a  fldek  aleoholie  eolntion  of  a  little  gmn  martib 
Tlds  cement  is  kept  in  dosely-etopporad^iiali^wliicliaaat 
be  immersed  in  worm  water  when  tfio  eement  ia  to  bo 
lirjucfied  for  use. 

Jtm  fiilliiwinK  works  nuy  be  cotiiultwi  ;— "  On  Hydnolifl  LIms 
«Dil  Ccni'-j-.t  Stonf*,''  In  Kn«p[>'«  ChfrnJlry  applied  to  the  jtris  and 
Jlanu/aduret,  ToL  ii.,  p.  400,  tt  $u.  (1847);  iSumeU'i  RvdimenUiry 
TnatimtnUmu,  OnMntt,  to,,  VsalsrsaKiss  (1860) ;  Reid'i  Prae- 
Heal  Tnatim  «n  lit*  MamiJidmn  if  iMfanMt  Cmttd  (im) ; 
Coolay's  Ombmdim  afJ'MelUtt  AmMiv  dBisi  by  lWit,  m.  Ml 
-sn  (187S)  s  Qwfllfk  mteytlepmdia  ^ArMbikm,  edited  by  Fsp* 
worth,  {§  18«S<lMf..  2S31i,  2251a  et  $tq.  (1874). 

CEMETERY  (mn/iTn^ptoK,  from  km/Jm,  to  slsep),  lit*- 
rally  a  sleeping-plsco,  was  the  name  applied  by  the  early 
Christians  to  the  places  set  apart  for  the  burial  of  their 
dead.  These  were  genoally  extra4nnnl  and  anoonnaetld 
with  chnrchca,  tho  piaotiao  of  inlHBUBt  in  <katdM  or 
ehnidiTardi  befaf  nflkaowM  ii  tho  6nt  wntuNa  of  tho 
(Mian  on.  fti  t«n  ««wtotr  bi%  thmCon^  totn 
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ada, 

^  vUflh  hsvt  1«a  Mibllitalad  for  tho 

OTercrowded  elllBnl||lldt  cf  pcfolou  fuMm  bott  wliu 

and  roraL 

From  1840  to  1855,  attention        rcp<3at«dlj  called  to 
the  oondition  of  the  Loodoa  chnrchjraida  by  corraspondence 
in  the  preaa  and  hj  the  reporta of  Parliamentary  commitues, 
tfwfint  «f  vhidv  that  of  Mr  CWwiek,  upaifed  in 
Hm  vnlti  «ad«r  the  paYeaent  df  fba  cBQit&ea,  wd  tba 

Bmall  spaces  of  oppn  groiui.:!  Eurrourdfn^  them,  T>rrjrf3  lit-'^Trwly 
crainroed  with  r.:it!i:j°^  l;i  lu^nj  of  Ihb  bujjil;i^(.-i  iLe  tiji 
*"afl  f.0  laI)j;L(l  with  tbo  p'-oducU  of  com'.pl;oii  as.  to  bo  a 
direct  and  palpable  sooice  of  diaeaae  aad  death  to  thoee 
«bo  fn»queatMl  them.  In  lSb»  duttchyarda  cofEna  irare 
fUeaiUu  thon^kk^ffnm  until  tlii(f  «em  within 
n  few  feet  (or 'MBMliBM  •rcn  s  faw  inehea)  of  ^  mrfaea^ 
and  ihf.  \ertl  of  the  ground  waa  often  rai-od  to  that  of  the 
lower  windowa  of  the  church.  To  make  room  for  fresh 
intermenta  the  aextona  had  recoarse  to  the  snrreptitious 
«f  booM  and  pMrtntty-decayed  remaina,  and  in 
Hi*  «oatan1»  «f  gaen*  ««n  qmamatically 
tranafened  to  pita  a4jaoenk  to  tlia  aita^  tlie  ptve^iggezs 
appropriating  tne  coffin  platea,  handlea,  and  naila  to  be 
■old  aa  waate  met^l.  'li.'i  (biily  [lu^ors  of  thirty  years 
•go  contain  nnmeroua  records  of  acandaU  of  Uua  ki£d ; 
while  from  the  official  reporta  it  appeara  that  thtf  neigh- 
booiiiood  of  tiie  Aar«li|wdawM  ailing  wnhwHIiy,  the  air 
being  ^tfatad  by  gMMUomanitiowikian  OagraTea, 
and  the  water,  -wherever  it  waa  obtaioed  from  wella,  con- 
tAiruQE:  organic  matter,  the  source  of  which  could  not  be 
mistaken.  The  vaulta  of  m!itiy  of  the  London  clmrrlicH 
are  Still  cro  wded  with  coffina  dcpoeited  in  them  during  thu 
period  of  intra-mural  intermenta.    In  the  mil  tl  Bow 

iaat  Ugb,  evrarad  «ldk  fangt  tad  wjbweba.   ui  all  tte 

(rther  large  towna  the  evil  prevailed  in  a  greater  cr  Ic^ 
degree,  but  in  LMldoo,  OB  account  of  the  immense  popula- 
tii  n  And  the  consequent  mortality,  it  forced  itself  more 
readily  upon  public  attention,  and  after  more  than  one 
pailial  meoaure  of  relief  had  bean  p&ased  the  churchyards 
-were,  with  a  few  «9mptHMi%  fiaaUj  dcaad  by  the  Act  of 
1655,  and  the  cemetotiaa  wmA  now  occupy  a  large  extent 
of  grtar.d  to  the  north,  south,  east,  and  west,  became 
henceforth  the  burial  places  of  the  metropolia.  Several  of 
them  had  been  already  eetabliahed  by  private  enterprise 
before  the  peaaing  of  the  Burial  Act  of  1860  (Kenaal  Green 
Oaowtery  date*  from  18S2),  but  that  enactment  fonna  tiie 
epoch  from  which  the  general  dcTelopment  of  cemeteriea  in 
Qreot  Britain  end  Ireland  began.  Burial  within  the  limits 
of  cities  Bjul  f.r^'WiiR  j.".  [i;  w  H^ni'j't  eTen-v.-herti  fib.ollM.i  J, 
and  where  it  is  still  in  uae  it  is  surrounded  by  such 
■  mln  ft  practically  innocuoua.  At  a  large 
flf  mon^f  London  and  moat  of  onr  cbief 
ptvrindaleitiaa  and  towna  bat*  been  provided  wMiipadoaa 
and  well -situated  cemeteries,  which  are  under  the  supcrri- 
aioa  of  the  Local  iiurial  Boards  and  cf  the  inspectora 
appointed  by  Goremment,  and  anything  like  a  recu^ence 
to  the  acandalooa  state  of  things  which  existed  as  late  as 
twenty-fire  yeara  ago  ia  now  impossible. 

Bat  though  thera  naod  bo  no  fear  of  latwmmaiun  there 
Mif  ba  a  clutnge  in  a&ottierdireetion.  Our  ffeaaot  ayatem 
of  ^Tiria!  hM  l;een  mado  the  gubjcct  of  very  severe 
strictures  on  the  p&.-t  of  bir  Uenry  Thompson  and  others, 
and  it  baa  been  proposed  that  we  should  .ibandon  inhuma- 
tion altogether  and  return  to  the  anfilent  mactioa  of 
aiawalUin.  We  shall  not  discuas  this  pnfOMi  MM^  aa  tiia 
Impaitanaa  of  tbe  aabjaet  aa^airaa  a  aapante  treatment, 
bot  wo  nraat  briaflj  refer  to  the  eritieiama  'upon  our 
cemeteries  to  which  it  gave  rise.  The  practice  ut  burial 
baa  been  rtrj  ablj  defended  b^  Mr  iioUaiid,  M,IUC.S., 


who  aa  Medical  Inapaetor  of  Borlala  foe  England  and 
Walea  baa  perhaps  a  fnalor  ptaetJoal  kDovW^ia  «f  tba 
■nlyeok  than  any  other  man  liting,  and  on  the  aame  side 
were  found  Dr  Richardson  and  Mr  Seymour  Hadcn,  who 
prop  )^t  J,  however,  some  important  modifications  of  the 
system  wilh  a  view  to  ita  imptorement  Amongst  the  objeo- 
tions  urgMl  ifrinil  flw  piaaaat  fiaetica,  it  ia  alleged  that 
in  tbrat  wajt  oar  "ipr*™"  are  a  aonroe  of  danger  to  tba 
bealA  of  tba  GTin^  fit.  (1)  by  the  gases  rising  from 
the  Bnrfafo  cf  the  ^ril  C3i:sing  air-pollution  ;  f2)  by  their 
di^rtAf^d  liit.'uuuuiay  i^yxjous  matter  into  wella  used  for 
drinking  purposes  ;  (3)  by  the  posaiLility  that  the  re- 
opening of  ground  in  which  persons  who  have  died  of  an 
tnfiolunu  dintmnft  are  interred  might  sometimea  be  the 
of  xrandndBg  an  afidaaiOi  JSow  there  ia  really 
lanea  m  anppoct  of  tnoaa  aarionaallegatioitt ;  on  tba 
contrary  there  ia  much  concurrent  tostimony  which  tends 
to  completely  diseredit  them.  Of  countc  it  is  not  for  a 
moment  contended  that  cemeteries  rc;i  .  ;o  t  1  >c  mismanaged 
so  aa  to  become  a  aouroe  of  danger.  But  this  is  beside 
and  bqNDod  the  queation,  for  in  a  matter  of  thia  kind  we 
cannot  argue  from  individual  caaea  of  abnaa  a^aiaat  tha 
general  use,  and  under  the  eziating  system  of  impaction 
and  superintendence,  with  local  authorifu  s  every  district 
specially  charged  with  the  cue  of  the  public  health,  it  ia 
difficult  to  aee  bow  any  dangeroua  case  of  mismanagement 
could  be  allowed  to  darelop  itaalf  without  becoming  tha 
aabjeet  of  fmniadiata  invaatigiition  and  reform.  Only 
very  oadinary  precautiona  are  required  to  rendvnOHMlaiy 
perfectly  safe.  "If,"  aaya  Mr  Holland,  "no  nun*  dead 
be  buried  in  the  a<^  than  the  free  oxygon  coutained  in 
rain  and  dew  carried  through  it  will  deoonipoaer  and  if 
such  soil  be  left  undisturbed  until  the  proceaa  of  decay 
ia  oqMplata^t  nd  i^aaia  aliaoat  aartain  to  be  tbecaaa^ 
tba  1M  of  aoeh  grannd  far  burkl  ba  AKontinaed  at 
latest  when  it  becomes  full  of  the  remains  that  do  not 
decay,  and  probably  loug  before,  euch  placea  will  bo 
neither  harmful  while  they  are  used  for  burial,  nor  any- 
thing but  beneficial  when  aoch  uae  of  them  ia  diacontinned, 
as  then  th^  will  become  large  decorative  gardens  or 
amaU  parka— ceaarvoiia  «(  ftaah  ait.'  With  xegud  to 
the  aDeged  peril  from  air-poDntioa,  it  nay  be  replied  that 
there  can  be  no  danger  'onj-;  ai  the  duad  are  laid  in 
a  sufficient  space  of  pro]i€rijr  ^.luult.d  gtuuud,  and.  at  a 
moderate  distance  from  any  considerable  number  of  houses, 
and  for  thia  purpose  a  mile  ia  quite  su&cient  The  gases 
OTolTed  are  to  a  great  extent  abaorbed  by  the  vegeuble 
piodoca  of  the  »^  and  what  little  doaa  Altar  iqpwaida 
and  eacape  from  tiha  aarftea  of  the  ground  eannot  aeeanmi- 
Jiit!!  to  any  pernicious  extent,  and  must  nccc«aari]y  be 
dispersed  and  diluted  in  the  air.  \Mio  ever  perceives  any 
unpleaaant  odour  in  a  well-kept  cemetery  I  zet  if  danger 
ware  piaaant  tha  aanaa  of  amell  would  give  nnmiatakahla 
vanunc  of  ft.  Ai  lo  tha  qnaition  of  water-poUntiau, 
eepecialcare  ia  alwaya  taken  to  atudy  the  drainage  of  our 
cemeteriea  with  reference  to  the  neighbouring  oourcca  of 
water  supply.  EbiiUo'.y  eurfaca  wella  near  a  cemetery  are 
open  to  suspidon,  as  the  water  may  be  tainted  by  organic 
matter  filtering  through  the  soil,  but  suspected  wella  can 
ba  alaaed  hf  tha  aattioritia4»  and  it  must  be  ramambtiad 
that  ahaUoir  valla  an  naaify  alwaya  dangerona  wbatbar 
they  are  near  cemeteriM  or  not  l^icri  v.  ,_\]3  are  aln-.cst 
invariably  safe  oven  near  a  cemoterj-,  and  m  moat  placoa 
the  water  is  brought  from  a  distance  in  maina  in  auch  a 
waj  that  poUntion  frcnu  cemeteriea  ia  impossible.  As  to 
dw  dauar  of  iniaatioh,  it  it  exiated  anywhere,  aaaoradlj 
wa  ahoaU  Inn  aona  (laatiflalfTidnaaof  ftiran  tha  giaat 
cemeteriea  of  tha  metropolia.  Tat  then  ia  not  a  partido 
of  such  evidence  forthcoming.  On  the  «>ntrar7,  it  is  now 
Tot^  ^enerall^  oonceded  tbi^  tbera  need  be  little  if  ai^ 
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imt  «f  iafMtioB  fraa  a  dasd  bodj.  UodMrtakon  tnd 
Ibdr  •mMm^I  iriw  tootiamSIf  tft  work  ftmoni;  the 
ditid  AM  DOtoriowlj  frno  from  contae;^r)n.s  di.'!ea»e,  and,  a 
fortiori,  Uiare  tao  M  uu  duiigur  once  the  body  it  l&id  in 
the  oarth.  It  in  uulj  in  vary  excfiptional  CMea  that  it  can 
be  dUturbed  until  many  years  bava  elapsed,  aad  then  all 
cattM  fat  apprehenaioo  ii  gone.  Maaj  of  the  plague-pita 
tft  IIm  LoodoD  chnnliTuaB  batr*  bean  tmpmrna  im  plaoM 
Vliera  the  plague^trl^en  dead  <mM  it/  pOaA  fit  ujrert, 
nnd  B.carce)y  any  human  remaiiu  hkt%  Men  found,  nnd 
these  in  such  a  condition  that  it  would  be  impooeible  to 
imagiae  anj  infection  or  ooDtagkm  from  them. 

Tm  ebaogea  in  oar  auuktrr  Qitam  vbich  bave  be«n 
Mggartad  bj  Mr  Beynnr  BUUn  lai  olhm  bave  all  tha 
one  oommon  object  of  increaaing  tha  aeonritj  of  safety  to 
the  public  health,  by  facilitating  and  rendering  perfect  the 
decay  of  the  buried  dead,  and  it  i«  proposoii  to  accomplish 
thia  leaa  by  the  use  of  any  direct  agency  for  accelerating 
4lw  IMlvnl  prooeaa,  than  by  remoTing  the  obetaclea  that 
■M  ift  fimmk  pkoad  in  iti  waj.  Mr  Bajmonr  Haden 
Idb  w  tint  •  ipeD-Btd*  noodan  Mfla  ia  practically 
fndMtroctiblo,  and  thocsh  it  cannot  prevent  decomposition, 
jak  ik  arrestR  it,  and  ke«pg  the  process  Jong  incomplete, 
•onaidoraLIy  increasing  the  aggregate  of  decaying 
•t  any  one  time  present  in  a  cemetery,  and  JmTent- 
of  "  earth  to  earth."  Aa  a  remedy  be  pro- 
ibovU  VM  wiokK  iprffifi^  of  pnwot 
ahapa,  attde  of  nUto  or  Mbui  (M  mrvMBiihed)  oeieni, 
with,  largo  open  meshea.  The  contents  of  such  a  receptacle 
oould  be  concealed  during  the  funeral  by  a  graceful  coToring 
of  fenu  and  flowen,  and  in  caaea  of  infoctioua  diaeaae,  or 
wbera  dMompoaition  might  commeaoe  iaunadintaly  after 
dMriih,  du  eoffln  could  be  made  doobl*  vitb  a  WftM  of 
two  flv  three  indiaa  boween  the  ianar  and  ooter  boakat  to 
b*  inied  with  chareoal  or  aone  oOier  dirinfaetant  Modela 
of  r.nch  cofBns  were  exhibited  by  Mr  Seymaur  Haden  at 
Btafford  Uoiue,  London,  the  town  residence  of  the  duke 
of  SoyMriNld  in  Jane  1875,  and  there  ia  no  doubt  that  if 
tktj  mn  fHMnUj  amnlojad,  the  natural  piooaai  of  dMtf 
in  oar  eaoialariaa  noald  lako  plaea  ia  •  mj  tiiot  waua 

leave  even  less  room  than  at  pn\scnt  for  any  evil  resulting 
from  caroleaaneas  or  mismanagement  on  the  pert  of  the 
authorities  charged  with  their  superintendence,  and  the 
namber  of  bodies  actually  decaying  in  any  given  cemetery 
VOldd  be  comparatiTely  few,  ao  sardy  and  effectually  would 
flMpwBa«bacoindatodinagwa>in^ioiter<<eMaa^  The 
aboadoBinant  «l  wo  jnMet  of  borial  in  rwdli,  brfck 
gru'vee,  and  catacomba,  such  as  those  which  are  to  be  seen 
in  many  of  the  London  oemeteries,  ia  of  counw  a  corollary 
of  thia  propoaal;  and  whether  Mr  Seymour  Iladt  n's  plan 
to  idpptad  or  aot,  H  ia  qoite  aertain  that  our  cemeteriea 
irooU  ba  aroillj  improred  bj  no  mora  briek  fcnvea  being 
nado  in  mm,  and  .b7  the  open  oataoombs  Ming  doaad 
whererer  thejr  aziat  Sooh  placea  are  rtaj  dilBenlt  to 
ventilate,  and  BMt  frtqaootltr  ^  ^  MOMt  «t  BOlHtiODa 
exhalationa. 

other  propoaala  which  have  been  made  it  baa 
\  that  when  a  food  natoiml  aufl  oontaining 
Bol  aodak  tto  alio  of  tfia  prapoaod  oomeloiy 

bo  excavated  to  the  depth  of  about  12  feet,  and  then 
Sllad  up  with  an  artificial  soil  ccimposed  of  carbon,  lime, 
and  land.  The  existence  of  carbon  in  the  soil  would 
BOnovo  any  danger  of  water  pollution  through  filtration 
tent  Ao  ooatotaiT,  while  the  limo  woold  tend  to  accelerate 
ttw  mohtloa  oi  tbo  doeajiog  aiatter  into  ita  ori|iBal 
olameate  TUati  Dr  Bfdsrdaon^  nroposal,  and  ho  tarAor 
adds  that  the  cemetery  should  be  planted  with  quirk  grow- 
ing ahraba  and  ornamental  grassea,  the  troi  n  bring  onifined 
to  an  encircling  belt  of  wood,  and  a  i^orinH  of  womorial 
tabloto  in  oa  o^jMoat  odiloo  b«ing  mbetitated  for  tomb- 


OMBMta.  HefoithOTpoiatooatthatwitkoaah 
a  aattod  tto  oanatory  mif^t  bo  movatad  aftor  a  oartaia 

number  of  years  by  mibetituting  freshly-preparod  Boil  for  tho 
old.  Bui  there  doe«  not  Seem  to  be  any  advpntag*  in  thiai 
There  tnimt  always  be  open  space*  in  and  around  our  cities 
for  the  aafce  oi  freah  air,  and  aoemataty  in  which  intarmenta 
have  eeaaed  for  acme  yeara,  and  in  which  the  ornamental 
plantationa  wer*  kept  in  good  otitH,  Hvald  ferm  a  oaaflal 
{Murk  Or  garden,  tn  thO  diapoaal  of  <Ntf  dail  feeling  moot 
always  be  allowed  to  be  a  conaidemble  fact^>r  in  the 
arguments  for  the  adoption  of  any  given  plan,  and  it 
appears  that  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  there  would 
be  an  anoamt  of  dialiko  to  aaj  niethod  wluch  did  not 
oaiigB  to  oar  ted  oooMttiag  Uho  a  looHag  plaoa  of 
interment  Thia  feeling  do«a  not  by  any  meana  adat  in 
aome  of  the  oonntriea  of  the  Continent.  In  one  of  tlio 
cemeteriaa  of  Naples  numerooB  buriids  take  place  in  a  seriea 
of  366  pita.  One  pit  u  opened  each  day,  the  dead  are  laid 
in  it,  and  it  ia  filled  with  an  earth  eootaining  a  lam 
qnaalHr  «f  lima,  A  yow  ofltr  tho  (it  ia  nopened,  tho 
eortfa  Mtb  Hi  «eBl«it%  bow  olnoal  oaMiolj  doeayod,  k 
removed,  frenh  earth  is  placed  in  llittaid|f  Mid  thoptt  it 
again  ready  for  new  interments. 

The  chief  ccmeterioe  of  London  are  Keoaal  Groaft 
Cemetery  on  the  Harrow  Boad,  about  2}  aaika  fnaa 
Paddington,  which  haa  an  area  of  18  acrea  aad  alnadjf 
oontaiao  tho  nauiao  of  f  (LOW  daad;  BidWila  Oemeteiy, 
wbieh  ooenpiao  a  oooridanHO  porttoa  of  tto  ilepe  of  High- 
gate  Hill,  and  oommaada  one  of  the  bent  views  of  London ; 
the  cemetery  at  Abney  Park  (once  the  residence  of  Dr 
Watte),  whieh  ia  adorned  with  very  fine  plantations  of  old 
growth;  tho  Norwood  aad  Nrahaadoomotorioa  to  tha  aouth 
of  loodon;  tho  Wort  Loodoa  Onotaiy  at  Bnanptoa ;  tho 
oemeteiiea  at  Ilfoid  aad  Laytonatoao  ia  Biaaz ;  tho  Vkikiiia 
Cemetery  and  the  Tower  Hamleta  Cemeteiy  in  Eaat  Loadoa ; 
and  at  a  Btlll  greater  distance,  and  generally  acceaaible 
only  by  ntilvay,  the  great  cemetery  at  Wokingnear  Goikl- 
iM  ia  Bamtf,  and  tiie  oamateiy  at  Oolncj  Hatdi.  Tho 
gnaid  pliB  of  aU  thaoo  oaoMtariot  ii  tho  n«ka  poik 
widi  brand  potho  otthar  Ud  ool  fa  oamd  Raoo  oa  ot 
Konrol  Green  and  Higfagata,  or  eroaaing  each  at  right 
angles  as  in  the  eoao  of  the  Weet  London  Oemeteiy.  The 
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fm.  livWaat  loote  Onnetery,  BRstDpton. 

apacee,  and  trees  and  ahmba  an  planted  in  the  interralo 

between  them.  The  bnOdingi  oonaiat  ot  a  cnratoi^ 
residence  and  one  or  more  cha{)els,  and  usually  there  ia 
alao  a  range  of  oataoomba,  massive  structures  containing  in 
thdr  corr^ora  raoeaaeo  for  the  reception  of  coffins,  generally 
chioad  only  by  aa  ilOB  noting  Tho  provineial  ( 
hi  dio  nam  featnrea  of  thafa'  oi 


of  the  raotropolia.    One  of  the  most  remarkablo  Ii  fli 

Jamea's  Cemetery  at  Liverpool,  which  occupies  a  deaafisd 
quarry.    The  face  of  the  eantern  Bide  of  tho  quarry  is 

troTonod  by  aaooading  gtadienta  off  which  €>pon  eataoombo 
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Amed  in  tb»  living  rock,—*  ■oft  MnditoiM ;  llie  ground 
Mmrli  flMlldiritli  tnai,  unongst  wfaidd  •tend  hnndrwlB 
of  gnreKtoam,  Th*  mnia  ^tproneli  on  ilia  north  Ma  i» 
throogh  A  tunnel,  nfMrre  wUeb,  on  a  pfojeeting  rock,  itanda 

the  cemetery  chapel,  built  in  the  form  of  a  «mall  Doric 
teaipl*  with  tetna^b  nortiooM.  Ita  aitoation,  though 
^ftrj  pietoreaqoe^  it  ta  wjaoUcuaMe  one^  for  nO  oetnetery 
ahonld  ever  be  oonatmcted  in  a  deep  bollow.  Manj  of 
th*  dtiea  of  America  poesess  Terj  fine  cemeteriec  One  of 
th«  largest  ia  that  of  Mount  Anbcm  near  Boeton,  which 
eeenpiM  vpvwdi  of  110  msw  of  nndnlating  Booad  on 
•h»b^<fl3»0hMlei]llv«.  BiifBnMd  Mtef  u  dd 
and  well-woodcd  estate,  and  eonsequoDtly,  unlOce  most 
modern  cemeteries,  its  plantations  consist  of  krge  well- 
grown  trees. 

The  chief  oemeterydBukkt^of  HtikGhaiM^te 
prototype  of  the  gardas  mauMm  of  WMoti  BBTopft  II 

takes  its  name  from  the  celebrated  confeasorof  Louis  XIV., 
to  whom  as  rector  of  the  J&Auits  of  Pari*  ife  oaea  balongod. 
It  was  laid  out  as  a  cemetery  in  1804.    H  ]Mw  an  area  of 
about  200  aerea,  and  coofaina  16,000  momnMBta,  inelnding 
thoaa  of  an  the  great         of  T^OM  of  the  present 
century — manihala,   generals,    xniniBter?,   poets,  painters, 
men  ol  acience  and  letters,  actors,  and  maaloiaoa.  Twice 
Ih*  — alaij  and  tha  mS^tenA  he^U  liM*  boM  Aa  aoana 
of  a  deaperate  struggle;  b  1814  they  were  stormed  by  a 
Rnaaian  column  during  the  attack  on  Paris  by  the  allioa, 
and  in  1?71  the  Cummuniata  made  their  last  stand  among 
tha  tomba  of  Fkca  la  Chaise;  900  of  tbam  (aU  in  the 
>  of  fta  aamatai  j  or  ware  Aot  thaw  aftar  ila  mpimt9, 
100  of  them  were  bnried  in  quicklime  in  one  huge 
gntfO^  and  700  in  another.    There  are  other  cemeteries  at 
Moot  Parassse  and  Montmartra,  heaidea  the  minor  bnrying- 
mudi  at  Aatanfl,  BaHgnollwb  fmj,  La  YillatA,  4a. 
u  eoaaaqpuiifla  of  all  thaiaoaMlMte  Mng  sore  or  laa 
crowded,  a  great  cemetery  wia  bid  out  in  1874  on  the 
plajean  of         sor  Oiae,  16  uHh  to  the  north  of  Paris, 
with  which  it  is  connected  \f  ft  lailwaj  line.    It  includes 
within  ita  circuit  fully  two  tqnara  ndlea  of  groond.  Hie 
French  cemetery  system  ^UfTei*  in  many  respecta  from  the 
English.    Every  city  and  town  is  requires!  1>y  law  to  provide 
a  burial-ground  beyond  its  barriers,  properly  laid  out  and 
plaalod,  and  altoated  if  possible  on  a  ring  gmnd.  Each 
uterment  must  take  place  in  a  separate  graTe.  This, 
howerer,  does  not  apply  to  Paris,  whore  toe  dead  are 
buried,  forty  or  fifty  at  a  time,  in  the  /oitet  communei,  the 
poor  betag  intoned  sratnitoualjr,  and  a  ehaige  of  20  f ranoa 
boteg  medie  In  all  oHiar  caM   Hm  Jbm  la  flOed  and  laH 
undii-t  irlenl  for  fire  years,  then  all  crosses  and  other 
memonaU  aro  remoTed,  the  level  of  the  sround  is  raised  4 
or  6  feet  by  fresh  aarth  and  intarmnli  DogiB  agaia.  For 
a  foe  of  60  fnooa  a  mumtiom  <«aipowiiwi  lor  tan  |oaia  eaa 
ba  otttaiaed,  Imt  wbere  il  ia  deairad  to  onct  a  pemaiMBt 
monumetit  the  ground  must  be  bought  by  the  executors  of 
the  deceased.    In  Paris  the  undertakers'  trade  is  the  mono- 
poly of  a  eompaoy,  the  SoeiiU  dtt  pompe*  /unibret,  which 
m  latnm  for  iti  priiil^pa  ia  nqviiad  to  gtva  a  Iraa  burial 
to  tiia  poor. 

The  L'-ichnthnihn-,  or  (lead-htnises,  of  FranVfort  and 
Munich  form  a  remarkable  feature  of  the  cemeteries  of  tbeoe 
oftiaa.  Thaoljaotoftbairfoniidanvaatvofdd,— <l}toob- 
Tiate  cTcn  the  remoteat  daagor  irf  premature  interment,  and 
(2)  to  offer  a  reapectaUa  place  for  the  reception  of  the  dead, 
in  order  to  remove  the  corjwe  from  the  confintd  dwelling?!  of 
tha  aonriroiai  At  Frankfort  the  dea<l-house  (fig.  2)  occu- 
pka  ooa  «C  tba  wingi  of  the  pmylsBoan.  whk»  forma  the 
main  entrance  to  the  cemetery.  It  consists  of  the  warder's 
room  B,  where  an  attendant  is  always  on  duty,  on  each  side 
of  which  there  are  five  rooms  A,  A,  well  ventilated,  kept  at 
I  tampafatore^  aod  each  jworidad  with  »  bior  on  vbicb 


a  eorpaa  can  be  laid.    On  one  ol  the  fingers  is  placed 
b^  •  1^  aord  vilfc  ft  bdl  whieh ' 


Itaaktet  Osmtsry. 


in  the  warder's  room.  The  use  of  the  deed-honse  is 
voluntary.  The  bodiea  deposited  there  aro  inK!>octed  at 
regular  intervals  by  a  medical  officer,  and  the  warder  is 
alwi^  on  tba  wateb  for  the  ringii^  of  the  wamij^  beU. 
Ona  Torlval^  tiha*  of  a  dMd,  baa  lokoB  place  at  Aankfinl 
The  LeichenhaoH  of  Munich  ia  situated  in  the  southern 
cemetery  outside  the  Bendling  Gate.  At  one  end  of  the 
cemetery  there  is  a  aemi'iueakr  building  with  an  open 
mtAnnnmAm  jn  ttoBlk  and  ft  pn^aotioB  bohiiid,  which  ooDtaina 
tbiae  lafgaioona  for  tba  neoptioB  cftiie  dead.  Atbo^ 
Frankfort  and  Munich  great  care  is  taken  that  the  attend- 
ants receive  the  dead  confided  to  them  with  respect,  and 
no  intennaat  ia  permitted  untfl  tba  firat  aigna  ol  deoom* 
poaition  appear ;  tha  tektivaa  then  aaaemUe  in  one  of  tha 
halla  adjoining  the  Laichanbaua,  and  the  funeral  takea 
place.  In  any  case  there  is,  with  ordinary  care,  little  fear 
of '  premature  interment,  but  in  another  way  such  plaoea  of 
depoait  for  the  deed  are  of  great  use  in  large  towns,  as  they 
prevent  the  evil  effects  whi.-h  result  from  the  prolonged 
retention  of  the  dead  among  the  living.  Uortuariaa  for 
this  purpoea  are  now  aatabUihad  many  phwa  to 
KiMdawd 

(3f  the  eameterfaa  affll  in  one  in  Southern  Europe  the 

catacombs  of  Sicily  aro  tho  niost  curiooa.  There  is  one 
of  these  under  the  old  Capuchin  monastery  of  Ziza  near 
Palermo^  vtaft  in  four  large  aiiy  subterranean  corridors 
ItOOO  ewpaaa  are  ranfad  in  nidkea  in  the  waU,  many  of 
ttnm  abmnk  up  into  tta  moot  groteaqoe  attftndea,  or 
hanging  with  {indent  limbs  and  head  from  their  jihiccs. 
As  a  preparation  for  the  niche,  the  body  ia  desiccated  in  a 
kind  of  oven,  aod  then  dressed  aa  in  life  and  raised  into 
its  plaoe  in  the  wall.  At  the  end  of  the  principal  oonidor 
at  Ziaa  there  is  an  altar  strangely  omameated  wiA  ft  bind 
of  mosaic  ^  f  human  skulls  and  boiie.t. 

Cemeteries  have  been  in  use  among  many  Eastero  nations 
from  tine  immemorial.  In  China,  tho  hij^  gioniMta  B«r 
Canton  and  Macao  are  crowded  with  tombs,  many  of  them 
being  in  the  form  of  small  tumuli,  with  a  low  encircling 
wall,  forcibly  recalling  the  ringed  barrows  i  f  "Western 
EuropOL  But  the  moet  pictoreaqne  oemetehea  in  the  world 
ava  Ooaa  of  Uia  TnrfaL  Fran  tiiem  it  ma,  pMiapi^  thai 
the  first  idea  of  the  modem  cemetery,  with  its  ornamental 
plantations,  was  derived.  Around  Constantinople  the 
cemeteries  form  vast  tracts  of  cypress  woods,  under  whono 

of  tombatonea.   A  gfx^  is 
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neyer  reopened  ;  a  vctt  rtstinp-place  is  formnii  fnr  c-Tpry" 
oce,  Riid  BO  tijo  dead  now  oocupj  a  wiiler  t-orulurj  th:ui 
that  whi  h  Lh  c<jvered  by  the  homes  of  the  living.  T'ijo 
Tntk*  b«Uev«  that  till  the  body  is  biined  th«  wml  is  in  a 
Itato  at  diMOBfort,  and  the  funeral,  therefore,  takes  pkM 

w  toon  M  Mtibla  aftor  deatb.  ITo  eofitt  ii  mail,  tlM 
haif  If  laid  ID  the  grava,  a  {«w  Viavdi  an  amngad  roinid 

it,  ani?  thrri  thii  oarlli  is  bliuvf-lled  Id,  caro  bririg-  tb.\m  to 
leave  a  wiali  op<;uiiig  uxUsuduig  hi>m  tlie  ht^d  ul  the  corpse 
to  the  surface  of  the  ground,  an  opening  not  unfrequently 
anlaiged  by  dogs  and  other  beaata  which  ftuadar  tha  g^rt. 
▲  tOBfartoDe  ol  white  marbla  ia  thin  anslad,  nmtoutad 
iff  ft  «md  taibaa  in  tha  eaaa  of  a  man,  and  ornunantad 
•  palm  bmneh  in  low  nliaf  if  tha  graTo  is  that  of  a 
woman.  The  turban  l^y  it-s  yarTiDg  form  iridicak*  not 
ooly  the  raitk  ol  the  Ble«per  below,  but  alao  the  period  of 
hia  daath,  for  the  fashion  ^  the  Tnrkiah  head-draas  is  al  waya 
dunging.  A.  <gpnea  ia  nsnally  pkatad  baada  tk*  gmv% 
fta  adBBr  bahg  anppoaed  to  miwlnt1ii»  nay  noifatia  a^hd*- 
tiflnalhnn  the  ground,  and  thns  every  cemot«r]r  is  a  for«t, 
where  by  day  hondreds  of  turtle  doTsa  are  on  the  wing  or 
perrM[iL;  (in  tha  trees,  and  whero-  bc^  and  owki  swarm 
undisturbed  at  night  Especially  for  tha  Torkiah  women 
tt»  MBwterifla  an  a  &Toarite  resort,  and  MM*  «f  them  are 
■hnp  to  b*  taM  pqjiiif  banda  ^  iian«v  «|icniiiigi  that 
lead  down  iotoapaNiiiy  •InialMBd'i,  arabrotiiaf'a  gimr^. 

Rcmc  of  tho  other  CPmeteriM  of  OortfitiintirLnpln  contriat 
rather  unfiivourully  v,-i'h  the  eimplo  diguilj  ti  thuae 
which  belong  to  tbo  lurks.  That  of  the  Armenians 
abounds  with  baa-reliefs  which  show  the  manner  of  the 
daath  of  wkoavar  ia  buried  bdoVj  iiid  on  thaae  singular 
tabbftoiMt  thare  are  frequent  reprflMBtatioM  «f  mn  baing 
dae^itatod  or  hanging  on  the  gaDowK 

6m on  thli  Bul  r:t,  Tsr:  iig  purliAjnecUry  p«p«n  Ugned  «inc«  1843, 
LondoD  oa  Ctvuitry  InUsrvurU,  the  reports  of  th*  eikittf  MiMtety 
corapaniM^  and  the  dlscnirimu  on  car  i mFteiy  lyttea  in  nferene* 
to  crcrDKtion  in  the  ConUmjmmr^  iUoitw  and  other  periodicals 
(187i  ]h:;  v  i'liukM  n'  tmrcl  oootrfn  ■DWOaas  dracriptioiui  of 
mnukaUs  foreign  cemctcrloa.  (A.  H.  A.) 

CENCr,  BlAnocB  (I68S-1599),  callad  *11ia  Fa!r 

Parricide,"  was  the  daughter  of  Francesco  Ceod  (1527- 
15dS),  a  Roman  gentleman,  no  leas  notorious  for  hia 
wtalth  and  tfilenta  than  for  the  ahameleas  depravity  of  his 
life  and  charscter.  Bom  during  the  aack  of  Rome  by  the 
troopa  of  the  Constable  Bourbon,  Franoeaco  Cend  began 
aariy  to  be  talked  of  as  a  maa  who  eacad  little  for  law  and 
leaa  for  public  opinion,  and  whom  il  were  better  to  aerve 
than  to  offend.  He  waa  the  son  of  a  Cardinal  Cenci,  who, 
aa  financial  minister  under  Pias  V.,  had  ooutrived  in  that 
capacity  to  amass  an  immense  fortune.  This  enabled  his 
to  daijr  tha  law;  araidamnad  oa  aafacal  occaaions  for 
araidait  aod  mniialaiil  oriaui,  IVaiioaiooOeadhad  alwaya 
managed  to  escape  aentenco  by  the  timely  administration 
of  enormons  bribes.  He  was,  therefore,  a  Tory  profitable 
criminal,  and  one  with  whom  several  j  u^  ^i^  m  aucccssion 
found  it  to  their  interest  to  deal  grntly.  A  man  of  great 
force  of  character  and  at  the  same  time  of  boondlesa 
paaaionik  in  tha  aetrioa  of  which  his  fine  intaUaot  and 
tndoaitlaUa  flomaga  wan  wholly  employed,  he  waa  ena  of 
those  personalities,  intcrf^t  iri-  l  y  w  r  ight  of  depravity, 
in  which  the  Italy  of  tbu  ikiiai:if4iuco  abounded.  He  is 
distinguishable,  however,  from  hia  rivals  in  villainy  by  an 
entire  absence  of  ambition  except  of  a  sensual  kind 

Tkt  pampering  of  bis  every  appetite  would  seem  to 
liaTa  indnced  in  him  its  natural  result, — the  infinite  per- 
ireraity  known  to  psychologists  as  a  common  eonseqaence 
,i  tlif  \siN.tIness  that  follows  satiety.  Franc-j.HL-o  Ccnci 
was  twiru  Luarried ;  by  his  first  wife  he  had  had  seToa 
dlQdren,  ono  of  whom  had  died  in  infancy ;  his  aeoond 
tri^  LBe(»ciaP<tn»^  wMcbOdliM,  Ono    tho  itnqgMt 


t.\i\m  of  til  liornb!o  rTianict?r  wls  the  intensity  of  Iiatred 
with  wiwth  Lu  rt^:jirdeJ  ii^si  tufuviag  children.  The  three 
cidcist,  Giaioiijn,  Criatoforo,  and  Rooco,  he  had  sent  Uj  a 
Spanish  umrenity,  where  lie  kept  them  pennUeaa  aod  atarv 
bg,  till  they  ooold  bear  no  mora,  and  returned.  His  ooa* 
daaft  towiida  thin  noMiiwd  udiaiind.  Bhoitir  bilon 
fba  eoanaoeaMnt  of  Aat  ^naoda  «  Ida  fila  win  wldflh 
the  riano  of  his  daugbt-irr  Beatrice-  La  iiiaoparably  cocnec'od, 
he  was  imprisoned  for  the  third  and  last  time,  abd  hjst 
three  sons  presented  a  petition  to  the  Pope  regnant, 
Clement  VIIL,  iBploriag  Um,  for  the  sake  of  the 
honour  of  their  Imnm^  to  aaha  la  end  of  their  father. 
Clement,  howarar,  wanted  money,  and  Francesco  Ceod 
waa  released.  His  hate  for  his  diildran  was  by  no  maaaa 
lessened  by  this  circumstauce.  Of  his  sons  be  never  spoke 
but  with  curses ;  his  two  daughters  he  was  in  tha  habit 
of  beating  violently.  Tha  alder  sister,  however,  found 
maam  to  gafc  a  petitiflii  pnaantad  to  Qtminntj  io  which 
dw  prajad  to  be  ramoTeato  •  aoBTmk  Hia  Bopo  took 
pity  on  her,  and  gave  her  m  marriage  to  a  gentleman  of 
Onbbio,  obliging  her  father  to  dower  her  lai^y.  Cend 
wsa  furious  He  shut  his  daiLghter  Beatrice,  then  aged 
fonrteen,  in  a  lonely  room,  where  he  visited  her  to  bring 
her  food,  to  beat  bar,  and  to  revile  her  with  her  eister's 
fli|^  Ii  k  aaid  that  it  waa  in  thia  plaoa  and  sBdac 
diaaa  droamalaiiaaa  Oat  Fiwoeaaeo  Oand  oonanvod  the 

monstrmia  paaaloD  that  rfwiiitoiil  in  his  death. 

Moan  while  Rocco  Couci  Lid.  Luuu  aaaaaainated,  and  a 
year  afterwards  hia  brother  Cristoforo  met  with  b  hkc 
fate.  Thereafter  Francesco  Cenci,  whose  joy  at  the  news 
of  Ui  Mmr  death  is  recorded  to  have  been  awful,  eeased 
oai  to  tortnio  hia  tubonpf  vifooad  vahmper  daa^ter  to 
tha  vtaoot  Ha  crdaal  miiat  indaad  hava  baea  a  tetriUa 
one  that  could  havf:  tr  ir.Hformed  the  gay  light-hearted  girl- 
humorist  into  the  grand  woman  who  was  afterwards  to 
play  auch  a  notable  part  in  crime  and  expiation.  The 
tooounts  of  Cenci's  ooadoct  with  her  are  not  to  be  repeated. 
Meanwhile,  however,  a  OMMdB  aardinal,  Monsignor  Onen% 
ooa  of  the  handsomest  aua  ia  Bona^  had  fdlea  in  kra 
with  her,  and  was  in  the  habit  of  visiting  the  Flalano  Cend 
whenever  Francesco  left  it.  Maddened  by  the  failure  of  a 
petition  for  the  redrcaa  of  their  wrongs,  which  they  had 
addressed  to  Clement,  and  which  had  miscarried,  Lncreiia 
and  Baatrioa  tamad  lor  aid  to  tha  cardinal,  and  con* 
amakitad  to  Un  ttdr  dadge  of  aadiag  tiiair  tronblea  by 
the  murder  of  the  anthor  of  them.  The  cardinal  allowed 
himself  to  bo  persuaded  ;  he  lust  no  time  in  sounding 
Giacomo  Ccuci,  the  elder  brother,  and,  after  Francescc, 
head  of  the  house,  without  whose  consent  nothing  could  be 
attempted.  Meetings  were  held  in  a  room  in. the  cardinal's 
palace,  and  tha  advioa  of  lAonda  aad  Baatrioa  waa  takaa 
on  all  points.   For  tha  asaeotion  of  tha  dadga  dotormiiiad 

on,  choice  was  made  of  two  of  rrt^ci's  vasa&ls,  Olimpio  and 
Manio,  both  of  whom  were  violcn'.l  .  incensed  a^tiiiiit  their 
master, — ^Iiiiziu  ci.i  of  pity  for  his  nuBlrei&e.^,  and  Olimpio 
for  his  own  wrong's  sake.  It  was  at  first  proposed  to 
cloak  tho  nnidor  la  an  attack  and  robbery  bf  baadittL 
▲  doMB  ma. TOO  to  be  held  in  readiaov  to  ttof 
Ttenceseo  Oand  oo  his  way  to  Petrella,  a  flaf  within  va 
Neapt'ljr.ui  frontier,  whether  ho  was  wont  tobetaie  himself 
ia  the  Buiiiuior.  An  eoormoua  ransom  was  to  be  asked, 
with  the  alternative  of  death  ;  the  mother  and  daughter 
wen  to  return  to  Boms  to  obtain  the  sum;  and  tho 
assassins  were  to  cany  their  thiMt  into  execution.  Bafc 
the  scheme  miscarried;  Fiaaoeaoo  reached  Petrella  in  safety, 
and  tha  ooospiraton  were  forced  to  arrange  other  eombina' 
tions. 

Tha  old  Bum's  treatment  of  his  wife  and  daashtor  grtiw 
worn  daily.  He  is  said  to  have  pretended  that  he  believed 
than  flewad  tad         ia  his  gnjliam  aad  dadiniai 
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yc:in,  anti  to  have  turmcnicil  liiom  inth  tn  incomparablo 
ingenuity  and  fprocity.  Ueatrico  at  la::t  found  mautt  to 
conimun^ca^j  ukli  Mooai^OT  Guurni,  a:jd  it  was  agreed 
Uut,  for  thfl  anm  of  a  thonaaod  piastres,  ooe-third  to  be 
paid  bj  the  cardinal  and  the  reat  by  Beatrice  and  Locrezia, 

FnueaaoebUilMd.   On  BaptanlMr  9, 10U»  aoooidiiigly, 

a  atrong  opiate  having  been  doxtarously  adminLst«red  to  tho 
tyrant,  the  osaaasins  were  introduced  into  hia  cliatnbor  by 
Rjitricfj  horsHjlf.  Herw  thoy  were  overtaken  with  remorse; 
the  apectade  of  the  old  man  Bleeping  waa  too  much  for 
them;  and  thej  retvaatsd  without  accompliahing  their 
intent  Batrioe^  homfM;  wIumb  ■'■f'*"*''*  tMnoaalit7 
kdl  nm  to  the  ooenioBinenveci  tlicn  vith  «nai  indisn* 

tion,  tbat  they  rctnmcd  and  sIct  tho  ^Icopor,  much  aa  Jael 
had  alain  Siaera,  by  unv^Gg  a  long  liiil  through  tho  eye 
Into  the  biatn,  making  ossarance  doubly  »ure  t  y  ilnviog 
•oother  throu^  the  throat.  When  this  was  done  Beatrice 
a— gnnted  them  with  a  pone  of  monej,  and  clothed  Kanio 
^^u^itl^^  idfl^^l  ^(^^Ik  ^^qI^Ip  ^vfa^d^  Jiufc^l  lulo^wE^^l  ^^4^ 
fSitllier.   8lwnndLa««dntbai«tdid]<a«tb«  iiamfroina« 

rorp'SH,  wbirh  tbpy  folrled  in  4  thcrt,  and  rtr.ip,i;r'd  through 
rtioiii--!  to  a  gmliery  looking  iuIjj  an  uuLiuL',!  ^ifdea, 
wl.L  r-u  'Ley  tlutij,'  it  into  the  branches  of  a  LTu^t  ulder  tr«e 
that  grew  thereby.  Thia  gallery  was  used  for  aach  a 
porposa  as  would  lend  reality  to  the  atoiy  thej  intended 
to  tMt  of  Oenci's  leaving  hia  bad  to  f^nir  ttudiar,  nad 
of  Us  flipping  and  falling  soeidMrtdlj  into  dw  tmnelwa 
below. 

Everything  occurred  ad  BciiLrico  and  her  motkor  haA 
foreaeen.  The  alarm  was  great,  but  Franceaco'a  death  waa 
•ccoanted  for  nataraily  enough ;  his  remAiua  received  an 
boQoorable  burial,  and  the  two  women  retomed  to  Bome, 
and  lired  traD^oiUj  than  for  ssTeral  monthik  flmyMnB, 
bniOfcr^  liad  dmb  excited  in  Naples  by  tha  ateniMtaDoaa 
•f  the  erant,  and  a  magiUr  it  :<  wa.s  aaat  to  Petrella,  wbu 
•Treated  all  the  people  employed  about  the  castla  Among 
them  WIS  a  washerwoman  to  whom  Beatrice  had  given  tha 
ooiled  linen  from  Oaoofa  bad,  with  a  storj  acoonnting 
in  quite  a  aatninl  wnj  for  the  preaenoe  of  so  much 
litood.  The  woman,  interrogated  as  to  the  cradibiUty  of 
tha  aiory,  threw  doubts  upon  it,  basing  her  opinion  on  the 
nnnsubl  Ir.^lilncaa  of  colour  of  the  marks.  Details  of  ihs 
interrogatory  ware  sent  to  Borne,  but  no  notice  waa  taken, 
and  Lncresia  and  her  children  remained  nndiatnrbed. 
Jf  aaawUla^  howavar,  lionsignor  Ooena,  aa  aoon  aa  he  was 
Jnlbnnad  «f  wbal  wm  paaaing  at  Haplaa,  kad  aeat  out 
•miaaaries  charged  with  the  murder  of  Francesco  CencPa 
aaaaaainx.  Olimpio  alone  had  been  dispatched.  Marzio, 
arrested  by  tho  Neapolitan  Governir.oTi'.  .1  v oral  months 
aftor  the  murder,  waa  taken  to  Maples;  be  con/eaaed 
aver;  thing. 

Cii  infoniiation  baing  eonTiijiid  to  Boni%  to— lia  and 
kar  tluaa  atap^Uldno,  Oiaoomo^  Banatdo^  aad  Baalrice 

Cenci,  were  arrested,  Lncreria,  Giacomo,  and  Bernardo 
were  token-  to  the  Corte  Savella  prison,  while  BoatriM 
waa  confined  to  the  Ccuci  Palace,  and  guarded  atrictly 
bj  a  troop  of  abirri.  Matzio,  meaawkilo,  was  brought 
fton  Maples,  and  confronted  in  the  Oorte  SaveUa  with 
Loawdn  and  hardanghtnr-  'Tha  n^Jaat/ and  atvang Ih  of 
Baatrioa  in  tiib  fnternaw  wwa  andk  tint  Uta  old  fajnal 
witbdrcTv  b::  rnr.f  - s.^ii  n  .".rnl  chose  rather  to  expire  under 
torture  thia  to  liicruxituiLu  hia  mistrcssea  further.  In  the 
absence  of  any  other  proof,  the  whole  of  the  Cenci  family 
were  relegated  to  Sant^  Ajigelo,  where  they  remained  for 
W*«ll  BOlAii  At  the  end  of  that  time  Olimpio'a 
•OMihi  vol  otNalad,  and  aonfaaad  aa  math  aa  h»  kaaw. 
Voaaigaor  Onarro  flad  from  Bdaia,di^gaiaad  aa  o  ahaiooal* 

burner,  nil'}  Tjirrv7ia  arul  bar  duUliO  WHO  tollMI  back 

figain  to  the  Corte  ti^veik. 


Put  to  the  torture,  Giacomo  and  Bernardo  at  once  ouih 
feaaed  the  crime  and  tboir  ahars  in  it.  Lucrexia,  too,  who 
was  of  a  luxurious  habit  uf  body,  was  nut  able  to  cnJuru 
tho  torture  of  the  cord,  and  acknowkdged  her  simplicity 
alsa  But  Beatrice  was  not  made  of  such  penetrable 
atnfL  Hia  eocd  made  no  imprtasioa  on  her  whatever, 
•ad  bar  gaoloa  and  fovaa  o(  will  ao  confounded  Moacati, 
the  judge  charged  with  her  interrogatory,  that  he  made 
her  the  subject  of  a  special  report  to  the  Popa  The 
examination  was  committed  to  a  second  of  sterner  reputa- 
tiou,  and  Beatrice  wsa  questioned  by  suspenaion  by  the 
hair.  While  in  this  posture  her  brothers  and  Lucrezia 
were  intradnaad  into  the  apartmant  All  of  tbam  wgad 
her  to  eeniiiai  Bha  nproacbad  tbam  with  tbair  litda  «•(• 
for  the  honour  of  the  family,  but  at  last  consented  8he 
then  answered  the  judge's  questions,  denying  the  false  and 
ezplainbg  tho  truo.  On  the  release  of  Beatrice  from  the 
torture  and  the  examination,  the  four  dined  and  snent  the 
evening  cheerfully  together.  Next  dl^  t]lo  two  oratban 
wan  takaa  to  tba  Tor  di  Kodo^  the  woman  mnainina  lo 
the  Oorto  flaveOa;  tha  Bspa,  baving  read  the  papen^  had 
Bcntcnrpd  thorri  to  immediate  death. 

cffo.-t3  wertt  made  to  obtain  a  commntatioo  of 
the  Bcntence,  but  a  rc^i  ito  of  twenty-five  days  waa  all 
that  could  be  got.  On  tho  tweotj-^fth  day  a  body  of 
advocatea,  among  whom  was  the  celebrated  jurist  Farioaad^ 
jwaiaotad  ^obmIw  befon  Glenianl>  to  plead  tha  eaoaa 
of  tba  aeenaed ;  tba  Pope^  howovw,  nfoaed  to  luton  to 

th<--rn,  and  Farmacci  alone  waa  aUowrd  to  ■■-."cnl:,  Thoy 
Itlt.  lijtiir  Lritiia,  which  Clement  epent  ihe  iiij^hl  ui  rtiu- 
ing.  Tho  next  day  all  four  prwonera  were  ordered  to  bo 
confined  au  tecret,  and  great  hopes  were  entertained  of 
pardon.  But  a  acandalous  case  of  matricide  intervened ; 
tliA  timrin  nod  tba  Oaoai  wan  iioBiolatad  in  hia 
ataad,  Farinaed  aoepaading  aftar  gnat  afforti  hi  BVing  tins 
life  of  Bernardo,  the  youngest  boy. 

On  tho  11th  of  September  159'J,  tho  four  prisoners  we.re 
conveyed  to  the  scafTold.  Lucrezia  and  Bt-iitrico  wnro  on 
foot ;  Giacomo  was  drawn  in  a  cart,  and  waa  subjected 
the  whole  way  to  the  torture  of  the  pinoM%  whiah  ho  bom 
with  groat  farlitnde.  Bernardo,  who  «tt  JNMtol  iad  luu^ 
haired,  waa  aitnmely  agiutod,.  and  waa  aavonf  timaa  m5> 
Ukm  for  Beatrice,  who  indeed  wa^  fur  from  sharing  her 
brother's  weakneaa.  The  heat  was  intense,  the  excitement 
unparalleled,  the  crowd  enormous  ;  several  deaths  from  fever 
and  sunstroke  are  said  to  have  occurred  during  the  day. 
Lucrexia  and  Beatrice  were  beheaded,  and  were  afterwards 
burled,  tba  ona  to  tho  ahoMh  of  flan  Qioi|iiv  tho  otbar  io 
that  of  Saa  Pietro  fn  Ifontaria  Qtaeomo  waa  moiiDfalo— 
killed  with  a  mace.  Bernardo,  wlio  fainted  aeverel  times, 
was  removed  to  a  couvout, — "  Oriental  precautious  "  being 
taken,  it  is  said,  to  prevent  his  disturbing  the  new  owners 
in  their  possession  of  the  confiscated  estates  of  his  house. 

Part  of  these  eatates,  conveyed  to  a  cardinal  nephew  of 
Clement^  baoaoM  tha  Villa  Barberini.  Therein  are  still 
preaenred  the  portraitt  of  Lucrezia  Petroni  and  of  Bcatrico 
Cenci,  the  latter  of  which  is  ',iid  fo  l  a  by  Guido  RtnL 
Bhelley's  fine  tragedy  is  well  known ;  tho  poet  has  dealt 
fredy  with  much  of  his  material,  but  the  result  'is  of 
nooppraaohabla  axoaUanea.  Saa  also  tha  Ckromimm  tt 
ifmttBM  of  B.  Bajlfl^  whoaa  account  of  tha  Onaei  nma  • 
remarkable  page  in  a  remarkable  book. 

CENEDA,  a  district  in  the  province  of  Treviso,  Northern 
Italy,  BO  called  from  tho  city  of  the  same  name.  .  Ita  popu- 
lation has  varied  as  follows 1807,  22,718;.  1844, 
18.986;  ISM.  37.510;  1862,  38,443.  It  is  a  hjgh^ 
pifltUNqao  xagieo  at  tha  foot  of  tho  Alp^  f artilo  in  eorn 
and  wtaa,  fha  white  ktod  of  wbldi  haa  conndMnUo  looat 
celebrity.  The  olives  which  formerly  oboiindtrd  h-~p 
almost  disappeared.    There  are  saline  spring  neat  tha 
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town,  which  aro  among  tli-  richest  in  iodino  of  any 
known,  the  proportioD  being  0  4032  of  iodiuo  in  10,000 
parts  of  w&ter.  Thejr  an  much  need  by  tho  inhabiunU 
flC  th*  aeii^tboiiriiig  diitrieta.  The  Uttis  «tjr  of  Gwadft 
»  duHmnbgly  aitnitfsd  m  di*  ImI  aloiw  «f  dw  UDi 
inclined  from  west  to  east,  and  has  the  reputation  of 
being  eapociallv  healthy.  The  Emperor  Berenpariu*  held 
a  coart  of  juBtice  here,  when  h  i  j;rr.i!  hy  di;  ! un.H  Vj  the 
biabop  of  Ceu^dii,  which  bad  ila  ovrn  body  of  etatut««  com- 
pilod  in  1339  and  published  in  1609,  iJie  joriidiotion  cl 
a*  wheh  tmiiorj  bafeiraan  tha  Flam  and 
Uvtaia  from  Alpa  to  fha  tea.  In  eatbadral,  a 
builditic^  of  th"  middle  of  the  last  contury  cn  the  eitc  of 
an  older  ouu,  ihoro  are  some  not  very  remarkablu  jiinntiiigi 
of  Palma  GioTuie,  Bonifacio,  and  Tintoretto.  The  town 
hall  baa  some  good  itmoom  of  Pomponio  Amalteo  in  its 
"loB^"  and  a  carioua  leries  o'  portraits  within  of  the 
bkhopa  of  Canada,  and  iBothatof  tba  iritk  tha 

•nnofaadb.  Th*  origin af  ttaafty,  wliah  mjavAnnm 
find*  of  urni,  inicHptioQB,  coins,  larhnrmftt-rie?,  and  other 
(^jccla  proTO  to  hare  existed  nadtr  the  Komciuii,  is 
Onoertain.  .\;  tho  period  of  the  Gothic  ar.J  LHimtard 
inTaaiona.  it  was  a  plaoa  of  fome  military  im^rtanc«. 
Alario  lofttfied  it  strongly.  The  Emperor  Hooorins  mbae- 
MMtdr  I***  tttta  of  OOODlj  lo  cno  Maroallna. 

AMfla  doTUtetad  h  ia  450.  Tba  aofvareignty  of  U>e 
district  was  the  subject  of  long  contests  between  tti(^ 
lloighbotjring  cnunta  of  Camino  and  the  biahups,  with  the 
gru'':-:  I  n  <ult  of  subjecting  the  city  and  its  district  to  the 
rspubiic  of  Venice,  which,  ba«'eTer,  pennitted  tha  bisbopa 
•M  tha  aneiant  oouDciJ  ^.i  n  'ai  les  toaufedMiOBWRiit^ 
«f  aavaMuptf  aran  down  to  1776. 

It  ahoald  ba  addad  ihat  Olsiiadalutt  nonrtfy  ehangad  ita 
nftmo  t'i  V^tDrii).  This  alwurd  abnecrntion  of  ita  peat 
histor)'  iias  iiad  some  littia  nhow  of  reason  to  excuse  it. 
Oencda  and  the  neighbour. r  i;  t  juunune  of  SerravuJu  vne 
lot  many  generations  hereditary  anemies.  ^lien  the 
prorioce  of  Venice  was  restored  to  Italy  it  was  datennined, 
MMngotbar  faativa  aad  fntemiaiaf  dfliogi^  Oak  tiiaae  two 
eoounaaaa  ahoald  hanaaforlh  form  tat  ona,  to  fea  fasown  ii 
yittorio, — an  ajiptllation  which  BceniBto  havf^  Mji-i-r<:  Jud  in 
supplcnting  tho  old  hUtoricai  naiae  moia  tiutirely  than 
•SoaMy  occurs  in  similar  cosca. 

CE^'BUH  (from  emmr«,  to  estimata),  tha  title  of  two 
magistratea  of  the  highest  impoitMm  in  the  Roman 
lapnblici.  It  WIS  their  dnty  to  take  a  eeoaas  of  the  citiaens, 
to  aaltltiato  ^ktit  property  and  impoaa  taxea  in  proportion 
to  what  each  possessed,  and  to  punish  offences  n  it  only 
against  morulily,  but  against  the  conventional  requiieiutjatA 
of  Roman  custom.  Thoy  ti>o-L  ^  p^  tuzunc*  of  bad  cultiva- 
tion of  the  land,  of  the  carrying  on  of  any  occupation 
which  was  cooaidand  disgraceful,  of  Inzariousneas,  of 
oelibaqr,  and  of  W^j  other  matters  of  a  ainilat  kindi  If 
tha  offaadar  waa  a  aemtor,  they  might  nmora  him  from 

the  Denote  ;  'if  t'^nts,  'h.-y  nii::Lt  talio  frc.m  bin"  hU  krir-,e, 
they  might  expel  hiiu  iroiii  liu>  inlx.,  iuid  tLuy  u^i^at 
lo  ver  bim  to  srarian  rank.  There  was,  however,  an  appeal 
from  their  decisions  to  an  assembly  oi  the  people ;  and 
thw  oeald  ooty  punish  a  citisen  for  some  definite  fault, 
wUeik  Huty  were  bound  to  declare  in  their  list  The 
aanaon  dbo  appointed  the  prineept  unatut,  aad  filled  np 
all  vacancica  in  the  senate.  At  first  this  was  done  at  tli!  ;r 
own  d'.jcreticin,  but  afterwarda  they  were  controlled  by  liiu 
Us  0.i:na,  which  bound  them  to  choose  ex-magistrates  in 
the  order  of  their  rank.  The  conson  also  let  out  the  taxes 
to  farm ;  and  they  took  chargo  of  all  poblie  buildings, 
»ad^  and  aqnadanti^  and  oodantook  tho  oooatraatioB  of 
BOW  pablia  worka 

At  frst  thu  i-int-cn  c'  the  c: rj.iD-^bip  n-tt.';  five  years, 
but  ID  4^  B.C.  Uio  dictator  ilamorcmus  made  a  law 


rastrieting  it  to  a  year  ar.d  a.  Iruf,  Ujion  iJej'li  :  f 
either  oaosor  the  other  resigned,  a^id  a  new  etcctiou  was 
held.  Originally  prtridm  alone  were  eligible ;  tnfe  in 
361  tba  ploboiua  v«t  adaittad.  Tba  waonhfj 
inalitatad  b  44S  B,e;  aad  «h«  aOea  aonllmad  to  tha  tba* 
of  the  emperors.  Vespasian  and  his  son  took  the  title  ; 
and  the  last  who  bore  it  waa  tha  brother  of  (Jooatantina. 
The  emjicrur  ^'rtjcniLly  aSHBid  OMMriilpOW  aadwtto 
title  of  momm  pra/eeti. 

CENSUS  ta  now  ahnoat  aolaly  naad  to  denote  that 
anomantioa  of  tha  paoola  aiado  at  iatamla  ia  mut 
Europaaa  oovatriaa,  aad  ia  tiw  XTailad  KjB|d«B  aad  1km 

Tlritish  Cclonies  de.-ennia'lj.  Tho  tcriE  had  its  orifrin  ia 
Hume,  whiite  &  group  of  the  many  fuLctions  j^eifurmfd  by 
the  higli  (,jffii:*r  called  Ceoaor  ro»:(:;ve<l  thii  [jiiuii-;  oi  ctn-nu, 

An  «)niim«raUon  of  tha  paopU  waa  only  one  of  them,  bat 
they  were  chiefly  of  a  atatistical  chancter.  Tbsy  mw 
aapooiaUjdiiaolod  tofiaoRlebjaeta;  andltdoaaaoimw 
ttat  tfw  aamaaiatioB  of  ^  p«>p]a  wh  flua  dMwia«l 

value  ai  a  source  of  statistical  tnowlodpn  which  mi^t 
iLiSuence  morelg  aad  legiKUtioD.  it  wm  ocnnsotad  With 
tLe  iSerTian  corjiiitution,  which  apportioned  the  rights  and 
dutiM  uf  aitiz^.'Uii  u>  the  amouot  of  propar^,  dirid^  than 
mto  aix  clasace,  which  wara  aobdiTidad  into  cantoriea  by  a 
Bii»dtttio«(  voaltkaed  nnmbem  HadthaanumoiaBai 
bow  daaaied  ol  ^oo  for  any  such  othar  pnrposea,  baiidoa 
the  sdjuKtmcmt  of  righttt  ami  (ihiligatidci.i,  an  thcso  for 
which  BtALiiticaJ  knowlcd^'ij  ia  now  ducLijcd  fin  vai'.:jLli]Li, 
the  noticc-s  prrfterred  of  the  Tart  colloct.uu  of  statistical 
facts  thtiB  made  would  have  been  leee  scanty  and  meagre, 
aai  m  ifeoold  not  have  found  it  so  iffipra«ticabla  to  coma 

tom.1^■w  ahoBt  tha  BmaiatkBi  aad  aataaft  af  tha 

dtj  of  Bom*  itaalf.  na  Bonaa  oaeana  nasi  lam  boaa 
miautn  AiJil  full.  It  inilicate:!  ri-t  or.lj  the  number  and 
resjxsctivc  cla^fcs  of  ah  frcj  jicrHons,  hut  their  domestic 
position  as  Lusbanis  aijd  wives,  fathcrtj  aad  mothers,  and 
sona  and  daughters.  The  slaves  and  fraadmen  ware 
indicated  in  oonoaotioa  with  tha  poaaoarioaa  of  tha  head 
af  tha  hoaa^  aad  nraaavtr  waa  aaalvasd  ^■«*«» 

•amal  A»mm  aeoofdiag  to  its  ehataotar  tad  pvodaea^ 

The  impvirtant  practical  effect  of  tbo  cer.siis  caused  it  to 
he  conducted  at  int<:rvaU  gunwaJly  so  fftqucat  as  every 
fifth  year  It  uils  fuliowed  by  a  sacrifice  of  purification 
or  luati&tion,  whence  the  term  of  fire  years  came  to  ba 
deaigoatadalaBtniin.  There  ware  highlypeaal  conaeqoaaiMl 
tothadtiiiaii^aaglactadhkwiprtatMafwfthaataMii^ 
to  whom  aa  aa  aangialarad  paraoo  tha  naoie  of  Awsmmu 
vras  p'tph.  From  the  mixed  frr.r'inn?  to  vr-hich  it  was 
upplied  w«i  Lavu  the  word  Uixxi  t^iiionj^  tliu  Roman;:  to 
signify  the  patrimony  or  properly  qualification  of  a  parti- 
cular grada — aa  etnnu  Mnaioriut  and  mswiis  tqumUr; 
and  wa  Imitc  It  amployed  in  later  times  to  indicate  tararion. 
HcDoa  eflMH  4tmmieaHn,  implyiaig  a  iaedal  tax  to  tha 
superior,  and  cwnstu  duplicaiut,  a  daahlo  tax  or  fmdd 

c  inuFiUy  ,  and  the  word  cenM,  used  by  old  Bbi^M  ViUmi^ 
wau  ttbbroviated  in  modem  use  into  ut*. 

While  the  word  census  was  thus  applied  to  the  taxation 
of  tha  Middle  Ages,  it  will  readily  be  nndenttood  that  in 
ita  modem  sanaa  it  recaiTad  no  praottcal  applieatTon,  ainoa 
mitkut  taiatfaiB  Bor  tha  a4jnstBMBt«C  aooial  nak  nqaind 
a  anatbariaf  of  tiia  people ;  and  Ao  atatMa  or  oeoaomlo 
cnda  of  such  a  process  wor.j  o  little  Vnown  rs  they  had 
been  to  the  Romans.  Undar  the  Gu&puUc  Gorernments  of 
the  OonLintnt,  hov,  ever,  the  tendency  to  c«ntral  organita- ^ 
ti<m  for  purposes  of  ftdmioistiatioa  and  poliea  prepared  tha 
way  for  statistical  inqoliiai  farto  tba  ntunbeia  of  tha 
iahahitaata  of  partieabr  areas  wheaamtbafaaboald  ooear 
•a  oootrioB  for  aaanaratiug  than,  "h  wm  ht  BritaiB, 
with  ita  abstinant  Ooranuser.t  aud  tinrMtrrrirird  people, 
that  tha  want  of  popalatioa  alatiBtirs  beoama  maet  fli^iaat^y 
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tpIenooiL  II  ii  difiedH  •!  prwint  to  fmVm  id« 
fthikt,  long  aftgr  AAhb  8taia%  time,  the  Bdmbar  «f  tho 

InhAbitants  of  the  Bridxh  empire  could  onlj  be  guMsed  at 
ae  the  popoloouiflaa  of  OhiiM  is  at  the  pneent  day ;  and, 
aa  in  all  mattera  of  itatiatici^  irUell  liw*  Aiair  own  simple 
■oltttioB  thiOM^  ipadfla  iaqpkj,  gamm  tbaai  tlM 
popohliQa  of  «•  Mupira  wm*  net  only  Tagoe  but  wmvap 
^antly  cfjntrruiirtory.  During  the  18tb  century,  the  mo«t 
truatwurthy  geographera  were  generally  those  who  did  not 
timate  of  tho  population  even  in  those 
k  vbieh  bad  tba  b«t  HMMU  ol 


first  elTort  to  take  a  censoB  of  the  population  of 
Britain  was  madA  in  1801 1  it  did  not  then  extend 
to  Ireland.  The  loaeiM  which  attended  thJH  and  the  two 
■nrnnniling  nffimrfn  nia  laainlj  mring  to  tiia  wal  and  ahilifj 
of  Mr  Biekmaa,  iba  aHitetdaiilr  tt  ^  Home  oif 
Commons.  Whero  thcro  ia  an  organieation  liko  that  of 
manpr  in  the  European  atotaa  for  preserving  a  constant 
ofioal  record  of  all  the  flnotnatioaa  of  the  population,  not 
aaSj  in  their  abaolnto  muaban  t^roogiioat  a  whole  territory, 
bnt  in  the  relatire  numbers  in  its  respective  parts  as  they 
raay  he  affoctod  by  fluctnatioua,  syitematic  arrtuigementa 
are  thus  prepared  not  only  for  obtaining  a  general  census 
at  any  one  moment*  Imt  for  checidQg  ita  aoeuraey  and 
daaaifying  ita  elements.  Bat  to  daal  at  once  with  tho  raw 
material  in  the  self-goTemed  Britfah  empire  required  great 
ingaonity  and  sagacity.  A  census,  to  be  accurate,  most 
b«  taken  on  a  uniform  system,  and  most  be  takui 
■iaoniltaaeoiialj.  Aaj  •nomeratioii  go&ng  over  a  trael  of 
tirna^  vara  it  bat  two  dayi^  mastba  mora  or  leaa  inaccurate, 
and  destitute  of  the  meaaa  of  correcting  ita  own  inaccuracies. 

tha  mere  abetract  numbers  of  the  people,  tbero  ia 
much  collateral  informatiou  to  be  recorded.  Thii^  besidea 
ila  own  tatrinsio  ralue,  is  necessary  as  s  diaafc  <•  tta 
numbers ;  since  a  distribution  into  elemeata  according  to 
sex,  age,  social  condition,  occupation,  and  the  like,  affords 
a  Rclf-acting  control  on  tho  accuracy  of  raoro  figuroa.  In  a 
census,  indeed,  it  is  a  simple  rule^  that  the  information 
latnrnad  ahoold  be  extended  aa  tu  beyond  the  main  facts 
as  with  safety  to  these  it  can  be  eanied.  Tho  tendency 
towards  complexity  in  the  nature  of  the  retoma  must 
always  bo  chocked  by  the  liability  of  tho  people  at  large  to 
make  blunders  and  create  confusion  where  th^  are  required 
to  ntteat  facts  not  of  the  noat  obvious  natura^  and  by  the 
difficulty  of  getting  a  number  of  subordinate  offiocra  to 
understand  and  carry  out  a  complex  classiiication.  Hence 
there  was  great  diSBculty  in  obtaining  a  claasification 
occupation,  irom  ita  eomplez  intonnixhua 
1  aaootdiiv  to  funiliea.  Thm,  ia  tito 
first  censoa,  there  was  an  attempt  to  cla.-iBify  the  people 
under  three  diTisions — (1)  persona  chiofly  employed  in 
agriculture,  (2)  persons  chiefly  employed  in  trade,  manu- 
laetora^  or  baadioraft»  and  (S)  all  othar  panooa  not  corn- 
prfiad  in  tta  two  praeadiiig  daMHi  Bnt  Ifr  Nflkmatt 
found  the  rptiirn.i  unsatisfactory,  from  tho  difficulty  of 
deciding  "  whether  the  females  of  tho  family,  children,  and 
servants  were  to  be  classed  as  of  no  occupation,  or  of  the 
ooeapatioa  of  tha  adult  malea  of  tha  &milj."  In  the  two 
■ubaaqnant  ananaiattoBa,  tha  tida  adopted  vaa  to  laootd 
the  occupation  of  the  head  of  the  family ;  but  here  comes 
a  new  element  of  confusion,  in  the  difficulty  of  defining 
the  head  of  a  family.  Experiaaea^  and  an  anxious  deaire 
to  combine  aimpliri^  and  compwIiMMiTanaia  in  the  return^ 
vara  tta  tufy  naaaa  by  tvUtt  aodi  diAealtiea  oouU  ba 
■litigat«L 

The  enumerations  of  1841  and  1851  in  England  were 
mnch  facilitated  by  the  uniform  ifatam  of  tegiatration  of 
IuAb,  marriagea^aod  daatha  wkidt  aaBM  into  opantioa  on 
UlJv^  1837,  tad  lAMt  Bol«nI]raMadiha  OMaaaal 


aecoiding  to 


cheeking  tba  aoaoiaof  of  tiia  ntanHh  bat  piovidad  a 
prompt  and  aUDad  aneUDaij  aeBaatDiiad  to  atoMalieal 

work.  Far  more  dependence  could  nov  ba  placed  on  the 
discretion  and  skill  of  the  officers  to  whom  lbs  local  duties 
were  committed ;  and  the  returns  were  made  more  minute 
aad  coBiplatoi  In  Scotland  it  waa  neeneaaiy  to  adopt  the 
BMlliod  of  ampIoTing  the  parnb  aeboolaMataw  to  perform 
the  local  duty  of  enumerating  the  popalation  in  tho 
country  distriota.  In  Ireland  tho  first  attempt  at  a  general 
census  waa  made  in  1611,  but  it  waa  decidedly  unsucceia* 
foL  It  waa  jopaatad  in  1821,  bnt  went  no  farther  than  a 
bara  namaialiaB  of  donbtfid  aeearaey.  The  eenau  taken 
there  in  1881  was  subject  to  correct  ion  in  1S34,  to  make 
it  the  bui»  of  the  new  sjrstem  ot  national  education.  In 
the  two  Bubaequent  enumerations  the  aid  of  tha  admlmlla 
oonstabulaiy  lonab  aad  tha  aaa  of  an  ordnaaaa  mmf, 
nearly  complete  in  1841,  want  far  to  supply  tha  want  of 
permanent  local  statistieal  machinery. 

The  census  of  1851  was  taken  on  the  Slst  day  of  March, 
the  previously  distributed  schedules  being  then  collected. 
They  embraoed  n  return  ot  the  local  and  other  aonditiona 
of  the  population  during  the  preceding  night. 

"  At  the  present  cmsu-i,"  the  rcii-nrni-sioners,  "  it  was  rcsolTe<l 
to  crhibit,  not  merely  tho  sUtistict,  as  txforp,  of  Y-irishea,  antl 
more  conipleU'lv  of  p«rllameDt&rT  and  lEuniripil  bfiroughB,  but  aii^j 
of  such  other  large  town*  in  EngUnd  and  Scotland  as  apoeartd 
sufficiently  Important  for  Mparat«  mention,  and  of  all  the  ecnesias- 
tlcal  diftnets  and  new  eocleaiaitical  pArishet  which,  under  tho  pro- 
vUion  of  Tsrioua  Acta  of  Parliament,  hare,  daring  the  kit  furry 
years,  been  created  in  England  and  Wales.  In  addition  aUo  to  the 
Uiqniry  concc-nin^  tho  occufi:vt:!ii),  iv/r,  and  birlliplace  of  tho 
population,  it  wia  determined  to  a.wcrtim  the  various  rid.i'iiinship* 
(raoh  sa  huaMnd,  wifs,  son,  daUKhtar),  the  ctril  condition  (u 
married,  unmarried,  widower,  or  widow),  and  the  number  of  pereone 
blind,  deaf,  and  dnmh." 

Another  norel  featuta  in  tha  oenaua  of  1851  waa  aa 
attempt  to  aopply  Ilia  ■teHniea  of  tiia  aadaaiaatieal  and 

educational  condition  of  tho  countfj;  Itatated  the 
amount  of  church  accommodation  at  tha  command  of  each 
religious  denomination ;  while  a  return  was  procured  of 
thoea  in  attendanaa  in  tha  aeretal  chnrehaa  on  Snndaj, 
S''th  Ibreb.  Tlia  attandanea  tiuoogboat  tibii^Mba 
religious  communities  in  England  on  that  forenoon  waa 
returned  as  4,428,338,  of  which  the  proportion  assigned 
to  the  Cbnrch  of  England  waa  2,371,782.  The  returns 
for  Scotland,  admittedly  ymj  imiMifaoL  giva  n  tatal  al 
943,961,  of  vUeli  851,454  Monged  to  Sa  SMalttkad 
Church.  The  English  report  was  accompanied  by  an<ll^ 
borate  history  of  the  aeveial  religious  cjrumunities. 

The  enumerations  in  Ireland  exhibit  atatistical  novelties 
of  n  totallj  different  kind.  In  1841  it  waa  losolTed, 
aa  ttat  aonntiyao  totaDy  depended  on  tiia  amooat  of  ito 
agricultural  produce,  to  obtain  the  eti\ti»tica  of  its  rural 
economy.  The  surface  of  the  country  was  divided  unde* 
five  heads— arable,  plantetionii,  uncultiTated,  towns,  aad 
water  j  aad»  witk  n  nnr  to  fhaaa  diriaiooa,  a  retain 
traa  mada  tf  ibm  chataatar  of  aaeh  ium  or  other  agri- 
cultural allotment,  with  the  quantity  of  live  stock  and 
other  relevant  facta.  The  attempt  was  found  so  successful, 
that  it  was  renewed  with  more  full  effect  in  1861,  pro- 
daetog  787  tabular  folio  pagea  of  Toiy  valoahk  infwaiatioD. 

Ctiuiu  of  1861. 

The  enumeration  in  1861  waa  the  seventh  census  of 
England,  and  was  taken  under  tha  anperintendence  of  tha 
Ba0atcar<3enml,  under  the  powaia  ooofened  by  three  Aato 
of  FarUaaMnt,  applicable  reapeetiTely  to  Enf^d,  Bootlaad, 
and  Ireland.  By  thh  census  it  was  found  that  the  popula- 
tion of  the  United  Kingdom  was  39,321,288,  and  that  of 
each  of  the  four  divisions  of  tho  kingdom  was  as  follows  ^— 
Encland  and  Walea,  80^328,497;  Scotland,  3,096,808  j 
IiJaad  5,860^809  J  Utada  inOa  Bkiliib  Ma«,  146,674. 
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ntpopolatioa  o(  England  tnd  Wala^  •nlndiog  the  pof- 
tioB  4if  th*  umj,  nary,  and  nemliMit  wanm  abRMid,  mi 

20,0€6,22{.  The  annaal  rzir-  of  i;ictr"«n  j  cr  cent  of  the 
population  iu  tko  Uuitcd  KiDgdam,  in  the  ten  yean 
1851-61  wa.1 0  55,  vis. : — England  and  Wales,  114  ;  Scot, 
land,  0'58;  Ireland,  (decretae),  1*23;  and  iaUnds  in  the 
Bntiah  aess,  0-02. 

The  local  machinery  by  aiMiift  ot  *hi»li  tli«  «muiii  of 
England  waa  taken  in  1861  diffsrad  in  no  iaM«ffaI  napeet 
from  that  employed  la  1851.  In  suMividing  tlio  couutrj- 
the  registrarB  were  to  s«e  that  the  eaamer&lion  diiilricUs 
wan  not  too  extcDsive  or  too  populous j  they  were  not  to 
«cwtiiul  mom  than  SOO  boaaee  in  (owiuy  m  that  Uwj  could 
In  «inMiiamted  by  w  •eti?«  auni  vithia  fh«  wnpua  of 
a  single  day.  An  important  feature  ooniiatod  of  the  publi- 
cation of  tbo  number  of  houses  and  population  in  "  oiril 
counties"  and  in  lieutenancy  subdivifiiona.  The  number  of 
blind  and  of  deaf  and  dumb  from  birth,  the  number  of 
foniguera,  and  the  numbur  of  naturaUjtad  Britiih  subjects, 
vam  showa  in  1861  for  th«  Sn(  tioMb  la  tha  cue  of  Soot- 
land,  tbo  oaanMnHon  wu  for  tho  Bnl  tin*  iw^airad  to  tw 
made  apart  from  that  of  England,  under  the  suporintendenco 
of  the  Kegistrar-Goneral  of  Scotland.  From.  1655  Scotland 
had  the  adranta^o  of  a  national  Hystem  of  registration,  and 
the  census  of  1861  waa  therefore  no  longer  taken  through 
(be  agency  of  the  aherids  in  counties,  and  of  the  provosts  or 
eUeC  MMgiatwtwi  in  the  rajal  and  pariiuneataiy  burghs, 
bat  AMrngd  tkt  agency  of  1001  local  i«gbtran  of  births, 
dwths,  and  marriages,  iiH.iintod  by  8075  enumerators.  Tho 
forms  and  instructions  issued  wero  all  based  on,  and  in 
moat  oases  virtually  the  same  as,  those  used  in  England  in 
tho  oeoattsof  1851.  "  flats  "  wore  not  reckoned  as  houses 
iaSooUud  in  1861.  Alt  tbe  details  as  to  population,  lie, 
in  1851,  were  for  dvQ  pariabeo  and  civil  cooatiea  only.  In 
1861  the  retnrna  were  for  registration  districts  and 
regi-stration  counties.  Tho  novel  features  in  18C1  for 
Scotliiad,  which  merit  apeciat  notice,  wero  the  Buail>er  of 
families  in  every  parish  and  county,  tho  number  of  houses 
haviiif  windows,  mad  the  number  of  ehildreo  between  the 
■gas  of  five  end  fifteen  years  in  attendtnee  at  idioaL  In 
18C1  It  wad  a.sr-crtaiued  that  the  islands  in  Bcotlsnd 
amounted  to  787  in  number,  and  of  these  186  were  inhabited 
by  «ne  or  more  persona  on  tho  census  day. 

The  tables  in  18G1  relating  to  the  sgas,  conjugal  con- 
ations, birthplaces,  blind,  Mif  aad  dumb,  and  to  the 
•Qoapatioaa  eambioed  with  tgrn,  mn  pabliahAd  twiforinly 
wtditluMeiii  180t.  Acomparieoaesa  bnaadeofibeoeeth 
patiooa  at  the  dilTurent  age«  with  thn  d-^wth  r-  -i  frrs,  and 
the  comparatiro  mortality  prevailing  among  iLiu  different 
cloiwes  and  ranks  cf  society  can  now  be  ascertained  as  well 
as  the  comparative  heaitbinets  of  each  oooupation  or  trade, 

Ireland,  1661. — The  enumeration  of  tho  people  of 
Ireland  in  1861  was  effected  for  tbe  fiiat  tune  altogeliier 
(excepting  tbe  metropolis)  by  the  oflflsn  and  men  of  tbe 
CODstabulary  forco.  The  retams  show — for  province."!, 
counties,  baroatas,  parishes,  towns,  and  jiKirLiamcntary 
boroughs — the  area,  papulation,  and  number  of  houses, 
the  muuber  of  families  with  their  pursuits  and  the  meana 
opoB  which  they  were  dependent,  also  the  raligiona  profea- 
atasi  and  education  of  tho  inbaUlaata,  tbe  number  of 
Camflies  living  in  each  house,  and  the  amount  of  their 
aocomrr'>dation  by  countifis  in  rural  and  civic  districts,  the 
birthplaces  of  the  people,  their  coudition  as  to  marhace, 
and  their  occnpattocu  for  each  county,  altO  tabular 
imtMnifrf^  leUtins  to  vital  atatistici. 

Hi*  agse  of  de  people  in  Iretaad  wm  inoonectly 

rfti::rr.r'd  ia  I'^t'l,  -nd  in  tho  tibles  of  tho  Occuptljcoa  of 
the  people  a  Lifj^a  number  aro  left  uncla-'wified. 

In  the  Channel  Islands  and  the  Islo  of  Man,  tho  census 
waa  teknn  in  ooof onnitj  with  ioatructioBa  Inn  the  Home 


Office,  bf  the  nmaotivn  Lieuteaant-Cktveroora  acUqg  ia 
coi^unelioa  widi  tLa  Ea^iah  caatnl  oOm 

Fml  JwftrUl  CtiMu,  1071. 

In  1871  the  first  Imperial  census  of  the  British  empire 
waa  taken,  aad  the  population  was  found  to  amount  to 
234,T68,M^  ttving  upon  7,7G9,449  square  milea  of 
territory ;  comprising  Englcnd  oM  Wales,  with  a  population 
of  23,856,164;  Seotland,  3,392,559;  Ireland,  6,449,186: 
islands  in  the  British  seas,  147,470;  and  Bntiah  Ooloniae 
and  Possessions  (eicluaive  of  the  army,  navy,  and  mer> 
chant  seamen  abroad,  as  they  are  included  in  the  popula- 
tions jat  quoted),  302,917,214.  The  population  of 
England  ana  Walaa,  aieluding  the  portion  ol  tho  army, 
navy,  and  merchant  seamen  abroad,  was  33,712,266.  The 
annual  rate  of  increase  per  cent  of  tbe  population  in  the 
United  Kingdom  in  the  ten  years  18G1-71  was  0'83,  vij. 
in  England  and  Wales,  123;  .Scotland,  0  92;  Irelaod 
(docrease),  0  71 ;  islands  in  the  British  seas,  0*13. 

Ia  thia  gnat  ondcftdkiqg  tba  wock  waa  avbdinded  tM 
eoawaieaee  of  ezeentiofi.   Ja.  ooBfomity  with  tihe  A<i  of 

Parliament  the  census  of  England  and  Wale;  vrnj  taken  by 
the  Registrar-General,  assisted  by  Dr  Farr  and  J.  T  IIaiti 
mick.    The  population  was  enumerated  in  <m»  day  (3d  A  p  n  1 
1871)  by  32,043  ennmeratora,  employed  under  3iS5  regis- 
trars and  629  aiqparintendent  regiatfan. 

Inettofltiaat  wen  iaroad  to  thaaaparintandont  n^aHnm^ 
and  to  tbe  ngtatrafa  of  Uitha  and  daatba,  for  thair  gaid* 
ance  in  taking  the  census,  and  one  of  the  duties  requiring 
their  earliest  attention  was  the  division  of  tho  country 
into  enumeration  districts,  and  just  here  the  registrur  hod 
an  important  dvty  to  fulfil,  for  he  waa  directed  to  Me  that 
the  boandariea  «  pariabai^  towoahlpe,  ecclesiaatieal  dia^ 
ttioti^  aannkipal  and  pavliamentary  citiea  aad  boimighl^ 
urban  sanitary  distrieta,  and  all  other  of  the  varions  con- 
flicting and  confusing  territorial  subdivisions  of  ttu  'ountry, 
were  duly  indicated.  Most  of  tho  registrars  laid  down 
tho  boundaries  of  their  enumeration  districts  cn  maps,  ao 
as  to  ensure  that  no  part  of  their  diatzicta  waa  (»nitted. 

These  plana  oiflaion  wnte  iiil  aubinitted  to  tba 
various  superintendent  registrars,  and  finally  to  tbe 
Rcgistrar-Oonend  for  approval.  The  32,543  enumerators 
were  required  to  be  intelligent,  trustworthy,  and  active,  to 
write  well,  and  to  have  some  knowledge  of  arithmetic.  They 
were  not  to  be  infirm  or  of  weak  healtb.  Hot  younger  than 
18  jeaia,  nor  older  than  6ff :  and  thaj  w«m  taquired  to  be 
penona  Bkaly  to  eondnet  tneataelTea  wUb  atrict  propriety 
and  civility.  627  of  the  public  or  charitaVle  iLhtitutions 
were  enumerated  by  the  masters  or  chief  reaidt'i.t  titficers. 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  proper  designation  of  all  roads, 
streets,  and  houses,  a  circular  was  addiiessed  to  tho  mayor 
of  each  municipal  city  and  borough,  and  to  the  chairmao 
of  vmg  loeal  boan^  aaggaating  that  ft&mm  to  the 
cenaoa  all  aanamed  nadi  aad  atraela  ahoold  be  aaaied, 
and  aU  houses  numbered.  Circulars  were  also  addreased 
to  the  press  explaining  the  objects  and  usos  of  the  census, 
so  as  to  aid  in  securing  complete  and  correct  returns. 

The  ctuimeratioa  of  1871  waa  a  "  iiMriiMU  "  eeneiwb 

The  honaahoMW  achedalea  ware  dell««i«d  hy 
enumerators  prior  to  3d  April,    Every  separate  occupier 
received  a  schedule,  and  this  scbcdulo  was  so  prepared  in 
accordance  with  the  4tL  si^ctiou  of  tho  Census  Act,  that,  as 
shown  iu  the  annexed  example,  the  name,  aei,  age,  rank, 

Erofcssion  or  occupntion,  conjugal  ooaditioa,  relation  to 
ead  of  fanuly,  aad  birlbplaoa  <S  every  pamoa  who  abode 
in  any  house,  on  the  night  of  l^aday,  Sd  April  1871, 
might  be  returned  ;  thr  blind,  deaf  and  dumb,  inbeeile, 
or  lun.ittc  were  distinguiahod.  At  tho  ccnsttS  of  1871  the 
number?  of  lunatics  out  of  asylums  and  oC 

idiots  were  aacertained  for  Uie  fint  Ujb«. 
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Th«  despatch  of  fomu  aad  iaattiictioiu  began  as  toon 
AS  the  ofEce  io  Craig's  Court  was  opened,  and  included 
6,600,000  IwoMholden'  acbedulaa,  weighing  about  4 1  toaa. 
Th»  envBantkm  Iwoka  uid  foniw  sent  oot  wwghad  in 
tho  aggregate  about  6i  tons.  Bat  in  addition  to  theM 
there  were  sent  out  from  the  central  office  no  less  than 
115  different  descriptions  of  printed  instructions,  forms, 
•ad  drenlan,  ineluding  •  wlnndar,  so  that  certain  op«ra- 
tioM  might  h«  wimmanwd. 

The  metropolitan,  the  mnnicipal,  and  the  county  police 
afforded  help  in  enumerating  the  houseless  population. 
Tho  strength  of  the  ovrj,  in  forms  prepared  for  the 
puijMM^  was  ntaraad  hj  Uw  Admifaltj  ;  the  marehaafc 
■Miwen,  in  port  or  ool  at  aea,  ligr  Har  MajeatT'a  CtaatoBi% 
and  by  the  Registrar  Oeneral  of  merchant  seamen  ;  and 
His  Royal  Highne^the  Field-Marehal  Commanding-in-chief 
supplied  full  rotums  of  the  rarious  particnlarB  respecting 
(iw  arav.  Tba  Bombai*  of  BtHtiA  aabjaota  io  foraicn 
Btatea  ud  in  India  and  flia  popaia^  of  Oa  Ookuea 
vere  obtained  throrgh  Her  Majesty's  Secretaiici  of  State 
for  Foreign  Affairs,  India,  and  the  Colonies. 

Welsh  schedules  were  issued  fur  the  use  of  a  certain 
uunbar  of  lb*  Walah  paopla,  and  it  was  loand  tbat  in 
17,976  «f  fliaaa  1h»  pattfoobm  von  iivwtod  in  Uw  Walsh 
language,  and  had  to  be  translated. 

"Die  enumerators  were  instructed  to  consider  a  house  as 
comprising  all  the  raaoe  within  the  external  and  party  walls 
of  *  whauir  ooenpiad  by  only  on*  lanflj,  or  by 

aavaial  faniMo  firnig  in  dfathwt  ilnloa  or  apartnimtB ;  and 

they  were  alio  instructed,  when  delivering  their  schedules, 
to  make  a  record,  in  a  "memorandum  book"  supplied  for 
the  purpose,  of  the  road  Wtfraot  in  which  ovary  boose  was 
situated,  aad  of  the  name  or  nnmber  of  aaeb  booae,  and  to 
state  the  number  of  sehedoloo  left  at  eadt  boose.  Unin- 
halnted  housc«,  houses  building,  ehurcbes,  chapels,  and  all 
other  public  buildings  were  likewise  noticed  in  this  book. 
WHh  UMaadrtaM  of  the  poUce,  iSb»  auoMntor  bad  to 
VMke  or  procure  retams  of  all  penooa  not  dwelling  in 
booses,  but  sleeping  in  barni,  sbede,  canTans,  or  tents,  or 
ta  Ou  open  air. 

Special  schedules  were  printed  for  the  ennmaiation  of 
penoBS  ia  public  inatitations,  on  board  vesaela,  orin  cbatB* 
of  boats  and  barges  employed  in  inland  narigation. 

Persons  travelling  during  the  night  of  Sunday,  2d  April, 
were  to  be  included  in  the  schedulo  of  the  proprietor  or 
Bunager  of  (he  hotel  or  inn,  or  in  the  schedule  of  tba 
oeaipierof  tttbooaa^  al  wbieh  IhoyarriTadoBtiMmondiif 

of  Monday,  3d  AprQ.  Parsons  engaged  in  work  away  from 
home  during  the  night  of  Sunday,  2d  April,  were  to  bo 
included  in  schedules  left  at  their  housca. 

The  eanae  of  an  onnsoal  nnmber  of  panooa  beiqg 
tonporarily  absent  or  preeent  ma  to  be  notad. 

When  the  enameratore  had  colltyited  and  arranged  their 
tchedales,  they  were  copied  into  enumeration  books  pro- 
vided for  this  purpose,  and  a  summary  was  made  of  the  popu- 
iMien  of  aaeb  otvii  paiiab,  townabip^ornlMM^  and  tbaae  books 
«m  ddivofod  to  tiia  ragisbar  oa  or  bofoM  lOth  April,  bj 
whom  thoy  were  examined  and  correetad|  tad  fonvildad 
OB  oc  before  24th  April  to  the  superinteodaDt  Nyirtni£ 

Ha  anMtim  booka  wv  thw  mind  If  lha 


eaperintendent  registrar,  who  was  at  this  stage  required  to 
fill  up  a  printed  form,  showing  a  sumraary  of  tho  houses 
and  population  in  each  sub-district|  municipal  or  parlia- 
mentary city  or  borough,  dta.,  and  tnaaodt  tt*  wkoia  to 
the  Census  Office  in  Cmig's  Court 

On  receipt  of  the  books  and  summaries  by  the  Registrar- 
Qenerul,  tho  abstract  required  by  the  9th  section  of  the 
Census  Act  waa  prepared  and  laid  bafora  Farlianant  oo 
SOtb  Job*  1871. 

As  noon  as  the  preliminary  report,  oonsiating  of  137 
pages,  waa  published,  the  work  commenced  at  the  central 
office  of  rovising  the  enumeration  books  eo  as  to  ascertain 
tba  oorreet  nnmborof  bonaaa  and  populatUn  in  each  of  tba 
Taiiona  anbdiTirieaa  of  Ot  eoontry,  and  in  osdor  to  oDnra 
accuracy  in  tho  preparation  of  this  work,  statements  of  the 
houses  and  population  of  eeelesiaetical  districts  and  other 
local  Bubdirisions  were  subrtWad  to  the  clergy  and  to  tiw 
▼ariooe  local  aotboritioa  for  omawaL  Tba  xegiatim  mn 
required  to  atata  Oo  eaoaa  of  aaj  muofcaUa  iBoreaae  or 
decrease  of  population,  and  a  proof  of  the  tables  relating  to 
each  county  was  submitted  to  the  clerk  of  the  peace  for 
correction  and  approTaL 

Tho  abatcaota  ralatioc  to  tbo  oeoopationa  and  a^  of  dia 
people  «•!«  a  gnatirorL  It  waa  considered  desirable  not 
only  to  take  out  the  number  of  [it  rsons  of  each  sex  in  each 
occupation,  but  the  number  at  each  quinquennial  period  of 
age ;  for  without  this  information  the  relativo  aalabrity  of 
thaprafaaaionB,  aad  a  great  Tarie^  of  otbac  iapertaBlfDM> 
tiona  eoold  not  be  determined. 

In  this  arrangement  of  the  people  according  to  occupa- 
tions and  ages,  tbuy  bad  not  only  to  be  elasaified  in 
difiNaot  orders,  but  it  was  necaaaary  to  find  a  plaea  for 
every  one  of  the  23  milL'ons  of  population,  so  as  to  bo 
enabled  to  pass  them  rapidly  and  distinctly  in  review. 

The  cLissification  of  the  living  according  to  their  pro> 
fessions  and  occupations  io  combination  with  age  baa 
opened  up  a  new  Hold  of  inquiry,  and  the  question  oaa  oow 
be  determined  for  sanitary  purposes,  and  fur  life  insurance, 
what  effects  the  different  profeAsions  and  occupations  have 
on  health  at  different  ages.  Formerly,  the  mean  age  at 
death  was  taken  to  abow  tba  healthineai  or  insalubrity  of 
oortain  ooonpalioiBa.  But  lim  mmn  afa  at  daatb  dependa 
upon  many  circumstances  besides  nealth,  end  among 
others,  upon  tho  ages  of  the  living,  which  vary  in  propor- 
tions in  almost  eveiy  profsesion,  according  aa  it  ia  a  p«o> 
leaaioa  tbat  pappla  antar  early  or  later  ia  ma^  Inaoweo 
flfleaa  aad  Mendly  aoelotiee  wiH  ind  tiie  raaahe  of  tho 
third  volume  of  the  Census  of  England  in  1871— in 
conjunction  with  the  14th  Annual  Report,  and  the  two 
Supplements  to  the  26th  and  S0tb  Annual  Reporii  of  tho 
BMiatiar-Oeneral,  recording  the  mortality  of  persowa  it 
firamt  occupations— of  great  oee  to  llieni  in  &«r  trani 
actions,  for  it  is  evident  that  the  lives  of  farrrjers,  for 
example,  may  be  safely  insured  at  much  lower  rates  thao 
the  Uvea  of  lioeneed  vietoallen. 

ifaay  importaat  laaallo  for  " civil  oonntiee"  w«r»  pub- 
liabed  fa  1871  tbat  will  not  bo  found  in  the  cencns  retnmo 
of  1861,  such  as  a  description  of  tht>  tt^rritorial,  executive, 
and  eooleeiaetical  divieiona  in  each  county,  more  exact 
aieaa  fn»  tba  ofdoaaea  auvey,  additional  colnoaiahowiag 
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Iho  honaet  nndor  thrco  headings,  and  diatingul^hiug  the 
tezes  of  the  Dopulntion,  additional  columna  ahowing  area, 
unbar  of  oeeton,  and  of  members  within  the  parlia- 
flMOUry  Uniiu,  inelwilog  and  excluding  repreaentod 
fcoVMghs,  petty  aoaaional  divisions,  wards  of  municipal 
bomaghr,  comparative  tablea  of  bousca  and  pof  ulat  ;  n  in 
1861  and  18i  1,  tables  showing  the  nDDiber  of  families  in 
each  civil  parish  and  township,  and  tesulU  ahowiBg  the 
midm  of  area  and  popalation  in  mother  pariahaii 

AIm  vndar  "  ngivlnttHm  ooaatiQi*  many  new  partictilars 
^tm  pablished  in  1871,  such  as  maps  of  counties  and 
dbtriots,  showing  the  population  of  large  towns,  and  the 
parlicalara  iu?  ti  ri-formatoi^  and  indwlriil  MhiffBl^  and 
aa  to  Her  Majesty's  ahipa. 

The  ccMoa  of  Ireland  in  1871  was  taken  by  the 
Bigiatiii<l«i)«nl  of  Inland,  Maistod  two  ethor  com* 
misaionen,  W.  R  XTUdo  tad  O.  W.  Abmbam.  Tfaa 
•Domeration  {except  in  iho  nictropoli?,  ir.  'vliirh  178  of 
the  Dublin  Metropolitan  I'olico  discharged  tli.iL  auty)  was 
effoctcJ  by  453G  mciulvers  of  tho  Royal  Iri«h  Constabu- 
iary,  whose  local  knowledge  and  previous  eiperienoe  at 
•numerators  on  three  former  oceasiuns  rendered  thun 
posnlinr^  wall  aaitad  for  thia  ondortokiac.  Tha  oountry 
was  divided  into  948.  disfa^et*,  %tA  nndar  tha  charge  of 

fi  snl'^i ri': j;r oti  r,  VrirtcJ  nv-,tri-;ction8  were  furnished, 
auJ,  whcu  Lytoaaary,  ihu  tiiumtiriitora  were  supplied  with 
maps,  convoyaiiccB,  boats,  and  in  tbo  Iriah-Bpoaking 
districts  with  taterprotera  alsa  In  conformity  with  the 
Census  Act  an  abstract  of  the  census  of  Ireland  was 

Cbliahed  <m  Uth  Jaaa  1871,  aboviag  tha  Baatber  of 
Bses,  famillM,  and  popttlatloB  In  eidi  vmotf  aad  city, 
and  iri  ccr'ain  corporalo  towns  in  Ireland.  Tbo  numbers 
in  tliu  dittoront  religious  profoasions  were  elso  roturncd  aa 
directed  by  the  Act.  The  revised  and  final  numbers  for 
Ireland  record  tha  population  in  1871  at  6,412,377, 
ahowing  a  decrease  ainoe  1861  of  386,090  or  6*67  per  cent 
In  tha  previous  daoanniad,  1851-61,  the  population  had 
decreased  by  763,418,  or  1 1  -50  per  cent.  The  deeroaaa  in 
tbo  popalation  of  1871  is  stated  to  bo  chiefly  attributable 
to  emigration.  From  lat  May  1651  to  31st  March  1871 
the  loea  by  emigration  amounted  to  3,024,609.  Results 
relating  to  the  «ga^  civil  oomUtioiiai  oeenpations,  birth- 
places, religion  aad  adiiflatloB  «( tho  psople  an  pablished 
in  tho  cennua  tetums  for  Ireland ;  and  instructions  were 
titauud  by  tbo  Government,  directing  that  the  results  ol 
iljii  (  L-ia  .'i  of  1871  for  each  of  the  three  divisions  of  the 
kingdom  should  be  published,  with  a  view  to  uniformity. 
Somo  of  the  principal  results  have  thus  bcenaaaimilated  in 
1871,  but  there  is  still  a'considombla  want  of  nnifonni^, 
especially  aa  regards  the  agea  of  childrBn  in  troland.  A 
voluDio  devoted  entirely  to  vital  8ta'.i'«;ic3  is  not  tho  least 
interesting  of  tho  rcault*  of  tho  census  of  Ireland  in  lfi71. 

As  regards  Scotland,  the  rt  juUj  of  tho  census  of  187  1  arc 
nearly  uniform  with  those  of  England.  In  addition  to  the 
ordinary  particulars,  inquiries  were  made  as  to  tho  number 
ol  ddldiaa  ftoai  ive  to  thiitaon  ysaia  of  op  noaiviiig 
odnmtleii,  and  tho  nnmbor  of  rooms  with  wii^waL  Thia 

c«nsui  was  lakcn'by  the  Registnir-Oenrral  of  Scotland  and 
Dr  Stark,  through  the  ai^ency  of  1016  local  registrars, 
assisted  by  8342  enumeratorB,  v.hoao  appuintmentii  were 
approved  In  tho  aheriffa  in  counties^  and  by  the  chief 
nagiatntoa la  boroci^Uh  Tbo  returns  for  Scotland  in  1671 
contMn  some  new  features,  such  as  the  ecdeaiaatioal  sub* 
divisions  of  civil  counties,  grouping  the  popalation  of  oaeh 
civil  county  into  three  great  divijiuns,  according  as  thsy 
inhabited  towns,  villages,  or  rural  parts  ;  the  particnlars 
aa  la  kattMS^  faadUes,  and  population  relative  to  parlia- 

naaiaiy  ocmtitnuiwltit  of  oonntiso  are  also  new.  As  there 
«aMBai^(iitniiiaBdialdotBiDl801,  noattanpt  wasmade 
in  1861  to  ihaw  tha  latetiva  inonaaa  «r  daoaaoa  «(  tha 
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populatfon  from  1851.  But  in  tha  census  of  1871,  tlill 
want  waa  auutilied  by  aiving  tho  nnmber  of  tho  popJatfaj 
in  eadi  dlstnet  fbr  1861,  for  eomparisoa  with  that  of  1871. 

The  number  of  childron  from  five  to  thirteen  year*  of  ago 
in  the  receipt  of  education  alao  appears  for  tha  first  time  iji 

llic  rt^Lirjih  fur  1871. 

Tbo  ccnaus  of  the  Island  of  Man  and  of  the  Channel 
Islands  was  taken  by  the  lieutenant-governors  aoeonUng  to 
directiaoa  issnad  bjr  tho  Seofotaij  of  State  for  tht  Hoaia 
Department,  bnt  tho  fonno  aad  {hstraetioin  vreraisnod  bj 

tl  •  H«giBtrar-Roneral  of  England.  The  population  of  these 
islands  on  tho  aggregate  in  1871  was  1  44,6.38,  vit: — Isle  of 
Man  54,042,  Jemey  56,627,  and  Oucrnsey  ond  adjacent 
islands  33,969.  Ko  census  of  the  Isle  of  Han  was  taken 
earliw  than  that  el  18S1,  when  40,081  persons  were  eauna- 
latad.  BaaaMiatiaaa  of  tha  inhafaitaBla  ol  Jeiaej  vata 
made  !b  1806  and  in  1818,  fa  lASA  jmn  tto  popabtioa 
waa  rcspsctively  returned  as  22,855  and  22,763.  The  first 
census  of  Quertuicy,  4c.,  was  taken  in  1821,  and  was 
20,302.  The  populution  of  these  islands  has  nmalued 
aearfy  stationary  at  the  last  three  censuses. 

Tna  oost  of  the  census,  incurred  at  the  central  office,  and 
in  pavnaot  of  local  ofBoeis  in  each  .of  the  three  cooatrisa 
in  I8T1,  wee  £5,  6a  7|d.  per  1000  of  the  population  fm 
England  and  WaK  XS,  l«i  4d.  for  Boatload,  aad  41,  la. 
7d.  for  Ireland. 

Tha  reenlts  of  the  census  of  1871  are  multitudinous,  and 
it  is  impossible  here  to  enumerate  all  tho  facts  of  interoet 
which  tho  lotams  disclose.  Tboeo  lalatiBg  to  paiiiawwitaiy 
const!  tn  en  cies  show  that  of  95  oouiltie%  or  divisions  of 
counties,  the  population  bad  increased  slnoe  1661  in  82, 
while:  in  13  the  population  had  decreased.  Out  of  19B 
boroughs  which  returned  members  to  Parliament  the  po}m- 
lation  had  inoreased  in  156,  while  in  31  tho  population  had 
decreased.  In  the  year  1 868  the  boundaries  of  68  borotuha 
w«re  altered,  aad  in  eome  of  theeo  the  inereaaa  of  popolanoa 
may  be  due  to  enlarged  area.  Eleven  boroughs  had  been 
formed  since  1861.  Some  of  the  elaborate  results  afford 
the  means  of  solving  important  questions  relating  to  tho 
industrial  organisation  of  the  oountry,  and  show  to  %vhat 
extant  there  baa  been  a  diminution  in  th  c  n  u  m  be  m  em  ployed 
in  tha  oaltivatioa  of  tho  aoil,  and  to  what  extant  then  baa 
beoa  a  ooaaotidatloit  of  fittasa,  affoettiig  tha  average  rise 
of  the  holdings.  Other  results  show  tho  ages  of  tho 
married  and  unmarried  population,  and  these,  combined 
with  the  returns  of  the  ages  at  marriage,  furnish  the 
means  of  determining  very  important  questions,  such 
as  the  probable  duration  of  the  joint  livce  of  hu»baud  and 
wile^  tho  ansoal  tato  ol  otaniage  at  differeat  aga,  and  to 
en.  TaUaa  diowing  the  nomber  of  foragers  leeident  io 
England  and  V('i1-h  nrd  the  number  of  British  rcjsideuts 
abroad,  throw  mucii  light  on  many  points  relating  to  the 
Social  condition  of  the  people.  Not  the  k-a^-t  useful  of  tho 
results  is  an  interpolated  table  of  the  population  at  each 
year  of  age,  furaiahlag  adiool-boarda  with  tho  meaas  of 
aaoartaining  the  proportional  Boaber  of  diildNiB  at  th« 
eehool  agea,  and  aaabling  fife  insuraBBa  ottoaa  aad 
Ecinntifio  and  other  aathotSias  to  ioIto  asaaj  iaiiioitaBi 
problems.  (W«  V.) 

Ctntui  o/<iU  tTuUtd  <StafM 
The  census  in  the  United  Sutee  ia  a  political  necessity. 
To  this^  and  not  to  tha  geBoral  appraeiatioa  of  tha  slaima 
of  sta^eal  edeaeo  is  dm  dm  ImI  thai  tha  qrataiBatk 

p<enodicaI  cnutrrrn'ior.  of  inhabitOolBlraa  tiiata  BBdaitakaB 
earlier  even  than  ;u  Luj;!j,rid. 

Had  tho  government  set  up  in  1787  been  a  puro  con- 
federation, like  that  which  preceded  it,  into  which  the 
StaCea  abtarad  aa  equal  bodice,  tho  census  would  not  hava 
baaa  ft  tenWLcKt  of  itt  oziitaBoa  j  while  rado  eatiiaatea 
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fbohitiw!  on  tba  number  ol  the  natarol  militia,  Um  vtat- 
tiring  popalAtioB,  or  oo  the  nnmber  of  boreae^  or  OB  ttt 
teeorde  of  birtha  end  deetha,  Bojj^k  long  l»Te  anawered 
en  edminiatretiy  puipoeea.    On  Uia  otbar  hand,  had 

the  CoajfitulioD  of  1787  eireeted  e  Binglo,  eelf  jufTicieMt 
goTenmjent,  a  simple  eOTerci|{Dtjr,  the  ceoatu  need  not 
hare  been  provided  for  in  that  inatmment  Repreaenta- 
thm  poww  might  have  been  apportiMied  Mtpnwimately 
■twdjiig'  f»  connon  fama,  or  oomben  might  have  been 
rejected  aa  the  meaaore  of  political  power,  as  in  Eugl&nd, 
aul  OTen  aa  in  Oonnecdcnt,  aloue  of  all  the  States  of  the 
American  Uiuon,  tcwia  v. 

But  the  mixed  form  of  govcrnmcat  eitabiished  by  that 
eonatitatioa,  the  only  form  of  goycrameDt  wbioh  wee  than 
poHiU^  hf  mtkh  the  pn-todating  State*  mainfined  thmr 
r^t  to  esirt  mid  to  Ml  for  AemaalfM  f>  «0  atriotlj 

infernal  afTpj'rfl,  ■R-hilo  for  nil  national  purpose.?  political 
pow'jr  w;iH  ti>  fxorcis-yl  hy  a  double  rule,  parUj  through 
ihu  Stiit^tja  actKjf^'  (y^oal  bodies,  and  partly  according  to 
popolation  ureiipectivo  of  State  Unoa,  poaitivelj  leqoired, 
ael  aa  a  means  of  adminiatiatire  efficienej,  bat  aa  an 
twiliil  floaditiim  «f  ila  ova  wiMtttm,  Oat  Um  lalnU- 
liBto  of  tte  tTsItad  State*  ihoidd  be  perMiaallj  •B«m*r- 
&le'-i.  A  rcordirijr'y,  wu  fint!  iti  the  Constitution  of  1787  ;i 
proTiaion  for  a  census  to  be  taion  every  ton  years,  the  first 
anamaratioa  to  be  made  "  within  three  yeara  after  the 
<ml  meeting  of  the  Ooogmw  ol  the  United  Btatea." 

n  vonld  wpear  fromtidlWaf  Nwliv  that  the  enloginm 
e(  Mora—  oe  Joonto  waa  aearcely  merited,  when  he 
deekred  tiiat  the  United  States  preaent  a  phenomenon 
without  parallel  in  hiau>ry, —  '  tli-it  of  a  people  who 
tnxtitated  the  atatiatioa  of  their  eountry  on  the  very  day 
when  they  fonnded  their  g'^tniiiifft^  and  who  regnlated 
hv  tte  mm  iaatrameat  tin  «iaHi  of  inhnUtant^  Uieir 
4MI«BipalMMdr|iMi,«odtfc»dertiBta*  of  tb*  wition.* 


As  a  matter  of  nnaouViterl  histarr,  the  provision  far  n 
Sational  fen.sus  was  incorporaUxi  m  t.ha  coc^titution  i^jlcly 
from  [)ulitic<il,  not  at  all  from  philosophical,  coiiaidr_TiitioM. 
Pending  the  actual  aooom^iahment  of  the  firat  enumenk- 
tifl^  an  e*tiomto  of  Ifee  population  of  thi  >*wtal  States 
wm  idopted  m  »  fmrnioul  lMi|  «f  mrtotBtollwi  Ik 


se  first  ecrmu!  wa-i  fAton  in  1  790,  the  retnms  all  being 
teferred  to  the  1st  of  August  of  that  year,  althoagh  the 
work  of  eanvaaatng  mm  eztendwi  over  a  oonaiderable 
i«  «i*  tiM  «***  with  tb*  Int  BritMh  ommo* 
,iwM»,aadMJilikal^toU  Iho  on*  vilfc  Oi* 
fiiBt  eaoaiia  of  any  oommnnity,  great  diaappointmaot  waa 
fall  at  die  reanlt,  and  diaaaUafaotion  at  the  methoda  of 
enuraeratirin  Iji-iIIy  expressed.  Mr  Jefferson,  then 
BbmtATj  of  State,  was  careful  in  sending  abroad  ooptee  of 
tti  pouiahed  tablee,  to  impress  it  on  the  minda  of  bis 
iMiiajudent*  tbtt  th*  rstnms  fell  far  abort  of  tb*  tmtb* 
wmi  Ofw  wmit  so  fir  •*  to  supply  the  omisrion*  whiA  b* 

asBtimed  to  exut.     The  ri'^nll.-i  of  lal'T  i'fn!;u"io':.,  however. 


hj.T(s   f-sLiblwfitid    liiti    aui>itaiili4il  accuracy 


the  first 


SDamL-rutuiri,  and  shown  that  the  dissatiflfactiun  felt  at  the 
tiaa*  wa*  but  the  inevitable  diaappoiatment  of  over-atrained 
"To  eouut,"  aaya  Dr Jflkaaob,  *'b *  modem 
the  ancient  method  waa  to  guers;  and  where 
I  are  guessed,  they  are  alwajra  magnified."  Qeneral 
w^ire  tikeri  in  1800,  1810,  and  1820,  with  exact 
intervals  of  ten  yean.  In  1830  the  date  of  ei:ttmerat>on 
waa  fixed  on  tlw  let  of  June.  This  flfaaag*  D<ade  the 
iataml  b*t«*Mi  tbe  fourth  and  fifth  an*—*  nim  jmn 
waA'fm  month*  only,  redoelngtbe  nomind  luMo  of  faetaaaa 
between  1820  and  1830,  by  ah.">t:t  two  thirds  o.*  1  pfr 
oent  Tho  gucccasioa  of  census  was  then  resumed  wiili 
cxi' t  int^rraLs  of  ten  yaMk  Xh*  Vlllth  OlriM*  WM  liken 
•a  of  dato  Joo*  I.  ISia 


i'keuUaritie*  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  Statee 
ran  of  which  rendered  the  censns  a  political 
neeeaaity,  and  aaeorad  ita  adc^tion  th«fo  earlier  than  in 
eonntriaa  far  mora  advanced  in  atatiatieal  aeienea  and  in  tho 

arta  of  admiDiatnitioQ,  To  the  p-ame  peculiarities  are  at- 
tnbatabie  the  features  by  which  the  oeasus  of  the  United 
Statee  baa  come  to  differ  from  the  ceneua  of  other  countries. 
The  raaenratioii  bj  th*  Blot**  of  all  rights  not  granted  to 
th*  general  Oovwunant  maka*  H  nirly  a  matter  of 
question  whether  purely  statistical  inquiries,  other  than  for 
the  single  purpose  of  apportioning  representation,  could  be 
inituitjj*!  by  any  other  authority  than  that  of  the  State* 
thameelf  es.  That  large  party  which  advocates  a  strict  and 
jMlon*  eonatraction  oif  the  conatitution  would  certainly 
oppoae  any  independent  1h»«i»*«m.  th*  Oon* 
greas  for  providing  a  legistostHm  ^  butii%  msrriag*!^  and 
death.!,  or  for  obtainii:g  jwxrial  nnd  industrial  stAtistica, 
whetLur  fur  the  satisfuctioii  y{  the  publicist,  or  for  tho 
guidance  of  the  li^'ialature.  Even  thou^rh  thr>  hui-reiuo 
eoturt  should  decide  such  legislation  to  be  within  the  grant 
of  powan  to  Ik*  genecal  Government,  the  diatruat  and 

rtxition,  on  eonatttatiooal  gtoonda,  of  eo  laigaa  portiott  of 
people,  could  not  bat  go  nr  to  defeat  the  object  aon^t 
T[i  this  political  diffienlty,  the  unqueationable  provinion 
oi  iho  coostitotion  for  a  deoamiial  census  has  bem  taken 
advantage  of  by  all  parties  to  secure  much  statistieal 
informatioa,  whtDb  ia  not  usuallj,  and  perhaps  ia  not 
properly,  oonaaatod  with  a  eenso*.  Nor  c*n  there  be  mqr 
doubt  that  the  introduction  of  new  aehedulee  of  inquirie* 
haa,  ainoe  1850,  aomewhat  impaired  the  efficiency  of  the 
census  in  i(a  original  oon8tItuU::i;ia[  f  juction  of  making  a 
Dotmi  of  the  inha^itaata  of  tbe  several  parte  of  the  oountiy 
for  the  porpoee  of  distributing  repreeentatioD  in  Congreaa. 
Aa  the  cenaua  has  widaB*d,  it  haa  wsakaaad.  Moio  haa 
been  put  upon  fb*  ommeiator  than  ho  ooold  well  cany. 
Hh  attftjtiuQ  has  been  fii^tractcd  by  the  mul'iplicity  of 
objects  prvitQted  ;  the  great  r.u:jibcr  of  inquii'itta  his  also 
pe.'plexed  and  irritate*]  tho  body  of  citizens;  while  the 
reauit  of  protracting  the  canvass  to  obtain  additional 
information  baa,  in  the  inoeeaant  ehangea  of  population, 
aspaeiallj  in  dtiaa  and  in  Banalaotniing  viUag*%  aUomd 
Bol  a  fow  to  eaeapa  aaimienllon  dtegetMr. 

The  Erst  enlargement  vf  tho  scujiy  <)f  I'le  consul  waa  in 
1810,  when  the  agents  of  tbe  census  were  by  law  required 
to  take  an  aooount  of  tbe  several  manufacturing  eatabliah- 
nwDto  and  manafactoriea  witid^^ttair  B*v«r^distri^. 

cenaua  of  18^^'^^the  reaulta  proved  of  ao  little  value 
that  the  attempt  whs  altogether  abandoned  in  18S0.  In 
1840  a  ii-aii'ifiicturcnj'  Rcl.c  li.ile  waa  uaed,  and  imj-jiries 
reepecting  schools  were  incorporated.  It  was  at  the 
eeventh  cenaua,  1 850,  however,  that  the  main  enlargement 
^  tb*  Act  of  Mar  SS  of  that  year,  tho 
rtaiidad  to  corar  tna  aaranl  anUaolB'of 
mortality,  agriculture,  prodwilivaindailij,aohooli^«aniAM^ 

newspapers,  &c,  Stc 

The  agencies  and  methods  of  enumeration  in  the  censua 
of  the  United  Statee  have  been  but  little  changed  from 
tbe  first,  and  are  to^ay  antiquated  and  ineffective  in 
a  high  degrao.  By  tbe  Aetof  1790,  it  waa  mad*  tbe  dalgr 
of  the  marahala  of  tho  United  Stttea  eourto  in  the  several 
judicial  dLstriets  t  '  iaV<,  the  enumeration,  appointing 
thereftH'as  many  assutants  as  they  should  deem  neceaaaiy. 
The  enumeration  waa  to  commence  Angnil  1,  and  to 
eld**  within  niao  calendar  months  theroaftar;  tha  laCuna 
iMio  to  bo  il*d  iriA  tt*  darka  of  fh*  aevend  eoarta, 
whils  the  marjhala  Were  to  forward  to  tho  prf'-i  lTit  "  tho 
itT^j/jiite  Qriiuur.t  of  each  description  of  persoKs  wi'hiti 
ihi'ir  rcHpectivo  li  i-itriiiU. "     In  l^-iiil  tlje  hiipcrvisiijn  of  tha 

oaoaus  waa  placed  with  the  Secietaij  of  gtato,  The 
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nuwhinery  or  coumcralioD  ramaiiMd  until  ISAO  the  Mme 

43  in  1790. 

la  1810  ih»  ageat*  of  tlw  Mntai  van  plaMd  niidar  the 
dinetiaa  of  tha  8aer*Ut7  of  tha  Tnamiy  aa  to  th»  eoaflMnr 

tioa  of  manafaoturas  nqoiiad;  but  ia  1820  the  eatire 
charge  remained  with  the  Secretary  of  Statei  In  1850,  the 
suporvLsioQ  of  tho  ceriau.?  wis  coumiitL^d  to  the  newly 
created  Department  of  the  Interior,  and  the  period  allowed 
for  e&am£ratioa  «M  natrioted  to  fire  montha.  Aa  a 
nutter  oC  ia«^  no  aooauntioB  liaa  bnan  oonwlatod  mtbin 
ihattbMw  ThaUBitodStntaamanliabaBd^raadalBnta 

remained  the  agenta of  the  cen^Gs  ofBcc;  and  asuporintendcnt 
of  oensos  was  appoiM^L  la  prepar&Uua  loc  tha  cmumih  oi 
1870,  a  oommittoe  of  the  Hooae  uf  Hepresentativea,  under 
the  chairmanahip  o(  General  Jamei  A.  Q&rficld  of  Ohio, 
pnaented  a  bill  whidt  aooght  to  bring  tha  oenana  aa  nearly 
vp  to  tha  daaannda  of  Bodam  atotiilical  acienoa  m  Ibia 
paenliar  aonditlom  of  aetttmiant  tnd  oeenpatioo  h 
TTiiit-!;!  R'.iti^a  would  allow,  Tha  report  uf  thn  cotijuiitl'-ti 
dwuU  liiruii^iy  on  the  esseQli&l  vieiouBnees  of  a  praUucUid 
eaumoration,  and  on  the  general  uofitnaas  of  the  manhola 
of  the  courts  to  perform  ^  duty.  The  bill,  howsTer,  did 
not  propose  a  single-day  ennmerotion,  bat  allowed  a  month 
for  ita  oompUtion.  Tha  aehedolea  of  ijiquir{f><i  were 
largely  increaaed  in  recognition  of  tha  impoesiljiljiy  <  f 
flbuining  BtatiAtical  iniormatioo  under  authority  of  thi> 
United  States  Ooremmeot,  except  under  eorer  of  the 
constitutional  proridon  for  a  dactnnial  eanaua.  Tha  rank 
andpowac  of  tha  iopaiintandMil  of  Miinn  vara  inoreaaed. 

Tba  UU  e(  tha  coBBittaa  waa  aaniad  Owngfa  tha 
House  of  BepreaentatireB  by  large  majorities,  but  failed  in 
the  Senate.  Th»  census  of  1870  was  consequently  taken 
under  tha  Act  of  1800  with  two  or  thno  inooiuidMriila 
•nandnantak 

Tha  ooll  «f  «Mh  aaoaoa  hti  haoB  ■■  Mlova 

18*0  «          a5  3  51 

1850  1.318,028 

1S80  1,917,540 


IB70  3,890,88* 


im   44,877 

2M0...   C6.909 

!•»..„....   178,445 

1880..    208,626 

16S0   878,643 

In  the  cenBi'.a  of  1870  the  work  of  aaumaratioa  .was 
(lOrformed  by  6572  aasiataat  nuiihollb  topNVlMd  If  €1 
matlhala  of  Unitad  Stotaa  cooria 

Prior  aeihadnlea  ao  aallad,  that  is,  lehadnlaa  to  ha  Ml  at 

the  reiiidence  in  advance  of  the  enumeration,  to  be  filled 
up  by  the  htoA  of  the  family,  have  nerer  beea  used  ia  a 
census  of  the  United  BtatM^  thoq^  tdoptad  in  nearly 
ovaiy  EnTopaan  oountiy,  (t:  a.  w.) 

CBNTAuBS  (K^TOpot),  in  Otaek  mythology,  were 
beings  part  hone  part  man,  i^.,  a  hoiae  had  its  neck 
and  heaid  replaced  by  tho  beoH  and  body  of  a  man  down 
to  the  waist.  The  oldi  >t  f  ria  was  that  of  a  maa  alto- 
gether in  front  with  the  body  and  hind  legii  of  a  horce 
attached  to  his  back.  In  peopling  solitary  and  wild  placea 
trithimagiBaqrbeiqgiitwaaaBaalto  aaaigiito  thwa  batuii 
•  bodily  fomi  in  aono  obriooa  way  aooaistant  with  m» 

fcntnres  of  tho  locality;  thu.*.  Pan,  tho  spirit  of  ro-Jrj 
was  imj:i,'incd  ai  b*viag  goat'a  logs,  aad  Scylla,  the  »pjrit 
of  &ea-sturm<<,  as  having  tho  body  and  tail  of  a  fish.  In 
most  cases  the  aniiiml  acyunct  was  made  to  aupersede  the 
hiUBan  lags,  aa  if  the  first  cooaidantiim  had  bean  that  the 
luidi  ahould  hava  •  aoa-Jutaaoa  naaao  of  lodOBMtioiL  la 
tna  eaaa  of  thaOtotann  whoso  homo  waa  In  noantdiioiii 

and  wooded  region*  with  wild  torrenta,  chiefly  in  Thesaaly 
and  Arcadia,  the  hor»e  may  have  been  chosen  either  as 
«y:abolic  of  the  impetuosity  of  streams  and  winds,  or  from 
tike  oifoomataiioa  of  aoeb  distrieta  being  faToorafala  for 
bonaraailas  Ono  of  ^  Cantowa,  Churao,  who  li/ed  ia 
a  cave  on  Mount  Pelion,  waa  a  friend  of  gods  and  heroes, 
skilled  in  modidna  and  moaic,  and  as  an  instruetor  of 


youth;  but  as  a  race  tlioy  were  b^at  known  for  tLeir  battle 
with  the  Lapiths,  which  arose  at  the  marriage  of  Feiri- 
thotta  aad  Deidamia,  when  the  Cantaan,  axcitad  with 

jd«b  ui 


wiB%  ottompted  to  carry  off  tha  hrid% 
powered  by  the  help  of  Theseus,  who  was  yi^^pw  i 
this  subject,  general^  suitable  for  aculptore.  waa  a  favoorito 

with  Athenian  arU.it4.  The  Centaur  ,  furmed  part  of  the 
r«tiDue  of  Bacchus.  No  satisfactory  deriration  of  the  name 
has  yii  beea  given. 

C£NXIP£DES  AM>  iaLLEPSDEO,  tho  wyalir  nam 
of  tho  two  ondaca  of  ArtiealBto  antauib  wUak  vM  hldj 
formed  the  entire  class  ,Vi;T-t  t/' ocfa.  They  were  formerly 
cla&eed  with  iaftectn,  wkicli  ihcy  resemble  in  their  jointed 
limbs  and  autenns,  and  in  their  reapiratory  system,  but 
they  have  also  points  of  contact  with  aanelid  worms,  vrith 
cmstaceans,  oad  irith  apidon^  by  which  they  are  marked 
as  a  tranatun  gRMn  intermediate  betwaoa  tiw  lowor  aad 
higher  Aitioahtav  Myiiapods  (jtvpiat,  tan  thoniaad,  oad 
Tor'i,  a  for.t)  arc  aloQgatad  worm-Like  creatures,  cylindrical 
or  tiattened,  and  composed  of  numerous  segmonts,  each 
bearing  one  or  two  pairs  of  jointed  legs, — thoso  on  the 
anterior  segments  being  modifidi,  as  in  the  CrosUcca,  bo  aa 
to  form  the  organa  of  the  montL  The  fang-like,  prehensilo 
jawo  of  tha  eantipod^  parfomtad  at  their  oxtramitiafl  t« 
allow  of  tile  passage  of  tha  liquid  venom  into  Aa  wooad 
they  have  inflicted,  are  thus  simply  modifications  of  a  pair 
of  lass.  The  eyes  consist  of  a  number  of  ocelH,  congregated 
togeuer  on  the  head.  Mid,  with  a  single  exception,  aro 
aoTor  oon^ooai^  aa  ia  inaapfOi  like  the  latter,  they  broatho 
by  meaaa  of  tiaAoil  tobM^  opaaitkg  by  stigmata  plaood  o« 
both  sides,  behind  the  insartion  of  the  legs,  and  kept 
portuaneutly  open  by  a  spiral  chitinoui  fibre.  Thsy  are 
uniaoznal,  the  organs  of  j^iji.LM  Li'.um  Ijcuig,  however,  dif- 
ferently placed  in  the  two  groups,  occurring  aatehorly  in 
millepedes,  and  poaterioify  la  eant^podea.  Tha  yoaqg  of 
many  spa^  dooa^y  imaiaWo  thalr  pannta  inoaa  tho  tOM 
they  leavo  tiia  egg,  only  with  fowor  fimba  aad  sogumita ; 

tlioiio,  TioTfQvnr,  iiicreflso  wit.h  ftrli  snccrF.,ii7e  rnnnlting 
until  llio  iii-jrmai  iiuiaibt;r  of  the  aduU  in  rtiached.  Othiir 
specioe,  aa  thoso  of  tho  family  Julidct,  undergo,  during 
their  period  of  growth,  modifications  cioaely  resembling  tho 
metamorphoses  of  insects.  Their  larvB  at  first  either  aro 
daatitnU  of  legi^  or hava  oolj  thieapatia  situated  anteriorly; 
nd  it  la  only  after  a  loagaariaa  of  awaltingi,  extandinj;  in 
some  cases  over  two  years,  that  thoir  BiatlllHjIi  ijgnalliad 
by  the  appearance  of  sexual  organs. 

Myriapods  have  bean  nsoally  divided  into  the  two  orders 
ChUoffnaAaat  MiUapedes  and  ChUepoda  or  Osotwadaa; 
bat  reoaotly  a  anatt  myrispod,  ^th  of  all  nwh  b  Mgth, 
was  discovered  by  Sir  J.  Lubbock,  among  decompoaing 
vegetable  matter,  differing  from  the  other  members  uf  tha 
class  in  the  ab»eDce  of  tracheaj,  a;  pir-rntlj  absorbing  air 
through  ita  semt-traDsparent  skin,  in  the  smaller  number 
of  its  legs  (nine  pairs),  and  in  the  bifid  character  of  ito 
antenna;  aad  thia  has  been  made  tha  tffe  of  a  third  oidat^ 
Pauropida.  Pauropu$  Huxltyi  Lttbbodt  daaeribaa  as  aa 
Active,  clfarjy  lit'.l'^  creature,  wit)i  n  l~oit  of  cbcerful 
latoUi^'onco,  ui  murkod  contrast  to  the  dull  Btupidisy  of  the 
Julid'je,  or  tho  niolancholy  forocity  of  the  centipada. 
MiUepedaa,  or  "  Thousand-Legs,"  ore  readily  diatinguishad 
ftooa  tho  other  group  by  their  antennas,  which  are  alwaya 
■ix  or  MVon  jointed,  by  the  generally  cylindrical  ahapo  of 
tiie  body,  and  by  the  possoaaion  of  two  pairs  of  lags  on  each 
segment — the  lost  posterior  segments  and  a  few  anterior 
excepted.  Each  segment  also  bears  a  pair  of  stigmata  oc 
tracheal  opeoings,  insteiul  of  evory  alteraato  one,  as  ia 
caatipedes ;  and  thia  hoL  takea  ia  coBDOOlioa  with  th« 
doable  (toaatitjr  of  lofli^  aaa  lad  to  the  baibf  tiiat  aaok 
segment  in  the  millepede  tas  hrm  f  rir  ed  by  the  nnion  of 
two|  a  view  farther  atreagthcncd  by  tho  presence  cif  a 
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distinct  transTene  gruore  d«irn  the  centra  of  nch.  Tiie 
legs  of  inil]«ped«a  thou^  Blinieruus  are  ezoe«dingIj  weak, 
aod  io  moring  tbejr  appear  to  glide  tlaag  like  footlen 
worma.  Thejr  ara  most  freqaentlj  foaod  among  damp 
roc»5s,  and  bctieath  masau  of  decoying  vegoUble  iiia''.cr  on 
which  they  feed;  and  when  in  danger  the/  roll  themselves 
iate  aWL  The  British  species  arc  few,  aad  the  largest 
•f  tlNN  doaa  nol  woaad  S  iDcbw  in  laa^ ;  bat  thai*  is 
an  Anarioan  fmn  which  attaina  a  tragth  «f  8  Inekaa.  AH 
are  equally  harmless,  the  prebcr.-ilc  j  .we  h^::-.::  nniiinnn- 
tary,  while  the  other  parts  of  Lho  ^nontli  -j^fq  lagiilied 
to  anit  their  purely  vegetable  diet. 

Centipedes,  or  "  Uundrad-Legs,'*  haTe  their  segments 
ilattened,  and  ooTSred  wiA  »  IcBthMj  Mn,  and  hare  one 
Mtr  «f  lega  ob  aach  MgOMQt,  tli*  poatarior  pair  being 
airaetad  Mekwarda  aad  aloogatad  id  as  to  reaiemble  a 
coaple  of  jointed  tails.  Their  antennn  hare  r.  t  1  j  >  than 
fottrtsen  and  larel/  more  than  fortj  joints,  while  the  body 
•egmeots  do  not  q^oally  exceed  twentj.  The  organs  of  the 
i^poth  ara  maalicatocy,  and  ara  admirably  adapted  to  the 
canrirorooa  haUti  of  the  eentipade.  H  feeds  principally 
on  iase«tJ5,  seiring  them  with  its  powerful  preheii?;!c 
«rgati8,  and  injecting  at  the  Ramo  titno  ito  renotn  into  the 
wound.  Tho  bite  of  the  larger  forms,  aa  Scoloprndra 
mortiiatu,  occurring  in  tropical  connthea,  is  exceedingly 
painful,  and  is  described  by  those  who  hare  snffered  from 
it  "aa  aimilac  to  what  might  be  pradniead  b|f  contact  with 
a  nd-hel  btm,"  ginng  rise  to  awelUnf,  tiitobl^g  pains, 
and  febrile  eyraptoms  (Dr  Collingwoods  Naturatitt't 
Bamblet  tVt  tAe  China  Seoi),  These,  howeTcr,  yield 
readily  to  an  application  of  ammonia.  Ontipedes  seldom 
exceed  a  foot  in  lengUk  Tha^  aia  aieaedini^  aotiT*  in 
pnmiit  of  their  pray,  inatnaatinf  theit  imaaj-jetDted  and 
flattened  bodies  under  stones,  beneath  the  bark  of  treea, 
aad  wherever  inaecta  nanally  lurk.  Lithobiut  forcipcUus, 
the  commonest  British  tpi  icL',  Ls  2  inches  long,  and  quite 
harmless,  although  when  Ecizcd  it  attempts  to  fix  its  jaws 
ialp  the  skin  of  its  captor.  The  species  belong  og  to  the 
MMa  0mMltu  are  aaid  Io  be  luminooa  in  tho  dark. 
Upwacda  of  twenty  spedea  of  fossil  Myriapodaanlnioira, — 
the  oldest  from  tli?  Coal  Measures  of  North  America,  and 
belonging  to  the  miilepede  or  Tegetabla^Uag  diriaioo. 
One  of  thefle,  Xylobiu*  tigiUariOf  WM  fO«Md  Ib  tho  hoUoW 
tntnka  of  the  fonil  Siffillaria, 

GEKTLI7RE,  Susaw.ha  (IMT-ITSS),  a  dmnatie 
Vliler,  waa  bora  in  1667,  or  perhaps  a  year  or  two  later, 
prohahty  in  Ireland,  whither  her  father,  Hi  Freeman,  a 
Lincoliuhira  goiitlcman,  li.-wJ  been  forced  to  flea  at  the 
Restoratiim  on  account  of  his  Pariisaioatarian  principles. 
Being  left  an  orphan  about  tho  age  of  eleven  she  came  to 
Loodoo,  wbara^  at  the  ace  of  atsteen  aha  married  a  pmhoar 
irf  Sr  BtepheB  fVnt.  Amnit  twetvo  nontha  aftarwanb  her 
husband  died  ;  and  she  then  rairried  a  military  ofEcer 
named  Currol.  Carrul  was  killed  in  a  duel  about  a  year 
and  a  half  after  their  marriage,  and  his  wi  iu  v  'vis  loft  to 
•opport  herself  by  hex  pea  and  by  acting.  Her  firat  attempt 
«aa  a  tncodf  oallad  the  Ftrf»»i  UuAtud  ;  but  almost 
an  fear  anhaaqnant  piaeaa  were  comediaa,  aaveral  of  which, 
HuoBj^tbrirllveCneaa,  enjoyed  verycooaidenble  popularity, 
aa  for  example  the  well  known  Btuihody  (which  has  been 
represented  within  the  last  few  years),  A  B<M  Stroke  for 
a  Wife,  The  Bcutet  table,  The  Wonder — a  Woman  ketps  a 
JSferitf  Zmm  ol  a  Fmturt.  Her  wit  and  pataooal  attrac- 
Ifana  alao  gained  bar  the  aapport  of  Steele,  Farquhar, 
Bowe,  and  many  others  of  high  position  in  literature 
and  society.  In  1706  she  married  Mr  Joseph  Cent- 
livre,  i|  il  cook  to  Quuon  Anne,  with  whom  ahe 

lived  till  her  death  in  1723.  Uer  dramatic  works  were 
published,  with  a  UMmphy,  in  9  vob.  ISnob  17M. 
fofxiiited  U78,  ' 


CiilNTO,  a  town  of  Italy,  iu  the  province  of  Fetrara,  16 
milea  north  by  west  of  Bologna,  aitnsted  in  a  fertile  plain 
near  the  Reoo.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  boa  a  cathedral 
and  several  fine  buildings,  and  carries  on  a  trade  in  groin 
r.  id  hemp;  but  it  u  chiefly  rcmarVablo  as  tlio  birthplace 
of  the  painter  Ouercino,  several  of  whose  works  are  to  be 
seen  in  the  churchea  «l  8t  Biagio  and  the  Madonna  del 
Boaarioi.  Hia  honaa  ia  atOl  pnoar?ed^  and  a  alatua  haa 
heeo  erected  to  hit  memory  in  the  middle  of  tho  town, 
rc  j  nhtion  about  19,000. 

CJ-^.STO  (Orock  Ktyrpujv,  Lalui  cf.iij,  patchwork),  a  com- 
position made  up  of  jiusaagcs  from  other  works.  Tho 
Byzantine  Greeks  manufactured  seTcr.U  out  of  tho  pocnas 
of  Homer,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  the  hfo  of 
Chriat  iw  tiie  famona  Smpvoaa  Endoxia,  and  a  voiiioB  of 
the  Mhttcal  history  of  Eden  aod  die  Fall  The  Komana 
of  the  later  empire  end  the  monks  of  tho  ^liddlo  Ap^es 
wera  fond  of  constructing  poems  out  of  Uie  verse  of  Virgil. 
8nch  wera  the  ancient  Cento  yuptiaHs  of  Ausonius,  the 
sketch  of  Bihiieal  hiatory  which  waa  compiled  in  the 
4th  eentury  by  Fhiha  FUeoala,  wife  of  a  Bomaa  pro> 
c  insul,  and  the  hymns  in  honour  of  St  Qtiirinus  takou 
liom  Virtnl  and  Horace  by  Mctollus,  a  monk  of  Tcgernsco, 
in  the  ktu^r  u!  v.ia  I'Ji'i  century.  Specimens  may  be 
found  in  the  work  of  Aldus  Mknutios  (Venice,  1504; 
Frankfort,  1941,  1644).  In  1539  I^lius  Capitulus  pr» 
ducod  from  Tiidl  aa  attack  upon  the  diaaolnta  livca  of  tho 
monks ;  in  1896  appnnd  at  Teaiea  a  Psfrarai 
SptrUuale  ;  and  in  1634  Alexander  Ross  (a  Scotchman, 
and  one  of  the  chaplains  of  Charles  L)  published  a  YityUiue 
Bvangtliaane,  ten  Hiatoria  Domini  mMtH  Jum  CMM 
Yirgilianie  writ*  «f  wmAm  dmeriaUL 

GBNTOHBI,  or  Ciwruw^  the  aacioat  (7fiil«rt>a,  a 
town  of  Sicily,  on  a  mgged  monnt^n,  in  the  province  of 
CaUnia,  and  20  miles  W.N.W.  of  the  city  of  that  name. 
At  a  very  early  period  Centuripa  was  on  important  town 
of  the  Siculi ;  and  through  Tarious  vicissitudes  it  succeeded 
in  maintaining  its  independence  until  the  first  Ptinic  war^ 

when  it  una  baaioged  bj  tho  oonania  OtaeOiaa  aad  Yakrina 
M  nmala    b  tlm  time  of  Cieero  it  iraa  one  of  tho  moat 

flourishing  places  in  the  i^lan  l,  and  ha  1  ti  [wpulation  of 
about  10,000.  In  11133  li  waa  dftstruved  by  Frederick 
IL  Extensive  remains  of  the  ancient  city  still  exiaL  Iht 
new  town  has  a  population  of  upwards  of  7000. 

CENTRAL  AMERICA,  as  a  geosnphical  division, 
would  naturally  inelndo  tho  whole  atretch  of  tenikofT  from 
the  Isthmus  of  Tehoantepee  to  the  lathmoa  of  Darien, 
which  forma  the  nexus  between  the  two  great  masi^ta  lA 
North  and  South  America  ;  but  political  arrangemcats 
have  eo  affeoltd  fho  use  of  the  name  that  it  only  includes 
the  portioB  oom^poBdiiw  to  the  five  independent  North 
American  repnbliea  of  Otoata  lUea^  Nicaragua,  Hoadniai, 
San  Salvador,  and  Ouatrm!\'a,  v.Lil'i  th-?  Isthnii".  of 
Panama  is  assigned  to  Susiiii  An.crica  a  part  of  New 
Granada,  and  tho  Isthmus  of  Tehuante[>ec  and  the  Penin- 
sula of  Yucatan  ara  incorporated  with  North  America  aa 
parte  of  Mexica  Central  America  thus  lies  between  7* 
and  18*  of  N.  kt,  extenda  about  800  or  900  milea  in 
length,  and  has  a  varying  breadth  Of  from  9Q  to  SOO  mUm. 
For  details  tho  reader  is  referred  to  separate  artidee  on 
the  five  republics  menticneii  above,  which  formed  afederal 
republic  from  1833  to  1S39,  and  have  frequently  en- 
deavonied  aanoa  then  to  effect  a  natoratioB  of  Uieir  untoa. 

OENTRAL  INBU  POLITIGAL  AQBNCt,  the 
official  name  for  a  group  of  fead&tory  ttatee  in  the  middle 
of  India.  lioughly  speaking,  they  are  boanded  on  the  N. 
by  RijputAnA,  the  North Wi  'i  rn  Provinces,  and  Ondh ; 
OD  the  £.  by  the  OhhotA  Nigpur  division  of  Bengal,  on  the 
S.  by  the  Central  Provincee,  and  on  the  W.  by  Bombijt 
Tha  total  area  of  thoaa  atatea  ia  ao)  aeeaiatel/  kBOVip 
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l>ut  u  probably  not  leu  than  90,000  square  miioa,  and 
the  popoUtion  u  coinput«d  at  OT«r  ^000,000  tools.  Tbs 
iadindnal  ttatm  whioh  maka  tbt  fmw  litra  Bethinc  in 
eamiiott  wilk  OB*  tnodwr,  apart  liroa  tu  dtplootttieltiik 

which  connects  them  all  wii:i  the  British  jwiwer  through 
the  person  of  the  agent  to  tuo  Qovornor-Goncral.  The 
priricipil  of  tha  fcuda'.Dries  are  Owaliar  (Scindiih),  Indor 
(Uolkar),  liewab,  and  BUopAL  Each  of  these  states  will 
M  found  noticed  in  its  respective  plaoa  in  alphabetical 
endar.  Hw  tot»l  nninbw  ot  atfttos,  great  and  uwU,  com- 
fMag  tha  Oantral  Tndift  VoBlfoal  Agency  ta  71. 

CENTRAL  PROVINCES,  a  Chief-Comnussionrraliip  of 
British  India,  situated  between  17'  50'  and  24°  30'  N.  lat, 
and  between  76°  and  85°  E.  long.,  comprising  an  area  of 
84,078  aqoare  miles,  and  a  population  returned  by  the 
mmn  of  1873  *t  8,201,519.  The  Chief-Comnuaaionei^ 
aUp  wm  MBrtittttod  in  186L  wltm  tha  twritories  previ- 
oanj  faiowB  H  A«  Klgpor  Ikmiiica  nd  die  Sigar  and 
Ncrbudda  Territoriea  were  vnted  fUtiue  the  name  of  tho 
Central  Provinces.  Thia  Luge  toaot,  eompriiing  almost 
OTery  variety  of  boH  and  of  physical  Aspect,  and  in- 
habited by  races  of  very  diveno  origin,  ia  bounded  on  the 
K.  hj  the  feudatory  state  of  Bewu,  by  the  small  native 
aMw  of  BandelUiaad,  and  bj  th»  diatriet  of  LiUtpnr  ia  the 
Kordi-Wwteni  PloviBoea ;  on  the  N.  and  K  by  the  ChhotA 
NAgpar  division,  the  Orissa  tributary  stAtcs,  and  the 
northern  districts  of  Madras ;  on  the  8.  by  the  QodAvari 
diatriflt;  and  on  the  S.W.,  W.,  and  N.W.  by  th*  NIlAm'b 
dominions,  the  Berar  diatricfakud  tha  atatea  tfomfaiiag 
the  Central  India  Ageoagr.  Iha  Onlnl  Pitofiacaa  an 
diridedinto  foar  dirieioiia  orooauniwonerships,— Nigpnr, 
JabaIpnr,Nerbudda,and  Chhatlsgarh,  comprising  1 9  British 
districts.  Two  districtj!,  SAgiir  and  Damoh,  lie  parallel  to 
each  other  upon  tbe  Vindhyan  table  laod.  To  the  south  of 
them,  in  the  valley  of  the  Nerbudda  and  its  tributaries,  are 
the  districts  of  MaadlA»  Jabalpiir,Naiiiiihpar«  UoahaogAbAd, 
and  a  part  of  Vkair,  Aa  iMt  of  it  balflc  fa  tfia  Teiley  of 
the  Tapti.  Tha  aast  lanse  of  districts  continuing  louth- 
wards  includes  Beta],  ChhindwAri,  Seoni,  and  BjUtigh&t, 
occupying  tho  Sitpuri  table-land,  and  attaining  a  height  of 
about  2000  feet.  Still  farther  to  the  south  is  the  great 
Nigpar  phun,  formed  hy  the  valleys  of  the  Wardhi  and 
Wainnngi,  and  ooaqpirialac  tha  diatriata  of  Ni«piir, 
Wardhi,  Bhandir*,  and  OhiadA.  9b  tha  aaat  ia  tta 
Cllhatflgarh  plain,  a  low  plateau  of  rod  soil,  containing  tha 
dialrieta  of  lUipur,  Bilispur,  and  Sambalpur.  Last  of  all, 
in  the  extreme  south,  and  alnioat  cut  off  by  forests  and 
wild  aemi-indepoudent  states,  ia  a  long  strii 
lining  the  left  bank  of  the  Qodivail^ 
Upon  GodiTatl  diatiiet. 

thoffrtgahf  ami  AwMPjr.— Tha  olldal  compiler 
of  the  etatistioU  account  of  tho  Central  Provinces  thus 
describes  the  physical  aspects  of  the  country  : — "  Within 
comparatively  narrow  limits,  a  plateau  and  a  plain  follow 
each  other,  and  again,  in  similar  aequence,  a  larger  plateau 
•ad  a  larger  plain,  ending  in  a  mass  of  hiU  and  forest,  which 
ia  praifaaUy  u^a  wildest  part  of  tha  whole  ladiaapaidnaala. 
BfOO  tta  eaatbaoasly  level  portiom  of  tUa  ana  are  broken 
by  isolated  peaks  and  straggling  hill  ranges  ;  while  its 
nigged  formation  and  rapid  slopes  give  to  tlic  greatest 
rivers  which  rise  in  it,  such  as  tho  Nerbudda  and  Tapti, 
•omething  of  the  character  of  mountain  torrents.  Though 
the  acenery  is  on  too  small  a  scale  to  compare  in  aablimity 
with  that  of  the  HinAlayaa,  it  ia  oa  tha  other  hand  aa  far 
ionoved  hem  tha  oiOQotony  of  tho  plaiaa  of  HrndoBtAn. 
Not  only  is  it  characterised  by  a  constant  variety  of  form 
and  level,  but  it  possesses  a  diversity  of  colour  peculiar  to 
itself.  In  no  other  part  of  India  are  the  changes  of  soil 
and  vegetatioa  more  rapid  and  marked  than  ia  theNarbadda 
ctmtaf,  1b  tto  (MWik  irialw  mmA^  tka  «fa  mtf 


rip  of  tenitory 
noTO  aa  tiw 


range  over  miles  of  green  corn  lands,  only  broken  by  low, 
black,  boundary  ridges  or  dark  twi- ting  footpaths.  Tho 
heiiaoB  ia  bounded  here  and  there  by  lliU  raogoa,  which 
aaem  toriaa  abruptly  from  the  plains,  bet  oa  floBUBg  aeatw 
to  them,  the  heavy  green  of  their  slopes  is  found  to  be 
divided  from  the  softer  hues  of  the  young  wheal  by  broad 
belts  of  gravelly  soil  j-tuJilcd  with  fine  trtiia.  CM  tho 
SAtpuri  plateau  the  alteraations  of  scenery  are  oven  more 
frequent  than  in  the  low  country.  The  bills  are  higher 
and  Bwra  abntDt,  tha  Uack  aoil  dmoaita  are  daapor.  and 
tha  water  anpply  more  abandant.  Hoaoa  ia  the  addat  of 
the  grim  ro'.lini;  plntcaiis  nf  basalt,  there  may  often  be  found 
Uttlo  vaJiuya  cultivated  like  gardens, — oases  of  sugar-cane 
and  opium,  \>,LicU,  but  for  their  inaccessibility,  would  tempt 
away  the  best  cultivators  of  the  plains.  It  is  thought  that 
in  some  of  these  upland  basina,  tea,  coffee,  and  other  delicate 
plaiiti  might  be  raiaad wtthaoeoaaig  bat  the  ofaatades  which 
haTa  80  long  retarded  tha  aettleaieBt  of  these  plateaus, 
though  partiiiily  smoothed  away,  still  exist,  and  can  only 
be  surmounted  by  patient  and  continued  energy.  Mudi 
has  been  done  to  open  out  the  country  of  late  years. 
Railways  from  both  ooaata  now  connect  the  plataaa  with 
the  eastern  and  weatem  aeaboarda,  and  form  the  eeatial  link 
of  communicatioa  batwaaa  Calcutta  and  Bombay." 

The  principal  tiTere  of  the  Central  Provinces  are  tho 
Nerbudda,  Tapti,  WardhiL,  and  Waingangi,  but,  owing  to 
falls  and  rocky  rapids,  they  are  navigable  only  at  certain 
timee  of  the  year  and  for  short  distances.  As  a  means  of 
onmmaaioatinp  they  are  fiaeticalljr  vaalaM.  Tha  chief 
liaaa  of  read  an  tho  ibHowiBf 

(1)  From  Jsbalpor  te  Kaar  via  Damoh,  110  miles ;  (3)  from 
JsUlpur  to  Biipor  vialhadfi,  SOS  milM  ;  (S)  from  Ssgar  to  Ksrell 


on  the  Qreal  laUaa  Peaiosidar  Bsilway,  7<  miles  ;  (4)  fnm  Nar- 
•inhpur  to  CUiadwtfiA,  91  bOss  ;  (B)  noia  Hoshsngsbsd  to  BetuI, 
08t  miles ;  (6)  from  Nigpar  to  lUipnr,  174  miles ;  (7)  from  Kig> 
pu  to  Chhindwiii,  78  miles ;  (8)  bom  Kigpur  to  Bstu],  104|  naes  s 
m  Aoas  HImr  te  CUaU,  M  mOsa }  06)  from  B4iMir  le  Saaio 
iitgn,  IvilSSmt  (11)  fhmCUattieUraMU,  Uladiaa. 

The  country  ia  intersected  by  the  Qioatladian  Peninsuisr 
and  East  Indian  IUOh  ays.  Tho  Great  Indian  Peninsular 
Railway  from  Bombay  tntcm  Uic  Central  Provinces  near 
fiarhanpar,  and  runs  north-cast  to  Jabalpur,  where  it  joina 
tha  Eart  India  line  from  Allahibid  and  Calcutta.  A 
hnaflh  of  Iba  Qnat  ladiaa  Peninsokr  Bailwaj,  whida 
loam  die  mdn  Uao  at  BhaaAwal  ia  Kaadeah,  eaten  tha 

Ointnl  Provinces  at  WardhA,  and  runs  to  Nigpur.  A 
etate  line  is  in  course  of  construction  to  connect  thia 
railway  with  tho  newly-opened  cool-fields  of  Chindi. 

The  population  of  the  1 9  districts  of  the  Central  ProTiacoa 
wat  returned  by  the  censoa  of  187S  at  8,201,519,  ante 
up  as  follows :— Hindus  6,879,950,  or  71-69  per  cent  of 
the  total  population ;  Mubamnadans,  233,247,  or  2  84  per 
cent  ;  Baddhists  snd  Jains,  3G,5G9,  or  0  45  per  cent  ; 
Christians,  10,477,  or  013  per  cent;  and  "others'* 
(consisting  chiefly  of  Qonds  and  the  original  inhabitanta 
of  the  coantry  before  they  were  driven  back  by  their  Hiada 
conqneron),  2,041,376,  or  34*89  per  eeot  Tha  eaaaaa 
report  of  1872  rctoma  39  townat  containing  upwards  of 
6000  inhabitants.  Of  these  26  b  ave  less  than  10,000 
inhabitants;  5  between  10,000  and  15,000;  3  bctwcm 
15,OaO  and  20,000;  3  (Burhanpur,  SAgar,  and  Kamthf) 
betw.  en  ^  ,000  and  50,000;  and  only  2  (N^CTur  and 
Jabalpur)  over  80,0001  tha  former  hafiiut  a  poptuatiaD  of 
84,441,  aad  tha  latter  of  58,188. 

Of  the  total  winreyed  and  assessed  ttm  of  ttie  British 
territory  12,362,473  acres  were  returned  la  1873-74  aa 
actually  under  cultivation,  12,220,845  acres  as  cultivable 
but  not  under  tillage,  1,365,071  acres  as  grazing  lands, 
and  10,885,296  aa  uncultivable  waste.  Wheat,  rice,  and 
ootton  an  the  principal  agiicaltutal  atudea.  Tho  neaatlr« 
diMovMod  oooMWda  aud  iranM*  in  tht  Wttdhd  YaQi^ 
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protpsritf  for  the  vmalKy. 

The  improTed  .meani  of  eonmnnicalion  afforded  hf  tie 
fftfl  wmyi  and  ruadi  have  rapidly  deTelopod  tho  trade  of  llio 
0»ntrml  ProTincet.  In  ld63-64  (he  imporU  and  exporta 
wan  VlSMd  at  •boat  low  Mflliona  tUtilbi§,  hi  1668-69 
their  Talne  had  riaen  to  iiz  and  three-quarter  miUiona 
aCerling.  In  1673-7i  the  aacertained  importa.  of  the 
Central  Profinoes  amounted  to  117,761  toaa,  value 
£4>399,1H  awi  A*  vfoti*  to  309,107  tooa,  Talue 
iB8b1  ;  total  «(  inporta  Mid  «xparto  Sft,9l6  tooa, 
vriM  ^7,047,733. 

Admimutration. — The  executive  authoritj  at  Kigpur 
veats  in  the  chief«oominiauonar  and  agent  to  the  OoTemor- 
QnnJ.  EekMaiated  bftiecnteiy  and  ata^  ft  judicial 
fwiiihdiiiiiw',  ft  MtUomeat  eoamiRiuiirar,  •  wdtaiy  eom- 
miaaionar,  a  eominiiaioDer  of  customs,  four  commUiiioD<irs  of 
rerenoe  and  dreait,  an  inapector-goneral  of  police,  an  in- 
Hfctoc-gMieilt  olpuWId  tolinction,  an  inapeetor-geoeral  of 
Jftfla  uiddiapaMaiM^ft  Mnaamtor  ol  focaeti^aad  a  ngbtnr- 
g«iieiil  of  iminuioei,  trho  ii  alao  oomaiiMiaiwr  o(  aieiaa 
and  aaperintendeat  of  atampa.  A  commiBsioner  preaidea 
orer  each  of  the  four  dirisioaa,  with  a  d^utj-commiaaionar 
mad  aiiaiatanta  in  each  of  the  aineCean  dlatrleta,  all  anb- 
onliiiala  to  the  ehief-oommiaaionar  at  Nimar.  The  total 
Twraooa  of  the  CSentral  ProTinoaa  in  1873-74  amonnted  to 
XI, 260,977,  of  which  XI, 057, 021  was  derired  from  im- 
perial, and  X3OS,906  from  provincial  taxation.  The  civil 
expenditure  in  tha  aaisa  year  amounted  to  X904,670,  of 
which  X440,332  waa  on  imperial,  and  X464,438  on 
provincial  account  Of  the  total  revenue  X60S,056,  or 
joat  ono-baU,  waa  derived  from  the  land.  There  were  19C 
erin^nal  and  119  eivil  oourta  at  work  in  1873-74.  The 
ivgalar  polioe  eonaiated  of  a  force  of  7699  offleeca  and 
HI  en,  beaidee  &  municipal  police  of  988.  Tho  total  coat 
of  the  regular  and  municipal  polioe  in  1673-74  amonnted 
to  X130,674.  The  troope  quartered  in  the  Central  Pn> 
wtMaa  an  aa  fdlowa : — Soropaaaa — S  battahea  of  artillery 
(vflk  18  gone),  and  1  fagUMOte  and  l^eompanj  of  in- 
fantry ;  natives — 2  regimenta  of  cavalry  aiid  6}  regimenta 
of  infantry.  The  European  troopa  numbered  2462,  and 
tha  sattva  troopa  6475,  giving  a  total  of  7937  oAoMa  and 
■MB,  kept  up  at  ft  aoat  of  £i71,1il.  For  the  edooation 
«C  the  people  Qomftinaot  malntaina,  or  aobaidiaBa  wider 
ilB  gcai^in-aid  mtem,  1032  Bchoola,  attended  in  1873-74 
|w  76,781  popua,  and  maintained  at  a  total  coat  of 
Jp5,7S4,  to  whioh  the  atate  contributed  X31,628,  or  over 
ana  half,  Iliaaa  achoola  an  asoUuiva  of  privata  inatita- 
tioM  BOtfteiMaig  aupport  from  tha  alala. 


BMidM  tha  19  BmU  diatrloti  of  the  Owtral  Prarlooaa  dMcribed 
In  th«  fortgoiag  panmpha,  and  to  which  alona  tha  abova  tUtUtlca 
rvfer,  then  aia  abo  la  email  (Mulataiy  atatea,  eompriaing  a  total  area 
of  88,8fl4  aqoart  milea,  with  a  population  of  1,040,710  Bonla,  mad* 
apaafollowa  :— Ulndoa,  S3«,18/  ;  Ifohammadana,  7718  ;  BuddUaU 
aad  Jaina,  14 ;  ChriaUaaa,  6  ;  and  "othan'  (condating  of  abori- 
l^aal  trib«a),  40S,  7M.  The  followiag  are  the  detail*  of  arte  pqfmla- 
tioB,  reTenoa.  kc,  of  aach  of  thaaa  atataa  aa  oiBcially  rttumed  in 
1874-S  (1. )  Baatir:  area,  13,062  aqnartmllea;  prpolatloa.  78,864  ; 
eiippo««d  grot*  revaana,  ;C9218,  10a.;  annnal  triData  to  the  Britiah 
OoTerTini<-nt,  £tO&,  11m.  (I)  Karond :  area,  8745  aqnarB  milee ; 
DODolaticxD,  183,483;  eatimated  rarenae,  £3000;  tribute,  £3S5.  (3  ) 
lUlKarh.Batgarh:aroa,  1480  equare  mile*  ;  population,  es,  804  ;  enti- 
Biatod  rarenna,  £760;  tnbutc,  £40.  (i.)  Sarangarh  ;  area,  640 
■onara milea ;  popnlatlon,  Z7 ,<'»l  ;  »itima-od  rsTenas,  £800;  tribute, 
£184.  (6.)  Patni  (nnder  Britiah  manngvment):  area,  2300  aqoara 
■ilaa'popalation,  BS,e^:  eatimated  rerenoe,  £2500  ;  tribute,  £80. 
(t.)  Bonpor:  ana,  008  a^nara  milea ;  population,  1 30, 71S  ;  eatimated 
aivaBMi,  £1800;  tribute,  £500.  (7.)  Kairi  Khol :  area,  633  aquare 
milaa:  population.  12,880;  eatimaUxl  reyonua,  £(300;  tribute.  £68. 
{9.)  Bimri:  area,  1088  aqnare  mil'-a;  pojiulation,  SS.SIS;  eotimatpd 
ravanna,  £800;  tribute.  £85.  (9.)  Bakti :  area,  116  aquare  miiea; 
BOfmlation,  8804;  estimated  rrsri-nua,  £813;  tribute,  £35.  (10.) 
kawaidas  area,  887  aquare  milea;  populatiou,  76,403;  aatimatad 
,«MMiMhalik£t««W  ai.jK0ftd4<KGkh«ikMd4waNa, 


174  a^aara  mflea:  poptiUtlon,  ?9,500;  eatinateJ  rcTenue,  £3203; 
trlbnte,  £1100.  fll)  Kanlcijr  »rr&,  lOOO  aquara  tEile»;  popnlrtion, 
48,662;  Mtlmated  nreoue,  I'UDO,  payi  no  tribute.  dJ,  '  Khnira- 
garh  (under  Urltiah  management);  ana,  940  aooaro  miles;  pO|,ula- 
tion,  122.264  ;  f*tlmat«d  rtrenue,  £11,783;  tnbutp,  £4700.^(14.) 
Nandgion:  arra,  8S4  aquar«  milea ;  population,  146,464;  batimated 
reyenue,  £S595;  tribute,  £46110  (Ifi.)  M»kr.ii :  area,  216  aquare 
milea;  population,  18,848;  eituiiatGd  tarenue,  £2200;  paya  no  tii- 


Including  the  19  Britinb  <l:sfrict8  and  the  15  small 
feudatory  atatos,  tho  Central  i'rovincea  comprise  a  total 
area  of  113,797  square  milea,  aad  have  a  population  of 
9^1^29  aoola,  made  op  aa  loUoin :— Hindua,  6,616,137, 
or  T<N6  par  aaat  ;  ICnhamnadaoa,  240,966,  or  2*60  per 
cent ;  Buddhiata  and  Jaina,  36,583,  or  0*40  per  cent. ; 
Chriatiaiu,  10,482,  or  Oil  per  cent;  and  "  othen^" 
2,445,062,  or  2G'43  per  cent.  (W.W.  B.) 

CENTUMVl&I,  amooK  the  BontHU!,  ware  judgaa 
appobted  to  dedda  eommon  caoaea  amoQg  die  people,  of 
whom  thrsio  WLra  chosen  out  of  clicL  tribft  Tkt  extent  of 
their  powen  haa  not  been  exactly  ascertained.  It  is  not 
uUulj  that  tha^  were  originally  intended  to  deal  with 
qsaatiooaaoManiiog  quiritian  ownenhip,  which  detenained 
Uia  atataa  of  the  dtizena.  HoUweg  aaaerted  that  thefr 
juriadiction  waa  confined  to  civil  casea  ;  but  this  ia 
doubtfuL  (See  Hollweg,  Ufber  die  CotapeUtu  <Ut  Ctntttm- 
nrtUfftrichU  ;  Tigeratrum,  Do  Judiei6m$  apmd  S^maaot). 

CENTUKION,  among  the  Romana,  an  officer  in  tha 
infantry  who  comoianded  originally  a  hundred  men  (whence 
the  name),  but  afterwards  an  in<lf'fit.i'.(!  number — the 
aizfeiath  part  of  a  legion.  Ceoturiona  were  of  two  gradea, 
and  vara  ehoaen  by  the  tribnnea.  Their  datiea  ware  to 
drill  the  Boldiers  and  appoint  their  taak%  ftod  tbaf  hftd 
pownr  to  puuiah  minor  offoncea 

CEOS  (Kfuf),  the  modem  Zea  or  Txia,  an  ialand  in  the 
,£gean  Sea,  belonging  to  tha  groap  of  tlia  Q^dadaa  and 
the  eparchy  of  Syim,  14  milea  off  tha  aoaat  el  AtHeft  lie 

greatest  length  is  about  13  milea,  and  ita  breadth  about  8. 
It  gradually  riaea  towarda  the  centre,  where  it  culminatea 
in  Mooat  Eliaa,  1860  faat  high.  Among  ita  natural  pro- 
dnetiaiBa  aia  lamon^  iHtranik  oUvea,  winai  and  hooigr ;  and 
it  .alao  exporta  •  tottridatahb  quantity  of  Taloala.  Tfiara 
were  formerly  Iblir  towns  of  some  imiiortance  in  the 
island  : — lulia,  aboat  three  milea  from  tho  north-west 
shore  ;  Corcssia,  the  harbour  of  lulia,  with  a  temple  of 
Apollo  SoiinthaiiB  in  tha  Bai^boaihood  ;  Oarthaa  in  the 
aonth  eaat;  aad  PoMiaa  In  tha  ■eath*«eat  Of  Uiaaa 
lulls  ia  represented  by  the  town  of  Zea,  and  Cartha;a  by 
the  village  of  'S  tais  rolais ;  and  tracca  of  tho  other  two 
can  still  be  made  out.  In  anc.ent  timea  lulia  waa  the 
birthplace  of  the  lyric  poeta  Simonidea  and  Baechylide% 
the  philoeophera  Prodicua  and  Ariaton,  and  the  physician 
Eraaietrutus  ;  and  tho  excellence  of  ita  laws  waa  eo 
generally  recognized  that  the  title  of  Ceac  Laws  passed 
mto  a  proverb.  One  of  them,  vhleh  forbade  a  citixen  to 
protract  hia  Ufe  beyond  afz^  7««%  affoida  a  cotiooa 
instance  of  the  application  of  utilitarian  priadplaa,  Hm 
prcMut  population  of  the  iaknd  ii  aboot  8000^  al  vhkh 
tha  eautal  haa  about  4300. 

CEPHALOKIA,  or  CBrALOHU,  the  ancfant  CtpkaUenia, 
an  ialand  belongfng  to  the  kingdom  of  Greece,  and  the 
krgest  of  those  known  aa  the  Ionian  Islands,  is  situated 
on  the  west  aido  of  tha  mainland,  almoat  directly  op;>oeite 
the  Qolf  of  CohntL  Ita  aztrame  length  ia  81  milM,  and 
ita  breadth  vaitn  'from  about  SO  Btflea  In  tfia  aonfhara 

portion  to  three  or  less  in  the  projecting  pari,  which  runs 
parallel  with  tho  island  of  Ithaca,  at  a  diatftnco  of  about 
four  milea  acroaa  tha  atnit  of  Ouiscardo  ur  Yiscaro.  Tiii 
whob  iiland,  with  ita  area  of  348  Engliah  aqoara  milea,  ie 
'  wiA  RMky  Ulla  of  mying  alavatioB,  tba  aaiii 
mnhif  Inm  aoc&^raal  to  aonth^aaat  Tbe  aadant 
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ntrant  Much,  now  Stria^  Mool*  NtM  or  tbe  BUck 
MonoUin,  hu«  height  of  0SOO  fMft,  tnd  mquently  ret«ina 
the  inow  for  WTeral  tnonthg.  It  is  not  only  the  loftiest 
pui  of  the  aierra,  but  aUo  the  bighoat  land  in  the  whole 
lonum  gronp.  Tho  nams  "Black"  waa  given  from  tbe 
tohnwa  of  th*  pine  wooda  which  •till  ooiuitJtata  the  moat 
ttriUng  fMloTO  in  OapludoidMi  wemmj,  althongfa  their 
extent  hai  been  greatlj  curtailed  hj  fire.  On  the  ■nmnut 
there  ii  elill  to  be  econ  an  ancient  altar,  aurronnded  by 
the  bonce  of  former  gacrifico.  Tlio  island  is  ill  tuj  ]  ii-?d 
with  f reeh  water ;  there  are  few  permaneat  atrcama  except 
the  Baku,  utd  epringa  are  apt  to  fail  in  dij  anmoien.  In 
>h«»<rtmpMtaftli>iriMtd>gBlfiMimpfiwth>Kmth 
A  dJaUnee  of  aboat  nmn  ntflea  ;  on  ill  oait  nda  itaada 
the  chief  town  Argostoli,  with  about  0000  inhabitants, 
and  on  ita  woet  aido  tho  rival  city  of  Lixuri,  with  COOO. 
About  five  milea  from  Argoatoli  ia  the  Caatlo  of  St  George, 
a  building  of  Tenetiaa  origin,  and  the  etrong^  fortifica- 
tion in  the  laland ;  and  faatvam  fit  Qeorga  and  dia  vlllaga 
of  Mataata,  where  Bjron  at  one  time  reeidod,  are  ierenl 
large  oataoombe.  On  an  emlnencB  eaat-aoath-eaat  of 
Argostoli  are  the  ruini  of  tbe  aucioct  Crauii,  and  Lixuri 
ie  doee  to  or  upon  tboae  of  Pale  ;  while  on  tho  other  aide 
of  tt^bbad  are  the  remain*  of  Samoa  on  tho  bay  of  the 
aaaaBan^ofPNot  or  Itenni,  further  aanthaboTathaTalB 
of  RaUi  and  ha  btonomiBg  olaandat^  andiif  aamkiiowa 
c:[j  noar  tho  village  of  Scala.  Tha  ndnt  of  thia  dtj  in- 
cludo  Roman  batha,  a  brick-built  tempU^  rock-cat  tombe, 
and  tcsaclatod  pavemftitta ;  and  Cranii,  Proni,  and  Samoa 
are  remarkable  for  etretdiea  of  Cyclopean  and  Bellanie 
walk,  partly  of  the  moat  irregolar  eonstmcttoa,  aiad  piftlf 
preaenring  almoak  nnimpaired  the  reeulta  of  the  moat  perfect 
•kilL  The  Inhabitanta  of  Cephalonia  hare  all  along  been 
extremely  active ;  and  no  slight  amount  of  toil  l.vi  been 
expended  in  the  conatruction  of  terrace*  on  the  steep  aides 
U  the  hllla.  Owina  to  the  thinnsae  of  the  population, 
bowava^  bat  a  amaU  proportion  of  tho  aoil  ia  uidar  out 
tivalloa,  and  tiio  qvantitj  of  grain  grown  Jb  fha  Maud 
is  comparatirely  meogra  The  stajilo  is  tLo  rumnt,  in 
tbe  production  of  which  the  ialand  aurpa&soa  Zanto.  The 
fruit  is  smaller  than  that  of  the  Moraa,  and  has  a  peculiar 
flaTOor ;  it  finds  a  market  mainly  in  Holland,  Belgium,  and 
Qonnaaj.  The  grape  vine  is  also  grown,  and  the  manu- 
I  of  wina  ia  «  annx  iadiatn;  Iha  oUra  crap  ia  of 
ridaimblafmportaiiea^aiid  iHtihiBTaoeBtyaan  tbaetiltnre 
of  cotton  in  Iho  low  groundii  has  been  successfully 
attempted.  Manufactures  are  few  and  undeveloped,  but 
lace  from  the  aloe  fibre,  Turkey  earpeta,  and  basket-work 
am  ptodttcad  by  the  TiUagers,  and  boata  ai*  built  at  both 
tt«  plfnalpal  towaa  Among  raoaat  Impvofomanta  may  be 
BODtioBed  dm  araetkm  of  two  steam-mills  and  the  intro- 
dnotioD  of  ateam-boat  oommunication  between  Argostoli 
and  lixuri  In  1873  thero  y-cm  exported  from  the  island 
19,60S,93S  h  of  native  currants,  of  the  Talue  of 
£11^176;  and  in  the  same  year  the  re-exportation  of 
Mam  aomata  waa  4.(67,1»2  t,  valnad  at  Xa0JS& 
Ik*  total  impwta,  whidi  oonbl  nafaly  of  wheat,  mdae, 
badav*  aad  rj-e,  amuuntLd  to  i!287,493.  Of  all  the  seven 
iaiands  Oephaluuia  and  Zaiiie  are  moat  purely  Greek; 
and  the  inhabitaDta  disjilay  great  mental  activity.  Of 
several  contributora  to  the  national  litentora  may  bo 
mentioned  Bishop  Maatatf,  aiafkor  ti  m  tiaattao  «■  tho 
,  of  the  Eastern  and  Waaloni  churchea,  and  Andrea 
ftto,  a  vigorous  politieal  writer  and  keen  defender  of 
tha  British  protectorate,  who  brought  himself  into  great 
tnaUa  b^  the  freedom  of  his  attack*  ia  hie  M^mria  o/ 


In  tha  Hoineric  po  rvjihilonia  i«  tncnlionwl  ondfr  the  name 
of  Suae,  sad  iU  iahabiUnt^  stnong  tha  aubjecU  of  Ulysa*^  an 
4M%nta4  Osphalleasih  )a  the  PMaa  war  thqr  task  Ut  Utile 


part ;  tn  tha  Faloponosiian  thty  slitsd  with  th«  Atheninni.  Tb* 
town  of  Pale  waa  vainly  Uc«iegc<l  bv  I'hill^  of  Mice  Jon  m  218  i.e., 
b«c«aM  it  had  npported  \\\»  ^EtolUn  cauae.  In  168  a.c.  all  the 
cities  aarreodarad  to  the  Romist,  but  8«m*  afterwardi  rtvolted, 
and  waa  only  r«daoad  after  a  aieg«  of  four  moothi.  Tha  iiUnd  waa 
praaantod  by  Hadriaa  to  Athsna,  but  it  arpcin  again  at  a  later  data 
aa  "  free  and  antonomona."  After  the  diriaion  of  tha  Boman  ampira, 
it  eeotiniisd  attaebed  to  Byaantlam  till  1083,  wb«n  it  waa  eaptaieO 
by  Hobstt  Oniacaid,  who  (ued,  howsTsr,  bafors  he  eeold  lewass  tto 
revolt  of  1085.  In  1204  it  waa  aadgaad  «a  Qafaa  jriaaa  af 
entBoi,  who  acceptrd  tha  jiolialiaa  al  ITMea  U If }  i 
1220  it  waa  held  aloiur  with  Santa  Maria  and  Zante  bv  a  I 
of  five  counta  of  the  Tocoo  family  at  Maplaa.  Formally  1 
to  Venice  In  1360  by  tha  prince  of  Tarentnm,  it  waa  afterwards 
captured  by  the  Turks  in  1479  ;  bat  the  Iii«(H>nieo- Venetian  fleet 
nnder  Bvnedetto  Peaaaro  and  Gooaalve  of  t  oniora  effected  their 
«xpiil»ion  in  ISOO,  and  the  ialaod  eoatiiiaed  in  Vccctian  poaaaaaiaa 
till  the  fall  of  tha  republic.  Jor  aomatitne  it  was  admini»trred  for 
the  French  Qovammant,  but  in  1B09  it  waa  taken  by  tlie  f  nKUsh 
nnder  CoUinpwood.  Till  1818  it  waa  In  the  bunds  of  llau  r  do 
linitwt,  a  Swiaa  in  the  Britiih  aarviw,  who  dispujcd  »n  icdaatry 
and  enerCT  in  the  rapraaeion  of  injnetii  e  and  developDient  of  dvUi- 
tation  o^y  ontdoina  by  tli«  d«i[K)tic  vigour  of  Sir  CbarUs  Katiiar, 
who  bald  tha  aama  office  (or  tha  nine  yeaia  £rom  1818-18S7.  Dat> 
lag  ft*  Britiah  protaeteiale  the  iahin  awd*  aadaobtcd  adreneaa 
la  luterial  prosperity,  tat  was  aoialai  tiaua  tt*  aaeaa  of  political 
diatarbanois.    It  letaiasd  luoaai  than  ths  sistsr  islsnds  traoes  af 


roodal  inflnaae*  sxertad  by  As  leaded  proprietor*,  bnt  bss  bean 
araduatly  baooming  mora  daaocratic.  Under  tha  Venatlaaa  it  waa 
divided  into  eigbt.diatrieta,  aad  an  elaborate  ayatam  of  polloa  waa 
ia  tatot ;  atnea  ita  annexation  to  Orrece  it  bsa  Been  hreksn  ap  late 
twanty  demarchiaa,  each  will:  iu  iw- mrata  jaiiadiallia aad  Wtaaasi^ 
aad  the  police  lyatem  hat  been  aVioIithed. 

A  api'cial  treatiae  on  the  antlqoitira  of  Ccjihalania  waa  written  by 
Petrua  Maurocenua.  See  al»o  lioSlar.d'a  Traviii,  1815;  Ansted  a 
/onion  Ulandt,  1803;  Viiccunt  Kirli«a;i'« /'out  Yr-irt  tn  h'ntan 
Jtiand$,  1804  ;  Wisbal's  2>m  Jiml  Kqihalmia;  and  Parliamentaty 


CERAM,  or  Sika.vo,  an  island  of  tho  East  Indian 
Archipelago,  situated  to  tho  weat  of  New  Guinea,  and 
belonging  to  the  Dutch  Government  of  the  Moluccas.  Ik 
liea  botwooB  W  Sir  and  3°  30'  30'  &  lat.,  aad  axteada 
from  1S8*  to  ISl*  W  E.  long. ;  iU  greateat  laagtli  ia 
abont  200  miles,  ita  greateat  breadth  about  60,  and  ita  area 
upwards  of  6000  square  miles.  It  is  divided  into  two 
parts,  Great  Ceram  and  Little  Ceram  or  Huvamohel,  united 
by  the  isthmus  of  Taruno ;  and,  for  administrative  puf^ 
poaos,  the  eastern  portion  is  assigned  to  the  residency  of 
fiaad%  while  tha  waatern  baloa|B  to  that  of  Ambojaa. 
A  diala  of  motmtaina  tfawiaaa  tha  idaad  fhn  east  to 
west,  and  attains  in  various  parts  a  height  of  upwards  of 
8000  feet  The  loftiest  aumniit — Nusa  Keli — has  an 
elevation  of  9500  feet ;  and  others  of  mark  are  Balagor, 
Trier,  and  Tomaehe.  The  ooaat  ia  for  tha  anat  part  rooky 
and  precipitous ;  but  it  ia  broken  ia  aorecal  flaeea  by  ooo- 
aiderable  baya,  of  which  the  most  importaat  are  Hatuvi  and 
Savaai  on  the  north,  and  Hnvamohel,  Amahay,  Nnaa  I«nt, 
and  Selan  on  the  kouIL.  Tho  cuuntry  is  well  watered  with 
streams,  which  are  of  very  little  use,  however,  for  navig^ 
tion  or  syatematic  irrigation.  SeveraJ  hut  springs  have  bean 
diaooTowd,  aad  oarthqaakaa  ac*  aot  aafraqaaat.  A  largo 
port  of  tho  intarior  »  oovorad  wHk  daaaa  and  gloomy 
foraata,  and  eicc.pt  nlonp  the  coasts  the  popnlstion  is  very 
scant.  For  the  natutuJist  Ceranri  ia  a  comparatively 
uninteresting  island,  vrilhout  any  chn.ractci  istic  8{>ecies  or 
abundance  of  spccimena.  The  Bandanose  pay  occasional 
visite  to  shoot  bears  and  door ;  there  are  aBBuon  of  wild 
goata  aad  oattla;  aad  aoioac  tho  hiida  an  aaatioaad 
eanowwieo,  ooAatooa,  \M»  of  paradiaa,  aad  tihaawdlowB 
that  fumiah  the  edible  nests.  A  larg<)  number  ot  iah  aia 
to  be  found  in  the  various  rivers  ;  and  aa  early  as  1860  BO 
fewer  than  213  species  wore  described  by  Dr  Sleeker  in 
the  Jfatuurkumdig  TifJtekrtft  «.  If,  L  Tho  moot  TababU 
thabar  traaa  ara  dia  inm-wood  and  lha  awkilai  Siea, 
maise,  'oocoa-nuta,  sugar-cane,  and  a  variety  of  fruits  are 
grown ;  bnt  by  far  the  moat  important  prodoction  ia  the 
aafo  ^al«,  wUehgrawaabvadaat^ia  IIm  awan^dblri«l^ 
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apodallj  of  EMt«ni  Onwm.  and  fnmiibM  »  rui  mpply 
if  food,  ntt  tnlj  tp  Onma  HmV,  Inrt  to  oAtr  Uwidi  to 

he  east.  The  Dutch  eettlers  at  Amboyna  bavc  rwcntly 
sfttabliBhed  cocua  plaatatioos  at  various  i>omu,  aad  the 
JofTummant  cucouragea  their  formation.  The  inhabitanta 
tra  moatlj  fitherad  ia  villagee  along  tho  ooMk;  thegr  ve 
mrtly  BAUv*  Alforoee  and  piirUy  immignnt  Makj^  wMi 
k  considerable  intermixlure  of  Bugiiifne,  Mncjisara,  BaJi- 
nese,  and  Other  racua  of  the  archipekgo.  Clirifitiiiuity 
lAs  been  isttodwed  iu  varioiia  districU,  eapocialij  along 
lha  maoAm  «aM^  but  jet  «i(b  hot  little  pnustiod 
beneflt.    A  tmiefal  {nfloMim  hnt  bara  esorted  hy  a  aaeret 

socifty     called    tie    KaklAD    Union,    to    which  pagilnii, 
MaL o in  L- tans,  and  Chiistiaiui    indiBcnmiDatety  attached 
IbeniHc-l  V  js;  and  it  baa  aermd  Unxea  ooat  the  Dntcb 
aathoritiee  eonaiderftUe  effort*  to  fhwtnio  tbtir  awehina- 
ttoQfl;.    A  full  account  of  tbe'nnion  wilTbe  foandin  the 
fifth  year  of  the  Tijdtchri/i  m  ^ed.  Ind.    The  total 
popnlattoa  ia  eatimated  at  195,000,  of  whom  the  lands  on 
tbo  aouth  eooat  contain  65.000,  the  knda  cn  the  UMih 
coest  40,000,   &ni  the  eouth-weetem  penioMiU  ft  large 
poction  uf  the  remainder.    Ther«  was  a  Datcb  fort  at 
Kanibello,  on  the  west  sidt:  of  T.ittlo  Ceram,  a«  early  na 
1646.     Bee  W&Uaca'a  Malay  Arehipflnffo,  and  iiickmore's 
Xattem  A  rrh\p«lago. 

CERBERUS  (Yiipfitpo-;),  in  Greek  mythology,  the  dog 
which  guarded  the  entmnco  to  Hades,  not  against  incomers, 
hot  againet  vtLi f  vrr  might  seek  to  escape  Iu  Hr^^iod 
{Tkeog.  310),  he  ia  a  many-headed  monster  with  a  iearful 
bark,  bat  naoallj  he  waa  repreaented  with  thiaa  Wada  and 
the  bodv  of  a  do;^  R-irh  as  haunted  bettlcfir  lds,—  BomritiTncifi 
aIdo  wsth  tlis  tail  of  a  snaice.  The  sauiu  uuiiiLer  of  heads 
o«ur«  in  other  beings  connected  with  the  lower  world,  aa  in 
Hecate  "  triformia  "  and  Hennaa  "  trikepbakeL"  Ilia  moet 
diflkvlt  ol  Iha  laboina  hopoaad  od  Baraaka  «aa  to  bring 
CerbpTOi  to  the  rjpper  world,  and  in  this  be  was  forbidden 
by  i'lato  to  use  any  weapona.  Of  the  varfoiu  auggestod 
deriTatioQS  of  the  name  perhape  the  moat  aatiafaetory  is 
that  vbieb  aomaeta  it  vitk  Iftfin,  tha  darkooN  of  Badee. 
CBRDONIANS,  a  Onoatie  saet,  fooaded  hf  Oerdo,  a 

Syrian,  who  came  to  I'nmo  i^bout  140,  but  corrcrning 
whoee  history  littio  u  known.  They  held  that  there  are 
two  first  eanaea — the  perfectly  good  and  the  perfectly  evil 
Tha  kttar  ia  abo  tba  ciaator  of  (he  world,  tha  god  of  the 
7e«a,  aad  aottor  of  flia  Old  TeaUraent  Jaatu  Chriat 
id  the  son  of  the  good  deity  ;  he  was  sent  into  the  world 
to  oppoee  the  evil ;  bat  his  incaraation,  uid  therefore  his 
nnrinfi  were  a  mere  appearance.  Regarding  the  body 
as  the  work  of  the  evil  deity,  the  Ceraonians  formed  a 
moral  lystam  of  greet  eererlty,  prohibiting  marriaga,  wine, 
and  the  eatiog  f  fl'  nh,  ar.l  advocating  fasting  and  other 
aaateriUask  Origea  attribatea  to  Cerdo  the  opiaioo, — 
vbiak  waa  oartatnly  bdd  by  tiia  mara  famooa  Hankm,  Ua 
contemporary  and,  in  some  rcRpecta  at  least,  bin  follower, — 
that  there  are  three  first  causes — the  perfectly  good,  the 
perfectly  eTil,and  the  imperfect,  whom  Marcton  calla  "  the 
jost"  (fi  i^MMf),  and  who  ia  tha  enator  of  the  world  and 
Oaged  of  tba  Jowl  Btaidea  tiba  Old  TestaDeat,  Oaido 
rejected  also  the  New,  except  part  of  Lnkc's  Gospel  and 
cf  St  Paul's  Epiatlea.    See  Mabctok  and  Unoktics. 

CERES,  in  Mythology,  was  the  Rom^  goddess  of  seed 
aad  hanrest,  worshipped  jointly  with  Liber  (Baochua) 
aad  libera  (Froaerpine).  No  special  myth  or  personal 
hfitory  is  kuown  to  have  been  attached  to  her  But  early 
•a  the  times  of  the  Republic,  when  Greek  deities  were 
iatrodnoed  into  Rome  on  the  advice  of  the  Sibylline  books, 
I^MMUi^  tha  Greek  goddess  of  seed  and  hamal^  whose 
vwihip  wn  largely  spread  in  Sicily  and  Lower  Italy, 
vtur^  in  Roaa  the  divine  position  which  Cbres  held 
^f<»«i  er  rather  to  Okm  were  added  the  nli|ioQa  ntaa 


which  Uie  Greeks  paid  to  Demeter,  and  the  mythological 
inddenta  which  origiaalad  with  her.    These  ritea  wan 

On-ck  in  thoir  kngaage  and  forms,  the  prieetesaes  wero 
Gcueka,  and  iht)  tomplo  waa  Greek  in  Its  architecture.  Her 
principal  foativala  were  (1)  the  Cerfalia  i  A})ril  12-19), 
cormpooding  in  tba  main  idea  with  the  jUeoainia,  and 
(9)  tiia  J^mium  Omrw  (October  4),  aorwaponding  to  the 

Thnsmophoria  of  Demeter.  Thp  Ccrcnita  inc]u'ivA  tbe 
bp^tacle  of  huntiDg  a  fox  with  a  t4jrch  atUcLied  to  hm  tail. 
Her  temple  in  Rome  had  been  deotroycd  by  fire,  and  waa 
rebuilt  by  Aqmatoa.  Oaadini  attamptad  to  iotrodiw*  tha 
mystariaa  of  Banala  into  Bona  im  aoBaaedoii  witli  htt 

worship. 

As  regards  the  Greek  goddess,  the  chief  interest  of  her 
wotahippers  was  concentrated  on  the  myth  which  told 'how 
bar  onljdangbtor  PHaapbona  (Ffeoaarpina)  had  baaa  aaniad 
off  in  ft  ahariot  bf  Flnto^  tba  god  of  tba  lowar  would!,  from 
tho  fields  of  Enna  in  Sicily,  where  she  waa  gathering 
tlowen  ;  other  districts  also  were  assigned  for  this  incident, 
but  the  Romans  naturally  preferred  Emift  aa  being  tha 
nearest  Demeter  waadered  omthft  aaitb  aaaTohrog  tor 
her  daughter  in  vain,  in  her  angnU  refinng  food  or  drink, 

and  threateaing  a  faliiino  for  mankind,  till  Zf,i8  fiizreoJ  to 
allow  Fcrsopbona  io  future  to  live  half  the  year  with  her 
mother  on  the  earth.  The  other  half  aba  moat  remain  widl 
Pluto  in  the  lower  woild.  From  tbaoiTtll  ao  far  it  waa  ar 
obvious  step  to  think  of  Demeter  aa  a  mother  always 
anxious  fur  her  cliilii,  yisariLiiig  through  half  the  year  to  see 
her  again,  and  aad  through  the  other  half  at  the  prospect 
of  bar  kaviBg  agaia  &t  a  deeper  meaning  appears  to 
hn.Ttf  hern  found  iu  the  myth  by  those  who  were  initiated 
icto  tide  myatcriea  of  Kleusis,  in  which  seems  to  have  l>c«n 
taught  the  principle  of  a  new  life  after  death,  founded  oo 
the  retam  of  Fanaphoaa  Io  tba  upper  world,  or  ratbw  oa 
the  proeaaa  of  vatara  bj  whieih  and  aown  m  Aa  fraund 
must  flrnt  dip.  Rnd  rot  beforo  it  can  yield  new  life,  a 
proceea  which  the  annual  going  aud  coming  of  Persephone 
waa  designed  to  illustrate.  To  naka  mora  explicit  tliia 
connaofchMi  of  Damatar  with  soed-aowiag,  tha  myth  tells  hoW| 
in  aaaidiiag  for  bar  daughter,  sbe  waa  hospitably  reo^rad 
among  other  places  &t  Elr  uh;r  in  Atii  a.,  and  bow,  when 
leaTing  Elensis,  she  gave  to  Triptulomus,  the  king's  son, 
her  chariot  drawn  by  wmged  anakaa,  with  the  injunction  to 
trarel  over  the  world  teaching  men  to  coltiTata  grain  as  she 
hsd  then  begun  to  teach  them.  At  the  Thesmophoria,  a 
festival  in  which  only  married  Women  took  part,  Demeter 
was  regarded  as  hfcviag  inatitoted  certain  laws  {6t<rfu){)  for 
regubnog  Ufa^  in  particular  tba  OMrriad  Hfa  of  women.  In 
the  Cretan  myth  of  Demeter  she  was  connected  with  a  hero 
Jasion,  said  to  have  boon  the  first  to  sow  grain,  to  whom 
she  bore  a  son,  I'lutw  l  oeeid  in,  the  god  of  the  sea, 
appears  aa  repiigaant  to  her  in  the  myth,  aooo^disig  to 
Miieh  aha  Iook  Iha  form  of  a  hoiaa  to  aaoapa  hfan,  but  waa 
ovfrtnlcpn,  and  finally  bore  to  him  the  winged  horse  Arion. 
It  may  have  been  with  reference  to  this  that  she  tvsa  figured 
ji  an  ancient  image  at  Phigaleia  as  baring  a  horse's  in 
plaoa  of  ft  bonaft  head.  H«r  ftltribntea  ware  a  vail  and 
dfadam  on  h#r  bead,  aara  of  aoni  or  poppiea  in  bar  hand. 

Her  principal  ca-rifii  n  r nnaistod  of  piga.  Demeter  was  a 
daughter  of  Kronoe  and  Hhea.  Zens  Waa  the  father  of 
Persephone. 

CERIGNOLA,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  4ie  south  of  tBe 
Neapolitan  proyinoe  of  Capltanata,  24  m'ilos  S.E  of  Foggia, 

jl  ^'-rintly  mtuatod  on  an  eminence  which  commands  on 
extunsivo  view.  The  surrounding  plain  ia  well  cultivated, 
aud  produces  large  quantities  of  almonds  and  cotton. 
Linen  is  maQOfaetured  by  the  inhabitants.  C«n'gnola  is 
divided  into  an  old  and  new  town,  and  contains  a  hospital, 
a  college,  and  ritvi ml  convents.  Here,  on  the  28th  April 
1903)  tba  ^aoiarda^  ooder  QooaalTo  da  Cordora.  dafaatM 
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th*  Tttr.r}'.,  -nieu  the  1»tder  of  tha  latter.  lh-<  Moc-  de 
Nemours,  wa«  slaio.  In  tbe  nciglilx>urh>jci<l,  tu  tiio  wuat 
of  the  I^go  di  Sttlpi,  are  the  ruins  uf  the  aadinl  Aynlnui 
toffu  SoilapiA.    PopuUtion  about  17,600. 

CEHIUQ,  tbe  ancient  Cylkera  (Kvtfijpa),  od»  of  the 
InuMi  nlMd^  attoated  tk  •  diaUiiM  of  sot  Um  tbu  16Q 
bIIm  fonB  Zute,  bnt  only  Aboiit  8  niln  ftmn  Otp*  If 

on  tho  •ootbcrn  cosisl  of  Oreccc  Ita  I-nc-th  fr' m  N  t  ) 
S.  ia  nmrly  20  miles,  and  ita  grMtast  broadlh  aLout  12  , 
it*  area  1 1 4  square  miles.  The  general  character  of  the 
•Offace  ia  rocky  and  broken;  but  atreama  abound,  and 
than  are  variooa  parts  of  eoasidemblo  fertility.  Two 
C«f«^  of  imposing  dinaoiiMa,  and  adamad  «itk  itahirtitiit 
of  gftat  beautj,  are  th*  aeoal  notabla  anwog  ita  Mrtonl 
peculiarities;  one  is  aituated  fit  tho  seaward  end  of  the 
glen  of  the  Mylopotaiuuii,  aad  laa  vihcr,  namod  Santa 
Sophia,  aboat  two  hours  ride  from  Capsali.  Lena  of  the 
gronnd  is  coJtivated  and  more  of  it  is  in  pasture  land  than 
lA  §aj  otliar  of  dia  aavan  islands.  Soma  wins  and  com 
arapfai«ead,aBdllie  qoalityof  thaattftoiliifood.  The 
hoBtf  ia  atill  blghlj  prized,  as  ll  waa  la  faMOta  antiquity  : 

and  a  ci  :j  i  l  iriiMc  quantity  of  cheese  i»  mrin  ifrictured 
from  tiie  iniik  uf  iLo  goat.  Bait,  flax,  cotton,  aud  currants 
are  also  mentioned  among  the  produce.  The  peoplu  arc 
industrious,  and  many  of  them  go  to  seek  employment  aa 
labourers  in  the  Uorea  and  Asia  Miaor.  Uafmtamately 
the  island  has  hardly  » layokr  harbour  on  any  ^ait  of  tba 
eoaat ;  and  from  Ita  dtdatum  at  tba  meeting  as  it  mata  of 
f  >j  L^,  ih.:^  currants  in  the  neighbourhood  are  strong,  and 
storms  are  very  fr«queni  The  beat  anchorage  is  at  San 
Nicolo,  at  the  middle  of  the  eastern  side  of  the  island. 
Tb»  principal  viUaga  ia  Ospaali,  a  place  of  about  1500 
frV********!  at  fha  aootliani  extremity,  with  a  bishop,  and 
aeveral  oonventa  and  churches ;  the  leeeer  hamlets  an 
Hodaii,  Potamo,  and  San  Nicolo.  There  are  oompara- 
tively  few  traces  of  antiquity,  and  tho  identification  of  the 
ancient  cities  has  not  been  satisfactorily  accomplished. 
The  capital  bora  the  same  name  as  the  island,  and  con- 
datad  of  a  naiitiiiia  and  an  inland  portaoo,  distant  fran 
aadk  adur  aboat  10  atadia.  Tba  aila  cf  tba  ■ppar  city  ia' 
probably  at  Paloopoli,  about  three  miles  from  the  present 
port  of  Aviuiuoua;  but  no  trace  can  be  dianovered  of  the 
famous  shrine  of  the  Venus  of  Cythera,  wbcM>e  worship  had 
been  iutroduced  from  Syria,  and  ultimately  spread  over 
Qreeoa.  The  preeent  inhsbitanU  of  tbe  island  are  very 
bad^  adneated.  Tha  number  of  priaata  ia  out  of  all  nro- 
perboB  to  tba  popalatioa,  and  no  impar  diaa  S80  abnrebaa, 
or  i  h  i^ilI^  hhTB  been  counted.  Spiridion  Vlandi,  author 
of  au  Iiaiiau  and  Komiic  lexicon,  published  at  Venioe  in 
180G,  ia  one  of  the  few  Ccrigotcs  who  have  made  appear- 
ance in  literature.  In  l6bJ  tbe  total  populstioo  was 
18,306,  the  excess  of  fcuudea  balng  1028 ;  it  appean  now 
lomatbar  aboat  10,000.  Aft* vacfaariy  data  qftbaim waa 
tta  aaat  of  a  Pboankmi  aaldenaRt,  aatabnsbed  in  eoiueelloti 
with  the  pnrplo  fishery  of  tho  nf-p^V^r'irtr.c  fciast.  For  a 
time  dependent  ou  Argua,  it  bocanio  atiLfwards  an  im- 
portant poflseasion  of  the  Spartans,  who  annually  dtypatched 
a  governor  named  the  CytherodiceSb  Id  tiie  Peloponnesiaa 
War,  Nicias  occupied  the  iaknd,  and  in  393  it  was  captured 
bj  GoQOB  tba  Athimiaiii  Bf  Anaaattia  it  waa  baatowed 
oo  Bniydsa,  Ita  modarn  bmorr  nu  bean  very  ameb  tbe 
same  as  that  of  the  other  Ionian  lalairii ;  but  it  wns  Biihjrct 
to  Venice  for  a  much  shorter  period — from  1717  to  17^7. 
See  the  Works  referred  to  under  Ckphaloma. 

CERIGOTTO,  ar.  ialond  of  Orutcc,  belonging  to  the 
Ionian  grout),  and  situated  between  Cerigo  aod  Crate  in 
W  60'  N.  lat  and  ^  E,  long.  It  ma  aodaatly 
known  as  jEyUia,  and  la  nov  called  by  ita  inbaUtants 
Lius.  With  an  area  of  atrmt  10  squnro  miles  it  9np|>orta. 
n  population  of  about  900,  wiw  are  mauily  Creuu  refugees, 


snd  in  farourable  sesaou  exporti  a  quantity  of  good 

wheat    It  woH  long  a  favourite  resort  of  Qre«k  pirates. 

CERINTilUS  was  the  founder  of  one  of  tho  carUeat 
heretical  rccU  of  the  Chnstiaas.  He  was  brought  op  in 
Egypt  (Theod.  //or.  Fab.  XL  3),  but  removed  to  Asia 
Minor,  what*  ba  propagated  bia  dootrines.  He  fleonabad, 
aeeofdii^  to  Bnaabtiia  (tfiut  Xeel,  HL  28)  in  the  tima  of 
Tr.yi:]  (''8-1!  71  Trcr.a-.iH  rrl.-itrs  a  s'ory  which  repre- 
teuU  hirii  at  a  cijri'.oiiijiumry  of  ilit;  apustlo  John  (CcmffV 
liaer.  ki  ,i,  4)  lio  eny^*  that  John,  tho  disciple  of  tha 
Lord,  whea  in  Ephcaus  went  to  bathe,  and  when  he  saw 
Oaiintbna  inside,  he  leapt  from  the  both  without  bathings 
eiyiag  oot,  **  Let  na  ia^  laat  tha  bath  fall,  for  Oarintbaa 
Oo  aoemy  of  tba  tmth  ia  wftbin."  Iratnena  beard  tMa 
story  from  some  people  who  heard  it  from  Polycarp,  who 
may  have  heard  it  dii-ectly,  or  moro  likely  at  accond  hund, 
fii  ni  n  i[[ie  of  the  friends  of  St  John.  Tlio  Bnuie  stury  la 
told  in  regard  to  Ebiou,  but  not  on  so  good  authority.  We 
know  notlnng  of  tho  death  of  Cerinthus. 

We  poaseaa  tbraa  diflarapt  aotboritiaa  for  tba  opinioaa  of 
Cerinthus,  to  aoMa  axtant  incaiiBistaot  with  aaeb  otbar,— 
Irenasus,  Cititis  t?  Roman  iire-shyter,  and  the  third 
unknown.  Lipiiua  lam  tried  to  urove  tuii  tho  third  waa 
Hippolylus. 

AocOTding  to  Irensns  {Contra  Har,  i.  26),  Cerinthus 
taught  **  tbait  tba  world  was  not  mada  bj  the  supreme  God, 
bat  by  •  eaitais  powar  which  waa  aapaimted  and  diatant 
fiom  tba  anprama  anthority,  whieb  is  over  all,  and  whicll 
was  ignorant  of  the  (^^^^  >  ver  nil."  He  also  maintained 
"  that  Jesus  was  not  i>u[u  ijf  a  virgiu,  but  waa  the  oflTspring 
of  Joseph  and  Mary,  born  like  all  other  hnman  beings, 
and  that  he  was  juster  and  wiser  and  more  prudent  than 
alL"  He  affirmed  also  "  that  after  his  baptism  the  Chriafc 
came  down  into  him  in  the  form  of  a  dova  from  tba  Lord, 
who  is  above  all,  and  that  then  he  proclaimed  tho  nnbnown 
Father  and  jicrf  irmed  miracles,  but  tow6r;L,  -1:1  end  tha 
Christ  flew  away  from  Jesus,  and  that  Jesus  sutfcrod  and 
was  raised  up,  but  that  the  Christ  ramained  impassible, 
being  apiritual."  Tha  aama  infotuatioit  ia  given  in  tba 
traatiao  Tk$  M^iOatien  ^  Htrmtt,  fml  aicfibod  to 
Origen,  and  now  to  Hippolytus  (lib.  viL  e.  33),  in  the  very 
words  of  IransDua,  and  the  writer  repeats  it  in  liia  summary 
(x.  L!l  ,  with  the  addition  that  it  waa  by  an  angelic  power 
that  tiiQ  world  was  made,  ireoieus  (iii.  xi.  7,  see  also 
Jerome,  De  VirU  J 11  c  9)  also  informs  na  thai  ^  gtwpel 
of  8t  John  contained  atatananta  vbieb  worn  apadally 
fntandai  to  mnovo  tba  orror  of  Oarinflina,  and  of  Ibn 
Nicolaitanes  who  held  the  o[iinion  before  him,  that  tho 
maker  of  tho  world  and  the  supremo  Ood  were  different. 

From  Caius  the  Roman  prr.sbyter  our  informotion  is  as 
follows.  "  Cerinthus,  by  means  of  raveiations  which 
pretend  to  be  written  by  a  groat  apoetle,  speaking  falsdtfp 
intn)dnoaa  wondera  which  ho  speaks  of  aa  if  tbqr  bad  hniwi 
shown  to  bim  by  angels,  aajring  that  after  tba  reenrrection 
tho  kingdom  of  Christ  w.ia  to  bo  on  earth,  and  that  again 
men  in  bodily  funn  would  live  in  Jerusalem  and  be  subjecfc 
to  luata  and  pleasures.  And  being  an  enemy  to  tbtt 
Scriptures,  and  wi.'-liing  to  lead  astray,  ho  afiirms  that  It 
thousand  yenr.i  will  he  Rpcut  in  marriage  feaating"  (Ena, 
i/uf.  £ccL  iiL  28).  It  ia  plain  fion  thia  paanga  that 
Ohhu  derived  his  opinion  of  the  diaraeterof  tbe  mtOennion 
in  which  Cerinthus  believed  fnim  the  revelations  which 
Cerii]thus  wrote  in  the  name  of  a  grestt  apostle  Diooyaiua, 
bishop  of  Aiezandria,  afHrnis  that  some  maintained  that 
tbe  Apocaly;>^e  waa  not  the  production  of  the  aposUa 
John,  not  even  of  a  aaint,  but  of  Ceriuthua,  who  established 
tho  sect  called  Cerinlbiau  fcoat  bim,  and  iriio  widiad  t» 
give  a  respectaUa  name  to  hlBOwn  fiction  (Eua.  Nut,  JTeef. 
vii.  '-'5).  The  context  provee  coiiclu.sively  that  Dic  n^  H;  ;a 
ref«n  apcuaily  to  Caius,  whoso  words  be  partly  ^uoto^ 
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and  partly  parapliraseeu  Tho  parfi}>}imM  ahowB  how  easy 
it  is  to  invent  a  diacroditablo  cbamcter  and  doctrine  for  n 
Un/Ha.  U»  «9t  ttet  C«rittthM  twli«T«d  "tltkt  the 
UagdMB  «f  Ckiit  kodU  1w  mi  mrib,  tnd  that  being  fond 
of  the  body  and  altogether  carnal,  he  dreamt  that  ho 
would  revel  in  thes«  delighu  for  which  he  longed — the 
sati.ifactii^n  i,<  tlin  F.Ucuiich  and  the  ;MrLa  I'-tluw  it,  that  is, 
in  foodi,  and  drioke,  and  marriages,  and  the  meaoa  1^ 
vUcfc  M  Ibovgbt  that  he  eoald  more  decently  procora 
thWj  ■Mmiilj',  fiMti  and  mm&em  and  the  skying  of 
vieliiDB.'*  It  li  iMiely  ponftila  tbmt  Dionysiiu  may  hATe 
hod  arco=.3  to  o'.hrr  tonri'-s  of  informalion  th.in  th'".  ftate- 
nient  of  Caiaa,  but  iho  piuU^Liiii  Ij  u  ail  on  lim  other  mde. 
He  WU9  a  determined  antagonist  of  millenarianisni,  and 
vaa  prepared  to  see  groaa  eenenxdity  in  the  adberenta  of  the 
docMMj  bnt  there  ia  no  good  avideiiea  that  Ceiinthni 
«M  atumL  Wa  cannal  araa  iMm.  tkal  Iw  waa  a 
mfllanarian,  for  Oaioa  eTidently  fomed  Ut  opinion  on  thb 
matter  in  consequence  of  his  belief  tiat  C-erinthus  wrote 
the  BevelatioD  ascribed  to  St  John — a  belief  which  others 
aeem  to  have  abared  with  him  (Epiph.  Ear.  ]{.,  3). 

Oar  thiid  aooroe  ia  not  extant  in  ita  origiBal  form,  bat 
ii  l»  ba  tnoad  lo  Bpjpbaaiae  ( JSTw.  acriiij,  ud  in  aUnoat 
■U  the  Latin  writeta  on  heresy  contained  in  Oehler's  first 
rslame  of  his  Corptu  Hcnttioloffieum,  bat  moat  markedly 
in  Fhilastrius  (c  36)  and  Pseudo-Auirustir.ua  8). 
Aooording  to  Irenans,  Cerinthos  cftrefully  distinguished 
batwaaa  tta»  historical  man  Jeans  and  Uie  aon  Chhst 
TUf  man*  vfidantlj  wpfssetttad  Jana  ud  Chriit  m  tba 
aam^  nail  H  -wia  ttwdaseant  of  tin  Btlj  Qbost  after  kk 
btipti^m  ibit  rendered  Jesos  Christ  capable  of  performing 
niiraclea.  Jesus  Christ  was  the  son  of  Joseph  ar.a  Mary, 
an  i  was  for  the  short  time  of  his  ministry  rjiimLulously 
eudowed  through  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  bat  the 
Boly  Qbost  left  him  before  he  snffered,  and  he  died  and 
iSA  not  liaa  mpin,  but  willriM  aflaia  wIub  tiw  fmetal 
TsaorraotioB  takea  ptaca^ 

C  riritlim,  iii  o  >n!iag  to  theas  authorities,  affirmed  that 
the  world  wa^  ui^io  by  angeU,  and  that  tho  kw  and  the 
prophets  were  given  by  one  of  the  angela  who  made  the 
vorll  Philsstrias  thus  sums  np  the  other  features  of  the 
heresy.  "  He  taught  circumcision  and  tha  obserrance  of 
tha  Sabbath  ...  He  does  not  laoaifa  the  apostle  Paul, 
ha  bononia  Jodas  the  traitor,  ha  reeaiTes  the  gospel  accord- 
ing to  Matthew,  ho  despises  throo  gOHf  l^,  I  n  r<jscts  the 
Acta  of  the  Apoetles,  be  blasphemes  tho  blessed  niartyTS." 
Epiphanius  mucea  him  accept  only  a  p<»tiim  of  the  gospel 
9t  m  Matthew.  Ha  thioka  that  h«  ma  «m  of  those 
JmUa  Obrialiina  tafamd  to  fn  Acta  vt.  H,  dial  ha  also 

found  fault  with  the  apostle  Peter  for  going  to  Cornclina 
(Acts  xL  3)  and  created  a  commotion  against  pLi'-.l  m 
c  )!Ui':rjti^Li  with  Titus  (Act«  xxl  !?8\  ami  '.hat  St  i  aul 
alluded  to  »  practice  of  Cerinthiaos  in  noticing  baptism  fur 
the  dead. 

Moat  of  thaaa  atatonents  are  ntohahtj  ioGamalb  u>d 
•OMM  of  fliam  ara  to  be  rejected  without  heaHation  for 

dironolnji nl  rrx^iona.  Some  of  the  writers  mention  a 
Merinthun,  who  was  either  tho  same  as  Certotbus  or  was 
confonnded  with  bim.  It  is  likely  that  this  is  not  the  only 
aoofnaion  ia  these  aoconnt^  and  wa  magr  ««U  doubt 
vh^thar  aithcr  Jnsttn  or  Htppoljtoa  aonld  ba  Oo  aowce 
bom  wkiA  Hbtj  waca  drawn,  or  tha^  the  account  aantained 
in  it  was  more  Mcorata  than  that  of  Irennua. 

Ccrln'.hnji  Li  umtioned  in  nwirlj-  all  the  historians  of  early  Chri«- 
tlADity,  bqt  *p*d»l  rrfcrenco  m»r  b»  mads  to  Lardner'i  woiki,  toL 
tUL  (Rippii'i  edition)  ;  MuimI's  Onodie  Btrfim  (Ixindon,  187!)  ; 
LSpvioa'a  "  GnOTticiinnn,"  in  Rrach  and  Orabfr,  p.  257  ;  hi»  Zur 
QudlUnirHik  d^-t  Epiphaniot  (Vienn*.  ISSJ),  p.  115,  »nd  his  DU 
QtuUem  der  HUMta.  KtUtrgeteMehU  (Ldpsic,  187e>,  J>.  39  ;  and 
Adotr  Hanuck's  Zur  Qvif MMNft  Af  iMMM  At  (WieimM 
(Lalfds,  1671).  ^  ««.  (J.  D.) 


CERRETO,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  Nt'spolitaQ  pro- 
vince of  Benevento,  on  the  Cusano.  It  is  wcU-built,  ia 
agreeably  situated  o«  tha  slope  of  Moute  Mateaa^  and  has 
a  fiue  cathedral,  eattagiala  church,  and  seminary.  Witfi 
Telese  it  forma  tha  aea  of  a  Uahop.  There  ai«  aatml 
cloth  manufactories,  and  eaeelleat  wine  is  produced  In  the 
neighbourhood.  The  town  suffLa-d  gic^iily  from  the 
plague  in  1656,  and  from  an  earthquake  in  Popu- 
lation, 7000. 

CERRO  D£  PASCX),  a  town  of  Peru,  in  tha  dopartmant 
of  Junin,  on  tho  taUo-latid  of  Bombon,  14,S80  faet  ahova 

ftea-leveL  The  ho  rses  arc  i!i  f  yilt,  and  there  are  no  public 
buildings  of  iMiportaii  Lii. lug  ia  dear,  the  neighbourhood 
is  unfertile,  ana  tho  climate  ia  culd  and  etoimy.  Tho  bilver 
i^ines,  diacoTsred  in  1630,  are  uumerou!;,  but  not  so  pro- 
dueUTO  as  in  past  timea.  Population,  consisting  alliafl]^  of 
Indiana  and  a  Boagial  laei^  aboot  I^OOQl 

dfflTALIX),  a  mackat-tewB  of  Tnaeaaf  ,  on  tha  tight 
bank  of  tho  El»a,  in  the  province  of  Florence,  and  15  miles 
south-weat  of  thAt  city.  It  was  the  birlh{4acu  of  Boccaccio, 
whose  houae,  repaired  in  1823  by  the  Marcheaa  Lenioni 
Medici,  ia  stiU  to  ba  aeen.  Ona  of  tha  rooms  eootaias^ 
besidaa  aoflM  of  tha  aodonl  fnniitarak  tika  nMaaata  of 
the  poatia  tomb,  bis  autograph,  and  bis  picture.  Not  fsr 
from  the  hotise  stands  the  Church  of  St  Michael  and  St 
James,  fr<  in  v  ]ii':h  Boccaccio's  remains  were  i  il.i  in 
I78S.    In  December  a  monument  to  his  mimory 

was  erected  by  the  autboritiea  of  the  town.  The  older 
Mit  of  Oeitaldo  ia  on  tha  aunimit  of  a  ataap  and  aonioal 
hilf,  and  aoBtaiiia  tha  bnildiBf  which  waa  onoa  tiia  atnof* 
hold  of  tho  Counts  Alberti,  the  lunls  of  tlie  place  before 
it  became  subject  to  Florence.  TLlto  also  dwelt  the  vicars 
■  f  C«rt4i!do,  who  ruled  tha  town  and  district  for  Florence, 
till  the  reign  of  the  reformer  Peter  Leopold.  Iha  new 
burgh  is  sitoated  along  tho  cour«a  of  a  road  that  ddita 
tha  foot  of  tba  hilL  Pojpalatioa  about  SOCtO. 

CERVANTES^AAVEDRA,  Miom.  di  (\U1-U\t), 
tlie  author  of  Don  Quix'Me,  was  born  nt  AlcaUdo  Henarea, 
the  ancient  Complulum,  a  small  t^i  wn  in  the  province  of  New 
Castile,  in  1547.  The  day  of  his  birth  is  not  known,  but 
aa  he  was  baptised  on  the  9th  of  October  it  ia  conjectured 
from  bia  Christian  name  tbat-ha  waa  ban  on  fltMiehadmaa 
day  preceding.  The  place  of  hia  nativity  also  remained  in 
doubt  until  the  year  1748,  when  Don  Juan  do  Yriarte 
found  in  the  Royal  library  of  Madrid  a  nmnu>scri|)t  entitled 
La  Vtrdadera  Patria  de  Mi'jud  d»  CermnUn,  written  by  the 
learned  Benedictine  Martin  Sarmiento.  Till  then  seven  citiea, 
Madrid,  Savill^  Loooia,  Toiedo^  Esmiivias,  Alcasar  da  San 
J  uan,  and  OMMoagia,  bad  eooteadad  for  tha  boaoar  of  being 
Ilia  birthplacs,  aUbough  in  tho  Topoyraj^hy  of  Algim,  by 
Father  Hacdo,  published  in  1G12,  Rjcnttoa  was  made  of 
Cervantes  aa  a  native  of  AlcaU  du  Henarea,  and  the 
genealt^ist  Mendes  de  Silva,  in  bia  tra«k  on  NuQo  Alfonso, 
■publinhed  in  1648,  bad  also  qN^OB  flf  him  aa  a  noble 
Castilian  gentleman  of  tha  aana  town.'  All  doubts  on  the 
subject,  their  long  ignonuMeaa  to  which  is  one  of  the  many 
proofs  of  the  carc-len-sncas  with  which  tho  S[i,iniard8  have 
treasured  what  belongs  to  the  memory  of  their  illustrious 
ccuntryman,  were  finally  resolved  by  tho  discovery  of  the 
petition  for  sn  inquiry  into  iiis  conduct  at  Algiers  addressed 
by  Oervantes  to  the  OovanunaBt  in  1080.  Tho  family  of 
Cervantca,  which  had  for  some  generations  attacbt  J  to  their 
patronymic  the  name  of  Soavedra,  was  of  tc-sj  cLtablo  if  nut 
noble  origin.  The  patriotic  leal  of  some  later  biographers 
has  even  claimed  for  it  affinity  to  the  royal  blood  of  Castile. 
The  cradle  of  the  rsce  was  Galicia,  from  which  provinea 
tba  ancestota  of  Oanantea  emigcatod  at  aa  aa^  data, 
Mambara  of  fba  imSj  aeennpanied  Fardiaattd  nt  on  hia 
expedition  against  the  Moorish  kingilom  of  P-jville  and 
obtained  a  abare  of  the  conquered  terntoij.    Tbo  grand* 
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father  of  Miguel  w m  Jn  ■,  do  Ccrvantca,  a  kiiigUt  of  tama 
distinction,  who  h>ji  I  li  □  ofEco  of  (^9rre^14for  of  O^sana  at 
die  bMuiniog  of  tli«  16th  oeatniy.  Hia  wa  Rodrifo 
anrried  in  lAiO  LtoaoM  d»  CbctiiMt,  •  lo^  of  EM^aitiMb 
of  birth  equal  to  his  own  but,  it  ia  prosumed,  of  no  greater 
fortune.  Tltete  were  four  children  of  the  marriage,  two 
Aong,  Uodrigo  and  Miguel,  and  two  danghtera.  Although 
nukiiig  thuueltea  with  tho  hUalgot,  tbe  ^rents  must 
hftvt  bMn»  ll  IIm  birth  of  their  younger  eon,  in  humble 
cii«aiBitBiiw  TIm  hiognithon  b»T«  bew»  able  to  gieM 
bat  few  dfftdb  «r  the  tuAj  life  of  «ar  bera^  uid  for  tiiaw 
tliey  are  indebted  almoet  entirely  to  the  chance  allusions  il 
Corvautea's  owu  writing*.  He  studied  grammar  and  the 
Uumanitiea  under  a  master  of  some  r«|  jti ,  Li  ;)oz  do  Ho)'on, 
and,  according  to  a  doubtful  tradition,  spent  two  years  at 
(ho  ouivereily  of  Salamanca,  residing  in  the  Oalle  de 
Uorai  That  hereoeivodofeitodttootioBoeeocdiagtotlM 
ttandlani  of  the  age,  and  bad  an  oxtoutratiiongb  not  onet 
ktiuwlotlge  of  classical  and  gener*!  literature,  hi"  TrorVs  buar 
^villlesa.  When  a  boy  ho  describes  lum«elf  u's  liaving 
attondcd  tbo  representations  of  tt  v  lir'^t  r'  L'  ilar  company 
of  Spanish  actore  \inder  Ixipo  do  Kuodo,  the  fuander  of 
til*  draaatie  art  in  Sj)ain.  Upon  the  occasion  of  the 
■M^ifoanl  obsequies  held  in  honow  of  taafaal  da  Valioi% 
tbe  wife  of  Philip  IL,  in  1568,  tlio  moat  advaaeod  acibalan 
(if  T,  I  L  r  (lo  II  yoe  competed  in  the  literary  exercises,  in 
Lutiji  aijii  At  .Spanish,  which  formed  part  of  tho  funeral 
ceremony;  and  chief  among  tho  victors  was  Miguel  dc 
Cervantes,  who  ia  meDtioned  bj  bia  master  iu  the  moat 
affectionate  and  kudatoiT  loiiiiB  aa  his  "  dear  asd  bolovad 
p<q^'  Ibaaa  tmstoMuKi,  aauog  whieh  were  aooaMta, 
MrtfliM,  and  nr^oMiMitr,  bavo  poiiabed,  togetbar  with 
many  of  llio  early  {xjctical  essays  of  tboLr  author,  probably 
with  no  Ions  to  tho  world  or  to  his  reputation.  In  his 
Journey  to  J'aniattut  Cervantes  speaks  of  these  effusions 
of  his  youthful  muse  with  characteristic  modeaty  and 
candour,  tTOiriafthat  "from  his  teodaratt  years  he  had 
lovad  tbo  aiKOt  art  of  poaaj,"  aad  bad  composed  e&dloaa 
ballade  and  aonneti^  good  and  bad,  bat  erafessing  with  a 
touching  humility  that  Heaven  had  not  granted  Mm  ll  j 
puet's  grace.  Among  the  last  works  belonging  to  this 
period,  of  which  their  author  speaks  witli  moreoomplaoency, 
«aa  FileM,  a  paatotal  poem,  esteemed  aaffieiaBtly  food  by 
bb  eoatemporariea  to  earn  for  tba  aotbor  a  ]ib«aaiiiOBg  im 
naltitade  of  tlioae  who  wrata  tbonaalm  jioela  in  diat 
fmitfttl  hanrest-time  of  SpanMi  Uteratora 

In  1668  tliero  camo  to  Madrid — charged  wito  a  message 
of  condolence  from  the  Pope  to  Philip  II.,  on  tbe  death  of 
his  son  Don  Osrlos,  and  with  sundry  complaints  reapectiog 
d&feoU  of  ailegiaBoa  to  Boma — tho  Oanlioal  Acqoaviva, 
wbo,  ttoogh  oolj  Ib  bit  twculj4flb  7«ar,  bad  already 
earned  a  name  for  culture  aad  a  good  disposition  to  1ettor&. 
With  him  Ccrvantea  took  service  as  a  eamnrrro  or  page, — 
an  employment  held  to  be  no  humiliation  in  that  a^<]  even 
to  young  men  of  noble  birth, — returning  in  the  saito  of  hia 
patron  to  Home  by  way  of  Valencia,  (kircelona.  and  the 
•oBth  of  Fraaoa.  Apparently  tbo  poat  waa  not  to  tha 
laato  of  ona  in  wbom  tho  a^t  of  Italy-^tban  far  tba 
preatcr  piirt  a  fstf  of  Spain — awakened  more  of  warliko 
thiin  of  poetic  aitibitlon.  In, tho  begiuniug  of  1570  tho 
cardinal's  p^ge  exchanged  his  lirery  for  the  iwldier's 
uniform,  enlisting  in  tho  company  of  the  famous  Captain 
Dun  Diego  de  Urbina  of  the  regiment  of  Don  Miguel  de 
Mooeada.  It  was  tbe  period  wban  tba  militaiy  ^ory  of 
Spain  was  at  tho  highest,  and  the  pffofeauon  of  arms 
the  Burt-^t  rcKid  to  advancement,  Tho  firft  campaign  of 
Cervanttis  was  made  at  »ea,  his  regiment  Iieing  engaged  in 
the  eK])eJition  which,  in  the  summer  of  1570,  under  the 
ordara  of  the  Papal  general,  Maroo  Antonio  Colonna,  made 
■o  inafttifnal  MtoBitto  nliai*  tba  laknd  of  Qrpraik  ^ 


hotiy  besieged  by  the  Turka.  Tho  capture  of  Nicosia  bj 
the  Mahometans,  and  tbe  fall  of  the  island,  which  spread 
ooBatomatiai*  tbroo^ioat  Chiistaodoai,  oiTa  naa  to  tbo 
namonUo  Holy  Lei^  agumt  Salio  iL   Tbrao^  tbo 

exhortations  of  the  Pope,  Pius  V.,  Spain  and  Venice  were 
induced  to  hiy  aaide  for  a  time  their  old  dinsenaions  and 
to  unite  with  Rome  in  an  attempt  to  bndlo  the  Oltoroanj*, 
then  in  the  flush  and  vigour  of  tbeir  genius,  Tbe  i^t 
between  these  Christian  powers  was  formally  ratified  on 
tbo  ailtb  of  Vay  1571,  tbo  oonfodarataa  biodiu  tbaBa> 
■alTaa  to  ''nmke  perpetual  war'  not  only  a^mat  tta 
Turks  but  against  iho  floors  of  Algiers,  Tunis,  and  Tripoli 
The  armament  provided — the  expenses  of  which  were 
dijii.'!l  u li  ll  aii.  ini^  the  three  states  in  the  proportion  of 
throo-autiid  to  Spain,  two-sixths  to  Venice,  and  one  sizth 
to  llomo — was  to  consist  of  200  galleys  of  war,  with  100 
store^ipa,  60,000  infantry,  4600  light  boiaa^  and  h  a»fi» 
dentsupply  of  artillery  and  amaivaltioB.  TIm  ganeraUsaliBo 
whom  tho  unanimous  voieo  of  tho  aUie*  called  to  the 
command  of  this  fleet — ths  nioet  formidable  which  had 
ever  l>ecn  a-'i-sembled  in  li.  c  .M- li.tt  [  i  uiiean — waa  Don 
John  of  Aostria,  the  natural  son  of  Charles  Y.,  then  in 
hia  twen^'fovrtb  year, — a  youth  not  more  recommended 
fay  bk  MOT  aoonactioB  witb  tba  Spanish  king  than  liy  bia 
bnlliaiit  talanta,  aniaUo  dianelar,  and  great  popoluity. 
Tho  mutual  jealouaios  and  fears  of  the  allied  princes,  and 
tho  hesitation  of  Philip  IL  to  entrust  so  important  a  com- 
mand to  his  half  brother,  tlnobject  of  his  secret  envy  and 
distrust,  caused  many  delays  in  the  asaembting  m  tbf 
Christian  forces,  and  gave  the  Tufka  ample  time  forpnfNm' 
tion.  The  armada,  after  landaavoaaiBg  ak  JAaiaini^  pattC' 
aea  finally  in  queat  of  tbe  anafliy  on  tta  ISA  of  Seplantbof 
Tbo  company  in  v.  1  :  Cervantes  still  served  as  a  private 
soldier  was  embarked  m  tbe  galley  "  La  Marque&o,"  COK 
manded  by  Francisco  San  Pietro.  After  relieving  a^' 
provisioning  Corfu,  Don  John  came  up  with  the  Turkis 
fleet  on  thu  7  th  of  October,  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle  i: 
the  Oulf  of  Lepnnta  Tba  Christiana  advanead  in  three 
divisions,  their  right  commanded  by  the  Oenoeae  admiral, 
Juan  Andrea  Doria,  the  centra  under  Don  John  himself, 
and  the  left  under  Agostino  Barbarigo,  tbe  Venetian 
Provoditore ;  the  Marques  de  Santa  Cnu,  with  his  eqtiadron, 
being  in  reserve.  Tha  "  Haiquesa  "  waa  on  tho  left  winiL 
having  on  board  Uignal  da  Oervantaa,  who  lay  in  Vm 
cabin  ill  of  a  fever.  On  OOOliBg  into  action,  his  ship 
being  in  the  van  of  the  squadron,  Cervantes's  eoptain  and 
comrades  booought  biin  It)  remain  quietly  in  l':d,  bht 
he,  according  to  the  sworn  testimony  of  cjir-wiltiuiiitas,  asked 
them  what  would  they  think  of  him  if  ho  did  not  do  his 
duty,  and  dadaiod  bia  naolvo  to  dia  tfghtiog  for  God  and 
his  king,  tatbor  than  Nauin  nndar  ahaltor  and  tabo  aam  of 
his  health.  His  entreaties  to  be  allowed  to  ahare  in  tho 
fighting  having  been  granted,  Cervantes  was  stationed  witb 
tWelvo  soldiers  under  his  command  in  what  was  reckoned 
the  post  of  greatest  danger,  namely,  in  the  boat  which  hung 
by  tho  galley  side,  most  expoeed  to  tbe  enemy's  fire.  Hera 
bo  performed  bia  part  in  .that  glorioua  A»ft>  vodt  ao 
valiantly  aa  to  attraeC  tha  notioa  «  bb  oOBiBiaBdan,  OMtt 
of  Don  John  himself.  Tlie  vessel  immediately  opposed  to 
tho  "  .Mnrquesta  "  was  the  galley  of  the  Capitan  Pasha  of 
Alexandria,  who  conimnnded  on  the  Turkish  right,  bearing 
the  rnyal  M.irulard  of  Kgyj)t.  After  a  stubborn  resistance, 
and  tlio  !>laughtcr  of  500  of  her  crew,  she  was  compelled  to 
surrender,  her  fata  iavolving  tha  flight  or  capture  of  tba 
entire  squadron,  atid  eoBtribnting  naterially  to  tba  inal 
defeat  of  the  Tiirk^-  fin  their  right  wing  tho  Christians 
were  less  successful, — iilarco  Antonio  Colonna  having  to 
cncouulcr  tho  celebrated  ronegude,  Uluch  All,  a  vijif  ^in 
of  great  skill  and  experience,  to  whoaa  good  conduct  and 
•biUtiai  Cbrranlai  Unaaif ,  witb  damtaciitjte  gamndl;,*. 
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b^mwilnt.  1bkfanMiruliu:.i7iioiD<mT»Uatot]ietUIad 
vaa  A*  vMory  tt  Lepiuito,  tooogfa  bacrea  of  tMults,  and 

spoilt  by  Ihp  ci  ni-nt; n.]  anung  thi  Christian  lenders, 
broke  the  ipell  (jf  rurfiusli  ur,  m  nl  .lity  at  8oa,  end  ia  to  bs 
tsekoiMd  among         ni  ^t  glijrLjuj  f-ats  of  anna  over 
Mcfoniwd  bf  Spttiu  whea  at  the  cenith  ot  ha  gr«fttn»s8. 
Ik  thk  battle,  to  the  nmcmbnoo*  of  which  ha  aver  foadlj 
ctwu^  whkk  Iw  lovtd  to  tpmk  of  m  tiM  BtmdMt  evwit  of 
hk  Ufa,  Okraatas  «w  Mvarelf  wwuidad— laeatriBg  two 
gnn-ahot  wounds  in  the  chest  and  one  in  the  icit  hand, 
whieh  waa  maimod  and  remirrt-d  iiiclosa  "  for  the  greater 
glory  of  ti.ii  nu'u."  n.^  ili  (iv,  r.  :r  Raid,  holding  this  defr-i 
ever  after  to     hu  grt^teat  ornatoaot.  Lepaato  waa  to  Spain 
wliat  Sulainia  was  to  Athoiu.  AUKofopvtang  with  the  4me 
of'*(h«  ■>■■  MBt  IwwB  Qod  irhem  amm  waa  Joh  n. "  accord- 
ing to  <Im  tefMrt  ^EBluMtiaa  4if  lha  grsMnt  Pope  wh?n 
he  heard  the  eewi  of  the  victory;  am)  rhe  nzjiloiu  of  [lonu, 
Colonna,  and  Santa  Cruz  were  un  idl  mtsaa  Ujngufsn.  PLit 
while  generals  and  (ultnirjl'i  are  now  forgotten,  it  it  a 
atriking  efideooe  of  tiie  power  of  goaioa  to  OTanide  area 
the  traditiooa  of  patfiotiam  and  of  waifikt  giMJ  Alt  of 
•U  tha  aaoioriaa  which  anrriira  of  Hik  am  inimiaiiil 
iajf  fhrt  vUolt  ran^  groan  and  ManWag  ii  af  tiw 
private  aoldier  who  fought  in  thf-  "  Marqueaa,"  of  him 
whom  his  ooantryrnen  lore  to  dueignate  aa  £1  Manco  dt 
Ittpanto.    ItWi  'uI  J  I'L'  u':J.^^;r(i  to  attribute  to  tho  stuglo  arm 
of  Migtiel  de  Cervaatea  any  auprvckble  ahara  in  the  event 
of  that  day,  bat  making  all  allowanoea  for  the  partiality  of 
hia  biographara,  there  can  be  no  reaaon  to  doaht  that 
Oarrantaa  did  aam  •  rary  aztraordinary  amaoat  «f  faaowa 
for  hia  behavioor  in  Aa  battle^  Aa  a  private  aoldier  ha  waa 
not  debarred,  focording  to  the  faahton  of  the  times,  from 
receiving  from  hia  anperior*  thuae  marks  of  oonaideration 
due  to  men  of  good  birth  aad  broedtng ;  yet  the  axtra- 
•rdioaiy  favania  beatowed  ori  him  by  Don,  John  and  the 
othar  laadan^  tha  latten  of  oradit  wluah  thi^  gata  him  on 
Ui  iBlwii  to  i^aio,  the  mimefoaa  refeNneaa  fco  bin  bgr  hia 
eoetamporarie^  and  the  inflnenoe  he  afterwarda  ezerciaed 
among  hia  faUow^eaptivna  at  Algieta,  are  aoiKdent  to  prove 
that  at  this  ear! y  ]iurb>ii  ui  In.",  jiFd  Cervantea  ;sti,>.iaed 
to  nnch  diatiuctioQ  over  and  above  what  be  )mi  wou  aa  a 
man  of  latten. 

AAw  tha  battto  of  Lapanto  tha  ktanam  «f  (ba  aMwa 
•ompaDad  Xkm  Jdkn  to  ratom  to  SieOf,  kaviog  «ha  Twka 
leianra  to  teootar  tram  thair  kaaea  and  to  reeraik  their 
atr«ngtL  -  Tha  woaeded  were  tended  at  Meoaina,  among 
whom  C«rvant«e  waa  viaited  in  tl  o  Ji  ; .  Ital  by  Don  John 
in  person,  receiving  npoo  hia  recovery  a  sptjcial  incraaae  of 
paj  to  the  amonnt  of  three  orowna  a  month.  From  the 
euopMlT  of  Moncada  oar  aoldier  waa  now  tranaferred  to 
Iftal  flf  Dm  Foooo  de  Leon,  in  tlie  Terdo  dt  Figueroa,  the 
moat  diat'ingoiahed  of  aU  tha  Spaniah  regimenta  of  that 
period — of  that  famona  Uifantry  which  auatained  tha 
Epaniith  dominion  C'\cr  half  Europe,  making,  in  the  wcHda 
of  the  chronicler,  "  the  earth  tremble  with  their  ma»- 
heta."  The  farther  enterpriiea  of  tho  League  at  sea  wero 
diaekad  by  the  growing  diaaenaiona  between  Spain  and 
▼aoiet^  aad  alao  by  the  quarrel  now  on  foot  between  the 
former  oatkn  and  ita  old  livd  AuMfc  Tha  iaaloMiaa 
between  tha  eonfederate  prinoca  astaoM  to  fbefar  eooi- 
mandera,and  it  wn  ^  in  vaiit  that  Dun  John  urged  upon  bis 
alUaa  tlw  Docenaity  of  atrikiui;  another  blow  at  the  Turk 
before  he  had  time  to  repair  bi»  shattered  forces.  It  was 
not  Util  the  9th  of  Angtaat  1972,  that  the  Chrutiao  fleet 
agHB  Mi  lafl  for  the  scene  of  ita  great  exploit  of  the  year 
previona.  In  thia  aacond  f>mii>i|gn,  thn^gh  tba  aopto^ 
noaa  of  the  leaders,  perhapa  mm  aoma  inrapaaity  of 
gencraliaaimo,  scorccly  fitted  by  age  or  force  of  character  to 
ouQtrol  so  vast  and  inoongruoua  a  boa^  but  chiefly  from 
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Ja-ehief,  a  post  now  held  by  T71i:ch  Ali,  the  armada  di-l 
nothing  more  than  make  a  focblo  demonstration  a^aui&t 
the  euomy's  ilcct,  which  waa  found  at  anchor  in  Navarino 
Bay.    Cervaatea,  who  haa  given  a  minute  aooount  of  this 
inglorious  altir  in  hia  atoi^  of  tha  eaptiva  in  Don  QuigoU, 
sorvad  ia  ttk  aipaditioii  m  tha  aqaadion  eommanded  by 
AaNMrioCWwiiw.  BatatMHftoMaMMtoirfBtar.tbaamada 
waa  next  y«a(  dispaiaed  ia  cooaeqaanee  of  the  disaolotaoa  of 
the  Holy  Leagne.  tha  Yanetiana  having  ooneluded  a  sepan^ 
peace  with  the  Tark«^   In  1C73  Cervantes  took  part  in  the 
expedition  of  Don  John  against  Tunis  and  in  the  eaptnre 
ui'  ilii:  (  folcta — his  wounds  being  still  unhealed,  aa  wo  k-orii 
from  his  letter  to  Mateo  Vaaquec.   That  winter  ho  waa  ia 
ganiaoD  ia  Sardinia,  and  ia  the  next  spring  in  Lombaidj, 
being  ordavad  to  liUMM  ia  Aagm  lft74»  and  thmiea  to 
Naples.   On  the  15tfi  at  loaa  1570  ha  ohtaiaad  leave  of 
till!  viciToy,  tlio  Dulco  Ah  Si-iJiA,       visit  Spain,  enrl  t!,ni 
friJed  thu  first  fturliuD  uf  hia  miutarj  career,  witii  aijuiiil 
prjfit  but  Wit!)  munli  honour.    iJunng  his  five  years'  activo 
MTvice  by  land  and  soa,  however,  Cervantes  Iliad  acquired 
that  knowledge  of  men  and  life  which  waa  so  oaefol  to  him 
ia  af tar  yaai^   fia  Iwd  liiitad  tha  moat  famooa  sitiaa  of 
Italr,  anl  bad  alotad  hk  ulad  with  impnaBoan  of  har  art 
and  Uterary  oultnre,  tracea  of  which  are  to  be  found  in  all 
hia  writings,  even  to  the  extent  of  making  him  liable  to 
the  c*-,r<r>;c  uf  idtroJucing  It-ilijin  iilioma  into  his  Bt;"Iij.  (M 
hia  intercourse  with  Italian  men  of  lettiira  there  u  no 
avidanoa,  though  hia  worka  fumiah  abundant  testimony  af 
hia  fami^vUf  with  tha  beat  modali  of  Italian  literatora. 
That  ba  liad  wn  tha  raapaet  aod  ailaate  of  hia 
commandeca  as  a  gpod  aoldiar  It  fHtovad  by  the  highly 
flattering  letters  which  he  laeetvad  from  Don  John,  ro- 
commeoding  him  to  the  king  fur  promwtlun  as  a  man  of 
singular  merit  and  of  great  services  ;  also  from  the  viceroy 
of  Naplea,  speaking  o(  him  aa  a  worthy  but  nnfortanate 
aoldier  who,  "by  hia  noble  virtue  and  tampar,  had 
aecured  tha  good  will  of  his  comradaa  aad  nfltimi,* 
Fumiahad  with  these  letters,  which  in  the  avaot  irara  to 
prove  to  him  ao  fatal  a  poaaeaaion,  Cervantes,  with  -Ua 
brother  Bodrigo,  embarked  at  Naples  in  tho  galloy  "  £1 
SoL'    On  the  S6th  of  September,  when  off  the  coast  of 
Minorca,  his  veaaeLfell  in  with  a  aquadron  of  Algerine 
tmiaen  nodar  tba  oomaiand  of  the  dreaded  pirate  captain, 
Annpl  Mwl   Attaekad  by  three  of  the  enemy's  ships, 
the  Spanish  galley,  after  an  ofaatiaata  leaiatanM^  in  which 
Cervantes  bore  a  conapicuons  part,  was  forced  to  surrender 
to  overwhelming  oJ  N,  and  was  brought  in  a  prize  to 
Algiers.    On  the  division  of  tho  prisoners  Cervantea  fell  to 
the  lot  of  Ddii  Mami,  a  Greek  renegade,  noted  for  hia 
ferocity  and  greed  among  tha  Algeriaas.   Tba  lattanof 
Don  John  and  the  viceroy  of  Naplea  fiwad  «a  thia  Spoaidi 
soldier  sarvad  but  to  nialaad  bia  captors  as  to  his  true 
rank,  and  thaiafbra  to  atimtdata  tbeir  cupidity  and  to 
aggravate  his  suffer t;[:°.    Being  supfKMsod  to  ho  able  to 
purchase  his  liberty  at  a  high  pncc,  Cervantes  was  guarded 
with  special  care,  and  that  he  might  bo  induced  the  more 
quickly  to  ransom  himself,  ho  was  loaded  with  chains  and 
treated  with  extraordinary  rigour.     According   to  tbt 
taatimooT  af  Father  Hado^  in  whose  cuiiooa  aad  Jmpor- 
taat  work  ootbe  TopograjAif  of  Algiert,  pabUahedtB  lolS, 
we  have  lhi>  tur^t  valuable  authority  for  this  ))fTi  i  rf 
Cervantes  a  lilii,  and  who  was  an  eye-witnc5s«  of  the  cruelties 
practised  in  thia  pirates'  den  upon  tho  Christian  slaves,  tho 
captivity  of  Cervantes  waa  one  of  the  hardest  ever  known 
in  AlgietSL   It  waa  borae  with  a  courage  and  constaaogr 
which,  bad  tiwia  ba«i  aoUiiaf  daa  to  maka  bia  aama 
meaunliili^  mast  bava  aeilead  to  iiak  Osmataa  amoqg 
the  heroes  of  his  age  and  country.    No  episode  more 
rom&ntio  ia  contained  in  the  books  of  chivalry.  No 
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wiui   ITol  AfiM^'  Mr  E^liadian.  sor  uj  ti  tihow  | 

whoM  faW.^ii  tierAn  hriri  kindled  hia  yuullifiil  iniugirni- 
tiosi  di-'ipiiiye<J  a  'jjlimr  spirit  of  hononr  or  more  worth  uy 
di»i-har5.D-i  Li!t  iinightly  devoir  than  did  iligael  d«  C'ur- 
vaatM  vbea  in  dunaaM  at  Algion.  A  liave  m  Uw  power 
of  the  bittar  enemj  of  hta  anad  and  nation,  eal  off  In 
titolnHvflfUtfMB*lroni1l»pMk  ol  aaibitlM  vUah 
toftaiw  aamed  to  Inva  flpaoad  to  fcfan,  no  lot  oooU  1m 
more  cmol  tbnn  that  which  in  tha  priLio  of  hij  manhood 
and  geuiaa  fell  to  our  hero.  Kor  is  tLere  aiij  chapter  of 
hif)  life  more  honourable  than  the  record  of  the  eingnlar 
daring,  furtitada,  patience,  and  cheeifalneea  witb  which  he 
ban  hh  fkto  dtring  t^ia  miierable  period  of  fire  yean.  With 
vo  atlitrilHipaii  van  fata  own  indomilnliln  ipMt»  forgotten 
hj  Hum  whom  he  had  eerred,  unahb  to  iMrfftt  any  help 
from  hiii  frienda,  Rubjoctod  to  every  kind  of  hardahtp  which 
tlio  tyranny  or  caprice  of  hia  aiastera  might  coder,  pursued 
by  an  unrelenting  evil  destiny  which  seemed  in  thia,  aa  in 
every  other  pass  age  of  hia  career,  to  mock  at  hia  efforta  to 
live  that  Uigk  heroio  life  which  he  had  oonoeived  to  him- 
Mlf»  tliia  poor  nninod  ooUtar  waa  looked  «p  to  by  that 
wntehed  oolony  of  ChriitiMi  captiTea,  including  among 
them  many  men  of  higher  birth  and  rank,  aa  their  chief 
cuuoBeller,  comforter,  and  guide.  In  the  formal  infc^ma- 
titm  laid  bufuro  the  commissary  of  the  Spaniih  OoTero- 
meat  at  Algiers,  Father  Joan  Oil,  of  the  wdMr  of  tha 
IMtnptoriata,  very  partioolar  testfanony  ta  homo  bgr 
Otmill«a%  f«Uo«-«aptiTea  to  bk  ofaaneter  and  oonduet,  aa 
one  who  bore  himeelf  always  aa  a  faithful  Chriatian,  who 
ehcered  those  who  wero  doapondont,  who  ahared  with  the 
poor  the  UtUe  wiiioh  he  poe^aaed,  who  hel^ied  the  aiok  in 
their  necesaitiea,  who  rieked  every  danger  in  the  eaoae  of 
the  faith,  behaving  hinuelf  always  like  a  troa  aoldiar  oi 
tha  king  and  a  noble  gentleman, — aU  wfakh  good  fMOid 
is  oon6rmed  by  tha  boDaii  Mhgg  Umaalf  «f  &  own  pe^ 
sonal  knowledge. 

The  captivity  of  Oerrantcs  in  Algiers  lasted  five  years, 
during  which  period  he  never  ccaaed  to  plot  schemea  of 
deliverance,  which,  however  daringly  conceived  and  ikil- 
f«Uj  plaoaad,  were  doomed  to  bo  ^«nj«  HoQodliijnoiddaBt 
or  by  trawhary.  On  tach  ooeaofaup  M  bmnMf  fbo 
first  to  aono  forward,  to  shield  hia  aaaooiatea  and  to  take 
tha  wbola  blame  upon  himself,  rendering  himself  liable  to 
the  barbarous  pan i.^.h FT i-r-nr.s  ihen  in'Tictod  by  I'ih  Algf.rinea 
upon  such  of  their  slaves  aa  sought  to  cacape  from  their 
chaina  Twice  was  Cervantea  brought  into  the  king's 
praaence,  with  a  rope  nMnd  bianaok,  to  bo  bu^ad.  Ooeo 
m  waa  ordered. two  thMunnd  blowo  witb  n.atid;  tba 
penalty  being  remitted  at  the  last  moment  onlr  through 
the  prayers  of  the  other  captives.  The  king  or  viceroy 
of  Algit-rs  at  thia  time  was  Hassan'  Paaha,  a  Yenotian 
renegade,  whose  name  was  a  tonor  throughout  Chriatendom. 
Cervantee  himself  in  Don  Quixote  calla  him  "  the  worst  of 
tha  apoatato  noa,"  nod  "  tha  boodoido  «(  bnnwa  kiod." 
Bado  pnaooaoea  bin  *'tbo  tnoal  enial  ^raat  of  aU  fhooe 
who  have  been  kings  in  Algiers  "  Over  thia  monnter,  who 
had  purchased  Cervantes  from  D^li  Mami  for  1500  crowna, 
oar  hero  aeeras  to  havo  oxcrciijcd  an  extraordinary  influ- 
ence. Though  repeatedly  menaced  with  death  in  the  moat 
horrible  forms,  and  condemned  to  witnaao  tbo  loitan  and 
notiiatimi  of  hia  oompMUons,  Oervantaa  mm  notnally 
Mrfbiad  U7  fll-ttaatuant  in  peraoq,  beyond  being  fatiered, 
BOf  was  ever  abused  by  an  ill  word,  aa  he  himself  haa 
boiM  testimony  in  Dem  Quixote.  For  thia  exceptional 
Immunity  it  i»  uct  easy  to  account,  even  on  the  theory 
tb«t  kb  master  took  him  for  a  person  of  greater  oonae- 
'jiieuce  tlian  he  reoOj  woi^  and  we  mast  attrflmto  it  to  the 
eatnoidinafy  iaflnonao  aoqniiad  \>j  Carrantaa  over  the 
fltbar  anpttTaay  nod  to  tba  raspeot  ongandarad  his 
•  acputaii^  and  dating  naaMBhab^aooofdlaf  toHMdo^ 


woa  wont  to  Mf  Onl  "oMld  ba  baop  bold  of  Aat  naliMd 

^[innisril  hg-^vculd  regard  aa  Mciirc  Vjw  ClirifltiariSj  Jships, 

utiwarruulcil,  lilLhuugh  thu  oljcol  cf  them  v/aa  but  a  simple 
soldier,  for  Cerviinu-^  had  conceived  the  deaign  of  • 
gaaanl  rising  of  the  captive*  in  Algiers  and  the  seiznra 
of  iht  flftj.  "Aad  •Mondi^.''  aafi  Siidik  "tbo  plan 
wosld  baft  Boaeaadod,  afiid  Ui^nrn  wooU  bnvi  tpaam  Cbri»> 
t'un,  if  hia  fortune  had  correspcndr'd  to  hia  courage,  hia 
mal.  Of  ih&  gsmainiM  &f  tiia  uadtirLaking."  From  tJie  dun- 
geons of  Haasan  Pasha  Cervantes  wrote  to  Mateo  Vuqiies, 
the  aeeretary  of  Philip  H.,  suggesting  the  enterprise  as  one 
befitting  the  arna  of  Ida  royal  master ;  aor  was  it  so  de«> 
p«rato  aa  migbl  ^poai^  aaafng  tbat  the  number  of  Ghda> 
tian  oapiives  in  not  daj  waa  nearly  3S,000.    Philip,  bow^ 

ever,  w^u;  'Aich  too  much  occupied  iti  rhc  coiv.|U8Bt  of  the 
Chrisliaii  «iiii^Jom  of  Portugal  to  'De«V<j»  any  attention  on 
the  daring  project  of  Cervantes. 

I  In  the  meantime,  while  tha  oaptive  was  wasting  hia 
heart  away  in  chaina  nd  in  fralliaBs  stmgglea  for  liberty, 
his  friends  ia  fipoin  WW*  9tt  aaglaotfnl  «i  bin  oandilioii. 
Hia  famUy  ware  too  poor  to  bo  ablo  ti  tbatr  own  ra> 
sonrcee  to  raise  tli"  '■•ut\  demanded  by  Haa^an  Pi-qtia  fur 
hia  ransom.  At  liie  prayer  of  hia  brother  Kodngo  an 
official  invcatigation  waa  hold  upon  the  conduct  of  Oer>> 
vantaa  and  tha  circamatancea  of  his  captivity,  and  at  the 
eolieitatfom  at  tba  father  and  mother,  the  Duke  de  Seen 
wrote  *  atraif  ktter  to  Kiog  Pbil^  on  behalf  of  the 
aoldiar  of  Lapanto,  recounting  nia  aainuaa  and  entrcetbg 
his  majeaty'a  aaaistonce.  No  other  response,  however,  was 
▼ouclmfed  to  thia  aad  othtf  petitions  which  were  ad- 
dreaaed  to  the  Court  by  CarraDtea's  mother  (hia  father 
baiog  now  dead),  aara  n  gnciona  parmiasHNi  to  Doflft 
EtaBMi,  datad  tba  I7tb  of  Jammiy  1081,  to  amport 
licensed  goods  from  Valaneia  to  Algien,  to  the  value  of 
2000  dnoata.  The  profit  in  this  venture  was  only  60 
ducats.  The  widow  tr.d  her  daughtrrs  liuving  raised  SCO 
mora,  a  stun  of  500  dacat«  »»a  uxauo  ijj>  ■*\ih  the  aasiataoca 
of  friends,  and  entrusted  to  the  bands  of  Father  Juan 
QiL  tiia  Badanptariatt  wbo  omborkad  for  Atgiaa  la 
INOk  Haaaaa  FWhn,  bowawar,  woold  abate  uMiag  of 
bts  demand,  which  waa  1000  dncata^  and  threatened  to 
take  Cerrontee  with  him  to  Conalantinople,  whither  he 
waa  now  reciilj'  1  or;  the  cJti)iration  of  hia  term  of  govern- 
ment. Cervantes  waa  actually  embarked  and  chained  to 
his  place  at  the  oar,  when,  finaUy,  through  the  pioonnnlof 
tba  jpod  friar  Jnaa  Gil,  aided  by  tba  Mbonlilj  of  aonin 
ChnaMaa  marebanta  of  Algiera^  (bo  aom  raqnirad  wan 
made  up.  Aftpr  a  li'llo  fl"!  iv  in  Algiers  rendered  neeea- 
aary  to  clear  l-irnji'jli  of  some  f.dse  Liccusatinns  made  s^inst 
him  by  his  old  enemy,  Dlanoo  do  Paa,  CerranteH  iiHti  at 
last  the  joy  of  arnvma^,  after  a  long  captivitj,  safe  and 
sound  in  his  nativ(>  n  untiy,  kadiag  Ib  Spaia  towaidt  A* 
doaa  of  the  year  168a 

Tha  captivity  in  Algiera  m  woitiif  of  non  atady  Oao 
it  has  received  from  Ccrvantes's  biographers.  Not  only  did 
it  turn  the  whole  current  of  hia  life  and  influence  all  his 
subsequent  career,  but  in  it,  oa  the  period  c(  hn  diirkest 
adversity,  may  be  discovered  no  little  of  the  material  on 
which  his  character,  and  even  hia  literary  work,  waa 
founded.  ^In  tba  bard  lehool  of  aa  Algariao  l«wnt^ 
amidst  ebatna  and  miaary  aad  tba  oonataat  aigbt  of  asot^ 
in  its  moat  appalling  fornxa,  were  learnt  those  les-ions  of 
humanity  which,  controlling  hia  heroic  spirit  and  temper- 
ing his  romantic  fancy,  were  turned  to  ao  memorable  a 
u«o  in  Dom  Quixoie.  Like  him  of  La  Maucha  our  knight 
had  atarted  In  his  life's  adventure  with  a  mind  nursed  ia 
tha  glowing  visions  of  ebivaliy,  iaapatiaal  of  wion^doteii^ 
aujar  lor  the  good,  full  of  fiiA  ia  ■aahoad,  lad  qoi^  «» 
ballow  in  dM  idoab  of  boBoar        hk  iannaNM  ImA 
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■H*  iMndbioMlf  MiidikagraimllM  whieb 
ma*i  far  bom  vt  tkM  fUnffi,  eonfrontod  by  the  itarn 

realltiei  of  a  commonplace  to'^-ied  uTiMjut  aud  bufToic:! 
ia  a  worM  ia  wliich  chiralrj  had  beoome  ainMdj  an  anv 
efaronuB.  There  it  no  coed  for  w  to  Mftrch  for  tho 
kty  to  tktMraUa  of  £hm  QwimoU,  knowiagtho  Ulo  «l  tho 
aiilhar  11»  oxiMriMioo  wm  •  biltw  00%  MMhw  M  mui 
ol  ktton  eTar  YtaA  to>  sndara ;  bat  from  tha  loog  ordaal, 
which  eoded  0DI7  with  his  life,  OerT»ntea  emerged  sweets 
eati    and   itrijtig'.herm!,      'Hie   gaj  OOOnge  which  wiitt 

the  eeeeotial  attribute  of  his  netare,  the  denntleee  good 


••net 

¥ke 


vltkeMIe 


had  to  TOrriTB  eren  greoter  triftli  than  tho  five  yeimi' 
elarerj  io  AJgiem  On  hie  return  to  Bpaio  C«rTantea  wai 
deetioied  to  teete  of  miseriee  oompored  U>  which  ereo  the 
enel^  o<  HiMto  Peeha  WM  kiadiMic  HkeerviM^  hk 
woifa^  Mi  Mfltriagi,  w«ra  aU  fotgottaB.  Hb  abwDN 
of  five  years  from  the  scene  hud  been  kmg  enough  to 
erase  from  the'  memories  of  the  king  and  the  Coort  the 
galldQt  &<jliiirjr  h:j  had  fuughl  aaJ  blud  at  Ixii>anto.  In 
1680  Phiiip  II.  was  marching  his  armj  into  Portagal,  aud 
Oerrautoi  rejoioed  his  old  regiment  of  Figueroa,  ia  which 
kk  bnthar  BodriM  vae  also  serring.  The  Mit  jeu  wo 
iod  Us  MgagM  in  Ae  expedition  againel  the  Awrea, 
where  tho  partisans  of  Doyn  Aiitoiio,  known  to  hifitor,'  a,5 
€he  Prior  of  CJcrj.to,  tlie  rival  cianEiant  to  the  Purtugue4»» 
throte,  wtirij  holii:n|^  oaf  with   the  assbtaner;  of  England 

and  Fiaooe.  Oa  the  niiscarriaga  of  this  enta^nie 
Ibrai^  the  diaaeosiaM  twlween  the  military  and  Mfll 
•onaudMih  dwflaalntaratdtoliaboa.  TheMstTwr 
ft  took  tho  Mft  agtta  aadir  tbo  eummaod  of  Don  ifnn 

de  Biian,  M-.rquM  ie  Santa  Crui,  colebratod  by  CLTvuLitee 
ia  Don  ^MUYrftf  as  "  that  thaaderbolt  of  war,  that  father  of 
his  eoldien,  that  fortunate  and  inrindble  captain."  In 
th*  netocygaiiMdbf  Santa  CruovtrtiwaUiadMpHboBs 
drT«iwtit»OB  tbo  SfA  4rf  Jal7l58S— «m«ri»moit 
brilliant  achieTements  in  the  annals  of  the  Spanish  narj— 
(Terrantaa  took  a  part,  b«ing  od  boarn  the  admiral's  galleon, 

iha  "  San  ItlatOO,"  which  bore  ihu  brunt  uf  '.hft  fij^htinjl,  Jl 

waa  not  antil  the  year  following,  howcTer,  that  the  Atoree 
▼ore  flnallj  rednced,  Rodrigo  Oerrantee  diatingnishing 
Mmiitlf  jrtttjr  in  tht  Tt-rm  Tarniln,  Daiiiif  his  aarrice 
and  naMMBeo    Ptoctngal,  of  vhldh  eoantiy  tad  its  people 

ho  cvcT  Bpok'3  with  a  ViniilinpFji  rare  amon^  Spaniard'!, 
CerTi^iua  hiid  suuiu  poaaa^ce  gf  lova  wuil  a  odbls  Porta- 
gueee  ladj,  who  bore  him  a  daughter,  Isabel,  his  only  child, 
the  object  of  har  father's  tendereat  affection  and  a  sharer 
ift  all  hia  tronblea  till  hia  death. 

Of  Um  flmt  Um  jaata  tha  laeord  ia  a  brief  on  To- 
wndi  fha  last  moathis  of  10M  wi  heor  of  Oamatw  being 
at  Mosta^ti,  a  Spanish  poet  on  the  Al^'-riuo  coast,  pro- 
bably still  with  Lis  regiment,  whence  he  was  sent  with 
despatches  to  the  king,  by  whom  he  was  ordered  to  return 
to  Oiao.  He  doee  not  aeom  to  ha«a  baoa  amplograd  apin  in 
aaj  oOdat  capacity,  and  parbapa  from  Ihia  tima  ha  be^n 
to  doepair  of  that  militaiy  preferment  to  which  his  eemoee 
had  given  him  so  just  a  claim.  Even  if  it  were  possii>le 
f or  ono  in  hU  atAtion  to  attract  the  personal  rn  tirs;  of  Oin 
king;  we  ouuld  not  expect  that  such  a  man  as  Philip  should 
roeognue  the  merit  of  the  future  author  of  Dom  Quutott, 
nor  eonld  tha  moroaa  (grtaat  who  gradged  lk»  gioiy  of 
iaopiato  t*  kia  Wodior  ba  paitionlarly  weO  dispoaed  to 
one  vhooe  diaf  title  to  remembraoco  was  hii  ahsn  in 
that  rictory.  By  tho  end  of  1583  Ccryant«a  appears  ty 
havj  (jnittr.l  the  profcasion  of  anna  and  returned  lo  l.tora- 
ture,  being  now  in  his  thirty-sixth  year.  About  '.hia  time 
ho  wrote  &atatM,  a  prose  pastoral  interspersed  with  lyrics, 
inqiiai^  aoaoiding  to  tha  tnditioD»  \ij  lor*  of  tha  kdj  ba 


then  eoortin^  and  who  became  his  wife.  Dedicated 
to  Aacanio  Colonna,  sun  of  Marco  Antonio  of  that  name, 
Tprrai^tne's  old  oomma&dur,  it,  lipprarb  to  hare  been  favour- 
abiy  raceired,  and  ia  not  more  unreadablo  than  the  books 
of  that  class  so  happily  ridiculed  by  Cervantes  himself 
ia  tho  TSd  obastor  of  Iho  aaoond  part  of  Dm  ^mdCt. 
la  Ito  aatkir  hinaslf  fraaUy  fnfonna  Ua  raadera,  his 
"  shepherdi  and  shi>phcrde»»ce  are  many  of  them  uiilv  !  ich 
in  their  dresR. "  Their  riamns  of  Lauso,  Tirsi,  aud  Lunioa 
ftru  but  the  gTcteetquf  disi^jiflcs  of  celebrated  poets  of  the 
time  and  friends  of  Oerrantee — in  Oalatea  being  pictured 
his  fntura  wife  and  in  Elisio  himself.  They  talk 
Am  OMtiBHiit  aad  naka  atfltod  lova  aiW  tha  ■anBer  af 
tha  lobaal  ol  Gai  Mofai  kb  Dimtm  Jhamonia,  nor  ia  thair 
tnlk  vnon  insipid  thin  is  usual  to  tho  pcstoml  i  rofcaaion 
m  fable.  There  u  no  butter  criticism  of  tho  book  than 
that  which  Oerrantee  himself  has  given  through  the  mouth 
«f  tha  priest  b  tho  scmtiny  of  Duo  Quixote's  library. 
"  Wkat  book  is  thatt*  "The  ffalalm  of  Uiguel  de  Cor- 
Tantoa,"  aaid  tho  barber.  **  Tia  many  years  aince  he  boa 
been  a  great  friend  of  mine  that  Oerrantee,  and  I  know 
that  he  is  sathar  versed  in  sorrow  tha:i  io  poetry.  This 
book  has  10010  iavention;  it  proposes  something,  and  it 
eonelndes  nothing;  it  behoves  ns  to  wait  fur  the  second 
part  mVA  ho  pwrniaafc  faibaaa  with  hia  anwadmant  ba 
win  ofetaia  Oat  onliia  paidoa  wUek  is  now  dsoisd  to  kiln ; 
in  the  mfantime,  g-oMip,  ke«p  him  a  recl'j'io  in  your  cham- 
ber," Thia  socoad  part  never  sppeared,  pc-rhops  with  no 
loss  to  the  author's  reputation.  Poor  as  the  verse  is  io 
Oalaita,  it  socnred  for  Ceryantea  a  place  amoog  the  chief 

Eta  of  tha  nga^  aad  fliars  is  evidence  to  ahow  that  it  waa 
1  to  oilooiB,  ama  ««t  of  Bpoin,  boloca  and  aftor  tha 
appoaianoa  of  Am  QuUcU. 

On  tha  13th  of  DKerr.bcT  TBB*  Ccrranton  6Ad'~-A  tci  hia 
happinaoa  if  not  to  his  fortune  by  a  marriage  with  Doiia 
OataUna  de  Palaeios  Salasar  y  Yomediano,  a  lady  of  good 
family  of  EaqoiTiaa.  Tha  artUanaBt  oa  hia  wifa  of  a 
hnadrsd  dwaH  amoaad  ba  ona^oatk  of  kfi  aatata^ 
and  tha  inventoiy  of  hia  efTecta  taken  at  this  time,  among 
which  are  inelnded  "45  bans,  some  ehiekene,  and  a  cock, 
prove  that  the  hndegnjom  was  in  but  indUenjiT.  <:irc(i.'ji- 
etancee,  even  for  a  poor  kidalyo  of  the  time.  Of  the  lady 
tho  records  give  us  scarcely  a  glimpse,  and  indeed  for  aomo 
years  aftsr  hia  Bani^  tha  Mfa  of  Carraatos  is  wrapt  ia 
obscurity.  Alt  that  la  kaova  b  that  ba  wnta  poetry,  snd 
von  many  friends  among  tho  pr-cta  '  y  his  good  nature 
and  gouial  humour.  Ho  wrote  fur  llie  stage  also  for  a 
living,  producii]«  bttwecQ  twenty  and  thirty  playit,  chiefly 
eomsdies^  of  whidi  only  two  survive,  La  A'umancia  and 
XI  Trato  dt  Arytl,  4^tm  aeana  to  ba  no  reason  to 
doubt  Osrvantaa's  own  atatemant  thai  aa  •  pbywright  he 
gained  eonsidsrablo  applause,  and  It  has  boaa  proved  that 
the  payment  he  received  was  quite  as  high  as  that  given 
to  Lope  de  Vega.  August  Schlegel  has  assigned  high  rank 
to  La  Jfumtaneia  aa  one  of  the  moet  etriking  and  original 
of  modeta  tfagediaa,  and  La  Coi^ta,  a  cofnadj  now  loal» 
is  epokaa  of  with  nniah  ooaapIaeoBoy  bf  Ha  aattor.  Tha 
g{fta  of  Cervantes,  however,  were  not  thoee  of  the  dramatist, 
snd  such  fame  as  ho  had  begun  to  win  paled  before  the 
rising  sUir  uf  that  "  motijdtr  of  nature,"  Lo|)e  do  Vega. 
Once  more  disappointed  in  his  hopea  of  a  livelihood,  and 
having  now  to  support  his  wife^  his  widowed  sister,  and 
hia  aatntal  daaghtar,  Oorvaataa  waa  fonad  to  aask  for 
bread  by  other  ■sane  Aaa  Utorabifa.  For  twantf  years 
tha  dirt(  Pit  pDriod  of  bis  life — he  ceased  to  write,  or  at 
Iwist  to  puioieiL  The  poor  crippled  soldier  had  to  drink 
of  a  cup  even  mom  bit'.er  than  loss  of  liberty  among  the 
Moora.  A  veil  hangs  over  thia  portion  of  his  career,  which 
hia  aoBBttynan,  lor  their  own  aake  no  leas  tbao  for 
aw  Ml  too  oafor  to  lif^  Udiag^  m  il  ii  ool^  to»  oarttia 
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MmI  it  iam,  pMiwji  IM  sIbmmI  htum,  mmej  ti  tmrf 
kind  «ioapl  thuMi  Tbroaglioat  dl  thw*  tritb  iriut 
is  koown  of  CerTftn(«*  proves  him  at  least  to  hsTs  i»- 
tafned  undimmod  his  chearfolnsss  of  spirit,  hi*  rare  swset- 

DCM  of  dispoaitioa  and  faith  in  humanity,  "  aj;  cwi  in 
hoSenag  all  that  saffers  nothing.*    In  ha  is  foood 

at  Seville  filling  the  hambls  placs  of  a  eommissaij  ondsr 
Doa  Aatooio  d*  CKwroia,  ths  PraraUar-Qwiaial  ti  th» 
Indhii  flasCa  In  Uiis  capaoitx  ka  lad  to  «Miiit  la  dw 
victualling  of  the  Invincibls  Armada,  and  documents  pre- 
served in  the  archives  of  Seville  prove  his  activity  in  the 
purchase  of  grain,  oil,  and  wiue  am  ii^  tbu  vi.logea  of 
Andalusia, — gleaning,  besides  naval  stores,  much  of  that 
knowledge  of  life  and  character  of  vrhich  he  aftenrards 
viMte  aoek  adininiU*  aaa^  la  169Q  h»  petitiiiii«L  the  king 
for  emplojiBent  in  the  tndias,  minntelf  reeapitulatiog  his 
past  services,  and  naming  four  ofRcra  thrn  viicant  as  LbuM 
ho  was  qualified  to  £il — the  nccountantsbip  of  New  Gra- 
nada, that  of  tho  gallej-s  of  Carthagcria,  the  i  .  rruiuent  of 
the  province  of  Socommoo,  in  Oustemala,  aud  the  corre- 
gidorsbip  of  the  «itj  of  Ia  ftM.  The  petition  was  coldly 
ceceived  and  boca  aa  tnh,  for  wkiok  IM*kapa  tka  iagnth 
Inda  «f  tiia  Ch>T«nitiiieat  wu  not  wholly  to  UameL  Tka 
habit*  of  uiitbrift  and  rcstle3sn:  °j  's  liirh  he  had  acquired  an 
A  soldier,  tt^uthor  tvith  sucb  waakocu»  as  were  the 
natural  defects  of  his  virtues  uf  extreme  good  nature  end 
easiness  of  dispositiofi,  ngit  have  nofltted  Uin  to  some 
extent  for  the  sober  pvtaaitt  «(  dvtt  M$ ;  and  Qarvaalaa 
kiaiaaU  seems  to  hint,  in  a  paasaga  ia  J>m  (^umtt,  aa  wall 
aa  fai  hk  Journey  to  Parnattui,  at  some  hnpradeoea  wkieh 
contributed  to  spoil  his  adv&n  L:r]:ei]'.  Ilo  cotitinaed  foi 
same  years  to  hold  his  poor  place  of  coiuinisBary,  residing 
ekiafljr  at  Bevilla,  At  a  poetical  competition  hold  at  Sara 
poaia  ia  konoar  U  tka  flaaoaiatioa  ol^Saa  Jaciato^  in  1095, 
ka  ma  adjadgad  tka  Am  prin-^tkraa  aOw  apaena  The 
next  year,  on  the  occasion  of  the  sacking  of  Seville  by  tbu 
English  under  Essex,  he  wrote  a  sonnet,  ridiculing  with 
fine  irony  the  bebaviijur  of  th-.'  Iji^iu  of  Muima-Celi,  who, 
having  a  large  force  at  his  comniaDd  for  the  defence  of  the 
city,  only  appeared  on  the  scene  when  the  English  hsd 
dapartad.  Owing  to  (ka  traaokaixaad  iaUflia  of  aa  agant* 
dtroogk  wkom  ke  had  nonttod  to  Vadrfd  a  anm  of 
collected  on  account  of  the  OcvnT-nmcnt^  P(Tviint<i<i  about 
this  time  became  involvei  st  pouuaitt.-y  dillic^ty,  waich 
coDtinned  to  be  a  fourco  of  annoyance  to  him  for  some 
years,  ia  additioo  to  his  other  troubles.  Being  unable  to 
re]uy  the  money  at  the  king's  mandate,  he  was  cast  into 
fiiaoq,  b«k  having  aaeoaaded  ia  asn^iw  togMkac  aao^gk 
to  tadaea  kls  debt  to  a  fav  kundiad  raab,  ka  was  ralaasad 
after  a  few  days*  detention.    Neither  ou  thLa  oc  n  r 

on  two  subsequent  onei  when  he  fell  under  ihe  cogaLzance  of 
tho  law,  was  there  left  any  stain  upon  his  honour,  nor  soy 
fanlt  alleged  beyond  that  of  carelessneaa  oc  ondae  tmatful- 
aaaa.  On  the  death  of  Philip  IL.  ia  IftSa^  kla  ofaaaqaiea 
were  oalaktatod  si  SaTiUa  witk  Mck  aztiaTaguit  pomp  and 
graodenr  of  deeontton  u  to  awaka  the  ridieule  of  Cervantes, 
who,  never  a  lover  cf  the  defunct  monarch,  gavo  vent  to  his 
foelinga  m  a  suaaet  which  ia  ouo  of  tho  happiest  of  his 
lighter  effusions  in  this  which  was  his  true  vein  in  poetry. 
At  this  period  tka  aathor,  ia  spita  of  kia  pover^  and  mean 
aondition,  Beanw  to  kava  o^Joyed  tka  aoeletf  aad  friend* 
ahip  of  his  countrymen  most  famous  in  literature  and  art, 
among  others  of  the  celebrated  poet  Fernando  de  Herrcra 
and  thft  artists  Pacbeco  and  Jaureguy,  by  b<i>th  of  whom  his 
portrait  was  painted.  He  wrote  and  circulated  in  mann- 
aeript  some  of  tboee  novels  which  many  years  later  he 
eompleted  and  pahiiakad :  bat  Uka  tka  noor  poet  whom 
ka  Ma  daaoribfli^  kalf  of  kb  diviaa  tiumgkto  and  tmagina- 
ttons  were  taken  up  in  the  .^rudj  a(  tka  OMaaa  af  daily 
bread  for  himself  and  iua  iamiljr. 


Tka  four  years  succeediqg  Ibii  are  whotl/  a  blank  in 
tke  life  of  Cervaatea.  Tradftioit  assigns  to  tUt  pariod 
tka  TUt  to  La  tfaaalto  wkst*  aoaonad  that  saw  ira^ila 
of  wklek  Dcm  Qiiijmit  ii  aappoaad  to  ka  iha  vaagMaca, 

The  story  is,  that  Cervantes  bad  a  commission  from  the 
prior  of  Bt  John  to  ooUect  kia  tithes  in  the  district  uf  Atga- 
maaQla,  and  that  while  he  was  employed  in  this  ungrateful 
faaatiaB  tka  vfllagan  aat  auoa  him,  aad  after  maltreaticg 
klat  tiuav  kfaa  iato  priaeo,  Ua  plaoa  of  irapriaonmwit  beiag 
a  houso  Rtill  standing  called  La  Ocua  tU  Mtdram.  Uere, 
BocotdLng  to  a  general  consenans  of  opinion,  was  conceived, 
if  not  written,  iliu  lirst  purl  of  Don  Quixote,  conformsbly 
to  what  tho  author  uip  m  the  prologue  of  this  "  child  oif 
his  wit "  being  "  bom  in  a  gaoL" 

la  1603  Oanaatoa  ia  fooiid  living  at  YalUdolid,  anoog 
tiia  kard  of  atarriag  aoldien  aad  aeedj  writaia  aipaetaat  m 

I'.ri-fermf'nt  whirh  thi-ri  t[])vd  thic  Court.  The  favours  of 
iliiiip  III..  giXHi  rialiiitiJ.  iiuA  wuli-dispoeed  to  literature, 
were  iii»[iL-asn<i  by  the  Duke  de  Lerma,  then  at  the  height  i>i 
his  {tower,  whose  haughty,  oold,  and  selfish  nature  was  little 
likdy  to  see  merit  in  Cervantes.  Oncu  more  d;ssppuiuted  ia 
kisknpaa^if  preferment,  CervanU»  was  reduced  to  the  atmoat 
atndtoof  poverty,  eking  out  a  Lving  by  baslaeaB  ageaetas 
and  humble  litsntiy  einplovu^rot,  auch  ss  writing  petitioii.t 
and  oorrectlag  manuscripu,  <iiaed  by  such  small  gains  as  the 
ladisa  of  his  household  were  able  to  earn  by  tho  labours  of 
the  DMdle.  fiy  the  begmning  of  1604  he  had  compiatad 
tka  work  which  was  destined  to  give  him,  if  not  kraad, 
]auaorla%.  Tka  Fliit  Fart  of  Ami  QmimU,  kagun,  ao- 
eordbg  to  Internal  evidence,  before  the  deatk  of  Philip  II., 
was  now  reaJy  fur  the  presa  The  date  ia  the  same  which 
the  mtyonty  of  Shakespearian  critics  have  aligned  to  the 
fiist  appesraooe  of  the  second  and  perfect  Hamlet ;  nor  is 
thia  the  only  eoiaaidaooe  betwaea  tka  Urei  of  thaaa  two 
great  oontempetatlaa  A.  patlOB  kriag  m  tkat  aga  as  a^ 
ce«aary  to  an  author  as  a  publisher,  Cervantes  witk  aoHM 
difficulty  found  one  in  the  Duke  de  Bejar,  a  nobleman  of 
high  rank  iir.  l  in  nour,  ambitious  of  the  name  of  n  Ma-n  naa. 
The  tradition  which  tails  kuw  the  duke's  scruples  at  con- 
necting hia  name  wftk  a  kook  ti  ao  BOTal  a  character 
aad  actuLmaal  a  paipoaa  wan  aarmouatad  ia  probablj 
wall  toaadad.  batigiitod,  it  ia  said,  by  kis  eoofaaaor,  wlw 
scented  heresy,  or  at  least  a  iJ;i:^r"r"'j!i  Lumoar,  in  this  book 
with  a  strange  name,  tbo  Duka  de  Bejar  withdrew  the 
promise  of  patrouago  ho  had  given  and  would  not  accept 
Cervantes's  dedici^ian.  The  author,  however,  begged  hard 
for  permission  to  read  a  chapter  of  his  story  beloia  tka 
daka^  and  plaaaad  Urn  ao  waD  tkat  kja  oigsctioiBa  wwa 
ovarooHMk  Tka  lioeaea  for  pakHeaAiB  was  obtolnad  oa 
the  26th  Sejitember  1G04,  and  in  tho  beginning  of  the 
next  year  the  first  part  of  Don  Quizoie  was  printed  at 
Madrid  by  Juan  de  la  Cnesta,  and  piiblished  by  Franciscu 
de  Boblea,  to  whom  Cenantea  had  sold  the  copyright  for 
tea  yeaiB.  The  theory  Aait  Aa  book  was  received  ooldlj 
at  first,  so  that  Cervantes  waa  induced  to  writo  a  tract 
called  £1  Buteapie,  in  order  to  attract  tka  attaation  o{  tho 
pul)Iic  to  Don  Quis'Mc  and  to  siimolato  their  curiosity  by 
hinting  that  tho  characters  aud  incidents  were  not  wholly 
iaiaginaiy,  mnst  be  rejected  ss  unsupported  by  a  tittle  of 
tviMoaa  aad  whollf  pppoaad  to  tke  facta^  lliere  is  no 
pMnf  tkat  any  sack  ttaat  aa  Jl  Bmtet^t  evrr  existed  aatil 
Don  Adolfo  de  Castro  published  b  1848  what  all  compe- 
tent Spaniah  critics  havo  pronounced  to  be  a  clumsy  aud 
impudent  forgery.  Tb  iu  c  uild  be  no  reason  for  such  a 
publication  by  C^rvant  ;:^,  l<>.  ing  that  Don  QuixoU  wa> 
iwceived  by  the  great  mass  of  the  public  with  maikld  and 
singular  appkaM  Altboogk  eartaia  gnat  litoniy  ^w- 
sooagea,  and  aona  of  OarvaataA  own  friaoda,  from  aaapisiini 
tliiit  iLry  worD  !c:ludc-d  in  the  satire  cr  fronj  Jealoasy  of  his 
success,  professed  to  sneur  at  the  book  because  of  its  vulgar 
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•tylc,  its  nabeooming  nibjeet,  »ad  its  biiarre  title,  there 
can  be  no  doabt  of  the  extnordinary  popularity  achieyed 
by  Ihn  Quixote  on  its  first  appearance.  Ko  fowor  than  eix 
impreuiona  of  the  &xat  edition  of  1 609  are  extaot,  of  which 
two  mtt  iseaed  at  Madrid,  two  at  Valencia,  and  tvo  at 
liUMb  Tharv  Ittd  araaarod  «p  to  that  data  no  book 
■inoa  tiko  invonfion  of  pnating  «%ieli  IuhI  io  manj 
rtjuiert.  To  tlial  artificial  age,  reared  in  tho  insipid  ex- 
travBgnnces  of  tho  succenon  of  Amatiia,  Don  Qvirolt  waa 
aa  the  dawn  of  a  iiow  ruvt-Iation.  The  humour,  eqnaJly 
aimple  and  deep,  the  euay,  careieea  grace  of  the  narrative, 
the  fine  wiadom  and  tendemcea,  the  true  charity,  of  this 
took  which  profeued  to  bo  a  imrloiqiio  of  the  romancca 
of  duTtby,  were  qtulitiea  aanio  aatlwy  vara  delightful  in 
Spanish  htoratore.  Kven  thcms  who  mi&u?d  the  allegory 
and  were  inaanaible  to  tbt>  aatire  could  not  but  enjoy  the 
atory  with  ita  frosh  and  lively  pictnroa  of  national  life  and 
ofaanwtcr.  That  which  has  become,  to  use  the  phrase 
of  S^ttta-Babvt^  '*tiie  book  of  hamanity,*  waa  no  leaa 
8iicoea»fuI  in  ita  age  aa  a  book  of  popular  recreation.  The 
author  himself  was  probably  amasod  at  hia  own  aaooeea. 
Like  hii  gr.  it  c  [it-  mporary  Shakeepoare,  while  careful 
of  hia  lesMf  works  he  seama  to  have  abaodoaed  hia  maater- 
piooe  to  tiio  printers  with  acarcely  a  thought  of  hia  literazy 
npotetioiL  All  tho  flnt  odilioM  of  D<m  Qtn'xoU  awarm 
vtth  blnnden  of  tbo  moat  oifcnofduiary  kind,  proring  that 
Cerv-atit(.'a  cuulJ  never  have  reriaed  the  printing  even  if 
be  had  lucked  through  hia  niannecript  before  oonunitting 
it  to  tho  press.  Ho  is  made  to  forget  in  one  chapter  what 
be  had  written  in  another.  He  ooofounda  eTen  the  nameo 
of  hia  characteta,  calling  Sancho'a  wife  Tbereaa  in  ooe 

eeo  and  Maria  in  another — the  ^ery  Uundera  of  which 
aflanrarda  aceoied  hia  enemy  ATellafleda.  He  makee 
Soncho  ride  his  asa  immediatclj-  after  it  Laii  l-  i n  HC;>len 
by  Oioea  de  Passamonte,  and  bewail  ita  lua.t  wlieti  jt  had 
been  recovered.  He  confounds  time,  place,  and  peraona,  and 
aboanda  in  inoiwnnwitio  and  aMfihioniemfc  to  tbo  diatrao- 
tun  of  bk  nadMi,  tbo  partatbolfaa  of  t3»  oritiea,  and 
tho  icrious  grief  of  his  admirBrs.  The  stylo  of  thia  firnt 
|>art  of  Don  QuixoU,  in  spite  of  occasional  passages  of 
beauty  which  are  among  the  models  of  the  CastJian 
tongue,  ia  looM,  aloranly,  and  inartiatic.  £vea  in  the 
flooood  oditioa,  pabUahed  in  160t$  tad  ioyi£  L  i  j  the 
•afbor,  a  fnit  Bony  patonk  bhuidsn  voia  Buffered  to 
■taad,  ovOT  vUdi  Oemntaa  Unuelf  makflo  merry  in  tho 
eecond  pari  All  this  is  unfavourable  to  the  theory  which 
aome  cntica  have  formod  that  there  waa  a  purpoee  in 
the  book  other  than  what  appeaia  on  the  surf^M.  There 
ia  no  reaaon  to  doubt  Cervantea'a  own  declaration^  ■avKol 
timea  repeated,  that  in  writing  Don  Quixott  bo  bad  no 
otbor  daeign  than  to  deatroy  the  credit  of  thoae  romaooea 
of  chivalry  whoee  reading  waa  ao  peraidoua  to  the  taato 
and  morale  of  the  age,  aad  to  fomiah  "  a  pestime  for 
melancholy  and  glootay  apirite."-  The  idea  of  Byron  that 
Cerrantaa  **hngM  Bpua'a  diivalry  away*  ie  not  more 
abaoni  tbaa  oono  fooiot  oo^jookuM  that  J)m  Quunu 
wuiatondad  m  a  aatinnpon  cartain  laoding  poraoaagea  of 
th?  S[iini<h  ri^rt,  f^fTc-inllr  npnn  tho  Duko  de  Lorma. 
Tne  ch^vjirj-  v.f  Spiiiii  -wtm  idruaay  gono  before  C^rvantea 
vr:  ;t<\  Uad  it  not  been  gono  Z>cw»  Quixot«  would  not 
hare  been  written,  nor  would  it  have  fallen  to  Carvantea, 
the  moat  chivalrooa  of  men,  to  deliw  ili  4>ilb  atioln 
Kot  ehivaliy,  bat  the  fooliab  and  osttaniput  tooaaoaa  of 
ebiralry  it  waa  which  Oervantea  nndartook  to  deatroy ; 
and  io completely  waa  his  work  dono  thnt  nona  of  them  ap- 
|Marad  after  1 604.  There  waano  man  of  that  age  more  deeply 
nabOH^  aa  hia  life  beaca  witneea,  with  the  true  diivalitnia 
apU^  aor  woa  thara  any  better  afbota^  aa  hia  book  ahow% 
toaUtboltlMiteiaof  flUvalix,  Lam  Quiaah  flwlf  ia  a 
vomncr  «f  ohivdiy,  oNlainiy  not  Um  tM|ii«d  vfdi  Oo 


pnrat  eentimcDt  of  hooooi;  or  lamiBhIng  a  leas  exaltod 
model  of  knighthood  Iban  Anuidia  of  Oaul  or  Palmorin  of 
England.  Every  poaaage  of  it  provrs  bow  carefully  and 
aympatheticalJy  Cervantea  had  studied  hwi  origiatda.  i'or 
the  romance  of  Amadia  itaelf,  aa  contaiood  in  the  four 
first  hooka  of  Qaroi-OrdoOa^  Camatea  alwaja  ptofaaMd 
a  high  reepeot  What  bo  intandad  to  lidienla  was  tho 
continuation  of  Amadia  in  all  tho  cridW-t  striea  of  hid 
deivcondanU,  each  Eurpoaeing  ita  pircdoccsaor  in  extravagance 
end  folly.  The  theory  that  Cervantoa  wrote  Don  Quisclt 
in  erder  to  revenge  himaelf  on  tho  Duke  de  Lerma  and 
his  latellitea,  which  boa  been  revived  in  theae  latter 
day%  aoRtoa^  dwarvea  aerioua  refutation.  To  thoae  who 
are  ^oto  boUove  that  in  the  character  of  the  knight  of  La 
Mancha  the  author  intended  to  portray  hia  mortal  enemy 
the  more  material  improbabilities  which  surround  thia  hypo- 
tfaeaia  wiU  preaent  no  difficulty.  In  one  sense  Don  QnllHtt 
is  indaoda  aatire;  butthafoUieait  ridicoleaaio  tboM  con* 
moo  to  oil  biunanity  and  to  avery  ago,  and  fho  aatiro  k  of 
that  rare  kind  which  move*  n-t  'n  duprociation  hut  to  love 
andpity  of  the  object—  to  syni]  alLy  rather  than  to  contempt, 
and  to  tears  as  woU  aa  laughter.  Don  Quixote  and  Siincha 
Puiaa  are  permanent  types  individudizcd.  They  are  as 
true  for  all  time  as  for  the  Bixtoenth  ccutary — for  all  tho 
world  u  ior  fipoin.  Iba  antttbana  of  tba  pure  imagina- 
tion without  nBdetflUadmjf  and  the  commonplace  good 
ft use  without  imagination  which  theae  two  represent  is 
the  eternal  conflict  which  poasoases  the  world.  The  secret 
of  the  morvalloua  aucceas  of  Don  Quixote,  of  the  extraor- 
dinary popularity  which  makea  it  not  only  tho  gnat  book 
of  Spam  bni  a  book  for  all  mankind,  baa  been  iqtlly  do- 
Bcribod  by  ColeriJgo  to  lie  in  the  rare  c<:)nibi nation  of  the 
permaoont  with  tho  individual  which  the  geuiua  of  the 
anthor  has  b«cn  enabled  to  achieve.  Don  (Quixote  ia  not 
only  the  perfect  man  of  imaginatbn,  leas  the  nnderatand- 
iog;  but  DO  ia  a  living  picture  of  the  Spiniah  Udt^  of 
the  timo  of  Philip  IL  Sancho  ia  tho  Uaol  eonmoBidooo 
man  of  oanao,  Una  tiia  imagination,  and  alao  tfio  pan  Man* 
chegan  peasant  Tn  tho  carrying  out  of  his  happy  con- 
ception Cerrantca  was  doubtleas  careless  of  hia  own  main 
purpoee,  so  that  this  burleaque  of  romance  has  become  a 
real  pictura  of  life — this  cahcatore  of  chivalry  the  trueat 
chivalrie  bmnUIf— this  lif e  uf  a  fool  the  wiaest  of  books. 

The  fame  aoqtiired  by  the  publication  of  the  first  part  of 
Don  Qitueo(t  doea  not  appear  to  have  contributed  mate- 
rially to  tho  itnprovement  of  tin.  author's  fortunr  a.  In  1605 
he  waa  still  living  at  YailadoUd,  where,  with  bis  usual  ill- 
luckf  ha  Vw  invdved  in  a  painful  incident  which  brooght 
him  OBoa  ]doi%  thongh  pMfaotlj  innooen^  into  oeilUin 
wftt  Ilia  aoiftoritiMk  A  yoang  noUenaa  of  tbo  eoiirt» 
being  wounded  in  a  street  brawl,  was  carried  iuto  tho  houee 
where  Oarvontca  lodged  to  bo  tended,  and  died  there  of 
hia  hurts.  Cervontoe  and  hia  family,  with  tho  other 
inmataa  of  the  house,  were  east  into  prison,  according  to 
tba  rough  prooeea  of  Spaniah  law,  until  thaj  could  bo 
oaominod  bafoia  tha  aloaldob  ftam  tha  depontiona  of  tbo 
witnwaea,  wUeh  an  octant,  wo  lean  that  at  thia  tImo 
Cervantoe's  household  consisted  of  hia  wife,  liia  natural 
daoghtcr  Isabel,  over  30  years  old,  hia  widowed  sister 
Andrea,  with  her  daughter  Oonstanxa,  and  another  aister, 
Maadalwna,  with  one  female  aurant;  and  that  ho  atado 
Uo living  by  writing  end  geneni  ageney.  b  May  of  thia 
year  then  arrived  at  Madrid  the  earl  of  Huntingdon  with 
a  retinue  of  600  peraona  ttvm  England,  bearing, a  message 
i  f  C'  in uto; Illation  to  the  king  on  the  birth  of  hi-s  heir,  afte> 
wards  FhiUp  IT.,  on  which  occasion  wen  given  a  saiiea  of 
magnificent  entertainments.  On  tha  rtnoftft  of  an  allo- 
•ioa  in  a  Mtiiiaal  aoooot  by  GkngM^  a  aonatiia  of  tto 
fMliffllM»pablfahidinl«O0  uditiilaitaB^  bsbon  ■ilfl' 
baMtoOtaraatMLbafcitboHiiioiMikB  of  bb  itjlakoiidlt 

V.  —  4J 
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ia  Dot  probable  that  he  would  be  emplmdon  nudta 
There  is  better  endence  of  his  hud  io  A  bUar  to 

Diego  de  AjtudiUo  OeriUo^  diaoo?ered  in  the  BiHi-jthcta 
Oolombina  at  Seville  in  1846,  giving  au  account  of  &  bur- 
lesqne  Uurn  v  or  )K>etical  joust  held  ia  the  suburb  of  Sen 
Joan  de  AJfarache  oa  the  loant  of  St  Laureace.  From  thia 
It  would  appear  that  Oenrantee  was  on  a  viait  to  Setrille  in 
1606,  and  on  terma  of  faailiar  intoewaiM  with  Buaj  di» 
tiaguiabed  poeta ;  ako  thsl  iUoiioiu  to  jim  QtniHto  Mid 
qaotatioQa  from  the  book  were  famfliar  in  the  moutha  of 
the  wits  of  the  timei  Thenceforward  to  his  death,  Cer- 
rantea  eeemg  to  have  residi.'d  at  Madrid,  whither  he  had 
followed  the  ooort  from  Vailadolid,  wtth  but  little  tmproTe- 
■»at  in  hia  woridly  circnmatancea,  aupported  chiefly  by  a 
pnaioa  from  the  anhbiahop  of  Toledq,  and  caaual  gratoi- 
Hm  front  Ua  mime  fitatm  tba  Gmnit  da  Lwnoai  Tn 
1608  was  published  the  aecond  edition  of  the  fir=t  ;  art  f 
Don  QuxKJtt,  with  some  oorrectioiu  and  tulditiuua  Ly  tin 
author.  Tim  n.iiL  yaor,  following  the  faahion  of  the  times, 
be  entered  aa  a  lay  brother  into  the  Oratory  of  CauiiAres, 
toytW  Vitb  Lepo  do  Toga,  Qwfedo,  Eapinel,  and  many 
dSm  «f  kfe  woMnpomin  oad  fdaoda.  Ia  1610,  the 
Omul  de  Laauio  nm  oppoiated  'vieeroy  of  Naplea, 

BTid  CcrvoJite's  sf^erriH  to  haro  brpn  inrlnl^rrd  some 
promi^.es  of  huiii^'  ni;iiiu  biia  etcfftary.  but  fcajs  advanced 
agts  ir.d  hia  dL'iJi:;jiJriit  family  were  madu  the  prsteit  for 
bi>  being  pused  orer  in  favour  of  hia  hral  and  pretended 
friend,  Leonardo  Argenaola.  b  1613,  he  gave  to  the 
vorid  hii  Xmdu  jEwfforw^  mm  «(  wkiok  lad  been 
vriMM  wKBjftKn  Txtoio  a  ooilbetfoB  cf  talao  «f  Tery 
Tariona  character,  in  a  style  till  then  unlcnown  in  Spain, 
owing  little  beyond  their  form  to  the  Italian  moidola. 
atories,  undeservedly  neglected  out  of  their  native 
must  b«  reckoned  ae  aecond  io  amit  among 
writings,  and  even  anperior  to  Dm  Quixote  in 
I  of  o^lab  Hwj  an  iadoad  tha  Irao  originala  in 
tte  tnoden  Utentofo  or  Btroiio  of  the  aovel,  or  atory  of 
t'-k\  life,  ^rith  plot,  character,  and  scenery,  and  display  in  a 
very  reiuarkable  degree  not  only  the  versatility  of  their 
author's  genitia  bat  hia  extreme  familiarity  with  every 
tfft  of  Sfoaiait  iociety,  eapecially  of  the  lower  orden 
«l  ^  PM|la  la  the  chanmag  aloiy  of  La  Qitemdta, 
•aioog  some  of  the  beat  of  Cerrantea'a  lyrioa,  is  to  be  found 
the  germ  of  all  the  gipey  romaaoea,  poema,  and  operas, 
which  have  since  delighted  the  world,  and  in  /ij  ,  -n-'c 
f  CortadUio  wo  have  a  picture  of  a  Spaoiah  Alaatia  as 
vivid  and  real  aa  anything  by  Defoe  or  Dickena.  Indeed, 
tbeae  atoriee,  rich  in  inoideo^  character,  aad  iavootian,  have 
been  a  mine  ia  «hkh  Iho  aomliata  and  diaOMliati  of  all 
eountriea  havo  dalvod, — Soott  hiniaelf,  according  to  Lock- 
hart,  coofeaaing  that  he  firat  drew  from  them  his  idea  of 
writing  the  Wav-T-'fy  yoveU.  In  his  dedication  of  the 
Noveia*  to  the  Count  de  Lemoa,  Cervantes  speaks  of  being 
engaged^on  aeveral  other  works,  among  them  the  aecond 
poit  of  Dom  Qvimtf ;  oad  la  tho  prologue,  which  oootains 
•aaw  iatwwUag  dotdb  of  Ua  biography,  he  gives  this 
portrait  of  himself  in  hia  69th  year:  —  "Of  aquiline 
features,  chesnut  hair,  a  imooth  and  ojx-n  forehead,  with 
checrfid  cyus,  a  nose  curved  liji  adi  n  ull  proportioned,  long 
mustacbeN,  tho  beard  of  stiver  (which  twenty  years  ago  wa« 
of  gohi ),  the  mouth  email,  the  teeth  not  much,  fur  he  ho-i 
bat  us,  oad  thoaa  ia  bod  condition  and  vorsc  placed  for 
diey  havo  ao  oonooit  aaa  wKb  loothar;  tbe  body  between 
two  extreme',  neither  large  nor  small,  the  complexion 
lively,  ralliti  white  than  brown,  jiomewhat  crooked  in  tbe 
ahoulders,  and  nut  very  li^ht  of  feet — this,  I  say,  is  the 
ofBgy  of  the  author  of  Qatatta  and  of  Don  QuueoU  dt  la 
Maaiia.''  Upon  this  deoaf^itiiiB  of  his  penon — to  which 
it  Buur  bo  added  that  he  ataauaeMd  in  hia  apeaob  oad  bad 
loat  UM  tti*  «f  bioMt  bead  by  dit  woaad  leoalted  at 


J  LapaniD— hoa  bean  fooadad  tbit  ideal  pcrtnil^  fln*  d» 
I  tigoed  by  tbe  EngUah  aegiafor  Soat  for  Lord  Onteiatii 

'  i^dition  of  1753,  and  since  thfn  itjnoranth'  copied  ani^  re« 
jwated  in  Spam  and  everywbero  m  Idie  tmu  imiige  of 
Miguel  do  Cervantes. 

In  1614  waa  published  tha  Viagt  al  JPamato,  which 
with  all  ita  fanlu  ba  Mid  to  be  the  moat  imewifwl  of 
oar  latbor^  mmj»  ia  «ena  It  ia  a  bnriaeqao  poeaa,  pm- 
faaoadlj  in  faaftotfoa  of  oao  with  tiio  aane  tHlo  I?-  tbe 

Italistj,  fii-rirp  Oapora!;,  but  havinp-  little  but  the  name  in 
coiuu^uu  viiih  iiA  picdecessor.  The  half  SGriuus  half  jest- 
ing vein  in  which  Cervantes  here  indulgee  was  unquestion- 
ably that  which  waa  moat  natoial  to  his  genius,  and  in 
apiteof  the  cumbrousneea  of  thaaUagDn  li  nn: binary,  and 
the  osaeeaif*  iaudatioa  which,  aa  wual,  he  hoaae  oo  tbe 
emeD  writera  hk  oootemporaries,  the  poem  ebooiide  la 
fnnrv,  hirniour,  and  invention.  The  seventh  book,  in 
wLith  i»  described  the  encounter  between  the  armies  of 
the  good  and  bad  poets,  may  compare  v,  itli  tbb  limit  of 
th«  Bmk*  and  the  hfth  canto  of  the  Luirxn  Cervaatea'a 
fancy  of  making  the  oombatanta  wound  one  another  with 
odoe  end  eoaaeto  ia  aanljr  banpter  than  either  Swiftli^ 
whattflbo  eatbote  eae  die  ord  Haary  weapooe  of  iSomene 
war,  or  Boileau'n,  -w-herf:  thr  m  jiVa  discharge  material 
volume*.  Not  tin:  Ir^Hi  iiit'  rijdtirjk;  portion  of  this  poem 
ia  the  fourth  book,  wherriu  Lhe  ai:tliiir  of  himaelf, 

hia  labours,  and  his  misfortunes,  with  a  characteristic  mix- 
ture of  MUdlilj.  gaiety,  and  aimple  aelf-oonfidence.  In 
the  pnw  ^n^eadix  ie  a  ^iiited  aad  hnaHiroaa  diop 
logne  with  a  meeaeager  frok  AfeOo  coaeevaiag  Oar- 
vantes's  rc'.itirns  to  the  theatre,  and  the  roaaon  of  hia  ill 
success  as  a  dr&umtiak  After  thirty  years'  retirement  from 
the  atage,'  during  which  interval  the  great  Lope  de  Vega 
had  arisen  in  ail  his  glory,  and  he  and  his  imitatoni  bad, 
by  their  fertility  aad  their  submiaaive  devotion  to  tiio 
vulgar  taate  no  leaa  tbaa  by  tbefraeaiaai  obtaiaedtbo  oob- 
plete  mastery  of  tha  national  ormma,  Oamatea  eouM 
hardly  hope  to  recover  for  himself  that  poeition  m  a  j '  ly 
Wright  to  the  memoiy  of  which  ho  seems  to  have  v,  &-^ii  u  ux.^ 
with  tenacity.  Eaoonnged,  however,  by  the  renewal  of 
hia  popolaritj  M  a  writer,  or  stimulated  perhapa  1^ 
hk  aeeeintiea,  ba  aiede  in  hia  old  age  another  ej^en* 
ment  in  the  drama,  in  which  it  ia  aad  to  fad  tbot  be 
abandoned  all  thooe  admirable  principlea  wbicb  bo  bed 
udv  "  lit.  d  tlirough  the  month  of  the  Canon  in  Don  Quixot*, 
surrendenng  himaelf  to  the  vicioua  models  he  had  himself 
so  eloquently  ooodamned.  Tbe  reault  waa  imfortunate 
for  hia  repatetioik  A  oaUeetioa  of  eight  comediea  and  aa 
many  intaladoe  wee  poifalilhod  te  1614,  with  a  preface  ia 
which  the  author  reports  naively  of  hia  ill-aoooan  ia  the 
neRotifltion  for  a  sole  of  their  copyright.  He  would  bay 
till  n.i,  the  bookaeller  aaid,  were  it  not  that  ho  had  been  told 
by  a  certain  peraon  of  diadnotioB  that  "  of  the  prooe  of 
Miguel  de  Cervantea  much  oooll  bo  expected,  but  of  hia 
poetry  nothing."  Tbie  opioioB  me  probaMy  eoaflnaed  bf 
theae  playa,  whieb  en  eo  aawotAy  of  tbofr  aatbor  tbet 
when  reproduced  in  1749  by  Bias  de  Naaarre,  that  editor 
maintained  the  ingenious  paradox  that  Oerrantes  had  made 
them  pur  i  obely  bad  in  order  to  ridiculu  iLc  j  Inya  of  the 
day,  just  as  he  had  written  Don  Quixott  to  ridicule  the 
booiu  of  chivalry.  There  ia  no  need  of  any  such  theoi^ 
toMooaatiartbeleihueof  Cervaoteeiatbadcema.  Hie 
geaiaewieaaeailadtodiestAge.  llieqiielrtmeiB  wUehbe 
most  excelled  were  esaentiaDy  undrrimatii ,  in  r  cz.t\  his  per- 
sistent efforts  to  recover  his  position  ua  a  pLiywii^'ht,  even 
after  the  succeaa  of  Don  Qvixott  had  been  assured,  be 
explained  otherwise  than  by  the  fact  that  the  stage  was 
then  almost  the  only  road  to  literary  fortune.  The  first 
pert  of  J9sia  QmiaaU  had  bronght  bin  feaie,  but  nothing 
Befora  tbe  appeetauce  of  (bo  eeooad  fort,  the  plaa 
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of  which  had  btoa  frcolj  annoonced  to  hia  IrLcnds  for  ■om* 
tfOM  pNvioniljt  OirTaatta  was  drntiatA  to  eacoimter  per* 
haft  tha  Blwiiiirt  «f  th*  mmasf  momm  vttk  «hkh  his 
trtt  ilv  tMHd  Ub  to  flw  «Bd  «f  Ui  «radil«d  nd 

E'nful  lif&  He  had  mm,  whil*  in  tho  flusb  of  manhood. 
diMm  <tf  aoUlienhip  dispelled  by  a  cmel  csiitivitj. 
He  hftd  erperieneod  tho  ovarthrow  of  all  his  hopes  of  civil 
pnfermeutt  He  hod  bcca  aubjcct  to  oveiy  kind  of  mof 
tificstioa  in  hia  literary  ambiuoo.  He  had  been  joitled 
ouk  of  tha  amift  hf  hia  hfda  ia  poatiT  Md  in  the  draouk 
Whao  old.  afiriB,  and  deatftate,  lib  ganJna  had  at  laiil 

fionad  in  T)''n  QTw-tr  it.'  proper  Srld  cf  nmplnyrrrnt  anti 
aomething  like  a  hUmg  rf:c>igmtion.     iiut  even  iiL-ru  Im 
»ra«  not  to  bo  left  uijiliitiirbcd.     The  ill-fortunr  which 
nerer  oeoMd  to  makfi  him  its  mark  wu  *bIo  to  aeod  a  thaf  t 
through  thia  hia  atrongeat  side,  which  poiaoaad  all  lus 
haid^-aamad  Muiph  and  miad  hia  to  th«  grara.  Th« 
itoiy  of  tiia  flilae  aaeoad  part  of  Bm  ^mixott,  pablished 
lu'.ilnr  thn  name  of  ATp11aflodJ^  u  cr.o  of  the  Ftruripr.at  in 
]:[cTary  huUjry,  \\u-  invHtcry  of  whi'^h,  tJ;i/jgh  U  hx?  l'Clu[iic<1 
miirj\  -t'olume*,  is.  noL  yet  whuU)'  ujimvullcd.     It  is  safficif.nt 
iien)  to  say  that  after  it  vaa  wail  known  that  Cerraotea 
«as  employed  upon  and  had  BMrly  oompleted  hia  arcoad 
pwt  of  Dam  Qmmitt  AaN  appwwd  at  TarngBU  to  1614 
•  laok  pntondiiig  to  ha  a  eoattmialiw  «l  tta  kaighf  s 
adrentur**,      A!r)TTio  Fprr-aodcz  do  ATaUaAeda,  a  nativn 
of  Tordeeillaa.    The  majiaieat  object  qI  this  ImptldeDt  fal  rv 
cation  wjia  to  malign  the  character  of  CorvaQU'B,  to  tloatrnv 
tiw  credit  of  his  book,  and  to  dapriTe  him  of  the  fame 
■vd  pnfit  which  ha  axpaotad  to  dahTa  from  its  complatioa 
!■  B  jrafaoik  (bU  of  a  oorioui  malignity,  eridaatlr  aiiatog 
from  iona  aanaa  doeper  thao  Htarary  envy,  Omntea  vaa 
reproached  in  the  gro'.ii'ht  terms  with  hia  iuSrait'.M  and 
nuafortnnes,  even  with  his  wounds, — satcircd  at  aa  oiio 
"  with  more  tongue  than  haDdit," — reviled  as  oid,  pxm,  nnd 
withont  friends,— b-nndcd  as  eoTioos  and  discontented,  a 
calnmiiator  ct  grtjt  sica,  and  an  avvl-apeaker  even  of  the 
Gkorch  and  the  Holy  Office    In  tbo  b  dy  of  the  hoA, 
vndar  pratenoa  of  earrying  on  the  st^jry,  every  opportonlty 
is  taken  to  spuO  it,  by  degrading  the  oharactora ^d  giving 
a  coarse  turn  k>  the  inradantu    Don  Qaixote  »  debased 
into  a  wild  lunatic,  who  ends  hia  daya  in  a  mad-honaa; 
Sancho  ia  tnmed  Into  a  dnll  boffoon  and  hia  hnmoor  into 
Intal  gluttony.    Id  plaea  of  the  witty  and  beantifal  Doro- 
ttaa  wa  hava  tba  groaa  weoch  Barban ;  and  the  grarafni 
apiaeika  of  tha  original  are  repreaented  by  a  string  of 
dreary  and  vulgar  adventures,  withont  lilsb  oolonr,  or 
probability.    Apart  from  the  spirit  of  malice,  the  book,  in 
tha  worda  of  Ticknor,  ia  "  so  completely  withont  dignity 
or  eoiiaiatencr  that  it  ia  elaar  tha  writat  did  aol  poeaesa 
the  powar  of  aomprakaadtiif  tha  ganiaa  ka  al  onea  haaaly 
MbaUad  and  meanly  attempted  to  supplant*   Nothing  in 
vOsr  taata  has  ever  disfigured  the  lit«nitT]re  of  any  nation, 
and  it  is  grciftf-Iy  t.)  ti-.f  p-:aridal  -of      rvimte.i'fl  c  .i^.r.'rvnjun. 
Bor  the  least  of  tho  injuries  they  have  done  him,  alive  ftnd 
dead,  that  they  have  soffered  such  a  book  to  be  reprinted 
aad  to  ratato  *  plaaa  in  thair  aattonal  ooUaottocHb  Tha 
Cllaa  UlMi  Qmmit,  to  vhiah  La  Baga,  and  vwm  aooa  later 
aiitics,  both  FrcTich  and  Spanish,  have  protended  to  sco 
Derits  equal  if  not  superior  to  those  of  the  true,  is  now 
rpciinrr.bered  only  by  CBrvantes's  perhaps  too  frequent  rofor- 
•noee  to  it  in  the  later  chapters  of  his  own  boolc,  and  itas 
litdatoterest  except  ia  connection  with  the  mystory  of  hia 
Ma.   Tha  ideati^  of  AraUaAada  ia  a  problem  which  has 
peatly  axareiaed  tha  Dpanhih  coritioa  Tlia  weight  of  opinion 
is  in  favc  i-  nf  its  being  tho  disguise  of  the  ;.i  i  iri  us  Fray 
Lois  de  Aliagn,  the  low-bom  confessor  aud  niiiiiOii  of  tho 
Duke  da  Lerma,  who  w.-m  high  in  power  durirg  the  reign 
of  Philip  IIL    Of  all  whose  namea  have  been  aoggaatad 
m  fk*  prababla  cathor  <f  4b«  ip«nm»  Qvum^  ABafa  ia 


the  only  one  who  falGls  the  required  eonditiooa.  He  irax 
a  Dominican,  a  preacher,  and  an  Araguneaa.  He  was  an 
intimala  friand  of  I<apa  da  Yag^  vhosa  flamw  ha  ombIj 
espoused.    Ha  vaa  to  Aa  eoMdanaa  at  lha  Holy  Oflea» 

ard  miy  b-ri  n.-.p.  ctcd  of  not  being  well-disposed  to  C«r- 
vaLita'a  {jitr^u  the  archbishop  of  Toledo,  whom  he  suc- 
ceeded as  inqaisitor-Ocnrml.  iio  woa  kn^iwn  to  1h<  f  n 
rancorous  and  envious  spirit,  who  had  written  more  than  one 
paeodooymous  Ubol,  and  was  himself  the  matk  af  fnqnant 
aaneatoraa  and  Janpoana.  lastly,  it  haa  baan  piovadtha^ 
hafora  tiia  appaattboa  of  Dm  Qmiett,  Aliagali  waO-kDmni 

nieknam^  was  Sancho.  There  ■was  much  in  the  book  of 
Cbrvantos  to  give  aucti  a  muri  olT.?,Bi..e|  even  whether  such 
odfn.co  iTM  Iritoridcd  or  not,  —  in  hu  per3:i[-.,  hi^  cliarscter, 
his  office^  and  his  religion.  Ihat  as  Aveiia^cda  he  found 
aasistanoa  among  some  of  the  writers  of  the  period,  rivala 
of  Oanaotoa  and  Joalooa  «f  bis  faau^  ia  very  probabla; 
and  lhara  Is  omly  too  amek  naaen  for  suspecting  thai  ihe 

great  l.-c:^-*!  Ad  Vega  hfrnnclf  wl'!  ono  tif  A];aga's  flJlies. 
AlthijUgh  B[aru?h  wriUTB  are.  tlow  to  iielmit  thiit  thi>  reltt- 
tiuns  bciweeu  the  two  illustrious  etmteir.pioraries  were  other- 
wise than  iriendly,  and  although  on  the  side  of  Cervantes 
there  nafor  waa  aay  other  than  the  aptrit  of  perfect  cour- 
taay,  loyaltf ,  aad  ntBaalmily  «hkb  boeaaia  hia  own  noble 
natora,  raoanl  naaanhaa  lum  pirevad  that  by  Lope  de  Yega 
these  feelings  weTo  cot  honefltJy  rPc!procate<d,  He  who  was 
emailed  by  hja  owe  fArroliar  Irieud  Alarcijn  "  tho  nriTersal 
cOTier  of  Othor  nion's  mocda  °  LJ  knaWQ  lo  havo  ro;~nrdcd 

with  Jealous  eyes  the  sadden  popularity  achieved  by  hia 
deepised  competitor  to  Don  Quisalf.  In  addition  to  other 
proofa  of  aa  todiiaok  ktod  taodtog  to  show  that  about  tha 
ttaia  of  tba  ^>poaraaea  «(  Dm  QmUteU  Lope  do  Vega  waa 
il'^spoeed  towards  his  once  intimate  friend,  we  hava 
the  direct  endeoce  of  tho  letter  discovered  by  (jchack 
among  the  manoaonpts  of  Count  Altamiro,  dated  August 
4,  1604,  wherein  oocore  thia  paaaaga. — "Of  poota  I 
apoak  Ml;  aaay  are  bnddtog  lor  ika  year  to  coma, 
bat  MM  li  ao  bod  aa  Oarvanta^  «r  aa  atajrid  m  to 
prdta  £llen  QHumU.*  Wilk  Hon  ^aitef*  it  oevld  aeanaty 
be  expected  that  I.ope  would  bo  pleased;  and  tlsoro  w»e 
much  in  tho  book,  especially  in  the  Canon's  stricittres 
on  the  popular  drama,  to  gtre  him  offonco.  If  he  stooped 
ao  low  for  hii  rorange  aa  to  inspire  or  to  aid  liia  friend 
Aliaga  to  write  tha  fake  Do»  Qvtntf,  his  triunph  was 
tott  briaL  At  the  doaa  of  ISlh  Gerraatoi  published  hia 
awn  aaemd  part,  and  frooi  that  mom^t  the  other  was  tat 
OTar  blotted  from  the  world  a  memory.  This  serond  part, 
though  bearing  marks  of  hssto  In  tha  concluding  chapters, 
beliee,  according  to  tha  judgment  of  tha  beat  critics,  tba 
optoion  flf  tha  antkor  hiniBaU  aa  aiqwaaaad  throngk  tka 
aovik  of  dia  Meal^  tkat  aaeoad  parto  ara  novar  good. 
Although  written  tn  old  age  it  oontaioa  at  leaat  «a  nticb 
of  the  glow  and  warmth  of  imagination  as  the  firat,  while 
it  is  even  superior  in  invention.  There  is  mors  harmony 
in  the  constmotion.  more  correctness  if  not  more  rigour  lii 
the  style,  with  faver  dktracttona  and  digreaaiona.  Tha 
aathsr  haa  man  ooaftdaaioa  m  kunaaU  and  moca  km 
of  hia  work  Hia  fcaro  m  moia  ooBaiataBt  to  bla  ntd- 
nc!vs,  Soncho  more  pleasant  in  his  sanity.  Both  master 
and  man,  especially  tho  latter,  while  <.till  true  to  their 
character,  hnvo  developed  into  bm  noijilor  and  richer  laturc 
They  have  eridently  advanced  m  their  creatot'a  farour, 
and  have  more  pains  taken  with  their  behariov.  Tbl 
knj^  it  BMta  torabla^  tha  squire  mofa  hwnoroaa;  and 
tha  wkoto  treatmant  of  tha  story,  with  ito  viTadty  and 
variety,  ita  easy  flow  of  narrative,  and  its  masterly  and 
pathetic  close,  la  worthy  of  the  happy  gooiua  of  which  it 
is  the  crown  and  full  daTelopmcot. 

By  thia  time  tha  fame  of  Carrantaa  had  aproad  throogh 
nan^  kwk   Nnnaivw  cdittona  af  kia  /kn  Qfiitak  kad 
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iitidL  «>ttr  in  Ut»  wkiaai  « in  mmtatinn.  thm 
■g  tt»  andm^  pndbdan  ttil  Am  wmU  m  no 

nation  or  language  to  wnieh  hii  book  would  not  be  carried. 
According  to  the  interesting  itory  told  bj  tbe  archbiabop 
of  Toledo's  secretary,  in  his  approbation  apptinded  to  the 
■ccond  part,  dated  Febmary  I61S,  foreigDers  of  diatino- 
tioo,  when  Uiey  Tisited  Madrid,  made  it  their  firat  buaineea 
to  aaqoin  aftir  IIm  wtboc  «<  Jkm  Qmitolt.  To  »  jmttj 
«r  FnmA  gwdntMh  BMOiban  of  ihm  mito  «r  vnbaa- 
endor,  the  Due  de  Hayenne,  who  were  anxioua  to  leara  of 
the  conditioa  and  mode  of  life  of  the  celebrated  writer, 
the  secretary  of  the  archbiahop  was  obliged  to  rcHj>ond 
tiiftt  *'  he  who  had  made  all  the  world  lii^  was  poor  and 
inflnn,  though  a  soldier  and  a  gantleman.*  The  man  who 
wwtlM  dalight  q(  Ua  »|»M<l<Mrtimid  tobe  the  chief  ^orj 
of  U*  oonntry  was  indood  itfll  lii  grant  misery,  depending 
on  alms  for  bis  subeistflnce,  and  now  in  his  niity-ninth 
year  atrickuu  by  a  mortal  disease.  In  tho  dedication  of 
his  flocond  part  of  Don  Quixote  to  the  CLfunt  de  Lemoe, 
Cervantes  speaks  of  his  broken  health  and  i^proauhing  end, 
■till  with  miahatnd  oourage  and  ohovfidnMn  Hte  last 
wnktBofe  anbUalMd  tOl  •ftachkdoiil.WMJVrWb  imd 
SfSmmdn,  a  nnnm  of  Ion  nd  ndfwlon  dtm  th« 
ttodal  of  HeliodoniB,  on  wkUkiM  bwtowed  great  paina 
and  singaliir  aUection.  declaring  fliat  it  would  be  either  the 
beat  or  ilio  wurat  of  hia  books.  The  dedication  to  the 
Count  de  Lemoa  is  written  with  an  astonishing  gaiety  and 
qijfft,  tlioa^  II  nnnoaneas  that  the  anthor  hsd  yastarday 
received  extreme  oaetion,  tad  had  "ooa  fook  in  tlia  atii^ 
rupa,"  waiting  for  a  aiiimDaDa.  Abont  tiila  ttoie  must  hava 
occurred  that  adveataro,  which  ia  ao  pleasantly  told  in  the 
prologue,  of  the  meeting  with  the  student  near  Toledo, 
when  our  author,  in  a  grioTooa  state  from  dropsy,  was  re- 
turning from  n  Tiait  to  hia  wifa's  family  at  BaqoiTias,  at 
the  dose  of  wUA  W  mote: — "  And  so  farewaO,  hnmoam; 
farewell,  my  gijfriBnd^  for  I  fael  laysalf  dying,  and  ktv* 
no  desire  but  aoon  to  see  yon  happy  in  the  other  worid." 
On  Um  4th  of  April  he  entered  the  order  of  the  Franoiwn 
Ynm,  whoae  habit,  following  the  fashion  of  the  period,  b« 
kd  asaomad  threa  yean  before,  and  on  the  SSd  of  that 
auathlitiMUdtin  allaerani^aad  cheerfulnMi^  Ua  lili 
of  mtmf  tndifan  In  the  eame  year,  and  noubially  on 
the  same  day,  though  really  ten  days  htt^r,  allowance 
being  made  for  the  difference  of  calendara,  died  William 
Bhakeapeare  in  England.  Ccrrantea'a  body  waa  buried 
humbly  at  the  expense  of  his  religioua  order  in  the  convent 
id-  the  Trinitarian  Knna  in  the  Calle  de  Dnnrinadero,  of 
vUflh  oommnni^  Ua  dnui^ttar  Isabel  n  fnlmmi 
nMmbor.  In  IMS  the  none  nufned  to  n  nav  am  fa  the 
Callo  de  Cantarrenaa,  and  having  exhumed  and  brought 
away  their  dead  with  them,  the  bones  of  Cervantes  were 
mingled  with  others  in  a  commoo  oasuary,  so  that  Spain, 
who  had  shown  herself  eo  careleea  of  him  in  life^  has  lost 
•n  Inoe  of  him  in  death.  80  doaea  a  record  oa  ^orioua 
and  aa  calamitomn  M  «qr  in  iitecaiy  Uataij,  •(  one  of  the 
irarld'a  greatest  baneAwton,  nheifi  the  wmA  knew  nc4 
of  the  beat  of  all  Bpaniarda,  the  very  t}-pe  and  perfect 
embodiment  of  the  highcat  Caatilian  nature,  whom  hia 
country  starved  and  who  has  made  her  immortal 

The  language  of  eulogy  bee  been  exhausted  over  that 
WHfc  of  Miguel  de  Oervanlae  wUdi  for  two  hnndred  and 
fifty  yeara  has  been  the  delight  of  mankind  in  a  degree  such 
as  no  other  book  has  ever  approached.  There  is  nothing 
t<j  add  to  tho  tribute  which  the  cntica  of  all  conn  trie*  have 
joined  in  paying  to  the  wisest,  tendereat,  and  deepest  of 


ity  of  Born  QutxaU  b  best  attaatcd  by  tha  axtraortll. 
WKf  aomtar  of  editions  and  traaalatioiDa  vhioh  hare  appewvd  fai 
eti  lauf^affM.  According  to  a  eompatation  made  W  I>on  Lope  da 
fisbra,  in  KiJi  crip-ndix  to  the  Barcelona  fae-iiinile  of  the  flnt  edition, 
fhfi*  wets  puUMksd,     to  »;<,  m  sditians  of  Dim  Quiwtk,  «< 


wliich  87  appeorM  in  Speln,  and  191  in  other  eoontrirs.  Of  Ihnt, 
139  »r«  in  the  original.  Tnumletioni  here  appeared  in  EDglLth, 
French,  liernuin,  Dutch,  IteJian,  Danleh,  and  iiidped  in  trtrf 
Enropetn  tongne,  ioclnding  TnikUh.  England,  «  ho  of  all  JMga 
nationa  tiaa  ever  boBO  loremoat  la  nSQgniaiDg  the  oenias  sf  CSl<' 
Tftntaa^  tasatiUsdtothshaaeeref  hB«hvV>*dHBaltlelnt«ritlcal 
editkn  of  tlM  Sesaish  tsxt,  wUsh  li  ttst  aTBr  Mn  Bewla,  mib- 
Ushsd  St  SaUsbBiy  la  1781.  This  bss  served  aa  barfa  of  all  tha 
sahaaqasnt  Sponiah  aditioast  for  altbouafa  tha  Boyal  Academy 
sntieipatad  Bowla  by  a  v«ar  ia  its  magiiineeat  aditiaa  printed  hj 
Ibarra,  it  waa  a  knovladge  of  tha  Bagliahnan'k  daaign,  and  to  aonia 
extent  hia  laboora,  which  prompted  that  nndertaking.  Tha 
other  moat  Important  critical  edltlona  in  Soasiah  are  that  of  Pel> 
lietr,  yiuhli«hBd  in  1797,  who  haa  borrowed  largely,  and  sot  with 
due  »;  V:ui«ledgment,  from  Bowie  ;  that  of  Clem«ncin,  in  1838-89, 
with  e  Tery  elaOor»te  commentary,  displaying  much  induatry  and 
Irerning  bat  little  taata  or  avropathy,  and  aadly  lacking  in  ravsNBSS 
(or  tha  author ;  sad  that  in  the  oompleta  edition  of  Carvantas'a  worits 

SriatsAsft AifUMdinfa  18«  4.  under  tiN  sdUsn^  of  Don  Eugenie 
■  Hartsattaaah  and  Ben  CayeUoe  JUbtrtn  da  Basall.— auparb  la 
type  and  papar,  bat  otherwiaa  of  Uttia  value,  with  a  text  diilignrtd 
by  waotoa  ameodationa.  Tha  prineipal  Engliah  tranalationa  are — 
the  fliat,  by  Thomaa  Shelton,  which  is  alao  the  earlieat  veraion  of 
QwCroU  in  any  foreign  languaf^  pnbllihed  in  1813-20,  vigor- 
one,  and  of  a  eplrit  akin  to  tho  original,  but  mde  end  incorrect ; 
that  of  Mottcui,  ihenrdly  ovcr-prmjeed  by  Lockhert,  which  ii  nothing 
more  than  a  looee  paraph raae  of  Cervantea'a  text,  in  a  ityle  oo'n- 
aciooaly  comlo  and  tAerefore  of  aU  tha  most  nnhappy  for  Von  Quixott; 
that  of  Jarria,  which,  with  aome  trifling  revjaiona,  ii  the  current 
accepted  vrnloti  correct  and  careful,  but  doIl,  Commonplace,  and 
deatituU  of  humour  ;  and  that  of  SffioUatt,  which  ia  tAa  WOfatof 
all,  being  a  piece  of  haek-n«|k  dsne  faff  tha  baokatOMh  wUhaot 
knowledge  of  Sbaniah,  or  9tm  ttA  an  inii|^t  into  Us  aatkeda 
masaing  sa  hia  kindred  oenius  AaaH  hMe  aagissted.  By  far  the 
best  OA  of  Onvantea  ia  that  by  Dob  Marlfal  dia  de  NaTarreta^ 

pablUbed  in  Uadrid  in  1819.  (H.  X.  W.) 

CERVIA,  an  episcopal  town  of  Italy,  with  a  port  on 
tha  Adriatic,  in  the  district  of  Ravenna,  and  12  miles 
of  the  dty  of  that  name.    In  tho  vicinity  are  the  extensive 
aalt-works  of  Valln  H  Oirvia.    Population  about  5700. 

COBSABI.  Qinonik  cnUed  n  Cavaliare  d'Atpino  (being 
bbn  fa  or  dwnt  11168  «t  Arpino,  end  eretted  n  "Cuf 

Hon  di  Criato*  by  Pope  Clement  VIIL),  also  named 
II  Qiuaeppino,  &o  Italian  painter,  much  encouraged  at 
Some  and  munificently  rewarded.  Ceeari  ia  Btipmattied 
byLansi  as  not  less  the  corrupter  of  taste  in  painting  than 
Marino  waa  in  poetry  ;  indeed,  another  of  the  nicknant^v 
of  Oeaui  is  «  n  Marine  dtf  Httoci*  fthn  fietorial  Marino;. 
Tliere  waa  spirit  ia  Oaemfi  headi  of  noir  and  honae,  ami 
his  frcscoea  in  the  Capitol  (Rtory  of  riomulns  and  Remno, 
Ac),  which  occupied  him  at  intcrvala  during  forty  yeara 
are  waD  ooloored  ;  but  he  drew  tho  human  form  ill.  His 
perapeotlvn  it  itnlty,  hia  extreniities  monotonous,  and  hia 
chiaRMoniodofoatiTab  Hedledlttl640,atthaageof  aeventgr- 
two,  or  perhaps  of  eighty,  at  Bobml  Oeiari  lanM  wthehaad. 
of  the  "  Idosliats"  of  his  period,  as  oppoaed  totbe  "ITatnral- 
iate,"  of  Whom  Michaclangelo'da  Caravagio  was  the  leading 
champioQ, — the  so<aUed  **  idealism*  consisting  more  in 
reckkai  htSBij,  and  disregard  of  the  common  facts  and 
common<oonM  of  nature,  than  in  anything  to  wUeh  ao 
lofty  a  name  oonld  be  properly  noooadad.  Jm  «m  n  tonn 
of  tuuchy  and  irascible  diainctarf  nnd  1000  teto  penwj 

to  the  height  of  opulence. 

CESAliOTTI,  Mexchiorx  (1730-1808),  an  lUliao 
poet»  bora  at  fodua  in  1730,  <rf  a  noble  but  impoverished 
family;  At  Ao  nniverdty  of  Ui  native  place  his  literary 
progreaa  pronrod  for  him  nt  n  thj  «h1^  age  the  ehair  of 
rhetoric,  and  to  1T68  tte  prafaoeonhip  of  Oresk  nod 
Hebrew.  On  tho  invasion  of  Italy  by  tho  French,  ho 
gave  hi.i  pen  to  their  canae,  received  a  pension,  and  waa 
made  knight  of  the  iron  crtiwu  by  Napoleon  I.,  to  whom, 
in  eonaeiliMDoe,  he  addressed  a  bombastic  and  extrava- 
gant|7  flatterinf  poem  called  rronta.  Cesarotti  is  bsat 
known  aa  the  tnadator  of  Bonar  and  Ooaian.  Mnch 
praise  cannot  be  given  to  hia  wenion  of  the  Iliad,  for  he 
has  not  scrupled  to  add,  omit,  and  niodcrnizx".  Ossian, 
whiA  be  held  to  be  the  finest  of  poems,  he  has,  on  the 
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other  hxai,  eeMniwAlj  improved  in  tmnaUtion;  and  the 
ap[>>'araiic!j  uf  Ins  version  attracted  much  atUsoUoD  in  Ital/ 
s.ad  Fiance,  and  r&iacd  up  amnjr  itaitaton  of  the  Oasiaoic 
•ijlei  Cesuotti  alio  produced  a  namber  of  works  in  proae, 
rocluding  a  Court*  of  Grtek  Liieraiure,  and  esaays  Oh  the 
Origin  and  PfOgreu  of  ihe  Poetic  Art,  On  Un  $ovrte*  of  the 
J*Uauwr«  itrimd  frotn  Trofftdy,  On  the  Ptulotophy  of  Lan- 
gmaftt  woAOntim  FkUttofkf  ^  r<u(«b  the  krt  bM02  a 
dalaaaa  nt  Mi  oini  giwrt  aaaaomattlM  in  aifliofam.  Kb 
style  ia  forcible  bii*.  full  of  nallicisaii,  and  he  ia  too  fond 
ol  oovelty  both  in  expression  and  matter.  A  complete 
odition  of  his  vorks,  in  43  toIsw  8vo,  begfto  to  appear  at 
Pi»  ia  1800^  and  waa  oompleted  in  1818  aflar  liia  daftth. 
8««  JTiMawv  by  Jkrimri  (Moa,  1810). 

CESENA  ^Let  Gce*tna,  or  Cies-nia^,  an  episcopal  city 
of  Emilia,  in  tiie  province  of  Porli,  a  atation  on  the  railroad 
between  Bologna  and  Ancona,  gives  its  name  to  a  "  eir- 
ooadaiio"  asd  ta  two  aabdlviaiiiiDa  or  "  aaanJamenti "  of  the 
aaoM,   PnpnlattoB  of  dreondtrio  in  1863,  77,489.  A 

very  fertile  rc-guvn,  it  iriiikon  gaud  wljito  v*inn  nf  eome 
reputation,  (ears  silk-worms  to  some  extent,  and  has  some 
sulphar  ndnoi^  Ugnite^  and  specially  good  brick  clay*  bat 
its  principal  sonrce  of  wealth  is  its  hemp,  deemed  the  b»t 
ia  the  north  of  Italy.  The  city  (15  miles  K  of  Forli,  25 
N.  of  Rimini,  17J  8.  of  Ravtnna)  ho:,  7777  inhabitants, 
sad  lies  where  the  Apenoine  meUa  into  the  plsia,  tba 
faal  at  4ba  Ifonte  Oaraape,  «a  vUcib  aaea  atood  tta 

SMCient  cathf^firal,  rrpltircd  by  another  of  debased  flothin 
arokiteotart),  built  thu  15lh  ceotury,  in  wiiich  are  some 
works  of  Donatellu.  On  the  hill  above  the  city  are  also 
tba  iaipoaiag  rnias  of  tha  aaatla^  beUavad  to  bava  baaa 
Mlt  bftba  Kaparar  VMariaktlL   Tba ftawna  aaaelaaiy 

of  Mndonna  del  Ifonte,  with  its  charch  by  BrarniiT.tc,  Ik 
alao  a  prominent  object  in  the  landscape.  Tha  to  wo, 
irregolarljr  bat  well  built,  and  divided  by  the  little  river 
OmoI^  baa  aavnat  jatawHag  buildings.  Tba  town  hall  is 
«f  good  atadbsval  atdiileetare,  and  poawaiea  a  ^ry  fine 

Prancifi,  a  SasHiiftrrntfi,  anJ  Sumo  otter  iiiEcrMtiM^'  piciurf-a 
,  Cesens  h&a  a  large  and  handsome  theatre,  some  tine  paliicos 
of  the  provincial  noble  families,  and  a  cemetery  of  which 
it  ia  ^eeiallj  prood, — one  of  the  bandaomeak  and  beat 
Ofdend  in  Italy  The  little  city  has  an  interesting  history 
of  its  own,  full  cif  c\ciuful  chungLS.  It  fell  in  the  4th 
oantorj  under  the  tyranny  of  the  Malatesta  family,  one  of 
dia  vont  taces  of  the  Itolian  nadlmval  tyraata.  Bnt  it 
was  perpetually  rebelling,  and  occaaionolly  rowvprinp  iti 
liberty  and  autonomy.  Panto,  ia  the  2  7tii  cauto  u£  tiiu 
[fifaiw,  characterizes  Cosona  aa  living  midway  between 
tyranny  and  freedom,  even  aa  abe  is  plaosd  phjsioaUj 
balvaaa  tiw  aioabtaiaa  aad  tiw  plata.  Ia  1859  Osaaaa 
was  among  the  first  of  lha  «tli«a  «(  UmP  P««—£'^  «]|idi 
threw  off  the  Pipal  yofcou 

CESPEDES  (in  Italian  0ida8Pb),  Pablo  db  (1638- 
IMB),  waa  bora  at  Oordava,  and  waa  adaeated  at  AkalA 
da  Aearaa,  wbaia  'ba  atiidied  tbeobgy  aad  Oriaatal 

lanc^uac^ns.  On  leaving  the  university,  ho  went  to  Rome, 
wlicio  ho  became  the  pupil  and  friend  of  Ft- derigo  Znoohero, 
under  whose  direction  he  studied  particularly  the  works  of 
Raphssl  and  of  Miohelangola  In  1 5C0,  while  yet  in  Rome, 
proceedings  waia  taken  against  him  by  the  Inqoiaition  at 
Vall  iii  !:d  on  aooouot  of  a  letter  which,  found  niii  ni?  the 
papers  of  the  archbishop  of  Toledo,  had  been  written  by 
Osapadaa  during  the  preceding  year,  and  in  which  be  had 
•pooA  vttb  groat  fiaadom  against  tbo  holy  office  and  the 
iaqaisitorgeneral,  Fomaada da Taldda  Cespedes  remained 
i[i  Roino  at  this  critical  moment,  and  from  whii  !i  cr.y  he 
appears  rightly  to  have  traated  tbia  matter  of  the  prtise- 
cotion  with  derisioa.  It  ia  ad  kaawa  bow  ba  ooatiivad  to 
bring  the  proceedings  to  an  end;  be  returned,  however,  to 
Spain  a  little  before  1577,  and  in  that  year  was  instolled 
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in  a  prebend  of  Iba  eatfcadial  at  Oordoti,  ba  taatdad  tiO 

his  death. 

A  distinguished  poet,  a  remarkable  painkr,  emioent  also 
as  an  areihilaet  aad  aeulptor,  Pablo  de  Cespedes  has  been 

called  the  most  savcni  of  Spanish  artists.  According  to  hi'; 
friend  Francisco  Pacheco,  to  whom  poutority  is  induLieii 
for  the  preservation  of  all  of  Cc-siicdftii'a  verso  that  i;i  extant, 
the  school  of  Seville  owes  to  bim  ita  iatroductioo  to  tba 
piaotiee  of  cbiaiaaoara.  Ha  waa  abold  and  eometdiaagbta- 
man,  iBkilfnl  anatomist,  a  master  of  colour  and  composition; 
aud  the  intiuence  he  exerted  to  the  advantogQ  of  early 
Spanish  art  was  consideiabla.  Cristobal  de  Vera,  Ju&q  do 
Peflakiaa,  aad  Zambrano  wera  aaumg  bia  papila.  Hia  best 
picture  ia  a  Laal  Bupper  at  Oordova ;  but  Iban  an  good 

cxiuiiplcs  of  bis  "wui  t  id  Seville  and  at  Madrid. 

Cespedes  was  author  of  several  opusculoa  in  profto  on 
subjects  connected  with  bis  profaamaa.  Of  his  poem  on 
I%t  dH  ^  Famimg  anough  waa  praaarved  by  Pacheoo  to 
eaabla  as  ta  form  aa  opinion  of  tbe  whde.  It  is  esteemed 
iLe  best  didactic  verse  in  Spanish;  Marchcna  and  Ckstro 
compare  it,  not  disadvant&geously,  with  the  Georgiet.  It 
is  writtea  in  strong  and  sonorous  octaves,  in  the  majoatie 
declamatory  vein  of  Fernando  Herrera,  and  is  not  ulttigcther 
so  doll  and  lifeless  aa  is  most  didactic  verse.  It  contains 
a  glowing  eulogy  of  Michelangelo,  and  some  excellent 
advioa  to  joung  painters,  insisting  porticnlarly  on  hard 
walk  aad  «a  tta  atadjr  of  oatora.   Tba  few  fngmaats 

yet  remaining,  arnatintinn:  in  all  tu  SDmc  six  hiindrrd  lines, 
were  hrst  pnnted  by  i Wheco  ;  i  iiia  troatiflo  Dei  Arte  de 
ta  Pintwn,  in  I64<J. 

GBIACEA  (from  the  Qraak  void  «fn«^  a  vbala)  ia  tbo 
aaaw  anployed  by  zoologiala  to  dhaiarteriw  lha  fmpoitaat 

order  of  Mam rnals  which  contains  the  wholod  ainl  duliiliins. 
Those  mammals  are  aquatic  in  their  habits,  and  possess  a 
fish-lika  form.  They  differ  from  fishes  ia  bnaflung  by 
lungs  and  not  bj  giUi^  ia  being  viviparoos  and  not 
oviparous,  aad  in  aad^Saf  tbeir  young  with  a  pair  of 
roilk-eeoreting glands  or  n  fimrnaj.  This  order  waa  formerly 
divided  into  two  groups  the  herbivorous  cetacea  and  the 
oamivorous  cetacea.  By  modem  uiolt^sta  tba  baibivwoaa 
oetacaa,  which  include  the  animals  callod  dngong,  manatee, 
and  rytina,  are  not  regarded  as  whales,  but  are  referred  to 
a  distinct  order  named  Sirmia.  The  order  Cetacea,  there- 
fore, in  ita  present  acceptation  is  limited  to  tba  toothed 
whol*  ar  Odtmtoeeti  and  the  wbaleboaa  irbate  ar 

Myitaeoceti.  For  the  nrpnnirntirjn,  c!ti<^RificotieDf  aod  dil- 
tribution  of  these  oiiiiQaJi,  acc  MAMiiALiA. 

CETINA,  GuTiE&BE  DE,  soldier  and  poet,  waa  bon  at 
Sevilla  during  tba  earlier  jean  of  tbe  Ktb  aaalan; 
(^KMshig  ^  oaiaar  of  anaa  as  a  aiaaaa  of  ebtatahg  tba 
prcfennent  bn  nced?>d,  ho  served  several  campaigns  fn 
Italy,  fought  at  the  leaguer  of  Tunis  {\b^h)  against 
Barbarosaa,  and  oontinned  in  the  practice  ^  his  profession 
for  aoooa  yaars  in  Flaadanb  aadar  Fafdiaaad  of  Avaltia. 
Ibadaatt  of  the  prince  of  Aaeoli,  bia  patrae  and  pfotaelor, 
whom  he  mourned  in  n  f.ne  rl.>^  Uo  aonnet,  and  his  own 
continued  poverty,  would  eeem  to  have  disgusted  bim  with 
tba  tndaof  war.  Ho  rotumod  to  Seville,  departing  thence 
aoon  aftafwatda  lot  Hazieok  wbeco  he  bad  a  brother  hi^ 
ia  oflea  Ho  more  ia  knowa  of  bim,  saving  that  he  came 
back  a^'iiiri  to  (Le  eity  of  his  birth,  ond  that  he  died  there, 
it  is  Bupposcd  abuut  15C0.  An  euthuataat  in  art,  the 
friend  of  Boscan  and  Qarcibso,  of  HurtadadaHaadosa  and 
JaraaiiBO  do  Urtea,  Outierre  de  Oetina,  as  may  nattirally 
ba  lafterad,  followed  in  the  vrdce  of  these  poets,  renouncing 
thtj  old  Castilian  creed,  and  ]ir<-;i  liing  the  new  evangel  of 
hstraroh.  His  poems,  which  were  not  published  till  long 
after  bis  death,  consist  of  aooaala^  mmsmi,  epistka  fa  Una 
rtma,  and  madrigals,  and  are  r^mnrVsVilr  fnr  f  lrpnnrp  nnti 
siffiplioity  of  form,  and  for  graco  and  tcndoruoas  oi  thought 
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tad  fMllng,  Their  kntbor  hai  bMB  oflM  wafooBded  with 
Dootor  Qutiarr*  d«  Cotina,  who  wu  Tieir  of  Madrid. 
Sm  BivadaiieTr  l'h  BlHiottca,  roL  zxsiL 

CETTE,  t  fortii}E><l  »eft{)ott  ia  Uie  department  of  H^raalt, 
m  43*  23'  48' N.  Ut  and  3*42'  15' S.  long.,  and  1*  mUea 
S.W.  of  Mootpellier.  Aft«r  MarMilloa  it  k  tba  principal 
commercial  pwt  on  the  euuth  coast  ol  Franoa.  It  occupioa 
Iha  loot  and  alop*  of  s  JiU^  tt*  rnktU  Mmt  Setiiu, 
•ttnatad  on  a  tongoa  of  kad  Oat  Itaa  IwtWMti  th«  Sfedi- 
terranean  and  the  Lagoon  of  Thau.  Tbe  town  la  well 
bailt,  and  has  numerouii  factories,  gI&ss-work«,  ahipbailding 
jrarda,  a  cuatom-boiiio,  a  school  of  navigAtion,  •  commuu&i 
college,  a  botanic  ganlen,  miueiuna,  alibcmiy,  and  a  theatre. 
It  it  much  reaorted  to  for  aea-bathtng.  The  harbour  ia 
capaUaof  aecaBWodatiag  400  aaa  joing  twaah,  nd  ia  aafe 
ia  ill  vaatfaan.  The  left  of  the  two  moka  whieh  forai  (t 
runs  E.N.E.  for  &  dLstAticu  of  about  CTO  yard*  Into  the 
aea,  and  ia  thea  continued  ixi  a.  brenkwitter,  which  ortends 
acroH  the  entr&nco.  At  the  ^nJ  nf  ihm  mole  are  tbe  fort, 
of  8t  Louis  and  the  lighthouse.  Opposite  to  them,  on  the 
other  aido  of  the  harbour,  is  the  fort  of  St  Pierre,  which, 
with  tha  mtadal,  qmbpIhIm  Um  dsfBson  of  CMIfc  The 
town  la  eomiaatod  witB  hfOm  hf  tto  Oaiiali  daa  Elangs 
an  1  1^0  Beaaoaire  and  the  ana,  and  with  Bordeaux  iy 
the  Canal  do  Midi  ;  railwayn  communicata  with  TouIoum 
and  Montpellior,  Hiiri  tio.a;ur:re  with  the  Mediterranean 

forta.  The  shipping  trade  of  Cette  is  Terj  considerable, 
ts  importa  are  oolootal  produce,  wool  and  cotton,  hidea, 
mik,  bsin^and  wiaa  for  manufacture,  iron  and  lead  vm, 
Matea  fron  (ho  Adriatic,  asphalt,  fruits,  sulphur,  wheat, 
oats,  ma-irii,  barley,  timber,  and  coal.  I[i  187?  Ihn 
pott  wa*  vis^rfjd  hy  03  British  ships,  of  total  tonnage 
17,409,  tt.ii?it!y  with  pitch  for  manufacture  into 

pMent  fuel  at  the  ct»d  mioaa  H.  of  Ntme*.  The  greater 
maiber  of  theee  ahipa  Ml  Oatte  is  baUast.  The  exports 
an  wioaib  hnad^p  UmMn,  atgol,  Terdigrie,  oorks,  salt, 
fiO,  driad  frvtta  nd  iih,  meal,  doth,  and  woollen 
ftuffi.  The  sum  total  of  importa  and  exports  in  ISTO 
was  about  460,000  tana.  In  the  aame  year  2070  ships 
entered,  and  S108  left  the  port  There  are  npwarda  of 
40  aailing'Teasele  belonging  to  the  povt^  of  from  60  to 
300  tons  borden.  A  large  number  of  sbhII  onft  are 
tmfkapd.  ia  tha  aardiaab  eod,  and  oyater  fiahariaa  on  tka 
oeaat  naro  ua  faetoiiaa  for  the  manufaetare  of  iTmpa, 
prajif'  lufjar,  oorks,  aoapa,  and  chemicals,  vLlch  with  the 
diA-kM,  the  extensive  salt-works  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
the  esublishmonts  for  the  making,  from  French  and  Spanish 
wine  and  brandjr,  of  claret,  eherrr,  port,  champagne,  Ac, 
give  employment  to  thouasnda.  Tlie  town  was  fonadad  in 
I668hy  Loaia  XIV.   Population  in  1873,  36,181. 

OETTOME,  Ocmrja,  Zktihjk,  Ccmono,  or  Crmw, 
the  capital  of  the  principality  u!  }>\o:ji.r:,r^r^,  is  situated 
on  the  left  of  a  small  riTer  in  a  narrow  plain  deeply  sunk 
in  the  heart  of  the  mountains,  at  a  height  of  2470  feet 
above  the  aea.  It  coeaiata  of  two  atreeta  of  whitewashed 
ftooa  hmm,  aad»  aeeoiding  to  Mr  Totar»  hat  vtiy  ataeh 
tha  apposiaaoa  of  a  Dartmoor  Tillage  The  principal 
baitdnga  'am  the  nooasterf  and  the  palsoe.  The  former 
was  founded  in  1478,  but  has  been  frequently  burned  and 
restored.  It  is  surrounded  with  walls,  and  now  contains  a 
prison,  a  school,  a  librar]r,  a  printing  establishment,  and 
the  residences  of  the  archiaiaadiita  and  tha  bishopi  Tha 
chapel  is  hold  in  great  reneratioB  aa  dia  borialpplaea  of  tin 
sainted  Peter  L  and  DanOa  The  palace  is  a  comparatively 
aimple  building  of  two  atoriea,  compoaing  two  sides  of 
a  i~  nrf,  which  is  completed  by  hi^h  walls.  The  town 
owes  ita  origin  to  Ivan  the  Black,  who  was  obli^d,  in  the 
end  of  the  15th  century,  to  witbdraw  from  Jabliak,  the 
former  capital,  aitaatad  to  (ba  north  of  Lake  Scodta.  Tha 
'  It  f roqaoatljr  biaa  lakia  aad  lavaged  bf  iha  Tta^ 


but  has  aalddai  aoatbaed  for  My  leqg;tk  a<  tisM  fa  ihtit 
poaaeesion.    Population  about  700. 

CEUTA,  or  (in  the  local  ^^oori.^^.  form)  SfiiTi,  a  town 
and  fortress  belonging  r.o  tip&m  on  the  coast  of  Marooco,  oo 
a  psoinsula  opposite  Gibralur,  in  36'  64'  N.  lat,  6*  18"  W. 
long.  It  derives  its  name  from  its  eerea  hills,  tha  aioat 
important  of  which,  tbe  Monte  del  Uaeho  (the  aaehot 
MfUit  ana  of  tha  |illaia  of  tt«i«Bka>,  liaa  a  oonsideraUa 
alaradoa.  Ika  Iowa  la  well  Indtt,  aad  b  chiefly  important 
as  a  military  and  eoDTict  ttatiou.  It  contains  a  cathedral, 
the  bishop  of  which  is  &ufragan  to  the  archbishop  uf 
Senile,  sereral  religious  houses,  and  a  hospital.  It  has 
a  small  harbour,  and  importa  provisions  and  military  stores 
from  Spain.  Oente  oooupies  the  site  of  the  Roman  oolcflj 
of  .dtf  MMaiTVafrafc  la  618  the  town,  which  had  haaa 
nfortlflad  bf  JTmliBian,  fall  into  the  hands  of  Oa  Weal 
Goths  ;  nnd  in  tho  Rth  cfntiiry  it  thi  scat  of  that 
Count  JuLan  whctifl  iisjiio  i.i  iriatjunilily  ci:nnected  with 
ilio  .Sirticc'iiiLj  o'jiiqutjt  of  Sjiiiiii.  L  iiJur  iLiu  Arabic  govern- 
ment it  was  an  industrial  city,  and  it  ia  said  to  hava 
been  the  fnl  place  ia  Weetem  Europe  where  a  papw 
manufactoiy  waa  eetablished.  It  was  taken  front  tha  Ifaata 
by  John  L,  king  of  Portugal,  in  1415,  and  peaied  into  tha 
hiirjiiii  of  the  Spaniards  on  '.ho  fn'JijuL'ritiMn  uf  Pi.irtu^l  by 
riiilip  IL  in  1680.  It  Laa  Lc-n  .ipitral  imipj  unsuccess- 
fully )iO«ieged  by  the  Moors — frtjui  IC'ji  to  1  by  Mulai 
Ismail,  aod  ia  1733  hj  Bipperda.  In  1810  it  mu  held  by 
the  English  natelnili;  In  1860  the  Spanish  territory 
atoaad  lha  tom  «m  CBtaadad  hr  f ona  of  ama.  Poipala' 
tiott  aboot  7000. 

CE  VA,  the  ancient  Ceba,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  tLo  province 
of  Cunao  and  11  mUes  east  of  Motidovi,  at  the  confluence 
of  the  OeTctta  with  the-Tanaro.  It  was  formerly  fortified ; 
and  the  rock,  at  ths  foot  of  which  the  town  lies,  waa 
Bormoontad  by  a  citadeL  It  has  iron-works  and  silk' 
faeloruM,  aad  cairiM  M  a  aonaidanUa  tiada  in  ita  chaani^ 
whick  was  faaooa  ana  la  tlBM  of  the  Bottant.  In 
t.he  Middle  Ages  it  was  tho  centre  of  a  separate  marqulsate, 
and  during  the  I6th  and  17th  centuries  it  was  several  time] 
eaptored  by  the  French  and  the  Spaniards.  In  1796  it 
waa  taken  by  Augereau,  aod  in  1600,  after  having  with- 
stood the  siege  of  the  previooa  7«ar,  it  igtia  fill  into  tiu 
hands  of  the  FrMoh.  The  eoaquenm  destroyed  tha  eiatk^ 
wliieh  had  served  as  a  state  prison.    Population,  4780; 

C£VENN£S,  a  mountain  chain  in  the  south  of  France, 
dividing  the  valleys  of  the  Lower  SaAne  and  Bhone  from 
those  of  the  Loire  and  the  Qaronne.  On  the  N.  the 
G^vaaaaa  are  a  continuation  of  tha  Lyonnaia  mounteiaa| 
aad  Ib^  cad  oo  the  S.  at  the  Oual  da  Midi,  whUh 
aeparatee  them  from  tbe  Pyrenees.  Thaj  are  divided  into 
two  parts, — the  soath  consisting  of  the  Ifootagnes  Noires 
(in  Aude  and  H4niult),  the  Espinousee  (in  Tarn,  Aveyron, 
and  Udrault),  the  Gurrigues  (in  Aveyron  and  Oard),  and  the 
C^vennes  proper  or  Lozlre  or  O^vaudan  (in  Loz^) ;  and 
tha  north  coDoisting  of  the  Vivarais  (in  Ardiche).  Sooia* 
tlana  tbtia  aia  aha  ndndcd  ia  die  name  the  Lyonaaia  (in 
Rh6oe)  and  the  C3>arolais  (in  SaAne-et-Loire).  The  average 
height  is  3000  to  4000  feet ;  and  the  bigh(>at  peaks  are 
Mount  Meseno  (in  ArJccho),  6788  ft  :,  uii  l  ^^ount 
Los^re,  48tt0.  Tbe  principal  rivers  which  take  their  rise 
in  those  mountains  are  the  Loire,  the  AUier,  the  Lot,  and 
tha  Tarn.  The  BMmntaiaa  ccaaiat  of  limeetone,  greywack«t 
•ad  granite;  and  bad*  af  tncbyta  and  lava  give  ofidtnea 
of  former  volcanic  action.  In  tbo  Cdvcnnes  are  found 
iron,  coal,  lead,  silver,  copper,  antimcmy,  marble,  and 
porj)hyry.  The  lower  slopes  litl  well  cultivated  ;  higher 
up  good  pasturage  is  found ;  while  the  summits  are 
genoiaDy  aoifaiad  with  forests  of  chestnut  and  pine.  Tha 
'        aa  tba  letiaata  of  tba  Albigenca^ 
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2EnX)N,  u  Idua  k  tUlndln  OtaM,  wpontod  on 
tb»  S.W.  inm  oontiiwnUl  Indi*  by  ths  Odf  of 
Mr.  fl  Bm  IwtwwB  6*  68'  ud  9*  M'  N.  Ut.,  and 
bitwMB  79*  41'  4(r  and  81*  fiV  60"  E  lung.  lu  ertrerae 
IragUi  from  north  to  annth  i»  371  milet;  iU  greatMt  width 
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.  ill       jBfltadiiig  that  «(  tedipmdani 
to  S0,r4l  nilHk  «r  alMMl  (Ni»«fia 

•mailer  than  IreUnd.  In  ita  general  OQtlice  the  ulacd 
fwemblea  a  oone,  the  apex  of  which  points  towardi  the 
■otth. 

Tkt  Coatt. — Th6  cooat  lb  beset  on  the  N.W.  wiUl  nnmbar- 
Uaa  imtniank^  rodu,  and  ahoals,  and  mar  be  tM  to  l» 
«l»flit«OMWB>td  Bithliidk  If  thft  Mud  <<  H—lwiram  and 
i  Bridn,  •  wiiwMrinn  of  Wld  roAi  raaeUag  alnuMt 
I  die  gtuf  at  ita  narrowest  point  Between  the  ialand 
•ad  fhe  oppoaite  coast  ^ore  exist  two  open  channels  of 
Tarjring  depith  and  width,  beaok  bj  rockB  and  skoela. 
Ooe  of  tliaM,  the  Ifiaair  tumgp,  ie  00I7  naviMbla  hj 
rtaj  hbkII  enit  Tho  odiir,  edlad  tho  Funibea  PkMnge, 
Ijiig  botwMB  BMriMnm  ud  tb«  imiiJond,'  has  bMo 
doopaaed  ■looaridanUo  ootlaj,  end  is  now  naed  by  veaaela 
drawing  ten  feet  of  water,  in  passing  from  the  Malabar  to 
the  Coromaodel  ooeat,  which  were  formerly  compelled  in 
doing  80  to  meka  tha  drenit  of  tba  Uaad.  The  west  and 
•OBth  ooaati)  which  aia  wifonnlj  lov»  an  friaigad  thatr 
•Btfa*  langth  hr  ooeoa>mit  tn«%  whieh  gnw  to  too  wtar'a 
edge  in  great  Inziniaiioa^  and  give  to  the  iikad  a  most 
pictareeqne  appearanee.  Along  these  ahoree  there  are 
nameroua  inJata  and  backwaters  of  the  sea,  some  of  which 
•ra  avBilabla  aa  harboors  for  amaU  natire  craft  The  east 
from  Pdot  da  Qalle  to  Tiinoooialae  ia  of  aa  antinlj 
ckavaetar,  vMrtiag  Aa  tmfh  wfrtotioo  of  the 
aid  bring  at  Ite  mmm  tlMcf  •  boU  praotj 


aida  of  the  iihad,  piondad  they  take  care  to  avoid  a  f«« 
d&ngeroua  iMk%  lAoN  looditiM      kevm^  vail  kM«B 

to  navigatota. 

Seen  from  a  diataaoatt  aea,  this  "utmoat  bdiia  Ida" 
of  tha  oU  aaooaphan  vaan  a  tnlj  baaotiM  tnpaanM 
Tba  lamatfcaUa  almtfoe  kaowa  aa  "Adna^  Toak,*  the 

moat  prominent,  though  not  the  loftiest,  of  tho  hilly  ranges 
of  the  interior,  towers  Like  a  mountain  monarch  amongst 
aa  aasomblage  of  picturt^ijuo  hillH,  and  ia  a  aura  landmark 
for  the  weary  navigator,  when  aa  yut  the  Colombo  Ught- 
houae  ia  hididea  from  sight  amidst  the  green  grataa  of 
palma  that  aoim  toba  apiiqgiag  iraa  tba  wtoanal  tha 


The  low  coast-lino  of  country  endrclea  the  mountain - 
■one  of  the  interior  on  the  east,  south,  and  west,  form- 
ing a  belt  which  extenda  inland  to  a  rarying  distance  of 
from  30  to  80  miles;  bat  on  tba  aortb  tba  wbola  biaadth 
of  the  ialand  fmm  Kalpitiya  to  ^ttiflw  ii  aa  abaort 
aabnkan  jkia,  aontaiaim  magnHtoiBt  iipNili  of  pat* 


Jfcmntaiiu. — The  mountain  zone  ia  towards  the  south  tf 
the  ialand,  and  eoven  an  area  of  about  4213  milea.  The  np> 
lifting  foroa  aaema  to  hare  been  exerted  from  aoDtb-waal  to 
nortlMaatkaad  although  tharaia  much  coofaauniBtoaaj  of 
tba  latanaetfaig  ridgaa,  and  span  of  graat  aba  aad  actaat 
are  aent  off  in  many  directiona.  the  lower  ranges  mani- 
feat  a  remarkable  tendency  to  ma  in  parallel  ridges  in 
a  direction  from  aouth-eaat  to  north-weat  Towards  the 
north  the  off-aata  of  tha  monntain  system  radiate  to  ahoit 
diatanoea  and  ^miHlj  aiak  to  the  level  of  tha  fUa. 
Dataohad  bilk  m  nNj  tha  Boat  oalabntad of  tb«aaia 
Mibtotala,  iridch  aodbaba  Aa  aaend  dto  of  Aaaradba* 
para,  and  Sigiri.  Tlia  latter  ia  the  only  example  in 
Ceylon  of  thoae  aolitaiy  aoolivities  which  form  so  remark- 
able a  feature  in  the  table-land  of  the  Ik-cc&n, — whieb» 
atarting  abmptly  from  tha  plain,  with  acarped  and  perpoa* 
dicnlar  aidea,  aio  fraqoantly  cooTerted  into  atroogluiUi 
aiWMiiMi  oolj  by  ftoo^pitoM  patbmp  ov  bjatqabavB 
to  Aa  aolid  Mwk. 

For  a  long  period  Adam's  Peak  vas  rjpposed  to  be  the 
highest  mountain  in  Ceylon,  bat  actual  survey  makea  it 
only  7352  fe>et  above  the  sea-level.  This  elevation  ia  chiefly 
ramarkable  aa  the  reeort  of  pilsrima  from  ail  parte  of  tba 
Btoi  Tba  boUow  in  the  kity  rock  that  crowaa  tba 
aammit  ia  Had  bv  tba  Brabnaaa  to  ba  tba  footatup  of 
Biva,  by  tba  Baddhiala  of  Bnddha,  by  tba  Mabometaaa 
of  Adam,  whilst  the  Portuguese  Christians  were  divided 
betwe«n  the  conflicting  claims  of  St  Thcmaa  and  the 
eunuch  of  Candace  queen  of  Ethiopia.  The  footatep  is 
covered  by  a  handaome  roof,  and  ia  guarded  by  the  prieata 
of  a  rich  monaatary  half  way  vp  tha  monntain,  who  maifr 
taiaa  abriaa  oa  tba  aomait  of  tba  peak.  Tba  hi;bti1 
mcmatiiaa  to  .O^^oa  an  ndvm  Talagala,  8295  ftol  to 
aUituda;  KMBdpat^TBMfNtj  aadToiafalakaadaimd 

feet 

The  summita  of  the  higheet  ridges  are  clothed  with  ver- 
dofe^  aad  along  their  baM^  m  tba  beaatifol  ndltja  wbidi 
iatanaet  them  in  ovny  difaction,  too  abpaa  wan  iD 
within  tha  kat  fav  yaan  oofnmd  with  foreata  of  gigantic 
and  Talnabla  traea,  wbieb  bave  now  dia^ipeared  nnler  the 
axe  of  the  planter,  «hu  luui  fdlod  and  burnt  the  timber 
on  all  the  fineat  alopca  at  an  elevation  of  2000  to  4&00 
feet,  and  converted  tba  hill  aidea  into  highly^ooHiTatad 
oofln  wtatw.  lha|latooflIawaiaEiin,tbaaaBataffa» 
of  tba  btoad,  ii  it  IB  aiafiliM  of  tSOO  toot  aad  pomaaMa 
aMwr  «f«baitbAton  at  aaalvfaaoaButiy.  Ibadiaiato 
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of  ihn  TT  irt  irj  plaina,  at  an  eloTatlon  of  7000  foet,  ia  »till 
finer  than  that  of  Nnwar*  Elijra,  bat  tho;  &ra  diffioult  of 
access,  and  are  bat  little  known  to  Europeana  The  town 
of  KniAjt  in  the  Central  Province,  formerly  the  capital  of 
the  satiTe  of  the  interior,  is  situated  1737  feet 

•bcve  aca-IeyeL 

Jiivtri. — The  island,  though  completely  within  the  influ- 
enoeof  oceanic  evaporation,  and  poeaessing  an  elevated  table- 
land  of  coaslderahte  extant,  does  not  boast  of  aoyimn  of  great 
vilttiflBa  Hm  nlBi  whioh  tiaber  fa  Mch  mootootf  or  change 
of  MMon  are  indeed  heavy,  and  dnring  their  fall  swell  the 
•tnaau  to  torrents  and  impotuotia  rivera  But  when  theto 
cease  the  water  courses  fall  bock  to  their  original  state, 
and  there  are  bat  few  of  the  rivera  which  cannot  be  passed 
on  hofMbidL  "  In  the  plain*  there  are  comporativeJy  few 
liTolato  «r  nQQi^g  •ttMuna;  the  riT«n  then  flow  in 
■loMrt  ■oUtary  fines  to  the  sea;  and  tiia  Ms  of  their 
minor  afBuenta  itrve  trnly  to  conduct  to  them  the  torrents 
which  deacend  at  the  change  of  each  monsoon,  thoir 
channels  at  other  times  being  exhausted  and  dry.  But  in 
their  coutse  through  the  hills  ard  the  broken  ground  at 
Aoir  base  they  are  supplied  by  nomerous  feeders,  which 
oonray  to  thou  UiofNaoo&t  ahowota  that  fall  iathooo  hkh 
•ttftodea  Henea  thair  tnwkr  an  through  somo  of  uo 
jjoblest  s-r.iv  ry  in  the  world;  rushing  through  ravines  and 
glens,  atij  .'aU.ag  over  precipitous  rocks  in  tho  depths-  of 
woodoJ  vallej-a,  thny  exhibit  a  succession  of  rapids,  cataracts, 
and  torrents,  unsur^iaased  ia  magDificence  aad  beauty.  On 
teaching  the  plains,  the  boMllOM  of  thrir  march  and  the 
fttaoafof  omluw  of  thair  owoep  are  indicative  of  the  little 
ebstnietlon  opposed  t>y  the  sandy  and  porous  soil  through 
which  they  flow.  Th:  u^liout  their  entire  course  doaso 
fanut*  aiiade  their  banks."  The  moat  important  of  the 
Ceylon  rivers  is  the  Hahaveli-ganga,  which  has  its  soarce 
ia  tho  Fidurutolagala  mountain,  whence  it  tolcM  a  tor- 
tuou  eonrse  through  the  KoUnole  vallojr  to  Fasboge, 
where  it  is  joined  by  a  smaller  branch  issuing  from  the 
base  of  Adam's  Peak;  it  then  pacses  through  the  village 
of  Perodeniya,  where  it  is  crns-sod  by  the  railway  bridge, 
and  by  a  beautiful  bridge,  of  a  single  span  of  205  feet, 
oonstmcted  of  satin  wuod,  on  the  American  or  wedge 
wiodfla  n»«aca  it  winds  to  tho  wast  and  north  of 
Kaady,  audi  tftar  an  •artoriy  dsoomit  of  naaily  1000  fast 
between  Kandy  and  Bintonne,  sweeps  suddenly  to  tho 
north,  and  takes  its  course  through  tho  wild  and  opon 
country,  aoparating  into  two  branches, — the  smaller  of 
which,  the  Ycrukiil,  enters  tha  sea  about  2.'3  miles  south  of 
TriDcotnaloe,  whOe  the  larger,  retaining  its  original  name, 
(alia  into  tho  great  bay  of  Kottiar,  naar  tho  aoblo  haiboor  of 
Trinccnaaloi^  after  a  eoano  of  aaarly  900  mitso.  In  flood- 
time  it  risee  25  or  30  f  Vnt  fur  tho  greater  part  of  the 
year  it  is  fordablo  lu  ii.j.e./  j)lacca.  It  is  seldom  wider 
then  tho  Thamoii  at  Riclintond,  aud  is  generally  of  mnch 
less  widtL  Surveys  have  shown  that,  at  some  ontlay.  tbis 
itTor  might  ba  mada  navigable  for  a  distance  of  80  or  90 
niUea  from  the  sea.  The  npper  half  of  its  ooano  Jl  tbiongh 
a  rocky  and  precipitont  eoontry,  but  fba  lower  balf  ia 
ilii  j:VL:h  a  fine  open  region,  well  watered  throughout  tho 
whole  of  the  y^,  and  only  requiring  capital  md  labour  to 
convert  it  into  tho  garden  of  Ceylon,  which  it  once  doubt- 
lea  waa.  The  remains  of  stopendoos  dams  and  eaoals 
bear  witness  to  the  importaaoe  whidi  the  sndsnt  nHors 
of  Ceylon  attached  to  this  portion  of  their  poasiaBiaaa 
The  Kclani  ganga  rises  at  the  base  of  Adam's  Peak,  whence, 
running  firat  north  and  then  alfiiost  due  west  to  Buwanw. 
it  takes  its  way  more  southerly  to  Colombo,  on  the  nortiiura 
oatskirt  of  which  It  falls  into  tho  sea  aoroes  a  wide  sand- 
baalL  It  Is  navigable  for  about  40  mOsa  by  flat-bottooMd 
bottle  Tho  Xaln-fonga  and  tba  Wda«O4|0iifl»  (or  Wat- 
i9i)d0irfi«Bdi»«Mt«tt  boM  at  Athala  t9tk  Hbatm^ 


the  district  of  Sabaragamawa  to  the  sea,  the  former  toaih 
westerly,  the  latter  south-easterly.  Both  aro  nangabW  by 
oonntry  boats  for  some  dUtance, — tbo  Kaln-gaBvi  for  up* 

wards  of  60  miles,  from  above  Batnapra  to  the  sea  at 
Kalutaro,  whence  a  canal  connects  it  with  Colombo.  The 

W  ilawc  gvitiga  falls  into  tbo  se-a  8  miles  to  the  west  of 
Hambantota.  The  Muhaoy^  falls  into  the  sea,  after  a 
westerly  coarse  of  about  70  miles,  to  the  north  of  Vagoabo. 
The  otliar  rivorai,  azoejpt  during  tho  haa'nr  iaitt%  ira  of  no 
gml  dwb,  ind  nooo  of  tham  aro  ntTignbMi 

ZaJt*$  and  CanalM. — There  are  in  Ceylon  some  lake^i 
of  considerable  extent  and  of  great  beauty.  Those  of 
Colombo,  Bolgoda,  and  Negombo  aro  of  natural  furmation  ; 
those  which  havs  been  formed  by  human  labour  will  bo 
noticed  below  in  connection  with  irrigation.  The  rivers,  as 
already  axplainod,  daaoeod  ta|iidlj  from  tha  bilbp  and  Bwaap 
along  in  their  rapid  oooraa  lai^  qnan^aa  of  aaraiy  nattor ; 
at  their  junction  with  tho  ocenn  thf-.-  r-.rf^  mr  t  transversely 
by  tho  gulf-streams,  and  tho  saad  and  soil  with  which  they 
are  laden,  in.stciid  of  being  carried  out  to  sea,  are  heaped  up 
in  bars  along  the  shores,  and  then,  augmented  by  similar 
deposits  held  in  suspension  by  the  carrents,  soon  extend  to 

north  and  aonth,  and  ioMO  tbo  rivata  to  flow  bohind  tbaa 
in  aaareb  of  a  now  onttoi*   At  the  moatba  of  the  riTors, 

the  bars  thus  created  generally  follow  tho  direction  of  the 
current,  and  long  embankments  aro  gradually  raided,  behind 
which  tho  rivers  flow  for  considerable  distances  before  enter- 
ing the  saa.  Oceasioaally  the  embouchures  become  closed 
by  the  aceumolatiOM  without,  and  the  rivers,  swollen  bj 
the  aini^  focco  Bow  ofoniogt  lor  tbsnaalvo^  and  loavo 
thair  andont  ebannob  oonverted  into  lakoa.  Tbns  hava 
been  formed  the  lakee  of  Colombo  and  Negombo  on  the 
west  coast,  the  harbour  of  Iktticaloa  on  the  ^t,  and  the 
long  low  embankments  of  sand  on  both  coasU.  These 
embankmoDta^  known  by  the  local  Damo  of  "Gobbs,'  and 
often  from  ma  to  three  mtUa  in  birandlli,  m  oovorad  witb 
thriring  ooooMttt  plantations. 

Tba^ntch  whilst  in  poeaession  of  Ceylon  did  mnch  to 
improve  its  water  communication,  and  rinn>?r;rid  the 
natorai  channels  formed  by  these  emboskinents  by  con- 
structing artificial  canals,  so  as  to  provide  onbroken  water 
commnnioation  betwaaa  Kalpitijra,  «a  tlia  N.W.  aoasL  tod 
Nagoabe;  tbii  Una  hat  boon  aztondad  fkun  N«gainlM>  to 
Colombo,  and  on  to  the  6oath  as  far  as  Kalutara. 

Harbourt. — Tlie  magnificent  basin  of  Tiincomalee,  sit- 
uated on  the  cast  coast  of  Ceylon,  is  perhaps  unsurpassed 
in  extent,  security,  and  beauty  by  any  haven  in  the  world. 
The  Admiralty  has  a  dockyoid  here,  and  it  is  the  principal 
naval  station  in  the  Indian  Seas;  bat  it  ia  far  removed 
from  tho  produetiTO  dirtrlots,  the  popolation  is  aniaO  afld 
EcttttcTLd,  a[.d  vessels  hnv»  resort  to  the  rocky  n>"'d 
(iangcruua  hiibour  of  Poiut  de  Uallo  at  the  south,  or  to  the 
open  roadstead  of  Colombo  on  tho  west  Something  haa 
been  done  by  blasting  to  imprt  e  Oaile  harbour,  but  it 
is  small,  and  its  entrance  is  nsrrow  and  difficult ;  it  is  also 
aooiawbafe  rwaoto  imn  tba  nuwl  pradnottTa  diitrioti^  «n4 
flia  Oolbnfal  Oovemnant  baa  ^beidod  on  making  a  biaaltp 

water  Ci  lombo  Ln  preference  to  improving  Galle  ha^ 
bour,  Tiio  anchorage  at  Colombo  is  good,  and  it  is  antici- 
pated that  the  new  worlcB  wiil  TCiidar  it  a  aacarabariwr 
at  ail  times  of  the  year. 

Seatont,  ClimnUt  Sk—Tbe  eeasona  in  Oajloo  diffw  very 
sli^tlj  S*m  thoaa  prevailing  along  the  coasts  of  the  IndiAa 
penbisala.  Tba  two  distinctive  monsoons  of  the  year  are 
c  ulcd.  from  the  winds  which  accomj>any  them,  tboeonth* 
west  and  the  north -«ast.  The  former  is  very  regular  in  its 
approach,  and  may  be  looked  for  along  the  S.W.  ooost  be> 
twaan  the  10th  and  20tk  of  Ifaj  ;  tba  kttar  tba 
VJL  ooast  between  til*  «ii4  of  OMdbar  nd  tiw  BiUb  of 
KcMHBfcn;  Thmiia  MUqg  aoolnik  fo  <3w  lBflMM» 
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wlildi  th6  i6iill>-wMi  monaooii  anrte  «b  Ui*  one  sido 
of  the  itkod  •nd  <m  th*  otbab  Hw  dood*  an  driTtn 
■grinak  flM  kfly  BMimtdH  Iki*  flimlM^f  tt«  WMtan  iad 

•osdwra  eowU,  and  tbair  eoodsMed  vapom  descend  there 
in  eofHoos  sbowenL  Bat  th«  nins  do  not  reach  tho  op- 
poaita  aide  of  th«  isLind:  whilst  the  loath-waat  u  deluged, 
tkaaaat  and  luntliare  loinetUDea  ezhanatad  vith  diyneoa ; 
■od  il  aok  vbaqnaotly  happana  that  diffareat  aidea  of  tha 
utriB  pfiaaBt  Ik  tha  aiM  monaot  tha  ogpoaita 
I  of  drav^  and  miU^m.  Tlw  InflaaM  of  tha 


north-east  DofaMao  bnan  fntnL  Tha  monntalna  irUdi 
faiaa  tha  Dorth  awl  iia  Irnimrand  mnra  mmntn  frrmi  thn  ina 
1&Hi1lMaaaBttaao«lh*wait;  tbadoadaaneaniadfiitthar 
inland,  and  it  raint  sinaltaDaoaalj  on  both  aidaa  of  Hkb 

island.  Owing  to  the  efforts  of  Uent-Col  Fywi,  ILEL,  tba 
sunreyor-goneral  of  Ceylon,  vory  accurate  meteorological 
obaerrations  hare  been  recorded  throaghont  Cejlon  for  tho 
last  few  yeara,  aod  the  foUowiag  taUa  hm  been  compil(^d 
from  tha  oOdal  ratozn  of  nianll  in  O^lon  daring  tha 
jaai*  1870-18T4  f 
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■ana  that  tinaachaat  Onrlon  Um  gTMtMt  qnutiti 
attM  last  thiw  maafhaaf  Ika  jmx,  theogh  at  high 
td  witbia  the  Irmiwilfalia  UfaMBM  of  ths  hIAmt 


qnutitT 
1  at  high 

hlgilMt 

BMontaiiis  the  iminfall  In  Jane  is  rtrj  grot  At  Colombo,  on  tha 
weit  coaat,  the  rainfall  it  76  70  inehoa,  and  tha  oamber  of  ralnr  dars 
U  148  ;  at  Galla,  at  tha  aootb-weat  oomer,  the  rainfall  ia  nearly  tM 
aame,  riz.,  76'3i,  hot  tha  number  of  rainr  days  ia  196.  At  Rataa> 
para,  about  66  milu  S.  E.  of  Colombo,  and  lying  immediately  under 
Ailam'i  Peak,  the  rainfall  l«  146  26 ,  and  thp  raiuy  daya  228.  Jafftia 
i*  at  the  extreme  north  of  the  island  ;  Puttalam  lira  on  a  aalt  lultp^ 
behind  a  gobbiCloae  to  the  west  coast.  Anumiihanura  lira  to  the 
north-aaat  ot  Pnttalam,  aboot  40  milaa  from  tha  low  hiiia  it  the 
■ortk  tt  tiia  auNiBtaia  sooa.  TdaoonalM  ia  an  tba  aast  ooaat, 
•baoi*  daa  aaat  af  iBuadhmonk  BadaDaHaa  to  tha  fiur  east  of 
tta  BMoatiia  aoMk  aal  tfmh  at  a  hkte  olratfoB  thai  Ka^ 
hm  m  ymjmtUnlaSuL  iMhUUaaMcf  Vawm  Bllymhaaa 
CiinlbIIor8<^,aadthoeoffMdiattletof  Kotmalo,  lying  balow  tha 
Ugbeat  billa,  baa  a  rainfall  of  184-23,  and  183  rainr  daya.  Tba 
fvtonn  for  1874  ahow  that  at  foor  atationB  tba  rainfall  \»  M  bcan 
nc«ed«d  Are  inehea.  The  following  table,  compilod  AVB  tba 
aarroyiii  giuiial'a  ntim%  ahawa  tha  tngnttsm— 


Use  length  of  the  day,  owing  to  the  proximity  of  the 
island  to  the  equator,  does  not  rary  more  than  an  honr  at 
any  aeaaon.  The  mean  time  of  the  rlaing  of  the  ann'a 
oentia  at  Colombo  on  Febmary  lat  ia  6b  A.1L,  and  of 
teoottiag  9^t^  rjL  Ob  AsiBBt  IMk  ili  lUng  ia  at 
6b48BiL.K,aiidflBaallins«ft^7*p.K  ItisidMiyfB 
Colombo  when  it  is  morning  in  England.  Colombo  ia 
situated  in  79"  50'  49"  El,  long.,  and  the  day  is  farther 
adraaced  there  than  at  Qteeowich  by  5^  19*  23*. 

Gtotogjf  cmd  Mintralt. — Ceylon  may  be  aaid  to  kam 
baai^  for  agaa  alowly  rising  from  the  sea,  as  appeara  frooB 
tha  tartaoaa  abounding  in  marina  ahaUa^  vhin  oam  ia 
aitoatioaa  far  above  liigfa-watar  mark,  and  at  aoma  mflaa 
diatanra  from  the  sea.  A  gmt  portion  of  the  north  of 
the  island  may  be  regarded  aa  tha  joint  prodaction  of  tha 
coral  polypi  and  tli»  onnanta^  irideh  for  tha  greatar  part 
of  tha  mar  Ml  impafcMoalj  towaidatlia  aoath;  oaadw 
ladaa  m  illBfiBlBallar  oollaotad  aloBg  tha  eoaat  of  OMd* 
mandeli  aod  meeting  wiA  obatadea  aouth  of  Point  OJi> 
mere,  they  hare  deposited  their  hardens  on  the  coral  reefa 
round  Point  Podro;  and  tboao,  rai.K^d  above  the  sea-lorcl, 
and  corerod  deeply  by  aand  drifts,  hare  formed  the  penin- 
aolaof  Jaffna,  aadtilMlUHfhat  trend  weatward  tiU  they 
unite  witli  tha  laifOV  OBOMmgr  of  Adam'a  Bridge.  The 
Tartiaiy  rocSca  ara  aliiioal  ttiilniowii.  The  great  geological 
feature  of  the  island  is  the  profnsion  of  gneiss,  overlaid 
in  many  places'  in  the  interior  by  eztensire  beds  of  dolo- 
mitio  limestone.  Thia  formation  aopeaia  to  ba  of  gnat 
thidmaaaj  and  when,  aaia  not  oftaiitlia  cia%  tha  vadiiMm- 
(aea  of  fha  gaaiia  aeriea  is  axpoaa^  it  Ja  famtiaUT  foand 
raatiu  on  granite.  Taina  of  para  qoarta  and  f abpar  of 
oonaiderable  extent  have  been  freqnantly  met  with  in  the 
gneiss ;  whiUt  in  the  elevated  lands  of  the  interior  in  tho 
Qalle  districts  may  be  seen  copiotu  depoaita  of  disinte- 
gratMl  felspax^.or  taotin,  commonly  known  aa  porcelain 
clay.  At  rariooa  alerationa  tha  gnaiaa  wuj  ba  lonnd 
of  trap  wAm,  aplwafad  vUM  in  • 
tP  tha  conaolidatioa  of  tha 
V.  —  46 
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tomv.  In  Moa  loodHiw  M  «b«  MMhan  tboM  Twna  I 

aaiume  tho  rhamr^t'jr  of  pitch-stono  porphjTy  highly  im- 
prcfru  it:  o  v,  ii^  ir  a  Uorabiende  and  primitive  green- 
BtoQc  aro  foutid  :ti  '.to  yfimi^Uf  4f  A^HB**  I^ik  «M  in 
the  PuHellava  district. 

I*t«fite,  known  in  Ceylon  u  eabooi,  a  prodaet «(  dbb- 
t^pifad  iPMiM^  «adatt  in  Tut  qoaolttiM  in  maiij  |Mft% 
■nd  is  frnmai  for  Imflding  pnrpoMH 

As  yet  no  to&ces  of  cotU  have  been  fonnd,  with  the 
flKoepdon  of  •  littb  anthracite ;  but  looking  to  the  poeition 
of  the  carboniferona  depoaita  of  northern  India,  lying  aa 
thaj  do  on  tiia  gneiaa  fonnatioQi  it  ta  not  iapoat^  that 
ifaulv  dapeaita  may  be  liara  mat  iridi  in  Kka  paaHnna. 

Speeimeoa  of  tin,  platina,  copper,  and  black  oxide  of 
manganese  from  the  southern  province  have  been  placed 
In  the  ai  jF.eum  of  the  Ceylon  Aaiatio  Societ)-.  QuickailYcr 
mioea  existed  at  oao  time  in  the  vicinity  of  Colombo,  and 
the  Doteh  an  aaid  to  hava  nported  the  article  to  Eorope. 
flmabaga  ia  ooamad  to  •  p^taat  axtaat^  and  haa  for  a 
aariaa  of  yaoia  lonnad  a  aonndaraUa  item  in  iba  exporu 
of  tho  iBkrifi  Tn  1?50  the  shipments  of  this  nrtirle 
amQunte-d  to  23.ftj  1  ■  wt«.,  in  1860  to  76,000  cwts.,  and  in 
1874  to  160,000  L  w  t  .  Iron  axints  in  vast  quantities  in  the 
western,  aoathem,  and  central  provinces,  of  ezcellant 
qaality,  la  miay  plaoaa  cropping  out  at  the  soilboa  ik  a 
atala  a£  ftaal  fidHf.  Th»  Siohaleae  have  beaa  aoeiia> 
loiaad  to  voiic  lSb»  «ia  into  toola  and  implementa  from 
the  most  remote  times  ;  and  altho  igh  tho  rr.raiif  -hoy 
amploy  are  mde,  imperfect,  and  wasteful  in  th«  extreme, 
they  nevertheless  manufacture  articles  which  are  esteemed 
by  them  far  abova  thoM  impoitad  from  Enrapa^  and  tlu 
rodaly  worked  fWnlialwwi  inn  ia  aqnal  ia  tamper  to  ^a 
flnest  F%wedifih  metal. 

Nitro  and  nitrato  of  lime  are  to  bo  met  with  in  many 
eavca  of  Invs  CI  j]itry,  whilst  alnm  and  Bulphate  of 
magnesia  are  known  to  exist,  though  in  limited  quaxititie«. 
Natural  daposita  of  common  salt  are  found  in  many  partfi 
oi  tka  amritiae  provincaa.  It  ia  also  pndnoad  bj  aitic 
Mai  naaaa  in  larga  quaalilaaa  vndar'tiia  aoparvirioii  of 
Oovcmmout,  in  whose  hands  hit  manufacture  and  sale 
form  a  monopoly  which  yields  an  annual  rarenoa  of  con.- 
aid.  rai  l .  aaout  111  187S  the  aaio  of  diiaaitiab  jiilded 
£bO,QQO. 

Ib  Aa  Sabangamuwa  district  precioua  aloBaa  are  met 
vittiB  g^aaik  ahwndainia  j  aloot  though  lets  commonly,  in 
flw  BadoUa,  Nmni*  SBys,  and  Matara  diatricta.  The 
most  valuable  are  the  ruby,  tho  &apphiro,  the  amethyst,  the' 
cat's-eye,  and  the  carbuncle.  Emeralds  are  rarely  met  with 
in  any  purity ;  but  the  moon-atone,  cinnamon  atonea,  and 
gamati  «t*  found  in  sreat  abundance  and  variety. 

Aff,— Iha  natural  aoila  of  Ceylon  are  composed  of 
qvartioaa  gnmlf  fal^pathio  clay,  and  sand  often  of  a  pure 
whita,  Uaaded  with  or  overlaid  by  brown  and  red  loama.  re- 
sulting from  the  decay  of  vi  t;il  m  utter,  or  the  disintegra- 
tion of  the  gneiaa  and  horitbleode  formationa.  The  whole 
of  the  great  nofthem  extnalty  of  the  island  consists  of  a 
aaady  and  ealoaiaoaa  adinxtai%  aiada  to  viald  ptodootive 
oropaof  grain,  MbaoaOiOeltoa,  and  nB«toHaa  by  the  oare- 
ful  industry  of  tho  Tamil  population,  who  spare  no  pains 
in  irrigating  and  manuring  their  lands.  £ctween  tho 
northern  districts  and  the  elerated  mountain  ranges  which 
overlook  tho  Bintenne  and  Uva  countries  are  extensive 
plaina  of  aOuvial  aoil  washed  down  from  the  table-lands 
above,  vhoM  OBaa  a  taoming  popolatioD  prodoeed  latga 
qnan^tlsa  of  gtat&  rsnains  of  aoeieBt  works  of 

irrigation  bear  testimony  to  tho  liygonc  agriculturo  of 
these  pxtenaivo  regions  bow  covered  hy  swatnps  or  dense 
jungle. 

Th«  gcnoral  character  of  the  soil  in  the  maritima  pro- 
tinoM  to  Aa«Ml»BOBlb,aDdinafeiiMBify.  latfitnaia 


of  quaitaaaa  and  i;»>aad  along  <iiawfcbla  Iba  afaeaeaaal^ 

some  of  which,  of  a  pure  whito  and  very  deficient  in 
vegetable  matter,  is  admiiiibly  tMiapttd  to  tho  growth  of 
the  cinnamon  plant  In  the  light  sandy  districts,  where 
the  soil  ia  perfeotly  free,  and  oontains  a  portion  of  veget- 
able and  mineral  loam,  the  coooa-nnt  palm  flouridiaa  in 
giaafe  InnriaDoab  Tliia  ia  tha  aaaa  along  tiia  antiia  cotal 
IiM  horn  KalpMya  to  Mnt  da  GaOa,  and  fiirtlMr  aart* 
ward  and  northward  to  Matara,  stretching  to  a  distance 
inland  wying  from  100  yards  to  3  miles.  From  this 
light  saady  belt  aa  br  as  tha  mountain-tone  of  the  Kandyan 
couotiy  tha  land  ia  maii^j'  oomposad  of  low  lully  iuidvl»> 
tiona  of  andatgiw  and  fivngiiioaa  eUy,  iDcapablaof  alaaoal 
any  cultivation,  but  intenected  in  every  direction  with 
eztanaiva  vmlle3ra  and  wide  plaina  of  a  more  generous 
soil,  not  highly  fertile^  but  still  capabla^  with  «  Ultlla 
industry,  of  yielding  ample  crops  rice. 

The  soil  of  the  central  province,  although  frequeatil^ 
ooutaiaiqg  |;taait  qaantitiaa  of  qnartaoaa  aaad  and  famg^ 
nova  daj,  la  la  maaj  of  tiie  mora  silvvafted  dlatrieto  of  a 

fine  loamy  character.  Sriiii-f  sn'fiHrTitly  vcgutab!"  nr."! 
light  for  rice  culture  may  ho  iteen  ai  all  elevation*  ;ti  tLo 
hill  districts ;  but  the  fine  choof>lftte  and  brown  loams 
overlying  gDsias  or  limestone  formations,  so  admirably 
adapted  Mr  coffee  cultivation,  are  only  to  be  fomid  on  tha 
ataap  ridas  or  along  tha  baM  U  MtaiaiB  laBjaa  at  an 
davatiim  ▼arying  fnim  9000  to  4000  fM.  iodi  lasd 
well-timbered  contains  ii>  its  elements  the  dctcompooed 
particles  of  the  rooks  above,  U ended  with  tho  decayed 
vegetable  matter  of  forests  that  have  for  centuries  scattered 
beoeath  than  tha  ganna  of  fartili^.  Ilia  qoantttr  of 
raallj  rieh  ooffaa  land  in  thaaa  dialriola  ia  ta*  anaS  aa 
compared  with  the  aztent  of  country, — vast  tract*  of  open 
vaUoya  consisting  of  an  indifferent  yellow  tenacioua  aoil 
interspersed  with  many  low  ranges  of  quarts  rock. 

Botany. — The  charactecistiGa  of  tho  lew-growing  plants  of 
Ceylon  approach  neariy  to  ttaM  o(  the  ooasts  of  southern 
India.  Tha  iZMsDfiyiarMvan  numerous  along  tha  low  nrad47 
ahoraa  of  aah  Mbaa  and  atagnant  pools ;  and  tiio  acaeiw 
are  equally  6l)Und<ir.t  Tin,  !iat  compriaea  JEgieerai  fro- 
ffrmu,  JfpUAinia  niuia^-an,a,  Thetptiria  populnta,  Feronia 
elephanittm,  Salvadora  pertica  (the  true  mustard  tree  of 
Scripture),  £ufenia  braetnta,  £l<xodtndron  Jtoxburx/hii, 
Coma  Fiihda,  Cami^  JSemburglUi,  &c.  The  herbaoeooa 
plants  of  tho  low  country  belong  moatly  to  the  natural 
orders  Cfimpcntct,  Leyumimoia,  RtAiaeect,  Scropkutariaeta, 
and  Euphorbiacfce. 

Leaving  the  plains  of  the  maritime  country  and  ascend- 
ing a  height  of  4000  feet  in  the  central  diatricta,  we  find 
both  herbage  and  trees  assume  an  altered  «hatact«r.  Tba 
foliage  of  the  htter  is  hrger  and  deeper  ooloand,  and  ttay 
attein  a  height  unknown  in  the  hot  low  country.  The 
herbaceous  vegetation  ia  there  made  up  of  ferns,  Cyr- 
Itindrta,  Co>n;yisitcf,  Scitaminea;  and  r?-; ^■-':rr'r_  Tlij 
dense  masses  of  lofty  forest  at  that  altitude  are  intcnporscd 
with  large  open  tracts  of  coarse  wiry  grass,  called  by  tba 
natives  patmtat,  and  of  valna  to  tiiam  aa  affoiding  paa> 
turage  for  Aeir  eattla. 

Between  tho  altitudes  of  4000  and  8000  feet,  many 
plants  arc  to  be  met  with  partaking  of  European  forma, 
yet  blended  with  tropical  characteristics.  The  guelder 
rose,  St  John's  wort^  the  NtpctUhea  distiilaioi-ia  or  pitchtr 
plant,  'videts^  gduiums,  buttercups,  sun-dews,  ladiaif 
naa^aa!,  and  wanpninnlaB  thrive  by  tha  aida  oi  Jfiyn^ 
liaeem,  Xmtmttdactm,  Elmoearpea,  Ste.  Tha  moat  baanti* 
ful  flowering  shrub  of  thia  truly  alpiun  cIi  n  is  the  rhodo- 
dendron, which  in  many  imtancea  grows  to  the  height  of 
70  feet.  It  is  met  with  in  great  abundance  in  the  moist 
plains  of  tha  aUvatad  land  nbova  Nnwara  EUya,  flowaring 
abaadantir  in  Jnna  and  Jnljr.  Tkw  an  two  HMM 
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^mtt/dtK,  OM  nmihr  to  tbe  KQgiri  plant,  having  its  Uvwrn 

broad  and  cordate,  and  of  a  ru«ty  coKHir  on  the  under  aido  ; 
tfae  other,  peculiar  to  Cejloa,  is  found  on^  in  foreeU  at 
tfw  loftiwt  elovatiotts;  it  h**  narrow  looiidad  l«»vea, 
•Srerj  on  the  ondar  aUc^  Mid  grow*  to  anotmooa  heights, 
frequently  meunnng  lima  feet  round  the  atam.  At 
thc5c  altitu.'  j  *  flowers,  herbs,  and  vegetablca  have 

been  cultivated  with  perfect  aooceaa,  aa  alio  wheat,  oata, 
•ad  bariagr.  Eq|^  fmit-treea  grow,  but  rarely  bear. 
On^iea  are  grown  Bnoceasfallj  in  the  north  of  the  inland 
Tbe  Tines  were  introdnoed  by  the  Dutch,  who  overcame 
the  (tirlicLilry  f  perpetual  Buiumer  by  ezpoaing  tttlQOll^ 
and  thoa  giving  the  plants  an  artificial  wintac; 

9%NS«r.-~Tb»  tfmW  trees  Indigeneoa  to  Oe^lon  «i«iiwl 

vnth  2.1  fvery  n}fitiiflf»  from  thr  Rca.-beach  to  thelcfticst  n'.ouE- 
taiu  pLik,  Ti.ey  vary  much  in  thck  hardiucHS  and  dura- 
bility, from  the  common  caahew-nnt  tree,  which  when  felled 
deca^  in  a  laoath,  to  the  aboiw  aad  mtamrnooi,  wbioli  for 
B>ii7  7«M  mill  tin  ■tlMk>«fiiWMla  tad  dinatgi  His 
known  woods  amount  to  416  vnrietiu.,  of  whicK  33  are 
valoabla  for  furniture,  oad  house  and  shipLiuiidiug,  aud  are 
capable  of  ataoding  long  expoeuro  to  weather.  The  moat 
baaatifnl  wooda  addled  to  fomitnte  woric  are  the  cala- 
maader,  ebonj,  flowwed-aatinwood,  tamarind,  aednn,  dell, 
tadr  rti  ^  riya,  kitul,  cocoa-nut,  &c.;  thn  sack  yield iuL,'  tree 
(AHtmrU  taeeidora),  for  a  long  time  ooaloauded  with  tha 
farfamad  apaa  tree  of  Java  (Antiarit  loafavia]^  Hmm  la 
tiia  Knnut^^  district  of  the  ialand. 

Patmt. — The  Coeoi  nnajera,  or  ooooa-nnk  palm,  is  a 
nativL*  of  file  uland,  and  may  j<i;uly  ba  considered  the  most 
valuable  of  its  trees.  It  grows  in  vast  abundance  along  the 
entirB  aea^nast  of  the  west  and  aooth  aidea  of  the  i&ad, 
and  fumiahes  almost  all  tliat  a  Sinhalcso  villn-rcr  reqnirr-s. 
Ita  fmit,  when  green,  supplies  food  and  drmk  ,  whtu  r:pe, 
it  yields  oil  The  juice  of  the  unopened  flower  gives  him 
toddj  and  arxack.  Th»  fLhtum  eaaiog  of  tba  ^t  whaa 
woren  Boakaa  Um  npaa^  aata*  nattia^  The  antHdwtla 
form  drinking-ves.'-els,  spoona,  Ac  The  plaited  leaves  sen'o 
plates  and  dishes,  and  as  thatch  for  his  cottago.  The 
dried  leaves  are  used  as  torches,  the  large  leaf -stalks  as 
»dsB  faoeaa^  The  trunk  of  tba  tna  aawa  ap  ia  aai|ili7«d 
nc  efeiy  pcaaiblo  purpose,  fram  kaiMuadlaa  to  doot^ 
posts;  bollov^ed  out  it  forms  alike  a  canoe  or  coffin.  There 
•re  four  kindis  of  this  palm,— the  oouunon,  the  king,  the 
dwarf,  and  the  Maldive. 

The  flabajia  aad  Aiaca  pakw  gnm  loznriantfar  aad 
alMadaafly,  the  f^ar  fa  tbe  aort&n,  tlie  latter  ui  the 
western  and  central  districts.  The  on-j  i^  valuable  chiefly 
for  Ita  timber,  of  which  large  quiiotitiee  are  exported  to 
tiha  lodian  aoaata;  the  other  snppliaa  tlw  baw-ant  ia 
1M  amount  natives  o!  the  eastern  tropics  as  a 
Hie  export  trade  in  the  ktter  to  India  and 
eastern  y  rL^  ia  rvf  WUOlMUk,  **^"*»-g  to  £70,000 
a  jear  in  ralua 

CduMmon.— Next  is  impottanoe  to  the  cocoa-nut  palm 
MDODgst  the  indigenous  products  of  Ceylon  is  the  cinna- 
ttoo  plant,  yielding  the  weU>known  spice  of  that  name. 

A*imaU. — Foremost  among  the  animals  of  Ceylon  is  the 
•lephaat^  which,  tboogb  far  inferior  to  those  of  Africa  and 
the  Indlaa  ceatiaeBt»  ia  aaTetthelaaa  of  conaUenlile  ^ne 
when  tamed,  on  account  of  its  strength,  sagacity,  and 
ioeHitj.  They  are  to  b^i  met  with  in  greater  or  lesa 
namhera  throughout  most  unfrequented  parta  of  the  interior. 
Occaaionalljr  th^  make  inroads  ia  herds  npoa  the  culti- 
vsted  groaada  aad  plaatatjoaa,  eomaiitting  gnak  damage. 
In  order  to  protect  these  land",  nnr!  at  the  aamo  timr  kpcp 
up  the  Ck>vemment  stud  of  draugiit  elephants,  "  kraals  " 
or  tnips  on  a  large  acale  are  erected  in  the  foreata,  into 
which  the  wild  herds  are  diivaa;  aad  eaoa  aaeoiadttiiey 
'  1t  lor  aanioa.  7km  qm  are  of 


smaD  a!ie,  bat  hardy,  and  capoble  of  drawtag  lieavy  loada 

HufTal m  eiiflt  in  great  numbers  throughout  tbo  interior, 
where  they  are  employed  in  a  half  tame  istalo  fur  plough- 
L:g  ika^alda  aad  treading  out  tbo  cum.  Tbcy  fc<Nl  upon 
any  ooaree  grass,  and  can  thaiafoca  be  aiainuined  on  the 
Tillage  pasture  lands  where  oxen  wtxdd  not  find  support 
Of  deer,  Ceylon  possesses  the  spotted  kind  {As;ii  maculata'}, 
the  mnn^ao  {Styloetru*  mtm^foc),  a  red  deer  (the  Sambur  of 
India),  popularly  called  the  Ceylon  elk  {Mum  Arkbd«tu)t 
and  tho  smn!!  musk  {Mo9chu*  mgminna).  There  are  five 
apocibB  uf  monkeys,  on«  tha  small  rilawa  {Maeacut  pUeatut), 
and  four  known  in  Ceylon  by  the  name  of  "  wandaiu  ' 
(FrMbyU$  unmrnt,  F.  Tktrtiiti,  J",  ctphaloptcrut,  F,  Frio- 
sum),  aad  tin  aai^  qaadnnaaaaaa  animal,  the  loria  (£erw 
jracUis^,  knci^-n  as  the  "Ceylon  slolL"  Of  the  Cliciro;'»pr<\ 
sixteen  apcciias  have  been  ideuii&od ;  amougst  them  la  the 
ronsette  or  flying  fox  (FUroptu  Sdwardtii).  Of  the  Cami- 
*af»  the  0147000  daiumona  to  aiaa  ia  the  eaia^  bear 
{PvoMhuUUahu).  Tba  tiger  ia  aot  kaovaia  Ceylon,  bnl 
the  trno  paQthcr  {Felit  pardut)  is  common,  as  is  the  jackal 
{Canu  avrtu4)  and  the  mongoos  or  ichneumon  (lierpcedt 
viUieoUii).  Rata  are  numerous,  as  are  the  squirrel  and  the 
porcqiiaab  s)>d  the  pig-nt  or  bandicoot  (Afut.  bandicoia), 
whSa  the  aoaly  ant-eater  (Mamit  ptntedactyla),  locally 
known  by  the  Malay  name  of  pengolin,  ia  occasionally 
found.  The  dugong  {Eaiuson  duj/ong)  is  frequently  seen 
on  various  Myints  of  the  coast 

Birdt. — ^Upwards  of  320  species  of  birds  have  beaa 
found  in  Ceylon,  sad  many  of  them  have  splendid 
plumage,  but  in  this  respect  they  are  surpassed  by  the 
birds  of  South  America  and  Northern  India.  The  ^lea 
an  amall  aad  rare,  baft  hawks  and  oiwb  aie  numeruoaj 
nmnng  tho  latter  ia  a  romarknljlo  brown  specice,  the  cry 
of  wkicli  Lm  luamed  for  it  lliu  uduio  of  the  "  devil-bird." 
Tho  esculent  swift,  which  furnishes  in  its  edible  nest  tho 
celebrated  Chineee  dain^«  bnilda  in  cavea  in  Ceylon. 
0mm  of  TBriooB  apadea  are  anmeraoa,  aad  ia  the  wilder 
parts  pea  fowl  are  abundant  There  ore  also  to  be  men- 
tioned king  fleers,  sun-birds,  several  beautiful  fly-catchen 
and  anatchers,  the  golden  oriole,  parroqueta,  and  numerous 

fiigeons,  of  which  tiMra  are  at  least  a  doien  apeeiaa.  tUia  Cajr* 
on  jungle-fowl  (QtMm$  Lafayetti)  iidiatfaelfironiaolBdiaa 
apecica  Ceylon  is  singularly  rich  In  trading  and  water 
Mrds. — ibises,  storks,  egrets,  spooubills,  and  herons  being 
frequently  seen  on  Uio  wet  sands,  while  flamingoes  line 
the  -beaoh  ia  lou  fllaa»  and  on  the  deeper  w^ora  inlaod 
are  fonad  teal  and  a  eoaatleaa  ▼ariety  of  doda  aad  amaller 
fowl.  Of  tho  birds  familiar  to  European  sporlsmcu  there 
are  partridge,  quad,  and  stupe  in  abundance,  and  the  wood- 
cock has  boon  seen. 

BtptiU$. — Tbe  poisonous  snakes  of  QvyloA  are  not  nume- 
rous. Four  species  have  been  enumerate!!. — the  ticpolonga 
{Daboia  elrgaiu),  tho  coi  ra  lii  c  ija  llo  {Naja  tripudtant), 
the  canwilla  (TriffonocephcUu*  hypnaU),  and  the  Xrigano- 
cephalut  nfyremaryinatiu,  which  is  so  rare  that  it  has  no 
popular  name.  The  la-pca*  snake  in  Ceylon  is  the  "boo,"  or 
"anaconda"  of  Eastern  stury  {Python  retiadatuM);  it  is  from 
20  to  30  foot  in  length,  and  preys  on  hog  deer  and  other 
smaller  animals.  Crooodilea  ufeat  the  rivers  and  estuaries, 
and  the  large  frealh-water  reaemna  which  supply  the  riee> 
fields ;  there  are  two  spcclee  {C.  hi'porcatus  and  C.  fxilvs- 
trit).  Of  lisarda  the  most  uote-worthy  arc  the  iguana, 
aeveral  bloodsuckera,  the  chameleon,  and  the  familiar 
geckoea,  whidi  are  faiaiabad  with  pads  to  each  lo<^^ 
which  they  areeaahled  to aaoead  petpeadiealar  walla  aad 
adhere  to  glass  and  ceOin^ 

ItueeU. — ^Insects  exist  in  great  numbers.  The  leaf  and 
atick  laaaeta  are  of  great  vtastf  aad  beauty.  Ceylon  has 
f oor  apedee  of  tha  aaftJifln*  ranewaail  for  the  pradaoaoos 
iAgeaai^  of  ili  laiiB  j  tad  tta  «Uto  aati  or  taonili^  ^ 
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ravages  of  vrh'u-h  are  most  dentructivc,  aro  at  onco  ubiquitous 
and  inti.iiiiurublo  in  every  pUwe  where  tha  cUmato  is  not 
too  cUUj,  wr  tlie  soil  too  nodj  lor  thorn  to  oonotr^et  their 
dnme«l  amUingB.  Th^  nun  th^r  my  titreitgh  walls 
and  ttyon,  and  in  o  few  bour:^  dfitroy  every  vc^'otjlilo 
aubsUuoe  withio  iheir  reach.  Of  ail  tlw  ias&ct  pcaU  tUai 
beset  an  unsoasoncd  European  the  most  annoying  are  the 
mosqiiitooii  Ticka  are  also  %a  iotalotoblo  niiiaanoe  ;  they 
or*  ncml&a^  nuAnte,  ancl  botHMr  vnder  the  skiu.  In 
the  lower  ranges  of  the  Lill  tetulty  load  iktetm  an 
found  in  tormenting  profusion 

Ftshrx — Of  Iho  fisli  in  ordinary  uso  for  ike  ta>.>e  the 
finest  is  the  scir,  a  spcciea  of  ficambar  (Cjfbium  jfuUatunt). 
Ifaokorel,  dories,  carp,  wbitiogs,  mullet  (red  and  atripcd), 
•okOf  and  aaidioea  aro  abandaat.  Sharka  appear  on  all 
parts  of  tlia  eoaat,  and  tho  Iniga  aaw  ftih  (FriiHa  mUiquorum) 
infests  tho  eastern  coast  of  the  island,  where  it  attains  a 
length  of  from  12  to  15  feet.  Thcro  aro  also  sovcr.d 
fiihcH  remarkablo  for  the  brilliancy  of  theit  Col  urii.jr ,  e.^., 
the  lied  sea  porch  (llolocmtrum  rubrum),  of  tho  deepest 
scarlet,  and  tbo  great  fire  &sh  (ScorpetMa  miles),  of  a  brilliant 
nd.  Smm  mo  poiplfl^  oUwn  jaUov,  and  aunbm  with 
•eolaiof  alnatroui  graoDtre  callM  *'pBnDte''byt]iasatiTes; 
of  these  one  {-^jyants  Uar^! un-'.i')  is  called  the  "flower 
parrot,"  from  it.?  exquisite  colouring— -irregnlar  boods  of 
iilue,  cririnnn,  nnd  purple,  ^ccn,  yeUoV  IDd  fptff  CTQUOd 
by  perpendicular  stripen  o{  bbck. 

A«rl  t^ery. — Pearl  oysters  or?  found  in  tho  Tmbala- 
gam  bay,  near  Tiincooialee,  but  tho  groat  hanks  on  wblch 
tUcso  oystara  are  osnony  found  Us  nsar  Arippu,  off  the 
northern  part  of  the  west  coast  of  Ceylon,  at  a  distance  of 
from  1 G  to  20  miles  from  tho  shore.  They  extend  fur 
many  miles  north  and  south,  varying  considerably  in  their 
siM  and  prodoctiveaesa.  naturalist  was  recently 
empbyed  Iqr  tbo  QoTomment  for  fivo  yean  to  study  the 
habits  of  the  pearl  oysters,  but  no  information  of  any  value 
has  been  obtained.  It  is,  however,  generally  believed  that 
the  oyster  arrives  at  nia^uiiry  m  i;  ,  seventh  ycir,  that  the 
pearl  is  then  of  full  size  and  perfect  lustre,  and  tliat  if  tho 
oyster  be  not  then  secured  it  inll  thottlj  die,  and  tbe  pearl  be 
lost;  It  ja  osftoin  that  iron  aonw  vaoxdained  causa  tho 
oysters  ^Haappear  from  tteirlcBowa  hodi  for  years  togtther. 
Tlio  Dutch  no  fishery  ffotn  173?  to  174G,  nr^  -it  failed 
tiicm  oijaiu  far  127  yean  from  17C3  tij  170G. '  Tho  lishcry 
was  again  interrupted  bct\Tecn  1820  and  1828,  also  from 
1833  to  1854,  and  from  180 1  to  1873.  In  1797  and  1798 
the  Government  sold  the  privilege  of  fishing  the  oyster-beds 
for  £123,982  and  Xli2,7aO  rospsctiTslj.  Sinoo  that  time 
ths  fishory  has  bsoo  eondort^d  tiy  tho  GoTemnont  itself, 
which  sella  tho  oysters  iri  heaps  of  1000  as  they  aro 
landed  from  tho  boaLs,  Under  thu  system,  howovcr, 
receipts  liiwo  not  oxcended  £S7,000  in  any  year,  and  have 
falioa  as  low  as  £7200.  which  was  the  not  revenue  from  the 
C:ihcry  of  1874.  Thodabsry  immediately  preceding  (that  of 
1863}  yieUfld  a  not  mwwmu  of  X4^00a  The  small  oyster 
found  Tambalagam  b  tfio  Plaeuaa  phemta  ;  the  pearl- 
oyster  uf  tho  Arippu  banks  is  the  Jl/cfi-d./rttja  marjan'/l/cra. 

i/a.'wry. — The  island  of  Ceylon  was  known  to  tho  Greeks 
and  Romans  under  the  iiamo  of  I'aprr^mn-,  and  in  later  times 
Screndib,  Sirioduili  ttn<l  Ztiylaii  havo  bcun  employed  to 
designate  itbymitarsof  tbo  Western  and  Eastern  Worlds, 
Senodib  it  A  OOROptiQa  of  the  Sanskrit  Siuhaiadv^ 
Uko  most  OrioDtal  eouotrics,  Ceylon  possesses  a  gnat  naas 

of  antiquarian  records,  in  which  ihj  real  is  so  intimatety 
uud  largely  blended  with  tho  ideal  that  the  student  finds 
it  difficult  to  determine  tlio  respective  limits  of  history 
and  fable.  The  labours  of  Tumour  havo,  however,  helped 
to  dissipate  much  of  what  was  before  confused  and  con- 
tradictory, and  ia  bia  adaiuaUo  translation  of  tho  "Maha- 
wanso^  wo  majr  tneo  tiw  Im  enmnt  of  Sb^sm  Urtory. 


L  6  N 

Of  tbo  first  coIoaiffiUon  of  Ceylon  but  little  is  knowA. 
In  the  great  Bindn  opie,  tbo  Ramayana,  wc  have  the  foUo 
of  the  conquest  of  a  i>art  of  Ceyhm  by  tho  hero  Raioa  and 
bis  followem,  who,  as  tho  poem  tells.  Msi«^d  and  took  the 

ra])ilal  tif  its  kin^'  Kasvaiia.  N'o  perunnent  f>i  <  iipatiuii  of 
tho  cnuntry  to  d;  [ilace  at  this  tiino,  nor  uutil  liiu  ndvciit, 
in  643  B.C.,  of  Vijaya  an  Indian  prince,  who,  nrriviug  from 
the  mainbnd  with  a  small  band  of  foUoweca,  succeeded  in 
establishing  himself  as  sole  ruler  of  the  euuotiy.  To  this 
kiug  is  attributed  the  iotrodnctian  of  ca*l«  into  Coylon, 
an  institution  whieh,  alUioagb  far  loss  rigorously  observed 
than  on  tho  continent,  is  still  maintained. 

Under  him  and  his  successors  Ceylon  attained  a  degree 
of  civilization  scarcely  to  be  looked  for  in  that  rBBOte  SgO 
of  OriontaJ  despotism.  Tho  |^tjr  of  tbo  iol%iotii  and 
moral  oedo,  tbo  strict  ' adutoittratton  of  Jostiee,  and  tibo 
well-dcfinej  nnd  carefully  jirotected  rights  of  '!:r  l.inLr  and 
Lia  many  cLmca  of  subjects  excite  our  ndnuiatici.  m>i  \^f3 
than  our  astonishment.  It  is  inipu^oiblp,  however,  to 
foUow  the  subsequent  current  of  Sinhalese  history  through 
its  many  intricate  windinga  It  must  ioffleo  to  say  that 
the  dsseondaats  of  Vgaja  tbo  eooquonr  oontiouad  to 
hold  tho  reins  of  government  with  Tsried  ability  and 
unrq  i-.l  rnt-ccss.  Soino  of  them  were  disti-  guii!ied  fortheir 
leacuiiig,  tlieir  military  prowess,  their  benovclenco,  and  tlio 
length  of  their  reigns.  Others  lived  amidst  civU  dissensions 
and  foreign  invasions,  which  not  unfrequcntiy  cost  ihcni 
their  Uvea.  Tin  incursions  ol  tbo  Valabars  upon  their 
territoriea  wan  Mt  1ms  frequent  and  fatal  than  those 
of  tho  Dane*  In  Britain.  During  a  period  of  four  or 
fire  centuries,  these  marauders  continued  to  jiuur  tli -ir 
bands  of  armed  men  into  the  island ;  and  so  far  had  tho 
country  fallen  off  from  its  ancient  prosperity  cud  strength 
that  whon,  in  tho  year  1503«  tha  Portngueaa  advsntursr 
Almeida  huidad  at  Oolonbo,ho  found  tho  idond  di^ded 
into  asven  separata  kingdoms. 

TTie  first  settlement  of  the  Portuguese  was  elTet  ted  in 
151 7,  when  .Vlbergaria  succeeded  in  ubtainiu^  periiiiii-sion 
from  tho  king  of  Kutta,  whose  territories  closely  a4joincd 
Oolofflbo,  to  erect  a  small  factory  on  the  lattnr  spot  for 
purposes  of  trade.  Once  sstttbli^^ht^d,  the  no«r<«oa«i»  lovt 
no  opportunity  of  strengthening  their  position  and  extend* 
ing  their  intercourse  with  tho  natives.  FIudo  walls 
quickly  took  tho  place  of  palisades;  the  factoty  l.eeame  a 
fort ;  whilst  bristling  cannon  commanded  alike  thy 
approaciics  by  land  and  tbe  entrance  by  sea.  Alarmed  at 
these  unequivocal  signs  of  military  possession,  tho  Sin- 
halese kings  attempted  to  expel  th«tir  new  frieaib  fram  tho 
isbnd,  in  which  thoy  were  joined  by  tho  Sfoorish  and  other 
traders  oppo;^ed  to  tho  progrcsj  of  tho  ri)rtn;;uc-se.  But 
their  ctTurts  wore  too  late,  and  proved  iucO'ectual ;  and 
after  a  teries  of  uneciual  and  sanguinary  conflicts,  tho 
Europeans  found  themselves  in  secure  posscasioa  of  tbo 
west  coast  of  Ceylon. 

The  faaatiGBl  »al  and  remorseless  omelty  of  tho 
Portugueso  were  a  oonstnnt  sonrce  of  dissension  with 
the  natives;  and  when,  in  tho  year  1C02,  tho  Dutch, 
under  Admiral  S-ulberg,  landed  on  the  esut  coast  and 
sought  the  alLanco  of  tho  king  of  Kandy  in  the  interior 
of  the  island,  every  encooragement  Was  held  out  to  tbeia 
with  the  view  of  inducing  them  to  aid  in  expelling  tbe 
Poctoiuese.  Nothiog  seems  to  have  come  <A  this  un'.:! 
l638->9,  when  a  Datdi  expedition  attacked  ajid  r^^zcd  tho 
Portuguese  forts  on  tie  t;i.st  cciast.  In  the  following  year 
they  landed  at  Negombo,  withnut,  iuiwever,  establishing 
themselves  in  any  strong  post.  In  1644  Negombo  was 
captured  and  fortified  by  the  Dutch,  wliile  in  1636  thoy 
took  Colombo,  nnd  in  lG58they  drove  the  Porta guese  from 
Jaffna,  their  last  stronghold  in  Ceylon. 

Funuing  a  wiser  poliry  than  their  prcdscesson,  tkn 
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•t  trade  with  thabtnitr.  Moro  tr>lcrar:t  and  Ic^  ambitioua 
of  miliUry  renown  tlian  the  Portuguaae^  th«j  to  far 
•uoceeded  in  tlieir  object  aa  to  nate  llMir  CDmmew 
ba<wwD  tbia  iakuid  aiid  HoUand  •  loarod  of  grwl  proit. 
BEaaj  IMW  btiadiM  of  induitry  were  doTeloped.  raUie 
worka  were  aodertakcn  on  a  Lirge  scale,  and  education,  if 
not  univenally  placed  within  the  reach  o(  tb«  Inhabita&ti 
of  the  maritime  prorineei,  mt  tl  l«Ml  w«D  curad  for  en  a 
tNratd  phli  of  Qoremment  superTiaion. 

That  wliich  they  had  ao  much  improved  by  policy  they 
were,  however,  unable  to  defend  by  force  when  tha  Britiah 
taroad  their  arma  againat  them.  A  oantun^  and  a  lialf 
IimI  witnight  great  chaagea  in  tha  pbyalau  and  maDtal 
■tatna  of  the  Dutch  colonists.  The  territory  which  in 
1 658  they  had  alowly  gained  by  undaunted  and  obatinate 
bravery,  thaj  aa  njidllj  laal  m  17M  hf  imbadli^  aad 

Ika  flial  inlerooinaa  of  tiia  EbgBah  with  Oeyton  took 

place  as  far  back  aa  1 7G3,  when  an  embassy  •was  deapatchad 
from  Madras  to  the  king  of  Kandy,  without,  however, 
leading  to  any  result.  On  tha  nplna  between  Great 
Britaia  and  Holland  in  1795,  a  fona  waa  aant  againat  tha 
I>atah  poanarfaai  to  Ceylon,  where  the  oppoaition  offered 
waa  ao  slight  that  by  tho  following  year  the  whole 
of  thair  forts  were  in  the  hands  of  the  English  com- 


At  fliat  the  island  waa  plaoad  onder  tha  caie  of  tha 
India  Company,  bat  in  180S  the  whole  seaboard  of 
C«yloa  became,  by  the  treaty  of  Amiens,  a  posseaaioa  of 
tlio  Britiah  Crown.  Tha  oeatnl  tract  of  hilly  country, 
bodsad  in  bgr  impenetraUa  foNata  and  pndpitooa  moon* 
tain  ranges,  remained  in  possession  of  Wikrama  Sinha, 
tha  last  of  tha  Malabar  dynaaty  of  kinga,  who  ahowed  no 
signs  of  enoooiaciqg  wfimwiMiMtoi       Jdi  Smopaatt 

"*£teor?ifliafaoees  kd  in  IBM  to  m  invaabB  of  fto 

Kandyan  territory;  bat  sickneas,  deeertion,  and  fatigae 
proved  more  formidable  adversariea  to  the  Britiah  forcea 
than  the  troope  of  tha  Sinhahwa  monaioh,  and  poaoa  waa 
•ivaotaaUj  eooclnded  opoa  tanaa  by  no  maaai  anowable 
to  llh»  EngliaL  Tha  oemIIj  and  oppreaaton  of  Oa  king 
now  became  ao  intoknUo  to  his  aubjecta  that  disaffection 
apread  rapidly  amoDgat  them.  Ezecntioos  of  the  moat 
bonUda  laoda  were  perpetrated.  The  ntmoat  atratch  of 
iailed  to  rq>reaa  the  popolar  indignation ;  and 
bl  1810  fha  Britiah,  at  the  urgent  reqaeat  of  many  <tf  the 
Adigars  and  other  native  chiefs,  pruccedod  againat  the 
tyrant,  who  waa  o^tored  near  Kandy,  and  anhaeqnently 
owkd  Ua  da^a  in  aadk  Willi  Urn  aoded  a  kog  Una  of 
aovareigna,  whose  pedigrea  aajlw  tnoodthmiglk  vpwarda 
of  two  thonaand  years. 

By  a  convention  entered  into  with  the  Eandyan  chiefa 
OQ  tha  2d  of  Match  lttl5,  tha  antira  aovafai^Bi^  of  tha 
bland  paModhnto  tha  handa  of  tha  BritUi,  who  in  ntom 
naawteed  to  the  inhabitants  civil  and  religious  liberty. 
Tha  laligioa  of  Buddha  waa  declared  inviolable,  and  its 
lb|iti^  miniatera,  and  placea  of  worship  ware  to  ha  oiain- 
•afaiad  and  pcotaotadi  tha  kwa  of  tha  oouat^  van  to  be 
pNMrvad  and  admfaibtared  aoooadiof  to  artahnahad  ionna ; 

and  the  royal  dues  and  revenuea  wan  to  bO bvbd IB  baf ore 
for  the  support  of  Qovcmment. 

With  tha  exception  of  a  aeriotis  outbreak  in  aome  parte 
of  thatotodor  in  1817,  which  hatad  for  upwarda  of  a  year, 
and  of  two  Brinor  attOBBpta  at  rebellion  easily  put  down,  in 
I6i3  and  1848,  the  political  atmoBphero  of  Ceylon  has 
nauined  undisturbed  aince  the  denortation  of  tha  last 
kiDg  of  Kandy. 

/SgwMii.— TiMf  total  poydation  of  Oqj4oa»  la 


na  of  Ifanh  1B71>  bmb  aa  S,Mfi^6ai 
Ito  dblilbittM  Mooffdim  to  FtofiiMii  n  m  foOowa:— i 
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The   principal   towns  witli  these  populations  aro — 
Colombo  95,843,  QaUa  47,009,  and  Jaffna  34,864. 
Iho  distribution  aocoffding  to  aoo  b  as  foUowa : 

Sii)h»lc«i   1.870.W7 

Tuiiili   640,«M 

Arab  deaceatUflta   163,518 

MnUys    7,952 

Other  Aiiatic*,  K»flr»,  iio.    8,835 

Knmp'^&n  desecndsnt*  and  hslf castas...  14,181 
£aiopMjia    6,880 

Total..   3,40«,S«t 

Ommmmmt'-JCkfitn  h  a  Cnwa  oolcay,  ttet  i%  a  paaiaaba  at 
the  Biitbh  uowa  aedolrel  by  eooqtMrt  «i  OMtak  tta  aMia  af 
whkh  are  ailaitalatiaa  ty  * jev—er,  whaiawlrei  ibawaiataMiit 
fccaatta  Oww^  paawllrfea  Iwaaf  ibjawa  flabaHlaM 

•j  iia  Ill  lall  ■  \MmII  n    Aa  aareallre  cBOaaO 

seta  re  Ow  aaUaat  rf  tfa  aawiaai,  and  ataMrta  of  the  Qasaa'a 
advoeat^  the  tfuw  priaataal  aMaan  «f  lha  aelaay  (aaaMly,  tha 
oolooial  aiwitMy,  ttatereaam,  and  tha  aadtttrfnetat]^  and  tha 
gaaand  ta  wwiiiMawl  «f  tta  Ihnaa.  Tha  lnfalaWve  eeaao^  b 
addttloa  fo  the  aMosbm  «f  tha  aaaeatire,  teetadaa  tha  two 
ptfaalpal  civfl  «diMiO  of  tfta  waslen  aai  eialnl  praviaes^  the 
aanaMTifManli  the  •oOaetor  of  ecstoms,  and  six  naoAoial 
BamaM  aaadaatsd  by  tho  governor,  who  geaonUy  aeleota 
Am  b  nfNaret  tiie  pknttng  and  mercantile  oomooaity,  and 
three  tanfiaant  tho  aiahal«aw,  Tamo,  and  £ur«daa  iohaUtaati; 
tiio  flovaraor  pwaldas  and  has  a  eastingvota,  if  tha  aninbon  an 
oqntl,  in  addition  to  his  oirigisal  vote.  Tbero  an  ttlB  aino  official 
membera  and  dx  IBffliH*'  The  powen  of  the  governor  eonvtituto 
a  "paternal  dtipalha^'' OoetroUed  only  by  the  dlaUnt  authority 
of  tao  CkowB,  aa  euniawl  thioogh  tha  aeeretanr  of  state  for  tho 
coIodIml  Th»  flmetieDB  of  Us  oooacils  are  consoltative ;  the  adop. 
tion  or  reieetioe  of  thadr  reeoaunendations  reeta  exclusively  with 
himaelf.  The  ezeentive  eonnoil  is  the  body  by  whoae  advice  all 
Qovemmest  mrasttres  are  originally  framed  preparatory  to  their 
aabiniacioD  to  the  legialativa  conneU,  by  whom  they  are  finally 
^fmiTt*^  with  all  the  fonos  of  parliamentary  deb«t«  ;  (till  the 
panmoont  authority  of  tha  governor  can  overrule  their  dclibera- 
tiona,  and  their  laboora  may  bo  nullified  by  bis  withholding  bis 
ajMcnt,  which  is  neceaaary  to  give  aa  «nictmrut  the  force  of  law 
pending  its  allowacce  or  diaallowance  by  the  Crown.  Ail  legiala. 
live  enactmecta  must  b«  puVb.Hhed  in  llio  local  gaxette  for  three 
woeka  before  they  can  be  finally  adopted  by  the  Icgiilatnre.  A 
osrtain  portion  of  the  coir:  -J  fxpenditore  ia  coTtrni  hy  i<c:manfiit 
erdinaaoea,  which  provide  for  the  fixed  eetabliabmFiita  of  the  colony, 
the  ooatribntion  towards  tibe  military  defence  of  the  colony,  and 
tiis  payment  of  iaterest  and  sinking  fund  on  account  of  loana.  All 
other  czpendltnrs  has  to  be  oovmd  by  an  annual  vote  of  tiit 
legialative  oeunciL  The  adminlatration  ia  carried  on  bv  a  ciTil 
aerrice,  organiied  on  the  mcnifl  of  the  great"  imtitution  by  which 
our  Indian  empire  haa  been  formed.  It  ia  rotruited  by  memben 
•elected  by  coniirtitiun  fr<nn  a  liaiiu-d  number  of  candidatea  nomi. 
nated  by  the  aecrt-tary  of  »tttt«  and  thn  gorvTDor  of  Ceylon.  Tho 
•elected  candidatea  are  carefully  trainpcl  ia  the  ccloniaJ  office  a'. 
Whitehall  and  in  the  public  officea  in  Covlon,  and  are  also  rc<iuirtd 
to  peas  an  examinition  in  the  native  laninia^a  1>*-!ok  beinff  em- 
ployed in  any  reaponaible  office.  For  thia  highly-trained  body  the 
more  important  dril  appK>intmenta  in  Ceylon,  indodiag  many  of 
the  judicial  appointments,  are  reeerved.  The  old  lontios  sysUa 
of  ruing  by  soiiority  waa  aboUahed  by  the  order  of  the  earl  of 
Derby  tn  1846,  aad  merit  instead  of  seniority  ia  profeasedly  now 
the  haaia  of  promotion.  The  island  le  divided  into  eevea  taanaaa^ 
each  having  its  ehisf  sad  aasietaat  agenta,  who  eany  «■  OaaAfia 
of  the  proviaee  aadsr  the  dbaat  autheriqr  af  the 
The  egenia  ef  OawrenMait  am  Aa  aeb  amaa  of  m 
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it  ii  tluir  doty  to  itcerUlD  the  r«al  fettiiig*  of  tbo  poepk  ia  refer 
tasa  to  Aoy  OoTemment  meiuiire  Uio  cxpeils^ncy  of  which  m«y  be 
doubllui,  Hid  to  keep  Oncm  thorotigcljr  »rr(j^  uu  i.'.i  .l  v,  ij.  n  -i  imge 
is  tlis  Uw,  &Qd  &lao  to  briog  befofo  llt»  UoTcrnmcnl  tho  womU  of 
tlio  p«opIc,  (.nd  to  gbUia  wrlr  information  of  an;  diwffectioQ  O' 
(car  of  a  riaing  of  tba  MopU.  The;  han  ooniMiM&tlj  twt  d«Uc«t« 
HdiBpgrttakditHiwpiilbm  bmlaUoD  to  ow  aattn  «iMi  and 
Mkhn  fhtf  htwalw  to  vdUel,  thnra^^  tbalt  MbarllBiitH.  all 
tlia  nvanoa  not  derired  (nvn  caatoma  dutiaa,  to  aaa  tkat  tha  pabUo 
boildingt  and  hlghtrara  are  ktpt  in  proper  order,  and  DenetaUr  to 
•ee  to  tlui  mtKaxe  of  uie  prorinoa.  The  proTlscaa  are  mrided  uilo 
diatrieta  snderao  aaaiatant  a^nt,  and  the  dittrlcta  are  paRelled  out 
into  tmallpr  il[irt»!»cu  umier  natiro  chlcfi  and  lieadnen  of  rari<»i-! 
ra.nk«,  — c-a]lrJ  in  th"  K»ii  ; ,  lu  ;.  ur.try  llatemahatinayaa,  Korala?, 
and  Ar»chciiie«  :  'ha  maiiUnie  SinhaU-M  jirorineM  Madaliyia, 
Mltbaudimna,  nri  I  V  l  aixi  ;  In  thy  Taniil  prorinoea  Vaciiiyaa, 
t'daiy&rs,  aad  >  idana*.  The  iLasdyaa  {itovinooa  are  the  cestrai, 
Doriti  reittral,  and  p«rta  of  the  veatam  and  Burth-naatem ;  the 
taaiituna  or  kw-coontiy  BlahaJaat  ptoriMM  th*  aootltan  ud 
Mm  af  tin  wmtam  aad  ■octh-mnn  j  tin  Tamil  piovtaMw  an 
Qm  noftiMn  ud  mtttn. 

Juttie*.—th»  admlnistraUoo  of  JuaHo*  la  eondoetad  hf  t  SvprvBe 
Court,  canaiatinc  of  a  chief  Juatioe  and  two  n]]«M  Jadgw;  oj  di»- 
trlct  judoea,  pouoe  magiatntea,  hiticrj  of  the  |Maoa^  and  oomtnti- 
aionera  M  Conrta  of  Raqnaat.  Thi-rc  ars  a  Qutca'a  adrocata  and  a 
deputy  Qneen'a  ndTOoate  for  the  iaiaod.  Thctr  o3ic«n  rorreipoDd 
to  the  attorney-general  and  aoticitor-gvnentl  in  £nf;L\nd.  They  are. 
the  Uw  oOlcara  of  th»  Ooveronant,  and  arn  bound  to  give  thnir 
advico  oQ  atiy  ca»e  lubtnitted  for  their  cipiDion,  and  to  ,-\|i|"ir  !  i 
the  Crown  in  ali  civil  aaita.  The  t^uean'a  adTocste  alao  haa  to 
diieharge  the  dutiea  of  publie  proaecatac.  In  miwrTiae  the  proceed* 
ingt  of  the  Juttieea  of  the  peace,  and  to  eondnet  tbt  proaecution  in 
■U  MM  before  the  Sopreme  Coort  and  in  all  aeriooa  caaea  before 
tka  DittHet  Conrta.  The  Qneen'a  adrocata  ia  aaaiated  \>j  proriaoial 
dcpatiei,  who  are  the  legal  adviiera  of  the  agenti  of  Govcmiaant  in 
charge  of  tlie  prorlnce^ 

The  SDt>r«iae  Court  haa  orlMtial  erfmfnal  Joriadiction  iaall  ra ana 
It  usually  trica  only  caacs  onlinanly  puiiislini  with  mora  than  ooa 
yenr*!  Sntpriioaaieiit ;  ia  all  crlintnal  cum!*  it  him  the  aaslatancs  of 
a  jury.  It  goca  on  elrooit  twice  a  yoar  for  criminal  caaea.  It  haa 
ap^KiIlate  jurndietfoo,  civil  and  criminal,  over  all  th«  tubordinata 
cotirta  in  the  iiland,  and  ihv  powiM  to  iiauo  writi  of  maniliQiui  and 
liabMa  oorpua.  The  District  Conrta  have  criminai  ^tuiadicUon  in 
eaaea  ordinartl*  pnniahabto  by  twrira  mootha*  impnsonmeot  with 
«f  wltbeat  bara  toboor,  bf  a  ina  of  £100  or,  mora  atrlctly,  1000 
wnftm,  or  bf  WhthMh  «r>y  fanprisonmeiit  and  faa,  or  hjr  impriaon- 
naiit  ud  wiliw  wltUk  tto  apadfied  Uatlta.  Tbey  ba*a  original 
eiril  jariadlction  In  all  caaet,  Trhether  affcetleg  land  or  not,  in 
lu'iacy,  ia  taatamentaxy  and  matrimoaial  caa««,  and  in  adminUtcr- 
iiig  tba  ntatea  of  mmTj  and  intcstatca  They  have  long  ezerclaed 
tlio  cuiiibined  powcn  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  and  the  Conrta  of 
Law  which  have  bocn  only  rwently  coiiferreil  by  t)ui  Jadlcatore  Acta 
en  tho  Sujjreme  Court  orjndioatiins  in  England.  Tlio  IHitrict  Courta 
bare  no  jnry,  but  they  liHve  tba  powar,  which.  howcTcr,  ia  rarely 
eurcKcd.  (if  •.uminoiuiig  aa«««ora  to  tbrlr  aaaiatonce.  The  {nlice 
courta  hare  juriidiction  in  caaea  ordinarily  poaiabable  by  impruuu- 
Mitt  iritb  or  without  banl  labour  for  toraa  inontb%  hf  •  fine  of 
^  <r  W  mpeaa,  or  by  twentr  laahca,  or  by  lapriaonaeBt  aad  Bne, 
or  If  ianniMunaot  and  laaltea  within  tba  apecified  limtla.  Tbe 
Oraria  W  Raqaaata  have  joriadlction  in  civil  easM  where  the  matter 
!■  dlapDta  ia  not  of  greater  «mllw  than  £10.  Tbe  plcadlnci  In  all 
tha  aaorta  are  in  Engbah,  bat  the  nroooadlnga  are  oondueted  ia  tbe 
Unjpiaf^  of  the  diatrlct  &n1<>M  botn  partira  are  PnjlUli  Xbe  Cfi- 
Jcnf^,u  mtfrprctrd  and  rccurded  in  Knglinh. 

y'iiia^'  Tritrunah  —  In  aacicnt  timsa  all  patty diapatea  were aattltd 
by  tbe  vUUeo  eldeni,  who  formed  the  nllaga  oooneil  or  ^anaabiw^ 
\^htn  the  uLaud  f«U  under  £axopeaa  control  tbeaa  nativa  ouatomi 
were  nidrly  awept  away,  and  courta  wore  satahliahed  wbieb  were  to 
adminiitar  juatioe  eqajilly  to  all.  In  course  of  time  it  »aa  found 
lhat  tkaaa  eaurta  irara  in  rmlity  highly  opprraafva  to  tka  piafl% 
Wll»  al«  of  a  litirlottB  diapoaltton,  by  bringing  parttaa  and  VKllMMa 
away  firom  their  noinea  for  the  lactleaieDt  oi  every  petty  caae  and 
iavolviag  them  in  eoata  for  atampa  and  lagml  aaaiatance,  the  coata 
often  being  tenfold  tbe  value  of  the  matter  in  dispute.  It  waa  also 
found  that  tbe  ancient  cnstoma  by  which  each  aharebolder  ia  arable 
laod  vai  cupelled  to  tik?  h»  proper  ehare  in  the  oommon  work, 
mch  fenciiu',  rvp&iring  the  dima  cf  l^ie  rvxerTocra  for  irrigation, 
and  the  like,  had  gradually  fillen  into  disuse  undfr  BTlti«n  rola. 
Jt  w«a  cufjsei^Licully  determined  by  Sir  Hcrculca  K8bin»on,  tlx-n 
gorernor  of  C«ylon,  to  renve  the  aucient  ayetasm,  and  by  the 
"Village  Commonitiea  Ordinance,  1871,"  power  waagivia  to  every 
triUage  or  gronp  of  viliagea  to  frame  rales,  having  tba  tSoraa  «t  law. 
far  tEa  naaagement  of  village  aiTain,  and  to  form  villaga  tribnaak 
0B  tta  aaeiMit  model  for  tbe  acttlemaat  of  all  netty  caaea.  loeh  aa 
patty  aaaaolta  and  the Tika,  poniahahla  br  a  email  fine,  and  all  dvil 
•aaea  of  £2  and  ondw.  Tliaaa  tribanala  are  preaidad  over  by  a 
laliva  of  laok  and  otpaiiaooik  TIm  OKpoiiJwaat  tea  jmrad  «  aac- 


c'_35  beyond  thu  ex;<ccUtloD  of  its  origin j I  mlvn  i-  ^  Tba  fatM 
to  the  r«ople  in  Rcttmg  their  small  disputvi  Kttled  on  the  spot  ^ 
theu  L  :  ra  la  v,;ry  c^e.\t,  and  tba  revival  of  the  ancieat  ViUui 
custom  1  La  ieaiiing  to  the  geocr&l  rcstoraUon  of  the  villa^  lUM 
and  other  irrigatio*  mariu,  vhick  van  tapidty  Jalltai^  into  daaif 
fnun,tba  failnra  of  tlw  OoroPiBaBt  to  anfiirea  llw  auHst  ndaa  tu 
their  pKairvatlon. 

XdH*. — la  tba  maritima  prorincea  coded  to  Graat  Britain  by  the 
p«ace  of  Aml'tia  the  Roman- Dutch  law  prevails ;  in  the  Kandyan 
provinces  the  Kandyan  lav  is  adminiatered  nndrr  tba  convention 
of  1615.  The  Mibomctaiij  have  tlicir  o«-  Un-j  of  murrlne^  and 
•ucccuiou.  Tho  English  l»w  of  c /iiitncp,  '.rial  by  jury  in  th>i  ani:e 
•frioui  criminal  uuKrii,  and  thu  EsgliUl  .'.isic^tllo  li\w  hive  b>e«:n 
::;".rtxin:ed  liy  1<a»i  r:)^tmenta.  The  Roman  Dut  h  h*  applies 
where  CO  otiter  »y»trni  of  law  t^*ci»IJy  apptira.  C»*aa  frequently 
occtir  in  wbieb  it  is  a  nistter  of  t)ic  utmost  di!Ecalty  to  determine 
by  which  system  of  law  they  are  to  be  decided,  and  it  is  a  mattec 
(or  surprise  that  no  attaapt  baa  been  made  to  oadUtf  tilt  CojlOD 
laws,  or  at  least  to  ada|>t  to  tba  not  very  difTeraat  atlOOBialaiwsa  of 
Ceylon  tbe  admirable  civil  and  crinlaal  aodea,  and  tbe  .gnlatioaa 
of  procwlare.  wbiob  have  been  givao  to  ladia  by  tba  able  mm  who 
hava  Adtowad  Lotd  MMOilai  b  Ow  gnok  talk  of  imlatiM  (fa* 
admlBlslnitiaiiiifjiMHoa  la  India. 

Lan^agt. — The  language  of  nearly  70  per  c«nt.  of  tbo 
poptilation  ia  SinitalcM ;  the  remaining  30  per  cent, 
with  the  exception  of  about  6000  Europout  and  about 
14,000  of  European  deooeut,  the  langtMM  i»  Tamil 
Sinhaleoe  ia  an  Aryan  langtuge,  nearly  aUiad  to  Pali, 
which  is  the  Barred  language  of  Buddhism.  Tamil  ia 
a  Dravidiaa  language  apoken  by  thoae  of  Arab  descent 
and  bj  the  Tamila,  who  are  nativea  of  the  northern  and 
eaatera  province^  aa  woll  aa  tqr  Tamil  iiunignkoto 
from  Soothani  India.  A  eMTnpc  fom  «f  BwtngBaaa  b 
apoken  by  oon»  nativea  of  European  deacent  The 
Vaddaa,  a  amall  forest  tribe,  speak  a  diatinct  language,  and 
the  Rodiyaa,  an  outcii-i  ti:'  e,  poaseaa  a  large  vocabulary 
of  their  own.  Pali  is  one  of  the  Prakrita  of  anciuut  ladia, 
"  which  waa  apoken  in  the  aizth  century  before  Chriat,  and 
haa  bean  a  dead  lapgaaga  for  npwarda  of  two  thoaaand 
yeam*  It  waa  tlto  dfatM  of  UagMUtt,  or  Bontban  Boliar, 
and  waa  the  language  in  which  Hautania  Buddha  preached. 
"Originally  a  mcro  provinciul  dialect,  it  waa  raioed  by  the 
genius  of  tho  groat  reformer  to  the  dignity  of  a  classic 
language.  It  alatids  to  Sanakrit  in  the  rcktiuu  of  a 
younger  aiater ;  Pali  and  Sanakrit,  though  intimately  con^ 
nocted,  baiog  uidepandeDk  cotnptiona  of  tha  loot  Aiyaa 
apoodi  whidi  ia  tholr  eoninea  pirant.* 

Literature. — The  Sinbaluiuj  poi>ac&s  soveral  original 
jxjctas  of  eome  merit,  and  un  exlen.->ive  and.  most  intereat- 
liurica  of  native  chroniclei*,  but  their  most  v&Iuable 
literature  ia  written  in  Tali,  though  the  greater  portion 
of  it  haa  been  tranalated  into  Binhaleae,  and  ia  l^eat  known 
to  tbe  paopk  thnqgh  Uiaaa  Sinhalaaa  tnaalationa.  Tha 
Pali  litantnra  ia  of  gnat  axteat;  It  oenpirian — (1.)  Tbe 

Buddhiaf  Scriptures,  calltil  tho  Tn[<itata,  estimatid  in 
extent  at  eleven  times  that  of  our  own  Bible,  and  dating 
from  30'J  B.C.;  (2.)  The  commtularics  of  Buddhnghosha, 
which  ditto  from  the  5th  ceotiuy  A.t>.;  and  {3.)  Uiatorical, 
grammatical,  and  other  Work^  of  varioua  datea  from  tho 
2d  or  3d  ceatuiy  to  tlio  pnMot  di^,  vL  wfaidt  tiio  oioat 
important  are  tha  two  Uatonea  IHimmma  and  Makamtua, 
the  diacorcry  of  which  maile  the  name  of  George  Tumour 
illuatriuu.1,  for  in  them  wo  find  tho  only  authentic  sources 
for  the  Ltstory  of  India  previoua  to  tho  Christian  era. 
The  treaatiraa  of  the  Pali  iitvraturo  are  gradually  being 
opened  up  to  European  acholara ;  foremost  amongat  thoao 
who  bavo  ao«^  to  xaim'  Aii  acbolaiabip  to  •  acioneo 
ara  o  Ftanchinaii  and  •  Dim   fianoaf  liaa  left  twbind 

him  the  important  works — Introduction  d  I'JIiitoire  du 
Bovddhirm'  and  Le  Lotut  de  la  Bonn*  Lui;  and  FausbuU 
ia  now  editing  the  text  of  the  entire  Jataka,  or  Uutory  of 
t/u  Btrtht  of  Bvddha.  This  work  ia  being  traaalatod  iigr 
an  Englishman,  Profeaaor  Childcra,  whoee  vahiobb  (" 
aiy  itaii  iniMnio  boos  to  tbe  Fiali  atudaou 
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Hlndoa   4«5,94*     [     ChrtntUm  540,042 

Of  the  Christiann,  about  18fi,000  are  Roman  Catholic*, 
and  54,000  aro  ProtMtanta  of  various  denominations  ;  and 
it  in  estimated  that  about  150,000  of  them  are  Sinhalese, 
72,000  Tanill*  iad  18,000  Eturopeun  and  Eumians. 
Tb*  MttoBMlaM  are  tha  daaoendrata  of  Amba  (locally 
tttnuA  Ifoonnen)  and  tha  Malajn.  Tha  TamOa,  both 
the  inhabitants  of  the  island  and  the  immigrania  from 
IndiiL,  arc  HinduA,  with  the  exception  of  the  72,000 
Christians.  The  Sinhalcac,  numbering  70  per  cent,  of  tho 
whole  pqpolatioD,  an,  with  the  exception  of  1 50,000 
Chriatiaaa»  BoddUilL  Ceylon  may  properly  be  called 
m  BoddhMt  conntay,  and  it  is  here  that  BniMfckm  ia  found 
iifanort  in  ita  pnitina  parity.  Ceylon  waa  eonmied  to 
Buddhism  abont  300  years  b.c.  by  the  ^rral  Augostine  of 
Buddhism,  Mahinda,  son  of  the  Indian  lung  Dbanunaaoka ; 
and  tho  extensive  rains  thronghoat  Ceylon,  eepecially  in 
tha  aaciant  citiai  of  Annndbapon  and  foloaoarawa,  bear 
mlvaim  to  tbo  Mcrifiaia  wUob  Uqgi  ond  paopila  joiiMd  in 
fuakini;  to  create  lasting  monnments  of  their  faith. 
fTnder  European  nde  royal  rapport  ia  no  longer  given  to 
it,  but  it>;  pure  and  simple  doetriiiM  o  in  the  hearta  of 
the  people,  and  are  the  noblest  monument  to  the  memory 
of  its  foander  Oautama  Bnddha.  The  taking  of  tha 
nwaoett  life  ia  atricUy  forbidden,  and  falsehood,  IntMii- 
MfiBKN^  diahonaety,  anger,  pride,  and  eovatooHMH  «io 
MQoonced  as  incompatible  with  Buddhism,  which  eigoina 
the  practice  of  chastity,  gratitude,  contentment,  modera- 
tion, forgivenesa  of  injuries,  patience,  end  cheerfulness. 
TbA  Buddhist  priests  are  sworn  to  celibacy,  and  are  regu- 
larly ordained.  They  are  required  to  meet  at  oonvenient 
plaoes  every  fourtaen  days  for  mutual  nnnfimifcm.  Tha 
tfoddhist  Templet  in  tho  KmUjtn  eooatry  po—  viht> 
able  lands,  the  greater  portion  of  which  is  held  by  here- 
ditary tenants  on  the  tenure  of  service.  Theee  lands  vrcro 
given  cut  with  much  caro  to  pr  nndL:  for  all  that  waa 
neceuary  to  maintain  the  temple  and  its  connected 
monastery.  Some  teoaoto  had  to  do  the  blacknmiths' 
WQck,  otiUn  tbo  comoton^,  wliila  another  «et  of  teoants 
huA  to  oohiTiito  Ab  ailcl  f  mimI  for  supplying  the  mon- 
astery; othem  again  had  to  attend  at  the  festivals,  and 
prepare  decorations,  and  carry  lamp*  and  banners.  In 
c  iL.ne  ijf  time  difBculties  arose;  lIji:  }!n(;li.4i;  cuurts  were 
averse  to  a  system  under  which  the  rent  of  lands  was  paid 
bykenditary  service,  and  a  commission  was  issued  by  the 
gorenior,  Sir  fianoloa  AdUoioii,  to  daal  «itk  tho  whole 
qiiestiffli,  to  Mm  tfM  wrrioea  and  to  ondilo  Oa  laaastn 
to  commute  these  for  a  mospy  ]"iftyment.  The  result  of 
the  inquiry  was  to  show  that  tag  serFicea,  except  in  a 
ft  w  hj  t,tnce«,  were  not  onerous,  and  that  almost  without 
an  exception  the  tenants  were  willing  to  ooutinue  thn 
system.  The  Ooverament  maintains  an  eocleeiastical  eetab- 
Uahmant  wrwaitting.  /irr  tho  Chwch  of  En^and,  of  a  bishop, 
whoaa  aaa  it  Ootombo,  to  arcMeaoon,  four  principal  chap- 
lains, and  several  junior  chaplains  :  and,  for  the  Church  of 
.Scotland,  of  four  principal  chaplains.  Tho  total  cost  of 
t!;iM  ( Ht  iblishment  is  about  XI  4,000  a  year.  Various 
missionary  bodies  have  established  themselves  in  CeyJon. 

Caste. — Caste  exists  among  the  Sinhalese  as  a  conven- 
tiooal  and  aodal,  not  aa  a  aaaiad  iHtitatka.  All  eastes, 
iMRPivar  law,  ara  aligiUa  to  die  ynmAeoif  «Uck  ocun- 
aatBds  the  homage  of  the  higfaeat    Buddha  teodaattat — 

"  A  msa  doss  not  become  lew  eute  hf  tiirtt^ 
Nor  by  birth  ri  •    i  r  -  become  high  cute} 
Hif|h  cute  U  th«  resnlt  of  high  aetion*^ 
And  by  t.:-_ica»  doseaaaa<Hfai>WmitftotMl» 
that  U  low." 
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Neveithele^,  caste  waa  tolerated  under  the  Sinlialese 
kings  as  a  soci.al  institution,  and  in  the  account  given  in 
the  MaJtavansa  of  the  planting  of  the  great  Bo  tree,  it 
is  said  that  "  the  sovereign,  tbe  lord  of  chariots,  du«ct«d 
that  it  shoald  bo  Ufted  by  the  four  high  caste  tribes  and 
Igr  o^lht  panou  of  oaeh  of  tha  o(h«r  caatea.*  Tha  higliaet 
eaato  anoog  tho  8liilialaw  is  ilio  goi-raaM,  or  tillon  of 
the  soil ;  there  are,  besides,  fishers,  smiths,  washers,  baggage- 
carriers,  weavem,  potters,  scavengers,  and  many  others^ 
Evcrj'  Imdc  i?  a  caste.  The  castes  do  not  intermarry,  and 
ucit  W  wciUUi  nor  European  influence  has  had  any  effect 
in  breaking  down  caste  distinctions.  At  present  tbo 
woolthieit  nativo.of  Oegrlon  i»  a  fishar  by  casta,  bat  taia 
malih  eauwt  gain  bin  admittaBM  to  tbo  booaea  ef  tha 
native  aristocracy,  who  are  nil  of  necessity  of  the  highest 
ca'^tc     The  Tamils  have  the  same  caste  distinctions  as 

their  fellows  on  tho  naiplawd.  Tba  liaboaMtaaa  bsvo  ao 

caste  "distinctions. 

£ducaiion.— Tho  Ceylon  Government  maintains  a.Iargo 
munbor  of  poUie  acfaool^  ehioflyof  tbo  viQaga  olaa  j  and 
tluKO  an dmmghovttbo  idaad  awant  adioob  oador  Ao 

management  of  the  Roman  Cathol^-s  and  other  missionary 
bodies,  which  receive  largo  grants  from  Government  in  tho 
form  of  payments  for  results  in  subjects  of  secular  instruc- 
tion. Tlie  education  depaitment  is  under  a  Director  o( 
Public  Instruction.  The  foUowiag  ia  an  obitnot  of  tho 
adiool  retoraa  for  1874 » — 


Miaiber  of  Sebolen. 

tctuL 

2S5  PiiUle  School^  

^  lU;.-:iin«iitalMoelib-" 

SS2  FiM  8eliool%  

sasMntolchosl^   

10,376 
Ml 
83.664 
fi,6«8 

1.S4S 

n 

10,825 
1,300 

n.riB 

838 
44.370 

«.«•» 

The  annual  expenditure  by  the  Oovemmont  on  education 
is  upwards  of  X30,000 ;  of  wbieh  froiDX17,000  to  £18,000 
is  expended  on  general  adminirtwtloiii  aad  aalariea  of  masters 
of  public  schools,  and  X13»000  Ott  pMt»  Jd  aid  and  oihar 

oontingenc  charges. 

Crimf. —  The  criminal  stati.sties  for  the  year  1874 
give  the  following  tigures,  having  reference  to  a  popula- 
tion of  upwarda  of  2,400,000,  The  justices  of  the  peace 
nado  10«171  pnUniaary  inqidiiaiL  of  which  2750  related 
to  oflbttoaa  agauu^tba  pMaon,'S469  to  cattle  ataaliag,  87M 
to  offences  against  property,  and  136S  to  otbar  oAnoto; 
1807  persons  were  committed  for  trial  in  the  superior  eoarts, 
of  whom  528  were  sent  up  for  ofToir'";  a.-uii  .t  tlio  person. 
652  for  cattle  stealing,  452  for  oiieui  ci  a>-iiust  property, 
and  270  for  other  offencea.  There  were  11,794  summary 
ooavietiona  in  tho  magistiataa'  oonrti^  of  wbieh  S66b  wen 
for  aaaanlta,  fte.;  178  naliddaa  fqfnriaa;  1678  olbar 
offencea  sgainst  property ;  6779  offeDcea  apinst  RoTonao 
AcU,  Highway  Acts,  Health  Acts,  and  the  like  ;  437  under 
Masters  and  Servants  AcU;  and  1154  other  offences. 
A  oompariMn  of  the  statistics  for  1872,  1873»  and  1874 
Am  %  slight  increase,  under  almoit  00017  Iwad  in  1874» 
aa  flonpond  with  tho  two  proffioaa  jaMO. 

DuMUM.— >Ceyloa  fi  tepntod  to  bo  mora  baoUhj  than 
meet  part*  of  the  adjoining  continent  of  India.  It  is  doubt- 
ful, however,  how  far  this  ia  true.  It  is  a  point  which  it 
is  difficult  to  l.ritig  to  the  test  of  statiistica.  Exi  urienco 
proves  that  with  oidinary  care  Europeans  may  pass  many 
years  in  the  island  as  free  from  disMse  as  in  any  part  of 
Enzoiio^  bat  a  leogthoiiad  coiidfliioo  almost  invariably 
fodueea  a  rednead  Tigoar  In  tho  wbola  miuenlar  apparatoL 
Thci  Ji?r"v''"i  to  which  Europeans  aro  most  Mil  jr  t  are 
I  dysentery  and  hepatic  attacks.    The  retuios  from  thO 
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rallvo  boepitals  for  T674  ihow  tliat  chroaio  djwentcry,  ' 
diartlic&a,  anasarca,  and  ostbonia  aro  the  tnmt  fatal.  In 
the  princifwl  hospital  in  Ceylon,  namely,  tho  Maradana 
hoipital,  near  Colombo,  out  of  292  deaths  34  vera  from 
chronic  dysentery,  99  from  diorrhoeft,  33  from  anasarca, 
ftnd  18  inn  Mthwnia;  ia  the  Kandj  homiulp  out «{  304 
d«adi^'  14  WW*  ffom  «i»miie  djimitviy,  99  fraiB  dnirboea, 
94  from  anrisarca,  and  4?  from  aathprii  ;  in  tho  Galle 
linspital,  out  of  89  deatlu,  4  were  from  chrome  dysentery, 
14  from  diankm,  11  from  MianNa.  and  I  Iimb 
debility. 

J{oad».-^Th»  pttUqr  of  tlw  Sinhalese  rokn  of  the 
intarior  ms  to  mlvdA  itniigm  inni  dM  kill  couBtry. 
War  to  the  Btitfah  oeen|ntioii  of  tho  KaBdyan  ttrritory 

in  1815,  tho  I  rjly  means  of  access  from  ono  dLstrict  to 
another  was  bj  fi>gtpaths  through  the  foreaLa.  The 
BortOgaeae  do  not  appear  to  have  attempted  to  open  up 
dw  WttBtry  below  the  bills,  aiid  tha  Dutch  confined  theai> 
■aim  to  tha  improvement  of  tha  Inltad  watar«oiiiaiina> 
cations.  Tha  British  Qovemment  saw  from  the  first  the 
necessity  of  making  roads  into  the  interior  for  military 
purpoaes,  and,  more  recently,  for  dovolo[ting  the  resooroea 
of  the  conatiy.  Tho  credit  of  opening  up  tho  mintry  is 
doe  mainly  to  the  goToraor,  Sir  Edward  Barnes,  by  whose 
diiwtwn  tho  jnait  milituT  load  from  Colombo  to  Kaadjr 
m»wmi».  (Aidoally  all  ihatitnftuyalatiaiiM  van  eoo* 
nected  by  brond  tra.-ks,  Trhich  by  degrees  were  bridged  and 
converted  into  guud  oarriage  rLvilg.  The  goTcmors  Sir 
Henry  Ward  and  Sir  Ilercul^  jiul  iTison  recognized  tho 
importance  of  giving  the  coffee  planters  every  assistance 
in  opening  op  tite  country,  and  the  result  of  tlieir  policy 
ia  that  tiM  vhola  of  tho  hiU  «oanti7  ia  now  iatanectad 
hjr  ft  vaat  utunhar  of  aplandld  teada,  mada  at  a  eoat  of 
iip^r,r-l3  of  X2000  per  mile.  In  18i8  an  ordiftincu 
v^aa  piissed  to  levy  from  every  sdult  male  in  tho  colony 
(oxcopt  Buddhist  priests  and  British  soldiers)  mx  days' 
labour  on  the  roads,  or  an  equivalent  in  money.  The  labour 
and  money  obtained  bj  thia  wise  measure  bare  enabled 
tha  hiaal  anthoritiea  to  connect  the  Oorernment  highways 
by  minor  foadi,  which  bring  every  village  of  importance 
into  communication  with  the  principal  towns.  Tho 
expenditure  in  1874  out  of  the  revenues  of  the  colony  on 
roads,  streets,  bridgea,  and  canals  was,  in  round  numbers, 
XI  76.000,  of  which  aam  XI  19,000  was  expeoded  ia  tha 
ordinary  maintanama  of  aniatiiig  niods.  Tha  azpaodttara 
by  the  local  anthoiitiaa  tuder  the  rood  ordinance  amounted 
in  the  same  year  to  169,000,  and  by  the  municipalities  of 
Colombo,  Kandy.  and  Gallo  to  i:23,00O. 

JRailipayt. — Afltir  repeated  vain  attempts  by  succes-iive 
governors  to  connect  Colombo  with  the  interior  by  railways, 
tUr  Chariaa  UacOarthr  aucoaaafoUj  sat  on  foot  tha  mesent 
nOwfty  of  T5  nSti  u  langth  mm  Ookmbo  to  Kandy, 
which  is  probably  tho  most  prm;pemt]!i  in  tha  world.  It 
was  constructed  at  a  cost  of  £1,738,483.  Thu  gross  receipts 
in  1873  were  £220,000,  and  tho  working  cxpensca  £89,000, 
or  about  38  per  cent  of  the  gross  eoroiags.  A  branch  rail- 
way from  Peradeniya  (four  miles  from  Kandy)  to  Xavab' 
pit^  17  milaa  ia  lan|tlL  haa  Juat  baaa  completed,  and  a 
lioa  tnm  Ootombo  to  Iforatam,  11  milaa  in  langtb,  has 
been  rommoncod  ;  tho  latter  lino  will  probably  be  extended 
to  Kalutnra,  distant  26  miles  from  Colombo.  Tho  line  from 
Culombo  to  Kandy  is  rem'ukul  ]ij  fur  <  tji-auty,  and  for 
tho  engineering  skill  Kbown  in  its  construction.  The 
ruling  gradient  for  tho  first  50  miles  is  I  in  100;  the 
lioa  than  riaas  for  13  milaa  with  ^fcadiaat  ti  l  ia  45 
throvglicrat  and  «nma  of  10  ehdoa  ndJoa.  to  tha  Pera- 
deniya station,  which  ia  15f52  feet  nWe  the  sea-level. 
The  Navalapitiya  railway  st-itiDn  is  19i3  feet  above  the 
aaa-levoL 

Afriaiihm.—Th9  Sinhaloae  are  mora  attached  to  tha 
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'  pursuit  of  a;^!cuUure  than  any  ollicr  occupation,  and 
Al'.jjijjj-h  thcLT  implements  are  of  the  rudest  kind,  and 
their  pr;  :LS.r:j  the  most  simple,  they  succeed  in  obtain- 
ing Bucccsaive  crops  of  grain  of  good  quality  wherever  they 
can  aecure  sufficient  water.  The  chief  culture  in  every 
part  of  tho  iakad  ia  that  of  rioa^  tha  at^ila  food  of  oU  tho 
nativB  noso  f  b  C^loa 

Jiice. — In  a  few  places,  where  the  rain-fall  is  abundant, 
rice  cultivation  is  allowed  to  de[icndon  the  DAtursd  supply 
of  water,  but  in  most  parts  the  cultivation  is  not  attempted 
unlcsa  there  ia  secured  beforehand  a  certain  and  sufficient 
aapiplj,  hj  means  of  canals  or  reservoirs.  In  the  hill 
country  every  Tollay  and  open  plain  capable  of  tiUaga  ia 
made  to  yield  its  crops  of  grain,  and  the  steep  sidea  of 
the  hills  are  cut  into  terraces,  on  which  are  seen  waving 
patches  of  green  rice  watered  by  mountAta  streams,  which 
are  conducted  by  means  of  channels  ingeniously  carried 
rouadtha  sparaof  tha  hilla  and  akmg  tlia  faca  of  aoclintiaa, 
by  earthen  water  eoaraca  aad  hanhoo  aqoedveta,  ao  aa  t» 
fertilixa  the  fields  below.  These  works  bear  witness  to 
the  patience,  industry,  and  skill  of  the  Kondyan  villsgers. 
In  the  low  country  to  tho  north  and  east  and  north-west 
of  the  bilk,  irrigation  works  of  a  more  expensive  kind 
are  necessary. 

Jrrijfatitik — ^Iha  nativa  rdan  eovand  tha  whole  faoa  of 
tiweonntiyiHdi  anatwork  of  irrigalioai  leaarroin,  by  ^rliidi 

Ceylon  was  enable^  in  ancient  times  to  be  tho  great  prnnriry 
of  Southern' Asia.  Wars,  and  the  want  of  a  strong  ^aai  to 
guide  the  agriculture  of  tho  country,  have  led  to  the  decay  of 
the»e  ancient  works,  and  large  tracts  of  l&nd,  which  were 
formerly  highly  productive,  have  become  swampy  wastes  or 
dnaa  focoata.  Tha  ramaina  of  aomo  of  the  larger  itriOf 
tioo  worin  ara  amoagat  tha  most  interesting  of  tha 
memorials  of  Ceylon's  former  greatness.  Some  of  tho 
artificial  lakes  were  of  great  size.  Mincriya,  fornicd  by 
damming  acro.sg  the  valleys  between  the  low  hillu  which 
surround  it  with  an  embankment  60  feet  wide  at  the  top, 
is  at  this  day  twenty  miles  in  circumference.  Another 
with  an  ambaolmiaat  aaranl  Biilea  in  laagth,  tha  Kak- 
wewa,  waa  formed  by  dammiDg  back  tha  watara  of  tha 
Kalaoya,  but  they  have  forced  their  way  through  the  em- 
bankment, and  in  tho  ancient  bed  of  the  lake,  or  tank,  are 
now  many  small  villages.  In  connection  with  these  large 
tanks  were  numerous  canals  and  channels  for  anppljiqg 
smaller  tanks,  or  for  irrigating  larga  trad*  of  fiatda, 
Throaghout  the  district  of  Nuwarakalawiya  ovaty  vjUan 
has  its  tank.  Tho  embankments  hava  bam  formed  with 
great  skill,  and  advantage  has  been  taken  to  the  utmost 
of  tho  slightest  fall  in  the  land ;  but  they  in  common  with 
the  larger  works  had  been  allowed  to  fall  into  decay,  aad 
were  Mog  brought  to  destruction  by  the  aiil  piaeties 
of  catting  tham  avary  year  to  irrigate  the  fidda.  Th6 
work  of  restoring  these  embankments  has  at  lf»t  been 
undertaken  by  the  Government  Proper  slnict'j)  will 
gradually  be  «up]>lied  to  all  the  village  tanks,  and  tho  em« 
bankments  wiU  be  raised  and  strengthened  by  the  united 
labour  of  the  viUagers  in  proportion  tO  their  ahaiaa  in  tlM 
fields  uodar  tha^msaftava  system. 

Jhy  Grai$u.Svnnl  dry  grains  (ao  caHed  aa  ^tdii- 
gnishod  from  rice,  which  is  gnnvn  in  wnter)  nro  grown  in 
Ceylon.  These  are  chiefly  koUu,  millet,  kurakkan,  gingele, 
and  pulse  of  various  kinds. 

Toiocco.— Tobacco  is  extensively  cultivated  in  vaiiooa 
parts  of  the  iaUnd,  and  the  growth  of  particular  placaiv 
such  as  Dnmbttft  and  Urt,  is  much  prized  for  local  con- 
sum  ption.  Tha  tobaeeo  t>f  export  is  grown  in  the  penin- 
sula of  JafTna,  where  tho  mjah  of  Travancore  has  ao 
agent  who  pnrchaaea  for  him  direct  from  the  growers.  Tlio 
exports  of  this  article  in  1850  were  22,176  cwts.,  valupd 
at  X20.C98,  and  in  1873. 3G,C76  owta.»  vahwd  at  X99U7i» 
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Cttuumon. — C«jIon  has  been  celahratod  aiocA  iho  middlo 
af  tbs  Utb  oaotoiy  for  ita  cinntmoD,  and  daring  the 
patiod  of  thft  DolA  ownpatioa  this  spies  waa  tha  principal 
•rlielo  of  oomaaana;  vodar  thair  rale  and  up  to  1832  its 
OTtltiTatioa  waa  a  Goranunrat  monopoly.  With  the  aboli- 
tioa  of  tha  monopcJy  the  quantity  exported  iDcroased,  but 
Um  Talna  danlin*d,  Eoropeaa  oonitunan  oocteated  them- 
mIvh  Willi  tha  cheaper  ao4  MMMT  flurfa,  and  the  Oqrlon 
prodacen  then  peeled  the  coaraer  and  less  Taloable  shoots  6t 
cinnamou  to  compete  with  the  cassia,  till  the  avenge  price 
in  London,  which  waa  6s.  Id.  per  lb  in  1841,  was  reduced 
la  1807  to  la.  6d.  per  Ihi  Cassia  during  thk  parted  TSried 
faoB  1&  l|d.  to  OJa.  par  ft.  Tha  enstoma  Ntom  gh«  <lw 
exports  for  1850  at  664,857  t>,  Takod  at  X64,10^  and  for 
1873  at  1,160,754  fit,  Talu-jd  at  only  X58,037. 

Cf^ffti. — The  most  important  cultivation  is  thai  of  coffee, 
m  teacb  of  iadoitij  whiob  dooa  tho  vaar  1841  haa 
MRUDaaftposmoB  oi  gnM  anci  faMiiwiMnigpwiiiitiwiiiflfc 
Coffee  waa  an  article  of  growth  and  export  from  Ceylon  so 
far  back  as  the  time  of  the  Portugueae,  but  like  the 
ciiuiamon  it  grew  wild  withOQl  Wy  attempt  al  coltiTation. 
PMdiM  «f  it  ware  to  ba  aaw  around  tba  fLaaAgwm.  villafaa 
fa  wild  humrianee;  and  tin  berry,  gatliarad  Mora  it  waa 
ripe,  and  imperfectly  cured,  seldom  possessed  much  flavour, 
sod  vaa  lightly  esteemed  as  an  article  of  European  com- 
IIIMC&  CMTea  cultivation  on  the  West  Indian  plan  was 
firat  eommeneed  in  1824  by  Bir  E.  Baraee,  then  gove^  I 
nor  of  Ceylon,  who  hoped  by  his  example  to  introduce 
coffee- planting  by  Europeans  iiito  tLo  island.  Until  1834, 
bowaver,  public  attaatioa  doea  not  seem  to'  have  been 
MNpiadwUlilkoailifaok;  Vattethat  year  tha  fdUng  off 
la  tiie  supplies  frum  other  quarters  brought  capitalists  into 
Aa  field;  and  when  in  1836  tbo  home  duty  on  East  India 
coffee  waa  reduced  to  6d.  per  Ib^  a  great  impulse  waa  given 
lo  cofba  planting  ia  Onrloa.  Daiia|  tbat  aad  tba 
folkrwiBg  y«ar  uovl  TOGO  aena  «f  mnal  kad  wan 
purcb^iBod  for  this  object;  and  when  at  the  end  of  a  few 
years  it  became  matter  of  notoriety  that  the  soil  and  climate 
of  Ceylon  were  capable  of  yielding  a  coffee  equal  in  value 
to  moat  ldod%  the  infloz  -of  capital  from  Eogland  for 
ioTaataMal  la  thb  acw  bmadi  of  Oeyloo  indoatry  became 
▼ary  great 

Tlia  eoouaaraial  criaia  of  1847  gava  a  check  to  coffee- 
f*— **1f  ia  tta  Mnd^  and  eauaed  tta  abandonment  of 
aavcral  estatea.  But  enforced  economy  induced  more 
careful  cultivation,  and  the  coffee  enterprise  soon  recovered. 
There  are  now  1,215  coffee  plantationi  of  which  800  are 
owned  Iqr  fauUvidoal  {copcietoi%  S60  at  wbom  reaida'  oa 
tiMr  owB  aolrtBi^  wd  400  aora  are  mtdaal  ia  Aa 
ialand.  Tbo  area  ia  estimated  at  250,000  acres,  of  which 
195,000  are  in  bearing.  The  exports  from  these  planta- 
tioaa  for  tha  ooAo  laaaoa  «ding  10th  Oct.  1874  were 
850^000  ewtn,  ^ving  mi  vmtffi  jisld  tnm.  old  aad  new 
aaialai  togolbar  of  a  lltda  over  4  cwta  pcracia,  BMalM 
from  5  to  10  years  old  probably  yield  about  fotir  and 
half  cwts.  per  acre,  and  older  estates  about  three  and  a 
half  cwta.  par  acre.  The  price  for  plantotfm  coffee  in  the 
Loadoa  narkata  in  1846  waa  74a  par  owl;  it  has 
flaetnatad  ccnaiderably,  and  want  down  to  50s.  in  1861, 
but  it  did  not 'rise  much  above  the  price  of  1845  till 
1872,  when  it  steadily  rose  till  it  reached  139s.  on  Feb.  7th, 
1871.  Land  aoitabla  for  ccflba  ii  parchaaed  from  the 
Chnrernmont  in  forest  It  was  formerly  sold  in  lar^ 
blocks  at  an  upset  price  of  6s,  an  acre ;  it  is  now  sold  m 
convenient  blocks  of  200  acres  or  leaa  at  an  ur  jrioe 
id  XI  an  aera ;  no  land,  liowafcc;  wliieh  ia  really  well 
lailad  fat  ooflha  caa  Iw  oblBfaod  atkoa  fhan  J8  orilO  an 
acre,  and  in  1873  a  lot  of  306  acres  of  forest  land  sold  for 
X18  per  aoOt    Including  the  lands  sold  in  small  lota  to 

MllM^  Ik*  ChnMMMnt  9mM        1888  lo  18M 
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367,373  acres,  and  bctWNB  1844  and  1874  693,886  aeresj 
the  average  price  par  aera  has  risen  from  10a.  8d  to 
X2,  12a  4d  per  aera  Tba  exports  of  eo0Be  in  1860 
were  278,473  ewta.,  vahied  at  JC609,SAI^  and  in  1873, 
951,691  ewta.,  valued  at  £4,220,760. 

Tea. — The  cultivation  of  tea  has  recently  been  intro- 
dnoed.  A  small  quantity  of  oura  good  tea  ia  produced 
annnally,  aad  flnda  a  ready  nancafe  ia  tiM  Idaad.  It  baa 
not  yet  become  an  article  of  export.  ' 

CinchoHO. — Cinciiona  was  introduced  into  the  hill- 
districts  of  Ceylon  and  India  from  South  America  in  1860. 
It  waa  bronght  direct  froai  tiio  fofcat^  whrn  it  maintained 
an  ineeaMat  atragj^  with  other  traea  far  aadataaca.  AHar 
patient  and  intelligent  experiment  its  cultivation  has  been 
assured,  and  the  object  of  ita  introduction  secured.  There 
is  now  provided  an  abundant  aupply  of  the  berk  at  a 
Btica  which  will  secure  to  tha  popdatioB  at  lam  tha 
falnaUo  fabrifuge  yielded  by  tha  dkdoidi  of  aiacbiBa. 

Sugar. — The  cultivation  of  sugar  waa  coounanced  in 
1836  near  Kandy,  and  aubsequently  in  oavaml  other 
parts  of  tt*  iliHHi  but  without  aagr  pHnaaeat  aaoceaa ; 
tha  aa§v  po«s  ia  Ika  Idnd  foraio  a  vary  anall  portion 
«f  dw  aanaai  oouauiupUon.  Tha  angar  Imporled  in  1873 
amounted  to  28,956  cwts.,  valued  at  X4C,953. 

Coeoa-nuU. — As  an  investment  for  English  capital  cocoa* 
nnt  planting  has  not  proved  lamanentive.  To  the  natifa 
enltivator  a  amall  oocoa-nat  plantation  adjoining  his  home- 
stead ia  of  tiie  ntmoat  value,  as  has  been  already  explained 
under  the  head  "palms.*  It  eatimated  that  the  exteit 
of  land,  held  by  Eort^aaoa  and  nativ«^  beanng  eoooMiQti 
ta  250^000  acna. 

Manu/actvrtt. — The  natlta  nannfactures  are  of  the  most 
primitive  description.  Coane  cotton  cloth  of  a  strong 
and  s^iceable  kind  is  woven  in  rude  looms,  but  the 
looaas  ara  n^idlv  disappearinf  with  the  intaodaa^iMi>of 
Ao  dMaper  mil  mlatiot  prodneHeaa  of  Ifaadnalar.  Iba 
fibre  of  the  cocoa-nut  is  worked  up  in  large  quantities 
into  ooir  yam  and  cordage,  which  ia  admirtbly  adapted  for 
nee  in  aalt  watab  The  oounti^  trading  veesola  employ 
no  other  vatdagt  ernpa  than  thi%  and  indeed  the  plaaki 
of  their  saadl  vcMab  are  held  tosadier  eolely  coii 
yam,  without  the  aid  of  a  single  naiL  Cocoa-nut  oil  ii 
expressed  from  the  dried  kernel  of  the  cocoa-nut  in  native 
mills,  which  na  ifaipij  a  rough  mortar  of  wood  or  atone 
in  which  a  heavy  peetle  of  hard  wood  is  made  to  revolve 
by  means  of  a  pair  of  oxen  at  the  end  of  a  long  pole, 
secured  by  a  bamboo  to  the  upper  end  of  the  peetle, 
tha  whole  forming  a  simple  kind  of  larar,  by  the 

aeHon  cf  which  the  oO  ia  extcected.  Bteeia^power  ie  bow 
used  by  European  merchants  in  manufacturing  this  oil 
8md  in  preparing  and  pressing  ooir  fibre,  and  oil  and^coir 
hare  become  important  articlee  of  export  In.  1860  the 
enorta  of  coir  toot,  yam,  &o.,were  39,888  ewti>,  valaed 
it  jeS0,4S9,  aad  fa  1879, 66,048  owla,  valued  al  i48,88& 
Of  cocoa-nut  oil  the  exports  in  1850  were  32,785  cwts., 
TBlued  at  X35,035,  aad  in  1873,  113,873  ewta.,  of  the 
valaa«(XUl,8ia 

provaaMBta  The  earihet  lataiaa  if  ImmSi  aad  caeoili'en^haw 
for  18».  whidi  give  tin  Mtcwtaf  imat-inHH  mnjUfit 
•xporisb  iKn4,S88s  total,  ^rn^flan,  lie  htsrt  ialaiM  *ew<lai 
ia  1874  the  iaports  sad  aeaaito  tsmWig  wars  vdaid  al  aaerff 
ten  mHUoBS,  at  sgtiast  half  a aOlkafa  inik  ^  k  ^ a «MlBf 
sfOb  Tbe  flgnrM  siaaafcBeaei  ■ 


Tmt. 

ImperM. 

Kxporta 

rm. 

lass 

1845 
1855 
18«5 
1S74 

£352.078 
1,405,127 
e,  888,101 
6.022,179 

£190, 288 
683,100 
1.974,777 
8.686,167 
4.»4.497 

£661.844 

2,078,M7 
4, 883, 988 
8,687,888 
8^780,648 
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Than  haa  beeo  •  eoiwnoBding  inoreu*  io  tU«  tonna^  of  abip- 


18U  «  «i,«n  „ 

ISeS   1,150.840  ., 

1874   C.015,16S  .. 

With  tlia  »itct|ition  of  a  duty  cf  one  shilling  p*r  c»i.  cn  plum- 
*l)a(?o,  which  is  i:i  lini  uf  tJ-e  roy»Uy  to  which  Ih*  C.-uwq  vim 
antitIe<J  od  ali  plumbago  u  it  came  rraiu  tlie  pita,  thvic  rtre  no 
eiport  liutiii;  tha  dutj  on  ini|>ortt  la  five  |>cr  oent.  oo  th«  lii-vUnHl 
Talua,  with  some  hw  axcapUon*.  auch  aa  armt,  wiora,  apihli,  anU 
grain,  which  an  Itabl*  to  ■mcU  ntM ;  bmM|«  or  rico  Is  boik.  which 
|wjt  SiL  0  boahal ;  riM  uia  «ft«r  grain,  7d.  ftwAol ;  ond  aoeliiaery, 
yoaar,  tad  •  bw  oUmt  arUelaa,  which  are  fraa. 

Xmfai— Two  Biigliah  banking  eomponlaa  and  on*  IndUa  bank 
hava  braoehea  in  Cejlon— tha  Oriantal  &inlc  Corporation,  th« 
Cbarternl  itcrcaotiU  Bank  of  India,  London,  and  Ciiina,  and  tho 
Bank  of  Mailraa.  The  two  chartered  baoka,  thti  Oriental  and  the 
Chartarod  Uercantile  Babk.  hare  the  |>ririlr)^  of  iiiuing  notei  of 
fire  rupoca  and  npwarUa  in  value.  The  GoTerntnent  in  1856  ^ve 
np  thu  privilice,  and  left  the  [H[i*r  cuncncy  of  the  iaUnd  enllttljt 
in  the  hiDtii  of  the  Iwnks,  uho  inj  to  the  GoTemroeot,  in  lien  of 
atamp  dutj,  on:!  per  c«nt  |>er  annura  on  the  OTeraga  amount  of 
Botea  in  eircuUtioo,  ami  are  roqoircd  to  kaop  U  nmm  bullion 

analtoooo-thinloltkiltlMMiL  Ihi  talk  mIm  Mi  HHlTCi  «t 
tho  OovwnmMit  ImmmIm  Itifnmfcnnt  Un^  tal  lha  tenia 
■ra  boud  tontom  dMm  •Hh  ifMli  all*  saaHiM  of  M  dajra; 
Oia  T«lo  k  only  mtaiMd  vImb  tibo  Ovfwmnanl  nqnim  a  ramit- 
taneo  of  apeeie  at  aoma  dtaUat  trtaaory.  The  nota  ciretilation  haa 
incraoaed  with  the  sencral  improTameot  In  the  financial  poaition  of 
Ceylon.  In  1854  it  amoanted  to  £131,000,  of  which  £70,000  waa 
npreaaotad  bjr  Gorernincnt  note*  ;  in  18S9  it  amoonted  to  £93,834, 
ia  1884  to  X2S9.6S1,  in  ISCC  to  i:270,97»,  and  in  1874  to  £S8«,089. 
StDca  let  January  1872  the  ruprs  ha*  t>een  thii>  h-jIo  atnndard  of 
ralue  in  Ojrlon,  with  decimal  iubdi»l»ioo«,  rtprrwntoj  by  bronze 
t^ken  |iiooe>,  whi::h  are  taken  aa  equivalent  to  ^th  part  of  a  rupee 
or  5  ceota,  rit^h  part  of  a  runea  or  ooa  cant,-  rfft^  I*rt  of  a  nipaa 
«r  hair  a  emt,  «4f  th  part  of  a  rapaa  or  a  outrter  of  a  eaat  All 
noaMntaatanptmrapaoaaadoaota,  ThaiadUaailTwinbaldlaijr 
•aina  anannnn^— tha  half  rapao  aa  SO  anH  tiw  jaaitir  rnpaa  aa 
SS  «inl^  and  dw  two  anna  piaoa  (|th  of  a  npia)  aa  n|  ontib  X%» 
rapao  b  tho  Company'*  ailrer  rupoa  of  India,  of  180  gratna  weight 
and  Htha  inen«aa. 

JUvtnut  mHd  SsptndUun. — The  total  raTanno  for  1874  waa 
£1,341,558,  tha  toUl  expeoditura  £1,110,180.  The  priadpat 
haada  of  rerenne  are  cuitoinB,  i:'2<3S,203;  Und  aalea,  £07,799;  Und 
roTenae,  £80,823:  tolli  un  t  ■-  i-^  und  canals,  £41,247  ;  hfcnce*  (ondar 
whirh  hrad  i*  d'rlvi-.l  tin'  r.n  riii«  from  tho  Govi-rnment  monopoly 
of  t(i9  armi  lt  trmlr),  xir:!,3'U');  »t«tiip!)  (incluiliii^  both  groeral  and 
po«ta^|,  £105, 230,  of  wbich  about  £20,000  i*  poaUl  rartnue  ;  finea 
and  btlaitutM,  £8440  ;  aale  of  Govtmrnant  property,  £188,838,  of 
which  about  £70,000  ia  derired  from  the  monopoly  on  aalt ;  icim- 
kwniaMati^  intanataa  aniton'  dapoaiu  tnraatod  iaiadtan 

OnfanaantaanrtltaB  and  on  Maaeaa  In  BagUnd,  £18.800 ;  miacal- 
lanaawb  <44.«38 ;  peari  naharj,  XNS4 ;  laUwar  laettptib  ^1,1<8- 
Of  tka  enatom*  datica  about  £180^000  la  darlrad  from  tho  Import 
doty  on  grain,  and  of  tha  land  reraanoabent  £70,000  (adariTod  nwra 
tho  titha  on  grain  ;  It  thna  appoara  that  aboot  ona-fiflh  of  tha  total 
rerenne  of  the  i»l*nd  I*  dnrived  from  a  tax  on  the  daily  food  of  the 
people.  In  d-  rcnrc  of  theae  burdcni  on  food,  it  is  urji^  that  the 
importatioQ  of  rice  ia  rendered  ncceaaary,  to  a  larg«  extent,  b)'  the 
cn:ploy!ri»at  on  tha  coffee  eatatea  of  immigrant  laboarera  from  tho 
aoath  of  India,  who  come  over  for  the  catet  aeaaon  and  return  to 
India  with  the':  earning*,  out  of  which  thay  wonid  coutnbuto 
nothing  to  tha  raranuo  of  Caylon,  If  it  wan  not  for  tha  ux 
wttMfrimartad  had  sand 


thia  ia  tha  roaerred  rent  of  tho  Ctawn  M  atprama  landlord.  Tha 
manafaly  «f  the  arrack  tnda  yMda  nhart  MUnjMO.  Tka  atfy 
nama  or  aonoiioly  baa  an  Mam  aatnd^  tat  la  tha  inatanaii  n 


which  it  aslaU  in  Ceylon  it  ia  dilBenlt  to  aeo  what  noda  of  buaUM 
would  ba  laoi  oriprvaaiva,  and,  aa  regard*  the  arrack  monopoij,  tbaM 
can  be  no  doubt  that  ita  noaacaaion  by  the  Oovomment  randan 
poaiible  the  exerciae  of  an  edectual  checli  on  tha  afauao  of  thia  tntoxi- 
cant.  The  Govertimrut  realrict*  diatilUtion  to  certain  licenaed 
•till*,  which  are  Ir'".  Ui-i-  tn  »cU  the  xpint  wliplcaale  in  u|M;n  niiiliet, 
but  the  ri(fbt  to  rrt  iil  ii  pr.autcd  only  tootrtAin  |KT»nii»  und  Cftlain 
tivrrus.  'I'hu  n^li'.  in  "old  b^  auction  frosn  jr.ir  '.o  y^ar  to 
tari^iua  or  group*  of  tavcma,  which  are  bound  to  ictnil  piua  arrack 
at  not  mora  than  a  certain  prica  named  in  the  condition^  i 
Butiiected  to  atriogant  ngnlationa  for  tho  prereotion  of  C 
and  tha  ■alntanaicn  af  anlan  la  tha  maaaganMnt  nt  tut  mbo* 
poly,  ravanna  la  n  aaaaadair  •aarfdantioa,  and  tafima  am  aalr 
allowed  where  thtf  an  abiolatatj  nnnirea,  tfiet  ia,  when  their 
place,  if  they  wan  aot  allowad.  vontd  bo'aopplinl  by  tha  Olirit 
aalo  of  arrack.  Tha  proper  man^genient  of  thii  monopolr  baa 
recaind  moch  attention  from  the  prr«rnt  goTemor,  Sir  W.  H. 
Gregory,  and  he  hat  been  Ciinrful  to  rnforca  the  ol'*Pivini-e  of  tha 
principle*  which  have  tlirays  h.-i'i  s;;fipr._-fd  tn  )'o;in:  ijiT'ition. 
The  monopoly  of  lalt  has  b.-cn  from  tune  imruLriicfial  in  tlie  hand* 
of  the  aorereijip),  »iid,  ah  it  pjovjiU  in  Coyli  ti,  i»  coinnon  to  erery 
country  in  the  \Utt  ;  it  aecm*  to  be  the  only  exi'i-  lirnt  by  whi^.h 
to  obtain  a  uiininuim  of  taxation  from  claaic*  in:  p  i  le  cf  tearing 
in  any  other  «ha(>«  an  aqnltabla  aban  of  the  pnblic  buidtiu*.  Salt  ia 
yadacad  at  •)  lit  lAd.  nar  cwt.  and  told  at  4a.  Sd.  per  cwt. 

fha  principal  haada  ar  axpanditun  an  aa  foUowa ' — Balarioa  and 
oOea  chargaa,  £854,761  ;  pen ai ooa,  £41.000;  rarcnna 
£t4,000;  hoapiula^  £1<,000;  adueatlon,  £14.800;  nolifla 

iaila,  £80,700;  worka  and  bnildinn,  £34.000;  laad^  atn  , 

bridgea.  and  eannli^  £188.800  •  milTury  azpenditunh  4194,017. 
The  retuma  of  nrenae  and  exproditura  of  the  Goramment.  aa 
given  al«re,  do  not  reprrwnt  the  whole  of  the  (mblie  revenue  and 
expcnditon  of  the  laland  ;  then  hare  to  be  added  the  retnraa  ftwa 
tha  monicipalitie*  and  tha  local  board*  by  which  the  road  taalf 
oollectad.    7he*«  figurta  an  aa  follow*  for  the  year  1874  :  — 


Rcvenaa 

Oolamho  Uoaidfalitr  £9s  i"! 

OaQa  M        «>••>■•.  T.C'Z 

Randy  „    11,788 

Prorincial  Road  Committaaa  — 

Weatern  Province   85,087 


North- Weitara  Proviuc*., 
Son  thorn 


»,•-'!  3 
9,654 

s,m 
7.II7 
I«.0t7 


[•^'-I'V.iarab 

e.  1  •:<i 
H,^i9 

28.488 
6.130 
8,048 
4.880 

1,ISS 


Total,  4n4t;0M  mim 

Tho  ntum*  of  nrenno  from  1858  to  the  preacnt  tin*  ahow  i 
ateady  and  nnid  increaaa.  and  an  a  fair  indjcation  of  tha  great 
advanea  whien  Ceylon  i*  making    Tha  nranao  In  1868  waa 

.iBitiwahad^ 


£504,174;  ft  reae.  year  by  year.  tlD  it  naahad  £767,100  ia  1800. 
and  io  1865  it  amounted  to  £978,46S|  It  thia  Ml  aOHItwhat 
owing  io  the  ceaaion  by  the  Govammant  In  tha  aranlolialMw  af 

certain  lonrcr*  of  revenue,  but  it  roaa  in  1870ta£|,O01,6OBk  ialWl 
to  £1,131.679.  in  1873  to  £1.174,698,  and  in  W7t  to  iei,3»0,»lt. 
The  revenae  for  1874  in  reality  excocded  that  of  1878,  thoagh  it 
ia  only  given  aa  £1.241,618,  whirh  ia  the  aqnivalaot  of  nipaw 
1,32,43,288  at  la.  10^.1.,  at  wbirh  the  r\ipca  i<  rated  in  tha  aooooaU 
for  1874,  whenaa  io  the  previous  ycdr  it  « i-i  r.it'-d  at  2a. 

Tcnnenf*  Ceylon,  2  vgU.  2d  ed'  1859  ;  JUporU  to  Ct^lcm  Oovm. 
mml  by  Strvxct  Trnum  CcmmiuittHer,  1870-1878  }  Ceylon  Govern. 
m*ot.S/iM  Book,  1874,  and  OawUt,  1875 ;  ChUdcn'a  Mi  DUtittmrM, 
im )  f aqpaaa^  Oflai  JMmHanh  W  (I.  V. 


OHABLIS,  a  town  of  F^ea,  oo  the  Scrayor 
Ihn  dapaitmnat  «f  Tonaa^  10  nilao  Mat  iff  Auanib 
Aai  a  okonh,  8t  Martia,  of  tba  ISth  eontoiy,  nUeb  ia 

ohnad  iBWng  tho  LL^toric&l  moDutnetits  of  Fraitee ;  and 
tt  giTaa  ita  name  to  a  celebmtcd  whita  wine  produced  in 
tho  neighbouring  vineyard*,  of  which  tho  mof  t  eatoemod 
are  Cloa,  Valtnur,  Vaudeair,  Bongereao,  and  Moat  do  MiliciL 
l  opuh-tion  in  1872,  2270. 

CHABBUa^  a  edotwatad  Athanian  geoanl,  arko  flial 
aMBiaad  tba  aeumand  nboat  tha  year  393  a.  a  Ha  dofoalad 
tho  Spartans  at  .E^-iri,\  (3?8),  tvTid  again  at  Naxos  (37C). 
WiUi  Ifihicfatao  and  Calliatrnttu  he  commanded  at  Coccyra, 


and  repolaed  Epaminondaa  befoia  liia  — Ba  «f  CSoriatfa. 
In  9Mt  lOfOtber  with  CaOiatrataa.  ha  waa  accused  of 
tnaehmyfe  adviaing  the  aurrender  of  Oropoa  to  the  Tho- 
bana,  and  waa  then,  it  ia  aaid,  defended  by  Platot  Uia 
unpopularity  on  account  of  this  cfaai]ge,  and  aUo  on  ao- 
count  of  hia  oatenUtion  and  Inxnrionaneaa,  kd  him  la 
accept  a  foreign  oonunaad  andar  TaduH^  Uag  of  Egypt, 
who  had  roroltod  from  tka  FOntaaa  Ob  tba  1>r«aking  out 
af  tka  Social  War  a»l\  fc^  however,  joined  Chare -j  in 
tha  eeamaad  of  tba  Atheaian  «ect.  At  the  airgo  of  Chioa, 
his  ship  wns  disttV.^f-d,  livit  Lr  rtfu  .c,;  to  fle«,  and  foU  figfctW 

bravely.  U«  waa  famous  (or  titc  iaveatioii  of  a  maacivii^^ 
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yAMk  ttmMwi  1b  iMaMnt  •  «liw|«  on  <li«  bft  kam^  with 
tbe  spaan  ef  the  front  nnka  pointed  agdort  lb«  dBMBj 

•od  Uie  •hielda  resting  on  tfaa  ground. 

CIl  AT)r:ilTON',  Laubenck  (\b?C,  1C40),  b  Pdritan 
divine,  waa  burn  at  Leus  Hull,  in  the  paruii  of  Oldham, 
litncuhire,  Scpccmbor  14,  1336,  being  the  second  aoo  of 
Edmaad  Ghadarto^,  •  gaotlamiHi  of  mi  lacnnl  lamiljr,  and 
•  Mkxn  CnUiolk;  Under  tha  tnitton  of  I«iinaee  Yaiix, 
A  priest,  ho  became  an  admirable  scholar.  In  1562  Lo 
eotared  Christ's  Culiege,  Cambridge,  where,  after  a  abort 
time,  he  formally  juined  the  Entublisbed  Church,  and  was, 
ia  eonaeqaenee,  dtainberited  hj  bis  father.  In  1067  he 
wm  elected  a  fellow  of  bin  cuUcgc,  and  aobeequently  be 
1M  ^oeen  ieotater  of  C3eiiMiif  •  Ghueh,  Cambridge, 
when  be  preiwbed  to  ■dmiriiig  andieneee  for  many  yean. 
8o  great  was  bis  tepotation  that  when  Sir  Waltt  r  !\t  iI  J<nAy 
refonnded  Emmanuel  College  in  IS64,  he  chose  Ch&dertuD 
for  the  first  maater,  and  on  hia  ezprcasing  some  reluctance, 
declared  that  if  he  wo«ld  oot  accept  th«  office^  the  founda- 
tioD  ahoald  oot  go  oQ.  Li  the  haghiBiDg  of  the  reign  of 
James  L  Chaderton  waa  appointed  oao  ef  the  five  diTime 
for  managing  the  eanae  of  the  Poiiteae  at  tlia  Banpton 
Court  conference  ;  and  be  was  also  one  of  the  tranalators 
of  the  B(Ua  la  1613  h«  waa  created  D.D.  At  this 
period  he  made  proviafam  for  tmlva  leDows  and  above 
iartj  acholan^  b  EvMaimii  OoD^gi.  Faaiiof  that  he 
Bignt  baTo  •  ■oeoeawr  who  iM  AradDim  doetrineo,  he 
rpjirncd  tho  maatorehip  in  favour  of  Dr  Preston,  bu'. 
B  .rv.red  iiim,  and  lived  a]*o  to  see  tho  coUego  presided 
(  •  r  Bucceaaively  by  Dr  Sancroft  aod  Dr  HoldawortL  lie 
died  November  1640  in  the  aecond  month  uf  his  105th 
year,  according  to  his  Ucgnqtlier  Dr  Dillingbain.  Dr 
Chadartoo  paUkbed  •  aammi  jpnaohad  $t  fit  i^'s  Croaa 
ia  1S7B,  and  a  traatto  of  Ua  0»  JtH^baHom  waa  printed 
by  Anthony  Thyeius,  profcsBor  of  dirinity  at  Lejdcn. 
Some  other  works  by  him  on  theological  subjects  reouun 
in  manascripL 

CILERONEIA,  a  Boeotian  town  situated  on  the  Ther- 
vodoB,  a  tribntaiy  of  the  Cepbiaans,  on  a  plain  whi^ 
was  on  tlie  borders  of  Phoclg,  and  waa  on  the  natural 
route  for  an  army  invading  Uceotia  on  that  side.  It  is 
celebrated  in  b  otrry  as  the  scene  of  three  ^jf^t  1  atrli  i 
In  the  first  (447  a  a)  tho  Atbeniaoa  were  defeated  bj  the 
BcBotians;  in  the  second  (388  B.a)  PbQip  defeated  the 
aonfedatau  foraaa  of  the  Atbaoiaaa  tad  BcMtiaaa;  andia 
Ika  tbiid  (M  »a)  8dk  defeated  «ba  ganmh  of  Mlthri. 
datea.  A  coloesal  lion  l-.t-  'y  cT^-avated  near  tho  site  of  the 
modem  KApuma  marks  gmve  of  the  Ba-otians  who 
fell  irj  tLo  aecond  of  thc^e  engagements,  and  in  the  villsgo 
iteelf  are  sorao  remains  of  tbe  ancient  citadel,  the  Petracbua, 
and  a  theatre  excavated  oat  of  the  rook  on  which  tbe  citadel 
«M  tjili^   Qiwooota  waa  tha  birtb|kea  of  PlotaisL 

CHAirnrOH  (FringUUt  emUbt),  s  Oonirofltral  Bird, 
belonging  to  the  family  FringHlida  or  Finches,  and  distin- 
g\iiahe<i,  in  the  male  sei,  by  the  deep  greyinh  bluo  of  its 
crown  feathers,  the  eulphur  yellow  of  its  rump,  tho  white 
of  the  wing  coverts,  ao  di.iposcd  aa  to  form  two  conspio- 
nooa  bars,  and  the  teddiisb  Lru  wn  paasing  into  vinoiu  red  of 
tba  thnat  aad  bnaat,  Tbe  female  is  loea  eons^aoona  in 
tea  oolonriBg  tban  fho  malo^  and  the  young  malea  raemUe 
the  females  until  after  the  fir-'^t  autumn  moult,  when  they 
gradnally  amume  the  plumage  of  their  ecz.  The  chaffinch 
breeds  early  in  the  se^ison,  and  its  eong  may  often  be  heard 
in  FebroafT.  Its  &eat»  which  is  a  model  of  neatneaa  aod 
•jnMblijt  U  bulda  on  tfaaa  aad  buahes,  preferring  such 
as  an  oiatiwaa  vttik  biom  aad  UehaoOi  It  ia  cbialj 
eonpoaed  <v  noaa  and  woo^  lined  bitamally  trttt  grnaa, 
woal,  feathers,  and  whatever  soft  material  tbe  locality  ' 
afforda.    The  ontaide  conaista  of  moes  and  lichens,  and  | 
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tieidar  eoloor  of  fta  aitaatloB.*  IflMB  built  in  the  neigh- 
boui-hood  of  towns  the  nost  ia  aofliewbat  abveoly  and 

nntidy,  being  often  compoaed  of  bila  of  dfrty  atraw,  plecn 
of  paper  and  bLckencd  moss;  in  one  instance,  near  Glasgow, 
the  author  of  the  M^rdt  of  iite  W<t(  of  6<-(Aiand  found 
several  poatttMtampe  tbua  employed.  It  lays  four  or  five 
egga  of  •  pua  purplish  bod^  atraaked  aod  apoitad;  with 
purpMah  tad.  In  spring  tba  dbafladh  la  daalroctiva  to 
curly  flowerA,  and  to  yuung  rodiPihes  and  tumipa  joat  aa 
they  appear  above  tho  surface  ;  in  anmmer,  however,  it 
feeds  pruicif  'ally  on  insects  and  their  lurv'te,  while  in  antumB 
and  winter  its  food  ronaiati  of  grain  and  other  aeeda.  On 
tbe  Continent  of  Europe  tba  afaaflacib  h  a  lanwrito 
•Migbirdy  aapeoiaUjr  in  Qwmmf^  vbara  a  eow  baa  baan 
known  to  be  givaa  ia  ox^anga  for  oaa  of  tbtaa  Urda,  aod 
where  great  attention  is  paid  to  ita  training.  Its  notes  are 
tl«»r  and  powerful,  and,  acconiiug  to  liochstein,  "seem 
almoat  to  approach  to  words.*  Tbo  chnfiincb  is  found 
tbroogboot  Earopa  and  Weatara  Asia,  and  has  been 
obaarrad  aa  far  waat  aa  tba  AioiMi  It  is  resident  all  the 
yaar  in  the  warmer  parts  of  this  area,  bat  nigntea  aoiltfa- 
ward  from  Northern  Europe  on  the  approaob  of  wltttw.  It 
was  at  one  tinio  Hupjumed  that  the  females  only  migrated, 
end  LinQKua  named  tbo  speciee  Caltbt,  or  "  bachelor,"  ia 
allusion  to  thia  alleged  deaertion  of  the  males  by  tlnff 
niafea^  which,  bowevar,  doea  not  appear  to  take  plaosk 

CHAGREB,  a  eeaport  of  Oafonbia,  la  tba  stato  of 
Parama,  situated  on  the  nortbcrn  fcido  of  tho  Tsthmns  ol 
1  .iuama,  about  12  miles  W.S.W.  of  Colon  or  Aspinwall,  at 
the  mouth  of  a  river  of  ita  own  came.  Before  the  opening 
of  the  railway  betwoen  Panama  and  Aspinwall  in  1800  it 
was  a  place  of  waij  considerable  icnportance  ;  but  it  haa 
now  auak  into  a  tvrj  daaadeat  and  dilapidated  eoaditioB, 
aad  dia  {Bbabitanta,  wbo  are  mainly  negroes  or  balf-caates^ 
only  amount  to  about  1000.  Tho  perioi  i  f  its  gn  nteit 
prusperity  coincides  with  tbo  great  emigrili  n  frrrj  i.'nj 
United  Statee  to  the  Californian  gold-fithh,  lud  tLo  dm- 
trict  on  the  left  aide  of  tba  river  is  stili  known  aa  the 
American  town.  Tba  cbirf  facu  in  ito  hiirtoiy  ara  ito 
destruction  by  the  buccaneers  in  1671  and  llo  eaptoiB  hf 
tho  Engliah  under  Admiral  Vernon  in  1740. 

CilALCEDON,  or  ratlir  y: wcmvof,  an  ancient 
montime  town  of  Bithynio,  m  .■Vaia  ilinor,  called  also 
Prooeraatis  and  Colpusa,  almost  directly  opposite  Byran- 
tiun^  to  tba  aootb  4^  the  present  town  of  BcotarL  It 
waa  fiwadad  hf  a  colony  from  Megara,  on  a  riM  •» 
obviouBly  inferior  to  that  which  was  within  their  TiaWMI 
the  opposite  shore,  that  it  received  from  the  Oracle  the  nana 
of  "The  City  of  tho  Blind."  In  its  early  history  it  shared  the 
fortunes  of  Byzantium,  waa  taken  by  the  satrap  Otani^ 
vacillated  long  between  the  LacedBmonian  and  the  Athenian 
interest,  and  a*  laat  fail  into  tba  hands  of  the  kinp  of 
Bithynia,  by  tha  last  of  whom  It  waa  bequeathed  to  tha 
Romaiia.  It  waa  t.iken  ond  partly  destroyed  by  Mithridata^ 
but  it  recovered  during  the  en]])Lre,  and  in  451  A.P.  waa 
the  seat  of  the  Fourth  Ucncral  Council,  which  condemned 
the  Monophysitea.  It  (ell  under  the  reoeated  attacks  uf  tbo 
barbarian  hoidea,  who  croeaed  qvor  after  baving  ravaged 
Hyntiim^  and  it  fnmisbed  aa  aaeampment  to  the 
Potnana  mdar  (%aaroea  for  abont  ten  years  after  616. 
Its  ruin  was  completed  by  tlr  Tt:rks,  who  »>sed  it  as  a 
quarry  from  which  to  draw  lie  building  materials  for 
Constantinople.  The  Bito  t»  now  oc.  i]  1  hy  the  vitlaga 
of  Kadi  Keui,  or  "  Village  of  tho  Judge,"  which  cootaina  a 
number  of  fine  villas  and  akrge  Roman  Catholic  cathedral 
At  a  abort  diataaca  to  tha  aoi^  ara  tba  nuna  of  Fanteichon, 
or,  aa  tt  b  bow  called,  Amdik,  wbara  BeHaarina  is  said  tu 
li  ;vo  lived  in  retircTCrnt  plain  in  tbe  neighbourhood 
affords  campio|^  ^oad  i<x  the  caiavaoa  after  thc^  kBTQ 
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CH ALOIS.  Bm^max. 
CHALDEA.  8m  SabxioKU,  XiL  iLo.  18& 
OHALK  (Aog.-Su.  mA}  m  tdSn^  8b»X  an  withy 
limMtooe  of  the  Uppar  OretatMOi  group  ci  rooka.  It  hu 
•  ipecifio  gnritj  nt  from  ^'4  to  3*6,  ia  rough  to  tha  touch, 
i*  friable,  and  preaenU  aa  tinoveo  fracture ;  it  has  an  inatptd 
taata,  and  adherea  allghtlj  to  the  tongue  ;  it  ia  uoallj 
whita^  ftod  imparta  iu  eoloar  to  aarfacoa  om  whi^  it  ia 
nbbad.  OB^erabopioti  winilMfinn  nhtllr  it  fniiRil  iJi 
mhM  te  aria  rflto  ytaito  lUk  «l  Fonnnim. 
In  dUDttou  to  edolnm  wrixmy*,  ahilk  nraaH^  hontaina 
■bonl  B  par  oenl  of  «»tar,  vltk  MoU  ttVtt  aQiw  aad 
ferric  oxide,  besidea  minor  impaiMai,  The  red  ▼arieties 
of  chalk  may  contain  aa  much  W  per  c^nt.  of  silica, 
9*6  par  cent,  of  ferric  oxide,  and  I  '42  per  cent  of  alumina 
fOMuun,  Chtm.  JtTfMiL  1662,  toL  vl  p^  S13«)  6oni» 
flf  IL  Nil  «hdk  «l  V«rfBlk  clfWb  whta.  tn«t^ 
Mjd%  to  arsillacMai  raaidiu,  Wnidk  wliea  air^lriad  haa  a 
mi^t  aquu  lo  9  3  per  <e«nt  that  'o^  thb  chalk  taken, 
and  haa  been  found  on  aunlj^ii  \o  coasist  of  water, 
fartio  o;tide,  and  alumina,  with  a  amall  propoftioa  of 
au^Bua  aad  potoA  (dnuta^  CfAiM.         1875^  voL 

Tkt  foodi«K  of  ilnMM  Art  fowduoBgh  obill^gianid 
!a  almoal  unknown,  since  chalk  is  rerj  porooa,  and  will 
wbeo  irj  take  T<p  nearly  one-third  of  iu  bulk  of  water 
^Ansted  and  Miller) ;  and  in  some  diatricta  where  chalk  ia 
UB  surfaoe-rock,  the  hoavieat  showers  are  absorbed  aa  soon 
as  thof  falL  During  the  summer  months,  however,  most 
tt  Iho  lainfall  peoetrates  only  a  few  Jbot  downward!, 
uaA  h  eoQseqaantlj  imbibed  by  Tegotatioii  or  ovaporated ; 
for  tboucjh  chalk  is  highly  absorbont,  it^  fino  and  closo 
toxtaro  doos  not  allow  of  the  froo  imrmtutiuu  of  water. 
Occasionally,  lower  Ij-iag  beda  of  chalk  huvo  beta  drained, 
whilst  hightt  levels  hare  remained  chaisad  with  uoiiture. 
Hfm  gireiitttion  of  water  in  ohalk  ttrata  ib^m^  ftt  hd^  not 
w  naob  to  general  percolatiHi  in  tho  mmi,  M  to  its  flow 
•Hbar  l^vgh  fissurea  or,  Mb  tto  MM  of  aeep  oeated  nod 
bat  little  disturbed  and  crevieed  beds,  along  planet  of 
atratification.  As  a  storehouM  of  water  the  chalk  formation 
is  of  gn>at  importance,  the  artesian  wells  of  London  and 
many  other  pkooa  boiog  rappUed  dirootly  or  iadiraet^ 
f  racn  ilL  Wkm  forms  fl»  HifMo  of  tito  laod,  tho 
jUUL  «f  wator  mf  be  vbcj  loiga^  •■  at  tlio  Ttbg  entting 
at  Ibo  North-Weatem  Raaway,  wliora  it  amounted  to 
apwards  of  a  million  gallons  a  day.  Chalk  is  much  used 
aa  a  dressing  for  land  deficient  in  lime,  and  is  of  qwcial 
▼alue  where  -the  aofl  consists  of  a  stiff  wet  clay.  The 
affHt  of.tha  addition  of  obalk  is  to  nador  tha  aoQ  bettor 
aUatoiatolB  awittnr^  and  to  imptova  te  toittan.  lib 
genareUy  moat  eflBcacioua  when  used  in  moderate  quantity 
ererr  eiz  or  BeTen  3rear8.  The  renewal  of  the  lupply  of 
ohalk  is  necessary  owing  to  its  rumovul  from  tho  surface  by 
solntion  and  by  the  andormining  action  of  earthworms. 
The  ohalk  is  nut  ploughed  into  the  land  till  it  haa  been 
ezpoaad  to  ffoi^  «hi^  broako  it  ap  into  amall  afoaiiib 
fragmentsk  lb  Aa  liaeolailJfa  wolds,  the  proeeti  of 
chalking,  in  conjunction  ti  ith  boning  and  manuring,  haa 
brought  about  a  great  itu[)ruvcment  in  tho  aoiL  la 
Dorsetshire  tho  land  ia  iiaunUy  chaDced  oneo  in  twenty 
yeara  The  chalk  is  spread  on  tho  ground  in  large  lumps, 
wbteh  enimble  down  under  the  influence  of  the  weather  ; 
ar  It  aaj  be  bomk  and  appltad  aa  liBi&  For  MHid|'  aoik^ 
OB  wUeh  It  aeto  aa  a  eeawBl,  ebalk  it  bat*  adaptad  wbaa 
marly  in  character.  On  poor  chalky  ground,  the  sain- 
foin (0>w>6rj«AMMttm),  a  plant  which  flouriahee  in  calcareous 
soils  and  ia  an  excellent  fodder  for  cattle,  has  beca  cultl 
Tated  with  great  anooeaa;  aad  tbe  harbun  of  the  ohalk 
dowaa  of  Snaaec,  Wilts,  aad  atfiv  aa— fca  af 
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Chalk  ia  employed  medicInaTly  aa  an  anbcid  and  aiii 
astringent,  eitkar  alone,  or  together  with  other  astrio^Biit 
or  eombitttd  with  Vtktiuf  U  kgdrarnrum  twai  ertta,  Ul 
noror  in  th*  crodt.Ualtk  Al.aaai  al  tU  m  it  fonaa 
ia  purgative,  it  it  Jk  .WaabIt  tanedy  to  diantoa. 
BxternoUy,  prepared  «hillk  la  usL'd  aa  a  dcseicant,  and  as  a 
protective  'a^f»licatioa  for  ulcers  and  burns,  and  in  inter- 
Irigi  Wka  other  affections  of  the  skin.  When  taken  for  a 
ptwongcd  period,  ohalk  ia  apt  to  form  concretions  in  the 
atomaon,  for  want  of  acid  aufficient  to  disaolva  it 

Chalk  ie  lately  hard  enough  to  ba.iMd  to  aagr.  kiBa  U 
bnildiog.  When  bnmt  to  Ume  tk  larwl  flU  Huae  {pBrpa^MO 
OS  stouo  lime,  but  on  account  td  iU  mure  riipiil  abaorption 
of  carbonic  acid  gat,  it  is  not  so  fit  for  general  use  as  the 
latter,  «kcept  when  fresh  from  the  kiln.  Chalk  is 
iMftpWed  in  the  fflannteetaia  of  CMunto  and  of  carbonate 
of  eoda,  to  the  pieparatiaA  at  aaibonio  and  fH»  aad  to 
many  other,  ohemioal  paooMMBj  alaa  lor  awUng  painta, 
orayona,  and  tooth-powder.  Whitmff  or  SpamM  uMt, 
used  to  polish  glaaa  and  metal,  is  purified  chalk  prepared 
by  triturating  common  ohalk  with  a  large  quantity  of  watel^ 
which  ia  then  deoanted  and  allowed  to  dapoait  tfc*  iady* 
dtridad  pacOebf  it  holda  to  enepeMioiL 

Bkuk  elall  ar  drv^nitf  daU  k  a  aoll  earbonaeeoiu 
•ohist,  whiA  giveo  a  black  streak,  so  that  it  can  be  used 
for  drawing  or  writing.  Brotn  eAalk  is  a  kind  of  nmbet. 
Red  chalk  or  redJie  ia  an  impure  earthy  variety  of  htematlttk 
^rM^eAcH^ a  eoft  Taiietiy  of  ateatita^  a  hydrated  ailieato 


flfffiffwy^  JNMl  JfrtuMmn  to  MM  aad  mk 

OBALLONElt,  BiOBAXD  (1691-1781),  an  emioent 
Rooun  Oatholio  prelate,  bom  at  Lewea,  Suaaex,  39th 
September  1C91.  After  the  death  of  hie  father,  who  waa 
a  rigid  Diaeenter,  hie  motlMr  sought  refuge  with  aana 
Roman  Oatholie  fuailiea,  the  consequence  being  that  the 
son  waa  brought  up  in  their  religion,  chiefly  at  tho  seat  of 
Mr  Hplm^  at  Warkworth,  Northamptonshire,  where  the 
Ber.  Joha  Qother,  a  celebrated  controversialist,  officiated 
aa  chaf^aia.  Ia  1704  ha  waa  aaot  to  the  Eoaiiah  Collage 
at  Duoay,  wkaraha  waa  oidaiaad  a  Bcbal^  took  Ua  dagreaa 
In  divinity,  and  waa  appointed  wotaaaor  to  that  toenltj. 
In  1730  ho  waa  eent  on  the  Engltah  mlaaton  and  atationed 
in  London.  The  controvervial  trcati.HciA  thit  ha  now 
published  in  rapid  aucceasion  attract  od  much  attention, 
particularly  hia  CatMie  Christian  JiutrueUd,  which  waa 
prefaced  hj  a  wittj  le^  to  Or  Cioojan  Hiddktoo'k 
Lttttr  frvBt  JtoHttf  Aotnitff  un  Mad  ton^mutf  tofwaiit 
Popery  and  Paganim.  Middleton  ia  aaid  to  have  been 
BO  irritated  that  he  endeavoured  to  pot  tho  penal  laws 
in  force  against  hia  antagonist,  wiio  prudently  withdrew 
from  London  until  the  commotion  subsided.  On  29th 
January  1741,  CballoDer  was  raised  to  the  episcopal 
dignity  at  Hammenmithf  bf  the  titto  of  bishop  of  Debt%, 
in  pariitnu  infldtliiim,  aad  BOlBlaatad  coadjutor,  cum  jwt 
luccessionit,  to  Bishop  Poire,  Vicar  Ajwetolic  of  tho  London 
dlatrict  Accordingly,  on  tho  dect-aao  of  that  prelate  in 
1758,  Challoner  succetdod  to  tho  Vicanato-Apoatolic  Ho 
resided  principally  in  Loodon,  but  was  obliged  to  retire 
into  the  country  during  the  "  No  Popery  "  riots  of  1780, 
8ooB  altarwaida  ha  died,  an  Jaaaaiy  12, 1781»  aad  waa 
boftod  at  IfiltoB,  Batkaidra  Kahop  CfhalloMr  waa  tba 
author  of  numerous  controversial  and  dovoliaBal  WOrfca^ 
which  have  been  frequently  reprinted  and  tranalated  inta 
V  iriuua  languages.  Ha  comptlcd  the  Garden  of  At  StHi^ 
which  continues  to  thia  day  to  be  the  moat  popular  "•■n^ff 
devotion  among  English-speaking  Roman  Catholics;  aadka 

Ttfitod  aa  adittoB  of  tha  Doo^  vacaioa  at  tha  ~ 
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ikMf  i^Imm  htd  .hMpmtt  ftWete.  Of  his  historical 
work!  ths  mtek  Viltltbll  U  Wlieli  hitemi«d  to  b»  • 
BooiNi  OathoUc  tiukkto  to  Foxe'a  Wdii'iui«wa  Uittfi- 
ologj.  II  N  6DtitM  STtuMfi  of  MtMumary  Prittti  And 
Othtr  C<Mtholu:U  of  both  Sfxes  uho  lufcred  Dfalh  or 
Imfritommtnt  in  England  on  account  of  Ifuir  Eelig%on,from 
At  ftar  1577  till  tkt  tnd  of  <A«  rryi*  qfCharla  II.,  2  vol*. 
1741  ]  repriatod  ia  1603.  Biihop  Cli*lloD«r  aliopabluhfld 
aBOByuottaly,  to  1745,  Ui«  livM  <rf  Engliah*  Stotoh,  ud 

(BHAdMEHS.  AxiMirera  ^W-IIM),  bora  In 
AmMmb:  H«  «U  idtrcntei  aa  a  doftar,  but  gar*  up  tl»w 
profession  lot  liUrdtiift.  Bia  first  prodncUoliB  were  coft- 
tribution^  to  LoDdon  periodicals,  4(ld  b*  was  for  ^m^limA 
•ditor  of  tho  Morning  HeraJd.  BeaidM  fldluioM  orthi 
works  of  ShakeBpean,  Baattia,  Fialding,  JohaiOB,  WartoD/ 
Oibboa,  Bolingbrake,  and  othaia,  ha  pablishod  A 
9mmi  Bxograpkieal  Dietiomry  in  83  vols.  (1812-1817); 
i  G\ouar^  Iq  aiiaUjwart ;  &a  edition  of  Shaksj^eare ;  and 
Uta  liriiuh  SttguuU,  eommenci^g  wiUi  tha  TtUUr  and 
ending  with  th«  O^urvtr.  wUh  bkcB^ftlMatiidUitoikal 
|r«iaee<  anq  •  Inanl  lliaa£ 

OBAiilfiM,  Omui  (174»-Id90),  M  aaiiquarian 
*M  BwImU  WHWf  ^  idasid«rabl«  eminence,  waa  born 
tl  Ive&aMMj  a  Tillage  in  ihs  sminty  *f  Moray,  in  tho 
yedf  1743.  Ui3  faliitr,  Jamea  ChalmertI,  Hkm  «  grandson 
W  Ocerfs  Qbalmer*  trf  Piltensear,  a  email  eata(«  in  ibe 
Nrish  of  lAAb\)it^A%i  tow  St  Andrews  Lhanbryde,  /it 
ibe  aame  eountjr,  pooaessed  bj  lU  JUM  JUftf  ol  Am  f^ulj 
fruip  about  tbo  bcgiuning  of  111*  if f&  <6  M  af  t]i« 

l8t]|  vAWtf.  After  tompletitig  tho  asnal  ecmrse  ai  King's 
College,  Aberdeen,  yfltlh^  «W!toer*.  (Stnditd  ia*r  in  Edin- 
burgh for  aereral  yeara.  Two  nnfl^ji  e*  the  father's  aide 
having  settled  in  America,  he  risited  lAxcflbtiA  in  1763, 
with  the  riew,  it  is  said,  of  assisting  to  noorar  a  fra«t  of 
land  of  aooM  aitool  alioat  which  a  dispute  had  ansad, 
•Bd  Ib  thfi  way  indttoad  to  oommenca  practice  as  a 
lawysr  at  Baltimore,  whera  for  a  time  ho  met  with  much 
sncceaa.  Hamg,  however,  espoused  the  cause  of  the 
Royalist  party  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  American  war 
of  lodepaadMiM^  h«  lonad  it  ezpedieat  to  abandon 
hia  DrofaMlooil  fWlHiti  in  tho  New  World,  nd  vatarn 
to  Ua  mtUn  waaktj.  For  the  losses  h«  had  snsuinod  as 
a  edoniit  lie  neeived  no  compensation,  and  soTeral  Tears 
elapsed  before  ho  obtained  an  appointment  thai  paced 
him  in  a  state  of  comfort  and  indroendanoe. 

Ib  tho  maaaUiaa  ChaloMn  applied  himself  with  great 
^Htganaa  and  aaridoi^  to  Um  invMtjgatioa  of  the  hiatoiy 
aad  wlaMbtoH  of  tha  BagUib  flokuaaB  ia  North  AoMtioa ; 
•nd  ai^joying  free  access  to  the  state  papers  and  other 
doeaments  preserved  among  what  were  then  termed  tho 
riaatotion  records,  ho  becamo  jjusacaacd  of  much  important 
infonnation.  Hia  work  entitled  Politieal  AnnaU  of  the 
prcwiU  Uniltd  ColonUi  from  their  SetUemttU  to  the  Peace 
tf  176^  ito^  London,  1780,  was  to  ham  formad  two 
volunai ;  bot  fha  Moood,  which  ahonld  ha^e  eontained  the 
period  between  1G88  and  17C3,  never  appeared.  The  first 
volume,  howuver,  is  complete  in  itself,  and  tracca  the  original 
BettlemcLit  of  the  different  Anierican  colcniw,  and  tho 
progressive  changes  in  their  conttitutiona  and  forms  of 
fDfamment  as  affected  oy  the  state  of  public  affairs  in  the 
ptMBk  Uagdom.  Indepandantlj  at  ito  valaa  aa  haiog 
campilad  from  original  doennaBta,  It  haart  ovidaiwa  of 
great  resedrcb,  and  has  bcca  of  csMntial  benefit  to  later 
writers.  Continuing  hia  rt^iearchea,  ho  next  gave  to  the 
world  An  EttivMte  of  the  C<impar<Uiv«  Strmgth  ^  Britain 
dmriMg  (&«  PrattU  and  Four  Preceding  JSsyilf,  X^ood. 
178S,  which  passed  thna^  aevanJ  aditiona.  AtlMfth,lD 
^Amuit  IIM,  Chalaw^  whoa*  wafliKii^  aa  a  BofaUil 


yit  haTe  strao^'iMwuDended  hftit  1^  the  OoTcnunent 
the  dky,  wia  appotnti>d  dbief  clerk  to     iinrtimflaa  ol 
Privy  CentiiHl  «oaatlmYdatii{^to  teadt,  a  iftMioa  itlMt 

he  retained  tiB  hb  death  in  !8:'5,  a  period  of  ne*r\j  forty 
feiii:  Aabhs  official  dittteo  njado  no  great  dcman<f5  on  hi* 
timd,  be  hmf  almndant  l<-isuftt  to  dovot«  to  hia  favLionto 
studies, — tha  auiirptuicd  and  i^pography  of  Scotland 
having  thenceforth  «p*et&f  attractiuus  (or  lii.t  buRy  pen 

Ba^ea  bix^phimlaktffches  of  Do  Foe,  gir  John  Davits, 
Allan  Banuay,  Sir  David  Ljrndsay,  Churchyard,  and  others, 
praflxsd  to  editions  of  their  respe^^'tive  uork^,  Chalmers 
wrot*  a  life  of  Paine,  the  author  of  the  of  Mam, 

which  bo  published  under  the  assumed  natu£  fvf  TrundM 
OMys,  A. si.,  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania ;  and  »  fif« 
of  BaddiiBaa,  in  which  considerable  light  is  thrown  aa  th« 
•tsta  of  fitoraiuv  in  Sootiand  during  the  earlier  part  of  fha» 
laat-  MQtoiy;-  Hia  IMW  «f  Queaa  Mary,  in  two  quarts 
vJlamee,  was  first  puf:ili»f.e{f  in  1818.    It  is  founded  on  a 
MS.  leu  by  Whitaker  the  historian  of  Manchester;  but 
Chalmers  inforfflw  oa  that  he  found  it  nece.'uiary  to  rewrite 
the  whole.    The  hiatorj-  of  that  ill-fated  queen  occupied 
much  of  his  attention,  andf  his  last  work,  A  Deteetvmif  Urn 
LoM-Letten  lately  attributed  in  Hu^  Cn»fbtUt  MM  l» 
Mary  Queen  of  Seolt,  is  an  ezpOMfa'  of  an  tMnaipt  to 
rujifcjcnt  as  gonuino  &ouio  fictitious  letters  R,»:.f  to  li,iv9 
l>iiu«d  between  Mary  and  Bothwell,  which  had  failea 
Into  deserved  oblivion.    In  1797  sppcared  his  Apology  for 
the  Believer!  in  the  Shaietpeare  Papers  uhich  were  eakibite^ 
i*  Norfolk  Street,  followed  by  other  tiaeto  on  tb«  aania» 
mkiM,  Xhaie  contrjbntionatothe  literature  of  Shakcsfaaiw 
art  fall  of  curioua  matter,  but  on  the  whole  display  a  gHati 
waste  of  erudition,  in  seeking  to  show  that  j  apera  \vhiirk 
bad  been  proved  forgeries  might  nevertheless  have  been 
genniii  A  Chalmers  also  took  part  in  the  J  unius  controversy, 
aud  in  The  Author  of  Junius  AieertaineJ,  from  a  Cotteaientf 
tion  of  Cireunut(auM  amounting  to  Moral  DemonstratUM, 
Lend.  1817,  8vo,  sooghi  to  fix  the  authorship  of  the  cdb- 
bfited  letters  on  Hn^  Boyd.   In  1824  ho  published  Tkt 
Poetical  Rcmairu  of  some  of  th-.'  Ssodish  Kings,  now  first 
coUecttd  ;  Aud  the  same  year  he  edited  and  presented  as  a 
contribution  ia  the  Bannatyne  CSub  Rotene  and  MaJtyne 
and  the  Testament      Crutndt  if  Rdtat  ifcnryMM.  Hia 
political  wrilioga  are  eqnally  Bonaraaa.  Anong  then  nay 
be  mentioned  Collection  of  Treaties  between  Ortat  Britain  ■ 
and  other  Powers,  Lond.  1 790,  2  vols.  8vo ;  Vindication 
of  the  Privilfgfs  oj  thi-:  Ptople  in  respect  to  the  Con<,ti('uiion-il 
kight  of  Free  Discussion,  Ac.,  Lond.  1796,  8vo,  published 
anonymously;  A  Chronotogical  account  of  Commerce  and 
Coimg*  in  Great  Britain  from  <A«  AnforalKNs  tiii  1810, 
Load.  181 0,  8vo ;  0*p«iMOM  of  BminrHt  Xawymi  an  earnMit 
points  of  Fnglish  Jurisprudence,  ehiefy  concerning  the 
Colonies,  Fisheries,  aiid  Commerce  of  Great  Britain,  Lond. 
1814,  2  vols.  6vo  ;  C'jmparaht'e  Vieu/s  of  the  Stale  of  OftUt 
Britain  before  and  since  the  War,  Lond.  1817,  8va 

But  Chalmers's  greatest  work  is  his  Caledonia,  which, 
howevar,  ha  did  notliva  to  eomplata.  Tha  fiiat  volaaia 
appeared  in  1807,  and  la  introdnetoiy  to  the  otbcn.  It 

is  divided  into  four  booki,  treating  successively  of  the 
Human,  tho  I  ictisb,  the  t-icoltBb,  and  the  Scoto-Kaxon 
[leritxia,  from  f!')  to  13iJG  a.d.  In  these  wo  are  presented, 
in  a  condensed  form,  with  an  account  of  tbo  people,  tbo 
language,  and  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  history,  as  well  aa 
the  agricaltoiul  and  coinBiaieial  atato  of  Scotland  doriag 
the  fint  thirteen  eentarfea  of  oar  era.  nnfortnnatoly  tha 
chapters  on  tho  Roman  period  are  entirely  marred  by  tha 
author's  having  accepted  a-s  genuine  Bertram's  forgery  Be 
Situ  BritannicB ;  but  othprwi>o  hia  ojiinions  on  contro- 
verted topies  are  worthy  of  much  respect,  being  founded 
on  a  labofioiia  investigation  of  all  the'  original  authorities 
that  yim  wm&M  to  hin.  Tha  atyla  botb  ol  both  and 
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often  defMtivo,  and  hii8ti!y -drawn  conclustoni  are  aaeerted 
with  the  ntnuMt  confidence  io  their  accuracy ,  j«t,  notwith- 
standing all  these  drawbacks,  such  were  the  iadustry  and 
peraevemnce  id  Cb^lmeia  that  his  Oaltdonia  oontaios  a 
man  of  informatioa  on  all  subjects  connected  with  early 
Sootkiili  liiMoij  ud  topognpfajr  tbat  hai  beta  of  tin 
Ughesk  vahM  to  mbwiiiMiil  wrilsm   Tlit  seeond  vdhnae, 

published  in  1810,  civEg  an  Recount  of  tho  bptoh  Bouth- 
oa8t«rii  cauDtie«  uf  Scotland — Rijiburgh,  Berwick,  llsii- 
ding'iiii,   Fji; f.lmr^'h,   LniliLh^"i-,T,  iind  Selkirk, 

each  of  thom  being  treated  of  as  rsgarda  name^  sitii»- 
tion  and  extent,  natural  objects,  «in8qiliUs%  «rt»Uiah- 
nant  m  nhira^  ctvil  histoiy,  ngriwlta**^  waiiiiWMtiirw  and 
trade,  md  eeemiMtied  Imatr.  Ib  18M,  tftaran  fotarral 
fif  f  jiir^Ecn  }-cara,  the  third  Toltune  appeared,  giving,  ntK^nr 
laa  Mjiuo  hoadingB,  a  "description  of  the  seven  wmuh- 
weatem  conatiea — Dumfric*,  Kirkcudbrik,'hL,  Wig^town,  Ayr, 
Lanark,  Eeaffcw,  and  Dumbarton.  In  the  preiEace  to  this 
volume  the  author  stataa  that  the  mtferitis  lor  4*  Ustorj 
of  ills  OBDtnl  and  lunthMB  flonalks  wUkdM,  tm 
dutba  o^Mted  tlw  woik  #oaldlM  fiompletfld  fa  two7Mii> 
This  fexpcctalion,  however,  was  not  deetined  ta  bn  rcalirj  fl. 
It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that,  instead  of  all  but  wasting 
h'lA  timo  on  proCttess  and  acrimonious  oontroTsraiee  about 
Shakespearian  forgeries  and  the  character  of  Queen  Mary, 
Ghdania  did  aU  dicort  bk  whole  energies  to  his  sia^um 
Mttfc  and  to  tin  irorid  tin  outared  fruits  of  all 
ue  kbonr  n«  bad  bestowed  oa  it ;  for  H  ia  on  OcUedonia 
that  Ilia  faniB  mu^t  chiefly  rest. 

While  thus  fully  occupied,  Chalmers  had  for  many 
years  been  engaged  in  laying  the  foundation  for  other 
works  of  a  not  leas  important  and  Laborious  nature.  One 
of  these  is  said  to  have  been  a  history  of  Scottish  poetry, 
another,  a  history  cA  printing  ia  Scotland.  Each  of  them 
Jie  thought  likely  to  extend  to  two  lai^  quarto  rolumes, 
oiiJ  oil  both  he  6xpend<>d  cm  unuaual  amount  of  enthusiaain 
and  eaerey.  He  had  al»o  prepared  for  the  press  an 
elaborate  history  of  the  life  and  reign  of  David  I.  Is  Itia 
later  leaeatchea  he  waa  aaaisted  by  ha  nqihaw  Jwam,  aoa 
of  Abiander  Chalnan,  writer  in  Elgio. 

George  Chalmers  died  at  hia  house,  James  Street, 
Buckingham  Gate,  London,  May  31,  1825,  after  a  few 
days'  illness,  in  the  ei^h'y  thiro  ycir  of  hia  a,ru,  H,3 
valuable  and  extensive  library  he  bequeathed  to  hu  nephew, 
at  vfiow  death  ia  1841  it  was  sold  and  dispersed.  Chalmers 
waa  a  maoibar  of  (ha  Sqfal  aad  Aatioaarin  Booiatiaa  of 
London,  an  lioaMBiy  uenbar  of  Hm  Aatiqiiariaa  Society 
of  Scotland,  and  a  member  of  ot'h^r  learned  gcdntiija. 
In  privato  life  he  waa  undoubtedly  an  amiab'.e  Eian, 
although  the  dogmatic  tone  that  disfigures  pcriiuiis  i;; 
writing*  procured  him  .many  opponents.  Ho  is  besides 
diargeable  with  a  want  of  taste,  which  appears  too 
jMamiBsntljr  ia  hia  keea  attanota  to  aOaneek  at  au  hoaards, 
thoaewhonbeeonaideredtiwaatfaelonof  llarjr.  Among 
hhi  avowed  antupdnists  iri  literary  warfare  the  most  diatin- 
guiahed  were  Miiloiie  and  Steevena,  the  Shakapeaxe editor* ; 
Mathia*,  the  author  of  tie  I\,ruiiii  of  Lilerature :  Dr  Jiiune 
son.the  Scottish  lexicographer ;  Pinkerton,  the  hiatonau  ;  Dr 
Irving,  the  biographer  of  the  Scottish  poets;  and  Dr  Currio 
ofLivaipaaL  Bat  with  all  hia  falliMi  in  jadmanlt  Chal- 
menwai  a  vahuAta  writer.  Hie  aamnilybBaiaeoaiiato 
original  8iairce?i  of  information ;  and  he  is  entitled  to  great 
pr»iM  for  ht«  i^triotic  and  self-sacrificing  widcavours  to 
illustrato  the  histoijp  UtOHltOVi^  oad  amquitios  of  his 
native  country.  (j.  K'o.) 

CHALMERS,  Da  Thomas  (1 780-1847),  a  distinguished 
Baottish  divine,  waa  borti  at  Anstruther  in  Fifeshire,  on  the 
17tt  Ifanh  178a    He  waa  early  deatiosd  to  the  ehnrch, 
vliilo dflvw  TMncUwaoBioUod  MaMadaat 
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in  tha  oalvanll^  of  81  Aodiowia  Saving  eonplalad  Ua 

eoUegiata  oooree,  in  which  be  devoted  himself  almost 
exclusively  to  the  study  of  mathematics,  in  January  1709 
be  was  lircci.HixI  m  r  -irpaclmr  of  '.I.o  gospel  by  the  presbytery 
of  St  Ai:i  irnwH.  lustaad  of  entering  at  once  on  the  dulaea 
of  his  profese'ton,  he  spent  the  two  following  winters  in 
Edinburgh,  attending  the  le^ona  of  frofsaaora  Stawai^ 
Playfair,  Robiaon,  and  Hopa.  b  Uait  1803  ba  waa 
ordained  as  minister  of  Kilmany,  a  emau  pariah  in  Fifp- 
shire,  about  nine  mile*  from  St  Andrewa  During  ihe 
pre-  udiiig  winter  he  had  acted  as  aasistant  to  Mr  Vilant, 
professor  of  mathematics  io  the  uuiveraity  of  that  city, 
who  for  many  years  had  been  laid  aside  by  ill  health.  Tha 
Botal:^,  bowaver,  of  Ma  matKod^  and  the  aiagalar  aatluniaam 
tbat  bo  oddbttad  aod.  asdtad  w«>»  dbrtastefnl  to  thfloe 

Rttftrhed  to  tlie  old  rontinf'  of  nnivr-niitT  edii-ation  ;  and 
at  thn  cIdsl'  of  t-iu  MOj-jinu  ha  waa  lufcinwcd  ibut  hia  further 
acrvicea  would  not  bo-  nviniroiL  Indiguant  at  the  fancied 
injustice  thus  done  him,  ha  adopted  the  singular  expedient 
of  opening  matheiuatiGal  olaases  of  hia  ova  donng  tta 
taoaaadiu  wiBtor»  wUel^  tihongb  diaooaBtaaaooad  tat  ovaiy 
way  by  tto  aoiwai^  lodioritfai^  oway  of  tba  atodaota 
M  ore  ittraoted  to  attend.  The  winter  of  1803-4  was  a  very 
busy  and  ezeiting  one.  During  the  week  he  taught  three 
classes  in  St  Andrews,  and  prepared  and  delivered  there 
a  course  of  lectures  on  chemistry,  largely  illustrated  by 
eneriments, — appearing  at  the  same  time  in  the  pulpit  ct. 
Kumasy  eveiy  Sunday.  Hatviag  aaiBeiaat^  ndaaiaed  his 
repntatioa  bv  the  great  snoecaa  wlueh  attended  them,  hia 
mathematical  dasaee  were  not  resumed.  The  lectures  on 
chemistry  were  frequently  redelivered  in  his  own  and  in 
many  at^oiaing  paiiahea,  to  the  surprise  and  delight  of 
many  rani  aadiaoeesi  In  1605  the  chair  of  mathematiea 
in  Bdiabairii  boeame  vacant,  and  he  qipeared,  but 
unsuooeaafol^,  as  a  candidate.  In  1808  be  published  an 
Inquiry  mio  As  Extent  and  Stability  of  National  Retoum*, 
a  treatise  originated. bj  tTm  ,^Iarm  which  Bonaparte's  com- 
mercial policy  had  croatod  in  Britain,  and  intended  to 
elucidate  eome  of  those  queations  in  political  eoooflBj 
which  the  axiating  alato  of  affvba  bad  ndaad.  Ho  «m 
preparing  a  bow  odIMoD  of  ttia  woA  wboa  a  oeriai  of 
domeatio  bereavements,  and  a  severe  illness  that  brought 
him  to  the  brink  of  the  grave,  and  laid  him  aside  from  all 
QLity  /or  upwurdj  of  a  year,  turned  his  thoughts  and  lifo 
into  a  new  channel  Dr  Brewster  had  invited  him  to 
beoom  %  oootribntor  to  the  Edimburgh  Fncyclopadia  ;  at 
his  owB  faqaaat  tba  artiob  Cbriatiaaity  had  been  assigaoi 
to  bim,  and  bo  waa  now  aogagad  io  preparing  it.  In 
studying  the  credentials  of  Christianity,  ho  received  a  new 
impression  of  its  contents.  A  sustained  but  abortive  effort 
to  attain  that  puru  ati  l  liym  i>:ily  morality  which  the  Gospt-l 
of  dirist  roquiros  led  on  to  that  great  spiiitual  revoluttou 
the  nature  and  progress  of  which  his  jotimal  and  lettera 
enaolo  aa  to  traoo 

reaamad  ma  dotiaa,  oa  aotlio  ehai^  fai  tin  ^araeter  of  b!a 

ministry  riaiMn  to  alL  The  rep6rt  of  discourses  so 
carticit  and  ulixj'.iunt  m  those  now  delivered,  and  of  house- 
hold viaitationa  coijL:t:ctsii  with  such  ardent  real,  soon 
spread  beyond  tha  limite  of  his  own  neighboorbood.  Hia 
reputation  aa  an  author  received  at  the  sama  tiow  a  laifo 
aceaarion  bv  the  publio^ioa  ia  a  aapoiato  farm  «l  bio 
artlde  oa  CSiriatianity,  as  waD  aa  by  lovoval  TalaaUo  eon* 

tributiona  to  the  Edinburgh  Chriitian  Inttructor  and  fho 
Edtatie  Rcviete.  Bo  strong,  however,  at  that  time  was  tha 
public  bias  against  those  evangelical  doctrines  which  he  bad 
embcaood,  that  wliaa  a  vacancy  oocorvad  ia  Qla^ow,  aad 
his  Maada  bioq^bim  forward  aa  a  aaaJMata^  it  waa  oaij 
aftso  oalnaidkMir  olbrta,  and  by  a  namnr  m^od^,  thi* 
his  abatiaa  waa  aaiHad  io  tba  towa'aouoolL 
Til  Titr  *T!r  It  TTOT  fimanHy  aflmllTnil  m  winfiloi  iiC 
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the  Tron  choreli  and  narisL  A  blaro  of  nnparallolccl 
(>opolaritjr  at  once  broke  around  him  aa  a  preacher.  A 
iitiriea  of  diacoiirsea  which  ho  had  preached  oa  the  connec- 
tioa  betwe«a  tbo  dUcoverioi  ol  aatroaomj  atid  tbe  Qmatiaa 
nrthtioB  vttM  fiablithad  in  /uratrjr  ISIT.  Kvm  «ftlMr 
l>efore  or  eince  has  Iho  same  reception  ben  jriven  to  any 
'Volume  of  sermotu  ia  our  Unguogo.  Withm  a  year,  nine 
editions  and  20,000  copies  of  the  Tolume  were  ia  drcala- 
tioo.  Sooa  After  ita  app«aisiiee  he  viaited  London,  Mid 
oeenpitad  for  tiio  fint  time  one  or  hr»  of  the  pulpite  «f  fh* 
metropolis.  The  crowds  ^ere  enormous,  the  epplaose  loud 
ttnd  aniversaL  "  All  the  world,"  writes  Mr  mlberforce, 
**wild  aboat  Dr  Cbalmera."  His  ^ztrsordinarj  popalaritj 
xwPMined  ttndtmioisbed  dariaf  tlM  jmn  that  he 
v«m«iB«d  In  GUngow. 

Hi-  prcfiaration  for  the  pulpit,  ho'^^cver,  forme  1  but  a 
•mall  part  of  his  kbours.  In  viaiting  his  pnnsh,  which 
eontained  a  population  of  about  1 1,000  aonia,  he  enoedily 
diacovered  that  nearly  a  third  of  them  had  relinquianed  all 
connection  with  any  Christian  ehnreh,  and  that  their 
children  weru  grtiwing  up  in  ignorance  and  vice.  The 
appalling  magnitude  of  Uie  eril,  ead  the  certainty  of  ita 
•peedy  end  frightfol  growth,  el  one*  emated  and  engnmed 
lam.  To  devise  and  execute  the  meisn"!  of  chr-kinp  nnd 
sabdaing  it  became  hcQctsforth  one  of  the  ruling  paasions 
of  hia  life.  Attributing  the  eril  to  the  absence  of  those 
pMTOcbial  inflaoneaf^  ediwatioiial  and  mioiatarialf  whieh 
wroi^t  ao  effbehwltj  for  good  la  tha  aaullar  'rani 
pariahea,  but  which  had  not  been  brought  to  bear  npon  the 
overgrown  parishes  of  our  gr^t  eitioa,  from  all  spiritual 
oversight  of  which  the  members  of  tiM  bUUiahment  had 
TCtirad  io  deepair,  hia  grand  panaaft  waa  to  nntUjf 
ranodel,  and  extend  the  old  parodual  eeoDomy  of  Scotland. 
Taking  1  11  uw  n  [liiriHli  il^j  a  upecimen,  and  gauging  \>v  it  tbe 
•pirittul  Dcccssitios  of  the  city,  he  did  not  hesitate  to 
pnbliah  H  as  his  conviction  that  not  leaa  than  twenty  new 
chn.xhes  and  pariah es  should  immediately  be  erected  in 
Glasgow.  All,  however,  that  he  could  persuade  the  town- 
council  to  attempt  Wa:<  to  frircl  a  pin>:le  adrlllidriiil  vi\*^,  to 

which  a  parish  eootaining  no  fewer  than  10,000  aoals  was  at- 
tealiad*  Thia  chnNh,  hcdk  m  hia  aaggaatioB,  waa  oArad  to 

bim  and  accepted,in  order  that  he  might  have  fre?  nndnr.im 
pcded  room  for  carrying  out  his  dififeretit  parochmi  plans. 

Id  September  1819  ho  was  admitted  as  minister  of  the 
•horeh  and  parish  of  St  John's.  The  population  of  the 
pnrlah  waa  made  up  principally  of  weevew,  hbooran^  fae* 
tory  n  rKrrfl,  and  other  ojxirativea.  Of  its  2000  families, 
more  than  800  had  no  couna^ition  with  any  Christian 
ehorch.  The  cumber  of  ita  uneducated  ehUdreo  wna  amnt- 
leaa.  In  this,  as  in  hia  former  pariah,  Dr  Cbalmwta'a  first 
care  and  efforta  were  beetowed  upon  the  young.  For 
their  week  day  instruction,  twc  commf  l  oui  -<  hoal  h  us*  ^ 
were  built,  four  well-qualified  teachers  wtre  provided, 
mA  wfth  an  endowment  of  X25  per  aaanoi ;  and  at 
th'^  Tnr>dcr»t«  Bchool-fees  of  2«,  and  3«.  per  quarter,  700 
chiidrea  had  a  first-rate  education  si'ppUed,  Fm  the 
poorer  and  more  neglecttd,  betwocu  forty  and  liTty  local 
enbbath  aehoola  waca  opened,  ia  which  more  than  1000 
eUUna  wan  *ut^  Tha  pariah  waa  divided  Into  tS 
diatricta,  embracing  from  60  to  100  families,  ov?>r  each  of 
which  ab  elder  aad  a  deacon  were  placed — tbe  former 
takfag  the  oversight  of  their  spiritual,  the  Wtter  of  their 
tanpanal  inlenat^  Over  tha  wboU  of  thia  oomplieated 
pavMhfal  •ppamtna  Dr  Chafaaan  prarided,  watdung. 
impfllling,  controlling  every  movemsnt  Nor  his  work 
that  of  mere  soperiotendencew  He  visite^l  iiur^konaiiy  ail 
tha  families,  completing  his  round  of  them  io  about  two 
years,  and  holding  evening  meatiage.  to  which  ha  addnased 
thoee  whom  ha  had  viailad  dnring  tha  wmL  Uaoy 
firilm  Witn  «w  taabimd  to  lU  hrtil  «f  «l«aN><Bi^ 
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and  Biany  individaala  deeply  and  andniia|j^  impraaaad  b/ 
the  sacred  truths  of  Christianity. 

The  chief  reason  why  Dr  Chfilmera  removed  from  tbe 
Tron  parish  to  that  of  St  John's  waa  that  he  might  have 
an  opportunity  el  bSAf  tasting  tha  afBeaey  of  the  old 

Scottish  method  of  pn->vi>l:nt^  for  the  poor.  At  this  pcrtfil 
there  were  not  more  than  20  pan«Lea  north  of  tbe  i'^orLh 
and  Clyde  in  which  there  was  a  compnlyory  aansemant  for 
tha  poor.  The  English  method  of  aaaasaoMatk  howaver, 
waa  rapidly  apreading  over  tha  aonthem  districts  of 
Scotland,  and  already  threatened  to  cover  thu  wholo 
country.  Dr  Chalmers  dreaded  this  as  a  great  uatiuiial 
catastrupbe.  Having  atndied  ia  ila  prindplee,  as  well  as 
in  ita  laaalt^the  operation  of- a  eompoUory  tax  for  the 
support  of  ue  poor,  he  was  convinced  that  it  operated 
prejudicially  and  swelled  the  evil  it  meant  to  mitigato.  Is 
was  said,  however,  that  though  the  old  Scotch  method  of 
voluntary  eontribntioaa  at  the  church  dcor  administered  1^ 
the  kirk-session  waa  applicable  to  smtil]  rural  parishes,  it 
was  inapplicable  to  tha  largo  and  already  balf-piupcrizcd 
pirislii.a  uf  our  great  cities.  Dr  Chalmers  asked  the 
magiatratee  of  Glasgow  to  commit  the  entire  maaaffiBment 
of  the  poor  of  tha  pariah  of  8k  John's  fnto  hia  own  ftanda, 
and  he  nnrlnrtoot  to  refute  thnf.  r.!!pr'.*ion.  He  waa 
allowed  to  try  the  experiment  At  tbe  commencement  of 
hia  operations,  tha  poor  of  this  parish  coat  the  city  X1400 
par  annnm.  Ha  aoaunitted  the  investigation  of  all  new 
appUeallona  for  nliaf  to  tte  daaoon  of  tha  diatriet;  who 
bad  ao  small  •  n amber  of  families  in  charge,  that  by 
spending  an  hour  amons  them  every  week,  he  became 
minutely  aoquainted  with  lhair  character  and  condition. 
Bj  aanfol  acmtiny  of  everj  case  in  which  public  relief 
waa  aakad  for,  by  a  summary  rejeetioo  of  uie  idle,  the 
drunken,  and  the  worthless,  by  stimulating  every  effort 
that  the  poor  could  make  to  help  themselves,  and  when 
necessaiy,  aiding  thera  in  their  efforts,  a  great  propotllon 
of  theee  new  cases  were  provided  for  without  drawing  upon 
the  chnrch-door  collections  ;  and  such  wss  the  effect  of  the 
wIk  Ic  system  of  Christian  oversight  and  influence,  prudently 
and  vigorously  adminiatered,  tliat  in  four  yean  the  pauper 
espenditnio  waa  tadnead  frem  £1400  to  XMO  per  annnm. 

At  the  commencement  nf  bia  ministry  in  St  John's,  T>r 
Chalmora  began  a  ieriea  of  quarter^  publications  on 
CkrittioH  and  Cine  Bcommf  ^  Largt  Tovmt,  devoted  to 
tha  thaocatio  iUnatratioa  of  the  various  schemes  of  Christiaa 
naafdacaa  whidi  ha  waa  carrying  on, — presenting  huaaalt 
thos  to  us  as  at  once  their  skilful  deviser,  their  vigorous 
conduct<)r,  their  eloquent  expounder  and  advocate.  But 
the  fatigues  of  so  toihame  a  ministry  began  to  cnhaust  his 
strength;  aad  ha  waa  alieadj  longing  to  axchaoga  tha 
peraona!  for  the  literary  lahoora  of  hia  profesrion,  when  the 

%Hriint  clniir  of  mora!  philosophy  in  'ho  univcrsiity  of  St 
Andrews  was  offen^i  to  him.  lliis  offer,  the  seventh  of 
the  same  kind  that  had  been  made  to  him  during  his  eight 
yearn'  residence  in  Qlasgow,  he  accepted,  entering  on  hie 
new  duties  in  November  1823,  and  devoting  the  next 
four  years  of  his  life  to  their  fulfilment.  Hithurio  racta- 
physica  aad  ethica  had  been  taught  conjunctly  by  tbe 
prafaaeoM  of  OMcal  aefanee  in  tha  fieoteh  coDeges,  while,  in 

teaching  tha  latter,  a!!n^i-  n-(  to  tbe  ppcnlinr  dDctiiric:?  of 
Chnaiiunity  had  generally  and  often  carefully  Lccq  avoidetL 
Looking  upon  mental  philosophy  as  belonging  properly 
to  another  chair,  Dr  Chalmers  confined  hia  prdeotioaa  to 
the  philosophy  of  mortis,  entering  at  large  upon  tha  dntica 
man  owes  to  Ood  as  well  as  those  ho  o^es  to  his  fellow-men, 
endeavouring  throughout  to  detDonstrato  iho  insufficiency 
of  natnnl  faUgion  to  serve  any  other  purpose  than  that 
of  %  vmumt  of  Chriatiani^.  Uaaj  of  hie  laeturai,  aa 
remodsOsd  afteiwarda  end  tranafaitad  to  tha  theological 
fibahr,  «•  tplw  fimad  aov  in  tha  falaiid  aaaoiid  totana* 
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of  his  works.  In  Uw  purely  etkieal  departmont,  the  dis- 
vmAoM  ia  h»  ntd*  importaat  aad  origiukl 

aoBtrOiatioBi  to  dit  MiflBM  an  IImw  oooopied  wUh  Iht 

plaoe  tnd  functiooi  of  Tolitton  and  attention,  the  upemta 
aad  anderired  ch&racter  of  tlio  moml  aentimenta,  and  the 
dutinction  bctwooa  the  virtuea  of  perfect  snd  imperfect 
oUi^tton.  It  WM  not  ao  randi,  however,  for  their  ^katiho 
mmMiam  that  >u  betam  ia  the  moral  philoaopby 
JiW>»iwi  mn  jHrtli^Jwd,  m  tot  that  f amor  of  pio> 
fanloaal  anftoiiaaBi  with  wUeh  thej  wara  dalivnad,  and 

vi^hich  proTed  so  hciltlifiitlj  contagio'is,  T?:-yond  the  intcl- 
Isctuai  impulse  thaa  coiuuiunicated,  hk  ifciiuuut  rtfcrjac^a 
to  the  great  doctrinee  of  Cliri&tianitj,  and  b.iU  moid  the 
fonad  hit  iaTitug  aiample,  kindled  to  a  very  remarkaUe 
dflglW  th*  X^l^oa  spirit  among  the  etodNli  «C  flt 
Aniiawij  and  not  a  few  of  them  iwliidinf  m»af  mm 
who  hava  ainca  highly  dietinguiehed  thanmlw  wwa 
led  thereby  to  oonaeorate  their  lirea  t  •  miMijarwr)-  labciu-. 

In  Noramber  1828,  Dr  Chalmera  was  traDsferred 
from  the  chair  of  moral  phiLoaophy  in  St  Aedrewa  to  that 
ol  thaolqgy  la  Sdiabni||h,  la  thk  wider  theatra  ha  was 
aaablad  to  taallis  ill  ha  fbmmiila  idtaa  aa  to  ^  best 
methods  of  academscal  instruction.  To  the  old  practice  of 
reading  to  his  atudeata  a  sat  of  carefully  prepared  lectures 
he  added  that  of  regular  tiva  voce  examiaati  n  on  vhat 
was  thoa  delivered,  and  introduced  beeidea  the  use  of  text- 
books, communicating  through  them  a  large  amount  of  in- 
fomitioaj  and  oomiog  into  the  doacat  oad  saost  atiiiwIaV 
tag  eontaot  with  his  pupils,  he  attempted  to  oomfaiBa  tha 
different  systems  jursued  in  the  English  end  the  Scottish 
anivorsitiaa.  In  tka  proieitaQrial  chair  there  have  been 
many  who,  with  larger  stores  of  learning,  have  oonducted 
their  students  to  greater  seieatific  pro&cieney ;  but  none 
hav«  ever  gone  beyond  him  in  the  glowing  impuke, 
iotelleetittl,  nMal^aBd  laGgUNitrthat  be  conveyed  into  the 
heorta  of  the  ardeat  yooiha  who  flocked  around  his  chair ; 
and  to  that  spirit  with  which  ho  bo  lar^n  ly  impregnated  the 

Sonng  ministerial  mind  of  Bootland,  may,  to  a  large  extent, 
Bfnsad  the  Disruption  of  the  SoottLsh  Establiahea  Chnrch. 
laisan  lor  literary  labmir  whkh  profnsanrial  Ufa 
•flhidad  waa  diligently  improved.  At  St  Andniwa  ha 
resumed  the  work  which  his  departure  from  Glasgow  had 
Buapended,  and  in  1826  published  a  third  volume  of  tlio 
Chrittian  and  Civic  Econoaty  of  Large  Towns.  Tliis  wa3 
followed  in  1827  by  hia  treatiiaoa  the  Utand  Abme  of 
Literary  amd  EecltticuHeal  JMumenU,  the  ablest  defence 
of  andowmaDti  in  ow  hagutgii  m  wUab  itaelf  wonld 
htva  woo  eelabrity  for  Its  tuAoe.  TF»  asany  years  his 
chief  ambition  Imd  bc«n  to  complete  a  treatise  on  political 
economy,  a  bcienco  which  had  been  a  favourite  one  from 
youth.  In  St  Andrews,  besidfs  his  ordinary  coume  on 
athica,  he  liad  opened  a  claaa  for  inatraction  in  this  ecience, 
aad  had  been  delighted  to  find  how  attractive  it  had 
ptovad.-  Aa  aooB  la  he  had  got  through  his  fliat  couree  of 
theology  leetorea  Id  Edinburgh,  he  reaumed  this  subject, 
and  embailjJ  the  reflections  and  preparations  of  many- 
yean  in  a  work  on  Foiiticai  £oemomy,  publuhed  in  1832. 
Ifany  of  the  particular  doctrines  of  tUa  work  have  not  met 
irith  geoeral  aoceptanoa.  The  public  mind,  however,  haa 
hasa  gradually  coming  imud  tot  haBsf  in  that  grsal  tnith 
which  this  volume  was  mainly  intended  to  enforce, — that 
a  right  moral  is  essential  to  a  right  economic  condition  of 
the  m<t^— 1 — that  character  is  the  parent  of  cot:if  rt  I'l-t 
wwrk  on  Political  Economy  was  a^arcely  through  tho  prw, 
whao^  on  invitation  (nil  tha  trustees  of  the  earl  of 

Bridgewater,  Dr  Cbalmsiawaa  a«pfedoa  a  tiaatisa  <M  tk$ 

Adaptation  of  Stitnti  JTafniw  A>  UU  Jfbfwimf  futJUOmi 
Comtitulion  of  Man,  which  appeared  in  1833.  Literary 
honours,  each  aa  were  never  united  previously  in  the  peraoa 
«f       SMttiih  »oiisMtiih  M9«iad  1hia»  lAvm,  In 
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1834  he  was  elected  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edin- 
burgh, aad  was  aooa  after  made  one  of  its  vioo-presideats. 
In  ua  aaaa  yaar  1»  wan  abated  currospondiog  member  of 
the  Boyal  InatUnts  of  Tnaci,  aad  in  1835  tha  nnimai^ 
of  Oxford  oonferred  oa  him  the  degree  of  D.C.L. 

Hitherto  Ur  Chalmers  hnd  takeo  but  Utile  part  in  the 

EnUic  buaineaa  of  the  church.  He  had  given  eome  «£[uctive 
elp  in  the  proaecution  of  two  meaaarea — the  one  for  the 
cbMiUoa  of  ptoatttia^  i«d  tha  other  for  tha  impnrrameot 
of  dMubglaal  adueaHoa.  fha  daath  «f  Aiidnw 
Thomaon,  who  had  long  been  the  able  leader  of  the 
Evangelical  pai  Ly,  aul  tha  obtaining  by  that  party  of  the 
ascendency,  called  him  to  lead  the  couiiseb  and  doings  nf 
the  church.  One  of  the  earliest  acts  oi  the  Ueneral 
Assembly  of  1834,  the  first  in  which  the  Evangelical  party 
hid  Hm  n^ority,  waa  to  iJaca  Dr  Chalmara  at  tha  head,  of 
a  ooomittae  appointed  to  pronota  tha  tttensioa  of  tha 
church.  In  this  ofEoe  he  had  a  double  duty  to  discharge- 
to  solicit  the  Qvvernment  to  make  a  grant  out  of  the  public 
revenue,  and  to  stimulate  the  friends  of  the  church  by 
their  own-Tolootary  aSurts  to  meet  the  spiritual  necessities 
of  tha  eonntry.  la  both  dapaitoaeBta  extraordinary  efforts 
ware  made,  but  with  very  different  resulta  The  Whig 
Qovamment,  ioaeeure  in  ita  bold  of  power,  and  dependent 
to  some  extent  on  the  political  assiatance  of  the  Scottish 
Diasentera,  could  be  induced  to  do  nothing  beyond  appoint- 
ing a  committee  of  inquiry,  which  led  to  BO  pnwtieal 
result.  ItwaaothanrisawhanDr  (^DMisapiNaMto  tb» 
country.    That  qipaid  waa  nada  with  siagahr  ardoar  and 

eloquenro.  When  circuit™,  pamphlet',  and  reports  bad 
done  iliMc  uttermcwt,  ha  amdo  a  tuui  lliruugL  a  large  pare 
of  Scotland,  addressing  the  various  presbyteries  and  hold- 
ing public  meetings  in  the  most  populous  districts.  Year 
after  year  swelled  the  fund  that  these  efforts  created,  till 
at  last  in  1841,  whan  ha  laiignad  hia  offliea  aa  omvaaar  «f 
tha  OhurA  ExteoaioB  CSommitlaa,  ha  had  to  annonnea  that 
in  'seven  years  upwards  of  £300,000  had  h«eB  contributed 
to  this  object,  and  230  new  churches  had  been  built. 

This  great  movement  on  behalf  of  church  extension  was 
llnalfy  ahaoked  by  another  ia  which  Dr  Chalmara  waa 
dastlmfl  to  play  a  atni  nora  conspicooas  part;  In 
1834,  ths  General  Assembly,  after  declaring  it  to  be  a 
fundamental  principle  of  the  church  that  "  no  minister 
shall  be  intruded  into  any  parish  contrary  to  the  will  of 
tho  congre^^lioo,"  had  enacted  that  in  every  instance  the 
dissent  of  the  m^oritv  of  the  male  heads  of  familiee, 
beiog  aommwiicantfc  ahoold  be  a  bar  to  tha  aattlaauat  of 
a  nmlalar.   TUs  Aflt,  aonunonly  called  dia  Yato  Law, 

waa  Vin.iF.l  npon  the  old  constitutional  practice  of  tti-'  "  call," 
in  which  the  people  invited  the  minister  to  utiduiLaki.  iho 
pastoral  office,  on  which  invitation  alone  tho  spiritual  act 
of  ordination  was  groondsd.  Tha  church  believed  heraelf 
to  possess  tha  power  «t  datarauaiAK  what  kind  and  amount 
of  p^olar  oonenrrence  was  naosssaif  batoa  tha  paatoml 
tie  was  formed  by  ordination.  8ha  had  oftan  axaretsad 
that  power  to  the  effect  of  setting  aside  the  nominee  of  tho 
patron.  When  invited  ia  such  instances  to  interfare,  the 
civil  courta  had  refused,  on  the  ground  that  the  church 
was  aettog  within  the  limits  of  har  aakaawladgad  anthority. 
In  athir  inalaaoea  tilia  «rni  aoaiti  had  oftan  lanswad 
decisiona  of  the  church  courts,  but  only  with  a  view  of 
regulating  the  title  to  tho  benefice.  Hut  nnw  the  power 
of  the  cliiiri !.  fu  pass  such  a  law  as  th  u  i  i  i-'n!  Veto  waa 
challenged,  and  the  civil  courts  claimed  a  right  not  only  to 
regulate  the  deatination  of  the  benefice,  but  to  control  and 
ovamla  tha  dadsioos  of  the  chniah.  In  tha  pariah  of 
Amhtmdte',  aontaining  a  popnletloit  of  8000  aoula,  only 
two  iodividnals  Bigr.i'J  tLu  c.M,  v,-hile  287  out  of  300 
diaaanted ;  but  in  an  acuoo  raised  at  the  instance  of  the 
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Iht  ehurcli  wu  Hlega].  This  dednon  tho  Hoom  of  Lorda, 
on  tppctJ  tu  it,  con&rmed, — Lorda  Brougham  ftod  Cottea- 
hun,  in  delivering  jadgment,  itating  it  expniatlj  to  b« 
thair  opinioa  that  ia  Mttliog  a  miniatar  the  diarch  had 
no  kgu  right  to  look  bajrond  h^a  qualifioatioB  oa  to  "  life, 
liMnrtUti^  •04  nonb.*  In  thia  dedaion,  m  iavolfiog  a 
forfailim  tt  tt*  bMifloaL  tb*  tikunk  aeaoiimd,  jwhring 


at  the  same  tim«  her  iBtaptioD,  for  her  own 
object,  to  inUrpret  for  Imeelf  the  itatatea  which  eetabliahed 
hor,  and  aiinouucing  her  unaltered  purpose  to  protAct  her 
coDgregatiooa  from  the  iatmaion  of  nnaoceptable  miniatera. 
Il  ipwitUr  tfipMred  that  ahe  waa  not  to  be  permitted  to 
mnfvak  tbrne  reaolationaifiha  Court  of  Riwioa  wnld 
prtftnl  Tlie  preabyteiy  ti  ]>i|iikeld  nijected  •  BeMitiite 
prencntt  d  hy  tho  Crown  to  the  pariah  of  Lethendy  on  the 
groaud  of  his  having  beefl  Tetoed  by  the  people.  Tho 
Crown  acquiesced  acd  issued  a  new  prcflentation.  At  the 
inatance  o(  the  firat  preaeatee  the  Court  of  Seaaion  inter- 
dicted the  preabyteiy  from  ocdalaiqg  tb«  Moond.  The 
dnudi  flidMid  tiM  pndgrtaijr  l»  gtoyid  »itii  the  ordiwt- 
tloa.  K  did  MM  VM  mmmMMd  m  eooaaqMnee  to  A* 
bar  of  the  civil  court,  Bolemnlj  rebuked,  and  informed  that 
in  the  next  irmtancti  of  such  disregard  by  tho  ohnrch  of  the 
interdict  of  tho  civQ  court  impriaoiimunt  would  b«  the 
pMHiahment>  In  the  pariah  of  Marnoch,  with  a  population 
ol  S800  aanJa,  only  one  indiridoal.  aigned  the  all ;  an 
OfwwMndiig  Mnjorifar  iUfntad  }  but  is  daAaoMof  the 
kv  of  thscihiir^flidiBolwdkBef  tottoOomt  flf  SoMioD, 
the  preabyteiy  of  Strathbogio,  by  a  majority  af  7  to  3, 
reaolved  to  proeeed  to  the  ordination.  To  prevent  this 
ordination  the  church  auapended  tho  lovon  miniatera  who 
formed  tho  la^ority.  The  Court  of  Seaaion  not  only 
ftnntilled  tfnl  ■Mpeoiion  fod  prohibited  the  ehnrch  fron 
intimating  or  exoentiBg  it,  bnt  interdietod  all  minirton  from 
preaching  or  adminiatering  any  of  the  neramoBta  within 
any  of  the  pariahea  of  the  eevcn  Buspended  clergymen. 
The  church  held  auch  interference  as  a  violation  of  her 
■pititoal  independence,  and  vroceedad  as  if  no  auch 
lantMMO  of  tlM  d^  cQort  had  boon  pamed, — many  of  the 

Chafaaon  tad  Dr  Gtordon 


Mtnuri 
tntarue 


I  diatingaiilMd  minister^  Dr 

S tlio  iMl|  proMUag  in  thiaao  puidiii  in  tholaoeof 
etaMrredonthem  penonally.   Tlie  •OTeomapanded 

elergymen  treated  in  the  same  way  the  aupreme  ecdeaiaatical 
authority,  and  on  tho  21  at  January  1841,  in  oppoaition  to 
an  ezpresa  order  of  the  Oeneral  Aaaembly,  oonaummated 
tho  ortinatiaB.  By  tho  lolknrinff  Oonocal  AMemUr  thooo 
doiBjrmn  wwt  dopoMd  ftom  ifio  oAoo  of  Iho  nmirtiy. 
The  Court  of  Beaaion  immediately  thereafter  pronounced 
the  depoaition  null  and  void.  Other  like  inatailcea  occurred. 
The  colUaiona  between  the  two  aupreme  courts  became 
frequent  and  moat  tmteemly.  Mattera  were  running  into 
ineitrieable  confusion.  The  church  appealed  to  ,dio 
OovanuDoot  to  intorforab  At  fint  tho  Whip  von  u 
Bcnrar,  W  th^f  docUnod  to  islarfinok  In  1841,  •Sir 
xtobert  Peel  was  placed  at  the  hedd  of  a  Qoyemment 
strong  enough  to  have  applied  the  remedy,  and  the  hopes 
of  the  church  wero  excited.  Still  no  measure  waa  intro- 
doood.  Uodor  the  guidance  of  Dr  Chalmen  the  church 
punodlMVOOUMvith  steady  gnf altoring  atop ;  but  she 
itM  aol  pnpirad  to  wokog  tho  oantwwoBiy  iadoAnite^. 
Don  jing  tho  right  of  uo  Oonil  of  Bsssioa  to  lol  M  it  had 
done,  she  freely  conceded  to  tho  legialature  the  right  cf 
determining  on  what  terms  ahe  held  her  temporalities  ;  and 
if,  fairly  appealed  to,  the  legislature  declared  that  she  held 
them  on  condition  of  rendering  auch  obedience  to  the  civil 
ootDtfta  as  they  now  zoq;u{rod,  she  felt  that  she  had  no 
■Itwaalifo  but  either  to  nnoueo  hm  em  pnac^lMf  or 
nKoqabh^tamporalitfaa.  At  •  OdlomB  oOBVoeafian  held 
in  November  1842  a  largo  number  of  ministers  signed  oni 
puUiabod  a  declaration  that  if  no  measure  of  rdiof  were 


granted  they  would  reeign  thalr  Uvinga.  Up  to  tho  hsli 
however,  it  was  not  believed  that  any  very  exteoaiTO 

ftocetnsion  would  take  place.  In  January  1843,  the 
Oovorument  not  only  refused  to  grant  the  protection  tho 
church  Teaoind,  hat  nit  a  final  and  peraaptory  negative 
on  hor  oboaa  of  ijpmtnal  indapondenee.  And  in  Hatch 
tho  Boon  of  Onmiiirww  didthomao  by  a  large  augoritj, — 
the  Scotch  members,  however,  voting  in  the  proportion  of 
more  than  two  to  one  in  her  favour.  The  controversy  waa 
now  closed,  and  it  remained  only  for  those  clergymen  who 
felt  that  they  could  not  with  a  good  conactonco  submit  to 
tho  civil  reatraint  ipposod  upon  the  church  to  adopt  tho 
oa^  oraodioat  now  left  to  them  and  retire  from  the 
BMddiihmeBt  Oa  tho  iWh  May  1848,  470  clergymen 
withdrew  from  the  General  A^  l^J'I7  and  constituted 
themselvos  into  the  Free  Church  ul  bcodtind,  electing  Dr 
Chalmers  as  their  first  moderator. 

For  two  yoara  previous  to  thia  final  step,  Dr  Chalmers 
had  foreseen  the  iBsue,  and  in  preparation  for  it  had  drawn 
np  a  schemo  for  tho  aaifort  of  tho  ontguag  mlniatom. 
For  a  year  oc  two  afloiwardo  iSb»  eotaUiahnoat  and  oitoa- 
sion  of  that  fund,  to  which  the  Free  Church  owes  so  much 
of  her  atabQity,  engaged  a  large  share  of  his  attention.  Ho 
then  gradually  withdraw  from  the  public  service  of  tho 
church,  occupying  himself  with  hia  dutiea  aa  principal  of 
the  Free  Church  College,  and  in  parfecliag  his  Inttihitm 
of  Thsologf.  In  Uagr  IMT.  ha  waa  snaunoned  before  a 
committee  of  tho  HoaN  of  Commons  to  give  evidence 
regarding  that  refusal  of  sitca  f  ir  churchea  in  which  a  few 
of  the  landed  proprietors  of  Scotland  who  were  hostile  to 
the  Free  Church  were  still  peraisting.  He  returned  from 
London  ia  hia  nsnal  health,  aad  after  a  peaoefnl  Sabbath 
SO)  in  the  boobm  of  hia  Umlj  at  Horaingsido,  ho 
e  them  all  good  night  Next  morning,  when  his  room 
waa  entered  and  tho  curtains  of  his  bed  withdrawn,  he  was 
found  half  erect,  his  head  leaning  gently  back  upon  the 
pillow,  no  token  of  pain  or  struggle,  tho  brow  and  hand 
when  touched  so  cold  as  to  indicate  that  somo  hours  had 
already  elapsed  since  the  qiirit  .had  pe^fully  departed. 
Duilng  a  Ufa  of  the  Buiat  varied  and  ineaasaat  activity,  qient 


toeiaaooie^,  Dr  Owlnun  scarcely  ever  aDoTCd  a  dw  te 
pas  vMhoot  Hb  medfcnai  ef  eomnMition.   He  had  Us  ftealqr  af 

writing  so  eompletely  at  eammana  that  at  the  most  niiMMonabb 
times,  and  ia  taa  mort  nnlikoljr  pUces,  h«  matohed  hU  hoar  or  two 
for  c*rrylng  on  his  literary  work.  He  was  methodicnl  iiulctd  in  til 
hi^  hitliiU,  and  no  saying  patK- 1  more  frvquentty  from  hii  lijie  than 
that  punctuality  is  a  cardinal  virtue.  His  writiiifTi  cow  occnpy 
mors  tban  80  Tolumes.  He  would  permanently  pcrli  vvsi  h»vf  slu^J 
hif[btr  aa  an  author  bad  he  written  leas,  or  had  ho  iniluli^t'  l  leaa  in 
that  praetioe  of  reiteration  into  which  he  waa  eo  constantly  Wtrayed 
by  his  anxiety  to  impress  bis  idraa  upon  others.  It  would  be  prr- 
matnro  to  attsmpt  to  astimata  tho  pkce  which  his  writinfra  will 
hold  ia  (ke  Utatataie  of  ear  eeantiy.  We  auy  briafly  indicate, 
haws«ir,anBa«l  tta  sAAmI  oMihillinHsw  te  wUeh  «e  pa  to- 
datosd  tohia.  AsaaaSB  siMsmlit  he  wm tte  Bist  ts  anleM 
tlie  connectioa  that  anMiBta  bstwean  tho  degroo  of  ths  fertility  of 
the  aoil  sad  the  aooial  condition  of  a  tomninnity,  the  rapid  manner 
in  which  capital  is  leprodneod  (*e«  Mill'ii  PuUtiail  Bccnomy,  vol.  i. 
p.  94X  aad  th*  general  doctrine  of  a  limit  to  all  the'  niod«s  by  which 
national  wealth  may  accomnlato.  He  ■km  the  fint  also  to  sdvanoo 
that  arpumci.t  m  lnvvnr  of  relifioni  cstaliliahmcnta  which  meets 
upon  its  own  ground  Uie  doctrine  of  Adam  Smith,  that  reh'^rian 
like  other  thinsa  should  Ik  liTt  to  tho  operation  of  the  natoral  law 
of  atipplr  and  aamand.  In  the  department  of  natural  theology  and 
the  Cbnatian  evidences,  he  ably  aaTocated  that  method  of  reconcQ- 
ing  the  Uoaaio  sarrativa  with  the  iadafiaite  satiqaity  of  tba  globe 
irhinh  PrBasMsBdliassrimii  11  1  la  hia  Bcidgswstsr  Tiaatta^  aad 
whioh  Or  CbafaDsn  had  pravioosly  eoMaasMstsd  to  that  aalher. 
His  refotalion  or  Bomaa  objection  to  tho  tratb  of  miracles  is 
p«rhapa  bis  IntaUaotBat  tM^d^mivrt,  and  is  ss  original  as  it  is  eom« 
plata.  The  dlstinctioo  between  the  laws  and  dii|>oiii  tloni  of  matter, 
aa  between  the  ethics  and  objects  of  theology,  liv  vat  the  fint  to 
iadioata  and  enforce.  And  it  l!i  in  hh  pif^a  that  the  fulleit  and 
moat'inBaterlv  exhibition  ib  t  >  >  •  !  v,  itli  of  tho  aiipcrior  authority 
aa  wltaea*''*  for  the  tmth  cf  R'  t.  lition  of  the  Scnrtnral  aa  com. 
pared  with  tbc  »i-Sinptunil  writcm,  nnd-of  tho  Chrutinn  ai  com* 
Band  with  Um  heathen  tostimonica.    In  hia  fndituta  cf  TK*ol»gif, 

V.  —  4» 
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BO  raatwrUl  modiScaUoirW  titlitr  nada  or  •ttemvtad  on  doctilBca 
of  CalTkaim.  which  ho  nottni  vUk  all  rimplMtr  of  fiUth,  ■>  U 
Mbfod  Una  to  W  mwhil  la  th*  DMm  wi,  oad  j»Ueh  he 
Mndoi  H  in  buaio^  «Hh  flu  aort  pnCNvd  phOoMphx  of 
bantM  Mtnn  oad  of  tha  Dirlna  proTidenee. 

Tha  chmetar  of  Dt  Cbalmcra'a  intellect  waa  emliwBtlf  pnelloaL 
Tha  deareat  object  of  hie  earthly  Miitrnce  wia  the  elcrmtion  of  tli« 
CommOD  people.  Poor-lawt  nfipeari  J  Uj  liim  u  calcul  jtrj  to  rrtarJ 
thil  eleretion  ;  be  tUerefore  itrtnuoanly  rviistci,!  thrir  iDtrtxiuctiun, 
The  Church  of  Bootlasd  eppcaic J  t^j  liim  u  pcruI1«rly  flttad  to 
voMa  it ;  ha  apoke,  be  wrote,  h«  Ub<>ura>l  in  iu  dcfenea  and  axten- 
don.  "  I  hava  no  Taneration,"  ha  aeid  tn  tht  royal  ooouDlarioiiaia 
in  8t  Andiow^  bofora  aitbar  tha  Toluutery  or  bm  Koo>iatniiian 
oootrovantatkadalM^  "IlMMMfWimttoa  te  tbo  Oinroh  of 
SootkBafNMinaalaUUlHMDiMIkOTt^iitoiort  Tmantion 
Ut  it  |M«ff  an  iutnimeat  of  ChriatiBB  good.  *  f  oroiBg  that  ehoreh 
to  Illlfllia  ua«oajptabla  iniiiiatai%  and  placing  bar  in  ^iritnal  aab^ 
{aotiantothafllTflpg««k'laU>MfudaMBpadlMraaMwh  w  in- 
atrnment  of  bto  ttiaign.  mA  te  HHWdr  M  MlMtoaO^  pre 
bar  m. 

It  U  aa  a  morer  of  hie  fellow  men,  u  the  reviver  uf  cvuigtUatia 
feeling  in  Bootl&nd,  end  ea  e  leedor  in  the  grrat  movement  which 
lrrtiiin»tcd  in  the  ertctisMi  of  the  Free  Chnrcb,  that  Dr  CWmaia 
will  &U  the  largest  pleoe  in  the  eye  of  poatati^,  aad  occupy  a  nicba 
to  tha  biatofjr  of  Sootiaiid  and  of  tb«  «kiHM.  Ytotow  aUmenu 
oomUn^  to  ekrtha  him  with  pabUo  tolMM*— •  (UMUka.  goile- 
laaa^  traaaparant  ris^Udtgr,  fko  Bttir  fthaniaa  of  ererythinf  faotl- 
tiona  in  mattar  nr  mainai  ■  MiiHliiiiw  of  natnre  thet  maoa  him 
flexible  to  arvry  humen  aynpathy— a  ehirmlry  of  aentiment  that 
raiaed  him  above  all  the  petty  jeelonalea  of  pablle  Iife~-«  firmneea 
of  pvrpoae  tlmt  tantU  Turillation  alpioat  t  thinir  impoaelhU,  a  foroa 
of  will  and  gnu  nl  momentum  that  bcro  all  that  van  morabla 
before  it — a  vchrnn  ut  utterance  and  orerw  hcIininR  eloquence  that 
tare  him  the  command  of  the  3;ii;l'.;tLie,  a  icicntillc  reputation 
tnat  won  for  him  the  reapect  and  attention  of  the  more  adaoatad — 
tha  lagUOative  beulty  that  bmmad  ■aaaniao  1QW  (k*  towAnkpiin- 
dplaa.  the  itraetieal  aagadty  that  adaptad  IhtB  to  tta  adk  they 
vara  intanded  to  lealiaa— tho  geniaa  that  in  new  aad  diflcoh  oir- 
wiBNaiiiiii  oonld  dorian  eovpM  with  tha  1ot«  of  oalookitiaab  fha 
liBMity  for  huai*'^  detaila,  and  the  adminiatiatlTa  takat  that 
Ami  Hm  to  axe««t*— •  TOvitT  ct  nottva  that  pat  him  abova  aD 


i  of  aalilahiiaa^  laditiHtowiabtnaifa  bat  BHtjiol 
•iaiglajratiataaflB^aidHit  (w.Sdu) 

CHALONEB^  8iB  Tntiua  (1S10->15(M(X  •  •totomun 
Md  poet,  of  ft  nohffi  W«Ui  badly,  wu  bom  ia  1515. 
Under  Henry  YIIL  he  waa  aent  aa  ambaaaador  to  Charlea 
y.,  whom  he  accompanied  on  hia  nnfortanate  exp^tioo 
ftgainst  Algiers  in  1541.  On  bis  ratnrn  h»  wm  ftppointad 
ta  the  office  of  firat  clerk  ol  tfa*  ooumO.  Ha  nioed  the 
fUtodahip  of  the  doke  of  SoBMMl  j  bnt  ifter  hia  fftU  h» 
«M  obliged  to  liv*  in  ntlnBMint,  •ad'teriog  tlie  nign  of 
Maiy  hia  Protettftntlam  atBl  kept  him  from  tae  coart  On 
tha  fu::i:?*io[i  of  Elizabeth  hevaa  received  into  high  favour, 
ftnd  ai<puiut(!j  anibaKAsdur,  first  to  Uie  Emperor  Ferdinand 
L,  and  thea  to  the  court  of  Spain,  where,  however,  he 
found  himaelf  ao  uncoqifortftbla  uiftt  aftor  thiva  yeuv'  itaj 
he  obtained  permiosion  to  retdm  home  in  1064.  He  died 
Uw  bUowing  year.  Chalonec  eqjonped  eoorideraUe  tepnta- 
tiOB  M  ft  poet,- and  left  PoHkei  Workt,  D*  BtpMiea 
Anylontm  Instauranda,  ihc  Prqise  of  Folie  (from  the 
Latin  of  Erasmus),  In  Laudem  Henriei  Octavi  Carvtm 
Parity yricum,  the  0£ic«  of  Sfrvanti  (froB  llw  Lfttin  of 
Oopatua),  and  acme  other  email  pieoea, 

OHiLON-SUB^ONEt  a  ton*  cf  Wttaot,  oftpitd  of 
an  wmnikmmtak  in  th«  dapvtMOl  of  Sfttee-ei-Loire, 
81  mikft  1^  ail  north  of  "Lymm.  Ik  fi  a  neat  and  well- 
built  town^  ritMted  in  an  extensive  plain  on  the  right 
bank  of  ihb  SftAne,  at  tho  junction  of  the  Canal  da  Centre, 
and  connected  by  a  fine  stone  bridge  with  the  sabnrb  of  St 
Latuent  on  an  island  in  the  livftr.  Ite  principal  baildinga 
«•  tt»  cathedral  of  St  llnoeB^  %  Oothic  edifice  of  the 
kite  nrt  of  tiw  14th  cmM  «n  tho  nto  of  •  dwrch 
faoadM  iboat  68S ;  tte  ehoRA  of  81  Pierre,  with  two 
Mfyiteeplea;  tho  hoapitala  of  St  Laurent  and  St  Louis;  the 
town  hall,  the  market,  and  tho  courthouse.  Ar  obelisk  waa 
erectf  J  iu  iho  IHth  century  to  commemorate  the  opening 
of  the  canal    There  are  tribnnftk  of  primaiy  inotuioft 

,  •  coBunaal  «oD^  n  adnol 


of  deaign,  a  public  libmry,  and  sociotios  for  agriculture, 
hietory,  archfcology,  and  arta.  Tho  indusslrial  e5tal>li»h- 
nlenta  are  extensive  and  various,  cuai[_ii  i.i\Dg  docks,  flour- 
miUo,  aogar  factorica,  glaaa-wurka,  diatiUeriea,  breweriea,  and 
tile-works ;  and  the  tranait  tnde,  both  with  the  north  and 
BOttth  of  twm,  ift  of  thft  ywlirt  Mipnrtftawib  Thn*  ii 
alao  manvfkfltand  In  fhft  town  tin  awMot  Jfttrint,  • 
prppuatinn  from  the  Bcalea  of  the  bleak  {Cyprvtm 
aibumut),  employed  in  the  fabrioution  of  mock  pearla. 

ChUon-anr-SaAne  is  identified  with  the  ancient  CaM/onum,  ori- 
trinally  a  town  6f  the  It  waa  choeen  in  the  «th  irm'.ury  by 

Soutrain,  king  of  Burgundy,  a*  his  cAjitnl  ;  and  it  conti.'n;rd  till 
the  10th  to  pay  for  ita  unporlance  by  being  frtqucntly  nickr<l  Tlie 
biahop,  firat  appointed  in  the  4th  century,  obtained  the  title  of 
count  in  the  12th,  and  retained  it  to  the  Kevolution.  In  its  modem 
history,  tho  mod  important  bet  is  the  acrnoo  tha  town  rendered  in 
the  defence  of  the  f  ranch  territory  in  1814,  by  kaaping  in  chock  a 
(Uriaion  of  the  Austrian  anny.    Topvlation  in  1872;  20,0fi&. 

CHAXONS^UB-II ABNE»  •  town  of  Fianoe,  capital  of 
tbe  depeitewk  of  MaiM^  to  eitafttad  maia^  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  riwer,  hen  croaaed  by  ft  floe  atone  bridn  107 

milea  K  of  Paria  on  the  railway  to  Straaborg,  and  So  S.  flf 
Rheimaby  another  lino,  in  48'  67'  21'  N.  lat.  and  4°  21'  27' 
£L  long  It  occupiea  a  oonaiderable  area  fur  ita  i>upuIation, 
and  ia  rather  irregularly  laid  out ;  many  of  ita  streeta  are 
broad,  and  it  haa  fine  public  walk*.  Among  ita  {windpftl 
bdldbifi  may  be.  mentioned  thaxftAftdial  of  St  Etienne^ 
,ori|r|iuinj  founded  in  the  13th  eentoir  on  the  aite  of  an 
earner  ^nrch,  but  in  aereral  portiona  oatiug  only  from  the 
1 7th ;  the  churchea  of  KAtre  Dame,  8t  Alpin,  St  J  can, 
and  St  Louie,  belonging  reapectively  to  the  12th,  13th, 
14th,  and  15th  centuriea  ;  ^e  town-honae,  which  waa 
erected  in  1771 ;  the  prefecture^  formerly  the  palace  of  the 
count  of  Artob ;  the  bamekft  of  St  Pierre^  on  tbe  aite  of 
the  BenedictiBe  fttb^fj  the  poUio  libokty;  and  the 
indofltrial  achooL  Tba  town  it  the  leaS  of  a  bi^opric,  and 
hoa  tribunals  of  jmrnary  instance  and  commerce,  a  com- 
munal college,  two  theological  aeminariea,  a  normal  achool, 
a  theatre,  a  museum,  a  botanical  ^rden,  and  aocietiea  of 
agiicolture,  commercet  arta,  and  acteocea.  To  the  eeit  of 
the  town  liiw  ft  huge  pnblk  perk  of  19  ftcrea,  knova  as  tiie 
Jaid,  whieh  waa  atripped  of  Us  tnee  dwing  the  war  of 
1870-1;  and  beyond  the  tlTar  k  the  Chnieh  of  Bt 
Prudontienne,  annually  in  the  month  of  Mny  tbe  rendcivoui 
of  about  50,000  pilgrima.  Chilons  haa  long  been  an 
important  induatrial  centre.  Aa  early  aa  the  14th  century, 
it  waa  famona  for  ita  woollen  doth,  which  waa  known  hj 
the  BftBo  of  the  town,  afterwaidaoompted  into  "ahftOoon;" 
and  in  the  IBth  it  maintained  an  ezteoaiTe  mannfaetare  of 
linen  gooda  of  Tariooa  kinda.  Beaidea  these  indnatriea,  it 
now  carriea  on  tanning  and  ehoemaking,  and  tho  manufao- 
ture  of  cotton  cloth  and  hoaiery,  while  at  the  same  time  it  ie 
one  of  the  principal  aeattf  of  tho  champagne  winu  tr^le.  The 
annual  export  amonnta  on  an  ayenga  to  1,000,000  bottle^ 
and  the  eallan  of  Jaequeaaon  et  Fila  have  atanga  mm  for 
8,000,00a  About  aiz  milea  east  of  the  town  ia  the  beantiful 
dnidt  of  K4t(eDaBe  de  I'Epine,  whieb  waa  built  in  the  15th 
16MI  Bopalrtimin]«7J|,16»4a«k 


Cht1on*«ir-lCaraa  oeeoBlto  Ae  alta  of  tha  cUaf  town  of  the 
CaUlauni,  which  booaae  fllgBallaad  by  tho  dafoat  of  Attila  in  tha 
terrible  conAict  of  451.  In  048  it  was  laid  waste  by  Herbert  of 
Vrrmandois,  in  931  by  Ralph  of  Burgundy,  and  in  '^47  by  Robert 

of  Vermandoia  ;  but  in  the  four  following  centuries  It  attained  great 
prosfwrity  m  a  k!n  i  of  inde[wndent  elate  ujder  the  supremacy  of 
Its  bi»hoji»,  who  held  a  mnrt  ioflurntla!  f«sitinn  in  the  kingdom, 
and  obtained  the  title  of  grmnd-raeaala  of  llio  crown.  In  1214  the 
men  of  Clifclona  apjaearcd  iti  the  finit  rank  in  the  battle  of  Bourinea ; 
and  in  the  15th  cantury  their  de«cendanta  Baintained  their  honour 
by  twice  (in  1430  and  14S4)  lepulaing  tha  EagUab  tttm  thair  walla. 
In  ttetMheaatav  tha  town  ddad  with  Biu*IT.,  nh4  In  MM 
bnad  mthg  tha  pariiaBaat  of  PaiH  iniah  iloHi 
waa  Mi  mmA  to  ham  Wla  af  Qnm  XIT. 
TUI.  la  1W4  tta  fflwiliM  teak  1 1 1 iiiiifiB  «f tho 
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«.ft«r  Um  •spu'.sion  of  M»cdonald,  and  hi  1816  it  wiw  c»ptur«d  by 
ChoraiehtffL  In  185*5  Kanoleon  c»tablish»d  4  l«ri;i'  rf.rr.p,  y.Dowii 
M  tbt  Cunp  of  CbAlont,  Ktxiut  16  niile<  north  of  ihs  u>vn  l<j 
rmllwmy  to  Kaoima.  It  lituAted  in  tha  lmmediAt«  oei^hKi  urh  x^i 
of  Ormiul  lloarm«!oD  mid  Petit  Mourmplon,  and  occupif  l  »n  nrf «. 
of  12,000  h«et»r««  or  29, MO  acren.  Ttio  troop*  wert  [  ri::ci]i-i:iy 
«rfjoonimixl*tc-d  in  tenia,  but  »l»o  pii'Jy  ia  wooden  bj»'racki.  At 
tho  r  ii'.t  ro'A  ::  ■.';r  i-  r  un  :>  QermMj  war,  th«  c»nip  wm  oc<ut>i»d  br 
tKe  Biitli  antiy  rji*,  nndf  r  Canrobert,  »nd  it  WM  »ft«ri»»rai  h«la 
by  M».5M*ho.\.  ul  2  id  Aa^piit  1870,  the  town  of  Ch&lom  wa» 
oocaiiied  bj  ih^  Pr^mn*,  sud  in  the  coune  of  tiM  wmr  it  fon&ad 
■a  important  point  of  commaniotion. 

CHALOTAia    See  La  Cha^lotaxs. 

CHALYBAUS,  Hiinrioh  Mourn  (1796-1863X  *  db- 
tixiguIsHed  German  writer  on  philosophy,  was  bom  on  the 
Sd  July  1796.  The  facts  of  hia  life  are  few  and  unim- 
portant. For  Bome  years  after  compluti r;g  bin  univondty 
education  he  uted  m  lecturer  m  the  Kreu»&hiil«  «t 
Dmdeo,  aDd  while  there  hia  leetoree  on  the  Helefy  of 
pHiloaophy  in  Oermxrij-,  dcHvered  before  larg-n  aut^iencea, 
drew  attention  to  hm  rare  menta  as  a  thinker  and  writer. 
In  1839  he  waa  called  to  a  Profeaaorahip  in  Kiel  Unireraitj, 
irfMt%  «iUi  the  «uaptiaB  fl(  MM  htiflf  iatflraly  ha 
iill  liii  dMib  on  Id  BeplflinlNr  IMS.  Hk  «nt  pnMbb«l 

work,  Hittoruche  Entm  -.l-rtunff  d(r  tpelulativen  Pkilom^tkU 
won  KoHt  bu  1837,  waa  ezU^mply  popular,  and  atill 

Mittint  ita  place  as  one  of  the  best  and  moat  attia^Te 
mxptmtkm  of  modem  Qermaa  Umnu^  Itha*  hew  tarioa 
tramlaled  into  Engliah,  by  Talkin  ISM,  and  bjrEdeidiflfaB 
ia  1860.    Hia  other  writinira  arc  Phdnomenolo-pLs  hf  BldHtr, 
1841 ;  Ditmodeme  SophiMhk,  1613  ;  £tUwur/  nna  Syttemt 
der  WiumKha/ulehre,  1846;  Syttem  dtr  $pehsUaive»  Sthii, 
2    Tola..  1850;  Pkil<mphie  vmd  ChriHeHtkttm,  1863; 
J^undemeiUal  -  PhUotophi*,   1861.    Of  theae  the  moet 
important   are    ths;    Wit»tn*tha/ttlehre  and   tLo  Fthil 
Cbalybaoa'a  general  principle  may  be  named  Ideal-Bealiam. 
He  opposea  boCli  the  extreme  realiam  of  Herbert  and  i*hal 
Tip  calla  tho  one-aided  idealism  of  Hegel,  and  endeavo-an!  to 
find  a  mean  between  them,  to  discoTer  the  ideal  or  ioriaai 
principle  which  unfolds  itself  in  the  real  or  material  world 
pptMBtedtoii   Hia  ^ifMiMeAa^«Mr«^aoootdi«^,dindaa 
ilMlf  iBlo  lluw  iparta,— PrfficvjMf^  or  tinoiy  «i  dw  «bo 
principle ;   VermtUtlungihhre,  or  theory  of  the  means  by 
which  thia  principle  re&lizca  itaelf ;  and  TeUologii.  The 
moot  noticeable  point  ia  the  poaition  aaaigned  by  Cbalyb&ua 
to  the  "  Wocld£thar»*  vhkk  iaddlttad  Mthaiaflnita  in  taiM 
■ad  apace,  ond  wliei«  ht>fUBki,  mmt  bo  poafled  aa 
nec«2asarOy  coexisting  with  the  Infinite  Spirit  or  God. 
The  Syttem  dtr  Etkxk  ia  perhapa  the  richest  and  must 
thorough-going  modem  work  on  moral  philmophy.  The 
fondamentat  principle  ia  carried  oat  with  giMl  atnaglk  of 
thought,  and  iritibi  an  anoanally  complete  eoannand  of  etfdeal 
materiaL    A  brief  Lut  jLitiMfactory  account  of  CliAlybiua 
will  be  found  in  Erdmaun,  Grundru$  dcr  OetcMchte  tUr 
miotopkie,  iL  781-786. 

CUAMBA,  a  feudatory  atate  of  Northern  India,  aob- 
ordinate  to  the  Punjab  Qovemment,  aitoated  between  %T 
\V  and  33"  9'  N.  Ut,  and  between  lb'  54'  mi  TCr  3n* 
&  looit  ia  hounded  on  the  N.  bj  a  range  of 

noaola{B%  aepanitlng  it  from  Iho  proriiMo-of  ZaiUr  in 

Ka<>hmfr  ;  on  the  F.  by  the  outlying  Briti?!h  pir,jani1i 
of  BangAual  and  Laliaul,  belonging  to  Kingra  district ;  on 
the  S.  by  mountain  ranges  which  separate  it  from  the 
Ktam  tbIUj;  and  on  the  W.  bj  the  proriooaa  of  Jammn 
and  Kiftwar  in  Eaahmfr.  Ia  riMpo  Iho  alato  k  an  oUoog; 
ita  eafltcm  anc!  vrrstnrn  •''\'-]r.^  brfng  about  65  miles  in 
length,  and  its  mean  width  about  t»{j  miiea.  It  ia  traversed 
from  eaat  to  west  by  a  lofty  range  which  diridea  it  into 
two  diatinct  valleya.  The  northern  of  thaaa  vaQoft  ia 
drained  by  the  ChtoAb,  which,  rising  in  Lahan^  paaaaa 
thr' nj;h  ChAmlid  into  KasLmfr  territory,  baring  a  general 
dvrectiw  from  aontb-eaat  to  oorth-weab    The  aoothem 


TalU^  is  drained  by  the  BAvi,  of  which  one  head  ia  in 
Chimbi  territory,  and  the  other  in  BangihaL  The  two 
branehea  nnite  a  abort  distance  below  Batmor  in  ChAmba. 
The  rirer  then  flows  eastwarda  till  close  to  DtlhoDsie  it 
turns  southwards,  and  after  forming  the  boundary  of  the 
state  for  aome  distance,  entera  the  plains  of  the  Pni\)aK 
The  eatbaatad  popolaitioa  of  tiie  state  ia  140,000  aoola, 
atii  thn  estimated  gross  revenue,  £18,937.  The  annual 
tribute  payable  to  the  British  Qovcrnnient  ia  X500. 
Owing  to  the  abdication  of  the  late  riji  and  the  sueceaaion 
of  hiaiOB,  a  kd  of  aeroD  yean  of  agOp  the  adminiatrattoa  of 
tho  alala  pMaod  vadar  Oo  dinot  eoatnl  of  llio  Biitiih 
Qorornment  in  1872-73,  an  arrangement  which  will  coo. 
tinne  during  the  minori^  of  the  young  chieL  The  only 
towns  in  the  atate  are  Chimbi  and  Barmur  aitualed  on  tha 
KMt  and  KiUr  oo  tho  OfaiaAh.  Tho  Britiah  aaaitarium  of 
Dalhoaaio  k  witiiia  tin  limik  of  the  itata^  o^ted  npon 
ground  purchaser!  fr  m  tho  chicfa  The  principal  agri- 
cultural products  are  wheat  and  millet ;  among  the  other 
produete  are  timber,  wax,  nut^  honaj,  lime,  and  slate  from 
qoaoko  noar  DalhowalOi  Ho  wttnaiTa  lonaU  an  kaaad 
wttoftltwhCkivcinnuiBt,  aad  an  aador  tba  manageoiaat 
01  At  Punjab  Forest  Department. 

CHAMB£RLAIN  (Latin  eamtraritu,  from  canura,  a 
duunber;  Jhooeb  Aawwtitan)^  e^mokgioaOj,  and  alao  hie- 
turically  to  a  krge  oxtentk  aa  onoer  who  anparintenda  tbo 
arrangement  of  domeatie  affura.  BaA  were  the  chamber- 
lains of  monasteries,  and  the  chamberlains  of  cathedrals, 
who  had  charge  of  the  financea,  gave  notice  of  chapter 
meetinga,  and  provided  the  materiala  required  for  Tarioua 
aervioes.  A  royal  chamberlain  ia  an  of!icer  whnse  function 
is  ID  general  to  attend  on  the  person  of  the  sovereign,  and 
rij^late  the  etiquette  of  the  palace.  The  Roman  emperors 
appointed  thia  officer  under  the  title  of  eubieulariut.  Dnr* 
iog  the  Middle  Agaa,  tho  nyal  diambarlain  naoally  OB' 

joyed  the  important  privilprn  of  kf  cring  the  king's  signet 
ring  ;  and  it  acems  that  thu  mayoralty  of  the  pal^ice,  which 
gradually  acquired  aueh  an  authority  aa  to  overthrow  the 
Maforii^pan  djnaa^  in  Jmm,  grow  oat  of  an  office  eoRO> 
■ponding  to  that  of  tho  ohamb«£ihL  Hio  chanborkbi  of 
the  Pope  ei^oya  very  extensive  powers,  having  the  revenues 
of  the  church  under  his  charge.  In  France^  tho  office 
existed  from  fttj  oar^  times  till  th«»N%B  of  Loilk 
XIY^  mi  im  nmod  m  Nopokon. 
The  Tiotd  Oreat  GhaiBParkltt  of  ISafkod  origbally  took 

rank  after  tli«i  T.^rJ  Privy  Seal.  The  ofEce  ia  hereditary, 
and  belonged  at  one  time  to  the  Do  Veres,  from  whom  it 
descended  by  the  female  line  into  the  family  of  Bertie. 
On  the  death  of  the  foaith  duke  of  Ancaster  in  1777,  it 
paaaed  to  the  hooaea  of  Cholmondeley  and  Willoughby 
d'Ereeby.  From  these  fiiiiiilir  s  alternately  a  Lord  Great 
Chamberlain  ia  appointed  on  the  death  of  the  reigning 
monarch.  The  principal  duties  of  this  office  are  to  take 
charge  of  the  houses  of  parliaoiaat^  aad  to  aUood  on  tho 
sovereign  at  hn  coronation. 

Tho  Lord  Chamberlain  is  an  officer  distinct  from 
the  Lord  Great  Chamberlain,  and  of  greater  importance, 
though  hia  fnnotiona  are  leaa  responaulo  ttaa  they  w»e 
formerly.  Ho  in  ri-~nrdcd  as  chief  ofBccr  of  tbo  ro-ij 
household;  he  haa  charge  of  a  largo  number  of  appointmenta, 
such  as  those  of  the  royal  physicians,  tradesmen,  and  private 
attundaatt  of  tho  aonraiflij  ho  klioanaor  of  pUjs;  and 
bo  OMMBliwa  tha  dauaa  orftnovhe  dadio  to  be  praaentcd 
at  court  He  is  a  tn-nbt^r  of  the  privy  council,  and  holda 
office  during  the  aacoodeacy  of  the  political  party  to  which 
he  belonga. 

Many  oofporatioaa  amoiat  a  ahantborkin.  Tho  aioat 
important  fa)  Eafkad  k  tht  dttmhorkhl  of  Ao  eorpora- 

tion  of  the  city  r  f  London,  who  is  treasurer  of  the  corpora 
tion.  admtu  persona  entitled  to  the  freedom  of  the  city 
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and  determines  dUputas  between  masten  ud  t^/gn^km. 
Ho  is  doc  ted  annually  by  tha  liverymen. 

CHAMBERS,  Ephbom,  an  Engliab  author,  waa  bom 
at  Kendal,  Waatmordand,  m  the  ktter  part  of  the  17th 
MBtory.  He  waa  apprenticed  to  a  dobe-maker,  bat  having 
Mooetvad  Am  daii «(  UtCM^ptptboi  ha  left  thia  bnainen, 
tod  d«vvtad  umialf  cnwdjr  to  irriting.  The  first 
edition  of  the  Cydojxedia,  Trhich  was  the  result  of  many 
yoara'  intonso  applioatioa,  appeared  bj  aabscription  in 
1728,  in  two  vols.  foL  It  was  dedicated  to  the  king,  and 
prooared  for  Mr  Chambera  the  honoar  o(  being  elected 
IbHov  of  the  Boyd  Society.  la  \m  Ihaa  ten  veara  a 
•ccond  edition  waa  printed,  with  oorrectiona  and  additiona 
in  1738) ;  and  this  waa  foUowed  by  a  third  a  year  later, 
n  addition  to  tho  Cychp<rJia,  'Kh  Cl.ambera  wrote  fi  r 
the  lAUrary  Magcuine,  and  translated  the  Hittory  and 
Jfmoirt  of  tht  Royal  Aeodtmjf  cf  Sdmm  at  Paris  (1742), 
•ad  tha  JmtM  Ftrtptetim.   Ha  diad  in  17iOL 

OHAMBBBfl^  Ommb  (I808>1840X«  aailDa  painter, 
bom  at  Whitby,  Yorkahire^  was  the  son  of  a  ><  earn  an, 
and  for  aevetal  years  he  pnraued  his  fathers  calling 
While  at  sea  he  waa  in  the  Labit  of  ak>j.[ctiing  tlio  diffetcnt 
elaaSM  of  Vft&scli.  His  maater,  obaerriog  thia,  gratilied 
him  by  cancelling  hia  indunturea,  and  thna  aet  him  free 
to  faliov  hia  natiual  baot.  Chambera  than  gaprenticrd 
hhnaiilf  to  n  old  voouai  win  kept  a  painten  al  >p  iq 
Whitby,  and  bagttn  by  houso-painting.  Ho  also  look 
leaaona  of  a  drawing-master,  and  found  a.  rcidy  mIo  for 
email  and  cheap  pictures  of  shipping.  Couimg  after- 
wards to  London,  he  waa  employed  by  Thomas  Homer 
to  assist  in  painting  the  great  panorama  6f  Loodoa  for 
tha  Cokaaeon  (tiia  exhibition  baikUiig  ia  Bagnt^B 
TiAt  ncanfly  demolished),  and  ha  naxt  baeama  aoana- 1 
painter  at  the  PayilioD  TliLiitrc,  In  IP.Tl  he  waa  elected 
an  aaaociate,  and  ia  lbo6  a  full  muaibur,  of  the  Water- 
colour  Society.  Hia  best  works  represent  naval  batti 
Two  of  tbeae— the  Bombardment  of  Algien  in  1836,  and 
the  Capture  of  Porto  Bello — are  in  Qreenwich  Hospital. 
Kot  kQg  bafan  kk  death  ho  was  introdacad  to  WiUiam 
17.,  and  lifa  pwfaaalonal  prospects  brightened ;  bat  hia 
c<in9tifiition,  always  fnll,  g:i.  ■  vray,  and  brought  hiffl  to 
an  early  grave.  He  died  oa  the  28th  October  1840.  A 
Life  of  him,  by  John  Watkina,  waa  publiahed  in  1841. 

CHAMBERS, 'BoBB&i  fiaOS-lsri),  author  ahd  pub- 
lisher, distbguiihed  eapectally  for  his  aenricae  to  popular 
tttaalai%  waa  bom  aft  HaaUaa  «a  tha  lOtb  July  1802. 
Hb  paranta  wm  «f  ihm  adddla  data,  tat  owing  to  tha 
father's  miifDrfTinoa  in  bosinoes  the  family  were  reduced  to 
Doverty,  aud  had  to  leave  Peebles  for  Edinbnrgh  while 
Robert  waa  still  yoang.  He  had  before  that  received 
auoh  an  adaoatioa  aa  tha  pariah  and  grammar  schools  ot 
Ua  BitlTa  |laaa  aAndad,  and  had  ahown  himself  poaaeaaad 
ol  «a«nal  lilaniy  taato  and  abOiiiy.  ▲  amall  ^trealating 
Hbraiy  in  Ilia  tows,  and  a  eo|if  of  fba  first  edition  of  the 
r.  L'::.f>r  :  ffnVannica  which  his  filt^.l  ^  bad  purchased, 
fi^jTuaiicd  li'.iu  with  storca  of  reading  of  which  he  eagerly 
av.iilcd  hintsclf.  Long  afterwards  he  Wfote  of  hia  early 
years — "  Books,  not  pkythinga,  fillad  tuj  handa  in  child- 
hood.  At  twelve  I  waa  deep»  sot  aafy  In  poatry  and 
fiction,  bnt  in  anqrclopisdiaaw^ 

la  Sdlnbnrgh  Uie  famfly  had  a  aomewhat  hard  straggle 
with  their  Blraitfuied  cLrcumstancea,  K<jbcrt  hod  been 
destined  by  a  sort  of  tacit  uaderstaading  for  the  chtuch, 
aud  was  placed  for  a  tijDu  at  a  daasical  sdiool  with  a  view 
to  hia  being  sent  to  the  nsivaiaity.  Xhia  daaign  had, 
kowanr,  to  be  abandanad.  Aflar  aodwing  ubbj  hard. 
aUp^  and  making  two  wimrnwaMfiil  attompto  to  iul  aitoa- 
ttona  in  mercantile  honaea  in  Lfeifh,  ha  tomBaanoed  bastneas 
on  his  own  account  as  a  be  -  ^l  kooixir  in  Leith  Walk, 
OQ  the  advice  of  hia  elder  brother  and  fotoia  partnar, 
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WiUiam.  He  was  then  o^^ly  Birt^pn,  iir,3  tia  vrliola  itcc\ 
oonaiatad  of  a  few  Aid  books  buluuglu^  to  hu  Is-ihc:.  Bj 
alow  degrees  the  stock  was  increased  and  the  business 
extended.  A  aimd&r  but  distinct  concern  was  canrted  on 
daring  the  aama  period  with  like  aacceaa  Ij  WDliam,  and 
after  a  nombar  «f  jrMn'tba  two  htotfaan  were  onitad  as 

rtners  la  tha  BOW  waO-lcBOwn  pobRAing  firm  of  W.  mi 
Chambers. 

From  the  oommencemeat  of  hit  residence  in  Edinbtirgb, 
Bobert  Chambera  had  ahown  an  eothoriaatlc  btorest  in 
the  history  and  antifottiaa  of  the  city.  In  frequent  ramUaa 
every  featofa  of  fla  anaiant  bnildinga  grew  familiar  to  him, 
and  his  mind  became  a  atorehooae  for  all  aorta  of  tofanaft' 
tion  oonneoted  with  ita  famoua  persona  and  pkeaai  Ha 
thus  found  a  most  congenial  task  La  the  publication  of  the 
Tradition*  of  Xdvuburgh  (1823-4),  which,  though  not  hia 
fiiat  work,  waa  tiib  int  which  brought  him  into  general 
aotaoft  It  aaenad  fiv  biaa  tha  ^proval,  and  what  he 
doobtlato  «aload  oaao  nan  U^dj,  the  neraonal  friendship 
of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  then  ia  the  senith  of  his  fame.  Other 
works  on  kindred  subjects  followed  in  rapid  aaccassion,  tha 
UK  lilt  popular  and  important  bemg  a  Jlidory  of  the  Rcbellio% 
qf  1745.  He  also  wrote  frgm  tirr.-i  u,  time  a  numlier  ot 
idiort  pootioal  pieces  of  very  considL-ri.bla  merit,  which  were 
afterwarda  aoUaatad  and  pnntad  for  private  aiicnlitiflo 
(1635).  flor  •  yaar  or  two  ha  aalad  aa  aditor  «(  Iba 
K^llnh-.irjth  Advertiser,  a  Tory  newspaper  of  old  Standing; 
wh;t-b  Lua  now  csJSAed  appear.  With  commendable  and 
cliaracteristio  prudence  the  bocksellicg  1  ^i-^'neea  waa 
diligently  proaeouted  in  the  midst  of  these  nomeroua 
literary  engagementa,  ao  Haft  klalUh  ■!  ttfa  pariod  im  ont 
of  eaasekss  activity. 

In  the  beginning  of  18S>  bb  bnitbar  WQitam,  after  eaa> 
saltation  with  him,  started  a  weekly  publication  under  tha 
title  of  Chamhtr^ii  Journal,  which  speedily  attained  an 
inirnnnso  cLrcuiiitii  :i,  fi^id  stiU  holds  a  leading,  pkcu  in  iLe 
cheap  popular  periodical  literature  of  which  it  was  tha 
pioneer.  Boberf  s  oooneotion  with  it  was  at  first  only  that 
of  a  cootribotar.  Aitar  foortaan  nnmbaa  bad  appaarad* 
however,  be  baeama  Mwoiatad  wHb  bb  bntbar  aa  fafai^ 
editiir,  and  frcra  thirf  po.riod  he  wrote,  for  it  nearly  aU  tha 
leading  articles,  which  Mfsk  tbo  lurai  of  essays — moral, 
fanuliar,  and  Inmu  n  iu  Written  in  an  easy,  graceful 
style,  entiralj  fnse  from  aiiy  affectation  of  condescension, 
always  intereating,  and  carefully  avoiding  tha  debataabla 
ground  of  laligion  and  poUtioai,  thii|f  aontiibatad  aoio 
parfaapa  than  anything  aba  to  flia  laanrbable  anaeeaa  of 
the  youjTvaZ.  A  number  of  thcrti  ■w  cro  rerubli^iind  in  1!»47 
in  the  author's  Select  WrUnt^s,  and  arn  tlit  u,  li  t«  be  on 
tha  whole  the  best  specimens  of  lu'-  Jin^-irihil  \^  i  ik.  Of  the 
aama  eharactar  aa  his  work  for  the  Journal  were  hia 
'Bomarona  contrfbntkms  to  the  Information  /or  tXt  Ptofl^ 
and  tha  MitetOany  ^  UttffA  and  AtntaMty  TneUt 
pabliahed  by  hu  firm. 

Among  the  other  wt>rk»-of  which  bo  was  in  whole  or  fa 
part  the  author,  the  Cydopccdvi  of  Enyluh  Littralurt,  the 
Lift  and  Writing*  of  Bmhu,  Ancient  Sta  Jfaryint,  tha 
Dommtk  Ammak  ^  Seotkmd,  and  tha  Book  of  Daf^  wwn 
the  ntoat  important.  Tba  Cfdopadia  <^  JSnglvk  IMtntmn 
contained  a  aeriea  of  admirably  selected  extiacta  fram  Aa 
best  authors  of  every  period,  "  set  in  a  biograi^Ieal  and 
critical  history  of  the  literature  iUelf."  The  biographies 
were  gracefully  written, -and  the  critical  estimates,  though 
brief,  were  jost  and  comprchcnaive.  For  the  Lif<  of  Bvrnt 
he  mada  diligent  and'laboriona  original  investigations, 
gathering  many  Utharto  muaoordad  facU  from  tha  anrviv- 
ing  acquaintances  of  the  post,  and  eepeciafly  fion  b^ 
sister,  Mrs  B«gg.  to  whoae  benefit  the  whole  proflta  of  tba 
work  were  generously  devoted.  Tin  {n  amsare  interwoven 
into  the  oamtiTo  in  their  proper  chronological  ordar,  wo^ 
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wltli  •  tbo  bfonnatioa  that  eoald  be  obtained  «■  to  tlu 
circumstancos  of  their  oomposition.  In  oonnectkm  with  tbe 
work  on  Aj.  -i'-s!  Sea  Margint,  it  may  be  mentionod  tbat 
lU  KBthor  reuk  i  high  aa  a  Bcicatifio  geologist,  and  that  ho 
bad  araOed  himi  If  f  Umni  iu  Scandinavia  and  Canada 
for  the  porpoae  of  gaoloaical  ezploratiob  Hii  knowledge 
of  geologj  WM  ef  m  principal  groon^  Mi  which  the 
authorship  of  the  celebrated  anonymous  work,  Th«  TcdigM 
of  Ihe  Crtation,  wae  very  geni-rally  attributed  to  him.  Aa, 
however,  neither  he  himiM>li  uor  any  cua  cn'.itlod  to  speak 
for  hkn evec  ackaowlodgod  the  work,  its  authorship  rcmaiDs 
a  annltiy.  Um  ^  Daft  was  hia  laat  pnblicatioa,  and 
.■p&mtpt  hia  moat  akbocat^  Help  ea  whkk  hm  bad  de- 
pMtdod  bavbg  failed  Um,  lie  «t»  left  to  do  tin  wmk  nlmoat 
alone,  and  it  b supposed  thtit  hi---  nTrrc'tvp  k>i-:ur  in  pornec- 
tion  with  it  hastonod  his  cui  Hu  dmd  tii  St  AuJruw.i,  where 
be  had  built  a  ploosaiit  rosidonce  for  himself  sovoral  years 
prcTiously,  on  the  17th  March  1871.  Two  yean  befora  his 
death  the  univenity  of  St  Acdrewa  bad  conferred  npon  him 
tbo  dagne  of  Doetar  of  Lawi^ia  aoBridantian  «(  lik  di»- 
tfognidied  lilamy  marit,  ma  1w  ma  •  Mbnr  ef  wreral 
learned  aocietlec  As  a  vrr'i^t  Cbaiubere  poaaeaaed  in 
very  harmoniona  oombiuatioa  most  of  the  qnalitiee  which 
form  the  basis  of  a  sound  and  lasting  popularity.  Few  even 
of  popular  author*  ever  poaaessed  in  a  higher  degree  the 
lunlty  of  iatereating  withont  reaorting  to  aeoaation,  of 
MWMBg  without  atoopiog  to  frivoU^,  and  of  inatnetiag 
witliinit  tararatng  auperiority.  Few  have  done  mora  than 
be  for  thn  illiiitration  of  Scottish  life  and  character,  and 
for  the  preeervation  of  what  was  curioua  in  Scottish 
tradition  and  antiqnitiea.  Bat  it  will  alwaya  be  hu 
highMt  dMm  to  diattnetioii  tbal  ho  did  at  moefa  aa^  if  not 
■Muo  Ihan,  «af  otliar  iln^  bmu  to  jpva  •  liaoldij  lone 
and  a  pore  moral  V*"*"**  to  tbo  cheap  popular  litera- 
ture which  baa  beeome  ao  Important  a  factor  in  modern 
etv{li7  it  i  n  An  interBating  account  of  the  life  of  Robert 
Chambers  by  his  brother  appeared  ia  1872,  under  the 
M%  Mmmr  of  Robtrt  Chamber:  WIA  AntoUcgraphic 
Smmuemm  ^fWiUiam  Ckambtn.  (W.  &  &) 

OHAMBBBSBUBQ,  a  towa  o(  tiio  rafted  fitatea,  the 
capital  of  Franklin  cotinty,  Pcnnsylranla,  Is  situated  about 
135  miloa  weat  of  Philadelphia,  in  a  populous  district  in 
the  great  limeatone  valley  thi>t  >  ti  ndalalong  the  east  side 
of  the  Blue  Mountaina.  It  has  a  oourt-boofti^  «  national 
badl^  ton  eburches,  and  a  Presbyterian  oolkpft  Ibr  young 
lidiai;  oad  it  mauufactutaa  aottoi^  wool,  npar,  and  iron. 
In  1M4  a  large  part  of  tha  town  waa  Mmod  by  the 
Confederates  under  Erir'r     Po^iuliJi-ni  in  1  «70,  6308. 

CHAMBtiiY  (lu  iUijaa  CiAiiflEci;,  a  city  of  France, 
capital  of  the  department  of  Bavoy,  pleasantly  situated  in 
a  fertile  district,  between  two  hills,  on  the  riven  Laiaao 
and  Albana,  46  miloa  8.S.W.  of  Oeneva.  The  town,  how- 
«iar,  ia  iicagolaify  and  iU  bailt,  and  haa  two  good 
atoaeta— tho  Tlaeo  Salat-Ligar  aad  dio  Rao  do  Bolgne,  of 
Tvh'r?!  tlic  Ifitter  ia  named  after  a  General  Boigne  who  left 
a  iv^rtuiio  3,400,000  francs  to  the  town,  TTie  principal 
edifices  are  the  cathedral,  dating  from  the  1-1  th  (uid  15th 
eaoturiaa^  the  Hotol-Dieu,  founded  in  1647  ;  the  castle, 
a  ■Mdoni  hJIding  aKring  as  a  prefecture,  and  preserviug 
only  a  great  aqvare  tower  belonging  to  tfaia  origiaal  atmo- 
tare ;  Uie  palace  of  joatico,  the  theatre,  tba  barraeka,  and 
the  covered  market,  which  dates  from  1863.  Several  of 
the  aquares  are  adorned  with  fountaiaa ;  the  old  romparti 
of  tba  dty,  deatroyed  during  the  French  Revolution,  have 
baea  aonTMtad  iato  poblio  walka ;  and  varioua  promenades 
aad  faidoaa  havo  baoo  oautfoetad.  Cbamb^iy  ia  tba  aeat 
of  an  archbiahop,  and  of  a  auperior  tribunal ;  and  haa  ako 
a  Jaauit  coQege,  a  royal  academical  aociety,  a  society  of 
agriculture  and  commerce,  a  pubUc  library',  with  20, COO 
vola,  a  muaeuffl.  a  botanio  garden^  and  nunj  charitablo 


iaatitutiona.  It  maonfaetlina  rilk^abia,  buw,  leather, 
aad  hata,  and  has  a  eenajdavaUa  VMm  in  liqueurs,  Wine, 
lead,  copper,  and  other  artidea.  Overlooking  iIk'  town  is 
the  liock  of  Lemeno,  which  deriTes  ita  nau.o  from  the 
L«mi»evm  of  the  Romans;  and  in  the  vicinity  to  Char> 
mettea,  for  aoma  tioia  the  laaidanoa  of  fiouaaoao. 

The  origin  oTChambfry  la  anlaawn,  bat  lla  loida  ai«  watlened 

for  th«  llmt  time  is  10S9.  ta  Wt  It  was  sold  to  the  oooat  of 
Savoy,  Thomas  I.,  who  beatowad  aevanJ  imiiortant  iprivi1«g«s  on 
ths  inlubltaata.  Aa  capltsl  of  the  duchy  of  Savoy,  U  Iim  pniwd 
through  numvrou?  politiesl  vlcUsitadei.  Prom  the  n)l<l<lli>  ot  tLs 
Ifith  contury  to  1713  it  wtM  In  th«  hsndi  of  ths  French  ;  in  1"<J 
it  wai  capturtid  by  »  >'raiivO  Sp«rii»h  snny  ;  and  in  1702  it  was 
OCOUpied  oy  tho  hdnnblicari  forces,  Rotorcd  to  tlio  hou»i»  of  S»T^y 
hy  tno  trrati**  of  Vitnn*  and  Taria,  it  wa«  agmlri  :  i.im  :  :  1  to 
Fraaos  in  16€0.  Amcjng  the  tamoua  men  whom  )t  lias  givea  Xn 
Francs^  the  most  ltiH>urtint  axe  Vaugvlaa,  S«lnt-B4al,  and  the 
brollitrs  Jowph  and  Anvlrr  dfl  Maiatre.    Popolatloa  of  t!ie  town 

in  1e::,  17,03:,  o.r.ii  '-■■[  the  oommnas,  19,14*. 

CHAMBORD,  a  magniScont  Gothic  chAteau  of  Frauo^ 
in  tho  department  of  Loire-et-Cher,  10  mjba«aal«f  Bkky 
on  tba  kCl  hiak  of  tba  Ooaaoa  It  waa  ooDuaaoBod  l« 
Franeli  I  ia  108t,  enriad  oa  by  Henry  II.,  aad  ■!  taagtl 
finished  by  Louts  XTV.  It  is  I  '.r't  of  black  strnn,  v,  i'I) 
a  profuaion  of  towera,  turrets,  and  miuareta,  and  tLo  :uto- 
rior  is  fitted  up  wiUi  great  magnificence.  Tho  park  is 
encloaed  by  waUs  seven  leagues  in  circumfttreaoe.  The 
castle  is  famous  as  the  residence  of  Diana  of  Poitien, 
and  of  Stanislaus,  king  of  Pobuid,  whoaa  loa-iDJaw,  Louis 
XV.,  bestowed  it  upon  Kanhal  Saxa.  It  waa  given  by 
Napoleon  to  Marshal  Berthier,  fr on:  wVj'  ^^r:  'vil  w  it  waa 
purchased  by  aubscriptioa  in  1821,  and  prti^ijiutxi  to  thu 
duke  of  Bordeaux,  the  representative  of  the  older  branch 
of  the  Bourbooa,  wbo  baa  aaraawd  fiom  it  the  title  of 
Count  de  Cbanbofd. 

CHAMELEON,  the  common  name  of  a  wall-deSaad 
famOy  <^  Lizards,  forming  the  tribe  DenJro$aura,  and  ooa- 
taining  ihc  sir.^vj  gtnu'<  Ch,!m<rlo,  which  iucludea  about 
twenty  known  epecies,  boanng  a  close  family  roscmblaoee  to 
each  othflTf  and  differing  very  widely  from  all  other  lizards. 
Tbey  araouU  oraatan%  not  aaoallj  oroeeding  7  inehaa  in 
length  exdoorfB  ot  tin  tail,  wbksh  la  gaaanlli  aa  Veag  aa 
the  body.  The  body  is  greatly  compressed,  often  with  a 
crest — toothed  w  otherwise — along  the  back  and  belly,  and 
tho  skin  is  covered  with  granular  sj)Ocks,  giving  it  tho 
appearance  of  shagreea  The  large  pyramidal  head  is  aap> 
potted  by  a  short  neck  oompoaed  of  five  vertebne,  inataad 
of  aii^t,  aa  in  the  nu^ontj  of  aaoiiaaa;  aad  than  ia  ao 
true  Btaniani,  althoo^  tho  antarior  rfba  ara  joinad  to  tba 
mesial  line,  which  thus  takes  the  place  of  a  breast  bone, 
while  the  ribs  which  follow  arc  so  couaectcd  together  as  to 
form  s  bony  circle  for  tho  protection  of  the  abdominal 
rrgiotL  Unlike  othet  lisards,  tho  chameleon  has  the  body 
raised  high  on  its  legs,  and  the  toe^,  which  are  five  in 
number  oo  both  posterior  and  anterior  limbs,  ata  divided 
into  two  opposable  groups  or  bnndlea,  eloedy  reaemUing 
those  of  a  parrot,  and  equally  serving  tho  jjurposo  of  pre- 
hension. Tha  tail,  by  the  greater  thickness  of  which  at 
the  base  the  male  ia  distinguishable  from  the  female,  is  also 
prehenaile,  aad  ia  of  the  greatest  aarvice  in  giving  support 
and  security  to  tba  climbing  chameleon.  The  lungs  are 
hirge,  and  are  connected  with  air^Ttawla  distributed  through- 
out the  body,  by  the  inflation  of  wbidi  a  certain  trans- 
parency is  given  to  tho  body,  oa  well  as  a  plumpncsa  which 
at  once  diaappoan  on  their  collapse,  and  this,  together 
with  tba  laot  that  the  chameleon  can  live  apparently  in 
a  thiiviag  aoadhioe  for  weeks  without  food,  aeaaia  to  have 
givaa  tba  to  HbB  aadaot  belief  that  tbii  aiagalar  eraatara 
hved  on  air.  Tho  eyoa  of  tho  chameleon  are  l^ge,  globulai; 
and  covered  with  a  circular  disk  formed  by  the  junction  cf 
tho  two  hdi  and  having  a  central  aperture  which  acts  as 
an  eztenial  pupil,  being  capalde  of  dilatattoa  or  coottactioa 
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vilL  la  mornof^  Um  tfm  Ml  indaptndiiitl/  of  each 
odier,  «>  tluit  while  the  oot  atent  npwanb  tlw  c«bar  m&j 

1)0  eagerly  following  tho  motions  of  iin  iiinoct  1  i  n  :  ith,  or 
thu  one  larjy  oven  bo  directed  backwards  whi.u  tiic  other 
s-titchca  in  front,  Tbi-i  oxlruordiiiary  range  of  vision  amply 
corapausatem  for  tho  aui&U  <i«gr«e  of  mobility  in  the  neck 
and  tho  general  alownen  of  motion  chanetomtio  of  tba 
cbamaleoo.  Th«  toogu  k  equally  wmwV»Mi^  baiiu; 
■ub^yUcdma!,  worm-Hire,  mod  •ttnauAf  erUmrOa,  nrltt 

the  end  sjraowhat  enlar<;f!d  and  hollow,  and  eujipliod  with 
a  gluti lions  secretion.  U  ia  by  m?an3  of  this  orjjan,  which 
is  capabli!  of  being  pirotnuipd  to  a  length  of  or  Mvon 
iiichca,  that  chameleon*  obtain  their  food.  Thej  ara  arbo- 
real in  their  habita,  supporting  thcnuelTea  on  the  branchos 
of  tnaa  by  thait  gnipiiig  hwtd-Uk«  tod  prabmiila 
tdU.  In  tfamr  iii«>r«inBti  tbey  at*  dem  end  deliberate, 
and  whoii  watching  for  tho  insets  which  forra  their  bdIo 
foixl,  thoy  rtMnain  motionlcM  for  hours,  partly  concealed  by 
the  foliage,  and  Btill  more  by  the  on  rcigo  of  the  faculty 
which  tbey  poesetis  above  all  other  creotorea  of  changing 
dieir  colour  so  aa  to  resemble  snrroonding  objects,  lliair 
power  in  this  direction  ha^  howmr,  MM  fllMtly  ex- 
aggerated. Tbey  cannot,  aa  wm  al  ooe  ^oe  eappoaed, 
assumo  in  succo&sion  nil  the  colours  of  tVn  riin'i-'  w  , 
but  under  certain  conditions,  by  no  mean 5  well  iuic«tinici, 
their  normal  bluish  ar,h  c:  !  ur  may  .  u  j  laco  to  a  greon 
or  jellowisb  hoe,  with  irre^lar  spots  of  a  duU  nd,  or  it 
feeeoBBo  ooo^deniVlj  i«ler  m  m  to  approach  to  wUto- 
Baa.  Thoe  an  oiiaiw  nporta  recently  that  Iw  aav  • 
thamalaoQ  maUng  Ita  way  along  the  top  of  an  oU  wall 
near  Ephc^ns,  tho  stones  of  which  were  of  a  dark  colour, 
ooeaaionally  varied  by  a  block  of  white  marble,  and  ho 
notii-ed  that  no  Booncr  did  tho  creature  rest  on  ono  of  the 
latter  Uiao  it  gradoaiiy  became  leas  visible,  owing  eTideotlj 
to  it3  assumption  of  a  colour  somewhat  barmoniiiiig  «m 
the  marble  oa  which  ik  taitod.  Tliia  onriooa  pbanoneDon 
waa  obaeired  by  Uia  aaiUeel  mitert  en  aatiinl  liittory, 
and  gava  ri-w  to  much  sjwculation.  Aristotle  held  that 
tho  change  of  colour  only  took  place  when  the  chameleon 
was  inflated  with  air,  to  which  therefore  it  was  owing  ; 
Pliny  that  ita  varying  colours  were  borrowed  from  aur- 
lOniMiiig  objects ;  while  Wormius  was  the  6rat  to  attribute 
tboia  wiationa  to  tho  pky  of  the  emotinoa  and  paanona; 
bat  Mflne  Edwards,  in  a  paper  publiahad  in  the  AmnaleM 
d'i  Seltnt-et,  Bbowcd  that.  Whatever  the  exciting  cau-ie  of 
thcao  change  1  in  colour,  whether  doe  to  the  enaoUona,  the 
intlation  of  tho  lungs,  or  exposure  to  tho  sun's  raya^  they 
were  rendered  poaaible  only  by  the  prosenoe  in  the  akin 
«f  the  cbamelaoa  of  two  layen  of  diffenatly-colottred  pig- 
ment, placed  one  o«w  tlwot&er,  and  anaoniiged  that  both 
may  appear  aimaltaneoaaly  on  tho  aiitfaaa^  or  the  one  may 
be  dispioi  ?d  to  a  greater  or  laaa  extent  by  the  other,  tho 
colour  Varying  with  tho  amount  of  such  displacement 
Thus  prutcctod  by  its  colouring,  tho  chameleon  awaits  the 
conuug  of  itii  prey,  and  no  sooner  does  an  inaeot  place 
itself  n  ithin  reach  of  lia  worm-like  tongue  than  thatoigan, 
kapiog  forth  irou  ita  aheatb  with  lightning  apeed,  fixea  ita 
viotim  oa  the  glattnoiu  tip,  vhieh  ia  forthwith  engulphed 
with  equally  autoni.ihing  rapidity.  The  eggs  of  the  chame- 
leon are  deposited  under  leaves  on  the  ground.  They  are 
numerous,  round,  and  covered  with  an  exceedingly  porous 
ahell  formed  of  calcareous  matter.  The  species  composing 
the  fiunQr  are  inhabitants  ohielly  of  Africa  and  the  iahmda 
adjacent*  notably  of  Madagascar,  to  wfaidi  abont  a  third 
of  aO  the  known  species  are  con&ned.  The  latter  Include 
such  curious  forma  as  the  Rhinoceros  Cbamolec>n,  tho  inalo 
of  which  hill  a  hom-like  tubercle  at  the  end  of  the  moule; 
tLio  a  form  rc.  uatly  described  by  Oilnther,  in  which  the 
tail  ia  so  short  aa  to  be  alnoet  useless  for  piehanaioi^  a 
dtfaal  wUab  aaena  oowpanaatad  for  bj  the  praaoDM  of  w 


additional  denticle  at  the  ioaar  baaa  ol  eaeli  daw,  and  ol 
a  spine  projecting  fram  Hm  dde  of  ooek.  flagar  wtA  ta», 

which  must  add  greatly  to  the  creature's  prchetisne  power. 
Owing  to  this  pBculiarity  Qdnther  proposes  to  make  it  the 
tyjie  of  a  new  genus  [Proccfdingt  of  the  /'■-■''>.■  i^-al  Society, 
1874).  Fernando  Fo  La  the  hoBie  of  tlin  Three- iiorued 
Chamaleoo  (Chamtlco  Oireni),  which  ha-i  a  lung  conical  hora 
oraraacJi  tf%  and  another  at  the  extramity  of  tho  muule ; 
Imt  the  lieet  known  and  noak  widely  dtatribnted  spcciea 
Is  tho  Common  Chameleon  (C.  m 'yu m),  found  in  S  mthera 
Asia  and  the  north  of  Africa,  tnd  naturalized  in  the 
soulhtrn  countries  of  Europe.  It  is  often  brought  to 
Englaad,  but  owing  to  the  coldness  of  the  cUiuate  it  esiats 
there  in  a  more  or  less  torpid  condition,  and  soon  diea. 

OHAMfOBT,  Kiooi^  (1741-1794^  ono  of  the  moat 
famona  laDtera  of  a  eentary  neh  in  eoBTamtlMial  meeDeoee, 
was  born  at  a  little  village  near  Oermont  in  Auvcrgne. 
Tho  illegitimate  child  of  a  damt  d«  compajnu,  ho  never 
knew  his  '.aUa:t,  mid  started  in  life  as  plain  Nicolas,  that 
being  tho  naroo  bestowed  on  bim  by  his  mother.  A 
jcurr.ej  to  Paria  resulted,  through  aome  now  unkriown 
inflnniMia^  in  tho  boy'a  obtaining  a  fannaiy  at  the  CSolUge 
dee  OmaaiBa.  He  worited  har^  and  wen  nine  prixea  oot 
(if  ton  ill  t's-o  yr-.'irfl.  It  is  fiignificanl  of  his  cynical  and 
on^ii-.iiJ  turn  of  uiiini  that  Ka  should  havo  bocn  the  only 
cntic  dL.'iiK_;«i_-il  to  Si  scTLre  oa  tho  Latin  hexameters  tL:it. 
crowned  his  college  reputation,  and  that  in  after  years  he 
ahdhid  have  reganied  as  wasted  the  time  bestowed  on  the 
ao^tiisitioB  of  afflotitipiftl  huoolo^^a^  hia  optnion  of  whidh  M 
ezpreased  ia  ooo  of  bis  moat  eantemptaoaa  flpigraraa— 

qM«  fat  apprii  _/?  If  fioi  r-'iij  ;  iV  i^ii  q-^^  mil  jt  Tax 
divxni."  Afttf  iKin  sorcssM  the  future  k.ug  of  the  $aloni 
ran  away  from  coll  k'j,  m  company  vith  t';ro  class  mates, 
OD  a  voyage  roood  the  world.  The  three  loreis  reached 
Cherbourg,  and  ttote  reflected.  Thiagr  lalonad,  and 
Chamfort  became  an  abibA  Ct$t  un  eottmimt  it  nm  pomt 
<ii»  Hat'  he  said ;  and  to  the  prineipal  of  hia  collage  wllO 
promis&rl  him  fi  l.eri'iTicc,  ho  rc  iilird  that  ho  would  never  be 
a  priest,  iuasmuch  aa  Lo  preferred  honour  to  honoura— 
"faime  Dumnew  et  non  Um  kQnneun," 

About  this  time  he  assumed  tliatfiame  of  Chamfort  he  waa 
aftarwardato  reader  famona^attd  jHongwl  hap-hawtd  into  the 
pnaaforlitafanrwqikandfaaoini.  Hoaiekirithaeantaoo- 
ceaa.  Bepulaed  by  editeia  and  bodkaeDan  alike,  he  took  to 
irifil.  ijit;  RETiiK  ioi  ri*  !i  louls  each  for  an  incompetent  brother.; 
and  in  this  way,  scribbling  now  and  then  for  the  journals, 
he  contrived  to  exist  for  a  whole  year.  A  successful  com- 
petition for  one  of  the  Academy's  prizes  opened  to  him  the 
drawing-rooms  of  theupper«odd»BBd  hchccamefaahionablei 
His  hedth  and  oooatitatica  wan  OKoaading^y  vigtoous;  bat 
his  passions  were  violent^  ho  Bved  hatd,  and  ha  presently 
had  to  seek  rest  and  recoveiy  at  Spa  and  elsewhere.  In  a 
second  competition  ho  was  nnanooessful ;  but  a  comedy  of 
little  merit,  La  Jtunt  Indienne,  made  some  noise,  and  coo- 
soled  him  for  hie  iailm  fie  waa  alwava  poor.  Thoi^ 
hia  waa  aliia^  •  wall  known  aaina^  be  Ihod  on  alao- 
mosyaary  dlnnai*  and  suppers,  repaying  coanteoanoo 
and  sustenance  with  his  boiu  moU.  Madame  Helvdtioe 
entertained  hun  at  Sivrea  fiir  some  yeara.  Chabauon, 
however,  gave  up  to  the  deatitute  wit  his  pension  of  120O 
livres  on  the  Iftreurt  dt  France,  and  about  the  same  timo 
Chamfort  took  two  mote  Academy  jwiaaa  iat  his  eologias  on 
MoKAnaod  on  La  Fomtaine,  by  which  ho  alao  woo  •  hnadrad 
looia  from  Necker,  and  obtained  an  enormous  reputathm. 
And  as  he  wrote  little  and  talked  a  great  deal,  his  reputation 
increased,  till,  underprotection  of  tlio  DucheasedeOraminont, 
he  went  to  court.  His  poor  tragedy,  M%utapha  H  Ztun  jir, 
was  pkyed  at  Fontainebleau  before  Lotiia  XTL  and  Marie 
Antoinette;  tho  king  added  1200  Itmo  to  the  gift  ol 
Chafaanon*  and  *^**  ninoo  do         sado  ChantDit  Ua 
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aMraUiy.  Tfae  m&a  waa  tlien  some  forty  jews  of  age ;  ho 
WM  fast  growing  miaaothiopical  *  he  waa  "</ai  maii 
otmifoffeuz ; "  he  waa  a  Bohemian  naturally  and  by  habit 
He  reaigntJ  LIm  post  in  the  prince's  household,  and  retired 
tDto  aoittttde  at  AnteoiL  Therc^  compariag  the  authora  of 
old  yiiOk  th«  m«i  of  Ul  «wd  tilpe,  he  uttered  the  famous 
TTiot  that  proclaims  the  superiority  of  tho  dwifi  over  tho 
living  03  conipaiiioiia;  and  tiiero  too  he  presently  fuu  lu  love. 
The  lady,  attached  to  tho  household  of  tho  Duchesae  do 
Maine,  waa  forty-ciftht  yean  old,  hat  clever,  amusuig,  a 
wonm  of  Um  world ;  and  Chamforl  mamed  bar.  l£ey 
left  Aateuil,  and  went  to  Vaudouleuj^,  near  Etampea, 
where  in  six  muntha  Madame  Chamfort  died.  The  widowed 
•picoreMot  traTelled,  llred  in  Holland  for  a  apace  with  M. 

Narbonna^  aad  ntaiaing  to  Faria  t^oaivad  the 
Aeftdemy  arm-diafr  left  TMtat  1^  t!h«  deaCh  of  Bainta-Naye 
ia  1781.  He  h.aunted  the  court,  and  ma<?o  hinisolf  loved  in 
•pite  of  the  reach  aad  tendency  of  hia  unalterable  irony  ; 
wait  he  quitted  it  for  ever  after  an  unfortunate  and 
myBtoriooH  lot*  affur,  and  was  received  into  the  houae  of 
M.  d«  VandreuiL  Among  the  many  men  of  mark  aaaem* 
bled  round  him  there  by  hia  fine  faculty  of  pregnant  speech, 
he  made  the  acquaintance  and  gained  the  friendship  of 
Mirabeau,  whom  he  assisted  witA  oittkma,  and  whom  he 
followed  heart  and  soul  into  tlw  llocm  toA  taanlt  «f  the 
yoang  Revolution. 

He  forgot  his  old  friends  ("  eeux  qui  pauent  la  fleuvt  di-t 
rirolutiont  ont  patti  la  fitum  d$  Fcmbli');  he  Ire^oeoted  the 
chdM,  aadfsr  •  tine  ma  MerBtauyiif  ttiak  of  tht  jaeobina ; 
he  becamn  a  st reet -orator ;  he  entered  tho  Bostillo  among 
the  first  of  tho  storming  party  ;  he  worked  for  the  Mercure 
de  Franetf%tap!^  print  iji  .vl.u  h  he  depreciated  kin^^p. 
WtUk  til*  wm^  of  Muat  and  Bobespierrs,  ]iow«fw,  his 
nnoaiBpRNBiBUig  JaeoUniam  grew  critical,  aad  wHh  ih*  fall 
of  the  Oirondins  hi,  p ohtical  lifo  came  to  an  end.  But  he 
could  not  restrain  the  tongue  that  had  made  him  famous  ;  be 
no  more  apared  the  Convention  than  he  had  spared  the  Court 
Bii  aotorioos  republieaniam  failed  to  ezonae  the  sarcasms 
lie  lavtahed  on  the  new  order  of  things ;  and  denounced  by 
an  a.s.:-ntant  in  the  Bibliolhi([ua  Nationale,  to  a  shara  in 
the  direction  of  which  he  had  been  appointed  by  Koland, 
ha  wMtakentotheMadelonnetfeei.  Baleaiad  for  a  moment, 
he  waa  threatened  again  -with  arrest ;  but  to  this  brilliant 
free-lance  of  thought  captivity  had  been  intolerable,  and  ho 
had  determined  to  prefer  death  to  a  repetition  of  the  moral 
and  physical raatcaint  to  whichha^had  baan nibjaeted.  He 
attaapted  anidde^  with  putol  and  iritii  ponaid;  and, 
horribly  backed  en^  t;hnt»i  rr^,  dictated  to  those  who  came 
to  axreal  him  tho  well-known  declaration — **Mi>i,  Sebattim- 
Roch-Nieola$  Chatnfort,  dedara  avoir  vondu  mourir  n» 
homwia  lArt  plutM  fut  d'itrt  eoaduit  m  mdm$  4tm$  «aa 
jRrtaoa*— wUeli  1m  Mgaad  in  a  firm  haod  aad  in  hie  own 
blood.  lie  did  not  die  at  rmcc,  bat  lingered  on  a  while  in 
charge  of  a  gendarme,  for  whose  wardship  he  paid  a  crown  a 
day.  To  the  AbM  Sieyea  Chamforfc  liad  given  fortune  in 
tha  tiOa  of  a  pamphlet  ("  Qt^ett-e«  qtu  h  Tieri-itat  t 
Toia  Q\fa4-U  r  Rien  and  to  Sieyfea  did  Chamfort  retail 
his  supremo  sarcasm,  tho  famous  "  Je  m'en  tmu  en/in  de  ce 
moiuU  oH  il  faut  mu  U  caur  $e  bri$e  ou  m  brcme."  The 
Biaker  of  eonatitotbm  feOowied  tha  daad  wit  to  the  grave. 

The  writ^iri  of  Chamfort,  which  include  comediea,  politi- 
cal articles,  lucrary  criticisms,  portraits,  letters,  and  verses, 
•re  oolourleaa  and  uninterestiog  in  the  extreme.  As  a 
talker^  however,  ha  waa  of  axtaordiaaiy  force.  Bis  Maximrs 
«<  JPhhtm,  highly  praiaed  hy  John  Stnait  Mill,  are,  after 
those  of  La  Rochefoucauld,  tho  most  bril1i;^.rit  rir.d  suggestive 
•ayiogs  that  have  been  given  to  the  modem  world.  The 
aphoriims  of  Chamfort,  less  systematic  and  pschologically 
Im  intportaat  than  thoaa  ot  the  ducal  moralist,  are  as 
■^milcm  f*  tbeir  Holnn  nna  leMwelaabc  spirit  of  the 


period  of  storm  and  ^npaiation  thai  gave  them  birtU  as 
the  Ji^fitxion*  in  thaw  aioiuaito  lastraint  and  elaborate 
subtlety  are  eharaotoriotiaoi  the  tranquil  elegance  of  thoir 
epoch ;  and  they  havo  tho  advantage  in  richncia  of  colour, 
in  pictnreequeuesa  of  phrase,  in  passion,  in  audacity. 
Sainte-Beuva  oomparea  them  to  '*  wall-iomted  coins  that 
retain  their  value,"  and  to  keen  arrows  that  "amvMl 
bnuqvgment  tt  tiflent  encore."  An  edition  of  hia  worka— 
(Euvrt$  complftii  J-  Nieola*  Chamjori,  6  volumes — was 
published  at  Faria  in  1824-2S.  A  selection— CE^uvtm  d* 
Cham/or*-Au  one  volume,  appeared  in  1SS2,  with  a 
biographical  f.ntl  rritical  preface  by  Arsine  Uovsuaye, 
reprinted  from  the  Kevue  des  Deux  Moitdft.  See  also 
Sainto  Bcuve,  Oauseriet  de  Lundi.  (W.  K.  n.) 

CHAMIS80,  Adxlbeet  vo.v  (1781-1838),  noet, 
botanist,  and  voyager,  was  by  family,  birth,  and  the  eonca^ 
tion  of  childhood,  a  Frenchman,  by  his  after-life,  hia 
marriage,  and  his  literary  activity,  a  German.  ilu  was 
bom  in  1781  at  the  cattle  «f  Boncouit  in  Champagne,  and 
traced  his  desoent  ftom  a  neneetohle  line  of  JStvaxh 
knights,  who  derived  tlwtr  title  from  the  aneient  town  of 
Chamegaofi  .  r  C>irM.Mium,  near  Chiitillon-Bur-Scl.ie.  The 
quiet  home-Ufo  at  Boncourt  wa.s  broken  up  by  the  licvolu- 
tion  in  1790,  and  the  Gliamittsns,  parents  and  children, 
were  forced,  like  ao  many  of  their  rank^  to  leave  their 
country,  and  find  such  footing  as  might  chanco  in  a  foreign 
land.  And  though  in  after  years  the  main  part  of  the 
f  j4ni]|y  waa  jpermitted  to  settle  again  on  their  native  soil, 
■Bveni  tf  tbe  younger  membe<a  were  left  behind,  where 
they  had  begun  to  take  root  Of  thf"-  -was  Adalbert,  who 
had  in  1796  obtaLntid  a  situatioM  aa  jage  to  tho  quoon  of 
Prussia,  and  in  1798  entered  the  military  service  w  ith  tho 
rank  «f  eoaign.  To  hie  profeoaional  itiidiea  he  devoted 
himadf  wiA  ardour,  and  ne  attnwted  the  toyol  attention 
by  some  of  his  writings;  bat  in  the  society  of  bis  comradee 
he  wa&  made  bitterly  to  feel  that  he  was  not  regarded  aa 
one  of  themsdvea,  and  it  waa  not  altogether  with  NgMft 
that  ha  found  himaelf  in  1806  eet  tr»  bem.  the  oimy. 
Meanwhile  he  had  fomed  a  friendalup  widi  aereial  «on> 
genial  spirits,  such  as  Hitzig,  Varnhagen  von  Ense  and 
Neumann ;  and  with  the  last  two  he  Joined  in  the  publica- 
tion of  the  lfn$malmanach,  which  ii  tat  appealed  in  1803. 
A  vi^it  to  Madame  de  Slael  at  Coppet  was  a  pleasing 
interruption  to  his  ordinary  courao  of  life,  and  has  afforded 
the  reader  of  his  letters  some  amusi;ig  deecription  of  that 
ecoentrio  woman,  who  alternately  flattered  Chamisso  for 
his  ahUity  and  eedlded  him  eoundly  for  hie  iaattanthm  to 
etiquette.  The  Study  of  botany,  which  he  began  at  Cojipot, 
was  prosecuted  with  so  much  persistence  and  success  that  it 
became  his  professional  subject,  bl  1816  he  waa  chosen 
hotonist  of  tha  enpeditiMi  for  tbe  dnmmnaTigation  of  the 
worid,  wbieh  woe  or{ghialed  hy  Bottanioff,  and  eondueted 
by  Kotzeboe ;  atid  on  his  return  in  1818  he  was  ap;>ointed 
custodian  of  the  botanical  ^rdens  at  Berlin.  Much  to  his 
own  advantage  and  comfort,  he  obteined  tha  hand  of 
Ant^^nie  Piastc,  a  young  lady  of  eighteen  years  ;  and  the 
rest  of  his  life  was  spent  in  steady  professional  labour, 
relieved  by  kindly  intercourso  with  an  iiicrt-uviing  circle  of 
friando.  Among  thoae  with  whom  he  became  acquainted 
were  Angoot  Neonder,  IVeiUgrath,  and  Andeieen. 

It  cannot  bo  said  of  Chamisso,  aa  he  himself  affirmed  of 
Heine,  that  he  was  a  poet  to  tho  very  tips  of  hu  fingers ; 
but  the  poetic  element  in  his  nature  was  genuine  and  Mtrong, 
an^  in  spite  of  the  nnfavourablc  circumstanoee  of  his  life, 
hia  tendency  towerda  literary  expression  wae  very  early 
displayed.  In  estimating  his  success  aa  a  writer,  it  should 
not  be  forgotten  that  bo  was  cut  off  from  his  native  speech 
and  from  his  natural  current  of  thought  and  feeling.  None 
of  hia  works  perhaps  can  be  called  great ;  but  he  has  none 
tha  Imo  enriched  hie  adopted  languajfe  with  eevend  poeuM 
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of  ttodispated  aad  eDdurmg  volatx  Bo  of  ten  deaU  with 
gloom]^  tnd  Mmetimes  with  ghuUy  and  repulaive  anbjecto ; 
•ad  •ven  in  bit  lifihUr  and  gayw  pradnctioiui  than  k  too 
fnqi^tlf  an  nnoarton*  of  aadaaat'or  «l  mtin.  In  tiM 
Ijrical  ezpreasion  of  tho  domeatU  -MBOtiona  he  duplajrs  a 
fine  felicitj,  and  be  knows  how  to  poor  true  pathos  into  a 
tale  of  lore  or  vengcanco.  Tho  "  Lion'a  Bride" — Die 
LOwenhraut — may  bo  taken  aa  a  sample  of  his  weird  and 
powerful  simplicity;  and  " Retribution,"— rrry«//un<7 — is 
nmarkaUa  for  ia  pttika  pnetsiioit.oi  traatmtot.  Tlw 
**8oiig  of  Wmbmi^  DiifOtion*<^^M  LUd  sen  ier 
Weibertreue — might  find  a  place  in  tho  Ingddshy  L'yendi  ; 
and  "Cousin  Anselmo" —  Veiier  Anielmo — is  worthy  to  rank 
with  tho  bal'.  ids  of  Soutbf^y.  Of  more  celebrity  prrbaps 
than  any  of  his  poema  ia  tho  little  prose  narrative  o(  Ftier 
Sddeviihl,  tho  man  whtf  lont  bit  ihadow,  which  first 
ifpwiad  in  1814,  and  was  ton  «{tar««n]a  tranalated  into 
MTsinl  European  languages.  It  waa  written  partly  -to 
divert  hw  own  attention  from  glootiiicr  tboughLs,  and 
partly  to  afford  nmtisement  t«  tho  children  of  hia  friund 
Hitzig ;  and  tho  plot  was  suggested  by  a  casual  question  of 
Fouqu^'s.  First  and  prominently  a  genuine  atorj  such  03 
children  love,  with  full  allowance  of  txicidtitt  and  fan,  it  is 
•lao  fen  tha  «*M«*  ■ad  amiiatliBtie  nadav  ■&  aDanwr  oabr 
too  aaonnte  «l  tli«  poet^  own  fifk  Vov  fiiU  Mda  wm 
tho  L^hen  und  Brieff,  by  Hitd|^  in  ^  flfth  AOd  lildl 
Volumes  of  Chamisso's  W*rhe, 

Work*. — XTliertickt  cler  rM-:bartien  und  trhiLliifJislrri  Gftci<?tM 
4»  yorddnUtchUnd,  ]  827  ;  /itm  um  die  WtU  ;  Aattrkungin  umd 

dit  Emcaiitch*  Sprache,  Ifiit, 

CHAMOIS  {Rupicapratraffut),ih60mtietitih»Q«rauss, 
ia  tho  only  Antclo|>o  found  in  Western  Europe,  and  fonns 
the  type  of  the  Kuptcaprine  or  goat-Iika  group  of  that 
famHy.  It  resembles  the  roebuck  in  size,  being  abont  3 
fMt  long  and  S  fast  high  lit  tha  ahonldan^aad  ia  apacialhr 
flKaiMtarfnd  1)7  fba  fwB  flf  Iti  bona.  ThaaaaraftanO 
to  8  mches  long,  of  a  Wack  colour,  rfonder,  ronnd,  and 
alightly  striated,  rising  pcr[)«ndicular]y  (nttn  the  forehead, 
and  saddenly  hookod  backwar  i  i  nt  the  ir  e^tri mitiea. 
They  are  common  to  both  sezea,  although  in  the  female 
they  are  less  ancinated.  The  body  ia  oovered  with  long 
bair  of  a  ebaatnufe  btown  oolonr  in  wintw,  iriiaa  il  ia  also 
kogtat,  dhat  of  tiia  baod  being  paler,  wi^  a  daifc  brown 
streak  nv.  p".ch  side.  At  other  seasuna  the  colour  is  Some- 
what lighter,  in  spring  approaching  to  groy.  Underneath 
tho  external  covering  tho  b;  iy  h  further  protected  from 
tha  ODld  by  a' coat  of  short  thick  Vool  of  a  greyish  colour. 
Iba  tail  ja  abort  and  black,  the  ears  pointed  and  erect ; 
flw  boofa  are  aoUd,  with  the  outer  edgea  higher  than  tha 
adtaai  and  art  fhiia  admirably  adapted  for  laying  hold  of  tiie 
slightest  projection  or  roughness  on  tho  face  of  tho  rocky 
precipices  it  frequonta,  Tho  chamois  is  gregarious,  living 
in  hercLi  of  15  or  20,  and  feeding  generally  in  tho  morning 
or  evening.  Tho  old  males,  howeTCTj  live  alone  except  iu 
tho  rutting  season,  which  oocora  ia  Octobsr,  when  they 
ioia'  tha  baad%  dririog  off  the  yonng  malaa,  and  onaaging 
la  fiana  oostaals  wtth  each  other,  that  often  and  hmlj  for 
one  at  least  of  tho  combatinta.  Tho  period  of  gestation  is 
twenty  weelcs,  when  the  female,  beneath  the  6helt«r  generally 
of  a  projecting  rock,  produces  one  and  sometimes  two 

King.  They  are  aaid  to  attain  the  age  of  thii^  jaan. 
a  chamois  inbabitatba  jUpinera^ona  of  Central  Boropa 
from  the  Qrranoaa  to  the  Caucaina,  and  astaada  aaatwatda 
aa  far  as  Persia,  fVeqnenting  the  wildest  and  most  iBaeeessiUe 
peaks  and  riivinca  of  thcao  mountain  ranges,  Tu  summer 
it  ascends  to  tho  limits  of  prpetual  snow,  b^ing  only 
OQtstripped-  in  the  loftiness  of  its  naunta  by  Uie  ibex  ;  and 
dnriagthak  aeasoa  it  sbowa  Ua  iatoltoaaoa  oC  baat.bj  ohooa- 
l^giaAbwiwiiiggrow>dinb>Tinifltttn»«yfw»  !■ 


winter  it  descends  to  the  wooded  districts  tliat  immediately 
succeed  the  region  of  glaciers,  and  it  ia  than  only  that  it 
can  ho  aaeoaaifoUj  Jinntad,  Cbavoia  an  aaaaadingly  abjr } 
and  diavr  aaoaaa,  a^iadally  tboao  of  rfgjkt  and  anaB,  'tn 

exceedingly  acute.  The  herd  nevpr,  feeds  without  having 
a  scQtinuI  posted  on  somo  suitublo  prominence  to'  give 
timely  notice  of  the  approach  of  danger ;  this  is  done  by 
stamping  on  the  ground  with  the  fore  feet,  and  uttering  a 
shrill  whistling  note,  which  puts  the  entire  herd  on  dw 
alarL  No  aoonar  ia  tha  ot^eot  of  alarm  ioented  or  aaiB 
than  aaeb  one  aeaka  lafet^  in  fba  moat  iaaeeeaaiWe  aitoa* 
tions,  which  are  often  rsachcj  by  a  Ecri'.'s  ct  ostoundin  ~  Irips 
over  crevasses,  uy)  the  faces  of  seemingly  perpc bviitular 
rocks,  or  down  tho  sides  of  equally  precipitoun  chasms. 
The  chamois  will  not  hesitate,  it  is  aaid,  thus  to  leap  down 
20  or  even  30  feet,  and  tbii^  it  effects  with  apparent  ease 
by  throwiog  ttaali  lorwaid  diagonally  and  atanag  ita  faafc 
sbvenl  tunaa  in  tta  daseeot  agatnat  fha  faeo  of  tna  rod: 
Cli  iir  i-s-shooting  is  most  successfully  pursued  when  n 
liui.ibtr  of  hunters  form  a  circle  round  a  favourite  feeding, 
ground,  which  they  gradually  narrow  ;  tho  animals,  scent- 
ing the  hunters  to  windward,  fly  in  the  opposite  direction^ 
only  to  encounter  those  coming  from  leeward.  Chaauda* 
hunting,  in  spite  of,  or  peihB|M  owiog  to»  tha  gnal  danger 
attending  it,  has  always  been  a  favonrite  parauit  among 
thfi  hardy  mountaineem  of  Switzerland  and  Tyrol,  as 
well  OS  of  the  amateur  sportsmen  of  all  countries,  with 
tho  result  that  the  animjil  is  now  much  rarer  than 
formerly.  In  certain  parte  of  Switxerland  it  now  onjoya 
a  close  season ;  thus  in  the  Canton  of  Grisons  it  can 
only  be  hunted  dnrilig  September,  and  there  in  1674 
no  fewer  than  918  wen  killed  during  that  period, 
tho  largest  number  shot  by  one  sportsman  being  IG. 
The  chamois  feeds  in  summer  on  mountain  h«rbs  and 
flowers,  and  in  winter  chi^y  on  the  yonng  shoots  and  buda 
of  tha  flr  aad  pina  tnaa.  It  ia  partieolarlj  iond  of  aal^. 
andlnfta  AJpa  aandatona  Todtaaontaintngaaaluia  inpn^ 
nation  are  oft«a  met  with  hollowed  by  the  constcnt  licking 
of  those  creatures.  Tho  skin  of  the  chamois  is  very  soft ; 
mado  into  leather  it  was  tho  original  ihammy,  which  ia 
now  mado,  however,  from  the  skins  of  many  other  animaia. 
The  flesh  is  prized  as  venison.  Tha  ebamois  can  be  at  leaat. 
nartiaDy  taaied,  aad  in  that  atata^  aeoerding  to  Maior  Smithj. 
It  nnaMa  all  tha  mntnio  of  impodeaca^  timidity,  ancE 
cnrioaity  obaened  in  goat& 

CHAMOMILE  or  CiLmouilb  Flowers,  the  Jloret 
aiUhemiJit  of  the  Pharmacopoeia,  are  tho  capitula  or  flower- 
heads  of  Anthemu  HoLilit  (Nat.  C>rd.  C<mpo»iim\,  a  plant 
indigenous  to  EIngland  and  Southern  Eovope.  ft  is  ex- 
tensively cnltivatad  far  madieinal  pnipoaaa  in  Surrey,  at 
several  places  fai  Sasooy,  and  fai  Fiaaoa  aad  Belgium,— that 
grown  in  England  being  much  more  valuable  than  any  of 
tho  foreign  chamomUcit  brought  into  tho  market.  In  the 
wild  plant  the  florets  of  tho  ray  aro  ligukto  and  white,  end 
contain  pistils  only,  those  of  tbo  disc  being  tubular  and: 
yellow ;  but  under  cultivation  the  whole  of  the  florets  toad 
to  boeona  linlata  and  whita^  in  wbieh  ttata  tha  flower- 
heads  an  aara  to  be  donUa.  The  flower^Mods  an  de^ 
tuto  of  pappus ;  they  have  a  warm  aromatic  odour,  which 
is  characteristic  of  the  entire  plant,  and  a  very  bitter 
taste.  In  addition  to  a  bitter  extractive  principle,  they 
yield  about  2  per  cenU  of  a  volatile  liquid,  which  on  ita 
first  extraction  it  nf  n  pole  blue  colour,  but  becomaa  a 
yaUowiab  brown  on  eqioaan  to  light  ft  baa  tbo  ebmn- 
teristie-  odoor  of  the  fwwaia,  and  omulsta  of  a  nbrtnn  of 
butylic  and  amylic  angclate  and  valerate.  Angelate  of 
potassium  has  boen  obtained  by  treatment  of  tho  oil  with 
caustic  i:jta;,L,  and  angelio  acid  may  be  isolated  from  this 

by  trea^aent  with  dilota  aolphano  acidi  C^aBMmik  k 
■nl  la  BHdidM«iik'fbn  km     n  InMa^  nadn 
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with  }  o&  of  Um  flowen  to  10  ox.  of  boiliag  distilled 
Ao  eitcact  it  &lto  prepared  bjr  evaporating  the 
sad  aubaeqaeotly  «ddiiig  It  miiiiin*  of  the 
Btui  oU  for  each  pound  M  flOMtn  wed.  It  ia  an  aronuit  ic 
tonio  and  ■tomachic,  and  the  infoaion,  if  given  warm  and 
in  large  doaoa,  acta  aa  aa  aoMliA.  The  oil  ia  atimulant 
and  camun«tiva^  ind  fonu  •  wefal  MljaiMfe  to  jnrp^Ava 
modfoioot 

OHAMOUKI,  «r  OBnmmxi  s  cdebimlad.  vallaj  and 
Tillage  of  the  French  Alpa,  in  the  department  of  Upper 
Savoy,  and  the  arrondissement  of  Bonneville.  The  vil]ja.gc, 
which  is  the  great  centre  for  tourists  in  the  Mont  Diane 
district,  ia  situated  22  miles  S.  of  Martignj,  and  bO  miles 
E.8.E.  of  Geneva,  at  a  height  of  abuut  3400  fuet  above 
Um  l«T«l  of  the  Mti  A.  mat  part  of  it  was  deatrajred  hf 
tm  in  1855,  and  11  Km  thus  vadargoiM  a  ■triking 
change  in  its  appearance.  It  now  possesses  numerous 
hotels,  a  museuin,  and  baths  ;  and  an  English  chapel 
was  opoiioJ  in  1^*00.  I'juviir.lj  iif  IT', QUO  tuurl.sta  are 
accommodated  ia  the  oourtMt  of  a  year,  the  greater  pro- 

Krtiun  being  from  England,  America,  and  Franc&  The 
•iMt  moBua  $n  Anguat  and  September.  Excellent 
batter  ud  diaaae  an  prepared  by  the  peasants,  and  flax 
and  honey  are  exported.  The  vull' y,  whidi  bounded  on 
the  S.  and  E.  by  Mont  lilaac  and  olbuns  of  tho  Peuniue 
Alps,  ^nd  on  the  W.  and  N.  by  BrtSvcnt  and  tho  Aiguilles 
Roogei^  ia  about  12  miles  in  length  from  north  ca«t  to 
Wll2-«Wt|  widl  Ui  aTerage  breadth  of  two  miles;  it 
fbnm  a»  vpfK  pail  of  baaia  of  tha  Arre^  whioh 
traTtfiai  i(a  antira  lengih.  It  i»  tha  moat  eelabntad  in 
the  Alps  for  the  pictureaque  grandeur  of  ita  glaciers,  which 
are  only  rivalled  by  those  of  the  Zermatt  in  the  Bernese 
Obcrland.  The  view  from  the  village  up  to  the  top  of 
Uont  Blano  is  remarkable  for  its  simple  and  Biaaaire 

TkaiMuna  of  Cbaaumm  ia  •  eonnptba  of  the  words 
Carnput  Mmitm,  or  Champ  Hani,  toe  Defenced  Field, 
applied  by  the  Benediclinu  niunLs  to  the  site  of  the  monas- 
tery here,  probably  with  ullusiod  to  the  protection  afforded 
Ij  the  "atrsngth  of  thu  hills."  This  eatablishment  was 
founded  some  tune  before  1099}  on  tha  spot  that  ia  now 
oeoq^ied  by  tha  vUlata  efanvAj  Md  it  haa  left  but  littb 
tnea  of  ita  axistanoa  mn  tho  aam  of  La  Ptfanr^  aomo- 
tioMatMfld  instead  of  Chamoanl  In  16S0  the  right  of 
holding  fairs  at  the  priory  was  gnriteJ  by  Pliilip  df  Siivoy, 
and  tho  |iIaco  thus  became  a  rendezvoua  for  tho  surround- 
ing population.  The  reputation  of  the  Talley,  howcvur,  for 
tha  lav^eiy  of  iU  inhabitanta  was  lo  gnat  that  tha  oi«k- 
■MMof  Tlw  Cnxsed  Hoontaioa— Laa  lloatUMa  Handitaa 
—was  given  to  the  district ;  and  to  the  17th  century  it 
•as  regarded  as  a  proof  of  remarkable  heroism  on  the  part 
of  Francis  de  Sales  that  he  ventured  to  visit  that  part  of 
his  diocese.  General  intere-^t  was  excited  by  the  explora- 
tions of  Pococke  end  Wyndham,  who  published  an  account 
of  their  adveatarea  ia  tho  FnuuaUiem  ^  the  Roifot  Socidy 
for  1741.  Thej  wan  followed  1^  Samsara  (1760),  De 
Loe  (1774X  Bourrit  (1776)  and  others  ;  and  tho  imml  -r  uf 
viriton  gradually  increased,  until  the  valley  btcanio  thi 
place  of  rcAort  it  now  is. 

CHAMPAGNE,  a  former  province  of  the  kingdom  of 
France,  with  an  area  of  about  1 0,500 afwa  mQee,  bounded 
OQ^the  K.  fay  Li^  and  Luzembonrg,  on  tin  E.  bf  Lor- 
niMk  oo  tba  B.  ^  Bnrgundy,  and  W.  by  bio  da  nance 
•adPicardy.  It  now  forms  tho  departments  nf  Ardennes, 
ICame,  Aube,  and  Haute  Marne,  witli  {lart  of  f^einc^t- 
Marne,  Mcuse,  Aisne,  and  Yonne.  The  dt-tuils  in  regard 
to  ita  physical  features  will  be  found  under  these  8e|)arate 
headings.  It  was  divided  Tuto  three  principal  parts.  Lower 
Qhamnognty  Champagne,  and  filia.  Of  thcae  the  first 

■PfWaid  Chimpogne  Proper,  Stoooaii  Tallage,  and  Bas- 


signy,  Chamjiagne  Proper  being  the  cenli-al  district,  which 
included  tho  towns  of  Troyes,  Chftlons-aor-Marne,  Vertn% 
T.a  Fere,  Plenty  PJaiMk  AniawsAiibi^  ^t«ir8eiiiah 
Nogent,  ViDeoiaiiro,  and  Aomont.  That  portion  of  the 
district  which  extended  from  nwir  Rheims  in  tha  N.  to 
near  Troyes  in  the  S.,  was  further  disliuguished  aa  Cham- 
pagne PouUleuse,  on  account  of  the  poverty  of  its  soil. 
Uppar  Champuna  oomprtisd  the  districts  oi  fiethaloi% 
Bteoi^  nd  ftrloii^  of  wUeh  the  chiof  towrn  wan 
reapaetiiTaly  Rethcl  and  Hdzi^res,  Rheims  and  Rocroj, 
Vltry  and  Saint-Diucr;  while  Brio  included  Meanz, 
ChAteau-Thisrry,  Coulommiern,  Sezanne,  Provina,  and 
Bray-sur-oeine.  PhyRically  the  province  belonged  for  the 
most  part  to  what  is  known  as  the  great  basin  of  Paris, 
onljr  a  small  part  Iwing  drained  by  tha  Uenae.  Tho 


BkslBb-lI^  ef  """jitHT. 


eastern  portion  has  consequanti|f  tho  mitart  almtioa, 
and  the  whole  surfaoo  haa  a  ganani  slope  to  the  west. 
The  principal  height!  aro  the  monntatns  of  the  Meuse.  tho 

Firrst  of  Argonuc,  and  the  Western  Ardennes,  which 
reac  ii  an  altitude  of  1 000  or  1 500  feet,  but  have  a  very 
irregular  formation.  The  greater  part  of  tho  province 
consists  of  andnlating  plains,  brokaa  bara  aod  thara  Inr 
small  dustaiB  of  gmtlfiwallbK  bins.  Itawiaeabavaimdo 
ite  name  kaown  otar  the  world.  The  most  valuable  propc- 
districta  sre  the  arrondissementa  of  Rheims  and  Epernay  in 
tlie  department  of  Marne  ;  and  the  ^vino  trade  is  principally 
centred  in  Kheims,  Epernay,  Aviso,  and  ChAlons-sur-Manie. 

Chamji^^rnc.  which  in  the  Uxa«  of  the  Ttomans  was  inhabitrd  by 
tho  LinRoiiM,  the  Sinonei,  tlie  Rcmi,  the  Trioasses,  and  the  Csta- 
kiiiii.  t  , -ii'i  t.,1  bo  known  by  itx  modern  nsniB  of  Campania,  or 
the  l'biiii.(.'utirifr>-,  in  tl  Cth  century,  ulien  it  formi'd  >  Hiirhy  of 
the  kitig  i^im  nf  Aintia.tii,  Iiuriii;;  tht  I'tli  rmtiirv  it  war"  (laitof'the 
CTe»t  Count!dn|)  of  V<Tiinn.l.iiM,  v.u>i  on  thn  ilisinli  ur.i'.inn  of  that 
domain  »bont  1><3,  it  Iw/k  Ih"  r.u.k  of  iin  imii  [x  iulrnt  ( oimt^tiin, 
1030  the  title  ptncd  to  tlie  houic  of  Klois  in  t)ie  pcnoii  of  Udo  IL 


Id 


om»ln»bont  1><3,  it  Iw/k  Ih"  r.u.k  of  iin  imii  [x  iulrnt  (  oimt^tiir 
* .....   "  le  jiewon  of  Odi 
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wllow»»Miecc«d*d  byStephen  II.,  Th^nViM  I  ,  Huijli  I  .  T)^i»r,b.xl.l 
II..  lurntmod  thaOreat,  Henry  I.,  Ilor.rv  11,.  Th.-K,M  111..  Tlu-o- 
Uld  IV.,  The.-.K.I.l  v..  and  Henry  iil.  Oi  tlio*  tin-  mov.  iui|K:rt- 
tnt  '-lii<jl..i^il  IV.,  fatiiotu  for  hl«  romantic  pauioD  (cj  l;lAiKii« 
ofCMtlU,  hii  polilirnl  V'funtilitY.  anJ  hi»  pcw'tto  nkill.  By  thadiwth 
of  Henry'  III.,  wlm  w^j  -.I"!  lo'ii;  d  Sw  irrr.  I  liarop*(nie  ptuaed 
Into  tli«  Itiusiis  ui  hu  dmi^UUt  JtiUiue,  who  aftrrwuul  HMrried 
Philip  the  Fair  of  Fnuici>.  Anlipcd  to  berKm  Ixaili tUntlBXit  «!• 
unilcd  to  Ui&  royal  donnia  on  bit  MciaaioB  to  tb«  twoMw  niaca 
fa  1U4.  fij  PMlip  VI.  it  WW  taaocpafatid  vitli  the  Ungdom, 
Mid  It  Im  mr  dnm  Iimii  obi  of  Iho  nott  bD)«rtant  and  truly 
aational  Jiatrlcla  of  Franeei.  Its  frontier  TKnltlmi  and  it*  phviica) 
•onffgumtioQ  have  made  it  the  Bcene  of  military  oiier^tlone  in  almott 
all  tne  Fraoch  invanon*,  and  more  especially  in  the  Auttiias  w.<r 
of  the  10th  century,  tlie  c«mt»»ign  or  1814,  and  the  rru»»«4ii  w-ir 
of  1670,  nurir.^  U.o  v  irn  <<f  religion  it  wae  fpjvcrr.-n]  the  Cui^..  », 
•Jid  «i:ii>'t  w'.lh  th'^  ('ill lii.il I ij  party  ;  and  on  the  ,  ssinri  vi  Heary 
IV.  it  W»»  cru'  nf  tho  Ins".  iTorinn"*  to  rc-.'.>j;iiii.>  U:t  lofntiii:»c). 
Up  tn  th«  Revdluliuu  it  forni..-..l  i.i..-  rT  th-'  twelve  K"V'  rniiictit!»  of 
France,  and  wan  vfitiiia  tiie  jttriiilittmti  nf  tha  parliament  of  Parlt. 
It»  TarioM  >ii«i1I)t;|«»  were  gorcmod  liv  »i  [>Ante  " CoutaiM%" tkow 
of  Trx)ye«,  ileaui,  aud  ChaQinont,  being  rem«rlwbl«  foe  O*  tniw- 
■ImImi  of  nobility  b]r  tho  fcnalo  M*. 

Bm  Baofier.  iftwMfrM  AMprlpM*  S$  to  fnrlite$  i*  Champagm, 
ITU;  fithou,  JfM.  dt»  eante$  Ktrlditaira  d»  Champaynt  a  dt 
Mitini;  Debaiey,  tUdurchet  $ur  CkaMpamt  j  Berand.  IfM. 
rfwMMto  *  (OkaMagM  K  *  SrU,  UM ;  Artwto  do  JaboiavUK 
ffMl  dte  tfiw  4«  dM  OMNto  d^  tiKwqMfM.  IMMI. 

CHAMPAGNE,  Phiuppi  db  (1602-^1674),  a  celebrated 
painter,  was  born  ftt  BraaseU  of  a  poor  family.  He  waa  a 
pupil  of  Fouquier ;  and,  going  to  I'aris  in  1621,  was 
etnplojed  by  Du  Che.sne  to  ptint  along  with  Nicholas 
FaOMiti  in  tbc  pul;tco  of  the  LattOlbourg.  Hit  best  worlu 
•n  to  be  inaoA  •(  VtDOMtiiM»  and  ia  the  cbnieb  of  tho 
C^rmalitw  at  Parb,  where  ia  liia  celebrated  Cmdfix,  a 
■ignal  pernpective  auccess,  on  one  of  tho  vaultings.  After 
the  death  of  Du  Chesne,  Philijipo  became  first  paiiitcr  to 
tho  queeo  of  Franco,  and  ultimately  rector  of  thy  Academy 
of  Paiia.  As  his  age  adrancod  and  his  health  failed,  he 
lalind  to  Port  Royal,  where  ho  had  a  daughter  cloistered 
aa  a  diu,  of  wbom  be  painted  •  oolefarated  ptetan»  highly 
remarkable  for  its  aolld  nbaflected  tradL  Tbb,  Indeed,  is 
tlie  jfL'tioral  cLaractcr  of  Li.s  work, — grave  nality,  without 
special  dcvatioa  or  depth  wf  character,  or  chftrtu  ul  narni 
or  stately  colour.  He  painted  en  immense  number  of 
paiatimji,  diipened  over  Tarioiumrte  of  France,  and  now 
ow  tbe  gaUarioa  of  Enrepa  Pfiilippe  naa  a  good  man, 
indefatigable,  earnest,  and  scrapdaoaqr  nOgiovaL  He  died 
on  the  )2th  August  1674. 

CH  AMPARAN,  a  British  diatrict  in  tbe  Behar  ProTince. 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  tho  Licutcnaut'OoTernor  of 
Bengal,  lies  between  26*  and  liH'  N.  lit,  and  between  84* 
■nd  86*  £.  long.  It  ia  bvnaded  on  the  N.  by  the  iade- 
pandont  atato  of  Nepll ;  on  tbe  E.  1^  tbe  Biver  BlgbnuM^ 
which  separates  it  from  tho  district  of  Tirhot;  on  tbe 
S.  by  tho  district  of  Baran  and  tho  Biri  Gandak  River; 
and  on  the  W.  by  the  (Judh  district  of  Goraklipur. 
A  brood  grass-covered  road  or  embankment  defines  the 
Ne|>41  frontier,  except  where  riven  or  streams  form  a 
natatal  boaadaiy.  The  diatrict  ie  a  vast  level  except  in 
tbe  aortb  and  nortb-vaat,  wbere  it  vndnlates,  and  gradually 

a  i,.uintft  a  ru;'|^ed appearanro  m  it  appruachfri  the  nmnnt.nirri 
aud  forests  (jf  Xepil.  Whin  uncultivatPil  tiarts  rj\cr  its 
north-western  coru-T  ;  tho  .nitithern  and  western  parts  are 
Carefully  cultivated,  and  team  with  an  active  agricultural 
{>opul,vtion.  The  prndpel  riversi  are  tho  Bars  or  Great  Gan- 
dak, navigable  aU  tbe  year  round,  the  ChhotA  or  Little 
Oandalr.  Paneh  Nad(,  IMhigii,  KojA,  and  Tear.  Old 
bods  of  rik'era  intorHfct  Chanipi^ran  m  every  direction, 
and  ono  i,(  theiM  (oruis  a  chain  of  iak^  which  occupy  an 
area  of  1 3<)  square  miles  in  the  centre  of  the  district. 
Of  tito  toUl  area  of  ChampAran,  ra,,  3531  square  mile*, 
SSAO  equate  miles  are  cultivated,  48S  arb  graxing  lands, 
■nd  tta  leat  onevltivable  waate.  The  popalation  in  1872 
amenatod  to  1,440,616  penone.  living  in  S899  villages  and 


242,228  huqses.  Of  these  tbe  Hindus  nnmbersd  1,240,264, 
or  86- 1  per  cent;  Muhammadans^  I99,S37,  or  13'6  pet 
cent;  Christiaus,  1307  or  1  percent;  aod  persoB*  of 
un.'?pec)ficd  religion,  7.  Only  two  towns  eonteia  npwarda 
of  COOO  inhabitnnU  : — (1)  MotihAri,  the  hcadijuartora  «l 
the  district,  population  iJliOC  ;  and  (2)  Hcttiali,  i)o]julatioo 
19,T08.  The  principal  crops  are  rice,  Indiati  eom,  barley, 
sagareane^  opium,  indigo ;  the  mineral  producta,  --g<i>id, 
copper,  and  lineatooe.  Oold  la  washed,  generally  in  mionto 
]^>article8,  but  aometimee  m  nuggets  of  the  vaa  of  a  PoO" 
the  &andy  beds  of  tbe  rivers  flowing  from  the  btDaL 
Indigo,  saltpetre,  and  ro[io  form  the  only  manufactures  of 
the  district,  tie  trst  being  chiedy  conducted  with  European 
capiuL  file  revenue  of  tho  district  in  1870  was  X82,159, 
of  «bich  tbe  land  nvenne  yielded  X£3.030^  or  63  per  cent.} 
tbe  eivil  expenditare  waa  £S0,61  Sw  tn  187S,  Cbampdian 
bad  78  schools  under  Government  imtpaetioa,  attamled  bf 
1222  pupib,  costing  jC293.  to  which  the  state  eontribntad 
£\U3.  ChainpAran,  with  the  re-?t  of  Bengal  and  Bebar, 
was  acquired  by  the  British  in  176^.  Up  to  1866  it  re- 
mained a  subdivision  of  SAran.  In  that  year  it  Waa  atp** 
rated  end  fanned  into  aaeparata  diabrid 

CRAMPS/LUX,  Wiuiur  or,  or  OuKthau  CamptOmnt 
a  scholastic  philosopher  and  theologian,  so  called  from  bia 
birthplace,  the  village  of  Chanijic-onx,  near  Meliia,  waa 
bom  alM)ut  1070,  and  died  in  1121.  After  studying  under 
the  ri^lut  Anaclm  of  Laon,  and  tbe  nominalist  Euscellin, 
he  commenced  to  tcAch  in  the  adkOOl  of  the  cathedral  of 
N6tre  Dame,  of  wbidi  be  waa  mad*  canoa  ia  llOi. 
Many  aebolara  gatbered  roand  him,  and  among  tbom  was 
Abelard,  who  was  to  p.-ove  his  great  and  victorious  adver- 
sary. In  11  OS  Wiliiaui,  whcia«  attempts  to  ailcnco  bis 
rival  had  boon  all  in  vain,  retired  into  the  abbey  of  St  Victor, 
where  he  soon  resumed  bia  lectures.  He  afterwards  became 
biabop  of  CbilonB4ar>lfatBa^  and  took  part  in  the  dispute 
ooneerning  inveatitoree,  on  Uie  aida  of  Oaliztoa  11 
whom  bo  repreteotod  at  tbe  eonferenee  of  Moniaaa.  Of 
William  of  C'iamjveaui'a  worka  one  on  tho  Eucharist  has 
beeu  printed  by  MabiUon,  and  tho  JJwalia  AlLremata 
and  tho  Dt  Orijfftu  Anima  by  Martino.  In  the  last  of 
tbaae  Uiera  ia  aa  intataetbg  diawiaaion  eoneeming  tbe  fat* 
of  ebOdtoi  wbo  die  wibapttted.  Ha  bolda  «hat  diay  mnal 
bo  lost,  the  pure  soul  being  defiled  by  tbe  graesness  of  the 
body ;  and  ho  ailencea  all  objections  aa  to  tho  ju«tice  of 
th i  .r  ;  I  :ii;emnation  by  declaring  that  God's  will  in  not  to 
be  que.stioned  Haraiason  has  discovered  a  number  of 
fragmenta  by  him,  among  which  the  moat  important  ia 
tbe  X>a  £miUia  Dti  «t  d»  StAtUtntia  Dti*t  dt  tribu$  <^ 
PtnonU;  and  a  £tbr  Sentmlitirmm,  eooaisting  of  dfacna* 
aions  iL'<  to  |H)tutfl  of  cthicfl  and  Scriptural  interpretation, 
is  alxo  ascribad  to  him.  William  of  Cbamfw^nux  is,  how- 
ever, most  important  as  a  repres-entativo  of  rcali.ini.  We 
poMCSS  uo  works  of  bia  owu  on  philosophical  nuLjecta,  and 
his  views  arc  only  to  bo  discoTeral  in  the  writings  of  his 
pnpil  and  rival  Abelaid.  Aft  fint  be  taught  tbat  tiba 
eaaonee'^or  ell  fbe  indlvldmda  et  a  gcnni  la  tba  tmivnial 
(  ihieh,  ai  a  reuli.st,  ho  hidd  to  be  an  existence  independent 
of  the  individuals),  while  the  differences  between  the 
inr!  ividuals  are  not  in  their  eaaence,  but  in  their  aocidtMita. 
Abelard  afterwards — be  tella  us  himself — brought  him  to 
admit  that  there  are  diffmoces  in  tho  essences  of  different 
individoala  of  tbe  aana  genos,  and  that  tba  naivamal  ia  noi 
tbe  whole  eaeeDce,  but  only  that  whteb  {•  mmmon  to  die 
essences  of  all  the  individuals  — th.it  which  exi.ita  in  them 
all  "  indtfertftttr."  This  adroi^ision,  though  not  nocr«. 
aarily  involving  a  surrender  of  realism,  gave  r-.ie  to  nuspi 
ciona  that  William  was  deserting  that  theory,  and  it  is  said 
that  in  conaaqneBce  his  ponnbrity  grcntly  diminished. 

See  Hanr^u,  De  la  Philo»o)>M«  Se<Jattiqmt;  PraatU 
OmkkkU  dtr  LogUt:  Sti«k],  Cufhifhtt  dtr  FkOmg*** 
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UmUUen;  Coxma,  Ahilard ;  nUtoirt  LUffirawt  di la 
J  (*qL  tU.  10.  iK^  aad  vol.  x.  a  307k 
CSAlanJmr,  »  odwidenUe  Idn  of  Korfh  Aisarica. 
lying  between  the  States  of  New  York  and  Vennont,  an! 
penetrating  for  a  few  milea  into  Canada.  It  is  126  miles 
in  length,  and  from  1  to  15  in  breadlb,  lying  Dearly  north 
and  aouth,  and  oontUM  «  gnat  nomber  o(  huU  ulaiids, 
moat  ei  whidi  bebng  to  ▼«nnoiil.  Tb»  (Aamphin  ounl, 
63  miles  in  len^h,  connects  it  with  the  Hudson ;  the  Sorel, 
Richeliea,  or  St  John's  River  forms  a  natural  outlet  towards 
the  St  Lawrence,  and  the  Chutiibly  canal  communicatea 
with  the  ocean.  The  lake  owes  its  name  to  Samuel 
UD  the  French  explorer,  by  whom  it  waa  dia- 
.  aboot  1806;  «nd  during  the  War  of  1812-1815 
il  midend  jbnont  hf  tta  datet  of  die  EngB^  fleel 
Id  tho  engagom^  nt  of  Peptember  11,  1S14.  Large  steam- 
boats and  vejisclM  of  considerable  t<jnim^u  navigate  Lako 
Champlain  from  ond  to  end.  Tho  scenery  along  iLa  shorvji 
ia  highly  picturesque,  and  ita  waters  abound  ia  salmon, 
aJmon-tiDut,  sturgeon,  md  other  fish. 

OHAMPLAIN,  Bums,  oa  (1567-1 635)»  tho  goramor 
tt  dM  flnt  Frmeh  tettkra  in  Lower  CSanada,  was  bom  at 
Bronage,  m  IS67.  His  father  was  a  sea-captain,  and 
probaUy  he  was  already  skilled  in  navigation  when,  while 
atOl  young,  he  entered  the  army  of  Henry  IV.  On  the 
coadMioa  o(  tha  war  Iw  annomfaiiiad  «  Sjianiib  float  to 
Xaadoondlko  Wart  UiMi,  and  oa  hit  lotwn  wrote  an 
aeeoont  of  the  expedition.  In  1603,  he  made  his  first 
Toysge  to  Canada,  being  sent  out  by  De  Chastes,  on  whom 
the  king  had  bestowixl  Runu'  ttjrritory  in  that  country. 
During  160i-lG07  he  was  engaged,  together  with  De 
Moats,  to  whom  De  Chastes's  priTikgea  bad  been  trans- 
Imadp  ia  aaploriiif  tha  Oanadiaa  ««*  b  aaakiu  a  site 
for  •  BOW  wWlaaMBt,  and  in  naldiif  anvoyB  ana  maps. 

In  1608  he  made  hia  third  voyage;  and  in  this  year  he 
conunencod  the  formation  of  a  settlement  at  Quebec.  But 
De  Monts's  influence  was  now  waning;  he  had  been 
dapriTad  of  some  of  bis  privileges ;  and  the  marchante  who 
had  MBtauad  in  the  affair  were  losing  haart  Undar  these 
afaaMMteaeaa  Clhamplain  piaTaOad  apoo  tho  Due  da 
HohaoM  to  intortst  himself  in  the  matter,  and  to  soak  tha 
post  of  OoTemor  and  Lioulenant-Gencnil  of  New  France. 
Under  him,  and  under  his  successor  the  duke  of  Oood^ 
GhaanlaiB  held  the  office  of  lieutenant,  which  node  him 
in  nuHj  govamor  of  tha  ooknj.  Owing,  howovar,  to 
mtrab  with  tha  IndkWi  tfw  oattUnant  aaeoiad  Ukafy  to 
fail ;  bnt^  onder  the  viceroyalhr  of  the  Duo  de  HoDtmora&ci, 
and  still  more  under  that  of  the  Doe  de  Ventadour,  it 
began  to  flourish.  In  1629  it  met  with  a  reTon^o, 
Champlain  being  forced  to  surrander  to  an  English  fleet 
eommanded  by  three  Inotheia  oamad  Kirk.  He  was 
aniad  to  En^aad,  hot  waa  nalored  to  libartj  in  1633. 
Bantamad  to  Chaada  fai  Oa  ant  year,  and  dladOara  two 
years  afterwarda  (1635). 

ChampUin  pahlithed  wTertJ  Toliimet  containicp;  account*  of  hii 
life  work.  In  1603  apportd  hi«  Ikj  Sauvaga ;  ia  IfllS  ind  1619 
yoyagu,  with  ratuable  maps ;  and  in  1A32  an  abrideiBent  of  the  fir«t 
two  voysfSlk  witk  a  eootlnnatlon  bringing  down  bu  atay  to  1029, 
and  ugsMless  esatslainc  a  trastiae  am  aaamaaibip^  snd  mdnMna 

oriiB«<ifeiimfol«hhsd,wHh9ueniv«eaer<kev«TlBtOTsU 
tOCafloaaat  ef  Us  vWt  to  Ifesieo  and  the  Weft  Indiss,  whioii  wss 
WBoristod  hy  Alias  Wilmcrt  from  tha  MS.  kept  in  the  paUIe  Ubruy 

at  Dieppe,  and  published  by  th«  Haklayt  .Society  in  1859. 

CHAMPOLLION,  Jmak  FaaJ«?oi8  (1790-1832),  one 
of  the  earliest  and  most  distinguishsd  of  Egyptologists, 
callad  tt  Jtmt*  to  m****^'"^  hin  inm  ChampoUion- 
FIgeae,  Ua  aUar  tmthar,  waa  honi  at  Figeac,  in  the 
department  of  in  1790.     He  waa  educAted  by  his 

brother  CbampollioD-Figeac,  professor  of  Greek  at  Oro- 

papil  at  lha 


Lyceaa^  whidi  had  recently  been  founded.  Hia  flnt 
walk  waa  aa  allanvt  to  ahow  bj  auana  of  thair  anaw 
tiiatdia  gbata  of  uo  Biblo  worapanonifieationa  of  natural 

phenomena.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  (1807)  bo  read  before 
the  academy  of  Greuoblc  a  pai>er  in  which  ho  maintained 
(hat  the  Coptic  waa  the  ancient  language  of  Egypt  He 
aooD  after  removad  to  Fahi^  wh«ro  he  anjojad  Uio  friend- 
■hip  of  LanglH  Saaj,  and  MOlin.  CbaalpoDioa^l 
wonderful  acuteness  is  beat  diaplayad  b|^  Ua  ioteipratatioa 
of  the  Koeetta  stone,  in  regard  to  which  there  was  keen 
discussion  as  to  the  share  Dr  Young  and  ho  respectively 
had  in  the  discoveries.  In  1809  he  was  made  pro- 
fessor of  history  in  the  Lyceum  of  Grenoble,  end  there 
jmhliahiid  hia  aailiar  worica,  Ho  was  sent  by  Charlea  X., 
in  1824,  to  viait  tha  ooDectioni  of  Egyptian  antiquttita  in 
the  museums  of  Turin,  Lrghom,  Tlrrae,  and  Napifs  ;  and 
on  his  return  he  waa  apj>ointed  director  of  the  Egyptian 
uuiicum  at  tho  Louvra  In  1828  be  was  commissioned  to 
undertake  the  conduct  of  a  scientific  expedition  to 
in  company  with  Boeellini,  who  bad  received  a  i 
appointaant  front  Loopold  IL,  Qiaod  Dnka  of  Tnaeanr. 
He  remamed  thero  about  a  year.  In  March  1831,  he 
received  tho  chair  cf  Egyptian  Antiquities,  which  had 
been  created  specially  for  himself,  in  the  College  de  France. 
He  was  engaged  with  Rosellini  in  publishing  the  results  of 
^jptiaa  raaMiohaa  at  tlia  aqwDia  of  tlia  Tuaeaa  and  Fiandi 
Oowamaate,  whoa  ha  waa  aataad  with  a  paralytio  diawdar, 
and  died  at  Paris  in  lfi32. 

Hb  wrote  L'£yypU  iijsu  l/a  I'haraons,  ■S  vols.  Svo,  1814;  SuT 
I'irrilurt  hitrxUiqur,  1621  ;  Sur  Pfn-iture  dimotunu ;  PrteU  du  lyt- 
Umi  KiHvgiyvhtqiu,  <(r<.,  Ib'H  ;  FaiUAion  fyjfptitn,  eu  coUtetion  de$ 
ptnonnoMt  MylMofifiu»  d»  flMisaai  SgyfU  (iDCompletv) ;  MmU' 
mtn*  d$  fifypU  ttdtia  JMiMt  ttmmdtrit  par  rofport  d  {kinoirtf  ia 
nHtltm,M.i  Onmmatrt  ln/Umm$,  IVA,  edltsd  to  hia  botlMr  s 
DUtUmmatn  kUir«flypUqm$ :  Orammmin  lofii  sod  DUNommatit 
eopU  (not  prlntsd) ;  Anaiyu  (MUmNhh Ai  taU  dtmeU^  it  Raiia$t 
Aptr^  du  riruUatt  Mstorifttu  lit  M  4ltt»t*rU  dt  ralpkat4t  kUn- 
flypkUfut  (1827);  Mtmoim  tur  U$  tigiu*  tmployt*  far  U$  Sjypti«n$ 
dam  Uurt  troit  tytUmM  graphiqutt  a  la  noUUicn  du principals  divi- 
tioru  du  Umpt ;  LtUrt*  krOu  iSgyptt  ti  d»  IhAU  iX^)i  sad 
also  WTcral  letter*  on  EgyptiMi  ■nbjects,  iddwawd  at  dHSNnt 
periods  to  the  Daks  ds  Blaess  sad  othaiB. 

OHllffPOLLIOK-nOEAC  JcAir  Jaooou  (ITTS- 

1867),  elder  brother  of  Jean  rran<,-oia  ChanipolHon,  was 
bom  at  Figeac,  in  1778,  He  became  profcaaor  uf  Greek 
and  librarian  at  Grenoble,  then  librarian  uf  tho  imperial 
library  at  Paris,  and,  when  he  lost  this  post  in  1828, 
librarian  to  Louis  Napoleon  at  Fontainebleau.  Ho 
editad  aaraial  of  hia  broliMi^  works,  and  waa  alao  aathar 
of  a  nnmber  of  original  woifca  on  philological  and  hiatoriod 
subjects,  among  which  may  bo  mentioned — NuuvtUtt 
reckerchu  tur  Itt  patoii  ou  xdiomet  wilgaire*  de  la  Franet 
(1809).  Annate*  det  Lagida  (1819),  Paliographie  aneitnne 
M  modenu  (1839-41),  Lmu  et  CharU*  SOrUmu  (1843)l 

CHANCELLOB.  TatioQa  origina  havahaaa  •tirihelid 
to  this  word,  so  Important  in  ita  modem  oaa  ovar  tha 
greater  part  of  the  civilisad  world  ;  but  all  of  diem  are  of 
a  trivial  nature,  bearing  little  ref ere n re  t<j  tho  iulsnjuent 
application  of  the  term.  The  word  chanctl  ia  conuccted 
with  the  most  ordinary  and  apt  of  those  origins.  It 
anppoaaa  tha  ahanoalkwr  to  hava  beaa  ao  callad  bacauaa  ha 
oat  widuB  a  lattiea  or  aerpaa  partliioaad  from  Um  eonrt  of 
justice  or  hall  of  audieneei  Tnere  was  no  such  office  in  tho 
early  civil  law,  and  even  under  the  later  Western  cmpcrora 
the  c-anci'llarius  appears  to  have  been  a  nice  BubcrJiuate 
person,  a  »ort  of  clerk  of  the  chamber,  or  scribe,  who  saw 
the  petitioners,  and  amnged  about  their  busineaa 
OnduUj  ho  ajppaaca  to  hava  riaaa  to  tho  rank-  of  aa 
adTfaar  or  eonieiooca-kaapar,  on  whoaa  daciaion  tha  Ikto  of 
suitors  in  a  great  meaauro  depended.  In  the  Eastern  empire 
the  chief  cancttllartus  had  become  a  powerful  and  important 
la  it  WM  tha  iwiaeipla  of  tha  popadon  to  ha  tht 
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^rittul  eoDDterpart  of  th«  Wti^,  utd  poiMn  ft  corro- 
■ponding  hicrarchj,  the  ofie*       Imitated  at  tin  aeelesi- 

■itical  court  of  Rome,  and  &  chancery  at  tiia  Vatican  waa 
repeated  throughout  tho  scveraJ  biahoprica,  wht.ro  each 
dioccae  had  its  chancdlur.  The  great  monastic  houses  too 
had  frequently  a  ckknceiior.  In  the  universities  an  officer 
of  the  ume  neme  wu  the  connecting  link  between  tboee 
tepuUieaa  iMtitatiou  and  the  Bomiek  iamtdtj.  Whilo 
iho  netor  mu  aleeted  by  the  proctora  of  tbe  natioo  or 
aomo  other corporato  constituency,  the  bishop  ijf  '  1^  rose, 
or  ia  wma  ca»as  tho  head  of  the  monaatic  houae  u>  which 
dw  ttoivmity  wti  wboidlittMi  «•>  **  •fi^  tha 
ctonciBar. 

It  waa  the  ambitioB  ot  tiia  Vngt  wbo  fOM  «b  Aa  faD  of 

the  Roman  empire,  oven  of  tbof's  vs-l-.o  rfi.Tncd  in  P:-!!^! 
England,  to  gather  round  them  aiau/  as  tlicy  c^uld 
oltLii:j  (if  the  attributes  of  the  emperor  or  bajilcus,  and 
benco  cxch  generaiiy  had  hia  cancellahua,  In  Central 
Europe  the  office  would  aataltUj  deacend  from  the 
iKpaiial  court  of  Chariantagaa ;  and  in  France  the 
ehaneenor  became  the  head  of  the  law  and  the  minister  of 
just:;i\  TLl  oOico  wis  abolished  at  the  first  Revolution. 
At  the  Restoration  the  miniatiy  of  juatice  waa  made  a 
■eparate  office,  and  the  chief  fiuatiMt  «t  Aa  dHUioallor  WM 
to  iMraiide  in  the  Hotue  uf  POnek 

It  ia  perhapa  in  England  tliat  wa  h»n  iba  noit  reaarkaUa 
illustrilion  of  thij  K'.ruggle  botwccii  tL.^  infiuL'nre  of  tho 
imperkkl  u:';li^'-:(i  ati  l  lI.13  coostitutionaJ  fijiirit  of  tho  Northern 
BstioDs.  Thu  LI  1  truce  of  oommoQ  law  conrta  enforcing  in 
Ua  atrictneaa  what  wu  daemed  the  old  law  of  the  land, 
«a4  tta  chanaerf  witli  ita  regal  equity  interfering  to  glre 
VadiaM,  preaenta  to  m  the  Enp'  -h  -le  -  le  with  their 
aOMBOS  lawyera  atanding  up  for  t:  i  ir  i.^liuand  privileges, 
and  the  monarch,  with  his  cleric.il  ad  .  n.crs,  endeavouring 
to  acquire  the  imperial  prerogatiTea.  The  chanciiUof  was 
gmarally  a  churchman,  iriio  took  hia  ideaa  of  law  from  the 
Caawiiita  and  lha  aiTQiaBi^  vhoaa  principlea  ware  iutenaeljr 
dialikad  hf  tiia  oonuDim  hwyaia.  Haaea  tha  two'ayatema 
called  law  and  equity  grew  up  in  antagonism,  neither 
thronghout  a  long  cooteat  being  able  to  conquer  tho  other ; 
and  henea  it  ia  that  £n§bod  has  been  burdened  with  the 
feeoaTttuaoca  of  kaviitg  two  iptaiiM  of  jariapradaooe,  the 
«oa  eallad  conmoB  law,  fbo  other  aqnitf.  Tha  apirit  of 
the  former,  indeed,  moy  hr  said  to  Lave  hccn  so  far 
triumphant  in  compelling  t-iiuit''  to  dep.-.rt  from  hor 
digresaional  Taguene*s,  and  become  a  fixed  i.yatem  as 
aecurely  bound  to  statute  and  precedent  as  the  common  law 
teaelf.  But  even  in  Belden'a  di^  wa  find  the  laxity  of  the 
riiaacallor'a  equity  ao  maeh  auapeeied,  that  he  aays  in  hia 
TMt  Talk,—"  Equity  ia  a  roguish  thing.  For  kw  wo 
have  a  moasuro — know  what  to  trust  to :  equity  ia 
according  to  the  conscience  of  him  that  ia  chancellor,  and 
as  that  ia  larger  or  narrower,  ao  ia  equity.  It  ia  all  One  aa 
if  thaf  ahonld  make  tha  ataadard  lor  the  mtuof  wt  call 
ft  fool  •  Aaaeallai'b  foot  What  an  vnaartida  ueaaare 
would  this  be !  One  chancellor  has  a  foot,  another  a 
abort  foot,  another  an  indifferent  foot;  it  la  tho  same  thing 
in  the  chancellor's  conscience."  How  iUtie,  indeed,  the 
chancorj  practice  bad  been  at  thot  time  moulded  into  a 
atrict  aystem,  we  may  infer  from  the  seals  being  held  hf 
a  thatohiBaa,  tha  celebrated  Arehbiahop  Williama,  and 
tUi  at  tiia  time  when  the  common  law  had  accumulated 
that  amaiing  mass  of  in'r!  r.io  precedents  which  it  taslied 
all  the  diligence  and  genius  of  Coke  to  reduce  into  order. 
Clarendon,  when  be  became  chaacellor,  had  been  twenty 
yeara  oat  of  pcactie^  and  hia  ■nociaior  Skaftaabuj  had  ao 
preteflHoaa  to  ba  aeqvaiatad  with  law.  Lord  KotUagham 
appears  to  have  been  tho  first  who  wished  to  apply  Rtrict 
ruloa  in  the  court  of  chancery,  buv  it  doea  not  acorn  to  have 
liMniBafltcoaditiMfof tlukappliflalioiL  lUifwNoith 


says,  "lie  was  a  formoliat;  and  took  pleaaora  aa  kMrin|> 
and  deciding,  and  gava  way  to  all  kinda  of  notioaa  tha 

counsel  would  offer ;  auppoaing  that  if  he  split  the  hair, 
and  with  hia  gold  scalea  determined  reasonably  on  one  side 
of  the  motion,  justice  was  nicely  done— ;iut  imagining  whnt 
torment  the  people  endured  who  were  drawn  from  the  laiv, 
and  there  tost  in  a  blanket."  (Li/e  of  Lord  Kteper  G uildford, 

423).  Guildford  htoiiall,  wbo^  ia  tha  woida  of  Lord 
Campbell,  "bad  aa  naeh  law  aa  ha  eunid  eontain,*  laada 

light  of  the  mere  juJicIul  busiiii-Rs  of  hia  oiTicc,  which  era 
then,  howrvcr,  had  begun  to  show  its  cUaraclojislic  defecta, 
for,  according  to  hia  biographer,  "the  greatest  pais  ha 
eadared  onaued  from  a  aanaa  lia  had  of  tha  tormanta  tha 
anitoi*  anderwsnt  by  fha  aaoHaiva  ehargaa  and  dalaja  «f 

i  ae  Lord  High  Chancellor  of  Great  Britain  is  i  great 
Rtale  DlliL'.jr,  with  varied  and  di&coniipcted  functions.  Ho 
is  in  official  rank  tho  highest  civil  subject  in  the  lund  out 
of  the  royal  family,  and  when  raised  to  the  peerage,  aa  ba 
invariably  ia,  ho  takea  precedeaca  iuunadiatalj  after  tha 
archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Hia  fnnctiona  hara  aometimea 
been  exercised  by  a  ''  lord  keeper  of  the  great  sea)  ;"  but 
there  appears  to  be  ru  essential  difTerence  between  the 
two  ofHcea,  aavs  that  the  keeper  is  a|>|>oiiited  by  mera 
delivery  of  the  aeal,  w  bich  ia  of  itaelf  aafficient  to  confer  all 
the  powera  appertaining  to  tba  office,  wbila  a  cbanoelfa» 
receives  letters  patent  along  witli  it.  As  a  gre.at  officer  of 
state,  tho  chaacellur  acts  fur  L<,ih  Eugiand  and  Scotland, 
and  in  some  reapeeta  for  the  United  Kingdom,  including 
Ireland.  Aa  aa  adaitniatratiTa  offioar,  aa  a  yoAgft,  and  aa 
head  «f  fta  law,  ha  acta  maraly  for  England.  Ia  the  flrat 
class  of  functions  he  arts  m  prolo.-uf.ir,  speaker,  or  chair- 
man of  tho  House  of  I/onls,  and  in  this  capacity  it  aome- 
timea falls  to  him  to  adiuilic.ito  in  Scotii^ili  law,  .since  be 
often  leads  the  judgment  of  tho  bouse  on  &pp«ak.  (Sco 
Ari'KAL.)  By  the  Treaty  of  Union,  one  great  seal  waa 
appointed  to  ba  leapt  for  all  pabtic  r.cU.  Haaoa,  ia  tUa 
department,  tba  dMfiMillor'a  antbority  extaada  to  tha 
whole  of  Britain,  and  thun  tho  commiasiona  of  the  peace 
fgr  Scotland  as  weU  as  Engknd  iaaue  from  hiai.  Hia 
English  miniaterial  functiona  are  thna  briefly  deaeribed  bj 
BUwkatona  ■ — "  Ha  baoama  kaapar  of  tba  king'a  coaaaiaiica, 
Tiaitor,  in  right  «f  tba  king;  of  aD  baapitala  and  oollegea 
of  the  king's  'fonndation,  and  patron  of  all  tho  king's 
liTings  under  tho  valini  of  twenty  marks  per  aiuiutu  in 
the  king's  books.  Ho  is  tho  general  guardian  of  all  infants, 
idiota,  and  lunatica,  and  hiis  tho  general  auperintendence 
of  all  charitable  uses  in  tho  kiugdoo."  There  is  nuicb 
couTenience  in  the  repetition  of  such  vague  definitional  fioia 
the  difficulty  of  more  specifically  defining  the  chanoaOor*! 
functioiu  in  these  mattors.  Hia  iiu'iistinct  and  unsatis- 
factory authority  as  to  charitable  f  niniiation.'*  has  been 
virtually  superseded  by  the  Charity  Commissioners'  Act  of 
18&3  (17  Vict,  capi  137).  Tha  Lord  Chancellor  ia  bj 
ofllea  a  privy-con nctllor,  and  it  baa  long  been  the  praetiea 
id  tn.ito  hitn  a  c.^'irr  "iMnlstor.  iionci:!  bo  bekmt;'".  to  a 
jmlitical  Jiarty,  and  is  atiectej  by  iti  lim  tnat ioiii.  Thu 
has  often  been  denounced  oa  dejlructiv;;  of  the  iiideuendeuco 
and  calm  deliborativeneoa  essential  to  tho  puniy  and 
efficiency  of  the  bench.  In  defence,  however,  of  the 
ministerial  connection  of  the  chancellor,  it  bos  been  aaid 
that,  while  the  other  judges  should  bo  permanent,  the  head 
of  tho  law  ahL.uld  ttatid  or  fiill  with  the  i.iii.istry,  t*  the 
best  means  of  secnring  his  cITuctivti  resjjon&ibility  to  parlia- 
ment for  tha  fWOpw  use  of  his  extenstre  powers.  The 
addition  of  parmanant  jodgaa  to  tha  Chancarj  Conrt  baa 
many  of  dia  objaotinna  to  tba  flaetnating  eharactar 
of  tho  oflice. 

Under  tho  Judicature  Act,  1873,  the  Lord  Chancellor  ta 
pfwidMt  of  tha  Court  of  Appaal,  iad,  tltbongh  thio  Ad  ii 
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»iagaMdf  iodafiaitA  on  tha  nilg«ct»  of  the  Higk  Court  of 
Jwrtiea  dwn    Be  b  nniitd  m  prnklMit  of  dw  Oumcery 

Division  of  the  latter  court  Bj  the  Amendment  Act  of 
1875,  he  ia  not  to  be  deemed  a  "  permanent  member  of  the 
High  Court  of  Jubtico  "  within  tlio  meaning  of  the  section 
of  tha  o<rtj;ioal  Act,  limituig  the  uumiMr  of  pennaawt 
jndgM  to  twenty-one.  Uia  judicial  patronago  lb  ^wtj 
0llMldv%  and  Lmd  Qampbell  mys  that  he  is  hy  usage  the 
adviaar  of  tha  Grown  in  the  a;>p<iir>tment  of  jud^Ls  la  the 
superior  courb.  IILi  i)ri>|>t.r  titlo  is  "  Lord  High  Chancellor 
of  Great  Brita^a  and  XftiUui."  His  aakry  is  £10,000  per 
Uncin,  Bud  he  a  entitled  to  a  penuon  of  XODOO  per  annum. 

Ia  IreUnd  (liara  ia  a  loid  ebaiMaUor  at  tha  hoad  «f  tha 
aqottf  ayalam,  vltlah  aiNoa  ia  minata  imitalioB  of  tha 
bigKah. 

Id  Scotland  a  chancellor  appears  at  s  pretty  early  pciioil 
in  history,  aa  the  person  who,  being  '.1^  u  Ivi-Lr  umi  con- 
•ciaoca-kMper  of  the  king,  issued  hia  writs  or  letters  for 
tha  tamadjr  «f  iaijiiatioa  dona  1^  Judges  or  other  persons  in 
pamab  A  aonpariana  batman  tha  IWliah  and  tha  Boottiab 
chnaaaDora  of  tha  ISth  aantory  wottldprobal^ ahow  ttnm 
to  have  then  been  much  alilcc.  Subsequently,  however,  the 
dvO  law  predominating  in  Scotland,  the  chancellor  was  its 
chii^f  odmiuL-itrator,  instead  of  leading  on  a  R^'stem 
aotagoniatic  to  tho  conuaoa  law.  Hence  ha  became  the 
leadiug  judgo  of  tho  Conitof  Session  on  its  aataUfadunent 
b  ISSSw  WhUa  Epiaoopaay|»edominated  be  was  generally 
an  teeleaiaBtle,  naver  a  working  lawyer;  and  after  the 
Revolution  he  hc-camo  an  officer  of  state,  who  was  not 
expected  to  be  a  working  lawyer.  Ueace,  when  by  the 
Traa^  of  Uaioo  the  groat  seal  for  public  transactions  was 
•jppobtad  to  ba  k«jpt  in  En^an^  tha  Loid  ChaooaUor  of 
SaotlaBd  dfoppod  oat  of  ariatanca.  A.  kaapar  of  tha  great 
aeal  ooDtinned  to  bo  appointed  for  rivaling  writs  aa  to 
private  matters,  and  the  office  of  director  of  chancery 
rtiinaiiiud  fur  the  transaction  of  routine  bu^incsa  connected 
with  the  department  When  th«  method  of  certifying 
hereditary  successions  waa  simplified  and  placed  on  a 
noifbru  ajatam  in  1848,  it  waapnt  nnder  tha  diiastion  of 
an  offleer  called  tha  Shariff  of  Chaneafj. 

ITio  Chnncdlnr  of  a  Diocfu  is  an  officer  who  holda  the 
courts  of  tho  bishop,  and  acts  as  hia  aiuseasor  or  adviser  in 
matteR}  of  ecclusiujitlcal  law.  A  bit-hop  may  bo  compelled 
to  appoint  a  chancellor;  nod  there  is  no  appeal  from  tho 
chancellor  to  the  bishop. 

The  CkMnttliar  ^  Om  Jhiekf  iff  LemcatUr  is  an  off  car 
fippouited  of  old  cihiafljr  to  detonhiae  controversies  between 
the  king  and  his  tenants  of  the  duchy  land,  and  otherwiaa 
to  direct  all  the  Iditg's  a^airs  belonging  to  that  court.  By 
late  practice,  the  office,  nominally  one  of  high  dignify,  hut 
demanding  littla  aiartioi^  haa  been  £^T«n  lo  atataiinan  who 
hava  grown  old  ia  othar  and  mora  Uborioaa  oflkaa,  Vit 
whose  services  are  still  desired  in  tho  ministrv. 

The  Chancellor  of  ike  Exchequer  La  an  officer  who,  ac- 
cordiijg  to  the  old  definitions  of  hb  functions,  jjtt^idca 
ia  the  Exchequer  Court,  and  t&kes  caro  of  the  intercut  of 
tho  Oiown.  Ue  ia  always  in  commission  with  the  lord 
treasurer  lor  tha  latting  of  Crown  knda^  4c.,  and  has 
power,  witt  othen,  to  eoapooBd  for  focfattniaa  of  hmda 
ufwu  penal  KtafntcB,  While  tho  tre;iKury  is  tindcrslood  to 
have  tho  cust<x!y  and  distributiuu  of  the  collecled  revenue, 
it  w  the  function  of  the  exchequer  to  rtali.Tc  it.  Hence  tho 
Chaoccllor  of  the  Exchequer,  as  the  hend  of  thai  depart- 
BNUt  which  proposes  to  parliament  tho  plana  for  the  annual 
icvanac^  and  soea  to  ila  tealiaation,  ia  ^waya  an  important 
mtfnbar  of  tha  cabinet  Sonetimes  he  is  prina  niniatar. 
Ilia  annual  staterr.cnt  r.f  the  method  by  which  ho  propo-v.-^ 
to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  exchequer  ts  called  "  The 
Budget*  Tba  aalaix  attaehad  to  tha  oOoa  ii  XSOOO  i 


OHAKCERY,  the  eonri  of  the  Lord  OuwoaUor,  now 
ooosotidated  along  with  tho  other  superior  courts  in  the 

Supreme  Court  of  Judicaturo  by  tho  Act  of  187S.  Its 
origin  has  been  briefly  noticed  onrler  tha  head  of 
CHA.vcBLLOm. 

It  haabaaa  anatomaiy  to  sajr  that  tha  Court  of  Chancery 
floaaMa  af  two  diattoct  tribanah  i  oaa  •  aowt  of  oooibob 

law,  the  other  a  court  of  equity.  From  the  former  havo 
issued  all  tho  original  writs  passing  under  the  great  &cal, 
all  :  rvi  TM'.sionj  of  sowers,  lunacy,  and  tho  iiko — some  of 
theB<u  writs  being  originally  kept  in  a  hanafxr  or  hamper 
(whence  the  "  haneper  oSice"),  and  others  \n  a  little  back 
or  hap(  (whanca  the  "pattTrbag  offiao  Tho  court  had 
Ukawna  power  to  bold  plaaa  npon  mr*  ftew  for  repeal 
of  letters  patent,  &c.  "So  little,"  says  Blackslonc.  "is 
'  commonly  done  on  the  common  law  side  of  the  court  thai 
1  have  met  with  no  traces  of  any  writ  of  error  being  actu- 
ally brought  since  tho  fourteenth  year  of  Queen  £li<a- 
bfcth." 

The  a^nitabio  joriadiotioo  of  the  Court  U  GhiMeij  vaa 
fonndad  oa  the  auppoeed  superiority  vt  eonadanea  aad 

equity  over  the  strict  law.  Tho  appearance  of  equity  10 
Englaiul  IS  ia  harmony  with  tho  gnu  era!  course  of  legiU 
history  in  progreaaive  societiesi  What  ia  remarkable  is 
that,  instead  of  boing  incorporated  with  or  anpanediag  tha 
common  kw,  it  ^yt  rise  to  a  wholly  independent  eet  of 
tribunals  The  English  dislike  of  Uie  civil  kw,  and  the 
tendency  to  follow  precedent  which  has  never  ceased  to 
characterize  English  lawyers,  account  for  this  unfortunate 
•epaxsttou.  The  claims  of  equity  in  its  earlier  Stages  are 
well  expressed  in  the  little  treatino  called  Doctor  and&uiudi 
puUiahad  in  tba  leign  of  fiaory  YIIL  : — "  Cooaeianca  Bawar 
reriiteth  tho  kw  nor  addetb  lo  il^  bnt  eoty  wbeo  the  kw  ia 
directly  in  itself  against  the  laic  of  God,  or  taiff  of  recum." 
So  also  K-iug  James,  epeikin?  in  the  Star  Chamber,  Bays, 
"Where  the  rigour  of  tho  i  '  [.i.rsy  cases  will  undo  a 
subject,  then  the  chancer}'  tempers  the  law  with  equity, 
and  so  mixaa  mercy  with  justice,  as  it  pnaerves  a  man  from 
deatraotioo."  Thia  ihaoi7  of  tha  aaaaatwl  oppoaitioD 
between  kw  and  aqnitf,  and  of  the  natanl  aaperiorit;^  of 
tho  latter,  remained  long  n'?pr  r^nity  he.l  cphsc  J  to  found 
it»elf  on  natural  justice,  and  hui  become  sui  lixod  and  rigid 
aa  tho  common  kw  itself.  Tho  jealousy  of  the  common 
lawyers  came  to  a  head  in  the  tima  of  Lord  £lle«mer«,  when 
Coke  disputed  tho  right  of  the  Chancery  to  give  relief 
against  a  judgment  of  the  Ooort  of  Qnaaa'a  Bench  obtained 
by  gross  fraud  and  imposition.  Jaman  X,after  eonaoltatioa, 
decided  in  favour  of  the  Court  of  Equity.  The  substi  tution 
of  lay  for  clerical  chanceUors  m  regarded  by  Mr  Spence 
(Equitablt  Jvrudvrti'n  of  the  Court  of  Chanctry)  as  having 
at  iliat  been  unfortunate  inasmuch  as  the  laymen  were 
ignonaft  of  the  principlea  on  which  their  predec^saora  had 
acted.  Lord  Nottingham  is  usually  credited  with  the  fint 
attempt  to  reduce  tho  decisions  of  the  court  to  order,  and 
hia  work  w-aa  continued  by  Lord  Uardwicke.  By  the  time 
of  Lord  Eldon,  equity  had  become  fixed,  aud  the  judges, 
like  their  brethren  in  the  common  kw  courts,  strictly 
foUowadthapncadentik  fienoefonraniebanearraodoainaioa 
kw  eoorla  baTa  azhialted  tba  aaoomlj  of  two  eo-ordiaata 
8etj  of  tribunals,  em]>owcrcd  to  deal  with  the  same  matters, 
and  compelled  to  pre-eccd  in  many  cases  on  wholly  different 
principles.  Tho  Court  of  Chancery  ctmld  in  most  cases 
prevent  a  person  from  taking  advanuge  of  a  common  kw 
right,  not  approved  of  bf  ila  own  system.  But  if  a  suitor 
chose  to  go  to  a  court  of  fottmon  kw,  ha  ni^tekiataach 
unjust  rights,  and  it  raj ui red  the  special  intarvantioa  of 
the  Court  of  Kquity  t'  invent  his  enforcing  them.  In 
[  mauy  cases  als4j  u  ^|M;ciiii  iipplication  had  to  be  made  to 
j  chancery  for  facilities  which  wvro  absolutely  n>  :i;^Hary  tu 
'  the  suoceanf  111  conduct  of  a  case  at  common  law.  Aoothw 
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warn  ofdiffirnlty  ari'l  a[;noyancfl  wM  tho  OIIMrtainty  in 
tuuij  (Msm  wbetbor  the  chancer;  or  common  kv  ooorta 
wero  the  propw  triboiMl,  uo  that  *  •aitor  oft«a  found  at 
Um  dow  ot  iS  wpnrin  tod  pratnetid  mH  that  h*  had 
gybtekm  Ua  «MUt  And  mwt  go  daawkai*  for  reliaf. 
Attempts  tnoro  or  leas  accccasful  wera  made  to  leaaan  thoaa 
sTili  hy  giving  the  powers  to  both  B«ta  of  coarta  ;  bat  down 
to  the  coaaoUdation  effott  J  b.  tba  Judicatort'  A.i  t.  nr 
jndicial  sfBtem  justified  tho  sarcasm  of  Lord  Westbaty, 
tbftt  «e  act  up  ooe  tribanal  to  do  itjoadce  and  another  to 
Hop  iL  la  ono  oi  (bo  tart  oaaea,  the  cnotody  of  on 
ivniiti  whioli  had  baaa  gnmtod  by  the  QiMiQ%  BoiiA  to 
ooe  elaimaot,  was  transfrrrc  1  hy  O.w  Court  of  Cb^neery  to 
another.  The  psyinent  of  a  bum  uf  muney  into  t^C'un  for 
the  benefit  of  the  child  made  hor  a  h  ird  of  cuurt,  and 
enabled  the  jadge  in  chanceiy  to  appij  the  pnaoiplea  of 
«qif^  to  the  caae. 

The  eqoitaUa  joriadietion  U  cbaneaqr  «u  ooRDinonly 
divided  into  agetutim,  eoneurrtnt,  and  aurUkwf.  Cluuioeiy 
liad  ezcInsiTe  jnriadiction  wlu  n  thfro  wcra  no  forma  of 
Bctioa  bj  whioh  zelief  oonld  be  obtained  at  iaw,  in  fMpeok 
of  righta.  whioh  ought  to  be  enforced.  Tnuta  are  the 
ouwl  eonapiouona  enmpta  of  thk  olua,  ood  om^  ia  ioet^ 
tko  naia  ttople  of  tbo  buolaoia  of  tbo  oooil  B  oIm 
inclndoa  the  rights  of  married  women,  infants,  and  lanatica. 
Chancery  had  concurrent  jurisdiction  when  tho  common  law 
d:J  r.ol  t;ivu  .^./'T-^iaM  relief,  in  cjiacj  of  fraud,  aocidcnt, 
mistake,  spocifio  performance  of  oootracta,  &c  It  had 
anxiliar^nriadietion  when  tho  ■dlwlMhlmliTB  machinery 

Hie  Judicature  Act,  1873,  enacts  (?24)  that  in  erery 
oItO  cause  or  matter  commenced  in  tha  High  Court  of 
Justice,  law  and  equity  shall  be  administered  by  the  High 
Court  of  Juatice  and  the  Court  of  Appeal  reepectively, 
•ooording  to  the  ruleo  timda  oontained,  which  provide  for 
giviog  effect  in  all  caaea  to  "  equitable  righto  tod  other 
metteca  of  equity.*  The  2Sth  eeetioo  dedofee  tiio  law 
hereaftor  to  be  adminiatercd  i:j  E  i^  Imd  on  oertain  points, 
aadordaina  that  "  generally  in  ail  matter*  not  hereinbefore 
particularly  mentioned  in  which  there  ia  any  conflict  or 
vMiMMO  between  tho  mko  of  eaoi^  and  tho  ndeo  of  tho 
oonuBOB  low  frith  iifaiwe  to  tto  toaao  notior,  tho  tale* 

of  equity  shall  prevail  * 

Preyioos  to  being  merged  ir;  th?  New  Supreme  Court  of 
Jailir.ature,  the  Court  vi  Chan'-ery  cxmsi.^tL'i  uf  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  two  Lords  Josticea  of 
Appeal,  and  three  Vice-Chaocellon,  Hio  Tioe-ChanoeUora 
•ad  Lords  Jaatioeo  of  Apped  am  ooBpAiatimdj  noNt 
BHoHona. 

Notwithstanding  the  fijui  m  of  tlie  courts  the  grefit 
diviaioa  between  common  law  cQurts  and  chancery  is  not 
obliterated.  The  chancery  judges  form  a  division  by  them- 
ieIvee»to  whioh  oU  the  pending  bnaioaaaof  tiiooUooiitthu 
been  tnuuf^nod,  tad  to  which  aO  cMiaea  and  Button  vUab, 
but  for  the  Act,  would  hare  been  within  tho  oxclosive 
juriadiction  of  that  court  are  aaai^od.  The  Chancery 
Division  still  ia,  and  probably  will  for  a  long  time  be, 
diatinguiahed  from  the  othera  \ij  the  peculiar  nature  of  ita 
hnrintM^  by  the  peculiar  natnro  a  ita  adminiatrative 
antagBaMnt%  and  by  having  a  aopaialo  bar.  Another 
diMamOD  b making  iUe1f  apparent;  tad  friO  aamae  great 
importance  if  finally  eetablished.  The  Chnm  ry  Division 
■eems  to  be  unwiUing  to  try  cases  by  jury ;  and  m  a  recent 
caae  there  baa  been  a  direct  colliaion  of  opinioti  on  thia 
•abject  between  the  Chancery  and  the  Common  Law 
J'odgeL 

okAlTDA,  a  diatriot  of  Britiah  India,  ia  tho  Nigpnr 
divtakn  of  iho  Central  Ptovincea,  aitnatad  btweea  19*  T 
udiO*U'Khl,«ad78»«]'aBd8Q*6VKlDim.  Ikii 


ViMiiiiiIriiontheN.  bythp  ilistricts  rf  RA'pnr,  P^iandira,  and 
Wari;;iA,  on  the  E.  by  I'.ft-'r.'u'  rujd  Jutipur,  on  the  S.  by 
SinsDsliA,  and  on  the  W.  by  the  Wardhii  and  rranbliA 
hvors,  which  divide  it  from  Berar  and  the  flydaiabad 
territory.  Ezceptiag  in  tiio  oitreme  west,  hilb  aro  ttUUf 
dotted  over  th»  oonntiy,  eometimea  in  detached  nogM^ 
oecaaionally  in  isolated  pealca  riaing  abeer  out  tram  tho 
j  lain.  Tow  ards  the  cost  thoy  increase  in  heijht,  and  form 
a  broad  table-land,  at  places  3900  feet  above  sea-leveL 
The  Waingangi  River  flowa  throng  the  district  tnm 
north  to  aottth^  inaoriM  the  Wa»dhA  Bjvar  at  Seoul;  whata 
thair  atraana  uaho  to  foim  tho  FiwahftA  Tho  eonona  of 
1873  returns  the  total  area  of  th<?  district  at  9700  sqnare 
miles,  and  the  population  at  ^34,431  souls,  residing  in 
2393  villages  an  1  tr  wnships,  and  dwelling  in  109,253 
houaea.  Of  the  total  population,  397,:}40,  or  74  39  per 
cent.,  are  Bindva;  8176,  or  1-93  percent.,  Muhammadans  | 
648  or  '19  per  cent,  Buddhiau  and  Jaina;  89,  of  03 
per  cent,  Chriatiana  ;  oad  117,978,  or  23*99  per  eeei, 
aboriginal  trib-ts  q;ii1  people  r«tnrri'"d  in  Oio  ccriBui  rf-jiort 
under  the  heading  uf  "others.'  Two  Uivtia  ia  ihu  district 
are  returned  as  containing  a  popnlation  of  upwards  of  &000 
aonia;  via.,  Cbindi,  popolatioQ  16,333,  and  Armorf,popo> 
tatba  0371.  Of  tha total  anaof  the  diatriet,  9700  aqoai* 
milea,  only  988  were  actually  under  cultivation  in  1878-74, 
0300  aquare  miles  being  returned  as  cultivable,  and  3509 
as  uccult  ivablo  wft.?t<?..  The  priucipo!  crops  are  riLt-,  whyat, 
oil-eeeds,  sugar-cane,  and  cotton.  \V  ithm  the  last  few  yeara 
ettenaive  coal  and  iron  beds  have  been  discovered,  and  30 
Miaea  mn  ia  opacatiaa  in  1873-74^  A  faiaaok  liao  «( 
raSwiy  wfll  aboraf  eoaaeel  tito  CbiadA  eeol4B«a8nnB 
with  the  Bombay  railway  nystern.  Dnnse  woods  cover 
the  country.  Teak,  tr- m  j  ever)  here  ;  and  in  tho 
Government  forosta,  in  tSii  I'LHtem  part  of  the  district,  it 
attains  a  largo  sixo.  The  chief  nmnufacture  of  the  district 
is  cotton  cloths,  both  of  ooarae  and  fine  quality,  which  are 
lanaly  exported  to  Wee  tern  India.  Silkworm  bteodiqg 
ia  largely  carried  on,  and  silk  or  ailk  and  cotton  fabrtea 
are  vruven.  Iron  ameltint;  it  an  ini;iv:rtant.  branch  of 
industry.  The  diatriet  trade  is  conducted  at  annual  fairs, 
which  are  held  at  the  towna  of  ChAwd4,  Bhiadak,  Ch  imnr, 
Mifkaad^  aad  Wathii  and  an  aaaiaRmahr  attended  faf 
f1illoiaflFoaiall|iaft»of  ladta.  Ilioaalaaaffaolod  attiiaoo 
fairs  in  186S-6S  amounted  to  £152,224. 

ChAndA  is  thickly  studded  with  fine  tanks,  or  ralhor 
artificial  lakea,  formed  by  closing  (Kn  ontlpLs  of  BriiH.il 
valleys,  or  by  tlirowiog  a  dam  aeroaa  tractn  mtereected  by 
atreama.  The  bnad  dear  abeeta  of  water  thua  created  are 
often  TMj  pietnmqao  ia  diair  oanoBBdiagi  of  wood  aad 
Kwk  Tin  ehlef  arehHoctoral  objeeto  of  wtetoat  an  tiw 
caVB  temples  at  BhAndak,  WLnjbAsonf,  DewiU,  and 
Ghugua  ;  a  ruck  temple  in  the  bed  of  the  Wardhi  River 
below  BalUlpur ;  the  ancient  temples  at  Mirkandi, 
AmbgiioB,  and  alaewbere ;  tha  forta  of  Wair4garh  and 
BaOfi^;  aqd  1h«  (dd  waOa  of  «ba  dif  of  Ohiladi»  iti 
ayatem  of  watw-woda,  and  A*  lOBbi  of  abotii^ 
Qond  kinga. 

The  total  reveonb  of  the  district  in  1873-74  amounted 
to  £38,923,108.,  d  which  X24,403  or  62*7  per  cent,  waa 
derived  from  the  land  For  the  edocaliM  ol  the  people,  67 
echoda,  steaded  hj  8847  papi^  mn  oHhar  ostiiaJ^ 
aupported  \j  the  atata,  or  urara  taMdlnd  andar  tto 
grant-in-aid  rulea.  For  the  relief  of  fh<?  sick,  4  charitable 
diapensarica  were  maintained,  at  wuich  24,448  persons 
were  treated,  at  a  total  cost  of  X660,  of  which  £439  waa 
contributed  by  Qovertuuent.  The  aunnal  rainfall  at  Chiadi 
town  averagee  44*67  inchee,  but  in  the  hilly  wooded 
ngioa  to  tho  «aat  it  ia  eonslderably  higher.  The  lainy 
naaoB  taalB  froat  the  laiddla  of  Jane  to  the  eod  ol 
fitptanbtr   namlhoviddlaoCSafloBbw  to  |ho«|oM«| 
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Vorember  fe^r  of  a  BUtlarioiu  type  perrails  all  over  the 
district.    Ch<  lerii  ahd  gm&ll[>ox  aro  ajio  common. 

OBJLsmi,  the  principal  town  in  the  district  of  Uie 
mmm  aane,  U  eituated  in  19°  57'  K.  kt  and  79*  SS*  E. 
long.,  at  tbo  junction  of  the  VirAl  ond  Jharpat  r!vpr» 
The  town  ia  surrounded  by  a  wdl  of  cut  stone  five  End  a 
haJf  miles  m  circott,  and  crowned  with  battlements  still  in 
perfect  prMerfatioa.  Hie  town  oootaina  a  total  popalatioo 
of  16,233  aovli,  daaified  as  followa  ^ffindw^  14,360; 
MuhamTnnrl.-ini,  !f?94;  Buddht«it«  nnd  T^ini,  ."SS  ;  ChriatlAna, 
76;  and  *' otiiera,''  460.  The  municipal  rtvcnue  in  1871 
was  £  1 1 20.  The  population  of  the  town  is  chiefly  Marhatti 
and  Teliagij  the  ttadan^  «lKmkaapei%  tad  tahmma  ba* 
long  lo  Um  liattir.   Tin  prfaeipal  maaabetana  are  oo«nt 

and  fine  cotton  cloths,  silk  fabrics,  brasa  utcnaila,  leather 
bUppeni,  and  bamboo  work.  The  town  is  the  eeat  of  oon- 
siderable  external  trade,  the  Talne  of  the  imports  in  1868-69 
bmag  xvloiMd  al  £178^0U,  mi  «b«  Mvorta  at  ^6114^42. 

Ybft  ^rSatatloDltei  ftlilllitBfhaiMriLcf  tta^Vf  ^"^8 

to  dM  WN^       thachraliiMi  in 

the  centre  and  oast. 

settlement,  with  a  small  adjoining  territory,  sitnated  on  the 

right  bank  of  the  Hirer  H4|;U,  20  mfles  above  Odcatta,  in 
2'-''  51'  40'  N  ]iit  tLrul  88'  24'  50'  E.  long.  Chandaruagar 
haa  pUyed  an  important  part  in  the  European  histoiy  of 
Bea^feL    It  beeame  a  Fraoeh  astthmaiit  towafda  Oa  doia 

nf  the  1  "'h  r!>rtnn-,  but  riif^  not  rise  to  any  importance 
till  tbo  tinio  of  Dupieuc,  during  whoso  administration  more 
than  two  thoonnd  brick-homes  were  erected  in  the  town, 
•ad  »  ooasider&ble  maritinia  ttada  vaa  earned  oo.  In 
1757,  Cbaodsmagar  ynm  bonbwdad  bjr  •»  Engliab  fleet 
^nd  captured ;  the  fortifications  and  bouses  were  after- 
wards demolished.  On  peace  being  establlabed,  the  town 
was  re8tor«d  to  the  French  ia  17M.  When  boetQitk* 
aftarwaTda  broke  out  in  1794,  it  ma  again  takea  poMMiina 
t/l  ^  English,  sad  waa  keld  hy  theia  till  1810, 
*-?"if-n  It  wDis  a  Si  comi  tirr-.e  qivm:  up  to  the  French;  it  has 
ever  since  remained  in  their  poasesaion.  All  the  former 
floanaaidi]  graadenr  of  Chandarnagar  haa  bow  passed  away, 
and  at  present  it  is  little  more  than  a  quiet  lubnrb  of 
Oalentta,  without  any  external  trade.  The  European  town 
b  HUirritcd  at  the  bottom  of  a  beautiful  reach  of  the  Hiigli, 
with  dean  wide  thorou|;hf  ares,  and  many  elegant  reaidences 
along  tbe  river  bank.  The  total  area  of  tarritmy  ia 
only  2330  acroa,  including  a  fn-wr  villagea  ootside  the  town. 
The  authorities  of  Chaadarnagar  are  subject  to  the  general 
jorisdictiOD  of  the  Oovemor-Oeaeral  of  Pondicberri,  to 
whom  is  confided  the  gaaanimvanunent  of  all  the  French 
pownwhw  ill  Inflla 

CHANDLER.  Richam),  D.D.  (17S8-1810),  a  Britl-^h 
eotiqnary,  was  bora  in  1738,  at  Elson  in  Hampshire,  and 
was  educated  at  Winchester  aehool,  and  Queen's  College, 
Oifoid»    Bis  first  walk  aaaaiatad  of  fn|pnanta  from  the 
vdaor  Onek  poets,  wftt  aolee  (IKV);  mA  fa  1T€S  he 
pablished  a   fine  edition   of   the  Arundelian  marbles, 
Marmnrn   OxonUntia,  with  a  Latin  traosJation,  and  a 
Dumber  of  suggestions  for  sapplyiagthe  lacunaa.    In  17G3 
Chandler,  together  with  Revett,  the  architect,  and  Pars,  a 
painter,  was  sent  by  the  Dilettanti  Soeitty  to  explore  the 
sotiquities  of  Ionia  aod  Qreecet    After  spending  above  a 
year  in  Asia  Minor  the  trayellers  passed  another  year  in 
Greece,  examining|^  Attica  and   the   Peloponnesus,  and 
ntamed  to  England  in  the  end  of  1766.    The  result  of 
Am  joint  inTcstigationa  was  the  two  magnificent  folios  of 
Ionian   aiitir|iitiLi  pablished   in  1769.     Chandler  also 
piUished  a  very  valuable  collection  of  inscriptions,  entitled 
iMtriftttmtM  Antiqua  pltraqvt  nondtnr,  tditce,  in  Atia 
Minort  ft  Grcrcia,  prcetfriim  Alheni*   eoIUrt,v  (Oxford. 
)774>    in  1775  he  published  his  IrobtU  in  Atia  Minor . 


in  1776  his  Tmve(i  in  Ormt ;  and  in  1800  his  Uitttory 
of  Ilium,  :ij  .vhn  1.  lie  as.sertcd  tho  accuracy  of  Homer's 
geography.  Hia  Lift  of  Jfishap  Wayajittt,  Lord  High 
Chancellor  to  Henry  YL,  did  not  appear  tUl  after  his  death, 
iri  1*11  Aft  r  his  return  from  Greece,  Chandler  obtained 
several  church  prefermen^^,  including  the  rectory  of 
Tylehurst,  in  Berkshire;  and  aftor  nnrrjing  and  travelling 
ior  aoBM  time  ia  Switnriaad  and  Italy,  ha  aettied  dowa 
in  Ea^aad,  when  ha  £ed  ia  1810. 

CHANDLER,  Samuet.,  D.D.  (1693-176fi),  a  lennied 
Diasenting  miaistcr,  wa&  born  at  Hungerford,  in  Berkshire^ 
vlwre  his  father  was  an  emineat  Noaooofonniat  lalahf  r. 
H*  vaa  aaat  to  aehool  at  Qlovoacter,  whaie  he  coauneaoad 
a  lif»loBg  friaodsldp  with  Biahop  Batler  and  AttihUBhop 
Seeker;  and  ho  afterw.nda  studied  at  I,<>yJer^  Tli.  i  ntj 
and  learning  were  such  that  he  was  elected  ieilow  of  the 
Royal  and  Antiquarian  Societies,  and  was  made  D.D.  of 
Edinburgh  aad  Abanbaa.  Ha  alio  nosivad  offan  of  hic^ 
preferment  in  fha  Eitftbliahed  ehuieb.  These  he  dee{do<uy 
refused,  remaining  lo  tho  end  of  his  lif^  :.i  il:  ■  p.  ition  c( 
a  Preebytorian  minister.  For  some  time  he  preached  at 
Peckham,  and  for  forty  years  Lo  vna  pastor  of  ua  maatfaf* 
house  in  the  Old  Jewry.  During  two  or  three  yeara, 
having  fallen  into  pecuniary  distress  through  the  failnre 
of  the  South  Bc^  Scheme,  be  kept  a  book-shop  in  the 
Poultry.  On  the  death  of  George  IL  Chandler  published 
a  sermon  ia  vbidi  ha  eomparad  that  Icing  to  King  David. 
This  view  was  attacked  in  a  p.ainphiLt  cntitloi?  Tl^  Hi'fr.y^ 
of  the  Man  a/Ur  God*  own  Heart,  in  which  the  author 
complained  of  the  parallel  as  an  insult  to  tho  late  king, 
and,  following  Bayle^  exhibited  king  David  as  aa  axaiapu 
of  perfidy,  lust,  aad  eraelty.   Chaadlar  eondaaeended  to 

reply  in  A  Critical  nistory  of  thai  Life  of  David,  which  ia 
perhaps  the  beat  of  hia  productions.  This  work  was  just 
ooaipleted  when  he  died,  on  May  8, 1766.  He  left  4  vols,  of 
aamiona  (1768).  and  oommeotariea  on  Bt  Fanl's  Episllea  to 
the  Oalatians,  Ephesians,  and  ThaMloaiaaa  (1777),  aatatal 
works  on  the  evidences  of  Christianity,  and  a  Vodt  oa 
subscription  to  articles  of  faith  (1  748). 

CIIANG-CHOW,  a  town  of  China,  in  the  province  of 
Fnh-keen,  on  a  branch  of  the  River  Lung  Keaag,  36  milat 
west  of  Amoy.  It  is  well  built,  and  surrounded  with  a 
wull  4^  miles  in  circumference,  which,  however,  includes  a 
good  deal  of  oj^a  ground.  The  streets  are  paved  with 
gnwita,  bat  ara  vary  flirty.  Hia  lirer  is  eroesed  by  a 
curious  bridge,  800  feet  long,  constructod  of  wooden  planks 
supported  on  25  piles  of  stoncB  about  30  feet  apart.  The 
city  is  a  centre  of  the  silk-trade,  and  carries  on  an  extensive 
commeMa  in  different  diractiona.  firiok-worka  and  sugar- 
factories  ara  among  ita  chief  fefloatrial  eetabHshnwttta.  Itt 

popnlntion  ia  ti^tiraatcd  at  about  1,000,000. 

CHANNEL  ISLANDS,  a  number  of  islands  politically 
attached  to  Great  Britain,  but  connected  with  Franco  by 
MMnapbiaal  poaitioa,  being  aitaatad  ia  the  great  b^  of  Bt 
Miebad,  whieli  ia  bonndedliy  tiia  ooosta  of  the  dapartnwata 
of  Manche,  1!!  A'ilaine,  and  Cfites  du  Nord.  They  are 
naturally  divided  into  four  principal  groups — the  nortiiem, 
which  includes  Aldemey,  Bnrhou,  and  the  Casquet^ 
lying  ofif  the  Cape  de  la  Hogoa ;  the  north-eenttal,  com- 
prising  Guernsey,  Herm,  and  Bark,  abont  eighteen  miles 
to  the  south-west ;  tho  south-central,  or  Jersey  and  its 
adjacenciee,  more  towards  the  centre  of  the  bey ;  and  the 
southern,  or  the  Minquiera  and  Chausseys,  with  tbcif 
multitudinous  islets.  The  total  ana  ia  alioal  75  sq^naia 
miles,  or  48,000  acres. 

The  gcolngic.-\l  character  of  all  the  groopa  is  in  their 
principal  features  the  same,  for  the  islands  consist  a)  most 
exclusively  of  igneous  rocks  in  variona  stages  of  decompoai* 
tion.  They  h-ivo  been  denuded  nr-nrly  all  the  foesilifcrous 
and  stratified  rocks  with  which  at  an  earlier  period  thejf 
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CHANNEL  ISLANDS 


Cbanoel  Talandi. 
Afrbcstoi  is  found,  and  chlorite 


«nnJd  Mem  to  hsn  been  wrercd.  Tho  pnen  whidi  hu 
thus  ttrfpt  Hkt  idand*  is  ttill  going  on  urotind  tb«  CMita, 

wearing  tlio  fliffa  into  c:ivcs  ri'iJ  ;,'u!liea,  and  grinding  the 
ruck.)  iutu  bhin^lt;  and  t<ai^  ILie  udc  iu  St  Miduol's  baj 
is  of  Tory  cousidenbla 
foiGO,  and  riaca  to  a 
batgiU  of  about  forty  fit 
tit  JoiMj,  Md  to  about 
thirty  at  Onenusy,  wbilo 
tbo  diffurenco  of  high 
water  at  ppriu;^  and  neap 
tiiie.i  is  si;vcnt<'i:ii  fcut  ;it 
Vho  foriiiLT  i-.l.itul  and 
oleveu  at  the  litter. 

The  miaenia  beloB|^ 
ing  to  granitie  reds  an 
rery  almndant,  such  a* 
crystals  uf  fclipar  and 
hornbleDde,  and  many 
kind*  ol  quartz  and  felspar, 
ii  erorywiiera  abuodant. 

The  Jltmt  of  the  isbmds  is  remarkably  ricli  considering 
their  extent  nearly  2000  different  species  of  plants  having 
been  counted  throughout  the  group.  Of  timber  properly 
apeaking  there  is  hardly  any,  but  the  evergreen  oalc,  tbe  elm, 
aod  the  beech  grow  well  and  are  abundant  Wheat  is  the 
priaeipal  graia  iu  cultivatiou;  but  far  moro  gtouud  is 
tofceo  vp  with  tnnipa  aad  potatoaa,  nangold,  {loniiip,  and 
carrot  Ths  tomato  ripens  as  in  France,  and  Iho  Chiocso 
yam  has  been  sncccssfully  grown.  There  in  a  curious 
cabbage,  cfcttly  cultivated  in  Jersey,  whkh  nht'ota  up 
ioto  a  lung  wuody  stalk  from  10  to  Id  feet  ta  height, 
ii  for  mlking-sticks  or  palisades.  Grapes  and  peaches 
eome  to  perfection  in  grcon-botuca  without  artificial  heat ; 
and  net  only  apples  and  pean  but  onwgaa  and  figa  ean 
be  reared  in  the  open  air.  Tho  arbutus  ri|>t'n»  its  fruit, 
and  tlio  carui'Uia  clothes  itself  with  blossom,  aa  lu  mora 
sontherii  cliDiates;  the  fuchsia  rcarhcfi  a  height  of  15  or 
20  feet,  and  the  njagoolia  att^iu^i  the  ditnensions  of  a 
tree.  Of  the  flowers,  both  indigeaous  and  exotic,  that 
abound  throughout  the  islands,  it  is  sufficient  to  mention 
Ibe  Guenieey  lily  with  ita  rich  red  petals,  which  is  supposed 
to  have  been  broncht  fn  tn  Japan. 

Thenuinber  of  thu  sjh'cicji  (if  the  inanin:  i1i;\  i'l  littio  over 
tTtonty,  and  several  of  these  La\o  Ik.-ck  jnirocJucuii  by  tiian, 
There  is  i  !*'t"c!al  breed  of  homed  cattle,  and  each  bland 
has  its  I  'vh  V  iritty,  a  !  ich  it  eatafully  kept  froiD  all  inter- 
mixture. The  animab  are  anaU  and  delicate^  and  narked 
by  a  peculiar  yellow  eolonr  roond  the  eyea  and  wtthin  the 
ears,  'J'ho  red  deer  was  once  itKli;;enous,  and  tbo  black 
r.it  is  still  common  in  Aldemey  aud  Hcrm.  Nearly  300 
spccioa  of  bird;!  hu%*o  been  found,  or  more  than  half  the 
whole  Bntish  list  There  are  few  locdities  in  tho  northern 
ieaa  which  are  ridtod  by  a  greater  variety  of  flsh»  and  the 
•oaate  abound  ia  emataeoB,  dbaU-fiab^  aod  xoopbjtee. 

Owing  to  the  Norman  eyetem  of  had-Cennre  befog  still 
in  force,  tho  land  ii  parcelled  out  among  a  great  number  of 
small  proprietors,  and  in  Aldurney,  for  eiample,  five  or 
eight  acres  of  arable  land  is  accounted  a  foir  eatnto.  'j'ho 
results  of  this  arrangcmeni  aeem  to  be  favourable  iu  th^ 
extreme.  Every  comer  of  ground  ia  carefully  aod  intelli- 
gently cultivated,  and  a  considerable  proportian  in  allotted 
to  market-gardening.  Tho  cottages  are  neat  and  comfort- 
able, tho  hedges  woU  trimmtJ,  and  the  rcad.i  kept  in 
excellent  repair.  VTealth  is  for  the  most  part  pretty  equaiiy 
distributed,  and  poverty  or  pauperism  is  com|nrativcly 
anknown.  There  k  a  very  couideEable  export  aad  import 
taide^  the  nloe  of  the  pnduee  aad  naauiiotorea  of  the 
islands  dispatched  to  England  in  1874  amonnting  to 
X459,G39,  or  between  ^9  and  £10  fur  every  acre  of  land ; 


while  the  total  importation  of  Britiah  and  foreign  artidee 
leaehod  the  eon  of  1983,856.   The  popdation  of  the 

whole  proap  Las  iLircely  increased  during  tho  present 
century,  though,  on  uirnunt  of  eicspUonaJ  causes,  the 
numi  era  in  Alderncv,  hark,  and  a  fuw  of  the  smaller 
ijilf>rii«  nro  uoi  SO  gmt  OS  thcT  were  a  few  years  ago.  In 
l^  1  -^vrtaj  bad  28,600  inhabitants,  as  compared  with 
56,627  ia  1871 ;  and  Ouemtey  and  the  dependent  isUoda. 
inetoaiTB  of  Atdamey,  8ark,  &c,  bad  20,827,  as  compared 
with  33,599.  For  further  details  on  the  economical  con- 
dition of  tlio  islands  the  reader  may  couault  tho  separate 
artiilra  AtDERKKY,  Jersev,  Ac. 

The  language  spoken  iik  ordinary  life  by  tho  inhabitant* 
of  th'3  islands  is  in  great  iijc;wiire  the  same  as  the  Old 
Moitman  Fienoh,  though  modem  Fiench  ia  need  in  the  hw 
eonrtt,  and  En^iah  ia  tanght  in  all  the  piiochial  ichoa]% 
and  id  familiar  to  a  gradually  increasing  proportion  of  the 
population,  c'^peeially  in  Jersey  and  Alderney,  The  several 
islands  have  e.-.rh  its  own  dialect,  <Iiirering  from  that  of  tho 
others  at  once  in  vocabuliuy  and  idiom ;  aod  a  very  marked 
ditfcronceisobservablebetweenthepRmaoeiationnitbener^ 
and  tbo  south  of  Onemeey;  It  baa  even  been  aiMited  that 
e V cry  parish  in  thaiid«nd ha«  tome reoogoisable  peenliati^ 
of  spcich  ;  but  thb  w  the  m^e,  it  in  proh.-ibly  only  in 
tho  same  way  in  which  it  could  be  oMurtMl  of  neighbouring 
parishes  throughout  tho  country.  None  of  tho  diolecta 
have  received  much  literary  cultivation,  though  Jeiee^  ie 
proud  of  being  the  birthplace  of  one  of  the  priaapat 
Norman  poeta,  tL  Waee^  and  has  given  a  number  of  wtltara 
to  English  literature.  Tho  Quernsey  patois  ta  rendered 
pretty  well  know  n  to  the  jjhilologist  by  tho  Jttaie*  GuernS- 
tiaite$  (-f  Qcorgo  Mctivier,  ^^ho  has  since  published  a 
Diftiontiattx  FrQuco-Normand,  ou  Recueil  det  mot»  parti- 
tidicn  aa  dialteU  dt  Gutmaiff,  1870 ;  and  a  fair  idea  of 
that  of  Jeraey  {>  obtaineU^  from  the  J?tW  cf  Ptttit$ 
Jers\aisfs  <fr  i^ivert  auteitrt,  by  A.  5fourant,  lf*C5. 

Tbt!  ori|:'i],-il  (thnology  and  pr»-Chri»lifln  Listorr  of  the  /^hiinurl 
t*l«]id!<  art  Iftriitily  matters  of  conjcctura  utd  debate.  Of  rarly 
inhnbitatiLi  iiliuud&nt  proof  is  sflbrded  by  the  nnmeroiu  megsiiUuc 
moaament»— cromleeMh  lii«t*aea%  aad  aweablw  ettU  eataat  la 
varimia  ouarters,  and  U  ts  well  kaowa  that  the  auaVsr  ef  thses 
IBMnariala  was  ni<io1i  ^-t^^ttcr  In  T«ceiit  oentorifia.  One  of  tbe  tnoct 
fanporbuit.  Indeed  — n  rmn  Irch  i;e«r  St  Helier'a — vu  ooljr  removed 
in  1768.  Bat  Ihtio  trscs  has  bcrn  left  of  Romaa  occupation,  aod 
<acb  remnina  as  bars  bccD  discovered  ar«  mainly  of  the  portabU 
iir:'.-rii.tiun  \l:.t  nffurs!a  little  proof  of  actu.-.!  sf;iff  nirnt.  Acconi- 
in^  tij  trat'.itif-n  S;  >lnrco:i  or  Mnr>-ulfi!s  vi:.it.il  t!ic  jjlando  u  a 
Ciiri»ti-'i(i  nii^iiunnrT,-  in  540,  und  li!  d^H  ]  i~  '.ven  folloircd  by  St 
Migloirv  (a  liii:nii  ami  f.  ll'jn -cvjngclist  r  f  .St  P.i::i=on  of  LV'I^,  »lio 
founded  luuuaiUiua  at  &uk  and  &t  Jtiuy.  1q  93J  the  i^Uixlg 
fete  made  over  by  Kodolph  of  Brittany  to  William  of  NorTiiiiiniT, 
tlio  ton  of  BoUo;  sod  sAcr  tbs  Konoon  oonqacst  of  E£>;l«i]<'j, 
thnir  alltgtsaea  aklflMl  betvvea  tbs  BMUdi  orawa  and  the 
Motnaa  ooronsl  aeeefdlag*  t»  ths  vleisittiiaes  ef  wsr  osd  pulicj. 
DiuiDg  the  purely  Nonnon  period,  tbey  had  been  enrichea  witlt 
nniB«««as  ecelciioaticol  liuildmp,  torao  o(  whicb  are  atjil  eztan^ 
in  a  more  or  less  perfect  condltioD.  In  the  rti^ni  of  John  of  Kng- 
land,  tho  future  oi  the  iaiaodt  vas  decided  by  their  attachment  te 
tho  kngliah  crown,  in  apito  of  thr  ta-paratiot)  of  th»!  docby  of  Nor- 
mandy. To  John  it  haa  been  unnl  to  o».:nl  o  »  itui  ament,  st  one 
till!"  rrgnrdcd  by  the  lalandvi  -  6i  their  Magii.i  f.  li-.rta  ;  hot  modem 
<  rit:  i'.i[i  li-av«a  little  doi-l't  thit  it  ia  not  rt  uuirr.  An  nnaotben- 
tinud  "  <'  j»y  "  of  usoertam  origin  alone  ma  been  diMovered,  and 
thrru  is  littln  pnvof  of  there  eve?  having  been  an  original ;  while  it 
U  plain  lhat  tho  ialalida  were  in  poaacBaioD  of  acrcral  of  the  privl- 
leeea  which  H  mISmm  t»  aeeenl  prtTiooe  4»  the  aajipaaed  datOr 
The  rcl/cn  ef  Sawaid  I.  wss  Ml  er  distortMiwe  aad  tnmUe ;  aad 
in  1278  ienef  sad  Cucmwy  received  from  the  iinp,  by  letters 
patent,  a  pekbe  nsl  as  a  remedy  for  the  du»g<  r»  e:id  Lviea  which 
they  hod  uicurr«i  by  lark  of  rocb  a  certificate.  Edward  II.  foond  It 
uccrsuu-y  to  instruct  his  collectors  not  to  treat  the  ialandert  as 
foirignciaj  hl»  unnroi-r-  jr.  Kd-wanl  IJl..  fnlly  confinncfJ  their  prirl- 
legn,  immanltieii,  ntid  customs  in  1341-  nrid  ins  c!ir»rt<T  wss  l»« 
rc;niite<\  hy  Bicti.Tn!  II.  in  1J78.  in  IS*:'  ttirr:.  «us  a  dt^soent 
uf  the  I  trnrli  in  rwiemsey  ;  the  povemor  wni  l^itcii,  »tid  C«stlr 
Oitm&t  heurccd.  in.  13fi0  I'i:  }  IV.  icraed  a  Lull  of  asalltcma 
o^Tiinat  all  who  moln'ted  the  islands  ;  it  was  formally  regiatsred  ia 
bhttosy  is  13S<,  ssd  In  rruce  in  ISM ;  and  in  this  way  thej 
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•oqufrad  t]l«  right  of  neutrality,  which  thfj  trtainnl  till  1039. 
lienry  V.  eonfiacatcd  th«  alien  priorica  which  h*d  kept  aj)  the  unue 
eonnectloD  with  Nomuindy  h  l>ufor«  th«  CoBaiw^  ■na  cooferrod 
them  *loog  with  tb*  realities  of  the  leUBd«  on  iht  dika  of  Bedford. 
Daring  th*  Wan  of  tto  BoMi^  Qdmo  Mwguvt,  th»  oouMi  of 
Hmrr  YL  aud*  an  «gn«BMit  with  Xaalamar,  tha  amehal  of 
r-TwimiT.  tliT  If  liT  iffiiriiJ  iMliTiniii  In  lii  Irf^lii  tT-'I  "  " 
th*  Uaad*  tadapaadottlr  of  tktCn«»>  A  ftm  traa  aeaoHlnglT 
mfe  to  tak*  jniMaJnB  it  Jmmj  Oaatla.  Oi|a«ll  waa  eratared 
•ad  •  mmO  nit  af  Iba  Uaad  aiUuBitad,  bat  tha  rart  luSd  out 
■adar  PkOto  da  Om«IN^  Mi  to  im  tha  viea^ltat  oT  England. 
Sir  Rkhara  HariMga^  racaptaied  tha  caatia  and  faronght  the 
forei^  occiipatioa  to  an  end.  Br  a  charter  at  1401,  the  datici 
of  tha  gorcrnoia  of  Jersey  were  defined  and  their  power  rvitricted  -, 
and  the  edacational  {ntt<rrets  of  the  itland  were  fortherrd  in  the 
■ama  reign,  hj  the  foundation  of  two  crammar  achools  hr  John 
KcaL  The  lUformatioti  wai  hcartUy  welccinivd  in  the  lalanae  ;  and 
under  th«  infloence  of  Fn'nch  jioatore,  the  form  of  wonhip  adopted 
waa  the  Preibfteriaa.  The  greateat  aevrrity  was  cxcrriwd  in  tlio 
maintenance  of  the  new  ccdniaatical  diicipliiio.  \a  1654  >  :!« 
Richard  Ciranl  waa  floond  through  the  town  of  Ht  HcIkt'h  for 
deferi'hiiK  1  ho  doctrine  o«  the  moaa ;  in  1676  aevcral  jicrBon]  vera 
thrown  into  priion  by  the  royal  fn\irt  for  not  h.iTing  tukm  the 
communion,  sn  i  thuy  »'^''<'  not  to  lilwrat^d  till  thcj  could  rejKat 
the  conim.iiid:ncTit3  and  the  Lord's  prajrer ;  and  in  it  waa 

enactod  that  all  piTsvnt  «hould  attrna  diflMtirTto  BWBlllg  and 
ercninc  under  tbn  penalty  of  a  fini\ 

Tha  rrcjbytcrian  form  of  churrh  povcrnmcnt  wai  fomuilly  ranc- 
tioncd  in  Jersey  and  Gucmwy  by  Queen  Kliraln  lh  ;  itml  in  Ut<J3 
King  Jamc-1  enictwl  that  "  tney  nhfnil  i  qr.ii'lly  c  ii;..y  tin  ir  said 
liberty."  During  tho  govcmorsnip  of  Sir  .lohn  i'oyion,  however, 
disputes  arow  U'twccn  hirn  and  the  I'n  -iliy'' rian  "  collo<jay  "  or 
od  about  noniiiution  to  bencfii^ei,  nu  i  Imth  [xirtiej  apjx^IiKl  to 
king.  A  comniia^ion  wiu  nf  [.Jiiit>  il  in  160!?,  but  peace  waa 
not  eatabllahed.  An  Epiacopal  parly  bad  l>eva  formmi  in  Jertey, 
and  in  ISIO  DaTtd  Bandinal  was  declared  Dean  of  the  ialand.  A 
hoij  of  canon*  which  ha  drew  op  agreeable  to  the  diicipline  of  the 
Cmnk  tt  «M  aeoepted  after  considerable  mooifieation  by 

On  pnoln  ■Taii  ilwni;  but  the  iahaUtanta  of  Ooenaey  main- 
Maad  OMdr  FtajMafaB  pmattoifc  Ot  tta  bold  vhtelk  thW  form 
«f  PtolaalBallia  MdM*  M  Am  Biafa «r the  people  afwn  In  Jerwy 
■iMBdaat  fnof  ia  afaidad  br  tha  aeaanl  ohanotar  af  tkt  wofahip 
at  tha  praant  day.  Having  takaa  dtffarant  coamn  la  nOgtoa  the 
two  islaadn  aatanl^  attached  thanaalvaa  to  dlAM)t  aldea  ia  the 
great  atnifliilotiatiMenldngaad  parliament  Jam*  far  Charles 
and  OaemMy  for  the  Commons.  The  former  talaad  fludateined  its 
loyalty  till  1651,  wh'n  the  royal  cause  became  hopalea^  and  eren 
Sir  Orargo  Carteret,  who  had  been  lt«  principal  support,  waa  obliged 
to  surrender.  Both  islands  had  aulfered  severely  from  tho  itmgglr, 
and  the  people  of  Oaemsey  comi>lained  that  two-thirds  of  the  land 
waa  oat  of  eoItlTation,  and  that  they  had  lo.it  "  their  sliiiia,  their 
traffic,  and  their  trading."  After  tho  Restoration  there  was  con- 
siJerablc  improToment,  and  in  the  rt  ipn  of  Jnmc-i  tli<i  ialanden  got 
a  grant  of  wool  for  the  manufactarc  of  itocltinfri— <Ot>0  tods  of  wool 
U-mg  annuilly  allowed  to  Jersey,  ond  '.'(WO  to  AlJerncy.  liy 
William  of  Orange  Itie  neutrality  was  abollxhcd  in  103;>,  nvA  dur- 
ing tho  first  American  War  there  were  two  unsutcessfu?  :itt  i  k<  on 
Jersey.  In  1767  an  attempt  wai  mjd'j  to  intrudnri^  th<-  Kn^liUi 
ftutom-houae  system  ;  but  it  proved  piaiti  .iHy  a  f.iil.irc,  and  the 
iil»ndi  throve  on  sraugsUng  and  jirivntwnug  dov.  n  to  IBOOt  Bince 
then  their  history  hajDeen  one  of  ijiiii't  iri';frc8a,  vltll  SO  Boro 
serious  diaturbance  that  can  sriw;  from  local  rivslriea. 

Heylin,  AUttiM  of  Im  Jouriuyt,  IflSC  ;  I'hilip  Fallc,  Ctnarta, 
«r  a»  Aeemmt  J*rsey,  London,  1694,  revised  edition,  1731; 
INeey,  J»  Hid.  Account  ^  Ouerntey,  1760  ;  £.  Allen.  Anj-amrnt  to 
BtMajnt/l  Setfol  CommUjionen  in  lh4  I$!and  of  Ji-n^ij,  lhl2  ; 
■my,  eru.  ^  Mmt  ^  Otitmtt),  1816;  Plees,  Afemtnt  c/  Jcrt  y, 
tni\  Incli%  Chmmi  lda»4$,  183»:  Duncan.  UUt.  c/ 
IMS:  r.  H.  T9ff^  OknmUm  tfOutU  Oanut,  Oturmty.  ; 
WaJda^  CTnrlo  JhrnOkmuul Umtia,  IMi;  Le  Qucsne,  CVfut^i/. 
ffUL  y  /trmif  UMs  OIltldlB  nd  MtMn,  MnmoH  tfuiu  Jix- 
wniM  Ar*»f»  *  Araqr  «•  I8S«,  18S7 ;  D»  hOrals,  Jtruy,  an 
mutfyfut,  m  UulUvtUmt,M.,\W»',  Dl  T.  AMtal  MdB.  0.  Utham. 
Th$  Ckanntl  Jiland*,  1866l  The  taat  votle  b  aa  Intaiaating  com- 
pilation, and  treats  of  the  i-ilands  in  their  gaegraphleaL  bntanlcol, 
tooloi^cal.  and  historical  relations.  Bee  abo  a  papvu tlM Zorl- 
*i9hU,  jUvuw  (1870)  bx  thn  Bot.  r.  iMMa  Baeha 

CHANNINO,  William  Elleby  (1 780-1 84fX  «M  the 
Ma  of  Willinm  Channing  and  Lucy  Ellcrj,  and  wu  bom 
At  Nawport,  Rboda  Ialand,  U.S..  on  the  7th  of  April  1780. 
"Am  plnon  of  hk  birth  it  aitoatod  nmidit  aceoety  of  gnat  and 
||lMd  batBlj,  tk«  tufloMm  of  irbieh  npoo  bit  mind  mkj 
W  tnotd  la  many  allasioiis  in  his  writing;*,  ond  in  tho 
vMi  adnintioii  which  he  em  expraaaed  tor  U  ia  a^te^ 
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life.  To  tho  society  of  tho  town  of  Kcwjwrt  ho  owed  but 
little  ;  it  wai  a  boatUnj;;  crowded  aea^rt,  where  a  certain 
Puritanie  ttriotBta^  inhetiltd  bj  tnditiOD  iRun  tbe  founden 
of  tho  Btate^  was  itpt  np,  not  aidy  in  eonnecUon  with,  bat 
too  much  aa  a  aalvo  for,  a  oonaiderable  tmoant  of  laxity 
both  of  t.]>cech  and  {ji^icticc.  Aa  a  bathing  place  it  waa  a 
rcaort  for  strangem  from  other  portu,  end  the  interfoaioa  of 
French  and  British  officen  tended  to  modify  the  peeolitritltt 
which  tho  unmixed  inflnenoe  of  retired  eoa  captains,  Weat 
Indian  traders,  and  keen  New  England  lawyers  might  hara 
rendered  too  htr-  n  c. 

Aa  a  child,  Channing  waa  remarkable  for  a  refined 
deliotcy  of  feature  and  tempenmoBt,  wbidi  mtde  Um  an 
object  of  admiration  and  affection  in  the  houaehold.  From 
his  father  ho  iuhcntcd  a  fine  person,  simple  and  elegant 
ta'^tti,  swectiio  s  of  temper,  and  warmth  of  affection  ;  from 
bis  mother  ( «  ho  tpiwtiB  to  have  bem  a  nmarkabla  woman) 
ho  derived  the  bi^MT  batidibi  of  Asl  elnaginDnl  diMora* 
ment  and  straightforward  rectitude  t^f  {>iirjio!ic  and  action 
which  formed  so  atnking  a  feature  of  bia  character.  By 
both  parents  he  was  .carefully  instructed  in  those  atrict 
religious  prineiplet  which  were  cbaractoriatto  of  tht  people 
of  New  Englana;  and  by  both,  but  eapeeiaDj  by  hit  Bother, 
was  his  m<ira!  traitiing  most  scdulouf.ly  cared  for.  Other 
influenccA,  bowcvur,  were  in  thu  meauliiiio  uporating  upon 
him.  Tbe  excitement  of  the  revolutionary  war  wee 
inapirtos  him  with  a  prufoond  and  ardent  love  of  fnedom. 
Tbe  tidE  dianber  of  aa  aoitt  «f  bit  fiithor,  who  ww  • 
woman  of  mach  piety  and  aweetnctl,  waa  tht  Rourco  of 
many  serious  and  hailuwed  leatOM  of  ^ntleoeaa  and  good- 
ness. An  amat«ur  Baptist  prwinlMr,  who  vat  bf  tmda  a 
cooper,  by  nf uaiof,  thmigb  vtiy  poor,  to  awnafaotaia  aaj 
of  the  artieloi  of  hit  trad*  luea  for  eontafaiing  udeat 

apirit-'i,  gave  him  an  impulse  which  ho  never  li>:4  in  fuvour 
of  temperance.  A  female  servant,  whoeo  religious  views 
were  of  a  more  cheerful  coat  than  those  prevalent  in  his 
circle,  used  to  talk  to  him  ia  »  way  that  gieatly  tagaged 
him,  and  probably  lowed  the  gem  of  aot  a  raw  of  the 
ideas  which  nftcrvrards  regulated  Lis  modes  of  religious 
ecntimcnt.  Able  and  free  tnindcd  mcu,  like  Dr  Stilea  and 
Dr  Hopkins,  frequented  his  father's  hoBte^aad  the  ^alot 
and  thoughtful  boy  liataood  to  their  oonveraatlone,  and 
laid  many  suggestive  wordt  ^at  fell  from  them  to  heart. 
While  but  a  child  ho  had  bc>;un  to  draw  infLTcncei  from 
what  he  heard  from  tho  pulpit  and  elsewhere  that  were 
not  quite  such  as  his  gnaidiaat  would  have  wished 
him  to  draw ;  and  ho  "  waa  even  then  quite  a  theo- 
logian, aad  mold  chop  logio  with  bis  elders  according 
to  tho  faaUoB  of  that  ooatrovanial  tinu^"  at  ha  hiBaeU 
tells  us. 

Whilst  very  young,  he  was  sent  to  a  dame's  achool,  who 
exacted  itom  tlu  iacipient  republicans  tbe  title  of  Jiadawt, 
and  enforced  ber  antfiority  and  her  leasons  by  means  of  "  a 
long  round  stick. •*  From  thu  bo  pas-cd  under  the  caro  of 
two  excellent  women,  by  whoso  instructiona  he  profited 
greatly.  Hi}  next  step  wat  to  the  school  of  a  Mr  ftogeia^ 
oooaidered  tbe  beet  at  that  tiaio  in  the  town  ;  and  in  hia 
twelflh  year  be  waa  aent  to  New  London  to  prepare  for 
college,  under  the  care  of  his  uncle  tho  Rev.  IJcnry 
Chauning.  HU  career  at  school  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  marked  by  MBurkabfo  t^oda  for  lettera ;  oa 
tbe  ooBtraiy,  bia  pngteao  waa  at  irat  aomewhat  slow, 
thoQgh  alter  die  few  fanitiatoty  diiBeulttea  were  overcome, 
he  advanced  rapidly,  both  in  a  knowlwigc  of  thi-  cla.vsics 
and  an  appreciation  of  their  cxcellenciea.  Uia  disposition 
was  thooghtful  and  retiring,  though  among  hbeoaipaalQaa 
he  ahowed  ao  abaeaca  of  raUah  for  lively  convonatioa  «r 
hearty  aiaaaaneat  A  eertaia  mingled  dignity  aad  aw«ei» 
neas  gave  him  a  commanding  influence  in  the  school,  wherA 
be  went  by  tho  name  of  "  the  Feaceaiaker,"  and  "  Little 
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King  Pipin,"  aod  whore  he  w^  obeyed,  though  "email 
end  delieete,"  with  more  teedineee  thw  Mt*  l^iyiicd 
■trength  eo«ld  ever  h»ve  oomwemiod. 
Shoftlr  after  h*  vmt  to  mUb  with  hb  «iicl%  U»  fatiiflr 

died.  Tliii  erent,  howerer,  thoagh  it  prodaaadi  a  gnat 
change  in  the  etrcumstancce  of  the  family,  waeaol  alkrwed 
to  interript  tho  cmrar  v(  hui  BtuJit-a.  After  the  funeral 
be  ntumod  to  the  hooae  of  hi»  uncle,  where  be  remAioed 
till  he  had  reaehad  bia  fifteenth  year,  when  he  waa  remored 
to  <]kniWflgiL  MMnduiMm  and  eotatad  at  Harrard 
CMIaga  it  fininBan  ta  1TI4.  Bafore  leaving  Kaw  London 
be  came  uncier  the  iniltreDoa  of  a  leligioni  rerival  which 
took  place  there,  a  circunutance  to  which  he  was  aoenatomed 
to  trace  the  cotnipeDi-e merit  of  a  decidedly  reliijii  uH  lifi 
Hie  foar  yean  he  remained  at  «>Uege  Mem  t  i  have  been 
pfeikably  apent  Eesidea  aoqniring  an  exttoiTo 
I  iritk  tliwital  and  fiiiwal  ]iiaiatiu%  h«  laad 
Itifdy  and  Unag^  atimiay  b  Aa  aepaittMBt  af 
psychology  and  ethics.  The  boolu  which  appear  toltave 
exerted  iro*t  influence  upon  hia  mind  aod  oplniona  were 

Prit'c'l  Dltscritiiwru,    Hutcheeon    on   Beauty  arid  rirft,', 

and  Farguaa  oa  Cm'  SodHf.  To  the  atndy  of  Snakaapeare 
alio  (tha  btoraet  in  whoao  worka  waa  then  newly  awakened 
is  thai  fuitor)  Jw  owed  nnah;  and  aa  deep  waa  the 
inprmloB  nada  m  Mm  by  tta  geniiia  «f  Iba  poet,  thai  to 

tho  closet  of  hia  life  coo  of  tho  i^rriareHt  of  his  intrl!fctTinI 
trcatfl  furnished  by  rL'citatii:.:n  friJiu  hia  writing™,.  By 
paLient  arjil  wi-ll-dirLjctrii  [LbM^Juity  hi!  trainod  h;msL'lf  to 
the  maaiery  of  that  copioua  aad  rigoroaa  atyle  of  compoai- 
lln  to  which  hi^  •abaaqnent  poaition  in  the  world  of  lettera 
k  In  aa  aaalt  meaiiiia  w,  Md  aft  tba  aam  time  abo  laid 
Iba  baib  of  hia  taeeMi  aa  a  poUie  ipeakar,  by  tha  focaul 
atndy  of  rhetoric,  nmi  by  frequent  pCMtiaa  te  tfllnwlag 
aaaembliea  of  his  teLlowatudeats. 

For  a  year  and  a  half  after  leoTiog  ooDego  la  1798, 
Chaaning  waa  naideDt  at  Bichmond,  b  Virginia,  aa  tntor 
ia  iba  finily  af  Mr  David  Meade  Randolph.  Hera  he 
had  Ume  for  atody,  which  he  employed  chiefly  on  theo- 
logical eubjecta.  In  regard  to  many  pointa,  touching  both 
tbo  evi  iencea  of  Chriatianity  and  ita  doctrines,  his  mind 
waa  burdened  with  doabt  and  anxiety;  and  ao  Mraestly 
did  ha  labour  to  attain  aatiafaclion,  that  hia  cooatitotioD 
aaak  nndcr  tba  inniaaant  tofl.  Whan,  ia  1800,  ha  lataraed 
to  Newport,  Ua  Mandt  waia  ahoekad  to  Had  him  diangod 
to  "  a  Uiin  and  f  ^llid  invalid  f  and  unhappily,  at  this 
time  wcro  sown  the  seeds  of  that  depressed  condition 
vi  hciltli  fthich  continued  through  life  his  severest  trial. 
Ue  remained  in  the  bosom  of  hia  faiaily  for  another  year 
cad  a  half,  engaged  in  the  pniaui^  of  ma  etndiee,  and  in 
pmaiiag  hiaMoUp  by  phyaioal  and  moral  aa  wall  aa  intelleo- 
tau  trainhig,  for  tita  work  to  whieh  ha  waa  looking  forward 
^t'lat  of  the  ministry.  In  lP02ho  returned  to  Cam^  rl  l-p 
having  been  elected  to  the  office  of  regent  in  iiirvani 
University,  a  aitaatioa  which,  without  exacting  frmn  him 
any  large  amount  of  aorrice,  aecured  to  him  the  advantage 
of  independence,  and  an  opportunity  of  proaeenting  hia 
itodiaa  witUa  laaob  al  •  mlaaUa  Ubniy,  aod  under  infln- 
ama  fovoniaUa  vo  wieeeaa  I.i  lha  autumn  of  1802  he 
began  to  preach,  having  received  approbation  to  do  so  from 
the  Oambridge  Aaaociatio  \ ;  and  in  the  beginning  of  the 
following  year  he  accepted  the  invitation  of  the  Congrega- 
tional Cht^  .  eh,  Federal  Street,  Boalon,  to  ba  thair  paatoc 
To  thie  office  he  waa  ordained  in  Jona  ISOS. 

Chaantng  entered  on  hia  ulniatty  with  a  daap  and 
almoat  painful  aenae  of  tha  reapMwibtUty  of  the  oiBee  he 
had  assumed,  and  with  an  eajnest  desire  to  acquit  himself 
faithfully  of  its  obUgationa.  Hia  theological  viawa  were  at 
thia  time  proKally  n definitely  fixed.  We  have  hl^  own 
aaaaiaaea  that  ha  waa  not  a  Trinitarian,  bat  ha  had  not  at 
thii  tftaMaararad  blaMalf  fvaatdtaaa  boldiagatthadaix  viawa 


In  1808  he  took  part  ia  tba  ocdlnatio&  c4  tha  B«t.  J. 
Codman,  a  well-known  miniater  of  the  Congregational 
oadar,  whan  ha  daiivand  a  aarmoo  which  waa  afterwaida 
pabCahad  la  ttia  aanaao*  tbough  the  languaga  aad 
aentimenta  are  auch  aa  any  evaagauoal  difiaa  m(j^t  aaa^ 
then  ia  nothing  that  certainly  indieatea  that  the  author 
held  any  of  the  views  peculiarly  distitictivo  of  evangelical 
orthodoxy  nnleea  it  bo  tho  application  of  the  title  "  Divine 
Master"  to  Jeana  Christ,  and  the  uae  of  auch  exprcssiona 
aa  that  the  Uood  of  Chriat  waa  "ahad  for  aoul^"  aad  that 
for  nao'a  aalvatioo  *■  die  Soa  af  GadUaiaalf  lafi  thaabadaa 
of  gloiy  and  expired  a  victim  on  the  eroaa."  It  ia  not 
thtu  that  Unitariana,  in  England  at  least,  are  wont  to  apeak 
of  Christ  and  hie  death.  But  CliaDaing  never  identiGed 
hims«lf  with  any  theological  party.  Ue  called  himaelf  a 
Unitarian,  and  ao  in  a  aeiiaa  ha  waa^  hot  hia  viewa  wera 
Ariaa  latbartbaa  what  ara  aaauaoaljkaowa  aa  PnHariaa,, 
Ba  lafafaaaad  la  JTaaaa  Cflkriataol  auy  a  aubUaia^  parfiak 
charart«r,  bat  a  nattire  higher  than  that  of  man.  He 
believed  in  His  pre-«xistenc6  in  heaven,  and  that  He  came 
down  from  bL-aveii  fiir  iuuh'm  (snUiUn:';)  ;  a:iiJ  he  l<iUL'ht  that 
"  the  Seripturta  ascribe  the  remission  of  sins  to  Chriai'a 
death  with  an  emphasia  ao  peculiar  that  we  oa^  to  eoB« 
aider  thia  avanl  aa  havtoy  a  apaaial  iaflnaaaa  ia  laaiofiBig 
puniabaaat;  aa  a  aeaditioB  or  aiaCbod  of  pardoa,  witlml 

whirh  rrprntanro  wnnlci  rot  RTnil  us,  at  least  to  that  extent 
which  IS  iii>w  ]irriiiiLbcii  by  ilie.  gospel"  (Sfmon  at  the 
ordinatii.n  uf  Rtv.  Jand  Sf>arJu).  The  truth  i«,  that 
Channing  waa  too  much  a  lover  of  free  thought,  and  too 
deairona  to  hold  only  whal  ba  aaw  to  bo  true,  to  allow 
himaelf  to  be  bound  by  aay  party  tiaa  **l  wiah»"  ha 
aaya,  "  to  regard  myielf  aa  belonging  aoi  to  a  aael  bat  to 
the  community  of  free  minda,  of  lovera  of  truth,  and 
foUowera  of  Chriat,  both  on  eaith  and  in  heaven.  I  deairt 
to  eacape  tha  narrow  walls  of  a  particular  church,  and  to 
atand  under  tha  open  aky  in  the  broad  light,  looking  far 
aad  wida,-aaalng  with  my  own  cyea,  hearing  with  my  owa 
eara,  and  following  Truth  meekly  but  laaolntaly,  however 
ardnooa  or  solitary  be  the  path  in  which  ahe  leads " 
(Serm<m  W  /rvu  u'/  Ukms  of  Mfv.  if.  J.  MotU).  Thus 
refuaing  to  be  encloeed  within  tha  limita  of  party,  and 
acting  freely  aa  reepaolad  nlicioaa  oiaociation,  he  may  ba 
fllaimed  aa  one  whom  aiaa  of  aD  poitiaa  Imioar  lac  hia 
abilitiea,  hia  integrity,  aad  Ua  work 

In  1814  Channing  married  his  cousin,  Huth  Cibba,  a 
union  which  brought  him  an  increase  of  worldly  substance, 
as  wjIL  iV5  a  rich  addition  to  his  personal  liappioaaa. 
*'  Inwardly  aad  outwardly,"  hia  biographer  teUa  na,  "  bia 
lot  henceforward  waa  aingnlailjr  aacaaak*  lb  waa  saw 
faat  liaias  ia  reputation,  b<rth  aa  a  pfaadiar  aad  aa  a  poblia 
maa  fatanatad  in  all  ttat  aoaoemad  bta  eonntry  and 
the  cause  of  humanity,  his  voice  was  heard  on  most  c  F  tlio 
questions  that  came  before  the  American  public,  sind 
always  with  marked  and  growing  effect,  iio  had  begun 
alao  to  command  attention  aa  a  writer  for  the  preaa.  Hia 
Addmt  m  War,  aome  of  his  aermona,  and  eaMcially 
hia  able  tract  on  JTu  Euidmea  of  CKriititmi^f  had  givan 
h  im  a  poaition  of  amlnaBee  among  the  wiitata  of  hia  eouatty. 
In  1821  he  received  the  title  of  D.D.  from  Harvard 
Univeraity.  In  1822  he  undertook  a  journey  to  Europe, 
in  the  oourae  of  which  he  viaited  Great  Britain  and  aome 
parte  of  tha  Oontinautt  Whan  ia  Eaglaad  ha  made  tha 
aaqoalntaaaa  of  aeaM  dbttagnlabad  aiaa  of  lettera,  eape> 
cially  Wordaworth  and  Coleridge,  on  both  of  whom  ba 
appeara  to  have  left  a  most  favourable  impreaaion. 
Coleridge  wrote  of  him,  "  Ho  has  the  li  -.i  (  f  wisJom  and 
the  wisdom  of  love."*  On  his  return  Dr  Channing  resumed 
his  dutic.-i  aa  a  iiiiiiister,  but  with  a  more  decided  ettentioa 
than  bafore  to  literatara  and  pablio  aSaifik  la  1884  ba 
taaaivad  aa  aollaa|^  tba  Bav.  Kara  Staaa  OaaaaM^  al 
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whoM  ordiiiatioa  li«  pnMkad.oiM  of  his  published  dis- 
oooiMB.  From  this  tiiM  fonraid  hia  energies  vere  devoted, 
in  addition  to  his  pulpit  Isboora,  chiefly  to  the  furthenuice 
of  grest  schemes  of  aocisl  reform.    Of  the  snti-slaTory 

cause  he  wna  thrjuL'liout  the  6nn,  eloquent,  and  uncom- 
promtsiag  advocate ;  oud  in  every  queation  that  bore  upon 
th«  happiness  of  tha  people  hs  took  a  lively  interest  Of 
hi9  publisKtioii^  tka  aioal  ttMUmtnljtmd  are  hiBBtmarh 
m  tk§  mid  CAaratUr  tf  Nup^Utm  B^u^aorta,  his 
Remaria  on  iki  CkaraeUt  and  Writing*  ofJ^  Milton,  his 
imatf  on  tk«  Ckaraeter  and  Wriiingt  of  Findon,  bis  J'mojt 
on  Stlf  CuUurf,  and  hia  Et*ay  on  ih»  Importance  and 
Meant  of  a  Jiational  Literaturt.  He  died  in  the  sixty-third 
jnr  of  kbagay  on  Sunday.' the  3d  of  October  1843,  whilst 
OB  ft  jounqr,  <t  Bmaiqgloii^Tsniioalk  aod  vm  boiiad  at 
BoKlon,  on  tlw  Tfh  of  fhat  moiitli.  JUi  aarlMWitd  taamoir 
of  him  by  ht3  !icphc-w,  William  Henry  Channing,  appeared 
ici  18  (8  (ri  publ^-hi  J  la  1870).  Ilia  Complete  Works 
publinhi-.i  in  2  '.ois.,  i-mdon,.  1865.  (w.  u  a.) 

CHAliTIBAN,  a  large  town  of  Siam,  tho  capital  of  a 
pvoviMt  of  the  same  name,  ou  tho  south  bank  of  a  small 
rivo^  near  its  noQth  in  tboQuU  of  Stao,  IfiO  aUos  &E.  of 
Bangkok,  In  IS*  IS"  K.  lit  And  IDS*  19  K  kag.  Ik  is 
tho  Hi  ;kt  (if  t  no  -^f  the  Siamese  arsenals,  and  has  a  c<:n 
•idcmblo  eijiort  trade  in  jieppcr,  cardamoms,  roeewood, 
dyswoods,  sbip-timbor,  hides,  horns,  and  ivory.  In  the 
vicinity  thora  are  mines  of  precious  stoneSi  The  population^ 
vhidi  is  estimated  ■!  10,000^  «Mliail»  ft  prapntioB 
«C  Chinin  teidatfc 

OTAMTDUiiT,  •  Midi  tavn  of  Rinfli^  ift  tlm  dsfNtftaMu  t 
of  Oi.R',  I'j  miles  north  of  Paris  by  the  main  line  of  tho 
grttat  Di^rLhura  railway.  It  ia  finely  situated  near  the  River 
Nonette,  and  ia  one  of  the  favourite  Parisian  resorts.  Its 
name  has  long  bean  associated  with  the  manuiaiAiue  of  Isoe 
ftnd  bloods^  aad  H  b  still  more  celebrated  for  ili  tfcatsiiiT 
■ftd  plMsnro  noaadi,  and  as  the  some  of  tibo  giwfe  aanual 
noes  of  the  Frfeneh  Jockey  Club.  The  old  eostla  must 
hare  been  in  existence  in  the  13th  century,  and  in  the 
reigu  of  Charles  VL  the  lordship  belonged  to  Fim« 
d'Orgemont,  Chanoeilor  of  France.  In  1484  it  was  trans- 
fsirsd  by  hia  grudsoa  to  tbs  house  of  Montmoran^,  and 
in  1633  it  poMod  from  th*!  family  to  tha  honat  of  Cond4 
Tho  Prince  de  Cond^  sumamad  the  Great,  was  specially 
attached  to  the  spot,  and  did  a  great  deal  to  enhance  its 
beauty  and  K):-;critiour.  Uere  l.i:-  t'r.j:iy,;il  '.lie  society  of  La 
Bmyke,  Racine,  Moli^re,  La  Fontaine,  Botleau,  and  other 
mat  men  of  hia  time ;  and  here  his  stewaid  Yatal  killed 
iimself  in  daspair,  baoaaaa  aomotlijQg  liad  goo*  monc  with 
tte  preparatioM  for  tha  tasaptbo  of  Ut  Mi^asty  Xooii 
XIY.  Of  the  two  splendid  mansions  that  then  existed, 
and  wore  known  as  the  Grand  Chiteau  and  the  Petit 
Chiteau,  the  former  was  destroyed  about  tho  time  of  tho 
Revolution,  but  the  latter  still  remaina  as  one  of  the  finest 
epecimena  of  the  Renaissance  architecture  in  Franca.  On 
tha  daath  of  tha  4aka  of  Boorboi^  tha  laat  mpxasntativa 
of  tba  fconaf  of  OondA,  tha  astato  paaaed  tato  4a  bands  of 
the  Duo  d'Aumale,  fourth  son  of  Txiuis  Philippe,  In  IS.'iS 
the  house  of  Orleans  wols  declared  incajtablo  of  |>ofi«cuiittg 
property  in  France,  andi  Chantilly  was  accordingly  sold  by 
auction.  Purchased  by  the  Kng1i-h  bankers  Coutta  k  Co. 
for  the  sum  of  11,000,000  fr^;  s,  t  has  siucs  passed  back 
into  tba  haada  of  tha  dnkab  Ihara  ia  a  hoapttal  ia  tha 
town,  bnik  aad  endowed  I7  tha  last  Tkfnaa  da  Condi, 
and  the  parish  churrh  rnnfains  tho  grave  of  Iho  Adminil 
Coligny,  who  penshod  in  the  ma.ssacre  of  6t  Bartholomew. 
Amrnp  tho  modern  buildinj?s  is  an  Episcopalian  church, 
erected  for  the  fioglish  residents,  who  are  mainly  jockeys 
or  grooms.  Population  in  1872,  3461.  See  Du  Oerceau- 
fkniki  IMrigot,  Pronunadt  digs  Jariim  4$  ChatUiUff 
Vtn  i  ftftd  Vtuiittemptet,  iTtftm  i$  OwtrO^,  184Q. 


CUAl^TREY,  Sib  Faancjs  (1783-1841),  a  sculptor  of 
repute,  was  bom  ou  7th  April  1782,  at  Norton,  near 
Sbaffieldf  vhaca  hia  fathar  camvatad  a  small  property  of 
his  own.    Hu  fathar  diad  whoa  ho  was  eight  years  of  age ; 

and,  hia  mother  having  married  again,  bis  profes*  i n  ^^  a 
left  to  bo  chosen  hy  his  friends.    In  his  sixteenth  ^lu..-  bo 
was  on  tho  point  of  being  apprenticud  to  a  Liwycr  in 
Sheffield,  when,  having  seen  H(auu  wood-carving  in  a  ahop> 
window,  he  rsqaaatod  to  be  made  a  carver  instead  of  ft 
solicitor,  and  was  aeeordiagly  ptoosd  with  ft  Mr  Baanay, 
wood-carver  in  Sheffield.     When  in  this  altnation,  ha 
became  acquainted  with  Mr  Eaphael  Smith,  a  (listingitishcd 
draftsman  in  crayon,  who  gave  bun  lesauua  iu  paiutiug  ; 
and  Cbantrey,  eager  to  commence  bis  course  as  an  artist, 
procured  tha  cancalling  of  bis  indeotwaa,  and  want  to  tqr 
his  fortona  in  Dublin  aad  Edinhnigh,  ftod  CnaOj  ia  Lon. 
dpo.    Here  ha  first  obtained  employment  as  an  aasiatant 
wTjod-carver,  but  si  the  same  time  devoted  himself  to 
j  jrtr.ut  painting,  bust-sculpture,  and  niodtllini?  in  clay. 
The  sculptor  Koliekeos  showed  particular  tml  iu  rvcogniaiug 
his  merits.    His  first  imaginatiTa  work  was  the  model  of 
tha  haad  of  Satan,  iritioh  «b»  avhibitad  at  tha  Boyal 
Academy  in  180B.   Ha  aflarwatdaasaeutad  forOreanwioh 
Tf  aif  i'.al  f  ur  colossal  busts  of  the  admirals  Duncan,  Howe, 
ViLictLt,  aad  Nelson  j  and  so  rui)id]y  did  his  reputation 
spread  that  th©  next  bu«t  which  ho  executed,  tJiat  of 
Home  Tuoko,  procured  him  commissions  to  tho  extent  of 
413,000.    From  this  period  he  waa  almost  uninterruptedly 
engagsd  in  pcofaoiUwai  kbonr.  In  1619  ha  visitad  ilaljr, 
and  boeaaia  aaqnalntad  wiA  tho  aM»t  distlngnbhad 
sculptors  of  Florence  and  Rome.    He  wai^   ;     si  n  an 
asRociate,  and  afterwards  a  member,  of  the  Uoyjil  Aciiutii.y 
(1816  and  1818),  received  tho  dt-grco  of  M.A.  from  Cam- 
bridge, and  that  of  D.C.L.  from  Oxford,  and  in  18^7  was 
knighted.    Be  died  after  on  illctc68  of  only  two  hoOK^ 
duration^  on  tha  25th  IfoTaaibar  1841,  having  for  sobm 
yeara  anffsrad  tma,  disaua  of  tha  heart,  and  waa  horied  ia 
a  tomb  constructed  by  himself  in  tho  church  of  his  native 
village.    Tha  works  of  Chantrey  are  extremely  numerous. 
The  principal  are  tlie  atatues  of  Wiishington  in  the  State- 
house  of  Boston,  of  Geotge  III.  in  London,  of  George  iV. 
at  Brighton,  of  Pitt  in  autamt  Bqaan^  Iiondon,  of  Watt 
in  Wsitminatar  Abbey  and  •!  Olaifov,  of  Soscoo  and 
Canning  at  Liverpod,  of  Dsltm  at  Manchester,  of 
Lord-President  Blair  and  Lord    ifclville  in  Edinburgh, 
Of  hia  equestriau  statues  the  most  faiaoua  are 
those  of  Sir  Thomas  Monro  at  Calcutta,  and  the  Duke  of 
WeUiagton  in  front  of  the  London  Ewhange.   But  tha 
Anast  M  Cliaatrey's  works  at*  his  hnats,  aad  his  delineationa 
of  children.    The  figures  of  two  children  asleep  in  each 
other's  arms,  which  form  a  monumental  design  in  Lichfield 
Cathedral,  have  alwayn  born  lau<iL-d  for  l>cauty,  sim^ilicity, 
and  grace.    So  is  also  the  st&tue  of  tho  girlish  Lady  Louisa 
Russell,  represantad  as  btanding  on  tiptoe  and  fondling  ft 
dora  in  her  hoioni.   Both  th«ss  works,  it  should,  boweror, 
ba  axplained,  wan  aotaontfld  fnm  daslgna  bf  Stothard  ; 
for  Chantrey  knew  his  own  scantiness  of  idral  invention 
or  composition,  and  oa  system  sought  aid  from  others  for 
such  attempts.    In  busta,  his  leading  cxcdlunto  i.t  facility 
— a  ready  unconstrained  air  of  life,  a  prompt  vivacity  of 
ordinary  ezpreasion.    Allan  Cunningham  and  Wcekes  warn 
hia  duai  aisiataata,  and  weca  indeed  tha  activa  axacataato 
of  01017  worha  that  pasaandarChaatraylBiiama.  Chantrey 
was  a  man  of  warm  and  genial  temperament,  and  is  snid 
to  have  borne  a  noticeable  though  commonplacu  resem- 
blance   to    tho    usual    portraits    of    Sbakuifoarer  no 
bequeathed  his  valuable  collection,  and  his  nholo  fortune, 
after  the  daatit  of  Lady  Chantrey,  to  the  Royal  Academy, 
for  tha  encourmgeraeot  of  British  lealptora  and  paiatin|b 
It  b  Irat  veiy  •reccntlj  that  dtia  ha^uail  him  tana  ftataw. 
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effect;  SRiI  the  preeiso  form  in  which  the  Academy  ueaD 
to  adminLster  the  trust  still  (187C)  remains  indefinite. 

OflAFELAIN,  JcAJi  (1A90-1674),  a  Frcodi  poet  tod 
mm  ol  Ivtten^  wtm  flie  wb  of  »  •otary,  and  ynm  bon  in 
Pftiis.  Hi*  father  destined  him  for  hia  own  profession  ; 
but  hik  mother,  who  had  knowPj  l{o[i3ard  (hho  was  the 
dii  iL^hipr  of  a  certain  Michel  Corbiire,  an  mtimatu  friond 
of  Iho  groat  poet),  had  determined  otberwiae.  At  an  early 
■gs  Chapelaia  oegtu  to  qualify  hbaaelf  for  literature, 
Mqviiiag  ligr  bk  vn  vuided  efforts,  not  nalj  Qreok  and 
Lfttfai,  bat  wlto  TtaBao  nd  Spanish,  and  tmm  applying 
himself  to  medicine.  Having  finished  his  ntudies,  ho 
was  engaged  for  a  while  in  teaching  Spanish  to  a  yonng 
nobleman.  He  was  then  appointed  tutor  to  the  two  aoni 
of  a  M.  de  la  Tronaae,  grand  provoat  of  Foam.  Attached 
for  the  nett  terenteeB  yean  to  thcftuniljof  fhamitbauni, 
the  adminiatration  of  whose  fortune  was  wholly  in  bia 
hands,  he  seema  to  have  published  nothing  during  ihia 
pi  r;  (I,  yet  to  have  ar<juircd  a  gr  ut  rij[»utation  an  a 
probability.  Hit  fint  work  given  to  the  public  wva  a 
preface  for  thajMSMWOf  lUrioi,  who  painted  andpohlifbad 
that  notMioot  poam  tt  Fkrin  lUi  nm  loUaiiaA  M 
aedlMit  tnaahtko  of  Ifateo  Alenu'k  aofai,  ihmHim 
Al/araehe,  and  by  four  oxtreir' !y  i.-r^ifferent  oHph,  (.ha 
of  them  addre»»ed  to  the  great  Kiciielieu,  whom  ChtiptliUa 
had  111  h  nonr  of  grounding  in  the  dramatic  uniticn. 
lUwardLMl  with  a  pension  of  a  thouaand  crowo^  and 
appointed  frcHu  the  first  a  member  of  the  newIy-wBiUUited 
Andomy,  Chapelain  draw  ap  tlw  plu  of  tlu  grammar  and 
^tbnary..the  compilatkm  of  wbldh  Wia  to  M  a  prindpoJ 
function  of  the  young  institution,  and  at  Richelieu's  com- 
mand prepared  a  criticisni  of  the  Cid.  In  1706  he 
published,  in  a  magnificent  form,  the  first  twelve  cantoe  of 
ilia  celebrated  epio  FttctUt,  od  wbidt  be  bad  been 
cnpfid  dvrbg  tvao^  y«an.  Hb  fepatatioB  tt  fbia  time 
WM  to  giMt  tbfet  six  Mlitiooa  of  the  poem  were  dispoeed 
tS.  io  ei^teen  months  But  this  was  tne  end  of  Chapelain, 
"the  legist  of  P:iriiii.Hsas.''  The  e]<igKims  of  Montdor  aud 
Fnretiife,  the  sliushiag  satire  of  Boileau  (in  this  case  fairly 
master  of  hia  subject),  had  done  their  work«  and  Chapelain 
("la  ptui  grand  poM*  Fnufua  qa'ait  jaauu  i»A  ctdn  plua 
BoKdo  jogemaat,^  aa  bs'  ia  cdJed  ia  Golb«it*t  In*)  W 
taken  his  place  among  tlio  failures  of  modern  art.  The 
last  twelve  cantos  of  Li  I'urtlU  were  never  jmblished.  A 
complete  manuscript  of  it  eii^its,  with  corrL^L-tiona  and  a 
preface  in  the  authar'a  autography  in  the  BMtotkique 
JfatioHoie ;  but  its  reiders,  it  may  be  presumed,  are  few. 

Im.  IMS  QhnfilMll  was  emplograd  hf  Colbert  to  dim*  op 
M  maumalt  of  eontenporary  mon  of  lettere,  deattoed  to 
guide  the  king  in  hia  diatribotion  of  jt  -  F:Qns.  Tn  this 
pamphlet,  aa  in  the  extracts  from  hm  letters  publisthed 
by  Camoaat  in  1726  (MHanget  dt  LitUraturt  tirft  da 
Lettrm  mantueriie*  d4  Chapdam),  he  ahowa  to  far  ^raator 
advantage  than  in  bia  anfortnnate  epi«,  Hia  praaa  H  Hid 
to  be  ineomparably  better  than  his  vene  ;  hia  critidsma  are 
remafittblo  for  their  justice  and  generosity  ;  hia  erudition 
and  kindlineaa  of  heart  are  everywhere  apparent  ;  the  royal 
attention  ia  directed  alike  towards  the  aothor'a  firmest 
friaoda  and  bitterest  enemiea.  The  man,  indeed,  appeon 
to  b«T«  bMB  at  «ioeIleat  a*  tbe  poet  was  wortbkaik  Ho 
doM  flMi  Man  to  ban  kDOwn  jealousy;  OonMnie  ma 
the  object  of  his  wanue-Ht  pniiKc.i  ;  and  to  him  tbe  young 
Ractnc  was  indebtfd  not  only  for  kindly  and  scaaonable 
etiunsci,  but  also  for  that  pension  of  sn  hundred  livres 
which  waa  so  useful  to  hiro.  Moving'  ia  the  beat  aocirty, 
polite  and  literary,  and  loaded  «ith  hoaoure  and ponrions, 
lu  bia  old  ago  CSupeloin  ia  reported  to  bava  booono  B  viaar 
of  tbo  iBQrt  ootdid  typo,  the  clothes  be  won  being  so 
patched  and  clouded  as  to  prixun?  for  him  the  nickname  of 
tiia  Che  Tab  er  do  rAnigute}  while  Mtoage  tdates  that, 


calling  upon  tbe  old  man  after  a  long  estrangement,  hi 
found  on  the  beartb  the  same  cinders  that  be  had  remarked 
tbacMtt  t«al«a;f«anb«fafo.  Bia  »i«hco^toalNVer,iB  aaid 
to  btf*  baoii  hidlnetly  dio  OMtao  «f  bio  deatb,  wbtch 

happened  in  his  seventy-ninth  yt>«f.  Some  ."50,000  crown  , 
B  large  fortune  fbr  those  days,  were  found  in  his  aj.artincnti. 

As  a  poet,  Chapelain  acctusto  occupy  on  the  French  sido 
of  Parnassus  a  place  analogona  to  that  one  filled  on  the 
English  side  by  Sir  Richatd  ElaafaaoM  Zs  Pnedtt  la  aa 
enoraMM^alkfMioal  ttigbtflMfih  tomida  •  ootnofcappnola- 
tion  of  wbiib  tbo  aitin  of  Bottean  is  aaid  to  bo  fbo  beat 
^idc.  As  a  proee-writer  and  critic,  Chapelain  scoma  to 
have  had  roal  merit ;  in  a  passage  of  his,  concerning  the 
legendary  epic  of  the  Middle  Ages,  quoted  by  Sainte-Beuve 
(who  caUa  bim  "boauno  ioatmiti  liooD  po^"),  ba  vonki 
appear  to  baif*  aotldpotad  amab  of  wbat  aiodom  oiitidaBk 
has  had  to  say  on  the- subject 

CHAPELrHILLs  a  vUlsge  of  the  United  Sutes,  in 
Orange  County,  North  Carolina,  27  raiU>^  north-wont  of 
Kale^L  It  is  the  seat  of  tbe  North  Carolina  nnivenuty, 
founded  in         aod  liaa  tboofe  S800  pwaiaiiatrt  i»' 

CfHAPM  AK,  Omnam,  tniidator  of  Honor,  dnunatirt^ 

and  gnomic  poet,  waa  born  in  1559,  and  died  in  1634.  At 
lifteon,  according  to  Anthony  Wood,  "he  being  well 
grounded  in  school  learning,  was  sent  to  tho  iiaivcraity"  of 
Oxford;  at  thirty-five  he  published  bis  tint  poem,  Th» 
Shadow  of  Night.  Between  these  dates,  though  no  fact  haa 
been  unearthed  floooeniiiiig  bio  canor,  it  ia  not  imptofaoblo 
that  he  may  bavo  traTenod  ia  Oormaoy.  At  tiiirtjr-nine  bo 
waa  reckoned  "  among  tho  bust  of  our  tragic  writers  for  tlio 
stage;"  but  bus  only  play  published  at  that  age  was  a  crude 
and  formless  attempt  at  romantic  comedy,  which  had  boon 
acted  three  years  before  it  passed  from  the  stage  to  tbe 
preaa ;  and  his  first  tngedj  now  extant  in  print,  withoat 
name  of  author,  did  not  solicit  the  suffntgo  of  a  reader  till 
the  poet  was  forty^ight.  At  thirty-nine  be  had  also  pub> 
lished  the  tlmt  instAlracnt  of  his  celebrated  translation  of 
the  J  Had,  in  a  form  afterwards  much  remodelled ;  at  sixty- 
five  he  crowned  the  lofty  structure  of  hia  labour  by  the 
iaoooof  MiEm^Uabvonmwof  tba  ifpmM  and  otbar  aiiiuir 
Homorie  poomL   Vbo  Ibnaar  ho  dodieatod  to  fiobort 

Devereux,  Earl  of  Essex,  the  haplesa  favourite  of  E!i£»> 
beth  ;  the  latter  to  Kobert  Carr,  Earl  of  Somerset,  the  in- 
famous minion  of  Jamea.  Six  years  earlier  he  bad  in- 
Bcribed  to  Baoon,  then  T>ord  Chancellor,  a  traoslation  of 
Heaiod'a  Wtri»  and  Dayi.  Hia  only  other  veraiona  of 
daane  poam  an  bom  the  fiftb  «ti(*  of  Javanal  and  tba 
Wero  md  LmAr  which  go«a  nttdv  tbo  naioa  of  Ifiweaa, 
the  latter  dedicated  to  Inigo  Jone«.  Ilia  re^>r^-l  find 
completed  version  of  it's  Iliad  had  bceu  inscribed  lu  m 
noble  and  memorable  poem  of  dedication  to  Henry  Priitoe 
of  WaUi^  after  whose  death  he  and  bia  Odjfmif  Ull 
Wtdar  liho  patronage  of  Oarr.  Of  Aa  BBBBor  of  bit  imA. 
at  aeventy-five  we  know  notbios  aiain  tbaa  nay  h» 
gathered  from  the  note  appended  to  a  manuscript  tn^ 
[;.rnt.  wliuh  intimates  that  tho  remainder  of  the  poem,  a 
lame  and  awkward  piece  of  satire  on  his  old  friend  Jonson, 
had  been  '*  kst  in  hia  sickness." 

Cbf  BMB,  bia  flnt  btonrapber  is  careful  to  let  va  know, 
"was  B  ponoB  of  moat  raraiwid  aspect,  religiooa  and  teiBi- 
pcritc,  qiLilities  rarely  meeting  in  a  jK^t;"  he  bed  also 
ccrLu.t.  uLher  mcritfl  at  least  as  necessarj'  to  the  exercise  of 
that  profession.  Ho  had  a  singular  force  and  solidity  of 
thought,  an  admirable  ardour  of  ambitious  devotion  to  tho 
service  of  poetry,  a  d  eep  and  burning  sense  at  once  ol  tfw 
duty  implied  and  of  tbe  dignify  iBbwoBt  in  bia  offioi;  • 
vi|.,'our,  opulence,  and  loftinoaa  of  pihimao,  rtnurkablo  araa 
in  that  age  of  Rjnritual  strength,  wealth,  and  exaltation  of 
thought  and  style;  a  robust  eloquence,  touched  not  on- 
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ftaqonUy  witli  flaabM  of  bnt^t  ^  UnlM  at  timM  into 
^att  of  imagination.  TIm  nau  fwlt  of  liu  atyle  ii  one 
mora  oonuaonlj  found  in  the  prose  tbau  in  this  vcr&o  oi 
hia  time, — a  quaint  and  florid  obncnrlty,  ri^ul  with  olalior- 
at«  rhetoric  and  tortuouii  vtith  labjniuhir.c  illustration  ; 
aok  dark  oolj  to  the  rapid  reader  through  oloaooeaa  and 
•olitMf  of  thought,  like  Donne,  wboae  miaoalled  obecurity 
is  ao  oftM  "all  ^oriow  witlnik"  bol  tlliak  aad  alab  aa  a 
witch's  grael  with  forced  aad  DatbaiOiM  aooentridties  of 
articalatiou.  As  hh  language  in  the  higher  forms  of 
comedy  ia  always  pure  and  cltsar,  and  aoinetimea  exquiaite 
ill  tfw  simplicity  erf  its  earnest  and  aatoral  graoa,  the  stiff- 
am  aad  dsmai^  of  Itis  more  ambiUmu  ^fia  aaaj  parhapa 
Iw  attribotod  to  oona  peroiesoos  tliaofj  or  aooMt  9!  tba 
dignity  proper  to  a  moral  and  philosophic  poet  Ne*ar< 
theleaa,  many  of  the  gnomic  paaaagee  in  hia  tragedies  and 
allegoric  poema  arc  of  singular  weight  and  boauty  ;  '.l.o. 
beat  of  these,  indeed,  would  not  ditcrvdit  tho  fame  of  the 
imjr  giaatast  poets  for  anblimity  of  equal  thought  and  ex- 
■rawion  t  witaaaa  tba  linaa  eliaaao  by  ShaUsgr  aa  tba  aaotto 
lor  a  poHB,  and  il  to  hava  batit  ckiMatt  aa  tito  auttto  fat 
hia  life. 

The  romantic  and  aomctixura  barbaric  grandeur  of  Chap- 
aiao's  liomor  remains  attoatt'd  by  tlio  pr^btu  of  Keata,  of 
Coleridge,  aad  of  Jjamb ;  it  ia  written  at  a  pitch  of  strenu- 
oua  and  laborious  exaltation,  whicb  Bavgr  lags  or  breaks 
dofwo,  bol  Bavar  liaa  trith  tha  aaaa  and  aaootluuaa  of  an 
aa^  iiatlva  to  HoeMrio  air.  Ttem  Ua  oecaafanaJ  poana 
aa  expert  and  careful  hand  tnigbt  ttx^Uy  giithcr  a  noble 
anthology  of  exrerpta,  cliiffly  guciiiic  or  mtditativc,  all»>- 
goric  or  dcacriptivc.  Tho  mujt  notiblo  tsamples  of  his 
tragic  work  an>  compri^icd  in  the  scriee  of  pkja  taken,  and 
adapted  Bomctin:o4  with  singular  liconoe,  from  iho  records 
of  aiMb  aati  of  f  ranch  history  as  lios  between  the  nign  ol 
IVsBob  I.  and  the  reign  of  Henry  lY.,  ranging  ia  date  of 
tubjoct  from  tho  trial  and  death  of  Admiral  Chabot  to  tho 
trmaon  and  exocutiuu  of  Miuahal  Biron.  Tho  two  plays 
bearing  aa  epigraph  tho  name  of  tli^t  inmo-di  soldier  and 
aooqirator  are  a  etorehouae  of  lofty  thought  and  aptendid 
waaic^  with  scarcely  a  fash  or  sparkle  of  dramatic  action. 
The  one  play  of  Chapman's  whose  popularity  00  tha  stage 
aunrired  the  Restoration  is  Bvtty  cTAmboit  (d'Ambolso), — 
a  tnir  dy  nut  lucking  in  Niulcticj  of  action  or  or-.ijtiun,  and 
abounding  eveo  more  in  swce^  and  sublime  intoriud^  than 
in  crabbed  and  bombastic  passagoa.  liia  rareat  jewels  of 
Ibongiit  and  vana  detachable  from  tbacoatezt  lia  an- 
baddad  In  tba  Insadj  bf  Ctuar  tmtl  r«mp«i^,  wbanoa  tba 
finest  of  them  were  first  extracted  by  the  unerring  and  un- 
equalled critioil  genius  of  Charlea  Lamb.  In  moat  of  hia 
tragedies  the  lofty  and  labouring  spirit  of  Chapman  may 
be  aaid  rather  to  ahino  iitfully  through  parte  tbau  etcadUy 
to  pervade  the  whole;  tb^y  ^how  nobly  altogether  aa  they 
•taiid*  but  avaa  batter  \tj  help  of  aicarpta  and  sclcctiona 
Hot  Aa  aseatlaiiea  of  bis  boat  cauadiea  can  only  be  appre- 
ciatcd  by  a  student  who  reads  them  fairly  and  fearlessly 
thioiij;ii,  and,  having  mado  some  stnaU  deductioan  <m  tho 
score  of  occasional  {  ( r y  and  occajirtiud  ludocency, 
finds  in  AU  Foolt,  Mmticur  JOUpt,  The  Gendeman  Utker, 
and  The  Widov'i  Tear*  a  waaltb  aad  vigour  of  humorous 
invaatioD,  a  taadar  and  aonaat  giaca  of  roaiantio  poatiy, 
wbieb  nay  atone  alike  loir  Aeea  passing  Uemiabea  aad  for 
tho  lack  of  such  clear-cat  perfection  of  cLamctor  and 
■ach  dramatic  progrwion  of  in'-,  rc.it  u&  v.c  Grid  only  in 
tba  yot  higher  pocti  of  our  licr^ :ic  ago. 

fio  much  it  may  hrro  ruilicu  tu  say  of  Chnprnan  as  an 
Oligpaal  poa^  one  who  held  of  v.o  man  and  acknon-ladged 
M  ■■alar,  but  thmofbout  tlia  wlula  (aneration  of  our 
giaalaal  Aaa,  ftom  Um  bfrtb  of  Marlowe  voU  nigh  to  the 
death  of  Jonaon,  htld  on  hw  own  hard  and  haughty  way  of 
aoatora  and  aublimc  ambition,  not  «-iibout  kindly  and 


graceful  inalinatiim  «f  kk  grqr  baad  to  aalnto  aaeb 
younger  aad  stQl  nobler  aompaaia  aa  Jotaaoa  and  Flatebar. 

With  Shake?[i-'nrn  we  ahcin!:*.  re-.Tr  have  guCJised  that  be 
had  coaio  at  a  I  ui  <  I'uiiwi,  iiiui  not  the  keen  iutulligenco 
of  a  living  rjrit:c,  Mr  Minlo,  dirincd  or  rather  diaoenied 
him  to  b«  the  rival  poet  refetred  to  in  Shakespeare's  aon- 
neta  with  a  grave  note  of  passionato  Wtire,  aitherto  aa 
eniyatia  as  almost  all  qnaationB .  eoDoected  with  tboso 
divine  and  dangerous  poema.  This  eoi^}ectnra  the  eritie 
has  forti!li>:I  by  nx^h  npt.  c:jIljCi-.tion  ami  coiifrocUti:.>[i  of 
passages  that  wo  may  now  reaaoaably  accept  it  as  an 
aaoertatned  and  meoiorable  fact 

The  objectiona  wliich  a  just  a&d  adeqonto  jndgigtanlmiy 
bring  a^Bst  Ohapn»n'a  alaate^worfc;  Ua  twinalatian  of 
Homer,  may  be  aummad  np  in  three  apitbets :  it  is 
romantic,  laborious,  Elizabethan.  The  qoaliticss  implied 
jiy  [  jiithel-'i  are  tho  reverse  of  thoeo  whi  h  ah  aid  dis- 

I  tiugui^h  a  trauaiator  of  Homer ;  but  Mtting  this  apart,  and 
considering  the  poems  as  in  the  main  original  worka,  the 
aapaiatnoUva  of  •  lomaatio  pool  «a  tba  anbnargad 
foaadatkoa  of  Oieeik  vataab  no  pnliaa  aaa  be  too  wann  or 
high  for  the  power,  the  freshneaa,  the  indefntitr-b'.c  strenrth 
and  inextinguiahablo  fire  which  animate  thia  ciilt  i  w urk, 
and  sc-  urc  (ur  all  timo  that  shall  take  cogDi/jn  -j  ut 
English  poetry  ao  honoured  place  in  its  highest  annals  fur 
the  memory  of  Chapman.  (a.  a  b>) 

OHAFPEi  Ch.ail]»(U63>1806),  a  French  enginaar,  and 
dw  farvaBtor  of  tba  aunpla  Fnadi  telegraph,  waa  bom  in 
Normandy  ia  1763.  Hia  im-rntinn  consisted  of  an  upright 
post,  on  tho  top  of  which  •^lUi  iastened  a  transverio  bar, 
wbde  at  the  ends  of  the  latter  two  amaller  arms  moved  aa 
pivota.  The  poaitiona  of  those  four  bars  represented  worda 
or  letters ;  and  bj  means  of  machines  placed  at  intomb 
each  that  ancb  «aa  distinctly  visible  from  the  aaxl^ 
meesagea  oodid  be  eonveyed  through  60  leagues  in  a 
quarter  of  an  hour.  It  waa  aaid  that  Chappe  borrovrcd 
the  design  frotn  Uookc  and  Amontona,  and  the  chargo  eo 
deeply  otfectcd  him  that,  notwithstanding  the  success  of  Ilia 
machine,  which  had  been  adopted  by  the  L^ialatiTa 
Assembly  in  1792,  he  was  seiacd  witb  deep  Mhiwlwilft.^ 
under  which  he  committed  anicide  in  1805. 

CHAPTALk  Jaair  Airronra  (17D6-1832^,  count  of 
Cbanteloup,  an  eminent  French  chemist  and  stateaman, 
born  at  Nogaret,  LeK^re,  4th  June  1756.  At  MontpetUar, 
where  he  first  atudied  chemistry,  he  obtained  his  doctor'a 
diploma  ia  1777,  whaa  be  lapaind  to  Ibria.  1781^ 
tha  Btataa  of  Langnadoa  fooadad  a  dafr  of  febaodilij  for 
him  at  the  school  of  medicine  in  MontpcUicr,  whrm  he 
taught  with  suoccsa  the  doctriisoa  of  Lavoisier,  la  oppuaition 
to  tho«e  of  BtahL  The  capital  ho  acquired  by  tho  dijath 
of  a  wealthy  uncle  he  employed  in  the  eataUiahment  of 
chemical  works  for  the  manufacture  of  mineral  acids,  alum, 
white-lead,  soda,  and  otbar  aafaatanoaa.  HiaUboBia  in  tba 
cause  of  applied  adanea  were  at  leagfb  laoognlaed  bj  tba 
French  Oovernment,  which  presented  Lira  wiA  Jcttcrs  of 
nobility,  and  tho  cordon  of  the  order  of  Saint  MicheL  Jk 
publication  by  Chaptal,  CL.Li  l.jd  Dialogue  entre  iia 
Mmta^nard  tt  tm  Utrondin,  caused  him  to  beanaatadj 
but  being  speedily  set  at  liberty  through  tba  iatonniaaiatt 
of  his  friattd%  be  nadartoob,  ia  179^  the  naaagainant  of 
tba  aaltpatia  wotka  at  Onnane.  In  the  fallowing  year  be 
went  to  Montpcllicr,  where  he  remained  till  17D7,  when 
ho  returned  to  Pnris.  After  the  revolution  of  the  16th  of 
Brnmairii  (9th  November  1799)  he  waa  mado  a  councillor 
of  state  by  the  first  consul,  and  succeeded  Lucien  Bonaparte 
aa  mi^iister  of  the  interior,  in  which  capacity  he  established 
a  chemieal  menu  factory  near  Paris,  a  school  of  ait%  and  a 
society  of  iadnatrios  ;  he  alao  reorganized  the  boepltak,  in- 
troduced the  metrical  syRtttn  of  weights  and  measure*,  (ir:  ! 
Otherwise  ^catly  encouraged  the  arts  and  sciencaa.  A 
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nmaadoratanding  between  him  and  Napoleoc  occaftioaod 
Chaptal'a  retiremeat  from  office  in  1804 ;  bnt  b*fon)  the 
•nd  of  tbu  nar  h*  «m  agiio  iwtivwi  into  ttmm  \q  tht 
empsror,  who  ittHtmtA  on  Ud  tiba  gftad  «i«m  «l  tlw 

liY'-tiii  nf  linni-'Tir,  anrl  rnaffo  bim  treasurer  to  iho  cnnacrTA- 
UV6  senaU;.  Oii  Nujj-ulcoa's  return  from  Elba,  Chaptal  was 
made  director-general  of  flommertis  atitl  ^ULinufuctm  i  s  an  1 
•  minister  of  stala.  He  was  obli^  aft'  r  the  downfall  of 
the  emperor  to  ■Bllllnnf  Infn  jiii  iiti  liie ;  and  Ut  itue 
In  ft  tioM  iwiMini  htm  tb*  Ikt  of  tlw  peoi  of 
Tn  1816,  iMimr,  h*  urn  ■endaeteJ  •  memtMr 
of  tbo  A  :  lilrn  y  cf  Bdeooee  by  Loub  XVITL  Nottri'h- 
standing  tlio  u^mij  Ticieeitndea  of  fortune  ■whicli  he  uiJer- 
weat, Cbftptal  rontinucd  to  promote  tb  -  irti  f  ta  of  science 
util  hie  deetb,  which  tank  piece  et  Fefie,  30th  Jnij 
IWl 

Hia  Htcmry  work*  cxhiliit  both  Ti^riar  »nd  per«jiicuitv  of  »tjlc  ; 
h*  mr.Uv,  in  ailililiuR  tn  vm-Iuu*  artkici  fur  chomieal  joumali, 
MUtmntf  <U  r  I  ii>,  3  voli.  8to,  1780  ;  TraiU  ner  k  aaipitr*,  8to, 
ITM  ;  "tr  !*  ftr/^ionneinenl  dt  Artt  CkimUfim *•  J^anei, 

•t%  1800  ;  Art  Jt/air*,  it  gouvtnur,  H  d»  ftrft^/Smm  Ut  F«m, 
I  m  tvo,  18A1  i  rratM  ntorifui  d  iVo/^  Mtr  fa  CUfan  <<• 
le  Ttpm,  *«.,  t  veli.  8vo,  leOl  :  e-ai  mrU  BlanAimsnt.  1801 ; 
aiaS$  iVpflfM*  CM  >f  K).  4  Tolt.  8T0,  1807  ;  A  ts  THmtun 
tfit  CWim  m  roHjw,  8v«^  1807  ;  y^ri <iu  T*intururit  du  Dtyraiumr, 
•to,  ISOQ;  Jm  FMmllii  Ffmtftim,  S  roU  Bto,  1819 ;  Mimoin 
mr  It  Smn  d$  BiUirwm,  8v«{  Chimit  qgrf^pi*  «  fAghmMitr*, 

CHAPTr.R,  tie  cimmanitT  of  clergymen  cnnricct«d 
with  a  cathi  linJ  ur     llegiato  church.    Sfo  C*Ttii:DRAL. 

CHAPU,  ail  uiijii  runt  maritime  town  of  Chine,  in  the 
|«»«iiiM«<  Che-^eenft  AO  auleeK.W.  of  ChtBbai,  sitaoted 


of  the  riduatand  Iwl  eohiveled  dirtrietetn  the 

country.  It  is  the  port  of  Hang-chow,  with  which  it 
good  canal  communic&Uuu,  and  it  was  formerly  the  onl) 
Chinese  port  trading  with  Japan.  The  town  haa  a  circuit 
of  eboot  £▼«  miiee,  exciuaive  of  the  auburbe  that  li«  along 
tho  beicill ;  end  the  Teter  qnerter  la  aeperetad  from  the 
■ttiAed  end  wamh  ii^and  h^  the 


■bradoMd  iminedntdj 


IMlbjAlillL  It 

Brfti^  fbm  h  18IS,  Int 
after  the  engngmr-nt. 

CHARADE,  u  uuling  Bpecioa  of  comf)0»itioti,  or  quMi. 
literary  funn  of  amusement,  which  may  |ierhapa  be  boat 
defined  as  a  puumng  enigma  propounded  in  a  aeries  of 
descriptionsL  A  word  ie  taken  of  two  at  more  syllableiL 
aaoh  lociBing  a  distinct  word ;  each  of  these  is  described 
lb  wee  or  proee,  aa  aptlj  and  enigmatieallj  ae  poeaible ; 
and  the  Mtne  proceas  is  applif  !  to  the  -9,  hole  word.  The 
neater  and  briefer  the  deecriptira  parts  of  the  problem, 
the  better  the  charade  mil  be.  In  selecting  wortiit  for 
charadee,  special  attention  ahonld  be  peid  to  the  absolute 
quality  of  the  syllablee  oompoeing  them,  inaccuracy  in 
trifles  of  this  sort  deprtriait  Uuhb  of  whet  little  daim  to 
norit  they  may  poeseae.  fte  brflUaat  riiythmio  triflea  of 
W.  Mackworth  Praed  are  well  known.  Of  repreaentalivo 
pro&e  charades,  the  following  specimens  are  perha^^is  as 
good  as  could  be  selected  : — "  My  firtl,  with  tho  most 
rooted  antipat^  to  a  FieiKhman,  jwidie  himaelf,  whaoever 
lliej  meet,  upon  ilieljBg  doaa  to  his  jacket ;  my  mond 
hes  many  Tirtnea,  nor  is  its  least  that  it  gives  its  name  to 
my  first;  my  tehoU  may  I  ncTer  catch  I"  "  My  fir  si  ii 
company  ;  my  tfcond  shuns  company;  my  third  collect* 
company ;  and  my  whaU  amuses  company.*  The  solutiona 
an  Tariar  and  (7o>nin«-<fnint.  "Acting  charadea"  are 
lioiplj  panniDf  anigoiis  described  diMniMicalir.  A  bril- 
n«it  daaorlptioD  of  Vtm  ntrietyflC  apaaiat  iriS  ba  imnd 
in  Tbackertij'e  YanUy  Fair. 

CUARC.VS.     See  Score. 

CHARCOAL  t!jL  ii.oro  or  losf  ini]  jro  form  of  carbon 
obtained  from  various  vegetaUe  and  aoimal  materiaU  by 
Itwir  jfoitioa  oat  of  eoBtaot  vttfc  air. 


Wood  Chttreoal  is  a  hard  and  brittle  black  irabstaDoe, 
that  retains  the  form  and  external  atroetnre  of  the  wood 
fraoi  iriiish  it  ia  vadeb  ri^  .  whan  atmokjaad  tea  • 
awwtflMal  ftaetaro;  It  totnfaslGlebaBd  iaaotdiMleodlif 
water  or  acids ;  at  ordinary  temperatoree  it  is  a  bad  eoo- 
doetor  of  bent  and  electricity.  Charcoal  varies  moch  in 
docrc-o  of  ci 'm[ia':r  riviR,  box-WOod  giving  a  vcrj^  Hulid,  and 
Willi  iw  n  jH  .ruuis  TBnety.  Exclosive  of  ite  pores,  it  has  a 
B;it.  fic  gr  i  .ity  of  1*5,  or,  if  made  at  a  high  tenpernture, 
of  a-a  ChaRoal  Irm  fiootah  ir  vateha  fnm  lO  J  to 
m  ft  par  enbla^lbot;  Oil  mada  turn  oak  k  Wtvlar. 
Very  light  charcoal  is  prepared  from  dogwood,  elderwood, 
and  willow.  Charco&l  contains,  beeidea  carbon,  varytBg 
(but  amoll)  qaantitica  of  hydruKt-ii,  rjxygen,  and  nitropun  , 
and  when  oonsumed,  it  yields  from  1  to  5  per  cent  of  aah, 
or  the  greater  part  of  the  mineral  matter  contained  in  the 
originaliraod.  Oiaraoal bonia  withoot flama^ and haa  in 
air  a  calotUe  iatmrntf  tit  aW  Sf 00*  G ;  ila  apaaifla  haal» 
according  to  Itegnanlt,  Is  0-2411.  The  hi^er  the  temper- 
ature to  which  it  has  been  expoaod,  the  higher  is  the 
igniting  point  of  charc^'  il ,  mid  'hiit  made  ut  the  melting 

Glint  of  platinum  requires  a  temperature  of  1260°  C.  to 
odleit 

Aaak-bnist  dttrooal  lapidhr  abaorba  fnm  9-0  to  10  pat 
eaol  of  Ha  wlgM  of  ataioapliflrie  mM>u%  off  whiek  tba 

commercial  article  usually  contains  about  1 2  per  cent.  It 
has  also  a  remarkable  abaorptive  action  on  gasee,  condeosing 
them  within  iu  porea.  To  the  heat  thus  developed  baa 
hocn  attributed  the  ooeasionil  spontaoeooe  ignition  of  cbai^ 
cool  that  has  been  stacked  too  eoon  after  manufacture^ 
fiioantlj'made  box-wood  aharaaal  abaoifa^  at  12*  C  awl 
3811  In.  prveenre,  90  volaiMa  of  aimDonw,  85  of  kydr^ 
'■?acric  acid,  65  of  sulphiirom  &nhvdridn,  55  of  sulphuretted 
liydrogen,  35  of  cSrlxjuic  uuijydr.de,  i|  uf  oxygen,  and  6 J 
of  nitrogen  ;  only  1 J  vols.,  however,  of  hydrs^fii  ( S<i>J5»iiri'). 
The  abaoipUve  power  for  gasea  is  oeariy  in  the  ratio  of  the 
presnma  to  irbiaktiia  cfcawoal  h  tayiaa^  tfw  taipwilaw 
being  aaaalani 

CaareoaleaB  Iwinade  at  •tampantOMaaloir  at  800^01 
Tt  pnMlr.rcr!  iti  ^'rciLtaet  quantity  at  a  heat  joat  snfficient 
thoroughly  to  char  the  wood.  Tho  chareool  so  made  con- 
ta'ns  a  larger  percentage  of  hydrogen,  oxygon,  end  nitrogen 
than  that  formed  at  higher  temperatures,  and,  bt^ag 
wiailfly  iDflaminaliilt^  ia  adapted  for  the  manufactore  of 
goopowder.  Tba  tpaaUtf  of  akaieoal  obtaiaaUe  from 
wood  varieaaceanling  to  taa  natora  ef  Iko  wood  omployed 
and  tho  method  of  manufactura  By  distillation  26  to  37 
per  cent  of  the  weight  of  tho  wood  can  be  obtained.  Ordi- 
narily, beech  yields  about  16  per  cent  of  its  weight,  box 
20^  per  cent  Mr  Mushet  obtained  in  his  experiments  tbo 
following  percentage  oompoeition  of  varione  kinda  of  wood, 
the  nmour.t  of  mch  k't:-?  •"km  being  1  lb  avoirdufviis  : — 
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0-MO 
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1-048 

73  92 

19-918 
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M  009 

ie-4S6 

0-44» 

79104 

19941 
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19 
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0  741 

78  Ml 
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0-8K 
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1>»01 
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Bmflin^  who  tmptojed  a  long^oBtisMd  madaimU  hm%, 
thkimA  •  ■meh  nr|!w  qnftntity  of  dMitetl  ffon  wood 

Dariog  the  charriog  of  tha  wood,  pyroligtioous  or  acetic 
acid,  eraoaoto,  pjrroxylic  spirit,  aad  «mpyraumtUo  oils  are 
produced,  and  mucti  carbonic  oxid%  OMrboiUO  tllqfdflde, 
jgrdiogen,  and  water  are  eTolved. 

Cbanoal  can  be  prepared  io  a  Tarietjr  of  wayt.  In  ite 
ponat  form  it  ia  obtained  by  the  ignition  of  organic  nub- 
atUkcm  aaeh  aa  atarch  and  aagar.  That  made  fur  powder- 
milla,  as  alao  that  produced  \a  acetic  acid  faa  n  ia  the 
prodnet  of  the  diatulation  of  wood  ia  iroa  cyliudcm  In 
China  ehaico»l  ia  prepared  in  pita,  preferably  m  a  clayey 
aoiL  la  MIM  parte  of  Sweden  it  ia  made  from  reetaBgnkr 
pOH  «f  wood,  the  praeeM  bring  regulated  by  the  earefnl 
admission  of  air  through  holes  in  tho  covering  of  Iho  wood. 
In  i'ojcauld'a  procoaji,  a  portable  shroud  or  abri  of  wood 
coBt^rl  witli  a  inixturo  of  loam  and  gross  i^i  used  to  coTer 
the  heap  to  be  charred.  In  moat  cwaatriea  where  wood  is 
ahandaot,  chareoal-bnming  ia  carried  on  by  firing  cooical 
Biki  «f  btUtto  «f  wood,  «bod|  12  feet  ia  btjght^  lad  10  to 
10  feet  fai  dnneter,  from  tlie  top  of  •  oantoal  bole  er 
chimi'Cf  Tho  Tvoort  is  friled  in  winter,  and  must  l>e 
tolttn^blj  drj  ;  it  im  buiii  up  with  the  bark  outcrmoat,  tho 
largest  billeta  being  placed  in  tho  interior  of  the  pile  ;  OTer 
the  whole  ia  laid  a  covering  oi  turf,  or  of  charooal-duat 
("  breeje  ")  and  aoiL  The  oomboation  of  the  wood  ia  oon- 
daotad  from  aboTe  downwaida^  aad  from  the  exterior 
towards  the  centre ;  w  that  the  charcoal  in  a  half  burnt 
heap  forma  aa  inverted  cone.  At  the  sidea  of  the  heap  are 
bole*  for  the  admtaaioa  of  air,  tho  number  and  aiie  of  which 
EN  •  natter  of  importance.  The  first  or  "aweatiDg" 
bali  thiM  or  foar  da/^  dardw  which  the  cover 
t  vrabt  witt  ooadeoied  wotar.  The  openings  round 
about  the  baae  of  the  pile  are  then  covered,  ami  a  series  of 
holes  is  made  about  h&lf-way  from  Uie  top  of  the  heap  ;  e.i 
the  at!iitkt;  LLiii'^-j  to  from  thwo  thoy  ar;:  < !!  <i;d,  and 

other  series  of  boles  are  made  below,  as  required.  Tho 
hKHJ  pfodMH  vbldt  collect  towarda  tlie  dOM  of  the 
operstioa  u»  nmnA  bam  tbo  liwy  kf  mmm  of  gvttua 
or  jpipea 

SomctiiTtM  tlje  twfl  of  the  heap  Is  made  In  tho  shape  of 
ati&t  iunael,  froiu  which  proceeds  a  channel  for  tbetsr  and 
acid.  When  the  air  holes  of  the  burning  heap  no  longer 
emit  amoke  and  flame,  they  are  carefully  stopped,  and  the 
pile  is  allowed  to  cool  for  two  or  three  days.  The  flhifwtl 
«  theo  drasrn,  and  any  pieoea  which  naj  still  be  ^wing 
•re  qneaebed  by  plunging  them  into  water  of  load.  By 
the  aKjve-described  method,  128  cubic  bet  (oMOgld)  of 
wood  yield  about  30  bushels  of  charcoal. 

Besides  being  employed  aa  t  fuel,  and  aa  s  ndocing 
cgaai  ia  matalljuw,  waod-olmnoal  la  a^pUod  to  m  variety 
<S  pnrpoaea  II  b  mmk  nmd  ia  Mm  miBofbetan  of 
filters,  and  as  a  medlciae  it  may  be  administered  in  Kom  ■ 
caaes  of  dyspefieia.  On  account  of  the  raaustAiicsj  q1 
charooal  to  '.h  -  m  Ljuu  of  wutjr,  Fitakea  for  wet  soils  and 
tho  iaaides  of  casks  are  charred  prorioos  to  use.  Chiircoal 
to  Vtlaable  as  an  absorbent  of  noxious  efllavia,  which  it 
doeoaipowa  bj  brioging  thaot  into  coolMt  with-oondensed 
oxygen  wilbia  its  poiei.  Its  olaofboBt  power  w  greater 
than  tbat   of  Epon^-y  plaCiniiiTij  but   Its  eflScacy  aa  a 

ijtom^tQi  uf  cke.£iic&.i  auiou  ui  not  so  great.  Dr  Stenhooae 
laa  been  able  to  unite  the  properties  of  charooal  and 
cpongy  piatinom  in  what  he  calla  "platinised  ehareoal,'' 
sniicb  is  made  by  boiling  charcoal  in  •  eolation  of  platioic 
chloride,  and  then  heating  it  to  rednesa  in  •  doaed  veaaeL 
Tbh  prepaiatioo  may  be  employed  bl  Viottkton  and 
l-eepirator^,  and,  on  account  of  its  oxidiiiBg  fNpNtii^  has 
beim  proposed  for  use  as  a  mild  caustic. 

Coat-Oat  Charcoal,  or  Gat-CaHxm,  it  a  daon  MmI  pnie 
ftrialj  of  ohanoiV  U  •  gnyioh  Miek  oolov,  wbiA  ii 


depoaited  in  the  inaide  of  flM4«lorllk  It  ia  oasd  lot 
making  the  native  polea  of  Bansen'b  batleriesi 

Lamp  Black  la  a  hnely-divided  form  of  charcoal,  obtainc  l 
by  oondenaiug  the  amuka  of  burniag  reaiooua  and  ody 
aubstancee  in  cylindrical  chambers  bong  with  sacking  or 
sbeep^ns.  The  crude  lamp  black  ia  porificd  by  baottm 
to  nidaesB  in  dosed  veoeela. 

Peai  CharctMl. — This  variety  of  charcoal  a  produced 
by  the  carbonixation  of  peat  in  kilns  or  circular  shafts  of 
bri  k  ri:j  !  stone-work.  The  ignition  ia  m&da  tu  proceed 
from  bl  ve  downwards.  Pwt  may  also  be  economically 
chuTcd  by  moans  of  the  waste-gas  of  smelting-furnaoes, 
or  of  heated  gases  produeed  tka  combnatton  of  wood, 
to  Bolwmia  a  muflMiho  ehombor,  beotad  at  the  udea  and 
cad  by  peat-firca,  has  been  successfully  employed  ,  —  s  t  .  9 
cubic  raetrea  of  charcoal  being  produced  fnsni  '1'.)  cubic 
metrc-s  of  peat,  by  tho  consumption  of  10  c  iLn:  tuelrcs  of 
the  same,  and  at  a  cost  of  fis,  21d.  per  cubic  metre  of 
cbarccml.   According  to  StSekhotdOlKll^  Of«00d*ebarcoal 

will  br  thair  combmrtiott  amfonto  at  MMk  wilar  a*  119 
ft  of  peat^lHueoBL   Tba  nao  of  ohomd  paot  fa  aopw 

metallurgical  operations  must  depend  upon  the  cost  of  ita 
preparation.  Its  friability  renders  it  unfit  for  the  blast- 
furnace ;  but  it  may  be  advantageously  uaod  on  black* 
smiths'  hearths.  Hitherto^  it  baa  oot  been  amploiyad  oo 
an  extensive  sode^  tba  lafj;*  amooat  of  osh  it  piodaoM 
(49  per  float)  being  one  objectLoa  to  ila  consumption. 

Aniwtal  Charcoal,  or  B<m*-Bladk,  is  prepared  by  ignitiaf 
freah  and  coarsely  comminuted  bonea,  which  have  beta 
previously  boiled  to  remove  fat,  in  closed  vesaela  of  iron  or 
earthenware.  The  bone-black  so  produced,  which  weighs 
about  half  oa  Book  oa  the  bonea  omplojod,  ii  bonaotically 
sealed,  «a  aooii  aa  moda,  in  faoh  eanistaii.  Anfaoal  <liare(iol 
contains  of  carbon  about  14  per  cent  i'l  a  stain  rf  'isio 
division,  of  calcic  phosphate  80  per  cent.,  ul  caI^;;:  cojluj.iate 
5  per  cent.,  with  nitrogen  and  minor  impurities.  It  is 
largely  employed  aa  a  decolorizmg,  deodorixing,  and  filleriag 
agent.  It  removes  many  otganie  aubstaoces  from  their 
oulatioas;  thaa  it  haa  been  fooad  that  whilat  tho  fldoar 
of  ola  eaa  bo  made  paler  by  ita  means,  tha  bfttomaat  U  ol 
the  same  time  wholly  removed.  Thin  action  of  oaiaial 
charcoal  is  due  to  tho  separation  of  the  particles  of  carbon 
by  the  earthy  matter  prssent  in  it  The  precipitant  action 
of  bone-black  oo  antteia  io  solution  is  mnch  greater  than 
that  of  wood-bharoooL  Ite  decobrixing  propertioa  aro 
found  to  be  greatly  enhanced  by  washing  wilii  hydrochlorie 
acid  and  subsequent  calcination  with  potash.  A  good 
decolorizing  oi  n  oal  is  made  by  igtiiting  nitrogenooa 
animal  matter,  such  as  horn  and  elippiap  of  hidee,  ia 
contact  with  pearl-ash,  and  washing  the  product  with 
vator.  Animal  eharoool  ooo  be  re-porified  after  nie  bj 
traatiog  it  with  odds ;  or  by  putrefying  aad  diasoMng 
o'jt  prt;ariic  impiiritio-i,  WLobiL^-,  aDd  Enally  ignitinjr  it. 
Ai.imai  charcu-J  La  uaad  aa  a  pigment,  tcore  espov. ally  ia 
the  form  of  ivory  blofk,  and  also  as  a  n  anure  for  vrgetable 
soils ;  and  it  has  been  reoommeoded  by  Dia  Eolenbergaad 
Wohl  aa  an  aottdota  im  ouea  of  1 ' 


See  Warta,  DieUcnnairt  it  CMmu,  vol.  11.  ISU,  pp.  »tS-9i7} 
nonUr,  "  On  ihs  cffeeti  of  PrsMnrs  on  the  AoaoiptioB  of  Oases  by 
Chsreesi,"  Journ.  CKem  Soc^  MTL  «.  Tit  Psroy,  Jfif  " 
Lead.  1878;  Waoklyn.  "On  Iba  ■>■  -  « 

takes  plsca  in  ths  latsrisr  ef  esTMa 
voL  zxxiii  p.  949^  sad  vsL  tklde. 

CHARD,  a  maaidpal  bonmgb  aad  market-town  «| 

England,  in  Somersetshire,  with  a  railway  junction,  18  milea 
south  of  Bridgewater,  and  139  milaa  from  London.  It 
was  allowcti  tu  n  turn  two  members  to  parliiment  by 
Edward  L,  but  woa  deprived  of  thai  pnvilege  in  the  reign  of 
£dward  TIL  The  town  stands  upon  ao  eminence  oo  tho 
•onth  bofdor  of  tho  ooon^t  ii  woU  bailie  and  baa  a  town* 
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houso  and  market  L till  of  recent  enetioa.  It  mannfactDras 
bcc  and  woollt^n  gooda,  and  ii€B  Md  bou  waiM.  Fopa- 
UtioQ  ia  1871,  2400. 

CHAEDIN,  Six  JoBK  (1643-1713),  a  eelobiut«d 
tmniUM,  WM  bom  at  Pui«  in  1643^  Hit  iktlur,  • 
waalkhy  Jvwellflr,  gav*  Urn  an  MecDeot  «dae^<m  and 
trained  Lim  in  bi:i  uwn  art ;  but  in.itvud  of  settling  down 
in  the  ordin:\ry  routine  of  tbc  craft,  ho  twt  out  in  cumpauy 
with  a  Lyuim  merchant  named  Kuigin  in  1665  for  Penda 
and  India,  partiy  on  buaineu  and  partly  to  gratify  hia  own 
inclination.  After  a  hi^U|f  ■MMHtol  journey,  during 
which  he  had  i«««lT«d  tha  patniiaca  of  Shah  A.bbu  IL  of 
Penia,  he  rattumad  to  Fhuiea  in  1670,  and  there  published 
in  the  fuUowIng  year  Sieit  du  Courcntumcnt  du  Hoi  dt 
Fcru  SUimcm  III.  Finding,  however,  that  bi«  Protestant 
profeesion  cut  him  off  from  ul  hope  of  honours  or  advanco- 
moal  in  hia  native  oountiy,  he  eet  out  agiaia  tat  Fsnia  in 
Aogul  1671.  Thia  aacood  joumey  «u  uodt  main 
adTenturoua  than  the  first,  aa  instead  of  going  directly  to 
hia  destination,  he  passed  by  Smyrna,  Cousuntiuo|tle,  the 
Crimea,  Caucojio,  Mingrelia,  and  Georgia,  and  did  not 
reach  Ispahw  UU  Juoe  1673.  After  four  years  spent  in 
naaarcbes  throughout  Ponia,  bs  again  visited  India,  and 
retoraed  to  Europe  by  the  Oapa  ol  Gkwd  U<i|a  la  1677. 
Th»  panecotion  going  on  in  rtnm  lad  hnn,  in  1681,  to 
aettle  in  London,  where  he  woa  appointed  jcT/.Ilcr  to  the 
Court,  and  received  from  Charles  IL  the  bouuur  oi  kuigbt- 
hood.  In  1683  be  was  sent  t^)  Holland  oa  representatiTe 
of  tbo  English  'EixaX  India  Company;  and  in  1686  he 
pabliahed  the  first  part  of  hia  great  narrative — Tin  TravtU 
s/  Sw  J«lm  Charim  iiUa  Ftrtia  and  tKi  Eatt  IndMt,  &c. 
(LondoaX  Ik  ma  not  tHI  1711,  however,  that  tha  aom- 
p!etn  account  of  his  travels  appeared,  nnder  the  title  of 
Juiit  iial  du  Voi/aye  du  CkevatitT  Ckiadin,  at  Amsterdam. 
The  Persian  portion  ia  to  be  found  in  vol.  ii.  of  Harris's 
Collection,  and  axttacts  are  reprinted  by  i^alcert<>a  in  voL 
ix.    The  beat  complete  reprint  is  by  Langlto,  Faris,  1811. 

John  Chavdin'a  aarrativa  haa  faoaivad  Uia  higbael 
pniM  ftoBk  tta  moat  eoapeteot  anthoritiea  for  ita  fnlnesa, 
comprehenaiveneaa,  and  fidelity ;  and  it  furnished  Montes- 
quieu, Bonsseao,  Qibbon,  and  Helvdtius  with  moat  import- 
ant material  Sir  John  diod  in  London  in  171S  and 
waa  buried  in  Westminstw  Abbaji  where  his  monument 
baara  the  inscription  Nomn  tSbifitU  tuttdo, 

CELARENTE,  an  inland  depactnant  ia  the  south  west 
of  France,  comprehending  tha  anmant  division  of  Angou- 
moia,  and  inconsiderable  portions  of  S^iintongc,  I'oitou, 
and  Limousin,  it  is  bounded  N.  by  the  departments 
of  Deux-S4vrea  and  Haute- Vienna,  E.  by  those  of 
Viaana  and  Doidogn^  nod  Si  and  W.  by  Doidogaa 
and  CIu«*Qt»-lDf4rieaNk  Tha  graater  part  of  Ito  aran  of 
2295  square  miles  consists  of  the  valley  of  the  River 
Cbarento,  which  rises  in  Uaatc-Viennc,  and  af  tor  a  circuitotu 
cour&o  pa-sscs  into  tlic  def>artment  of  Cbarento  lnfcricurc, 
»bere  it  falls  into  the  sea  oj>posito  Isle  Madame,  having 
received  in  ita  progreas  the  waters  of  the  Tardoliie,  Touvrcs, 
AAtoina,  and  BontooaOb  The  Cbarente,  tboqgh  rapid, 
liaa  bean  artifiefatty  randarad  navigable,  and  ataaners  ply 
between  Angoulfmo  and  Saintcs,  although  the  tide  a-icenda 
no  higher  than  the  latter  ^own.  Tlie  surface  cf  the  dt  part- 
mdnt  is  coui|jarativoly  level,  and  subject  U)  fryquint  iniind::- 
tions;  and  in  the  arrondisssmout  of  Confulens  atono  tbisre 
are  upwards  of  aixtj  anill  lakes.  The  hills,  which  belong 
to  th«  Limonaaa  nHan  an  gananlhr  aaifonn  in  hoii^tt  and 
alwnnd  in  marina  depoaita  i  mmutti  tham  atw  aovarad  wlili 
chestnut  furcat.i,  which  supijly  t'fie  district  with  a  l.irgc 
Amount  of  fruit.  The  climalo  is  tciiijicrate,  and  tlic  ]>ro- 
vailiog  winds  dre  tho  wt-st  und  Boutb  we»t.  The  jiriticiital 
prodnctions  are  win&  oorn^  liemp,  flax,  and  potatoos,  the 
wina  beiqg  iHgolj  mitjttad  Into  btand^,  lor  vUeib  tha 


town  of  Cognac  ia  famooak  Pigs,  sheep,  and  poultry  aro 
extensively  roared  for  theconsumptiott  of  the  eapiul  ;  aiid 
the  value  of  the  truffles  annually  bruugbt  to  market  ia 
estimated  at  sevonJ  million  francd.  Tlie  niincral  ptodtlO* 
tiona  oooaiek  chiefly  of  iron,  lead,  antitnoajr,  aod  gypanin» 
of  which  iron  and  gypaum  only  aro  worked  to  any  extent 

Among  the  manufoctur^ii  paper  occupies  tbu  foremobl  place  ; 
but  cauvaa,  linen  cloth,  bata,  curdo^e,  houi<«,  and  puttory 
are  also  mad&  Chorente  is  divided  into  five  arrondisso- 
meats,  which  derive  their  natnos  from  ths  fire  principal 
towns  of  Angottllme,  Cognac,  Ruffao^  BorbAdou,  Mid 
Confolena.  AngoulAme  is  the  chief  tOWB.  Tbo  popidft- 
tion  in  1872  amounted  to  367,520. 

CHARE.NTE^INFERIKURE,  or  Lowia  CKAawTB,  a 
maritime  department  of  France,  comprehending  the  old  pro- 
vinces of  Souttonge  and  Aunii^  and  including  tho  islands  of 
B4kOUna»Aiz,imd  Madame,  Ithaaanareaof  2C3Gsquara 
ailM^  aad  ia  honndad  N.  Ij  Taodte  and  Deux-S&vraa, 
E.  by  Chartnte,  S.  by  Qironde,  and  W.  by  the  Bay 
of  Bibcay.  Tho  surface  is  exceedingly  flat  throughout  tho 
ubolo  department,  and  along  tho  coost-liue  it  is  so  fox  do- 
pressed  as  to  require  in  many  places  the  erection  of  sea-dikes 
and  extensive  artificial  draining.  The  focilitiee  of  the  de- 
portment for  internal  oommunicatioa  ara  greatlly  increased 
by  tha  nnmber  «f  navigabla  ilNaaia,  tha  fnmatioa  of  two 
canals  (from  La  RocheUe  to  the  Si  vre-Niortaise,  and  frum 
Brouage  to  Rocbefort),  and  the  development  of  an  eitensivo 
railway  syatem  in  the  hands  of  a  company  known  tbo 
Compaay  of  tho  Charentes.  The  productions  very  neatly 
coincide  with  those  of  Charcnte^  with  this  difference— that 
iu  wines  and  brandy  ara  greatly  inferior,  but  its  fruita  and 
vegutabica  greatly  superior  to  uoaa  ol  tha  upper  profinoo; 
It  haa  also  more  cztcasivo  pasturage,  and  consiJerablt] 
revenne  eccming  from  tho  pilcbard  and  oyster  fisbcrie:^  uu 
the  coast,  but  its  mineral  wealth  and  manufactured  are 
aaitherso  various  nor  so  pruductivow  The  former  ia  confiaod 
to  iron  pyrites  and  the  sialt  sappUad  by  the  marshes  along 
tha  ooaat ;  tha  lattar  ioeludaa  eoaiw  voelloa  rtvff%  leothv; 
soap,  earthenware,  staves,  timber,  and  ehasnleak.  It  haa 
several  sheltered  bays  on  tho  coast,  and  several  good 
harbours,  such  as  Rocbefort,  Tonnay-Charente,  Royon,  and 
Uorans,  at  which  a  brisk  coasting  trade  is  carried  on. 
There  is  considamUa  tcada  in  colonial  produce,  and  ehi^ 
building  is  pcoaacntad  to  aoma  extent  The  dimato  m 
salubrious  except  along  the  coast,  where  fevera  aad  agM 
prevoiL  There  ard  six  arrondiasements,  cognominal  with 
the  towns  of  La  RcKhrlle,  Rocbefort,  Marcnnea,  Bainteo^ 
Joiusoc,  and  St  Jesa  d'Angely, — La  Rochelle  being  tho 
chief  tofcn  of  tiio  dq^irtoiMtt.  Tho  tolol  popidatida  la 
1872  waa  465.653. 

GHARXNTON-tE-PONT.  a  town  of  Viw  in  tho 
department  of  S  int?,  situated  on  tho  right  bank  of  the 
Maine,  nt  ar  itj  con!l  icncj  \wth  the  Seine,  a  short  distance 
soutb-L-iwt  oi  ]'nri\  of  which  it  may  elmc-it  be  regarded  aa 
a  suburb.  It  derives  tho  distinctive  part  of  its  name  from 
tho  stone  bridge  of  ten  arches  which  crossee  the  Mome  aad 
unites  the  town  with  the  viUagB  of  Alfort,  famous  for  ito 
veterinary  icihooL  It  haa  alwaya  been  n;gardf>d  as  a  point 
of  great  import  int  o  fur  the  J>:fenco  of  tbu  cii)>ital,  ami  has 
frc*T(!cntly  brcti  the  ecL-nc  of  sanpiuiiiar)"  cuiiflicts.  Of  ita 
fortifKitioua  tho  ni'^st  iniportaut  is  the  Fort  de  Charentou, 
which  lies  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  near  Alfort  In 
the  16th  and  17th  centuries  Charcnton  wt>  the  scene  of 
tho  ecc!ci  i  uitical  councils  of  tha  Fiotaataat  portj,  which 
had  itn  priiuipal  dinreh  in  tha  town.  At  praoant  ila  moot 
remjrkiiMe  institution  ia  the  lunatic  asylum,  or  Mai&on  do 
iSiiitt",  which  was  originilly  founded  by  Lo  Bi.^nc  in  1664 
as  a  gen'.rJ  hr.  jiital,  and  only  received  its  present 
appropriation  by  a  decree  of  tha  tenth  year  of  tho 
Vopablia  la  1814  tha  biidfo  ww  gdlMttfy  dofondod  Ij 
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liw  pnfOi  of  Am  ntmauy  idiool  a^punst  tlie  Anatriaxu 

nd  Wfirtembergcre.    Populati  u  ;:i  1872,  7 1 41. 

CHARIOT,  in  antiquitj,         a  couv^^aaoe  used  in 
battle,  i&t  the  chaae,  in  public  proceaBiona,  and  in  gamea.  It 
bad.  tsmt  vhttk,  mmIwm  mads  to  be  drawn  by  two  horaea ; 
tf  « thivA  DT,  mm  eomnioaly,  two  reserve  horaea  were  added, 
they  wore  stUchod  on  each  hide  of  the  main  pair  hy  a  single 
traco  fastened  to  the  froot  of  the  chariot^  aa  may  be  aeen 
on  two  pnaa  tmm  in  the  Britiah  Maaonnt  from  the 
Panathetiaic  games  at  Athens,  on  which  <ptadrig<E  are 
npresented.    On  the  monnmenta  there  is  no  other  sign  of 
tracea,  from  the  want  of  which  wheeling  round  must  have 
beea  difficolL   Immediatdy  on  the  oxle^  without  apringa 
off  Mky  Idod,  mtod  tibobtakoiorbody  of  Aa  daiiot,  which 
ccmfri'itrd  of  i  floor  to  stand  on,  and  a  aemicircular  guard 
roond  the  iront  about  half  the  height  of  the  drivw.    It  was 
entirelj  open  at  the  back,  ao  thi^  the  oonlMtMli  aight 
naditj  )mf  to  tibo  gioniid  and  vp  again  aa  naa  aiDMaaiy. 
Tlisn  iraa  no  aaal^  aad  genendly  only  foom  for  the 
combatant  aud  his  cliarioteur  1^3  stand  in.    The  pole  waa 
probably  attached  to  the  middle  of  the  axle,  though  it 
appears  to  apriog  from  the  front  of  the  baaket  \  at  the  end 
of  the  pole  waa  the  yoke,  which  omuiatad  of  two  amall 
aaddlea  fitting  the  oecka  of  the  horaea,  and  fastened  by 
broad  banJs  round  tho  chest.    Besides  th"'  Hij  bamesB  of 
each  horsti  couaiated  of  a  bridle  and  a  pair  of  teinSi  moatly 
tiia  aaoae  aa  in  oaa  now,  made  «f  leathar  aad  tmiamegted 
with  studs  of  iTory  or  mctaL   Tho  reins  were  pa-ssed  through 
ringa  attached  to  the  collar  bands  or  yoke,  and  wcro  long 
enough  to  be  tied  round  the  waist  of  the  charioteer  in  caae 
of  hia  kaviog  to  dafaod  himaalL   Tba  whaela  and  body  of 
dia  diaiiol  vara  naaaUy  of  wood,  atmigUiaaad  b  placee 
with  bronze  or  iron  ;  the  wheela  had  from  fom*  to  eight 
apokee  and  tiree  of  bronze  or  iron.    Thia  deacription  applios 
generally  lo  Ik*  diarioU  of  all  the  natioBB  of  antiquity  ; 
tba  diflbraaaaa  consisted  dlia^  in  the  moontinga.  Ihe 
flbaiiota  of  die  Egyptiana  and  Asayriaoa,  with  whom 
liha  bow  was  tho  principal  arm  of  attar-k,  were  richly 
nooDted  with  auivera  full  of  arrows,  while  those  of  the 
Qnalot,  wboaa  ^anetarialia  viaaon  waa  tta  apear,  were 
plain  except  aa  regarda  mere  decoration.     Anonr^  ths 
rersiana,  again,  and  more  remarkably  among  tku  aucicut 
Britons,  there  waa  a  cla.s3  of  chariot  having  iho  wheeU 
mounted  with  sharp  sickl^ahaped  blades,  which  cut  to 
piaeaa  whatavar  camo  in  their  way.   TUa  waa  probably  an 
inTcntion  of  thr*  P'raians  ;  Oj'nis  tho  younger  employed 
these  chariots  in  iargo  uumbera.    Among  the  Qroeks  and 
Romans,  on  the  other  hand,  the  chariot  had  paaaed  out  of 
■M  ia  war  bafore  historical  timea,  and  waa  lataioad  only 
for  taeea  ia  fba  public  gamea,  or  for  proeeaaioaa,  without 
nndergoinf;  nr.y  alteration  ai>parently,  its  form  continuing 
to  correspond  with  the  deacriptiuna  of  Homer,  though  it  waa 
lighter  in  build,  having  to  oarry  only  the  chariotcor.  On 
two  Paaathenaic  prise  vasea  in  the  Britiah  Moaaam  are 
flgaraa  of  racing  biga,  in  which,  contrary  to  the  deaeription 
given  above,  the  driver  ia  aoated  with  his  feet  reeting  on  a 
board  hanging  down  in  front  cloee  to  the  legs  of  his  huraea. 
Tha  hig9  ttaeU  conaiata  of  a  aeat  resting  on  the  axle,  with 
a  rail  at  each  Bido  to  protect  t}ii^  driver  from  tbe  vrhpcls. 
The  chariot  WfW  un suited  to  tho  ua^jven  soil  of  Uretce  and 
Italy,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  these  nations  had 
brought  it  with  them  aa  part  of  their  oiigioal  habits  from 
tbeirfoniisraaala  iathoBMi   la  tba  vamidBa  of  Egyptian 
rinri  Aoayrian  art  there  are  numerous  representations  of 
ciiATiots,  from  which  it  may  be  seen  with  what  richness  they 
were  sometimaa  otnaaieoted.    The  "  iron  "  chariots  in  use 
among  tha  Jowa  appear  to  bava  baaa  diariota  atraoftbeaed 
or  plated  wltt  Betal,  and  ao  deobl  ««n  of  fbafomibove 
<!  <tcrii>ed,wUeb  pravailadgeamUy  Muong  tha  otbtr  laefent 
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CH AKITIES.  There  are  few  faaforea  of  Ba^iab  aoaialy 

moro  remarkable  than  tho  strength  of  ita  charitable 
orgauiAtioQ.  It  is  not  m&roly  that  the  voluntary  contribu- 
tiona  of  individualH  to  the  purpoaea  usually  deecribed  aa 
charitable  are  on  the  largest  scale,  but  that  andowmenta  in 
aid  of  every  variety  of  public  use  abound  in  all  parte  of  the 
country.  These  cndowmenta  nn  un  slly  of  private  founds 
tion,  aiid  bat  for  oomparativeiy  recent  legialation,  would  be 
aUnoofc  aatirelj  beyond  fba  oogaiaaaoa  or  eontaol  of  tha 

state.  So  f.ir,  inrirfid,  n?.  rrti!  pmprrty  w  concomcd,  tho 
State  has  for  varioao  xcuauoa  liiicomu^yd  its  application  to 
such  purpoaes.  During  the  feudal  period  of  English  Uw, 
the  lighta  of  tha  kwda  of  tha  aoil  were  oontiaaaUiy  being 
invadad  by  tiia  aKaoatiao  of  bod  to  a<ia1aaiaiticial  corpora 
tions.  These  socictids  had  perpetual  auocesaion,  whereby 
tho  righta  of  the  superior  incidental  to  the  tenancy  of 
individuala  were  deatroyed.  It  waato  pcavent  such  aliena- 
tions that  the  Mortaiaia  Aota  were  paaaed.  Iha  atatota 
De  Religioaia,  7  Edward  I.  at  3,  e.  1,  and  tiie  etitota  of 
Westminater  2d  enacted  taat  if  anybody  politic,  cccir  Misti- 
cal or  lay,  sole  or  aggregate,  should  buy  or  sell  Lands  or  by 
any  engine  ot  craft  apprn])riato  landa  in  auch  a  way  that 
they  should  in  anywise  oomeinto  mortmain,  the  lord  of  the 
fee  might  enter  within  a  year  of  the  alienation,  and  m 
default  of  tho  mesne  lorfl,  the  land  should  go  to  the  king. 
The  IS  fiic.  IL  c.  5  extended  thia  statute  to  all  lands,  Ao.* 
purchased  to  Iha  vaa  of  guilds  and  fratamitiaa,  dw.  Wbae 
to^'^ftniPTitary  y"wer  over  freehold  lands  was  established  in 
tho  rtigu  of  fcienry  VllL,  bodi»  politic  and  corporate  were 
expressly  excepted  from  the  benefit  of  the  atatatei  Aliena- 
tions in  mortmain,  aa  thej  were  called,  ware  not  abaetaitelr 
void,  but  voidable  only  at  the  option  of  fbe  inteimediata 
lords  or  the  king,  and  tho  licence  of  the  Ionii  anf?  the  In'ng 
<»>uiirmed  the  alienation.  A  deyiae  of  realty  to  a  corpora- 
tion waa  ineffaetaai^  aad  tho  knd  descended  to  the  hair, 
either  for  hia  own  oaa  or  charged  with  the  traat  impoaad 
on  it  by  the  intended  daviae.  The  preamble  to  the  nn» 
portant  Btatutjj  \?>  E".'/.  c  I  L^iM.a  tin  \i\e-a.  of  the  number 
and  variety  of  the  public  objecta  on  which  testators  and 
other  donors  were  ia  ^  habtt  of  aspandiiig  their  wealth 
"  WhereaaJaud,  tenements,  rents,  annuities,  profits,  hcrcdit;!- 
mcnts,  goods,  chattels,  money,  and  stocks  of  moi.L}  Lave 
been  heretofore  given,  limited,  appointed,  and  a.*)«ignod,  as 
wfeli  by  the  Queen  and  her  |4rogenitota  as  by  sundry  olJier 
well-duposed  persona;  aoaia  for  laliaf  of  aged,  impotent, 
and  poor  people ;  some  for  maintenance  of  aick  and  maimed 
ooldier..  and  mariners,  schools  for  learning,  for  schools  and 
aefaolaia  ia  aaivanitiea ;  some  for  repair  of  bridges,  porta, 
havana,  wommvgn,  chnrobee,  aearbaoks,  and  hi^waja} 
soma  for  adacaftionaBd  profermeat  of  orphans ;  emna  for  or 
towarda  relief,  stock,  or  maintenance  of  houses  of  correction  ; 
some  for  marriages  uf  poor  maids ;  some  for  supportatiou, 
aid,  and  help  for  young  tradesmen,  handicraftsmen,  and 
persona  decayed;  and  otheia  for  relief  or  redemption  of 
prisonen  or  eaptivea,  ai^  for  aid  or  ease  of  any  poor 
inhabitants,  concerning  paymeutjs  of  fifttens,  setting  out  of 
auidiers,  and  other  taxes,  which  lands,  tenements,  itc,  have 
not  been  employed  according  to  the  ahaiitable  intent  of 
the  givers  aud  founders  thereof,  by  reason  cf  frauds, 
breaches  of  trust,  Ac"  Tho  statute  gives  tlio  Lord 
Chancellor  power  to  appoint  commissioners  to  inquire  into 
such  cases.  A  charity  aoder  tha  statute  has  been  defined 
to  be  a  gift  to  a  gaaaral  pablia  aaa,  wbidi  aKiaada  to  Aa 
rich  as  well  aa  to  tho  poor.  By  a  series  of  judicial  inter* 
pretationa,  tho  power  of  devising  lands  to  corporations  for 
charitable  uses  waa  established,  and  the  subject  of  tha 
Mortnaia  Aata  waa  to  a  oartaia  aztaot  frustrated. 

Tba  Aet  9  Oeo.  H  &  86  takea  aotfee  of  tba  poblfo 

mischief  caused  by  alienations  or  dis;;! i',;t ii.ns  Di:iJe  \<j 
lanjgaiahing  or  dying  persona  to  usee  called  charitable  usecu 

T.  —  fi 
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to  tht  ^Hltrfim  of  their  Uwfal  heira.  Ik  U  Mooidiiiglj 
•naetad  tint  bo  nai  propertj,  or  money  to  be  laid  out  in 

the  parchaRC  of  rral  property,  thail  bo  transftrrod  In  any 
way  in  trust  for  tlio  benefit  of  any  charitable  use  what^o- 
(r,  cr,  uiilnaa  such  gift  be  executed  by  deed  at  least  twelve 
months  buiore  the  doaor'a  deatli,  aad  enrolled  in  the  Court 
of  Chancery  within  six  monthl  of  its  ezaeution.  Oifta  to 
Am  nnifanitiM  and  oolkgfa  an  —eaptad  vodar  tha  Act 
Oifta  to  nan  wfuob  an  npaiatitBom  «ritliin  tha  Aeta  of 
Henry  VITT.  and  Edward  VL  are  still  held  to  be  void. 

Many  Acta  have  been  passed  within  the  present  century 
for  the  better  regulation  of  charitioa.  Tho  Lord  Chau- 
aaUor  waa  alwaya  understood  to  have  a  prerogative  joria- 
dlottoo,  as  repreienting  the  king,  who  ia  parent  patria, 
Oftar  tbeaa  publio  tnala,  Tha  Act  of  Kliiiahiidi,  aa  «a 
have  aem,  gara  Um  avtiiority  to  appoint  oonnnanoDon 
of  iuqaiPr,  and  under  that  Act  the  Court  of  Cbaneeiy 
developed  some  very  important  doctrine*  regarding charittea. 
Tlia  ehancoUor'a  commissions  fcU  into  diausc,  and  it  was 
fcmad  mon  eooTenient  to  proceed  by  way  of  ioforotation 
«B  tha  part  of  tha  Attomey-OeneraL  It  «iU  ha  aaafly 
nndentood  that  gvaat  aboaaa  moat  hava  aprang  np  nnder 
a  ayatem  d  control  vbicb  waa  by  ita  vary  nature  caanal, 
litigiona,  and  intermittcct  In  tho  cose  of  charitable  cor- 
porationa  with  Tiaiton  of  their  own,  the  power  of  tho  court 
to  iateilflre  «aa  to  a  eertain  extent  teatricted  by  the 
fiiitateiiBljBriadiietkia.  In  1816  bagao  a  aariaa  of  public 
iBi>aitli|at!um  into  ohiritaUo  fhada^  which  haa  by  no 
means  yei  come  to  an  end.  At  the  inataoce  of  Lord 
Brougham,  a  commiaajon  waa  appointed  to  inqniro  into  the 
cd:jcuti'jt:d]  charitiei",  bLt  the  uiiiversitica  and  largo  fv!jix>ls 
were  exempted  from  ita  operation.  A  second  commission 
with  farther  powen  waa  appointed  under  the  69  Goa  III.  e. 
81,  and  oontionad  untU  im  Chahtiaa  vndar  ipwdal 
TUlenii«i«Bl31aKempted,buttUaozaiiiptioii  waa&eoB- 
tinnsd  -Trhen  the  third  commission,  under  1  and  2  Will 
IV.  c.  31,  waa  appointed.  In  the  reports  of  ttu  cuiu;ui»- 
Bioa  it  ia  B^atei  l:mt  •.ho  wiir^i  cases  of  abuse  and  malad- 
Bunijrtri'.tii  iii  were  found  in  charities  having  apecial  Tiaitora. 
Oramniar  iichoula  in  that  poaition  are  deoonbod  aa  being 
oipoaiaUX  dookcaUa.  A  fourth  ooiinmi»H)B  waa  appoioted 
in  ISSBL  Iva  nporta  of  theM  viiiiaaa  wnnnniiiaioni,  and 
of  a  Hoaaa  of  Commom  r  mmittee  on  tho  same  Bubj»>ct, 
called  public  attention  to  the  abuses  of  charity  admiiuslra- 
tiop..  After  many  efforta  the  Charitable  Trusts  Act  of 
wae  paaaed.  By  Uua  and  the  ameadiog  Acta^  parma- 
nent  commiaaionera  were  appointed  with  ozloaaiTk  poirara. 
It  ia  Ihak  dntgr  to  iaqoaa  iato  tho  nMnagemaot  of 
oharitlM,  and  to  ioaiat  on  iOdomita  bahig  laid  before  them, 
and  thoy  are  now  enabled  to  undertake  the  administrative 
baaioDsa  in  respect  of  eharitiee  wbieh  belonged  to  lha 
Court  of  Chancery.  Contcntioua  baaineaa  ia  atUl  remitted 
into  oouit,  but  the  reat  ia  oarhod  thtoof^  in  the  office  of 
tha  oonuniasionera.  In  caaaa  reqdriag  aoeh  iotarrantioD, 
thaj  lend  a  oeriificato  to  tha  Attorney-General,  who  takea 
•UM  proceedings  thereoa  aa  ha  may  think  proper.  The 
oniTonitiee  and  their  colleges,  cathcdral.i,  and  generally  a]i 
eharitiea  connected  with  reltgioua  worship,  or  anpporied 
aolaly  by  Tolnatary  contribationa,  are  exempted  from  the 
tnriadietion  of  tho  oommJaaiaiian.  Endowad  adiodb  wan, 
\j  iSm  Eodonvd  Behoob  Aok  1860,  handad  dfw  to  a 
»eparate  commiaeion,  aad  the  powen  of  the  Court  of 
Ch&ncery  and  Charity  Commiaaionera  were  n-stricted  with 
reepact  to  ttom.  More  recently  tho  Endowed  Scliools 
CoauniaaioQ  has  been  allowed  to  expire,  and  its  duties  have 
bom  aaaigned  to  the  Charity  Commiaaion.  There  are  still 
aioDy  ^Mitiaa  io  Em^and  whioh  thapowanof  tha  CSukrity 
Oanuniarionan  do  not  aaam  to  ba  abia  to  raadt. 

CHARTTOy  of  Aphrodkias  in  P-.r-a.  [inlirJ^'y  v.r.r  of  , 
the  kst  ui  the  Ureek  erotic  writers,  lived  about  the  {>ih  j 


eentniy  A.l>.,aDd  waa  tho  aathor  of  AiaoMOM  entitled  Tkt 
Lam  ef  Chmnn  md  Cattirrhoi.    It  haa  bean  tfatuhNid 

into  German  and  French.  The  bc;^t  edition  ia  that  bjT 
D'Ortille,  reprinted  by  Beck,  Lips.,  176.'}, 

CHAItLE.MAGNK,  or  Chari,.;^  the  Grkat,  waa  bom 
in  742.  auoceeded  his  father  ri-[>ui  as  king  of  the  Franka  io 
7  >j  ,  u  lls  crowned  emperor  of  the  Romans  in  800,  atiddiod 
in  8U  affear  an  ovantfnl  and  baoafioant  raifa  of  lor^-auc 
Hia  father  had  divided  tha  Fkaakiah  kingdon 


hi.s  ygungcr  brother  Carlotnan,  bnt  the 


yeara. 

between  Ini 

latter  dying  w  •  "t  i,  Charleinaguo  Was  proclaimed  sole  ruler. 
Tho  monarchy  he  thus  inherited  v/as  a  very  extensive  one  ; 
for,  in  addition  to  the  Fraiikish  territory,  stretching  from 
the  Loire  to  the  eert  of  tho  Ilhine,  there  were  Burgundy 
and  Allemania^  which  had  bean  incatpocated  hia 
aneoatora,  wfaHo  almoat  all  round  the  dimet  ampbo  of  tha 
Franks  stretched  a  group  of  vassal  rations.  .\q;i'tai;ie-, 
Brittany,  Frisia,  Thuringia,  and  Bivaria  ware  in  more  or 
leas  doso  aubjectioa  to  them.  They  were,  moreoTer,  the  pro- 
tectors of  the  popes  against  the  Greeks  and  Lombarda^  and 
the  champions  of  Christian  itr  againat  tha  Saraeaoa  on  tha 
sonth-west  and.  th*  heathen  Saxons  of  the  north-east  In 
fact,  before  the  accession  of  Charlemagne  tho  Franks  had 
attained  to  a  real  supremacy  over  most  of  iIk^  Gerip.dr.io 
nations,  and  were  the  bulwark  of  tiio  Chriatiaoity  of  the 
West.  Thia  many-sided  and  lofty  position  Inpoaed  a 
^wiMMyioiUll  ooBplazitjr  of  dn^  on  tha  now  hing,  which 
ho  fnUBad  widt  an  anargjr  and  aaeoew  alncat  nnexampled 
in  the  history  of  the  world,  maintaining  and  extendi[.g  oa 
all  hands  tho  influonco  of  Christian  culture,  and  taking  Ihij 
tirst  stops  towards  converting  thu  u:;li!  iry  i:n  ri^rrhj  of  !h» 
Franks  into  an  organifed  polity.  Uis  fir&t  task  was  to 
suppress  a  risbg  in  Aquituna.  In  773  commenced  tho 
nwt  niaaioB  of  hk  iif^  thooonqaantand  ooDvaiaionof  tho 
Baxona,  a  woA  which  oonld  bo  cA»eted  only  aflw  ddrtf* 

'.wn  yenrs  rif  tht:  finrctst  and  rn  ist  [i:i=;iionate  warfare.  With 
Urn  uoubtfui  eitCL'jition  of  thu  rriiiUiiis,  tho  Sajtons  were  the 
last  remnant  of  the  .old  Germanic  nssialan  ju  Ui  lIji;  military 
supremacy  of  the  Franksiand  the  Last  Germanic  champions 
of  the  religion  of  Odi&  ijainst  the  onward  progress  of 
Christianity.  Charlemagne  aovar  had  much  diffiooltj  in 
yaoquiabing  the  badly-organiaad  Saxon  forcea,  and  fai  cofll- 
pcUin^  a  temporary  or  partial  submission  ;  but  with  a  loose 
confederation  liko  tho  Baxons,  which  had  no  de&nita 
organization  and  no  properly  recognised  representative^  it 
was  difficult  to  make  a  fixed  and  nniversaUly  aaoeptad 
arrangement  Hence  tha  inoaaaant  renewal  of  an  ifipaiiBtly 
decided  confliot)  and  tha  ontciy  of  tha  Fnnka  against  the 
treachery  of  their  enemies.  Tlia  aneroaehmenta  of  the  Saxons 
on  hia  ca«tom  frontier  was  the  occasion  of  his  first  expedi- 
tioa,  which  was  directed  into  the  ancient  forest  of  Tcutobafgi 
famous  as  the  scene  of  the  old  Germanic  reaistanco  to  tho 
Eomaoa.  Haie  lie  atormed  tha  fortraaa  of  Ehraaboig, 
orerthraw  tha  Lniaanl,  a  nyatarioao  oolttmn-ahi^ed  idol 
much  revered  amonc  the  Saxons,  destroyed  the  sanctuary 
of  Odin,  and  compelled  the  Westphalian  Saxons  to  submit. 
f"M:i;tj  in  Italy  now  suniraoned  Charlemagno  to  the  other 
«tdo  uf  the  Alps,  in  order  to  chsfftiae  the  Lombards  who 
were  inTodtng  tlio  poaaosaions  of  the  Pope.  The  Frankiah 
king  waa  Ttetorioe^  dothrooad  I>eaidatina  tha  Lombard 
king,  and  placed  iim  Lombaid  erawn  on  hu  own  head 
(774).  Meanwhile,  the  Saxons  had  profitud  l>y  his  absence 
to  ci[m;1  the  Frankish  garrisons,  and  even  to  renew  their 
old  ravageii.  Charlemagne  immediately  set  out  againat 
them,  and  in  two  campaigns  enforced  the  submissioD  of 
the  entire  Saxon  oonfcderation.  Ikftflraat  Champ-de-Mai 
at  Fadarboni  tha  Fiaakiah  hing^  ■onoandad  hy  hia  ehiafa 
aad  by  ambasaadoia  fiom  distant  national  neaiTcd  tha 
hoiimgo  of  ihi)  !^axon  wjirrium,  many  thousands  of  whom 
suboiiited  to  bo  baptized  The  &uons  o^iparently 
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tobdoed,  CliarlM  errmcJ.  tho  Pyrenees,  and  received  tho 
aubcpiaaion  of  the  country  ea  far  •»  the  Ebro.  Un  hi^ 
retarn,  however,  tht  rear-goord  waa  assailed  and  cut  off  hj 
the  oMHuitainMia  in  llwpua  of  RooewvaUM :  fiolaod  their 
iMdar  «»  aUIn,  and  flia  overtbiov  «f  ft»  Finaka,  tnma- 
formcd  and  wrocght  up  in  ov<  ry  poeaible  way,  became  one 
of  the  great  iLluius  t>I  aiiii  rurnanoe  (778).  Hia  much 
home  from  Spain  had  been  unacOAonably  hastened  by  a 
geimai  revolt  of  the  Sazona,  this  time  assisted  by  the 
Danea.  Charka  ma  tgain  casUj  victorious,  but  no  aooner 
Wha  left  Una  floiuitiy  tban  tha  Btaamt,  mad  with  nTenge, 
snd  anbnatod  hf  the  ienaM  attioBal  and  nligioua  hate, 
resumed  the  struggle.  Even  th«  massacre  of  Ycrden  (782), 
ia  which  4500  Saxon  priaonera  were  alaia  in  oold  blood, 
aerved  only  to  intensify  the  spirit  of  leabtanoe ;  bat  their 
rude  eouraga  was  so  match  for  (ha  Jam  and  well-dis- 
ciplined armieq  of  the  Fraakiah  kin^  Th^  were  again 
aompletely  defeated ;  even  Wittikind,  the  hero  of  the  whole 
war,  waa  compelled  to  oonfen  the  aaperiority  of  the  God 
of  Charlemagne,  and  at  Attigny  received  the  rite  of  baptism 
{^&^.  His  example  wife  generally  followed ;  and  the 
Frankish  organisation,  political  and  ecclesiastical,  was 
^yalwnaticaHj  inteodwd.  QamaoyluidbaeoaieGhtirtiHi; 
ik  was  BOW  th«  KorUhman.  mumg  wbm  tkonandi  of 
Saxnna  had  found  refnge,  that  took  op  the  task  cf  support- 
in  a  ^ruiually  declining  catisa  But  though  thw  may  bo 
loijki  d  uiHjM  a-H  iliL'  il'jciding  act  in  tho  drains  of  old  Ger- 
manic rosistsnce,  there  woro  still  many  bloody  and  almost 
general  revolta  it  the  Saxons.  To  punish  these  Charlea 
adopted  even  a  more  effeotiva  netbod  than  tha  planting  of 
Vhukiah  garrisons  ;  thooaattda  of  flana  finfllei  mn  de- 
ported into  other  province's  of  the  empiro,  riiid  ninre  loyal 
anbjecta  intrudaced  to  fill  tho  vacant  space,  ii  km  nut  till 
804  that  the  loat  sparks  of  rcaistanco  woro  quenched. 

In  the  year  768,  Bavaria  was  incorporated  with  tho 
hnkish  empire.  lu  duke,  Thasailo,  had  mot*  tlllB  4Nioe 
fneomd  tlw  dliplMMHU*  of  Chariea  ^  too  pmionnced 
BManiw  tovardi  4«  reeovaiy  of  Ua  ndapaBdance,  and 
had  even  alienated  his  subjects  by  schemca  of  alliance  with 
the  heathen  Avars  and  the  heretic  Oreeka.  Conseqoently 
Chades  bad  no  difficulty  in  dethroning  him.  This  waa 
followed  in  791  by  a  vast  and  well -organised  expeditioo 
AvaiB,  a  lavage  fobber  nation  of  MongohlBhabi^ 
log  tlio  Bodem  Hnnoaiy.  Tha  Fraaka  wera  again 
Tictortotti  ererywhere  ;  out  other  work  of  a  more  pressing 
kind  prcvi  uti  ii  Chert  s  from  completing  their  reduction, 
which  was  aiierwarda  effected  chiefly  by  his  lieutenants. 
Their  immense  circular  encampments,  or  rings,  from  which 
^Mf  bad  iaaued  to  oany  havoc  into  all  the  iiiRoiuiding 
•ooitrtea,  were  fomd,  and  their  treasnna  became  tha  spoil 
of  the  Christiaa  armies  (798).  They  submitted  ;  and 
Oerman  coIoniatB  were  introduoed  into  many  of  those 
region"  In  this  way  Pannonia  was  added  to  the  empire 
ol  Charles.  Other  camiKiigns  carried  on  at  various  times 
ttj Charlemagne  or  hia  lioutoaanta,  on  tho  Elbe  and  even  in 
Boliiaiia,  «gainst  the  Danes,  the  Wends,  and  tha  GaBofaa, 
■tQ]  farmer  inefaaaad  the  preatigo  of  tha  Ffeaakiih  mbIm, 
Rr,d  cnlnrged  the  empire  of  their  great  monarch  against 
Slavii^h  and  Scandinavian  heathendom,  while  his  troopa 
ni xmtiiit:  ;d  the  Spaaiah  march  against  his  south-wostcrn 
rr.rn.tes,  Moslcm  and  Christian,  and  thfi  duka  of  Bene 
vt  iuam  in  Soathem  Italy  was  obliged  to  become  his  vassaL 
Tboa  fron  tko  fiidec  to  8iail|y,  and  from  the  Ebto  to  the 
Tha^p^  ih»  will'of  CShiIh  wtm  mprame ;  whflo  own  the 
Slavonic  trtb.m,  iit  as  the  Oder  or  even  the  Ytsttila,  his 
influence  w  lt  fuk  in  no  feeble  way.  The  genius  and  energy 
of  one  mrin  had  succeeded  in  orrcflting  the  progresa  of 
politioal  diatTit«gration,  and,  in  tho  interest  of  culture  sod 
eooatmctire  order,  in  wi.ldiug  iulu  one  great  monarchy  all 
tfio  noM  gl  MntiBWial  Owumv*     «m     wander  that 


men  who  oflWKiatcd  tho  idoaa  of  ini|)orinI  order  and  coo- 
ttructive  dvill^tiua  with  the  naiue  ul  Kutnu  Bhould  hava 
rcoogaiaad  in  the  monarchy  of  Charles  the  c^storatioB  ol 
tbo  fomtt  ct  tha  Caaurai  When,  tharafora,  at  &im%  oo 
Chnrt—i  ovo  of  the  year  80U,  ha  waa  aro#n«d  emperor  of 
the  Romana,  it  seem*:;!  the  naturul  cunsummatic  :i  '  f  V.is 
whole  career.  And  wben  in  801  an  embassy  arrived  with 
curioua  presents  from  Harnn  aM{a»hid,  the  great  caliph 
who  held  in  the  iuMt  the  same  place  as  fharlfla  in  tho 
West,  men  reoognised  it  as  a  becoming  lertlaiOBy  to  tho 
worldpwida  lafmtatioa  of  the  Frankish  emperor. 

Cbarlea  was  ftr  than  an  ordinary  conqueror.  He 
dLipIayed  not  Ium  energy  in  the  internal  organisation 
and  adlhinistraltuQ  of  his  kingdom  than  in  foreign 
aflaira.  The  whole  empire  was  divided  into  districts, 
presided  om  hf  CMWly  who  wofo  waponatbla  for  their 
good  govotttaMMl;  whuo  fa  tha  oipoaod  frantiaiB  or 
marchea,  other  connta  (ifarlyra/m)  were  atationed  with 
foroea  capable  of  defending  them.  In  order  to  superintend 
these  provincial  suthoritiea,  to  give  effect  to  tho  ruyal  will, 
to  preserve  the  due  uibordinotion  of  the  outlying  portiooa 
of  the  empire  to  the  central  power,  and  in  thia  way  to 
ooinplBlo  and  aanoa  tha  oifaaiaatioa  «(  tha  «DpM%  tho 
mim  Amimiei,  oatparieneed  umii  both  of  tha  laity  and 
clergy,  were  dcsjmtched  in  all  directions.  Two  great 
OBsomblica  were  held  every  year,—  the  C  haiiip  de  Mai,  which 
was  a  kind  of  national  mu.stor,  cs-tentially  naliUiiry,  and  an- 
other in  autumn,  of  the  high  uUlcuih,  of  a  deliberative  and 
advisory  nature.  In  the  cspitulariea  (edicts  issued  as  the 
nerimitiM  of  the  onpira  loqoind)^  in  hia  aadaaToma  to 
promola  odnoatioB,  bt  Ut  otgniflktion  of  tha  ehoreh  and 
the  definitive  institution  of  tithes,  in  ty  -  ucsucccsaful 
attempt  to  join  the  Danube  and  tho  Uijiul  Ly  a  canal,  ho 
gave  pn>of  of  tho  noblest  desiro  to  conacrvo  and  propagate 
the  culture  of  former  times.  Learned  men — Egiuhonl, 
Paul  Warnefried,  and,  above  all,  Alcoin — were  bis  intimate 
friend*  «nd  toa^an  j  Qoiant  oaila  Aicnia  hia  iatalUotoal 
prima  mlidilflr. 

Charlemiigti  s  di^i  on  28th  January  814,  at  Aix- 
la-Chapclle,  oiid  was  buried  there.  Tho  empire  created 
and  organized  by  hia  genius  gradually  fell  to  ptecea  oftcr 
hia  death.  Uisendeavoor  to  resuscitate  an  old  civiliuition, 
to  engraft  the  Christian  EomaB  enlture  on  tbo  vigorous 
etem  of  the  Teutonic  races,  oad  lo  ooita  all  tha  Qannaiua 
tribes  iA  one  empire,  before  tha  long  acUoB  of  hiatorfo 
influences  had  stamped  u]>on  thcni  a  distinct  national 
character — this  was  to  a  great  esletit  a  failnre,  hee^iuso  one 
life-time  was  too  short  for  its  sccompliHbnient.  IIis 
greatncM  lies  ill  tbo  sobility  of  his  aim,  in  the  energy  and 
wiadcni  with  which  ha  carried  it  out  during  his  life,  and 
also  in  the  enduring  traces  of  valuabla  WOfk  which  remained 
notwithstanding  the  gcnaraf  wreck  of  hb  empire ;  for, 
though  the  central  organiiation  was  swept  a»ay,  tha 
provincial  authorities  remained,  to  be  transformed  into  tha 
new  feudal  organisation  of  Western  Europe,  whdst  the  idea 
of  the  revival  of  tho  Ghriitiaa  Booisn  Empire  was  to  be 
taken  up  by  other  aocUoia  of  tht  Germanic  race.  Though 
the  dreumstancea  of  his  time  prevented  bin  from  baing  tha 
founder  of  a  now  epoch  in  history,  like  Ca»ar  or  Alexander, 
yet,  in  the  grwitnees  of  his  cUaractcr,  in  hia  marvellous 
many-sided  activity,  and  in  the  magic  inHnence  of  hia 
nam*  on  mhnqnant  gBDWtioiMi,  h*  «a*  *qii*I  to  «ith*i; 

Tho  works  of  Chsrlemagnn  ut — 1.  Hit  Coi.Uu!artcs,  f-r»t  col- 
levied  hy  Ar.vsite.  »MkH  of  St  Waiiilrill<>,  the  be»t  (sJaion  c' 
whii-h  i»  -  it  1  1  tionno  f^aluze,  Vnni,  1S7T,  3  vols,  folio;  i 
J.ciUrt,  cuuuuned  in  tha  ooUsctioo  oi  i>.  Booqaet ;  S.  A  (TramiiMr, 
<>r  whi  h  fragmonto  si*  t»  k»  fsmid  la  the  AtorMAteeT  TriOa. 
uiii;^ ;  4.  Hu  Ttimnml,  esataiasd  ia  BoaehsTs  MUUMfm  *t 
DrvU  Fran^i*.  torn.  UL,  prfnted  A  Vvria,  iMI,  folio  i  8-  Some 
UtinpoeBia,«»,tl»i»<ftjgfc<r/Vr»^«fr«awawdtts.^ 
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life  of  CWIeBMgae  ia  the  FUa  CaroU  ifcMi,  br  £f[ijihArd,  wbo 
»Lm  wrltM  AnnaU*.  Tliore  i»  a  good  1.^*,  in  English,  by  O.  P. 
E  S*mm.  8k«te)iM  of  C'barU'iatgtM  In  hutorias  of  •  mora  graaral 
kind  are  Lntiamcnblr  ;  probubly  ttt  fent  IMWt  4D(  il  to  be  found 
In  Martin's  liiftcnn  <U  Pranct.  (T.  K.) 

CUAllLEJiAQKE,  Jean  Armaito  (1759-1838),  a 
Fnacb  dramatic  author,  was  bom  at  Boorget  ia  1769. 
H*  was  lute&ded  foi  the  church,  but  only  temaioed  a  few 
moatlw  tX  th*  theological  eemijiary.  He  first  became  a 
■olidtof'a  deck,  and  then  entered  the  army,  and  served  in 
tie  American  war  of  indepondcnco.  At  thn  age  of  twenty- 
four  ba  returned  to  Frauce,  and  commenced  pubiiabiog 
tracts  OB  social  sutyeota,  bat  it  was  ten  ycara  Uter  before 
b»  b^pn  to  vrit*  fflt  tiio  at«g».  Ho  u  (ho  wtitor  of  a 
bigo  nvmbar  of  eoaiodleo  and  pooaw  and  mnmesi,  and  of 
an  os(37,  published  in  1794,  and  entitled  Obtfrvaiicm  de 
quelqurs  patrioiet  tur  la  niee$$iti  de  conterver  lei  monumenti 
dt  la  litt'cTatHTf.  H  da  arli. 

CHAET.EMONT,  a  great  fortreea  on  the  Franco-Belgian 
frontier,  (ii:  ii  rock  above  tho  tgwa  of  Qivet.    See  OirxT. 

GHABLfi&OI.  •  tovB  U  Btimm,  ia  tho  noviBoe  of 
Boiiianlt,  n  Brfhs  aoott  ff  Bhusdi,  oD  Am  Bmbr^ 
a  navigabl  '  triV  itary  of  the  Meo^a  It  ia  the  seat  of  a 
court  of  priujti.ry  inatanoe,  and  posacasce  a  gjmnaainni,  an 
acadcmj  of  painting,  a  hcmpital,  a  parish  chnich  dating 
from  tho  time  of  Louk  XIV.,  and  a  prison  erected  in  1862 
to  tha  itjle  of  a  feodal  caatle.  Situated  in  the  addsl  of 
iKiowivo  mUiinig  dirtriot*.  it  haa  developed  bto  one  of 
Iboiaottimportoat  uidiiBtHal  oeotrea  in  the  country,  carry- 
ing on  a  l  iri^  r  Tuanufactnre  of  glass,  iron,  cutlery,  oc^ton 
cloth,  and  woollen  yam.  Several  thousand  peraoo*  are 
ongaged  in  the  naO  trade  alone ;  and  the  forges  of  Couillct. 
■boat  two  miko  from  the  town,  supdy  a  thii^  of  tho  whole 
qomlilj  of  floil>iroB  prodnoed  in  the  kingdom.  Ib  1B70 
upwards  of  24,000  people  were  employed  in  the  coal  mines 
of  the  district ;  and  3,832,860  tooa  of  coal  were  brought 
to  the  surface.  Abundant  moans  of  transit  arc  afforded 
by  the  raiiwan^  which  form  a  junction  at  the  town,  and 
by  the  Bnissuo  Mid  Oharlerol  canal,  which  was  opened  in 
1832,  wd  ktm  $,  «miioatkB  •»  tho  capital  with  tho  Wille- 
hraok  oumI  to  Antworp.  Ja.  19M  the  popolatioo  nt  the 
town  was  13,150 

CbaHcTDi  wa«  foniideJ  in  1688  hf  CharfaS  11.  of  Spain,  on  the 
•its  of  tlie  Tillage  of  Chamoj,  which  ehaaged  Its  name  to  ihtt 
preient  fona  in  honour  ol  th«  king.  Hie  totifloatlon%  how*v«r, 
wUah  the  Bpaalsida  had  miMiiMtiiil  wn  Intwnmtad  by  the 
«ffeseh«ftBeftia«ksindttslre«MpUitsnwisdist>ti»g^^ 
ei  Yaaban.  Dwlig  tte  reat  of  the  oantniy  it  paaaed  more  thn 
onoe  bom  Fi«neh  la  flpsniali,  and  ftaaa  Spaniah  to  French  {kmhs* 
Man :  In  1746  It  was  captnrad  by  tfaa  prince  of  Cooti,  bat  iii  1740 
It  waa  restored  to  the  bonae  of  Anatria.  EhirtnK  fh«  Bevolatiooanr 
War  in  1784  it  waa  four  timei  beaicpt'd  Vy  th«  rretwli,  to  wtotn  ft 
waa  Bltim*t'-ly  comjwlled  to  aunf  ndcr  on  the  2Slh  of  Juuo.  Tl.c 
following  year  aaw  th«  deatraetioa  of  the  forttficatioiu,  bat  they 
wan  realored  ia  1S16. 

OHABLES  L  (1800-164i>]t  king  of  Engiuid,  bom  at 
DonfcnBliM  on  dio  19lih  VafwnAmt  1900^  wtt  tho  tooond 

and  favourite  son  of  James  L  By  the  death  of  hia  brother 
Hen^,  he  became  Prince  of  Wales  in  1612,  but  the  first 
public  matter  of  importance  in  wLi  1.  L  i  waa  conccniwl  waa 
the  tipaaiah  marriage.  At  first  ho  waa  quite  iudi^erent  to 
the  affair,  and  in  1622  he  was  full  of  a  dream  that  he 
mold  lead  an  annj  into  tba  Falatinate,  and  act  his  dear 
aiitar  upon  bar  flmmok  Bnt,  1^  the  beginning  of  the  next 
year,  Buckinghnm  hod  filled  him  with  Uie  romantic  notion 
of  setting  off,  in  defiance  of  all  policy,  on  a  private  visit  to 
Bpain.  HLa  conduct  while  at  Madrid  disjilays  the  weakest 
aide  of  his  character.  Uo  took  a  violent  fancy  for  the 
Infanta,  whom  he  sdriously  alurmed  by  leaping  over  the 
waQ  of  the  garden  in  which  aha  was  walkm^  in  order  that 
ha  might  eojoy  the  privata  eonvenation  which  Spanish 
^iquettu  rt'fu:^<jd  to  permit.  With  a  mixture  of  infatuation 
and  duplicity,  he  bore  with  ta^eatodtuaoltsj  he  allowed  hia 


chaplains  to  be  excluded  from  the  palace,  and  his  rotisna 
to  M  aant  back  to  Englaad,  and  gave  way  to  each  of  th* 

ever-growkig  dauaada  of  tba  Bpaniah  favourite  Olivarez. 
He  promised  what  he  knew  he  bad  no  power  to  ftilfil,  the 
abrogation  of  tho  poual  lawa  againtit  tho  Calln  l.,  :.  W'tliin 
three  years ;  he  listened  respoc'.fullj  to  tbii  argunieota  of 
the  Spaniah  theologians,  and  promised  to  listen  whenever 
the  princew  oboold  laoniia  it ;  ha  addressed  to  the  Pope 
a  disgraeafid  latter,  whieh,  Tvhtla  bbidbqr  btan  to  nothing, 
gave  rise  to  the  grcAt«st  exy*etations  ;  and  thtiB  he  held 
out  ho{>ea  of  a  convernion  which,  according  to  hia  own 
subet-quent  declaration,  h«  Iwlioved  would  ne?cr  take  place. 
At  laat  the  Spaniards  made  up  their  minds  to  the  match ; 
ba!^  tboo^  hnoiadiailaly  iaeforo  leaving  Spain  Charles 
awora  to  aany  aal  tiia  Baistaae^  bia  aidoar  had  cooled,  and 
Bnckingbam  waa  tbrawii^  ocnd  water  on  tba  dying  embaia. 
James  was  persuaded  to  demand  the  roetoration  of  the 
Palatiuate  to  tho  elector  Frederick  aa  an  eesenttal 
preliminary;  tho  match  waa  broken  off;  and  in  1624 
Buckingham  had  atianged  a  marriage  with  Henrietta  Maria 
of  France.  Not  tba  least  dishonourable  part  of  Cbaito% 
conduct  in  connection  vrith  this  affair  was  his  treatmeoi  tf 
the  earl  of  Bristol,  the  English  ambassador  to  Spain.  lUa 
only  too  faithful  e«nraxrt  of  the  Crown  he  was  mean  enough 
to  subject,  at  the  instigation  of  his  favoarit«,  to  a  peiaistent 
and  lUegai  persecution.  On  the  summona  of  the  second 
padiamant  of  bia  laim  he  commanded  that  Biiatoi'a  writ 
shoiddba  iritbbald ;  ba  aonght  to  ponUb  bim  to  an  nndai^ 

hand  way  by  forbidding;  hi  >  cttendance  ;  and  when  the  carl 
continued  to  insist  on  hia  rights,  and,  after  two  yoara  of 
confinement  to  bis  house,  laid  the  king's  letter  boforo  tho 
Lords  with  a  teq^aeat  for  leave  to  impeach  the  duke,  ha 
even  accuned  him  of  high  treason^  and  employed  Ua 
peraonal  inflaeDoa  Miinaf  bin.  The  roaaon  of  aU  tbia  tiaa 
that  Briatol  bad  oianMl  BiuMogham ;  and  ib»  faoHa 
which  were  laid  against  him  were  really  chArgeablo  to  hia 
accusers.  In  tho  first  place,  be  had  been  too  well  deceived 
by  Charlea's  acting,  had  imagined  that  he  waa  really  incKncd 
to  Catboliciam,  and  had  offered,  if  this  wet«  so,  to  keep  the 
matter  secret ;  and,  secondly,  ha  bad  aooflbt  to  preserro  bia 
countxy'a  bonoor  by  striving  to  |»event  the  capfioiaaa 
rapture  of  iba  treaty  which  had  been  completad  witt 
Spain. 

In  March  1&26  Charles  csme  to  the  throna,  Tlie  excited 
joy  with  which  ha  had  been  welcomed  home  from  Spain 
bad  fivan  to  smpinion  aa  loQar  laporta  of  his  eondact 
apmd  abnad,  and  than  ma  iam  pmalant  an  anxiooa 

dread  of  the  growth  of  Catholicism.  The  firat  Parliament 
sent  Montagu  to  tbo  Tower  for  preaching  the  doctrines  of 
divine  right  and  the  real  presence;  and,  as  difficulties  arose 
concerning  the  old  method  of  levying  tonnage  and  poundage, 
it  refused  to  grant  the  impost  for  more  than  a  year.  From  a 
paper  of  Sir  John  Kiofs,'  it  would  seem  that  this  waa  ia- 
tondad  matalj  aa  a  Inoporary  measure ;  but  to  please  tba 
duko  of  Buckingham,  Chwlea  dissolved  tho  Parliament,  and 
took  a  pitiful  revenge  by  making  Montapi  royal  chaplain. 

Tho  king  waa  now  at  tho  disposal  of  his  favourite,  who 
was  full  of  great  oiid  warlike  schemes.  All  were,  however^ 
doomed  to  failure.  The  Kngliflb  sailors  refusE^i  to  fight 
againattha  fiognanoto  oi  JBodheUa;  the  expedition  against 
Oadti  waa  miantanaged  from  Ibat  to  last ;  and,  worst  of  all, 
the  pawning  of  tho  crown  jewels  brought  in  but  a  very  email 
sum.    It  was  necessary  to  suiamon  another  Parliament. 

But  this  Parliament  was  not  less  det«rminc»d  than  the 
first  The  Honaa  o(  Loida  Ttadioated  ita  iodeipandanoa 
by  acquitting  tha  aail  of  foirtoL  The  Cowimona,  lad  by 
the  ardent  and  eloquent  Sir  John  Eliot,  ventured  on  tha 
bold  step  of  exhibiting  eight  articles  of  impeachment 
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•guMik  A*  dakA  of  Boekb^HiB.   Rb  majesty  repU^ 

with  a  haughty  mcsaairc  that  the  diiko  Lid  acted  only  at 
kia  dtreciiuu,  throw  Kliok  aud  Sir  Dudl«>y  Diggoa  iutu 
prison,  and  finally  diasolved  the  Parliament  again,  without 
mnj  ImpioraDMik  «i  hia  finaoeaa.  Foraad  loaiia  w«ra 
««w»rtod  to ;  tlw  eanuiion  people  who  rafuNd  to  puf  ww 

pressed  for  tho  nayy;  tho  geutlcmen  were  suxcmoneJ  before 
the  council,  or  committed  to  prtaou  ptrtpecuUt  manJatum 
ngpia,  At  thia  inoppoitane  moment  Buckingham  provoked 
»  war  with  FniM%  «id  lad  m  MpadUion  •gtunal  Bh^ 
whieh  proved  an  otter  teflara  In  1688  Cluutei  wea  oom- 
pelled  to  call  a  third  ParHamoDt. 

The  House  of  Commoos  which  now  assembled  was 
remarkable  alike  for  the  aocial  standing  of  ii»  members  and 
for  their  wealth,  whidi  was  throo  timea  that  of  the  House 
of  Lords.  But  equally  with  the  other  two  which  had  met 
ill    iliLB  reign,  it  lietirmiuf']  to  obtain  redrfisa  of 

grioTancea.  Ita  first  act  was  to  draw  up  the  Petition  of 
Bight,  which  deelarea  th*  lllegdttjr  «t  fomd  kana,  of 
rnortiiil  hvr  in  time  of  pf^nrn,  and  of  the  billeting  of  soldiers 
oa  private  kousei.  (  butuciuruttically,  Chaiioa  at  first 
attempted  an  evaaiTo  rc^  1/ — "  The  king  willeth  that  right 
b«  diMW  "■^■'^  to  tlie  Java  and  enstoma  of  Um  mnlm  " 
WImb,  howovo^  tho  Oaaunons  proceeded  to  oettKin 

Buckingham,  ho  gave  tho  regular  formal  assent.  YetSQch 
waa  his  insincerity  that  ho  caused  copi^  of  the 
Petition  to  ho  dbteOmted  with  the  first  answer  attached 
Commons  now  made  kaova  their  readiiMOB  to  Tote 
lonu  vgn  and  poandage,  provided  that  the  king  would 
admit  th.j.;  hh  arLitrary  luvy  lisd  Iiocn  illegal,  a;id  Hollis 
mad  Ycdeotiue  held  the  speaker  in  the  chair  while  Eliot 
read  a  protest  agaioat  AnuBkiis  and  Papists,  and  against 
the  inwralar  levy  of  tonnage  and  poandi4(e.  A  few  weeks 
before,  Bockingham  had  fidlen  by  the  d^gor  of  a  disap- 
pointed officer.  But  tho  kiiig'ti  policy  was  unchanged. 
The  usual  phm  of  dissolution  was  reaocted  to :  od  Eliot, 
Hotlis,  sad  Yalentbe  were  heavily  fined,  uA  ao  itrictly 
imprifioDed  that,  though  Eliot's  health  gave  way,  hh 
petitions  for  a  umiporary  release  were  repeatedly  refused 
by  Charles,  and  he  was  iJlowed  to  die  in  ute  Tower. 

Prom  this  time  then  mu  no  Plurliameok  foe  oleven  years 
(MaiA,  1699  to  April  1640).  Every  year  SMda  the  people 
het'cr  arqntiintod  with  the  character  of  their  king,  who 
•howed  an  unhappy  ignoranoa  both  of  the  history  and  the 
twaper  of  the  nation ;  tad  tanght  them  to  ImI  more  and 
nan  deqt^  that  stronger  aafegoarda  wen  seeded  to 
wiflntand  to*  artritrary  power  of  the  sovereign.  He  Lon- 
don merchant  who  compared  tho  rule  of  Charlcn  to  that  of 
the  sultan  of  Turkey  was  not  altogether  unjust.  A  pater- 
nal govaramfloft  ma  hit  b«au-ideal ;  and  Parliament  was 
to  be  summoned  only  to  givo  advice  to  tho  king,  and  to 
acquaint  him  with  the  needs  of  the  people.  The  Tetition 
of  Ruht,  to  which  he  hod  recently  given  bis  assent,  ho 
utterly  disregarded.  He  descended  to  a  POOnlo  exercise  of 
autkori^.   Hli  proelaautkme  Ibrtwdo  tho  eoontry  people 

to  come  up  to  tho  Tnp*rop  li",  commsuided  all  tho  shops 
in  Cli«ipaidff,  except  those  of  the  goldamiths,  to  bo  shut, 
and  prohibited  the  building  of  more  houses  in  London, 
unless  special  leave  (to  bo  w«U  paid  for)  were  first  ohtoioed. 
Bat  tiie  greol  neeeaaltj  «m  to  praenre  money.  The 
Council  of  the  Nor»h  -ivas  directed  to  compound  with 
recu^koats.  Muuopoliea  were  granted  to  companies  in 
defiance  of  the  spirit  of  the  bw.  Hofloetof  the  knight 
hood  which  wm  no  loogw  an  hononr  nuiiahad  1^  a 
ibu,  vhieli  w«a  often  extnaiely  aevora.  Pratonrfona  to 
forest-lands,  which  prescription  had  leu-  rinde  unjust, 
Were  revived.  And,  lastly,  tho  famous  Hhip-money  was 
levied.  Beaides,  Charlee  must  also  be  held  penonally 
nmoaiblo  for  other  tyranny  than  that  which  was  executed 
al  kit  di>Ml  command.    Daring  these  years  Strafford  was 


maturing  his  polioy  «f  "  Diorougli,'*  by  which  EQ<,'liud  was 

t'j  be  m-iila  subject  to  a  standiii;-;  army  ;  and  if  Charle'i  did 
uut  carry  out  this  tchtmo  lu  ijs  iui:;ht  have  been 
pouible,  it  was  not  because  it  was  too  lud,  but  only  becauto 
it  was  too  great  for  himp  Though  ha  had  no  love  for  iu 
iavantor  ho  ahowod  hb  Mpeet  for  Ua  olMolato  policy  by 
making  him  president  of  the  Council  of  the  North,  and 
Konding  hiiii  to  govern  Ireland  with  an  iron  i.temncs^, 
which,  though  it  certainly  added  to  the  prosperity  of  nomo 
parte  of  the  island,  aa  oertoinly  helped  to  uooao  in  othera 
the  feeling  whioh  nmltod  m  tho  honon  of  tho  Irish 
massacre  Ho  allowed  tho  Star  Chamber  to  sentence  a 
clergyman  to  perpetual  imprisounteut,  mutilation,  and 
whipping  Uut  a  libel  against  the  bishope,  and  to  reduce  a 
gentleman  to  poverty  for  merely  sneering  at  the  badge  of 
a  nobleman.  He  sanctioned  the  inquisitortal  Court  of  High 
Commis-Mion.  Ho  supported  Laud's  oppression  of  the 
Puritans,  his  inculoatioa  of  celibacy  among  the  clergy,  of 
anrienltr  eoofaarion,  of  prayers  for  the  dead,  aod  of  tho 
doctrine  of  ptirj-nt'iry,  and  ho  af^Tin-ni  men  like  Monlggu, 
whom  ho  know  to  bo  dc^ous  of  a  reunion  of  the  English 
Church  with  Rome,  confirming  by  all  this  the 
whioh  the  dlsdoium  of  firistol  had  awakoned. 

At  length,  OB  Ui  own  «)lo  andiaritjr,  ho 
Scotland  to  receive  a  liturgy  nnd  a  book  of  canons. 
The  fatal  reeults  of  this  act  belong  to  the  history  of 
Scotland.  Unable  to  noel  tho  Scottish  army  with  a 
sufficient  force,  Chaileo  iViBiBOQed  tho  Sboil  nrliamcnt ; 
but  as  it  refused  to  yobt  rappUei  tiO  It  made  inquiry  into 
the  causos  of  the  imprisonment  of  Eliot  and  his  two  com- 
panions, into  ship-mouey,  and  other  matters  of  that  kind, 
it  waa'  speedily  dissolved.  A  great  conned  of  the  po«a 
would  not  act  alone  ;  and  in  November  1640  he  waa 
compelled  to  summon  tho  Long  rarliamcnt  The  Commons 
were  now  happy  in  a  leader  magui}iceutly  fitted  for  tho 
times,  Uia  fienr  euetgj  waa  repreased,  not  quenched,  bj 
the  ripeneat  of  kli  age ;  kii  ooongo  and  dotoiminatlon  ware 
too  firm  to  bo  shaken  ;  l^ia  rc«p*ct  for  law  and  order  wni 
deep  and  strung ;  but  doeper  still  and  atronger  were  his 
love  of  liberty,  aod  his  resolve  that  nothmg  should  serve 
aa  a  bolwark  agaioat  deapotiinL  With  tho  aMaottiy  of  tha 
tnia  atateamas,  ^ymotraok  Oa  flnt  Vkm  al  tho  aiwwgatt 
pillar  of  the  hateful  Btructuro.  He  exhibited  articlee  of 
impeachmeut  against  tho  carl  of  Strafford.  Tho  imptrach- 
ment  vras  allowed  to  drop  (against  his  wi^h),  but  it  waa 
only  in  favour  of  a  bill  of  attainder.  The  preachers 
preached  and  the  mob  yuUcd  againnt  the  great  ddinquont. 
The  king  went  in  person  to  the  House  of  Ix)rds,  and  tried 
to  boy  him  off  by  promising  never  to  employ  him  again  ; 
aod  then  listonod  to  a  scheme,  hatehed  hy  oeitam  kot^kaadad 

offifrrt!  nn^  some  of  tho  fiericf  of  thfl  r;>nrti<  ra,  to  bring  up 
the  army  of  tho  north  and  overawe  tno  i'arliaaicut.  But 
hit)  entreaty  was  voted  irregular;  tho  plot  was  discovered, 
and  the  earl  was  condamnad  to  death.  Charles's  weakneaa 
waa  now  fatal  to  kimadt  A  fow  montfia  later  the  af^dhl 
ability  of  Straffonl  would  have  been  invalc-Wc  'o  him. 
But  ho  had  no  affection  fur  the  stern,  haughty  "  dark  earl,* 
and,  when  tiie  Lords  refused  hia  knafliatiBg  leqaaal  thai 
they  would  aoigast  to  tho  Commona  aoma  ndlder  poaUi- 
ment,  he  aacriDnd  his  greatest  aamuii  At  tha  aaau  tima^ 
Cljarlos,  who  never  knew  tha  true  jJace  for  firmness, 
yielded  on  another  i»ta\  ^int  by  coniiraiiug  a  bill,  accord- 
ing to  which  the  Parliamant  then  sitting  was  not  to  be 
dissolved  without  its  own  consent  Sef ore  tha  triumphant 
course  of  the  Commons  everything  had  bow  to  give  way. 
The  Triennial  Bill  was  passed,  ohip-money,  the  Star 
Chamber,  the  High  Commiaaion,  the  Council  of  the  North, 
the  Council  of  Wales,  tko  Council  of  Laneaater  and 
CLeilnre,  the  whole  system  of  illegal  exaction  and 
iujuatice,  were  swept  awi^.    The  religious  passion  of  the 
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HouMt  maoifented  it«e1f  in  Ml  tirpeaAimiil  U  hmd^  aad 
a  propoMl  to  abolish  Epi^copMy. 

ChkrlM  once  more  reported  to  the  rr;x:':i<!  policy  wliicli 
htiiMuIlj  employed  in  extramity.  He  Tuutad  £du>burgl^ 
•UendMl  th*  PnsbjtOTiAD  ▼onhip,  and  kndMl  Argyll, 
HahDIob,  aad  tte  otbtr  Fiwb]r««i«a  kwdm  with  nuria 
of  fimv,  wUb  lA  dM  tItM  M  «M  intrigaiBg  wiA  tb* 
earl  of  MontTOoe,  Argyll's  open  enemy.  Tbere  was  a 
GAfk«r  Butpiciou  U  the  time  that  an  attempt,  known  aa 
the  "  I:]cideat,"  had  been  made  by  Hontroao.  with  the 
Uog'a  knowlddga,  to  ■wamimtin  Argyll ;  but  thia  worse 
tonehety  u  by  no  mMna  prorod.  At  this  moment,  whils 
■HoAi  aiindi  v*t«  fall  «(  mibtnmi  and  appiwhanijfln.  • 
WiaK  «f  tbooiaiidt  of  TtotHttato  took  pliwe  in  Tnlaiid 
It  was  kcoTT-n  tV.r.t  CNeale,  the  leader  of  the  lutcherr, 
professed  to  have  the  king's  written  warrant  azid  iliu  ardtiLt 
rapport  of  the  quoen ;  and  many  believed  the  hidooua 
ohuge.  Hiey  would  have  bwn  more  strongly  convinced 
had  HnBj  Men  the  l«tt«r  in  which  hia  majeatj  coldly 
Noiwkad  thar  k*  tnatad  tUa  tronUa  in  Inlaad  woaU 
lialp  to  etna  tba  foOj  at  haw.  OOar  plola  wan  alw 
iHiiirjg  diaruvered,  of  wbiclt  tren  more  uaturaity  ELioril>cd 
•ome  knowl^gft  to  tho  kiofp  Pym'a  Ufe  wu  la  C4>QBC&nt 
danger.  An  attempt  was  oude  to  convey  plague  infection 
to  Um  in  a  letter,  and  a  sentlamau  waa  rtabbad  bj  miatake 
tor  Urn  in  Weatminater  UalL 

Bat  Pym  and  the  Parliament  yielded  not  one  atop.  On 
the  let  December  1841  the  Glrand  Betnonetnae*  was  pr&- 
H'jitHiI  t<j  tiic  king,  who  rooeiTed  the  TOUKuitLCw  wlucli  i-rt^ 
seated  it  in  the  highest  epirite.  He  had  reiuruud  from 
Bootkod  bat  a  few  daya  before,  had  bean  entertained  at  a 
>  buavKt  bj  tha  Lwd  H^fv.  tad  kad  sad*  np  hk 
[taibnrCbB  Furtlanaitt  Ort  lia  «u  m*  to  bo  trfM 
with.  He  had  already  appointed  Colonel  Lnnaford,  a  die- 
reputable  ecapegraoe,  to  the  command  of  tiie  Tower.  He 
now  replaced  the  guard,  which  had  protected  I'arlianjunt 
■ince  the  news  of  the  Army  Plot,  by  a  company  under  the 
earl  of  Dotaet,  who  did  not  paae  his  flnt  day  of  duty 
wttboot  filing  on  tha.  peoflak  Moba  ht  bm  oidai^ 
htguk  to  aaMDbl*  teuid  Waitnnitar  Hall,  maA  m  palHiaii 
against  the  bLshopa  was  presented  to  the  Commons.  The 
bishope  them.selvcs  were  mobbed  on  their  way  to  the  House, 
and  when  they  prote^ttod  against  the  It  Lulity  of  wl^at  should 
be  done  in  their  absence,  were  Rummanly  aHeDoed  by  an 
ioq^aMiluDent  Tho  excitement  in  the  city  grew  ilftiipiqiMlj 
fataoMb  and  CSharlaa  iannad  tha  fiaoe  by  aoceptiBig  •  «om- 
fmaj  of  atnad  adldiaMdTentnnia  as  guard,  ud  allowing 
them  to  quarrel  with  the  nr.nrmrd  cri  wil 

It  waa  on  the  3d  of  January  1G  J2  taiit  lL»  tlr.,!!  i  reach 
waa  made.  Pym  wa*  not  to  bo  gained  over,  fcr  ui.ly  a  few 
dajr*  before  he  had  refused  office.  The  king  now  practically 
declared  war  against  the  Parliament  How  far  ha  acted 
alone  is  diqptod ;  but  dareodoo  ia  very  likely  in 
saying  that  ha  was  goaded  on  by  tbe  qneen,  wb'  bad 
riitRiiif.:!  froni  the  fxjlitical  theory'  in  -wf:!':  '!  .h!ji  liaa  been 
educated  suine  very  lofty  notioos  about  the  rights  of  kin^ 
and  the  duties  of  parliamenta.  On  the  morning  of  the  3d, 
ha  aoBuaanded  Attomey-Qeneral  Herbert  to  impeadt  Lord 
Xb&bolten  (against  whom,  howerer,  tha  ouMir  Mt 
pnaied),  Pym,  Hampden,  Haalerig,  HoUia,  and  Strode  on 
a  Aarge  of  high  treason,  founded  upon  their  parliamentary 
conduct.  The  roomA,  drawers,  and  tmnka  of  the  five 
stembeis  were  illegally  sealed  at  the  king's  command,  and 
tha  kiog'a  ■ergeant-atrarma  was  illegally  aent  to  demand 
their  persona.  Tha  ^VnnirT  bahavad  with  tha  paatast 
dignity.  '  The  eergvaot  waaoflwmaadadi  t»  ahow  Uanopeet 
for  the  House  by  laying  aaide  hia  mace,  and  fonr  membcn, 
of  whom  two  were  privy-counciUoPS,  were  sect  with  a 
tuo^sign  to  the  king  that  the  House  would  pv(3  him  an 
aaswer  u  speedily  aa  the  greataaaa  of  tha  bnaiuees  would 


allow,  and  tbat  the  membws  ahoold  meat  any  lagd  ahaiM 
against  them.    Bat  Charlea  had  determbad  to  eraeh  we 

Parliament  by  force,  and  to  make  it  for  ever  suWrvient 
to  the  Crowa  He  s«tt  orders  to  the  lord  mdiyor  that  the 
guard  aonght  by  tha  Parliament  should  be  employed  to 
dimna  alicanrdi^  and  to  ■■skoot  vlth  bnllala  '  ail  who 
lailatad.  On  Oa  motniBg  of  tba  40,  al  tha  boad  of  bii 
attendants,  his  pensioners,  and  the  Whitehall  guard,  armed 
with  partisans,  eworda,  and  pistols,  to  the  number  of  three 
or  four  hundred  men,  he  antertd  tho  Huii;,ij  of  d  inmons, 
and  demanded  tbe  persons  of  the  five  members,  declaring 
that  treason  hsa  no  privilega  But,  with  the  formal  eoaaeot 
of  th«Hoiu%thsjhadtakaanfnflBifithe  city;  to  the  king's 
demaodi  tba  aob  reply  waa  tbat  ^ven  by  the  speaker, 

brnvcly,  though  trcTr.Mi.Te;ly,  and  c:n  hi."*  kriteji,  tliat  h<»  coulJ 
i^.'cak   Qlily    tLS   he   viui    (■x>::]]n[i]ul'!d    Ijy    liit^   Hoil&e  ,  aud 

Charles  was  obhgjd  ti>  nsuro  with  uiidigiafiod  thrtiaLfi  ufnjn 
his  lips.  The  u)Dse<]aanea  of  this  act  was  the  most  tei«> 
rible  excitement  Soma  Tf**^'  of  tha  OunmimB  mad 
"Prifikga'in  tfiaT»|WiMBtafbiao^ia<y,  jB^haaf 
ion  dia  sbapa  wan  dnt;  tbere  wai  a  nport  that  fba 

CAvalk-rt,  with  tli><  Vuig  thL-ir  ln^a-:!,  '.Mt  ftlxrat  to  fire 
the  city,  and  it  bocame  kuuwu  iiiat  a  svixure  of  the  arms 
of  the  eitiiene  vtsui  <  ontemplstod.  When  tho  king  visited 
tha  city  next  day,  la  the  streets  and  in  the  court-rooo  of 
the  common  oouMtl,  be  waa  met  by  erisa  of  "  Ptiviltia 
of  Farliameot  I "  Tha  panic  still  fiair;  tba 
thronged  with  almoat  frenzied  crowds ;  tba 
vfc-rt:  collected.  Other  crowds  pound  it^  from  the  country, 
one  with  a  petition  signed  by  thousands  for  the  protection 
of  Pym,  another,  from  Bookinghamahiie,  eager  to  Uto  and 
die  with  Hampdm,  to  aerra  the  »»>««««  reepeotfuUy  to 
paCitioB  tha  king.  Tha  TaiyadloBUi  Oativaraani^t  Uw 
enthusiasm,  and  offered  their  aasistance.  And  tbe  House 
of  Oommona,  declaring  itself  no  longer  safe  at  Westminster, 
frdjourned  firr.t  to  Guddhall  ar.d  th.-r.  U:y  Grocers'  iiall.  On 
the  10th  Charles,  eeemg  that  the  true  magnitude  of  hia 
attraipi  bad  been  understood,  and  that  he  waa  mat  with 
hiaowD  vaapoOi^  latiNd  a  dam  to  Hampton  Ooutt  On 
tba  foUowiog  waning  tiw  i«a  wmbara  ntaiiad  to  fbair 

seats  in  trinmph,  amia  snlutos  from  thn  rivfir,  fbaAOMlifiC 
the  crowd,  and  a  p>arade  of  the  IraiQ  hands- 

TLe'  I'fuliatr.Biit  retJmt^d  the  king's  attack  oy  pasRing  a 
bin  assuming  the  command  of  the  uiilitia,  and  appointing 
the  lieotooaata  of  coontiae.  Bnt  tha  king  on  hia  jouiMgr 
from  Doiar,  vbaca  fha  fBaaahad  anbaifcad  with  tha  i 
Jewab,  bad  SMt  irilb  ao  naay  eipuwloiia  of  loyalty 
Jit!  rcfufloil  his  oo&sent  He  reqfie.Bt-od ,  however,  that  all 
n.'qujruxu€iiUi  lUiould  be  drawn  up  m  one  dcK-uniPot,  and 
submitted  to  him.  Accordingly,  in  Jucti  164i^,  ParliameDt 
preaeutad  "  Ihe  Nineteen  jptapontiona."  They  were  such 
aa  would  have  entirely  altarad  tbaioaaltiiition.  Oonitit^ 
ttaoal  ormwakwa  ooold  ao  kafw  amQ  tba  king ;  ifloM 
jaars  of  VDoonalitatfMial  nla  had  mada  ^t  fmpoiBiMa. 
He  had  striven  to  obtain  the  tyranny  ;  he  h&i]  appealed  to 
force  ;  and  tho  Civil  War  had  already  begun  with  tha 
Westminster  tomolta.  On  the  22d  August  1643,  it  waa 
formally  commenced  by  tha  eraetum  of  the  rml standard  ai 
Nottingham.  At  flnt  eoceeee  waa  on  tha  iida  «t  Aa  Uog; 
and  the  Paiiiament  Buffered  eo  eareraly  in\he  weat  that  tfiey 
began  to  (Uscuasterms  of  peace,  whQe  seranU  defections  to  tha 
royalist  party  took  place.  But  Charles  waa  t<  u  highly  olat«d ; 
having  aummoned  a  parliament  of  bis  own  at  Oxford,  ha 
declared  that  Which  met  at  Wostminster  to  be  none;  and 
when  tba  aaria  of  HoUaad^  Bristol,  and  Clare  eaaeaowtobla 
party, ba  Imlod  tfaamirttbaoBMdi  neglect  and  laaifttbal 
after  three  mootba  they  turned  back,  and  no  others  risked 
the  treatment  they  had  received.  But  aa  the  troops  of  tba 
Parliamt  ci,  hi-iame  QccuBttMU'. d  to  the  uae  of  siruLH,  inil  :ta 
offioan  to  tha  taetiea  of  war,  tha  iafarionty  of  tbe  rttyaliBta 
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Umm»  Bfptnut.  In  Uia  bcfimiing  of  1645  tho  Pkrlk- 
■teat  WM  in  a  poeitioD  to  demand,  in  tho  trent;  of 

Ui>irMlt;c,  thit  Proabjttrianiam  shuulJ  bo  establiafaed,  and 
that  u  should  havB  tho  couiiuand  oi  the  army  and  navy 
and  tlie  direction  of  tha  war  with  Ireland. 

In  the  aame  year,  alter  tho  dcciaive  vutory  at  Noaobj, 
ttt  king's  eabtMt»  Mntaining  a  number  of  lett«re  which 
fnmdthat  ha  wm  proausing  toleration  to  the  Catholics 
■nd  teddng  aid  frtnn  aeTeral  foroigu  poMurs,  fell  into  the 
bonda  of  the  Parliament,  and  the  IcHvn  were  pabliithed. 
Soon  after  a  still  more  important  discovery  was  mode, — 
that  of  a  treaty  entered  into,  by  means  of  the  earl  of 
OUmorgan,  with  the  Irish  CathoUca,  whose  aid  vaa  to  be 
bought  at  the  price  of  great  religious  oonceesionai  Ghiilaa 
dasMd  all  koowledga  of  tba  ^air,  and  QLimorgan  wqa 
impruoaad  for  a  riiort  time ;  bat  subsequent  evidence  gives 
etroug  reason  for  believing  that  he  waa  deeply  implictited 
in  tite  matter.  Owing  to  the  anti-popish  bigutry  which 
they  offended,  and  tbe  insincerity  which  they  niEinifested, 
these  diadosuraa  wen  astnmalj  daauupug  to  tha  kiog> 

Is  iUy  lit  tlM  next  year  dharlea  badiled  to  tbe  fleola  at 
Newark;  and  in  January  1647  he  was  delivered  by  them 
into  the  hands  of  tho  English  Purliameut,  whu  placed  him 
in  lluliiil  y  III  ,i!3,  six  miles  from  Northampton  Terma 
similar  to  Uicmo  offered  at  Uxbridge  were  again  tendered 
at  NeWMde;  bat  Charles,  being  sincerely  attaclied  tc 
]foiaeopaef ,  wm  moat  anwiUI«g  to  jieid  eooeenuog  cborch 
•nkfa%  atra,  boldiog  htmaelf  neesseary  to  any  eeCOment, 
believed  that  he  h  id  only  to  insist  upon  more  favourable 
offers.  In  June  iLa  orLuy  took  poascimion  of  his  person, 
and  finally  brought  hitu  lo  hu*  j  liiico  at  Hampton  Court 
He  waa  treated  with  respect  and  kindosH ;  Cromwell  and 
Ireton  sought  to  bring  about  a  secure  peace ;  and  the  latter, 
on  behalf  oL  tha  Agitators  or  A^jataton^  who  fomed  tho 
pArllonMbt  of  tin  amy,  drew  up  moot  fmmmbla  tonu. 
But  unable  to  seo  tlin*  iha  army  waa  now  Bupreme,  and 
boping,  coutfiiry  to  kit  whole  ezpcrienoe^  to  olkoin  sotne- 
thing  more  from  tho  Parliament  or  tbe  Scoto,  with  whom  he 
waa  treating,  Charles  haughtily  broke  with  the  officers,  and 
•Mnfntty  refused  their  offers.  To  many  it  was  now 
a|ipuont  tbal  it  waa  Tain  to  bopo  for  n  aattloBiont  by 
Mnana  of  eonptonise. 

From  this  moment  tho  ascendency  was  taken  hj  a  parly 
of  enthusiasts,  who  held  that  a  crown  should  not  excuse  tbe 
crime  of  treseoQ  against  the  country,  and  stomly  called  tm 
joatioe  oa  tha  sraod  delinqaenL  Fearing  aasaaainatioa, 
Oharlee  fled  to  tito  Isle  of  wi^t,  wban,  however,  ho  was 
fl^lnied.  Bat  trusting  in  the  Scots,  who  now  prepared  to 
protect  htm  by  force,  he  still  rejected  tbe  offere  of  tlio 
PLir'iHrtii  nt;  which  Were  again  teinkred  to  him  at  Cansbrook 
and  at  Newport.  At  length  the  army  impatiently  scisod 
him  once  more,  removed  Mm  to  Hurst  Castle,  and  thence 
to  Wiadaor  and  Bt  Jameaf^  pntgad  tho  Plarliamant  by 
otdndhtf  aoBo  hmdnd  and  forty  neubon,  and  naolved 
to  bring  him  totri&I.  On  the  l.st  uf  January  1649,  though 
the  Poors  adjourned  refusing  to  consider  the  qneation,  the 
Coa;tni;iJS  voted  the  appointmt'iit  of  a  Hi^h  Court  of 
Justice  "  to  the  end  no  chief  officer  or  magistrate  might 
pmome  for  the  future  to  oontrive  the  enslaving  and 
ooitmetion  vi  tho  nation  with  impnniij."  One  handred 
■ad  thirty-two  oomtniaoionon  were  eleetod,  of  whom  abotit 
half  took  part  in  the  trial  Bmdshaw  wx^  elected  Lord 
President,  and  Cook  solicitor  against  the  king.  On  the 
20th,  the.  22d,  and  the  23d,  Charles  was  brought  before 
this  ootut ;  but  with  a  calm  and  adpirable  dignity,  due  to 
•  ibcere  belief  in  his  own  pvetenaion,  he  proudly  refused 
to  aflknowtedgo  the  court,  declaring  that  obedience  to 
Ungs  is  commanded  by  Scripture,  that  by  the  law  the  king 
can  do  no  wrong,  that  tho  Conunona  h::vc  no  authority  of 
thMMoUea  to  erect  a  court  of  judicature,  and  that  they  bad 


not  received  such  authority  fmn  tho  peopH  whoM  wwor  to 
confer  it  he,  besides,  declined  to  admit.    On  tbe  MA  tho 

court  went  through  the  form  of  luiliining  to  evidenco  that 
he  hod  appeared  lu  aruu>  egLiiusl  tho  Parhnmont,  ^hich  v/as 
declared  to  represent  the  tiution.  On  the  27th  Brudnkaw 
protuHiaced  aoutence  of  death  against  Charles  Stu^irt,  a-i  a 
tyrant,  a  murderer,  and  a  traitor  to  his  countty ;  snd  «»  the 
afternoon  of  tbe  SOth  of  January  U49,Chatlaa  waa  beheaded 
in  front  of  the  Banqueting  House  at  'WhitehaD.  Bia  hod^ 
was  conveyed  to  Windsor,  and  on  the  8tli  of  February  waa 
buried  in  St  Gecrge's  Chapel  without  any  service. 

In  person  and  in  demeanour  Charles  presented  a  mo^it 
I  ilToanblo  coottaot  to  liia  unguaif,  babbling  father.  A 
I  aoaowhat  painfnl  atanaor  woo  hia  only  pbyaicol  defect. 
^  His  manner,  also,  was  grave  and  reeerved ;  hu  scrapnhioo 
I  observance  of  the  ordiiuuicee  of  religion  was  occompaated 
by  strict  decorum  of  conduct ;  and  ho  powcssed  consider- 
;  abb  taste  for  literature  and  art    Yet  of  almost  oil  the 
essential  kingly  qwUtiao  ho  was  utterly  destitute.  Ho 
had,  indeed,  a  otewig  iomo  of  pononal  and  wyal  dignity, 
hot  &ia  Twy  tooling  waa  frtal  to  hint  It  nndaiod  intolet* 
able  the  lea^t  limitation  of  tbe  prerogative  which  he  be- 
lieved to  be  hia  divinely-appointed  birthright ;  and  thus  il 
placed  him  in  obstinate  oppoeition  to  tho  strongest  ten- 
dency of  his  time, — that  tendency  which  had  alreedy  re- 
sulted in  the  Beformatioo,  and  which  now  manifested  itself 
in  the  dofohniiiMot  of  Jhuitankm  and  tho  growth  of  tho 
English  oooitftntion.  Kor  did  he  pooataa  tiio  qnatttfoo 
vkhich  might  have  given  him  n  r};?.r.,-r>  of  sufccss  in  the 
contest.    AlTectionate  toward  hut  iiiiiiuala  iiicnds  to  a 
degree  of  weakness  which  often  arouses  contempt,  he  had 
DO  magnanimity  for  an  enemy,  nor  even  fidelity  to  • 
servant,  however  great,  who  did  not  awaken  hia  fondnoia 
In  political  sagacity  ho  waa  nttaity  wanting ;  and  so  com* 
pletely  did  he  identify  politfctliUn  with  duplicity  that,  ia 
public  matters,  he  could  amt  ho  IriuUd,  and  oonfooniM 

with  him  was  impossible. 

About  the  time  of  t;h»rles'i  df«th  wTCTml  workfl  sppeaied  cnrpori- 
loB  to  be  by  his  hand.  Of  tli«a»  the  chief  is  the  Mittm  BatUik$t 
Tm  PoHrailur*  ^  Ki»  Saend  Maj€tt^  Ai  M»  tciiivAt  ami  mfftrinfi. 
After  the  Bsstoiatian  Mshop  Osndoi  dealsnd  himself  iU  antbor, 
and  Mi  elsln  vaa  net  dtspatsd  either  by  Clsrandon  or  by  Oiarlse 
II.,  who,  on  tha  oontnuy,  gsra  him  scelensatScal  ^irefrntitints.  Tbe 
cou  trovaiay  as  to  its  authormhip  haslaft  Uttlii  doubt  that  it  is  a  forgaty. 
A  eolleotioD  of  the  works  «aa  pabliahed  at  the  Bagoe  ia  IMl,  osdir 
the  tttia  of  Miquim  Saerm  CaroHmmt  Th«  WW  Is  ^  ttaf  ONO* 
Jf(M»»reA  amd  gtoHmit  Jfartyr,  JT^ny  CkarUi  I. 

T)ie  chlcr  cciiittmponiry  authoritiss  for  the  hi»tnry  ri{  Oiii  rt-ign 
ar«  : — Rt:«hwortU.  a  barrister,  and  a  mmberof  \hfs  Lore  rarUaneut, 
who  (fivcf.  n.r.  n;  oont  of  tha  procrcdinga  of  tho  Paiiiiinitnt  from 
ISIS  to  1640,  and  alto  relates  the  trial  of  Straftold  ;  W hitaioi. k«,  a 
modarate  PsrUamontarian,  whcae  UemorialitjXv^  frosa  tha  tectr^ 
•ion  of  Chsrlet  to  iko  Baatoraiioo ;  Hir  Balph  Varoey  snd  t  :r 
SynoDda  D'Ewaa,  maw  bare  efths  LonoFuMaasnt;  and  lliy,  smtber 
of  tha  Hniorf  qfth*  Lonf  AwKssmwI.  neJfeft/wfmoetf  CliBwiiMi 
StaU  Pajfn :  tha  raoently  pabUahad  CaJtndart  ^  StaU  Pop*r$ ; 
Carta's  Eittor^,  Iriik  Mataatr*  mt  in  m  eitar  light,  and  Li/$  ^ 
Omemd;  Land's  ZK«ry .-  C\mr>iioti't  Jl-^on/ 0/ Ortat  SeMIUm, 
tha  work  of  s  royallit  p&rtiaaii,  vfaow  j^nat  uiircti  did  not  ioeluds 
liolitieal  insight;  SPd  Tht  LtUtrt  ami  Spftthtt  c/  Oliifr  Cr'r^.iv  rH, 
hf  Thomas  Carlyk,  also  contain  on^inal  iufctrmtic:]  it 
daaarvas,  this  period  baa  bean  moT*  frr<ju«ntl}'  trtntrd  I  v  n  c  S  Tii 
historians  thsa  any  other  In  EngUnh  Imtor;.  In  182£  r^i  prajril 
Brodie's  careful  Hulorf  of  tin  m-Ui-ih  F.v\p\Tt  Jrvm  Iht  AKitmirm 
of  Cl.X'iti  L  tc  tfi4  JUMoraticm  ;  in  ]S2t-28  GmlwLu's  repub- 
lican Hxntofy  of  tk*  Ccmmmtetallk ;  ia  laaao  Pliraab's 
Comiruntarim0»tAiSnf»t/ChttrU$L  SaaslsoHsUaai^OlseiMi* 
tionai  Hiderf  ;  Fairstor'a  Ar  JeKm  MUtt,  Tin  Ortmi  Mmmulrmm, 
Tkt  Impmikmml  ^AtKm  Mmirikn,  mA  BHimuH  ^  Ot  Cam. 
sMMMsM,-  8.  B.  Osfdiaet^  iVAist  Oloriie  oatftta  BftmM  Mof 
rioft ;  Banford's  JHuttratiotu  nf  tki  OrttU  JtthtlUoit ;  Brnton's 
EUtery  of  tcoUand.  Kspcoiany  as  seeennt  of  th  snajogy  of  this 
portion  of  EngUah  hiatory  with  the  French  Bavolnticii.  itliaa  baa 
carefUly  itnaWd  by  aavarsl  Franeh  historisna,  sinori(;  the 
moat  imperUuit  ia  Guljtot,  «ho  haa  pnbtiidicd  ^Eutoiit  la  Xt- 
voiuMon  t  AngUUrrt,  and  a  Bufoire  iOlivrr  Cromtnll.  1 '  l-"-''  J«» 
beeDtrastsdiaOemaabxtliahtinann.  8eeBjiouan.  (T.lLW.i 
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CHAELKS  n.  (1C30-1685),  king  oi  England,  bom  in 
1630,  tboagh  the  aecond  eon  of  Charles  L,  was  Prince  of 
Wal«  from  bit  birth.  In  the  ofriter  and  nun*  important 
auapaigna  at  tiie  Clvfl  V«r  he  mM  ft  aonimleoaumuid  tn 

Iho  west,  but  he  was  too  yoting  to  ta\e  any  real  part  in  the 
confliot  After  the  battle  of  Naseby  ho  [msjwd  by  way  of 
Bcilly  and  Jersey  to  join  hia  mother  at  St  Oermaia  Till 
1649  he  spent  his  time  eitbc^r  at  Paris  or  al  the  Hague,  with- 
mI  interfering  in  public  afCaira,  except  wh'-n  he  attempted  to 
MVtbk  frthai'*  lu«  I7  f onraidiog  a«i0i4«art9U(n«l«  to 
til*  PuttnaaBt  to  b«  IBM  op  with  mj  tanu  ^hidi  they 

vroalrl  zcm-pt  aa  the  jnice  of  his  safety.  On  the  execution 
of  Charles  L,  iHi  immediately  assumed  tbe  title  of  king. 
The  Sootch  Oovemment  offered  to  place  him  OD  the  throne 
by  force,  uad  aeot  a  depnkation  to  tlie  Hague.  For  •  time 
Glailil  ffOtncted  the  negociations,  meanwhtla  Vfgiog 
Mootrow  to  make  him  independent  of  the  Preabytaruu. 
But  when  the  rising  was  mished,  end  Montroee  htmaelf 
executed,  he  accepts  1  u./ir  invitati:  r:.  In  June  ICSO  ho 
landed  in  Scotlaed ;  and  be  was  crowned  at  Bcone  on  the 
lit  January  1651.  Bat  as  he  had  been  ob^psi  lo  aign  tlie 
Omffwun^  and  Mofom  to  tb»  uutan  Biiiiiit»  of  the 
Ooffonoiitan^  ho  mnmi  begui  to  feel  die  prteo  of  their  aaitat- 
ance  intolombly  he£VT.  Thn  Errnt  f  fTgrts  which,  during 
the  whole  tiiii^  be  was  treating  witii  ilto  Prenbyterians,  he 
had  been  making  to  bring  together  a  Bufiiclent  force  of 
HigUaodera  proved  nnsuoce^ful ;  and,  ou  the  defeat  of 
Lealie  at  Donber,  he  was  glad  to  march  south,  with  the 
]u»e  of  aroDMag  the  Iqnl^  of  the  En^h.  The  appeal 
Craed;  oad  die  wyt&lt  Iotobo  were  again  routed  by 
Cromwell  at  Worcester  (1651).  Thants  to  hia  own  groat 
coolness  and  address,  and  the  fidelity  of  thoee  in  whom  he 
confided,  Charles  contrived  tu  reach  Fianoa  Here  he 
tam«ioea  tifl  1654,  wheiL  having  feooivid  a  (osoioo  from 
ttoFkeocbking^  he  retired  to  OologiUL  Theneohoniaoired 
to  Bragea,  where  he  principally  redded  till  fhe  death  of 
CromwelL  For  the  most  part,  notwithstanding  the  Email- 
iHtf.s  of  big  means  and  the  wretchedness  of  his  circumstance-s, 
he  passed  his  time  in  careless  dissipation,  sorronnded 
hy  a  little  court  in  which  the  few  old  oevaliera,  like 
Glaniidoi^  wbA  maintained  the  duaified  mannon  vhieh 
liad  adonad  fho  eourk  of  diaitee  L,  were  kat  b  a  orowd 
of  gay  3  oang  libortinea  and  sprightly  women  of  disreputable 
cbaructer.  His  applications  for  assistaace  to  France  and 
Borne  were  all  unheeded  ;  and  he  was  equally  unsacoe$Mful 
in  his  attempta  to  oontnct  an  advanti^eona  nwrriace.  At 
iMgth,  through  the  eoBtrivaaee  of  Oeneial  Uonk,  bat  atill 
sum  through  the  open  and  enthnaiastio  wish  <^  a  largo 
pottiao  of  the  people,  he  was  recalled  to  England ;  his 
eoaciliatoiy declaration  fri  m  Brcdii  was  wcU  received;  and 
ho  entered  London  amid  sincere  public  rejoicings  on  his 
thirtieth  birthdaj,  Muj  29,  1660. 

Charles's  comw  waa  at  Sat  attended  bf  tw  difficnltf* 
The  loyalty  of  tike  Oonrentfon  anattohed  hf  ICoak  iroa 
■uflScient  fcr  th'\  fimo.  It  syrrij nthured  tn  the  one  de«ire 
for  venj^ancu  m  which  he  Wiuj  earnest ;  it  was  resolved  on 
the  punishment  of  the  rcgicidc«.  Thirteen  were  executed, 
■ome  in  direct  opposition  to  the  apparent  intention  of  the 
king's  deckration  of  oblivion  ;  the  bodies  of  Cromwell  and 
Iiatoa  wanhoDg  in  ohatna ;  and  even  the  coffin  which  con- 
tidoed  Oe  aabea  of  BbJto  vae  east  out  of  Weatminster 
Alb;;,-,  .nnd  thrown  into  a  common  churchyard.  And, 
fineJiy,  though  some  of  the  measures  of  the  OoaveoUoa 
prove  that  it  had  not  lost  all  the  spirit  of  the  Long  Farlia. 
vent  whkh  fMoedod  it»  it  ahowef  ite  enthnaiastio  loyalty 
fa  aoHHiner  veijr  agteeaUa  to  Chnlea,  vix.,  by  granting  him 
the  dkngorous  giftof  £1,200,000  a  year  for  life.  Bn*.  if  il  o 
Convention  was  snfficiently  loyal,  the  royaliam  of  the  fiinsi 
regular  Parliament  of  the  reign  waa  extravagant  It  insisted 
on  the  prerogative  of  the  aovcretgn,  and  abaaod  itself  befoie 


him.  At  his  expreaa  recueet  it  repealed  the  Triennial  Act ; 
and  it  allowed  him  to  declare  that  he  would  not  b«  fiwced 
by  that  A«t  toanoiBun  frequent  pariiamenta, if  bo  belioved 
that  tha^  voold  bo  diaadTanta^eona  to  the  Oriwb.  It 

fchowed  much  relnctance  to  confirm  the  Act  of  Indemnity. 
It  assisted  him  to  complete  hLs  revenge  by  the  sacrifice  of 
Vane  and  Lambert,  whom  ho  hnd  pKniged  his  word  to  spare. 
But  its  royalism  was  equalled  by  tl«  attachment  to  tho 
Choreh  of  Bn^^d  ;  and  thna  commenced  its  opposition  to 
the  eofonign  it  prafaaud  to  woiahtDk  Chadaa  deeirod  to 
tolanto  the  CauoBei^  and  aooordinglj  lamed  a  General 
Declaration  of  Indulgencew  Its  illegality,  however,  raised 
&o  much  oi>]io«<ition,  even  among  the  Prot«i*tant  dissenters 
whom  it  beucCted,  that  he  prudently  recalled  11,  and  even 
published  a  j>rocbuaation  haniahing  all  Boman  Catholie 
priesta. 

It  mu^  indeed,  the  Protestant  temper  of  the  nation  which 
waa  the  most  powerful  influence  against  which  Charlea'a 
lH>licy  had  to  contend.  Fortunately  for  himself  he  vim 
&ble  to  eatimata  its  strength.  Uunself  a  Komac  Catholic, 
he  made  several  attcmpta  to  gMA  toleration  to  bis  oo- 
religioniata  ;  but  he  alwayt  gaTa  waj  wlien  the  anti-popidi 
passion  aetapd  the  people.  Twioe  he  yielded  to  a  degree 
which  more  than  any  other  of  his  jcta  di3|ilay«  the  utter 
selfishness  of  hia  character.  In  order  to  blind  tho  pco|)lo, 
and  pfe{>aro  the  way  for  the  trial  of  Shaftesbury,  he 
Bocriboed  the  Catholic  Archbuihop  FluDkett,  the  accusation 
against  wham  was  supported  only  by  the  most  worthtaaa 
witnesaea.  But  the  baioat  oomptianoa  of  which  he  urea 
guilty  waa  ta  the  eaeo  of  the  pretended  Popish  plot.  Ho 
did  nothing  to  allay  the  popular  fn  nzy  ;  ho  allowed  Onteo 
to  be  handsomely  pensioned,  and  located  at  Wbitebsll ;  the 
only  ca£.c  in  which  he  is  reported  to  have  interfered  was 
thtt  of  hia  wife,  who  waa  not»  indeed,  eariou^j  threataiied  j 
and  be  oabnly  aigned  tho  daaUt^tanaBle  of  aen  whom  be 
must  have  wiganird  as  martyrs. 

It  tt  remarkable  that  the  matter  in  regard  to  v.hich 
Charles  most  firmly  withstood  oppo  i  ll  :i  ras  one  in  which 
bo  waa  not  per»oaally  concerned — tho  exclusion  of  his 
bro^ai;  tfee  duke  of  York,  from  the  suocossioa  This  is 
the  more  rauarkaUe  aa  there  ia  good  teaBon  to  beliofe  that 
hia  action  waa  mneh  etronger  nrtha  dnke  of  Voomoath, 
his  own  son  by  I.ury  Walters,  lie  treated  him  like  a 
legitimate  prince,  fnici  jirnnitted  him  to  wear  the  royal 
arms  without  the-  bar  fiini.-itcr,  and  to  make  jirogressea 
through  the  iungdom,  on  which  he  was  received  as  if  he 
bad  been  heir  to  tho  thron&  Towards  the  end  of  his  life 
(in  1662),  howavei^  bo  ma  ao  aeriooaly  dii{deased  with  one 
of  these  progressee  aa  to  banish  the  duke  to  HjoHand ;  po»- 
hilily  the  licence  which  Monmouth  n-tHumed  was  only  per- 
mitted by  the  kiog  ;  and  we  may,  p^srhapa,  give  him  credit 
for  having  all  along  unselfishly  desired  thai  hia  bvothor 
and  a  Catholic  king  ehoold  meceed  him. 

OonoemtDg  the  dmrader  of  CharleB  biatariana  am  fai 
generel  agreement  His  selfishnes'i,  which  v.aa  of  the 
sensual,  indolent,  good-hnmoured  type,  waa  such  that  ho 
was  incapable  of  understanding  motives  different  from  hts 
own.  His  chief  avn  was  to  support,  without  trouble  or 
censure,  his  own  gigr  and  diaeipatod  life,  and  hie  traop  of 
mislnaaea.  lUa  waa  oo  ea^  matter ;  his  miatreBiea  vera 
numerom,  and  he  was  fond  of  indulging  them  to  die  nluoel 
of  his  j)ower.  One  waa  raised  to  the  rank  of  duchesi  of 
Portsmouth,  another  to  that  of  duchess  of  Cleveland  ;  six 
of  the  &OU3  they  brought  him  were  created  dnhse;*  and 
means  were  supplied  to  maintain  their  k>ft7  dignity.  Ihey 
occupied  a  recognized  position  at  ooort ;  vaA  &  qnoan  waa 
obliged  to  humiliate  herself,  and  to  treat  tham  vidiool 

'  Tb*  dnka  of  Monmouth  (i>j  lacy  WsMaa\  St  Albaaa  ftif  VUH 
Owynn),  Rlclunood  (by  Loalio  da  Q««rouaiOa]kaaafllavdaad,Qialllib 
sod  If oAiuiabsriaad  (by  Bartian  Vmu^ 
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tccrv.,  AtiA  cvnn  with  faraniarity  Tn  short,  tho  court  of 
Charlc  .  wa^  tUo  u:u^t,  Bcaii<laiou9  which  Eiigtand  haa  aeon. 
Vet,  bcin^  atfkble  and  witty,  and  free  from  all  vindictive- 
Be^,  Charlca  enjoyed  a  guou  dcul  of  popularity,  if  uothing 
of  nspcct. 

In  ClurlwaiaRiad  C»thariiia^  fAum  of  Portu^rl 
wfco  bronght  him  hall  •  BuQion  of  moatf,  Bombay,  and 

til-  f  tresa  of  Tangicrs.  He  died,  probably  of  apoplexy, 
iiiicut  legitimate  iMue— for  thcro  is  no  evidence  to  aujK 
port  the  popular  belief  in  the  legitimacy  of  Monmouth — 
on  the  6tii  February  1685,  after  reoeiTing  extreme  unction 
from  a  Roman  Catholic  prieat  named  Huddleaton& 

IkMnj|[iha«|  vkole  rain,  uA  — r*^*"r  by  his  aecret 
oa^'utioni  vitt  Louia  XlW.  «f  Fhnm,  whose  pensioner 
b«  wa^  not  ashamed  to  be,  Char!e>?  eierti:d  a  powerful  and 
harmful  mflaeaoe  on  English  politics ;  but  hi*  political 
action  is  awMaff  «(  Urtofj,  tod  h  tnttad  dNBiim 

See  the  Diariu  of  P«prt  and  Erclyn ;  Th«  Mtmeirtt  dt  Oramtmt  ; 
the  Baglish  hbtorie*  of  Bamat,  HaUao,  and  U&c&aUj  ;  Kauatt't 
Mgiikrs  sad  Calmiar ^ klaU  Jfrn/m tf  ik* Mtik^Okmk» 
S,«iltidhjr1fsi7Awnttwettetawa(lttM«). 

CHAULES  I,,  tbu  DJJ  i'8?3-877),  kin,>  of  France  and 
6IBperor  oi  tliu  lliitoi^i:!^,  woj  &ou  oi  Louui  la  Dcbonnaire, 
by  his  second  wife  Judith.  To  furnish  him  with  a  king- 
dom, his  father  depriTed  his  eldor  brothon  of  aome  of  the 
territory  he  had  prerioualy  aaaagnad  to  them,  and  war  ensued, 
•t  th»  fod  «f  wkkbt  Wm  Wuiy  faUoree  and  socoesaee, 
Ohulef  WM  Ml  Ifi  poiMMloa  of  a  great  kingdom  in  the 
W'-dt  r)f  tLi3  empire.  On  the  death  of  his  father  in  840, 
Charlus  nought  to  auccotid  aa  emperor,  and  allied  himself 
with  his  brother,  Louis  the  German.  In  841,  in  a  battle 
at  FoQtenai,  remarkable  for  the  nnmber  of  the  akin  and 
the  herceueu  with  which  U  waa  oonteated,  Chaiiea's  riral 
•ad  eldsat  bfothar  LoUiaire  waa  dtfettad ;  bat  such  had 
been  the  lorn  araii  of  the  victor  that  it  waa  impossible  to 
follow  up  tho  Tictory.  The  alliante  between  Louis  and 
Charles  waa  renewed,  the  former  taking  his  oath  in  words 
which  form  one  of  tha  earliest  specimens  of  the  Romance 
laagiiag* ;  tod  in  843  the  tnwtar  oi  Verdaa  coofiraed  to 
C^Im  th*  poiMaaioa  of  hit  fangdmn,  whidi  aonpriMd 
FllBM  to  the  west  of  the  Meusa,  SiAm^  and  Bhom,  and 
Spain  from  the  llbro  to  the  Pyrenees.  Ae  weakneaa  of 
Charles's  government  was,  however,  extreme.  The  Normans, 
sailing  up  the  riven  in  small  eompoaiea  of  a  few  hundreds, 
pillaged  the  country  almoet  without  resistance  ;  at  length 
jn  858  the  people  in  despair,  calling  in  the  aid  of  hia  hrathar 
Louis,  drora  the  fciitg  from  tu  couotiy  for  ft  tiiBOb 
Charlso  waa  antinl/  vndor  the  oontiol  of  the  bishops,  and 
kis  SQbmiasIon  did  not  go  without  reward ;  in  67S  ho  woj 
crowned  ompcn  r  ly  '.ho  Popa  But  Louis  attacked  him 
with  great  aocccsa  ;  and  his  power  waa  far  from  stable  when, 
hoving  been  summoned  into  Italy  by  the  Pope  against  the 
Baiaoeoa,  he  died  in  877  Mor  Mont  Cenia,  Tha  lost  and 
perhapa  most  impoxtant  Ml  of  hi*  niga  wm  tto  dMiM  of 
ChkMi,  hgr  mhiA  tho  t«aM  «l  dio  oouttM  wm  mode 
hondituy. 

CHARLES  IT,,  tho  Fat  (833-888),  king  of  Franco  and 
emperor  of  the  Romans,  was  the  third  son  of  Louis  the 
German.  Swabia  he  inherited  from  his  father ;  the  death 
of  hit  brother  Cariomaa  of  Btfui*  node  him  hUig  of  Itolj 
in  S80;  b  881  ho  wm  orownod  ODpONT }  HW  dOHB  Of 
MHlAor  bnthar,  Louia  of  Saxony,  gave  him  poasessloo  of 
■tl  Qtmaaf  in  883 ;  and  that  of  Carloman  the  French 
king  in  885  left  him  tf:r,  kingdom  of  FianoOw  Thus,  by 
DO  effort  of  his  own,  ho  became  sovereign  of  all  the 
dominions  of  Charlemagne.  But  ha  waa  soon  found  to 
be  utterly  incapable  of  ruling.  He  was,  ia  feet,  given  up 
to  pleasure,  especially  to  the  ploaanrea  of  the  table.  Wheo 
the  Northmeo  besieged  Paris,  he  made  not  the  least 
attempt  to  npulae  them  bj  means  of  the  vast  anqjr  which 


he  led  against  them,  but  bought  thorn  off  with  disgraceful 
presents.  He  waa,  therefore,  justly  rejected  by  the  people  ; 
in  887  he  was  deposed  at  Tribur;  and  ho  dild  in  tha 
cloister  during  the  following  year. 

CHARLES  ni,  the  Simple  (879^939)^  Uag  «f  FkaoM^ 
^vaa  a  poethumons  son  of  Louis  the  Btutneter.  On  tha 
iLpoaition  of  Chsrles  the  Fat  in  887,  he  was  exduded 
from  the  throne  by  hia  youth  ;  but  during  tho  rcigu  of 
£udes,  who  had  succeeded  Charles,  be  obtaiued  the  alliance 
of  the  emperor,  and  forced  the  former  to  code  Neustria. 
In  898,  bj  tiv«  death  of  hia  rival  ho  obtained  poessasioa  of 
the  whole Uiigidea.  Hia  moat  important  act  ww  tht  trwtf 
which  he  made  with  the  Monnaaa  in  811.  Vhaif  wen 
baptised ;  the  territory  which  wm  afterwards  known  w 
the  duchy  of  Nor:iiij!jJy  was  ceded  to  them  ;  and  their 
chief,  lioUo,  mamed  the  aister  of  the  king,  and  was 
created  dukei  In  933  the  barons,  jealous  of  the  growth  of 
tho  royal  aothoh^,  nbeUed  and  elected  Boberti  brother 
of  the  late  king,  in  pbM  of  OiarUi.  Bebart  wm  fciOad  in 
tho  bottle  of  SoisBooa  by  Charioa'a  own  hand,  but  the 
Tietory  remained  with  hia  patty,  who  deeted  Booul,  duke 
of  Burgundy,  king.  In  his  extremity  Charlce  trusted  him- 
self to  Herbert,  count  of  Vermandoia,  who  deceived  him, 
and  threw  him  into  confinement  lUle&sed  by  hia  oU 
enemy,  Baool,  he  died  at  Feronne  in  939. 

CHABLXB  IT.,  the  Ihir  (1994>13381,  king  of  France  ' 
and  Kavano^  was  the  third  aon  of  Philip  the  Fair.  Ia 
1S33  he  succeeded  his  brother  Philip  V.  on  the  throne 
uf  Fiiuice  and  Navarre.  The  dlief  aim  '  f  domoatio 
policy  was  to  free  the  country  from  the  Lomb&ids  and 
from  the  exactions  of  the  barons  and  the  judges  ;  and  ho 
did  aomething  to  improve  the  condition  of  tite  Jewa  He 
assisted  his  sister  Is^Ua  in  her  eontaot  with  her  husfaoad, 
Edward  IL  of  England.  In  1325,  being  supported  by 
the  Pope,  Charies  sought  the  imperial  crown,  but  without 
the  least  success. 

CHARLES  V.  (1337-1380),  king  of  France,  born  b 
1337,  waa  the  son  of  John  II.  Hia  phyrical  weakness, 
pndndiM  bim  from  tho  nanal  ambHiona  of  hie  rank,  led 
Ub  to  owtlvato  tiM  tuta  lor  Htetatore  and  the  political 
ability  which  gained  for  hira  the  title  of  "  the  Wise." 
From  the  age  of  nineteen  to  that  of  twenty-three,  during  the 
exile  of  his  father,  a  period  of  great  disturbance  and 
diffieoJty,  he  ruled  aa  lieutenant  of  the  kingdom.  The  hrst 
Statea-Oeneral  which  he  summoned,  led  by  Stephen  Msrcel, 
praaidont  of  tha  tioia'dtati,  and  Befaort  lo  Ooq,  pneident  of 
the  elotgr,  raftHed  to  tafaa  IoiIm  or  inMidiei,  and 
demanded,  first,  the  trial  befoie  judges  nominated  by 
thcmaelvea  of  the  miniaters  of  justice  and  of  fipanee,  whont 
they  accused  of <corrupt:Lit.  ;  hCLuridij,  tho  o.nnl :'.L'=hmuit  of 
a  council  chosen  from  the  three  chambers  tu  be  consulted 
in  all  cases  by  the  dauphin ;  and  katly,  the  release  of  the 
king-  of  Navarre^  Kest  jear  (15S7)  they  were  oquUf 
determined;  theyforeed diedaapUntogtvahiaasMBttoatt 
ordinance  which  greatly  extended  the  authority  of  the  States, 
and  the  comiiii:<jion  appointed  to  carry  it  out  ruled  for 
Eomo  time  with  dictatorial  power.  The  authority  of  ilarccl 
also  wm  such  that  he  was  bold  enough  to  enter  the  p&laca 
of  the  dauphin,  Mid  day  two  of  his  chief  ofBcers,— the 
maishali  of  Gbaapagna  and  Nonnaady.  At  the  same 
tiiDo  aaodnr  enemy,  Charlea,  tho  Msg  of  Ksrarrs^  wm 
enjoying  unbounded  popularity  among  the  peoide  of  ^aris, 
and  maiDtaining  their  cause.  France,  iadsed,  seemed  ripo 
for  revolution,  for  its  condition  was  wretched  in  thii 
extreme.  The  hcartlcaa  ravages  of  the  English,  of  the  froa 
companies,  and  of  the  French  ooblea  themsdvgs  had  laid 
wMta  the  oooaiiy,  and  maddened  tbopeaaaiitiy  till,  ander 
Oo  tfaaa  of  Xa  JaeqjttrU,  they  bnfil  ttto  Udoow  i«v«ll% 
in  which  they  committed  the  moet  brutal  outrages  agaiiMi 
the  hated  uobtlitv.    But  after  a  few  months,  bjr  the  aiaaa» 
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•iafttioo  of  Marcel,  and  the  auppcrl  of  the,  aohlei^  tuid  oi  iho 

Eroviiicid  Sutea,  Charlea  regained  the  Rupremacy.  When 
e  again  appealed  to  the  Statea  Qaneral,  in  order  to  obtaia 
the  rejection  of  the  niwNii  treaty  of  London,  which  John 
had  eigned  in  hia  eagenieas  t2  procure  hit  own  rekaae,  he 
alao  received  from  them  troope  and  money  to  carry  on  the 
war  in  Pic&rdy.  Bat  he  nover  agiun  convoked  them,  ex- 
cept on  one  oocaaii»i  (in  1360),  when  they  are  aaid  to  have 
{nored  aztremely  aabmiaaive.  Erer  alter  he  had  recourae 
to  aaaembliMOl  notaUaa,  or  to  the  jworincial  &Mm,  which 
nenr  Twiwad  to  oAr  Mm  mriom  oppMibion. 

From  1360  to  1364  John,  rnnBomnd  by  the  treaty  of 
Bretigny,  ruled  in  peraon ;  bnt  ui  the  latter  year,  to  aave 
hie  honour,  be  rt  tuniad  to  London,  tOd  Ik  Apifl  kft  dkd 
there,  leaving  the  crown  to  Charloa. 

Charlea  at  once  eet  himaelf  vigorounly  to  the  taak  of 
fcindiog  op  tint  ninuidi  of  the  kingdom.  And  prepanqg  to 
«Kpel  tiM  EngUah.  Hia  amployed  Duguoaclin,  an  aide 
aoldirr  cf  Brittany,  to  lead  30,000  men  of  the  frM  cov.'i- 
panics  iiiU>  Spain,  and  to  aet  Henry  of  TrauBtomarti 
upon  tbe  thronei  Thus  ha  not  only  freed  the  oonntiy 
from  a  ghevona  aoourge,  but  abo  obtained  th*  fiiana- 
ehip  of  the  Spaniah  king.  He  had  already  made  «niannaa 
witk  tbe  king  of  Caatile,  with  the  count  of  Flanden, 
^  with  Scotland,  and  even  with  Charlea  of  Navarre;  and 
aftec  lii.vliiK'  ciucfully  fi>r'illoii  tlie  principal  to'.vL:-i, 
|>rovoked  a  reaewal  ot  the  war  with  England.  The  wia« 
pattt^  «B  which  he  had  reaolfed  Iraa  carried  out  with  fNtt 
wmuSmu  Fikhed  bettlea  wm  imided,  and  the  Mieiny. 
iMjafTCpalndlif  the  towns,  had  Dodnogleft  Imt  to  ravage 
the  country,  with  tho  resultof  deepeuina:  thv.  hntrcil  nf  '.ho 
people.  Tho  Bretons  wens  gained  over,  and  Boon  all  the 
land  to  the  north  of  tLn  Garonne  ceaaed  to  belong  to  tho 
^ngliah  (1373).  1380  the  con  quest  of  Quieane  by 
the  Fienob  bit  An  «bl||r  BtfOUHV  Bofdeifiu,  Bna^  «im1 
OlUa. 

At  tbe  Miae  time  Charlea  emahed  hia  other  great  enemy, 

the  king  of  Navarre.  After  accusing  him  of  various  pIoLg 
against  himself  and  other  membera  of  the  royal  family,  he 
took  his  two  eons  aa  hoatages,  executed  two  of  hia  ministera, 
•ad  laiaed  np  eoeiaiM  aninat  him  who  aeixed  great  part 
4rf  hie  territory,  tod  lonea  him  to  give  np  twenty  placoa  aa 
ewurity  for  peace. 

But  Cbarlc^t's  laat  aggressive  attempt  was  not  equally 
anccessful  Ho  sumnioned  tho  duke  of  Brittany  before 
him,  and  when  he  failed  to  appear,  declared  his  dukedom 
•OOfiscated  to  the  crown.  Tbe  result,  however,  waa  that  tho 
paopta  taceUed  the  diik«»  who  had  mTiondr  heea  baitiahad, 
B»d  formed  an  alKaiNe  Xqgjbnd.  WUbdhbi  ««n 
in  tblB  condition  CShailetdied  at  Tinonm^  on  tho  16th 

September  1380. 

His  reign  had  left  many  important  results.  The  country 
bad  been  freed  for  a  time— though,  ufortiUAtely,  oi4y 
for  a  time— from  its  two  groat  aeoorgaa,  the  free  oomipaoiaa 
and  the  Eogliah.  The  residence  of  a  pope  at  Avignon 
under  the  influence  of  the  king  tended  to  make  tla> 
Gallican  Cliurch  more  inJepcndtnt.  Tho  privileges  of  the 
nobility  were  somewhat  invaded  by  Charleit's  favour  to  the 
hoi^pusea  of  Paris,  Something  waa  done  to  increase  tho 
fmOj  of  the  adminiatiatioa  ol  jnatica,  and  tbe  pexliament 
of  nuie  waa  allowed  to  beooue  adf-dectiTe,— a  tefom 
wfc;~!i.  huwcTcr,  was  only  temporary,  a  rotrogrossive  change 
bt-ijig  maJu  under  Charies  VII.  On  tho  other  bond,  the 
StatiM-Oenorftl  woro  silcncwl  ;  tho  pensoniil  power  of  the  king 
was  mcrea*t»5d ;  and  the  weight  of  taxes,  often  from  their 
nature  peculiarly  oppressive^  me  gioatly  mnltij^ied^  for* 
aotvithatMidiqg  the  grievona  war  expeneei^  Charlea  aet  w» 
limit  to  the  free  indulgence  of  his  tastes.  Re  left  several 
costly  specimens  of  tho  expensive  art  of  orchitocturc, 
includnig  the  splendid  palaice  of  Saint  Paul  and  the 


strung  walk  of  the  Bastille  j  aad  he  disting<iished  him- 
self stiU  moie  hooauddr  hf  fMii^  thenvallihn^aft 

Paris, 

S«e  FroitMrt.  Roy's  MMe  dbOXivfa  T.  tlUfy  ssd  fit 
Cknmicl$  ^atLnUt. 

CHABLBB  yi  (1'^1*32),  king  of  Frano^  waa  the 
sun  of  Charles  T.,  whom  ho  succeeded  in  1380,  at  the 
ago  ul  twelve.  The  treasure  lefi  him  by  hia  father  waa  at 
once  aeixed  by  bis  four  nnolea,  the  dukee  of  Berry,  Bur- 
gundy, Ai\joii,  aad  Bonrfan^  vhose  tjyiannjr  aad  tapa* 
city  aroused  a  geaeral  xebeDioB  tfareoghont  Fraooe.  It 
gained  the  sapremacy  in  Puis  (where  tho  insnrgents,  from 
the  weapon  with  which  they  armod  themselves,  took  the 
name  of  Maill-Ains),  in  Ruucu,  and  iu  many  other  French 
towns,  and  also  io  tha  Flemiah  dtiea,  of  which  the 
foremoat  waa  Ghent,  now  led  by  Philip  van  Artaveldoi, 
At  Jirrt  tho  nnlga  ol  the  pepniar  poittaa  ia  tho  fariona 
towns  waa  aoeoHafbl  aghast  tilo  noUUty,  but  la  1362 

tho  latter  won  a  great  vintnrv  at  Rooaebeke,  in  which 
ArrovulJu  wi-H  killed,  and  aiu-r  which  many  cf  the  rebels 
we:u  j  Lii^dhu  l  by  death  or  by  heavy  fines.  In  1386 
immense  and  ooUly  preparations  were  made  f or  an  io- 
vaaloB  o(  BugHiad,  a  lAkh  the  king  waa  to  take  part 
in  petmn,  Imt  on  aoeooot  of  various  ehatadaa,  over 
which  he  had  not  snfBctent  resolution  to  triumph, 
riiithing  waa  done.  In  133S,  wiili  tLo  aJviL-i'  ati-l  aujij.ort 
of  the  cardinal  ol  I^on,  Cliarioe,  who  had  six  years  bciure 
reached  the  age  fited  for  bis  nu^otity  by  hii  father,  threw 
off  tbe  oootfol  o<  hia  naelaab  the  dnfces  of  Bacij  aad 
Buranndy.  Bat  la  IBM,  on  Ua  march  againat  tfce  dnke 
of  Brittany,  who  had  seixed  end  tten  QtUu  iittd  to  assas- 
sinato  tbo  constable.  Do  Cliason,  tlie  appnaruiicu  of  a  rough- 
looking  man,  who  declared  that  the  king  was  betrayed,  so 
affeoted  him  that,  in  a  fit  of  madness,  he  killed  four  of  hie 
attoadaiit^  aad  waa  for  some  time  after  insane.  During 
the  aact  Tear  aaothor  aaddeal^  hr  vhldi  ho  vaa  aeadj 
bnmt  to  death,  Vroo^  oa  a  aeeond  fit,  horn  wUe^  he 
never  completely  recovered.  By  tlieeo  luifortuaate  cTcnt* 
a  £eld  was  opened  for  the  ambition  oi  the  dnkes  of 
Burgundy  and  Orleans.  The  latter  firat  obtained  the 
government ;  but  the  former,  John  Sena  Pear,  aa  fHirrHl 
of  the  people  dl  Pari%  gnidvallj  beeame  ao  powerfd  Hiat^ 
in  140/,  he  ventured  to  aasabsinato  his  rival  and  allo-rr  ttjo 
mob  to  maasaoFe  bis  adherents.  But  a  coiifcderac) 
formed  against  him,  tlu^  iiiil;e  of  Orleans  who  succeeded 
his  victim  being  joined  by  the  dukes  of  Berry,  Bourbon, 
and  Brittany,  and  the  powerfol  and  able  count  of  Atmag* 
oae.  The  Parisiaaa  opnad  their  gatce  to  tho  Arammaat 
(aa  the  party  waa  ao«r  ealled),  bat  thoj  In  tarn  treated  nria 
aa  if  it  had  been  a  hoatilo  city  conquered  by  force.  In 
H\h  U«nry  Y.  of  England,  the  fulfilment  of  Uie  treaty  of 
Bretigny  being  refused,  landed  in  France,  and  gained  the 
victory  of  Agincourl  In  1418  the  gates  of  Paris  were 
opened  to  tto  doke  of  Burgundy,  and  another  msssacre  of 
the  irmagnaf  took  place.  Famine  and  plague  eanied  off 
thousMids  of  others.  Charles  died,  deprived  of  aJmoat 
every  sign  of  royal  dignity,  in  H21?. 

8m  Th4  ChronicU  of  St  Dtni^,  Moufiticlct,  Juvenal  del  Uzaia% 
Le  LabcMjrcur,  Do  ChoiHy,  Saicl-lttiuy. 

CHAELES  Vn.  (1403-1461)^  hiag  of  Fnaoa^  the  son 
of  Chailea  Tl,  was  betrothed  et  ton  to  Mary  of  Atgon, 

daughter  of  Ixjuis,  king  of  Sicily,  whom  ho  married  nine 
years  after.  He  became  dauphin  at  tho  ago  of  thirteen  ; 
and  while  only  fourteen,  on  account  of  the  insanity  of  hia 
father,  be  held  the  position  of  lord-lieutenant  of  the  king- 
dom. At  liet  the  strong  hand  of  Bernard  of  Armagnae, 
^  constable,  gnidad  tha  gpvamment ;  but  the  triomph  of 
die  Armagnaca,  crowned  by  the  marder  of  John  of  Burgundy 
in  the  very  (  tllii  r^ca  of  tbo  dauphin,  brought  the  moat 
serious  trouble  upon  Fraao&    Aided  by  the  Baijguadiaaiiu 
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the  Eegliah  aooD  gatiMd  ftttMicry  w  eompMe  tint  m  14S0 

th«  treaty  of  Troytt*  eonftrred  the  giicccssion  DpOD  tbeir 
king,  Henry  Y.,  wbo  bad  mamed  Catherine,  th«  daughter 
^  ChArl«s  Yl  In  Angiut  1422,  IioweT«r,  Heory  died,  and 
Cb|iHc»  VI  a  few  weeks  after.  Bedford  b«ciun«  Englioh 
regent  ot  Fnuice ;  and  the  ability  of  his  adminiatraUoD 
reatstad  all  hostile  attempts.  The  def^-i^'s  of  the  Fre«ch  at 
OcwmU  (U23)  and  TainaaU  (1434)  wen  diaaatrooa,  and 
th«ir  — ewwai  vara  Urn  and  anioiiNnlMii  It  «m  plain 
that  CbarleB,  intent  npon  nothing  but  a  round  of  (rivoloua 
diMipatioo,  would  qotm  effect  the  mdependaoee  of  the 
«o— liy.  Thoogh  be  waa  eapalda  «C  blbg  loinadto  energy, 
tha  Tiahrnw  of  hai  ahawntiw  mm  eonapicaooL  U«  waa 
dapeodaak  upon  a  ■oeeeaBion  of  adviient,  which  Ineihided 

both  the  womt  and  tho  great<;.9t.  mt-Q  and  wocnoii  of  his 
iMf.  No  king  waa  ever  cursed  by  more  worthless  tavourite« 
IkaB  Gkatlao  dariBg  Ua  youth,  and  no  French  ooort  waa 
eTer  in  a  state  of  more  miBerable  anarchy  than  that  of  the 
firat  years  of  his  reign  ;  but  yet  to  none  could  the  title 
of  **  WeltServed  "  have  been  more  fitly  applied  for  buiil 
baa  bonowid  mora  nodaaerrod  gjloij  from  the  great  men 
who  attimmdad  kim.  Vavomila  at  iiat  rapidly  followed 
faTourite,— Tannegui  Dfirhfit*').  the  Uwyer  Loaret,  Pierre 
da  Gtac,  the  haughty  Lecamus  de  Bea^ien,  and  La  'lr6- 
mouille. 

Bat  Franca  wat  aol  aaliraly  Itft  to  thaia  aalfiab  coortiers. 
A.  national  apirit  waa  riaiBf,  and  aba  poiawaad  ntany  bold 

aoldiera  who  were  willing  to  figlit  Ii'  r  Viattlee.  Th  !  cun 
atabLa  Eichemont,  though  Tioleat,  and  though  he  unfor- 
taaataly  lalMwad  udar  •  anparatitious  terror  of  bereay 
Bid  Rorccrj,  vrns.  boneat  and  capable.  Under  him  fought 
Dunoia  the  baiitard  of  Orleans,  La  Hire,  Xaiittrailles, 
BrAaA,  Jean  and  Qaapard  Bureau,  and  the  three  brothers 
Chahanawt  Bat  tba  gnataat  impolae  waa  sixaa  to  the 
fkaacli  anoB  by  tba  iioUa  oonliy  anidoa,  Joaa  of  Arc, 
who,  after  placing  tho  king  firmly  on  the  throne,  received 
fkwn  him  as  reward  nothing  but  jealousy  and  the  most 
bnartlwi  deaertion  (aee  Joa.n  op  Aso).  The  benefit  which 
the  wroaght  for  Fnaea  did  not  end  with  bar  lifa^  Tba 
Eagliab  were  atill  fMreed  to  give  way.  In  14S5,  by  the 
treaty  of  Arras,  Philip  the  Good  of  B  irgui  dy  V  rnko  with 
them,  and  joined  the  French ;  the  death  of  Bedford  in 
lha  oaoM  year  left  them  no  ebaooa  of  taOjing;  aad  aoea 
Paris  reccired  its  rightful  soverei^Ti 

In  the  m^otime  a  groat  change  luid  cuuie  over  the  court 
and  the  king.  Charlee  had  fallen  into  better  handa.  A 
aiaat  beoafldal  iaJlaaiioe  baa  bean  aacribad  to  Yolaada  of 
AngoB,  bia  iiiolh«i<-iit-I*ir,  babal  of  Loffafoa^  bfa  abtar4n> 
law,  and  Agnee  Sorel,  his  miBtre^.i  Aiid,  more  important 
■till,  a  great  ravolatbn  had  taken  place  a  the  royal  council, 
*  lup  pait  of  wbicb  now  conaiated,  not  of  nobles,  but  of 
aounoMn.  Thegreateatol  tbaaawaa  JaoqaeaCoBar,  who, 
barbf  amaaaed  a  vaat  fortune  by  flnandal  tpeenlattona  and 
comnicrco,  had  lifcoice  tin.'  -T-'-'/^n/iVr  of  llie  king,  and  gradii- 
ally  acquired  power  in  all  the  brauchea  of  administratioo. 
Sorroonded  by  men  of  energy  and  patriotiam,  Cbarlea% 
facile  nature  reflected  both  thess  virtues,  and  he  appoarrf! 
in  the  batUe- field  among  his  Lroopa.  Normandy  was  re- 
eoivered  by  Donoia  and  Richemont  (H^U) ;  the  Engliah 
wait  irivaa  out  of  Qmanna ;  and  in  1463  tbara  raaained 
to  tt«D  BoAtBg  bat  Aa  ainglo  fbrlra«  «f  Oalab.  Among 
tbs  othnr  important  evaDto  that  had  meanwhile  taken 
place  may  be  me.ntioned  the  ratification  in  1438  of  the 
"Pngnuitto  Sanction,"  and  extensive  anny  reforms  whereby 
boUi  privatia  and  ofBoan  baoaoM  jjwinadiataly  dapondaat 
apoQ  the  aovareign^ 

Id  14  50  Apne.^  Sun'l  difi!  Scon  aftiT,  and  in  connec- 
tiOB  with  her  death,  occurred  Charles  s  second  great  act  of 
lafMHInda.   Jaoqnea  Cceor,  by  aid  of  wfaoaa  ab&itiee  and 
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wti  aeooaad  of  intrigiMa  wMk  llk»  dauphin,  and  ebar|ad 

with  poiaooing  Agnca  at  his  instigation.  He  cleared  him* 
self  of  these  charges,  but  others  were  immediately  anbeti- 
tutad,  which,  ao  f ar  aa  they  were  true,  afford  no  excuse  for 
Charlea.  He  was  eobdemned  to  death ;  and  tboo^  bia 
life  was  spared,  hia  property  waa  confiscated,  and  bimaalf 
baniahed  fnun  the  country  (1453). 

Towards  the  close  of  Charles's  life  hisMwdition  became 
even  more  scandalons  and  wretched  than  it  had  been  in  tba 
troublous  times  of  his  youth.  With  the  death  of  Agnes 
all  show  of  dignity  and  decency  was  cast  aside,  and  the 
king  at  length  died,  the  miserable  victim  of  his  own  fanlta. 
Bitter  ill  feaUog  bad  ariaan  batwaao  bim  and  the  daapbio : 
tba  httar  had  Had;  hia  fatboi^  npaatad  anlnatiaa  eonU 

not  induce  him  t;i  rcfiirn  ;  and  Chn-rlrs,  insaDc  through 
hia  fear  that  his  son  would  seek  to  get  rid  of  hun  by  means 
of  poison,  refosed  to  ea^  tod  m  tto  SSd  Jldj  14U  dtod 
at  Mehun  of  starvation. 

During  this  reign  there  bad  taken  plaee  Ana  avaiita  of 
the  first  importance  to  France,  —  tho  cipulai  n  of  the 
English  and  of  the  free  companies,  the  establuihment  of 
a  standing  amqr,  aupported  by  a  large  permanent  tax, 
and  tbe  enactment  of  tbe  Pragmatic  Sanction.  Besides 
these,  the  oniveraity  of  Fans  has  been  brought  under  tbe 
jurisdiction  of  tbe  Parliament,  and  other  reforms,  such  as 
tba  abortaniogof  tbakgal  praoaaaaa,  and  the  strict  probibi* 
tioa  of  ail  praaauto  to  namban  of  tha  eovit,  hsd'haan 
effected.  In  case  of  vacancies  it  was  (^rrrccd  that  the 
Parliament  should  nominate  two  or  throe  persons,  from 
whom  the  king  should  select  oiMk  Hu  Court  of  Aids  was 
also  instituted,  to  dacida  att  caaoa  waactad  with  the 
lerj  ing  of  taxes  ;  bnt  its  eonalitntion  waa  azlNttaly  faulty, 
a-H  It  g'dvu  to  the  Ba;)i"  p<  rsons,  vis.,  the  traMOWl^  tt* 
power  of  extortion  and  of  trying  fM  extortion. 

SseTaOstdeTiiMm  Ckmitt  rTT.  H  tm  ^M^m  oA 

CUment,  Jitajua  Cavr  tt  Chnrlm  riT  {1f!73V 

CHARLES  Vin.  (1470-1498),  l  ug  of  France,  bora 
in  1470,  succeeded  in  1483  to  the  power  acquired  by  tbe 
astute  policy  of  his  father  Louis  XL  His  sister,  Anna  of 
Beaujeo,  though  only  twenty-two,  by  tbe  firmneas  and 
craft  wbidi  ehu  itjliorited  from  her  father,  gained  the 
aannaaa  aotboritiy  as  regank  6ba  waa  oppoaed  by  tha 
dnka  of  Oileaiia  aad  OmiiI  Dwvrfa,  who  irara  aappoitad 
by  the  duke  nf  Brittany  and  tbe  emperor  Maximilian  ;  but 
DuDois  was  defeated  in  Qnienne ;  end  in  the  b&ttle  cf 
St  Aubin  tbe  duke  of  Orleans  wa:  r  utcd  and  taken 
prisoner.  Om  inportaBt  iotanial  lafona  took  ^lae«  tudar 
the  govanmaiir  of  Affile — adai^fawaanadem^modt 
of  election  of  the  States  Ccneral.  In  the  first  place, 
memben  were  no  longer  called  as  feudatoriea  of  the  king, 
even  barona  and  biuopa  Mpaaring  not  by  risht  of  title 
bat  as  repreacntativea  of  tbe  gentry  and  the  clergy ;  and 
aecondly,  the  right  of  voting  for  members  of  the  Uera-4tat 
waagirtjG  even      tie  pea><ALitr>\   Tti  1400  ,A  rjne's  authority 

oaasa  to  an  end,  for  the  king  released  Orloana,  and  entered 
into  tha  noat  bmiUar  friasdahlp  wMh  him,  and  also  took 

Dunois  as  his  chief  adviser.  Un<ierhiK  influcT.co  he  brok'j 
off  the  contract  of  marriage  with  the  daughter  of  Maxi- 
milian, and  took  as  bis  wife  Anne  of  Brittany,  to  whom 
Maximilian  had  been  betrothed.  In  consaqnenoe  a  war 
brake  out,  in  wMeb  England  and  Spun  took  part  against 
France;  but  H^.>nry  VIL  v<-!is  Ixviipbt  off  by  a  gift  of 
money,  and  in  the  treaty  of  Senlis,  Spain  was  persuaded 
to  Buike  peace  by  the  surrender  of  RoussQIon  aad  Cerdsgae, 
end  MaarimiUaa  bj  tha  laatocatioa  of  f faaehfrOonM  and 
Artois. 

Charliifl  w!i.<i  iK.iw  at  lilicrty  attempt  the  realiir.litin  of 
his  dream  of  ioondiqg  an  Eastern  empir&  His  father  had 
pnrchaasd  Oa  cidm  of  tha  Hooaa  oT  Ai^oo  to  tbe  throne 
of  Vai>lflo,aBd  ha  Unadf  bought  tha  tiHa  of  Aadrav 
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Pr'.T.ToloTO-T,  thp  neptcw  of  tlie  fmpcrcr  of  ConKtaritinople. 
ll.iviajj  tiiiUlu  a  t.'OiiLy  wi'.K  Lhe  rojj<J,  Cjjiir'cs  in  W'J'i 
entered  Naples  unresiiled.  But  he  ahoved  no  favour  to 
tilt  Neapolitan  nobility,  and  gave  all  fiL.x»  to  hia  own 
•oMkn.  In  consequence  mach  diaoonteat  aroa^  uid  a 
league  wis  tvnuA  MiiMt  Ua  bf  tlM  rop%  lb*  «BpHMV 
8|iaui,  aod  Veom  WiAlH)OOm«abedef«aeM«tTonioTs 

an  ATiuy  k;ri',Ltly  oi^tniiinlnjritiij  lii.q  owr;  ;  \r.il  tJin  vi>''tury 
merely  enabled  him  to  roach  Franca.  Naplt^  suou  fcU  uito 
the  banda  of  Ferdinand  of  Spain ;  and  Cborlee  died  at 
AmbolM^  tluon^  m  AoeidaBtt  «t  th*  Ma  of  t««a^-a%h^ 
bafimb*  «nld  «ny  «ut  bb  iatwtiniw  ntanlag  to  mfy 
(U98) 

CHARLES  IX.  (1550-1S74),  Ung  of  Fmnca,  wtm  the 
sccon  i  Boii  of  Henry  II  and  Catherine  da'  MedicL  At  ti  e 
age  of  ten  he  auccecdod  hia  brother  Franoia  U,  Uia  mother 
became  regent,  and  Anthony  of  NaTarwWirBtwiMlt  «f  lbs 
UagdaoL  Dnriag  CharlMf*  jntb  tbun  vm  iem  aad 
oooMBnd  wir  batwem  dw  Hngaaneti^  xmAu  OonM  lad 
CoUgnj,  and  the  duke  of  Guise  and  hia  adherfrts  Tn  the 
aeoond  period  of  the  contest  Catherine  opp<is«:d  the  fi  rmer 
party  ;  but  in  1570  Charles,  dtjclarnj^  ImaKcli  (Uiiiviticed 
that  conformity  in  religion  is  impoaiiblc,  and  avowedly 
Mting  on  hia  own  Jii^[iiMnt  and  in  oppoeition  to  his 
■otbar,  broai^  about  Atwonoiliation  with  the  Hognenota. 
Hk  alttar  was  oarried  to  tiia  yoong  Huguenot  king  of 
Navarre,  Charles  {irotnsting  tbat  their  ur.ion  should  not  bo 
prerented  evea  by  tlie  I'ope  Admiral  Coligny  was  received 
into  familiar  friendship,  made  one  of  the  oounal,  and  treated 
as  tb«  ohiaC  adviwr  of  the  king,  while  on  the  attempt  to 
aiwawrfnate  Urn  Chariaa  acp«saeddeep  regret  and  an  earnest 
intentioD  to  poniah  the  crime.  His  sincerity  in  this  oourse 
of  eon d act  has  been  qnestionod  ;  we  are  reminded  that  he 
wa-T  nciither  Bcrupulooa  nor  merciful,  and  it  ia  said  that 
his  restlsas  and  apparently  ope  a  manner  concealed  a  long- 
«aodi«d  tai  tKinb  tmrnuf,  Amoiding  to  another 
Mid  SUM  pnhiblMMMMi^  ba  mw  boI  nrywinttd  vith  tbt 
plota  of  bb  aodHT  tffl  iMr  Mfflmnt  wm  ataMMt  «t  baoA, 

and  it  w;is  on  tho  ground  that  thn  Ilupienoti  were  consi'iir- 
iiig  agtkinst  tbfl  throne  that  he  waa  prevailed  upon  not  to 
interfere  in  provcBtmg  the  niaKKacro  of  St  Bartholomew'f. 
day  1672.  His  oonsent  was  wrung  from  him,  it  ia  said, 
ii  an  agony  ol  puaioo,  and  the  memory  of  the  ereat 
tortored  him  till  Ua  daatb,  which  oooured  at  Yincennea 
<Ni1y  two  year*  later.  Bot  tiiera  ia  no  doubt  that  his  coo- 
sent  WM  given,  for  next  day  he  avowed  the  act,  declaring 
that  it  had  proved  necessary  ia  ord«r  to  check  a  dAngeroo* 
rabellion.  Charles  left  a  work  on  hunting,  antitlad  La 
Chum  JtofaU,  Ml  aditioB  «f  whiA,  pnUfaSMd  is  1867, 
oontaina  aiao  aavml  poena  bin. 


CenUminraiT  ■oeMnMs**!  tUs  n\ga  vara  MMidMi  hr  Dia 
PenM,  MntaxPoy,  aad  Fkvfar  In  1074.  the  ystfarChsiWaasaa. 

ana  ^7  Vanlla*  ia  1584 

CHARLES  X  (1757-1836),  king  of  France,  a  younger 
brother  of  Lonis  XVI.,  known  before  his  accession  as 
Charie*  Fhilippi^  Count  of  Aitoia,  wu  bom  in  17S7  At 
tha  101  «l  Alain  ba  ■Miiiai  Maria  Tbtran  of  Savoy, 
na  fMlb  ma  yiaMd  ia  a  eoana  of  aaaadolona  diadpa- 
tioa;  bot  for  a  abort  time  be  fohwd  the  French  army 
at  Qibraltir,   anil   during  t'lo  di^lurbances  immediately 

friur  to  the  Revulution  he  took  a  minor  part  in  politics. 
D  July  1789  he  left  France,  and  viutad  several  of  *he 
Bnropaao  coorts,  in  order  to  pcoenn  amlitaiica  for  Ibe 
Njaliet  eaose  On  the  aaaoatioa  of  Looli  ZTL,  he 
oisdmed  the  title  of  Monsieur,  and  in  the  campaign  of 
1799  he  oommandM  a  regiment  of  French  gentlemen  ;  but 
in  Febrairy  1793  ho  rc'.ircd  to  Rossia,  wham  he  was 
warmly  welcomed  by  CatheriDe^  In  Aogoat  nt5  he 
ltd  aa  axpeditlon,  fitted  out  by  tba  Sngliah,  ta  wibt  the 
MMlt  to  La  TaodM  bot  ha  dfafb^iid  io 


rffnctcd  not^J^^.^:^  Retiring  oflcr  this  to  England,  be  re- 
sided for  a  time  at  Hulyrood  Palace,  and  aftcr^-arda  with 
hia  brother  Louis  at  LlartwelL  In  April  1814  he  was 
cordially  welcomed  back  to  Paha  by  the  Provisional 
Qovemment.  During  the  reign  of  Ua  bntber,  Loola 
ZYUL,  ba  was  the  leader  «f  tba  astnoM  nyaUal  fu»f, 
wbvaimfld  al  bringing  ba^  tba  alita  off  aflbira  wbin  bad 
existed  before  the  Revolution ;  and  on  eucceeding  to  the 
throne  in  S«p(«nber  1824  he  contiLuod  to  follow  the  sauM 
policy.  His  frequent  appearances  in  public,  and  the  dignity 
of  hia  address,  at  fiiat  awoke  fiomudcrable  enthusiaam  % 
but  his  popularly  vaa  brial  II.  TUUIa,  wbo  lad  ainadj 
directed  uia  fovamaaat  for  aoBM  time,  continued  to  be 
chief  minister.  A  bill  waa  passed  by  which  a  tboosand 
niillioiia  of  fruacs  were  devoted  to  r«cori,jieiise  tho  loesCa  of 
tha  amigrte  (March  1826);  The  Jesuits  were,  it  was 
beiiwad,  eneooraged  to  return  to  France.  Severe  laws 
vwa  mu3»  igaiDit  aaaribga^  death  being  aaugned  aa  tba 
pondty  farfbafl  tkm  aonaaentod  ground,  and  profaaalioB 
of  tht?  conspcratcd  clcTnenta  being  regarded  aa  a  crime 
equal  to  parri  ido  ;  and  the  censorship  of  the  press,  which 
ho  had  aboluhed  at  his  acoeasion,  was  re  impost'd  At 
length,  in  Janjiary  1828,  Charles  made  a  compromise  by 
replacing  the  unpopular  ministry  of  Vill^le  by  a  miniatrjT 
headed  by  the  Maii|aia  ol  liarfignaft  But  tba  cbai^ 
waa  temporary ;  soon  after  ba  caflad  to  tba  bead  of  aibift 
Prince  FoUgnac,  -a  persond  friend,  whoee  viewa  exactly 
coincided  with  his  own,  and  the  dioice  of  whom  eonse- 
quently  aroused  tbo  deepeat  diasatisfactioo.  But  Charlea 
refuaed  to  giva  way,  aod  the  addreaa  of  tba  Quuabara 
rsqueatin^  tb*  dMsiaNl  of  tba  prinoa  waa  anawand 
with  a  dissolution.  Bis  foreign  policy,  meanwhile,  waa 
popular,  for  hia  troops  gave  aanatanoe  to  Qreeee  and 
cr,nr|uen?il  Algiers.  But  th:3  could  not  Kive  a  king  who  so 
little  undenitood  the  temper  of  his  people.  On  the  25th 
June  18S0  he  isanad  afdfaiancea,  of  which  one  forbade 
tba  pDbliflatian  of  aoar  pattedisal  viibonft  QovannMitt 
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Tvhich  had  not  yet  met,  and  a  third  ploced  the  elections 
under  the  j,uwer  of  the  prefects.  This  excited  a  spirit  of 
re-istanc;  which  spread  rapidly  through  P.irii  ,  lo,rricadea 
were  thrown  up ;  tbo  troops  were  repulsed ;  ond  in  throe  days 
the  tevolutioo  was  completed,  Oi&rlca  meantime  doing 
ahaolatahr  nothing.  At  laogtbba  recalled  his  edieta;  and  ba 
aftarwaras  reaigned  te  hmmt  of  bla  graadaoo,  tba  dak*  «f 
B(  r deriuT  But  all  was  now  in  vaixu  Louis  Philippe  waa 
elected  king ;  and  Charles  retreated  from  Bt  Cloud  to  Trianon, 
from  Trianon  to  Rambouiilet, andfinally  rHumed  to  Holy- 
rood,  wbaaa  ba  lived  four  yean.  EediedatQSrtiin  1836. 
The  dsaa  of  Ua  Hf»  waa  apent  ia  religiooa 
which  were  intended]  to  atone  fur  his  formeir  dissolut 
CHARLES  L,  emperor.  Sec  Cbaelkmaone. 
CHARLES  II.,  emperor.  See  Ch  art  i  n  I.  of  Franco. 
CHARLES  ILL,  emperor.  See  Chables  IL  of  France. 
CHARLES  IV.  (1S16-1S78),  empeior  of  the  Romano, 
waa  tba  aoD  flf  Jobaof  Lnwrnhouifc  Uagof  Bohemia  Aa 
a  obadbaapaotlTayaanalFMb,  Mtat  theageof  twalt* 
he  returned  to  his  fntfipr'j;  ccmrt.  While  only  sixteen  he 
waa  appointed  vicfroy  Itiily, — a  post  of  the  preateiit 
difficulty,  from  «  hich  it  waB  not  long  before  he  was  obliged 
to  retire.  He  next  took  port  in  the  CJarinthian  war  against 
tba  Ei&iMaror  Louia  of  Bavaria,  the  great  enemy  of  tho 
Rape.  In  1M6^  m  tba  death  of  his  fsther  ^  Ci^,  he 
beaaaa  king  of  Bobaoda;  aad  in  the  same  year  ba  waa 
elected  emperor  in  place  of  Louis,  through  the  influence  of 
Pope  Clement  YI.  But  Charie  only  gained  this  dignity 
At  t!ie  c  i^t  of  many  humiliating  concessions,  which  made 
him  appaor  the  mere  toot  of  tba  Fgna  and  nbbad  bin  of 
tbai«paalof  theeleetoMk  Ob  Iba  daalb  of  Ma  to  tt» 
r,  tb^nftedto 
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Edward  III.  of  EugLand,  then  tho  Marqnia  ol  hlcuma,  aud 
lastly,  whoo  both  of  these  tefoaed  the  honour,  Count 
QOntiiw  of  Sdkwanbaig.  On  (he  dMtk  of  tiu  lut»  ham- 
vwwr  («a  •vanl  vhfeli  h9  wiB  MOOMd  «f  liSffiig  Moolenlad 

by  poison),  Charles,  who  had  married  Annr-,  daughter  of 
tho  Kloctor  Palatine,  and  ^reo  his  owa  daughter,  with 
Tyrol  as  dowry,  to  the  duke  of  Anstri^  wm  vaudnotulj 
cketo^   Ha  dsroCed  all  hit  can  to  tlw  ig— «C 
Umaalf  and  Ua  family ;  and  the  goreninaat  «f  «hs  anpfra 
very  negligently  adminiBtered.     In  1354  be  visitod 
Italy,  aad  waa  erowDod  at  MilaD,  Borne,  aod  Ottia ;  but  he 
iwriTtd  aanj  indignitiaa,  being,  for  example,  refoeed 
— '■^"^  to  eeTeral  dtiea,  and  only  allowed  to  lemaio  at 
Boa«  a  flingle  day.     He  wai  obliged  to  ocmfirm  the 
Viacuntls  in  their  osarpatioD  ;  and  ho  left  the  couiUrv,  aftt-r 
amaasing  a  large  aoia  of  nooej, — a  mookeiy  to  both  Qaelf 
and  Ohibelline.   As  IhM  «A  CSiarlaa  took  tbe  danghter 
of  the  dnke  of  Jancr,  to  whoso  dnkcdom  he  hoped  thupi  to 
obtain  the  saeoeasiou.    He  ako  added  Brandenburg,  Biietua, 
end  Lower  Lnsatia  to  the  poaseasiooa  of  the  Hoom  of 
Laxemboanr;  nAh»  obtained  from  tha •laofeoni maaaa 
«C  krg*  Mm,  1h»  recognitioD  of  W«iioib1m  aa  Ua  aao 
eeasor.     Flo  allowed  the  cmjiiro  meaawhils  to  be  orrmin 
by  banditti,  and  he  only  once  took  up  anua.    This  was  at 
tha  call  of  the  Pofw^  to  vhom  he  was  alwaya  anbrniaaive ; 
bvt  «fMi  oi  tUa  (Mcaaion  he  aUowad  hiaiaatt  to  bo  booght 
off  bf  Ui  adtvnaifaa,  the  tynumooa  Yiiooatli    1hi&  only 
important  !T;cfirfnro  which  he  tfTectai  wew  the  publication  of 
the  UoldcQ  i^ull  (1356),  which  detemunfld  the  method  of 
alaetion  for  tho  dignity  of  empetoik  It  daoraad  that  the 
nomber  of  the  alaotoia  ahonld  be  aaTaD  : — thiee  cccleeiasti- 
ealf  ria.,  thoae  of  Mayene«,  Oolt^e,  and  Trfrree  ;  and  four 
secular,  viz.,  the  kir\g  cif  E-jhcniia,  thn  Cuunt  Palatine,  the 
duke  of  Satony,  and  the  margrare  of  Brandenbarg.  Tho 
king  of  the  Romana,  and  fetnn  emperor,  waa  to  be  elactfid 
by  fije  majority  in  a  mectinp;  to  be  hold  at  FranVfort.  The 
Pope  thus  loet  all  ibllueu(;u  over  electioQaj  and  to  escape 
his  anger  Charles  granted  him  a  tithe  of  all  eodeaiaatioal 
iacomea,  together  with  some  other  nmifniaiioni  Chariea 
died  at  Pn«ae  in  1378,  baring  MMMMdjr  «ttidb«d  tha 
hn'j^c  of  Lnxerabonrg^  bat  bntil^  tht  MBpiN  gMtlj  the 
worse  for  his  reign. 

8ss  Orseohioi,  X3D  Qmttilufim thm  flhwK  /PI  (1S17) ;  Dcnnigr*, 
a*mkkki$  im  jlwrfwiw  XaterMmM  iis  UJmkrkmd»rt{ltM)  i 
•ad  Pabal,  OmkMk  KMmtXmUrr.  (lyW). 

CHARLES  V  (1900-1558),  emponw,  th^  ablest  and 
most  powerful  monarch  of  the  16th  century,  waa  burn  at 
Ohent>  February  24,  1500.  He  was  tho  converging 
poiok  and  bajr  of  four  gnat  lofal  lint^  vhteh^Md  become 
laltad  by  s  aeriaa  ef  fottaoata  matrbaogial  aUianeea  Hia 
father  waa  Philip  of  Aintria,  who  being  tho  hon  of  the 
Emparotr  Maaimilian  and  of  Mary,  only  daughter  and 
heireat  of  Charlea  the  Bold,  tnuumitted  to  him  Uie  poesca- 
i<M  of  tbo  Nathariandi^  and  of  the  hereditary  dominiooa 
of  Aartrla,  aa  wall  aa  a  aoHd  claim  to  the  imperial  crown 
^'f  O-  rinany  at  the  next  election.  His  mother  wa.<j  Joanna, 
iccoud  dao^ter,  and  fioally  heireaa,  of  Ferdinand  of 
Aragon  and  laabelk  of  OeatUa^  joint  raleia  of  Spain,  who 
handed  down  to  their  grandson  the  united  monarchy, 
iocreaaed  by  the  conqneat  of  Granada  in  by  tho 

addition  of  the  two  SiciJies  in  1  jui,  by  the  annexation  of 
the  aoathem  part  nf  Navarre  in  151^  and  bf  the  diaoomr 
<f  OaNairWocId  Seldom,  If  ow.  la tba biatory  of  tho 
world  ha.1  n.',',-  one  been  bom  to  mrh  vast  poasoasions  and 
to  each  weighty  responsibilities.  He  fell  hc^ir  to  the 
NitLerl&nda  on  the  death  of  hia  father  in  1606,  to  the 
enwa  of  and  Na|»laa  oa  the  death  of  hia  graodfathar 
Farfiaaad  in  1916,  Mid  to  Iba  arebdokedom  of  Austria  on 

tho  death  of  hix  crriri.lf;ither  Miii  irnili  :ui  '.tj  1  T.  I  5.     refL.:  e 

(ha  fatore  mayQmt  waa  hoiu,  Coiuubua  had  h«w  djacover- 
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lug  fur  him  territories  of  anlimited  extent  aud  fabulous 
wealth  beyond  the  pillars  of  Hercolea.  When  ho  was  only 
fifteen  jaaia  of  ago  tha  iiiat  Earopeaii  aaw  tho  Facifie 
Ooaan ;  and  wUlo  tbo  ctovtt  cf  CboriaiDagiia  and  Bai^ 

baroflsa  being  placed  on  hia  head  at  Aix-la-Chflpello, 
Mageilan  was  prosecuting  the  great  vuyogt^  which  waa  to 
liNJt  in  tlie  eircnmnarigKtliOB  of  the  globe,  and  Cortea 
«M  wfUfad  in  the  ardnooa  OBBqaaat  of  Moxioob  Bf  ho 
bod  boMi  twenty  yean  00  the  luoBO  of  Spain,  i?iMno  bad 
completed  tho  conquc'it  of  Pcra.  This  waa  not  all  It 
uiuhl  tta  remombcrod  that  two  at  least  of  tho  countriea  he 
v.&a  destined  to  role  were  approaching  the  very  higheat 
point  of  their  intellectual,  moraJ,  and  aolarial  development 
The  ingenioua  and  eoergetio  popolatloB  of  tho  Nethorlanda 
were  carrying  industry  to  a  pitch  till  thattime  unexampled 
in  tha  history  of  the  world,  while  the  vast  wealth  they 
aceumdated  coold  io  tbo  baada  of  a  politic  mler  become 
almiDeC  cxbaustleflB  source  of  revenna.  It  was  the  heroic 
pQr;ud  ill  llio  history  of  Bpain,  the  period  of  final  victory 
over  the  Moors,  aud  of  the  romantic  oooquest  of  a  now 
world,  wben  laligiaaa  and  aiilitaqr  aothuataam  aloTated 
tho  aatloaal  cbaraeterin  —A  aa  extraordinary  auumer ;  bi 

war,  diplomacy,  and  goTcmincnt  the  pre  eminence  of  tho 
Spaniards  was  acknowledged  and  dreaded,  la  iiici,  the 
material  wealth  of  great  oonntriea  and  the  genius  necessary 
to  fona  it  tad  to  goido  ft  iron  avBikbla  to  aa  extaat 
whidi  baa  addom  baaa  aoipaand. 

Ou  to  1517,  when  h',>  -went  to  enter  BpoB  the  govorumoTil 
of  Spain,  Charles  Uved  in  the  Nothcriands.  He  waa 
oarefnlly  educated,  though  hia  taatee  attracted  him  more  to 
the  aotiva  exerdaea  of  the  ehaae  and  of  the  tilting  ground 
than  to  the  dry  and  pedantic  learning  of  the  time. 
William  of  Croy,  Lord  of  Chi6vre8,  was  appointed  to 
su peri D tend  his  edocaUon,  while  under  him  Adrian  of 
Utrecht,  afterwards  Pope  by  the  name  of  Adrlaa  VI,,  «M 
the  teacher  of  the  young  princp.  Tho  hfter  was  not  aUo 
to  inspire  kirn  wuL  any  love  lui  tha  &cLulusiic  learning  fal 
which  he  excelled,  while  tho  former  did  not  attempt  to  lay 
any  oooatzatat  anon  hia  aatoial  banik  Be  took  care,  how^ 
ovor,  to  fnatmot  aim  ia  tba  knowladgo  bmto  directly  naefol 
to  a  prince.,  in  tbo  study  of  history  iind  the  acience  of 
government  alid  e«jujri  Jiy  sought  to  lutereat  him  in  tho 
practical  directton  of  affaiia.  If  we  may  judgo  Imb  dm 
laaolt  be  ma  porf eotlr  aoeoMafal*  aa  bia  gapi  mm  ap  la 
bo  a  great  adapt  ia  tin  orti  of  goyonuaoat,  aad  to  be  the 
active  and  direct  moving  power  in  everything  (hat  tran- 
spired during  his  reign.  Yot  hia  chfiracter  waa  late  in 
developing  His  exeeaaive  deference  tO  Ui  faaehon  and 
the  undue  place  he  gave  then  in  the  government  rendered 
him  very  anijopolur  doling  his  mi  visit  to  Spain 
(1517-19). 

In  1519  the  news  arrived  of  the  death  of  hia  graadfalber 
Maifaafliaa,  aad  tbea  of  Ua  own  eleotioa  to  the  imperial 

crown.  Hie  conteat  between  him  nrd  Fmnris  I,  hnd 
excited  univeraal  attcuUuu  lu  Euroj^e.  TLc  crowu  had  bcea 
first  oflfercd  to  Frederick  tho  Wise,  elector  of  Saxony,  but 
that  prinoa  lecommaodad  CSiarlea  on  tha  plM  that  tho 
crftieM  atato  of  tbe  anpire,  eapedaUy  oa  aeeoaat  of  tbo 
alarming  progreas  of  the  Tnrkn,  required  for  it  a  powerful 
protector.  And,  indeed,  oow  that  C'bariee  had  attained  to 
the  higheat  position  in  CSiriataadon,  he  fouad  flut  the  vaat 
extent  of  aa  enpiia,  oonsiatiog  of  aatioaa  gaa«aphicallj 
diacoaaoetad  and  brought  andar  tbe  aane  need,  not 
through  any  real  affinity,  but  by  the  accident  of  Hiatrimcinial 
alliancea,  had  only  increased  the  nuaiber  of  his  nvals  and 
the  many-aided  complexity  of  his  dutiea.  Between  Cbarlea'a 
domiuiona  in  Spain  aad  the  Metberlanda,  holding  the 
dueby  of  Bni^undy,  whiA  Cbariaa  claimed  by  hereditary 
1 1^1  I.  iind  the  duchy  of  Milao,  over  which  he  was  liound 
to  aMcrt  the  old  imperial  daima,  angry  because  of  tho 
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Spanish  oonqoeat  of  Nftvarra,  aad  clugrined  by  hia  defeat 
in  tha  contest  for  the  imperial  crown,  Francis  ruled  a  com* 
paet  and  onitad  kiugdotBt  not  citable  oertaialj  of  matching 
tha  vart  atapira  «l  OharlH^  yat  not  easily  •ooaanUa  to 
attack,  and  lonaidabla  on  tiia  battla-field.  About  the 
same  time  that  Charles  was  erowned  at  Aiz-la-Chapelle,  the 
throne  of  Turkey  waa  Oflccnded  hj  Solimiia  the  Magnifloeot, 
who  bimaolf  the  heir  of  mi^btj  canquesta  and  of  weU-<iiA- 
dplined  armioa,  carried  the  Ottotnaa  ampin  to  the  vcrr 
pinnacle  of  ita  |iowar  (1030-64);  hia  fxvgnm  throngh 
Hungary  up  to  tha  wiUa  of  Ttaona  was  miiltad  by  an 
ever-adTancirg  line  of  fir?  nrA  lilood  •  hia  flccte  ccmmanrfcd 
the  Mediterranean,  aad  tarodtuaeJ,  Lho  uu&ata  ol  Italr  arid  - 
Spain,  while  the  corsairB  of  Tunis  and  Algiers,  under  thn 
renowned  BarbsroKta,  who  wua  soon  to  acknowledge  his  i 
allegiance,  infested  the  seaa,  and,  f— terror  all  along 
tha  Borthan  ahfliw  oi  tha  MaditairiiiMin,  aMtki  IhoaModa 
of  Ohriatiaiia  into  Jkwmj.  Th*  Fspt  ma  •  dovMil  and 
suspicious  ally  or  an  0{>eti  enemy,  as  the  interests  or 
possions  of  the  Holy  Soo  ««cnied  to  dictate,  and  Henry  of 
England,  aspiring  to  be  the  arbiter  of  Europe,  pursued  an 
equally  capricious  coarse  of  raciUation.  In  Spain  itaalf  the 
discontent  of  the  eommoak  broke  into  open  f«v«lt»  while 
the  haughty  noblea  nqnired  to  be  akllfully  managed. 
AboTe  all,  on  the  very  year  of  the  ooronatioo,  Martin 
Luther  h:id  burned  the  papal  bull  whieb  condemned  him  at 
the  gate  of  Witt«aberg.  No  one  couid  yet  foresee  the 
extent  of  the  chasm  opened  np  in  tha  Christian  world  by 
tha  hania  dafianaa  thus  hurled  at  ita  apiiitnal  ahiaf ;  bat  it 
•oon  baeama  elaar  ihat  tiia  heart  of  (Mttaany  Willi  tha 
Angnslinian  tnonV,  and  that  many  powerful  influences,  in 
the  eiupire  and  out  of  it,  rellKiouB,  socinl,  and  national, — 
ocience,  culture,  jintriotisni,  morality,  and  piety — wore  work- 
ine:  towards  the  overthrow  of  priestly  domination.  On  all 
GidcA,  than,  Charles  had  difficult  work  to  do.  In  Italy  and 
Navain^  and  on  tha  naoiab  frontier,  ho  had  to  maka  haad 
agalnat  lha  amies  of  Fkaaeia ;  m  Hungary  and  in  tlia 
^^editerrftncan  he  had  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  Turks  ; 
he  required  to  watch  the  wayward  king  of  England  and  the 
(:r:i:tf  pDpcs,  to  manage  the  haughty  succcptibility  of 
Spanish  ^ndeea  and  the  botaterous  independent  apirit  of 
HM  nannli  Mm^  to  compoee  the  religious  troubles,  and 
to  stay  th»  frawiof  apiiit  of  nvoll  ifMufe  thn  old  atnto 
of  things. 

From  hia  coron«ti  n  it  A :  T-la-Chapelle,  Charles  pro- 
ceeded to  the  Diet  of  Worms,  which  opened  on  the  28tit  of 
January  1621.  After  a  council  of  regency  had  been 
upoiatad,  whMt  nndar  lha  praaidan^  of  hia  biother 
]nrainMid  mn  to  govan  daring  tha  ampwoi^  nbaoM^  and 
other  husit^Ms  had  been  disposed  of,  the  religions  difficulty 
Was  t-ikuti  up.  Though  political  considerations  always 
proTftilod  with  Charles  during  his  aetiTS  career,  ho  vfos  a  \ 
Catholic  by  conviction,  and  was  by  no  mears  disposed  to 
encooraga  Um  hopes  entertained  of  him  by  the  liberal  party 
in  Qoman.  Baaidea,  the  old  traditUna  of  tha  empire,  in 
«rMeh  In  nrmly  batiavad,  required  that  ba  ahonld  support 
the  church.  At  the  same  time,  th"  1?ffonnation  was  too 
•trongly  supported  to  admit  of  the  nummary  muaBurcs 
most  congenial  to  hia  cbaracter  and  raont  suiiahlo  in  his 
political  poeitton.  lAlthar  waa  therefore  heard,  and  his 
safe-conduct  respectad  ;  Vat  at  tto  akae  of  the  diet  Charles 
bad  tha  ban  of  tha  ampfaa  prononvcad  epoa  him  and  hia 
adhereccs  This  edict,  howevar,  which  had  been  obtained 
by  unfair  meanf,  remained  inoperative.  The  war  with 
Francis  which  now  broke  out,  and  occupied  the  tioperor 
for  eight  jaaxa,  prevented  him  from  nbstructing  the  Refur- 
maSlon.  In  lha  maaatime,  diatnrbancea  had  baeo  going  on 
in  anodwr  pail  of  Ida  dMnidoat  (1  SI  9-21 Tha  discon- 
tent of  the  comnKnis  of  Castile  at  the  sucimary  proceedings 
of  Xinxuc::,  at  the  excessive  prcforcncc  given  to  Flemish 


officials  in  tha  government  of  Bpain,  and  at  the  other  onooc* 
stitutional  measarcs  of  the  new  Oovemment,  broke  into  open 
revolt  Toledo  waa  the  first  to  lis^  and  tha  inannpnl 
oanae  soon  became  powerful  in  f^atiHaL    Evan  amajrof  lha 

noblea  sympatbiaad  with  tha  movement ;  one  of  their 
number,  Don  John  da  Padilla,  placed  himself  at  the  head 
of  it;  but  divi&ions  among  the  commons,  snd  their  aliiiiv 
tioQ  from  the  DohiUty,  weakened  Uieir  atrcngtL  An  army 
waa  brought  up  against  them,  which  defeated  Padilla,  and 
took  Tabdo  altar  •  haid  ai^  Lika  diatnrbanoes  took 
plaea  in  Talanciia.  Ob  Ma  fctora  flrom  Oannany,  Charien 
treated  the  insurgents  with  great  clt-rnpr:cT,  anJ  wiBoly 
attachod  the  nobility  to  his  pereon  ;  buL  tile  Ud  iibuiUoa 
of  Ca.itilo  bccjuiju  little  more  than  a  dead  letter. 
I  Aliet  his  return  from  the  Diet  of  Worms,  Char  lea 
remained  ia  Spain  till  l9Mp  diiacting  tha  war  against 
Franaiii  Tha  trnm  wan  apm  tha  whola  daoUadto 
vlaterioniL  Ihn  naodi  wan  Mlad  in  WaTnm^  and 
expelled  from  Milan  and  from  the  frho!o  r,f  ItaJy.  The 
failure  of  the  imperialists  in  lava^iuu  oi  Provonee  and 
the  siege  of  Marseilles  wss  compensated  by  the  splendid 
victory  of  Pavta,  in  which  the  French  niatained  cnonnona 
loases,  and  Francia  himself  waa  nuMla  prisoner  (1520). 
Sha  tiiuiph  WM^  iadaod,  too  dadaiva^  aa  it  mada  Cbaiian 
obBviona  of  avafjr  ahinlrons  prindpla  in  hia  trealmant  of 
the  captive  king,  and  alarmed  hia  alliea,  Hanry  of  Eoglaad 
and  Clement  VII.,  into  eapouaiDg  tha  French  cause. 
Francia  nominally  accepted,  but  immediately  after  hia 
Ubantion  repndiatad  tha  hwniliating  panoa  of  Mndiid,  and 
with  hit  alliea  raeommanead  tha  war.  TkuM  CkaOm  laat 
tha  fruits  of  hia  rietory;  but  be  was  again  successful  The 
mercenary  army  of  Bmirbon  plundered  Rome,  and  kept 
the  Pope  a  prisoner  in  the  c-aatie  of  St.  Angelo,  while  the 
efforts  of  Francis  to  msaitaia  hunseU  in  Italy  proved  a 
failure.  At  length  tha  rival  monaroha  compoaed  their 
dif atanaaa  for  •  tin*  at  tfi*  pwoa  of  OHnbcur  bp 
wbidi  Franeb  moiniflad  hia  pntanaiooa  to  iOlBn,  and 
retaitied  the  duchy  of  Burguhdy.  The  superior  generalship 
of  the  Spaniards,  the  dee[M!r  and  more  pereeverisg  policy 
of  Charles,  and  the  defection  of  Bourl>on  (who,  grieroualy 
injured  at  tha  French  court,  carried  over  to  the  encmiea  of 
his  country  his  military  skill  and  a  thirst  for  revenge) 
had  givan  him  tha  focamoal  pitaa  in  Chriataadom,  in 
mlHtf  aa  wait  aa  in  name,  wblla  (ha  paaca  laft  bim  free  for 
other  labours.  Leaving  Spain  under  the  regency  of  Lis 
beloved  queen,  Isabella  uf  Portugal,  whom  he  had  wedded 
in  1S26,  he  pn>ceeded  to  Italy.  At  Bologna,  where  he  had 
an  interview  with  the  Pope,  he  waa  erowiMd  ampenr  and 
king  of  Italy;  and  tlorenoe,  which  had  aipaUad  tha 
Medici,  was  taken  after  a  long  atgt,  deprived  of  ita 
republican  constitution,  and  plsc?d  nndsr  a  member  of 
\  that  celebrated  family.  Aft'  r  ii  .ving  arranged  the  affaira 
of  Italy,  the  emperor  cro«ised  the  Tridentine  Alps  into 
Oermauy  to  attend  the  diet  which  had  been  summoned  to 
meet  at  Ang|»borg  (1A30).  Kotwithatanding  tha  PaasanW 
War,  the  fanatiaiam  of  tna  Anabaptists,  and  tha  atraavoua, 
rff-:i  threatening,  opposition  of  the  powers  temporal  and 
jipintuul,  especially  of  Southern  Gorniany,  the  Reformation 
had  made  marvellous  progreAS  during  the  nine  years  which 
had  elapsed  since  the  Edict  of  Worms,  and  was  rapidly 
overspreading  the  whole  empire.  It  waa  dltr  that  if  tha 
inflnanoaof  tho  dinteh  bqrnnd  lha  Alpawna  Ml  dtogathai 
to  ba  loak,  tta  emperor  maal  iatorpoaa  with  tba  wbotf 
wcipht  of  hie  auUiority.  Accordingly,  at  Augsburg, 
Cbarle«  made  every  effort  to  bring  about  a  peaceiul 
arrangement  of  the  religious  differences ;  but  he  soon  found 
that  he  had  quite  mistaken  tho  atrangth  and  firamaia  of 
the  new  movement.  Tha  Iftntaatanta  bald  rwolataljr  bj 
the  confinsicq)  they  Imd  presented ;  and  when  Charlea 
procaadad  to  taaoa  a  hoatila  edict  against  thrm,  they  foimad 
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tbemMlTM  into  a  ]e«g«»  for  moliuJ  defenoo  nndar  the 
le-uJcr«bip  of  Saxony  and  Hosac.    Thia  wan  the  famouii 
Smalluld  tMga%  which  from  the  end  of  1530  continued 
to  b*  tt»  peUncal  bolwarlt  «f  Qtmm  Protettaotkm.  Tlla 
lea^ne  entered  into  coTnmunirntinn  -with  both  France  and 
£agland  ;  but  it  wasi'roui  a  mucii  stranger  quarter  deliver- 
ance  was  to  come.    As  at  the  Diet  of  Worms  it  waa 
"EmncUt  ao  now  it  wm  Soliinaa  that  avarted  an  annad 
eolliwao  iNlwwni  Ae  yoniig  PirotwIaiitfaiH  and  tiia  imperial 
power.    Foiled  in  his  attack  on  Vienna  In  1539,  the  fiit'tun 
waa    agam  threatening  the  aoath-«aatem  frontiers  of 
Gkmnoy  with  a  terrible  army.    Charlaa  fdt  it  neeeasar^ 
to  BiiH*  tha  anpin  agaiiiat  him,  and  ao  at  Nnrambais 
eftotoJ  a  ooBpRimin  with  tha  Pftrtaatant«,  by  wfaieh 
frc  e  J  m  of  woiabip  was  eecarod  till  the  calling  of  a  general 
couaciL    With  all  enthoaiaam  thej  then  armed  againat 
Hm  Tmik.    At  the  head  of  one  of  the  moat  splendid  armiea 
mr  tanipMd  by  ChristendoB,  Charlaa  lor  tha  irat  time 
tnok  ua  leM  in  peraoa    Great  deeda  wan  ezpeeted  at 
thia  hostil-  nu  i  ting  of  the  Eastern  and  the  Wi  Hteru  worlds  ; 
Init  the  sultan,  reckoning  on  the  religious  (joarrelB  of 
Germany,  did  not  anticipate  that  he  would  have  ta  aeafiont 
the  nnit«d  forc«  of  the  empire,  and  therefore  soon  with- 
drew within  hia  own  frontier  (1533X    Vot  being  able  to 
follow  the  enemy  through  the  wasted  kingdom  of  Hungary, 
the  emperor  returned  through  Ital7  to  Spain.    Hia  next 
•spaditm  was  againat  Tnok,  now  lha  alwaghaM  «f  tha 
p-f'at  pirat«  Barbaroasa.    The  emperor  defeated  Barbarosaa, 
toolc  the  city,  aad  released  thousands  of  Chrutiaa  sla?ea, 
who,  return  iag  to  Europe,  spread  abroad  the  fame  of  their 
gmmnm  daiiTacar  (Ibii),  IhaMiM  ywrwarwMraaumed 
wldi  naadi,  who  formad  aa  alliaDoa  wMi  die  Tnrka,  and 
invaded  the  territory  ( f  tho  duke  of  Savoy.  Charles 
failed  completely  ia  an  iuvaaioa  of  Proveoee,  and  the  war 
ended  with  oat  any  impoitut  naiilt  by  the  truce  of  Nice 
(1638).   IfaxI  year  the  empanir  kiak  hia  wife  laabella,  to 
whom  ha  wia  deeply  attached.   Towarda  the  end  of  the 
year  (1539),  when  a  revolt  df  tlio  nty  ,A  Gliv^t  rt-quireJ 
hia  preaenca  in  Flanders,  Chnrioa  passed  through  i'ana  on 
ttaapedal  invitation  of  the  French  king,  giving  to  Europe, 
as  WM  thought,  a  noble  example  of  chivalrous  conCdeuce 
and  forgetfnineaa  of  past  enmities.    Tha  emperor  waa  too 
much  occupied  with  present  emergencies  to  introduce  a 
ajatauatie  danotiam  into  the  Metherlaada ;  bat  when  the 
privilagM  «f  tia  dtiea  came  into  eoafliet  with  hia  imperial 
plans  they  were  littlt?  n-^p^ctod.    The  most  cruel  edict.i 
bad   bceu   issued  against   Luthcraniitm  and  a  bloody 
penecation  carried  on.    But  to  Charlea  tha  Netherlanda 
wera  above  all  thinga  an  inaiibauatibla  aooroa  o(  nvaniM^ 
fton  whidi  ha  drew  tha  aapptiaa  for  hia  many  wan.  nay 

paid  anuu?,l'v  twice  m  nmch  aa  Spain  nnd  the  Tiulicfl  put 
together,  and  were  continually  called  upon  for  extraordinary 
contributiona.  The  great  city  of  Ghent,  hia  own  birthplace, 
had  lala^  nfoaad  to  oootribute,  and  even  entered  into 
aamiMUlieitioQ  with  Praacia,  who  betrayed  it  to  Charlea. 
The  emperor  entered  the  city  with  a  numerous  army  and 
an  imposing  retinue,  caused  tha  ringlaaden  to  be  executed, 
annnllod  the  aonrtRtttioB  af  lha  aity,  and  phoad  it  entirely 
nnder  the  government  of  persons  nominated  by  himself 
(1540).  In  tho  autumn  of  next  year  Charles  made 
another  expedition  against  the  corsairs  of  North  Africa, 
who  had  now  made  Al^^an  their  great  •troagbold  and  the 
anira  of  their  ttafaHaaa  power.   Bat  ha  waa  tuwneeaaafnl ; 

t  tremendrii:s  tr-mppst  so  disabled  the  army  and  injnred 
ih«  fleet  that  he  was  obliged  to  return  before  Le  iiad  lu  the 
least  aecompliahed  the  object  of  the  ezpeditioo.  He  had 
■avi^jr  paiaiatad  in  it  during  a  highly  nttfaToaiahia 
a«M»  ;  h«t  tha  hnrary  with  wUeh  ha  etpoaad  himself  to 
diDg«r  and  hard-ship  of  every  kind  to  some  extent  -  atoned 
for  his  rashnsaa.    The  revenea  austainad  by  tha  ampetor 


'  at  Algiers  encouraged  tho  most  peraeTering  of  lus  enemioa, 
Prancia,  to  renew  tho  war  in  alliunru  with  tho  Turka, 
Conaai}aaotly,  Charles  was  once  more  obliged  on  every  aide 
to  make  head  against  hia  eld  foaa,  against  tba  French  armiea 

in  Ptpdmont  and  on  tlip  Sj'riniKh  and  Flrrr-:'!h  frcntierp, 
against  the  Turkish  armies  in  HuDgir},  ai.d  BgiuuHi  a 
junction  of  the  French  and  Turkiah  Elects  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean. At  length  a  Inah  aonwomiao  with  the  Frotaatant 
prineao  anahbd  Um  to  invade  Champagne  with  a  powarfnt 
German  army,  which  so  ainrmod  the  French  cajfital  that 
Francis  found  it  expedient  to  coociude  the  p«ec8  oi  Creepy 
(1844).  Thia  was  the  hkst  war  of  Oiarlee  with  hia  Tmith 
livaL  Tha  amparar  had  all  along  Butinlaittadhiiaapnioritif 
over  the  king,  but  asMpt  that  tha  Frsaah  had  baas  azpdlad 
from  Italy,  they  itBNmd*  tMiteiall|-,  an  tib^  had  haanat 
the  beginiiing. 

This  peace  with  Francis,  and  a  tmoe  auhaequeaUy  con- 
cluded with  ffftiiiww^  now  left  Charlea  free  to  grapple 
with  his  htH  and  moat  difficult  labour,  the  aupprcaaion  of 
the  Reformation.  The  nili^Ioun  qm  Hti  iu  alwaya  lay  very 
near  to  the  heart  of  tho  emperor.  But  during  the  first 
twenty-five  years  of  his  reign,  it  had  only  been  at  short 
and  broken  intervals,  left  him  by  his  wars  and  other  multi- 
form relations  with  Francis,  Henry,  the  Pope,  and  the 
Turk,  that  he  had  been  able  to  take  it  in  hand.  Scarcely 
had  he  bean  able  to  enter  on  aoma  dalibeiate  method  of 
dealing  with  it  when  ana  er  odwr  of  thesa  tivala  ar 
suspicious  friends  crn^.^ed  Ms  path,  and  called  his  attention 
eiaewhere.  And  uuw,  when  he  eould  devote  aeven  yeara 
ot  almost  nnintermpted  leisun  to  the  work,  ud  could 
oonoMtnto  tha  antin  itnni^  of  liia  tmym  on  the 
exeenllMiaf  it,  ha  waa  daatinad  to  dbeovor  Oat  die  BeCor 
mation  had  grows  too  atroug  to  lo  arrcsti  d  tsYcn  by  his 
imperial  wiU.  Its  progress,  great  as  it  had  been  from 
the  Diet  of  Worms  to  that  of  Augsburg,  had  been  far 
greater  from  the  Diet  of  Aagaburg  to  the  period  at  which 
we  haTe  arrived.  At  Augsburg  tho  deetor  of  Saxony 
and  riiiliji  of  ITcsao  were  the  only  considerable  princca 
that  supported  the  Eoformation.  By  thia  time  Wiirtem* 
Berg,  Bnndenbnig,  the  dukedom  of  Saxony,  and  tht 
Palatinate  of  the  Rhine  had  declared  for  it  Northern 
Ucrmany  was  almoet-eotirely  Frot«at&Qt,  whilst  in  Southern 
Germany  the  imperial  cities,  and  even  to  some  extent  the 
nobilit/o(  the  Austrian  hereditaiy  atataa,  were  ia  favour  of 
h.   Bdianib  waa  atrongly  indincd  in  tlia  nme  direction ; 

and  tn-rrardB  the  West  tho  orthodoxy  of  tlic  Netherlands 
'  was  threatened  by  the  duke  of  Cleveo,  who  was  going  to 
enter  the  Snmlkald  League^  when  his  plans  were  cut  abort 
by  the  amperor,  and  atill  more  so  by  Hermann,  atchhiahop 
or  Cologne,  who  was  engaged  in  inaugurating  a  nodanta 
rt:f>)r!n>ition  of  his  province  under  the  advice  of  Bucer  and 
Melanchthon.  Thus  had  the  new  movement  profiled  bj 
the  distractions  of  an  emperor  who  wiahad  to  tmat  it. 
Now  it  was  dearly  time  for  tha  nMwt  strauoooa  and  com* 
prehenaive  ^ori  It  waa  to  be  expeded  of  the  politie 
nature  of  Charles  that  he  would  not  have  recourse  to  extreme 
measures  till  all  means  of  accommodation  had  been 
exhausted.  Accordingly,  in  1541,  at  Batiabon,  a  gnat 
religions  conference  had  been  held  by  some  of  the  most 
moderate  theologians  on  cither  side.  No  little  harmouj  of 
opinion  had  been  arrived  at,  but  they  differed  aa  to  tran- 
subatantiatioa  and  the  poweia  of  the  church,  the  mure 
daeidad  haada  of  both  putiaa  wan  aftaid  that  compromise 
was  being  carried  too  far,  and  tfcc  rcfilt  was  that  they 
separated  without  any  common  pUttorm  being  secured. 
Towards  the  end  of  1545  another  of  the  methods  all  along 
propoaed  for  the  arrangement  of  the  religious  difficulty,  and 
eonatantly  urged  on  the  popes  by  the  emperuiv  was  at  length 
to  be  tried.  But  tho  Protestants  were  resolved  to  hare 
I  nothing  to  do  with  a  so-called  general  council  which  was 
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mmpmi  •lawik  Mtinlj  of  ItalitM  tad  Bpuiiuda,  when 
drt  BofM  Mkd      old  pmttj  wen  daoliitolj  pradominutt, 

and  whorn,  rnnR'-q-nnlly,  the  ClluiTh  of  Ofrrimny  tia'i  nj 
chance  o(  ti  fa.r  rLjireoentation  or  lwu  v(  b  ftiir  hu-iriLp 
The  calling  of  tLu  Council  of  Truut,  thcfij.fopj,  had  the  boIp. 
•ffoet  of  widemog  lha  cbum  between  tlieold  and  the  new  ; 
tad  the  coone  its  ddtbentioaa  were  to  take  had  the  aame 
tMdi  ia  lig— H«i«g  tb*  brtWMB  lha  Oilbolk 

Mid  the  PtalwtaBt  ptnat «(  view.   PereriTiag  tiurt  nuldar 

tnothod*  wcro  of  no  avail,  Cliar!oa  now  made  prcpanitiijrjs 
to  compel  the  BubmiBaioa  of  the  FroUKitu.at  prujc<i«.  The 
diaaoDsionB  amooff  thun  grefttly  facilitated  hia  plaiuk 
Ifaorioa^  dake  of  Sazooy,  alwaya  at  fead  with  hia  IpniiBao 
fh»  tkrtor,  wu  ready,  with  reaionable  pnwpeci  nt  aelf- 
Bggranduement,  to  taJie  the  imperial  aide,  and  the  elaelor 
of  Brandenburg  took  so  active  part  in  the  struggle,  to  dia< 
Electoral  Saxduy,  ITcrhs*,  Wurteii.ljorf;,  and  tLa  imperial 
citiea  alone  were  to  be  reckoned  with.  The  coucael  of  the 
great  general  Sehirtlia,  who  oommaiided  the  troopa  of  the 
citiM^  to  fill  mam  Ckatka  it  Bakiaban  btto*  U*  iaam 
Wit*  tmarnVha,  tad  Hkm  lo  mIm  Um  ftmm  ^  tyvA,  m 

as  to  brc-ak  tho  crmmnnicttticn  between  Italy  and  the 
imperial  cjtmp,  »rafl  set  hs\Ae<  bj  the  hoBiLQl.Di?  and  OVer» 
ecn.ipuluu.H  Jefiders  of  the  i'rctestanl  pArty.  Ac^uVduigly, 
Charlee  was  allowed  to  concentrate  his  troope  aod  take  the 
oftMiva.  Maurice  thereapoi;  decbnd  kOMlIf,  and,  in- 
vmUiv  Mm  taRittMriiM  of  fisolonl  fluaof,  ooBmaliid  tin 
«f aolor  to  willidimw  fnn  Hie  ProlMlut  camp,  wUdi  oon- 
eequcntly  soon  broke  uji.  leaving  tho  em{:*ror  tr,  haTe  Lis 
own  way  in  South  Ckniiauj,  and  to  suppress  the  Kefonna- 
tion  in  the  prorince  of  Cologne.  Thus,  disastnmaly  for  the 
Fntaataatib  andad  tha  cinpaign  of  l(i6,tha  malt  of  tWr 
Mm  IndaeUoB,  aa  (Ur  m«H  wan  M^aifar  to  Oom  af 
tha  anperor. 

In  the  meaotime,  the  SazoB  elector  had  been  ehastiffing 
Maarice  for  his  treacherous  invafinn  of  tlie  elect*init-p.  In 
the  spring  of  the  emperor,  hastening  to  assist  his  ally, 
con  centra  t<>d  his  forces  at  Eger  on  the  Bohaouan  frontier, 
•nrtook  tha  aketonl  loma  ai  Mflhlbeig  cn  tha  Bh^ 
dafealad  dran  aaaOr,  and  took  die  alaotor  priaoiiar.  Be 

was  cbligrd  to  Biibmit  to  a  humiliating  arninporiicnt,  by 
which  he  re-B;gned  hia  torritor)'  a;jd  the  eiectiTiiJ  ha',  to  his 
enemy  Maurice.  Shortly  after,  Thilip  of  HeMO  wa?  hk&- 
wiaa  compelled  to  yield,  and  was  detained  a  prisoner  by 
iha  Mnparw,  whose  diahonoorable  conduct  on  this 
OMMioB  onitad  tha  indigBatiiia  of  hia  itetaaiant  alliee, 
eepaeiallj  of  Kituiee^  who  waa  ten  In  law  to  13m  landgrava 
Tti  &  little  tiine  Proteataatiam  K't'oi'd  to  \k  hI  the  fnet  of 
the  emperor.  The  city  of  Uagdeburg  was  the  only 
important  aeat  of  leeiatance  remaining.  Hot  while  the 
emperor  had  been  beating  down  the  eosnuee  of  tha  chorch 
OB  the  field  of  battK  her  laptawtotiTM  at  VmA  vara 
proceeding  in  such  a  way  as  to  render  a  pannanent  nettle- 
ment  of  the  question  impossible.  The  politic  CharlM  was 
anxious  to  concede  ertuuj  points  tc  -he  F:ot«atanta,  so  as 
to  secure  peace  while  still  maintaining  the  rights  o^  the 
charvL    The  conoluaiooa  anived  at  by  tho  OOWlcil  did  not 

admit  of  eamproaiiaa  ;  aiMl  to  i&aka  inattm  irani^  ttia  F«M 
alaimad  at  tha  Tletorieiia  attitoda  of  Cbariaa,  niBOiM  ft 

from  Trent  to  Bologna.  Elated  by  f^if^  yictoriea  to  an 
extent  tliiit  was  not  to  be  expected  u(  on  old  and  experienced 
statcaman,  the  emperor  now  adopted  some  very  doubtful 
measoree.  Under  hi(>  auspices,  the  Angsborg  Interim  was 
framed — an  attempt  to  supply  a  common  religiona  platform 
for  all  partiea  in  tha  anpire,  and  thus  by  his  own  imperial 
authority  put  an  and  to  the  schiam.  Bnt  it  ploflmd  neither 
pa.-iy,  for  the  Catholics  rejected  it,  and  the  Protestants 
accorded  it  only  a  limitt^  and  enforced  obedience.  Another 
plan  of  the  emperor,  to  induce  the  German  electors  to  cancel 
tbtalactioa  «f  hia  brotbtr  Pwdinaadaa  kingo<  tboBsnui 


aadto<luMMahiio«fta«trhilteiiirtead,ahM>{ailad.  Tim 
tha  wiWtioBa  dnam  «f  tSmm  to  tiaasinit  all  hia  vmm 

ptrrer  to  his  Son,  and  if  possible  make  it  hereditary 
ID  hu  fF.!riily,  could  not  b«  reaUied.  lleanwhila,  aU 
un^Tiowri  t')  hi[iji:.elf,  a  pkit  w  matoring  by  which  he  was 
to  be  hurled  from  a  po«iiuon  of  splendia  triompl}  into  tha 
bitterest  reverses  of  his  life,  llae  profound  and  skill ol 
Manrioa  of  SaaMqr*  finding  that  he  had  got  from  tho 
emperor  all  thai  waa  to  bo  axpeeted,  and  perceiving  how 
dei^y  he  had  outraged  the  nati'ittnJ  and  reiicir'UH  ocntl- 
ment  of  Germany,  resolTed  Ui  sciio  the  advauUi^o  pvcn 
him  by  the  high  handed  atid  oiijircsBiTe  measures  of  hi  i  illy 
in  oidar  to  reirieve  his  own  lost  credit  Accordingly  ^ 
coaMmlloa  of  princes  waa  formed  with  the  greatest 
BMN^,  nd  an  alUanoa  eoodaded  with  Bawiy  II.  of 
Fimnoa^  While  the  French  king,  inarching  eaatwaid  aa  fho 
"Protector  of  the  Liberties  of  Gennariy,"  ^eizod  Toul, 
Verdon,  and  Mats,  and  threatened  btrasburg,  and  the 
Tnrka  renewed  the  war  on  the  Anatrian  frontiara,  Maarice 
and  hia  aanfadantaa  advanoad  aaddadj  into  Soath 
Oanwany,  and  aiurptiaad  Iba  anpanr  ^buKmok,  whanaa^ 
MTed  from  capture  by  a  mutiny  among  the  Qatman  landa- 
kneehts,  he  fled,  sick  of  gout,  over  the  Tyroleae  Alps  into 
C^trinthia.  Wt-a.-y  of  Lho  rebgioua  divisions  of  Gt-imaiiy, 
r?hartf^  left  to  his  brother  Ferdinand  the  task  of  arranging 
a  paaee,  firat  at  Paaaan  (IftSSX  ond  finally  at  Angsbnrg 
<UM}L  Bo*  ha  waa  dooinad  on  knf  to  aoatain  another 
aovm  iwaiafc  IVUla  naaoBfiBg  faa  taak  of  amnging 
the  internal  affairs  of  Oeim&ny,  ha  had  fhr^sn  for  himBidf 
the  duty  of  chastiRing  her  foreign  eutnaitia,  aad  wuicjig 
back  an  import&iit  p>«ee/7Rioij.  At  the  head  of  a  splendid 
army  of  60,000  men,  he  besieged  Meta  from  the  end  of 
Oetobar  105S  to  tha  baginning  of  January ;  hot  all  hia 
efforta  to  rataka  tha  ail^  amilad  nothiiw  against  the  skill 
of  Oniae,  and  the  bwroiT  of  tha  Frsnim  noblee,  wbo  bad 
thrown  themfielvoft  ioto  the  city  iri  great  Dumters_  After 
suffering  gr«at  ioesca  he  was  obliged  to  retreat,  and  Molx  was 
for  dine  osnturiaa  loat  to  tha  German  empira.  Boon  after, 
in  a  T«n  diffanoioMtlv,  tha  poliqr  «f  Ckariaa  ninad  •  gnat 
trinmph,  wkteh  fihawlaa  pioaod  llhiaoiy.  na  fiaqoant 

chaiigeg  in  the  dirtK-tion  of  English  politics  had  alwaye  been 
a  aubjoci  of  deep  3c  tere.it  to  him,  and  bad  to  some  extent 
affected  his  0*0  oourne,  t}ujugh  only  in  a  secor-dary 
way.  Now,  howerer.  on  the  accession  of  Mary,  there  was 
real  ground  for  the  nope  that  England  night  be  drawn 
into  tha  ehMit  aoanaotiiM  with  his  ■\KA\cy,  and  noak 
intimately  intaraaltt  In  ik»  gnat  struggle  againal  tha  saw 
tnovement,  which  had  gradually  become  tho  supreme  quea* 
tion  in  £im>pnan  politics.  Mary  had  already  been 
betrothed  to  Charlee,  and  expro»»ed  her  willingness  to 
baooma  hia  second  smpiaaa :  but  he  transferred  tlie  state 
doty  of  marrying  Maiy  to  hia  aon  Philip,  who  accordin^y 
did  so  in  1504.  The  preaenoe  of  Philip  in  England  oon< 
tiibuted  greatly  to  the  restoration  of  Catholicism  in  tb« 
country,  and  Mary  wr-s  Tory  glad  to  fall  in  with  the  gpncra.! 
policy  of  Charles.  An  heir  only  was  wanting  to  the 
stability  of  tha  union,  an  heir,  too,  who  waa  destined  Iqr 
tha  maifi^lnaty  to  mle  over  En^Und  and  Iba  ponw* 
•kma  of  tho  hoaw  of  Borgundy,  and  liia  birdi  waaaipartad 
with  many  prayrrs.  in  the  rHtliolic  world,  and  ■witb  grrat 
anxiety  on  the  | 'i.ri  of  i  'harjea  Happily  for  England,  tho 
hopes  of  Mary  '*erp  tlot  reaiiied.  Ths  E:igliRh  aUiMWO 
continnad,  but  its  insecurity  was  only  too  sppaienk 

Long  before  the  period  at  which  wo  have  anived,  Charles 
had  entertainad  tha  idea  of  reliogoishing  tha  Ihrana  in 
order  to  doTOto  tha  remainder  of  his  life  to  quiet  retfaaBOBt 
and  preparation  for  another  world.  With  a  feeling  of  thia 
kind  it  had  been  purposed  by  him  and  his  wife  Isabella, 
wbo  died  in  16S9,  to  withdraw,  he  into  a  monastery,  she 
into  aoBf  noii^boaring  nnnnwy,  and  tteo  ^pand  tho 
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ereninfT  of  Hioir  day*  to  rcligioua  excrcisoa.  On  hia  returu 
from  tho  uiihajjpj-  expedition  agaitist  AJgiets  hia  Rinte 
maarkt'd  the  impreasion  madu  on-  him.  bjr  the  quiet 
simplicity  o(  the  monastic  life.  la  1643,  the  Men(  hltd 
been  confided  to  Francioco  Boria^  afMrwanb  fuaow  ia  tli* 
Saeittf  iif  Jeeus.  Now  when  be  had  been  thwarted  in  hia 
deenet  idlABies,  obliged  to  renounce  all  pretension  to 
control  the  religions  movement  in  Cformany,  and  foiled  in 
a  great  attempt  to  recover  an  imperial  city  treaclicrously 
seized  by  hia  bitterest  foes,  and  when  thp  last  groat  effort  of 
hia  statesmanship  depended  on  the  life  of  a  aieUy  woman,  it 
is  no  wonder  that  he  proceeded  toCARjT  bfa  fftua  into  execu- 
tion. But  beyoad  a  d«>nbt  Mut  gtMl  naam  (or  finally 
Adopting  the  raaolntion  to  a1)ilica(e  waa  lifa  faable  health. 
The  rigour  which  in  his  ywirptr  d.iys  hail  fittril  him  so 
well  for  the  chase,  the  tournament,  and  tho  battle-fu  ld,  vaa 
already  completely  undermined  l  y  intessaut  labour  and 
anxiety,  by  repeated  attacks  of.  gout,  and,  it  must  be  added, 
hf  (he  most  eztnwidiQary  eyceas  at  table.  In  1054  he 
tnoaferred  the  crown  of  Naples  to  hia  aon  fhSiip,  in  order 
tbat  Philip  might  marry  Mary  of  Engtend  on  aqua!  terma. 
Next  year,  on  Uie  25lh  of  O.  tober,  the  State* of  the  Nether 
lands  were  assembled '  at  Brus&ck  to  receive  a  formal 
abdication  of  those  provinces.  Supported  by  a  crutch  on 
the  right  hand,  the  left  laaoing  on  the  ahontdar  of  the  yoong 
priiM*  of  Onoga^  aftanrarda  raaownad  aa  tbe  liberator  of 
Holland,  Chaileii  recounted,  tba  many  jonmeya  he  hod 
made  and  tha  long  and  ardnona  labours  he  had  undergone 
in  t!  I  p  Tvice  of  bis  people;  he  intimated  that  the  statu  of 
Jus  huaUb  now  required  that  he  should  transfer  tbo  cares  of 
goremment  to  his  young  son,  whom  he  introduced  to  the 
aaMnbly ;  and,  exhorting  thorn  to  adhere  stedfastly  to  the 
Oadiolio  Ckidi,  nqnaalad  ttev  fmi^Taneea  of  all  the  errora 
committed  during  hia  reign.  Tbe  aaasmbly,  full  of  the 
ancient  spirit  of  reverent  loyalty,  and  atruck  by  tho 
marvellous  spectacle  of  tho  highest  earthly  power  voluntarily 
diveating  itaelf  of  its  majesty  and  descending  into  obscurity 
ballM  tM  BMurol  time,  buri^t  into  tears  and  cobs.  The 
— pwoc  buBOiU,  aa  ta  aonk  aibaaatad  in  his  chair,  wapt 
Sin  a  child.  Ttia  aama  year  dnrlaa  {nlimatad  to  hn 
brother  Ferdinand  hia  detertuination  to  resign  the  imperial 
dignity;  but  owing  to  tho  tedious  fornialitics  of  tho 
«tn[>iru,  and  tho  objtetionH  of  Ftrdiiwnd,  it  was  not  till 
1558  that  tl)B  process  of  abdication  waa  complotod.  In 
the  begtooiiig  «  IW$  ba  Iiiniw1l7  laid  down  tba  crown  of 
Spain. 

Allar  ha  hid  Uraa  fdiaved  himself  of  tbe  responsibilities 

of  governin'-nt,  f^ti  irl: -lili  f  frr>ni  Flushini;  on  tho  17tli 
Saptembor  foi:  a  ctjmalt  LuLUt  suited  to  hia  broken  health. 
Ho  landed  at  Laredo  in  Sp;un  ou  the  2Sth,  and  in  the 
beginning  of  February  of  next  yea>r  finally  settled  at  Ytt»t«, 
a  Hieronymite  monastery  in  the  north  of  Estrcmadnra.  It 
ataod  in  n  plaaanat  and  ganial  Tallay,  pfotaeted  from  tho 
north  wind  by  a  ranga  ofmoantaun.  Ha  bad  adeetad  the 
apot  some  time  before,  and  ha  l  crinsr  l  a  bouse  to  bo  built 
for  hia  reception  adjoining  the  moniuitLry.  Here  he  stayed 
till  his  death,  a  period  of  one  year  and  eight  months  nearly. 
Hi.H  life  in  retirement,  so  crroneoualy  painted  by  Kobcrtson, 
has  been  d<»cribed  with  great  minuteneas  by  many  recent 
histanana  U  graak  abili^.  TbO  n>man««  in  which  it  baa 
been  anvth^ed  haa  been  dona  away,  and  bia  ebaraelar 
appcans  in  unborrowed  :ini  Bomewhat  prowiic  reality.  It 
ia  trQu  that  ha  devoted  much  of  his  time  to  religiotu 
exercises ;  for  it  waa  not  to  bo  expected  that  a  prince, 
who  had  not  allowed  a  aiogie  day  to  pass  since  the  age  of 
tW8Bl|f«na  without  spending  a  portion  of  it  in  inward 
pnqrtr,  would  intamit  tha  prtotioa  in  hia  declining  years, 
ana  daring  a  retreat  eboien  for  tha  pnrpooa.  He  apent 
iiuiib.  of  his  kif  ,  i.  :T;itif)ing  hia  xnecbani:^!  tutes,  but 
ao  far  was  he  iroux  lauinuf^  the  priacif.>o  of  Ivluatioa  froki 


iliL  iin]H)6aibility  of  making  l^vo  walcbcj  go  exactly  alike, 
that  he  eafaorted  his  chiMren,  in  the  most  urgent  manner, 
to  daotnf  bareay  with  lln  and  aword.    Be  atill  delighted 
in  tha  aottvena  of  laaniad  aad  aipariaooadinaB,  but  inataad 
of  antartaining  than  familiarly  at  table  ha  maintained  tha 
stately  Ca«tiH»n    etiquette  of  dining    alone,  wily  once 
deigning  to  partake  of  the  meal  of  tho  friars,  whom  ho  con- 
tinued to  respect  as  much  as  ever.    The  »imp!icity  of  his 
table  especiaiiy  is  a  mere  imagination.    So  long  aa  he  was 
tolerably  woU  he  kept  his  dependents  in  continual  anxiety 
to  have  it  well  fnraiahed  with  Ihnia  pemioiona  daintiaa 
which  bad  oontribtttad  to  nfn  bia  health,  and  thia  wu  only 
equalled  by  tho  anxiety  of  his  medical  and  other  adviseiv, 
when  exccas  had  brought  about  its  natural  consequences. 
His  retirement  certainly  delivered  him  from  tlio  iipcc*aity 
of  ijjLiviag  in  a  prescribed  liiio  of   anziaus  duty  and 
responsibility,  but  his  own  sympathy  with  public  affairs, 
and  the  emaigaooiaa  in  which  fhilip  fonnd  himtdf  in  con- 
sequence of  n  Mw  aombinatioB  of  the  French,  tha  Tnika, 
and  the  Pope,  obliged  him  to  come  forward  with  his  advice, 
which  was  always  attended  to  with  tho  utmoat  deference, 
I  and  in  financial  matter;*,  w ith  his  Rclive  help.    The  c  ouriers 
dcBpatched  to  Vuste  found  him  keenly  alive  to  all  tho 
vicissitudea  of  good  and  aril  fortune  which  'his  empire  waa 
atill  doatinad  to  axparianca.   Tha  brilliant,  bnt  aomewhat 
barred  vioUiriaB  of  St  Qnantin  and  Orateliaea,  tha  extra- 
ordinary peace  concluded  by  Philip  with  the  Pope,  tho  liwa 
of  Calais  and  Thionville,  tho  vivance  of  the  Turki.sh  fleet 
to  tho  coast  of  Spain,  and  thu  much  desired  but  never  to- 
be  fulfilled  hope  of  Mary  of  England,  that  God  might 
give  her  a  child  for  tha  good  of  tho  church— «11  those 
matters  interested  him  aa  Dncb  aa  whan  ha  waa  tha  moving 
spirit  of  European  politiea.   Tha  aoft  dr  or  Vnata  and  tba 
easy  way  of  life  he  led  bad  for  some  lime  a  most  beneficial 
ellect  on  hia  health.     Ho  became  stronger  than  he  had 
been.    But  hia  gout,  und  alxjvo  all  bis  injudicious  diet, 
still  rendered  him  an  invalid.    Ue  could  not  ride,  nor 
could  he  walk  much,  but  waa  usually  carried  about  in 
a  ahair,  and  dalightad  to  enjo/  the  wann  air  nnder  the 
ahada  of  tba  traee  of  tiie  monaatery.   At  length,  dnilag 
the  m'inth  of  August  1558,  M-rious  Bymptom-'  li_,n  to 
show  themRelvp.s,  and  it  wa-s  remarktd  that  his  uumi  J.vclt 
more  than  over  on  tho  religiou.?  ceremonies  preatribcd  by 
the  church  for  tho  souls  of  the  dead.    The  Hieronymite 
chroniclers  relate  that  he  even  caused  bia  0W&  oheecwiaa  tO 
ba  performed  before  hie  death.    There  am  •  good  mai^ 
dtfflcnlttaa  in  the  way  of  aeccpting  their  narrative ;  bnt  Sir 

V>'.  Stirling  Jlaxwen  and  Prcitc'.t  are  both  disposed  to 
believe  that  his  funeral  Bcrvico  waa  in  some  form  celebrated 
during  bis  life.  Tho  same  day,  tho  .TOlh  August,  he  felt 
considerably  worse.  In  a  little  time  bis  ailment  took  tbo 
form  of  fever,  of  which  he  expired  at  two  o'clock  iu  tho 
morning  of  the  Slst  September  (1D58).  He  died  tha  death 
of  a  good  Catholic,  earnestly  eommendiog  hie  soul  to  God 
according  to  all  thu  forma  observed  by  the  churcli  Uo  was 
interred  in  tho  monastery;  but.afti:r  the  completion  of  tbe 
lilficorial  by  Philip,  his  remains  wero  removed  thither,  whore 
tbey  were  again  laid  to  rest  by  the  side  of  his  dearly  beloved 
and  much  regretted  Isabella. 

An  unportant  point  in  the  eodioil  th  hia  will,  exaentad 
eoma  da^^  beforo  hia  ieetsaae,  mnat-ba  mentioned  for  Hkt 
light  it  throws  on  the  cliaracte'c  of  Charles  and  tho 
Bubseqncnt  hiatory  of  F-urope.  In  the  very  year  of  hia 
death  tho  most  concluiivo  proof  had  been  given  of  tho 
uiSncnce  of  Luther's  te&cbing  even  at  tbe  court  and  round 
tho  throne  of  Spain.  At  the  time  of  thia  alaming  dia- 
doenre  Charles  had  urged  tba  aavaiaat  nUMtMuaa  for  tha 
extinction  of  heresy,,  and  now  in  thia  codiefl  ba  eitjoiued  bia 
::ou  in  the  ^wlemucst  manner  to  root  Jl  out,  Thua  '.],■'  frL^t 
eoergioa  of  the  emperor  were  spent  in  rnnsecratiug.  that 
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torribls  Byatem  of  religioaa  poUoj  whioh  lod  tho  differvnt 
bniMihM  o(  hit  taooM  into  the  fatal  cnuade  against  the 
BrfwMllD^  «al  omtalf  «f  Ohrirtendom  in  anns  againat 
the  other,  and  pemanenUy  arrested  the  dmlopiiMiik  of 
Southern  Earopei  As  to  Luther  and  the  Diat  A  Womu 
he  regrottad  that  respect  for  human  engagemeota  had  led 
hin  to  forget  his  dot  j  to  Ood  in  permittiDg  the  arch-her«tic 
to  escape,  but  congratulated  himself  that  ha  bad  neTer 
«ipoaed  hk  aool  to-  «oiiMBijiUktioa  hj  hraring  th*  o«r 
doetritiet  defendad  in  Itit  pnaaoce,  as  it  igooraim  wm  tta 

only  Bure  Rnf^icuarii  of  trn'h.  At  tha  same  time,  those 
who  would  i»<jti  la  s-iii5  ;,rvn,f  tif  a  Lloud-tkirBty  disposition 
entirely  miatako  tho  chai  i  t  r  f  Charles  or  the  stato  of  the 
Spanish  coosoiencei  Charles  wss  neither  croel  nor  oold  by 
nature ;  he  was  pqpolar  amcng  all  olaassa  and  nationalities 
of  Ua  aabj«ct%  dsment  to  tabel%  tvmtA  U»  tmntdkto 
•Meodanta,  loved  by  the  member!  of  hit  own  finfly,  nd 
deeply  attached  to  tLs  wife.  Conscioua  that  be  was  by 
di¥tao  right  ths  political  head  of  Christendom,  he  did  not 
evade  or  depreciate  the  duties  such  a  position  imposed,  but 
otarlad  hioasatf  to  tho  Dtmoit  and  in  a  nligiooa  apirit  to 
Idfil  iheiB,  fhottgh  bjr  no  ombiis  oowtlliBg  to  tnnflp^  all 
the  arts  permitted  by  the  statosmAaahlp  of  the  time.  In 
fact  he  fulfillsd  better  than  most  men  tho  mission  which 
bis  eiperioQce  and  position  impo«ed  and  his  educition 
enabled  him  to  comprehend,  and  of  this  he  considered  the 
MmCMrion  of  opinion  destroetive  of  the  ohoroh  the  most 
iiffl  mmmahlo  put^  4|iiito  as  obUgatocyta  tho  dotaioo  of 
Ohttstendoim  agaiaak  tho  Tarlm  and  trn  eonaifa,  men  to 

thrit  tie  aAr^ertion  of  bis  imperial  dignity  agairnt  the  Pope, 
or  oi  the  rights  of  the  house  of  \aatri&  against  tlie  French. 
But  his  consoieAtioiu  oonviction  of  the  necessity  of  sup- 
pfMUQg  hnreay  neatralixed  all  the  ezoellenciee  of  his 
tbanetab  K  was  mot  to  much  in  what  he  did,  as  in  what 
ha  WM  Bok  pmittod  to  doL  that  bia  nigx  ma  liatplal 
to  tha  oiviliMtion  of  modant  Earopa. 

The  Btmoin  of  Cluuics,  dlotstsd  br  him  in  leisois  honn  while 
BtHiiig  op  tiio  Rtiins  in  1560,  w«r»  oisooTsrsd  in  IMl  bjr  Baron 
Ksiryn  da  Lettenhovc^  witik  naUiig  soids  aaarehes  in  the  Impuriml 

Libruy  tt  P&rij.  The  muinseript  w%t  in  Portu^eat,  and  MonsMd 
to  be  >  iraniUtlon  maJe  from  the  original  at  HAdrid  io  1020,  That 
such  mi'rooini  had  exi»t<Kl  wm  wnll  knnvn  from  the  tsstimooy  of 
Van  Mill",  Mlfnry  tecretury  to  Charles,  i  frm  other  eon  tamporar; 
noticra  ;  nnd  their  cxtatenra  waa  affimnKi  in  1(73  hf  Oonialer 
d'Arlla,  tiatoriographf r  of  Philip  III.  T'ntj  nsr*  written  in 
French  m  a  coaciae  aad  digai£ed  atyie,  a&d  fdvt  •  brief  snmisarT 
of  bia  life  from  I51S  to  1S4S,  — Tsiy  tarisf  at  li^  somewhat  in  detau 
from  lUf  to  1948.  English  tnoidatisa  liy  L  F.  8l]n|isoa  (Long- 
auB&  IMl). 

OOar  saAaiMsi  t-sBotorissa'fe  eUrtm  r.t  Ssalts^  JMMs 

Oitchichh  im  ZlitaUrr  Atr  lirformotion,  which  is  altnoat  coeiUn- 
cTo  With  Charles's  life.  For  life  during  his  i*tir«iB«nt  coniult  Sir 
W.  Stirling  MazwelTs  Cloister  lAft  ^  t»arU$  V.  i  Pmcott's 
Appendix  to  Robertson;  Picliot'a  Ckivniqvi  tU  OharUtQuint ; 
Oachsrd't  RttroiU  ft  mrrl  C\aTUt  Qytiii,  sad  Nkast's  Charlti 
Quiml,  all  which  wcrka  arc  baaed  on  rcacarsSsS  lOto  Ao  srchiTM  of 
Bimsacss,  eapeciaUy  eo  those  of  Oonsaies.  (T.  K.) 

CHARLES  VI  (1685-1740),  emperor,  was  the  second 
son  of  Leui  Li)^  I  A*  the  only  male  reproecntatiTo  of  the 
house  of  Hapsburg,  he  claimed  the  throne  of  Spain,  which 
«M  Ml  ^^faarlee  IL  to  Philip, -duke  of  Ai^joa,  grandson 
otlotibtirf,;  wd  in  order  to  ptaraak  tha  pcadmnioaaoa 
of  tha  fcooio  of  BoofboB,  Baf^and,  Houtiid,  IVaaria, 
Cf  rma-iT,  and  PortnTul  gave  him  their  support.  In  1703 
ho  WM  prociaiaiud  at  Vienna  ;  and  having,  after  a  visit  to 
England,  invaded  Spnin,  with  the  aasi.itance  of  an  English 
fleet  tindpr  Teterborough  and  an  EnglLih  land-furce  ander 
the  earl  of  Galwry,  he  was  proclaimed  king  in  Madrid  ia 
170C.  flo  himaalf  ninaiiiad  at  Baroalom ;  and  tho  war 
eontiBoad  with  TaryiDg  aneeeat,  till  t!ie  death  of  lib  tmrther, 
the  Emperoi  Joeeph  I.,  in  !711,  pri I'lu'-f.!  tlu'  m>«t  im- 
POTtant  changes  in  the  policy  of  the  allied  European  power*. 
Tliqr  bocaaia  aa  much  af taid  «r  ibo  OTjHonn^  of  Iko  Immo 


of  Hajraburg  as  they  had  formerly  been  of  thai  :  F  BjarV  n  , 
and  in  1713,  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht^  they  made  peace 
with  Franco.  In  the  next  year  Gliariaa  «M  oliOgldl  to 
f oUow  their  example,  and  bjr  tho  ttoa^  of  BaatodH  ai  gKn 
op  all  to  FhOip  except  tba  Spaaiilt  poaiaaMOM  to  tlw 
Netherlands  and  Italy.  In  ITl.'i  Charles  undertook  the 
defence  of  Venice  against  tho  Turks;  his  general.  Prince 
Eugene,  gained  some  considerable  Bucoesses,  including  the 
Ti^Bij  fieljnada  ;  aai^  at  the  oonclmtoii  of  Doaoo  in 
1718,  Iw  added  B4gnd^  aad  parte  of  flervio,  &fOBia, 
Rosnia.  and  Wallacbift  to  tho  empire.  Ho  was  next  engaged 
in  ciRi  tmg  an  attack  on  bia  Italian  territory  made  by  Si>am, 
wbo.HP  J I  liny  was  then  directed  by  Albcroni ;  and,  with 
the  assistance  of  England,  Franco,  and  Holland,  he  was 
speedify  aaoceesful  After  this  for  several  years  all  bia 
ofltactovsre  spent  io  eadaoTooring  to  obtain  tM  noaspitioB 
bffba  European  powen  of  Ua  Pragmatic  Sanelhia  off  1T18^ 
which  settled  the  succession  on  hi^  dfir.fhter,  Maria  Theresa, 
and  her  heirs.  By  cedmg  Paroui  and  I'iacenza,  Charlsa 
purchased  the  favour  of  Spain,  and  he  afterwards  in  o 
•Imilar  manoar  aoqaind  the  aliiaaca  of  Bussia  and  Fnuai& 
B«t  End|aik^  Ftoooa^  Donaaifc,  and  Holland  anitod  to 
oppoae  nim  ;  send  it  was  only  at  the  coat  of  oonsiderabia 
saerifices  tbst  he  at  length,  m  a  conference  held  at  Vienna 
in  1731,  ubMined  their  recognition  of  his  schi  nie.  0[jeaf 
the  promises  which  he  then  mtide  waa  to  secure  the 
snoceasion  to  the  crown  of  Puliuid  to  tho  aoa  of  tito 
reigning  king;  and  on  tbo  death  of  tiio  kttar  bo  mm 
consequently  nmdvod  ia  •  war  witfc  fVaiiee^  I^P*^  tod 
Sardinia,  which  supported  a  rival  claimnr.t  In  this 
struggle  he  lost  Milan,  Lorraine,  anJ  uuAtt  i  f  Lgmbardy, 

which   Wt:r>)  i'liir-'d  l,y   tlio   Frijuiih,    tii^jtL-ir  -.vlth  tho  tWO 

Sicilies,  which  wore  conquered  by  the  Spaniards.  His  last 
war,  against  the  Tories,  was  equally  tufortnnata.  He  died 
in  1740,  iMnriag  tha  atopira  ooaaid«nb|]r  vokanad  bj  Ua 

reign. 

CHARLES  Vrt  (1697-1745),  emperor,  also  known  by 
the  name  of  Charles  Albert,  was  the  son  of  Maximilian 
Emmanuel,  elector  of  Bavaria.  He  Wte  taken  from  home 
wbila  a  diild  iif  tbo  Bmiwiot  Joaapb  I,  «bo  badowtlMrad 
hia  fcOar,  and  aoiatd  BaMifa ;  M  mw  not  Hbmtod 
till  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  of  Rastadt  in  1714.  He 
commanded  against  tho  Turks  in  the  war  which  tlia 
Emperor  Charles  VI.  undertook  in  order  to  protect  the 
Venetian*.  In  1722  he  obtained  io  marriage  the  second 
daughter  of  the  late  Emperor  Joseph,  after  renouncing  all 
olaiini  to  tba  imporial  oiown.  But  vbtn  bo  anooaodad  to 
bo  idantoiito  of  Bkvaria  (1726^  ha  lafnaed  to  reoogniaa 
the  Pragmatic  Sanction ;  and  on  tho  death  of  Charles  VL 
he  gained  tb«  alliance  of  Franco  and  Spain,  proclaimed 
himaelf  king  of  Bohemia,  and,  having  obtained  hia  own 
nnanimons  election,  was  crowned  aa  emperor  at  Fiaakloit 
in  1743.  The  Hungarians,  however,  having  eaponaad  tbo 
cause  of  Maria  Theresa,  aha  was  enabled  to  occupy  Upper 
Austria  and  Bohemia,  and  Charles  waa  forced  to  retire. 
In  the  next  year  his  general,  Seckeodorf,  met  w[:h  n'liao 
success,  and  in  1744  Frederick  of  Prussia  invaded  Bohemia 
in  his  interest.    Charles  died  at  Munich  in  1745. 

CHABLE8  L  of  Spain.   8eo  CeiUtLxa  V.,  emperoi; 

OBABLEB  n  (ie«l-I700),  king  of  Spain,  aoa  of 
Philip  rV.,  was  only  four  years  old  at  fh-'  l-rifh  f  bis 
father.  The  regency  was  left  in  tho  hands  of  the  queen, 
Anna  Maria  of  Austria.  Sho  appointed  a  couQcil,  at  the 
head  of  which  she  placed  Neidhard,  bar  confessor,  whom  she 
also  made  grand  inquisitor.  But  Don  John^  the  illegitimato 
son  of  tba  Into  biag^  boTiag  gpdaad  mat  popolain^  bj  bia 
military  aaeeaana,  mardiaa  oa  Ifamd,  and  forced  bar  to 
dismiss  Neidhard,  and  give  to  himself  the  vic»'royahy  of 
Aragon.  An  onaooceasful  war  with  Franoa,  and  the  loaa 
or  Bidij  fnitbor  waabaaed  hn  powar;  and  fa  IW 
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CharlM  ■MTimfid  tha  goranuneot,  muI  took  Don  John  aa 
hi*  ehiaf  Mlnaer.  StUl  Spun  continued  to  auffer  in  the 
grwk  Eoopaan  opntast;  and  in  1678  ahe  waa  foirc«d,  in 
tlM  tmtf  ol  Kmngum,  t»  oad*  Fimk^OomU  and 
■sTWil  cooaidflnUa  loinw  bt  A*  Lo«r  OouBtrfaa  to  Fnnee^ 
In  the  next  year  ahe  suirtained  another  8«rioua  loas  in  tho 
death  of  Lur  ablest  minister,  Don  John.  Immediately  after 
the  treaty  of  Ximeguon,  Charles  oepooaed  Louiaa  of 
Oiiaaiiit  a  nieca  of  Louia  XIV.,  who  for  the  next  elaran 
1MB  aiiltaiBad  bannonj  betwaen  Spain  and  Fiaaea. 
11a  mwan  wothar  bow  laft  the  latirMMDt  of  tha  aonvwit 
Ib  vfikk  dw  had  been  placed,  and  oaea  aioca,  amid  dia 
empty  foUj  of  the  Vinp  im!  ilie  rctirt,  aMumed  cwisidprablo 
anUloritj.  Aft«r  iLc  Uea'.h  of  Lcuiaa,  Chiulus  married 
Anne,  a  sister  of  the  Emperor  Leopold  I.  ;  auJ  m  1694 
he  joined  the  country  of  hia  wife  and  of  bia  matter  in 
declaring  war  againat  Fmnca.  But  he  effected  oothing, 
aad  tha  I^taocb  tnopa  had  reached  Barcelona,  whaa  Spain 
waa  Hvad  tf  lh»  treaty  of  Byawick  (1 697).  A*  tta  king 
waa  rhildloRn,  negotiations  concemiog  the  aacceasion  occn- 
|iii>d  tho  l;L9t  years  of  hia  life,  and  after  leaning  for  a 
long  time  to  tho  side  of  Aoatria,  at  la-st,  a  month  before 
hia  death  in  1700,  greatly  through  the  'iflfliffm  d  the 
Pope,  ho  left  tho  crown  to  Philip  BourhOBi  gnndm  cf 
Louia  XIV.,  who>auoceeded  aa  Philip  V. 

CHARLES  IIL  (1716-1788),  king  uf  Spain,  waa  the 
aeoood  aon  of  Philip  V.  Panna,  Piaoenza,  and  Tuacaoj, 
hanng  fdlan  into  the  handa  of  Spain,  wan  baatowad  npoD 
Chaila^  who  at  the  age  of  tftaan  waa  ftmiiahad  wflk  an 

army,  and  sent  to  take  poescRsion  of  his  principality.  At 
eighteen  ho  c<jncjueTod  tho  two  SicUiee,  and  the  einfwror 
waa  cbliged  to  rccogtiLio  him  aa  king.  In  1759,  by  tho 
death  of  hia  brother,  Cbiilea  aucoeeded  to  the  throne  of  hia 
aativa  ooontjy.  ULs  reign  waa  a  naefol  one ;  for  hb  waa 
•  au»  af  abiUly  aod  of  iihanl  tamMr,  and  ha  waa  aarrad 
by  aadi  adnfalaia  aa  Amida,  OhnmaUi,  and  Florid  Bhuiea. 

The  administration  of  the  finances  waa  reformed,  and  a 
bank  waa  ixialituted  tit  the  capital  The  Jeeuita  were 
baniahod,  eind  oti  attempt,  which  was  nut,  howoTcr,  auc- 
oeaaful,  waa  made  to  brii^  the  Inquisition  under  tha  power 
of  the  civil  goTemmantk  Bomethiitg  waa  done  to  aboliah 
hngaadage ;  and  on  two  oocaaiooa  Qiarlea  aadaavodiad  to 
lapiaaa  the  piracy  of  the  Algerinea;  halntanrted  himadf 
gnady  in  the  davelopmont  of  oommerco,  acience,  and  art ; 
an^  lastly,  he  did  much  to  atrengtheu  the  army  and  nav^. 
^e  warn,  however,  which  Be  carried  on  with  England,  m 
alliance  with  the  French,  brought  him  little  aaooaa^  la 
1763  be  ceded  Florida  to  tha  Engliafa  in  'j*  for 
Oiiha.  Bd  Joivad  ftanca  fai  aaDdtag  aariaranna  to  tha 
TTadtad  BtaCaa  doraif  tta Warof  Iiida|wiidaiMa;  aad  fai.  the 
peace  which  waa  concluded  after  that  war,  he  recovered 
Florida,  and  also  gained  Minorca.  But  hia  attack  on 
Gibraltar  waa  onaocoeaBful,  and  the  F-ngliah  ref uaed  to  treat 
for  ita  reatooUion.  Charlea  died  at  Madrid  in  1788,  after 
a  reign  of  twanly-nine  yean.  See  tb«  £kffio  of  GUbairaa^ 
aad  tha  aaaoaata  4tf  tha  laign  by  Beoeatini  and  Roj. 

CHAHLIW IV.  flT4S-1819),  kingof  ^)ain,  was  tha  aon 
of  Charlea  in.,  whom  he  aucceeded  in  1788.  lie  wa.^ 
married  while  very  young  to  hia  couain,  Maria  Louite  of 
Parma,  who  aoon  acquired  the  greateat  influence  over  him. 
Hia  Bioat  rojAarkable  minister  w:aB  Maaoel  Qodoy,  a  good 
1Dflki^|  gru^^man,  who  gained  tha  MandaUp  of  both  the 
fMflB  a^^jir  hnaband,  naa  inmtha  laaka  to  the  poeition 
W>1iaat^^KenerBl,  and  waa  made  dnke  of  Alcudia,  and 
niDiater^Moreign  afiTairs.  In  1795  Qodoy  concluded  a 
Inatj  of  peace  with  the  French  RepaUtc  at  Baaal.  after 


an  UDanrnvweful  attempt  by  tha  king  to  aid  hia  relatire, 
Louia  XYL  Soon  after  tba  paaoe  an  oifanaiTe  and  dafan- 
aive  allianoe  was  entered  into  with  Fraoea ;  and  Spain  waa 
thus  in^vad  in  a  abort  war  with  tmUngtl  Mid  »  lOBfir 
struggle  with  England,  during  wUeh  Kaiatni  diattetad  flu 
Spuiiiah  fleet  at  iho  battle  of  Trafalgar  (1805).  In  1807 
Charles  made  a  secret  treaty  with  Napoleon,  accurding  to 
which  Portugal  waa  to  be  seized  by  the  French  and 
Spaniarda,  and  the  greater  part  diTidad  batwaen  Qodoy 
and  tha  %|naaii  of  Etruria,  and  Charlaa  waa  to  aaanme  tha 
titla  «C  aripanr  «f  Anariaa.  Al  tin  aito  tina  18,000 
Spaaiili  tnopa  w«i»  aant  to  aarfittha  Flaadi  in  fhiiwMfV 

Meanwhi1<<  Na;x  Icm  also  carried  on  intrigoaa  witk  Da* 
Ferdinand,  the  heir  to  the  throne,  who  waa  aoon  aftor 
discovered  in  a  plot  to  aaaa&ainato  bis  father.  Tboagh 
pardoned,  Ferdinand  continued  to  do  aJl  that  ha  could  to 
aroaaa  ill  faaling  ^^ainit  tha  court ;  and  in  1808  Charles 
waa  M  ahnad  Iwdtebaaoto  in  Madrid,  that  ha abdiaalad 
in  bb  tvnm.  Ha  dadaiad  almnat  tmnadiataly  thai  Hkt 
act  waa  not  Toluntary;  but  the  matter  was  decided  by  a 
meeting  with  Napoleon  at  Bayonne.  Urged  by  Qodoy, 
who  WHS  moved  by  his  fear  of  Ferdinand,  and  also  by  the 
queen,  Charlea  aurrandered  the  crown  to  Napoleon,  who 
gave  him  a  peudon  of  6,000,000  franca  witb  the  oaatle  and 
ggomada  d  CSiainbatd :  and  inn  that  tina  ha  Mvad  in 
retiramaat  widi  Ua  wna  and  tba  btftmiUt,  ttimitag  to 
return  to  the  throne,  eren  when  he  might  haijp  doiu-  to 
wiUi  safely  oo  account  of  thegreat  onpopuiarity  of  hu  sou. 
He  died  it  Bom.  warn  aftw  «•  itomm  al  hia  «if4  in 

1819. 

CHARLES  IX.  (1650-1611),  king  of  Sweden,  waa  the 
fourth  aon  of  OuataTva  Taak  Bia  oa^w,  Sigiamnnd, 
king  of  Poland,  who  iah«itad  Oa  erown  fa  16t3,  being  a 

lloman  Catholic,  Charlea  was  appointed  to  direct  tht  goren^ 
ment,  till  BigiatuuDd  signed  a  decree  cstabliahing  Lutber- 
ani&m  aa  the  religion  of  Sweden.  There  was  alao  u  general 
feeling  against  the  occupation  of  the  throne  of  Sweden  by  a 
Poliah  king;  and,  after  seTeral  fruitleaa  attcmpta  at  occom- 
flwdatioo,  Bigiamnnd  waa  dapcaad  and  Chatlea  alacted  king 
inI6(M.  Hacarriad«iaTigoraaawarwlthPoland,Baa8ia, 
and  Denmark  with  varj-ing  succeaa  ;  and  at  the  age  of 
eixty  he  challenged  (though  without  result)  Christian  IV., 
the  king  of  the  loat-named  country,  to  single  c^jmbat. 
Many  of  hia  domeatio  measurea  were  Toiy  beneficial.  Ha 
founded  the  univerai^  of  Qothenbug,  and  othanriM 
farthvad  tha  maad  of  aducatioa;  and  be  draw  «p  •  mm 
eode  of  lawa  a»  left  a  rhymed  dltrooicla,  and  a  nnnbar 
of  letters  addressed  to  Henry  IV.  of  France  and  othora, 
on  the  subject  of  the  war  with  Poland,  which  were  printed 
in  Qerman  at  Amatordam  in  1608.    Ho  died  in  1011. 

CHARLES  QUSTAYUS  X.  (1622-1660),  king  of 
Swodaa,  waa  the  aoo  <d  John  Oaiimir,  Elector  Palatine  of 
tha  fihUM^  and  of  Ckthorina,  daogbter  of  COiariaa  UL  tt 
Swadaa.  '  Ha  studied  at  Upoala,  and  tntvellad  in  Fkaaea 
and  Germany,  took  part  in' tha  Thirty  Years'  War,  and 
fought  at  Leipsic  and  elMwhere.  On  hia  return  to  Sweden 
ha  sought  the  hand  of  bia  eocoDtric  cousin.  Queen  Chriatma, 
whom  be  profeaaed  to  lore  aincere^.  Ba  waa  rejected ; 
baft  to  1654  ahe  Tolnntarily  abdiaatld  tha  ttrone,  and 
waa  succeeded  by  hinb  Ba  had  now  an  opportnnitj  of 
gratifying  his  poaaian  for  war.  In  16661ia  OTanaaPobad, 
on  the  pretest  that  tha  king  hod  protested  againat  his 
acoeaoion  and  desired  to  aupplant  him.  The  kingdom  of 
Poland,  and  after  that  the  dukedom  of  Pruaoia,  ware  com- 
pelled to  awear  allegiance  to  him,  and  Chf  1—  next  aoiaad 
the  continental  territory  of  Dannwilu  Ha  ptuaoead  to 
Holland  aad  England  a  plan  for  dividing  Danmark  aaong 
tho  three  nations,  but  Cromwell  aeomfully  refused  to  ahara 
in  tho  rubbery.  Charlea  waa  atiU  fighting  against  DeoaMlfc 
whau  he  died  at  Gothcnbnrg  (IC60)  in  hia  38th  year. 
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CHARLES  XI.  (1655-1697),  king  of  Sweden,  wna  five 

J rears  old  »t  the  death  of  hie  father,  Charles  X.,  and  was 
eft  under  the  regency  of  his  mother  and  of  a  ooonciL 
BiMight  up  vithmil  cnn,  bo  amnd  tt  unable 
trva  to  nmL  Ib  1973  fc«  urained  gomninent,  and, 
under  tlie  influence  of  France,  ws-^  Frrrdilr  engaged  in  the 
invasion  of  the  electorate  of  Braiideuburg.  Tho  doctor 
Wits  uj«tisted  by  Denmark  and  Holland  ;  and  Charles's  artny 
at  first  met  with  serious  reTones  ;  but  afterwards,  taking 
the  command  in  peraon,  he  won  wwnl  bitttlaa,  iadadlhlg 
thoae  of  latki  tad  JUndakraw ;  Mid  in  1679  pHwa  was 
signed,  Cbatlen  now  dcTotod  Ua  MWgy  to  MlatiliBli 
the  abeolutc  independence  of  the  kingly  auflinri'}-.  He 
diminished  the  number  of  scnatom,  and  made  liiiui  mcru 
royal  councillors  ;  he  reunited  to  the  Crown  all  the  lands 
which  had  been  divorced  from  it  since  1609 ;  and  in 
DsoeSlMr  ]€82  the  States  wcro  induced  to  declare  that  the 
king  was  retponaiUa  for  th*  naa  of  hi*  Mit|i«ri^  to  Booe 
l»t  Ood,  that  1m  was  not  boand  hf  fenm  of  govmunent, 
and  that  he  need  only  B«ck  th.  ro;Hrnt  nf  tho  fc«nate  at  his 
own  pleasure.  The  power  thus  gaiaed  wtui  creditably  n&ed 
for  pnrpoees  of  goremment.  CSurlea  paid  ib<>  public 
debts,  published  annual  acoonnta  of  the  finances,  truvelled 
thrav^  the  eoontry  that  he  might  be  penonallj  acquainted 
with  til*  madi  ud  cinoawtaiiott  «l  the  dilendcd 
them  fna  the  tjnanf  of  A«  MiUM,  wtaUwiad  s  strong 
and  just  legal  a  Imn  'stration,  end  commenced  the  drawing 
up  of  a  gentjitti  cudo.  Ho  ako  added  largely  to  the 
territory  of  the  kingdom.  Under  his  reign  no  religion  was 
tolerated  but  Luthcranism  ;  aud  the  king  often  showed 
himself  stern  and  rough.    He  died  at  Stockholm  in  1697. 

CUAiUUES  XII^  king  tl  Saredea,  wm  bom  ■»  SUwkholm 
«ii  Jiroo  IT,  1083.  Be  reodTod  u  oeallaiiit  odacatiun, 
and  was  able  to  speak  flt  rm  in,  French,  and  Latin  fluently. 
In  the  spring  of  1697  hi6  lather,  Charles  XI.,  died,  and 
the  jirincc,  then  only  in  his  fifteenth  year,  was  declared  of 
3gu  by  t^e  Btatea-General  aud  invested  with  the  roysU 
authoiity.  As  might  hare  been  expected,  the  boy-king 
•howod  binaoU  but  littU  dispasod  for  at«to  afliain.  His 
tbie  waa  divided  boltraeii  atady  and  aaraaement ;  now  be 
was  poring  orer  the  exploits  of  Alexander  in  the  pages  of 
(^uiutus  CnrtiOs,  now  sjiending  whoie  hours  in  gymnastic 
exercises,  or  joinbg  a  hunting  party  in  the  pursuit  of  the 
baar  ;  and  thus  he  was  rapidly  daraUtping  the  iron  strength 
of  eamatlfation  which  ba  dlaplayad  in  his  snbenquent 
CBBipaigns.  At  this  juiwliifa  Frederick  IV.,  king  «l 
Denmark,  conceived  the  idea  of  wresting  the  m>wn  from 
the  young  king,  and  adding  Sweden  to  bis  poaacssious  ia 
the  Scatidinavian  penicsuk,  aud  Augustus  II.,  king  of 
Poland  and  elector  of  Saxony,  and  the  czar,  Peter  tbe 
Great,  agreed  to  second  bis  anterpriae  by  aeiiing  tba  con- 
tinentid  prorinoaa  of  Bwadaa.  Tha  Daaaa  oltliw  tfca  firat 
blow  Iff  iavadiiig  tbe  territories  of  Holstcin  Gottorp,  and 
the  duke,  who  bad  married  the  sister  of  Charles,  fled  to 
Stockholm  and  b>  ^'gcd  for  assistance  to  recover  his  states. 
Charles  propt^-a  iutmodiate  operations  against  Dcomurk, 
oonfident  in  his  own  prnwaaa  and  ia  promises  of  substantial 
aid  faoaivad  from  this  oMtfl  of  8t  iumuia,  for  WilUaaa  ol 
Oranga  aaw  in  Swadon  a  valvabia  aOf  for  hia  OooliBeiktal 
policy,  and  was  resolved  not  to  allow  the  balance  of  power 
in  the  north  to  be  destroyed  by  the  triple  aUianoe.  Sir 
George  Roukc,  with  an  Anglo  Dutch  squadron,  formed  a 
junction  with  tbe  Swedish  fleet,  and  at  the  head  of  Hfty-four 
soil  of  tba  Boa  awept  the  Baltic,  drove  the  Danish  fleet  into 
OopanbagHi,  and  bombardad  tha  d^,  doings  however, 
UtUa  damage  MianwUk  Charka  bad  laadad  io  Zealand 
with  a  Swedish  army,  leading  bis  troops  to  tbe  shore  in 
person,  and  wading  through  the  water  up  to  hia  chin  in  his 
eagerness  to  land.  The  Danes,  inferior  in  number*,  retired 
before  him,  and  F;:cderick  seeing  hit  cspital  threatened 


with  a  siege  by  land  and  aea,  abandoned  the  triple  aUianee, 
and  sued  for  peace,  leaviug  Cbarlea  free  to  turn  his  arms 
ag&inst  Russia  and  Polaad. 

From  thia  oanpaigB  va  aaf  date  Charlea^i  awiptioil 
of  thoae  Sparlaa  manners  which  distinguished  bim  far  tb* 
rest  of  his  life.  He  grr-i  uj  the  use  ufwiiio  ;  at  nigbibit 
slept  upon  hia  cloak  sprc^Ki  upon  the  floor  of  his  room  or 
on  the  ground  in  the  open  air.  His  dress  was  of  the 
plaitMSt,  hia  whola  waidrobe  c«&sistix>g  of  a  suit  of  bloo 
dadi  viib  aoppar  buttooa.  Ho  asamaj  to  care  for  m 
pUamra  or  aanaaBant;  ba  bid  aa  aoMnt  of  aadnmBca 
wbidi  deSad  fatigva,  aod  ba  was  altka  inioasiUo  to  wa 
heat  of  summer  and  the  almost  arctic  cold  of  a  northcm 
winter.  Hardy,  brave  to  the  extent  of  recklessness,  capable 
of  inspiring  in  his  followers  personal  devotion  to  Lin,-.  If, 
and  with  all  thi^  ai^to  and  sagscious  in  council,  ho  was 
the  very  model  of  a  acUiar  king.  Yet  in  the  end  Sweden 
reaped  no  adTtatafa  OfOB  from  bia  victoriea.  He  had  left 
Stoebbolm  to  defend  tba  eoantij  from  a  pressing  danger, 
but  rr.ii  ho  had  tasted  the  pleasures  of  military  success, 
he  niilowea  himself  to  be  allured  onward  to  a  career  of 
conquest,  and  he  never  saw  his  cspilal  again. 

When  Frederick  sued  for  pcac«,  Peter  the  Great  was 
threatening  Karva  and  the  Swedidi  province  of  Livonia 
on  the  Qolf  of  f  inland,  wbila  Angostus  II.,  elector  of 
Saxony  and  king  of  Fohnd,  waa  baaiefing  Riga,  then  • 
Swedish  town.  Charles  disembarked  in  Livonia  with 
20,000  men.  Tlie  Russian  army,  said  to  hove  been  50,000 
strong,  lay  bcfors  Nrirv.i  in  an  entrenched  camp.  With 
i  10,000  of  the  splendidly  disciplined  infantry  of  Sweden, 
Cliarloa  nltackcd  them  there  on  N«f  amber  30,  170O.  lu 
a  qnartar  of  aa  b«ur  tba  caap  ma  stormed,  and  tba 
Roaailaa  armj,  wbieb  maat  bava  beon  largely  ct^nspoaed  of 
raw  troopa,  was  completely  rov:t<vl  a' r!  itipj  niBcd.  Turning 
southward,  Charles  marched  agaii  flt  li  e  Sa.rons  and  Poles, 
defeated  them  on  the  bonks  of  the  i  Hv  t.  i,  in;  riu^nd  the 
siege  of  Riga.  He  might  now  have  dictated  a  peace  which 
would  have  given  Sweden  an  undispntad  pre-eminence  in 
Northern  Ennpsb  fiatbiaaoibitioowoaanasadj  Angustus 
was  by  no  meaaa  a  popular  Ung,  and  wbila  oofl^ning 
the  war  again.it  him,  Charles  intrigued  with  f^n  pirty 
advene  to  him  ia  Poland.  The  Baxon  army  of  Auj^usius 
was  defeated  in  the  battle  of  C^issow  (1  7U3),  and  Polai<d 
waa  occupied  by  tbe  victorious  Swedes.  Rad/iejowski, 
the  cardinal  primate,  declared  the  throne  vacant,  and 
nndar  tba  inflamoa  of  CUtatttUt  tba  diet  conferred  tbe 
crows  upon  bia  friend  fitaetalat  Laacczynski,  the  young 
paktinc  of  Posnania.  But  evi n  imv  Cl  aries  would  not 
ahciuth  the  sword,  lie  carried  the  war  into  Sejony,  over- 
ran the  hereditary  states  of  Augustus,  and  in  I70C  dic- 
tated to  bin  tbapsacaof  Altranetadt.  by  >thich  .At<guj>tus 
naignad  all  olaim  to  tba  Untma  of  Po'aud,  and  further 
agreed  to  giva  «p  to  tba  oooqnoRir  John  fiaginald  Patkul, 
the  ambaasador  of  the  eiar  at  Dreadan.  Patkol  was  by 
I'irth  a  Livonian,  and  Ihcrtfoie  a  subject  of  Sweden,  1  ui 
ha  hod  transferred  his  allegiance  to  Ru.«sia,  and  it  «  as  bu.kd 
that  be  was  the  real  author  of  tbe  leogue  between  Russia, 
Poland,  and  Denmark.  It  was  very  doubtful  if  be  cc  uld 
bav*  baau  a^JadBtd  guilty  of  treason,  and  in  sry  case  his 
pcvhioo  aa  anbaMador  ought  to  have  protected  bin ;  b«t 
Charles  tbonght  only  of  vcnpennce,  and  after  tba  fonn  of 
a  trial  hsd  been  gone  through,  I'atkiil  was  condemned  tu 
be  broken  on  the  wheel,  and  the  coiel  senteroe  was  exeeoted, 
the  king  refusing  to  mitigate  it  in  the  least  degree.  The 
whole  affair  baa  left  an  ludonble  blot  upon  bis  memor>', 
and  it  abowa  bow  much  of  vindictive  paasioii  waa  con- 
cealed nndar  a  perfectly  impasaive  eztarior.  Evan  bad 
Charles  bees  willing  now  to  bring  the  war  to  a  doM,  Ilia 
exccutii>u  of  bis  anibasi-ador  would  r  it  Juvf  Allcwrd  the 
crar  to  arcepl  a  peace.    Twice  be  invaded  I'ulacd,  but  each 
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tan*  h9  had.  to  ntin  Mom  tbo  Swedes.  Bj  the  antumu 
of  1707  Chuta  had  collected  43,000  men  in  Saxony ;  a 

reserve  of  20,000  under  General  Lcvcuhaupt  v-u  in  Poland, 
and  a  third  army,  15,000  etrong,  wus  upon  tbo  frontier  of 
Finland.  In  the  following  January,  in  the  midat  of  the 
iea  aod  snow,  ba  auddealjr  broke  up  hk  camp,  marabed 
ifriMt  Ibe  KuaaiaoB,  tttrpriMd  Mid  aluoat  captured  tin 
ecar  It  Orodao,  and  then  continued  bia  advance,  driving  tbe 
Baasiana  before  him,  and  defeating  tbem  in  numerous 
encounttTa.  Hi:  hml  forced  the  Bcresina  and  won  a  battle 
uear  6mult;nkku,  and  ihu  woy  tu  Mtmcuw  lay  Kiuiu»l  open 
before  bim,  when,  to  the  Bor{<ru»L:  cif  bia  army,  be  turned 
aoutbward  to  tbo  dUtrict  of  Ui«  ULnuM.  Tbo  (act  waa 
that  b«  bad  a  aecret  treaty  of  aUhaca  with  th«  h«biuiiii  of 
Ch*  ODSsaclu  of  tbo  Ukraine,  Ma/eppa,  whose  romantic 
•tol7  baa  been  made  so  famous  by  tlie  verso  ot  Byron. 
Tbe  betmann  had  promised  to  join  the  Swssdea  wiih 
30,000  Coesocks  and  abundant  aupplica.  But  when,  after 
a  difficult  march,  Cbarlea  reached  tbe  Ukraine,  be  found 
that  th«  Boaaiaaa  bad  diaoovind  and  fraatimted  MaMfpft'a 
dedgii,  tad  th^  heUmon  brought  lun  only  a  haadfat  of 
followers.  Nor  waa  this  bia  only  disappointment  A 
retnforcuutcot  of  15,000  men  under  L-ovcnhaupt  was  inter- 
cepted and  cut  to  pieces  by  the  czar,  and  after  waiting  the 
•ammer  in  a  deaultory  warf»re,  the  Swedes  found  them- 
■elvea  overtaken  by  tbe  severe  winter  of  1708-1709  in  tbe 
■idit  of  an  wnia't  temUy.  Stili  Charlea  would  not 
•laadon  the  idea  ol  iwdung  tfeecow.  Thoagh  hn  uny 
waa  niliiceJ  by  cold  and  privations  to  23,000  men,  he 
niaiutuined  himself  till  spnng,  nnd  then  besieged  the 
fortress  of  Pultowa.  The  place  held  out  until  July,  when 
the  czar  approached  at  tbe  head  of  a  brge  army.  On  the 
7  th  Cbarlea  waa  wounded  in  reconnoitring  tbe  enemy.  In 
tlia  tuunm  battle  which  took  place  next  day  be  bad  to  be 
euiied  in  a  fitter  amongst  bis  sUff.  The  battle  ended  in  tbe 
complete  defeat  of  tbe  Swedi3s.  Charles,  leaving  moat  of  his 
officers  prisoners  in  tbe  bands  of  the  enemj-,  fled  with  a  few 
attendants  across  the  Bug  into  tbe  Turkish  tenitoriea,  and  was 
hospitably  noeiTed  bjr  the  Turks  at  Bender  on  the  Paieater. 

Cbwlea  redded  three  jaeie  in  Tnrkey,  daring  all  which 
time  bis  expenses,  and  those  of  his  numerous  household, 
were  paid  by  the  Turkish  Qovemment,  in  accordance  with 
li  very  liberal  interpretation  of  the  Eastern  law  of  hospi- 
tality, from  tbe  day  of  his  arrival  at  Bonder  ids  constant 
aim  waa  tof avalfv  Baasia  and  Turkey  in  war.  He  sacceeded 
ill  piodnoiaf  aa  oatbtnk  of  hoetUitiea;  the  Tarfca  oat- 
aMHMBUwed  and  eonmnided  Pater  aad  hii  amy  on  th« 
banks  of  the  Pruth,  and  the  czar  would  have  been  cither 
kiUed  or  taken  had  not  his  wife  Catherine,  by  her  energy 
and  courage,  obtained  an  armistice  for  him  on  favourable 
terms  from  tbe  grand  visier.  iiemoving  his  residence  tu 
Vranitia,  where  bia  followers  formed  a  Uttle  camp  around 
th»  atn^gllf-built  houiio  in  which  ha  lifad,  CSiarke  con* 
tinvad  hia  intrigues  to  prodaoa  another  war  with  Baaaia, 
and  though  once  on  tbe  point  of  sn6cea%  ho  eventually 
failed,  and  the  counf^r- intrigues  of  the  czar  began  to  pro- 
dnca  an  ttTL-ct  at  Constantinople.  At  this  time  Charles 
occupied  a  very  humiliating  position,  short  of  money,  afraid 
to  laaTaTarkoy  far  fear,  of  falling  into  an  enemy's  bands, 
diaadtag  at  any  amaent  to  be  b«tnyed  by  the  Turks,  and 
knowing  titat  all  his  conqnes^  bad  been  nseleas,  and  that 
the  Swedish  provinces  were  being  invaded  by  Danes, 
Saxons,  Polcti,  and  iiu^i&ns.  The  Forte  dispbiyed  a  singu- 
lar amount  of  patience  in  treating  with  him,  but  at  length 
it  became  evident  that  so  long  as  Cbarlea  felt  himseU  safe 
among  his  Polish  and  Swedish  gnanb  atYiaaitBa  ha  woald 
not  laavB  Turkey.  A  fetva  of  the  Sheikb-ul-Ialam  declared 
that  tbe  rights  of  hospitality  would  not  now  be  viokted  by 
bis  forcil  !u  r  uioval,  and  Ismacl  Pacha,  the  governor  of  tlM 
district^  r«c«ived  orden  to  scixe  him  dead  or  alive. 


Cbarlea  having  {lorsistently  reAiMd  to  eooia  to  teon^ 
Ismael,  with  several  thousand  jaoiaaariao  and  Tkttan,  anr> 

priatd  the  little  camp  and  took  bis  300  guards  pruwncrs  ; 
lie  then  attacked  the  bouse  held  by  Charles  and  forty  of 
hia  suite.  The  king  defended  himself  dcspiratciy ;  the 
hoaae  waa  set  on  fin  over  his  head,  and  bo  was  rtiUring, 
driven  out  hf  tha  la«a%whcn  bis  spurs  became  entangled* 
and  be  fell  and  waa  aeented  end  dieenned  bj  tha janiaaaiuB. 
His  eyebrows  were  ringed  and  hia  do^ea  torn  and  nt^ed 
with  blood.  Fi>r  a  while  ho  was  kept  in  honourable 
imphfiooment,  then  he  was  aUuwed  to  reside  with  a  few 
attendants  at  Oeootica,  where  bo  still  spoke  of  departing 
escorted  by  a  Taritiah  vrnf,  and  feigned  illnesa  in  order 
to  gain  time  for  negetlationa,  which  in  the  end  led  to 
nothing.  Tlie  king  of  Prtissia  was  deairooa  of  fanning  a 
league  with  him  against  the  cxar,  and  would  have  aecured 
for  him  an  honourable  return  to  his  states,  tbe  ouo  con- 
dition being  that  Stanislas  should  abdicate  and  Augtistus 
II.  be  recognised  ss  king  of  Poland.  Stanislas  was  quite 
willing  to  abandon  hia  donbtf  ul  chtim  to  tha  throne,  bat 
Chiilea  with  dwraeteiistie  ohaliaacy  tafaaad  to  Uaten  to 
the  prr  f^TiSal  "  If,"  he  said,  "  my  friend  Stanislas  will 
not  be  kiijg,  i  can  find  some  one  else  to  take  his  j>!acc." 
At  length  he  saw  that  there  was  no  chance  of  the  Porte 
granting  bis  demands,  and  sending  his  respectful  adieux 
to  Constantinople,  ba  aat  oat  auddenly  with  only  two 
attendants,  aad  tiaTeUiqg  naaeeaingly,  riding  by  day  and 
sleeping  in  a  carriage  or  cart  at  night,  be  paseed  through 
the  Austrian  ferritorii  =i,  r.aria,  Westphalia,  and  ^recklcn- 
burg,  and  thus  avoiding  the  districts  held  by  his  enemies, 
reached  his  own  town  of  Stralsund,  in  Swedish  Pomcrania, 
titc  at  night,  on  November  21,  1714,  after  a  journey  ol 
sixteen  days.  He  announced  himself  as  a  Swedish  o'Kcer 
charged  with  iatDOrtant  daqiatchaa  ftaat  fieadei;  Tbe 
goveroor  reoe^ed  bim  at  onee  in  hia  hadfoon,  and  asking 
for  news  of  the  king,  recognized  Charles  by  the  sound  of 
kis  voice  when  he  replied,  and  the  tidings  of  his  arrival 
soon  spread  through  the  city,  which  was  illuminated  for 
tha  rest  of  tlie  night.  Tbe  return  of  Charles  only  drew 
more  doady  (ha  aUbuee  between  the  powers  which  bad 
been  plotting  in  hia  abaence  the  dismembenueut  of 
Sweden.  Stralsond  was  besiei^cd  by  a  combined  army  of 
Baxons,  Danes,  Prussians,  and  Russians.  Charles  made  a 
protracted  defence,  but  on  December  23,  1715,  the  place 
was  forced  to  capitolate,  the  king  embarlcing  immediately 
before  tha  eaReadert  and  taking  up  hia  reaidanca  at  Land 
ia  Beaoia. 

Arrived  in  ^^'wpden,  he  took  meaitircs  to  protect  tbe 
coasts  of  t:.ij  kiijgdum  against  a  descent  of  bis  enemies, 
and  with  a  small  army  invaded  Norway  in  March  1716  ; 
he  overran  a  large  part  of  the  couutry,  but  was  forced  to 
retire  for  waiit  of  supplies.  About  this  time  the  Baron 
von  Gort«»  a  Qarauui  officer,  wlio  bad  during  hia  atoy  in 
Itakoy  beeoBta  hia  principal  adnier,'  proposed  to  hna  a 
complete  change  of  policy,  and  Charles  immediately 
accepted  tbe  scheme  which  Oortz  had  elaborated,  and  of 
which  he  had  already  executed  some  of  the  preliminaries. 
He  proposed  that  Charles  should  make  peace  with  tbe 
cxar,  cede  to  him  the  Baltic  provinces  of  Sweden,  and  gain 
bia  aUianee.  Tha  ailiea  waia  to  fqplace  Staaialas  on  the 
throne  of  Poland  and  leetore  the  mk9  of  Holatein  to  his 
states  which  had  been  e  ^Ld  by  Denmark.  Charles  was 
to  invade  and  conniicr  oi¥, ay,  and  then  land  a  small 
army  in  Bcotland,  and  with  the  help  of  tho  Jacobites, 
restore  the  house  uf  Stuart  in  England,  Cardinal  Alberoni, 
than  all-powerful  in  Spain,  promising  to  assist  in  tha 
accompliahment  of  thie  part  of  the  project  The  other 
ailiea  had  lately  been  shewiDg  a  marked  jealousy  of  the 

S;rowing  [Hjwer  of  the  tzar,  and  it  was  no  diflicult  matter 
or  QiirU  to  detach  him  from  the  alliance  and  negotiate  a 
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pnoe  on  the  part  of  Sweden.  Thk  firat  at«B  liaing 
aaeceaafully  aoooMpliilMd,  C!h«ika  bnnt  into  Korwaj, 
speedilj  ooooined  wvml  pnfiBOM,  isd  in  tlw  early 

winter  of  171 S  be?iccri^J  Fredrikahall,  a  strong  fortrea*, 
wbicii  n  ^ar  lod  m  tho  key  ot  Norway.  On  Sunday, 
NoTunbiT  at crj-iipanipH  by  hi»  staff,  and  by  fuirr 
and  Haigrct,  two  iVcncb  officer*  in  hU  eerrioe,  be  visited 
A«  trenches  1:1  (b>  afternoon.  Airivad  in  the  foremoet 
tmuk  ha  foood.fault  with  tha  |n>nmi  «f  tba  wark,  aant 
for  aoni^  nora  aa^pera,  and  leanmg  on  tha  gahioM  &l  finot 
nf  ihc  trench,  himself  diroctefi  thcii  opentioos^  Night 
cams  uii  rapidly,  but  still  ho  reniauiu^l  thare exposed  to  the 
tin  if  the  fortress,  for  tho  Danes  threw  up  light-ba:U, 
and  kc^it  np  a  oontlnoal  fixe  from  their  batteries.  His 
officers  iu  vain  MdaaToared  to  pcrsMade  him  to  t«tire 
fraaa  hia  dtagKom  jMiaW  ha  obatioataly  i»f aaad  avan  to 
ahaltar  himaflir  Mnnd  tiba  gaUou,  thoo^  aavaial  at  thoaa 
around  Kim  hod  been  struck,  and  about  nine  o'clock, 
^heu  Iho  moon  had  risen  and  shining  on  the  snow  oade 
tha  night  aInioBt  as  bright  as  day,  a  well-aimed  shtit  fitr'jck 
him  on  the  temple,  hia  head  fell  forward,  his  haad  instinc- 
ttTely  gruped  hia  awoid  hilt,  and  hia  officers  ranniog  op 
fo«nd  hia  laaaing  am  Iha  fabiona  dead.  A  moaket 
tialt  had  paiaadi  fbraogh  hia  head,  daatroying  his  left  eye 
and  driving  the  right  out  of  its  orbit  The  shot  pot  an  end 
at  once  to  the  iaTaaiim  of  Norway,  the  projects  of  OorLz, 
■id  tho  j-ij-VL.'  of  Sweden  in  the  nortii  of  I'urtJi.t:- 

Bafore  the  end  of  the  foUoKiag  year  u  uegan  10  be 
vkiapaiMd  ttttt  lha  ahot  which  kmed  Charles  came  not 
ten  00  iMBptito  of  Fndrikah^ll,  bni  isoaa  tha  Smdiah 
tvanehaK   Tha  two  FVnieh  ofleaia  ^vfa  n  tan  pcnntad 

out  as  the  probable  assa^^sins,  and  Siguier  in  tbc  ruTin^  of 
fever  actually  churcf.:!  bi.-uiieli  wiih  tbe  liiuriitT.  Da  hi& 
re  iVLi-}-  liL  J(  uicii  it,  but  his  involantary  self-accuaation 
was  generfilly  belaeved  in  preference  to  his  deaial.  Others 
hid  m  allagid  arime  npon  the  Swedish  generals  Cronatadt 
■ad  Stiamroaa,  and  U  waa  aaid  thaA  th^  h^  bean  btibad 
to  bcaak  up  the  projeet  ti  CHMa  hf  •  anaoeaifal  piiloUhol 
b«7ore  FredrikshsIL  In  1746  tho  tomb  of  Charles  XII. 
was  opened  and  the  remains  were  exammed  in  order  to  see 
if  iii  till,  way  the  quMtion  could  be  settled.  The  ofllcials 
(barged  with  the  examination  aeem  to  hsfe  known  very 
little  about  surgery.  They  at  first  suggested  that  the  hole 
thiwuh  the  akidl  waa  nada  by  a  dagger ;  than  aifitanttj 
wUm.  by  IhdrtgaonnNa  of  tta  wdTknown  fc«t  that  the 
wound  at  the  point  of  exit  is  simoet  inva-inl^ly  l&rgcr  than 
thatat  the  point  where  the  bullet  enten<,  tiny  alleged  that 
the  ball  had  struck  the  :i^[!t  uli:  of  tjn'  kiru;'»  head,  which 
was  turoed  away  from  the  fortccas.  This  oaiuroUy  C4^Q- 
firmed  tho  belief  that  be  bad  been  assaaainated,  although  a 
great  maaa  of  abneaneat  taattnKi^  taodad  to  oMa^to 
«*enr  one  who  had  haan.  ehargad  with  tiie  To 
aolve  the  mystery  of  hia  death,  tho  body  was  &gai;:i  ex 
httmed  by  Charles  XY.,  so  recently  as  ISS'J,  whe 
ful  axamiuatiou  of  the  akuU  by  tLru'S  vAmnvnt 
profeeaora  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  futai  shot  had 
been  fired  from  a  distance  on  the  king's  left,  aad  from  a 
higher  IsTel  than  that  on  which  ha  atood.  Thu  it  «M 
Anally  prored  that  Charlaa  fall,  not  l^f  iMHid  «l  ft 
tnitor,  hot  from  hia  iwUen^  tipwim  UmMlf  to  tho 
fin  ef  tha  fortress. 

The  character  of  Charloa  was  a  strange  mixture  of  good 
and  evil  In  him  almost  everything  was  Titiated  by  a  kind 
of  exaggeration.  Thus  his  courage  at  times  degenerated 
into  rashness,  his  doterminatioti  into  men  obatiiiaqr* 
While  we  praise  his  temperate  and  simple  habitii  wa  Cttiliot 
bo  snn  tliat,  in  dcspiatof  tho  ostentation  rad  luxury  of 
hie  brother  kings,  he  waa  not  actoatad  by  a  aubtle  vanity 
(hat  madt>  him  rn'ire  jiroud  of  the  blue  coat  with  copjH-r 
buttons  than   another  would  hare  been  of  a  richly 


enbniderad  ooifdnn.  Uia  victoriee  and  oonqueata  are  all 
the  Bore  voodatfal  when  we  eoodder  how  young  be  waa 
at  tiM  dma  ol  hia  gwiteat  MUevenantai  fie  waa  only 
eighteen  when  he  extorted  a  peace  from  Frederick  oif 
Denmark  and  defeated  the  Ruaaiaas  at  Nanra,  and  he  waa 
coly  twenty  one  when  the  rictory  of  Cluaow  made  him 
toaster  of  the  destinies  of  Poland.  War  had  mt  in  thoae 
days  the  lightning  rapidity  of  modem  timea,  or  Charles 
might  havo  bmc*  than  rivaUed  tho  Tietetiaa  of  tho  fint 
Napoleon.  Bat  ho  «oa  nally  litdo  Bum  Oaa  •  Mildinr; 
as  a  statesman  he  most  be  placed  below  the  second  mnk, 
and  the  only  result  of  bis  reigu  was  the  weakening  and 
;Liipuvi;riEL:iif'ct  of  his  kingdorj.  Hp  found  Sweden  one 
of  the  fint  powers  of  Europe,  be  left  her  fallen  to  a 
seooodaiy  |ilM%  nd  dw  hai  Btfar  wcorered  bar  fotONr 

■ss  flMUsMrisa  writtan  by  Us  ebaalalB  Nptbug  by  AUn^ 
fjeld,  one  of  hirofflrrrs.  Toltsire'i  wsUOknOWa  iHTBWlr  la  UifbL 
Wi  coouin*  scTeritl  insccnrseies.  Than  an  sJae  ywj  Ml  Uo> 
grsphiss  by.  fiyxall  and  LundbUd.  Amooff  oontoBpotsiy  pubS» 
tioDS  thcrs  is  s  curious  account  of  hij  wars'*  by  a  Scots  gentleman 
in.thn  ^wfclUli  lerrtoc,"  the  firvt  sditka  ct  Which  spppAnxl  !o 
l.c>r,.l<::i  in  iriLi,  N.fMrc  the  dfstb  cl  Oharill^  As  Saconi!  :n  ;;i8. 
Tha  raal  aulhor  was  paniel  Dvfoe.  (A.  U.  A.) 

0HABLE8  Xm  (1748-1818),  king  of  Swodw,«na  the 

bccond  son  of  Adolpnus  Frederick  and  of  Lduisa  Ulrica, 
sister  of  Frederick  the  Great.  Re  waa  educated  for  the 
office  of  Li^'Lnii:jiinil,  .ui  l  ij  lamanded  with  credit  agaiiibt 
the  Buasiaos.  On  accession  of  liia  brother  GustaTua 
IIL,  in  anpport  ol  whan  he  exerted  all  his  influence,  he 
yrnn  nppoiated  goreiiMr  ol  Btoekholni  aad  eieate^  duko 
of  fladonnania ;  and  ho  heoaaio  ngont  ahaa  Gnatovna 
vaa  aaaaaainated  in  1792.  In  1796  Outitara.s  lY.  cirne  to 
liis  ma|ority,  and  Chsirlce  retired  from  political  life.  But 
when  Sweden  wius  ihiudtriitJ  L;.  the  arms  of  Napoleon, 
GustavvLs  directed  bis  forces  wiih  an  incapacity  so  remark- 
able that  the  people  refused  any  longer  to  bear  hia  goretn- 
neat.  la  Match  180»  ho  waa  obUnd  to  abdicate ;  aad 
fa  ICay  tha  <M«m  «•*  aibndl  to  CEnlaa.  A  year  after, 
Prince  Christian,  the  heir  appointed  by  the  States,  having 
died,  Charles,  yielding  to  the  wibh  of  iho  nation,  nomi- 
natL'i  C'liiirlL:i9  Bemadotte  prince  royal,  and  gave  the 
government  mto  lua  hands,  though  still  retaining  the  title 
and  aome  of  the  dignity  of  king,  After  occupying  tUi 
podtktt  for  e^  jreara,  Oiarlea  died  ia  FobAmiy  1818. 

C3PABLWB  ZIT.,  king  of  Bwida.-  Boa  BnoiAiMfn. 

CHARLES  XV.  (1826-1872),  king  of  Sweden  and 
Norway,  succeeded  to  the  throoe  in  1869,  on  the  death  of 
his  father,  Oscar  I.,  son  of  Charles  XIV.  His  rule  waa 
popular  and  liberal.  Tbe.most  important  event  in  his  reign 
waa  the  change  which  waa  effected  in  1866  in  the  conati- 
tntioB-of  tha  motUiiBft  or  pniliaBieBt,  «dii^  fiom  that  tine 
haa  eoneiated  not  of  foar  hot  of  two  diaaibowi  the  flnt 
Vii  iijg  c'.ertci  by  thr  y  rorincial  represcntatiye^  the  second 
by  lha  people.  In  tharftcler  Charles  was  generous  and 
kindly,  and  his  disposition  ut  ?hi;\vij  in  hia  refusal  to 
sanction  capital  puuiahment  He  possessed  oouaiderable 
taate  for  literature  and  art,  and  pabliahed  a  volume  of 
pooma^  which  were  translated  into  Oennan  bf  A.  Taa 
•Vrinderfeld  (BerUn,  1866).  in  ItoO  ho  maAied  Lomaa, 
daughter  of  the  king  of  the  Netherlands,  by  whom  he  had 
one  daughter,  Louisa,  who  became  the  wife  of  I'rince 
Frederick  of  Denmorl  ralationa  with  Dcnnnirk  wira 

of  the  most  intimate  kind,  owing  to  his  penonai  friendship 
with  the  king;- hut  daring  the  struggb  ol  that  country 
againat  (bo  MgraMoiM  of  flvaeia  ho  waa  oUtgod  to 
raaain  aoatnli;  oiaea  aeilher  Swodea  aor  Homay  traaU 
take  up  arma    Charles  died  September  18,  1872. 

CHARLES,  count  of  Aqjou  and  Provence,  king  of 
Naples  and  Sicily,  born  lu-tween  the  yean  1220  and 
1226,  was  tho  ninth  son  of  Looia  VIIL  of  Fraaeo. 
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He  marrioti  Keatrice,  heiress  of  Provence,  nfl  r  ecattering 
his  rivals  hy  the  aid  of  an  army  famished  by  his  brother, 
Louis  IX.  Sooa  after  he  accompanied  tbo  king  on  a 
cnuMd*,  dmiiif  wkiioli  be  foogbt  with  bnureiy*  bat  •ebiaTod 
BO  iMmtneBt  waaom,  and  ba  warn  m%  hsk  takmi  |riMNMr 
with  his  brother.  During  his  abaenra  most  of  tin  towai  tt 
Provence  formed  IhemislTes  into  republics;  bat  on  bis 
rr'urr;  thcy  were  quiikly  BuhJued,  and,  among  othcni, 
MarewUea  loet  the  indepcodeucd  she  bad  before  enjoyed. 
ChMWtl  power  was  now  very  conaiierabla;  but  his 
ambition  was  far  ftoot  bainf  n^ifiad.  Ha  tiwniara  aa- 
■crupulously  lent  bia  arait  to  IbtgtnA  of  Fkndan,  who 
offfred  him  tho  proviu-o  of  Hftinault  in  return  for  his 
awistanco  in  eetL.Lig  aside  her  husband's  chiKlrcu  hy  a 
former  wife  in  favour  of  her  own  ;  but  this  ""henio  was 
crushed  by  Louis,  who  caused  tun  to  give  up  .  .  iiault  for  a 
sum  of  money.  Charlea  had  now,  basidea,  cooMlftd  ft 
kftitr  ambilioou  B»  had  been  reqaosted  to  nrame 
tho  orawn  of  tiw  two  SidHes  by  Pope  Urban  TV.,  who 
dosired  to  orerthrc  w  ihi  b:i,^t:^r  t  \Tri:i''roJ,  tho  Qhibollinc 
king;  and  in  1266  he  was  crutviiud  at  Rome.  A  crusade 
was  prsached  against  Manfred,  who  was  defeated  and  slain. 
Tha  Intimate  heir,  Oooradiu,  was  also  routed  (1268),  and 
being  betrayad,  was  msanly  tried  and  executed ;  A  tunilar 
lata  bofaU  « laif»  nnubar  of  ItaUan  ooblMi  owaj  iefs 
wata  ooafiseatad  to  ivward  flw  IVmeh  foOowan  of  the  new 
king;  and  the  rule  of  the  Frovenfals  was  often  arbitrary 
and  bmtaL  Cbades'a  ambition  continued  to  widen.  Ue 
now  designed  to  make  himself  the  head  of  the  Eastern 
empire.  With  this  end  in  Tiew,  he  again  accompanied  his 
bn^ber  cm  •  enuado;  bat  the  accompliahnant  of  his 
ultimata  design  was  prevented  hf  a  teiribla  tiorffl,  and  by 
the  outbreak  of  the  plague.  He  also  incarred  the  enmity 
of  thg  Pii  Xi:  ;j  lis  III.,  by  Iiauj^htily  refusing  toaocept 
the  baud  »f  his  niece  far  his  own  grandsou.  Nicholas 
loiDod  the  QhibeUines,  and  took  from  Charles,  who  offered 
M  twrtMioe»  hia  titka  of  aoutor  of  Rome  aod  Tieargeneial 
of  Itdy.  Bat  in  1180  KUM$»  died,  and  CbaxSm,  hf 
meani  of  many  intrigues,  and  after  imprisoning  two  of  the 
cardinals,  effected  the  election  of  a  Frenchman,  Martin  IV. 
In  return,  he  was  made  senator  of  Jlome,  and  bin  rival,  the 
Emperor  Michael  Palaologiis,  wai  excommunicated.  An- 
other etpoditloa  was  already  fitted  out  agninst  the  EiU, 
when  news  was  .broaj^t  of  the  raboUtoo  known  aa  (ha 
SidUao  Vespers.  Araniad  ttio  rao|^  ralaof  tban«noh, 
the  people  were  also  stirred  by  the  burning  exhortationR  of 
John  of  Procida,  a  Calabrian  doctor,  formerly  friend  of 
Frederick  and  of  Manfred,  who  had  boon  travelling  in 
disguise  through  Italy,  Qreeoe,  and  Spaia,  aeeking  aattistauce 
agaiost  the  usurpation  of  Cbarlea.  On  Easter  Monday, 
ho  coilMtad  n  Inigo  oaaemUy  of  tho  Siciliaii  noUea 
•t  FilmBo.  An  opportune  pir^agit  for  a  liiiag  aoen 
occurred.  The  viceroy  had  forbidden  tho  bearing  of  nrma  ; 
and,  on  the  pretext  that  weapons  were  concealed  under  hor 
dress,  a  Frenchman  insulted  a  girl  of  noble  family  on  h -r 
very  passage  to  the  church  where  she  was  about  to  be 
Biarried.  He  iraa  killed  on  the  spot,  and  every  Frenchman 
01  tho  ote  soon  shared  hia  fata,  SoBieof  tho  other  Bieilian 
towna  Mlowed  tbb  example ;  etboia  ospeUed  tho  Treneh 
more  mildly,  Charles  at  once  directed  bin  fleet  agriiii&i 
Messina.  He  refused  all  offers  of  ^pttulatiuu,  and  M^sama 
held  out  till  aid  was  brought  it  by  Don  Pedro  of  Aragon, 
and  Charles's  fleet  was  burned  by  the  famous  sailor,  Soger 
do  Loria.  Charies,  despairing  of  other  means  of  aaoeois, 
now  challenged  Pedro  to  aingle  combat  Pedro  accepted 
tlie  challenge,  but  Charles  alone  entered  the  lists.  It  is 
said  thit  tbe  former  was  dissatisfied  with  tho  ttrrangenients, 
Plough  otticrs  regard  his  acceptance  oa  a  mere  ruse.  Soon 
■fter  Charles's  son  was  defeated  and  taken  prisonort M)d  itt 
1S85  Charles  bintaelf  fall  ill.  and  died  at  Focgn. 


CHAIirES  U.  (1332-1387),  king  of  Nsvarrc  and  count 
of  Evreux,  was  u  grandson  of  Louis  Hutia,  and  posseiised  a 
title  to  the  French  throne  inferior  to  that  of  John  IL  only 
on  aeoonntof  the  fioUo  Jaw,  and  onperior  to  that  of  Edward 
III.  of  En^nd.  Handaoine,  derer,  eloquent,  and  bold, 
he  yet  thoroughly  deserved  the  title  of"tlio  liad"  with 
which  he  mounted  the  throne  in  1349,  at  the  age  of  mx 
teen.  The  commenccrnent  of  his  notorious  career  was  the 
assassination  of  Le  Cerda,  the  favourite  of  John,  who  had 
been  appointed  to  the  ducbyof  AngouMmc,  which  the  king 
had  bought  f  cook  ChorWk  oothor,  bat  of  which  the  price 
was  not  yot  paid  Tbr  tide  deed,— whfdk  Chaitea  openly 
avowed,  declaring  it  to  be  a  punishment  richly  deserved,— 
John  was  at  first  unable  to  retaliate,  being  indeed  obliged  to 
make  good  his  di  ' its  ,  hut  not  long  after  (1 35(5)  Charles  was 
aetjsed  and  thrown  into  prison.  During  tho  king's  exile  in 
England,  Charles,  aided  by  the  States-General,  obtainodUl 
release,  and  by  bis  etoqoMico  and  the  suavity  of  hit  OMll- 
mn  gnined  the.heatte  of  tho  Parisians,  who  made  him 
their  captain -geii.TaL  Bttspecting  him,  howovcr,  of  too 
great  favour  for  the  aristocracy,  they  deprived  him  of  the 
office  ;  but  ho  maintained  his  alliance  ■\vith  Stephen 
Marcel,  and,  at  the  head  of  compaoiea  of  banditti  he  con- 
tinued to  lay  waste  the  coonttj  tiU  19€0,  when  be  made 

rca  wf^t  tho  ktn^  This  peaoe  wm  not  final,  for  Chadee 
was  TCOolved  to  enuh  him.  He  was  accused  of  variotn 
unscrupulous  plots,  and  extravagant  stories  were  circulated 
against  him,  as,  for  example,  that  the  king's  weakness  was 
due  to  poison  administered  by  his  contrivance.  On  the 
chaigo  of  being  concerned  in  theao  intrigooe,  two  of  hia 
miantait  weie  executed,  and  hii  two  sooa  wen  orined  aa 
hostages.  Tbe  dnke  of  Aujou  was  i^crsnaded  to  attack 
Montpellier,  tbe  king  of  Castile  to  invade  Navarre,  and 
Duguesciin  was  sent  to  seize  his  fiefs  in  Normandy,  and 
Charles  was  obliged  to  yield  twenty  places  as  security  before 
be  regained  bis  territory.  According  to  the  populu'  stoiy, 
ho  «x|nnd  by  a  diviBo  jndgment,  throoi^  the  bimiing  of 
tho cMtfaaa atevpod in anlphor  and apirtto in  whidi  honod 
been  wrapped  as  a  cure  for  a  loatLnome  disca-SQ  caused 
by  bis  debauchery ;  but  tho  bishop  who  attended  him 
afFintis  that  ho  died  pliicidiy  and  in  the  odour  of  sunctity 
(1387).    See  Secousse,  Huiaire  de  Charles  U  Mauvai*. 

CHARLES  IV.  (1421-UGI),  king  of  Navarre,  was 
tha  son  of  John  of  Aragon,  and  oif  Planirhff^  daoyhter  and 
haireaa  of  Charleo  III. ,  king  of  Kavona.  On  her  death  tho 
Ihrono  bclo?  -- 1  to  Charlea,  but  bis  father  retained  it,  and 
took  aa  stcuL..i  uifc  the  ftRibitions  and  uiiijrupuloua  Jeanne 
of  Castile.  Charles  did  not  prcs.s  his  claim,  bat  devoted 
himself  to  literature,  until  hia  stsp-mother  loosed  him  b« 
repeated  indignities.  He  succeeded  in  Ittving  tttnwwif 
downed,  but  toon  after  was  defeated  and  imprisoned 
(169S).  Next  Tear  he  was  rdeased ;  tbe  struggle  recom- 
menced, and  ho  gained  pos.session  of  a  considerable  part 
of  Navarre.  He  was  reconciled  to  hia  father,  and  recog- 
nized a.s  king  of  Barcelona;  but  Jeanne  caused  him  tobs 
arrested  and  poisoned.  He  wu  a  man  of  gentle  di^coitioD, 
and  of  considerable  learning,  Ho  lift  a  StMnidk  ^ii^a- 
tion  of  tbe  Ethic*  of  ArittoU^  a  ehrouJcIa  of  the  kbga  of 
KoTurre,  and  several  poema. 

CHARLE.S,  or  Ciiari.es  Loi'is  (1771-1847),  archdu",..' 
of  Austria,  was  the  third  sou  of  the  Emperor  I/?opold  iJ. 
He  commenced  active  service  against  the  Fret.ch  at  the 
ago  of  twenty-two,  and  ao  diotiognisbiKl  himself  that  at 
twenty-fiva  ho  woe  iatraited  with  the 
of  the  army  of  the  Phinc.  Ho  defeated  Jourdan  ut 
Teiningen,  Ambcrg,  and  Wiirzburg,  and  Mortau  ar 
Rastadt ;  and  the  yciir  after  (1797)  ho  was  honoured 
with  the  command  against  Napoleon  in  Italy.  In  a  month, 
iMnwrar,  peace  was  concluded ,:  but  the  war  aoOB  fO- 
mmwmmd,  and  in  1799  C^oriaa  defoalod  Jonidan  9n» 
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■at*  in  S«abi%  tad  Uwfr  checked  Hasson*  ia  SwitnriMidL 
After  thii  be  im  foned  by  ill-health  to  retire  tnm  mrice. 

He  WM  ap[X)inl<!<l  governor  of  Bohemia ;  but  it  was 
not  long  before  ho  lutd  agaia  to  oppose  his  old  eoemj 
Moreau,  with  whom  he  made  tenne  which  were  afterwards 
taken  the  basis  o(  Um  peM»  of  Liiii4nUei  Hie  popu- 
laiitj  was  dow  such  that  the  Diet  of  Bslieboii,  «Ueb  met 
M  1602,  naolved  to  erect  a  atatne  io  his  honour,  and  to 
gtf*  lllm  die  title  of  Sevioor  of  bis  Country  ;  but  Charlea 
refused  both  distinctionft.  He  was  forsoihe  time  president 
of  the  council  of  war,  but  in  1805  he  was  ouce  more  in 
Italy,  where  he  won  the  Tictoiy  of  Oaldiero  over  Maaa^na. 
On  his  retain  to  Anetiin  ho  baomt  wwunMidar-ia-chief 
•nd  again  pneideBi  of  die  nBe  eenneil  ef  **r.  He 
employed  his  time  in  organising  the  army  and  estal>]ie>h- 
big  a  strong  reeenro  force,  till  in  1809  ho  took  the  fiolJ 
aKair.rt  the  Frc-nvh  urmr  cjmDiandod  by  Napoloon  in 
mrson.  Ue  carried  on  the  conflict  for  five  daya,  and 
fonght  with  gmt  gallantry  ;  but  at  kat,  bebg  wounded 
and  OTCtpowend,  be  retreated  ia  good  ocdar.  At  the  end 
of  die  eanpalgn  be  gave  up  all  Bb  nflitafy  oflBeee,  and 

epciit  the  rc't  cif  hii  lifo  in  rotircinent,  v;i>.h  the  cTt-rjitirn 
of  a  short  tiii.a,  RiitiU  ou  the  rL'ijrn  of  Napoltuu  liom  tlua, 
ho  became  governor  of  Mbvuiacc.  Ho  published  Gninditihe 
dtr  StratfgU  (1814),  and  Getchichte  det  Fddiugt  von,  IT'J^ 
In  Dtuitchland  and  dcr  Sehwu  (1819). 

CHABLESt  tha  Bold  <14SS-U77JL  daka  of  Bai^ 
gundy,  bon  ta  14S^  wna  dia  aoa  of  Twp  tta  Oood  of 
Burgundy  and  Isabella  of  Portugal.  Bemarkablo  lx)lh  for 
his  persoual  qualities  and  also  for  bis  poaitiiva  as  the 
leader  of  the  last  great  struggle  of  the  leadaJ  lords  against 
lojalty  in  Franoe,  and  as  the  life-long  eoemj  of  eiafty 
Loaia  XI.,  Charles  was  the  hist  great  flgnia  of  tba  Uiddia 
Ages.  Hia  phjaical  atiaogtb  and  energy  w«re  estrsor- 
diaary.  He  wu  fall  of  tiie  neat  lofty  amliition,  and 
capable  of  the  moet  obstinate  determination.  He  never 
forgot  aa  injury.  His  passion  was  terrible  and  frequent. 
Hts  boldneu  amounted  to  the  rashiic)<^  of  lury.  Ue  waa 
caialaea  of  baatj,  tbongb,  in  imitation  of  the  ancient  eon- 
qwrara  aboat  arhomt  ha  loved  to  nad,  ha  delighted  to 
sarronnd  himself  with  magnificent  display  ;  and  he  pre- 
seated  an  example  of  conjugal  fidelity  most  remarkable  in 
the  society  in  n-hich  ho  lived. 

As  Charles  roae  to  manhood,  he  found  hia  father  under 
tbe  -control  of  the  Cmys,  whose  usurpation  of  what  he 
regarded  aa  bia  own  rightful  fnnetini  ha  doep^  taaantad; 
and  be  allowidl&otalf  to  ba  baaidiad  radier  than  take 
one  of  the  family  into  his  household.  Soon  after — he 
was. at  this  time  count  of  Charolais — he  joined  the  duko  of 
Brittany  in  forTning  a  great  confodcralion  of  the  French 
nobles  against  King  Louis.  The  confederates,  calling 
themselves  tba  Lwgaa  of  the  Public  Weal,  deckled  that 
their  olyact  ma  to  nl  rid  of  bad  niaiataia.  to  abolish 
taxee,  and  relieve  faa  people  from  oppreeaton.  Tbey 
maintained  good  discipline,  paid  for  all  they  consumed, 
and  consequently  were  opposed  neither  by  the  townimen 
nor  by  the  conntry-folk,  while  the  gentry  x\ith  tboir 
dapendants  0ocked  to  their  standard.  In  14G5  Charlea 
mot  tho  royil  anaj  in  tba  batUa  of  Uontlhirj,  which  was 
decided  by  tbe  retreat  of  the  latter  daring  the  following 
nigbL  I^ris  was  besieged  ;  and  Louie  was  forced  to 
surrender  Normandy  to  the  duko  of  Bcrrj',  the  towns  on  tho 
Somme  and  the  counties  of  Boulogne  and  Guienne  to  tho 
"Soant  of  Charolais,  and  other  territoij  to  other  of  the 
aoUoa.  CbarWa  nest  exploit  waa  iba  eoBi|aaBt  of  Lidge, 
vbtch,  hitherto  nilad  danoeraticanj  aader  dio  eoaetite- 
tio'  rJ  cor.trol  <(f  its  bishop,  was  now  strug^line  against  the 
cncfuatliments  of  Burgundy.  Thetounof  Dinant  aluiie 
he  excepted  from  the  peace  which  lie  granUid  to  the  n»t  of 
the  principality  i  and  a  year  later  he  mlumod  to  take  von- 


guaiica  apon  it  Ita  arioia  ms  that  soma  of  its  appreatieaa 
had  ittialted  biaiaelf  and  bia  mother  by  burning  him  la 
cfligy  as  a  bastard,  and  ita  punishment  was  an  extravagant 
revenge.  It  was  burned  to  the  ground ;  of  \U  men 
numbera  were  Imtchered,  and  tbe  rest  remained  the 
anfortonato  priaoaara  of  the  rode  aoldiary.  The  woman 
we«a  aparad  Io  ba  oxpoaad  to  tba  aitramee  of  cold  and 
hunger,  but  were  saved  from  worse  treatment  by  the  stern 
regard  for  female  honour,  which  was  Charles's  most  admir- 
able characteristic. 

At  the  age  of  thirty-four  (1467)  Charles  became  duke 
of  burgundy.  Immense  changes  were  at  once  effecte(L 
Ha  ponaittad  aoaa  of  tba  gaj  feativitr  and  waataf al  pro- 
foaioB  wbidi  bad  boon  eommaa  in  hia  taAiaf*  tima,  bat 
the  court  was  directed  with  a  stately  and  splendid  cere- 
mony, in  which  the  duke  took  hia  full  share.  Everything 
was  arranged,  though  liberally,  yot  with  strict  order  and 
ecoaomy ;  tbe  state  of  the  fiuaucus  was  carefully  examined, 
and  the  amount  in  the  treesury  was  largely  increased  bjT 
mnnut  demanda  Inun  tba  EaMaa.  Evaijr  potitionar,  bo«- 
evar  haubte,  waa  heard ;  tba  dnlw  abbrkad  no  detaila  of 
business,  was  prr?'-nt  at  every  council,  and  shaqily  rebuked 
or  punished  witli  i  liuo  any  al*cnce  or  inattention  on  the 
part  of  the  cuurtiora.  A  strict  system  of  administering 
justice  waa  instituted,  and  the  law  waa  carried  out 
impartially  oraa  in  tha  caaa  of  tba  moat  popniar  of  Iha 
aoblaa. 

Boon  aftor  hb  aacaaaioa  Chailaa  iaereaaad  hk  poKtwd 

influence  by  taking  aa  his  socond  wife  Margaret  the  sister  of 
Edward  IV.  of  England.  It  wa.i  not  long  before  he  required 
all  his  power;  for  noon  Louiii  egain  took  [xjascssuin  of 
Normandy,  and  contrived  to  detach  the  duku  of  Brittanj 
frma  his  alliance  with  Burgundy.  But  Charles  at  one* 
made  ready  for  war,  and  the  king  in  alarm  took  ibo  darii^ 
Etcp  of  rci^uuhting  a  meeting,  and  placiog  himself  in  tba 
duke's  haniis  at  Peronne.  Unfortunately  for  Ixiuis,  he 
had  been  for  some  time  inciting  the  people  of  Li^'go  to 
rebellion,  and  they  chose  this  moment  for  an  outbreak. 
Charles  waa  aiad  with  indignation,  and  with  great  difficulty 
reetraiaad  himaalf  from  taking  veo^eaaoa  anon  the  person 
of  the  king.  After  three  days  of  irrepressible  passion  hia 
wrath  was  so  far  spent  that  be  contented  himself  with 
requiring  Louis  to  undergo  the  ignominy  of  witnessing  tlio 
punishment  of  the  revolt  which  he  had  himself  instigated, 
and  with  extracting  fram  him  a  treaty,  which,  among  other 
moet  importaat  coacaaaioDB,  eooSnaed  to  tho  dnko  tha 
poaaaaeioB  of  the  tarritor^  wbieb  ba  fbea  held,  aaaetionfld 
tho  allianeo  with  England,  and  took  away  the  right  ot 
appeal  from  tho  courts  of  Flanders  to  tho  Parliament  of 
Paris.  In  case  of  violation  of  this  compact,  tho  king 
invoked  upon  himaeU  the  curso  of  excommunication  and 
the  loss  of  the  fealty  of  Burgundy ;  and  a  letter,  signed  by 
Ijonia,  was  deqiatcbad  to  «ach  of  tba  prinoaa  of  the  Uood, 
requiring  tbem  io  that  event  to  take  up  arma  againat 
hitn. 

Sooa  after  this  Li^ge  was  burned,  like  Dinnnt,  and  its 
inhabitants  nearly  exterminated,  the  fighting  nicu  being 
mostly  butchered,  and  the  aged,  the  women,  and  the 
children  exposed  to  tho  terrible  cold ;  and  tho  powerful 
city  of  Ghent,  wboea  nob  had  foiead  from  Ilia  daka 
tho  abolition  of  tba  bated  cneillota  and  earU^n  etbor 
conccaaions  during  hia  iMtasage  through  the  city  before  his 
coronation,  was  fain  to  avert  Lis  auger  by  giving  up  all, 
and  allowing  its  charter  to  be  annulled. 

Charles  bad  now  reached  tba  height  of  his  power,  but  hia 
greataaaa  waa  anaQhataatiaL  Bia  subjects  were  becoming 
much  estranged  from  him.  The  placid  trade-loviqg 
Netherlanders  found  it  hard  to  bear  his  arbitrary  and 
haughty  ftassioo.  The  courtiers  became  wear)*  of  the  stitT 
ceremonial  of  tba  court  and  tho  constant  toil  they  wero 
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rtbltgeJ  to  anddr^o.  Cominn  (aeeiag,  04  ho  tella  ua,  tlu*  1 
his  master  iriut  madljr  nuhing  to  destructiua,  bat,  as  w  ^  I 
caa  percoivo,  aLs3  aSiocted  hj  tho  promLse>  of  Loau)  wont 
over  to  tiko  court  of  FrAnca  The  king  waa  now  bold 
•Boagh  to  rcvcr&o  his  hTpocriticd  policy,  and  deaj  tha 
Talidily  of  U»  trnt/  wliiah  h»  had  dgatd  aaitt  ooostniat 
•t  ParoDM;  mvA  tM  towa  on  Hkt  Bonme,  nwar loyal  to 
Burgiiady,  ware  roattachcd  to  Fnn'-a.  The  conseqaent 
war  was,  however,  eirhed  on  by  (Jiiarlos  with  his  usual 
•ooceas  and  his  usual  eztravagnnco  of  severity. 

Hit  OBkbitioa  and  his  policy  wer«  now  changad.  Ue 
oond  DO  loogar  to  anlw  die  locda  ladepeadent  of  tha  king, 
but  aimed  at  erecting  a  kingdom  with  himself  as  ind6p«n- 
dent  soruroi^n.  CircanuUincea  enabled  him  to  obtain  the 
roversiyD  of  Oucltirc-j;  and  be  entered  into  nojotiationa 
with  the  Emp^rur  FrLsderick,  to  whoaa  son  he  agreed  to 
many  hia  daughter  on  ooodltioB  (kat  h»  almdd  ISmK  be 
alaolad  king  of  tko  BoaianE  The  emparar  prapoMd 
inatead  to  crown  him  king  of  Bargondy.  A  toeetiog, 
enlivened  by  a  protracted  round  of  gorgeous  jousta  and 
feasts  WX5  held  at  Tr6ves  (1473),  in  order  to  carry  out  the 
latter  proposal;  but  the  electors  mide  a  protest  to 
Ftadacick,  who  WM  Mt  maaikabla  lor  daeiaioaif  snd 
liaraBaM  bin  to  Ileo  aeeraUy  by  night 

In  l^''*)  Siri mnn-^  duks  of  Austria,  being  in  pr^at 
financial  ii.liicu.Uy,  kid  sold  Alsaoo  to  Chirlej.  Tbu 
governor  appointed  by  the  lit  ter  Vi  oa  Peter  von  Hig^obich. 
His  boldness  as  a  soldier,  bis  rough  shrewdness,  and  his 
capacity  for  strong  government  h»d  rocommended  him ; 
bat  konibia  atoriaa  mto  (old  of  his  brotality,  hia  licence, 
and  hU  blasfibaaiea.  Ha  did  indeed  terrify  the  country 
into  order,  but  hia  severity  at  length  excited  pc oplo  and 
nobles  alike  against  him,  and  he  was  tortured  and 
omdemned  to  death  by  a  ooirt  of  deputies,  repre- 
aantlag  the  Alsatiaa  towo^  witk  fien,  and  000  or 
two  odien.  Obariaa  did  not  fafl  to  taka  aignal  van* 
geaoce,  and  tho  country  wji  !t-v?i  up  t->  inrli-irritninalo 
eUughter  and  devastation.  lia.i,  iic  wia  now  sirroimded 
by  powerful  and  determined  enemies.  Ho  had  himself 
refused  to  renew  tha  treaty  with  Louis,  who  had  on  his 
part  purchased  the  alliance  of  the  Swiss.  Sigismund  of 
Aaatna»  now  doairooa  dl  redoomine  Alsace,  but  haviog  no 
ohjeetion  to  save  his  money,  had  ocen  concerned  in  the 
robelliou  oi  th.;c  province,  and  afterwards  opcnTy  joined  tho 
French.  But,  notwithstanding  all  this,  and  in  spite  of 
the  prohibitions  aai  tkreata  <S  tha  amperor,  Charles  pre- 
pand  for  (ba  inTMum  of  OtiloigQa,  ia  aapport  of  its  biahop> 
rater,  by  whnaa  anaAia  he  azpeetad  to  bring  tha  city  ander 
his  own  control  Kr  a  prcliinlnary  he  at'icked  tho  strong 
town  of  NeuvL  For  eleven  moiiLLa  n  appeared  tha*. 
nothing  could  tear  liira  from  the  siege.'  Tho  Swish  routed 
his  army,  and  ravaged  Franchc-Comt<i ;  the  French  army 
bid  waste  kia  territory  and  pillaged  his  towns ;  the 
emperor  opposed  kim  with  a  largo  force ;  tho  Pope 
commanded  kim  to  desisi,  At  length  he  came  to  an 
undontanding  with  tho  ompiror.  Ncu:;^  waa  put  under  a 
papal  legato,  and  the  fal«  of  Cologne  wjs  luft  iu  the  hands 
of  the  Holy  Father  (June  1475). 

Immediately  after  this  the  £nglish  Lftoded  at  Calais, 
but  only  to  sign  a  treaty  of  peace  with  Loaia  at  Ficquigny. 
Vet  Charles  did  not  give  up  licirt  ;  and  an  important 
Si^iiu-iition  was  made  in  tho  conquest  of  Ix^rraino.  .\i;ain 
tho  Swiss  tiHilc  tho  a7.;ie  .siv._%  and  posscviod  thoni- 
tclvTH  of  tbo  Paya  do  Yaud.  Notwithstanding  his  capture 
of  G  raodaon,  Cborloa  was  platalj  overouttehcd ;  and,  in 
147G,  ko  was  atterlj  floated  by  them  at  Morat  with 
iBnenso  slaughter.  otiD  with  no  thought  of  yielding,  be 
dcvotwi  himself  with  all  hl.i  energy  to  raise  and  organize 
a  fresh  array.  In  a  few  months  he  was  onco  more  ready 
for  war.  iton4  kad  nwanwhila  latowad  Kan^if ;  brt 


800-!,  through  tho  r'lrmrdrrr  of  the  Alfialims,  I13  ■«-flj 
desiTtod,  and  hia  cajntal  w:i-  inv»»lrd  by  C'hj,.rlu.-k  But 
iir-nL-'s  triL^tiiph  was  at  hand.  I'hc  iLr.itanco  of  the  Swiss 
was  gained,  and  tho  Btti;gandiaas  were  attacked  by  ao 
enemy  they  could  not  lasiat  Oa  the  6th  of  Jtmmf 
1477  the  battle  took  placa.  The  Burgundiaaa  wan 
scattered,  and  next  day  the  massive  body  of  Charles  the 
Bold  was  found  in  a  ditch,  mutilated  by  several  doadly 
woanda.  It  was  buried  at  Nancy,  but  ia  1550  his  remains 
v  ru  removed  to  Bruges  by  Charlea  V. 

8m  ComlnM,  JTMowm;  Os  Banuit*,  HUMn  du  lU  Sour. 
9»fmt  i.  rmtt  Kirk.  CAorte  UW  JSM  (T.  M.  W.) 

CUARL£3  ALBERT  (1798-1849).  king  of  Sardinia, 
was  the  son  of  Charles  Emmanuel  of  Savoy  Csn'gnano.  In 
his  youth  Charles  became  attached  t<>  tbu  ria'.i  jrjal  [larty 
in  Italy,  and  even  fonaed  a  connection  with  the  Carbonari. 
In  1821  Victor  Emmanuel,  on  his  abdication,  appnklted 
him  regent;  and  he  now  availed  himself  of  tka  oppar> 
tnoity  for  carrying  oat  a  liberjl  policy.  Ha  Moflraed 
the  constitution  which  had  lately  been  estibliahod  on  the 
model  of  the  now  Spaaish  constitntion,  and  which  con- 
sisted of  an  assembly  of  one  chamber,  with  a  king  de- 

Kvad  of  the  right  oif  veto  aad  of  almoal  all  real  powar. 
a  approadiof  tha  Anstriaaa,ho««vw,  and  tkadeehntiea 
the  Dew  kinfT,  Charles  Felix,  refusing  to  recognito  his 
acL5,  caused  Liiii  10  flee  secretly  from  Turin  after  holding  tho 
regency  little  luore  than  a  weak,  and  ho  was  afterward.^ 
forbidden  to  enter  the  Sardinian  court.  In  1823  he  served 
aa  a  volunteer  in  the  Frvnek  army  which  invaded  Spain  in 
order  to  overthrow  its  aev  ooaiAitntioa j  and  1^  thaa  da- 
serttog  his  principles  he  oblakiad  pemtssion  to  ratnn  to 
Turin.  He  was  for  a  few  months,  in  1829,  viceroy  of 
Sardinia;  and  in  1831  be  snoce^ed  Charles  Felix  on  tko 
throne.  He  felt  obliged  to  resort  to  severe  maaanraa  in 
oidar  to  aeonra  kk  tkrooa  agaioat  tka  aaerat  aodatioB,  of 
wkiek  Iho  dnaf  at  dwktima  ma  Iko  aoeiatjr  of  "Teong 
Italy,"  which  hod  been  founded  by  Martini.  In  l^^Al 
risings  took  place  ia  Sicily,  Rome,  Tuscany,  and  I^'aptes  ; 
tho  Austrians  were  expelled  from  Milan,  and  the  people  of 
Piodoiont  gained  the  re^tablishmeat  of  the  conatitutioo 
which  Charles  had  advocated  in  hb  youth.  At  tha  iaaw 
tima  Ckarlaa  gnatly  incraosed  the  freedom  of  tka  ftm. 
Daring  tho  next  yetr  he  marched  against  tka  AuMona, 
who  had  already  been  broken  by  defeat,  and  who  at  ooce 
retr^tod.  On  the  last  day  of  April  1848  he  wonr  tho 
victory  of  Fastrengo,  and  in  the  end  of  May,  that  of  Ooito. 
Bat  two  wmtka  aftar  be  via  dafaatod  «t  Cnatona  faj 
Mmbal]UilafaA7,«Ddforaed  to  ntira  to  llilan,  wfcara  ko 
made  an  armistice  witfi  the  Austrians,  and,  contrary  to  hia 
promise,  surronderod  the  city.  On  the  expiration  of  tho 
truce  Charles  again  took  up  arms.  A  battle  ensuca  v.  ili 
Radetaky  at  No  vara,  in  which  the  Piedmonteee  army  was 
rapidly  and  comfdetoly  routed,  thongh  tka  king  naked  his 
life  bravely,  and  some  thought  even  desperate^.  An 
armistice  was  again  lought,  but  the  terms  offered  by  Anatria 
were  such  thatCharl  ;i  il  i  cated  in  favour  of  hia  son  Victor 
Emmanuel  IL  Ho  died  four  months  later,  on  28th  July 
1849.  Charles  did  what  he  could  to  further  commerce  and 
to  pt^mlaiiia  art  and  aeiaoei^  and  appoan^  aotvitbstanding 
apparent  boonriatoneiai^  to  bava  alneaaBly  daaind  the  good 
of  hi*  people. 

Cll.\riLE3  AUGUSTUS  (1757-1828),  grand-duke  of 
.S.ixe- Weimar,  having  been  early  deprived  of  his  father, 
waa  educated  ooder  "the  govamorabip  of  Count  Gortz, 
and  among  his  tnton  ware  ?nelnid,  Knebel,  Seidler,  and 
Hermann.  At  aeventcen  be  commenced  his  friendship 
with  Gootlxe,  who  afterwards  joined  Schiller,  Wicland,  and 
Herder  in  forming  tho  company  of  men  of  genius  tliat  dis- 
tinguished his  court.  Charles  assumed  the  direction  of  the 
fovamoiMilal  <ka  afa  of  aif^ttaao  {  and  to  tin  wA  jmt 
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eritor>jJ  tliu  PnihHi^in  army,  in  wbich  ba  remained  tQl  after 
tha  di>r<sat  iii  ^iiua  (1606),  wben  he  becftmo  A  member  of 
the  Rheniih  confederacy,  and  funiisbed  aid  to  tbe  French. 
In  1813,  ha  Joiiiad  the  eoalitioa  against  Napolaon,  and  took 
the  oommaaa  «t  m  army  of  Sazona,  Heaaiana,  and  Boaaiaiia 
H*  iaa^  •Hang  tlw  AIUm  in  181S  ;  and  at  the  OoogiMa 
«f  YiaimalianeSTad  aamnidfor  hisaenrtoea  theenlargo- 
nant  of  his  iirimripalitj,  and  its  arection  into  a  grand- 
dnokj.  Cbariea  died  in  1 828.  His  correepoodaoce  with 
Goethe  was  pablLshed  ia  1863  at  TiwipBie. 

CHARLES  SDWA&D,  or,  in  GBlttM  &nrABi> 
tovn  Puup  Otaoam  (1790-1766)^  was  bora  en  fbt  8 1st 
December  1720.  He  v««  the  elder  son  of  James,  known 
as  the  Pretender  and  the  Chevalier  St  George.  Grandaon 
of  JamM  II  .ind  nephew  of  Ann*>,  lie  was  heir  of  line  cf 
both  these  soToreigos ;  bat  the  hereditary  rights  ot  bis  father 
and  himself  had  been  declared  noil  nader  tiha  Proclamation 
tt  BiAUt  and  othv  ntUanMoIvy  MMctMOl*  wbieh  fol 
lowiOHtd  eoopletad  die  BavolaMon  ef 

The  youni?  priii(-<j  wrm  fi.^iir;n.t^d  at  Hump,  hia  motLex, 
by  blood  a  t>o'D;t_'.?.ki,  tiup*rinteiidiiig  his  ntuiiie^  for  B'-sme 
years.  On  tho  whole  his  educaUon  was  gcxjd  ;  hu  b^cisnip 
conversant  with  the  French,  Italian,  and  Latin  laagiiagea, 
and  his  religioua  training  waa  watohed  with  intereas  by  ihe 
Bm  iathat'n  ainiatun  oomt  ma  frequented  by 
Ek^^ih  wad  EnMiA  oottemeo  of  Yaeobite  aympathtea,  hj 
Foroign  enemies  of  tho  houso  of  Hanover,  auil  hy  Ltgritfil 
supporters  of  the  Bomuih  lauh  ;  and  thd  influtnce  of  this 
eoeiety  ia  distinctly  evident  upon  his  after  lifei  In  1754, 
die  dnke  of  laria,  ^terwarda  duke  of  Berwick,  who  was 
proeeeding  to  join  Don  Oarloa  in  hia  straggle  for  the  crown 
of  Naplea,  paaaed  throng  Boma,  He  offered  to  the 
Pretender  to  take  charge  of  his  son,  shonld  Charles  be 
wmIIi;!^  to  accorupHiiV  liirn  in  Kin  eipfUitioii,  Thia  offer 
was  accepted,  and  the  youth  of  fourteen,  having  be«n 
appointed  general  of  artiUeiy  by  Don  Oarioe,  »har«d  with 
cradit  ths  daafm  of  tii*  moceasfnl  siege  ol  Gaata. 

Thi  bMBdaoM  nad  ■oeompliahed  yoath,  wImm  dobga 

Wf  M^Srly  reported  by  tho  English  ambossadnr,  wm  now 
Wteodnoed  by  hn  father  and  the  Tupe  to  the  highest  Itaiian 
aoeiety,  which  he  formated  by  the  frankno.w  of  bis  manner 
and  the  grace  and  Uigai^  of  hia  bearing.  To  these,  more 
An  tc  any  power  of  hm  aind  or  heroism  of  his  caraer,  are 
to  bo  nttribntod  tho  wmBiiii  of  bit  mOj  lifa.  Junoa 
do^atebtd  Ui  oott  «n  *  toar  tlwov^  <bo  oUrf  Ttalian 
cities,  that  hia  education  as  a  prince  and  man  of  the  world 
might  be  completed.  Hie  disttDotion  with  which  ho  wu 
teceived  on  his  journey,  the  royal  honours  paid  to  him  in 
Yeniee^  and  the  jeaJooa  intatfatenoa  of  the  English 
■BiboMnrirw  in  regud  to  Ui  ttetfllum  \f  the  Grand  Diike 
of  Iteaeaiiy,  ahow  liow  great  was  the  respect  in  ■wbuk  tb» 
oxiled  hone  was  held  by  foreign  Catholic  powers,  aa  wdl  aa 
tho  watchful  policy  of  Et.til  Liid  in  regard  to  its  fortunea. 

The  Pretender  himself  calculated  upon  foreign  aid  in  his 
•Uampta  to  restore  the  monarchy  of  the  Stoaita ;  and  the 
Uon  «  nboQioB  iinaaaiatied  by  inTMion  or  bj  mtufoti  of 
■1^  kind  fnm.  abrand  «ia  on*  wUoh  ft  woo  ml  for 
Charles  Edward  to  endeavour  to  realtte.  Of  all  the 
Europoan  nations  France  was  the  one  on  which  Jacobite 
hopes  mainly  rested,  and  t.u:  k*  pn  .s  yii^  PLiliy  which  Cardinal 
Tenein,  who  had  saccocded  fleuxy  m  French  minister 
of  war,  felt  for  the  Pretender  resulted  in  a  definite  arrange- 
MOt  for  an  invaaion  of  Endand  to  ho  tinod  aiaMl* 
tueoniJy  wiA  a  prawaoged  Mottiib  TabainoD.  Obarlea 
F,i  retly  despatched  to  Parii  A  squat?  ron  tir.i^pr 
AdLL.ral  RoqnefeniJle  sailed  from  the  coast  oi  France. 
Transports  containing  7000  troo]<a,  to  be  led  by  Marshal 
Saze,  accompanied  by  the  yoang  prince,  aot  sail  for  Endand. 
Ibtf  aigbt  «f  the  English  deet  and  n  oarwa  otorai  dbeted, 
bowovoi^  nooniiloto  diaaator  withont  aair  aelnal  anfagMmit 


baring  taken  place.  Tbe  lose  !n  ahipe  of  tho  line.  In 
transports,  and  ia  lives  was  a  crushing  blow  to  the  holies 
of  Charles,  who  remained  in  France  in  a  retirement  which 
be  keenly  felt^  and  wbadi  be  naolved  to  quit  by  a  petaooal 
visit  to  ecottaad. 

He  had  at  Borne  made  the  aoqaalntance  of  Lord  Elcbo 
and  of  Mnrray  of  Bronghton  ;  at  Paris  be  bad  tieen  many 
supporters  of  the  Stuart  can^.p  ;  ha  v.-:^^  Urn:  iii  rvury 

Eoroptaa  eoort  the  Jacobites  were  represented  m  cainv^t 
kMgt^i  and  ka  bad  now  taken  a  considerable  ^ht.ie  id 
gofiMpondwoo  and  olbor  actoal  wvtk  oonneeted  with  tbe 
pronwtbm  of  bb  ownaadblafiklbn^btiitata.  Altboagjb 
dii'suttdcd  by  every  friend  he  had,  he,  on  13th  July  1745, 
miU-d  lor  f^  ntland  on  board  the  small  brig  "  La  Dontelle," 
whicli  WFU-,  tircoiiii^vMit'd  Vy  a.  Fionch  man-of-war,  "The 
EJixabcth,"  laden  with  arms  aid  ammunitioD.  "Iba 
Elizabeth  "fell  in  with  an  EnghfJi  Baa^foVir  tad  bad 
to  retora  to  WmM,  wbila  Clurlea  Moapad  daring  tha 
engagement,  and  al  loBglb  arriTod  on  tbe  Sd  of  Angoai 
oiT  Erisca,  a  little  island  rf  the  TlcVridns.  Beceiving, 
however,  but  a  cool  reception  from  Macdonald  of  Boiedale^ 
hu  f  L't  i^ulI  again  and  arrived  at  the  ba^  ot  Ii1TftbnabTa||lj 
on  the  vest  ooaet  of  Invemesa  shire. 

The  Maodonalds  of  Clantanald  and  Kinloch  Moidart» 
titmm  wiik  itfkav  aaaia  attamntod  to  diMoada 

Um  BOB  Ao  raabneai  of  an  unaided  riaing,  but  tbey  jMdad 
at  last  to  (Jifj  <>ritljiLH,iji,=.Qi  of  hi*  manner,  and  Charles  landed 
on  Scottish  soil  m  tlu  company  of  the  "  S«vcb  Men  of 
Moidart,"  wbo  had  come  with  him  from  Franco.  ETety" 
where,  however,  he  met  with  disoonragement  among  the 
chiefs,  whose  adhertooe  be  wished  to  secure ;  but  at  last, 
by  enlisting  the  support  of  Oameton  of  Lochiel,  he  gained 
a  footing  for  more  than  a  miniature  rebellion.  TTitb 
bccrucy  uiul  speed  communications  were  entered  into  with 
tbe  iuiowu  loadera  of  the  Highland  tribes,  and  on  tha  19th 
of  August,  in  the  valley  of  Qlenfinnan,  the  standard  of 
Janoa  ni.  and  VUL  waa  wiaad  bi  tbe  midst  of  a  motl«« 
bat  bMreaaing  crowd. 

On  the  name  day  Sir  John  Cope,  at  the  head  of  1500 
men,  left  Edinburgh  in  search  of  Charloa  ;  but,  fe«ring  an 
attack  in  the  Pass  of  tli-j  Corrvarnck,  lie  cljr.ri^^cd  liis 
proposed  route  to  lavemosa,  ona  Charles  thus  had  tho 
undefended  aootb  oonntiy  before  him.  In  the  bo|(iaab)|g 
of  8agmb«  ha  oatond  Ponb,  bavbig  ttinad  naaMtoaa 
aeeeaalOM  to  Ua  foreaa  on  bb  maieb.  nualng  tihran^ 
Dunblane,  Stilling,  Falkirk,  and  Linlilhgiiw  Le  arrived 
witiiia  a  iew  miiea  of  the  aatuiUHbed  inetrojiulm,  and  on  tha 
16th  of  September  a  body  of  his  sIcimui-Iji  rH  dcfcatrd  i1j© 
dragoons  of  Colonel  Gardiner  in  what  was  known  as  the 
**SBtar  of  Coltbrig."  His  snocesa  wsa  still  further 
aofnwnted  hw  hia  botof  anaUad  to  antar  tba  oilgr,  a  lav  «f 
Camuon'a  Highlandoia  bnii^  aa  tta  kSMrnt  Bombufc 
by  a  happy  rnae,  secured  tba  If  athaibow  TM,  OB  tha  Itm 
he  occupied  Holyrood. 

Cope  had  by  thia  time  brought  his  disappobted  foreea 
by  aea  to  Dunbar.  Oa  tbe  SOtb  Charles  met  and  defeated 
him  at  Preetonpnia,  and  retnmcd  to  proeecute  the  eiege 
of  Edinburgh  Castle,  which,  however,  he  raised  on  Gencial 
Guest's  threatening  to  lay  the  city  in  rains.  In  tbe 
beginning  of  Novun  'ocr  Charles  left  Edinburgh  never  to 
return.  He  was  at  the  head  of  at  least  6000  men;  but 
the  ranka  were  speedily  thinned  by  the  desertion  of  Higb- 
laadaa^  wbooo  czparianoa  bad  lad  tbon  to  ooaiider  war 
mordy  aa  a  iiid  and  «d  faBnoAato  totam  iritb  ploador. 
Hurint^  pcwed  throngh  Kelso,  he,  on  tho  9th  November, 
l^id  Bic-go  to  CiiliA^B,  wliich  caj)itiilated  in  a  week.  On 
tho  4  th  of  December  he  had  reached  Derby  and  was  within 
two  days'  march  of  London,  whose  inhabitants  were  te rroi^ 
strack,  and  where  a  commercial  panie  iaiBodiately  ensned. 
Twa  anaiea  andar  Ea^kt  leadanbiy  van  imtw  in  tba  flald 
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agkinit  him, — the  ono  undrr  Marshal  Wade,  whuin  )ir  hrsii 
evkded  hy  enUmag  Kajjland,  Irotu  lie  west,  and  the  other 
under  iliL'  dttko  of  Cumbcrl&nd,  who  had  reLurned  from 
the  Coutineak  LondoD  was  not  to  be  auppmed  hclplew 
ia  SDcIi  Ml  eaergeoey  :  IfancbMler,  Qlngow,  and  Dumfrioa, 
ml  vt  U«  jmMBM^  Md  liNB  agiiiBat  Un,  and  Qmtlm 
pMued    Thm  mm  dbirfoB  aanw  bit  idviMi  nd 

desertion  among;  h'n  man,  tad  M  tht  fth  ft  PimtHllrfr  h» 
commenced  hu  ictreaU  ^ 

Closely  pursued  by  Cumberiar.  J,  1  rn arched  across  the 
border,  and  at  laat  atopped  to  lay  aicge  to  Stirling  At 
Falkirk,  on  the  17th  of  Jaouarj  1746,  ho  defeated  General 
Havlqr,  who  had  aaidtad  iMm  Edinburgh  to  intercept  hia 
ictraat  A  fortnight  ktar,  lowsrer,  Charles  raised  the  siege 
ot  SUiUqg^  and  after  a  weary  though  successful  march, 
fwted  his  troops  at  Invemeaa.  Uaring  taken  Forts  George 
and  Augiijtji,  ulJ  had  Taryinff  success  agninat  the 
supporters  of  the  GoTernment  in  the  north,  he  at  lani  pre- 
pared to- face  the  duke  of  Cumberland,  who  had  passed  the 
early  spring  at  Aberdeeo.  On  the  8th  of  April  the  duise 
manhed  ihenoe  to  meet  Charlea,  whose  little  army,  ez- 
haoated  with  a  futile  night  audi,  kalf-«tanrii^  •ndhraken 
by  deaerti«n,  he  engaged  >l  OdlodSB  M  16u  April  1746. 
Tho  :lecialTi;  and  cmel  defeat  sealed  tM  fats,  n  Charles 
b^'Aiird        ilie  house  of  Stuart. 

Charlen  lied.  Accompanied  by  tho  faithful  Nc<l  Burke, 
and  a  few  other  foJlowera,  he  gained  the  western  coast. 
Hunted  hither  and  thither,  the  prinoe  wandered  on  foot  or 
tmlmA  rertlawhr  ia  opea  hoila  tmoiig  th«  nasj  iaknda  of 
tin  wwt  His  Mmn  Benbeenk  dieltond  bin  for  a  month. 
In  lack  of  foor),  ii,:Hit;htl_'r  in  Rpprnrancc,  h.iving  a  strange 
cotitt-iitinui.t  uijuer  iiift  Ji>i.:.'fij'.  tuiita,  aiid  niitudy  betraying 
hia  wi-akriLn  for  liquor,  Chnrli  s,  u[  i n  wliu  i  head  a  price 
of  X30,0Q0  had  a  year  before  been  itet,  waa  relentleesly 
puaned  by  the  spice  of  the  OoTerament  Diaguieed  in 
wtmaa'a  dolhi^  ud  uded  by  a  pMamrt  obt^ned  by  tho 
dmtod  Fhmi  VieDomU,  ha  pa— if  thraogh  8kye,  and 
parted  from  his  condactreas  at  Portree.  Shortly  afterwards 
he  was  again  on  the  maiuland,  and  in  tho  end  of  July  he 
Ujok  n:-fui_',r  with  the  "  Seven  met;  uf  G.i;  iimoriaton,"  a  bc  ly 
of  oiuiawed  Jacobitc  freebooter)),  with  whom  for  a  tiioe  hi 
was  n&iv.  Uaving  joined  Lochiel  and  Cluny  Macpherson, 
k»  at  last  heard  that  two  Franob  aUn  ware  ia  waiting  for 
him  at  the  plana  «f  hia  flnl  amnl  bt  Seotkod— >Loch- 
nahnagh, 

He  embarked  with  speed,  and  sailed  for  Franoei  £r»- 
1l  nbi;  liH  was  again  intriguing  in  Paris,  and  even  in  Madrid. 
tio  far  aa  political  aaai^taace  went  his  eflbrts  ware  ia  vain  ; 
and  he  plunged  eagerly  into  the  gaieties  of  IhriliBOMeie(> , 
of  which  ha  waa  tba  hero  for  some  years. 

The  eoml^  al  (ha  English  GoTemment  to  Chsriea 
Sdanird  mada  paaea  Vith  France  an  impoMMIi^»  «a  long 
aa  iha  eon^aad  ta  hathoar  the  youog  pnnaa.  A  condition 
of  the  treaty  of  Aix-Ia-Cliai>ellc,  concluded  in  October 
174(1,  was  Uiat  every  fnember  of  the  honse  of  Stuart  ahould 
be  expelled  the  French  dominionB.  Cliarloa  bud  furuatalled 
the  prockmattoo  of  tho  treaty  by  an  indignant  protest 
against  ita  iqjustice,  and  a  dedaratioa  that  he  would  not 
ha  hoBBd  hf  ita  pvotialaiiB.  But  hia  indipiation  and 
paiatttMit  reniaal  to  eomply  di«  taqaart  that  be  abould 
Tolnntarily  leave  France  had  to  be  met  at  last  with  force  ; 
he  waa  apprehended,  imprisoned  for  a  week  at  Yincenncs, 
find  on  tJin  17t!i  lun  inbcr  conducted  to  the  French 
border.  He  Uugcred  at  Avignon  ;  but  the  French,  com- 
pelled to  hard  aeasarea  by  the  English,  refused  to  be 
iHtBtii ;  tad  tha  Bpim^  nnder  threat  of  a  bombardment 
afClvita  ▼MaUa.advliad Iha  priaca  to  withdraw.  Charles 
simply  and  quietlj  dhaq^paand ;  and  for  yaais  Euro^Mi 
watched  for  him  bi  'valn.  It  ia  now  aataUiihcd,  almost 
wUh  caitaiBljr.  that  ha  latnincd  to  Iha  nai^hoiwbocid  of 


i'aria ;  and  it  is  lupposed  that  hia  residence  waa  known  to 
tho  Frcucli  ministers,  who,  howcTor,  firmly  proclaimed 
their  ignorance.  In  1760,  in  17fi2,  and  again,  it  is  thought, 
m  1764,  he  was  even  m  London,  hatching  futile  plots  and 
riaking  his  safety  for  hii  hopriasii  cause. 

Dnriag  Iha  next  ten  years  of  his  life  Chaxlea  Edward 
had  haaoma  a  eondnied  profligata  Hi*  flBdt  aonaacdMi 
with  a  Miss  Walkenahaw,  whom  he  had  first  met  at 
Bannockburn  liuuae  while  conducting  the  siege  of  Stirling, 
hia  imperious  fretful  temper,  hit  Jrunken  habits  and 
debauched  life,  could  no  longer  be  concealed.  Ue  wandered 
orer  Eurupo  in  disguise,  alienating  the  friends  and  crushing 
the  hopea  of  hia  pai^;  and  in  1766,  on  tha  daalh  of  hia 
father,  ha  «b»  taatad  a««B  tf  Iha  Vom  with  oantattpl, 
and  hia  title  as  heir  to  the  Britiah  Htma  mi 
repudiated  by  the  great  powen. 

It  was  in  1773  ihm  France,  stiU  intriguing  againsl 
England,  arrange^i  that  I^uise,  Princess  oi  Stolbcrg,  should 
marry  the  beaottod  prince  (now  passing  under  the  title  ul 
Count  Albany)  who  twelva  ytata  befoia  had  ao  cnieUy 
maltreated  hia  painnionr  that  ^  had  kd  him  for  arar. 
Six  yeus  afteri(«td%  hewwrar,  tha  aoootesa  had  to  tika 
refuge  in  a  ooRTent  Her  htiahaDdls  eondaet  ma  hrvtal, 
uriii  her  ovin  life  waa  in  danger  at  his  bands.  Her  aus- 
j>ecled  attachment  to  Alfieri  tho  jtoet  and  tho  persistent 
complaints  of  the  prince  at  lost  brought  ab(  ui  a  funnal 
separation,  and  Charles  Edward,  lonely,  ill,  atiLi  <  vi  iently 
near  death,  remained  at  Florence,  hi  ituioi&c  lie  wrote 
for  hia  daq^tar»  tha  child  ol  Hias  Walkanabaw,  and  aha 
remataad  wi^  Um,  andar  the  nana  of  dodieaa  of  Alhany, 
during  tho  Wt  twc*  years  of  his  life.  1!<  li  t  at  Rome  on 
the  31st  of  January  17ti8,  and  whs  buried  m  ibe  G'ro((e 
Vaiicaru  of  St  Peter  s. 

8m  Karl  SUnhoiw  *  T\'  FitrtvFivt,  C1j«mb*r»'a  Ifis(oTy  af  tU 
JUbellunK/ni^t  Eiirton  *  HUU-ry  nf  SratUimd,  Hay*«nl'»  BtMiyi, 
(vol.  iL),  Ew»W'i  Li/»  and  Timti  </  ChzrJu  Stuart,  "S^Aut^Hih 
grupKy  llf  Plara  Mcicdonald,  Aic 

CHAIILES  EMUAliUEL  I.,  The  Oreat  (lOfi^ieSO)^ 
duke  of  fliavoy,  saeeaadad  hia  father  Fhilibnt  Banaanual  in 

1  ."i^'V  After  having  fought  in  alliance  with  Spain,  Franea, 
and  Germany,  he  laid  claim  to  the  throne  of  France  on  tha 
death  of  Henry  111.  II o  btcanic  involved  in  war  With 
iieuiy  IV.  and  also  with  tha  Swiss,  and  was  defeated  at 
6t  Joire  in  15tn.  Bttt  tha  peace  to  which  his  defeat  com 
peUed  him  was  soon  hnkCB,  ud  tw  joined  the  CnthoUo 
leagu&  He  gaioad  aaraial  aoeeeaMa,  and  obtained  pocMi> 
sion  of  F^oluzzo,  for  which  he  had  fought  both  witb  HaSiy 
III  and  Henry  IV.  He  next  attacked  Geneva,  but  wilhoat 
tuccese,  and  Lih  alliiince  with  France  against  Spain  was 
equally  unfortunate,  for  Henry  IV.  dying,  tho  regent 
made  peace  with  Spain,  and  Charlea  was  compelled  to  follow 
her  — finplir.  Aflar  thia  he  coaoowad  Montfermt,  which, 
howam,  ha  manmaUa  to  lataia;  and  in  1619  ha  laid 
claim  to  the  imperial  crown  without  McaNH  Jfav  laagMa 
against  Spain  and  against  the  Oeooeaa  f<^o«ad.  Bnt 
finally  the  French  conquered  Savoy  and  part  of  PiadBMNtt» 
and  Charles  died  o?erwhelmed  with  misfortune. 

CHAKLES  M  ARTEL  (about  689-741),  was  an 
illegitimate  son  of  Pepin  d'Hehstal,  duke  of  Austrasia  and 
mayor  of  the  palace  of  tha  MeroTingian  kings  of  France. 
Tho  wildnMO  of  GhaitM^  yonth,  and  Bioat  of  all  tha 
LLittpicion  that  be  waa  ooneemed  in  dia  murder  of  hia 
brother,  ♦  tii'ty  i-struugcd  tho  affection  of  his  father,  who 
left  the  mayoralty  to  one  of  his  grandsons,  and  the  regency 
to  his  wife.  The  Auitrasians,  however,  unwilling  to  bo 
ruled  by  an  infant  and  a  woman,  made  Charles  their  duke. 
His  life  was  from  that  time  one  continual  battle,  of  which 
the  reeult  waa  ta  lay  tha  ionndation  of  tha  modera  French 
kingdom.  Ha  attbdaad  tba  VaualriaBa,  and  nada  himaaU 
miyor  of  tha  jialaaa;  ha  forced  Ibadufca  of  Aqnilatna  ta  d* 
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honuga  to  thd  Vtwieh  erowo ;  h*  drove  beck  th«  S&zoiu, 
Barariftiw,  aod  ot&ar  Q«nnao  tribea,  who  ranged  the  f  roa- 
tier  ;  aod  ho  compollcd  the  Fruians  to  embnce  Chriatiaoitjr. 
Bat  hj  far  hia  most  important  acbievemeDt  was  tho  riclorj 
which  he  woo  between  Toon  and  Poitten  in  732,  whsn 
he  finally  atayed  the  notthwild  adfum  «l  the  Saraoena, 
and  thus  materially  affMtad  tiM  labMfual  course  of 
BnniMia  butoij.  II  i«  a  temmaaiv  noMpted  tndition 
that  It  wu  Ui  viilMr  in  Hiv  battle  wmA  gaioad  liin  4he 
litlo  of  MarlcT,  or  "tin:  II  irnm-r  "  la  737,  on  the  death 
of  Thierry  IV.,  Cfiulo",  did  nut  go  ti:rough  tho  form  of 
app'jinting  aDOihc  r  nominal  king,  ihcMigh  be  never  altered 
hia  own  title.  Uq  divided  hia  territory  b«twoea  kin  two 
Bona,  Pepin  and  Carloman,  the  former  recaiTing  Neuatria, 
the  kttec  Aaataaia;  and  m  th«  deatk  of  Oerkwiaa,  P«|iin 
gained  powwrion  »f  the  wbofe  kingdom,  and  —iiieJ  the 
titli  iif  king.  Of  the  favour  of  the  church  Chiirlce  Martel 
waii  ciitrLlcss ;  he  seLicd  her  lands  to  reward  hu  warriora ; 
and  though  he  more  than  once  dcfr  niIl  J  lLo  Pope,  hia  name 
was  eiecratod  by  the  clergy,  who  were  fond  of  poiotiog 
him  amid  the  torments  of  helL 

CHABLESTON,  a  d^.  »  auMc^  tod  the  cipital  of 
dmlaitaa  ecmnty,  Baau  Cbnmm,  tfvitol  Statea,  ia 
iituated  iu  32*  45'  N.  lat.  and  79'  ST  W.  long.  It 
Btaads  apoa  a  flat  tongue  uf  land  puintini;  Ruuth-oastward 
between  the  Ashley  and  L'oo;irr  riv,_i;»,  winch  here  de- 
bonche  into  a  spacioua  iiarbour  extending  about  7  milea 
•onth-east  to  the  Atlaotk^  with  an  average  width  of  two 
■kilM.  Th«  hMboar  ii  Mnoonded  bj  land  ob  all  ndea 
anapl  «iitniaaa^«Ueh  U  about  om  luk  wUt  and  18 
feet  deep.  The  water  in  the  harbonr,  howeTor,  ia  very 
much  dc«per,  and  the  work  of  inoreaaing  the  depth  of  the 
entrance  ia  in  progress.  Fronting  the  Atlnntlc,  and 
extending  northwards,  i»  SuUiran  it  lakad,  about  six  miles 
long;  and  on  the  other  side  of  the  entrance  ia  Morris 
lalttd  whi^  atntdiM  to  the  aonthwaBdl  Botli  ktaoda 
■la  paaatntad  bj  ehanneb.  tlialttilKmriiViDMindad, 
— at  ita  entrance  by  Furts  Somter  and  Modltril^  and  in- 
side by  Oaatle  Pinckney  and  Fort  Ripley. 

Owing  to  the  lownesaof  the  ground  on  which  it  is  buOt, 
Chariestan  presents  a  peculiarly  pictureeqoe  appearance 
tnm  the  harbour.  lis  spina  and  public  bdldinga  seem  to 
tiaa  ont  of  the  sea,  while  the  riehoeas  of  tba  mmmiidiQg 
foliaga  givea  the  place  a  particulariy  engagiiig  aapaot  Ila 
proximity  to  the  ocean  tenda  materially  to  the  eqnaliation 
of  the  climate.  In  June  1874  the  mean  temperature  in 
January  was  52°  1',  in  June  81°,  in  July  79'^  3',  nn  l  ir; 
August  79"  v.  The  maximum  temperature  (96°)  occurred 
in  June,  and  tho  minimum  (27*)  in  January.  The  city 
eofan  an  ana  of  about  five  •jow  milea,  and  haa  a  water 
'front «(  aboot  aine  raOea.  "nia  streeta  are  regularly  laid 
oat,  and  are  generally  well  pared  and^  lighted  with  gna. 
King  Street  aod  Meeting  Street,  the  two  chief  aTenues  of 
the  city,  extend  in  nearly  par&IIct  lines,  and  are  intersected 
by  the  shorter  croaa  streeta,  which  run  between  Ashley  and 
Cooper  rivers.  There  ia  little  uniformity  in  the  buUdings, 
and  there  ia  a  want  of  pnblio  ■qaarai  aod  plaow;  but 
naay  of  tha  naideneaa  an  rarroBBoad  wtth  nacioqa  «inia- 
nantal  gtonadi^  vhioh,  with  th«  BaaMioaa  aaada  treea  of 
an  kin£,  giro  the  ci^  a  ptetaiesque  appearance.  The 
most  noted  public  buildings  are  tho  city  orphaji  house, 
which  has  extensive  grounds,  the  city  hall,  the  custom  house, 
the  araenal,  the  oourt-house,  aod  the  Academy  of  Music,  a 
theatre,  which  is  esteemed  one  of  the  best  in  the  southern 
States.  The  population  of  Charleston  has  increased  from 
18,711  in  1800  to  42,985  in  1850,  lo  40,019  in  1860. 
to  48.986  in  1870  (of  wbain  32,749  mta  aolonnd  and  4892 
forr ii;n  ^),  and  to  5^840  in  1875  (of  wbom  S^OIS  were 
eolourod). 

Chartwtwi  b  out  «r  Am  badiag  aominatclal  eitiM  of  tba 


South,  being  the  outlet  for  a  very  rich  liea  and  cotton  pro- 
ducing country,  and  a  point  of  aupply  for  an  ezteasiTs 

territory  embracing  South  Caruliaa  and  part.^  of  Korth 
Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  Florida,  TeDncausee,  afid  Mia- 
aissippL  The  commerce  conaiuls  rhicRy  of  exports.  Dtu* 
ing  tho  year  ending  Juna  30,  1875,  the  foreign  commena 
comprised  cxporu  to  tbo  valoo  of  $19,685,968,  and  impofta 
valned  at  1680,848.  ladadod  ia  the  exports  there  wen 
365,410  bake  of  eoitoa,  vabod  at  |18.709,949.  Beaidee 
ibLs  furLiirii  ( i  mmcrco  there  is  an  extensive  trade  in  cotton, 
ric«,  r.Hviii  bt,  rc«,  pho«phat«,  and  lumber,  which  arc  shipped 
in  largi!  iiuaiiiities  to  ports  of  the  United  States.  The 
extent  of  tho  commerce  in  th^a  itrticles  «iU  be  indicated 
by  the  following  statement  of  the  quantities  reoeived  in 
(^larlcaton  from  tba  intorior  for  •hifOMnt  foraaateof 
years  ending  Auguat3l 


Of  the  total  sUipments  of  cotton  during  tho  ye&r  endiac 
August  SI,  1875,  264,30S  balea  were  sent  to  foreign,  and 
154,869  to  home  ports.  Tho  laiga  ooaatitita  of  bona 
phosphate  annually  shipped  an  alrtainad  in  tba  Tielidly  of 
the  city,  where  the  richest  depositJi  of  this  tnaterial  io  the 
United  States  hare  been  discovered.  A  valuable  fertiliser 
is  manufatturcd  from  the  phosphate.  During  the  yeax 
eadtog  Jane  30,  I67f>,  236  veasela,  of  102,023  lona, 
entered  in  the  foreign  trade,  aud  268^  of  119,274  tone, 
doand}  804  f—da,  of  383,018  tooa,  tBtMod,  and  461, 
of  398,468  tona^  doand  in  tha  eaaatwin  tnda,  Hm 
nornber  of  vessels  registered,  enrolled,  and  licensed  waa 
IS.'i,  of  12,051  ton*.  The  manufactures  of  Charleston  are 
of  inferior  importoijcc  c  n^f  irid  w-th  its  commerce; 
Among  the  most  importaot  industries  are  the  maQofaature 
of  fertilisers  from  phosphate,  in  which  mora  than  |3,000,000 
ii  invaatod,  and  tba  pwpantioB  of  rioa  for  Mrkol 
noioving  ik»  knok,  datning^  llian  an  thna  tioa 
siills  in  the  city,  where  a  large  part  of  the  rice  crop  of 
South  Carolina  snd  Georgia  ia  cleaned.  The  mannfaeture 
of  hulphuric  afiil  If,  citeusiTely  carried  on  in  connexion 
with  the  phosphate  industry.  Charleston  has  an  extensive 
wholesale  trade  in  dry  goods,  boots  and  shoes,  clothing,  hata 
and  cape^  dnga  and  medtaaaa,  dw.  Tba  ci^  baa  tbna 
oationu,  fdw  BMo^  and  It*  oavingi  boaba.  Tbna  nil- 
roads  hsTs  their  tennini  here, — the  Korth-Eaatern.eztending 
to  Florence ;  the  South  Carolina,  to  Augusta,  Oa.;  and  the 
Savannah  snd  Charleston.  Tho  Santce  canal,  22  milea 
long,  connects  Cbaricaton  with  the  Santee  Biver.  The  city 
ia  divided  into  eight  warda,  and  ia  governed  by  a.. mayor 
and  eighteen  aldermen.  It  has  an  excellent  fire  depart- 
ment and  an  efficient  police  system.  Among  the  public 
charitable  bstitotions  are  the  city  orphan  hoooi^tba  catbolia 
orphan  asylum,  the  almshouse,  the  asylum  for  tba  agod 
and  infirm,  the  city  hospital,  and  the  a.sylum  for  coloured 
orphana.  In  1674  the  school  population  was  13,727 
of  whom  3291  white  and  2221  coloured  children  were 
attending  tho  public  schoob.  There  were  75  teachera 
employed,  of  whom  all  were  white,  aod  all,  except  four, 
were  females.  The  pablio  ocboda  an  gndad  aa  prinnn', 
grammar,  andhigk  Tberakdae  anoroiilidiodforglilit. 
The  higher  institutions  of  lenming  are  the  Cnllfcr)  of 
Charleston,  founded  in  1765,  which  has  a  faculty  of  five 
andmeieenantinnoaun:  and  tho  Nodical  CoUcga  of  tho 
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6tst«  at  Sotith  Caruliuo,  Opened  b  1832,  which  has  a 
faedly  «f  eigbt  aud  t  voluabU  patbological  aod  anatomical 
«m»  'Dm  CbarlMtoo  libntj  «•  iomided  in  174S. 
Hid  hu  ol»Bt  16,000  votiunw.   Tb«f*  an  paUulied  in 

the  ci'y  fifteen  newspapers  aod  periodical — four  daily,  two 
thnce  li  wock,  four  weekly,  two  furtnigktly,  two  monlhly, 
and  Oae  quarterly.    The  city  containa  39  churches,  the  .j 
incnt  noted  edifices  being  bt  Uidiacl't,  built  m  1752,  and 
8t  PhUip's,  both  EpisoopaL 

CaiuilaBtan  wm  foniided  alMmt  1680  bgr  Engliah  edonists 
wbolttdeanm  imrwiih  WlHuun  SiTla.  AaearifMHTO 
they  had  Mttled  a  few  miles  di'tint  frcTri  site  of  the 
present  city  at  a  place  which  they  ijuimed  t  iwilcatoa.  The 
new  village  soon  began  to  flourish,  while  the  original 
•ctiicmuiit  dwindled  away  and  disapfieared.  Daring  the 
rcvolutiouary  wir  two  nnsueceaafnl  attempts  were  made  by 
iIm  fiiitiah  Uuem  ta  take  CharletUMv-'the  int  Igr  Sir 
Peter  TtAtf  and  Sir  Henry  atntoa  in  1776,  and  tba 
second  ly  H^ncral  Prevost  in  1779.  After  a  siege  of 
several  weens,  the  city  waa  takeu  in  May  1780  by  a  f.irce 
under  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  but  it  wa»  evacuated  by  tho  Bnti&h 
ill  Daoember  1762.  In  the  rec«ut  civil  war  between  the 
Kortbam  aod  the  Southern  Stataa  Charleston  jnras  the  scene 
of  ilw  Ant  hoatilikiMi  wUdi  cnrnmnarrd  April  12, 1661, 
«itli  tba  boaliardiiaBt  of  Fort  Siuiiter  by  tba  Obnfadarata 
General  BeauregarJ.  After  the  BurrenJcr  of  tho  Fort  the 
ConfederatiiS  took  ])osse&sion  of  the  city,  and  held  it  until 
February  1865.  In  April  16G3  a  naval  attack  was  mide 
upon  the  (ortificatioDS  in  tbe  liaxbour  by  a  Federal  fleet  of 
bine  iroo-clada  aoMBWiidad  bj  Adminl  Da  Foot  This 
tSati,  bowavar,  provad  wMOMfal,  aa  «ia  also  a  land 
attack  nada  by  Oenaral  OillBaoia  in  July  eitniing.  The 

advance  of  General  Sherman's  army  tlin  icli  South 
CaroUoa,  and  tlie  (all  of  Columbia,  the  capiUii  the  State, 
led  to  the  evacuation  of  Charleston  by  the  Confederates 
on  the  17th  of  Febmary  1865.  The  public  buildings, 
cottoo  warehouses,  stores,  shipping,  &e.,  had  previously 
baan  find  bf  oidar  of  the  geneial  in  command.  Ftm 
Hiia  and  olbar  eanaea  tbe  city  suffered  much  injury  during 
the  war  ;  but  since  its  close  many  new  buildings  have  been 
erected,  and  thcro  has  been  toarked  cominerual  and 
induitrial  progrcKs.  (s,  a.  I>.) 

CUARL1:;2S10WN,  formerly  a  separate  city  of  tho 
United  States,  in  Middlesex  county,  Massachusetts,  but 
aiaca  1874  incorpoiatad  with  the  ci^  of  Boaton,  with  which 

Ittd  laag  bafora  been  in  many  mpeeU  practically  one. 
It  was  founded  in  1628  or  1629,  and  soon  rose  into  im- 
portance. The  most  remarkable  event  in  its  lustory  is  its 
almost  complete  destruction  in  1775  during  the  revolu- 
tionary war.  lu  population  is  1800  was  2761,  which  at 
the  tidie  of  its  incovpontkn  with  Boaton  bad  inercased  to 
98,040.  See  Boarov. 

CHARLET,  Nicoi^  Todbsaikt,  a  designer  and 
painter,  more  especially  of  military  Bubjccts,  «^ as  born  in 
Paria  on  20th  December  1793,  and  died  thcra  on  30lL 
October  1845.  He  was  the  son  of  a  dragoon  in  the  Re 
publican  army,  whose  death  in  the  ranka  left  the  widow 
nad  oiphaa  in  vaiy  poor  circumstances,  tladaaa  Charlet, 
bowavar,  a  woman  of  determined  spirit  and  aa  axtiama 
Kapolaoidat,  managed  to  give  her  boy  a  modeiata  adueation 
at  the  Lyci!a  NapolLon,  and  wa.s  repaid  by  his  lifelong 
affection.  His  first  eniploynu-nt  waa  in  a  Farisian  mairie, 
where  he  had  to  register  recruits  ;  he  served  in  the 
National  Guard  in  1814,  fought  bravely  at  the  Barriiire  de 
Clichj,  and,  being  thus  unacceptable  to  tho  Bourbon  party, 
waadiaoiissed  from  iho  mairie  in  1616.  Ba  than,  biavio| 
from  a  very  early  age  had  a  propensity  fordrawiBg,  eBtered 
eh'!  attlior  of  tba  distinguiKhtd  painter  Baron  Criw,  and 
soon  began  iMuiog  the  first  of  thoee  lithographed  designs 
wbidi  avantoallly  brooght  Um  taagira.  Hia  Qieaadiar  de 


Watijrioo,  with  the  motto  "  La  Oarde  meurt  et  ne  sc  reua 
pas"  (a  fatuotts  phrase  which  has  got  attributed  to  Ctun- 
bronne,  but  whkh  he'narar  nttand,  and  which  cannot, 
perhaps,  ba  ttaead  fitthar  ttaa  to  tida  lithograph  by 
(  liLii;^*.),  was  particularly  popular.  It  was  only  towards 
lb.:.,  however,  that  ha  began  to  be  succeaaful  in  a  pro- 
fes.sional  sense.  Litho^&phs  (lUut  2000  altogether), 
Water-colours,  sepia-drawiogs,  tuuserous  oil  sketches,  and  a 
few  etchings  follow^  one  another  rapidly;  there  waia 
also  threa  aahibtted  oil  plctaiaa,  tba  fiiat  of  which  waa 
especially  adnirad— Episoda  ia  tba  Ounpatga  of  Suaria 
(\^"r,\  the  Passage  of  the  Rhine  by  Mortau  (1837), 
S^juudud  Soldiers  Halting  in  a  Ravine  (1843).  Bcaidcitbe 
military  subjects  in  which  be  peculiarly  dehghtcd,  and 
which  found  an  energetic  response  in  the  popular  heart, 
and  kept  alive  a  feeling  of  regret  for  tho  ncaiit  past  of 
tha  French  nation  and  diacwitant  with  tba  pteaeiit^- 
a  -feeling  which  inerataed  vptm  Ibo  artirt  bioiialJ 
towards  tho  cloeo  of  lii^  ,-nr  rr, — Clinrl.  t  de&igned  many 
subjects  of  town  life  aiitl  jjtaittiii  life,  tLc  w  jys  of  children, 
iifi.,  with  much  wit  and  whim  in  the  descriptive  mottoes. 
One  of  the  moat  famous  sets  is  the  Vie  Civile,  IVliti^ue,  «t 
Militaire  du  Caporal  Valentin,  CO  lithograpbs,  dating 
Inm  1838  to  1842.  In  18M  hia  haalth  to  iail, 
owing  to  an  afl^og  of  (ba  duat  Chariot  Waa  an  tiaeoai- 
monly  tall  m&i),  vitli  u;j  pxpressive  face,  bantcrirg  and 
good  natured  ;  his  liiaiuLler  ctirrespoudcd,  full  of  buyihh 
fun  and  high  spirits,  with  manly  independence,  and  a  vein 
of  religious  feeling,  and  he  was  a  hearty  favourite  among 
his  intimates,  one  of  whom  was  the  celebrated  painter 
CUrionlt  Ckadat  naitiad  in  1634,  and  two  aona  oatnTad 
him.  A  Ufa  of  him  was  pnblUifld  in  IBM  by  a  nilitaij 
friend,  Pe  la  Cooibc 

CHARLEVILLE,  a  handsome  nud  weil  bujll  town  of 
France,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Meuse,  in  the  department 
of  Ardennea,  about  one  mile  north  of  M^eres,  with 
which  it  is  connected  by  a  aospension  bridge.  Since  tba 
and  of  tha  17th  cantniy  it  haa  baaona  a  thriving  plaee, 
with  maaahctuKs  of  oaila,  hardwaia^  and  fiiMrns,  aod  an 
active  export  trade  in  wine,  spirits,  coal,  iron,  and  nlates. 
It  has  tribunals  of  primary  instance  and  commerce,  a  com 
modions  port,  a  theatre,  a  large  public  library,  and  a  cabinet 
of  natural  history.  The  royal  manufactory  of  arms  formerly 
established  here  waa  tranaferred  to  Tulle  &od  Chatellerault. 
Charleville  waa  founded  by  Cbarlea  of  Ooniafoa,  aifhth 
duke  of  Mantua,  in  1606,  and  coodnnod  in  tba  poaaamon 
of  his  family  till  1708.  Its  fortifications  were  diitnantlcd 
in  1667  i  and  in  1815  it  was  plundered  by  the  Prusaiaoa. 
Louis  Dufour,  tho  a\>h6  of  Ix)nguerait,  waa  bun  in  the 
town.    Population  in  1872,  12,059. 

CHARLEVOIX,  Pintaa  FaAi*90»  Xatixb  db  (IC8S- 
1761).  a  French  Jaanit  travellar  and  hiatorian,  waa  bom  at 
St  Quentin,  in  168S.  At  tba  ago  of  ahtaan  ba  entered  the 
society  of  the  Jeauita;  and,  at  the  aga  of  tweniy-tlirce, 
was  bent  to  Canada,  where  ho  remained  for  four  years, 
lie  afterwards  became  professor  of  t>ellc8  Icltres  at  home  ; 
and  tr^ivellcd  on  the  errandn  of  his  society  in  vsrious 
couutrics.  In  1720  ho  vi«itid  America  for  two  years,  in 
order  to  aoUcct  matariab  f<«  liia  Jlklairt  d$  U  Ifantth- 
Frtnut,  whidi  appeared  ia  1744.   Ha  also  wrota  Bulplrit 

de  ParOf^uaij  (llbG),  Ilislorif  Je  Sui'iit  Domtvjiie  (1730), 
Ilittoire  du  Japou,  a  compilation  chiefly  from  Kampfei 
(Rouen,  1715);  and  ho  WM  OBO  Of  tho  diMCtOIB  of  tho 
Jvumul  de  Trevoux. 

CHARLOTTENBURO.  a  town  of  Prussia,  in  the  pro- 
vinoa  of  Brandanbnrg,  district  of  fotadam,  and  drcla  of 
Tattow,  ritaated  on  tbe  Spree,  four  miles  west  of  I>erlin,  witb 
which  ft  £ne  promenade  connects  it.  Tlie  to^  ii  1  ;j>  '! 
built  straight  streets,  two  churches,  and  a  iree.p^rk  ;  u  ha£ 
■ercnl  apinningniill^ojl  andvitrid  faetotit^n  beer  brewary* 
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tna  dutilleries.  It  is  much  frcqueotcd  in  lEimmer  by 
risiton  from  Berlin.  The  castle,  buUl  in  169G  for  the  qaMD 
of  Frederick  L,  the  elcctreso  Sojihia  Charlotte,  after  whom 
tiw  towa  wu  xuuned,  oootaio*  «  oullectioa  of  antiquities 
and |MillSi4||b  In  the  caatlo  groauds  there  is  au  exteusive 
wiBgacj,  w  alM  ft  gnniM  mMMloam,  tJi*  work  of  Scheo- 
kal,  wiu  numnnwiiM  of  TMorick  WUHun  IK.  ftntl  Queen 
Louiao  by  Rauch.    The  [jopuUtion  in  1871  was  19,518. 

CHARLOTTESVILLE,  a  town  of  the  United  State-., 
the  capital  of  Albemarle  county,  Virginia,  situated  about  65 
mile*  north  west  of  Richmond  on  M«>ore's  Creek,  a  tributary 
of  Bivaomi  river.  It  is  a  railway  jonctioa  of  some  import 
•BOB!  bat  ttt  oaldbd^  it  dM  to  tho  uiivNHtv  of  Viiguti* 
■od  Ibo  nridAnet  of  naoHa  Mmon,  whieb  are  htm  ia 
the  neighbonrhood.  The  univrniiry  f.vj^i  I  J  by 
JefTenoD  in  1819,  and  over  $20U,U(j»J  wtta  6[Kiii  ou  the 
buildlngn  ;  it  is  endowed  aud  controlled  by  the  state,  and 
waa  attended  in  1875  by  330  atodenta.  Hontioello,  the 
fonnder'a  reaidence,  ia  atiU  atanding,  though  in  a  aomewhat 
dilapidated  atntt^  ttid  bia  tomb  ia  to  be  «MS  ia  tbo  feB^r 
bnrytng-groond.  The  populatioa  of  liba  town  in  1870  ww 
2838.  of  whom  1473  were  coloured. 

CHARLOTTE  TOWN,  a  town  of  British  America,  in 
the  Dominion  of  Canada,  th  >  capital  of  Prince  Edward 
Iiland,  ia  aitnated  on  gently  ming  ground  oo  the  north 
bank  of  Hillaborough  Biver,  at  its  junction  with  York 
Bifo^iMkiw{Hnth»aeotb«aMl»ift  It'lCN.Iat  and 
69*  r  W.  bmg.  Tk  feat  •  good  baiboor  la  HOlaborough 
Bay,  and  the  river  is  navigable  by  the  largest  ymj^^cIj  for 
aevenl  nules.  Besides  the  Government  buildiogs  and  the 
eonrt-houae,  the  town  possesses  an  Episcopal,  a  Roman 
Catholic,  and  a  Scotch  chnrch,  a  fort  and  barracki,  a  oon- 
font,  a  lanatie  asylnm,  ao  exchange,  a  jail,  three  banka, 
and  ao  alnahooae;  ita  adneatioaal  inatitutiona  include 
the  Prince  of  Watea  College,  anpported  by  the  prorince,  the 
Roman  Catlio];  College  of  8t  DuusUn'e,  the  Weslejran 
Methodist  Academy,  founded  in  1871,  and  a  normal 
achool ;  and  among  ita  indostrial  eetabliahmenta  are  an  iron 
foundry,  a  woollen  factory,  and  ahipbuildiog  jaida  I«cse 
qnantitiea  of  grain  are  exported,  aa  wall  ai  poMooi^  fln, 
Md  pork.  A  Bteamer  pliea  between  the  town  and  Southport 
emy  hour,  and  there  ia  regular  eommnnieation  with  leTeral 
of  the  other  continental  ports.  A  tbHwiv,  wi-Ji  a  total 
length  of  SOO  milaa,  runa  aaat  to  OeoKetown  and  Bonria, 
and  west  to  SonMntda^  AlbartoBfMd  TupUk.  Iteatation 
in  187L  8807. 

OHAwOTiTiWIb  a  town  o(  f^aaoi^  iha  eapttal  of  an 
arrondiaaemant  in  the  department  of  Badne^t-Loire,  8 
milea  by  rail  W.N.W.  of  Mioon.  It  hat  tribunals  of 
primary  instance  and  commerce,  an  agncultural  society, 
a  communal  college,  a  public  library,  mauafactoiiee  of 
poMaryware,  iron  forgee,  and  a  oooaidenib'le  tnuft  in  corn, 
wiaa^  cattle,  and  timber.  II  «M  tba  OBpttal  ol  Cbanriaia, 
an  old  diviaioB  of  fhaaca,  irhUk  ham  dw  IMi  mataiy 
gate  the  title  of  ooant  to  its  possessors.  In  1327  the 
cOuntahip  pMsod  by  marriage  to  th«  house  of  Arm.agnac  ; 
and  in  1390  it  was  sold  to  I'hilip  of  Burgundy.  Afiur  ii;o 
death  of  Charles  the  Bold,  who  in  his  youth  hod  b  rne  the 
title  of  count  of  Charolais,  it  was  seized  by  J  i'>  XL  of 
naaoa;  but  in  1493  it  waa  oadad  bj  Obarlaa  VUL  to 
Haaladliao  of  Autria,  liba  imiiaaautalliaol  tin  Bnipiidiaii 
family.  Ultimately  passing  to  the  Spanish  kings,  it 
became  for  a  considerable  period  an  object  of  dispute 
between  France  and  Spain,  until  at  IrjLjyth  it  vfiu  ai-.Bii'TieiJ 
to  CondA  the  Great,  in  reward  for  the  aeiricee  he  had 
laodaMd  to  the  Spanish  noaareh.  Tlia  ruins  of  the  count's 
toafliatoWBf  thaaaaMBttafahflliBUiaiaiiaBdiatoifkinitf 
of«hatowB.  BmBkllmiamt,Ma4 

CHAROIT,  in  Oreciao  m}'tho!o^,  the  son  of  Erebus  and 
Mox,  wboee  oAea  it  waa  tu  terry  the  aoala  oi  tin 


who  had  received  the  rita  of  aepntture  over  the  waters  of 
Acheron.  For  this  service  each  soul  wna  required  to  pay 
an  ul  c  1  i.^i  or  daiiace,  one  of  which  coins  was  accordinf^ 
placed  in  the  mouth  of  every  ourpee  previous  to  bariaL 

CUARONOAS,  a  eelebratwi  Uwgiver,  who  IrfiahtoJ 
not  oobr  ior  kia  native  Catana,  bat  libawiM  lor  viaow 
ekfaaecXiSBaGmeia.   By  soma  bo  is  laid  to  kaaa  boM 

a  disciple  of  P}-thn--)raa,  who  fl;r.riihed  540-010  B,a,  J 
and  according  to  liio  common  aijujiji  (aa  givaa  by 
Di  dorus,  xn.),  he  also  drew  up  a  code  for  the  use  of  the 
Thurians  ;  but  this  statement  is  ecaroely  admissible,  since 
Thurii  was  not  founded  till  the  year  443,  and  it  ia  knowa 
that  thakwaof  Cba»ondaa  waiain  naa  aaanf  thaBhsriaaa 
tin  tbay  wart  abotUiad  by  ABaaflaw,  wbo  Tofgaed  Inb 
494-476  Bc.  It  Li  trarl-ti  - nally  related  that  Charondsa 
fell  a  sacrifice  to  one  of  lun  uwu  i^wi,  Ly  wliich  it  was 
made  a  capital  offence  to  appear  armed  in  a  public  aseiriibly 
Uaaieaiug  to  quell  a  tumult  on  his  return  from  a  militaiy 
expedition,  his  sword  still  hanging  by  bia  side,  ha  waa 
tamiadad  If  a  aitim  of  Ua  vioMion  of  tha  law.  ifOB 
wbfeh  Cbanodaa  anfadnad— "Than  will  T  aaat  ft  wflh 
my  blix.ii  ! "  auJ  immedistely  plunged  tbo  wenp^nn  into 
his  lirrjuju.    F-igiiients  of  his  laws  ere  giveu  in  Hi^yne's 

CUABrENTIEil,  FaAK^ou  (1620-1703},  archstologist 
and  man  of  lettera,  waa  bora  at  fVM,  Intandad  far  tha 
bar,  be  quitted  hw  for  Ulentwa  ai  aa  air^  tffi,  and  waa 

employed  by  the  great  minlstar  Oolbart*  vhft  bad  dalar 

mined  i  n  t*j<  foundation  of  a  French  East  India  roii)p.any, 
to  draw  up  an  explanatory  account  of  the  prt^oct  f<  r  the 
perusal  of  Lonia  ITV. ;  to  the  memoir  he  thus  pr^«rc-i|  he 
afterwarda  added  a  aooood  part  Charpentler,  who  waa  aa 
ardaat  adndrar  of  hia  own  tongue,  was  one  of  the  tat  to 
damooatrato  tha  absurdity  d  tha  on  of  Latin  in  toalto- 
mantal  inseriptiona,  and  to  hun  was  antnulad  Oa  ttok  af 
supplying  the  paintings  of  Lebrun  in  the  Versailles  CUlHy 
with  appropri&te  legends.  He  acquitted  himadf  ao 
indifferently  of  the  commission  that  bis  verses  h.'xd  to  V<« 
laplaead  by  otbara,  tite  work  of  Racine  and  Boileaa.  With 
tboMt  poato  Cibariiantier  had  already  qnanaDad.  haTins 
espoused  the  cause  of  Perrault  in  tha  fa 
dispute  (1687)  concerning  therelatiTe  merit  af  1 
and  modems,  and  their  notices  of  him  are  by  no  means 
calculate  to  place  his  abihtiea  in  the  moat  tavourafale 
light  He  is  credited  with  an  important  ahare  in  Oie 
pndnelkMi  of  the  nupiifioent  aeries  of  medals  that  oom> 
BMaotatotha  priadpuafanta  of  tha  age  of  Lonia  Quatone. 
Charpentier,  wbo  was  kmg  in  receipt  of  a  pension  of  1200 
lirree  from  Colbert,  was  en^dite  and  often  ingeniona,  b«t 
he  wa.s  alvrays  hrp^vy  ami  r-imnonplaco.  Hm  principal 
works  are  a  Vv  d«  Hoerate  (1650),  a  translation  of  tba 
Cyrop<rdui  of  Xenol>hon  (1659),  the  Traiti  de  la  PtisUw 
f«rkmu  (1684),  and  tba  JHftim  dt  rXitcMmm  d$  la 
Lmtum  Fram^ami  (1698)i 

CHAHRON'  PtKRRH  Ml-1603),  s  Frrnrh  fihilosopher, 
t»jrn  in  raiia  lu  one  of  the  tweaty-5ve  children 

<if  a  bookseUerof  that  city.  After  studying  law  at  Orlojina 
and  Bourgee,  and  obtaining  the  degree  of  doctor  from  the 
latter  uniTeraity,  be  settled  at  Alia  to  fmotlw  aa  aa 
advooatih  But,  having  met  with  aa  fraat  aaacwa  dariM 
flva  or  dx  years,  ba  antaiad  tba  ehaich,  and  aooa  gdnad 

th6  highoet  popiularity  as  a  preacher,  rising  to  the  ilignity 
of  cjiDo.T,  ftad  being  appointed  preacher  in  unlinury  to 
Qiiupr,  Maigaret  At  length,  when  ab:iut  fujty  L.tivt  o  years 
of  age,  he  determined  to  fulfil  a  vow  which  be  had  once 
made  to  aatar  the  cloister ;  but,  being  rejected  by  tba 
OaithoaiaBa  and  bv  tba  Ostetiaaa,  and  baiiaff  takaa  tha 
adviea  of  aona  pioBwd  flamiiili,  ba  hdd  Unsetfataalvad, 
and  continued  to  follow  his  old  profession.  Ho  delivered 
a  oeurea  of  senunm  at  Angera,  and  in  the  nest  year  peased 
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to  Bordeanx,  iihere  he  fomed  hia  •hort  Dot  umoua  ud 
import&nt  {rieodihip  with  UonUigne.  lU  inticaacy  ia 
■howD  bj  the  Iftci  thtX  »i  tha  death  of  ICwUigDe,  in  1593, 
Ourron  «M  NfBMtid fa Ui  vOI  lo  bMrOaanBSflf  Im 
faaiilj. 

In  1594  Chunm  poHUMd      flnt  eiKm7iaoail!j,  •fte^ 

war  k  under  thd  name  of  "  Beoedict  Vaillant,  AdTOoata  of 
the  ikly  Failh,"  and  alaov  ia  1694,  in  hia  own  nmmo)  Lti 
TroU  FtfTi/^.T,  "r:  '?.Lii:h,  by  meth<j::hcjil  and  ortJii.'dox  &rga- 
mailt,  hs  &9okB  to  prove  thftt  there  is  a  Uod  and  a  true  re- 
li^HW,  diet  the  trae  religioQ  ia  the  Chriatian,  and  that  tho 
tigsehnnkiathaBoamOitholiCL  ZlMlaatbook(whkkia 
lbfw4'oaf«ht  cf  dm  wltob  woi)t)  fa  difadf  n  •aavw  tv 

th?  fsmntia  TVotratant  ■xork  entitlml  Lt  Trmtt  dt  F^gluit 
by  Du  I'itaiaia  Mctraay  ;  a:jd  in  the  MCOOd- edition  (1595) 
there  ia  an  elaborate  re;  ly  to  au  attack  on  the  third  Yer\U 
which  had  been  published  aaoaymoualy  by  a  Proteataot 
writer.  La  TroU  Viritta  gained  oonoiderable  popularitj, 
m  thraqghMiml  aditwiiL  ud  ofetaiaad 
ikfoor  of  tb*  Iwbop  of  Cuon,  who  tppdotad  Um  mod 
vioar  and  ther-^OKiciil  canon.  It  also  led  to  hia  oeing 
choeon  depity  to  the  general  a^embl}'  of  the  clergy,  of 
vhich  body  he  became  bhief  secretary.  It  follu«red 
ia  1600  by  Diteoun  Ckmtiau,  a  book  of  sermona,  similar 
in  tone,  half  <rf  dUeh  tntt  of  the  Eochariot. 

In  tho  JoUowing  jmt  (1601)  Oiuraa  pohlfahad  at 
Bowdasu  Ikie  «hiid  and  moat  nnarkitbia  work — ^the 
famooa /)« /a  j!ri^eate,  a  coijiplcte.  pcjiukr  system  of  uioral 
philoaophj.  Uaaallr,  and  so  far  correctly,  it  is  coupled 
widi  the  Eaaaya  of  Moataigoe^  to  whioh  the  aathor  ia  nnder 
VMj  MtensiTe  obligrtiww ;  hot  though  it  ia  avowed^  ao» 
pesM  in  great  part  «f  A*  thooghta  and  ovm  the  woida  «f 
otbfTH,  there  ia  dibtinct  indiTidtuilitj  in  the  booL  It  n 
spscklly  ixileresting  from  the  time  when  it  appsared,  and 
the  man  by  whom  it  wan  wriitfti.  C-i'tiflpicuou*  m  a 
champion  of  orthodoxy  against  atheista,  Jews,  and  Protest- 
aata — withoat  reoigoing  thia  pcaition,  and  ttill  upholding 
PMUmI  ort^T^ij  OmTiiii  wddfw^  ataod  iottk  m  the 
rapfMontatlva  of  tne  noat  oonplolo  fatalleetoal  aeeptidom. 

Hi/5  piychoTug-T  is  Rcnsat.ir.nftlt.Ht.  With  ffcnafl  rH  our 
k titjwl !>d^',i  cojuiutiiiota,  a.ud  iutj  ueuftO  all  inay  h-i  rtaolved. 
Thu  SI  j1,  located  in  the  ventricles  of  the  Lram,  affected 
by  the  temperament  of  the  individual ;  the  dry  tmnpera- 
mant  produces  acuta  intelligence ;  the  moist,  memoij;  the 
hot*  hnafinarioo.  Dividing  the  iatalligaat  aonl  into  these 
fhno  IheoHfaiy,  ho  Aom  tftw  tko  maimer  which  Bacon 
•obeequently  adopted — what  branches  of  nrien  ce  correspond 
with  each.  With  regard  to  the  natnre  of  the  soul  he  merely 
qaotea  opinions.  The  belief  in  its  immortality,  he  oaja,  ia 
tao  most  nniTafaat  of  beliefii,  bat  the  most  feebly  oanpottMl 
bf  teaaon.  Aa  to  man'a  power  of  attaining  tm»  Ua 
aeepticiam  ia  daeidad ;  and  he  plainly  declarea  Uiat  none  of 
onr  faeattlea  enable  oa  to  distinguish  ^th  from  error. 
In  comparing  mAU  with  thn  lowfT  Finimala,  Charron  itj^istn 
that  there  are  no  breaks  in  nature.  "  Thoae  parts  which 
approach  and  toaoh  one  another  are  more  or  leae  oimilar. 
8»  botweon  nu  and  the  other  aniBMlB  thara  to  moch  near- 
■M  and  kindred.*  T1i«  kMor  hKf  vnaoB ;  nay,  they 
havaTirtne;  and,  thoo((h  inferior  in  eome  reepects,  in  oUurB 
they  are  enperior.  The  estimate  formed  of  man  i&  mi, 
indeed,  flattering.  His  five  most  cd<)ciitial  qualities  are 
vanity,  weakncMt,  inconstancy,  misery,  preeunpUon.  Upon 
thie  view  of  human  nature  and  the  hamaii  lot  Chamti 
(onnda  hia  moral  gplMm.  Equally  mglABA  vitk  Mon- 
taiM  and  deddadlj  man  cynical,  ho  la  diiliBgiiJaliad  by 
a  deeper  and  sterner  tone.  Man  c-oTtiM  into  the  world 
toendore;  let  him  endure  then,  ar.d  that  io  silence.  To 
bo  gTiBT.?d  hy  otherhi'  BiirTow;<  ig  a  wpakDeas  ;  O'jr  cuajpaa- 

■ioo  shonld  be  iilte  that  of  Ood,  who  oucooun  the  anfier' 
iiUvidflvkilMriiif  fa  iMr  pain.  AmU 


ehaiU  unifaaal  sy  mpatby.    Let  do  paaaion  or  Utadiineiit 

lipcoiii'3  t>3  pj-iweorful  for  rE-ttrair.L  Follow  the  custooiiB  pjid 
laws  which  Buxround  you.  Suo.b  am  tho  uiaiiiue  Le  lays 
down. 

Special  interest  attaches  to  darroa's  treatment  of  reli- 
gioa  He  has  been  landed  for  his  piety,  and  condemned  for 
hia  infidelity:  bat  bo  ia  jootJ^  to  ba  regarded  aa  a  aeeptie 
of  the  ediMl  of  Montaignsu    He  in^ts  on  the  diversities 

in  religions;  he  dwells  abo  on  what  would  ioui'jate  a  com- 
mon origin.  Ail  grow  from  small  beginnmga  and  incraase 
by  a  aort  of  popular  oontagion ;  all' teach  that  God  ia  to  be 
appoMod  hf  pn^vMb  jfnmt*,  wwt,  but  eanaeiallj,  and 
moat  litalionallj,  bjr  bobbb  loflMng.  laok  fa  aaM  bjr 
ita  devotees  to  hare  been  given  by  inspiration.  In  fact, 
however,  a  man  is  a  Christian,  Jew,  or  Mahometan,  before 
Icnow.i  h's  L«i  a  man,  ijo.i)  rulijdou  ia  liuilt  upon  anotherj 
the  Jewish,  for  instance,  on  the  Egyptian  and  other  Gen- 
tile religions,  the  Chrietian  on  the  Jewish,  the  Uahometao 
oa  As  Jovidt  and  Chrirtfan  oawWad.  B«*  wUla  ha 
openlf  dedaroo  foligfati  to  ba  "atnage  to  oommon  aenae," 
the  prictic^il  r&ault  at  which  Charron  nrrivfs  is  that  one  is 
uot  IQ  &it  ia  judgmorit  oa  his  faith,  i>ut  to  be  "  simple  and 
obedient,"  and  to  allow  hfmaelf  to  be  led  by  public  autho- 
rity. Thia  ia  one  rule  of  wisdom  with  regard  to  religion  , 
and  ■■oflwr  equally  important  ia  to  avoid  euporstitiou. 
What  aopantition  ia  he  boldly  venturee  to  define^  It  is 
the  belief  that  Qod  is  like  a  hard  judge  who,  eager  to  find 
fault,  narrowly  piimiDc-a  our  e'.i^;h'.«.t  net,  that  He  ia 
rerengeful  and  hard  to  appease,  and  th^t  therefore  Ue  must 
be  flattered  and  importuned,  and  won  over  by  pain  and 
aaorifica.  True  niaty^  nikk  u  tin  firat  of  dntto,  ia,  on 
IIm  otkar  kaiid,na  kflowladga  of  God  and  of  one^a  self,  the 
latter  knowledge  being  neoooaary  to  the  former.  It  is  the 
abasing  of  man,  the  exalting  of  Qod, — the  belief  that  what 
Hu  Bt:r.ds  Is  all  j^ood,  and  that  all  the  bad  is  from  ourselves. 
It  lmd»  to  spiritoal  worship;  for  external  ceremony  u 
mwfi^j  for  our  advantage^  aet  far  Hia  gloiy. 

Gbairon**  potttknl  ikm  in  aaithar  ot^giBal  nor  iadu. 
pondfloL   Ho^bora  raoeb  badiiwyed  aconi  on  tha  aBBUMM 

herd,  dccliires  the  EOTprfign  to  ba  tho  source  flf  ImT,  Mid 

8fiflErlJ5  that  popular  [rfiudoiiii  u  datiK^jroca, 

At  oiQca  tha  Dt  la  S'^Kjm^  brought  upoia  ita  author  the 
moat  riolNit  attacks,  the  chief  being  by  the  Jeaoit  Qanuaai 
A  aecond  editioa  waa  nevertheleaa  oooo  caOad  Cor.  ]b 
1  (103,  notwithstanding  mach  oppoaitioa^  ttlMfan  to  appear  ; 
bat  onlv  a  few  pagea  had  bean  prinlad  wfeaa  Chamn  died 
Ruddenlr  in  the  strc-nt.  A  surarndTT  and  dpffsnco  of  the 
Sagfut,  written  shortly  before  his  death,  appeared  in  1606. 
In  1604  his  friend  Michel  do  la  RochemaOlet  preliad  to 
aaaditioB  of  iha  Sagtm  a  Life^  which  depictaCaiammaaa 
■MB  «f  Ika  SMOl  amiable  dfapoaitioa  and  pnreet  ^aiaelar. 
His  complete  works,  with  this  Life,  were  published  ia  1 635 
An  excellent  abridgment  of  the  Sageue  is  given  in  Tenno< 
marm'8  Philotophit,  vol  ix. 

CHARTER.  The  word  charter,  from  wfmjt,  thick 
paper  or  parchment,  came  to  be  applied,  from  ttia  aabatanaa 
on  which  it  WM  mitten,  to  a  document  giaBtld  b7<^  prince 
oonferring  or  aaknowlodging  privilegce  to  be  aojoyed  by 
f'icher  the  whole  or  a  portioLi  of  tho  people  und'7r  his  role, 
lu  Entrland,  from  the  Couqueat  downwards,  there  was  a 
stru^i^dy  Ixitween  those  who  sought  to  enforce  the  feudal 
exactions  which  the  Normans  had  Tff^  in  France  and 
those  who  atfplaB  to  reaist  the  iBBStaHon  and  hoU  to 
theoldSazoaaaatoaHi  Ifatfint  it  was  aoonteat  betnam 
tho  Bonaveh  wMl  Ua  Korman  followers  on  the  one  rida 
and 'the  Saxon  population  on  the  other,  the  coodiliLiru  had 
changed  during  the  lap«e  of  nearly  a  century  and  a  half 
preceding  the  reign  of  JoliA,  and  the  barons  were  ao 
uaqaaal^  iaeonaad  bf  tbe  oppraaaiona  and  axaetiona  of 
tta  adbitionB  Ua|i^  ta  lAoaa  power  they  had  < 
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M  muth,  tliat  they  ji<ined  in  tbo  general  uLtnand  fur  '■  tno 
gooJ  olJ  Iftwa  of  Edward  tLo  C'Jiifcjwor."  Even  so  early 
M  the  reiga  of  the  Coaqaeror  himself,  thera  was  n  ruyal 
•daovbdJimeDt  of  fmnrmiai  or  liberties,  and  the  charters, 
fBDMraK  or  eonfinoBtioos  maitd  Ij  aufaieqiieot  kings  are 
iiMztrieatify  uumeroos.  Cwm,  wfthoiit  tsbftnating  tliem, 
counts  thirty-twa  The  Great  Charier  of  King  John 
{\2\'>)  haj  so  »>i»«}>icuous  a  place  in  history,  not  only  from 
itB  comparative  coiiipletenos*,  but  because  it  was  exacted 
by  man  with  arms  in  their  handa  from  a  reciating  king,  and 
was  tint  an  enforced  atipalatioo  likelj  to  be  rigidly 
iatmreted,  io^tcad  of  a  conceaaioii  careleaaly  conceded  and 
iMduy  forgotten.  A  great  many  of  the  stipulations  of  the 
Great  Charter  refer  to  feudal  exactions  now  so  long  obsolete 
that  the  restraints  on  them  cease  to  be  intelligible ;  and 
those  who  have  looked  at  the  "  paOadiam  of  oar  liberties," 
wtpeotiBig  (0  find  ia  it  high-aonndiog  dcfiaitioM  of  freedom 
lika  thon  n  atodom  ContiDental  doehntioMol  ri^^  h«ra 
been  much  di&appointed,  Even  in  the  coni|MnUTB]y 
popular  language  of  Blackstone  there  is  not  mnch  to  ooOTey 
•  distinct  expression  to  unprofessional  modem  readers. 

"  It  flxrf,"  hs  myu,  "  tha  forreitur*  of  Uodi  for  felony  in  the 
Btin*  manner  sa  it  >till  nmaio*,  and  prohibited  for  the  fntore  the 
granta  of  excluBive  flslifiic*,  tni  th«  ert'ction  of  new  bridp-a  ao  as 
to  oppr*»a  the  neighbourliood.  With  rT:»|)fCt  to  prlvata  rif;ht%  It 
fitatluhed  the  temUmeiilary  power  of  th«  iuhjpct  over  part  of  Mi 
pernonnl  »t-it«,  tha  n-iit  beinK  dutnliutcd  among  hia  wife  and  chii- 
dren  ;  it  Imd  ilown  the  law  of  dnwr  »»  it  hn»  continued  ever  tince  ; 
und  it  prohibited  the  apixil^  uf  »  fi;  ;i:i,  uri!_-i  f..  r  th.p  death  of 
their  liiubniids.  Jn  matura  ot  jiabiic  police  and  national  concern, 
it  enjoined  a  nalformity  of  weights  and  meaaerrs^  gtTS  oaw  «• 
eouragements  to  commsros  br  tha  proteetioo  of  narchant  atrsiigers. 
•ad  forbade  the  aUenatiaB  ef  lands  in  iMrtDain.  With  noard  M 
the  adminlstratiea  ef  Joalioeb  bssidss  prohiUting  sll  demala  er 
delays  of  it.  It  ftitd  the  ooorlt  a(  aoninion  pUsa  at  Waatnlnstcr, 
that  the  auitots  nisht  no  lantar  he  haraaasd  with  following  the 
kiag'a  person  In  all  his  progrraaas ;  and  at  the  aanie  time  faronght 
the  trial  of  laauea  home  to  the  rery  doora  of  tha  freeholdera,  by 
directing  aaaiaea  to  be  taken  in  the  proper  rountiea,  and  eatafclish- 
ing  annual  drciiita.  It  alao corrected  aone  iim'!>  t:  :!  :[i  ;  i  i>t  to 
the  trtala  by  wager  of  U«  and  of  battle,  dirtxrteit  the  re^jular 
awarding  of  inqoeata  fur  life  or  tncmlx'r,  proliil>lted  the  king's 
inferior  niiniater*  frou  holding  pleaa  of  tlie  Cruwn,  or  trying  any 
criminal  rhsrge,  wheieby  many  forfcitnrea  might  otherwiae  have 
Di^oatiy  aocracd  to  the  exchequer,  and  RaoUtad  the  tine  and 
fkaa  of  hoUteg  the  tafsflor  trihHMhar  Jwda^  cwatv  eoort. 
ihiiira  tm,  and  eaiut-lset  It  eaoltiiMd  and  estaUislsd  the 
lilMtflsaaf  the  city  of  London,  and  all  other  citiea,  borougha,  towni^ 
Mfri  porta  of  tha  Idn^om.  And,  laatly.  It  protected  evaiT  indi> 
Tidtial  of  the  nation  m  tha  free  eojoyasnt  el  hk  Uh,  Ua  ubsrlft 
and  hia  property,  nnleaa  declared  to  be  IMMlsd  I9  the  Jod^mBt  of 
hia  p*m  or  the  lav  of  the  land. " 

The  material  feature  oi  tbe  docament  is  that,  so  siighily 
referred  to  in  the  above  extract,  vhieh  aaya,  "  No  freemoo 
■haU  batakoa  or  inpriMood,  or  bo  diMiaod  of  bio  freohnld 
or  lihertiea,  or  fiw  cnatoma,  or  bo  outlawed  or  exiled,  or 

any  otherwise  damaged,  nor  will  we  pass  rjpon  him,  nor 
aend  upon  him,  but  by  lawful  judgment  of  hw  peers,  or  by 
the  law  of  the  lund/'  In  this  Ktipulah  ri  ilit to  is  inferred 
that  supremacy  of  the  fixed  principlea  of  ths  law  over  the 
nill  and  power  of  the  monarch,  which  bas  rendered  the 
(anatieal  devotkm  of  tlte  Eoii^ioli  kwjon  to  thtit  common 
lav  00  JoatiilsHo ;  and  as  •  fartliflr  oooority,  tiio  right  of 
trial  by  peers  or  jurytBen  appointed  a  pcr^>etual  jiopular 
tribunal  to  check  the  official  judgea,  should  they  be 
tRmpted  to  sell  the  literties  and  priyilepca  of  tho  subject. 
Haltam, a  wery  competent  judge,  aaya,  "The  institutiona  of 
IHMitivo  law,  the  far  mure  important  changea  which  time 
has  wnm^  in  tbo  ordot  of  oodoty  daring  600  jronn 
•abaoqaent  to  tho  Oiwt  Chartor,  Iikto  mdimblodly  Inaonod 

it?  (lirt'c*  ap'plication  to  our  present  cIlOUnotBDCcs.  But  it 
b,  s'lli  the  It^eyittuiie  of  Engltah  liberty.  All  that  bos  since 
been  obtain*d  is  little  more  than  a  confirmation  or  com- 
mentaty ;  aod  if  otcij  aubsoqatot  law  were  to  be  awapt 
wpjethin  wwld  atill  nnoin  tb«  bold  IwlarM  thatdM- 


tLiiD;uu>u  ii  free  from  a  despotic  monarchy." — (Middle  A^$, 
chiip.  viii.) 

Exemplars  of  tlie  Qreat  Charter  were  preserved  among 
tbo  mnUBOnta  tt  CifllodMl%  n&d  m  other  places  calculated 
to  ftmtm  pnUio  nrdbiTOit  Tbo  Baaacd  Ci>miniMiiHi( 
wbao  tbejr  puUtabed  tboir  edttioo  oT  tbo  atatntea  of  tbo 

realm,  were  desirous  to  |)niit  the  best  authcolicatod  version 
of  the  charter  of  Kif5g  John  ;  and  thoy  state,  that  "in 
Lincoln  Cathedral,  an  original  of  the  CIrcat  Charter  of 
Liberties,  granted  by  King  John  in  the  seventh  year  of  his 
reign,  is  preserved  in  a  perfect  state.  This  charter  appeara 
to  ba  of  superior  antbontgr  to  oitbor  of  tbo  two  ebarteta  of 
the  same  date  proaerrod  !a  tha  British  IfDsanm.  From  the 
ctintetnjKjrury  indor«cmciit  (if  the  word  Liiiroliiia  on  two 
fold!!  of  the  charter,  this  may  be  presumed  to  he  the  charter 
transmitted  by  the  bands  of  Hugh,  the  then  bishop  of 
Liooola,  who  is  000  of  tbo  biahopa  namad  in  tbo  introdnetoiy 
danML*— {/nfMAMftM,  ssuc) 

Among  tha  other  conceaaioDt  of  n  lost  OomindiMittv* 
nature,  uie  Charter  of  the  Forest  waa  deemed  BOSt  in 
importance  to  Magna  Charta.  In  nothing  was  the  selfish 
rapacity  of  the  Norman  monarchs  more  coospii-uous  than 
in  their  relentleaa  clearings  of  great  districta  of  country  for 
dw  OitnbliabiaoDt  of  foiaats  or  diaae^  wbero  the  aanclity 
of  tboirfidd-opoitsvM  pratooted  irtdin  atrfetlesaltatofltj 
not  conceded  to  the  protection  of  ordinary  property  and 
personal  freedom.  The  Charter  <>f  tho  Forest  imposed 
wholesome  limits  on  such  inroadu,  and  hence,  along  with 
tJie  Great  Charier,  it  has  bceu  printed  at  the  commencement 
of  the  English  statutes.  The  position  of  these  documenta 
in  a  aeries  of  Acta  of  teliamont  is  not  lo  anocoaloat  as  it 
might  seem  ;  for  it  wonld  bo  vorj  dtflenit  to  dislingaiah 
tho  charters  from  the  earliest  statute!!,  ^vhiuh  wire  con- 
cessions or  admissions  granted  by  tho  monarch  on  the 
requisition  of  the  principal  jiersons  of  tiio  rctim  a^j'cmbled 
together.  Our  statutes,  indeed,  atili  bear  in  their 
phrasculogj'  a  testimony  to  this  origin. 

Ibo  oarif  nao  if  tbo  word  "  eharter,"  as  a  foundation  of 
eoBstttnttoDal  Hbvrties,  led  to  ita  being  applied  on  variow 
occaaioDS  to  fundamental  constitutional  codes  or  rules  of 
government  adopted  by  various  nations.  The  moat 
memorable  iostance  is  the  French  Chartt,  containing  the 
ooDotatntion  of  the  Franch  Qorommont,  aa  adljasted  at  the 
natontion  in  1819,  and  anondad  nt  tbo  nrolntioo  ol 
1830,  which  had  ita  origin  iu  an  atteB|it  of  Omki  X  tO 
•tretch  ooe  of  ita  dubious  clauses. 

From  such  public  acts  as  Magna  Cliarta,  the  concession 
of  privileges  by  charter  from  the  Crown  descended  through 
variona  grades.  Both  in  England  and  Scotland  tlie 
privile^  of  municipal  corporationa  aitbar  wm  oonfanrad 
of  old  by  charter,  or  wore  prcsttmod  to  boTO  boon  so  con- 
fer rt-d.  Th  }  iwer  of  tho  Crown  bus  in  this  form 
long  Tirtiiiil.}  departed,  but  it  i&  still  ccrapclent  to  incor- 
porate collective  Ivfxlics  with  crrlain  limited  jKjwera  by  royal 
charter  ;  though,  in  general,  it  u  d«ctncd  nccessoi;  whan 
the  powers  might  aiTect  personal  or  public  Sntareata  to  Monto 
tham  bj  Act  of  Pailiaaiont.  Insidioo  privOoges  were 
sometimet  granted  by  cbaitor,  and  ««k  unouB  the  objects 
f  t!  r  I!  l  i  s  on  the  GromtSi  powor  to  gnnt  nonoimlioo 

ia  ii.n  1  Tiii  century. 

By  the  practice  of  miniieking  tho  n.'cif.'ts  of  the  fovcrcign 
through  aJl  ^^cs  of  feudality,  it  became  the  custom  fur 
every  feudal  lord  or  superior,  high  or  lov,  when  conceding 
nn7  privikca  aa  to  bia  fiaf  ot  laodod  {inpMtf ,  to  do  so  bj  n 
cbarMr.  l1it»,  tbrongboat  the  British  empire,  and  in 
Scotland  csi)pcially,  one  of  the  most  onlinriry  deed*  con- 
scctcd  with  the  cummerco  iu  land  assumes  to  this  day  tho 
shape  of  a  concession  of  privileges  by  a  sovereign  or  other 
high  feudal  lord  to  hia  vasanL  One  of  tbs  essential  featum 
vbiflb  tbo  ttadtnk  of  fiobttiih  law  baa  to  nastet  in  tbo 
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pimetig*  of  oaov:./aiimDg  is  the  cooatitatioD  «il  tha  chutar. 
AUhoadi  modem  pnctiee  ha*  iognftad  w  ife  otiwr  clamiwi 
of  deeds,  to  suit  the  exigenciee  of  the  commeKS  ia  land, 
•ach  oji  the  diBpoftitioa,  the  asBignation,  dce.^  yet  "the  char- 
ter "  w  the  original  soarc/i  frorn  whic  h  the  spirit  aod  tenor 
of  the  whole  Mjrvtem  of  coaTejanciog  are  to  be  acqaired. 

CUAHTEBrPARTY,  a  writtea  or  partlT  writteo  aod 
putij  pnated  eootae^  kj  vUah  ft  ibip  ia  M  or  hkti  ior 
die  ooDTayeBoe  of  gooib  «o  «  apeeiBad  Tojtga^  or  lor  • 
definite  period.  By  the  terms  of  thk  cootract  the  owners 
declare  the  ship  to  bo  "  tight,  staneh,  strong,  and  every 
way  fitted  for  the  Toyage ;"  and  they  are  accordingly  liable 
ia  danaica  to  tha  nwchant  or  charterer,  if  the  ahip  be 
vnaaairordiy,  or  if  tiny  M  to  provide  her  «IA  tay 
nccriH:iry  eqaipiDcnt  or  deeranoea  Th»  ahipownera  are 
liirtiier  bound  to  have  the  veaeel  ready  to  receiTe  her  cargo 
at  the  stipulated  time  ,  aca  thc-y  are  rMponsiblc  for  Lho 
proper  atowage  of  tho  goods  received  on  board.  Oa  the 
iamtag  being  eompleted,  the  veaeel  moat  proceed  withoak 
iUkj  to  hat  npoiBtad  daatimitioa;  and  ahooli  abe  un- 
■iBiiiarOy  dvriala  Unnb  tin  mgnhr  ooniM  of  A*  voyage 

(a  proceeding  which  might  vitiate  the  merchont'a  inanrancee), 
tha  owaeta  are  liablo  io  damages  to  the  merchant  On 
anival  at  the  port  of  dentioation  the  gooda  are  to  be 
daUvand  "agneably  to  btUa  of  lading,"  the  reopoasibility 
«f  ^  tUpownen  in  thia  particvlar  being  limited  by  the 
n.^tml  exception  against  Icae  or  damage  by  "  the  act  of  Ood, 
the  qiiaen's  enemiea,  fire,  and  all  and  every  other  dangers 
Bud  accidents  of  tho  seas,  rivers,  and  navigation  ofvrhatever 
natare  and  iiind  aoevar."  The  freight  payable  to  the  ihip- 
iTWaeia  ia  the  amoont  specified  ift  «m  charter-party,  which 
maj  inoartiiB  cMeabaeithar  Bonorhaathaa  thontaa 
maatiomd  in  tiie  bilk  of  buUoi^ — ^  ebarlenr  barfaig 
oanally  the  right  of  sub-letting  the  ship  in  part  or  la  whole 
to  other  ahippers,  on  terms  agreed  upon  between  tbemselres, 
which  it  ia  customary  to  specify  in  their  separate  bills 
fli  iMliog^  without  pngodioe  to  tha  ocinttai  agreement  In 
muk  omm,  bMWW,  tihe  abipovneiiF  Bra  oo  the  gooda  for 
freight  extends  only  to  the  amount  apedfied  in  the  bills  of 
lading  ;  and  tbcy  mnst  look  to  the  charterer  personally  for 

any  furthiT  but.  wb:ch  m[iy  Vjc  due  k>  tlicni. 

lite  charterer,  on  his  part,  ia  boand  to  furnish  the  oirgo 
al  As  port  of  loading,  and  to  take  delivery  of  the  aame  at 
Iha  Mit  of  diaohaim  vitbin  i^eoiflad  nariod^  which  are 
muljeaDad ''laymyaw*  He  may  dalaiD  tiie  veiad  for  a 

eartain  fixed  time  beyond  the  stipulated  Isvflr.yfi  cn  pnyn^Tnt 
uf  a  apecified  ram  as  ''  demurrage  ^  for  t&ch  day  iLa  abip  m 
to  detained^  The  laydays  commence  on  the  ship  being 
laadj  to  load  or  to  discharge,  even  altbongb  it  may  happen 
froni  dia  pott  being  crowded,  or  from  eimilar  causes,  that 
die  cannot  at  the  time  be  pUoed  ia  a  ber^i  where  it  would 
be  conventrat  or  practicable  for  the  merchant  .to  begin  theee 
operations 

The  vessel  ia  not  bound  to  proceed  nc^arcr  to  her  port  of 
laading  and  ^adhaiging  than  *'  ahe  may  aafely  get ;"  and 
Aii  naMoSfy  aaana  t^  aba  ia  not  boaod  to  go  nearer  to 
•  kaafaig  port  tlian  to  Aa  point  ftora  wltic&  aha  can  aafely 
get  away  again  vr'ith  her  cnrro  on  board.  Tho  charterer, 
therefore,  mnat  pay  tha  expense  of  neceasaiy  lighterage  in 
loading  or  discharging^  tmlaM  tbaia  ba  a  apaeifla  agMamant 
to  tba  contrary. 

It  if  ni  oal  to  insert  in  charter-partiea  a  danaa  bj  which 
the  partiea  bind  themselves  to  fnlfll  their  oontraot  under  a 
specified  sum  aa  penalty  tor  non -performance ;  bat  the 
amount  of  thia  penalty  ie  not  the  absolute  limit  of  tho 
damages  which  either  party  may  be  entitled  to  recover 
undtr  %oj  of  tha  a«bat  aandlliatia  «bidk  mij  iMtra  baan 
Tinhttd   Baa  Cawiv. 

Atan^ttianoBl  ^tingnidied  FMndtflMA 
af  lattas  dniiac  ttn  IVtli  aanlnr,  ma  born  at  Vajmat. 


The  date  of  his  birth  ia  cot  known,  but  M.  YoUot  de 
ViriviDa  pbeee  it  between  1380  and  1S90.  After  • 
complete  coarse  of  rtadj  at  tha  naivanity  of  Faria,  he  is 
snppoaed  to  have  entered  the  aervlea     Qiarles  VL,  who 

is  said  to  havo  charced  him  v.i(.li  jrcfKr-rtant  rcLssioriB. 
.  After  this,  however,  he  is  known  to  have  followed  the 
fortnnea  of  C3iadaa  tba  J>aophin,  afterwarda  Chariea  TIL, 
and  to  have  bean  employed  by  that  priM%  abooA  14S0^  in 
dw  triple  capacity  of  derk,  notary,  uid  inacial  aeefataiy. 
Ho  also  siid  to  'bsvd  hald  a  prebend  in  the  cntbcdral 
chnrch  uf  X6cr&-ljanie  da  Paris,  of  which  La  waa  likowLsa 
arch-di  aeon,  and  to  have  been  sent  as  envoy  to  thy  Scottish 
court.  A  Latin  epitaph,  diaoovered  ia  tha  18th  ceotary, 
and  pronounced  authentio  by  the  biographer  aUeady  dted, 
credits  him  with  the  eojoymant  af  otaar  ^'C»'*^—  than 
thoee  referred  to,  aod  dedaiaa  tbat  ba  "jTendbranirsit^ 
rjant  U  HfiffHtur,'  ia  tha  dkf  at  AftgaBOf  Taa  d$ 

rju€amation,  1449." 

There  ia  aome  analogy  between  the  fate  of  Alain  Chartiar 
and  that  of  Bonsaid.  Both  aigograd  an  axtnoidiaaij 
repntation  daring  their  Uvea,  and  utar  death  both  wen 

nri;lcctpd  nr.d  forfotto!! ,  .yain  Chartier'a  lot  was  fwt  in 
trciuuloiia  t.mci. — ha  i>-l'.  the  agony  of  Agincourt,  and 
witnessed  tho  rise  of  tho  Maid — but  this  would  siem  ta 
have  increased  his  renown.  The  story  of  tha  famooa 
kiaa  bestowed  by  Margaxet  of  Seotlaiid,  wife  of  Upt 
Lonis  the  Danphin  who  was  afterwards  to  ba  luovii  as 
Louis  XI.,  on  "la  prfcituu  bouekt  d$  laqu^U  nut  ittut 
€t  tortit  tatU  d«  hont  molt  et  vcrt-^ruscM  tentenefi,"  authentic 
or  not,  ia  Intereating,  if  only  as  a  proof  of  tha  high  degree 
of  eatimatioo  in  which  the  ugliest  man  of  hia  day  waa  Ittld. 
Jaaa  da  iMm,  vho  aaaotated  a  portion  at  Ua  vam%  baa 
ffeontdad  how  lha  pagea  and 

eporh  wcm  rc^qnirod  dailv  to  leam  by  liMrt  passafrPS  of  hia 
ii'rci'i  a  I  rf-  <ifi  Koblii  ;  Lyd^^ule,  tha  EngLiflh  rhyrccster, 
studied  Lim  ardently  er.d  affectionately  ;  and  Clfmerjt 
Marot  and  Octavien  de  Saint-Odai%  wiiting  fifty  yean 
after  hia  death,  find  many  tui  words  for  the  w.  poet,  thaLr 
master  and  prsdsoaaMK  For  tha  laattbiaa  eoatnria^  hav> 
pver,  Alain  Chaitlerbaa  been  remembered  nther  oa  aeoonat 

of  the  kiaa  aforcjjiil  than  for  the  sake  of  any  of  the  ?jon« 
mcU  and  vettueuMs  tcntmcet  that  induced  iL  The  lienaia- 
sacoe  of  1830,  even,  that  haa  made  so  many  gloriea  to 
bloeaon  antv;  baa  nol  jnstidad  ifaia  bia  ohl  maoaFa  ia 
the  ^yaa  af  flMB.  Aa  a  poal  Ua  laiM  haa  yialdad  to  tiia* 

fif  hifl  cor  temporary,  Clinrlcs  of  Orleans  ;  and  eren  hia 
clot^uiixjt  prcise,  which  ij  said  to  tho  be-at  part  of  his 
work,  has  awakened  no  mt-ercet  ■whatever.  In  spite  of 
this,  however,  Alain  Chartier  deeervet  notice  aa  one  of  the 
moat  remarkable  and  inflneotial  men  of  hia  timoi  His 
writings,  both  in  proaa  and  ram^  bmstha  aa  ardaat  apiiil 
of  patriotism,  and  are  notable,  bt  aoma  inataaeai,  for  a 
boldnes-s  of  thought  and  fniedom  of  idea  that  seem  la 
foreshadow  the  great  utterances  of  the  1 6th  ceotuiy. 

Alsin  Ctisrtier,  who  is  eredltsd  with  ths  iovsntioB  ef  tht  rra- 

dtau  dieHnatif,  used  all  the  fortmi  of  T»n»e  cummt  *t  tii*t  period — 

roundel,  Uy,  ballad,  and  ci;iu;'':iint     Hih  It-^t  bc<ikj  «li-i3  sn.J  t.? 
bo  Lc  Urre  dm  Q%MUr«  Lawut,  ■alji  h  wm  adicd  forth  I7  t.iL^ 
hutvh  of  A|;incottrt,  sad  L*  (iuoJrii-^ru'-Iwfmtif,  a  fin*  f  utrii  t  c 
dialogue,  bearing  dnto  H22.     8  t  ).l3n:rl,  Alain  Chariirr, 
bMioyraphiqiif  i!  i\:'trj\rf,  Pii'.fv,  1S<'.I 

CHARTISM  was  a  movement  for  radical  reform  in  Eng- 
lish politics,  which  originated  in  1 838,  madied  its  culminat- 
ing point  in  1846,  and  collapsed  tba  aaam  year ;  it  took  its 
name  from  the  **  People'a  Charter  *  or  "  National  Charter," 
tho  document  in  which  the  scheme  of  reform  waa  embodied. 
The  Beform  Bill  of  1832  left  a  large  class  of  the  popuk- 
tion,  especially  tha  voddng-men,  disaatisfied.  Aoconiin|^, 
in  1838,  aftor  aa  1 

af  auna  ladieal  \  _ 
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wHk  tbe  deputies  of  tlio  "  Woiking'Oiaa^  .AModatioa,"  Uw 
moh  being  tho  app^araUM  «f  lh«  PeopM  duftor,  wfaieb 
embodied  in  'h  -  jIx  following  points  the  programine  of  thoir 
puiy: — (1)  auiiual  parliaments;  (2)  universal  eutfrago; 
(3)  Tote  by  ballot ;  (4)  abolition  of  the  property  quaiilication 
for  mctnbcriihip  of  the  Moose  of  OommoDt;  (&)  payment  of 
membora;  (G)  eqasl  electors!  districts^  The  most  infln- 
eatial  of  the  six  mamlMn  «f  tlie  Honee  mho  took  put  ia 
the  drswinj;  np  of  tbe  ehoiter  wee  O*0oandl,  and  the 
inrtlinrlH  aJopted  for  the  pro{)agatioti  of  their  views  were 
those  prsctised  by  th«»  grtat  agitator  with  such  succcus. 
Uouter  meetings  were  held,  at  which  seditions  language 
mm  BOwatonaUjr  epoken,  tod  aligkt  eoUiuons  with  tho 
niUlttjr  took  {daee.  Fatitkms  of  awmaoiui  aiie,  signed  in 
great  part  with  fictitioos  names,  were  presented  to  Parlia- 
ment ;  and  a  great  maoy  newspapers  were  started,  of  which 
the  Norlkem  Star,  conducted  by  Feargus  O'Connor,  the 
aetire  leader  of  the  movement,  had  a  circulatiou  of  f>0,000. 
In  1840  the  Chartist  moTsment  was  stiU  farther  organized 
hf  thia  .inMgnntion  at  Manchester  of  the  National  Charter 
AMOObilioD,  wUeh  rapidly  became  powerful,  being  tbo  haad 
of  about  400  sister  societies,  which  arc  t>aid  to  have 
nnmbertsd  40,000  merabera.  6ome  time  after,  oQurts  were 
made  towards  a  coalition  with  the  more  mud  crate  radicals,  but 
thoaa  failed ;  and  a  land  scheme  was  started  by  O'Connor, 
vhidl  pnN|MI«d  for  a  few  years.  In  1844  the  fanatical 
•pint  of  some  of  the  leaders  was  only  too  well  illustrated 
by  their  attitude  towards  the  Anti-Coni-lAw  League. 
O'Connor,  especially,  entered  into  a  puli:  ;  <  )nt^ovc^^y 
with  Cobden  and  Bright,  in  which  he  was  worsted;  aud 
ke  even  endeaTourod  to  defeat  tka  pnpoeo  of  the  Loagua 
Bnt  iftinaBoitiU  18i6^diiniigtMMoa«f  gnatooffering 
•aoDg  tin  wwUng  claiaei,  aaa  imdar  tba  iflflnaiieo  of  the 
rerolution  at  Paris,  thai  the  ronl  -trfiv'h  nf  the  Chartist 
morement  was  discovered,  and  tho  pttva.ient  discontent 
Ijecaiii  !  kii  jv,  [|  Early  in  March  disturbances  occurred  in 
Qla-sgow  which  required  the  intervention  i>f  the  military, 
whild  ia  the  mannfaotaring  districts  all  over  the  West  of 
Scotland  the  operativaa  «««  ready  to  riiw,  in  the  event  of  the 
main  movement  sueoeeding.  Some  agitation,  too,  took  place 
in  Sdinburgh  and  in  Mancheftter,  but  of  a  miidtr  nature  ; 
in  fact,  whUe  there  was  a  real  and  wide-spread  discouteut, 
men  were  indisposed  to  resort  to  decided  measures.  The 

K'  mgtX  aoana  of  intanded  Oiaitiat  doqonatntioii  waa 
dMt  Att  aoMmooa  gttkarii^  of  UK  •  mOlioo  via 
announced  for  the  10th  April  on  Kennington  Common, 
from  which  they  wore  to  march  on  tho  Honses  of  Btrliament 
tu  present  a  p'  'iIi  hi  i  by  nciirly  sis  iiiiHioii  names,  in 
order  by  this  imposing  display  of  numbers  to  secure  the 
enactment  of  the  six  points^  Probably  some  of  the  more 
violent  membeca  of  the  party  thought  to  imitate  the 
Fttidan  nob  Ij  taking  power  entinly  into  thair  own 
kanda  Iha  announce-  •  •  of  tf  o  {irorension  excited  greiit 
alarm,  and  the  most  deciilcd  jtieasurea  were  tai<on  by  the 
authorities  to  prevent  a  rising.  Tbo  procession  van  for- 
bidden. Tho  military  was  called  out  under  the  command 
flf  tka  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  by  him  concealed  near  the 
bridgaa  and  othar  pbiata  wkara  tka  paoawion  might 
attempt  to  foree  Ita  way.  Even  tka  Buk  and  oikar  imUlc 
buildings  were  put  in  a  Rtato  of  defence,  and  special  con- 
stables, to  tho  number,  it  i»  said,  of  170,000,  wore  enrolled, 
one  of  whom  was  destined  shortly  after  to  bo  the  emperor  of 
tka  Fcaofib.  Altar  all  these  gigantic  preparations  oa  both 
aUaa  tka  Gkarttat  daoKMutration  proved  to  be  a  very 
insignificant  affair.  Instead  of  half  a  milliuo,  oi^j  about 
60,000  assembled  on  Kennington  Common,  ana  their 
leaders,  I'cargus  O'Connor  and  EriiCRt  Jones,  shrank  from 
the  responsibility  of  braving  the  authorities  by  couducting 
the  procession  to  the  Housos  of  Parliametit  The  monster 
patition  «aa  dnlj  pmantad.  and  leratioissd,  with  the  reanlt 


I  tkat  the  number  of  oigpataioa  was  found  to  have  bean 
I  groosly  euiggerated,  and  tbal  tka  humI  nnbaard  of  faUte' 

'  tii'?i  nf  names  had  been  resorted  to  Thr-paftcr  lh? 
iuuviuiuut  specially  clilled  Chartiain  soon  died  out.  ILt 
return  of  national  pros|>crity  relieved  the  working  clasecs  of 
thoir  most  pressing  griuvaoces  ;  and  subseqent  legislative 
changes  have  in  gnat  flMaanro  removed  the  cansea  titat 
existed  for  discontent  amoof  tka  daaeea  wktcknainlj  wvp^ 
ported  the  charter.  a 

CHAKTllESjthe  chief  town  of  thedcpartment  of  Eure- 
«t-Lotr,  do  miles  south-west  from  Paris  by  railway,  stands  on 
a  slope  skirted  by  the  River  Euro,  which  flowa  paiUj  within 
and  partly  boyoiDd  tka  lampaita^  Ita  booaai  ira  antaqaa 
and  straggling ;  bat  thera  an  foor  fina  a^ttano,  In  ona  of 
which.  Us  d  as  tlio  herb-market,  is  an  obelisk  in  memory  of 
Gei.trd.1  ilarccau,  a  native  of  the  town.  Chsrtres  is  the  scat  of 
a  tribunal  of  the  first  insitance,  a  tribunal  of  commerce,  a  com- 
mutial  college,  and  adtooeson  aeminaij  i  and  it  has  a  weekly 
corn-market,  whiok  la  CM  flf  tka  kffeat  b  France  and  to 
vaUaiaBagedlqrftMCiwnlk»«f  iWMB.  Ita  diiaf  iMim> 
an  woaHana  and  kafhar.  Ita  eathadnl  tX  HAtn 
Dame,  a  vast  Gothic  edifice,  with  two  spires  of  different 
construction,  is  reckoned  one  of  the  fine«t  cathedrals  in 
France.  It  was  founded  in  the  11th  century  by,  Bishop 
Fnlbert  «n  tha  aita  of  an  aarlier  ckotck  deatrajad  hj  fin 
in  10901  InllManodierooaiagraliootaidwaNtatkaiiaw 
building  then  hardly  completed  ;  but  clergy  and  people  set 
zealouhly  to  work,  and  the  main  part  of  the  present  structure 
wa'«  fini.«hed  by  rJ40.  Though  there  have  been  numcri 
miiiur  additiunaand  alterations  since  that  time,  the  general 
character  of  tka  cathadral  is  unimpaired.  The  upper 
woodwork  waa  eDnnnkad  by  fin  in  1830,  aa  wall  aa  tka 
beaotiftiIbeVi7ortbaoldtow«r,batdia  natof  tiwbniUQi^ 
was  saved ;  and  it  still  preserves  some  of  its  magnificent 
stainod-gloiis  windows  of  ihu  13lh  century.  (See  ikilteau, 
Deteript.  ete  la  cathedr.  de  Chartrtt,  1  bfiO. )  Tho  ckllt«h«B  «f 
8t  Pierre  and  St  Atidrtft  may  also  be  noticed. 

Cliarties  waa  c>ne  cif  iht  [nincipal  towns  of  the  Camutos,  and  by 
the  KoTDAns  was  called  Aotriouin,  froot  the  flvw  Aatata 
From  tbo  Romans  it  |MiMd  iato  the  hsads  ef  Ftialdsb  kings, 
and  was  succvaively  takao,  kgr  Thieny  II.,  king  of  Orleans  sod 
Barsundy.  and  by  the  VemailS,  who  burnt  it  in  6t3  and  872. 
It  afterwArda  fill  into  the  hands  of  the  Engii«b,  from  whom  it  was 
r«coTer«d  in  1432.  It  was  attacked  cntneoeasfatly  by  the  Pro- 
tssUatM  in  1S08,  and  waa  taken  in  1B91  by  Henry  IV.,  ithovaaeoa- 
scented  there  thras  y^ar»  afterwards.  In  tb«  Franco  I'luswan  War 
it  wu  Kiied  by  the  Oerm«n«  tm  Slirt  Ort.  1670,  and  contlnned 
during  the  rest  of  tiip  caii/jMi^n  an  iuiiiorUnl  centre  of  cncrationa 
Pnriaf;  the  Middle  Ages  it  the  chief  town  of  the  ilistrio*  of 
Fonu.  1'.  uiul  K"^  ''  name  to  the  eoonti  of  Cliarlrcs  ;  mid  who?  tbc 
time  of  Ixiut  X )  1 1  th«  titlff  of  dnks  of  Cbartres  has  been  hereditary 
ia  thr  fitiuly  of  Oi)rnn«.  I'cpulstlaB  Of  tha tOWS fa  M7S»  MjiUi 
and  of  the  commune,  li«,S80. 

CTARTREUSE^or  more  usually,  to  distingajah  it  fraiB 

other  establinhmcnU  of  the  order.  La  Graxdb  CaABTRiiral^ 
a  famous  Carthusian  monoeteiy  of  France,  in  the  deport- 
ment of  Isirc,  situated  about  14  miks  north  of  Grcj.^  ll  -, 
at  a  height  of  4268  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  in  one 
of  the  upper  valleys  of  a  group  of  calcareous  mountains, 
the  aonnaa  «(  tka  Qoien  Mort  and  tha  Ooian  Vif, 
tribatariaa  of  tiw  Niona.  Tho  aettlomeBt  waa 
originally  founded  in  1084,  and  derived  if.i  name  from  a 
nimll  villiisre  a  short  distance  to  tho  south-east,  which  woe 
fi  riiicrly  known  muiply  u-t  Chartreuse  or  Ctriunia,  but  is 
Qow  dutinguished  as  tfaint  i'lerre  de  Chartreuse.  The 
first  convent  on  tka  pntent  site  was  not  erected  till  1137, 
and  moat  of  tka  preaant  adifica  ia  of  •  later  data  tkan 
1670.  It  etonds  in  a  large  meadow,  wbieb  ilopea  to  tba 
south-west,  and  is  watered  V'y  a  tiny  tributary  of  lie 
Ouiors  Mort  ;  ou  the  ni>rth  a  line  fore.st  risr-s  up  to  tho  Col 
of  La  Ruch^rc,  while  ou  tin:  we.nt  tho  valU y  is  shut  in  by 
waU-woodad  beigbta,  and  oa  the  catit  is  over»badowad  b^ 
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tbo  wluta  ridges  of  Qnodioiii,  which  rlso     var    of  2 "00 
feet  above  the  convent  roof.    Ail  luscm^  to  the  spot  was 
formerly  by  difficult  end  defensible  pathways  ;  ud  before 
the  cuuatructioa  of  the  modern  roads^  it  wae  very  seldom 
that  aliea  Tuitors  disturbed  the  monks  in  their  ntreati 
One  of  the  pandnl  fptmchm  is  bj  Um  tsBcj  of  ths 
Ooisn  Mort,  wUok  tiin  trsTeller  enters  at  St-Lasrent-du- 
Pont,  a  Tillage  of  about  IBOO  iuliabitanta,  ivilli  n  I.  af  muto 
iMtitotioo  Aupporied  bj  the  Carthusiana.     Faiisiug  up 
the  left  bank  of  the  etream  he  next  reaches  the  picturesque 
hamlet  of  Fourvoirie  (Latin  for  at  a  via),  so  aamsd  from  the 
road  which  was  driven  up  the  pass  at  tiw  soggattiaa  of  La 
Boo^  ths  tbir^'third  general  of  the  order,  in  the  16th 
ontiifj.    n  is  tlis  seat  of  iron  forges,  a  aaw-mil],  a  farm, 
and  laboratories  belouging  to  the  monks;  and  it  was  formerly 
the  site  of  th«i  first  gateway  that  guarded  the  entrance  to 
their  domain,    'fhe  river  is  them  spcnned  by  a  noble  three- 
storied  bridge  of  ft  tiii|^  oieh  ;  mmL  ftboat  three  miles 
higher  op  is  ttks  bridge  oT  8C  Bnao^  trUeli  1ms  replaced 
the  older  Piirant  bridge  ntil!  hanging  in  roniiTic  dilap;ja 
tion  over  the  torrent    A  short  diatanco  higbtr  ugii-i 
tho  new  |>art  of  the  roijj  n  uatructed  by  M.  Eugfene  Viaud 
in  1803-4  ;  it  soon  leads  through  the  narrow  jMssage  of 
the  <£illette  or  Aignillette,  formerly  guarded  \if  %  second 
gito««jt  bagroad  wkkh  no  Isomls  footstep  wm  psnnitted  ; 
md  after  ttsving  passed  fhrodgh  fonr  sepemts  tonnels,  it 
brine's  'hr  triv:!Ii'r  in  F,:,;ht  nf  iho  c invent  in  about  three 
houiTi  iioiii  Si  [,.111  r-.u t  ,1  ii-pur: [      (Jthsf  routes  of  less 
•  Dterest  are  by       viI1;j,;i  h  i  f  ^^.i;i;  i  y  and  La  Charmette. 
There  ia  nothing  very  strikiiig  or  beftBtifol  about  the 
ftrchitectnie  of  the  Chartrense, — its  priodpsl  fattbUM  being 
the  bigb  noli  of  dark  slate  and  the  ew  SBrmonnted 
tomts.   ^thin  fbe  buildingi  there  are  four  halls  for  the 
reception  of  mouka  from  the  Car'husiiUi  provinces  of 
France,  Italy,  Burgundy,  and  Qermaay,  about  sixty  cells 
for  the  resident  brethren,  a  church  of  the  15th  and  16th 
«aBtariaa»  ssvefsl  diftpei%  sad  ft  libnij,  which  befoce  the 
Bavolition  Wwlafiwid  ft  vahmMe  eolleen«B  boidi  of  books 
and  manuscripts.    A  short  d-stan-n  from  tbn  m-iin  building 
ia  the  infirmaiy,  now  set  apart  uiiJ>;r  ttiij  duectiou  of  the 
sisters  of  charity  for  the  entertainment  of  female  visitors. 
Since  the  revclutionary  confiscation  of  1793  the  domain  of 
'Cbaitreose  baa  bekoged  to  the  state,  end  the  monks,  who 
tnnpMiBittad  le  nlnm  to  the  flUMMStaiy  in  lAtC,  pay  a 
wntisal  imiI  far  tfie  vee  of  the  bnOdiogs  wid  fhe  right  of 

pastnnge,  and  have  no  longer  any  property  in  the 
neighbouring  forests,  which  are  iu  great  measure  due  to 
their  predecessors.  Their  revenoe  is  augmented  by  the 
Btle  of  nrioos  pbamsceatiied  pnperatims  known  as  the 
EHiir>  the  Boole  d'Aeier  (ft  nfaiMBl  paste  or  salve),  and  the 
Chartreuse.  In  the  manufacture  of  the  last— a  famous 
aromatic  liquenr — carnations,  absinthium,  and  the  young 
budj  ol  '.ha  pine  tree  aro  employed;  there  are  three  kinds 
— a  green,  a  yeUow,  and  a  white — differing  ia  d^rco  of 
atnog^  l^e  monks  are  distinguished  by  an  active 
benevolence,  the  effects  of  which  ara  visible  ia  all  the 
anrmndlDg  village*,  where  dmrehee,  schools,  hospitals, 

and  similar  Institutions  ha^'O  been  erected  and  maintained 
at  their  crpcasa.  See  Bepso  and  CAarnrsiANs  ;  also 
Adolphe  Joanne's  Dauphini  ei  Savoie,  1670,  unJ  Jules 
TeMlior's  Guide  du  Vofajftitr  &  la  Grande  Ckartrevte,  1860. 

CHARYBDia    Bee  SonXA  asd  CnAETBOia. 

CBA8^8auioii  FoBTXJtiro(180S-1873),  an  American 
stfttestttii,  WIS  bora  in  Cornish,  New  Bampsbire,  on  the 
13th  of  January  1808.  After  graduating  with  di.stioction 
at  Dartmouth  College,  at  the  age  of  eighteen  he  opened  a 
classical  school  at  Washington,  and  commenced  the  study 
of  law  onder  WilUsa  Wirt  In  1830  he  was  admitted  to 
the  btr  ;  snd  he  soon  aftergained  for  hiaudf  eonsideraUe 
l^ntetien  by  ft  aMnpiliitbm  of  the  atalnlcs  of  Obia 


'  Throughout  his  whole  career  he  was  a  con.n'stotit  and 
vigorous  opponent  of  slavery.  From  the  first  he  uas 
willing  to  risk  his  hopes  of  professional  success  by  under- 
teking  the  defence  of  runaway  sUves  or  of  thoee  who 
esitrtad  their  eecapo  ;  and  he  boldly  argued  that  slavery 
was  merely  an  institution  of  the  individml  fltatei^  to  whioi 
the  natioiud  Qovernment  could  not  extend  its  ssaeliob.  Bo 
took  a  prominent  part  in  the  anti-slaverj- convention  wliicli 
met  at  Columbus  in  1^41,  in  the  first  "  National  Liberty 
Convention "  of  1843,  in  the  "  Southern  and  Western 
Liberty  Coaveatton  "  cif  1846,  and  in  the  second  "  National 
liber^  Coaveatioa  *  of  1647.  He  also  presided  over  the 
*'K«tional  Ooaventlon'  of  1848,  which  nominated  Taa 
Bnreti  for  president  and  Adams  ior  vice-president  In 
18^9  he  became  member  of  the  senate;  and  in  he 
was  elected  governor  of  Ohio,  in  which  position  he  wast  lo 
popular  that  he  was  re-elected,  two  years  after,  by  an 
sztnoidiaaril  J  hige  naaibar  of  votaa.  He  was  also  three 
timae  Boauastad  for  the  DMsldeasgr,  thongh  he  never 
attained  that  dignity. 

On  the  accession  of  Lincoln  to  th^  presidency,  in  March 
1861, Chase  became  secretary  of  thotreasmy;  andhe  fulfilled 
the  duties  of  this  most  important  and  diiB&cult  twat  with 
the  greatest  energy  till  June  1864.  Still,  notimbtandfaig 
his  abilitj  end  seal,  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  mesaaiaa  ha 
adopted  were  the  beat  evea  ia  the  ectoemely  difiealt  w- 
cumstantea  in  which  he  was  placed.  Though  Lo  appears 
to  have  apprehended  some  of  the  evil  cousequencfs  likity 
to  arise  from  the  crcstion  of  inconvertible  notes,  ho  arguts 
that  their  issae  was  necessary  on  the  groned  that  it  would 
increase  the  loanable  capital  of  the  country,  while,  in 
fact,  employed  as  it  waa  bf  Gawammsnt  iia  defraying 
eipenses,  it  eonid  bava  no  soeh  elfeei  At  ifaat  Caiase 
contemplated  raising  a  large  sum  by  direct  taxation  ;  but 
this  course  Congress  refused  to  pursue.  lio  was  forced, 
therefore,  to  resort  to  a  considenible  increase  of  the  testa 
«a  iaipartSt  to  issnsa  «f  an  incoavartible  paper  enrreoty, 
and  to  eaomums  bwns,  which  waia  eontraetod  npoa  un- 
necessarily expensive  trm?.  The  interest  was,  in  rc-ili'r, 
sbout  double  its  noi:.ii.,J  amount,  owing  to  the  fact  iLiiL  it 
was  paid  in  gold  ;  and,  lieside  this,  a  considerable  loss  was 
sustained  through  the  srrangeinent  by  which  the  debt  con- 
tracted in  depreciatad  paper  was  discharged  in  eoin. 

It  was  nader  his  management  that  CoqpMS  passed  the 
Banking  Law  of  February  1 863,  which,  as  aaieadMl  in  Jane 
186i,L8  still  in  forcft^-  '  'Hankino,  vol.  iii.  p.  3J0).  It  was 
at  that  time  useful  to  two  ways  ^  ior  it  procured  for  the 
Qovernment,  in  its  necessity,  a  considerable  loan  from  the 
bank%  and  it  lepfawed  the  notes  of  the  banfcai  wliieh  had  hiia 
their  eredil  thion^  fiaqaeot  bilnres,  bgr  notes  which  po^ 
sessed  tbo  Government  guarantee.  Its  great  recommenda- 
tion at  present  is  that  it  secures  the  trust^-^rtbincss  of  the 
note  currency. 

In  December  of  the  y«sar  in  which  ho  resigned  the 
secrataryship  of  the  treasury.  Chase  waa  apnointed  Chief 
Justice  of  the  SnpraoM  Ooart  of  the  United  iststsa,  and  ia 
this  eapaetty  be  bad  to  nndartake  the  responstbOIt^  of 

snp-r-rtrnr^ing  the  trial  of  President  Johnson.  But  his 
healtli  W&4  i  iiw  broken,  and  his  old  activity  was  no  longer 
possible.  In  Jiiii"  IhTu  h*'  Pi.i.Trrf-l  a  shock  of  ftMlflaiff 
and  on  May  7,  1873,  ho  died  at  New  York. 

CHASTELAIN,  Georges  (1403-1476),  eaUed  X'Jtfwa- 
(Mmw,  the  eelebratsd  Baigoiuliaa  chrooicler,  was  born  at 
Aket  m  Headers.  When  only  seven  years  old  be  began 
the  study  of  lottcrs.  This,  however,  ho  abandoned  to 
become  a  soldier,  serving  first  of  all  as  a  squire.  Farticn- 
larly  favoured  byPhilip  the  Good,  duke  of  Burgundy,  he 
quitteil  the  career  of  arms  towards  1443,  and  devoted  him- 
self to  the  earvioe  of  that  pn'nce,  who  made  him  sucosssivsty 
IwMtLr,  uiafear.  and  finellj  gmad  ohianieltr  of  the  haHoaf 
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Durguud^'.  la  «uliiiiiijn  to  &ucL  duties  03  iLcss  cTicej 
entailed  npon  their  holder,  ChostelaiQ  was  often  cm- 
plojed  dt])lomaiicailjr,  aod  wet  also  Bccu«t-ouacd  to  direct 
the  draa>atic  eatertftiomente  deaigoed  for  the  emoMixieat  of 
lluidiMel  floors  A  heavy  bak  ioaolMit  opuacab  in  miaa^ 
poNiihed  bf  him  ia  14A0,  had  nearlf  compramiaed  hu 
■afetjr,  as  it  was  hM  to  cuutain  rcllcctions  ti^jurious  to  the 
honour  of  thu  kiug  aud  nobility  of  France ;  Chaeteiaia, 
however,  estricatad  hinuelf  from  the  difficulty  hj  iaeuing  a 
Mrt  of  leplj  <iB  p(wa)to  his  own  UbeL  About  this  tim^ 
too,  at  m»  nqmal  «t  Hulip,  ha  begta  bit  most  important 
worlc,  the  Grand*  Chronigrut.  Philip's  Bon,  Charles  tlie 
Bold,  continued  to  confide  in  end  favour  CUaAtelain  aii  bis 
father  had  done,  and  ci  iifi  iri  d  on  him  tho  order  of  the 
OoIdaD  Fleece,  with  the  title  oi  Jndidairt — a  deeigoatiou 
hiltlidiwi  aa  descriptira  of  oo«  who  "  d^moustroit  par 
iMnptan  Mth«i%M*kt  tdiainblai  Matai  d«  dwvalien 
aloonMraadarordiia.'*  Atttahagbalngerthaiwirreigit, 
however,  Cbastelain  retired  to  Talencieooos,  where  he  busied 
himself  till  his  death  in  tho  production  of  his  Chroniqut 
(in  which  he  wa.s  assifited  by  Jean  Molinet,  his  diBciplo 
and  coatinuator)  aad  bf  other  works,  imagmative  and  his- 
toiiML 

Among  his  contemporaries,  Georges  €3iastelain  acquired 
hj  his  veraea  the  style  and  title  of  a  second  Homer ;  but 
posterity,  in  relegating  hb  poetry  to  eternal  oblirion,  has 
been  carefnl  of  hu»  memory.  As  an  historian,  Chastelain  is 
deserv ing  of  more  attention.  He  was  a  aoldier  and  trareller, 
who  had  yet  b«an  tninad  to  letten^  tha  faToarit*  of  • 
splaadid  prince^  and  panooally  ooquainlad  wUh  noat  of  fha 
ictor^  in  tho  great  scenes  which  hia  jK>ailion  oiiablcd  Lira 
to  study  oil  the  very  theatre  of  their  aciiuiL  11  is  method  of 
writing  history,  to  judge  by  a  duclaration  of  liis  own  yet 
extant,  was  not  such  as  wonkd  have  occurred  to  the  mere 
compiler  or  writer  from  dictation.  The  vast  mass  of  material 
ccltoBtad  Amnag  hia  ioog  and  hmg  lifa  «m  intanded  to  be 
foaad  tad  di^ad  as  bm  owa  aoDdoaloiia,  hia  own  great 
experience  of  men  and  years,  should  determine,  and  not 
altogether  aooording  to  the  requirements  of  party  aud  feudal 
feeling.  Impartiality,  however,  must  not  be  considered 
on*  «i  hk  wtiMB.  A  brilliaat  aatiriaty  and  at  tha  aama 
Itma,  a  naaler  of  eulogy,  it  vm  hia  Intaraat  to  aaa  all  Ua 
gift  in  his  mo'fnr's  Bcrvice,  and  he  did  so  use  it 

Unly  three  iriigmcuts  of  the  Chrtmiqve,  which  was  to  have 
filled  six  ToluineA,  in  folin  are  known  to  exist — the  first  cz- 
taodingfrom  1419  to  1422,and  the  second, withlarge  breaks 
In  the  text,  from  1461  to  1474.  A  third  mvtUated  frag- 
Mtnk  ia  oodantood  tonfar  to  tha  panod  aBoovaiad  by  tba 
larger  chaptan,  tmt  it  nalAar  taOa  a  aaaaaatad  atoiy  twr 
fills  the  great  gap  between  the  other  two 

Rt-o  Kiu>iAn.  ChrtmifUM  MilOMin  and  Ttntklo*  lUUrair*! 
Qal  hrmt,  H:i>ik>tKt.qur  d*  (Milk  inOkuHmj  t)MHAm§t  thm 

dt  Bvurgognt,  6ro,  lsa8. 

CHASTELABD,  Pusu  Bobcodix  db  (1540-1063), 
a  Fcaoch  poet  whasa  aaoia  is  insep«imbly  connected  with 
that  of  liary  Queea  «l  Scots,  was  bom  in  Dauphin6, 
and  was  a  Bcion  of  the  house  of  Bayard.  From  the  service 
of  the  CoustaUe  Montmorency,  Chastelard,  then  a  page, 
passed  to  the  househokl  of  Marshal  Damville,  whom  he 
accompanied  ia  hia  ^ontaagr  to  Soothod  ia  aaeoit  U  Mary 
<1561).  Ha  latnfoad  to  iHurfa  fai  tha  nanihal'a  train, 
but  left  for  Scotland  again  shortly  afterward,  bearing 
letters  of  recommendation  to  Mary  from  his  old  protector, 
Montmorericj ,  and  the  Rcyrrtu  addressed  to  tho  ex-qneon 
of  Frauce  by  Piorre  Euosard,  his  master  ia  the  art  of  song. 
He  is  also  undarstood  to  have  undertaken  the  charge,  for 
tranaiDjaaioa  to  tha  poat»  oC  the  aarriea  of  plata  with  which 
Maty  wwaidad  htoL  But  ho  had  fsnaa  fo  lova  with  the 
qneett,  who  is  said  to  have  encouraged  hia  passion.  Copies  of 
vene  passed  between  them  ;  she  lost  no  occasion  of  sbowius 


herself  j'Htiiil  to  liis  pemoa  aud  cuuvufsAliuji.  Ho  joung 
mun  hid  himself  under  her  bed,  where  ho  was  discovered 
by  her  maids  of  honour.  Mary  pardoned  the  oflence,  and 
the  old  faadllar  tonaa  batween  them  were  resumed. 
Chaatekrd  vaa  la  inah  aa  again  to  riohita  har  ptivaay. 
Ha  waa  diaeovarsd  a  aecond  tfne,  seised,  saataaeed,  aad 
hanged  tho  next  morning.  lie  met  Li&  fute  va]ia:itly  and 
coiisiBteatly,  reading,  on  his  way  to  the  scoifold,  his  uios- 
tei'a  noble  I/ymne  de  la  Mori — "  Tr&a-bien  fait  ot  propre 
poor  aa  point  faiia  abhorer  la  mort" — aod  tarntDg  at. the 
toataal  A  doom  towarda  t1)a  palaoaof  Bofyveod,  to  adtoaa 
to  his  unseen  mistress  the  famous  farewell-^"  Adieu,  toi 
si  belle  ct  si  cmclle,  qui  me  tues  et  que  je  ne  pais  ecsser 
d'aimer."  This  at  Icoit  is  tho  version  of  Brantome,  who  is, 
however,  aa  notoriously  uatrostworthy  as  an  authority 
as  be  is  chaisriiaf  aaa  writer.  Another  account  is  that 
tha  plaint  *  tapraaeh,  aoatainad  Ja  tba  axclamatiott 
"  Cniella  rahial*  and  amphasited  by  a  threatening  gesture 

addrea^cl  tr  ^f^lry'p  aiiirtiiicnt". 

Swordi.1  liiJii  ajiiorist,  audacious  and  itruligiuui,  wjth  a 
Btrong  sense  of  tho  nobility  of  art  and  Bome  taste  for 
its  practice,  Chastelard  is  a  fATOoruble  specimen  of  the 
goUan  youth  of  thd  French  Banaiiaance.  As  a  poet  h« 
if  oot  remarkable — merely  <ma  of  "  the  mob  of  gentle- 
men who  wroto  with  ease,  in  spite  of  the  notes  of.  truth 
and  [J  c  i()a  occasionally  to  bo  dii^tingoisfaed  through  the 
dtnk  and  fall  of  his  verse.  But  for  his  madooss  of  love, 
indeed,  it  is  posaiblo  that  ho  would  have  left  no  shadow  or 
ahiad  of  himaaU  bainad.  Aa  it  i%-bo«avor,  his  life  and 
daatb  ara  of  Intoraat  aa  iUoatiatlBg  tha  vDd  daya  in  vhkh 
hia  lot  was  cast 

8m  Chahn^ra,  Life  of  Han;  Qxutn  of  Scod ;  Knox,  ffislory  oj 
Ott  ru/ormalion  ;  ilignrl,  JJuloirt  dt  Unnt  Stuart;  l)«rK»ua, 
Jfutmrt  di  J/arn  Stunrt ;  L»  Lftlx^urt  iir,  MinoirtI  4s  CtUttStaU  , 

Brantdmc,  Mi  m«irct.  Mr  8w{nlnirnf!'>  iTx^tij  CAMMiffi  ia  laa 
Wall  haowa  to  need  mors  than  paa^ng  nfercaee. 

CfffATEATTBRIAND,  FRAK9on  Itilfl,  TneotnrrM 

(17CS-18^8),  the  in> ;  t  Irilhant  rep  re n'.nive  of  the 
reaction  against  the  ideas  of  the  Freurh  KevuluUoQ,  and 
the  mo«t  conspicuous  figure  in  French  literature  during  the 
Fiiat  Empii^  ma  born  at  8t  Mak^  Saptambor  4»  17<& 
Hora^  aa  baaatifatly  aanatad  by  himaair.  Us  naloially 
poetical  temperament  wa?  foaterod  by  pirturesqoo  influeneeai 
the  mysterious  re.serve  of  his  moroae  father,  the  ardent  piety 
of  his  mother,  the  traditions  of  his  ancient  family,  the 
legends  and  auiiquatod  customs  of  Che  sequestered  Breton 
district,  abova  ai^  tha  v^goeoGss  and  solemnity  of  the 
^^M^boanqgoataBi  Hat«snf«dhiaadaaaiioaatDoLaBd 
Sawiaa,  andaftar  dadiniag  to  anlar  Aa  chovA  firan  aa 
absence  of  vrcntion,  cStained  a  commission  in  tha  army 
when  on  tho  pomt  of  proceeding  to  try  his  fortune  in  .Indiii 
(1788). 

His  thint  kr  diatiaetioiiy  fartharaioitad  fay  thapolitieal 
convnlsioiis  of  tha  faUowiag  yaar,  fonnd  vai^  hi  aiamaafti« 

scheme  for  the  discovery  of  the  North  West  Passage,  iir 
pursuance  of  which  he  departed  for  America  in  1790.  Tha 
passage  was  nut  found  or  even  atf  emjited,  bat  the  adventurei 
returned  enriched  with  tlio  to  him  more  important  discoveri 
of  his  own  powers  and  vocation,  flonidous  of  his  marvellon» 
faculty  for  the  dalinaatka  of  aatan^  aad  atorad  with  jdaa* 
and  imagery,  the  HMtorlal-of  Doch  of  hia  fMnra  vork.  Bis 
roturn  f  incidcd  with  the  ctocutioa  of  Louis  XVL  Chateau- 
bnund,  a  Breton  and  a  soldier,  could  not  do  otherwise  than 
throw  himself  into  the  ranks  of  the  emigrants.  After  the 
failure  of  the  duke  of  Braaawiek'a  iavaaion  ha  rotiiad  to 
England,  when  ha  liTad  aihaoonly  for  aevatal  yaaia,  giJalng 
an  intimate  acquaintance  with  English  literature,  and 
elaborating  Th*  A'atdui,  a  prose  epic  designed  to  portray 
the  life  of  the  Ri;d  Indian  tribes,  and  ins[)ired  by  reminis- 
oaacea  of  his  American  travela.   Two  brilliant  cpiaodea  of 
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this  work,  Alaia  and  Hene,  havo  acciuiroJ  Uiiiveniil 
raoown ;  bat  tb«  work  as  a  whole,  to  my  nothing  of  the 
nnnality  of  JCft  jpietnreB  of  BaTiig«  life,  belongs  to  that 
anfortnnrt»  «MBpRnaia«  btlwatn  th«  fonu  of  pcoae  and 
poetrf  im  *  maatiar  ImpeMd  upon  the  Frendi  Uognags  by 
the  penury  of  ito  poetic  diction,  but  iacapable  of  the 
{j«r{ectioa  of  either  poetry  or  proso.  Chateaubriand's  first 
pablicatioD,  howerer,  waa  the  £ts<ty  <m  Jttvotuiiotti  (1797). 
in  this  remwktUa  wor^  which  the  kotbor  labseqaeaUy 
TCtneted,  Vat  look  tut  not  to  luppmi,  he  appears  as  a 
mediator  betw^o  royalist  and  reTolotiooary  ideu,  &  free- 
thinker in  religion,  and  in  philoaophy  irobntd  with  the 
epirit  Rousseau.  A  gn  at  change  in  bu  viowa  woa, 
however,  at  haod,  induced,  aa  he  would  have  us  belioTe,  by 
the  death  of  his  mother  in  the  aame  year.  It  ia  certain 
that  upon  hii  nafamttoa  to  hia  ooantiy  thioo  jaon  nthao- 
qmatfj,  «h*  Otnttu  Ctruttmnly  was  already  in  on 
advaaced  Stata  Bt'furo  publiF.liirifj;  it,  h-wfver,  he 
determined  to  mako  nri  cf^uy  with  uq  epiaoJu  of  his 
romaoca.  Ataii,  or  'I'ht  Lovet  of  Tiro  Savngn,  ap[)oared 
in  1801,  and  immediately  ruined  the  author  to  the  summit 
d  litanry  diatinction.  Exquisite  aiyla^  iapissioned 
oloqaanee,  and  gbwing  deacriptioaa  of  natora^  gained 
{Dd<ilg«oce  for  the  incongruity  between  the  mdeness  of  the 
pj?r»uaage8  and  the  refinement  of  tlic  scittiments,  and  for 
the  distaateful  blending  of  prudery  with  aeDsuouaneas ;  the 
latter  ma  indeed  conformable  to  the  example  of  the  auUior's 
■0d«b  ud  fcadaowaoia.  Aliko  in  iu  metila  and  dafoe<% 
tto  ploN  ia  a  smw  anpliatio  and  highly-eobmnd  *  Paul 

nnd  Virginia  ;"  it  has  been  justly  said  that  Bemsrdin  Saint 
Piirro  mciJcU  la  inrirbia  and  Chateaubri&ad  ki  bronze. 
EuLOunigc-d  hv  hia  puccisas,  the  author  resumed  his  ij-niut 
Chruiianiijf,  which  appeared  in  the  following  year,  joat 
ttpon  the  ere  of  Napoleon's  re  MtaMiihment  of  uaOiAiBlie 
■«^giai^  for  wbioli  it  Ihoa  alnMl  naaied  to  Jian  pt^paiid 
tto  way,  Vo  orifiiri<t<moB  oodM  baTS  Inon  Bora  opportnDO, 
and  Chateaubriand  might  almoat  h<-!  f  anl  ikmI  f or  t:it<  i  ml:it; 
himself  the  counterpart  of  Napoleon  in  the  intellectual 
order,  as  be  certainly  did.  In  compoaing  hia  work  he  had 
bomo  ia  mind  tha  adnooitioa  of  Jda  frimd  Joobert*  that 
the  frnbUc  woeld  can  Tery  little  for  Hi  eniditioo  and  Tery 
much  for  his  cloqnonce.  It  h  consequently  an  inefficient 
production  from  the  point  of  Tiew  of  serioua  argument 
^e  conaiderationa  d I  r I V I \i  froin  natural  theology  are  but 
coouaonplacea  renderuJ  danling  by  the  magic  of  style; 
•ad  the  paftUehi  between  Christianity  and  antiquity, 
amdafe  m  aita  aod  letters,  are  at  beet  iaganioaa  aophio- 
Mml  na  laM  palMttical  pamages,  however,  where  the 
author  depicta  the  glorie^i  of  the  C  ithrlic  I:tiirf:y  and  ita 
accessories,  or  expounds  ita  e}-mboIj,cai  biguiUc^uicc,  are 
splendid  instances  of  the  effect  produced  by  the  accumula- 
tioa  and  judicions  distribution  of  particulars  gorgeooa  in 
IhoBaaa,  and  individually  treated  with  the  ntncil  lafine- 
meot  of  detaa  Taken  altogether,  the  woife  ii  •  aiater- 
of  literary  art,  and  ita  immediate  efiiBel  waa  very 
coD-'itd'rahlM.  It  admirably  ButservriJ  the  statecraft  of 
Napoleon,  who  appointed  the  writer  attache  at  liome, 
•aa  when  bia  iaaubordinate  and  intriguing  spirit  compelled 
luB  HNoUt  tnuMfetied  kirn  m  envoj  to  the  eenton  of  the 
Taiaia.  *Ih»  orarder  of  fbe  didM  of  Bi^Uen  took  place 
dnring  his  ab;«noe  on  this  miaafon.  Chatcaubriacd,  to  hb 
lionour,  Lcainediately  r«8igned  hix  poet,  and  subsequently 
manifested  great  ccnrRg-:;  in  hi3  ir..lirty:t  ocnsuros  of 
Napoleon  m  a  joomal  of  which  he  had  becoate  proprietor, 
and  which  waa  dtimately  supprcsacd.  Era  this  he  had 
departed  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Jeraaalea^  udMtakeBy  oa  he 
•ebseqaently  adcnowledgod,  leoe  ia  a  devotleBal  WfSttk  than 
in  quvf  of  new  imagory,  ti-.iii  drfcrisncc  to  the  wishes  of 
a  kd''  frieod.  Hie  jouniey  produced  (1811)  a  record  of 
dMnpiAid  %r  Vk  taUHal  pfotMneqaaMi^  and 


also  insjiired  his  proso  r[iic  cf  J'he  Martyr:,  published  two 
years  previously.  This  work  may  be  regarded  as  the 
argument  of  tlie  Genius  of  Ckriittanity  thrown  into  an 
objcctiTo  form.  Mooieli  JEpimriiaii,  and  the  more  ambitMoa 
paasagea  of  Bnlwei'a  earlier  ronances,  may  convey  an 
adequate  notion  of  it  to  the  merely  English  reader.  As  in 
the  I.'picvrean,  the  prufeased  design  ia  the  contrast  between 
Paganinn  and  Chnatianity,  which  faik  of  ita  purpose 
partly  from  the  abaenoe  of  ml  iuUht  into  the  nnina  of 
antiqnify,  and  partly  baoMiae  the  Seathea  ate  the  moat 
interesting  characters  after  all.  Two  years  previonsTy  hnd 
appeared  Hmf,  another  detached  episode  of  The  Natchez, 
and  perhaps  Cliai,  a:ibri;i.r.d'e  moat  characteristic  production. 
The  connecting  links  io  European  literature  between  Wer- 
ther  and  ChiUt  Harold,  it  paints  with  wonderful  maateiy 
the  niieiy  of  a  morbid  and  diawtirfied  aoo^  the  tfP*  «f  • 
chataeter  blighted  by  ovuHHnurfttveaMi  on  fbe  ou  hand, 

and  an  egotism  thinly  diagiiisci^  I  j  portical  sentiment  on 
the  other.  The  representation  is  ms^nly  from  the  life,  nnd 
Chateaubriand  must  certainly  be  acqiut;<  d  the  unreality 
and  affectation  which  so  frequently  characterize  similar 
delineations  <^  the  poetic  temperament  Bend's  morbid  de- 
apondao^  ia  but  the  too  faithful  protnit  of  the  desolation 
b«gotten  in  hia  own  mind  by  the  onnataral  alliance  between 
opulence  of  imagination  avJ  {overty  of  heart.  His  sister 
Lucile  is  the  Amdlie  of  the  stoiy.  TJu  NaUktt,  uf  which 
Rtni  was  to  haTe  formed  an  epiaode,  was  not  published 
nnta  1826,  at  whieh  tina  aUo  appeand  the  bwiatifal  tale 
of  Thu  Lad  tf  lAs  Ahmeimge$,  writlMi  aiboat  1800,  and, 
as  the  nutbor  assert?,  withheld  from  publication  on  account 
of  the  i'eiiiusular  War.  "With  this  compoeition  Chateau- 
briand's career  as  an  imaginatiri)  writer  is  rlour  l  ,  and  wo 
have  henoefotth  chiefly  to  eoosider  him  as  a  politician. 
Hn  cihaiMlir  in  lUa  point  of  view  nay  be  comprised  in  a 
iontaMaj  ht  wai  aqnaUy  ibmudaUa  to  liii  aat^gwiita 
when  in  opporition  and  to  hie  feimAt  when  in  oflee.  Bts 
poetical  receptivity  and  impreesionaVjlcrjCfa  rtndertfl  him 
honestly  inconsistent  with  himself,  while  hia  vanity  and 
ambition,  too  morbidly  acute  to  be  restrained  by  the  ties 
of  party  all^iance,  made  him  dangeroua  and  untrustworthy 
ae  a  pditical  awociata  Hia  pamphlet,  BmaparU  and  tht 
BourloftM,  publiahed  in  1814,  while  the  fate  of  Napoleon 
yet  trembled  in  the  balance,  waa  aa  opportune  in  the 

momC'iil  of  itj  nppf-.irance  aathe(?Cntl(f  of  ('?!ri^'ir.j:i!y,  r.ml 

produced  a  hardly  less  signal  effect.  liOnia  X  VIIl.  dechired 
that  it  had  been  worth  a  hundred  thMHud  wum  to  him. 
Chatoanhriand  waa  called  to  hia  oeancihi,aflOMiM>iad  him 
to  Ghent  dnring  tfie  Handled  Daya,  and  fora  tfme  aaai>> 

ciated  himself  with  the  eic^FT?  nf  th.e  riy.ili?'  rcartion. 
Political  bigotry,  however,  was  twl  bujou^  Jjhi  ftults ; 
ho  gradually  drifted  into  liberalism  and  opposition,  and 
upon  a  change  of  niiiiLslr)',  obtained  the  London  embaasy, 
from  which  ho  was  transferred  to  represent  his  country  at 
the  Congress  of  Verona.  He  here  nude  himself  mainly 
rospomiUo  for  the  iniqoitoaa  fnvaaion  of  Spain, — an 
expedition  undertekeo,  aa  he  himself  admits,  with  the 
puerile  idea  of  restoring  French  prestige  by  a  mditAry 
parade,  He  next  received  the  portfolio  of  foreign  affairs, 
which  he  aeon  loathf  hiadeaeitian  of  hie  ooMeigaea  on  the 
qneeUoB  of  a  tedoatka  of  dm  tolMeal  on  Oo  aational  debt 
After  another  interlude  of  cflToctive  pamphleteering  in 
opposition,  he  accepted  the  embassy  to  Eomo  nnder  the 
Martignac  adminit;-r:itl on,  r  imlti-  I  i'.  id  Prince  Polignac's 
aoeoasion  to  oSlce,  and  on  the  downfall  of  the  elder  brancli 
of  the  Bourbons,  made  one  last  extremely  brilliant  but 
inevitably  fmitlott  protest  from  the  tfibona  in  defeoee  d 
the  principle  of  legitimacy.  Daring  the  firat  half  of  Lenia 
Philippe's  rri^-ii  he  v  as  atill  active  with  his  pen.  and  was 
rogardiHl  as  tho  most  efficient  dtampion  of  the  exiled 
d|«ai^,  tot  aa  jaaia  UietaaMd  nponbim,  and  tho  prafioC 
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of  lib  um»  jfntomiag  «  eompieaoDi  mtI  diauaiibed,  ho 
rahpied  bta  an  11111001  of  eomplato  diMoaragBawBt,  and 

Contribated  to  chill  the  ardour  of  h'la  own  party.  His 
narrative  of  bU  shore  in  tha  Cuugrcssof  Vcroria,  the  Life  oj 
Han^i,  and  Lis  tranalatiou  of  Milton,  b«long  to  th<  wrL>  :il^b 
uf  theso  later  days.  Uo  expired  on  July  4,  i648,  wholly 
•zhausted  and  thoroDghly  discontented  with  himaelf  and  the 
«orld»  but  AffMUoitttoljr  tMuUi  his  dd  Iriaod  MadvM 
RAmmler,  Iwnelf  deprived  of  ilgbt   Hb  nuntni  wcm 

interred  in  firmd  Rev,  r,  luiiely  Ulet  off  tlin  cna-=t  of 
Uritlany.  Sbortiy  alter  Lta  UtaUi  his  memory'  was  power- 
fully revived,  aiitl  at  the  Katiie  time  ezpoeed  to  much 
adverse  critieL&iu,  by  the  publication,  with  aundry  mutila- 
tions as  has  been  suspected,  of  his  celebrated  ifimoirt* 
iOutMfTmmbt,  the  composition  of  which  bad  oocapbd  him 
■t  intervftla  during  the  greater  part  of  hia  life.  Tbeee 
memoirs  luiJoiiLlcdIy  reveal  hia  vanity,  his  egotism,  the 
frequent  huUuAuewi  of  his  prule^aed  coavictiooa,  ajid  hia 
incapacity  for  eincere  attachment,  except,  perhapa,  in  the 
ctae  of  Madame  Steamier.  They  abound,  00  tha  other  hand, 
vitt  bwmtias  of  th«  fint  order,  and  miKh  of  the  nogh 
tnatmeiil  they  have  experienced  is  attribatabia  to  the 
inimoiity  of  party.  Their  principal  literary  defect  is  the 
frequent  cncroacliinent  of  the  historical  clement  upon  the 
autobiographiciil,  the  writer's  exai-irt  r:iL«<d  estimate  of  hia 
own  consequeaco  leading  htci  t  >  all  17  a  disproportionate 
apace  to  ttaoaaetiooa  in  lAidi  he  had  ia  lad  bok  lUtia 
•lian. 

Chateanbriand  ranks  rather  m  a  f^rpar  rhrlonrtan  tyinn 
a  great  poet,  rather  as  a  gre&t  wr.iur  iLun  u  graut  iiJuiQ. 
.Something  of  affectation  or  unrealitv  1  crnnionly  interferes 
with  the  enjoyment  of  his  finest  works.  The  Gmiu*  of 
CkriMiamtf  b  a  brilliant  piece  of  apecial  pleading ;  Atata 
b  nflind  bj  ita  uifaithfulneas  to  tba  tratb  of  BasMlbad 
bnmaB  natata,  JtAil  by  the  perrenkm  of  leatineat  wlilcli 

folioitj  sympatliy  for  a  chnr;^icl-?r  rather  dtstrviii^f  of  cun- 
tetupt.  Chateaubriand's  fauio  owc&  much  to  the  timeliiit^-as 
of  his  appearances  in  print,  and  even  more  to  the  genuine 
Gonnction  of  bis  countrymen  that  French  litetatate  and 
EuroMan  litamtora  are  practically  oooTertible  terms.  They 
ban*  ttaaaa  nada  hbiwaition  in  the  fonnar  tha  ataadard  of 
bu  iaflttaaea  over  die  hCter,  which,  for  aa  aathur  ao  widely 

read  and  so  generally  admired,  ha."?"  id  reality  been  l  ut 
small.  Even  in  Franco  he  is  chiefly  signihcant  as  marking 
the  transition  from  the  old  classical  to  the  modem  romantic 
school.  He  belongs  to  the  latter  by  the  icUosjnerasy  of  his 
geaina,  to  the  former  by  the  comparative  aeveritj  of  bis 
taste.  The  fertility  of  ideas,  vehemence  of  ezpreeaion,  and 
luxury  of  natural  description,  which  be  ahaies  with  the 
romanticists,  are  controlled  by  a  di.tcipline  imbibed  in  the 
school  of  their  predeceeaois.  Hia  palette,  always  brilliant, 
ia  never  gaadj ;  ha  b  not  mtalj  a  painter  bat  an  artist 
He  b  »  master  el  ajpigraaunaue  and  iaebtve  awrtngi, 
and  bas  eontribnted  aa  rnaeh  as  aaj  great  Tkeaeh  vmter  to 
f   •  r  t'lo  disa-itrous  national  partiality  for  la  phrate. 

liowi'ver,  the  most  truly  characteristic  feature  of 
hij  !.;"?nius  in  tlio  peculiar  magicaJ  touch  which  Mr  Arnold 
has  indicated  as  a  note  of  Celtic  extractiun,  which  leveaU 
aomaeecolt  quality  in  a  familiar  object*  cr  liBgM  il^  OBO 
knowt  not  huv,  with  "  the  light  that  ntfer  was  on  aea  or 
bnd.*  Tbb  loeommaBieable  gift  b  of  necessity  gcnotne, 
and  supjilic!^  an  b!ert:cnt  of  ainoerity  to  Chateaobriand's 
writings  which  goes  iar  to  redeem  the  artificial  effect  of 
his  calculated  sophistry  and  set  declamation.  It  is  ako 
fortontte  for  his  fame  that  so  large  a  part  of  bis  writings 
abenU  direetlj  or  iodir^l.*'  refer  to  himself,  for  on  this 
theme  ho  always  writes  well.  Egotaam  was  hb  Baitafr 
paaaion,  nnd  beyond  hia  intrepidity  a&d  the  loflfneaa  flf  Ul 

lntellect:i:-i'!  <-:irrl  i.;t;-  liis  cli nr;. -t e r  [in-si.T.t  j,  li'.tlo  to  tulmixO. 

He  is  a  si|;nal  tnataaoe  of  the  compaubiiity  oL  geooioa 


pofltb  evotioi^  and  ^jrmpathjr  with  the  giaadar  a^eets  both 
of  man  and  natnn,  and  even  mvnuceDee  in  peenniaty 

matters,  with  absorption  in  self  and  general  sterility  of  heart 

l"bo  prinLifj^vl  »ulhonty  fur  CliaUiubriand's  biography  is  his 
otrn  itlmoirct  iTOMlrt-TumU.  Tho  So\.ix>iiT$  ct  ComtiKmdanei  of 
Uftduufl  Kecamier  may  alao  bo  cciiiultcd.  Tha  host  gencnl  nvicw 
of  his  diarscUr  kqU  whtingi  is  Salute  Benre's  CKcUta^ibriand  tt  aa 
Orouf*  iMUratn,  Pstis,  1872  ;  sea  also  the  Count  do  Jiircellus's 
CfeotaasiirtaMi  sf  <•»  fMHfM^  mmI  §tg  hb  dijleawtb  eeieer  the 
bttsT's  antesaAv  l»9»lMMl(f  ma  The  btst  ed»OD  ef  Us  woifcs  b 
Sainto  Beuvs's,  Psrli,  18S9-00.  ^B.  O.) 

CHITEAUBRIANT,  a  town  of  France,  at  tie  head  of 
an  arroadissement  m  the  dcpartiient  of  Loire  Inf^rieure,  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Chtoe,  a  tribatary  of  the  Vilaiaa,  35 
milee  N.N.E.  of  Kaates.  It  takes  ita  aane  from  a  caatb 
foonded  in  101 S  b^  Briaat,  oount  of  Penthitere ;  and  its 
priaeipBlomauect  u'another  ca8tIe,boilt  in  1 524  by  Jean  de 
Laval,  and  fain  is  m  hi^ti  ry  as  tbu  iccno  of  the  asisassina- 
tioD  of  Fraii^iso  de  Foix.  There  is  aiUo  an  iut«src&ting 
Roaianesqiie  chnich  dedicated  to  St  Jean  de  Bire.  The 
mauoisctuna  wa  niaiBl^  woollen  atofii  and  oonfeetiMMcyi 
and  An  tndt  b  in  icaa,  coal,  and  wood.  Fopnklion  in 
1875.  4134. 

CHATEAUDUN,  a  town  of  France,  capital  formerly  of 
the  coutitLhiji  of  Dunois,  and  now  of  an  arrondi.ssement  in 
the  department  of  Eure^t-Loir,  28  milee  &.8.W.  of 
Chartrea.  It  rtaoda  on  an  eminence  nur  the  left  bonk  of 
the  Leir,  and  hw  lattaina  af  an  old  ^tle,  several  ancient 
«Anreihea,  a  tanm^aD,  a  eomunBal  college,  a  puUie  library, 
and  manufactures  of  v;  ;  i  llr-tj'i  .ird  leather.  It  was  almost 
entirely  destroyed  by  lire  m  1723,  and  in  1870  it  was 
captured  by  the  Germans.    Population  in  1872,  5D23. 

CHAte'AU-GONTIER,  a  town  of  France,  at  the  head  of 
anarrondisaementin  thedepartaantof  HajennOiOntheii^t 
bank  «f  tha  M^panna  livtr^  ban  cwaiad  hy  a  atone  badgs^ 
IT  milee  S.8.E.  of  Laval  It  baa  a  fine  Gotbie  obureb,  a 
communal  college,  three  ho«jutals,  an  agricultural  society, 
public  baths,  extensive  bleach  field?,  oni  manufactures  of 
linen  and  woollen  stuffs.  It  is  also  tho  cntrcpfit  of  a  great 
part  of  the  trade  of  the  department  in  wine,  slate,  iron,  mud 
coal.  Ch&teau-Oontier  owes  its  origin  and  its  itasie  to  ■ 
eaaUe  erected  in  1037  hy  Uanther»  w  Meward  of  Folqim 
Nerra  of  Anjou,  on  the  site  of  a  ftnn  belonging  to  die 
monks  of  St  Aubin  d'Acgers.  On  tlio  extinction  of  the 
family,  the  lordship  was  assigned  by  Lcmi^  XT.  U>  Thilippe 
de  Oominea.  The  town  suffered  severely  during  the 
waia  of  the  I<aega«^  and  in  the  Yendean  struggle  it  was 
the  aoHie  of  aaDgdniajpioeaedbgi.  RipnlatiMa  in  I87S» 
7048. 

CHATEAUROUX,  a  town  of  FIrasee,  capital  of  the 
department  of  Icdrt,  is  situated  in  a  fine  jiluin  on  tho  li'ft 
bank  of  the  Indie,  90  miles  by  rati  S.W.  of  OrlviUis.  It  is  the 
seat  of  n  eourt  of  assise,  and  tribunals  of  primary  infitancc 
and  eooMiM}  and  it  haa  a  castb,now  naed  as  the  tovn-ball, 
a  cathediel,  entrted  abont  167S^  n  aode^  of  arts  and 
agriculture,  a  communal  col'e^,  a  theatre,  and  a  public 
library.  It  is  ill  built,  with  narrow  filthy  atreeta.  The 
principal  luri  ]--(  wc oUen?,  in  which  a  great  part  of 

its  iuhabitauLs  are  employed;  it  has  an  acttvti  tiwde  to 
woollen  yam,  leather,  iron,  grain,  and  cattle,  and  there  are 
qaaniea  of  lithiwiaphie  atone  in  the  neighbonrhood.  The 
castb  from  wUca  it  lahaa  ito  wune  ivaa  foanded  abont  the 
middle  of  the  10th  centurj'  Vj-  'Rnoul.  prince  of  Dtols,  and 
passed  into  the  posscssioa  ot  ftoverei  naoie  families.  In 
1215  one  of  the  earliest  of  the  Franciscan  monasteries  was 
founded  in  the  town  by  William  of  Chauvigay.  BaiMd  to 
the  rank  of  a  countship  in  1497,  and  to  that  of  dncby  in 
161«,  it  finally  pand  into  the  poainriom  ol  Loom  IL  of 
Boorbon,  prioGO  of  Ooad<,  and  the  oasde  eerved  for  tfw 

incarcifrat'ioa  of  hii  wifu  for  twenty  tViriift  yc-an.  (lenecal 

Berttaftd  waa  bom  ia  the  caatk  m  ii     and  hia  atabw 
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1872,  16,858;  of  the  commnne,  18,670. 

CHATEAU-THIERHY,  a  town  of  France,  at  tiie  head  of 
aa  arroDdiaMmeot  in  tlia  departmeDt  of  Aiane,  on  the  right 
tNuik  of  the  Manit,  tod  oonnoatad  with  aa  aKtaiiiiTanibarb 
on  tbe  opposite  bsok  hf  •  in*  iIom  Mdgt  of  tfuM 
arches.  It  is  the  Rc^it  of  a  tribunal  of  prinuuy  instance, 
aad  haa  a  commuaal  college,  a  public  library,  and  mana- 
faetnres  of  Knen,  cotton,  leather,  and  earthenware.  It 
eoBteim  •  narhle  atatoa  otaeted  to  the  mentoiy  of  La 
KoDtaiiM^  who  vaalwni  in  HiatewD ;  aad  hie  honaa  it  alill 
preserred  in  tha  street  that  waa  formerly  called  after  the 
Cordeliera,  but  now  bears  the  name  of  the  po«t  On  the 
top  of  the  hill  are  the  ruius  of  a  castle,  which  is  said  to 
hare  baatt  UiUt  bjT  CharlM  llarlel  lor  Thierrj  lY..  and  is 
plainly  tlia  origin  of  the  aama  of  Hfca  town.  OMmm^ 
Thierry  was  formerly  the  capit.^l  of  the  district  of  Brie 
Pouilleuse,  aad  received  the  title  of  a  duchy  from  Charlc!i 
IX.  ia  1566.  Ita  position  has  brought  upon  it  nnmerons 
diaaataia  Cram  tima  to  tima.  It  was  captured  by  the 
Engdah  in  14SI,  hf  Ohaika  Y.  in  1045,  and  by  the  Spaniih 
in  1591.  Daring  the  wars  of  the  Fronde  it  was  pillaged 
in  1652 ;  and  in  the  campaign  of  1814  it  suffered  Bevcrcly. 
On  Febmary  12  of  the  latter  year  the  Russo- Prussian  forces 
ware  beaten  bgr  Napoleon  in  the  neighbonrhood.  Fopnla- 
tioo  of  tiha  town  in  1873,  5347 ;  of  tha  oomnrana,  668S. 

CHAtELLER.MTLT,  a  town  of  France,  at  the  head  of 
an  arroudiasement  in  the  department  of  Vienne,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Yienne,  here  crossed  by  a  handsome  stone 
bridge,  which  eonneets  it  with  tha  aolMrb  of  Chiteanneof 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  24  nilaa  lT.N.Eb  of  Fditiani. 
It  stands  iu  a  fertile  Talley,  and  has  sereral  fine  promenades, 
bat  ia  irresalvly  boilt.  It  has  tribanals  of  primary 
inrtaaea  and  aonneroe,  a  ftu  GotUp  ehnrcb,  a  public 
toautaio,  a  eommoaal  ooUaga^  aa  WEdmngB^  a  hoepital,  a 
Boeietj  of  agricaltnra^  and  a  theatre.  It  ia  one  of  the  chief 
seats  of  the  manofactara  of  cutlery  in  France  ;  and  has  a 
Ooremment  manafactenrof  swords  and  bayonets,  established 
fa  1890:  TIM*  il  n  laige  trade  in  wines,  dried  frdits, 
dates,  iron,  aon,  Imb^  aadtiiBbai;  PopnlirtiMi  ia  167S, 
13,363. 

Chitellerault,  or  (kulnim  Htraldi,  derirea  ita  name  from  a  caatle 
bsilt  In  tha  1 1th  eantnry.  In  1 61 4  it  waa  made  a  duchy  iu  favoor  of 
GilbOTt  of  B<^urbon,  eouat  of  Montp«nti«r,  bat  not  lonf?  after  it  waa 
ISudtad  to  Iba  Croim.  Id  154S  it  wan  beatowed  on  James  Hamil- 
toe,  aacond  earl  of  Arran ;  bat  it  wa»  forfeited  by  fatlara  of  male  iasiie. 
The  title,  however,  eontinned  to  be  claimed  by  the  duke*  of  Hamil- 
too  and  the  earla  of  Abarcom,  who  were  b«th  deacendcd  by  the 
femala  aide  from  the  original  poiaeaaor.  A  deens  of  tba  n«aeh 
Coaaei]  of  SUU  decided  aminat  the  earl,  and  the  tMe  aes  lebwtaaeil 
•a  the  duke  of  Hamiltoo  oy  Mapolaon  III. 

CHATHAM,  a  town  of  England,  in  the  county  of  Kent, 
on  the  3outh  .li  iu  of  the  Medway  about  16  mil^  from  its 
jaaetinn  with  the  estuary  of  the  Thames,  and  27  miles 
Mat  of  London.  Tlioagh  still  nominally  dirtlnet,  it 
Is  practically  united  with  Rochester  on  the  west,  and 
is  in  close  proximity  to  Brompton  and  Gillingbam  on  the 
eii.it  In  Chatham  proper  the  streets  are  for  the  most  part 
narrow,  and  with  the  ezoeption  of  the  docks  and  fortifica- 
1ioB%  Oara  aia  Vol  tar  dt^ada  of  nitaraai  8t  Vary's 
church  ifl  a  brick  builclingaiaetadabont  1788,  but  occupying 
the  site  of  an  earlier  atmetttre  of  the  14th  century;  it  con- 
tains a  monumental  brass  to  the  memory  of  Stephen 
Boroogb,  the  diaeoverar  of  the  nortbern  passage  to  Buna. 
There  are  a  few  mnains  of  the'hoapilal  lor  lepera  fonnded 
bj  Bi-shop  Oundiilf  in  1078  ;  but  the  funds  for  its  main- 
tcoance  were  appropriated  by  decision  of  the  court  of 
chancery  to  the  new  hospital  of  St  Bartholomew  erected  in 
1863  within  tba  boandariaa  of  Bochester.  Ihe  almahooM, 
MlMiM  ia  19M  hf  Sir  J«ha  BmfciM  for  poor  dacayed 
tNnanaad  aUpwrigkla.  ia  alill  ia  asiatniea,  Oa  MIding 
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baring baan  re-erected imtlia  pNWUl  aentaiy;  Iml  OalM 

called  the  Chatham  Chaat^  originated  by  Hawkins  and 
Drake  iu  1588,  was  incorporated  wiih  Greenwich  Hospital 
in  1803.  The  town  possesses  nnmerous  charchee  and 
chapels  of  miona  danomtnation^  a  ifgged  aehool,  a  naaMaal 
school,  a  macfeanftf  laatltulw,  aad  %  belara  balL  Tka 
Medway  union  workhouse  is  Bituated  a  short  di.stance  to 
the  suuth-eaat.  The  water  supply  is  obtained  from  spring 
at  Hm  Tflfaga  of  Lnpton,  about  half  a  nila  fwlter  «ff  ai 
dia  Man  dinefioa;  aad  astanriva  reeerroira  wiw  oon- 
BtraaMd  to  1861  at  Star  Hill  in  Ilia  neighbonihood  of  tha 
villagti  KumorouB  brickjrards,  lime-kiina,  and  floor-mflla 
are  ia  the  sarroandins  district,  and  the  town  carriea  «a 
a  laiga  Niail  trada^  pv4y  from  tlia  pveaaaaa  of  Iba  guriaoa. 


The  fortifications  are  aiiiong  the  most  elaborate  in  the 
kingdom.  The  ao^aUad  Chatham  Linaa  ought  rather  to 
bear  the  name  of  tba  riBaga  of  Bntmpton  which  they 
endoee.  They  were  commenced  in  1758  and  complated 
in  1807  ;  but  various  alterations  and  additions  have  since 
liaaa  effected.  They  are  strengthened  by  eereral  detached 
forts  and  redoubts,  and  eaaakt  of  a  Taiy  intricate  syrtem 
of  trenches,  batteries,  and  anbterraaeaa  paMages.  Fort 
Pitt,  wbic".  ri»ea  above  the  town  to  the  west,  was  bnitt  U 
1779,  sad  ia  now  used  as  a  general  military  hospital;  it 
waaiMudad  as  the  principal  eatablii^hmcnt  of  the  kind  in 
tlM  oooatiy  tiU  tha  foundation  of  Natley  in  Hafflpshiro 
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Tba  UoM  indado  the  Cbatluin,  the  Royal  Marine,  the 
Bromptoa,  the  Hut,  aad  St  Maiye  barracks ;  the  gurisoD 
b  )^]  i*.  il  and  Melrtlle  hospital ;  tbo  aracnal  with  its  larga 
park  artillery  ;  the  gyiaiuuiiuiB,  eatabliahed  iu  18G4  for 
gymoadtio  exercise  ;  the  militarj  school  for  the  practical 
instnulioa  ol  aap^era  ami  wifjiMMin  opoaed  ia.  IfSlH  i  • 
mOitAiy  iiMtitate  for  tlw  mm  In  garnion;  ths  «»Tid( 
(iriBoa;  and,  final!/,  tbo  extensiro  syattm  of  doekjl^^dt 
erhich  has  made  tbe  town  so  famous. 

Nutnoroui  Rooiau  remains,  both  architecture  and 
domestto,  have  beeu  discovered  at  Chatham  and  Bromptoa ; 
bat  thejr  appear  to  have  boloaged  to  the  Romaa  dlgr  «f 
aoohaitA  1!iU  t)w  nign  of  JilinbMli  tho  plaoo  «h  a 
am  IniigniiloKBt  village ;  but  baifon  1088  dm 
astili'ishc^  thn  first  d  irk- yard  OQ  the  site  of  what  is  now 
Ciillfcivi  tliu  Orduiiuco  Wiiarf,  and  erected  Castla  Upnor  on 
the  opposite  bank  of  the  river  fur  its  defence.  The  situa- 
tioa  waa  chaoged  in  tbo  fullowing  reign,  and  under  the 
Cflllrtam  antMiivB  additbns  were  nrndc.  Ttio  history  of 
tba  town  doflo  tiie  attack  of  the  Datch  ia  1667  ha»  been 
maioly  the  history  of  the  aaval  and  military  establishments. 
The  parliametitary  laroogh,  which  returna  one  member, 
loclndes  the  towns  of  Chatham  and  Brompton,  and  the 
vfUagea  of  QiUinglwm,  Chatham  Hill,  and  New  Brompton, 
•ad  aovan  an  ana  of  S707  aoraa  The  popolatioa  of  tha 
boioogh  la  1871  aaaibacod  45,793  panoai,  of  vbooi 
24,873  were  mules  and  20,919  fonialM. 

CHATHAM,  William  Pitt,  Fikst  Eabl  or  (I70a- 
1778),  oat  of  tlii!  gn  itotit  of  English  statesmen  aad  parlia- 
mentary orators,  was  born  at  Westminster  on  tho  15th 
Ki>^  t  Mibcr  1708.  He  waa  tiio  monger  eoo  of  Robert  Pitt 
of  Boooonock,  ia  Cornwall^  aad  gnodaon  of  Thoaiai  Pitt, 
governor  of  Madraa,  who  vaa  KBOwa  as  Diamond  Pitt, 

from  thn  frurt  of  his  havin^T;  so! J  a  diamond  of  oitra- 
ordioary  tn  iho  Regent  Orljaus  for  £135,000.  It  was 
mainly  by  thin  f:  riiiu  i* :  '.r  insnctii  u  that  the  governor  was 
enabled  to  raise  his  family,  which  was  one  of  old  standing, 
to  a  position  of  wealth  and  political  influence.  Tho  Intar 
be  aoqnired  hf  mstins  of  the  former  in  the  direct  opeo 
aaothod,  tliea  ao  common,  purchasing  the  burgage  tenures 
of  Old  Sanm,  which  was  thas  destined  to  become  famoua 
aa  repreeented  by  William  Pitt  a  hondrad  yaaia  b^ore  it 
became  notorious  as  the  typical  ''  laMoa  boioagli*  ia  Ao 
dafaataa  en  the  first  reform  btU. 

or  tiia  aatly  life  of  William  Kit  oomparatiTely  little  is 
known.  He  was  educated  at  Eton,  and  in  January  1726 
was  entered  as  a  gentleman  commoner  at  Trinity  College, 
Oxford.  There  ia  eridenco  that  ho  was  an  extensively 
read,  if  not  a  minutely  accurate  cla<;sical  scholar ;  and  it  is 
iatonatliig  to  know  that  Demosthenes  was  his  favourite 
aathor^  aad  that  ba  diligyatly  eoltifatod  tlio  Acuity  of 
exprewion  by  the  praetioe  of  trsniistiea  aad  re-tnoalatibQ. 
An  hereditnn-  f^ri^  from  Tvhic^i  ho  had  suffered  oven  during 
his  school  dayi,  c  unp::!:!  iiim  to  leave  the  university 
without  taking  hia  J  ;  ltl  l  ,  in  order  to  travel  abroad,  lie 
apent  soma  time  iu  France  ond  Italy  ;  but  the  disease 
pfOred  intractahle,  and  he  continued  subject  to  attacks  of 
apaaiag  iatooai^  at  frabaaat  iatervala  till  tbo  olow  of  bia 
ba  la  1T97  bia  fadur  had  Jiad,  and  on  bia  retom 
homo  it  was  necessary  for  him,  as  the  younger  son,  to 
choose  ft  profession.  Having  chosen  the  army,  be  obtained 
through  the  interest  of  his  friends  a  cornet's  commifLsion 
ia  the  dragoons.  But  his  military  career  was  destined  to 
ba  abort  His  elder  brother  Thomas  having  been  returned 
at-  iba  gaattal  olaetion  of  1734  both  for  Oakhamptoa  and 
for  Old  Saram,  and  having  preferred  to  ait  for  tho  former, 
the  famQy  borongfa  fell  to  the  younger  brother  by  the  sort 
of  natoral  right  nsnally  recognised  in  such  cases.  Accord- 
ingly, in  January  1735,  William  Pitt  entered  Parliament 
at  BMmbar  for  <M  Saraa,  Attaohiog  bioualf  at  oooa  to 


the  formidable  band  of  diaeonteated  Whiga  Itnowa  aa  tba 
Patriots,  whom  Walpole's  love  of  ezclodve  power  had 

forced  into  oppositiun,  lie  became  in  a  very  short  time  one 
of  its  moat  promiueiit  mumbers.  His  maiden  fc|>ccch  was 
delivered  in  April  1736,  in  the  debate  on  the  congratulatuiy 
addcaoa  to  tlia  Uag  on  tbaaiaiiiigBof  tbopiiDoe  «f  Walea. 
fbo  ooaaatoa  ma  ooo  of  ooupUiaeBt,  aad  tbara  ia  aothing 
striking  in  the  speech  as  reported  ;  but  it  served  to  gain 
for  him  the  attention  of  the  houso  when  bo  prticnlcd 
himself,  as  ho  soon  afterw.ii  Ih  Ik!,  in  debates  of  a  jiariy 
diaracter.  So  obnoxious  did  he  become  as  a  critic  of  the 
Government,  that  Walpole  thought  fit  to  paniab  Um  hf 
procuriog  bia  dismission  from  tlio  an^j.  8oma  yaan  latar 
he  had  ooeaaton  vigorously  to  danonaea  tbo  ayatam  of 
cashiering  ofBcers  for  political  difference!i  ^'it  '^  ith  charac- 
teristic loftiness  of  spirit  he  disdained  to  luukti  any  reference 
to  his  own  ca-se.  Tho  loss  of  his  commission  was  soon 
made  op  to  him.  Tho  heir  to  tho  throne,  as  has  usually 
bean  tba  caaa  ia  tba  bonaa  of  Hanover,  if  not  in  reigning 
faaiHea  genenOy,  was  the  patron  of  tba  oppoaition,  and  tba 
ex-comet  bocamo  groom  of  the  bed-chamoer  to  tba  priaea 
of  Wales.  In  thi:!  new  j.usitiijn  lib.  hj^tility  to  the  Govern- 
ment did  not,  as  may  be  supposed,  in  any  degree  relax. 
He  had  all  the  oatoial  gifla  aa  orator  could  desire, — 
a  oommaodio^  fmeaee^  a  g^aoefol  tboo^  oomewliat 
tbaatilcal  bearing,  aa  eye  of  plereing  brigfatitesa,  aad  a 
voice  of  tho  utmost  flexibility,  His  style,  if  occasionally 
somewhat  turgid,  waa  elevated  and  passionate,  and  it 
always  bore  the  iuiprcaa  of  .that  intensity  of  conviction 
which  is  the  most  powerful  instrument  a  speaker  can  have 
to  sway  the  convictions  of  an  audience.  It  was  natural, 
therefora^  that  in  the  seriaa  of  atocB^  dabatca^  |totnctad 
through  aevatd  years,  tialt  nded  in  Hm  downfafl  of 
Walpole,  his  clo^^  .-n:?  f  l: -uld  Lave  been  one  of  the 
strongest  of  tho  forced  iL^c  combined  to  bring  about  tha 
final  result.  Specially  effective,  according  to  con  temporary 
teatimony,  wen  his  spoechos  againKt  tho  Hanoverian 
■wW<«M^  agalnat  the  Spanish  cunvontioa  in  1739,  and  ia 
favour  of  t&  motion  in  1742  for  an  iavaitigatioa  into  the 
last  ten  yeor*  of  Walpole's  admfotatntion.  It  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  tho  reports  of  these  speeches  which 
have  come  down  to  us  were  made  from  hearsay,  or  at  best 
from  recollection,  and  are  necessarily  therefore  moat 
imperfect  The  beat  known  apocimen  of  Pitt's  eloquence^ 
his  reply  to  ^  aaaeia  of  Horatio  Walpole  at  his  youth 
and  declamatory  manner,  which  has  found  a  place  in  all 
handbooks  of  elocution  published  during  the  last  hundred 
years,  is  evidently,  in  f  ri-j  at  lea.st,  the  work,  not  of  Pitt, 
but  of  Dr  Johnson,  who  furaisbed  the  report  to  the 
Genilfman't  Magantu.  Probably  Pitt  did  say  sometlimg 
of  tha  load  attribntod  to  liiai,  tbongb  «v«a  ttiiaia  bf  ao 
OMana  certain  ia  -view  of  Jobawalt  fepaatant  adiawrion 

that  hnr!  ft  r.  invented  notaufofytba  Ibna  bttt  At 
subslarice  ot  cnlife  achates. 

In  1742  Walpole  wa?  at  last  forced  to'  succumb  to  the 
long  continued  at'.acka  of  tho  oppoaition,  and  was  succeeded 
as  prime  minister  by  the  ead  w  Wilmington,  thou^  ^ 
i«al  power  ia  tbe  new  Qovuamaat  waa  difidad  bataan 
Oartoak  and  tbe  Pelhamt.  Pitt's  oondnct  oo  the  change 
of  administration  vr^'.  open  to  grave  censure.  Tho 
relentless  vindictiveneaa  with  which  ho  insiittd  on  the 
prosecution  of  Walpole,  and  supjwrtcd  the  bill  of  indemnity 
tu  witnossea  against  the  faiiea  minister,  was  in  itself  not 
magnanimous ;  but  it  appears  positively  unworthy  when 
it  ia  known  that  a  abort  tiaia  bafote  Fitt  bad  ofiked,  oa 
certain  oonditiona,  to  aie  aO  bia  iDfloenee  fa  4e  oOier 

direction.  Possibly  he  was  embi't:r-d  it  tlic:  tirro  by  the 
fact  that,  owing  to  the  strong  petauuai  diinke  <  ;  king, 
caused  chiefly  by  the  contemptuous  tone  in  w:j;rli  fjc  luid 
•poicea  of  Hanover,  he  did  not  by  obtatoiog  a  pisce  in  the 
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new  ministry  reap  fr  li'i  of  the  victory  to  which  hn 
tiad.  so  largely.coQtributfid.  Tho  so-called  *'  broad  bottom  " 
adminiatntion  formadby  the  Peihama  in  1744,  a/ter  tho 
diwniiwml  of  CtiUnft,  tbongh  it  iooladad  aevcral  of  those 
with  whom  he  bad  been  aocnatomed  to  act,  did  not  at  fint 
include  Pitt  hiraself  even  ia  a  sabordiaato  office.  Boforo 
the  obstacle  to  his  admissio!)  was  overcome,  be  had  received 
a  remarkable  acceuiou  to  hi.<<  private  fortune.  The  eccentric 
dachess  of  Marlborough,  dying  in  1744,  at  the  age  of 
ninety,  left  him  a  legacy  of  XI 0,000  aa  an  "  acknowledg- 
ment of  tho  nublo  defence  ho  had  made  for  tho  support  of 
the  LiTTH  of  England  and  to  prevent  the  ruin  of  his  country." 
As  her  hatreaWM  known  to  be  at  least  as  strong  as  her 
loTe,  the  legacy  was  probably  as  much  a  mark  of  her 
detestation  of  Walpole  as  of  her  admiration  of  I'ict  It  may 
b©  mentioned  here,  though  it  does  not  come  in  chronological 
order,  that  Pitt  waa  a  saooad  time  the  object  of  a  form  of 
aokaowledgmeotof  piUie  viitM  wbleb  few  atateamaii  b»4 
had  the  fortune  to  noeive  even  onro.  About  twenty  years 
after  the  Marlborough  legacy,  Sir  William  Pynsont,  a  Somcp- 
B^  l  rihirc  baronet  to  whom  ha  was  pcraonally  quite  unknown, 
left  bim  bis  eatire  estate,  worth  about  three  tboosand  a 
jaar,  fa  tertinoiij  €f  aiiproval  of  bis  political  eare«r. 

It  was  with  no  very  good  gnu-.e  that  the  kitig  at  length 
conaented  to  give  Rtt  a  place  in  the  Oovernmont,  although 
the  Latt/>r  did  all  be  could  to  ingratiate  himself  at  court,  by 
changing  his  tone  on  tbe  ^aaations  on  wbicb  be  had  miada 
bimaelf  odbmdva   To  farm  tbe  matter,  tba  FbDuidi  bad 
to  reeign  expressly  on  tbc  o'jiestion  whother  he  should  be 
admitted  or  not,  and  it  wa^  only  after  all  other  arrange- 
mcuta  bad  proved  impractioabla,  that  they  were  re  instated 
with  the  obooiiottt  politidaa  aa  vioa-tfMaarar  of  Irdaod. 
Thia  was  in  F«bniH7 17M.  In  Jmiaof  tbemayMrlia 
vaa  promoted  to  the  more  important  and  laorative  oSLce  of 
paymaster-general,  which  gave  bim  a  place  in  the  Privy 
Oooncil,  tboagb  not  in  the  Cabinet    Here  be  bad  an 
opportonity  of  dispkying  bia  pabUo  apirit  and  integrity  in 
a  way  that  deeply  impreaeaJ  bow  tfia  nn^  and  iho  eonntiy. 
lb  bad  been  the  usual  practico  of  prcvio  i'^  pivtiv)  ten  to 
appropriate  to  themselves  the  iuter^t  of  aii  money  lying  in 
Iknr  kftods  by  way  of  advance,  and  also  to  accept  a  com- 
■nnon  «f  ono-balf  per  emk  oaaU  foreign  anbeidiea 
Although  time  was  no  ■trang  pabKo  lenttment  against  the 
practice,  Pitt  altogether  refused   to  profit  by  it  All 
advances  were  lodged  by  bim  in  the  Bank  of  England  until 
required,  and  all  aubaidte  were  paid  over  without  deduc- 
Um,  avab  though  it  was  pressed  upon  him,  so  that  be  did 
■ot  dniw  a  shilling  from  bis  office  beyond  the  salary  legally 
attaching  to  it.    Conduct  like  this,  though  obviously  di»- 
interested,  did  not  go  without  immediate  and  ample  reward, 
in  the  public  confidence  which  ft  ttaaled,  and  vbidi 
focmed  tba  mainspring  of  Pitt's  power  as  a  statesman. 

The  administration  formed  io  I74C  lasted  without 
ir.iitcrial  change  '  till  1754.  It  would  appear  from  his 
published  aureapondence  that  Pitt  liad  a  greater  influence 
in  shaping  its  policy  than  his  comparatively  subordinate 
position  would  in  itself  have  entitled  him  to.  Hi'  rt  n  ili;c-t 
IB  anpporting  measures,  sucb  as  the  Spanish  treaty  ul  j  tuc 
C'  ntiii.  rital  subaidica,  which  ho  bad  violently  denounced 
whea  ia  opposition,  liad  been  much  critidxed.  One  of  bia 
laograpbers,  Mr  Thackeray,  takes  the  trouUa  to  effer  n 
elaborate  defence  of  it;  but  the  vindication  i-i  ir-  i-urt 
nnneoessary,  and  in  pert  unsatisfactory.  Vt'uli  m  certain 
Umits,  not  in  iced  very  well  defined,  inconsistency  has  never 
beea  counted  a  vice  in  an  Eoglish  stateaman.  Thit  tioiea 
change,  and  he  i^  not  blamed  for  chaBgiag  with  tba  tinea 
Pitt  ia  office,  looking  l^k  on  the  commencement  of  hh 
pablic  Hfe,  might  havo  uaed  the  plea  "A  good  deal  has 
happened  since  then,"  at  least  aa  justly  as  somo  others  have 
dona   Allowanoe  must  always  be  made  for  tbo  natniota 


I  LI.  1  r  :  ponoibilities  of  officoi  In  Pitt's  caso,  too,  it  is  to 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  oppoeitiou  with  which  he  had 
aetod  padnally  dwindled  away,  and  that  it  ceased  to  have 
aaj  oiganixed  existenes  after  tba  deatb  d  tbe  priooe  of 
Wales  in  1791.  Then  in  regard  to  the  important  ^aastlon 
with  Spain  as  to  the  right  of  search,  Pitt  has  disarmed 
criticism  by  ackoowledging  that  tha  courito  he  followed 
daring  Walpolu's  administration  was  indofenaiblo.  All 
due  weight  being  given  to  these  various  oooaidecatioaa,  it 
must  be  admitted,  nevertheless,  that  Pitt  did  overstep  the 
limits  within  which  inconsistency  ia  unially  regarded  as 
veoiaL  Uis  one  great  object  was  fint  to  gain  oOice,  and 
then  to  make  his  tenure  of  office  ■Boata  bj  conciliating  the 
favour  of  tbe  king.  The  entire  revointion  which  much  of 
his  policy  underwent  in  order  to  effect  this  object  bears  too 
close  a  resemblance  to  tho  sudden  and  inciplicablo  changes 
of  front  habitual  to  placemen  of  the  Tadpole  stamp  to  be 
llltogetber  pleasant  to  contemplate  io  a  politisiab  of  pnra 
aims  and  lofty  ambition.  Humiliating  is  not  too  strong  a 
term  to  apply  to  a  letter  in  which  ho  expresses  bia  desire 
to  "  cGTacQ  the  past  by  e  .-jry  action  of  bia  fif^*  ia  Otist 
that  be  may  atand  woU  with  the  king. 

In  1754  Henry  Pelbam  died,  and  was  succeeded  at  tbe 
head  of  nffiiin  by  his  brother,  tho  duke  of  Newcastle 
To  Pitt  tho  cliange  brought  no  advancement,  and  ho  had 
tbos  an  opportunity  of  testing  tbo  truth  of  tho  description 
of  kit  cbM  givea  by  Sir  Bobert  W«ipol«b  "  His  name  is 
ICMioD.*  Bat  A«re  for  a  itow  no  open  braaeb.  Fit! 
continued  at  hi'3  post ;  and  at  the  general  election  which 
took  piiico  during  the  year  he  cvoa  acceptM  a  nomination 
for  the  duke's  pocket  borough  of  Aldborough.  He  had 
aatforSeafordmooe  1747.  WbsnPariiamoat  met,  however, 
be*  VM  Bot  bug  hi  abowhg  the  alata  of  hie  faeUngB. 
Ignoring  Sir  Thorr;n  binson,  the  political  nobody  to 
whom  Xewcaatle  had  entruiit«d  the  management  of  the 
Commons,  be  made  frequent  and  vehement  attacks  on 
Newnuklo  himel^  thoo^  atiU  oootiooiog  to  Mim  vndar 
bin.  In  IUb  atnnga  state  mattsn  ooatiniMd  for  aboat 
a  year.  At  length,  ju-'st  after  tho  meeting  of  Parliament 
in  November  1751,  Pitt  waa  dismissed  from  office,  having 
CO  the  debate  on  the  address  spoken  at  gnatlsitgtb  against 
a  new  ayatem  of  OoBtiatotel  Mbeidie%  pcmsed  1^  lh« 
Qoverament  of  whieh  ha  wai  a  tneBber.  Fox;  ^o  bad 
just  bcforo  been  appointed  Secretary  of  State,  ret  linu  1  his 
place,  and  though  tbe  two  men  coutiuu«i  to  bo  of  the 
same  pac^,  and  afterwards  served  again  in  tbe  mum 
Oovemment,  there  waa  henceforward  a  rivalry  bstweeii 
them,  which  makes  tbe  celebrated  opposition  of  their  Ulos- 
trious  sons  seern  like  aa  inherited  quarreL 

Another  year  liad  scarcely  pained  when  Pitt  was  again  in 
power.  The  iohorent  weakness  of  the  Government,  the 
vif^oiir  and  eloquence  of  bis  opposition,  and  &  series  of 
mi..uir>  disasten  abroad  combinad  to  rouse  a  public  feeling 
of  indignation  which  could  not  bo  withstood,  and  in  Doc- 
ember  1756  Pitt,  who  now  sat  for  Oakhampton,  became 
Secretary  of  State,  and  leader  of  the  Commons  under  tbe 
premiership  of  tho  duko  of  Devonshire,  He  had  made  it 
a  condition  of  hU  joining  any  a<iraiuistralion  that  Newcastle 
should  bo  excluded  from  it,  thus  showing  a  rosentment 
which,  though  natural  enough^  proved  fatal  to  the  lengthened 
eiistaaiea  of  his  aofemnMDt  With  tho  hing  unfrieodlj, 
an  1  N'cwcaslle,  whoso  corrupt  influence  waa  still  dominant 
m  tliQ  Commons,  estranged,  it  waa  iiu[)o3siblo  to  carry  oq 
a  Qovemmont  by  tho  aid  of  public  opinion  alone,  however 
emphatically  that  might  have  declared  itseU  on  his  sid& 
In  Apdl  1797,  aoeonfiiigly,  be  foond  himaelfagun  dismissed 

from   oCBco   <':i  ni-r:;nnt  af  liis  oppositi'^n   t'l   'hn  king's 
favourite  ConLii^t;ii.il  pa..ijy.    But  tho  puwcr  tLat  waa  in 
sufficient  to  keop  him  in  otSco  was  strong  enough  to  make 
aof  anaogement  that  excluded  him  impracticable,  The 
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pablio  Tofee  spoka  in  a  way  that  ma  not  to  be  nirtdteti. 

Probably  no  Eiiglitsh  nuiiister  ever  received  in  so  ehort  a 
timfi  ao  many  proofs  of  tho  coafideaca  and  admiratioa  of 
the  pdbtic,  the  capital  and  all  the  chief  towna  roting  him 
ad^fHwandthainadomof  tlMir«oipon(30iUw  From  the 
pafitJaal  dMdlodt  that  mmA  falkff  eoold  cudy  b»  had  by 
an  arrangement  Ixitween  Newcastle  and  Pitt.  After  aome 
we^.'^^^'  nogix:iati'.Jti,  In  the  coarae  of  which  the  firmneaaand 
modcratiiiti  of  "  tho  Great  Commoner,  "  as  he  had  come  to 
be  called,  cootraated  favourably  with  the  characteristic 
lortaoaitieB  of  the  crafty  peer,  matten  were  settled  on  aach 
s  bum  tiM^  whil«  NemaatU  ma  ths  nomiml,  Pitt  was 
ttta  WtuJ  katd  of  die  (kirwnmwit   Oa  bw  aoceplaooe 

4)f  office  he  waa  chusi^n  mr-mli-r  for  'R.ith. 

Thia  c^ebrat(;d  aduuuisimUuu  wiij  lumnxi  lu  Juuo  17£»7, 
and  coiitiiiuud  in  power  till  1761.  During  the  four  years 
uf  itA  ezi£t«nc4)  it  haa  beea  naaal  to  aay  that  the  Itiogiaphy 
of  Pitt  ia  the  MatoiJ  of  IhfflfiH.  BO  tborooghlj  waa  he 
idantifiixi  with  th»  owttftBli  vbieb  nuke  this  paiiod,  in 
aofar  aathe  extonuu  nlatlons  of  the  ootintry  are  oonecnied, 
ooe  of  tho  most  glorious  in  Iht  smnala.  A  d't't-nn'-Ml 
of  these  oventa  b<:longH  to  iuutury;  all  th&t  u  uixsJbd  m  a 
biography  is  to  poiat  out  tho  extent  to  which  Pitt's 
pwBoiMl  iafloenoe  may  really  be  traced  in  theoL  It  ia 
aawaalfloo  mnelt  to  say  that,  in  the  genenl  Ofiiiioo  of  hia 
eontemporarii^,  the  whole  of  thaa*  jnan  WM  doe  to 
hia  ainglo  f^uiua ;  his  alone  waa  the  mind  that  plaabed,  and 

hia  the  ft^'int  tliit.  i-.ni  rn.;it('(I  tlii*  liri'llrint  acljii".  i.TuuritK  of 
the  Britj^ii  uijaa  lu  all  the  four  quarter*  of  the  ^lobe.  Poft- 
tnity,  however,  has  taken  the  libwty  of  iwiawg  this  eo- 
tfcMiaitMTMdi^MidhM  DkoodUii«M«B<Miniat  aeema 
•  toner  and  Aanftgn  •  imMr  baria.  B  bM  recognixed 

more  fnlly  than  his  contemponiries  tho  ir.clcpr'ndent  g-enius 
ti£  tiiosa  wiio,  03  uubLiril:natM.  or  allieti,  CArnt'ti  out  hi,4  ^ur- 
poees.  The  hero  in  m  ui  Wu'.fe  would  haro  buon  irrepres- 
sible, CliTe  would  have  proved  himself  "  a  hoaven-boru 
geucrul."  and  Fndeikk  tiM  OiMt  would  have  written  hia 
MflM  in  hiitoij^  tt  OM  sf  flta  tldlfiil  atntcgjiits  tho 
wmU  bat  bBown,  wboowr  bad  b«ld  ibo  aedt  of  oOeo  in 

England.  Bu';  Pitt'a  relatinn  to  qU  three  wus  auch  as  to 
entitle  him  to  a  large  tWu  in  liiu  cfbdit.  of  their  deeds. 
It  was  his  discvmment  that  selected  Wolfe  to  lead  the 
attoak  on  Quebec,  and  g^ve  him  the  opportuni^  of  dying 
ft  vietor  on  the  hei^ili  «f  Abraham.  He  had  penooally 
leas  to  do  with  the  aceeeaaea  in  India  than  with  tho  othor 
great  enterpriaea  that  ahed  an  undying  lustre  on  bit  adminb- 
tr&tion  ;  but  hia  generooa  praise  in  i'^rlinmcRt  Rtimnl:Uf:<l 
the  geoius  of  Olive,  and  the  forces  that  acted  at  tho  close 
of  the  straggle  were  animated  by  his  indomitable  apirit. 
fVadariok  tho  Gmt^  Bevon  Toani'  War  might  woU  Wt* 
benaDoAcrllirtjToMirWar.if  VMfe  M  nol  famiibfld 
him  with  an  annasl  subsidy  of  £700,000,  and  in  addition 
relieved  him  of  the  taak  <rf  defending  Western  OernuiD  v 
against  Frar.ce. 

Contemporary  opinion '  waa,  of  conrse,  incompetent  to 
estimate  the  pemaaoBl  resnlta  gained  for  the  country  by 
tho  brilliant  foreign  pdi^  of  Pitt,  ft  baa  long  been 
gBBsnlly  agreed  that  byaoranl  ofbismoil  eoatly'ezpe- 
ditio'T,  ii'.itliiij,:  vvA.T  won  but  empty  glnry.  Tt  liitn  (jv^n 
beca  r.iid.  liiiit  tLo  only  pcnuanent  acqiiiif  i'.ii jn  lha'.  "Rt.rlaMil 
owes  directly  to  him  ia  her  Canndian  d  jniiiin  ii  ;  find, 
atrif^Iy  speaking,  this  is  true,  it  b«ing  admitted  that  the 
aufajgn  bjr  Which  the  Indian  empire  was  virtuslly  won 
ma  not  planned  by  him,  thon^  bnii|^  to  *  anaoeaaful 
faano  during  hia  ministry.  Bnt  materia!  aggraodiaement, 
though  the  only  tangible,  i-".  i  i't  thu  onlv  ri nl  cr  VMting 
effect  of  a  war  p<dicy.  More  maj  L*  ^aiiicd  by  crushing 
a  formidable  ri^  than  by  conqncnug  ?^  province.  The 
lo«  of  her  Caiadiaa  poawMioni  was  only  ono  «l  •  aaiiao 


futare  of  Earope  and  tlw  norUL  Deprivad  of  her  nMWt 
valuable  ooloniea  both  In  the  Eaat  and  in  tho  West,  and 
thoroughly  defeated  oa  the  Continent,  her  humiliation  waa 
the  beginning  of  a  new  epoch  in  history.  The  victorious 
policy  of  Pitt  destroyed  tho  mllitaiTjpnatige  which  tepeatod 
experience  has  shown  to  bo  in  nance  as  in  no  othar 
country  the  very  life  of  monarchy,  and  thus  was  not  the 
least  considerable  of  tho  many  influences  that  slowly 
brought  about  tho  French  Revolution.  It  effectually  de- 
prived her  of  the  lead  in  the  councils  of  Europe  which 
she  had  hittaala  anogated  to  herself,  and  ao  haa  affected 
tho  wholn  «oiiiaa  of  Oontinontal  politiaB  to  tha  pnaont 
time.   It  ia        farfeaehiag  renilta  as  tiiese,  and  not 

thn  niiTH  a(':iiii--ttii-in  nf  n  sitiglc  colony,  ho'.vr\'r-r  valuable, 
that  cuimtiiuiu  I'tU  s  chum  to  be  considered  as  on  tha  whole 
the  moiit  powerful  minirtar  thai  anw  gnidid  tha  lon^B 
policy  of  England. 

The  first  and  most  important  of  a  series  of  chamw  wUdb 
nlMmntoly  led  to  tho  dvaohition  «{ tha  atniatnwn  A* 
death  of  George  U  on  tho  t5th  Ootobar  1760,  and  tha 
:l  :  .  «ion  of  his  grandson,  George  IIL  The  now  king  had, 
as  was  natural,  new  counsellors  of  his  own,  the  chief  of 
whom,  Lord  Bute,  was  at  once  admitted  to  tho  cabinet  as 
a  secretary  of  state.  Between  Bute  and  Pitt  there  speedily 
aroao  an  oocaaion  of  aatfaui  difference.  The  existonet  <w 
the  so-eallad  family  compact  by  which  the  Boorbooa  of 
France  and  Spain  bound  themselves  in  an  offensive  aDiance 
against  England  having  \\<:^ri  bfui.ight  t<i  ^V'ht,  Pitt  urged 
that  it  should  be  met  by  an  immediate  declaration  of  war 
with  Spain.  To  thk  ooorae  Bote  would  not  oonaent^  and 
aa  hia  ief«d  waa  aadoia^  bv  all  hia  collaagnwa  wva 
Temple,  Pitt  bad  no  eboteo  Ml  wkotva  •  oiUbn  In  wbldi 

hiB  sJvice  on  a  vital  qneatinn  had  been  tijected.  On  hia 
rssigQAtion,  which  t-mt  place  in  October  1761,  the  kiag 
urged  him  to  accri  t  uome  signal  mark  of  royal  favour  in 
the  form  most  ftgr<^ble  to  himself.  Acootdingly  he 
obtained  a  pension  of  X3000  a  year  for  throe  Uvea,  and  his 
wifebLadr  Heatoc  QnnfiUi^  whoai  ha  had  aaiiiad  in  1764, 
waa  ewBleJ  HarWM—  ChatiBMH  to  btf  own  tight  boon- 

nection  with  tha  latter  prarafolly  bestowed  hoiionr  it  may 
be  niention«id  that  Pitt's  domestic  life  was  a  giugulariy 
happy  one. 

Pitt's  spirit  waa  too  lofly  to  admit  of  hia  entering  on  any 
merely  factiooa  appcaHkm  to  tim  Government  ho  had  qnife- 
tod.  On  tha  ooirtniy,  hia  oondnot  after  hia  Tetirament 
waa  diatingniahed  by  a  moderatton  and  disinterestedness 

which,  as  Eurto  hr-s  remarked,  "set  a  seal  upon  his  char- 
acter." "Hie  war  with  tipain,  in  which  he  had  ui^ed  the 
Cabinet  to  take  tho  initiative^  proved  inevitable ;  but  be 
aoonud  toaao  tito  oocaaion  for  "altercation  and  recrimiaar 
tfott,*  aad  a|Mka  h  anpport  of  the  Government  meamna 
for  carrying  on  the  war.  To  the  preliminariea  of  the  peace 
concluded  in  February  1763  he  offered  an  indignant  resist- 
aiio',  (-DTi'^iiii  r-.:it;  ihn  trjrin^  quite  inadequate  to  thn  kuc- 
cvsoos  that  hod  bc«n  gained  by  the  ooiintry.  W  hen  the 
treaty  waa  discussed  in  Parliamenlht  Dacember  of  the  pre- 
ceding jmtt  thoogh  aoflKiDg  from  a  aaiara  attadt  of  gont, 
he  waa  eairladdown  to  tte  honsek  aad  in  a  apoodi  of  Ona 
\\  iT.ri'  duration,  interrupted  more  than  onco  by  paroxyana 
ii;  ^ain,  he  strongly  proteaiLdd  against  its  various  couditioua. 
Tho  physical  cause  which  rendered  tl  ^  •  ir  rt  ao  painful 
probably  aocounta  for  the  infrequency  of  his  appearaacea 
in  Parliament,  as  well  aa  for  much  that  is  otherwise  inex- 
plicabla  in  Ida  aabae^nanl  oondnot.  In  1763  ho  apbke 
against  the  obnononk  tax  on  eider,  imposed  byblabnmwr- 
in  law,  George  GrenviUc,  and  his  opposition,  thonrh  r.n 
succesaful  in  the  bouse,  helped  to  keep  alive  his  populiritj 
with  tho  country,  which  c  ni^Uy  hated  the  exci^  and 
all  cooaected  w^  it;  When  next  jear  tiM  qnaatioa  of 
«HMial«amMlaw«aBBi|Bd  in  eg— aation  with  tha  aaw  «f 
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Wilko3,  Pitt  ngonmslj  maintainod  their  illegality,  thua 
defonding  atooce  the  privileges  of  Parliament  and  tho  free- 
dom of  Um  prau.  During  1765  k»  tMixu  to  have  been 
tPliUr  iMpMiMad  for  pafalu  bvdam  In  tho  follow- 
iog  Tear  he  aapportod  with  giwt  fownt  ti»  pcopoMd  of  tha 
Bockingfaun  adminiatnttoii  for  tha  rapoal  of  tiw  Amerioao 
Stamp  Act,  arguing  that  it  was  tincoastitutioaitt  to  imjio'to 
taxes  apoo  the  coloni&ft.  He  thus  endorsed  the  coat«atiao 
of  the  ooloniats  on  the  ground  of  principle,  while  the  ma- 
joti^  oi  thoM  who  aekad  with  him  oooteatod  th«ins«lr<» 
with  raMlkS  A*  diantrani  ImtUn  adnnw  on  the  groutiJ 
of  expedienoj.  The  Repeal  Act,  indood,  waa  only  pAssLxi 
pari  pa»u  with  another  censuring  the  American  Assembly, 
an  i  1.  ■  i  irm^'  tho  authority  of  the  British  Parliament  over 
the  coloaioa  "  iu  aU  aisee  whatever;"  lo  that  the  liouso  of 
0>mmoDS  repudiated  in  the  most  formal  manner  the  prin- 
cq^I*  Ktl  llid  dowo>  Hi*  ]4|Bgiiagt  in  approval  of  the  resist- 
nae*  of  tin  oobolrii  mmnnuaallf  bold,  and  perhaps  no  one 
but  himself  could  have  employed  it  with  impunity  at  a  time 
when  the  freedom  of  debite  was  only  imperfectly  conceded, 
Pitt  hiid  not  been  long  out  of  office  when  he  wis  8oLicit«J 
\o  tetura  to  it,  and  the  aoiicitations  were  more  than  once 
ronewed.  Unsnocessfol  overtures  were  made  to  hin  in 
1763,  and  twice  in  1763,  in  Uayand  June, — ^the  nagotintor 
in  Maj  being  the  king's  uncle,  the  duke  of  Camberland, 
who  wont  Juwn  in  person  to  Hayes,  Pitt's  ioat  in  Kont> 
li  it  known  that  ha  had  the  opportunity  of  joining  the 
BlffSia  of  Rockingham's  short-lived  administration  at  any 
tiBt  4NI  his  own  tierni%  sod  liia  eondoot  in  dsstioiog  nn 
•magwnant  witii  ihtt  Biniitar  hss  been  mors  gsnarsUf 
conrlcmn?*d  than  any  other  step  in  his  public  life.  Even 
Thackeray,  his  admiring  biographer,  has  admitted  that 
ia  this  rn  itt  r  ho  was  "  neither  kind  as  a  man  nor  v.  l  l  i 
s  politician."  In  the  autumn  of  1766  Rockio^iam  was 
dismissed,  and  Pitt  was  entrusted  by  the  king  with  the 
tuk  of  fonntog  •  QoTsmniMit  vatiniy  on  his  own  oondi- 
tiooik  Tho  fMnlt  wsH  n  esUnst,  stroog  modi  bofood  tiie 
average  in  its  individual  members,  but  we  vk  to  powerle-w- 
neas  in  the  diversity  of  its  cocupositioti.  Burke,  in  a 
memorable  passage  of  a  memorable  speech,  has  d»»cribod 
thia  "choqaered  and  speckled  "  administration  with  great 
taUNOOr,  irf%*«>g  of  it  as  "  indeed  •  mjr  onrious  show, 
bnt  Btterlj  nnsafs  to  touch  and  onsnrs  to  stand  on."  Pitt 
ehoso  for  himself  the  offleo  of  Lord  Privy  Seal,  which 
ne  :L'^:iit:i*od  his  removal  to  tho  House  of  LordO}  ODd  he 
became  Viscount  Pitt  and  Earl  of  Chatham. 

By  the  acceptance  of  a  peerage  the  great  commoner  lost 
M  IsMt  osinnoh  and  as  snddeaij  in  popolority  os  hs  gsiood 
In  dignltf.  Ooo  dgniHeanfe  IndicotiaB  of  this  msj  bo 
mpntioned.  In  view  of  bis  probable  accession  to  power, 
pr^i  arations  wore  made  in  the  city  of  Losdon  for  a  banquet 
stiii  a  k;ij:jijrul  1 11  u iiiiuation  to  celebrate  !h-i  t'vrnt.  But  the 
oelebratJOQ  was  at  once  oonntermanded  when  it  was  known 
tbkt  ha  had  become  eail  of  Hnihoil  Tho  iMtoototisooB 
wmlsiaa  of  pnUio  iaoling  ww  toDowliak  nniOMWiibl%  for 
nitii  haolA  ssens  now  to  hsTS  been  bsgpoid  doabt  to 
shattered  by  hia  herf'f^it.arT  n-.qlady,  'h?A  he  was  already  in 
old  age  though  only  iifiy  iii^^Lt,  It  wis  natural,  therefore, 
that  b'l  uiu  ulii  choooe  a  sinecure  office  and  the  ease  of  tho 
Lords.  But  a  popular  idol  neajrly  alwsjpi  suffers  by  re- 
moval from  immediate  contact  with  tho  popnkr  l^psthy, 
bo  tho  notiTss  for  iwunol  whot  tiiogp  amy. 

One  of  tiie  ssflisst  ooti  Of  tiM  now  ministry  was  to  lay 
SQ  embargo  npon  oom,  which  was  thought  necessary  in 
order  to  prevent  a  dearth  resulting  from  the  nnprece- 
dsntadly  bad  harvest  of  1766.  The  measure  was  strougly 
uifymtOf  ond  Lord  Chstliam  delivered  his  first  speech  in 
Ills  RoQBS  of  Lords  in  support  of  it  It  proved  to  be 
aim  oat  the  nn'r  measure  introduced  by  his  Oovemmont  in 
whjch  he  penooalljr  interested  himself.     His  attention 


h.id  been  directed  to  the  growiag  uuportance  of  tlio  aflfiaira 
of  India,  and  there  U  evidence  in  his  corredpondence  that 
he  was  meditaUag  a  oon^reheoftive  scheme  for  transferring 
much  of  the  power  of  the  company  to  the  Olrawn,  whon 
he  was  withdrawn  from  public  busioeas  io  •  nwonsr  titst. 
has  always  been  regarded  as  somewhat  mysterious.  It  may 
ba  quo.<<tioned,  indeed,  whether  even  had  his  powers  been 
unimpaired  he  could  have  carriod  out  any  decided  policy 
on  any  queition  with  a  cabinet  representing  interests  so 
various  and  conflicting ;  ba^  sa  it  lispptned,  he  was 
incapacitated  physically  and  todrtollf  dnnng  neariy  the 
whole  periiid  of  his  tenure  of  oflSce.  Ro  scarcely  ever  siiw 
any  of  his  coUeagues  though  they  repeatedly  and  urgently 
pressed  for  intorvicws  with  him,  and  even  an  offer  from 
tha  kmg  to  visit  him  in  person  was  docUaed.  though  in  the 
Unguaga  of  profoond  onA  olnoot  abject  respect  which 
alw^  msritod  bis  sommnniestioas  with  the  court.  It  hos 
boon  imionated  both  by  sontomporary  and  by  later  cnrhies 
that  being  disippointod  at  his  loss  of  popnl  iriiy,  an"!  con- 
vin'ced  of  the  irapossibilly  of  cooperating  with  liis 
colleagues,  ho  exaggerated  his  raaWly  as  a  protexc  it  r  the 
inacuua  that  was  forced  npon  him  by  circumstances.  But 
there  is  no  sniMont  reason  to  doubt  that  he  was  really, 
«s  his  f risnds  loyriotsd,  in  »  atoto  thot  nttarbr  onfittMl 
him  for  basinoas.  Ho  sosmite  hsfo  boon  ftwed  for  s  time 
from  the  pangs  of  gout  only  to  be  afflicted  with  a  species 
of  (ueutal  alienatiuu  bordering  on  insanity.  This  is  the 
moat  satisfactory,  as  it  is  tho  most  obvious,  explanation  of 
his  nttsr  iodifliareacs  in  pressnes  of  ons  of  the  most 
momstttow  probloms  that  aver  ptoalsA  for  solution  on  so 
English  stateaman.  Thoae  who  ore  able  to  read  the  history 
in  the  light  of  what  occurred  later  may  perhaps  be  oon- 
virisedthat  no  policy  whatever  initlatad  after  1766  could 
have  prevented  or  even  materially  delayed  the  declaration 
of  Americon  udspsndencs ;  but  to  the  politicians  of  that 
timo  tho  oooting  event  iisd  not  jot  cost  so  dark  o  ahodow 
bsforo  ss  to  paralyze  aU  aelioo,  ond  if  soy  nsn  oonld 
have  allayed  the  growing  discontent  of  the  colonistB  and 
prevented  the  ultimate  dismemberment  of  tho  empire,  it 
would  have  been  Lord  Chatham.  The  fact  that  he  not 
only  did  nothing  to  remove  ecisting  difficulties,  but 
remained  passive  while  his  colleagues  took  the  fatal  step 
wliieh  Isd  directly  to  separation,  is  in  itoslf  oleor  proof  of 
his  ontirs  iDcapacity.  "The  impodthm  of  ths  import  dnlgr 
on  tea  and  other  commodities  was  the  project  of  Charles 
Townshend,  ami  was  carried  into  effect  in  1767  without 
consultation  wub  Lord  Chatham,  if  not  in  opposition  to 
liis  wishes.  It  is  probably  the  moet  siogolar  thing  in 
OMMOtfon  with  this  singular  administratioaf  timt  its  most 
pregaonl  miaswrs  shoikd  thus  ham  bosn  ono  dinet^ 
oppoosd  to  Iho  wsll-hbown  principles  of  Its  hsod. 

For  many  months  things  rtm.ir.id  in  the  curioua  posi 
tioo  that  he  who  was  undurntoud  to  be  the  head  of  the 
cabinet  had  as  little  ahare  in  the  govemmeot  of  the  country 
OS  sn  nosofmnohissd  peasant  As  the  chief  could  not  or 
woidd  not  lead,  tho  subordinates  naturally  chose  their  own 
paths  and  not  his:  The  Imea  of  Chatham'a  policy  wers 
abandoned  in  other  cases  besides  the  impoaition  of  the 
import  duty  ;  his  opponents  were  taken  into  oonGdence; 
and  frienda,  such  as  Amherst  and  Shelbume,  were 
dismissed  from  their  posts.  When  at  length  io  October 
1768  lis  tondarod  his  fssignstion  on  tiis  gromd  of  ahottorsd 
health,  ho  did  net  fdlto  Bsnthw die  disraiasal  of  Anthon* 

and  ShelT'iinie  n-?  3  perjonflJ  pn'evanco. 

Soon  after  his  resignation  a  renewed  atUck  of  gout  freed 
Chatham  from  the  mental  disease  under  which  he  had  so 
long  suffered  He  had  been  nearly  two  yean  and  a  hall 
in  seelusioa  when,  io  July  I769»no  Ogain  nppeared  io 
pabiio  otarojal  lono,  It  was  not|  howoror^  ««til  1770 
tlwAiMMMBMdliiiMitinthoRoiito  of  IiMdSi  Hobodi 
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0  H  A  —  0  H  A 


MV  «laiiOtl  aa  f—i"'  fiillaviu^  mamly  omiag  to  the 
gnv*  mtatakvlw  bad  mada  hi  nolformiDgBii  tDiuiM  vitb 

as  evLT,  asiii  ull  its  pomr  diri-LU-d  actiHiii  ihs  Guveiu- 
2Qent  policy  in  tiin  contest  with  America,  ^.-hich  hrui  become 
the  cueetioD  of  all  ftbeorbing  iaUrest  Hia  last  appeerauoe 
toe  HoQM  of  Lords  was  oo  the  2d  April  1778,  on  the 
oecasioa  of  the  dak*  «l  Biebooildli  Mfltioo  for  Ml  address 
prat'ing  the  king  to  ecNMliid*  fMao*  wMi  Ameika  oa  any 
terms.  !□  Tie«  cj  tbe  hostile  demonslrationB  of  France 
the  TariouB  psrli&«  iiod  come  generally  to  sec  tbe  necessity 
of  euch  a  meuure.  Bat  Chatham  c  i.ld  not  brook  tLc 
thought  of  a  step  which  implied  submisBion  to  the 
"  natnrtl  enemy"  whom  it  had  been  tbe  main  object  of  blfi 
life  to  humble,  and  h»  dackiawd  for  m  wwdorabl*  time, 
thoogh  with  sadly  dfrninfalied  Tigoor,  agaiwi  tiie  aiotion. 
After  tbe  dako  of  Hiclimjcid  had  replied,  bo  rose  again 
excitedly  as  if  to  tspeuk,  presaixi  hia  iiaad  upuu  Lts  breast, 
and  fell  down  in  a  fit  He  was  removed  to  hia  seat  at 
Hajos,  where  he  died  oa  the  Uth  Mtj.  With  graceful 
nauimity  all  partiea  oooliMd  to  diov  Adr  MOW  of  the 
■atioDal  loss.  The  Com  moos  ptaaantad  an  addreaa  to  the 
Mng  praying  that  the  deeeaaed  atateaman  might  be  baried 
with  tLo  houoara  of  a  public  faticiral,  and  voted  a  sum  for 
a  publio  mounment  which  was  erected  orer  hia  ^rave  in 
Westminster  Abbey.  Boon  after  the  funeral  a  bill  was 
liaaaad  bestowing  a  ponaioii  of  JMOOO  a  year  on  his  suoeee- 
ton  h  the  «ari«a.  Ha  had  a  family  of  three  eons  and 
lao  dani^twa,  of  whom  the  •aeond  aoo,  WiUiam.  waa 
destined  to  add  fresh  Inatre  to  a  name  wliieb  is  one  of  the 
greateat  In  the  history  of  Eri^diiitvd. 

.  Dr  Johnaon  is  reported  to  iiave  said  that  "  Walpole  was  a 
minister  giTao  by  the  Icing  to  the  people,  bnt  Pitt  waa  a 
milifatTr  ^T»a  by  the  people  to  the  kiiiib"  and  th«  mnark 
•emetly  mdieataaChatham'a  diaUaotiTapuw*  among  Bagliaii 
statesmen.  He  was  the  fint  miniatar  whose  main  strength 
lay  in  the  support  of  the  nation  ai  large  as  distiiu^t  from 
ita  repres'cntiitives  in  the  Commans,  where  hia  personal 
followiug  waa  always  amalL  Us  waa  the  first  to  discern 
that  pubUo  opinion,  tbou{^  gmmSfy  diOV  to  form  and 
■low  to  ifl^  tela  til*  tod  liwfiiiuiODBl  power  in  the  state; 
and     MB     int  to  vm  ft  nol  fa  an  amentency  merely, 

bnt  througliout  a  whole  political  curccr.  ITci  liiarka  the 
eooamonceT^jent  of  that  vast  ct.inge  m  the  movement  of 
EngUsh  pii!it;cil  by  which  It  hi3  i-oniB  fi^iout  that  tile  h-.-li'.i- 

mant  of  the  great  maaa  of  the  people  now  tells  eflectively 
on  the  action  of  the  Goveromeot  from  day  to  day,  almnit 
from  hour  to  hone  H*  waa  wall  fitted  to  wmm  the 
iTmpatliT  and  adninllaii  «f  kb  ooolitiTmeD,  for  \S»  virtnea 

aad  nia  uiUngis  wen;  alike  Engliah.  He  was  oft?n  ineon- 
aiatent,  he  wm  ►;cQerRl!y  intractabtu  mid  overbei^ring,  and 
he  was  klwavrt  [i'jir:[ii>ua  and  atTected  tn  i\  dntrref!  wbdch, 
Macaolay  has  remarked,  seems  scarcei j  compatible  with  true 
graatne|s.  Of  the  lapt  quality  evidence  is  furnished  in  the 
■tOtod  atria  oC  Vm  It/Uan,  aad  ia  tha  laaft  noortod  hw 
8a«aid  tlM  Iia  Mwar  permlttad  vndaraaeMtatiaB  to  nt 
in  hia  preseoce.  Burke  ?pral<  of  "some  aignificant.' 
pompous,  creeping.  ezplii.iiat.Lry,  ucur>i(;uoua  matter,  in  the 
trua  Chathamic  style  *  But  thf\'^n  defects  wei«  known 
only  to  the  inuer  circle  uf  his  aasociataa  To  tlw  OOtaide 
publie  he  was  endeared  as  a  statesman  who  aoold  do  or 
laffw  **  Botbug  baafc"  aad  who  liad  ths  lara  poaw  of 
^yMfa""?  wowB  farioodtobla  eoergy  and  courage  intc 
all  who  served  under  htm.  "A  kilntu  I  i  in-i^u  i:, 'ley  -  has 
always  been  popular  m  Euglaiid,  and  I'ltt  was  the  moat 
popular  of  J^oglish  ministers,  because  he  waa  the  moat 
successful  nzpooeot  of  sooh  a  policy.  In  domeatie  aSaiia 
his  iafnaaoo  waa  amaU  and  alinost  entirely  indirect  He 
hiaaalf  aonfeaiad  hk  uitoeaa  for  d«ttling^  with  qoestiona 
9i  iOMKOr   Tha  flOWiaarrial  proaperity  that  waa  produced 


by  his  warpalil^  waaiaa  graatpaiidclnaive,  asproaporiH 
BO  prodneed  mast  always  be,  though  it  had  pomaMM 

( (T  t  4  ii.'  rhn  higheat  moment  in  liio  rise  of  such  centres  ol 
ijidu.,t:y  aa  Gkisgow.  Thi«,  however,  was  a  remote  result 
wh:  di  he  i  ould  have  neithc-r  irjteoiied  nor  forcACian.  Mar<j 
directly  attributable  to  him  was  the  policy  which  led  to  the 
pacification  of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland.  With  the  happy 
instinct  of  a  chivalrous  mind  ha  adviaed  tha  fonnatioB  of 
the  HighUud  regiments,  and  so  aaeoeedad  itt  tcanfoniiag 
high-spirited  tliuugh  mistaken  rcbeli  into  Ibo  twUnNt  attd 
most  loyal  soldierB  of  the  British  crowu. 

8<<e  J  Union/  of  iKc  Ru,\>  Ilcm.  miliam  Fill,  Barl  of  CkaHimt 
(2  Toia  4u>,  \bi;\  by  Oio  Ketf.  Fiancu  Thackeray  ;  Comtpcmimm 
tf  Wi»iam  fiu^  Mtri  ^  ChaOum  (4  vols.  a«a.  I0«S-Mt »  aad 
hmn'*  AMii«tM  ^  Chatlt^in,  ««A  tit  SumUm  4»  ^arfiitMsal 
(avelo,  ««k  A  MlwM  tt  ntt^  bttm  to  hla  Bs|ihs% 

TbeaiBSFM.£anlOHn«lf(>id.  was puUlsbsdia  1804.  (W. &&) 

CHATHA?!  ISLAX 1  <S.  a  f,Toup  In  the  Pacific  f560  miles 
cast  of  New  Ztalana.  Ivioe-  U'tween  4S'  40"  at.d  45°  20' SL 
bt..  and  between  17G^  ai  d  i  77  i^  V  \Y  long.  It  consists 
of  three  ijlaads,a  large  one  called  A\  ari-rvnuri.  or  Cliathaio 
Island,  a  Axnaller  one.  Rangi-Hante,  or  Pit  I'm  Island,  and  a 
third.  Aaogatin,  or  fionthi-aaat  laland.  Xbara  aia  also 
seveial  amau  toeky  idala.  Ctathaw  lalaiid.  aooocdlng  to 
Diefi'enbocb.  contains  an  atca  of  305.280  acrr^a  :  of  which, 
however,  57.600  acres  are  lakoa  aud  hisootu.  In  the  centre 
is  a  brge  brackish  lake  called  Tewauga,  abimt  25  milea 
long  and  6  or  7  broad,  which  at  the  scutbcru  end  ia 
seijantadftWD  tba  aaaby  a  sandbank  only  150  yards  wide, 
which  it  occasionally  bursts  through.  Tha  aoathaPl  part  of 
the  island  has  an  undulating  surface,  and  ia  «0*«rid  aithar 
with  an  open  forest  or  with  high  ferns.  In  general 
the  soil  ia  extremely  fertile,  and  where  it  is  naturally 
drained,  a  rich  vagatatiOB  of  fern  and  flax  (Phormitan 
imas)  kaa  iprdig  vp,  ghing  Anuien  to  the  soil  aod 
yiddfaig  a  fwh  liamaft  to  tht  plaatar.  Oa  tiia  north-waat 
are  three  or  four  conical  hills  of  basalt,  which  ara 
Burrouuded  by  oasw  of  fertile  aoiL  On  the  western  nde 
is  Petre  Bay,  40  milen  across,  on  which,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  River  Mangatu,  is  Waitangi,  the  principal  aettlemeDt. 
The  country  to  the  east  of  the  great  lagoon  is  quite  fla^  and 
is  scarcely  60  fast  above  the  8ea4avaL  The  eUnato  ia  vary 
mild,  in  wtntarYarying  on  ly  from  46*  to  60*.  Hm  diaogaa 
of  b  too  i:ratiirp  p.re  lc«s  sudden  than  ir.  Xi  Zealaiid.  The 
ittliabiliuiLi  cuUivate  potatucj",  turnip:-,  t.i»hL.agt-«,  tjro  (escu- 
lent arum),  tobacco,  and  pumpkins.  The  treej<  aud  shrubs 
rcaomblo  thuso  of  Hew  Zeabud,  but  tha  former  are  oi  very 
small  sixa.  Horace  and  cattle  are  bred  in  consideiabw 
ntimbers  for  the  N  cw  Zealand  market  Birds  of  BSapjr 
kinds,  chiefly  ducka,  snipes,  plovers,  curlews,  redbdhl^ 
saiidlarks,  aud  parroquets,  abound.  Fish  are  plentifd 
oa  tha  Coast,  and  whaliug  is  actively  prosecuted  sil  round 
the  group.  Pitt's  Island  is  about  12  miles  long  and  8 
broad  ;  it  has  no  harbour.  These  islands  were  disoovaiad 
in  1791  by  Lieutenant  Broughton,  who  gara  tbaB  tbe 
aamA  of  nh«ti.— ■  tfg^  tha  brig  whiek  ka  cowwdad. 
Tba  Bativea,  who  are  known  aa  Morioitt  or  Ifalorforia, 
were  con(]urrod  in  1633-33  by  thu  Uaoris  of  New  Zealand, 
who  killed  great  numbers  of  them,  and  in  1830  half  of 
those  left  dicj  of  an  anidemic  of  influenza.  Their  num- 
bera  hava  haan  ladnaad  froVn  1500  to  110,  and  they  are 
now  a  laoUa  and  daganerate  raoe.  Ika  gaolo^  and  the 
flora  and  ianna  of  the  islands  indicate  their  pl^y*>oal 
connectioQ  with  Now  Zealand,  to  which  ooliticaOy  tbev 
belong. 

CHATlLLON.SUii^EmE,  a  t«»u  of  France,  formerly 
the  capital  of  the  Pays  de  la  Itontagne  or  Country  of  the 
ICooataiii,  in  Qaiviuidy,  and  bow  ait  the  head  of  an 
anoBdiaseneDfe  b  the  departmeat  «f  OMa  d'Or,  ia  aitoatad 
about  40  milea  sonth-west  of  Troyea  on  t^a  Upper  Seine. 
It  ia  bailt  oo  both  aidea  cif  tha  liver,  aod  formerly  conaisted 
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of  two  diflticict  pDrtiotjs  tuotrn  u  Cbnuraont  and  Bourg, 
emch  with  iU  own  forUficatioaft.  It  is  tlie  seat  ol  a  court 
of  primuj  inatenM,  and  po8MM«a  the  ruins  of  a  magnifioeot 
•  hoipital,  •  towa-booM^  •  wHnmnnal  flolhft^  a 
paUie  libnij,  and  aome  fiae  pfomaMtak  Hm  choral  «l 
St  Torla  dates  fnma  Ike  18th  cmtvij,  and  ooBtaios  ft 
number  of  fntcoea  inehtdad  among  tba  hiatorie  mononavAi 
uf  France.  Marshal  Varmont,  duke  of  Bagnaa,  who  waa 
bora  in  the  town  ia  1774,  has  kft  a  memento  in  the  shape 
uf  a  bandsoinacliatatiL  A  eonaidecable  trade  is  maintained 
bgr  QiAtilkn  Sd  tiadMb  wA,  Jaather,  and  lithognphiA 
■tMaa;  aad  h  Imb  datt>l>Mtoriaa,  papaMuQIa,  Imudrua, 
flooTHziiUs,  and  vartoua  other  iodoatrial  eetabliahmenla. 
The  origin  of  the  town  probably  datea  from  the  0th 
century.  For  several  centurica  it  was  a  faTourlto  rt aideuco 
of  the  diahea  of  Borguody.  In  modern  times  it  is  mainly 
remarkable  for  the  conference  lield,  in  Febmary  1814, 
between  Napoleon  aad  tb«  Alllfl^  ii  vbkli  th*  fonaar 
rejected  the  proposal  ihat  h»  iboM  TtHnt  vnr  tiia  Tnnet 

«l  pre-RflTolutionary  L'mita,    Popul  iti-n  in  l???,  4691. 

CHA.TSWORTU,  the  aent  of  ti.u  dako  cA  DLVouHbirc, 
one  of  the  most  splendid  private  reeidcnas  m  Englaijd, 
i*  io  I>erb}'shirG,  on  the  Btver  Derwent,  3|  miles 

MUttMlicidwTiUaga  of  Bakewell,  aad  8  milee  west  of  the 
town  of  CiMMtacfiekL  I»  ataada  «•  tka  JafI  bank  «f  the 
riTer,  opposite  the  htailak  of  BfleBaor,and  aa  aaea  fron  die 
west  presents  a  magnificent  facade  in  fine  relief  against  the 
wooded  ridgo  of  Banker's  HilL  The  baHding  ia  ia  the 
lioBie  style,  and  the  principal  part  is  composed  of  foor 
mttdf  aooal  aides,  atunmadiag  aa  open  foadnqgiilar 
aavft  with  a  foontain  iu  tiw  osBtra.  A.  wiag  aid  otter 
somewhat  extensive  additioDS  havo  been  made  since  1820. 
Chstswurth  contains  some  beautiful  wood  carvings  by 
QibboDS  and  Watson,  several  pieces  of  sculpture  by  Canova, 
Thorwaldaen,  Cbantrey,  and  Wy«tt,  and  a  unique  collection 
of  anginal  drawings  by  Titian,  Bubens,  Salrator  Rosa, 
BipJiiaj,  CSaoda  Lwiaina^aad  othata  of  tlie  older  masters. 
n»  patit  la  vpwatda  of  11  milai  in  dreoit ;  the  gardens 
are  among  the  most  celebrfttetl  in  tho  kir.rdom,  and  cover 
an  area  of  twelve  acrea.  The  grwid  conacrratory,  an 
acre  in  extent,  erected  by  Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  ib  v.ti- 
eqnalled  by  any  in  Earopo  ;  and  the  waterworka, 
which  include  one  fountain  with  a  jet  260  feet  high,  axe 
only  snrpsMed  by  thoao  of  VanaiUaa.  Tha  dooiaio  of 
Chatsworth  is  mentioned  in  JOottutday  Boot  as  ClietesTord& 
In  the  16th  century  it  was  purchased  by  Sir  William  Cuvei: 
dish.  The  mansion  which  ha  erected  aft^rR  anLs  ecrrtxi  as 
a  place  of  coofiaemant  for  Maiy  Qaeon  cf  &Gte  frc  rn  1570 
to  1581.  II  kaa  OBtitalr  djaappeaiad ;  aad  tha  ptasant 
baiUiaK  was  oomnMBoad  in  168$      Aa  toa  deko  of 

DsTonsnire  and  was  cornplctfd  in  18tO  hj  th?  serf  nth. 

CHATTAl^OQGA,  a  aij  of  tiu  Umtod  ^itatos,  in  iho 
county  of  Hamilton,  Tennessee,  about  250  miles  by  wator 
from  Knoxrilla,  at  tha  foot  of  Lookout  Mountain,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Tenaeaeee  river,  iriikk  is  navigahla  te  ataaoiars 
doriog  tiiM  BM»ths  of  tha  jcar.  It  haa  iiaa  — — — H- 
tfoB  ^  foortaflwsy  lines,  and  earriaa  oa  apra^exttoaiva 
traAe  in  tho  I'lu'luf^i:  uf  the  sarroanding  (district,  which  is 
well  supplied  widi  tiiuber,  iroa.ore,  and  cooi  Among  its 
iadnatiial  establish  ments  are  saw-mills  and  wood-work 
factorial  la  1862  aad  1863  tlM  Confadantaa  w«o 
defeated  bera  by  the  Fedenl  ioreea  ander  Geaenl  Cbaat 
Population  in  1870,  6093,  of  whom  2221  wore  coloured. 

CHATTERTON,  Thomas  (1752-1770)  Among  the 
poetH  of  tho  IBth  oentory,  ThomM  C'b.iitcriou  occupies  a 
place  altogether  ooiqae.  He  indeed  dauna  scarcely  leas 
tha  iaterast  of  the  psychologist  as  a  marrdloos  example  of 
aatared  iatsHaotaal  piaeaci^,  thaa  tbat  of  tha  atBdanfe  of 
Eaglish  Mtwlm  aa  •  peal  MaaiUUa  In  «i  ^  of  faded 
mi&if  nmBmm.  TeUy  t»  irtiaiHi  tia  ehawclirfaliee 
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in  wliich  Chsttnrton  st^inr}!3  out  with  si^ch  exceptional 
prominence,  it  haa  t-o  \m  ktspt  coa6tJ,till/  la  view  that  he 
was  a  posthuiEo.is  cliild,  the  son  of  a  poor  widow,  self- 
taagbt  ta  all  bat  the  merest  rodimeats  of  education  acqaired 
at  a  flbarify  eehool ;  tha^  ao  &r  from  receiving  eneoutage- 
Bieot,  he  waa  thwarted  at  every  in  his  strsags,  bciaf 
career;  and  that  he  was  boried  by  n  ran  gets,  in  a  paopert 
grave,  v.-Ltjn  onJy  Boventcen  ye.ura  of  fi,t:£'. 

Boru  though  Cbattertou  waa  lu  a  huiuLlu  rauk  of  lilu, 
his  pedigree  has  a  enrioos  signifieancei  The  office  of  sexton 
of  St  11^  Raddiffe^  at  Briitol,  ooe  of  the  moat  beaatif  ol 
speeineaaof  pandlal  choreb  anUtoetan  in  Englat>d,bad 
been  transmitted  for  nearly  two  cantariea  in  the  Chattertoa 
family  ;  and  throughout  the  brief  life  of  the  poet  it  waa 
held  by  hia  ancle,  Richani  I'hilHpa.  The  po'A'n  fiuher— 
the  fitat  of  the  Cfaattertcns  who  aspired  to  a  poaitiott 
reqniiJiitg  adacatioo  and  nattual  ability — waa  a  muaiod 
gaaia^  aomnrbat  of  a  poa^  anantic|naij^aiid  a  dabbltr  is 
oeealt  arte.    Ha  wv  oaa  of  tbo  aabebaiiteia  of  IhisUil 

Onthnilml,  and  master  of  the  Pj'Ip  Rtrcrt  Fw  Scbool  in  the 
Vici;i.ty  ol  IledcliiTe  church.  But  wbitover  hcrodiuiry 
tendencies  may  have  been  transmitted  from  the  father,  tli-j 
sole  training  of  the  boy  necc&sarily  devolved  on  his  mother, 
who  wssio  the  foorth month  of  her  widovboodat  ^IIbo 
of  his  birth  (20tb  Nonnber  1702). 

The  young  widow  eatebHsbed  a  girPa  achool,  took  in 
sewing  and  orEnnjentjil  needlework,  and  so  brought  up  her 
two  children,  a  girl  and  boy,  till  the  latter  attained  hia 
eighth  year,  when  ha  waa  admitted  to  Colaton'a  Charity. 
Bat  tbe  firiitol  bllie«ial  achool  had  little  shsrv  ia  (ba 
edaeitfoiBof  ftiiarfaBoaa  paint.  The  bereditaiy  laee  of 
Bcrtona  had  come  to  regard  the  church  of  St  Mary  Rcdcliffo 
as  their  own  peculiar  domain  ;  and,  under  the  guidance  oi 
h'vd  ijrn  li\  tliR  orphan  child  found  there  hia  favourite  haunt 
The  knights,  eodeeiaatics,  and  civic  dignitaries,  recumbent 
on  its  altar  tombs,  became  his  familiar  associates ;  and  by 
and  by,  when  be  waa  aUa  to  apeU  bia  waf  thnnti^  Oa 
inaoiptioDs  giavaa  on  ttelr  moBnBeata,  be  fonnd  a  Mb 
interest  in  certain  quaint  oaken  c'^lr^^^  i.n  ihn  muniment 
room  over  the  porch  on  ihu  uuith  sido  oi.  ihu  uave,  where 
parchment  deeds,  old  aa  the  Wars  cf  the  Roses,  long  lay 
unheeded  and  forgotten.  His  father,  the  schoolmaster,  had 
already  uiade  free  with  them  for  IROppen  to  his  copy 
books;  bis  mother  tr:mc4  them  to  aoMWrt  for  thread 
papers  and  patterns ;  and  ihey  formed  ^  oUld'a  playthings 
aim  i.st  from  his. cradle.  He  learned  his  first  letten  froo 
the  lUumioated  capitals  of  an  old  musical  folio,  and  turned 
to  acooont  deeds  and  charters  of  the  Henrys  and  Edwarda 
aa  bia  jtimn.  Wajwar^  aa  it  aoem%  ebaost  horn  bia 
eeilieet  Toan^  and  aiaaiftiatlag  qo  ^jaipatlw  ivith  tba 
rrdifliirT  pai;tinr>3  of  children,  he  was  regarded  for  a  time 
aa  de^cicut  in  iut«llect.  But  be  was  even  then  ambitious 
of  distinction.  One  of  ^iLh  einter'a  earliest  recollections  of 
him  waa  his  thirst  for  pre  eminence.  Ue  was  confident  ia 
his  own  resooroes,  and  while  still  little  more  than  a  child 
was  want  ta  say  tbat  a  ataa  a^^t  do  MTtUag  be  dioaa. 
Bat  from  bb  eaniest  yaara  be  wee  liable  to  ila  of  abelfae> 

tioii,  sitting  for  houpH  in  ecoruini;  Etupor,  or  Ti'elding  after 
a  time  to  tears,  for  wliick  ho  would  assign  no  reason.  He 
had  no  one  near  him  to  sympathise  in  the  strange  world  of 
iaa^  which  hia  imagination  had  already  called  into  beiitt, 
or  to  feel  any  ialanat  in  the  wonderful  produetioiu  of  mt 
pen,  which  ere  long  were  the  fruita  of  such  musings. 

The  inflneooe  of  this  lack  of  appreciative  sympathy,  along 
with  the  suspidooB  which  his  iuL-oruprehenaible  love  of 
solitnda  excited,  halped  to  foster  his  natural  resorre,  aad 
beget  thi^  love  of  mystaty  which  azarcisod  so  groat  aa 
Inlueaca  oa  tfw  davekpaMOt  of  bi»  flHttaia.  Whaa  tha 
stiaage  ehild  bad  attrined  bb  HSib  |wr  Ui  Bote  bfiM 
ta  nasvriw  bit  o^m^;  at  el|bl  b»  «w  m  m§K  te. 
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CHATTERTON 


bookB  thftt  wk«a  muMlnliMii  h»  «mU  md  bum.  ad  mi^ 
lioiir  tUl  lMd4iflM;  tad  by  ^  tlBMbe  reMbed  Us  dvrtau 

year  ho  had  become  a  contributor  to  Ff'iz  Fi;  ?, y'<  i';.'  / 
Journal.  A  beautifal  croea  <A  cunouti  wuskiuai.^Up  kud 
adorned  the  churchyard  of  St  Mary  Kedclifro  for  upwards 
of  thiM  eemtuiMi  antil,  in  1763^  it  became  an  object  of 
fldEme*  to  u  vnt  mmIom  «kwA«vdeD,  and  was  awept 
away.  The  spirit  of  TaDMaUoo  m«  atmig  ia  tiM  hoj  :  sad 
taking  np  his  pen,  he  leBt  to  the  local  joartul  ft  dmr 
satire  on  tho  parish  YaodaL  Othtr  juvenilo  prodoctiona 
followed,  eharaoteristio  of  the  precocity  of  tbeir  author ; 
nd  imdarvMfaMB  disguises  he  aportod  with  tho  aatirio 
aOM^  «r  in  giftvw  mood  strovv  to  twak*  mom  wveiMioa 
for  tho  poit  in  tbo  ansytnimtheUo  tmmiuHtf  oaid  vliielh 
his  h)l  was  cast  lie  knd  a  btM  in  irpendcnt  bearing  ;  and 
except  during  h)A  fits  of  reTeric,iiu  i-.ti  iraiik  and  companion- 
able, and  lu.itiifcitod  a  special  fondcesa  for  female  society. 
But  hia  delight  was  to  lock  him&clf  ia  a  lilUo  attio  which 
ho  bod  appropriated  as  his  study,  and  there,  with  books, 
parchroeots,  and  drawing  wi»torioli»  tho  ahild  «iiood|r  dallied 
with  tho  muso,  and  began  Oo  otMBgo  Htaniy  mooWnga  on 

lrtli<-'b  bis  facie  depends. 

On  the  3d  of  August  17  GO,  when  in  hia  eighth  year, 
Chatterton  was  admitted  to  all  the  privileges  of  Colston's 
Hoopitol.   ^io  chaii^  io  poiNikut^  olgrM  tbo  BloO'«oot 
fMtool  of  Bristol,  ood  00  oaeb  no  Man  nfomd  to  ao  aa  in- 
Rtitutinn  of  a  similar  character  to  that  of  Christ's  Hospital, 
Luudon.    I'ut  cxcopt  in  th«  quaint,  half-monkish  garb  of 
its  inmates,  Colston's  Honpi;  il  boro  little  resetiiblanco  to 
the  foundation  where  Bomes  and  ilarkland  acquired  their 
•ekolarahip,  and  Lamb  and  Coleridge  fonnd  culture  for  their 
Mniao.  Tba  "p^koaaooafitAagBBtiBo'oBook,'*  «bkb 
hod  keea  ooavorted  to  tho  aio  of  OMotoa^  Chtfl^,  woo  o 
flue  civic  matisioD  crcctml  in  Todor  times  on  the  aito  of  a 
iiesolvedhonaoofFriar4  Carmelites.    Queen  Elixabeth  had 
held  court  therein  1581  ;  and  wh<ii  tlo  S*uarts  succeeded 
to  the  Tadora,  ii^  hr«pitalitic8  had  been  exndaed  bjSiro 
Foidlnand  Gorgon,  one  of  the  merchant  priocoa  of  tho  old 
seaport    Bnt  though  Edward  Colatoo,  oa  tho  rcpreaento- 
tire  of  a  line  of  merchant  advantmera  who  bad  flourished 
in  Bristol  in  the  reign  of  EJ-r  .r  i  m.^  no  leM  deaorred 
that  title,  the  citIo  ma&«ion  when  transferred  to  bis  care 
rather  resembled  tbo  dwelling  of  the  older  friara,  except  in 
Mo  lock  of  thoir  ledoeniaf  footavo  of  anookiak  looming. 
Briotol  had  ito  grammar  oehod,  with  Hbanl  endowmeuts 
and  university  exhibitions,  for  tho  «>n*  of  its  more  favoured 
citirona    But  tho  mica  of  Colston's  Hospital  provided  for 
tbo  training  of  its  inmates  in  "tbo  principlea  of  th« 
Christian  religion,  as  laid  down  in  the  church  cotechisai," 
oad  in  fitting  them  to  bo  opptoatioed  ia  dao  oonrao  to 
ooBO  tada.  Bat  Chottortoa  wm  too  yoaq^  ao  jfX,  to 
conprabood  fho  dfffevaneo  botvcon  tho  two  ochaota.  Ho 
was  thirsting  for  knowledge,  and  was  greatly  elated  at  his 
election  on  tho  foundation,   "thinking,"  as  bis  foster- 
mother  said,  "  that  ho  ^houJd  there  get  all  tho  leamiiip  he 
wanted."    But  he  sjiecdily  duooveted  that  its  meagre  cur- 
riculum waa  iuadequnte  to  Lia  craTh^tad  he  indiguantly 
OOBiplained  that  bo  oonld  not  learn  ao  much  as  at  home. 

Chottertoo  remained  an  inmate  of  Colston's  Hospital  for 
upwards  of  aix  years,  learning  little  more  tlrin  the  mutit 
ordinary  elements  of  a  common  school  education  ;  and  its 
eUoC  folne  was  that  it  hghtencd  to  bis  poor  mother  the 
buidoa  of  hia  ntaiatoooooib  Soaio  ii4eoBai%  howcvor,  of 
ft  more  eongooiol  ohorntor  ftro  tnoaoUo  to  tito  friotidly 
ayropathy  of  one  of  its  ushera.  Thomas  Phillips,  hin  *;!  If  a 
writer  of  Terse,  strove  to  eicito  a  spirit  of  emulation  nrih 
thi'  oilier  of  his  pupils  and  found  in  Chatterton  a  re  pi  imr 
to  his  appeal.  Three  of  fais  compaaioas  are  named  along 
with  him,  as  youths  whom  Phillips's  taste  for  poetry 
otimolotod  to  rifoliy.  oad  on  long  oalaatod  anoi^  Uio 


ooathboton  to  JUio  Ftti^f*  Jmmui.  Bot  Cbottoitoa 
hodolreadyeaooajTodnKNvdariBglltaiftrfodiraDtarBo*  oad 

it.  v.';v-i  uljili:  htill  nn  irm:^tr-  of  Cobton's  Charity  th;Lt  he 
t.iiaj,i.J  t/u  I'iulupjj  lii-j  !j:-t  serious  attempt  to  p.is«a  nfl 
vcrscn  of  liis  own  as  tho  production  of  a  foot  of  the  15lh 
oeotury.    Except,  indeed,  in  the  immaturity  and  juexpen- 
ence  inseparable  from  hia  years,  Chatterton  was  the  superior 
«f  thoao  to  wboao  oooio^  ho  woo  laoiitod,  oad  woo  ia  ftU 
OHoadol  raapoeto  hio  owa  taoohor.   Hio  littlo  podtet-moDo)^ 
waa  ape nt  in  borrowing  booka  from  a  cirei  ViMr  L;     :  .;ry 
and  be  early  IngraLiatod  himself  with  bovk  collectors,  b/ 
whoeo  aid  he  found  aooesa  to  Weever,  Dugdale,  and  Collins, 
00  well  00  to  Ghoaoer,  Sjpenser,  and  other  writoro  otiaaga^ 
oat  of  iho  Hao  of  reading  of  a  ehoritjr       or  iadoad  of 
any  boy  of  his  age.    His  holidays  r^ere  mostly  ppcnt  at  his 
mother's  bouse  ;  and  much  of  thttii  in  the  fsvourito  retreat 
of  bis  attic  fetudy  there.    Ho  hud  already  conceived  the 
roofiiooe  of  an  imaginary  monk  of  the  15th  century,  aad 
lived  for  the  moe*  part  in  an  ideal  world  of  his  owa, 
relegated  to  that  ttdoc  tino  whon   Edward  IT.  wao 
England's  king,  and  XootoriraBon  Caoynge — ^IkmiBarto 
him  among  the  recumbent  cfiigieB  in  Redcliffe  cbur  L— 
still  ruled  in  BriBtoI's  civic  clmir.    "The  Storie  of  ^Viliiam 
Canynge,"  a  poem  of  great  beauty  which  constitutes  one 
of  the  shorter  pieces  of  bis  ingenious  roroanoe,  represents 
tbe  bard  endowod  by  Tiutb,  o  beovonly  maid,  with  divine 
insight,  and  ao  translated  to  thoae  cider  timea,  and  that 
more  real  poetic  life,  in  which  Chatterton  had  revelled  from 
his  own  childhotid  : — 

"fitrairlit  «as  1  carrinl  l«clf  to  titne«  of  yore, 
Whil»t  Cnnyngi-  «w.ith«j  j-it  in  itaibly  lied, 
And  Mw  »11  aiUi>i:'i  »hiih  huti  htm  Ivfor*. 

And  111!  thi'  >'.  roil  of  F;it<-  urirjTi Hcd ; 
And  when  tki  fjiu-tiuukcd  tiabe  acuuio  to  kight, 
I  saw  bim  ragcr  g&spma  sftar  Ugfat. 
la  sU  hia  nmpls  gaoibds  snd  ^Ud's  plsy, 

la  evr r;  n.>  rrv-makioft  l^dr.  ar  waMk 
t  kranM  a  ii<  r]  l.4  li^ht  of  wiaoomli  lav  t 

He  st«  dowa  lesnuut  wllh  flie  Tgutcl-i 
As  wiM  aa  say  of  the  uatrBaB, 
He 'd  wit  eaow  to  make  s  msyor  at  ton." 

This  beautiful  picture  of  the  childhood  of  tho  ideal 
patron  of  Rowley  is  in  reality  tl.ut  of  the  poet  himself, — 
"  the  fate-marked  babe,''  with  LIa  wondrous  child-genius, 
nod  all  hia  romantic  dreams  realized.  The  first  lines  ar«, 
iadood,  tofonod  to  by  Mr  Skeot,  ia  bia  oaaotatod  edition 
of  the  poena,  ao  ^doorlj  an  overngbt,*  ia  whldi  the  poet 
■^rritrs  in  h:3  cwn  person  aiirl  tT'  dern  ebaractcr,  and  mi 
uitroducifa  an  unconscious  &cliujj>&ion  of  forgery."  The 
literary  masquerade  «hich  thus  constituted  the  lifo-dream 
of  the  boy  was  wrought  out  bj  bim  with  marvcUoub 
consistency  into  a  coherent  romoao^  Wlfl  the  credulous 
oeboloia  aad  OBtjoeoriooof  hio^  von  iwnndod  iato  the 
holiof  dat  thoro  fad  hia  fa  tho  poiiah  duoc  of  BodcUlb 
choKh  for  upwards  of  three  cynlurie.x,  a  collection  of 
poems  cf  rare  merit,  the  work  of  Thomas  Ho « ley,  on 
unknown  priest  of  Bristol  in  the  dajl  of  BoBiy  XL  OM  Uft 
poet  laureate,  John  Lydgato. 

Among  the  Bristol  potruao  of  ChattOrton,  Ur  Goofgo 
Catootft  ud  Hoaty  Btug:nm,  bis  partner  in  their  trade  aa 
pewtororo,  occupy  a  prvminent  plaoo.  The  former  was  one 
of  tbe  most  zealous  aocreditora  of  Rowley,  the  imaginary 
priest  and  poet  of  the  times  of  the  Bcmos,  aad  continued  to 
collect  his  reputed  writings  long  after  the  death  of  their 
lofti  ftathor.  Tbe  ondah^  of  tiio  other  mo  oalgectod  to 
ft  Biora  oevaro  tool.  Ho  hod  oono  from  Olooeootaahiro  to 
Brinlol,  a  p<v>r  fricndlea.*!  bey,  and  himnelf  owe<l  to  ono  of 
Colston's  chant.w!  his  first  start  in  life.  He  had  risen, 
mainiy  by  his  own  exertions,  to  tho  position  of  a  m;cc;^'- 
ful  tndcswan,  and  gave  ioU  licence  to  tbo  vanity  with 
which  he  aaaerted  the  claiua  of  hio  now  poeition  On 
hiia^  ooeofdiaglj,  tbo  Uoo-ooot  boi^  potood  off  tho  IM 
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D»gl«in  pedigree,  and  other  eqiully  a)<ici7plial  •vichoeee 

of  the  pewtercr's  descent  from  an  ancestry  old  as  tho 
lYonuan  Cooqucst.  The  De  Bcrgbam  quartcrings,  blazoned 
on  *  piece  of  parchuieat  doubtless  recovered  fium  the 
Bttddiffa  maaiautai  duai,  «u  itMlf  luppoied  to  have 
liial»«nluittiattaftmdeatd«iioiHorjr.  TIm  pedigree 
"Wua  profeaaedlj  collected  by  Chattorton  from  oHgitial 
records,  indudiug  "The  Rowley  MSS."  Into  this  ho 
introdnced  an  ingeoioos  romance  of  one  of  the  pewtenr's 
ancqetow^  who  Hit  «ho  >  iiMtdlaqprt,  thoqgh  after  >  more 
dignified  fttfaioii.  Aeoordiog  to  Ifaii  Htu  V9  Bergham  of 
that  elder  time  obtained  from  Henry  VI.  a  royal  patent  to 
play  the  alchemist,  and  so  to  transmute  pewter  and  other 
tmia  Mtab  into  gold.  He  left  issue  four  sons,  ono  of 
lAoB  Ijgares  as  "  Edward  Aahetoo  of  ChaMartoo,  in  Com. 
Iauc.  in  the  right  of  hit  wife,  the  daaghter  and  habaai  of 
Hadcliffe  de  Cbattcrton  of  Cbatterton,  the  heir  general  of 
aoanj  familiea."  The  pedigree  still  exists  in  Chatterton's 
ovn  handwriting,  copied  into  a  book  ia  vAkh  he  had 
pfwUMialy  transeiibed  portions  of  antiqao  vane^  under  the 
title  of  "Poems  by  lliomas  Bowley,  priest  6t  8t  John's,  in 
the  city  of  Bristol ; "  and  in  one  of  these,  "  Tho  Tourna- 
ment," Syrr  Joban  de  Beighamme  plays  a  conspicuous 
part.  The  ennobled  pewterer  rewarded  Chatterton  with 
five  ahillings,  and  wassatirixed  for  this  valuation  of  a  noble 
pedigree  in  some  of  bis  latest  verse.  Tho  pedigree  ond  all 
ita  accessories  am  imdu  enough ;  but  as  the  production  cif 
a  boy  not  f  Mirteen  years  of  age,  whcoe  whole  edocatiun  had 
been  acqnired  in  a  diarity  adiool,  it  ia  a  laBaikaUe 
eridcnce  of  precocity. 

Ou  tho  Ist  of  July  1767,  before  ho  had  completed  the 
reventh  year  of  his  residence  in  Colston's  Hospital, 
CStattectOD  waa  tianifened  to  the  office  of  Mr  John 
I^mbat,  attorney,  to  wlioai  h»  iraa  hoond  apprentice  an  a 
clerk.  There  he  was  left  mnch  alone  ;  and  after  fulfilling 
the  routine  duties  devolving  on  him,  he  found  leisure  for 
hia  own  favourite  purtnite.  An  ancient  itone  bridge  on 
the  Atoo,  built  ia  the  nignol  Henry  IL,  and  altered  by 
Baay  later  additiona  into  a  abgularly  picturesqne  bat 
inconvenient  thoroughfare,  had  been  displaced  hj  a 
atroctore  belter  adapted  to  modem  requirements.  In  the 
miOOth  at  September  17C8,  when  Chatterton  was  in  the 
neood  ymt  of  liia  annantieMhip,  the  aaw  hridga  waa 
partiaDy  opanad  lor  teaiBe:   flhortly  afterwards  the  editor 

of  Felix  Farlry's  Journal  received  from  a  corrctptmU-nt, 
signing  himself  Ihtntlmui  Bristolie/uis,  a  "  description  of 
the  mayoi'a  flnt  passing  over  the  old  bridge,"  profcMcdly 
darivad  from  aa  andent  Ifa  Mr  William  Barrett,  F.& A., 
augeon  and  antiqnary,  who  was  then  oceamuTating 
■aterials  for  a  hiiitory  of  Bristol,  Mcured  the  original 
■asnacript,  which  is  now  preserved  in  the  British 
MMaaiD,  alDng  with  cthar  Chatterton  MSS.,  most  of  which 
wata  altimatMy  incorporated  by  the  credulous  antiquary 
into  a  learned  quarto  volume,  entitled  the  J/wtory  oh  J 
Anliquititt  of  the  City  of  Briiot,  ftltiOlML  Utul^  twmt^ 
years  after  the  poet's  death. 

The  publiealiiMof  the  daaeriptioB  «f  Oa  aneieiitopaning 
of  the  bridge  naturally  excited  inquiry  ;  for  the  picturesque 
narrative  acquired  a  suitable  flavour  of  antiquity,  without 
being  too  much  obscured  for  the  general  reader,  by  its 
aiahoie  language  and  q^iag;  and  ao  a  d«ira  waa  nani- 
iHted  to  tmea  il  to  ita  aovree.  Ohatlarton  waa  era  long 
raeogniwjd  as  its  contributor,  on  presenting  himself  at  the 
office  of  the  Bristol  Journal  with  another  of  bis  productions ; 
tad  then  it  was  that  the  definite  story  made  ita  appear- 
— to-  over  which  critaca  and  aotiqnariaa  wtaogM  for 
aiarly  a  eentory— of  nvnerooa  aneieDt  poems  and  other 
MSS.  taken  by  the  elder  Chatterton  from  a  coffer  in  the 
mo&iment  room  of  Beddiffe  church,  and  transcribed,  and 
MasMMdfkiam«Ui«iMi,bf  Uaasik  | 
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Tbo  dream  of  tho  boy-uoet  was  of  an  age  devoid  «f  all  tbe  sordid 
mcwxnns  hia  own,  anu  of  a  patron  of  the  mum  generous  u  the 
Uloal  Gaayngo  of  bis  romance.  Living  in  this  imnpuary  world, 
h«  oontinuaato  invent,  and  aicribe  to  the  authorilii|>  of  the  gooJ 
prieat  Thomas  Bowlry,  dranintic,  Iviical,  and  de*crii>Uvc  tx>rms, 
along  with  letters,  frugtornts  of  local  or  grnenl  hL<itoiy,  and  other 
mlKclliUicous  productions  in  pmse, — nearly  all  of  thtni  pertaiuins 
to  the  romance  of  Rowlt y  ana  )lust>  r  CanytiKf.  the  old  atiio  ti  Btiil 
111  a  V  or  ol  hnitol.  With  a  per»ist.  ii  t  c  oIil  ;  i  m  o  to  lliis  idral,  w  hi.  h 
he  liud  fonQ'd  in  hia  own  mind  wLilo  eliil  a  iik  re  child,  C'battrrton 
produced  nearly  all  the  marvellous  liteiary  i  nations  on  which  bis 
fame  dcticnds.  In  tlio  intcrtal  btlwotn  hia  first-known  antique 
bnllad,  tne  "EIuiouk'  and  JiiRa,"  writliii  vthili-  *lill  an  innml* 
of  Colston's  HospU4il,  Tiiid  his  li  :«viii(j  liri.-.tol  at  the  sec  of  sove iiti  i  n, 
his  pieces  include  Ujo  "iJiihtuwe  1  rapidy,'.'  anotlicr  and  lorptr 
liallad  ;  bis  "  Jilki,  tiTrugyi  al  Interlude,  as  ho  styles  it,  Lut  in 
T'  j';ity  a  duiii.itic  jiot  rji  uf  MistitiM  d  ]  <  wi  r  luid  cunous  origiriulity 
of  structure  ;  his  "Goddwyn,"  aimtlier  dianialic  poem;  hia  "TotlT- 
nan.ent,"  •■Battle  of  Hasting*."  "Tlie  ParliiuneDt  of  Sprites, " 
with  niuncroua  smaller  pieces  of  antique  verse— forming  altogether 
a  goodly  volume  of  poetry,  the  tare  merit  of  which  ia  indisputable, 
wholly  apart  from  the  fact  that  it  waa  tho  production  of  a  mere  boy. 

Yet  this  only  partially  illuatratrs  the  fertility  of  bis  genius. 
During  the  asme  period  ne  bad  thrown  olT  nanerona  lyrio,  and 
had  given  vent  to  nis  satirical  hnmoor  ia  ssvcial  Iwi^SMd  peeoMb 
whiii,  thon^  for  tbe  nost  varl  infirior  in  osift  to  Us  oatiqne 
vene.woBMea«tte««ateaa  ttasala  productionsefaqrhairsf  Usage. 
But  the  oathordiip  swan  of  theat  iBodera  poena  waa  mdy  avewed. 
The  laMt  of  aecretivenesa  grew  aft  kog  intoaloTC  er  aystrnrt 
wkick  aMnately  proved  preiudicial  to  the  bqj.  Ualbrtaaatdy  nr 
htffi,  hia  iagmioaa  lomanCe  bad  oillHr  te  be  adamrledged  aa  hia 
own  ereattoe,  aadaoia  all  probaUUty  to  tnatsd  with  contempt, 
or  it  had  to  be  sostaUMd  by  ths  Btsnaftctars  cf  sncriona  sotiqnaa. 
To  this  accordinrij  Chattertan  rsaortad,  aad  fbnni]  no  difficult  fa 
gulling  the  most  leaned  of  liis  credulous  donea  with  his  parchments. 

The  Utenuy  Isbouis  of  tbe  boy,  though  diligently  pursued  at  his 
desl^  were  sot  allowed  to  latarfert  with  tlie  duties  <^  Ur  Lambart'a 
ofieSb  Kevartbelass  wch  a  mode  of  employing  any  portion  of  Ua 
time  waa  paenliarly  4iatastefal  to  the  Bristol  sttoniey.  Mo  waa 
wont  to  osaiah  hia  apptentioe's  drawer,  aad  to  tear  up  aiiy  poems 
or  other  Buuinscripta  that  he  could  lay  hia  hands  anon  ;  ao  that  it 
waa  only  during  tiie  absences  of  Mr  Lambert  from  Bristol  that  ho 
waa  able  to  expend  hia  unemployed  time  in  hia  favourite  pursuits. 
But  repeated  allnsiona,  both  by  Chatterton  and  others,  seem  to 
indicate  that  such  intervale  of  freedom  were  of  frecjuent  ocruirence. 
Th<'n  he  could  finish  his  average  two  hours  of  legiliniate  cflice  work, 
attend  to  whatever  other  duties  devolved  upon  liini,  uid  therraftcr 
betake  himself  to  song  or  satire,  or  sh.itiduu  himself  to  the  loninuca 
of  that  antifjuo  world  iu  which  his  pleaMintrst  hours  were  j-nKwd, 

But  such  intervals  of  freedom  only  tended  to  increase  liia  dmlike 
for  the  restraints  of  oflice-lifi?  undir  his  mi  li  r"»  eye.  In  every 
chan^ng  mood  of  mind  he  waj  prone  to  k  n  licf  in  hia  pen  ; — 
yielding  at  timca  to  earueit  thougut,  and  giving  !>  r\cA  form  to  his 
rclifioua  feelinga  and  convictions  ;  at  other  times  j  ivmf;  f:.  i^x  m  ojk! 
to  hia  aatirical  humour,  and  suhjerting  all  who  camo  within  it« 
range  to  ridicule  or  acoi-nful  invective;  or  again,  lapsing  into  ro- 
mantic  reverie,  and  revelling  in  the  creations  of  Ms  antique  miwe. 
Some  of  liis  iiRxJcm  jHK'ms,  such  aa  the  piece  entitled  "  Ke>-i^;iiuti<Jii,'' 
an'  (if  gnut  leiiity  ;  and  (hew,  with  the  aatircn,  in  which  he  t(K>k 
his  revenge  on  ft!l  the  ln^  al  reli  brities  whose  vanity  or  ini  uuness  had 
ejcitej  hii  :rc,  are  aloac  suffuicnt  to  fill  a  volume.  Tho  Catcotts, 
lii:ig\ir!t,  Ilirrttt,  and  others  of  his  5iitruns,  figure' in  these  aatirea^ 
in  mil  ruJetit  yet  diw.-rimiti!itiii;,'  eaiicuture,  along  with  mavor, 
aldeniien,  liishop,  deiin,  Bin!  fii:>r  notabilities  of  Briktol.  But 
such  satirical  saflica  w  ere  the  nu  ic  sfwitive  effusions  of  the  boy,  in 
which  he  the<ughttewly  exposed  even  the  foibica  of  hia  friends. 
Towards  Lambert  hia  feelings  were  of  too  keen  s  nature  to  find 
relief  in  such  aarcsaro.  When  he  docs  give  utterance  to  tliem,  it  ia 
with  a  bitter  aenaa  of  one  deeply  wronged.  Doubtless  the  abilities 
of  the  attorney's  cicrli  were  widely  oiflcreat  froin  what  be  bad 
bargained  for ;  but  it  is  obvious  that  the  \ny  whom  La  had  leeaived 
intehiahe«sawaarq!*idedby  hint  withaeniaiaayoiiatby  tbaaaay 
tTaaataat  aieBlal  who  dmdgcd  for  hfa*.  .At  length,  u>  1770,  Ghalo 
tertea'a  liOBaaxlMn  with  I^ariieit  was  brought  to  an  absnpt  aloss. 
Thua  fhr  tba  xmam  had  raenidad  him  only  by  the  plcaaaieaf  asent 
hours  spent  ia  bar  aanpfa^  The  veiy  appaciatioa  ef  hia  aatiqaa 
poems  by  the  ftw  1e whoBi  th«y  had  beea  caowaaleMad  was  scoom* 
panied  by  an  utter  ignoring  of  say  aafadty  «■  tba  part  of  their  real 
author ;  and  every  attempt  to  win  rMOcalneo  ef  hb  merita  only  waX*- 
jected  him  to  fieah  alights.  The  ambition  te  b«  able  to  bold  kia 
place  among  bis  eompanionB,  in  drraa,  and  in  the  paatiroes  saitad  to 
their  age,  nm  le  hiit^  inett-aaipgly  aansitive  to  his  menial  poaitiaa, 
andtmpted  t m  t  i  loolc  to  his  pen  for  other  returns  than  tba 
plcosnre  derivci]  from  his  romantic  dream.  Jlr  Cottle  gives  an 
exti.iLL  from  a  Utter  written  about  this  time,  in  which  he  curses 
the  Mnara,  evckimiaib  "I  aliaauMta  tbaai  aad  Abair  warlu. 
Thar  ese  tba  aaiMB  «f  fevtffy  aad  iaaaaity.** 
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Am  the  boy  began  to  realize  th«  pnotical  neccMitln  of  life,  and 
Indal^  In  dimmt  of  f»me  iiud  fcirtanti  roiiw-n  ii.-i:t  on  the  recognitlnn 
of  hia  merita,  tw  reaolTed  to  att«Tnpt  th«  IntroJucUon  i>f  Rowley  to  tha 
worid.  keoordxnglj  in  Daoembar  176S,  whilo  ttill  tmXy  «Dtoring 
on  hia  HTentaanth  jwr,  ha  vrota  to  Dodala/,  tha  London  pabliaher, 
•teUs;  hit  thtaitfto  rrocuro  for  liia  **miflm  «t  mnai  Mieient 
poama,  and  am  Intiriaae,  perhapa  tha  oUmI  dnowtSs  yliw  atut, 
WTota  trr  one  Rvwiej,  a  priest  in  Bristol,  who  lired  in  tha  ntgm  of 
Henry  vL  and  Edward  I V."  To  thia  Wtter  he  appended  the  initiala 
of  hia  fsvoarite  paeadonym,  Duntlmtu  BrMol(*ntu,  but  directed  the 
answer  to  Im  aent  to  the  ear*  of  Thomae  Cluttarloa,  RedcUfla  Hill, 
Bristol.  To  thia,  aa  wnll  u  to  another  letter  encloaing  an  extract 
from  the  tr*gc>Jy  of  "  ^lia,"  no  anaw^  appears  to  hare  been 
retaraod.  The  diplomacy  of  the  romancer  was  only  too  cbaracteristlo 
of  hia  inexparieDM  ;  though  we  hare  a  hint  in  tue  second  Utter  of 
another  and  prrhtps  more  prMriical  idea  for  the  pablicttlon  of 
hia  antique  drama.  "  IT  it  flLoll^i  not  salt  you,  I  ehouldbe  obllgol 
to  Toa  if  yon  woald  ca]culdt«  the  txpeoaa  of  printiug  it,  aa  I  will 
■MNTCV  to  pabliah  it  by  aubscription  on  my  own  aocoant." 

la  tts  BowUj  ramance,  Chatterton  piotiirN  tb*  old  pcwt  m  tha 
Aiphln  mA  <iaDMwitial  Miad  «f  llMtir  CummL  moot  ti 
BrfitoilNilUw  of  flw  okmh  of  it  Mn^MliiUHkml  ad 
patron  of  all  liberal  arti,— who  reloleed  in  gathoiliy  loud  Mm  • 
gnnip  of  poeta,  and  maUitg  tbam  tbe  aharen  of  hb  toufy.  Rowley 
Moda  to  him  his  veraes  from  time  to  time^  aver  aai«  of  aom« 
llharal  acknowledgment  in  return  ;  and  Uaster  Oanynge  anppliea 
him  with  funds  tliat  he  mar  expend  them  in  trarelling  and  oollect- 
ing  manuacdpts  for  hi*  library.  Daan  Mi!l>-<i,  Preaident  of  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries,  and  one  of  the  rao-it  teikloti*  maiatalners  of 
tha  gennincneaa  of  tho  itoaginary  Rowley,  <lt-Jicribca  thci  ol  J  miyor 
and  nis  literary  auociatcs  aa  n  parallel  to  Mipceniu  with  hia  three 
frienda,  Virjjil,  Horace,  and  Varus.  No  wonder,  therefore,  that 
Chatterton,  concoiring  tha  idea  of  finding  ajrmp«thy  and  aid  at  the 
land  of  some  madam  OajMfc  WtknMit  mmti  Umm  Watpo^ 
wtoqasntlr  fourth  aari  or  OnM.  li&fatiMaa  vlrtMial«fidte 
4alh[  with  the  mBae%  and  had  flwla  ait  and  lattora  tha  bwiamtt 
hli  lilh.  Ha  piofaaaed  axtiaaw  iOeiBl  libaiaUaio,  and  aot  oaly 
indnlged  ia  a  mediaral  renaisaaaOB  of  Ua  oyn,  bat  was  the  reputed 
anttur  of  the  CattU  </  Otratitv.  aantrioos  antique  of  timea  akta 
to  thoae  in  which  Chatterton  had  In  like  faxhion  drlirhted  to  reveL 
From  the  point  of  riew  of  the  i.-ioLptricnL^J  youth,  tho  idee  of 
finding  in  Walpole  the  mtron  of  whom  he  dreamt  was  by  no  moans 
aa  axtraraj^tnt  on',  nn  ai:cordingly  addressed  a  letter  to  him, 
giving  him  aa  account  of  tho  Rowley  poem*  and  other  MSS.  a* 
geanino  an'.i'^iios  of  ttio  fifteenth  eeatary,  and  enclosing,  lu  a 
apeciraen,  a  b.'iof  poem  on  iiichard  I. — proMbly  his  Eologue  styled 
"  Kygelle,"  vhii^h  extends  toeight  gtnnuui.  To  this  Walpole  replied 
with  ooarteous  acknowledgmenta.    Ho  oharacteriied  the  traraea  aa 

wondarfol  fat  tliair  lamony  and  ^ifU^"  and  adda^  **CHn 
Ua*a  to  adc  yoa  wlMn  BowUy'a  domu  «b  to  ba  kal  f  I  duold 
■atteionrtofriiitllMati  oratkMtaapaetaMaartham,  if  they 
han  Mfir  ban  BrUitod"  Tha  aoortagf  of  Ua  oomapondent 
tempted  the  poor  in  to  a  moca  uuiaaaiiad  oommnnicatlon.  He 
replied,  encloaing  additioBal  •pocimoM  of  antt<{ae  verse,  and  telling 
Walpole  that  he  waa  tha  aoa  of  a  poor  widow,  and  clerk  to  an 
attorney,  bat  had  a  taato  for  mora  reaned  atadie*,  and  hinted  a 
wlih  that  he  mi^ht  help  him  to  some  more  congenial  occupation. 
Walpolo'a  marjTi'T  urnli-rwi'tit  an  aluupt  change.  Tho  spciintm  of 
Terse  had  boon  submitted  U>  hit  !n<-ni*  Gray  and  Masun,  iho  p-x'U, 
and  pronounced  ratKlpra.  Thny  iliil  not  ther»'by  firfc'it  the  womli-r- 
ful  harmony  and  spirit  which  Walpole  hod  alrvady  profnavd  to 
nv-OKut<«  in  them.  Bat  ha  now  coldly  replied,  adrlsing  the  boT  to 
atick  to  the  attoraey'a  office ;  and  "  whaa  ha  ahoakl  hara  made  a 
fgftaw^",  ka  al^tatoka  hlpaiilf  to  am  bfonito 


of  ta- 


WalpoUkaa  toM  leaM  wltt  own  Hum  lit  Jut  ihi 

ipgnuOltgr  far  tha  bto  of  Ilia  anhappy  poet  That  ho  that  hi* 
ana  to  (1m  merita  of  tha  woadarftil  poema  aent  to  him  by  a  boy  of 
alsteea,  and  dwelling  atona  oa  tha  myatiloation  with  which  they 
were  palmed  on  him  aa  genulna  antfqaaa,  retui-nod  them  to  their 
anthor  and  thought  no  more  about  them,  is  what  handre>.la  would 
do  in  like  circnmstonoes.  Yet  tho  lit<?rary  fraud  w«*  no  raoni  tlmn 
he  himaclf  had  prarttoo)  in  his  CattU  of  Otranto;  and  all  thn 
tame  whi  -h  S'l  gToclil)-  coveted  waa  as  nothiiu^  compared  with 
what  h'l  nvL'ht  h:ifa  roado  kia  own,  had  ha  hefnaadaa  tha  boy, 

of  whnin  ho  aa;n;tt<"l  wli'^n  to<i  bto  **I  d*  SOl  iMlIm  ttMR 
eref  tmt'^il  ao  raaalcrly  a  genius." 

Cbivtterton  now  abandoned  the  antiipia  mnae,  toraed  hi*  attonUon 
to  periodical  litetntnre  and  tha  poUtioa  of  tha  day,  and  aaehanged 


aad  othar  'London  poriodieaia.  *— — <^  O*  vatow  Jaaiot^ 
1^  to  ^  ftill  hiaaa  «(  Ua  trinnph— ho  toniad  Ui  pea  agaiaat  tho 


 of  OiaAaa.4Maartor  Bote,  and  tha  prinooMoC  waiea.  It 

waa  whda  thva  hosied  with  politico  aad  Bu>dam  aatiia,  that  aaother 
■ad  yuf  diffarant  production  waa  peanad,  whleh,  whether  written 
{a  }wt  or  earnest,  brought  his  Brutol  career  abmpUy  to  a  eloae. 
Be  had  jnst  despatched  one  of  his  political  diatiibea  to  the 
MUMma  Jwtrwl,  what  ha  aat  dowa  oa  Eaator  S««  17th  isril 


1770,  and  penned  hi*  "Laat  Will  and  TMUment,"  a  Strang* 
satirical  oompoond  of  jeat  and  earneit,  in  which  he  intimateil  his 
Intention  of  patting  an  end  to  bis  life  the  followins  erening.  Among 
hia  aatirieal  beqaeata,  snch  a*  his  "humility^'  to  tlie  R«r.  Mr 
OaropUo,  hia  "loligioo"  to  Dean  Barton,  and  hia  "modesty* 
atoogwUhkla  "jpoiBdf  lai mrnmu"  to  Mr  Bargmo.  h*  laam 
"  to  BttaWl  ill  ft  ifiitt  aaf  dWatataatadnea*.  parcels  of  cooda 
unknown  on  it*  qnay  aineo  tho  day*  of  Canynge  and  Jtowlay."  Ia 
more  gennino  eameatnaaa  ha  recalla  the  name  of  Mr  Ch^fitM,  a 
friendfto  whom  ha  owed  intelligent  aympathjr,  and  learea  to  hia 
"  the  aiaceraet  thank*  my  gratitodo  can  giTe," — adding,  with  rrasa 
homour,  the  twqaeat  of  a  full  ralnation  to  be  paid  to  Mr  CUyOeld, 
aa  hia  executor,  or  "  whatLvtT  any  person  may  think  tbe  pleasura 
of  readinjf  my  works  w^>i-th."  .\ccorvJin{5  to  hia  foster -mother' 
account,  tho  will  waa  pisrjKnely  propanxl  in  onlrr  to  f:ij,'iilen  hif 
muter  into  letting  him  ro.  If  ao,  it  had  the  desired  effect.  Laiu- 
iHTt  eaticelled  hia  Indenture*  ;  bit  frien  la  anc  acqoaintsnce  mada 
him  up  a  puna  ;  and  ao,  with  light  heart,  and  a  handle  of  mann< 
aoiiptoofiaia  wiirth  Igr  whhdi  ha  atUl  fondly  hoped  that  his  fortune 
waa  to  ha  aaUand,  ba  aat  fcrth,  at  tha  aga  of^ ■erealoaD,  to  play 
Ua  Mir  part  «  a  aaa  «r  latm  ia  tho  gnat  Bitawoll*. 

OkaCtartoB  wia  aliaadr  ioaiwa  to  na  raadon  of  tho  MtMUmm 
Jmmal  aa  a  rlral  of  Jaaiaa,  under  the  aom  pjunu  of  Dneltoaa. 
Ro  had  alao  toaa  a  ooatribntor  to  Hamilton's  Tovm  and  Conafry 
Jfagattnt,  and  apeedily  found  aooea*  to  the  FruKotder'i  A/ayarlne, 
another  political  mlaoellany  attong  for  Wilkee  and  liberty,  Hia 
contribntiona  were  freely  accepted ;  and  the  eanguin*  youth  rtattr^rt-d 
himself  that  hia  position  waa  already  oatebllshed,  and  bia  fortune 
aure.  He  wrote  accordingly  in  the  most  ho{i«ful  terms  to  his 
rn  ati  i  aiKt'T,  and  sjient  the  first  itodcv  received  by  him  In 
purchasing  scccptnble  gills  for  both.  Hia  pride  and  ambition  were 
amnly  sratifiod  by  the  promieea  and  intereeted  flatteij  of  editora 
ana  poutical  adventorera  ;  WUkaa  himaelf  had  notod  hia  trenchant 
■tyl*^  "and  axnf*—d  a  daaii*  to  know  tho  aadMrs**  aad  Lord 
Maror  Boekford  graeioaaly  aokaowledged  a  poIMed  aadw  of  hiiL 
ana  greeted  him  "  ■■  poutaly  aa  a  citisen  oonld."  But  of  aetaal 
money  h*  receired  but  little.  Ha  waa  not  only  ikvaal,  but 
abitemioaa,  whUa  ha  flattarad  himaelf  with  draaaia  oiooBiini 
triumpha  and  ample  reoompaua.  Hi*  diligeno*  was  great,  aad  hfi 
Teraatility  wonderful.  He  eoold  aaaume  tho  atvle  of  Juniaa  or 
Smollutt,  repro-luce  the  eatirio  Uttemea*  of  Cnnrchill,  parody 
Mm  pherson'a  Osaian,  or  in  graver  mood  ape  the  nrthmicsJ  niceties 
of  I'<i[x',  or  the  poliahsd  grace  of  Gray  and  Collina.  He  wrote 
polui  -al  Ictlora,  eclogtiea,  lyrica,  operaa,  and  eatires,  both  in  proae 
and  verne.  Ho  played  in  all  wsys  the  versatile  mocking-oird, 
while  still  pUiuiing  tbe  resumption  of  hi*  antique  romance,  with 
the  hoiie  of  winning  thereby  not  only  fortune  bat  enduring  fame. 

In  ta^  month  of  Jon*  1770 — after  Chatterton  had  heoa  aomo  niao 
woaka  in  I  <ind«»  ha  nn  wd  flan  llhw wlltuli.  a  li  mi  ■  b*  liail  bllbn  to 
todgod  wtA a iabtif%  toaa  atUa  to iMok Straot,  Rolban. 
hoay  pen  had  daahed  off  Mni*,  paaqninadea,  a  hurlatt^aa  ( 
■atirioal  aketchee,  and  political  articl«a  enough  to  VB 
one  month'*  magaaina.  Bat  for  moat  of  those  the  payment  waa 
delayed ;  aad  now  atoto  preaoeattoaa  of  the  praw  rendered  letters  in 
the  Juniaa  rein  no  longer  ailmiislble.  and  threw  him  back  on  tho 
lighter  rtijui  LCI  of  hia  pen.  In  SKuri'ditch,  a*  in  hi*  lodging  at 
the  UrUtiil  attorney'*,  he  hs'l  only  uliurcMl  a  nom  ;  but  now,  for  the 
first  time,  in  hia  nnw  lodc^ins;,  he  enjovi  d  tho  doliRht*  of  nuioter- 
ruptod  solitude.  Hii  bed-fillow  at  ilr  Walinsley'a,  Shoreditch, 
noted  that  much  of  the  night  waa  spent  by  him  in  vrriting  ;  and  now 
that  all  reatraint  waaTomored  the  dawn  frequently  found  him  atill 
at  work.  Faner  oneo  more  had  free  play ;  tho  romance  of  Ma 
earlier  yean  roTtTod,  and  be  tranaeri bod  from  an  imaginarr  paieb* 
mant  of  the  old  prieot  Bowler  hia  "  ImUato  Balailo  of  Charltia.'* 
Thia  fin*  poem,  perreraely  dUgtilaad  to  arebaie  languuB,  he  aaat  to 
tha  editor  of  the  Tenon  and  County  Magasint,  and  had  it  rejected. 

Tbe  bigh  hopes  of  the  ssngnine  boy  bad  begun  to  fade.  He  bad 
not  yet  oumpleted  hi*  *eoond  month  in  I.-^n  Ion,  and  already  failure 
and atarvation  atored  him  ill  the  fanv  Mr  Oroea,  a  neichlKniring 
apothecary  whose  acquaintance  he  \iiv\  made,  and  who  h^d  h^t-n 
fascinated  by  hiu  Cno  couvirsnti'  tial  jwwcrs,  discerned  ero  long  tbe 
STidenco  of  tho  privatinna  to  wliii-h  ho  was  reduced,  and  rciKateily 
invited  him  to  join  hira  at  dinner  ar  suppvr  ;  but  he  re[i*;li>d  the 
prufTiToJ  hii-(|iitAlity.  Hi.i  hiiidiady  alao,  auapecting  hi*  iirct-iuity, 
prew  d  lu-ri  h1  .ire  hi-r  liiiinnr,  but  in  Tain.  "She  knew,"  an  alic 
afterwards  snni,  "  that  he  bad  not  eaten  anything  for  two  or  three 
days."  But  he  waa  oiTended  at  her  argm^,  and  ■aanreii. hf  tbatba 
waa  not  hungry.  Only  a  montb  hefon,  be  had  writtia  to  bk  Ata 
la  tbe  Ugboa  apirita,  with  talk  of  abiaa.  aUm  tun,  aad  laa  rflba 
la  eten  nr  tbam,  aad  bad  aataallT  aaat  them  Tilned  piuauato  ba«gbt 
with  Ua  flnt  aaraingiL  Bat  ui*  aeedy  political  adrenturen  to 
wboca  aarrioa  ho  had  anllatad  ehaand  their  tone  when  he  bema 
to  priae  fur  payment  for  his  oontrtSutiona ;  and  the  cnto  of  nia 
actual  reoeipti,  found  in  his  pocket-book  after  hi*  death,  t'.  c'.^'  that 
Hamilton,  fell,  and  other  editors  who  had  been  so  UbersI  in  (latterr, 
hiui  pwd  the  inexperienced  youth  at  the  rate  of  a  ahiUing  for  an 
artiel*,  and  aooMwAat  Uaa  than  eightpeao*  «ech  Ilv  hi*  aong*  ;  wbiln 
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J  <r  •  M«  watti  iwtHM  to  liia  «Im  IndifBlto 

i  of  tMr  pnbUeftttoB,  and  with  it  of  th*  pmpMttltkw 
of  jparUMt  or  of  further  domAod  for  bU  Uboara.  H»  had 
wiahM,  aooardloc  to  kit  l<Mt«r-moth«r,  to  study  inediciM  with 
Bamtt ;  mai  on*  of  kto  oonpuiioiM  ipeoiaJlT  rcf«r«  to  tha  charm 
which  tha  pnelloa  of  phnie  nad  (or  mm.  In  hit  dai[ieratioQ  ha 
DOW  raTtrted  to  thia,  and  wrote  to  Barratt  for  aucL  a  It  tur  a«  taigbt 
help  him  to  an  opaning  ai  a  aorgaon'a  aaaiatant  oa  Inu^l  »a  Afrioaa 
tradar.  He  ip^waled  alao  to  Mr  Catcott  to  forward  hit  plnn,  but  In 
vain.  The  letlera  were  written  bafor*  tha  middle  of  tha  month,  and 
ba  oofitlDind  to  bo|w  againat  hope,  aa  ha  awaitad  their  rvpliea. 
What  thaaa  wan  «•  caa  oohr  ninaiM.  On  tba  S4th  of  August 
1  fw  *•  iHt  tlM*  t*  Utittte  la  BMok  atmt^  cany- 
ht  fritm  wMah  ka  Oan  dmL  aftir  lnilBg  Into 
iTMMTntT  -f-" —  '^"-nnrrrffTiT  —rrr  -*  T — *  Intteanniw 
teina  Ibnd.  vitb  Uata  lad  ImMim  dMadad  «r kb ImI  «dB< 
Tilaiona,  •  gbaatljr  oorpaa. 

Tbns  pariahad  by  bia  own  band.  In  an  obaonre  lod^g  in  London, 
among  atran/rera  and  in  abaolutc  want,  a  }-«ath  aiatuadly  without 
his  n^aal  in  ttmt  tiKhtecoth  c-ntnrv.  Ho  onl j aaTenteen  raara 
and  nine  monthn  old  ;  yet  he  hiul  ulrwij  urilt'-n  poems  whicn  fiU 
two  ample  Tolumes,  and  which  now,  apwirli  of  a  cmtury  after  his 
death,  command  oar  admirins  wonder  for  the  rara  aridanca  of 
wnlm  and  aoatained  power  which  they  display.  Tba  intelligent 
faboon  of  tba  Bar.  W.  W.  Skaat  bara  at  kngth  presented  them  in 
•  JtaB  mtUiy  of  their  vniqoa  merit,  not  only  as  eridenoa  of  fine 
■mMo  fiB.11%  bat  M  an  aopannalad  auntpla  of  youthful  ntaoocity 
«ii]plajad  in  apita  of  aT«ty  diiadTant«|[a  tnnt  foy^rtj  ma  ■dnr 


hte  eoold  interpoaa  to  prarant  ita  disnlay.    Yet  *v«B  

Ctlvely  few  Imow  what  a  rich  Tein  or  romance  and  tma  poetry 
ranceaied  ander  the  antique  gulae  of  the  Rowley  poems,  or  how 
singular  is  the  study  which  they  inrolve.  Tlie  beat  ol  his  namerooa 
production^  Iwth  la  proaa  and  Tarsa,  require  no  allow&nw  to  be 
made  for  the  Immature  years  of  their  author,  when  comparing  him 
with  the  ablest  ofbij  contempurariea.  Yet  be  was  writing  spirited 
satirea  at  ten,  and  he  prodaced  aome  of  the  finest  of  his  antique  reiae 
before  ha  was  sixteen  years  of  aga.  lie  pictures  Lrdgata,  ua  monlc 
af  Boxy  8t  Umnndi^  challenging  Rowley  to  a  trial  at  Tersemaking, 
mtA nmim  mnm  tHUa tattoo,  produraanit''8aii««rJSUa,''kpi*o« 
tf  inn  Ifriail  iNHito,  worthy  of  compariaon  with  any  antique  or 
Modn jfodnotton  efitaclasa.  Again,  tnlila"Tragedr  of  Ooddwyn," 
af  which  on^  a  fragment  baa  ba«>  pnanrad,  the  "Ode  to  Liberty," 
with  whkk  tt  abmptlf  aloai^  b  •  modaiM  apaalmw  af  bold 
irnsfeiy  «yA  aaj  dm  •  flaw  aaang  tta  laiat  Martial  Ijnlto  in 
the  IsngnagB. 

Toe  collection  of  poems  in  wtii'-h  such  specimens  occur  faminhi^ 
by  far  the  mont  remarluble  example  of  intellectual  precocity  in  the 
whole  history  of  letters  ;  nor  is  it  the  least  among  aU  the  notable 
features  which  dl«tinpii»h  the  boy's  writinf^  tost,  from  flret  to 
U»t,  bo  consiittntly  n  iuntainwi  his  rctnaiico  of  Canynge  and 
Kowley  through  all  tlio  direrae  scenes  of  verse  and  proaa  in  which 
those  iraaginaiv  ahanotna  an  nada  to  flamra.  Tha  at  which 
ba  died,  bafoi*  iw  had  arcs  laaaiMd  aaiUiood.  adda  to  tha  tander 

ffiwhiahbialhto  wnhmmimm  a*v,  npmdaof  •  oaatox  after 
laath.  OoIBm,  BWMb  Emm,  flhaUey,  and  Bjm  aU  awak«!i 
MRWW  OTcr  the  premature  arreetnent  of  their  ftanioa;  but  the 
ygORgest  of  them  survircd  to  his  twentr -fifth  year,  while  Chatterton 
was  only  aereotocn  when  he  perished  aespaiiingly  in  hit  mieenbl* 
garret 

The  death  of  ChattfrtoTi  sttractM  little  notice  at  the  time  ;  for 
tlio  ft'W  who  Uirii  iTiti-rUii:«l  an_T  appredatiTe  eatimato  of  the 
Rowley  pocrn*  rtfranl'il  bim  a«  thinr  mere  traaecriber.  He  was 
interred  in  a  ImrTing  proun  1  attnrbrd  to  Shoe  I^ne  Workhoase, 
in  the  |»ri»h  of  bt  Andrew's,  Holbom,  which  baa  ainee  Wen  con- 
verted into  a  site  for  Farringdon  Market  Bnt  a  atory  hu  b<N:n 
earrant  from  an  early  datSi  and  credited  by  ioma  trustworthy  in- 
aatUyttai^  Ihakllw  M|r*'  thapM*  «aa  laaoinnd  thnmgh  the 
liititvaBtiMi  of  ODO  af  Ui  Lndas  iilittfa^  aad  aanatlj  interrad  by 
Ua  «m1%  Biahaid  ni%f^  Ir  BtdaUA  Cbwahyan.  There  a 
mooqauwIhaariaaabaaBanatod  to  Ua  iRaa«n%  tta  apnro- 
priato  inaeription,  borrowed  fhim  bia  "  Will,^  and  so  anppliad 
by  the  poet'a  own  pen— "To  the  memory  of  Thomaa  Cbatterton. 
Iteadcr !  ittdRa  not.  If  thon  art  a  rhriatian,  balisva  that  he  shall 
U  Judged  bf  n  flfpiilac  Faatft  ft  ttok  nmm  «aly  is  he  now 

UUwersble."^  (D.  W.) 

CHAUCER,  OsorrRST  (e.  1340-1400).  Thero  are  few 
ftaldaof  roaoarch  iowhich  aatiqaAriana,fromSpeghttoFanii- 
mII,  hkf  hbonfad  w  mloniWMid  inrmMrfnllj  ia  lb*  Ufa 
of  ChMMr.   n*  Meral  «(  vtdr  muemm  hm  Iweo  tint 

Cbaaecr  w&»  more  actively  cngnged  in  public  affairs  than 
any  poet  of  celebrity  since  his  time,  and  has  consequently 
left  many  tncoa  in  official  racordaL  The  chief  biographical 
bat  kaovn  to  Bptghi  «u  tlial  Oumn  ftva  •vkboce  in 


'a  cose  tried  at  WMtniiBator  in  I3S6  touching  the  right  of 
Lord  Scrope  to  bear  eartain  anas,  and  then  deposed  that 
ho  was  "  forty  yean  old  and  opward,"  and  bad  borne  arms 
for  twonty-oeran  yean.  A  castial  fact  of  tbia  aort  oflared 
BO  clue  to  further  inToatigation;  but  the  fact  I 
recoivod  from  Edwud  IIL  ft  pamilMi  of  twenty 
moro  saggestiTa  TUi  dot  WW  fltft  caergcticftlly  foBomd 
up  by  GfMwin,  the  author  of  Caleb  William*  and  Political 
Justice,  who  aeorched  diligently  through  aeTeral  records, 
chiefly  tha  Patent,  Qooa,  and  French  Rolls,  for  other  notioca 
of  Cbucer'a  nnma,  and  aocoaeded  in  enriching  his  bio> 
0npk|f  of  Chaooer,  pobliahod  in  I  SO  4,  with  variona  in* 
ponut  putkalni.  Ho  woo  ioUowod  kgr  fiw  Hmio 
Nlaolaa,  wlio  mada  an  ozhaoatitt  oiMihiflOB<f  He  Imm 
Rotla  of  the  Exchequer,  and  published  tllOMidli  in  1843. 
Another  determined  aearch  through  reoorda  wllieh  Godwin 
and  If  icolas  bad  ahmok  from  waa  made  in  1873  by  Mr 
Famival^aadtliia  abo  raaultod  ia  aoreral  important  flodo. 

It  ii  to  Kr  fmifill  tkrt  «•  an  iodebtod  for  hmStj 
aottling  tbo  pownby  of  Chanow.  Bpagfat  ia  tha  eoarao 
of  bia  raaaawbiM  bad  Ut  tipoo  fbo  nama  of  ooa  Ricbard 
Chaucer,  a  Tintner,  who  died  in  1348,  and  made  a  bequest 
to  the  church  of  St  Maiy  Aldermary.  Merely  on  tbo 
grotuid  of  the  name,  Spegbt  aappoaed  thia  to  be  Uie  fatlut 
of  Chaaoeri  bat  U117  lad  I>^bitt^  in  Ilia  IStlt  eantoij, 
diapntadthb,  ttd  wiabod  to  ftv*  tbo  pool  a  btgbarliBoogOk 
because  in  tbo  grant  of  a  ponaion  made  to  him  in  41 
Edward  III.  he  waa  deaoribed  as  "  raluttus  no«ter."  Mr 
Fnmirall  settled  the  quLxtion  by  bringing  to  light  a  deed 
dated  1380,  in  which  Chaucer,  relinquishing  his  right  in  a 
house  belonging  to  bis  father,  described  himaelf  aa  "tbo 
aoo  ol  Joha  Cbanoac,  viataer."  Bj  othot  doenaioBti  tbia 
Jobs  Cbtoecr  is  oboiwii  to  ba  Ifta  too  of  Bpet^tli  Bidiaid. 

It  is  thus  cstabliahed  that  both  tbo  poet's  father  and  Ul 
grandiathcr  were  London  vintiiprs.  The  prociso  date  of 
his  birth  has  not  been  ascertained.  Tbo  accepted  date  till 
lately  was  1328  The  difficulty  with  thia  date  waa  hia 
being  deacribed  aa  "  forty  yaaia  and  npwda*  ia  1386, 
and  of  Into  Ofwnion  baa  indinod  to  IMOaaanoro  probaUa 
year.  Tbb  li  fimmnd  by  tba  diaeavvj  lb>t  the  Do«t  WM 
Richard  Chaucer's  grandson  and  not  kii  Mm^  HM  fito  is 
better  with  fbe  focU  than  1328. 

How  Chancer  waa  educated,  whether  like  "  Pbilogenet," 
the  naoia  wbidi  bo  aaanmoa  in  tha  Covrf  ^  Lom^  ba  waa 
"  of  Ouabridga  elerk,'*  and  bow  be  ma  iatradnead  to  tbo 
notice  of  the  oonrt,  »  left  to  oonyoctwa.  Hia  name  oecnia 
in  the  booaehold  book  of  the  wife  of  Prince  Lionel,  aecond 
son  of  Edward  ITT.,  in  1357,  probably,  Mr  Furnivall  con- 
jccturea,  as  a  page.  He  bore  arms  in  Edward  IIL'a 
inrosion  of  Fraoee  in  1359,  John  Chancer  being  alio  fa 
tha  OKpaditton,  probably  in  connection  with  the  ooaiBii^ 
■arial  Ttoe  wae  little  fighting  in  fbafe  ezpeditioD,  tba 
raTsgee  of  the  Engliah  for  aoreial  yeara  before  having  left 
little  to  figbt  for ;  bnt  in  the  course  of  a  diaaatrons  retreat, 
compelled  rather  by  hunger  thari  I  y  r-jartial  force,  Chautfcr 
waa  taken  priooner.  In  1360  the  king  paid  X16  for  bia 
ransom.  From  1360  to  1366  there  ia  a  |^  in  the  record 
of  bia  life ;  bat  fai  tba  latter  Mat  bb  aana  oeeon  ia  a  liet 
of  Oa  membon  of  tba  wfvL  booHboId  aa  ona  of  tbiity- 
seren  "csqaireo"  of  the  king,  who  were  to  rcccirc  a 
gift  of  clothee  at  Christmas.  By  thia  time  also  ho  would 
seem  to  have  been  married,  if  the  Philippa  Ciiaiicer,  one  of 
the  dumoiscUcs  of  Queen  Philippe,  who  in  1 3CG  was  granted 
a  yearly  pension  of  ten  marka,  waa,  as  is  mos^^t  probable,  bis 
wife  (aaa  the  diwaarioB  «f  the  fBMtiaa  ia  Sir  H.  Nieolaa^a 
meoiMf).  Ia  1S87  Gbaooer  btnndf  leeahrad  a  ponafoo  of 
twenty  marks  from  the  king,  being  described  as  "dilcctus 
valottu*  noeter."  To  show  that  in  being  courtier  and 
acbolor  bo  bad  not  ceased  to  bo  soldier,  he  t<jok  part  in 
another  inglorioaa  eipoditioa  a^aiaat  FIranee  in  1369,  in 

T.  —  If 
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whidi  ilMim  Um  FaUn  ImUw  pvntd  bf  Ih*  FnaA  king 
dMte  wtti  Uttto  opportanitj  for  diftiimlion    H«  ms 

in  Londun  lowordi  the  end  of  1 370,  and  henceforward 
devotod  himiielf  to  more  peaceful  pursnita.  His  talcuta  for 
diplomocy  »nd  hla  «cqn»intanco  with  conimerco  were 
recognized  bj  tlM  orowo.  In  1372  he  wu  despatched  to 
Genoft  M  a  MOMliiHtoner  to  anting*  a  commercial  treaty 
with  the  Qonoeie.  Abool  thia  «mtMi9  much  bM  htm 
written,  on  tho  anppoaitioii  dni  be  wmf  Iut*  tami*  tta 
e^quaintance  of  Petrarch  in  tho  course  of  his  rislt  to  Italy. 
Whether  in  recognition  of  his  serried  or  on  other  grounds, 
he  received  on  hia  return,  in  '.  37  4.  tha  grant  of  a  piichur 
of  wine  daflj ;  and  aoon  after,  in  further  evidenoe  of  the 
njal  favour,  he  was  appointe4  wmptroUer  of  the  coitomi 
and  anfaeidjr  of  woola,  teanad  kidaa  in  tli*  port 

of  London.  In  h»  WM  MiocMtud  with  Sir  John 
Barley  on  some  aecrct  sennet',  the  nature  and  place  of  ' 
which  are  not  known,  and  in  1377  ho  was  lent  on  theeecrot 
mission  to  Flanders.  And  it  was  not  merely  in  commercial 
otatten  that  the  poet  waa  conaidared  aerriceable ;  in  1378, 
•ftar  fba  accession  of  BIdiaid  IL,  kift  WM  attached  to  a 
mission  sent  into  France  to  ne^otUta  •  marriage  for  the 
young  king  His  fortunes  continued  steadily  to  improve  ; 
with  his  pension  of  twenty  ii.;irki  frMm  tLu  king,  -TIO  frvm 
the  duko  of  Lancaster,  his  allowance  for  [ohm  &a  uuo  of  the 
kini^s  aaqidree,  his  salary  as  comptroller,  his  payments  for 
eocasional  aerv^^  his  pitcher  of  wine  (commuted  in  1378 
into  an  annoi^  of  twante  marks),  and  hia  wife's  pension, 
hs  had  no  reason  to  complain  that  his  gemua  waa  nwlected. 
The  wonder  was  that  his  genius  waa  not  smothered.  Hia 
em;'l>ytnent  as  oomptrolkr  was  not  a  sinecure;  he  waa 
bound  to  write  the  rolls  of  his  office  with  hia  own  hand, 
and  he  bod  to  be  continually  present  at  his  office,  not 
haviog  the  optioo  of  oppoiatiQg  a  defiatj.  Apparenti^  as 
bo  nm  m  w»  would  m  wh  illowid  to  noko  an  aoaier 
■miifetnent ;  in  1382  he  was  appobitod  comptroller  of  the 
petty  etistoms  of  the  port  of  London,  with  the  privilege  of 
appointing  a  deputy  and  in  1385  he  was  allowed  to 
appoint  a  deputy  for  the  other  comptroUerahip.  In  1386 
he  tooehed  Uu  summit  of  his  fortune,  being  returned  to 
PulianMDt  aa  •  kni^^t  of  the  ahire  £aa4  But  that 
WM  00  imlbrttuioto  year  for  Urn  ;  bb  potroo,  John  of 
Oeunt,  lost  his  ascendency  at  court,  and  a  commission 
which  sat  to  inquire  into  the  abuses  of  the  preceding 
administration  auperseded  Chaucer  in  hi-^  tur  > m  UoUer^ 
ships.  In  the  course  of  two  years  he  was  obliged  to 
transfer  his  annuitiea  to  another  man,  probably  aelling 
(hem  for  a  sum  of  leody  moDogr.  The  ntam  of  Lancaatei' 
10  power  ia  1389  inin  biigfatonad  bto  pwwpoeti;  he  waa 
iippointed  clerk  of  the  king's  works,  and  four  years  after- 
wards obtained  a  grant  of  an  annuity  of  £20.  How 
rauch  he  w&titt>(l  thi.i  a.s.tistanoe  appears  from  tho  fact  that 
ho  was  several  iimc*  obliged  to  apply  for  small  portions  of 
it  in  advance.  When  Bollngbroke  came  to  the  throne  in 
1399  he  gave  the  old  poet  an  additfanwl  aiuuiity  of  fm^ 
marks,  which  came  in  time  to  flonfort  flio  loM  jmt  of  hu 
lifo.  The  minutes  of  hia  pension  cease  in  1400,  and, 
aooording  to  the  inscription  on  his  tomb,  he  died  on  the 
S5th  of  October  of  that  y.-ir 

Tho><<)  axe  the  main  facts  of  Chaucer's  life  as  brought  to 
light  by  successive  inveatigat<na,  and  they  form  a  tolerably 
complete  outline  biography,  mom  eonpUito  than  Spenser's 
or  Shakespeare's.  They  are  ilgdieHlt  thtowine 
light  on  the  ajngnlarly  varied  eiroumctaoees,  aptitndea,  and 
oeeupations  of  the  man,  supplementing  in  a  reaDy  sub- 
stantial way  what  may  bo  gathered  from  hia  workfi  Tliay 
show  that  Chaucer  was  not  merely  a  poet  and  a  scholar, 
dt-'oply  rci\d  in  what  then  passed  for  science  and  philosophy, 
as  weil  as  in  the  rich  Uteratore  of  hia  poetioal  prediceeaow^ 
but  ft  odidiii;  m  oomtiH; «  bob  off  bMMii,  funlUkr  fron 


tho  drauDOtonoea  of  hii  birth  tnd  mbaequeDl  riio  in  pooi' 
tib*  with  oil  aidso  of  the  1^  of  bia  Hue,  ready  to  ttade^ 

take  any  kind  of  employ  moat  that  his  powrrful  pstrnc! 
chose  to  obtain  for  him, — comptroUcrship  of  cu.-.t>jiuA,  sacre- 
:ar;,  viip  of  an  embaasy,  diplomatic  commissionership, 
guardianship  of  a  minor.  Mr  FumivaU  has  also  discovered 
that,  rather  late  in  life,  he  was  charged  with  being 
cenoMDod  ia  tiw-'*iuitaa'*  (abduction,  probabfy)  <rf  a  girl, 
wfaieh  woold  abow  that  be  was  vrilling  to  undertake  more 
questionable  services,  unless  the  "  raptus  "  was  for  his  own 
benefit.  Great  caution  mnat  bo  obaerved  in  trying  to  fill 
up  from  hint*  in  his  jwcms  the  gape  in  tho  docuinontary 
facts  of  his  biography, — great  cauUon,  that  is,  if  wa  wish 
to  get  at  the  truth  and  not  merely  to  spaooktofor  tho  aho 
of  speculating.  Aatiijttanan  epeculaton  on  nanolly  note 
distinguished  for  fancy  than  imagination.  They  catch  at 
TiintH  rimi  {luh  them  to  conclusions  without  having 
unaginatioQ  enough  to  take  account  of  qualifying  <»QBid«ra- 
tions.  Thna  it  haa  often  been  taken  for  granted  that  ia 
the  daecription  of  the  poet  of  the  CanUrlmrf  TaUt,  wo 
havo  Ml  onthentic  portrait  of  Chaucer  himself.  The  pool 
ia  o  voiy  q;aiet  ooioblniaifc  moa,  and  the  Host,  master  of 
thooowiaoaiia,  OBddoolyoottihkeye  oo  him,  and  addrewea 
him  hi  hit  bnQjuig  woj  »— 

W>i«t  man  art  thou  t  fjnod  hs^ 
Thou  looltMt  u  thou  wouldst  find  »n  hare. 
For  t^^<!T  Ti^n  tho  ground  1  see  thcc  ataro. 
Ai>]i:-  .1  l.f;  ii'^ar,  md  looki  tnemly. 
Ni>w  itiLiis  yon,  Birs,  and  1st  thi*  mtm  b«r«  SfMOS, 
Ha  in  Ui«  waiiit  U  shapea  mm  well  si  I ; 
This  w«rs  a  poppet  ia  aa  ana  to  emfanoa 
Voraof  maa^  MalL  tad  Mr  ettwai 

For  unto  no  wight  doth  be  <UUlaBMk 

There  is  do  reason  to  suppose  that  this  quaint,  shy  little 
figure  was  any  more  like  C!haneer  than  the  Spectator  waa 
like  Addison  or  Steda.  The  allnaion  to  his  waist,  comity 
(nm  the  boriy  boat,  ia  evidently  jocular,  and  the  whols 
picture  ia  in  all  likelihood  a  humorous  deaonptiOo  the 
opposite  of  Chsueer'B  own  appearance.  We  muat  be 
[irtrtir-ilarlv  r::iri  fi;l  in  hcc.  yliu^  literally  the  Btatemeril.^  of 
a  writer  one  of  vvhotte  fayourite  veins  of  humour,  appear- 
ing in  every  one  of  his  works,  ia  self-dcprvciatiun.  Wo 
ahoold  remember  that  Cbanoer  wrote  for  a  limited  audience, 
aU«f  vhom  knew  him  penooally,  and  for  whoae  amusement 
he  was  ia  the  habit  of  making  comical  allusiona  to  himselL 
Hia' jokea  vrers  more  of  the  nature  of  family  jokee  tiiaa  wo 
are  now  accustomed  to  in  writings  inti'nded  for  wide  and 
prothiacuout  circulation.  When  be  made  the  eagle  in  the 
Hpiue  qf  Fam*  complain  of  bis  ht'ng  h'  ivy  to  carry,  or 
praniioo  lo  nok*  him  tho  bailor  of  the  goda,  or  append  to 
tho  alitomMtt  ttat  ho  Hftd  Uko  o  hemit»  tho  qnalificattoo 
— "  although  thine  abstinence  is  little,"  or  remind  hiib  thol 
he  had  had  no  personal  ezperioooe  of  love,  he  knew  that 
thcoe  little  Jests  at  his  own  i^xpeoae  would  be  fully  appreci 
atedl^  hia  few  readers,  i  hu  extreme  of  fiivolona  conjecture 
is  reached  when  it  is  supposed  that  hia  wife  was  a  termagaat 
becanae  ho  "  chaib  *  womeafraqueDtlj.  His  graceful  and 
chivalrooo  oomplimeali  fb  ww'mi  mo  qoita  aa  frequent  aa 
his  chaC  There  ia,  indeed,  OM  paowy  in  the  Sotm  ^ 
Famt  wbIA  it  pretty  clearly  iatMidod  for  bio  wtfib  «k 
irimo  the  eagle  cries  "  awake  "  to  him — 

Bight  is  the  sstat  voioe  sad  ftsvan  (sound) 
TlMt  ossth  an*  I  oonldt  MtsO  (aamsV. 

But  if  it  had  been  anything  mote  oerioao  thaa  fmma^ 
place  conjugal  banter,  he  would  hardly  boTS  dOnd  to 

circulate  it.  A  conjecture  of  en  eqnaJly  frtrolrus  kind  ts 
that  he  was  unmarried  in  1369,  because  id  tiist  year  he 
spoke  of  having  suffered  for  eight  years  pangs  which  none 
butonoeooMbeoL  The  pongs  may  have  been  matrimonial 
pMigi.  or  pong*  of  pofoity,  or  |miol^  Imiihioiy  pm^s 
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cflleuUy  beooming  in  tbe  pc«^narTator ;  b&t  Mr  Fumivall 
ia  to  ooQTinoed  that  the  poet's  nicknes!)  was  a  real  lovo- 
Bckneaa,  and  that  ho  was  not  then  roernod  to  tho  quo  .  s 
dwnnMallB  FUlippA  Chaacer,  that  be  aooounta  for  thia 
hdyli  BMM  bjr  nifMiag      to  han  \mn  OhMMti'li 

L  riaSkt  iiwtMtielty  of  oaqfactan  appetn  Id  Urn 

gTOondaon  whirh  rcrtai!i  of  the  wo rta  commonly  attributod 
to  Chaucer  aru  rejected  aa  spurious.  Tho  Tettantent  of 
Lovt,  the  Atmnb/y  of  Ladies,  and  the  Lamtntaiion  of  Mary 
Magdalene  bear  do  internal  marlcB  of  being  Chaucer's,  and 
are  now  univeraally  r^ected ,  but  of  late  some  oonuncntatora 
hipVt  fldii>iilcd  %  tMt  of  gmiriimnwM  which  woold  deprive 
w  «r  •nwil  irorki  nUdi  tn  in  no  rnpect  nnworthy  of 
Chaucer's  gooiua.  It  ia  known  from  Chkuccr'a  own  atato- 
lueiit  io  the  nndiapntad  Le^md  of  Good  Women  that  he 
tianalated  the  Human  de  la  l{osf,hvi\,  Mr  Bradshaw  refuse* 
to  beUsve  that  the  extant  tnnalatioo,  of  which  wo  havn 
«nl7  4NM  10t1i  «antQi7  nuawMrip^  oan  Iw  his,  bccauas  ita 
rlijiDM  do  not  eonfona  to  n  Ayatotort'  wlikb  GhMwac 
obMrrsd  in  works  whidi  on  nadoitbtedly  hl«.  The  oxtaat 
Bomanct  of  the  Rou  admits  the  adverbial  ly  to  rhyino 
with  the  adjectival  or  infinitival  fe,  aud  it  cauuot  l>o 
Chancer'a  b«cauae  y  ia  never  allowed  to  rhyme  with  yt  in 
tho  Houte  of  Fame  and  the  CatUerbury  ToUm.  For  tho 
same  reason — no  other  of  any  ahadow  of  validity  has  yet 
bera  adduced — the  Court  of  Love,  which  Mr  Swinbimio 
calls  "  that  moat  beautiful  of  young  poems,"  and  tho  Jlotwr 
and  tht  L«tf,  which  Drydou  ai:d  Haslitt  have  pnioed  an  ! 
qnoted  aa  a  choice  example  of  the  poet's  genius,  have  also 
boaa  {nonottoeed  to  be  spurioua.  We  cannot  give  up  such 
poomo  Boka  ntotv  urgent  reasons  are  odvaMed  for  thoir 
oonlbcation.  Ilioy  cannot  be  set  tnde  •■  qmriono  oolong 
■s  their  voiiation  from  the  rhyming  rule,  which  the  com- 
mentators have  shown  much  ingennity  in  detecting,  can  bo 
explained  in  any  reasonable  way.  There  ia  no  getting  over 
tho  plain  queattun  wlucli  every  one  asks  when  firet  told  that 
they  are  not  Chaucer's.  If  thej  on  not  his,  who  else 
woldliaTO  witttoB  tbom  t  Is  itoononvibld  that  the  name 
«if  tiw  writer  of  ondi  woffa  eodd  luvo  boon  ntteriy  un- 
known in  his  own  generation,  or  if  known  could  ta-V  L-  I 
by  accident  or  design  so  completely  suppressed  ?  if  La 
deliberately  tried  to  pulni  ihein  off  as  Chaucer's  upon  the 
transcriber,  would  not  this  rule  of  rhyme  have  been 
precisely  the  aort  of  mechanical  likeneas  which  he  would 
novo  (liad  to  pmerve  t  The  Court  of  Love  we  have  special 
naoono  for  declining  to  give  up.  It  might  be  argued  that, 
though  tho  Fl'i-'-.'r  .:y_-i  /'•?  L^if  bears  internal  marks  of 
being  Chaucer  ^  uJihoii-h  iW  piclurusquu  richnc«»,  its  tender 
atmosphere,  ar.i  thij  toft  fall  of  its  words  arc  like  his,  yet 
it  ia  easy  to  grow  the  plant  onoe  yoa  have  tlie  aoed,  and  it 
may  be  the  work  of  an  imitator.  The  Flower  and  the 
Lii/  mUmm  to  bo  mitlaii  bf  a  Udy,  and  there  may 
bavo  been  ot  dio  ooort  oMne  wuidorfbl  lady  capable  of  it, 
a!t*i  i^h  it  paaaod  in  the  monkish  scriptorium  as  Chaucer's. 
But  Uiurc  is  some  external  evid^oe  for  the  authenticity 
of  the  Court  of  Lov<,  which  olflo  contains  traces  of 
Chauoer'a  moat  inimitable  quality,  his  boBOliri  Mr  Minto 
baa  put  forward  some  minor  conaidentiono  for  believing 
this  to  bo  Chaucer's  {Charaeterutie$  of  Engluik  Foett,  p 
33),  bot  tbe  atrongcat  fact  in  its  favour  is  that  the  Court 
of  Love  was  LmitaJijd  by  Jatuus  T.  of  ScoLland  in  the  King't 
Qukair,  and  that  in  paying  tho  customary  coispUinent  to 
his  poetical  msaten,  he  mentions  no  names  but  Lydgatc 
oad  Qower,  who  won  oloai^  incuwUo  of  writing  the 
nwo^  and  Chaucer.  JomoiAi  oo|itiv^  in  Eoglaad  b^an 
five  years  after  Chaucer's  death,  and  it  is  simply  inconceiv- 
able that  he  could  have  attributed  the  Couri  of  Love  tu 
C^^jiuci  r  ill  ignorance,  and  without  having  heard  a  whisper 
of  its  real>utborship.    %  indeed,  this  rhynte-test  wore 


al)<iolute,  we  ehoald  bavo  to  treat  these  other  considerations 
as  inexplicable  difficulties  and  submit  But  when  we 
rviiKuk  tL.it  the  {loenis  in  which  y  ye  rhyinca  occur 
are  earlier  worka  of  Chaucer'r,  if  tkey  aro  his  at  all,  bearing 
the  touch  of  his  hand  but  wonting  the  anstalned  strength 
of  his  mature  wotltBHMbip,  and  whan  wo  fonMBtbor  that 
the  y  pe  rhyme  wm  tlio  oomiiion  prsctice  of  Ms  pred»ee» 
ftors,  a  very  simple  explanation  of  tho  rlytiio  difficulty 
becomes  apparent  CTiaucor  adhered  to  the  practice  of  bia 
predecessors  till  he  felt  strung  enough  to  impOOO  Vftn 
himself  a  reatriction  of  hia  own  do  vising. 

At  what  periods  of  his  life  Chanoor  wnto  Ilio  poelij,  we 
liave  no  mouo  of  asoertaininfc  Ihm*  om  m  manaacripta 
of  any  of  his  worka  that  ean  no  tofenod  to  Us  own  time ; 
the  carliwt  of  them  in  existence  sire  not  sujiposod  to  havQ 
been  written  till  several  years  after  his  death.  Tho  only 
one  of  his  worka  of  which  tho  date  ia  fixed  by  on  extomal 
circumstance  is  the  Boc^k  cf  the  Dmheu;  if,  aa  ia  taken 
for  granted,  this  was  written  to  oommeroorato  the  death  of 
tho  wife  of  hia  patron  John  of  OanaL  ila  date  is  1369. 
€9ianeer,  if  bom  in  1340,  wonld  flken  naw  been  twmty- 

nino,  and  there  ia  none  of  hia  extant  works,  exccjit  the 
traiutlatiou  of  the  Romance  of  tkg  Jim&,  &tid  the  Dre  an 
(which  we  hold  to  bo  Chaocer'a,  though  its  authenticity  is 
not  worth  eootonding  for),  which  can  b«  confidently  assigned 
to  an  eadier  period,  rhilogenet,  in  the  Co«r<  ^  Zosr* 
pcofesses  to  bo  eighteen,  but  tbu  u  not  the  slightest  reaaon 
for  concluding  titat  Chaucer  was  that  age  when  he  wrote 
it  The  Book  of  tht  Dvtheu  ia  certainly  not  very  matara 
work  for  a  poet  of  twenty-nine,  and  it  is  probable  that 
Chaucer  did  not  cultivate  the  art,  aa  he  certainly  did  net 
develop  tha  faonl^  till  oomparatiToly  late  in  Ufa.  Tho 
translBtioii  of  tihe^ooHHMO  tf  HU  Jtmm  to  all  appaaiaiMO 
the  earliest  of  his  surviving  compoaitiona.  If  we  may 
judge  from  hia  evident  acqnamtanoe  with  dry  studies,  and 
lin  (ai  nci'..-  for  hard  business  work,  the  vintner^  son 
recetved  a  scholastic  training  in  the  trir'iumand  qvadrivium 
which  then  formed  the  higher  cducatioti.  If  he  had  been 
nurturod  on  tronbadoor  loTO  from  hia  joatii  op^  it  ii 
exceedingly  unlikely  tint  bo  wooId  af  lorwarda  have  hen 
■aV.i:  to  D-ipIy  l]iri;'i'j!f  to  lo^s  fascinating  labours.  His 
study  ot  matnenialica  aiiJ  at.L>-onomy  in  hia  old  ugo  for  tha 
benefit  of  "little  Lewis,  his  son,"  looks  like  a  return  such 
as  wo  often  aco  in  age  to  the  studies  of  youth,  iiut, 
indeed,  he  can  hardly  bo  said  ever  to  have  lost  his  interest 
in  BOflh  atndie^  for  in  his  thooiy  of  sonnd  in  the  Mttm  9/ 
Famt  and  his  description  of  ddietnieal  proeoBsea  b  tM 
Canon's  Yeoman's  Prologue  he  shows  a  genuine  scholar's 
interest  in  the  dry  details  of  learning,  llis  knowledge  of 
tlioTrouvcrc  and  Troubadour  i>oetrj',  from  wliirli  IiIh  gentoa 
received  iu  impulao,  probably  began  with  hia  introdno- 
tion,  however  wat  was  brought  about,  to  court  society. 
He  wia  aliOBt  oifontooa  at  tito  date  of  tho  fint  mention  of 
his  tttuo  at  a^btebed  to  the  hooaehold  of  Priaoo  Ltnial 

It  ia  permissible  to  conjecture  thai  he  Lad  French  pooto  to 
beguile  his  captivity  in  Franca  a  few  \  carj  aft«>rwards. 

Professor  Ten  Brink  divides  Chancer'*  work  into  three 
periods  : — a  period  of  French  iniluence,  lasting  up  to 
1372-3,  tho  date  of  hia  visit  to  Italy  ;  after  that  a  period 
of  Italian  influence^  lasting  up  to  1387,  the  supposed  dat« 
of  his  I/oute  of  Fame  ;  finally,  a  period  of  mature  strength 
and  originality,  in  which  he  pursued  the  bent  of  hL;  own 
geniua.  Nut  much  i»  gais'^^  by  this  diviaion  into  strict 
periods.  It  is  obvious  enough  that,  in  the  House  of  Fame, 
the  Legend  of  Good  IToeiat,  and  the  ganofal  plan  of  tha 
Canterbury  TaUt,  ChMKor  f^rikoo  oat  Bon  immirtahibly 
3  path  for  himself,  and  exhibits  a  nmttirer  power,  a  more 
;»Lasterly  freedom  of  movement  than  in  his  earlier  works, 
but  there  pruCtablo  division  ends.  To  erect  a  period  of 
Italian  iufluooco,  implying  that  at  any  time  tho  atimalaa 
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thftt  Chaucer  njcuivLii  from  Italian  sourccj}  was  at  all  com- 
parable to  the  BtimnluA  ho  roceiv&d  from  l''r(iuch  aourcex,  is 
most  misleading.  Tbo  difference  between  the  Book  nf  tht 
Dmdim  and  th*  Monu  Fawtt.  or  batwaan  tba  C«mrt  «/ 
Lam  aad  IVmha  mi  Crnncb  tt  not  lo  anhbad  vf 
an  infiox  of  Italian  influence ;  it  is  part  of  the  seff-gOTerned 
development,  thu  spontaneous  expansion  of  his  own  mind. 
As  he  went  on  writing,  his  pcnvi  ci  ntiiued  to  expand, 
and  to  take  in  materids  and  Buggcsctoas  from  ail  quarters 
open  to  him,  French,  Italian,  or  Latin.  Comparing  the 
iVvstiM^  Um  mw  vatorial  of  whkh  ia  taken  from  Itooeaooioli 
JWoiiftwl«t  witli  Us  Jtsmoatt  «f  Am  Rom,  wo  «•&  tfM*  no 
change  in  method  or  in  spirit  fairly  altribntable  to  Italian 
influence.  In  botLtranslations  he  shows  a  bold  independence 
of  hia  originah  ;  they  arc  not  ^)  niin  h  translations  aa 
adaptAtiona.  He  docs  aot  imbibs  the  spirit  of  GoUlaame 
de  Lorris  or  Jean  de  Menu  in  the  one  and  the  spirit  of 
Boooaoeio  ia  tba  otbarj  ba  boldir  mudifiaa  all  three  to 
britig  tham  into  luumoay  with  bia  own  ooBooptloiiB  of 
love's  lawii,  and  in  both  his  so-CAlled  translations  there  is 
the  same  high  spirit  of  chiviilry  and  the  same  tender 
worship  and  kindly  mockery  of  woman,  Whcro  he  chiefly 
shows  advance  of  strength,  apart  from  tho  mere  technical 
workmanship,  is  in  his  grasp  of  character;  and  that  is  a 
okar  daTalopment  on  tba  liaaa  of  bia  earliar  Moaaptions 
and  not  a  now  acqnislttoo.  Hla  Cnarida  ond  bia  Fhadarcu 
Were  not  tlio  Cre-  ',i;lc  tnd  Pandaru-?  of  Tlr-ccaccio  ;  they 
are  rcj^eii'j.^itcd  Ly  liim  and  developtu  L..1  they  bccomo 
fh;Liri;»  tliit  aiiqbt  havo  moved  in  hia  own  Court  of  L<y.y<. 
lie  held  tho  knightly  ttod  "gentlo  "  chnrmcter  t«)0  high  to 
adopt  Boccaccio's  concoptiona  In  tho  method  also,  Troiltu 
baa  a  cUmo  affioihr  witb  Cbaaoer'a  aarliar  work  and  his 
first  niodala.  Tnmiu^  pnrrait  of  Crea^do  li  tba  pursuit 
of  ths  Ros.0  oTBr  again  in  tho  concrete.  The.  i^rj  itr; 
subtitly  of  the  stages  is  duo  to  tho  incrcajicJ  i.U.„Uj^ili  uJ 
the  narrator's  faculty. 

M.  Sandros  is  ia  the  main  right  as  to  the  extent  of 
Cbaocar'a  obligations  to  French  sources,  although  ha  fails 
to  MMgaize  the  forcafnl  individuality  of  the  man.  Chaucer 
waa  really  an  English  irotnirt,  thorongbly  national,  English 
in  tho  whole  tcxturo  of  hia  being,  but  a  ironvcrf.  V.'i 
must  not  allow  our  conviction  of  bis  loyalty  to  his  ovtu 
Engli'th  nature  to  blind  us  to  tho  fact  that  ho  wa-s  a  poet 
in  the  school  of  Guiilaurao  dc  Lorrta ;  nor  on  the  other 
hand  must  we  allow  the  peculiar  extent  of  hia  obliga- 
tiona  to  bia  pradeoeasoia  in  tba  acbool  to  ofaaonra  the  fact 
tbat  b«  vaa  an  original  poet  M.  Sandraa  ia  a  special 
ptt.ulcr  for  one  side  of  the  caa:,  and  naturally  presses 
ujifaidy  Aj^'uinal  the  other.  Chancer,  writing  in  a  different 
language  fru-n  his  mx'lers,  wa3  at  liberty  to  borrow  from 
them  more  literally  than  ho  could  have  doue  if  he  had 
vritten  ia  ibair  buiguago ;  but  though  M.  Sandros  proTes 
witb  aapecflaooa  comnlotanaaa  tliat  M  flM^  appropriated 
twm  them  not  tnerely  atoriea  and  biota  of  atorics,  but 
narrative  melliods,  phr.LHcs,  images,  maxims,  reflections, — ■ 
not  only  treated  thoir  wrr'ic^  aa  quarries  of  raw  materiol, 
but  adopted  their  architectural  plans,  and  even  made  no 
acrupla  of  seizing  for  his  own  purposes  the  stones  which 
tbn  lukd  polished,  still  bo  so  transmuted  the  borrowed  plans 
and  materials  that  bia  worka  an  original  wholes  unmis- 
taicably  stamped  with  hia  own  individuality.  Whatever 
he  appropriated,  whc-tLcr  ore  or  wout;ht  metal,  all  jia-i'cii 
through  hia  own  alembic,  aud  his  moulds  wero  bis  own, 
though  shaped  according  to  the  fashion  of  tho  school  The 
vary  affluence  of  Chaucer's  pages,  their  wealth  of  colour,  of 
tander  and  bomorous  incident,  of  WOflilj  wiadom,  is  due 
to  Ilia  paeiiliar  ralatiooa  to  but  pndeoeaaon^  to  tbo  einasi- 
Jtaace  wbicb  enabled  bim  to  ny  them  ao  royally  under 
tribute.  Hu  -  i  .  t  tlio  architect  of  o'vn  fortune,  but 
the  son  and  heir  oi  a  family  which  for  gonorations  hod  been  I 


accumulating  vrcal'.h.  Edward  ITL's  spoliation  of  \h« 
French  wa-t  nothing  to  Chaucer's,  and  tba  poet  hod  thia 
advanuge,  that  hit  ippNpriationa  nei^at  left  A*  ipoOed 
oonntiy  dasoLita  pur  cuirupted  tba  apoOeK 

"Tba  gitmod-wefk  of  litantj  genina,*  Vr  Hattbew 
Arnold  says,  "is  a  work  of  synthesis  end  nif  !ti  n,  not 
of  aaalysia  and  discovery;  its  gift  lies  m  tic  faculty  ol 
being  happily  inspired  by  a  certain  intellectual  jmi  Fplrittial 
atmosphere,  by  a  certain  order  of  ideas,  when  it  finds  ttaelf 
in  them,  of  dealing  divbely  with  these  ideas,  preseotiag 
tbem  IB  the  most  affaotiva  iad  attractive  oombmatiow — 
making  baauttfid  weika  witb  tbem,  n  abort*  Th»  peseta 
construcUve  power  must  havo  materials,  and  ideas  round 
which  matortals  accumulata  The  secret  of  tho  richness 
and  enduring  character  of  Chaucer's  work  is  tbat  he  had  a 
fruitful  idea  ready  to  his  hand,  an  idea  which  had  been 
flowering  and  bearing  fruit  in  the  minds  of  two  centuries, 
which  bad  inapired  some  later  aonga  and  talea,  which  hod 
been  illllatnted,  ezpooaded,  fonnTiIaled  by  every  variety 
of  native  invention  and  critical  ingcniiii\  f'|i;-.n!ri  ns 
love  hod  been  the  presiding  genius,  tho  iuo|  ir<iig  tipirit  of 
several  generations  of  poct<i  and  critics  when  Chaucer 
began  to  write.  Open  any  of  his  works,  from  the  Court  o/ 
Love  down  to  the  CanUnmrf  Tales,  and  joa  fiod  dial  tba 
centiol  idea  of  H  ia  to  i^MUid  tbia  diivilrow  aaotiiiimitt 
either  directly  Iqr  tndng  ito  operation  or  fomntlathig  ita 
laws,  or  indirectly  by  setting  it  off  dramatically  against  its 
counterpart,  thesentimentof  the  villain  or  churl.  Gradually 
as  yeans  grow  upon  him,  and  his  mind  assumed  more  and 
more  its  natural  attitude  of  descriptive  iui)artiality,  he 
became  Ims  a  patttmn  of  tba  sentiment,  more  inclined  to 
view  it  on  laMg  tba  vuietiaa  of  booiao  manifestatioa, 
Inrt  never  to  Ibe  laat  doea  be  beeeno  wbolly  impartial 

>r  t  ( VL-n  in  tho  Cuulrrlurp  TaTn  docs  he  set  tho  churl  oa 
a  level  with  "  tho  gentles."  Thoroughly  as  he  enjoyed  the 
humour  of  tho  churl,  freely  as  his  mind  unbent  itself  to 
sympathite  with  his  unreetmined  animal  delights,  he  alwaya 
remembers,  when  he  comes  forward  in  his  own  person,  to 
apologise  for  this  dapattora  from  tba  reatninto  of  cbinliT. 
The  very  oppoefto  of  ibb  fa  oo  often  aaaerted  about  fbo 

Crsntrrhvry  Talet  that  it  almc^t  T  ii  :i  j  iradoxical  air, 
lilthough  uothing  can  bo  moro  U*  .ii.y  ouo  who  takes 

tho  trouble  to  road  tho  tales  observantly.  It  has  been 
said  to  be  the  crowuiog  merit  of  Chaucer  that  he  ignores 
distinctions  of  caste,  and  that  his  pilgrims  associate  on 

r1  teinab  It  aboold  be  ooticad,  bowaver,  in  the  first 
,  that  in  the  Pkologoa^  be  finda  it  neeesaary  to  apologize 
for  not  "  setting  folk  in  their  dcgroc,"  "  al-  th  it  they  shoulda 
stand  ;"  and,  in  the  aecond  place,  that  ulihough  he  docs 
not  separate  the  j'ilv'rimn  according  to  their  degrees  in  the 
procession,  yet  ho  draws  a  very  clear  line  of  separatioo 
between  them  in  the  spirit  of  their  behaviour.  At  tba 
ootaot  of  tba  pUgiimafa  tba  faatlai  m  distinctly  «o 
uentioiied  aa  taJctng  a  aort  of  oorporoto  action,  thou^  in 
vain,  to  give  a  more  decorous  aspect  to  the  pilgrimage. 
Vfhea  the  Knight  tells  his  tale,  it  is  loudly  applauded  by 
tho  whole  company,  but  the  poet  does  not  record  their 
verdict  indrscriminately  ;  he  is  careful  to  add,  paxticolarlj 
by  "  tbo  ^cnllet  every  one."  And  though  all  apphvdad 
the  tale,  the  more  vulgar  and  uproarioua  apirita  ware  aona> 
what  restive  under  its  gravity,  the  boat  called  for  a  merry 
t.ilc,  and  tho  Pardoner  eagerly  stepped  forward  to  com[)Ty 
With  his  itK^ucsi.  But  "  the  gentles "  interposed,  and 
began  to  cry  that  they  must  have  no  ribaldry  ;  "  tell  os," 
they  said,  "  aome  moral  tale  tbat  we  may  leam."  And  the 
gentlea  wonld  bave  carried  their  point  if  the  Miller,  as  the 
poait  is  moat  careful  to  moke  clear,  bad  not  been  ao  droiik 
tbal  be  insisted  upon  telling  a  noble  tale  that  be  knew,  and 
would  forbear  for  no  man,  Chaucer  is  profuse  in  Mi 
apologies  for  introducing  such  a  tale ;  it  was  a  churlish 
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tkJe,  ho  admiti^  toU  b  a  ehntliiih  muuUK,  Md  Iw  dM  ool 
wi«h  to  be  nyooiiblie  f or  it 

"Xrarf  gvntla  vlght  I  pnj 
7or  Ooddli  loviL  danneth  not  th^t  I  mlj 
Of  aril  iataat ;  bat  for  I  most  r«hMrM 
Tbalr  talis  all,  bo  th»7  better  or  wom^ 
Ot  •Uto  fiJaaa  aoma  oif  my  matter  " 

If  gentle  neden  do  aol  Ulcs  it,  they  may  torn  OMT  the 

leaf,  and  choose  another  tale ;  there  ia  plenty  "  of  atorial 
ifain^thot  toucheth  gentillesso."  They  muat  not  ttUme  him 
for  TCpeatiiig  this  churlish  tale;  "the  Miller ii ft eknrl,  ye 
know  woU  thia,*  aod  aaeh.  talee  •»  in  hit  mgr.  OeaUe 
readers  most  not  take  it  too  aerionaly  ;  "  men  rfioold  not 
mako  earnest  of  game  ; "  it  ia,  after  all,  only  for  their 
amneement  that  he  thus  exhibite  to  them  the  hamoon  of 
the  lower  ordora. 

Such  is  the  elaborate  apology  that  Chancer  malcee  for 
introducing  into  bU  verso  anything  inconsistent  with  the 
aentimentis  of  chivalry.    It  may  bo  said  that  it  ia  all  a 
humotona  pretence ;  and  eo  no  doubt  it  i^  etill  it  is 
dmacAerietie  fbat  the  pratonee  aboold  ba  «f  M>  eoazify  a 
tone.    All  through  the  Canterbury  Tali-$  Chaucer  ia  very 
earefiil  to  remember  that  he  w;is  writing  for  a  courtly 
ait  liotice,  atudiotu  to  goord  against  giving  offence  to  the 
ebivalfoaa  mind.   Ha  eontrivea  that  tlie  geotlee  shall  mix 
witli  tiM  diaili  vftbont  saetaiaing  any  kas  of  dignity ;  they 
give  the  churls  their  company,  and  with  {H)1ito  caniplinm  o 
let  them  have  their  own  gross  will,  but  thoy  never  lay 
aatde  tlio  nstrainta  of  their  own  order.    Every  here  and 
tharo  ia  aoma  tiaoaof  dafareooe  to  them  to  show  that  their 
ribald  oMnpanioas  bava  not  wboUy  forgotten  tbemaalm, 
and  are  only  receiving  a  saturiialiaa  licoiico.  for  the  time. 
Nothing  is  done  to  throw  any  disrespect  on  the  gentle 
Qcdar;  iti  membe  3 — the  Knight,  the  Squire,  the  Monk,  the 
Priorea^  the  Second  Nun ;  and  the  proleeeioaal  mear— the 
Lawyer,  the  Doctor,  the  Olerk — admit  no  ribaldry  into  their 
talcs,   and  no  ribald  tales  aro  told  about  them.  The 
ribaldry  ia  confined  to  the  meaner  membera  of  the  company, 
—the  Reere,  tho  MiUar,  tiia  rriar  the  Simmoner,  the  Wife 
of  Bath  ;  the  narrators  as  well  as  the  sabjeeta  «f  thft  xihald 
t&laa  aro  of  churlish  and  not  of  gentle  position. 

The  CanUrbury  TaUt  are  really  in  their  underlying 
Aesini  an  axposition  ol  ehiTairous  sentiment,  thrown  into 
lalialbgr aonlMl  vldi  Hi oppoiilSL  Th« spirit  of  dtiraby 
ia  the  Tit&l  air  of  all  Chaucer's  creations,  the  rain,  the  wind, 
aod  the  aun  which  hare  quickened  their  germ  and  fostered 
their  growth-    We  to  whom  the  chiTalroos  spirit,  at  least 
in  the  faataatia  dsvaU^eots  of  ita  Ti«trona  mediisTaL 
youth,  a  aiiliistorkaltUBKareaptloovarloekAtB.  There 
is  so  nnch  on  the  surface  of  Chaucer's  poems,  such  vivacity 
of  Bovameat,  such  tender  play  of  fooling,  &uch  humour, 
fltth  diligbt  in  nature,  in  grooc.  loaves  and  sweet  air,  sun- 
■hiaa  and  bitdaiiuin&  that  few  of  aa  cara  to  look  beneath. 
Tho  open  air,  ooSaMoaiy  hfHslde  or  by  tba  BunrmnriBg 
brook,  seems  the  only  proper  atmoai'luro  for  such  a  poet. 
There,  no  doubt,  with  sun  aod  wind  contending  playfully 
to  diVH^  «•  from  the  printed  pages,  then  perhaps  more 
thaa  aagrwham  alsa*  Ghaaasr  ia  a  daU^tfal  oompooioo ; 
bat  ft  is  tito  dnty  of  tfia  dry-aa^ait  antio  to  rsBind  us 

that  Chauccr'H  sweet  verses  were  1  nt  road  under  wholly 
differer.t  conditions,  in  tapeatried  chambers,  to  the  gracious 
ear  of  embroidered  kwda  and  ladieai  II  was  from  such  an 
aodienee  that  Chauoer  reoeiTsd  ina  vapoor  what  he  poured 
back  in  a  flood.  Thia  is  the  saerat  of  hii  azquisite 
c  jurtliness  of  phrase,  his  unfailing  tone  of  graceful  defer- 
•ooe^  his  protestations  of  ignorance  and  lack  of  cunning, 
his  laadsf  hitodling  of  woeful  lova-cases,  the  gentle  play- 
fubeas  of  his  satire,  the  apolc^tio  skill  with  iriiich  ha 
iatrodoees  a  broader  and  more  robust  hamanity  intohia 
faaa.  If  yaa  ^iaoa  jwoaalf  vithia  <ha  dnia  lor  adiieh 


Aa  pool  mola^  joa  sea  the  smile  play  on  iwaat  Upa  as  ha 
fMMMda;  JOB  aaa  tha  liar gathar  ia  tba  m;  foaawtha 
aaodla  Isid  aside,  aa  tba  Bdad  of  Aa  ftdr  BataMr  Is  taaaa- 

ported  to  the  poet's  flowery  mead,  or  plied  more  briskly  as 
she  bends  over  her  work  to  conceal  her  laughter  at  his 
more  vulgar  adventoraa.  It  waa  because  Chaucer  wvoto 
for  such  aa  andianoa  that  his  pietnro  of  the  life  of  the  tima^ 
varioos  and  moriog  as  it  is,  is  so  inoompleto  on  one  dde: 
There  was  more  than  romancing  in  green  fields  and 
Canterbury  pilgriming  in  the  travelled  times  in  which 
Chaucer  lived;  there  ware  wars,  plagnea,  insurrections, 
much  minry  and  disountant  But  for  tba  disagreeable 
side  of  the  14th  century  we  must  go  to  the  writer  of  Hers 
the  Plowman  ;  we  find  little  trace  of  it  in  Chaucer.  The 
outside  of  the  walls  of  the  Garden  of  Uirth  is  painted  with 
horrible  and  squalid  figtiree, — Ire,  Knvy,  Covetioe,  Avarioe, 
Felony,  Villany,  Sorrow,  E](^.  and  Poverty;  but  no  such 
figures  ere  admitted  withiu  the  gatu;  tho  concierge  is 
Idlenees ;  the  chief  inmates  are  Love,  Sweetlooking,  Beauty, 
Biqhsssi^  Largsas^  fraocUse,  and  Conrtsiiy ;  and  Mirth 
MHaiatBoi 


and  OBadiNHaia  taaiaaaloraiidiniBlnH  of  tin  oaiouiualaa 

AH  Chaucer's  works  aro  steeped  in  tho  noctar  of  the 
court;  the  perfume  of  chivalrous  sentiment  breathes  from 
them  all  It  is  impossible,  as  we  have  said,  to  determine 
atriotfy  tha  order  of  thair  ooaapoaition,  thoogh  it  is  Toiy 
easy  to  diatJagniah  hta  aarliw  from  Us  later  wotk.  Thara 
ia  a  passage  in  the  Prologue  to  tho  I^qend  of  Good  Women 
which  settles  the  position  of  that  poem.  Tho  poet  there 
pretends  to  have  an  intenriaw  with  tha  king  aod  queen  o£ 
love,  as  he  is  out  on  a  Ibgr  nMmlag  to  vonhip  tha  dafaj'. 
The  king  challenges  bia  votiUiMM  to  do  homage  to  tui 
his  own  flower,  and  upbraids  him  with  having  translated 
the  Romance  of  tkt  Rote,  which  (in  ita  second  part  at  least) 
is  a  heresy  against  love's  law,  and  also  with  bating  told 
tha  story  of  Cresaids^  and  thrown  discredit  «ft  women. 
But  the  queon  of  love,  Alcestis,  speaks  up  for  fbe  poet ; 
perhaps,  she  pleads,  ho  was  ordered  to  do  those  translations 
and  dnist  not  lef naa ;  aod  he  had  done  good  aervice  bj 


'  Ba  attto  Aa  baak  that  bliht  the  booss  «f 
jtad  aba  As  dssib  ef  Biaaeht  tbs  paehsi^ 
Jtnd  the  Pariianuat  of  FowUs  as  1  gum, 
An4  all  tbe  lovi  of  Palamon  and  Areite, 
Of  Thebta,  though  the  atoiy  is  knovren  lite  ( 
And  many  a  hymn*  for  your  holy  daya 
That  hightcn  Hal!a>ls,  Roundels,  VircUyg." 

The  translation  of  tho  Romance  of  the  Rote  wm  probably 
A» first  of  theso  works.  It  may  have  been  written  soon 
after  «r  daring  bis  oaptivi^  in  FraooiL  idian  he  waa  a 
yooA  «f  twenty,  but  A«a  fa  no  appreotaUa  difFaraoea  of 
style  between  it  and  tho  Booh  of  the  Dueheti,  which  if  it 
commemorates,  aa  thero  is  every  rea-son  to  believe,  Ae 
death  of  the  first  wife  of  John  of  Qaunt,  must  have  been 
viittaa  after  1369,  whan  Chaooar  waa  tweo^-oiaa  The 
Utea  of  writing  fn  Ae  vnlgar  toagna  aujhaie  ba«i 
suggested  to  him  by  tho  ezamploof  Dante.    The  JToiMf  ^ 


Fame  is  probably  later  than  the  Book  of  the  Dueheu.  The 
Cottri  Lorn  is  not  mentioned  by  name  in  the  above  liat, 
but  it  mqr  be  nfacrad  to  ia  the  loUowiag  linaa  of  Ae 

prologtia  f— 

"  Ha«t  tliou  not  in  a  book  lycth  In  thr  chest 
Ilia  greati  mxid^fs^  of  the  Que<-n  Aloeato 
That  turnotl  was  into  a  dayi^scye  ? " 

ftlnaatfe  ii^  aadar  Yanoa,  tha  ladj  and  qoaen  of  Ae  Court 
of  Lore.   Ik  fa  eeay  to  eooeeive  wbj  Cbanoer  ahooU  have 

kept  Ae  CouH  of  Love  in  his  chest.  The  tide  ol  PuriUnic 
religions  aentimciit  which  waa  destined  to  sweep  into 
temporary  oblivion  Ae  airy  structures  of  the  chivalric 
imsgination  had  already  ia  the  aiiddle  of  Gbancer's 
life  begun  to  tfaik  b  Aa  Cearl  ^  Xese  ha  Ad|j 
aeoeplad  Ae  tranbadoar  noHoa  off  Iota  and  mBRfagi^ 
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nkng  tliB  kuibuii  Hi*  vatmnljnmf  ti  Iks  lortr;  wd 
h*  wmy  imwm  had  Id  wimwitifinHiX  hinMf  to  th*  tuto  of 

tho  Tair  Maid  of  Kent,  the  wiiovr  of  the  BUck  Prince,  Uie 
Aleestis  of  the  time,  and  put  hia  poem  oat  of  aight,  only 
plcAjilug  that  oven  in  it  ho  Lad  paia  luNDIgt  to  "thlglMt^ 
goodneas  of  the  Quean  Alceate." 

There  i*  do  good  editioo  of  Cbaaoer,  not  ercn  a  good  t«xt.  T1i« 
«HkrtNCI«rTiShwe«llaeliflB«r  taxla  that  ttaChamaitaa  adwlar 
■MnU  thlahfrfaiiaf  fafhaTdmhkTanlMrii4aiftadltiaB,p<iUldMd 

hj  th?  Chanter  Sx%'^y.  tor  tho  general  l«d|[  MM  ttxt  u  atant  u 
goc.d  1-1  aiiottii-r;  ihcre  ia  little  tochoow  l«t«eiaTynfhitt'ii,  B.iU'n, 
aad  Dt  Motru's  text  in  th(>  Al  ljus  eJiUoa.  (W.  U.) 

OHAUDES-AIGUKS,  an  old  town  of  Upper  Auvergne 
in  France,  in  the  departmeat  ckf  Cbntal,  17  miles  S.S.W.  of 
fi*  Floor.  It  ia  cel«bnt«d  ior  it*  bat  aiiiMnl  Q>ringi, 
wUeh  rary  in  tempetmtitra  from  135*  to  177*  Falir.,  and 

at  their  marimum  rank  as  tlie  hottest  in  France,  The 
water,  which  ia  very  sli^jhtly  alkaline,  is  employed  not  only 
for  medical  {lurposca,  but  aL»o  iu  tho  washing  of  fleocca,  the 
toealntioQ  of  eggs,  and  varioua  other  economic  applieationa ; 
and  it  furaishea  a  ready  means  of  heating  the  honaea  of 
thm  ton  daring  winter.  In  the  imawdkto  aaigjtboiirkiood 
btha  edid  ddjbMito  apring  of  Coiwbmino.  Tk»  wtnn 
apringK  ■  ru  known  to  the  Bomana,  and  are  menlione  l  by 
^doniua  ApoiliQari&  The  popniatioii  of  tho  towu  is  about 
1000. 

CHAUMONT,  a  town  of  Franoa,  the  capital  of  the  depart- 
ment of  Haute  Mame,  on  an  emioenoa  between  the  Mama 
Mid  tli0  Suites  145  milea  S.K  of  Paria  by  the  railway, 
lAidt  here  croaaea  a  fine  Tiaduot.  It  is  the  seat  of  tribunala 
of  primary  inatunoe  and  commerce,  ia  tolerably  well  built, 
and  haa  au  elegant  town-hall,  a  eourt-houae,  a  communal 
college,  a  hoepital,  a  theatre,  a  public  library,  and  a 
^Mn""*'  gwdan.  A  tower  remains  «i  the  OwtU  of 
Bmto  Veoflle,  which  belooged  to  tb  a  oounta  of  CSmipigaa , 
and  there  ia  a  trininphnl  uth  erected  tnr  Nnpoboo  L  and 
finiahed  by  Louia  xTIH  The  churw  of  Salat  Jean- 
Baptiste,  a  buili^rsL:  i  '  -'u>  1  r^ili  rfiM'i^ry,  and  the  chapel  of 
the  old  college  of  tbu  Jesuits,  are  claso^d  amoag  thehiatorio 
laomuiMBti  «€  France.  Ooarao  wooUena,  hoaieiy,  and 
doww  ift  nawrfaqtwwd  in  the  town;  and  than  ia  a  «m- 
SdaiaUa  tfada  in  mm  ton  and  inm^'wataa  off  fha  depart- 
mcnt.  The  rine  of  CHiatHnoDt  into  importance  datea  from 
1190,  when  it  received  a  charter  from  tho  counts  of 
Champagne,  In  tho  13th  century  it  becani>'  'I  c  fh  .t  of 
a  proTOBt ;  and  in  the  16lh  it  waa  aorrounded  with  forti- 
fication«.  It  waa  here  that  the  treaty  of  1814  waa  eoo- 
obidad  hf  wUeh  Ktigland,  Autdai  Bnaia,  aad  ftaMia 
Hamied  as  affiaiMe  agrioat  Ifapoleon.  Vopidatioa  in  187S, 
8474. 

CHAUNY,  a  Uj*u  i.'f  Frii^jrc^  iu  Uio  dtsjMirvUiciit  of 
AiHiie,  20  miles  W.N.W.  c  i  Lqqd,  aituated  partly  on  tho 
right  bank  of  the  Oiso  n-id  rartly  on  an  ialand  at  the 
eommencement  oi  the  car  i  f  St  C^uentin.  It  has  eoni  ' 
tnda  in  ddar,  linen  eloth,  and  hooiaiy,  and  ia  a  dnAt  log 
ouab  horn  Tbadna  aad  glfu  nlima  from  Bt  Oobaia. 
Populatioti  in  1872,  8831, 

CHAUVIN,  6tie>(.ve  (1640-1725),  a  aslebrausd  minister 
of  the  Ilefornicd  religion,  vras  born  at  Nlmes.  At  the 
fOTOcation  of  the  Edict  vi  Nantaa  he  retired  to  Rotterdam ; 
and  bi  1695  the  elector  of  Brandenbarg  appointed  him 
ptetMaor  of  philoaophy  at  Berlin,  where  he  eiyoyed  eon- 
aideraUe  repatatioo  aa  a  reproaentatiTe  of  Ovteaiaoiim, 
and  aa  a  student  of  7>hy8ica.  His  principal  work  is  a 
laboriotu  Lexicon  EaticnaU,  nv»  Thaaurut  Phiiotophietu, 
which  he  publiahed  at  Hottaidam  in  1693,  and  of  which 
a  new  and  ealaiged  edition  waa  ptinted  at  Leeawaiden  in 
1f09w  BeabovMtoniMdbCcsnMlfonel^nBdaia^ 
the  ITiMvtaH  Jmmmt  4m  Snaala  (UM-M^«  CbaSTin 
died  in  1725. 


OHAUX  DB  fOMfiflk  a  town  cf  Switnriaad,  iu  th« 
canton  of  Nenehltel,  aad  tea  milea  N.W.  of  the  dty  of 

that  name,  at  a  hei^^t  of  3300  fcot  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  in  the  rupged  and  narrow  villcy  of  the  Jura.  Bebuilt 
after  tho  conflsgration  of  1794,  the  l<>wn  has  a  haudaome 
and  pleasant  appearance,  and  its  public  buildinga  include  a 
churdi  with  Taolted  mol^  extendi vo  Echool%  and  %' 
thiiatra,  There  aie  aha  aona  paenUar  eabtenMMaB  mOla 
tamed  by  a  sttean  befora  It  daha  Into  the  graand.  The 
priri'  'ti;il  trade  ia  tJie  Bip-nufactnro  of  watche",  which  are 
turned  out  at  the  rate  of  150,000  anoaally;  but  gilding, 
enamelling,  and  carvinr;  are  al.,o  carried  on,  as  well  as  the 
manufacture  of  sdentifio  and  musical  instruments,  'fhe 
watch  trade  waa  introduced  in  1679,  and  is  conducted  en 
the  ncinidpla  aC  the  diviaiaii  of  laboor.  Popolstion  in 
187t,  IMSO. 

CHAVES,  a  town  of  Porlngal,  n';'.  far  from  the  frontier, 
in  tho  province  of  Tros-os-Montes,  on  a  plain  near  tho  right 
bank  of  the  Tamegu,  which  is  hero  crossed  by  a  fine  old 
Boman  bridge  of  eighteen  arches.  It  waa  formerly  one  al 
the  principal  fortlSoationa  in  the  country,  and  in  (act 
derives  its  present  same  from  ita  forming  the  "  keys  *  or 
*  dunm *  ef  the  north.  It  has  hot  salico  ^piings  which 
were  known  in  ancient  times  aa  the  Aqvcc  Flai  i'~.  In  ono 
of  ita  churchea  is  the  tomb  of  Alphonso  L;  and  ii  gave  tho 
title  of  marquis  to  Pino  de  Fonseca,  the  gallant  supporter 
of  Dom  Miguel  FopuUtion  fonnerlT  ^out  SO,OOU,  now 
487a 

CBAZEU«B8»JBAXlCATBni7  Dit(1657-1710),& French 
mathematkian  and  engineer,  was  bom  at  Lyons  in  1G57 
He  was  cmpU  yivl  fi  r  some  time  by  C  ussini  in  measuring 
the  iueridiau,  and  afterwards  taught  uiuthuinatics  to  the 
duke  of  Mortemar,  who  procured  him  tLo  prcfirnicnt  (<f 
hydrographia  profeaaor  for  the  galleya  of  UaraeiUes.  In 
1 686  Ghaaellea  went  on  boaid  the  galleys  in  their  caapaigns, 
and  kept  his  school  at  sea.  He  was  sent  to  the  weat  roast 
in  July  1689  to  examine  the  practicability  of  so  contriving 
galleys  that  they  might  live  upon  the  ocfars,  and  be  employed 
to  tug  the  men-of-war  wheu  becaiuod ;  aud  having  set  nit 
with  fifteen  galleys  from  Bochefort,  he  cruised  as  far  aa 
Torb^,  in  Devenabireb  ^imI  took  part  in  the  daaeent  npon 
Teigaaiaii^  Ob  Ui  talnm  l»  poMiihed  hJa  ohaarratteni^ 
>rith  mapt  of  the  coasts  and  harbours  he  bad  visited. 
Theaa  maps  were  inaerted  in  the  Neptwu  Frattfait^ 
juLlLshrd  in  1692.  In  1G03,  Moiiaicur  do  Pont- 
cbartrain,  secretary  of  stato  for  tho  marine,  cn('aj[;cd 
Chaaelles  to  publish  a  second  volume  of  the  J'  j 
JWaapBU^  which  waa  to  indnde  the  hydrography  U  the 
Mediterranean.  Tm  thia  purpose  he  passed  Ihraugh 
OrrfrP,  Tnrkfr,  -sir!  Frn-pt,  V'ljijri  in  V,",  [il  lie  mcaatired 
tiio  pyruuiiiiiB,  aud  imuiiig  Lkit  lLu  .^ligUit  lorincd  by  tho 
aidea  of  the  largest  were  in  the  direction  of  the  four  c.irdin.il 
pointa,  he  coiwdudod  that  this  position  must  have  boon 
i  n'<!iided,  and  also  that  the  poles  of  the  earth  and  nieridiaoa 
had  not  deviated  liaoe  the  ataotion  of  theae  flckaaai  atcna* 
taim   diaaallea  ttkewiiae  made  a  report  tif  Ida  voyage  in 

the  Levant,  and  r.r.  thcr  concerning  the  poailion  <if 
Alexandria.  He  wa*  laada  member  of  tho  Academy  in 
169r>,  and  died  in  1710. 

CiJKDUBA,  an  ialand  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  situated 
ten  milea  from  tho  coast  of  Arac&n,  between  16*  40'  and 
18*  M' M,  hA»  and  hetween  81' and  »8*  E.  kos. 
It  eKteada  alnnt  30  nilaB  In  length  turn  north  to  ooa^, 
and  17  miles  from  east  to  weat,  and  its  area  of  250  cqu^re 
miles  supports  a  population  of  10,000,  The  channel 
between  the  island  and  the  mainland  Li  navigable  (or 
boats,  bat  not  for  hnge  vesaebt  "Shi*  enrface  of  the 
ittterioir  k  rieUy  divanued  by  kill  and  dale,  and  in  the 
southern  portion  aooia  el  the  heights  eaeeod  a  thomand 
feet  ia  elevatldu.   llMva  are  varioas  indteatiene  of  i 
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vokanio  actiTity,  aad  tlong'tiis  coast  are  euHif  oonea 
Wfwrad  witli  greeo-sward,  from  which  iama  q^riags  of 
m&iif  vtlir  wsittin  babfate  «<  gaa.  Coppar,  iroo,  aod 
dhnar  on  ktrc  Imbb  diMovand ;  bot  tha  islaad  ia  chfafliy 
noted  for  its  petrolram  weUa,  tha  oO  darmd  boa  whieh  is 
of  exeeileat  quality,  aod  is  eztaiuiTely  used  in  tha  oom- 
pM;tic;i  of  point,  as  it  preservee  wood  frotn  the  ravages  of 
insects.  Timber  is  Bot  abaudaat,  but  Xh^  g&mbog«  tree 
and  tha  wood-ml  tree  an  found  of  a  good  aim.  Toboooo, 
oottop^  wamntua,  haap^  and  iadjgo  an  grown,  aad  tba 
atepl*  irtma  it  rioa,  wudt  ii  of  mparior  qualilj,  and  ttia 
chief  article  of  export  Tbt  inbabitante  of  th«  ialand  are 
mainly  Muglia.  Cheduba  fell  to  the  Bimneae  in  the  latter 
part  Df  the  last  century.  F'mm  them  it  was  captured  in 
1824  by  the  British,  wh9aa  poaaeasios  of  it  wu  oonfirmed 
in  162€hgrllMtitaiireoiidBd8d  With  fhsBonwNi*  Tan- 


CBB-FOO,  «r  TnvAi;  «■  H  fa  «allad  hfUbt  aathraa, 

a  seaport  town  of  Northern  China,  on  the  southern  coast 
of  the  Gulf  of  Pih-chih-li,  in  the  province  of  Shan  tung  uear 
the  moQth  of  the  Yi-ho,  and  al>  i'  i  *  miles  ca."!t  of  tho  city 
of  Taog-cbow-foo.  Till  recently  it  waa  quitaa  sm&U  place, 
and  bid  iitb  dia  rank  of  an  nnwalled  njlsgo  ;  but  it  waa 
fJ^^M  aa  ua  port  of  Tng-ohow  opioad  to  Idn^pi  tnda 
tn  ISSSbf  tba  tnalf  of  nan-tain,  and  ft  it  oawOaMri- 

deoCQ  of  aTau-tai,  or  intpn'rliint  r;f  a  -ir;>ti't,  thn  cBntre  of  a 
graduflllj-increa^Lrii;  euujmtru;,  and  tlisj  aeat  of  a  BfrtiBh 
consulate,  a  C.'iH.cj^M  ciiatom-housc,  and  a  conaider^ilo  foreign 
aettlement.  The  native  town  is  yearly  extending,  and 
though  moat  of  the  inhabltanta  an  small  shop-kaapen  atxi 
cooIiM  of  tha  kwit  olai^  tiia  hoaati  m*  ioc  tha  moiA  part 
wall  and  aolidly  hdlt  of  Aidk  fha  fentgn  attOsBMat 
occnpini  a  position  between  the  native  town  and  tho  aca, 
which  naither  affords  a  oonTenicnt  access  for  shipping  nor 
alluwg  space  for  any  great  extension  of  area.  Its  growth, 
however,  has  hitherto  been  steady  and  rapid.  Yarioua 
•tnets  have  been  laid  out,  a  laiga  lotel  erected  for  Ilia 
taeapttoo  of  th«  naitora  who  naort  to  tha  plaoe  la  a 
■anitariom  in  anmmar,  and  the  religioua  waota  of  the 
community  supplied  by  a  Roman  Catliullcand  a  Protestant 
church.  Though  the  harbour  is  de«p  aad  eztoosivo,  and 
possessed  of  excellent  anchorage,  large  TesBels  hare  to  Ym 
moored  at  a  conaidermble  d>*taiMa  bom  tha  dura.  The 
fortiga  tnda  ia  maiafj  ia  tha  haadi  of  Uw  Engliah  and 
Americana,  the  Germans  and  tha  Siamese  ranking  next  in 
importance.  In  1872  there  entered  the  port  1.'.33  British 
Teasels,  with  a  tonnage  of  97,239  tons  and  <?nrgocs  valued 
at  £144,887  ;  while  in  the  sameyoar  tlieahipii<^  all  other 
nationalities  numbered  348,  with  a  tonnage  of  149,197  tons 
aad  »  valnaof  X177,168.  The  importiam  nainigr  wooUon 
aad  oottoa  gooda,  iron,  and  opinm  ;  aadtta  ekportaiaclttdB 
bcan-cakf',  bsmnoil,  and  p-  as,  ni<?r  ailS:,  aiid  ptraw-braid 
niatmfaclurcil  hy  tha  pp-iaant.s  of  Lai-ciiuw-loo,  walnuts 
from  Taing  chow  fou,  a  (  i  i™-'  kind  of  vermicelli,  vegetablea, 
and  dried  fruit  A.  certain  amount  of  trade  is  carried  on 
with  the  Bnanan  settlements  of  Manchuria,  in  which  the 
odiUa  aaaaraad  gathered  ia  the  ahallowa  of  tha  eoaat 
an  asdiaagad  for  piece  gooda,  Kqaeora,  and  aondries  from 
China. 

CHEESE,  a  solidified  preparation  from  milk,  tho 
essential  conetituent  of  which  ia  the  protetoona  or  nitro- 
geoooa  anbstanoe  ecuein.  All  chaote  ooataina  ia  addition 
some  pTqx>Ttioo  of  ^tty  matter  or  bolter,  wai  tn  tta  mora 
valoable  rarietioi^  the  butt«r  present  in  rf^?n  ^-citcr  in 
•aHmnt  than  the  casein.  Cheoso  beini:  [\r:^  a  ccriii  ui.:jd 
anbstanoe  of  no  dofiiiitr  chemical  c«i;.[  o-ii  in  ia  found  in 
commerce  of  many  diffsrant  Tarietics  and  qualities  ;  and 
such  qnalitiea  an  geaanB;f  laoognixed  by  the  nnmea  of  the 
kealitiaa  in  which  thi^j  ara  auaofaetatad.  Tha  prindpal 
diattaolioaa  ariaa  ban  diiaNncaa.fB  Oh 


ooaditiou  of  the  milk  operatad  upon,  from  variations  La 
tha  method  of  preparation  and  curing,  and  from  the  '^se 
of  the  miUc  of  other  aninala  ba^dea  the  oow,  aa,  for  azampttb 
tba  goat  aad  Oaiawt^  hem  tha  milk  of  both  of  vUch 
cheese  ia  maaafMtand  on  a  eoounercial  aoala, 

The  qoalltj  and  tha  compoaition  of  the  milk  operated 
on  an  of  prime  in)[K>rtanoe  in  cheeae-rj.ixiriL;  Not  only 
does  this  substance  vary  widely  in  hchnees  and  flarour 
owing  to  the  breed,  the  nature  of  tha  food,  and  tha 
■tata  of  tha  health  ol  the  animal  jfeldiqg  it^  and  aisay 
etfiar  cfreaBHtaaoaa;  hot  hi  theeee  mafcing  ttie  dlftnncce 
are  still  ftirther  mcnased,  in  some  casr*  liy  adding  cream 
to  it.  and  in  othora  by  nsing  it  as  skim-milk  or  milk  deprived 
of  a  portion  of  itrfat  Taking  aa  a  standard  the  ordinary 
sweet  milk  of  oow%  the  foUowios  aaaljaea  fNa  1  given 
on  theaathori^«IDrIlMlc«%aaidV«ll9DrT«tkiar) 
Bi^  ha  taken  to  lapnttrt  ill  wmtgt  oompoafti'on  ^— 

'Wflltif  •■■«*ae*e e«»a«»*aaM««ea eaa a*e aaa  89 

Battw    I-M 

Csiein  „  4«         8  47 

mik  Sngar   6  11 

Hinsral  matter   04  78 

Tho  object  of  tho  cheeee-maker  ia  to  obtain  in  a  solid 
form  as  largo  a  proportion  aa  poaaible  of  tho  casein  and 
butter  contained  in  the  milk  dealt  with.  The  poverty  in 
these  eonstitnento  of  the  whey  or  liquid  matter  separated 
in  the  pnoeaa  of  makiageheaaa  iethwefore^toaoaieaxtea^ 
a  OHHm  of  die  taM—  aC  tha  mtiatldn.  The  avetaga 
oompoaitton  of  thawhtif  dntaadoffaMigr  bethna  stated  :— 

Wsttr  »2W 

Butter   -24 

GMein   -81 

Milk  Sugar  sad  Lsotio  Add    6  27 

lliacral  matter    "78 

Milk,  as  ia  well  known,  if  allowed  to  stand  for  soma 
time,  beoomea  thick,  and  is  then  separable  in  to  two  portions— 
a  aoiid  white  curd,  and  a  greenish  liquid  whey.  Such  a 
coagulation  and  tepaiatioa  ia  ttannliel  ia  tha  making  <d 
cheeae ;  but  only  to  a  amall  extent;  hi  Hafland  and 


other  iocalitiea,  is  t!  'r^  niiural  acid  coagulation  taken 
advantage  of.  It  has  been  assumed  that  the  solid  con 
etituents  of  milk  are  held  in  solation  by  an  alkaline 
anbetanoe,  and  that  coagulation  is  the  result  of  the  neatra- 
liation  of  the  alkali  by  the  development  within  the  flnld 
of  lactic  acid,  aa  in  the  caae  of  sonr  milk,  or  by  the  addition 
of  an  acid  anbstaooe  as  b  somefimes  the  practice  ;  but  thia 
theory  does  not  satisf.i-ctor;!}' [icrojn*  {or  all  tlie  j  henomena 
of  <»>agalatioa  Acid  8ubstanc«e,  however,  do  readily  curdle 
cheeae,  and  hydrochloric  acid,  tartaric  acid,  vinegar,  and 
cream  of  tartar  have  ail  been  emphifedto  produce  coe^pila- 
tioQ  for  diteee  mifcing.   The  enrding  ft  alao,  lA  practice, 

produi-cd  by  thp  ftrttfiTi  of  PticK  fnilii-.tfif.rfs  hh  the  juice  ot 
iigB,  iiL'l  duc*yction«  of  tliifcLlti  l-u^>a,  axticiiukw  flowcre,  tho 
butter- wort,  and  other  plants.  Bnt  tho  substance  used 
uniformly  in  Greet  Britain,  and  in  all  great  cheeae-prodncing 
diatricte,  i»  rennet,  a  preparation  of  tho  foorthordigaettng 
stomach  of  the.aocUiag  calf.  Bonnet  it  prepared  by 
entting  np  the  membrane  in  stripe,  salting,  smoking,  and 
R  i::u  f  11-113  treating  it  with  spices  and  aromatics.  The 
influence  of  rennet  is  due  to  the  fact  of  its  exciting  a  kind 
of  fermentative  action  bnt  that  it  thenby  changes  tho 
mgu  of  nilk  (laotin)  into  hwtio  aoid,  aad  ao  eoagolatee 
Oa  oMtia.  haa  Um  daaiid  hf  Dr  Todeker,  who  holda  ita 
action  to  b«k  "md  mmmt,  wd  aa  jut  ralj  haoWM  hgr  ila 
effecta." 

In  the  practice  of  cheese  making  it  is  found  necessar}*, 
in  order  to  hasten  the  coagulating  action  of  rennet,  and  to 
pradnoe  a  curd  of  sufficient  hardness,  to  heat  the  milk  to  a 
tan|iaiatBri«hiohvan«afrom72'to8&''or90?Fahr.  Tha 
hMNrtMDpantaiOk  it  ia  found,  yielda  aaoft  Atla^  vatahiaK 
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onea  wlwy  ftu^  ripauiqg  tooa  j  whiU  ths  uicroaacd  Wk 
pradoMt  a  ftm  mud  Midi  •  wlid  lilow-ripflQuig  chacM. 

After  due  coagulation  tho  curd  i*  broken,  and  by  a  variety 
of  manipulative  proccas«s  as  much  as  p^ible  of  the  whey  u 
drained  aw  nv,  aiiJ  the  curd  is  reduced  to  comporatively  dry 
crumbljr  fra^ment^.  At  this  stage,  aoitietiiiiM,  but  not 
fraqaaotly,  the  curd  k  salted ;  it  is  th«n  eoll8ct4Ml  into  a 
dmn  ^kuat  doth,  plaoad  ia  •  ch>w»  vat  «C  th*  foim  and 
mat  ot  Qm  elM«M  to  ba  mmdm,  wad  wliBiitttd  to  piMnm  in 
tka  cheese  prc&s.  While  in  the  press  it  b  frequently 
turned,  a  gouii  dual  of  whey  meantime  eontinning  to  exude  ; 
and  it  is  found  that  tho  amount  of  presaurt^  iifin.  much 
infloaoM  on  tha  aoUditj  and  rate  of  ripening  of  the  cheese. 
Am  aooB  aa  a  tnlBaiMit  dels  lias  formed  oa  tiia  eheeaa  to 
pnsaira  its  shape,  it  is  removed  from  the  praaa  and  salted 
07  lapoated  rubbings  of  salt  over  its  surface.  The  dieese 
ia  then  put  aside  iii  a  clean,  cuul,  airy  situation  for 
ripening,  a  process  which  takes  a  Tariable  period  according 
to  the  quality  of  Uia  chaws,  ita  aiatliod  «i  fngtuHkn,  aad 
othar  drcujnatAnceab 

no  ripening  ot  cbaeaa  la  taa  lamlt  of  a  dov  prouwa  of 
d.-ay  rauacd  by  a  gpontaneous  fennentatire  action.  In 
Lard,  solid,  poor  cheeses  it  acts  very  slowly,  while  in  those 
which  contain  butter  in  largu  proportions  its  action  is  ver)- 
ooergetie,  and  they  caoiiut  be  preserved  for  any  considerable 
psriwL  Cheese  when  newly  made  hss  an  acid  reaction, 
bat  bf  dflgtaoa  htm.  witboat  imrarda  tba  acid  naetioB 
bwoBiot  lata  appanat,  asd  tha  di«eia  ripmia.  k  portioD 
of  the  casein  suffers  decomposition,  evolving  ammonia  and 
ammoniacal  bases  which  neutralize  the  acid  of  the  cheese. 
In  a  similar  way  the  fat  is  partly  decomposed,  and  the 
randting  fatty  acida  also  oombina  with  the  ammonia  aTolvad 
by  the  casein.  Wbaa  this  aotioa  b  allowed  to  prooaod  too 
far  the  cheese  becomes  alkaline  pntnCwtire  decay  ensues, 
fr««  ammonia  is  evolved,  an  offenslT*  odour  is  produced, 
and  sometimes  even  poisonrmji  compounds  are  formed.  A 
satisfactory  indication  of  ripening  found  in  Stiltoo  and 
other  rich  cheeses  is  the  appaaiapce  of  a  green  mould, 
streaked  throogboot  tha  mm,  pMdnoed  If  tba  foagai 
Atpifyillu*  ffbnum.   A  tad  noald  alao  davalom  frain 

• , I  C'^^ri^  nnd  '•■•hen  tho  ripening  becomes 
adviii.^i^i  the  flioiiiiti-iiiile,  Aiunis  domftturtu,  is  product 
with  great  rajtidity  in  inconcoivablo  numbers. 

In  England  the  milk  of  con-s  only  is  used  in  the  mana- 
facton  of  cheese.  Excluding  the  so-called  cream  cheeses — 
a  preparation  of  a  soft  bntta^  ooiiiiaNlioa  Mida  from 
etiam  gently  pressed,  wbieb  nnnt  ba  wad  tam  and  fresh, 
— British  checjie  may  be  dirided  into  three  clansea : — let, 
that  made  with  whole  milk  plus  cream ;  2d,  that  made  with 
whole  milk  ;  and  Sd,  that  made  with  milk  minus  eiaam,  or 
akin-milk.  BtUton  aad  doobla  Oloooaater  baloaf  to  tha 
flrat  ehuH,  balag  nada  of  nonjag  milk  to  wbieb  Um  enam  of 
the  previous  evening's  milking  is  added.  Whole  milk  cheeses 
arc  represented  by  single  Oloucester,  Cheshire,  Cheddar, 
and  Dunlop  ;  and  the  Ordinary  country  chee*o  used  by  tho 
labouring  classes  represents  the  third  class.  It  must,  how- 
ever, bo  nadantood  that  all  gradations  in  richness  are  met 
with  ia  cbaeos^  vt  wta  \tj  tha  tabk  bobnr,  and  that  qaalHj 
depeada  on  other  dreomalaaoaa  baaldes  proporkioo  of 

biiltor.  Of  forci:;n  cheeic  imported  into  Gn.>a!  Tri*  -ir.,  Ihe 
most  im[KJrtant  iti  point  of  quantity  and  value  ia  .\mcrirAn  ; 
and  since  the  intriHiuction  of  tho  factory  svHtcm  of  rhi-i^Hr- 
mitUng  ia  the  United  State^  thia  ha«  greatly  impruvcd  m 
qvalitj  aad  boeomo  an  Jmpottant  and  exunsive  article  uf 
oMMimw.  A  latga  qvtabty  of  chiea^  both  fat  and  poor, 
b  abe  made  and  expertad  flmD  HoRaad.  Bamesaa  efaeeee 

anJOruyefc  fbccsf,  which  are  hitlily  r;li.*!icd  on  account  of 
their  flavour,  t^e  f>kim-uit)k  producbt,  tho  former  being 
coloured  and  artificially  flavoured  with  saffron.  The 
eelabratwl  French  iUMjnafort  cbeeoe  ia  nada  from  owa'a 


mJlk,  aad  mitatad  in  tlie  eaves  of  Bcqoatoct,  abaro  a 
unilMa  bur  lanpaiatafa  ia  found  thtooghoot  tba  jaar. 
The  aooompaoying  table,  compiled  from  various  aonrces, 
gives  tba  average  compoaitioa  of  the  principal  kinds  of 
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Aa  an  article  of  food  cheese  is  used  in  a  double  capacity. 
Hich  cheose  m  an  atiranced  stage  of  ripeness  is  eaten  in 
small  quantities  partly  on  account  of  ita  piquancy,  and 
paitljr  alio  M  a  digeativa  stimulant.  Skiot-milk  «he<M^  and 
all  the  varieties  poor  in  fat,  again,  are  vahiohle  aiticica  of 
food  on  nc-'ount  ^  f  tin  ir  high  percentago  of  nitrogenous 
matter,  and  ilrn  cLouper  qualities  are,  on  this  account, 
extensively  consumed  among  tho  clajiacs  by  whom  other 
animal  food  ia  not  oanallj  obtainable.  As  an  atiide  of 
ordinarf  diet,  eheeaa  kbnua  under  the  disadvantage  of 
being  hard  of  digestion  ;  and  eepecially  when  it  is  toasted, 
as  ia  frequently  the  practice,  it  really  is,  as  has  been 
obaenr(j<I,  '  Hli  ut  nr:  digestible  aa  leather."  According  lo 
Dr  Frankland'a  ox]>crimeots,  the  maximum  amount  of  force 
produced  by  the  complete  dxidation  of  1  lb  of  ChMbiia 
eheaae  within  tha  boman  bo^jr  is  3701  foot-tona. 

Tba  importa  of  dieaoe  into  Gnat  Britain  during  the  year 
I^TIS  amounted  to  1,626,413  cwL,  of  an  estimutcd  valuo 
ol  X  1,705,229  ;  of  this  quantity  about  one  half  was  imported 
from  the  United  State;?  and  one-fourth  curno  from  HollAnd. 
Of  course  the  imports  only  represent  a  small  pro^iortion  of 
the  totftl  quantity  consumed. 

OHEfiXAU,  or  Huirrxxo  Lxopaba  {OwpariaJiAiaa^ 
a  Carnlvorooa  Ifainnuil  belonging  to  the  family  Pftiim^  but 
exhibiting  in  form  and  li.ibila  such  a  n)iiture  of  feline  and 
canine  charscteristica  tis  have  kd  iiaturaliata  to  regard  it  as 
a  transition  form  between  tho  cat  and  dog  groups.  Unlike 
the  typical  Ftlidar,  iu  bead  is  short  and  round,  ila  lege 
doagalo  and  deader,  and  the  fleab  tooth  of  tho  npper  jaw 
thin  and  longitudinally  compressed  Its  claws,  being 
only  partially  rotmctile,  get  blunted  by  exposure  to 
tho  surface  of  tho  c;round,  and  so  are  less  adaiitod  to  tha 
purely  feline  node  of  capturing  prey.  Tho  cheetah  attaiaa 
^  length  of  9  to  4  feet,  is  of  a  pale  fulvous  eoloar,  aaiM 
with  nnmoroDB  apota  of  a  deep  black  on  the  apper  eaifoea 
aad  aides,  and  is  nearly  white  beneath.  The  for  ia  aoaio> 
what  crisp,  altosrlliLf  f.ukiiig  the  tkvkne  .3  which  charae- 
teriips  the  fur  <jf  I  lie  ty]'iciil  ciLs.  It.s  t;iil  is  long  and  some- 
what bu.-iliy  at  t lie  t  xtrLMiuty.  In  confi iirment  it  soon  l>ecomes 
fund  ii(  thosu  who  ure  kind  to  It,  and  gives  evidence  of  ita 
utlachmeut  in  an  open,  dog-like  manner.  According  to 
Mr  Bonnet  (reiwr  M*na9«rim)  "the  character  of  tha 
ebeetab  seems  to  ba  entirely  free  from  that  alj  and 
suspicioH.i  feeling  of  miatni>t  which  is  so  .striVIi  i'v  visibls 
in  the  manner  and  actions  of  all  the  cats,  and  -.t  iiicii  renders 
them  so  little  susceptible  of  real  or  lasting  atL.nchmeat; " 
and  it  ia  tha  (pinion  of  the  aame  writer  that  the  (cheetah 
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BUgbt  U  yuMongfc^  doBMtioaitod  «od  *  iMid«nd  wu\y 
MlunaiaraiulfHUifal  w  tfw  ^  kioiwtt*  Th*di«etab 

b  fonnd  throughuai  Afric*  and  Southern  Aaia,  aod  has 
beeo  employed  for  centuriM  id  India  and  Persia  in  hunting 
•atelopea  &u(l  other  ruinmattt  gatue.  According  to  Sir  W. 
Junes  thu  mode  of  hunting  ongiaat«d  with  Hushing,  king 
of  Fknia,  8G5  b  c  ,  and  CfiHiraida  became  so  popular  that 
wrlMS  9f  thd  Uongut  MUfuaa  van  in  tka  haJ^it  of  bsing 
•seoupantsd  is  tbvir  apciftiBg  Mtpadttimis  hf  •  tiioaaand 
hunting  If-Hiiniri^-.  In  jiroaecuting  thisspnrt  at  thn  prf-  jrrit 
(lay  the  ciutiah  i«  conveywl  to  the  field  in  a  low  car  with-  . 
or '.  nules,  boudcci  and  cbsined  like  bunting'birda  in  Europe 
in  the  days  of  falconry.  Wbeo  a  bard  of  dear  or  antelopen 
ia  seen,  the  car,  which  baara  o  dow  taaamblance  to  tb* 
ovdiaorj  vabidas  used  by  tbs  peasants,  i«  oraally  brooghV 
witbifl  loo  jwds  of  the  game  before  the  latter  takes  alarm  ; 
tba  cheetdh  la  then  let  lcx>»o  and  the  Lood  removed  from 
its  ejrec  No  sooner  does  it  aea  the  berd«  than  dropping 
fran  tba  aar  oa  tba  aid*  rrmote  from  Uapraj,  it  a)jpn.>achtw 
•ladcbilj,  naking  aaa  of  wbatavar  auaaB  «(  cuoosoUnant 
tba  natttt*  of  the  gtouad  pamits,  tialil  ebaartad,  vban 
making  a  few  gigantie  bounds,  it  generally  Brrivcs  in  the 
mulat  of  the  herd  and  brings  down  its  victim  with  a  atroke 
of  its  paw,  The  sportsman  then  approechoe,  drnwa  off 
a  bowl  of  the  nuuioant's  blood,  and  puts  it  befuro  the 
checub,  which  il  tgdn  hooded  and  led  back  to  the  mt. 
Shoold  it  aot  iMdeid  bi  iMflhiiia  the  herd  in  the  fint 
lev  toooda,  II  mikae  ao  ftn!tiiM>  effort  to  pursue,  but 
nitres  seemingly  dispirited  to  tbr  car  Tn  Africa  the 
cheetsh  is  only  Tslaad  for  ita  skin,  w^tch  is  wurn  by  ebisfs 
and  aher  pi^opls  of  luL   It  tomi  an  oilido  of  vqwrt 

^&%?^8n  Jomr  (1614-11(07),  wm  bom  «f  good 
family  at  Cambridge,  and  wiu  educated  at  8t  John's 

Collega  learning  gained  bim  the  position  of  king's 

ecbol-ir,  iiL.i  in  1040  he  v  i-s  cl.  won  to  fill  the  chair  of 
Greek  tbon  instituted  by  H<  ury  V  i'l'  Tt^ther  with  Sir 
IhOBae  Smith  be  hss  the  houour  of  \iiog  one  of  the  first 
«h»  rsTiTsd  the  knowledge  of  that  labfwfe  in  ^■gf*"'* 
He  specially  faiteiested  himaelf  fn  He  ptoeuehtteo  ;  and 
be  finally  carried  hi^  pnint,  thrr.  i:;h  his  populsnlT  T^-i'h  the 
studtnt*.  notwitha'.aiiduig  ihu  citrviiuuus  optx^'*''}'^  »t  the 
chancellor,  Bishop  Gardiner.  Among  thofto  bo 
taught  wen  William  Cecil  and  Roger  Ascbnm,  the  luiter 
of  whom,  in  bis  SeAoUmaiter,  gsve  him  the  highest  praiae 
both  lor  eehoUiahip  and  ebancter.  Aboat  1$44  M  ma 
appointed  tutor  to  Priooe  Edwan^,  and  on  tb*  aeoaaaioo  of 
hi.-i  [  u;  1!  ;  tlio  throne  hu  ic  oived  aoveral  oonsideralile 
gruuii,  and,  among  other  honours,  rose  to  t'j*  position  of 
•ocretary  of  state.  Unfortunately  for  himself  be  followed 
the  doke  of  NocthamberUnd,  and  acted  aa  aeereteif  to 
todj  Jene  Qwf  doring  her  nlhe  daya^  nominal  leign.  In 
consequeooe  Mary  throw  htm  into  the  Tower,  and  confiscated 
bis  wealth.  In  September  1554  he  obtained  his  liberty, 
with  leave  to  travel  abroad.  Ho  viaitod  Italy  ^  ivo  .'-i  i-,jri-» 
OB  Greek  st  Padua,  and  afterwards  was  forced  to  Kup}:>nrt 
bimaelf  by  teaching  that  lengnge  at  Btruburg.  In  1056 
ho  vee  lured  to  Brussels  by  a  meaaefa  that  bis  wife  was  in 
that  town,  and,  on  his  wsy  tbitber,  wee  aeixed  by  order  of 
Fliillp  of  Sv  i:-,  and  again  brought  to  tbe  Tower.  He  waa 
immediately  visited  by  two  Catholic  priost*,  who  failed  to 
convert  him  till  he  was  informed  that  ha  must  recant  or  be 
bnmecL  Upon  this  he  yielded,  and  uuide  two  public 
reoeotationSk  He  did  not  long  surriTe  hia  disgrace,  and  in 
Bepteaber  1857  be  died  ia  London.  Ferhuo  the  moft 
iotenating  of  Cbeke'e  wkIb  ia  the  SuH  <f  Btiilion  <1 5 1 9 ), 
Tfliicli  iMvrji  nJv  iijtj  to  tbe  people  who  had  risen  in  rebellion 
under  i^et.  To  se«k  equality,  he  argues,  is  to  make  all 
poor ;  and,  beaidea,  "  riches  and  inheritance  be  God's 
(fovidnee,  end  fiven  to  vhom  of  Hie  niadon  Ue  thinketh 


good."  He  alao  emte  Latin  tnoaletione  of  aotno  of  St 
Chl7aoaloa^l  houflfae ;      OMto  MttHimi  Bneeri  (IbffI)  ; 

D*  PronuHciatirme  Oraxct   lAwjutt,  1555);    Df  Su/fr 
alitione,  prceciited  to  King  Henry  Vlll.  ;  tniuhlatioo  of  ijK> 
D'  A  i/'i^ii.'u  fiilliro ;  Cinoiru  lltnji<  hv\,  (n,l  Fftjl^pAint 
IM  Anionium  Den«ium.    boo  Life  by  btrype. 

CHELMSFORD,  tbs  county-town  of  £aacz,  in  *j>|^>«^^ 
29  milaa  KJf  of  LaqdoD,  with  which  it  ie  eoonected 
by  tbe  Onet  Bntteni  Bailwey.  It  ia  dtnated  in  a  valley 
i  n  tbe  Chelmcr,  near  the  cc>nCueQoe  of  the  Caun,  and  has 
couiuinnication  by  the  river  with  Maldon  and  the  sea,  11 
miles  to  the  ea«t.  The  Cann  is  crossed  by  t«o  bridgea^ 
one  of  atone  and  tbe  other  of  oast-iron  ;  end  there  ia  also 
a  bridge  over  each  of  tbe  two  bnachea  into  which  the 
Cbelmer  is  divided  «t  tbla  pert  of  its  course.  In  the 
neigbboorbood  of  tbe  island  enclosed  by  this  bifurcation 
are  the  works  of  the  gas  conipnny,  and  the  wharves  for 
the  bargvH  uu  the  nv«r.  Kemdes  the  pariah  church  of 
St  Mary,  an  ancient  and  eltgaut  ediHea^  rebuilt  in  1428 
and  again  in  1800,  th»  town  hie  oevon  chnreheo  and 
cbapela  belonging  to  diffennt  dmamlnntiona,  •  gnnmiar 

Bchooi    fi  !}•    Ed*arJ  VI.,   en    endowed  charily 

school,  a  iiHti.»;u,ci4'  institute,  a  muaeuju,  end  a  libniry. 
It  18  the  aeat  of  the  county  at^izes  snd  quarter  «e»Mun», 
and  has  an  elegant  and  commodiona  shire  hsli  Its  corn 
snd  csttle  msrkets  are  anioog  the  largest  in  the  county ; 
for  the  former  a  fine  oiflhon|p  Wii  pnnrided  In  18A6  et 
a  ooot  of  £10,000,  end  n  ttaular  rib  ia  being  expended 
on  an  encloeure  for  tbe  latter.  In  the  centre  of  the 
aquaro  in  which  the  corn-exchange  is  situated  there  stands 
a  bronze  atatuo,  by  Bailey,  of  Lord  Chief-Justice  Tindal, 
who  wea  »  native  of  tbe  jpariah.  There  are  corn  miUtb 
tanneiia%  end  •  Vnwef)r  ai  tbe  town ;  bnt  most  of  the 
inhebiitaata  ere  engaged  in  agrictdtare  or  the  trades  im- 
mediately connected  with  itb  About  a  mil6  to  the  north 
is  situated  the  county  jofl  at  Springfield  Hill,  and  at  a 
distance  of  two  miles  to  the  south  is  the  mrecontse, 
with  a  grand  stand  erected  !■  1869.  The  t«w  u,  not  being 
0  oorpotation,  ia  nndor  thogomnunent  of  •  local  board,  end 
within  tbe  Hmfts  of  that  JwisdietioQ  it  had  9918  inbabi- 

tanta  in  X^l'l 

Chclmsiora  lieis  Luc  a  ehoit  di&tanco  from  the  eilo  of 
the  Roman  colony  of  Casaroniagua,  usually  identified  with 
Wnttle.  At  tlio  time  of  tbo  Conquest  tbe  manor  was 
held  by^biabop^  of  Loaduu  ;  and  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
L  the  town  waa  indebted  for  ite  biidge  over  the  Cann  to 
Bishop  Maariee.  After  this  imptoYenent  it  rapidly 
increased  in  ]iroeperity,  and  in  the  rr'K"  of  Edward  IlL 
it  sent  four  rt:preeentstivcs  to  the  counud  at  Wccilminster. 
Of  the  Dominican  convent  founded  in  the  town  at  an  early 

Criod  there  are  no  reotaine ;  but  a  chronicle  oompoaed  bj 
ar  Langfoid  ie  atill  extant 

CHELSEA,  formerly  a  village  about  two  miles  weot 
of  London,  on  the  left  bonk  of  the  Thames,  but  now 

an  iutegrul  pmrt  of  the  great  nietro|K^uis.  It  gives  its 
name  to  a  parish  and  a  paili&iut;ntary  borough,  the  formci 
with  71,089  inhabitants,  and  the  latter,  which  includsi 
Fulham,  UammenaBith,  Kenaiagton,  and  part  of  Wilieadea, 
with  258,050,  at  the  cenaoa  of  1871.  tt  ia  connected 
wifb  the  di.Htrict  nf  Hu  1 1 l rs-t u  on  tho  other  tide  of  the  river 
by  liireo  bruiguA,  known  respectively  aa  Butterfcca,  Albert, 
and  ChcUea  £uspeti!>tGU  bridges.  Like  many  of  tbe 
suburban  villages  of  London,  it  has  so  interesting  history 
of  its  own.  Ja  Y89  it  is  mentioned  by  the  name  of 
Cealscythe  aa  the  aaat  of  an  ecoleaiaatieal  tfBod  ;  and  in 
Dometday  Book  it  appeare  ae  Oereohedo  or  Cwdebed.  The 
name  was  still  written  Chclchith  in  the  time  of  Sir  Thomas 
Mure,  who  hsd  a  house  in  the  village,  but  it  began  to 
assume  the  form  of  CheUey  in  tbe  1 6th  century.  Tbe 
manor  waa  bestowed  hj  Evatj  YIIL  on  Catbarino 

V,  —  S8 
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and  it  afterwards  paaaed  Bnccensively  int^  the  poaseaaion  of 
the  dnka  of  liorthuinberland.  Lord  Ciieyne,  aod  Sir  Hum 
Slotlia  B  VM  il  OkaliM  tbat  Sir  John  DanTtn  ia- 
trodoced  the  Italian  1^  of  gudeaing,  wbioh  was  lo 
graatly  admired  by  Baoon  and  aoon  after  became  prevalent 
in  England;  and  here  in  our  own  day  werti  the  gardens  of 
IIm  Engliah  botaaiat  WllUam  Ourtia,  anaoged  according  to 
tib  Lbmean  ■yatem.  Daring  the  18th  eeatnrj  the  Tillag« 
waa  the  residence  of  many  of  the  meet  famous  men  of  the 
period.  Atterbury,  Swift,  and  Arbuthnot  lived  in  Church- 
UBM;  Ghiy,  8moUMt»  and  Steele  were  for  a  time  inmatca  of 
Iffflif^itii  Hoom;  and  Ooook  Zinaaodoif  aitabliihed  a 
Vonvlwiodalf  atUndM/Hoaaa  Sir  BobartWalpole^ 
reddenat  M»  extant  till  1810  ;  and  till  1824  the  bishops 
of  Wisdieater  had  a  palace  at  the  end  of  Cheyne  Walk,  a 
Im  promenade  ezteodiqg  aloog  the  rirer  and  now  fronted 
by  part  of  the  Tbaima  rnibankment,  which  haa  greatly  im- 
pioved  iu  appearaiifle.  Tlia  hooae  and  groanda  of  the  aail 
of  Ranela^'h  wero  a  favourite  resort  from  1742  till  1803; 
aod  Creuome,  which  was  built  by  the  earl  of  Huntingdon, 
bihav  of  Btaele'a  "Aapaaia,"  ia  still  a  pkce  of  popular 
■■niaoBieoi  The  old  chureh  and  obnrohyard  oootain  the 
tomba  c/t  Sir  Thomaa  More,  Sir  Hana  Sloaae,  George 
Herbert's  mother,  Thomas  ShadwcU,  Woodfall  the  printer 
of  Juniua,  and  other  persons  of  celebrity.  Of  greater 
impocCance  than  any  cf  the  buildings  already  mentioned  is 
Aa  great  Cbelaeft  Hoapitol  for  invalid  aoldiera,  built  by 
Sr  Christopher  Wren  (1682-1690),  on  the  aite  of  King 
Jamai'a  Collega;  and  to  the  north  of  the  hospital  i»  the 
Bojal  Military  Asylum,  founded  by  Frederick  Duke  of 
Yiod^  for  the  education  of  children  connected  witk  dw 
limj.    For  farther  details  see  the  article  Loitdov. 

CraELSEA,  a  city  of  the  United  States,  in  Suffolk 
ooonty,  Massachusetts,  forming  part  of  the  suburbs  of 
Boatoo.  It  ia  aitoated  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Myatio 
River,  whuA  aepaiatea  it  from  CSnriaalowii,  while  Chelaaa 
creek  lies  between  it  and  East  Boston.  It  communicates 
both  with  Cbarlestowu  and  with  East  Boston  by  bridgea. 
(See  plan,  vol.  iv.  p.  731).  Its  public  biulJing.-*  compriae 
the  oi^hall, Winnisimmet  hall,  the  naval  hospital,  the  marioe 
heapital,  an  academy  of  moiio^  •  free  poblio  library  opaoed 
in  1870,  a  hit;h  «chool,a  national  bank,  and  alxmt  a  dozen 
churchcii ;  and  among  ita  induBtrial  ctitablishmcnts  are 
several  foundries,  brick-works,  worsted  factories,  soapworks, 
•od  oilfforkiy  a  maaufaotoiy  of  washing  machine^  a 
hnmuf,  aad  a  aalt4dlofli7.  It  ia  aupplied  wiA  mttr 
from  the  works  in  ChaiUilowa,  which  ars  fed  Inr  dw 
Myatio  Hiver.  In  1871  then  were  3092  houses  in  the 
city,  and  in  1874  tt«  populatioo  amounted  to  20,605, 
ahowiAg  aa  iacNBia  aaoe  18S0  of  19,920.  The  fir«t 
aettkment  datea  from  16S0,  and  io  tiio  following  year 
Winnisimract  ferry  was  established.  Till  1738  tho  place 
itself  was  known  as  Winniaimmet,  and  was  regarded  as  part 
«f  Boaton,  but  in  that  year  it  was  organized  as  a  separate 
tOTC^  for  tba  cooTeoienoe  of  its  inhabitants,  who  found  it 
dlAeiilt  to  attend  the  mnnicipal  meetings  of  the  city.  In 
1857  it  obtaineil  n  city  cb^irter  of  its  own. 

CHELTENUAM, a  parliamentary  and  municipal  borough 
of  England,  in  Olouoeatershire,  aitoated  about  88  miles 
N.W.  from  London,  in  a  valley  watered  by  the  Chelt,  and 
aheltered  on  the  E  and  N.K  by  the  C:k>tswold  ilills.  Ita 
etroLt.H  .iiid  buildings  are  spacious  and  elegant,  and  it.i  spas 
and  promeoadaa  are  reckoned  among  tha  fineat  in  England. 
TIm  "  PNmanada*|Mr  «se«lf«ie«.  inaeed,  wUeh  ozteiida  for 
more  than  a  riimrfrr  of  a  mile,  and  fa  lined  with  trees,  will 
bear  compan-^oa  with  any  in  Europe.  Besides  the  paiish 
church  of  St  Mary's,  which  pioboUy  dataa  from  the  14th 
century,  there  are  tea  Epiaof^ialiaa  dinidMB  and  aometooa 
other  plaeaa  of  wonhip;  aevanl  of  tham  an  baaatifal 
I  of  modm  aiobiloetnro.  and  tha  Roman  Gatbolie 


churcli  of  Saint  Gregory  is  especially  admirtd- 
tho  educational  institutions  tho  most  important  are  tbe  Wil 
kaowa  f^jife— College,  which  datea  from  IM^  aai 
naaban  apwarda  of  600  pupils ;  a  f ooadatioa  aamat 
adiool, orimnal^  aataHiahad  in  1674  by  BkMniaa al 
a  Gbwak  of  Bwdaad  ooOoff  briha 


(Omtnafttt). 


of  teachers  for  national  and  pORMshiixl  fichools  ;  and  tha 
Ladit»<'  Coilego  at  Cambray  Hooaa  opened  in  1854.  Of 
the  charitable  inatttotions  may  bo  BMntioned  the 

Ho^ilal  and  Diapeoaaiy,  which  ii  nqooitad  bj  <  

and  atihaeriptions,  and  tiho  Fenale  Onnaa  Aayhno,  wUA 
o^vea  its  existence  to  Queen  Charlotte.  There  are 
manufacturing  establiahmenta  of  any  importaoce  ;  aod  th« 
prosperity  of  the  town,  whidb  haa  til*  reputation  of  being 
one  of  the  healthiaot,  deaaaat,  dheapeat,  ud  beat  lagalalad 
placea  in  the  kingdom,  ia  mainly  due  to  ita  being  a 
fashionable  and  educational  resort  The  mineral  spriop 
are  four  in  number — the  Old  WeUa,  Montpellior,  Ouabi^, 
aod  Pittvillo;  and  with  the  exoepdoo  of  OMDifany,  vlkk 
is  chalybeate,  they  all  furnish  a  aalina  water.  Ha 
Pittville  spring  is  the  mildest  and  most  attractiTe,  aad 
it  also  poaseases  the  best  pump  room  in  the  town, — a 
haxtdaome  hailding,  aarronnded  by  aa  lonio  cokoaadi^ 
which  waa  aNoM  fa  ieS5  hy  Jooeph  ]>ltl»  at  •  aoat  of 
X20,000. 

Cheltenham  probablj-  existed  at  a  very  early  period,  and  Roau 
remains  havA  been  discovi-rt-d  ou  its  aitc.  Th«  manor  u  deacnM 
in  Domftday-Book  aa  ttrra  ngu,  or  kinfc'i  land,  and  it  powned 
imjxirtant  privileges  granted  by  several  charttra.  In  the  retga  o/ 
Queen  FJi.TalKth  Uif  town  waa  relivvn!  fmm  tho  burden  of  Mitdisf 
t*'0  mi-UiK-ra  to  Parliament  It  ro«i  r n  i  lly  into  iuiriortanc-e  at  tie 
commcDcement  of  the  eighteenth  century  through  tue  dlBrorerj  ^ 
ita  mineral  wutfrs,  whirii  were  vi&itcvl  in  1788  by  GeorCT  111.,  u/i 
aoon  a!t<?r  attrattud  jtcncral  ntu-iition.  In  1804  itcoaaiatiil  of  oolycB* 
atri-et,  and  containe.1  710  Imiists  and  3076  inhabitanta  ;  whercMil 
the  censui  of  1871  thn  pan.ili,  which  haa  an  araa  of  42&S  atatsti 
acrea,  oootaincd  7S25  inhabited  hotues,  and  had  a  popalstiaa  d 
41,924.  The  Parliamentary  boroaeh,  which  waa  ert coded  by  ss 
Act  of  31  and  32  Vict  to  an  area  of  44S1  acres,  and  eoetaiai  ptft 
of  t}io  noriah  of  I^ckhampton,  had  ia  tha  mm*  jtmi  MUi  k> 
habited  bousss  and  a  population  of  44,S19  persona,  of  wboai  IM'' 
were  malaa^  and  26,149  females.  It  rstuns  ooe  aMaab*  tin^ 
liasMnt,  and  is  the  aeat  of  a  Oonatf  Ohb^  a  amtw  aadw  tli 
Bankiuptqr  aad  Jadiaatan  Aol^  aai  lla  dipai  of  Aa  OMf 
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ffSTORTC.\I>  TNTROnTTCTin:^.— The  ^cq  iamtance 
of  the  accients  witii  liiu  m  udcs  of  extmctiiig  Bcvera! 
of  the  metala  from  their  ores,  and  ,lLso  with  the  arts  of 
djeing,  tanning,  and  glamirnVing,  ftad  their  recognition 
«f  TUiona  kinds  of  salts,  earths,  aiul  IniuUDable  sub- 
ttaaaaa  aiioir  tiiat  tit^  mnH  htm  htm  yaaied  of  a 
loftovlodga  of  •  flODDdenililo  «aaib»  of  duBwal  feola ;  bet 
that  this  knowledg't  ■n-rn  to  any  e:^f'  r:t  tMiiiod  by  cipt'ri- 
mental  research  rather  than  by  meru  uLciJent,  or  that  when 
acquired  it  wa«  applied  to  the  "classification  of  chemical 
phenomena,  or  to  the  eatabliahmAnt  of  anjr  theory  explan- 
atory of  them,  there  it  tto  eridence  to  ahow.  Until  com- 
puittTafar  Meant  timea  the  prindplea  of  metaphysical 
piMlaaoiwy  vera  not  recognimd  aa  distinct  from  Uiose  of 
chemistry  ;  men  of  hamii  f;  v-^  v>3  themselTes  up  to  specu- 
lation opau  the  obvious  physical  characteristics  of  matter, 
whilst  they  neglected  the  indirect  obaenratioD  of  their 
Intrinaio  and  raw^  propartka  ;  an^ogiaa  ww  »  anffiriimt 
baata  for  ibo  claaaMoatioii  of  bodiaa^  ud  a  cearidantioo  of 
their  external  peculiaritiea — "  a  decomposition  of  bodies," 
to  use  the  words  of  Whewell,  "  into  a(^ectiveA,  not  into 
snbstan  lives  " — Bt  i  d  i  n  the  place  of  analysis.  Thii»  wb  find 
that  the  qualitieA  of  the  "  elemnnta "  of  the  achool  of 
Aristotle  are  all  physical,  they  are  dry  or  humid,  warm  or 
cold,  li^t  or  beavy  ;  the  idea  of  mbitMioat  distinpuahcd 
by  apeciat  cbHBkal  propectMi  mtM  «*  y«t  no  bii  foreign 
to  meir'a  minda  tliM  ft  kDQurladg*  of  tMir  ■Itiauto  aqpur 

poeitioD. 

IdeAS  similar  to  those  of  Aristotle  concerning  theckm  ii 
tary  constitution  of  the  universe  were  early  prevalent  in 
fbo  Em^  whefice  they  appear  to  have  found  their  way  into 
Sorope.  The  elements,  according  to  the  Hindna,  were 
oartb,  air,  fire,  water,  and  ether  ,  and  in  the  fourth  book 
of  "  Chow,  "  fomung  part  of  the  Chineae  historical  ren  r 
known  as  tha  <JAoo  King,  there  is  a  document  anppoecd  to 
data  from  2000  B.a,  in  which  is  given  an  account  of  the 
ftvo  olements,  namely,  earth,  fln^  water,  motal,  and  wood. 
Of  what  predaely  waa  meant  b]raa  "aleBieBt*  in  tiia 
kunage  of  the  ancient  pbiloeophers  and  early  chemists  it 
ia uflcult  to  get  any  definite  idea;  tbe  term  could  hardly, 
in  fact,  be  used  otherwiae  than  in  a  v  ir  jr.  sense  before  the 
exact  processes  uf  chemical  analy&is  hod  shown  that  the 
prapartiea  of  metter  'vary  according  to  the  presence  or 
atMBoa  «it£in  it  of  deflnita  qaautitiaa  of  otrtaia  anb- 
ataoeaa,  diatiaet  in  properfiaa  firoB  ona  aaoliier,  and  un- 
faaolvable  into  other  subBtanees 

To  the  doctrine  of  a  plurality  uf  element*,  as  oppoacd  to 
the  systems  of  Thalea  and  Heraclitus,  may  be  ascribed  the 
origin  of  the  conception  that  by  the  analysis  and  synthesis 
of  h^ics  the  various  kinds  of  matter  with  all  their  diversity 
of  ph|aical  faatmaaiBi^  ba  produced,  a  conception  that 
took  piaolieal  i&apa  In  ttie  of  alchemy,  which,  aa 

Liebig  has  remarked,  "  was  never  at  any  time  different  from 
chf  mistry."  Dnring  the  alchemistical  period  a  knowledge 
r  the  prop«rties  of  bodiea  waa  acquired  ;  afterwards 
chemistry  showed  the  lalatioinih  CMUM^koa,  and  limiU  of 
these  properties.  Tha  tnt  mentloB  of  ekmklry  {xni*»'^) 
ia  found  in  the  dictionary  of  Suidas,  who  flonri^hcd  in  the 
lift  century;  he  defines  it  as  "the  preparation  of  silver 
an'l  pol  l/'  and  relates  that  Dioclt  tiiui,  list  the  Egyptians 
should  become  rich  and  capable  of  resisting  the  Roman 
power,  caused  their  books  on  chomistrjto  ht  burnt  Ho 
(nither  aaaerta  that  tha  art  was  known  aa  earlij  aa  tfaa 
period  of  tba  At|^a«tie  expedition,  the  golden  €aaea 
being  a  troatiRe  written  on  skii  ^  [Zu  aao-i)  concerning  the 
making  of  gold.    The  belief  in  the  art  of  making  gold  and 


silver,  hold  by  the  Oreeka  from  ';b  to  '.ho  ISta 

century,  was  by  them  communicated  Uj  iLic  pi^wiibly 
not  long  after  the  conqucotof  Egypt  in  C4('  ,  :  :  ■!  from  the 
Uth  to  the  Ibik  ceatury. alchemy  was  diiiguntiy  studied  by 
the  philL>jopher9  of  Italy,  traaesb  Qarmany,  and  EagiMld. 

Xliat  tlM  alaiiaa  of  alehamy,  notwithstaadiM  lapaalad 
demoaalratioiia  of  fliaitr  futility,  so  long  received  ua  terioaa 
att4>ntion  of  mankind,  is  attributable  to  various  causes. 
Not  only  did  impostors  find  frt-o  scope  in  the  cr^ulity  of 
an  ago  of  ignorance  for  the  exercL&c  of  their  arta;  but  men 
of  talent  and  oolturai  relying  on  tradition,  were  led 
honestly  to  sap|MCt  tha  doctrine  of  the  tranamntation  of 
metaJa.  The  existence  of  tha  philoeopher'a  stone  having 
once  been  accepted  as  an  ascertained  fact,  it  ia  not  extra* 
ordinary  th:.t  Isaacua  Hullundus  is  able  to  indicate  the 
method  of  its  preparatiua  from  "adamic"  or  "virgin" 
earth,  and  its  action  when  medicinally  employed;  that 
fioger  Baeon,  Bajmood  J41II7,  Baail  Valantu,  and  John 
Frioa  know  tha  axaet  qaantttka  of  It  to  ba  uiad  ia  traaa- 
mutation  ;  and  that  George  Rippel,  in  the  15th  ccntur)*, 
ha£  grounds  for  regarding  ita  action  as  aimilar  to  tliat  of  a 
ferment.  In  the  view  of  some  alchemists,  the  oltiinato  prin- 
ciplm  of  xmlUit  were  Aristotle'a  four  elementa,  the  proxi- 
mate constituents  wore  sulphor  aid  toercury,  the  father  and 
mother  of  tba  matala ;  gold  waa  aoppoaed  to  hava  attaioad 
to  the  perfection  1^  fta  nattlta  by  passing  in  aaeee«IeB 
thr."TT-'l;  tbo  foiTDs  cf  Itad,  brass,  and  silver  ;  golrt  anrl 
silver  were  held  to  contain  very  pure  red  sulphur  ^uil 
white  quicksilver,  wlicrea-i  in  the  other  metals  these 
materials  were  ooaxeer  and  of  a  different  colour.  Qeber, 
judging  from  an  analogy  iaolitatad  between  the  healthy 
human  being  and  gold,  the  moat  perfect  of  tha  matala^ 
regarded  ailver,  mercury,  copper,  iron,  lead,  and  tin  in  tha 
light  of  lopc'.^  that  required  to  be  healed. 

To  the  evidence  of  their  imagination}  the  alchemists 
were  able  to  add  that  of  actual' observation ;  the  fact  that 
many  ona  naembfing  matala  were  changed  and  decom^ 
poaed  by  hmtlt  eoda  vol  bat  oAr  support  to  theoriaa 
formed  a^.  a  time  when  the  nature  of  chemical  combination 
was  not  understood  ;  and  the  apparent  transition  of  many 
Irodie.t  into  0:1c  another,  as,  for  example,  that  of  clouds 
into  water,  was  not  Ics.'j  wonderful  to  them  than  the 
transmutation  of  the  lighter  metak  lata  gold. 

It  was  in  the  16th  centotj  that  a  new  race  of  akheniati^ 
or  spagyrists,  as  they  weta  tamed,  arose,  who,  abaadooiBg 
the  search  for  the  philosopher's  ti  1;,  began  to  direct 
their  energies  to  the  discoverj-  of  th.ii.K  ii  remedica  for  the 
various  di.scascs  of  ths  body.  "  The  tran  use  of  chcniisLry," 
says  Paracelsus  (1495-1&41)  "is  not  to  make  gold,  but 
to  prepare  medicines."  Bcjccting  the  teaching  of  Galen,  he 
admitted  throe  or  foot  ekmaati^  tha  «tar«  the  rooA  the 
dtment,  and  the  «pfrm  or  inu  aoR^  wlddll  ware  originally 
confounded  together  in  the  ehaot  or  yliadct ;  these  ele- 
menta ho  as&eited  were  composed  of  the  three  pnndplea 
tiderie  tali  itud tulpkvr  mdrntrcvrn,  the  cause  respectively 
of  the  qnalitiaa  of  fizi^,  oomboatibility,  and  fluidity  and 
volatility.  Tba  tbeariee  of  Fanoabua  found  many  advo- 
cates, amongst  whom  may  be  mentioned  ThurMvaHr 
(1631-1596),  Bodenstein.  Taxites,  Doro,  Sennert,  andDa- 
chesne  ;  and  villi  ^tme  modifications  they  were  main- 
tained in  the  17th  century  by  Dr  Willis  (1621-1675),  the 
celebrated  Engliivh  anatomiit  aad  iatro^hemist,  and  by 
Z«febTieandLitaioiy  in  France,  acoordiag  towboeaqratan 
natter  eoaablad  of  the  aettre  principlea  wmeuy  or  ^pMb 
tulphur  or  oil,  and  aoll^  and  the  paartta  fnadpleaNaCir 
or  phitgm  and  eartJL 
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AtULii.^  lUo  cuutcmporaric*  but  not  tbc  fuUowcra  of 
I'ftracolsus,  the  Oeimari  motallurgist  Agrirola  (1 494 -1 55r») 
dfiaerree  mention  ;  his  great  work.  De  Jit  Mtudltca^  la  the 
anrt  vnlnable  contributioa  to  practical  chemistry  that 
•mMnd  ID  tba  16th  oontiuy.  Libaviua  alao,  who  died  in 
ICIC,  did  Bkttdl  to  lonrard  chemical  science  at  this  period. 
From  his  writings,  howewr,  in  which  ha  pate  forward  the 
views  both  of  Paraoelstu  and  of  Aristotle  ooneeming  the 
constitutioD  of  Ixxlic/i,  it  do«a  not  appear  that  his  notions 
of  chemical  oombinalion  were  more  definite  than  those  of 
bis  predoceaaora. 

J.  fi.  Van  Helnumt  (1577-1644),  who^  like  PwaeeUos, 
tepndiatsd  dw  doctoiaM  «l  «Im  Gdsoirtai  held  fipinioiu 
that  in  many  respevla  vera  90  adtMiim  «p<m  those  of  the 
former.  He  looked  opon  water  as  the  trae  principle  of  all 
existing  things,  inclusive  of  the  three  priociplea  wilt,  aul- 
phnr,  and  mercorj,  which  thercfofo  were  not  el«meats ;  to 
air,  bowarer,  he  granted  the  rank  of  a  true  element  The 
arekanu  -  eometMag  withont  fono,  and  independent  of  the 
eleoienta— -he  inagmed  to  dmw  ul  bodies  from  water,  (o 
wUeb  te  gaMntit^  spirit  wao  attracted  by  the  odoor  of 
a  ferment  or  tntra  mkii$,  Tbft  vapoor  produced  by  the 
fcrijit  itatioD  of  water  was,  according  to  Van  Helmont,  a 
gas,  and  the  same  term  was  by  him  for  the  fint  time  applied 
to  carbon  dioxide,  which  he  tafflud  fa$  tj^mbrt^  ud  to 
other  bodies  resembling  air. 

To  Francis  de  la  Boe  Sylvius  (1614-1672),  who  atDdied 
with  oara  tha  woriu  of  Tan  Halmoot  and  of  Descartes,  is 
dtM  <Im  feandaiUoB  of  the  iatro^emical  sect  among  phy- 
sicians, la  bto  view  the  health  of  tha  human  fmmo 
depends  npon  the  reiatioa  of  ite  fluids,  which  were  acid 
and  alkaline  {aeulum  and  lixwum),  and  these  by  union 
produced  «  naatral  and  mildar  inbttaBee  ;  two  kindi  of 
diaeoMa  war*  datfaigiiMied,  tbo  nndt  atihar  of  slkaliiM  or 
oC  aeld  acridity.  The  new  doetrine  served  to  explain  many 
ehemical  facts,  and  led  to  the  establiahmsnt  by  LAmery 
\:-A\\  ^T  l^  ji:  r  lif  a  distinction  between  acid  and  alkaline  or, 
as  thej  were  afterwards  called,  basic  oompounda.  This 
fMOgnitum  of  this  cbetnictd  difference  in  bodiee  and  their 
oppooqiitnt  dimaitioD  to  onito  pnpaiod  tha  wij  for  tba 
Mttcoption  of  nwniad  MtnwtfaNi  or  afflnHy. 

In  the  works  of  OLiuber  (1604-1668),  alchemy,  the 
prt'ptiration  of  chemical  medicines,  and  the  processes  em- 
ployed by  bim  for  lli.it  ar<i  tri'.ili":!  uf.  ^fl'.^ntlMln 

MmuU  has  for  its  subject  the  virtues  of  the  tal  tnlrahiU, 
»fl1|Htt  flC  aodium,  or  Glanber's  salt,  of  which  he  was  the 
dfaooffinr;  andiaothacof  bbwwkalwdaaariboB'varioas 
diloridea  (if  th«  netah,  (h«  aotpbataa  of  inn  and  eopper, 

fir.d  aul]  !inric,nitric,anJliyilrocLloric  acidi, Lutwith  respect 
to  liiLir  Uitiinato  conatilution  bo  ndvancM  no  theory  ;  ho 
variously  states  in  his  dilTerent  works  that  mercury  and 
salt  are  the  priociplee  of  ait  metals,  that  salt  is  the  origin 
of  all  things,  and  again  that  watar  Ottd  OOlfll  bSTO  fCO- 
duoad  all  the  miDarais  and  metala. 

Tba  lint  to  attOBpt  to  omtlnow  the  doetrinea  of  di» 
btro-chemisU  was  B^.Urt  Boyle  (1C27-1G01),  who  in 
1661  published  the  first  edition  of  Tht  Sceptioil  Chemitl, 
or  Chymico-Phytical  BouUt  and  I'aradoxfa  towhing  the 
J-'rperimcnfi  ichfriby  wlgur  SpagyriiU  art  woni  to  endeavour 
to  evince  their  Salt,  StJphtr,  cuuf  Mereury  to  he  the  true 
Priiuiptm  ^  Thia^  ft  In^iio  in  wUah  ba  ibowa  the 
dobbtM  diaraeter  of  tiio  doetrlno  of  tfia  threefold  «on- 

stitution  of  matter,  and  lays  stress  ujMjn  the  influenco  of 
heat  ill  tli(i  formation  of  new  bodies,  not  ncceaaarily  pro- 
existent  as  snch  in  the  subHtanccs  from  which  they  are  pro- 
duced. If,  as  he  tells  us,  he  is  somewhat  too  indulgent  of 
suspicion  againet  the  hypotheaea  or  arguments  of  other 
cbraiista,  ha  ia  ooly  aetiog  ia  caauUaooa  with  the  advice 
of  Anatotlo^  and  banding  »  cvaaikM  attdctloeontrary  way, 
to  ivdnea  It  at  laqglb  to  •tn^mean.  Into  Ibo  aumtb  of 


"  Tbruiistiua  "  he  puts  the  Complaint  that "  Aristotle's  hy)H«- 
tbc.siR  bad  not  buLii  called  in  qucstioti  till  in  the  last  cen- 
tury ParaccUus  and  i>(Jine  few  ollirr  84H)ty  cuijiiriclcH,  ..... 
having  their  cyc.H  darkened  and  their  brains  troubled  with 
the  smoke  of  their  furnaces,  began  to  rail  at  the  rcripatetick 
doctrine,  which  they  were  too  illiterate  to  understand,  and 
to  tell  tiia  credulooa  wodd  that  they  could  see  the  thno 
ingredients  in  mixed  bodfaa,  which,  to  gain  tbanuelvia 
the  repute  of  inventon*,  ibpy  cndenvoured  to  disguise  by 
calling  them — instead  of  «a»,rlb,  and  firo,  and  vapour — salt, 
sulphur,  and  mercury,  to  which  they  gave  the  canting  title 
of  hypoetatical  principles."  Boyle  inclines  to  a  belief  in 
"  but  one  aniversal  matter  of  thing%  as  it  is  known  that 
tba  Aristotaliaoa  themaelvas  acknowledge,  who  called  it 

materia  prima  ;  the  portiona  of  this  matter  seem  to 

difer  from  one  another  in  certain  qualities  or  accidents, 
fewer  or  more.''  He  thinks  that  elementary  corpusdee  are 
of  various  sixes,  and  of  more  eorts  than  three  or  four  or  five; 
and  that  the  combinatioa  of  two  of  tbeaa  corpoadaa  mmj 
give  rise  to  a  new  body  M  raally  ooo  n  eithar  of  tba  oop- 
puades  before  they  were  mingled  or  confounded,  thia>«oiii* 
eretion  being  endowed  with  distinct  qualities,  and  no  mora 
by  fire  or  any  known  way  of  aii;ily><is  divisible  into  the 
corpuscles  that  bad  first  concurred  to  make  it,  than  either 
of  them  could  by  the  same  means  be  subdivided  into  other 
partidea.  He  fttrthamtora  dedoeea  fton  bit  aigmnaiita  tbo 
eocoUaiy,  '*Th«t  ft  nay  m  yet  bo  deabtad»  wMllier  or  no 
there  be  any  determinate  number  of  elements  ;  or,  if  yoti 
please,  whether  or  no  all  compound  bodies  do  consist  of  the 
same  number  of  clpm  i  t  ny  ingredion'.?)  or  material  prin- 
ciples." In  another  work,  I'Kd  Imper/ettionMo/theCiumiecl 
Doctritu  of  Qualitie*,  Boyle  points  out  the  arbitnry  nature 
of  Sylvius's  classification  of  all  eabatanooo  ockU  and 
alkalies,  and  the  needlesneaa  Mid  noMtiafaetoiy  ebatoeter 
of  his  hypotheses.  latnxhemistry  was  opposed  also  by 
Oonring  (1606-1681),  Sydenham  (1624-1689),  Pitcairoe 
(1662-1713).  and  his  pi  ;  il  F!  rhaave  (1GG8-173S),  the 
author  of  the  excellent  Elementa  Chemiee;  ^nd  though  vig- 
orously supported  by  De  Blcgny,  Borrichius,  Virid«l| 
Vieussaoa,  and  otbais,  h  gradually  loat  r^nta^  Wd 
ilnaUy  ovartbrowtt  If  F.  HoffhiaoB  (1M0-174S). 

Of  the  labours  of  Kunekel  (1630-1703)  in  tho  cause  of 
chemistry  it  is  impossible  to  give  an  account  vitbia  tho  com- 
"pass  of  tbo  present  sketch  ;  but  whilst  the  science  was  en- 
riched by  means  of  bia  numerous  rcaflMohwi,  amongst  which 
may  be  mentioned  those  on  ^boipbonu,  it  received  no 
assiatanoo  turn  his  theoretical  views  concerning  tho  eomtt* 
tutioQ  of  bodiee  ;  thus,  for  instance,  be  rejected  tba  beHrf 
in  this  tbroe  principles  of  Panict'laua,  yd  maintained  that 
all  metals  contained  common  quicksilver  ;  and  though  tlicir 
increo-ie  in  weight  by  calcination  was  not,  according  to 
him,  due  to  the  absorption  of  ponderablo  fiery  material,  the 
explanation  h»  offiicid  of  tbil  pboiMMiMion  «na  wm  low 
aatinfafitiOTT. 

To  Badier  (l«3S-ieB})  and  to  Btalil  (1660-1754) 

clicrai-'-try  Owes  the  introduction  of  tbo  first  coiisiBtent 
tbuory  of  the  cjnstitution  of  compounds  and  of  chemical 
action.  Bc'cbcrheld  that  flip  primarj' ingredients  of  matter 
were  water  aud  earth,  aud  that  from  tlic«se  were  produced 
three  earths — the  fusible  or  stony,  the  fatty,  and  tbo 
tluid  earths, — imptoper^  oalled  mitf  anlphor,  and  moTi 
cury.  Stahl,  who  developed  tbo  doetrinea  of  Deebor, 
enumerated  fourclinioul-^ — w  Iter,  acid,  earth,  and  phlogiston. 
Berber  bad  explaiiitd  tho  calcination  of  metals  on  the 
supposition  that  tlii-y  cciti.si.Hted  of  an  earth  and  a  aooie- 
thing  of  which  they  became  deprived  on  ignition  ;  tbiO 
burning  cf  brimslone  was,  in  like  manner,  thought  to  be 
its  resolution  into  an  aoid  and  true  anlpbur,  or  that  combua- 
tible  part  wbidi  wao  dispellod  by  boat.  It  was  tliia 
mppoBod  combnitihlo  body  to  which  Hm  mum  pUofiolon 
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(^Xvyurror,  combustiltle)  «u  applied  hj  SUhl  —  the 
MfarM  MiljwiHc^tim  tj^MMMM^wtviiiL  Tlw  phlflipataa 
«f  StaU  ■nnrani  in  man  mtman  to  CIm  mmiIi  ud  apirits 

assigned  to  met&Is  and  salts  by  the  alchemists,  or  to  what 
a«b«r  called  the  "  humidity,"  and  Cardsa  ths  "celeatial 
heal"  of  metals.  \Vi. i  u  l  y  meaoR  of  charcoiil  a  metallic 
calx  wa«  reduced,  or  a  compound  cont&iuing  snlphnr 
WM  obtained  from  fused  sodinm  euiphate,  phlogiston  was 
fpned  to  ba  alMorbMl  fiom  the  cbaroMl^  vhielk  with 
ump  Mad  tnd  othar  redodng  agenta  cane  in  tine  to  be 

ragarded  as  ricirlv  p-iro  phlu;;;;_Htrin.  Ijcd:'jS  that  wnulri  not 
bum  ^ero  ihuu^LL  lu  fc^vu  iiln-atl/  pailuJ  witti  their 
phlogistsn.  From  a  consideration  of  the  insolubility  of 
moat  combustible  subataooea  arose  the  idea  that  phlogiston 
waa  ft  dry  and  earthf  body*  capable  of  rcrdving  a  motion 
of  great  velocity — tha  iMliWMriinUarw^manifestad  wliao 
ignition  or  flame  was  produced.  John  Bey  had  in  1630 
remarked  tliat  metolB  grow  heaviar  wiicr,  calcined  by  the 
absorption  of  thickened  air/'  but  had  given  no  general 
tkeoiy  of  cmnlnu^on,  or  explanation  why  many  subatanoas 
bMMW  Ughtar  or  u«  loat  aigbt  of  vban  haatad.  .  Boyle, 
too,  bad  nottood  tlio  iaemM  of  wilf^  ounad  by  the 
calcination  of  metala,  and  had  attributed  it  to  the  combina- 
tion of  the  latter  with  heat  particles  ;  and  Stab«l  and 
others  were  not  f  li  w  v,  object  that  this  f  ;»i:i  r.' gatived  the 
sappotition  that  calcination  consisted  in  a  subtraction  of 
phlogiston  ;  the  StahUans,  however,  met  the  difBcnltj  by 
didari^g  tbot  ■abatoaot  to  be  tlio  prindplo  of  kvi^  or 
negativo  waigbt 

¥.  Hoffmann,  who  contributed  greatly  to  the  progreas  of 
analytical  cheoustry  in  Germany,  held  with  Btahl  that  sul- 
phur eonaisted  of  add  and  phlogiston,  and  that  combustible 
bodiao  oontainad  something  whidi'iniglii  bo  daaeribad 
pfalogiatoD,  bot  thooght  it  poaaibbttaltbo  flftbM  of  flwtab 
wera  formed,  not  by  the  subtrsetioo  of  phlogiston,  but  by 
the  combination  of  the  metals  with  an  acV  material 
B(jerLjaa\  e,  w;tli'iut  du>jctly attacking  the  phlogistic  theory, 
casts  duubu  upun  tbo  aaanmption  of  tho  cxLsl«nce  of  a 
OOmbnstible  principle  and  of  earthy  substances  in  the 
Matida.  Tba  riaw  of  Homberg  (l«62-17ifi)  mo  that 
fho  priadpb  of  oomboalibility  in  idUiiiBMliIo  nuoarala  and 
in  Tegelable  substances  was  sulphur  ;  and  !£■  F.  Geofffoy 
(1672-1731)  regarded  phlogiston  sa  a  sulphurous  or  oily 
principle.  Amongst  tho  most  sctivo  supporteia  of  tho 
doctrines  of  Stahi  were  Neumann  (1683-1737);  J.  H. 
Pott  (1692-1777),  diatinguiahod  for  hit  w»atrcboa  on  tin 
behaviour  of  mineral  aubatances  at  high  temperaturea  ; 
Marggraf  (1709-1782);  and  Macqner  (1718-1784),  the 
discoverer  of  arsenic  acid.  Ot'ier  c:  li  tjr:ite?d  chemists  who 
flonriahed  during  ths  phlogiatic  p«nod  were  R^umur  (163^ 
1767),  Heilut  (1685-1766),  and  Duhamel  du  Moncean 
(1700-1782)^  who  fint  prarad  tho  natnn  of  tho  boat  of 

Bolt 

The  pWi-'i-^'ic  theory  of  Sti.-j:,  tn-iit^yi  'rrTiTTr.-t,  was  of 
no  suiaII  oikjifiUinco  towards  a  Uim  usiULirbluauing  of 
chemical  phenomena.  It  was  based  upon  experimental 
data,  the  interpretation  of  which  served  for  the  correlation 
of  faeta  of  which  bat  vague  aodonigiDatic  explanations  had 
fotaaorlf  beam  giran.  Tbo  mppoaed  subtraction  of 
pUogiitoa  in  the  calcination  of  metals,  though  equivalent 
iti  rc^dity  to  tho  ailditinn  of  oxygen,  was  yet  a  loss  of 
putcEitial  energy,  by  virtua.of  the  oombinatioa  of  the 
metal  with  the  gas ;  and  the  gain  of  phlogiston  waa  an 
incnoae  of  potential  onoigy,  nttondnnt  on  too  tamoval  d 
outygou. 

It  was  only  in  the  latter  part  of  the  18th  century  that 
the  influence  of  the  presence  of  air  upon  the  formation  of 
many  chemical  oonrpoumh  wns  gtnerilly  ptrceived,  and 
that  through  the  use  of  the  balance  the  nature  of  gasea 
bapn  to  bo  oompcalModied  nod  mdb  tiij  nothinfaoan 


becama  commonly  icguded  as  an  intimate  and  uooaaaaiy 
eonatitoent  of  varioog  tolid  and  fluid  bodieai  Tho 
pbloglatie  theory  gave  to  ita  •odharanta  ao  pknaflilo  nnd 

moreover  no  circumstantial  an  account  of  tho  modes  of 
chemical  action,  that  facts  and  obgrn'ations  which  caused 
at  a  later  time  a  complete  revolution  in  the  theory  of 
chemistry,  such,  for  in&tance,  as  regarded  the  existence  and 
propertiea  of  oxygen,  remained  without  explanation,  and 
nlmiMt  OBhaedad.  Bobort  Hooka^  «o  «oi^  lo  ItU,  in  hit 
MienfftofikM,  fot«ahadowad  di«  diaooToriaa  of  Pneolley 
and  hia  crmt  rr  ;  riri  when  he  advanced  the  opinion  that 
in  commoa  iiir  ilitr.,  txuitud  a  substance  like,  if  not  the 
same  an,  that  fixed  in  Kalt{Mtre,  and  which  at  an  clovated 
temperature  dissolved*  combustiblea  such  aa  aolphuoto 
bodies  with  a  rapidi^  anffident  to  occasion  tho  notion  of 
fira^  and  to  craoto  light ;  thia  advent  ho  oonaldoted  to  be 
&r  leaa  for  a  givan  onlk  of  air  than  of  aaltpetre.  .  The 
investit:  J i jns  of  Mayow  (IG45-lf)79)  nr.?  particularly 
interesting.  In  treatises  published  at  Oxiotd  io  1668  and 
1674  oxygen  is  actually  described  by  him  under  the  name 
«ijlrt<dr,airial^)intf  and  mfrMtr/  all  ooido  am  aaid  to 
contain  i^iad  it  b  nocoaaaiy  for  coaboation  and 
tion,  processes  which  are  therefore  analogous;  it  is  t?i(3 
nitre-air  of  the  atmosphere  that  causes  fermentation  and 
the  souring  of  wi:it  ",  '.h  it  j  r  iduces  Bulphurio  acid frOBI 
sulphur,  and  effects  the  calcination  of  metak. 

Early  in  tba  16th  century  Newton  in  his  Optieki  iadl* 
catad  tho  notnn  ond  tho  modes  of  fonnatiMi  of  gpaai. 
"Donao  bodiao,"  ho  tatia  na,  "  by  fermantation  rmty  into 
several  sorts  of  air  ;  and  thia  air  by  fermentAtion,  and 
sometime  without  it,  retuma  into  dense  bodies ; "  and 
further  on  he  remarka  that  the  particles  shaken  off  from 
bodias  \a  boat  or  fonnontation,  ao  aoon  aa  th<7  an  biiyond 
tho  TCOcn  of  Oe  nUnetioo  of  tiw  bodj,  noodo  fiom  il^  and 
also  from  one  another  with  greet  strength,  so  aa  aometimea 
to  take  up  above  a  million  of  timea  more  space  than  they 
did  before  in  the  form  of  a  dense  body.  Thia  vast  eon-, 
traction  and  expansion  s«em  to  him  onintelligible  by 
feigning  tba  partidto  of  air  to  be  springy  and  ramoua,  or 
rolled  np  like  hoopa,  or  to  inj  otliar  nunns  thin  n  npnlstio 
power;  the  partidaa  «f  linids  which  do  not  eohsra 
strongly  are  moat  easily  rarefied  into  vapour ;  but  those 
which  are  grosser,  or  cohere  by  a  stronger  attraction,  are 
not  separatod  without  a  stronger  heat,  or  perhaps  not 
without  fermentation ;  being  nnfiad  by  fermentation  they 
beeomo  true  permanent  gir,  tluiw  patttdea  receding  fnm 
one  another  with  the  greateat  force,  and  being  moat 
difficultly  brought  together,  which  upon  ^xratact  adhere 
moat  firmly. — 0ptich,  bk.  iii,  qu.  30  and        I7:"C  ) 

In  1727  Dr  Stephen  Hales  (1677-1761),  who  had  for 
some  years  been  engaged  in  investigations  similar  to  those 
of  Mayow,  gavo  to  tlio  world  in  hia  JStatual  £uayi  tbo 
ooIlaetiTa  nanlto  of  hia  obaenratlona.   Hha  atmoaphere  bo 

descrilics  in  tlii-.  «  rk  m  n  fine  elastic  fluid,  with  pErticle* 
of  very  different  luiiuri^a  lioating  in  it,  whereby  it  is  fitted 
to  bo  tho  breath  of  hfe  of  vegetables  as  well  aa  of  animals. 
The  effect  of  respiration  and  of  the  burning  of  sulphur  in 
air  is  to  depriva  it  of  ita  elaatidty;  and  country  air  is 
cleaner  and  moto  daatio  thin  thaife  at  townsk  Btitioity, 
we  read,  ia  not  an  anwfitia!  innratobla  praparty  of  air 
particles;  "they  are  easily  (I  jitiLri  i  fi om  an  elastic  to  a 
hxed  state  by  the  strong  attrautiuu  ui  ihn  acid,  aulphureona, 
and  aaline  partidea,  which  abound  in  the  air.  Whence  it 
is  raoaonable  to  condude  that  our  atmosphere  is  a  chaos, 
oonalaling  not  only  of  elastic,  but  also  of  n^elastic  air 
particles,  which  in  great  plen^  float  in  it.""  ■  {Stat  £u., 
vol  L  4th  ed.,  1769.)  Halea  did  not,  however,  attempt 
to  determine  the  distinctive  propertiea  of  the  various  i;ii^^L  iiu 
conatitnanta  of  the  atmoaphat«y  and  of  the  aubatances  on 
whidi  ho  oparimintadj  ntt  nn  indiiBriininota|y  darignalid 
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*'air,'  It  i>  air  th&t  ia  generated  by  fermcutAtion,  and 
tbat  oontribotea  to  the  briakneM  of  Fyrmool  and  other 
mineral  waters ;  108  cubic  iocbes  of  air  are  procared 
fEOB  •  flobio  indi  of  iron  fUinga  and  th*  smm  qiuMiti^  of 
en  of  Titfidl ;  taA  88  ratile  inebaa  of  air  ii«  the  roran  «f 
distillin<^  a  cubic  inch  of  dog's  bJood.  Hales  r!.:termined 
alao  the  volume  of  air  to  bo  obtained  by  distilling  certain 
qnantitiiis  of  amber,  chalk,  coal,  grey  jjyriton,  aqua-foriiii, 
•Dlimonjr,  tobacco,  and  other  m&terlak,  but  appareody 
irith  no  other  end  in  view  than  the  eatabliahment  of  the  fact 
thai  df  ii  omtaiBMi  io  a  great  nambar  of  labatuon.  Ha 
bad  hanad  to  itrtamgate,  but  not  to  eiicwa  eiimtaa  aattuwi. 

Tbs  first  imjiortant  atop  towards  a  knowled^ro  of  tbo 
specific  properties  of  the  various  gaacoas  bodii^s  "woa  ihit 
made  in  tho  middle  of  tho  18th  ceutury  by  Dr  Black,  ^\ho 
ozperimentallj  proTed  that  the  causticity  acquired  on 
igaitioa  bgr  IbAq  magnesia  and  lime  was  attributable  not 
to  tbo  antMf  into  tbam  ot  poodaiaUa  Mloho,  but  to  the 
anpalatoo  of  a  peenliar  bind  of  air,  irfabh  occnned  flaed, 
or  in  a  state  of  combinntion,  iu  the  nnbnrct  or  mild  earths, 
and  caused  them  to  be  heavier  before  than  after  exposure 
to  heirt.  lie  found  it  possible,  in  fact,  to  impart  to  these 
«ubEtaac«s  a  large  amount  of  heat,  whioli  became  latent, 
vhibt  at  the  same  time  their  weight  was  lessened  by  the 
loss  of  "  fixad  aic "  (earboB  diondaX  It  ««a  discovered 
by  Blaek  tbat  aflkaitia  In  oootaet  with  qnieUimo  became 
cau.'^tic  by  giving  up  their  fixed  air  to  tho  lime,  which  ^aa 
thereby  increased  in  weight  and  rendered  mild.  It  wa-t 
tbns,  by  employing  the  balance  as  an  experimental  test  of 
fba  M4Bpoaition  of  bodiaa,  tbat  Black  laid  the  fonndatioa 
«t  4|iiamtitatlva  itkumMtj,  and  b  ao  doing  am  tin  flfat 
ooeaslon  to  tba  atrifa  tbat  twantjr  yaata  latar  oegan  to  rage 
between  the  followers  of  Stabi  and  the  aatiphlogistiana. 

Foremost  in  the  number  of  those  who  after  fiUck  dis- 
tinguished themselvea  a»  paenmatie  chemists,  was  Dr  J. 
Fikatla^  (1733-1S04).  His  fint  diNoret7,  ntade  in  1772, 
«aaiiitnaoiiidaga%  whicb  bo  aooaaniplafad  in  the  analysis 
of  air.  Bojrio,  mora  tliaa  a  eantnrf  bafora  Mastley  began 
his  experiments,  bad  stated  in  The  S:fptu-al  Chemul,  that 
"without  the  addition  of  any  extraneou3  body,  quicksilver 
may  by  fire  alonp,  and  that  lu  glass  vuMch,  be  deprived  of 
its  ailTer-liko  «>lour,  and  be  turned  into  a  red  body ;  from 
fbia  tad  body,  without  addition,  likewise  may  be  obtained 
a  mutm  b^bt  and  waoular  aa  it  waa  bafora,"— (i}a^«< 
Werb,  A  Bireh,  p.  891.  Loud.  1744.)  On  tbe  Itt  of 
Aiuni-t,  1774.  Pricatlcy  diicovertd  that  the  red  oxide  of 
lujiiury  evolved  a  pxi  when  boated.  This  gus  (oxgyen) 
being  saperior  even  to  the  air  aa  a  supporter  of  conibuBtuin 
was  regarded  by  him  as  dtphio^sticated  air ;  the  incom- 
bustible part  of  the  atanoapbere  he  suppoaad  Io  ba  aaturated 
with  pUflgiatoiB,  on  the  assumption  that  a  gu  ma  lo  maoh 
iba  batter  adaptad  for  supporting  coaibaatioB  aa  !t  conla&iad 
within  itself  a  smaller  quantity  of  that  body.  Coimnon 
air,  by  drawing  phlogiston  from  burning  snbstances,  bccanie, 
a3  iio  thought,  phlogiaticated  air,  and  oa  that  account  had 
DO  longer  any  attraction  for  phlogiston,  or,  ia  other  words, 
aay  power  of  supporting  combustion.  The  phlogiston 
awolved  in  tba  bniniag  of  oombnatiUM  and  ia  the  calcina- 
tioB  of  tnatala  wan  cappoaad  to  tuita  wlA  fba  atiaosphcre 
or  tho  dephlogisticated  air  contained  therein,  and  that 
which  was  proaoced  by  the  action  on  the  atmosphere  of  the 
phlogiston  loat  by  the  metals  was  the  cause  of  the  increased 
waight  of  their  oakML  The  opinion  that  tba  air  given  off 
daring  tba  aolBtioii  of  mataUi  in  acid  waa  their  eoatbaatibla 
constituent  bad  been  advanced  in  1700  by  L^mery;  and 
Piiestloy,  guided  apparently  by  the  notion  suggested  by 
Osvcndish's  exp^iiiiienta,  that  to  unite  with  acids  tnctals 
must  part  with  their  p'uiogi&ton,  considered  inflammablu  air 
fhydro^en)  cither  as  identical  with  ur  at  k-ast  vcfy  rich  in 
that  pnncipio.    In  1188,  in  ordor  to  explain  the  fonnatioo 


of  water  from  a  milturc  of  inflammable  and  dephlogititjcated 
atr,  he  put  for^vard  the  hypothesu  that  water  enteiad  into 
the  composition  of  these  and  of  fixed  and  other  aita ;  inflam- 
mable atr,  ha  thoq^ht,  might  ba  the  prineipla  of  alkalini^, 
dephlogiitieatad  air,  aa  Lavoiaiar  ud  ahown.  being  the 
principle  of  acidity.  To  the  last  Priestley  wa.i  an  advocate 
of  the  phlc^iatic  philc^ophy,  and  though  unqne.itionably 
one  of  tho  fatbcm  of  modern  cbemi.stry  wai  always,  to 
quote  the  words  of  Cuvicr,  "  un  pere  qui  ue  voolut  jamais 
reconnoitre  sa  fille.''  Besides  nitric  oxide  and  BltragWy 
Fries tlej  first  made  known  sulphnnma  acid  gaa,  gMOOM 
ammonia  and  bydroeUorie  add,  and  carbon  uonodda ;  nd 
ho  it  was  who,  by  showin'^  '\-~.t  »ho  condition  of  ammoniacal 
ga.9  and  of  common  air  la  iiltcicd  by  tho  tranmnission 
of  clecfrif;  sparks,  led  to  BerthoUet's  analysis  of  arcti! 
and  Cavendish's  discovery  of  the  composition  of  nitric 
acid. 

HenryCaTMidiah(mi-1810),wh0klikaPlieat^r,waad 
the  phiogistio  aehool,  oimtribnted  bjbia  diaooveriaa  and  au*> 

fully  conducted  ioTe^tigationa,  especially  as  regards  gasea, 
scarcely  less  than  that  experimenter  to  the  advance  in  chemi 
cal  knowledge  which  before  the  l>eginning  of  the  19th  can* 
tuty  eflisctod  the  subversion  of  the  StahUau  phikaophv. 
To  bin  diaiBlets  are  indebted  for  tho  invention  of  the 
pneomatia  trongh,  and  to  him  is  doe  the  fint  recognitioD 
of  the  importance  of  determining  tho  specific  gravities  of 
the  various  ga-^e^.  ETo  established  the  radical  ditforcnce 
between  hydrogen  aod  nitrogen,  and  discovered  iu  1781 
that  hydrogen  and  dephlogisticated  air  (oxygen),  when  e> 
ploded  in  a  doea  veeesl  in  proportions  aaffident  almoai 
entireljIotiUagblkata  the  bnmt  air,  prodneed  pure  water ; 
and  that  water  was  alao  formed  when  a  mixture  of  common 
air  and  inflammable  air  was  exploded,  a  reduction  of  on» 
fifth  of  the  bulk  of  the  former  air  being  then  observable. 
According  to  Cavendish,  wat^r  comistcd  of  phlogiston  and 
dephlogisticated  air;  inflammable  air,  of  phlogiston  and 
water ;  the  action  of  depldogiatieated  omn  iuflammaMa  nil 
when  exploded  with  it  waa  to  onlto  witt  iU  phlogiston  to 
form  water,  and  consequently  to  set  free  tho  water  of  the 
inflammable  air;  thus  both  ain»  became  -.vater. — (Traiu. 
Ji'oy.  Soc,  1784  aiid  1785.)  Lavoisier  had  fhown  in 
1(70  the  incorrectness  of  the  notion  ptttvalent  among 
chemists  that  water  by  continued  boiling  and  redistiOatiM 
could  be  tnnefoimed  into  aa  earth.  Cavendiah's  dieeovaiy 
deprived  it  of  tba  rablc  of  an  element,  to  which,  eeeonling 
to  tho  vatjue  Ariatotelian  doctrinci  of  the  time,  it  was  en- 
titled, and  thus  prepared  the  way  for  *ho  acceptation  of 
correct  and  definite  views  coucernicg  the  elementary  bodies. 
Levoiaier,  availing  himscif  of  the  facte  ascertained  bj 
Cavendish,  taught  that  oxygen,  the  so-called  dephlogisticatod 
air,  waa  an  element,  and  that  combined  with  it  waa  impo^ 
derabia  caloric ;  inflammable  air,  or  hydrogco,  as  ba  tanned 
it,  vraa  atii'tber  cleuitnt,  ".ihieh  had  tho  power  of  diseugtigiiig 
from  caloric  a  weight  equal  to  its  ovin  of  oxygen,  with 
which  it  united  to  form  water.  'J'ho  new  doctrine  did  not, 
however,  meet  with  very  ready  acceptance  from  tho 
phlogistiaat;  "  It  is  inconceivable,"  writes  one  of  them, 
"  how  water,  which  ia  abaolotely  incombostil)Ie,  eboold 
have  so  eombnsttible  a  body  aa  inflammable  gaa  is  for  one 
of  if^  cjiuponerit  patta  ;  whereas,  by  admitting  pure  air  in 
ili  whole  substauco  to  be  one  of  the  component  parts  ol 
water,  and  the  other  to  consist  of  the  base  only  of  inflam- 
mable gas^  which  being  bnmt  by  the  paeeaga  of  tbaalactrit 
apark  through  it,  its  pKkgiatcn  ia  aonvartad  Into  G^t  and 
heat,  the  whole  doctrine  of  the  generation  of  water  ^twrgft 
plain  and  easy." — (Hopson,  Chemistry,  1789.) 

Among  the  most  eminent  of  the  contcmporariea  ol 
Pricntlcy  and  Cavendish  tfc.it  chcri-ilifil  a  belief  in  the 
e:;i3tcnto  of  phIc<;i=t0B  waa  the  Swedish  chcrni;t  Scheele 
(1743  178C)    la  expenmcut*  made  to  •eccrtcia  tbe 
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Datura  of  heat  and  fire,  he  found  that  measured  quantities 
of  OTinnwm  air,  wImd  kept  in  contact  wiiii  oertain  aub- 

iron-filiogs,  contractad  la  rolame,  and  became  ineajjablo  of 
vuppurting  combostion.  Aa  the  specific  gravity  of  the  air 
had  uot  augmecU'd,  the  dtcrciiso  of  bulk,  Scheelc  con- 
eluded,  ooold  not  b«  due,  m  ho  had  at  Erat  coi^ecturt;d,  to 
Iba  ftbeorptioa  of  phh)giaton  ;  the  atmoaphere  must,  tbert^ 
ian,  «oiimt  U  two  datinat  bodiat.  'On*  of  these,  the 
waidwal  air,  Iw  aaiiiiiiad  to  ba  fanapoUo  of  eomblning  with 
^ilogiaton  ;  the  other,  having  a  6tron<;  attraction  fur  that 
anbataoce,  had  united  with  it,  formiag  heat,  which  had 
penetiated  through  the  walltt  of  tho  vessel  coutaiuiiig  it  - 
hence  the  dirointttioa  of  the  original  volume  of  air.  Heat, 
Scheolc  conaidered,  waa  de«ompoaed  by  meana  of  bodka 
vhieb  had  a  atrong  attiactioa  for  ita  fihkgiata%  nuh  aa 
A*  odflM  of  goU,  lilTer,  and  matawjr,  ma  dl  of  vltrUI 
mixed  with  black  manganese  ore,  and  confiL'<(UL-iitIy  the 
other  oonatituent  of  heat,  empyreal  or  fire-air  (oxygen), 
became  isolated  licat  could  b«  synthcaised,  for  it  was 
pmdaced  by  the  union  of  the  phlogiston  of  ooala  with  fire- 
air.  Light,  b'ka  huat,  vras  a  compouad  of  S»iSt  aad 
{dtlo^iatoQ,  but  waa  richer  in  the  latter  constitnant,  to  the 
vaiying  proportions  of  which  it  owed  its  differeooea  of 
ooloor.  Subdoquently,  whoQ  it  bacaiiio  impossiblo  fur 
SchaalB  to  Ignore  the  consideration  of  the  increase  obaerv- 
abla  in  many  sobataaoaa  after  burning  or  ffilrinillgll^lMt  ao 
tu  nodiflad  hia  viawt  aa  to  regard  firanair  m  a  compound 
fionldailiit  with  a  ymj  little  phlogiston,  a  adine  principle 
(prime^Mtm  mtlintm)  and  water,  which  la.^  gave  to  fire  air 
the  greater  part  of  its  weight  When  fire-air  fonned  heat 
oy  eqinbining  with  phlogiston,  it  gave  up  it«  wat^r  to  tho 
uateriaU  it  dephlodsUcated,  and  thua  it  was  that  they 
ware  randered  miner  bj  ignition.  Such,  in  brief,  were 
thathaoratkalflODoaptiflnaof  Sohaelo;  il  kt^m  Ua  wodt 
as  a  praetieal  dianirt  fliat  bii  fame  nuut  fMl.  Tartaile 
acid  was  iaolatod  by  h'.m  Ui  1769,  and  he  made  iho. 
oovery  in  1774  of  baxvu  «ind  of  depblogisticaied  jnunaUc 
add  (chlorine),  and  in  1779  of  glycerine,  the  propertiea  of 
Vhicb  he  pointed  out  in  178^  ;  in  17S1  he  demoiutimted 
the  nature  of  hydrofluoric  acid,  first  obtained  hf  Ubn  in 
1771,  and  piapuad  tangatia  aoid,  faafora  nnknowB ;  and 
balwMa  tba  Tana  1T7C  and  1786  ha  dlseorflred  bensoic, 
molybdi:,  lactic,  made,  oxalic,  malic,  and  gallic  ftcids,  and 
made  uuporunt  obserrationa  on  the  compounds  of  araenious 
add. 

Ilia  adTmnce  made  during  the  last  part  of  (he  18th 
Mlluij  in  analytical  chemiatiy  is  attribniaibfo  in  great 
WtMBro  to  tba  kbours  of  Torbom  Bergtaan  of  Upsala 
(1T85-1784),  who  derised  systeniatic  methods  of  examining 
com  pounds  by  tho  wet  way,  and  bymcau^  of  the  blow-pipr, 
and  firat  rendered  it  possible  to  analyze  miuerala  ioMiiuble 
in  acida  by  fusing  them  with  an  alkali  or  alkaline  carbonate. 
In  1718  £L  I*.  Gko&oj  had  pobliahad  tablaa  in  irtiieh  ho 
wiilWtrf  tba  Nolpfoetf  diea^  afloitiaa  of  Tarlona  anb- 
staneea,  and  these  tables  had  been  improved  upon  by 
Gellert  in  his  MHaUnrgic  Ch'miulnj,  1751,  and  by 
Limbourg,  1761.  Bergman,  in  1775,  give  in  a  di.isertii- 
tion  on  tUdne  attradim*,  aa  he  named  affinity,  &u 
armngement  in  69  columns  of  all  the  chemical  enbstancos 
known  at  tha  tim^  in  vhieh  waa  shown  tha  wdor  of  thajr 
deeonpaaltton  wlian  In  nlation,  and  ^ihan  aoqpoaad  to  a 
atrong  heat,  Tli-'  tiatuns  of  the  compounds  formed  by  the 
mixturf!  (if  rtit;ijuu  depended,  in  Bergman's  estimation,  on 
the  E  i  Ti  of  their  attractions.  Bergman  contributed  also 
in  some  meaaure  to  the  dcUiirmiuatioa  of  tha  ooostitntion 
of  nmitral  salte — a  subject  treated  of  by  Homberg  in  1699, 
•■4  allar  Baifmnn  and  JLinmi^  invai^Sitad  Igr  Wanaal  m 
Ui  Trntmrngm  HHir  db  ritaiifdii  VWwmdMkq^  (far 
JUtfar,  foUi^id  te  1777.  7imb  WanaaTa  dtMcntiaaa 


the  idea  of  equivalency  took  its  rise.  He  showed  that  the 
prodacta  of  the  mutual  deeompoailion  of  two  naotral  salta 
wara  tlitniadvsa  nautial,  or,  in  other  «ord%  that  tha  aaBia 

weight  of  base  satisfies  definite  quantities  of  two  different 
acids.    Thus,  according  to  his  experiments,  123  ports  of 
lime  and  I'li'J  of  p<^tj.^L   iuuh.t  be  coti«idcred  CHjuivaleat 
to  each  othur,  being  both  comptil«nt  to  iitutrulizts  131 
purls  of  sulphuric,  or  SdO  parts  of  nitric  acid. 

In  England,  tan  jaaia  nravjonaljr  to  tba  pabUcatka  of 
Wanad^  ttoatiw,  Ckvanwah  dBacrtbad  eertnb  onantiliw 
of  fixed  alkali  and  marlle  as  "  equivalent ; "  and  in  1788 
he  etated  that  a  fjuajitity  of  oil  of  vitriol  sufficient  to 
produce  10(J  parts  of  jilumbum  ponderosuni  with  sugar  of 
lead  would  dissol?o  33  of  marble,  eiuco  he  frxmd  by 
experiment  that  soudioil  of  vitriol  «ould  .  iKm  aoas 
niwh  fiaidnlkalt  M  n  quntiljof  mtraaa  acid  aofficicut  to 
diaHtwSSofnarUa.— (J>%i2l  TnmB,  1767,  p.  lOSj  1788. 
p.  178.) 

In  1792,  J.  B.  Richt«r  (1762-1807)  published  a  work 
on  Slixhivinttrie,  or  the  Art  of  Measuring  Chemical 
Elements,  in  which  he  gave  iii.  two  nerieH  of  tablea  tha 
weights  of  differeut  brxiicM  which  neutralised  1000  porta  €f 
various  adds,  and  tha  weights  of  add*  that  similarij  cor- 
responded to  1000  parts  in  tho  case  of  the  baaoa,  and 
pointed  out  the  proportioiiaiily  tbut  existed  between  the 
weights  of  the  bas«^  aa  ako  of  the  acids,  in  each  series. 
There  was,  he  remarked,  a  constant  ratio  between  tha 
quantilj  of  an  aoid  and  tha  onauttty  of  oijgan  in  tha 
weighto  «f  tfia  haaaa  naadad  In  ita  oonplcto  aatntatf««,"-n 
fact  afterwards  restated  by  Berselius,  who  showed  that  a 
simple  and  uniform  relation  waa  observable  between  tha 
amounts  of  oxygen  ID  tin  told  Mid  bwio  portioH  of  nlto 

of  the  same  f  laRa 

Although  neither  the  science  of  cheomlCT  nor  Jdk  a 
flhanga  in  ita  oljecU  can  ba  aaid  to  hcvn  v^paalaA  irilb 
LnvoUar  (I74S-1794),  the  awsaa  ha  intiodaeed  of  atlafal- 

iig  those  objects,  the  ideas  he  put  forth  cor  r  ri  in;?,  the 
constitution  of  bodies,  and  the  explanations  he  gi»ve  of 
various  phenomena  were  now,  and  fjave  to  thesdence  in  the 
twenty  yean  jwaceding  bis  deatli compietely  altered  aspect 
The  minaof  dutoistry  had  yieldr'd  rich  returns  long  before 
Lavoiaiar  oaaia  to  labour  in  it ;  he  :ivailed  himself  of  the 
old  workings  and,  extending  them,  cjiened  the  main  lode. 
"  He  discovered,"  taya  Liebig,  "  no  new  body,  no  new 
property,  no  uaturai  phenomenon  previouiJy  unknown; 
but  all  the  facts  established  by  him  were  the  necesaaiy 
oonaeqanBpoa  of  tha  labours  of  thoaa  who  precodad  hiin. 
Hi*  tterft,  hb  bunortal  glory  eooabtad  In  thia  that  ha 
infisscd  into  the  body  of  the  science  a  new  spirit ;  but  all 
the  mendiersi  of  that  body  were  iilresdy  in  existence,  and 
rightly  joined  together." — (LcKtn  oh  C/imiiriry,  ii.)  In 
the  hriit  of  hiii  papers,  in  1765,  Lavoisier  indicates  no  doubt 
of  the  existence  of  phlogiston.  In  1776  be  still  spoke  of 
it,  but  in  tho  foUowiiig  yair  hn  ipwMod  his  eonviotion 
that,  for  tha  aineldbition  of  oartain  phaBonana,  eoa  nratt 
ascribe  to  phlogiston  other  qualities  than  those  assigned  to 
it  by  Stahl.  It  was  in  1775  that  he  presented  to  the 
French  Academy  a  memoir  On  (he  Naturf  of  the  I'rincifU 
which  cfimhinea  tcUh  the  M'tali  dvring  their  Ckiieinaium, 
and  tehieh  ttitpnent*  their  Wttyht,  in  which  ho  describes  tha 
toination  ol  fixed  air  from  charcoal  in  tha  reduction  of 
ealoea,  and  the  preparation  and  properties  of  oxygen ;  but  h« 
makff  uo  allusion  to  tho  fact  that  I'riijjtley  htd  in  liovembcr 
of  tho  fvrogoing  yeu'  madu  him  Acqiicvinted  with  that  gas, 
or  to  the  observations  of  Bayen  in  the  Journal  de  Phynque, 
February  and  April  1774,  to  the  effect  that  tha  dtwga  of 
a  metal  into  a  calx  is  attributable  to  flw  iTifllfiini  of  IB 
aarial  fioid,  aad  that  tha  red  oxide  of  mercory  ia  radoead 
hf  haat  without  tha  addition  of  anything,  and  loaac  u 
iM^Khthrndaetioa. 
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In  177C  Lavoisier,  by  cxperimcnU  wilh  phosphorus 
ud  sulphur,  outiilrmcti  resulta  aintwij  arrived  at  by  him — 
flMt  tha  atmoephero  containod  two  gases,  azote  or  nitrogen, 
lod  •  highly  tMpinbls  wr,  too  Afaaorpdon  of  which  hf 
Imraing  tahetoiWM  aMoiiiita  foe  thair  ineiMw  in  wnght 
In  1777  Lo  coiiiLaU'd  tfui  a'^sirlidti  of  Priestley  that  air 
in  rctidorcJ  irrwpirable  by  bctoiiiiu^-  liKiilcti  with  phlogiston, 
and  showed  that  air  in  which  cundlos  wtru  burnt  funiislicd 
about  two-fifths  o(  its  Tolume  of  fued  air,  and  that  pure  or 
dtphlogiatiMted  air  QBdar  the  same  couditiona  McaiDe 
ilBort  flomplaitelj  tmnafomsd  into  th«t  om.  Ib  »  pMMr 
ne«T«l  bj  tha  Amimj  in  1778  LaToiaiar  broMhed  hk 
tbaory  that  the  dephlogistioitcd  air  of  Priestky  wa.H 
lha  universal  acidifring  or  wr>/'jf»i:>ng  principio,  which 
by  combination  with  charcoal,  suljihur,  nitrogen,  and 
phosphorus  formed  cftrbooic,  vitrii^Ci  nitric,  and  phosphoric 
•cida,  and  with  matallh  «dM>;  all  tiie  phenomena  of  com- 
bustion, lAToiaiK  contandi^  were  ezplicabla  without  tba 
auppoaitioa  of  th«  AslateiMO  of  phlogiston,  of  which  ti>era 
wiu  no  eviduncc.  Tn  1783,  when  he  had  determined  to 
discover  by  carefully  conducted  experiments  the  nature  of 
the  product  of  the  conibtution  of  hydrogen,  T^votsier 
laarned  that  Cavendish  had  asoertainad  that  body  to  b« 
Wftter.  He  therefore  repeated  Oavandish's  ozpwiBati^ 
■nd  with  thu  aid  of  Mensnier  prorad  Ui*t  w«Ur  Ooa- 
taina  hydrogcu,  by  )>iming  ateam  throogh  a  rod-hot 
p)orcelain  tuba  containing  iron  wire.  I^volnier  li  iii  1  i  g 
been  unable  to  hold  the  ductrine  that  hydrogen  was  the 
phlogiston  of  metaU,  seeing  that  the  calcos  were 
uHiuXtf  hwvier  than  the  metal*  aopfMiaod  to  eootMn  tham, 
and  ml  tho  hydrogen  suppoMd  to  b*  tfolfiad  by  tha 
matals,  though  light,  certainly  had  weight  Lavoisier  now 
explained  the  production  of  hydrogen  during  the  solution 
of  metals  in  ocids  on  tlie  assumption  th  i'  'iv:.(r'r  '.vn." 
deoomposed,  its  oxygen  uiuttng  with  the  metuls,  whilst  its 
fcydtagoa  aacapad.  In  the  case,  however,  of  nitric  aicid, 
vm/m  VM  MnMMd  to  bo  aoppliad  by  lb*  idd.  Hm 
dnot  «f  lAVOHMr'li  taaaontnga  npon  bfa  MotaapaiHiM 
ia  iUnstratod  by  Priestley's  rcrMrk  {Phil.  Trans.,  1788, 
p.  155)  that,  "tho  doctrine  of  tho  dfromprmtum  of  voter 
being  set  aside,  thut  i  f  }  'dofjuion  (which  in  consequence  of 
the  iate  experiments  on  water  haa  been  aliuust  uuivcrsally 
abandoned)  will  much  better  attad  Ita  ground."  But  the 
lato  «f  thi  Stabliaa  pbikaophy  was  sealed  ;  and  in  1792 
Klapratb  and  tho  BarUa  Academy  gave  la  Uieir  wlhaaioQ 
to  tho  nt'W  doctrinefl.  Gren  and  Wiegltb  in  Ot  rmnnv, 
Delametherio  in  France,  and  Kirwan  in  England  ciidca- 
Toured  iut  in  vain,  to  support  the  phli.gistic  theory;  and 
ara  long  Lavoisier's  innovations  could  be  regarded  not 
limply  as  the  anti-phlogistic,  but  as  the  universally  accepted 
ijatam  of  ohamiady.  "  It  was  tha  f^atj  «i  Lavoiuar," 
vjoto  Davy  la  1814,  "to  lay  tho  loandation  of  a  aooad 
logic  in  chemLsfry  by  showing  that  tho  eristenco  of  this 
priaciplo  (jthlogiston),  or  of  other  principloa,  should  not  be 
a&Humed  whcru  they  could  not  be  detected."  In  1789  was 
pablished  Xjavoisier's  Tratte  itemetUaire  de  Chimin,  in  which 
tha  now  chemical  doctrines  were  sot  forth  with  remarkable 
daanaatf  aBdabtlity.  A  liatof  33*'aiiapl«aafaatanMa"ia 
^tna  ia  tbo  Sd  part  of  the  Itt  tdL  of  tiiia  wocfc,  wbanin 
fight  aiid  caloric  are  iiicliidL'tl  with  oxygen,  arf  t!^,  an  i 
hydrogen  as  elements  of  bodies  ;  but  as  to  whether  u^iil 
was  a  modification  of  caloric,  or  caloric  a  modificAtion  of 
light,  it  waa  iinjio'isiblt',  Lavoisier  conaidcred,  to  decide 
{Train  iUm<-»t  .  turru   1.  part  ii  chap.  1).    Under  tho 

haad  of  "  oxtdabla  oi  actdifiaUo  anhatanoaa "  ha  ^boad 
aulphur,  phosphorus,  earbon,  and  tha  noriatte,  floorie,  iai 

borrn  ii  r.ill  J^;  the  "  oxidablo  and  acidifia^ilo  metals" 
ore  ftnsii.iuLiy,  iiilvcr,  arsenic,  bismuth,  cobalt,  copper,  tin, 
iron,  manganese,  mercury,  molybdenum,  nickel,  gfld, 
platinum,  lead,  tungsten^  and  cioc ;  and  the  "  simple 


earthy  and  aalifiaUe  aubatances "  aro  lime,  magnesia, 
bdryta,  alumina,  and  ailiot.  Of  mstiUio  oxides,  ho  aaya 
{TraHi  ilhH*nL,  torn,  i  part  t  chap,  vii.),  "  they  ought  BOi 
to  bo  ooaaidaiod  aa  aoaaptetely  saturated  with  ozyg^a, 
boeanaa  tfev  aotiOB  on  that  principle  is  balanced  by  the 
force  of  c'ti-a-tion  exerciard  upon  it  by  caloric  Oxygen, 
then,  in  the  calcination  of  metals,  oLeya  re&ily  two  furc«a 
—  that  oxerci«cd  by  the  caloric  and  that  exercised  by  the 
raataL"  litry,  who  by  his  experimenta  on  tho  offaotB  of 
friction  on  ico  did  much  to  dispel  tha  Wiaf  ill  tba 
matariality  ol  h«*t,  but  who  lagaidad  light  as  a  body  ia  a 
paenlkr  auto  of  •xfatanoo,  and  ooutating  of  minota  partielea, 
held  the  view  that  light  in  photoxy^en  {oxygen  gaa)  waa 
ialuuat<:ly  combined  with  oxygen.— ( HWi»,  »oL  iu  pa 
11-32.) 

The  foUowbf  ubla  will  aorro  to  ahow  tha  prograaa  that 
baa  baaa  mada  in  tha  kDowladgo  of  tha  alaoaeatuy  bodlaa 

from  tho  time  of  tho  publication  of  Lavotsier'a  Tntiti 
iUmmlairt ;  tha  second  and  third  columns  give  the  anthori- 
ties  by  whom  and  tho  dates  when  tbesf  li  rii^s  were  either 
first  isolated,  or  were  recognized  as  simpie  substoocsa  : — 


Lavoisier  waa  aasLstcd  in  the  eet«M  ^Ii  n:i  nt  of  his  ajrateni 
by  Fourcroy  (1755-1809),  Monge  (1746-1818),  Onytoa 
de  Morvaau  (1737-1816),  and  Bertbollet  ^1748-1832); 
lAVoiaiar'a  theory  that  oii^gm  waa  (ha  priMii|k  of  aeidiQr 
waa  not,  howovw,  aoooptod  by  BatOoUak,  In  1803 
appeared  B«rthoIIet's  Ckemifal  Statics,  in  which  Bergman's 
conciufliona  with  re«pect  to  the  laws  of  the  combination 
of  acids  and  boaca  wero  disputed.  Affinity,  it  waa 
argued,  could  not  be  aim  ply  an  attraction,  for  then  no 
deoompoaition.  but  only  an  addition  of  conatitnento 
woald  taka  plZea  whoa  aolutiona  of  diifaroat  oonpoaada 
wara  nixed  togathar;  affinity  might  bo  ragarded  aa  an 
attmetion  between  combining  subatances  probably  like  that 
exif'.;n/;  letween  the  planetary  bodies — an  attraction 
dcpe:uii  riL  m  ma&8,  not  on  elective  force,  bo  that  com- 
bination between  the  v&rioos  kinds  of  matter  could  lake 
plaoa  in  all  aotta  of  f— 'f*****—  Hie  oomplete  removal 
of  a  cooatitnaBtef  aeomponndkyaiaBaof  adeaoatpoaiqg 
agent  waa  altribated  by  BacOianak  to  ita  ataaHeity  or 
iii-Llr.bility  in  the  free  state.  Thus,  he  considered  that 
L&auni  auiphate  was  precipitated  by  solution  of  j  t.:i.=j=,i;;ai 
sulphate  bcc;i'.i-""  iL  ^^n--  inaolnble  in  wattT,  lnjt  tlnit  a  triTilo 
compound  was  formed  when  aolutiona  of  tho  sulphates  of 
sodium  and  potaaaium  were  mingled.  The  decompoaitioa 
of  anmooianearbonato  t^anlphuia  aoid  ha  awaitad  to  be 
doe  to  tfie  ahatidty  of  the  eamwia  aaid  gaa  tint  weapad. 
Bcrlhollet's  hypotbeApa  found  ao  opponent  in  Proost 
(1755-1826),  who  bad  already  written  on  the  constancy  of 

tlio  rcbitioiLH  tij  weight  of  tljii  comj.iuctiit  [larl:-,  lA  txxlias, 

and  had  shown  |bat  tin  and  anUmoDy  onika  with  osygea. 
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aod  iron  with  •olphur,  in  two  definite  proportions  reapec- 
tivoly,  Iq  a  coatroTerey  with  Bcrtli  i'.;t  tuat  extended 
oT«r  aomo  jmn  ha  raocMafuUjr  demonslmted  that  all  com- 
pound* ddbilib  ooBtaiii  oolf  flertdn  ditaraiiiiiatc 
proportions  of  their  constituenti. 

In  A.ogast  1804,  Dalton  (17Ct>-l8i4)  communicated  to 
Dr  Thomson  his  thsory  of  tho  atomic  composition  of 
bodies.  Daltoa'a  idau  had  b««a  ngoaly  focwbadovod  hy 
W.  Hi^tts  of  Fwilmko  Oollego,  Ozfora,  in  •  paUkation 
•otitled  A  Com, 'rt  r'iir  View  of  the  P/tlofitlil  and 
Antiphlo^ittie  Tlieorics,  whero  we  read  that — 

Ib  ToUtil*  ritrioHo  add  •  single  ttltlroatc  pertiole  of  mlphur  b 
latiakteljr  nnited  only  to  a  dngle  puticlo  of  d«phlog(stieatM  sir  ; 
and  in  perfect  titrioUe  aeld  etenr  tinale  pMticIs  «(  snlphnr  ia 
anited  to  two  «i  depblsgliHssasfl  air,  beta*  uw  fsaatilif  vtetmuj 
to  mtnntloo.  As  two  aShis  fcwhss  sC  Btfif  InflsiniaaHs  sir  regnlro 
bttt  one  of  de^ogtstlealBftsir  to  eaodsasB  th8^^  vsam  aapfsss 
that  they  ooataia  eqasi  MBbv  dMrioa^  sad  ttat  <he  AMvaca 
«r  tMr  MseUe  gi»?»y  dif  mis  cUsfe  M  Am  rise  of  their  nlti- 
mate  parneks;  er  wa  mm  supuusi  ttal  ^  iMmsto  partielM 
of  light  iBflaoinaUa  air  laqvin  Vi»  or  thm  ^  Bwia  of  dephlo- 
gUiicslBd  sb  ta  ■tants  tfasH.  IT  fids  Isttar  am  dit  caa^  we 
itf  is  SB  latsrmedUte  stel^  ai  weO  the 
not  add.  wUdi  tppesrs  t»  m  taapoeifble ;  for 
rfVBMfliaB  warns  aw  aau%  or  nnder  whiitavw  dnmm- 
leoimBS  tiiea),  the  resolt  k  lafstiably  the  astne."— (2«1 
ed.,  1791.} 

The  atomic  theory  first  suggested  itself  to  Dalian  during 
Ilia  invcatigntions  on  marah-gas,  or  light  carburetted  hydro- 
t'Ti,  aid  ii-ij(i:iDt  pas.  He  calculated  that  if  tho  wc-iijht 
of  carbon  in  each  of  tbese  compounds  were  reckoued  to  Lc 
the  same,  then  manh-gaa  contained  exactly  twico  tho 
weight  o<  hjdn^en  present  in  olefiant  gi&  He  further 
obaaitai  tiiat  tha  quantity  of  oxygen  hi  culKMiIe  acid  gas  waa 
twice  as  much  oa  in  carbonic  oxido  gaa.  These  and  similar 
(acts  he  conceived  might  be  explained  by  sasiuaing  tlia 
nitimata  particles  of  matter  to  fa«  tinfiilite  «f  further 
dlriaion,  or,  in  other  words,  aiomt^  poaaeasing  definite 
weights,  the  ratios  of  which  could  be  denoted  by  numbers, 
the  weight  of  an  atom  of  hydrogen  being  takon  as  unity. 
Ha  combination  of  these  atoms  with  ona  another  would 
•eeoont  tiian  for  tho  dainita  proportiou  ia  whidt  the 
elements  united.  For  dMOMia  tllO  •lom  WOT* fOprMMlted 
by  symbols,  thus  :— 

O  Oxygen   6*6 

O  Hydrogoi   1 

•  Carbon    5 

(P  Axote..*   0 

Bbaij  aonpooada  with  thair  irai^tt  van  ^hoKited 

O0  Water   7*6 

•  0  Olefiant  gaa   6 

(DO  Ammonia    3 

0#  Carbonic  oxide  \\  b 

•Dd  tMWuy  compomiida  ill  ft  ainilar  fltaiiDsr  >~ 

O0O  OarboaioMUIiM..   18 

mo  9  Ether    11 

O  #  0  Carbureltad  hydrogen  gaa   7 

The  weight  of  tha  aoiallaat  paittdo  of  t  componnd  waa 

therrforc,  aicordTtig  to  Dalton's  theory,  to  be  obtained  by 
adding  together  the  weighu  of  ita  constituent  atOO» ;  the 
laws  discoTsred  by  WensAl  and  Riohter  worn  Um  in- 
olodod  within  tha  low  of  atomic  waightii 

Mw  tiiootx  WM  promulgated  b  Dr  Tliomson\i 

F^yftcm  of  Chrmisfry,   %\   edit.,  1807.     In  the  ."firue  year 

Thomson  »howed  that  the  amount  of  oxalic  acid  required 
to  form  strontium  biaotaloto  was  twice  as  great  as  that 

in  the  ease  of  theoifiJatf,  iupposing  tho  weight  of  strnntinm 
in  each  salt  to  ba  the  some ;  and  Dr  Woiiaaton  proved  tkit 

oblriMU%  to  ten  wM 
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a  definite  amount  of  potash  needed  weighta  of  oxalic  acid 

in  the  pri)[i  rlion  of  I  :  2  :  4. 

In  1808,  the  year  of  the  publication  of  Daltoo's  ilTsw 
System  of  Chftm'eal  PkUotophy,  Qay^Lossae  made  known  to 
the  world  the  lavr^;  of  thr  combinations  of  gaaea  by  volume — 
to  which  his  attention  had  been  directed  by  tho  discovery 
which  he  and  A.  Yon  Humboldt  had  made,  that  a  definite 
volume  of  oxygon  combined  with  exactly  twica  ita  bulk  of 
hydrogen.  Ho  pointed  oat  that  dura  v  n  ainpla  rahtion 
bctwiun  the  volumes  of  two  gases  which  unite  together, 
and  also  between  their  collective  volume  in  the  uncombined 
and  in  tlM  oombined  condition.  Thus,  three  volnmaa 
of  hydrogen  combine  with  one  of  nitrogan  to  form  two 
▼olumes  of  ammonia  ;  one  volume  of  chlorine  with  one  of 
hvJri  gen  produces  two  volumes  of  hydrochloric  acid  gaa  ; 
and  two  volomaa  of  nitrogan  and  ona  of  oxygen  give  two 
Tolaani  of  protexldo  of  iiitnMeii.  Tho  kw  of  daflaito 
proportions  ^a.^  shoim  to  hold  good  with  respect  to  tho 
volumes  aa  well  as  to  the  waighta  of  combining  bodies. 

In  1811  A-'ogidfav  iwttifciag  that  aqnal  TariatUma  of 
tmparatnra  wkLpmnvo  prodnoa  ia  all  gaaaa  aod 
die  auBo  ehangea  of  Txdnme,  enunciated  tha  hypothesis 
thrit  cqnal  volunus  of  any  gin  dr  vapour  contain  tho 
same  number  of  atoms,  and  the  same  doctrine  was  brought 
forward  in  1814  by  Ampirei   Oa  Aia  hypotharia  tha 

flpnsity  of  erual  volnmoa  of  frt^c-?  th.?  «.lit)wn  to  rpprrspnt 
iho  ruLitivi)  w«jghu  of  iLtir  otuiua  ;  and  thus,  aa  it  had 
been  discovered  that  gases  frequently  do  not  nnite  volume 
for  volume,  a  distinction  cama  to  ba  drawn  batwaao  atoauo 
weights  and  equivaloiiila.   If  wa  say  atom  fbr  Tolone,  wroto 

BeraeliuS)  we  find  in  C,iy-Lr;'5?^c'3  disrnvrry  nnc  of  tho 
moat  direct  arguments  in  favour  of  Dalton's  hypothesis. 

Berselius  (1779-1848),  from  oomideratioiis  baaed  on  tbe 
law  of  oombination  hj  toIodu^  ocoonntad  the  atoms  ci 
elamenta  distinct  from  their  eqntvalenta.  Thui^  twu 
volumes  of  hydrc v ;<  n  -^^  i  re  recognized  aa  tho  equivalents  of 
one  voloma  of  oxygen,  tha  relative  wekhta  ot  aqnal 
foluBaa  of  tho  two  gam  baiiig  ttoao  of  thdr  stona. 
Benelius  adopted  100  parts  of  oxygen  as  his  standard  of 
atomio  weight,  the  atomic  weight  of  hydrogen  was  thera- 
fore  6-24,  ita  o^oitolaii^  12-48.  He  conatdarad  that  tha 
atoms  of  aluminium,  inmin,  antimotiy,  bromiiM,  ddorinak 
fluorine,  hydrogen,  iodfoor  nitrogen,  and  aoue  other 
elcmenta  had  a  weii^'ht  eaunl  to  on'y  \.a]{  tli-iit  of  thn'r 
equivalenta,  which  latt«r  were  double  and  iaaeporable 
atoms.  In  place  of  the  symbols  used  h]r  Dalton  to 
donc'c  tl.0  prnportiong  in  T?r>iirb  thri  eli-ments  combine  by 
weigh:,  ba  cmjiluytd  a  iiutiitiuii  iq  which  letters  were 
used  to  indicate  tho  names  of  tho  elcmenta.  He  introduced 
alao  an  abtidgad  notation,  in  which  tha  aqaivalanta  or 
dovUo  atoina  wan  wpiaatntod  by  drawiai;  •  bar  tiuongh 
the  symbol  of  the  element  A  dot  being  used  to  signify 
an  atom  of  oxygen,  the  formula  of  water  was  written  H  ; 
Mkd  HCI  donotad  hjdrodilorio  add,  which  was  viewed  as 
consisting  of  a  doubla  atom  of  hydrogen  united  to  a  double 
atom  of  chlorine, — an  hypothesis  whiui  left  unexplained  the 
fact  tl,,-.t  tiio  (ximbination  of  tVio  so-called  double  atoms  of 
hydrogen  and  chlorine  resulted  always  in  the  fonoatioo 
of  two  nalasidaa,  hartood  of  ooa^  of  hydrodildrie  oeid  gaa. 
Benelius  oonatnictod  a  table  of  atorr.-c  vrrirlits  and 
equivalents,  which  the  discovery  by  Duiuug  aud  I'etit  in 
1819  of  the  connection  between  the  smcific  heats  and  the 
atomio  weighta  of  tho  aUflnoitta,  and  that  of  tha  Jaw  of  ia» 
morphism  by  Mitadieilieh  fai  1820,  enabled  hjm  to  modify 
and  improve.  Tl^ie  fquivalent  notation  of  llcrzeliua  wtj 
adopted  by  Qay-Lussac,  aod  displaced  in  time  thsf  founded 
upon  tha  otemio  waighta ;  bat  it  was  not  generally  applied 
with  strictness  to   nil  compotinda,  molecolar  and  not 

I equivalent  ionnolo}  being  emplc^ed  in  some  caaea.  It  had 
thN  ol^ioetkm  that  it  iwAod  tho  nUtin 
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[Mjwera  of  tlio  vRriniu  aritU  ;  thiw  ihn  fonuub  AgO.JPO,, 
did  aoi  «zprcaa  tho  tribasic  character  of  a  molocule  of 
phosphoric  acid,  and  iti  reLatioos  to  tho  moloculea  of  loidi 
of  Urn  bMioi^.  OfaMniqg  tlw  ntio  botwam  flw  aijgm 
of  biHt  and  adds,  Bandnia  waa  lad  to  tba  eoooaptioa  of 
tho  doalistic  theory,  nrcording  lu  which  all  compounds 
conaist  of  pdirud  cutistitucuts  or  grouj<s  of  constitoonts. 
This  theory  waa  applied  to  both  organic  and  inorganic 
aabstanccfl,  and  received  ooaaiderable  support  ixom  the 
dsT^opmaot  of  the  doelriaaaf  cqagBiiDd  miUolea^of  iiliiak 
Baraalma  wbb  tho  chief  snpportar. 

Ds  Uorreaa,  in  a  memoir  On  ttf  DoKlopment  of  the 
Prineiple$  of  Mfihclkal  NomavrlaJbire,  bad  in  1787  given 
the  name  of  radklfs  t«  the  "  acidiSable  bases  "  of  aciJ^, 
and  Ivuvoisicr  in  his  Traiti  tUmentairt  bad  spoken  of  the 
"bjrdfocarbon  ndiolM"  ia  mb,  ataiah,  ao|ar,  and  gum. 
In  1617  Bamdiiia^  fsflowtni;  Lawdito,  IkeU  tha  opinion 
that  all  inorganic  oxidcx  cotitaiued  simple  radicles,  and 
organic  oxidca  compoucd  radiclea.  In  1832  Liebig  and 
Wohlor  discovered  the  comftoAition  of  bitter-almond  oil, 
which  they  showed,  on  tho  aasamption  of  the  existence  of 
a  radicle  C^H^O,  might  be  compared  witb  tho  oompounds 
of  potaaaiiim  and  olhor  matala,  Bemliua  at  fiitt  accepted 
fbeir  expbaation  of  tba  oomtitation  of  baoioyl-eompoands, 

Lut  aftfT«urda  rejected  it,  ai  hia  clcctro-chfinical  theory  did 
uut  Hupport  tho  view  that  oxygoD  could  bo  a  comstiluent  of 
a  radicle.  Benzoic  acid  vraa  roprvMcutvd  by  him  as  a  com- 
pound coniaining  tho  radicle  Cj^H. ,  thu* : — Cj^HyO,  +  UO, 
and  alcohol  aa  an  oxide  of  the  radiolo  CH,,  or  2(CH,).0. 

In  1834  Dumas  mads  known  Jua  ofaaarvationa  on  tha 
aaAwtltatioa  of  hydrogen  by  othar  alamenta ;  and  Laniant 
eubaoqueiitly  concluded  from  numerous  r-xp-rimanta  that, 
when  hydrt^en  is  substituted  by  an  eqiuvoiiiut  of  chlorine 
or  bromine,  theae  elements  take  the  place  occupied  by  the 
^rdngen,  performing  to  a  certain  extent  the  fuoctiona  of 
Aalnttar  in  the  new  compound,  which  is  thcroforo  analogous 
to  ikil  fmoa  wUoik  it  Jiaa  baaa  inodooad.  Thus  was  giveo 
tha  flm  blow  to  tlie  dvalblia  Aaoty.  The  diacoTery  of 

trichloracetic  acid  by  Dumas  gave  considerablo  aid  in  tho 
eotabliahment  of  the  new  doctrine ;  but  Bemalius  and 
others,  vrho  wore  unable  to  reconcile  witti  the  electro- 
chemical theory  tho  aubstitution  of  an  alaotro^oaitiTe  by 
an  eleotro-negatiTe  eUment.  sought  to  flK|dain  toa  foots  of 
sobatitntun  in  aeeotdanoe  with  doalistic  notions.  Berselins 
considered  that  a  compound  in  wUoh  oxygen  was  a  fourdi 

elijrr.Lri(  was  at  OOOa  an  Olida  and  a  chloride  ;  trichloracetic 
acid  was,  in  Us  opinioo,  a  copulated  compound  of 
aeaquichloride  of  carbon  with  sesquioxide  of  carbon  (oxalic 
add)  C,C1, -1-0,0,  + HO;  acetic  acid,  on  tha  othac  haodt 
waa  a  tnoxide  of  acetyl  (C^H,)  with  fha  iomola 
O4H..O, +  H0.  Tha  aubatitation-compounds  discovered 
by  Malaguti  and  Regnanlt  were  in  like  maaner  represented 
dua!;:jtiL:il])  .  Ill  LI  roformic  ether,  for  example,  was  written 
2C,ILO,  -(-  CgRQlj  +  2C4U5.O,  +  C\Hj.CI,  ;  such  complex 
formube,  bowevar,  which  implied  in  most  casee  a  widely 
difaiant  wmatitntion  ior  bodiaa  obnoualj  lalatad  in 
H€Mrtia%  wan  neaifod  with  but  litda  laToor  bydiamiata. 
At  langth  Uelsens,  by  converting  trichlorr'.  :/-'ic  1-: !  into 
aeetio  add,  gave  dedaive  evidence  as  tc  '.L  trutt  ul  liie 
principle  of  the  substitution  theory. 

Qorhardt,  who  regarded  all  compounds  as  dimple 
molecules,  certain  atoms  of  which  were  dispkoeable  by 
double  daoonpoaitioo,  diaoaidad  aotiia^  tha  ooooaptioit  of 
ladidaa.  HadaaaUed  organioaBbaCaneao  aoeoidiB|rtoti^ 
number  of  carbon  atoms  contained  ia  their  molecules  ; 
henoe  tha  recognition  of  homulo^'o^  aeries  of  organic  com- 
poonda.  What  be  termed  residues — molecules  deprived  of 
certain  of  their  constituents — were  in  many  instances 
identical  with  the  radiclea  employed  Ij  Bonelius,  but  were 
not  hald  Aaoaaaahiy  to  jMMiKtat  in  aoniwaBdk  dathaidt 


[■IBIOBIL 

I  the  means  of  re  introducing,  in  a  modiHi'd  form,  tho 
atomic  notation  of  Berzeliua.  Obeerving  that  the  sma'lcet 
quantities  by  weight  of  aaitonio  acid  g.io  and  water  pro- 
dnoad  in  rcactiona  wars  emwaicd  bgr  the  formula  C^O^ 
and  HoO,,  he  conclndad  that  thaaa  most  represent  tha 
molocaled  of  tho  two  bodies,  which  might  ba  more  eon* 
veniently  written  CO5  and  H/J,  tbo  atouiic  weights  of 
hydmgcn,  oxygen,  ami  carbon  l«iiig  taken  1,  16,  and 
12  respectively.  He  mudo  tho  atouuc  weights  of  bruminc, 
chlorina^  flnorinc,  hydrogen,  iodine,  nitrogen,  and  other  of 
the  elomanta  oqoal  to  those  given  by  Ber^us,  thus  enabtr 
ing  the  formnbB  of  water  and  most  volatile  compounds  to 
Ini  exprc&scd  in  agreement  with  the  law  of  Oay-Lussac  ;  but 
he  haJved  tho  old  atouiio  weights  of  most  of  the  metals, 
supposing  that  all  metallic  oxides  were  similar  in  constitu- 
tioo  to  water,  or  contained  two  atoma  of  metal  to  oua  of 
o^ygan.  B^naolt  aftorwaida  piofad  ^t^  according  to 
the  law  of  Dulong  and  Petit,  this  alteration  ought  to  bo 
made  in  the  case  only  of  the  atomic  weights  of  the  nictuU 
lithium,  potag.sium,  sodium,  and  bUvet ;  many  metals  were 
accord' igly  to  be  regarded  as  having  oxides  of  the  general 
formula  BO.  Such  metals,  being  compared  with  the 
diatomie  ndtdaaof  omnio  chamiatty,  wan  callad  diatomia 
by  Oanninaro  in  1858.  Tbna  orii^nated  tba  id«a  of  tha 
polyatomicity  of  tho  metalis. 

Tho  theory  of  types  dates  from  the  time  of  iLi:  uitcuvcry 
of  trichloracetic  acid  by  Diunai<,  who  observed  that  thia 
body  and  othcra  simiJurly  obtained  must  be  of  the  same 
chemical  type  with  the  Lydrogonated  substances  from  vhM^ 
thagr  an  darivad.  Tha  diaoofoij  bj  Worts  of  tha  oom- 
pocud  ammoitlaa,  and  by  Hofraann  of  diathykmhw  and 
triethylamine,  led  to  tbe  creation  of  the  nmm  ynia  type  ;  and 
Williamson,  by  the  diMX>veiy  ia  ISiO  of  the  miicd  ctbrrs, 
was  enabled  to  refer  ether,  alcohol,  ami  acids  to  the  tenter 
typt,  ajid  to  predict  the  aziatence  of  acetic  anhydride,  which, 
as  well  as  benzoic  anhjdrida,  was  lii-sc  overed  in  1852  bf 
Qerhardt.  To  these  typos  Qerbardt  added  two  othen, 
thoae  of  hydrogen  and  hydrochloric  add,  and  with  tba 
former  asiadated  tho  aldehyde?,  ketones,  and  many  hydro- 
Gorboos,  e.g.,  tho  radicles  diB(x>vered  by  Frsnkland  and 
Kolbe.  The  theory  of  types  was  still  further  extended  by 
Williamson,  to  whom  tha  ooncaption  of  oondanaed  IgrpM  k 
due ;  by  Odling,  who  lint  aamatad  tha  idaa  of  lapnaaDt- 
ing  the  relations  of  compoDodaby  the  use  of  mixed  tjjpoi; 
and  by  Rekul^  and  numerous  other  investigators. 

The  foundation  c)f  l  Uctro-chemical  adenco  may  be  eaid 
to  have  hetm  laid  by  Nichukoii  and  Carlisle,  who  in  1800 
discovered  the  decomposition  of  water  by  the  agency  of 
tha  voltaie  but  tha  aai-Ueat  alaotro>cbaniioal  aqporip 
nunta  wan  tiaoao  mada  bjr  MaaHaf.  in  1776  ii|mr  am- 
monia gas,  arid  by  Dciraan  and  Van  TrooBti(i]k  m  17>^9 
upon  water,  by  meaaa  of  frictional  electridty.  Cniick  '  m  1  k 
by  experiments  witb  the  chlorides  of  magnciiiuni,  sc 
and  ammonium  demonstrated  that  when  those  salts  are 
decomposed  by  the  electric  current,  alkali  alwaji  apfiaan 
at  tha  naoiti'n^  and  aoid  at  the  poutiva  pola 

In  1803  Bemlina  and  Hidnger  publinad  tiialr  obaem- 
tions  oil  the  electri  "!  fleeoniprwitiun  of  tjilts  and  aomo  of 
tbeir  basoa  ;  oxygtii,  acids,  and  oxidized  bases,  they  said, 
appear  at  tho  positive  pole  ;  combustible  bodicn,  alkaliea?, 
and  earths  at  the  negative.  LAer  experimenters,  however, 
ahowod  that  it  is  the  metal,  not  the  oxide,  that  appe<vs  at 
tha  iMgitifo  polo  whan  aalta  aic  alaotidyaad,  and  that 
oxidaa  cannot  be  anppoaad  to  eiiat  ready  fonnad  In  nlta. 
Davy,  whoso  electrical  experiments  were  commenced  in 
1800,  nnderto<jk  in  180C  a  course  of  investigatitnia  which 
led  him  to  the  diecovorj'  of  thn  metals  of  tho  alkalies  and 
alkaline  oartha.  In  1807  he  expressed  the  opinion  that 
bodies  having  an  afflnify  for  one  another  are  in  different 
Mtat  o<  aloatrioitr.  and  "that  1  nd  nianirifl 
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attractions  depend  upon  tae  umd  caase,  acting  in  the  one 
CMse  on  particles  and  in  th«  other  on  masscA  of  matter." 

Id  1834  Faraday  discovered  that  the  decompositiona 
effected  bj  the  voltaic  current  indicate  the  quantity  hj 
weight  in  which  the  clcment.i  combine,  or  tho  weights  of 
the  atoms  of  tho  atomic  theory,  thus  adding  to  the 
proWUlitf  of  tibe  eorreetnwa  of  tie  rappositioii  that  the 
opcrationB  of  the  same  agent  are  exhibited  in  both  chemical 
and  electrical  phenomena.  Latterly,  tho  discovery  of  the 
aefeioD  ef  tiie  eef>per'nDC  couple  by  Gladstone  and  Tribe 
haa  opened  oat  a  new  Geld  of  electro-chemical  research, 
already  prodnctire  of  important  results.  To  mention, 
howeyer,  tho  numerous  advances  that  havo  bi'on  mndt;  in 
recent  times,  whether  in  chemical  phj'aics  or  in  chemistry 
proper — especially  as  regard*  the  eooatttatioo  aod  ijiidiesis 
of  the  cotnpound-s  of  carbon — would  be  to  exceed  the  scope 
uf  the  present  introductory  notice.  The  reader  must,  there- 
fore, be  referred  to  the  treatises  and  original  memoirt  <rf 
thosr  Trhoso  labours  have  effected  the  modcru  development 
of  chemistry,  and  have  raised  it  to  the  high  position  which  it 
kwaMiMM»«tthspnMiittiiDt. 


The  examiiiation  of  all  the  rarioua  substances  met  with 
in  nature  has  led  to  the  discovery  of  uxtydovat  dUKHrent 
bodii*?.  from  which  it  in  impoesible  by  any  means  wotr  at 
our  disposal  to  separ&to  simpler  substanc&s ;  they  axe 
eooaequently  termed  "elementary  x*r  simple  bodies,"  or 
**  •lemeota"  It  ia  not  asserted  that  such  subetancM  tn 
atwelntely  timple,  or  dnrt  they  may  not  be  tiniiid  hereafter 
!■  ■  yitl  1  more  than  one  kiis  I  i  f  ii.  iii-  r,  but  merely  that  so 
far  as  oar  knowledge  extends  it  is  so ;  indeed,  recent  spec- 
troecopic  teaeMehea  fawr  the  impreiaion  that  some  at  least 
of  tho  elements  arc,  perhaps,  compoundn  of  simpler  bodies 

It  is  the  study  of  the  laws  which  regulate  the  conibina- 
ttOD  of  the  clement^  with  one  another,  and  to  which  their 
compouiKU  ace  subject  in  their  mutoel  ectioiu,  and  of  the 
propertiet  of  theelementa  and  of  the  eompoun^  formed  by 
th'  ir  union,  which  constitutes  ths  science  of  chemistry. 

The  roigority  of  the  elements  are  of  comparatively  rare 
uusuiiMea^  wUbt  neny  of  them  are  extremely  rare,  being 
met  with  only  in  certain  localities.  Gold  and  a  few  others 
almost  always  occur  as  such,  and  our  atmosphere,  we  know, 
consists  chiefly  of  the  two  elements,  oxygen  and  aitPOgon, 
in  the  free  state ;  also  some  others,  such  as  cirboBt  copper, 
silver,  and  sulphur,  are  occasionally  met  with  in  the  nncom- 
bined  state,  but  in  general  two  or  more  elements  are  found 
united.  The  number  of  elements  of  which  the  materials 
turn  nude  vp  wbieh  principally  compose  the  euth  and  the 
plants  and  animals  living  upon  it  is,  however,  exceedingly 
small  Thus,  plants  consist  chiefly  of  carbon,  hydrogen, 
and  oxygen,  and  Mdauk  dtuAf  of  these  three  elements 
together  with  nitrogen  ;  water  consists  entirely  of  oxygeif 
and  hydrogen.  The  solid  earth  ia  mainly  composed  of 
ftuhetanee-s  such  as  quarts  or  silica,  chalk  or  limestone,  and 
raxions  silicates  like  feUper  and  claj, — tba  elements  which 
ai«  ikt  AM  eoMtititaiiti  of  tii«ae  mhetMieee  being  oxygen, 
■iL'con,  carbon,  calcium,  magtic«iium,  aluminium,  iron,  and 
pota&sium.  The  oolj  elements  which  ap[x>ar  to  be  al»ulutely 
easential  to  vegetable  or  animal  life  are  carbon,  oxygen, 
hydrogen, nitrogen,  sulphur, pho><phonis,  calcium, iron,  potas- 
sium, sodium,  magnesium,  silicon,  and  chlorioe ;  and  tho 
remainder  are  to  us,  so  to  speak,  merely  of  artifieial  valoc 

Foot  of  the  elements— chloriae^  hydrogeo,  nitrogen,  and 
esygen— are  gases ;  and  Uttorine,  wUeh  is  not  known  ^th 
certainty  in  the  free  state,  is  probably  also  a  gas  ;  two  are 
liquid  at  ordinary  atmospheric  temperatures,  viz.,  mercury 
and  bromine;  and  theefanMiiiitgal]|ttm,i«eMitl7diieovatad 
ia  etctata  aine  arm,  bat  aa  jal  abtaiaad  ia  only  ftiyiaaill 
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quantities,  is  also  said  to  be  a  liquid, 
elements  are  solids. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  elements  now 
arranged  in  alphabetical  order.  The  most  important  de- 
ments are  distinguished  in  the  tabln  by  capitals  ;  whilst 
those  which  at  present  are  of  slight  importance,  on  account 
of  their  tare  oceottenee,  or  of  our  insa fBcient  btowledge  of 
their  properties,  are  printed  in  italics. 


NMH«f 


AtrMOnOll 

AntimoDy 

ArMnie 

Barium 

Rismntb 

Boron 

BfifiMtint 

CadmiDin 

Calcium 

Caksoit 

Cerium 

Chlomwk 

Chroaina 

Cob*lt 

Corpxa 

Erbium 
Flttoriae 


Qold 

HnaoaiN 


lODTO 

Iridium 
laov 


MsgMstom 

Maogsaese 

Haaonrf  ^ 

JfirfifpAavfa 

Kiekel 

^fiobium 

NiTROOEM 

Oimium 

OXTOKN 

Palladium 

Pbosprorci 

Platinum 

PoTAiwri-M 

Jthedium 

Rubidium 

JttiiJunium 

Selmium 

SlIICON 
Silver 
fioDrtM 
Stroutiuia 

SlTLPBtrR 

TanMnm 
Tflhi  ri\nn 
ThaUtum 

TWfims 

Tiif 

Titanium 

Uranium 
Fatuxdittm 

runtm 

ZlHO 


jUa«teW«UM. 


Al 

Iff .«  . 

191 

MM 

/*  » 

am 

isut-a 

ni 

«V/  9 

n 
I' 

11 

Br 

7a -TK 

**** 

IIl^ 

w^ 

Cm. 

att<a 

**  iF# 

Cm 

111 

lea 

CI 

fV 

Ke<4 

as -a 

aa*a 

TU 

ISff 

» 

n 

w 

An  fAiiMinil 

B 

MM 

t 

Mm 

iia*a 
lie  a 

1 

M 

iMite 
ixDve 

ive  1 

JLR*tt 

laa 

Ph  /P1tifnhi]m\ 
a  if  ^a  xuuiuu-iu^ 

MM 

Rj«a 
Off  a 

Mo 

Nt 

Vb 
J'  If 

V 

^» 

1  i  'Al 

1  tkA-A 
JvO  0 

o 

1  ■>'0<I 

Pd 

106 '2 

p 

rt 

1DR'7 

Ro 

Rb 

Ru 

R« 

79 

Si 

28 

\g  (Argcntnni) 

107  W 

Na  (Vattiomt 

U. 

*ir 

S 

n-M 

Ta 

182 

Te 

I2S 

Tl 

Th 

(t)178-6 

Sn  (Stannnm) 

117-8 

Ti 

48 

W  (Wolfram) 

184 

U 

V 

SI'S 

Y 

Za 

Zr 

w 

Laws  of  Comhinntion  by  Weight  and  Folumt — Th<ir  «r- 
pl'i7iaii:,n  Atomic  Thetrf  DtUrmiitatioii  iff  At 

relative  WetgJut  of  Atrim^. 

The  proportioas  in  which  el  amenta  onite  together  are 
ddiaita  aad  aoaitant,  a  gtTea  oompoaad  alwaya  eonaiating 
of  dia  maa  atemanti  aaited  in  the  aame  pro|tortiona 
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Clilnrido  of  silver,  for  ciamplo,  I'l)  wlialcvw  manner  it  mty 
be  prcparul,  iuvariublj  cotuUte  of  dUohno  and  ailver  in 
the  proportioDB  by  wo(|iktef  S9*36  pwte  of  flw  fonwv  lod 
107-66  of  tho  kator. 

Bat  ii  it  oftan  tti*  oh*  that  doduali  eonbtiw  logrthv 
in  serenil  proportions ;  wbeneror  this  occurs  the  sereral 
proportions  in  which  the  one  olemeot  unites  with  iho  other 
inrariably  bear  a  simplo  rcluion  to  one  another.  Thus, 
1  part  by  weight  of  hydrogen  uuitea  with  8  parts  by  weight 
of  OxygBII,  foniiog  water,  and  with  16  or  8  x  2  parts  of 
OBjMOy  fannjag  peroxide  of  hydrogen.  Again,  in  nitrous 
OMO  weltttv  a  compound  of  8  ports  by  weight  of  oxygen 
and  14  of  nitrogen  ;  in  nitric  oxido  a  compound  of  IG 
or  8x3  parts  of  oxypen  nnd  14  of  nitrogen  ;  in  nitrous 
anhydride  a  cotnpouiid  of  24  or  8  x  3  pirtu  of  oxygen  and 
1 4  of  nitrogen  ;  in  nitric  peruxido  a  cuinpound  of  32  or 
8xiparU  of  oxjfMliiid  14  of  nitrogen  ;  and  lastly,  in 
aitritt  aalndndoft  ooB^oandof  40  or  8 x  6  ptitoof 
ind  14  or  nitn^eii.  This  Uiv  »  koowa  m  dw  Uv  of 
OOnbinatioD  in  multiple  pnj[K>rtion«. 

The  proportions  in  which  two  elcinontH  combine  with  a 
third  abo  represent  tho  proportions  in  which,  or  in  nome 
simple  multiple  of  whicli,  they  will  themselves  coubiae. 
For  instance,  35 '36  parts  of  chlorine  and  79*75  parts  of 
bromiiiio  oombino  with  107*66  puts  of  silrer;  and  wbon 
chlorine  and  branuDe  anlto  it  it  in  the  proportion  of  8S'S6 
partd  of  the  former  to  70  75  pirts  of  the  latter.  Iodine 
unites  with  silver  in  tho  proportion  of  12G  53  parts  to 
107 "66  pirts  of  tho  latter,  but  it  combines  with  chlorine  in 
two  proportions,  viz.,  in  the  pro(wrtw)n  of  126  &3  parts 
either  to  35 -36  or  to  three  times  35*36  parts  of  chlorine. 
Thia  ta  knowa  m  (ha  kw  of  ooatbtoAtioo  io  natprocal 
prapoctiooa. 

In  explanation  of  lhe.K«  three  laws  deduced  entirely  from 
experimental  obscrvatiuua,  chemists  have  adopted  the 
atomic  or  molecular  theory  which  was  first  introduced  into 
the  science  by  Dalton  at  the  oommenoemMit  of  tliio  oeatutj. 
Aocording  to  thia  theory  the  exceodioglj  toM  mMM  or 
moleeulet  of  which  it  ia  rappowd  matter  consists  are  com- 
posite, being  made  up  of  indirisible  particles  or  atomt  (see 
thd  article  Atom,  toI  iii  [>  3G).  The  molecules  of  the 
elameatd  are  assumed  to  cuiuist  of  similar  atoms,  whereas 
those  of  compounds  are  congeries  of  dissimilar  atoms;  and 
Iho  molacoAea  whioli  constitute  a  given  kind  of  matter,  it  is 
nppoMd,  at*  aliko  in  weight  and  general  propertiea,  but 
differ  from  those  of  which  all  other  kinds  of  matter  arc 
composed,  so  that  every  moloculo  belongs  to  one  of  a 
dafinite  number  of  species.  The  study  of  the  aiteretioas 
which  take  place  iu  the  compaeition  of  molecules  under 
tho  inflmiMa  of  rarious  foroea,  and  which  result  from  their 
aetioB  apoB  oaa  aaother,  is  the  work  of  tha  ohamiii}  whibt 
it  b  ^a  province  of  the  phystdat  to  itady  tho  luiiMaoeB 
of  thino  f  ^  np  -1  niitiur  which  affect  entire  moloonko 
without  in  ttijy  way  uJttriui;  th<?ir  composition. 

The  chemist  ha'<  no  mciiiia  of  aMOrjrtaininc;,  nor  docs  he 
attetopi  to  ascertain,  the  abeoluUi  weights  of  the  atoms  or 
of  tho  molocolaa  of  the  various  elements  and  their  com- 
pounds; ho  concerns  himself  uoioljr  with  thair  nIatiTa 
weights,  hydrogen  being  adopted  aa  tho  ttaiidard  of  f«fn<- 

ence  ninco  it  is  the  li>;hte.st  of  all  known  clcnipnts.  The 
relative  weight  of  tha  utfuu  of  tho  various  eleincuta 
roforrt'il  to  that  of  hydro^'en  regarded  as  1  are  given  in  tho 
third  Golama  of  the  table  on  page  467.  The  determioa- 
tion  of  tho  exact  atomic  weight  of  an  element  is  an  opaia- 
tka  of  oitroma  diffiealty,  and  on«  nquirin^  tb«  greatest 
analytloal  akil],  so  tliat  ss  yet  the  atomic  wetghta  of  only 
ft  limited  number  of  cleineuts  have  been  ascertained  with 
mora  than  approximate  accuracy.  The  most  accurately 
determined  atomic  waif^ta  ara  those  of  hydrogen,  oxygen, 
oitrofia,  ohlofUM^  bcwBiao,  iodina,  litbinm,  potaanon. 


sodium,  silvi  r,  rm  1   thilliu:!!,     .Apparently  the  no 
obtained  for  these  elements  ore  practically  perfect 

The  manner  in  which  the  relative  weights  of  the  atonui 
of  tht  olflBOBta  ara  detamoinod  will  bo.endnt  frani  tha 
foUowing  oonndaratiotta. 

If,  instead  of  comparing  together  the  relative  weights  of 
the  elements  which  enter  into  combination,  the  volumes 
which  they  occupy  in  tho  stale  of  g;i^  i  u  -.ha  aame  tempera- 
ture and  under  the  lame  pressure)  before  aad  after  com- 
bination ara  ooatpated,  it  ia  fboad  that  gases  always  unite 
together  ia  vaij  aiiapli  praportiona^  vit.,  aithar  in  aqnal 
volumes,  or  in  wolaaea  which  htar  aona  aimpla  rdaaon 
such  as  1  :  2,  1  :  3,  1  :  4,  2  :  3,  4c  Moreover,  whatever 
tho  number  of  volumes  before  combination,  it  always  is 
reduced  to  two  on  combination.  Thus,  equal  volumes  of 
hydrogen  and  chlorine  gases  unite  without  condensation  to 
form  hydrochloric  acid  gas ;  in  tho  piodlKtion  of  wator  9 
volumea  of  hydwgan  and  1  of  Oi^sw  oombiiw,  boi  font 
only  2  Tohmaa  of  wator^  or  otaam ;  and  if  aiBBHNiia  gaa  be 
decomposed  by  heat  or  a  series  of  electric  sparks,  2  volumes 
of  the  gas  yield  S  volomes  of  hydrogen  and  1  of  nitrogen. 

Now,  according  to  tho  law  of  Boyle  {^nd  Mariottc,  the 
volumo  of  a  given  mass  of  any  gas  varies  inversely  as  the 
pressure,  provided  that  the  temperature  remaina  the  same ; 
for  ioitaaoi^  the  quantity  of  ait  whkh  ia  ooolaioad  in  a 
venel  of  dw  capacity  of  1  pint  nnder  tiie  praaanr*  of  1 
atmosphere,  or  I')  Ih  u|)on  the  aqniirr  iij-h,  may  be  rnn- 
tained  io  a  veasel  of  half  a  pint  capacity  if  tho  presaure 
be  doubled. 

Aooordiag  to  tho  law  of  Charlea  and  Qaj-Loaaac,  on  tha 
other  hand,  all  gaaaa  aipttid  aqnallj  bj  baal»  pnnidad 
the  pressure  tanuina  constant,— tha  imta  «f.  aiaawahiit 
^og  rr,  of  the  Tolume  at  0*  C  for  eaeh  tiaa  of  F  CL  In 

temperuturo  ;  or  in  other  words,  the  Tolnua  of  a gtOVMlM 
directly  aa  the  al:«ulute  temperature. 

A  gas  which  strictly  conforms  to  these  two  laws  ia  said 
to  ba  a  pocfoBt  faa^  btit  none  of  the  gases  with  which  wa 
ara  aeqaaintad  an  porfoet  in  thia  sense.  Thus,  Andrews'a 
experiments  show  that  carbonic  anhydride^  which  under  a 
pressure  of  36  atmospherea  at  0°  C  is  reduced  to  the  liquid 
state,  condeiiLi  more  than  it  ahould  according  to  Boyle's 
law.  Again,  the  density  ol  chlorine  gas  referred  to  air, 
according  to  Stas'a  determination  cf  the  atomic  weight  of 
thia  abMBut^  ^oold  ba  S-4601.  The  following  tabla 
eshibita  Ha  denaitf  at  -faiioaa  tamMMMnw  hem  SO*  to 

200^  C. }  nnd  ft  it  f?yidcnt  that  it  is  hi^hor  thtB  it  dMmU 

bo  at  all  tcmpeniturcs  below  200'  C. 

so*         rmi  iw*  «-imq 

60*  S-47at      I       too*  fiMl 

From  tha  few  accurate  observations  which  have  been 
made  on  this  subject  it  appears  that,  in  general,  the  departure 
from  tha  bwa  of  Boyle  and  Oiarlea  ia  greater  the  more 
the  temperature  of  tho  |pa  appvoaobai  to  that  at  which  it 
becomes  liquid ;  and  ddorfna  alTorda  aa  infllraeU«aIUarti»> 
tion  of  this,  since  it  is  readily  -on-lr-iRed  to  a  liquid  under 
the  pressure  of  4  atmospher*«  at  16  3  C,  or  by  cooling  in 
a  bath  of  solid  carbonic  anhydride  and  ether. 

The  general  resemblance  in  the  behaviour  of  gases  uuaer 
the  influence  of  preaanre  and  heat  is  very  great,  however, 
although  aot  in  abaobto  laaacdaaaa  with  tha  kin  of  B<al» 
and  Charles ;  \y  thia  wa  ara  lad  to  tha  aamnption  taal 

their  physical  constitution  mu.it  bo  similar,  and,  therrfore, 
to  the  acceptance  of  the  proposition,  originally  &uu>d  by 
Avogadro  in  1811,  that  equal  volumes  ol  different  gases 
contain  aqnal  anmbera  of  molacalea.  Obviooalj,  thacafora, 
if  tho  valativo  weighta  of  aqnal  volnmee  of  diCmot  gMoa 
are  determined  under  the  same  conditions  as  to  tempera' 

>  t^wtr.  nmtlUt  *T  limteBkM  sVniietm  OMMi»**nt  1H«,  m 
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turo  and  preaaure,  iha  temparatare  and  preaauro  chomn 
being  that  a,t  which  the  gaaea  most  closoly  approzimflte  to 
Um  requircmeats  of  the  laws  above  atftiwi,  an  eatimate  of 
tha  relatiTe  weighta  of  their  moleculea  ia  obtained.  For 
—mplib  tlwdmi^«liiitroig«nnl«rrad(objrdrogf^n  is  i  i, 
rfttea  «  glvM  ToluM  of  nttngan  b  toand  to      gh  14 

times  oa  much  aa  an  equal  volumo  of  hydrogen  at  the 
saoie  teoiperatnre  and  nnder  the  »ame  pressure;  hence, 
according  to  Avogadro'u  hypothesis,  the  moleculea  of 
tutrogeo  are  foorteeo  times  as  hb&vj  aa  the  hydrogen 
moleculea. 

Jb  tiie  formation  of  hjdrochlotk  Mid  gM  eqtial  Tolam(» 
of  eUorioe  and  hydrogen  unite  witiiont  eondenaation.  The 
detLHity  of  (Lli  -iae  gas  referred  to  hyJrogoQ  ia  35-36,  and 
the  Simplest  possible  hypothcsut  of  the  compoeition  of 
hjdrocUoric  acid  is  that  it  consists  of  an  at^m  of  hydrogen 
wrigMqg  1|  tod  la  atom  ol  cbloniie  mighing  36*36^  ao 
^■t  !(•  mclwata,  ^etofora,  mtnt  weigh  S8'86.   Bnt  dnoe 

the  donsity  of  hydrochloric  tcid  griji  ia  n^cTtninod  by 
experimeiit.  to  be  only  lu'lii  ua  ct^aipaiiid  'tvilb  that  of 
bTii.-cigen,  Bn4,  according  to  Avogadro's  bypotbesia,  equal 
Tolojnes  of  hydrogen  tad  hydrochloric  odd  gas  coatain 
eqnal  nombers  of  molwnlHh  it  jbUows  that  the  weight  of 
tha  hfdzofaa  awleaBl*  •»  Mmptnd  with  that  of  hydio- 
cUowMla  niiat  be  9,  or  hi  other  words,  that  tha  kySrojfn 
wuUevle  coruUit  of  tuy?  atomt.  The-  chloriaa  molecule  in 
Ifte  manner  mu&t  cooaiat  uf  two  atoms,  each  weighing 
S5'36,  and  in  the  formation  of  hydtoehlorio  add  from 
hydrogen  and  chloriact  two  moleealae  flf  hfdnoehlorio  acid 
prodoeed  frooi  •  moleode  of  hydrogeo  end  •  mdeenle 
ol  chlorine:  in  the  one  mok^nlfi  hnlT  th'?  hydrcr:?!!  ia 
displaced  by  cblorino,  in  the  otl  dir  half  the  chlorine  id 
pkc«d  by  by  drosen.  It  may  b«  proved  that  the  aasomption 
ia  corroct  that  the  molecole  of  hydxochbrio  add  oontains 
M^JT  ft  eingla  atom  of  chlorine,  weighing  39*36,  and  that  it 
loeeaot  oooaist,  for  example,  of  two  ■tOBBl  of  ehlorine  eaoh 
Wishing  17-68,  by  comparing  the  VBrioiU  TOlttfle  eom- 
poonda  containing  chlorine.  In  the  fir^t  jil  iru  tlicir 
deositias  m  tho  state  of  gas  are  determiued,  and  a  knowledge 
is  thus  oblmned  of  the  relative  weighta  of  their  molecules 
aa  oonpared  with  that  of  the  hydrogea  molaeule;  the 
pecoeotage  of  chlorine  they  contain  ia  tiun  — — hj 
earefnl  analysia.  The  density  referred  to  hydrogen  as  tmity 
moltipUed  by  2  gives  the  molecular  weight  of  tho  com- 
pound ;  and  tho  percentage  of  chlorine  being  known,  the 
amount  contained  in  the  quantity  ezpreasod  by  the 
adMBlsr  weij^t  is  ascertained  by  a  simple  calculation. 
F«r  ommpla,  tSb  dernier  nilplHir  obkiuo  ie  fMUid  to 
beST'M,  end ile]mob8dw  weighta <honfiM«67'M  x  2 
or  114  72  ;  it  cr^ntains  61-64  p«r  cent,  of  chlorine,  so  that 
m  11472  parts  there  are  7072  of  chlorine.  When  tho 
numbers  thus  deduced  are  compared  it  is  seen  that  the 
lowest  amoo^  them  is  35*  36^  and  that  all  the  higher 
Boabeia  are  aimple  mnltiplee  of  tUs;  *U'S6  is  accordingly 
■doptod  aa  the  Bomhir  wiich  iiKpreeeee  the  weight  of  the 
•torn  of  ohlorine  nlatiyeb  to  that  of  the  hydrogen  atom. 
A  nnmber  of  volatile  chlotuia 
in  the  following  table  : — 


MoleeidsrWdsM. 

WitoUafOtaMi, 

M-36 

35 -3e 

60-33 

U  M 

Carbon  ozychloriiic.  

98-85 

85-Mx2 

270-52 

35-8«x3 

117  08 

35 -sa  X  .1 

Phoq»haras  ttiohloriil*.. 

137-04 

85-a«x8 

lM-41 

•OHOMMhkiMs.!!!! 

M-Mx4 

AfittptelMiMHJ  

Mft-7« 

Ghhiidl^  •  ■«••••»•«•«•••«• 

ChnuBlHB 

FlnoiiBe. 

iiydrogea 


OxygsB. 
Pboa^luna 

Selenioni. 


In  like  manner,  on  comparing  the  vatiuua  volatile  com- 
pounds which  contain  oxygen,  it  is  fonnd  that  tho  number 
16  reprosruts  the  least  weight  .of  oxygen  oontained  in  the 
molecular  wdght  of  any  of  its  oompowidB;  U  ia  thflNfelO 
tafceo  a*  the  atomie  wi^ght  of  oi^iHk 

In  aD  oaaea  in  which  it  it  ponOib  to  ehtiiB  tdalib 
compounds,  the  atomic  wcic:lit3  f  olementa  may  be  deduced 
in  this  manner  ;  nnfartunatcly,  however,  many  of  the 
elemcnta  do  not  furniih  atablo  volatile  compounds,  ao  thnt 
hitherto  tha  atomic  weighta  of  the  foUowiQg  alemeate  ooly 
have  been  aaeertahwd  iqr  tho  ap^loetton  of  Atro|idnlh 
hypothesis  : — 

AntimoDy.  lodins.  Siliooo. 

Arseoic.  L«a<L  Solpbor. 

BiMQUih.  Memiiy.  Tantaluiiti 

Boton.  Molybdanuia.  TsUwIiim 

firosaiae.  HioUvn.  m 

ntudoB. 
Toaprtsa. 
Ttmadinia. 
Zinc, 

Zimonfam. 

The  determination  of  the  density  of  bodies  ia  the  state 
of  gsa  ia  thus  an  operation  of  fundamental  importance. 
The  preetae  manner  in  which  the  determiaatkm  ia  effected 
ia  deaoribed  in  moat  of  the  text-books  on  demistiy.  lha 

methods  ordinarily  employed  in  tho  cose  of  liquids  and 
solids  which  by  tho  application  of  heat  can  be  converted 
into  vapour  oj-  g;vs  witiiout  uiidori;oing  dccoraj)osition  are 
known  respectively  as  Dumoa'a  and  Uay-Lusaac's,  a  modifica- 
tion ol  the  latter  method  of  great  value  has  recently  been 
lutrodooed  bj  Ho&hbil  By  Domaa'a  method  the  weighl 
of  anbotaiioe  ia  aaoartaiaed  whUh  will  fonhh  a  eerialit 
volume  of  gaa  at  a  certain  temperature  and  pressure  ;  by 
Qay  Lnssac'a  method,  however,  and  t>y  Hofm^aim's  modifica- 
tion of  it,  tha  volume  of  gas  ia  measured  which  is  furnished 
by  a  given  weight  of  the  aubetaooe  at  a  certain  tampnatmra 
and  pressure.  By  either  method  we  aidfo  inaBy  al  a 
knowledge  of  the  weight  {ye)  of  a  certain  volume  («)  of  the 
gsa  at  a  temperature  (  and  pressure  p  ;  and  its  density  (D) 
referred  to  hydrogen  la  th  ri  f  luud  by  dividing  tho  weight 
w  by  the  wei^  (w*)  of  ao  equal  volume  of  hydrogen  at 


Or  the  density  referred  u>  uir  tauy  be  t.it'icu..&ted  in  a  similar 
manner,  and  then  coaverted  into  the  density  referred  to 
hydrogen  by  multiplication  by  14'43, — the  number  which 
expresses  the  density  of  air  referred  to  hydrogen.  Botfi 
method*  require  that  the  anbataooe  be  heated  to  the  tern- 
pentno  at  which  ita  vaponr  moat  doeely  approzimatee  to 
the  laws  of  Boyle  and  Charles,  which  ia  readily  aacertsdned 
by  experitncnt ;  this  temperature,  however,  is  often  Twy 
conaiderably  above  the  boiling  point  of  the  snbetancoi  and 
acetic  acid  msy  be  dted  aa  an  iUnatiatioii  of  thiai  Thn^ 
although  this  acid  bo3a  at  119*  Q,  fta  Tapenr  doea  net 
exhibit  the  rsqnired  denaity  until  it  is  heated  to  !150*  C  , 
aa  will  be  evident  from  the  following  table — tho  theoretical 
vapour  density  of  aooUo  Odd  v^oor  telMwd  to  hjdrqBH 
boisg  about  30 ; — 

TMqMntei*.  ISS*  1S(f  140*  190*   t«P  SMT  tOT 

Vnpoor  Density  .  48  1    45-0    «  -8   85-7    13-1   M  Ol  SO-Ol 

Owing  to  unavoidabla  experimental  ertoi%  and,  in  mm$ 
ooaee,  probably  to  tha  dMomolaaoa  that  tho  vapoon  of  aeUd 

and- liquid  bodies  ore  very  imperfect  gases  at  temperatnrE^ 
not  much  above  their  boiling  points,  the  determination  ol 
the  vapour  denaity  of  a  substance  doea  not,  as  a  rule,  furniah 
a  result  of  more  than  apptoxiojate  accuracy, —  the  result 
being  ^  wore  accurate,  however,  the  more  rarelied 
tho  fapow  and  tho  hwhar  tha  tampeiatiue  at  which  tho 
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douitjrii  d«teniuD«d,  proridedalwajs  tbat  the  temperature 
U  not  M  l^g^  ia  to  cum  dttm^oatiaa.  Bit  tb*  reiA- 
tire  proportioiH  in  wlndi      ttwiMiti  flontnw,  «nd  the 

cnmpo«itioa  of  compcunda  nuijr  usually  bo  ascertained  with 
verj  great — in  qiauj  cases  with  alnu»t  abeoluto—  accuracy 
bj  chemical  analysis;  and  the  determination  of  the  density 
in  tba  atato  of  gas  simpi/  with  to  prore  which  of  the 
Mfwd  mnltiple  proportions,  in  wUA  it  is  foond  that  the 
elemeota  oombiue  t^jgetht  r,  ia  tho  trae  atomic  weight  For 
instance,  analyi^ia  nhows  th.it  la&rKh  gaa  is  a  compound  of 
carbon  nnd  hjdro;;on  exactly  in  the  proportioos  of  1  part 
of  the  latter  with  3  of  the  former ;  that  carbonic  anbjdn'ds 
flOIMitllpf  cnrhoQ  and  oxygen  in  <tha  proportion  of  16  parts 
ev  SB  aten  o(  tha  laMar  and  6  or  S x 3  parts  of  carbon; 
and  eailNnue  oiida  of  tlia  aana  cflamanlat  lafbe  proportion, 
however,  of  16  of  oxygen  and  13  or  3  x  4  of  carbon.  Th' 
queetion,  therefore,  is,  Which  of  the  numbers,  3,  6,  ur  1  ^, 
represents  tho  tcIliUvo  ■ncight  of  tho  carbon  atom;  that 
is  to  sajt  is  manh  gas  a  comjionnd  of  an  atom  of  hydrogen 
and  an  atom  af  aarboii  wti^itng  3,  of  two  atona  «f 
hydrogen  and  an  atom  of  carbon  weighing  6,  or  of  f  oar  aitoiBa 
of  hydrogen  and  an  atom  of  carbon  weighing  13 1  Tbii 
molecular  weights  of  thri'o  such  compounds  would  be  respeo- 
tively  3-flor4,  6-(-2or6,  and  12  +  4  or  16 ;  and  the 
comaponding  theoretical  densities  referred  to  hydrogen  2, 
4,  and  &.  Finding  bowom,  aipariHiant  that  the 
dantftf  of  mrdi  gas  aay,  f^,  ira  at  onea  oooduda  tiiat 
the  atomic  weight  of  carbon  is  12  and  not  6  or  3,  because 
tho  ohspn  cd  donaity  of  marsh  gas  moat  closuly  accurd«  with 
that  refjuircd  on  this  aa-sumption.  The  dilTercnct't  between 
theory  and  expariment  is  practically  aeldoiin,if  erer,  so  large 
as  in  this  case,  which  is  mvnif  glwi  Ml  fflmtnliOB 
the  principle  involvtd 

The  aqniviilentof  an  etamant — that  is  to  say,  thaanuNmt 
)(  it  which  is  capable  of  combining  with  or  displacing  one 
part  by  weii^ht,  or  one  atom,  of  hydrogen — being  known. 
Its  atomic  weight  is  not  nb^oluti^'ly  fixed  by  the  determina- 
tion of  tha  deositjy  in  the  state  of  gaa  of  ita  compooDds 
irith  other  akmeBta ;  wo  are  at  moat  oiMUad  to  aajr  Iran 
this  thnt  the  atomic  weight  cannot  exceed  a  certain  Tftlne, 
■ — for  instance,  that  tha  atomic  weight  of  chlorine  cannot 
exceed  35 ■3*),  InicaiiHO  all  lis  compounds  contain  either  thin 
amount  or  some  simple  multiple  of  it  in  their  molecules. 
It  in  novertheleas  postible  that  35*36  is  not  the  weight  of 
one  hot  of  aoreral  atoma  of  ahlodiia;  tha  piobabilt^  that 
88-S6  is  the  true  alomie  wai^t  ia  momouAf  ioeraased, 
botrercr,  as  compound  after  compound  is  ezaminod  and 
found  to  contain  S5'S6  or  some  simple  multiple  of  3£  36 
parts  of  chlorine  in  its  molecule. 

In  the  case  of  thoee  elements  of  which  stable  volatile 
compounds  have  not  been  obtained,  tiia  atndf  af  (Mr 
specific  heats  is  of  great  importance,  iad  Buneover 
furnishes  most  important  confirmation  of  the  atomic 
weights  dcduoed  by  tho  aid  i  f  A  ■.  i  r;idro's  hypothcsi?.  To 
the  teiii{H£rAture  of  C'quai  weights  of  different  sub- 
the  same  number  of  degree  from  0*  to  1°  C.  for 
9f  Taij  different  amooata  of  heat  an raqoirad;  and 
on  the  other  hand  verjrdifBneirt  amonnta  of  heat  are  gfreo 
out  when  equal  weighfi  of  difTcrcnt  Rub<itaucc'S  art-  ctK>Ict] 
from  the  initial  l^mjiernture  r  to  a  lower  temperature  < 
Of  all  bodies  except  hydrot^cn  w.iter  has  tho  groatcat 
eapacity  for  heat,  and  is,  therefore,  adopted  as  the  standard 
of  nfanoM^— the  number  whidi  eipreeiea  the  amount  of 
heat  naoMMij  to  laiaa  tho  temperature  of  a  aiTan  weight 
of  a  body  a  eertala  mnher  of  degrees,  or  wudh  is  gmn 
out  by  it  in  co<-iting  thn'uch  a  rcrt-un  number  of  di'trrues, 
as  compared  with  thi^t  ruquirtd  to  raise  the  temperature  of 
an  equal  weight  of  water  the  same  number  of  degrees,  being 
tenned  ita  spectfie  heal.  Thos,  the  speeifio  heat  of  Uthiam 
ia  '9406;  that  ia  to  aa!f,to  taiaa  tha  tempsratina  of  a  fiWau 


weight  of  lithium— 1  gramme,  for  example — from  if  Uj  \  ' 
C.  only  raqnliaa  '9408  of  the  beat  oeceasary  to  raise  the 
temperature  el  1  gramma  af  water  from  0*  to  1*  C  The 
gpeciiic  heata  in  tho  solid  state  of  tho  TBiiooa  oleaBeota  of 
which  tho  atomic  weights  have  hoao  determined  by 


Avogadro'e  hypotheaia 
the  following  table : — 


hft  tho 


Antimonj . 


Beraa.....M. 
Brosslns  ■*•••«•*«••• 

Carbon   

I'xUns   

l^<ui  

MtTcnrv   

MolyWcnoin  

Oamiam  

Pbocphorns  

SalnuBiD  

Silicon  

Sulphnr^.  

Tdltuhnm  

Tin  

Tangitsa  

£lao.»..^  


iiliniM 

aMsMewMpa 

AMAlo  W<eiU. 

-ofloe 

Itt 

i'lt 

•M14 

74 

••M 

'Osoe 

ao7-» 

•■to 

•6 

11 

St 

■0049 

79-75 

••w 

-458» 

11-97 

«4» 

■0541 

1S6  S8 

0  84 

■«314 

S0<-4 

648 

«817 

IM^S 

«•» 

•072S 

es-a 

e^j 

•0311 

198-fl 

fl  17 

•174 

&0  »6 

5  S» 

"•74» 

79 

e-88 

•9099 

28 

6-«8 

•171 

SI -98 

9-47 

■0474 

138 

«-07 

•oan 

nt-t 

••M 

■08S4 

lU 

w 

On  cumporing  the  numbers  in  tho  fourth  column  of  this 
table  it  will  ha  aoea  tiiat  thqr  vaij  within  oompaiatiTely 
narrow  Undts ;  Mid  if  eartaiB  of  tha  alemente  are  excepted, 

vit,  boron,  carbon,  phosphorus,  sulphur,  silicon,  and 
RoleuiMra,  the  af^rrcmcut  becomes  much  cloeer,  the  average 
]iri.(i\ict  obtained  by  multiplying  specific  In:  it  into  atomic 
weight  being  about  6'3.  From  this  it  would  appear  that  the 
Bpccilic  hoata  of  theee  elements  are,  at  leaat  approximately, 
inreraely  propnrtional  to  thair  atomie  wei^hta,  ttm  th* 
obeerratioa.  of  Ola  rdation  fa  tha  caaa  of  onlj  n  ansll 
number  of  elemcnte  Diilong  and  Petit,  in  1811,  were  led 
to  infer  that  the  atoms  of  all  simple  bodies  have  the  same 
capacity  for  heat  The  apecifio  heat  of  a  body  variea, 
howerer,  with  tho  tempeiitlll*;  en  extreme  instance  of 
this  ia  aflbrded  by  tin  ebmoiito  ovbon,  boron,  and  siliaoi^ 
lut  w  il!  be  evident  on  inspecting  the  following  table  of  the 
specific  heat  of  carbon  in  the  form  of  diam<md  at  Tatiooa 
temprnntntaa:— • 


Tcmperstureb   0* 

Specific  Heat.   -096 


Prodnctof  AtomicWt.  | 


SriOO*  IM*  Mr  Ml 
•144  'IM  -9M  tit  '44( 

i-n  s-to  i-n  s-tt  B-to  i«  f-4i 


and  Speclfie  Heat 

Hmoo,  owing  to  the  circumstance  that  the  determine* 
tions  of  specific  heat  have  not  bean  made  at  tauipeiatnna 

which  are  comparable  for  the  different  elementa,  there  k 
no  doubt  that  nianv  (if  tho  results  which  have  been 
obtained  are  defeclivu ;  but  from  Weber's  recent  researches 
it  appears  that  in  tho  case  of  the  solid  elementa  there  ia  a 
point  for  each  elenentt  after  whi<A  the  iaeraaae  in  speeifle 
heat  with  ioereaae  of  tempentnre  ia  inaignilleattt,  and  when 
thin  puiiit  i*  reached  the  product  of  specific  heat  into  atomic 
wi  i-iit — the  »o«allod  atomic  heat — rariee  within  oompara- 
livcly  iiiirrow  limits.  These  limits,  according  to  Weber, 
are  from  5 '5  to  6'S,  but  it  appears  probable  that  the 
superior  limit  ia  aUi^tly  grea^  than  this,  and  as 
%  mattor  of  fkafe  tha  atomia  haata  of  aaa^  all  Hbm 
deinebts  are  nearer  6*5  than  5'5,->^e  ktMriramhor  being 

char:ictcris';c  of  the  BO-callcd  non-metallic  elements,  the 
r.tonuc  weights  of  which  can  bo  dittj  aanod  by  the  aid  of 
Avogadro's  hypothesisi 

In  conseqnenee  of  thb  relation  between  the  apecifio  heat 
of  an  aiemeat  and  ito  atomia  weight,  w«  can  raadilf  r 
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BiiiM  the  atomic  weights  of  elements  which  do  not  fumUh 
volatile  oompooodB,  it  being  merely  oecwwiy  to  lucertiun 
th»  tqidTslent  of  tbe  dcBwat  by  unlljiuiig  iU  compotmda, 
and  to  moltiplj  Um  aattivalant  br  audi  a  number  that 
the  product  when  niildpUed  by  Uie  spedfio  heat  of  the 
element  will  funuib  a  number  not  less  than  5 '5,  and  not 
miwk  great«r  tbaa  6-5.  As  aa  instaace  of  the  applicalion 
«f  tt»  ineth  i,  the  metal  indium,  one  of  the  moat  Kceatly 
dlaeofwed  element^  jaay  b«  cited.  AuljiU  dtowed  thttk 
tbs  aqidvdrat  of  fndiam  ww  STn},  but  fhw  otunber  mm 
doubled  on  acco'jnt  r'  t^"  many  points  in  which  inrliirm 
rcacmblca  rinc, — lliii  L»:t<.r  metal  having  tht  equr.alont 
32' 43,  but  the  utomic  weight  64  0.  For  somo  timr,  until 
Bunaen  determined  its  spea£c  he&t,  75  Q  u-aa  accepted  as 
Ik*  stoBio  weight  of  indium,  but  he  found  that  it  wa. 
mciwaty  to  malti|i|j  th*  eqiuitaUnt  Iff  3  in  utder  that  the 
product  of  apedSo  Mil  !efe»  itaiHA  vaight  ahoold  oorre- 
apoDd  to  that  cr UiMfOjr  ^bmntd,  tint  ttubag  tlw  iitoniic 
weight  to  llS-4. 

The  following  table  ia  a  list  of  the  elemecto  whose 
•temie  vtighta  ham  been  detacmined  from  the  (»bitorretioD 
of  fbdr  ^Mib  liMli  dcMW  >~ 


SpMllir  Be*;,  j  AtaBle  V*lcbl. 

27-S 

0-S 

•0M7 

«■• 

170 

nt 

Ccriptt, ....  ,  . 

f)ti7 

141 

«  2 

•100 

62-4 

Cobalt  

•107 

e-8 

Didyinim  

■0952 
•04M 

es-s 

147 

«-o 

e-7 

•94 

9  8 

B-D 

Oold  

IM-i 

6'i 

•0670 

IIS'4 

9-6 

•0328 

lM-7 

«■< 

114 

f  5-0 

0-4 

■OUi 

ISO 

0.2 

UtUoB  

7-01 

0  0 

»M 

o-o 

Mladiam.   

■0558 

m-i 

e-s 

•oat 

U07 

0-4 

Potaadfjc.  

•i«a 

39  04 

6  S 

■0588 

l'Jl-1 

0  1 

■Mil 

lOi  5 

Silrer.   

■0570 

107-«8 

ei 

Sodinis  

■298 

G  7 

naUiam  

■0335 

G  b 

T}in  only  elements  of  which  at  preaent  the 
wei^ta  hare  not  been  aacertained,  aitiMr  1^  tlw 
imatf  or  ipedfio  heat  method,  an  tiwrhm^ 
WMtinm,  and  yttainn.  Bma  lh»  ofiimlMl  of  |dliiin  fa 

Mt  yet  known. 

Oft  ID,  iil;,r.  ^iif  irrriLL?  v.  jjich  hi  of  Service  in  determining 
the  atomic  weights  o(  elements  may  be  obtained  by  obeerv- 
ing  the  mannar  in  which  their  compounds  crystallice,  for  it 
la  ioaiid  ttttk  is  naay  inatanow  a  gtTn  alaMnt  in  a  oom- 
ponid  wuf  bo  displaced  \f  aaodier  wKhoat  altering  the 
crystalline  form  j  fcr  rxmnjile,  in  cr(!inary  alum,  which  ia 
a  double  sulphate  of  ;  ij'  :;:,jiium  and  alumioium,  the  potoa- 
aiom  may  re  idily  be  d;i|  laccd  by  sodium,  or  the  aluminium 
by  ehroouuiu,  and  yet  the  resulting  copiKninda  cryatallixe 
in  preciaely  tha  aama  manacr  as  tli*  dun.  SnbataBoea 
wUeb  tb^u  JglM  ia.  oiyataUioe  form  are  said  to  be  tio- 
turphon,  A  gnat  number  of  isomorphoua  snbetaacea 
have  been  Eiamirj  !  1  1 3-  chemists;  and  they  have  been  led 
to  infer  that,  as  a  rulu,  when  two  compounds  cotataining 
similar  elements  agree  in  crystalline  form  they  contain  the 
ttiiiBb«r  of  atoas;  and  hence  tha  qiiaiiti^  cf  an 
I  wUdi  it  mgMt  of  displacing    ttam  of  laotlnr 


element  in  »  compound  without  altering  its  crystalline 
form  is  regarded  as  ita  atomic  weight.  This  ia  by  bo 
meaoa  alwaya  til*  ease,  bowaver,  cnct  tlM  ooeomoeo  of 
iaomorphisra  cannot  alone  be  tdcon  aa  a  proof  of  Vut 
atomic  weight  of  an  eleme'>t;  it  ia  of  serriee  rather  aa  a 
check  on  the  rlrttrmmatiors  made  in  other  woy^  and  aa  a 
stimulus  to  iovcsltgation  in  the  case  ^f  elementa  which 
have  not  been  sufficiently  exaffliaed.  "Fw  instance,  cattaan 
pfaoaphoroiia  aad  aneQie  mioanb  of  aaulir  compoaitioD 
wan  known  to  bo  isomoipboos  witb  a  vanadHnB  ninaral^ 
vanadinitc,  the  cf^Tjif-i";;  ]!  of  -ivhich,  according  to  tic 
received  atomic  weight  of  Vduadiuiu,  exhibited  no  analogy 
with  them.  Roscoc  was  led  liy  this  ttj  invc-stigato 
anew  the  ccnnponiula  of  Taaodian  and  to. determine  ita 
atomie  woigfa^  and  be  found  tbat  what  had  hitherto  baan 
rqganlad  m  iMadima  was  really  an  oxide  of  the  element, 
and  that  wbeii  the  composition  of  tbe  mineral  vaoadinite 
was  calculated  from  the  true  atomic  weight  of  varnidiura, 
it  was  preciaely  aimilar  to  that  of  the  minerals  with  which 
it  «u  JoMwa  to  bt  r 


itfotmitBr 

We  huTo  pointed  out  (p.  469)  that  it  is  to  bo  supposed 
that  the  moieculd  of  l^drofea  oonajsta  «l  (wo  atoiaa; 
h^noa,  if  tb«  ■tomio  w^riit  of  hydiogeD  be  taken  ta  1  Ita 

molecular  weight  is  2  Tn  order  to  ascertain  the  rnolecular 
TWights  of  other  e]et;;cr.ts— that  ia  to  say,  tiic-  relutive 
weights  of  their  uiolitules  referred  to  that  of  hydrogen — 
it  is  merely  necessary  to  determine  their  denaities  referred 
to  hydrogen  as  unity,  and  then  to  multi|^  the  daocdties  by 
2.  Uafurtimate^,  owing  to  the  high  tempcratars  at  which 
moat  of  the  denwnta  are  cooTerted  into  vapour,  the  denaitiea 
of  only  very  few  of  them  are  as  yet  l::iowa. 

When,  however,  the  luolecular  wdghts  of  tha  elementa 
are  com|iared  with  their  atomic  weights  it  is  found  that 
they  are  not  always,  as  ia  thacMOof  hydn^gan,  donUa  theb 
atomic  wai^ta;  heace  it  is  inlaired  tiial  tbe  aKdeealea  «f 
alamenta  do  aot  all  contain  two  atoms.  In  n  fc^^  cases  the 
atomic  weight  and  molecular  weight  agreu,  Lien  i^tcessitatea 
tho  conclusion  that  the  molecules  are  nioijatomic  or  con- 
sist toi  a  single  atom ;  in  a  few  other  <»ses  the  moieculai 
weight  b  either  4  or  6  times  the  atomie  weight,  and  the 
moleenlea  are  thaiirfoira  ligiidad  ea  tattatanifl  or  1^ 

Hie  ffdlownig  toiUe  iadndee  all  Am  etontonta  of  whieb 
tho  molecular  iTciizhta  have  been  determined  :— 


Hjrdrngsa 
Cuktixt*... 


Bromiae. 

Iodine. ...... 

Nitrogen  .... 

Oxygen  

Selenium  .. 
TelJurium.. . 
Mercury  .... 
Cudmiam... 
Phoaphgroa. 
Anenie.  


1 

35  3« 
79  75 

120 -OS 
1401 
10-M 
79 

128 

1118 
SO -94 
74^ 

■I'M 


1 

70-74 

1159  60 

253  oa 

28  02 

si-»a 

160 

S60 

190-  8 

in -8 

]■!>.  ;»! 

ea^oo 

191-  88 


Ma  af  A  lomi 
Id  Molwvto. 


t 

t 
t 

S 
2 
S 
S 
i 
1 
I 
4 
4 
t 
0 


It  will  be  seen  tiiat  two  awobeis  are  ^iven  for  sulphur 
This  is  because  at  taatpemtorea  above  8W*  6,  the  denai^ 
of  anlpbar  vamir  ii  «eh  aa  to  indicate  tiia*  the  anlDhnr 
mdeeaJe  eowMi  of  9  etoms,  wbereaa  ita  deailty  at  aboet 

600°  C.  13  three  times  as  great,  and,  cock.  .tly,it  is  tobe 
supposed  that  the  moiecules  are  hexatomic  Selenium, 
which  is  closely  allied  to  sulphur,  exhibits  a -irery  aimilar  be- 
haviour, ita  vapoat  at  abost  MOO*  O.  oontaioing  «a]y 
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ttfUfOf  iiicrcasos.  These  two  dements,  ia  fact,  afford 
ilrikiqgmmplei  nf  *.hn  n»^alution  of  o(unpiiB» mokwoliMi into 
amplw  noleeuk-tt  hy  hv-^i ,  acd  it  is  bj  ooineaittiinpnlwblA 
that  the  totratomie  pbotphorug  atiJ  aneoic  molecules  will 
be  {ouud  to  bchmve  simikrlj  if  sufHciently  heated. 

Nu  metl;od  it  known  by  Arhich  it  is  poasible  to  determine 
til*  iBolecglar  ireighta  of  elemeott  or  eompoaoda  in  anj 
Qtliflr  ataito  thui  tlwt  of  gas,  and  tlw  bahsTwar  of  aojpbur 
ia  alone  rafficient  to  prove  that  we  are  not  joatified  in 
aaanming  that  the  molecular  weighta  of  liquid  or  aolid 
elementr'  <  r  <:ompoands  are  identical  with  their  mcilecular 
weights  08  gases.  Indeed  it  ia  in  the  highest  degree 
probable  that  the  1—  of  gdid  and  liquid  bodies  are 

vwj  btmuatij  lar  wtan  complex  Aaa  tlia  iiMl«ettI«  ot  the 
«MBW  boditi  io'tht  iUkU  of  gas. 

Okmkat  NttoHm— Valency  of  Bhmmlt-'Ralimi 

Formuf-f. 

Opposite  the  name  of  each  element  iu  the  aecond  column 
of  the  table  on  p.  467,  tho  sj  mbul  is  giTSa  wUcih  It  always 
onpkgrad  to  wpw— Dt  it.  Xhit  ^jrmbol,  homiw,  not  onlj 
npnaento  the  partknlar  elniMit^  fcot  •  oeitiia  daflnite 

quantity  of  it  Tliua,  th':  latter  H  always  stands  for  1  atom 
or  1  part  by  wei^ut  of  iiydrogen,  the  letter  N  for  1  atom 
or  14  parts  of  nitrogen,  and  the  fi3rmbol  CI  for  I  atom  or 
35*36  jwrta  of  chlorue.  Compounds  ara  io  lika  manner 
wprWBted  by  writing  the  symbols  ti  fluir  tonstituent 
alementa  side  by  aide^  and  if  more  than  one  atom  of  eflch 
element  be  present^  the  number  is  indicated  by  a  numeral 
plarjp.d  ua  the  right  of  the  e .  i.l  I  of  the  element  eitliM 
below  or  above  the  line.  Thus,  hydrochloric  add  ia 
lapcaented  by  the  formula  HCl,  that  is  to  say,  it  is  a 
MBDonnd  of  an  atom  of  hydrogen  with  id  atom  of  «Uorine, 
or«  1  part  by  weight  of  hydrogen  wiA  S9*36  parte  by 
weight  of  chlorino  :  Rulpliui  ii:  ac:d  ia  rr-prr-'irnti':! 

by  the  formula  Hj&Qj ,  '..L.tii  a  sl.»ti,uieiit  that  it  clu 
sists  of  2  atoms  of  hydrogen,  1  of  sulphur,  and  4  of  oxygen, 
and  coQscquootly  of  certain  relative  weighta  of  these 
alementa.  A  figure  placed  on  the  right  of  a  symbol  only 
affecU  the  synaiol  to  vbidt  il  ii  ttoabia^  but  vben 
Sgures  are  placed  In  fitmt  of  Mfwil  i^bob  til  «n  affected 
by  it,  thm  2IT.S0^  mriir.s  H^0«  taVen  tvi-:?c. 

The  distribution  of  weight  in  chemical  change  is  readily 
lixpiawsd  in  the  form  of  •qnrtioBi  bj  A*  iM  «f  tteae 
||7Bbolr;lbo  equation 

2HC1  +  Za  -  ZnClg  +  H, , 

for  example,  is  to  -be  read  aa  meaning  that  fram  cartMO 
definite  weighta  of  bT^^n^tlona  add  and  ano  certain 
definite  weighta  of  two  different  bodies,  zinc  chloride 

and  hydrogtn,  are  produced.  Tho  +  sign  ia  invariably 
employed  m  thiii  way  either  to  express  combination  or 
action  upon,  tho  meaning  usually  attached  to  the  use  of 
tba  aiga«*  bdog  tbat  fram  aoek  and  ■adi  bodiM  such  and 
■adi  olbar  bodiea  ai«  fonnad. 

Usually,  when  the  symbols  of  ttn  n'.pmpnts  arc  written  or 
printed  with  a  figure  to  tho  nght,  u  u  understood  that  this 
indicates  a  molecule  of  the  cltment,  tho  symbol  alone 
npreseatinf^  nn  atom.  Thus,  the  symbols  iig  and 
Mieate  that  taij  molccuk-3  of  hydrogen  and  phosphorus 
taaMotivaly  ooataia  2  and  4  atoma.  Siooa,  aoconiing  to  the 
noiafnilar  tbaoiy,  &i  all  oaaaa  of  dnnioal  change  the  action 
is  between  molecules,  such  symbols  as  these  ought  alwnys 
to  be  employed.  Thok,  the  fonnation  cf  bydrodUoho  acid 
from  hydrogm  aad  aUoiimiB  oamtHif  lapwaaptid  bj  tba 

that  is  to  say,  a  molccub  of  hydrogen  and  a  molecule  of 
ehlocine  give  rise  to  two  moleculea  of  hydrccblorie  add ; 
fAittrt  lb*  foiDoiring  oqoalioBiNinfynfnHiDtattia  iglatiTO 


weights  of  tbe  ahments  which  enter  iato  reaction,  and  ia  nol 
a  oMiflatoeipiraNioD  of  what  is  snppoood  to  taka  plaoaa 

H  +  C1-Ha 

Aa  tho  nolaenkr  waigbta  of  eompaiatiTiilj  faw  of  iba 

elcmcnla  Live  been  dr*i Tn:;r.'-J,  however,  it  is  jxiaaible 
only  in  a  limited  nuu/ijti:  of  ca-sca  to  employ  such 
symbols.  The  molecular  weights  of  the  larger  number  of 
eompoaoda  are  also  unknown,  but  in  all  cases  it  is  usual  to 
repreoaoit  tbsm  by  formulss  which  to  the  best  of  our  know' 
Icdga  asptcai  their  molecular  composition  in  the  atata  of 
gas,  and  not  merely  the  relatire  number  of  atoms  which 
they  contain;  ihm,  acetic  acid  consists  of  carbon,  hydrogen, 
and  oxygen  in  the  proportion  of  ono  atom  of  carbon,  two 
of  hydrogen,  and  one  of  oxygon,  but  the  determination  of 
its  vapour  daaaitj  ahowa  tb<t  it  has  a  nudaoolar  vai^l 
eorreaponding  to  dM  fonniib  C^^H^O^,  -wUoli  thawfoce  h 
always  employed  to  reprc-<>ent  acetic  acid.  When  chemical 
change  is  expressed  with  the  aid  of  mo'lccular  formuloo,  not 
only  IS  the  distribution  of  weight  represented,  but  from 
mere  iiispectian  of  the  symbols  it  is  poeaibia  to  dedooa  tha 
relative  volumes  which  the  agents  and  laaDllailla  oooafj  ia 
tba  atata  of  gM  if  Biaaniiad  at  the  aama  teBfcmton  and 
oadar  fba  aama  gnman,  Tfcna,  the  eqaatin 

not  only  represents  that  certain  definite  weights  of 
hydrogen  and  oxygen  furnish  a  certain  definite  weight  of 
the  compound  which  wo  tcnn  water,  but  that  if  tho  water 
in  the  stata  of  gas,  the  hydrugen,  and  the  oxygen  are  all 
maaaured  at  the  same  temperature  and  pressure,  the  volume 
occupied  by  tba  onrgan  ia  onlj  balf  tbat  oceapied  by  the 
hydrogen,  whilat  u«  nanltniig  walergia  win  only  occupy 
the  aame  volume  as  the  hydrogen.  In  other  words,  2 
volumes  of  oxygen  and  4  volumes  of  hydrogec  furnuh  4 
volumes  of  water  gas.  A  simple  equation  like  this,  tbere- 
foia,  when  proparljr  interpreted,  afiotdaalargaamonnt  of  in> 
facnatioB.  OaaaihariBriaiMamjrbagim;  fhaaquliioiB 

laprescnts  tho  deoompositioa  af  anmonia  gu  into  aitiiotai 
and  hydrogen  prases  by  the  atactric  spark,  and  il  not  only 

csnveya  the  information  that  a  certain  relative  weight  of 
ammonia  consisting  of  certain  relative  weights  of  hydrogen 
and  nitrogen  is  broken  up  into  certain  relative  weighta  of 
hydrogen  and  nitrogen,  but  also  tbat  tba  utrogon  will  bo 
contained  in  half  the  space  whicb  oonlainad  tba  ammonia, 
and  tbat  the  volume  of  the  hydrogen  will  bo  cue  aud  a  half 
tODaa  aa  great  aa  that  of  the  original  ammonia,  so  that 
in  the  daooaapoiitiiMt  of  WBWoitfa  tba  Tolua  baoonaa 
doubled. 

Fonnnlss  which  merely  express  the  relativt  ft^!1l*P—  al 
atoms  of  tba  diffmot  alamaota  praaant  ia  a  ooMpMod  an 
tarowl  empirioal  jbtnttda^  and  tba  foniid»  of  all  com* 

pounds  whose  molecular  weights  are  undetermined  are 
necessarily  empirical.  Tho  molecular  formuhi  of  a  com* 
pound,  however,  is  always  a  simple  multiple  of  the  empi- 
rical formula,  if  not  identical  with  it;  tbu^  the  empirical 
formula  of  acetic  add  is  CHjO,  and  Ua  molacular  formula 
it  CjH40«  or  twice  CH,0.  If  tba  vapour  density  of  a 
-compound  cannot  be  ascertained,  its  molecular  formula  can 
only  bo  a-seerlaineJ,  with  more  or  lesa  approximation  to 
truth,  by  considering  its  properties,  and  especially  its  rela- 
tions to  allied  compounds  of  known  molecular  weight. 
For  anampK  obromia  anbjrdiida  ia  raproaantad  aa  CK>g, 
and,  altboagk  ft  aannol  ba  vaporiied,  Ala  ia  beU  to  ba  Hn 
IT.  Ir-r.l  .r  formula  chiefly  on  account  of  tha  formation 
iVoi^i  cLiumic  anhydride  of  a  volatile  chromiam  oxychloride, 
the  molecular  wei^  of  vUA  k  toond  to  aooord  vith  tba 
furmul&  CrOjCL. 
Bat  in  addiiioiii  to  atnpirical  and  iwolawjar  tamim 
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daaniato  «n  io  the  habit  of  aiflmriiig  Tarioiu  kinds  uf 
itkioiuil  formula,  called  ooiutitation«l  formula,  graphic  for- 
mubi),  Ac,  which  not  only  express  tho  molecular  composition 
of  the  compouocU  to  which  thejr  applj,  but  also  embody  car- 
taia  MwanptioM  aatotha  nuutiiat  iawliidi  th*«oiutft««Bl 
I'-im^  r\r^  nrrnnc-'-r^,  n"vl  convey  morc  or  less  information 
witti  reg.ird  to  iho  nature  of  the  compouad  iUelf,  vit,  tho 
cUas  to  which  it  belongs,  the  manner  in  which  it  bi  foimed, 
and  |b«  bahaViour  it  will  exhibit  nndar  wiooi  eiieuni* 
•Caneea.  Bafora  explainiag  theaa  fonnnliB  it  will  be  naosa* 

6iry,  Lnwever,  to  consider  tho  diCTereiicas  Id  MuUlUng 
|K>wer  exhibited  by  the  various  elements. 

tt  ia  found  that  tho  number  of  atoms  of  a  givao  element, 
of  chlorine,  for  example,  which  unite  vrith  ua  atom  of  each 
of  tho  other  elements  is  v«ry  variitble.  Thus,  hydrugea 
unites  with  but  a  single  atom  of  chlorine,  sine  with  two, 
boroa  with  three,  ailicoo  with  fonr,  aod  phoapfaonia  with 
five.  Thoae  daoiatita  whidi  are  eqaivBlent  in  eomUdiiK 
or  di-plncing  power  to  a  single  atom  of  hydrogen  are  said 
to  be  rtnivaleiU  or  monad  elements;  ^vbilBt  those  v.bich  are 
equivalent  to  tiro  atoma  of  hydrogen  are  termed  bivalent 
or  dyad  elements ;  and  those  equivalent  to  three,  four,  five, 
or  aix  atoms  of  hydrogen  triad,  tetrad,  pentad,  or  bezad 
elements.  But  not  only  is  the  combining  power  or  valency 
(atomicity)  of  tha  alementa  diflTenat^  it  ia  also  observed 
ttal  oao  elameiit  may  eombine  with  aootlwr  in  aeTend  pro- 
portions, or  that  its  valency  may  vary  ;  for  example,  phoe- 
pboma  forms  two  chlorides  represented  by  the  fonnoln 
PCI,  and  PCI.,  and  nilfegm  uo  aeriea  «f  MddM  npfO> 
•Mted  If  the  formula 

la  expkoatioo  of  these  facta  it  is  supposed  that  each 
dement  has  a  certain  number  of  **  anita  of  affinity,"  which 
nlay  bo  entirely,  or  only  in  part,  engaged  when  it  enters 
into  combination  with  other  olcments ;  and  in  those  cases 
in  which  tho  entire  number  of  units  of  affinity  are  not 
•nguod  hf  other  clemeota^  it  ia  aupposed  that  those  which 
■rBuiudiieagagadf)«DlrdinMfi]iot)wr,aBitwara.  For 
example,  in  pcntachloride  of  plmplionis  the  five  units  of 
affinity  possessed  by  the  pbo^hociH  Atom  are  satisfied  by 
the  Ave  monad  atoms  of  chloriiM,  bat  in  the  trichloride  two 
are  disengaged,  and,  it  may  be  supposed,  satisfy  each  other. 
Compounds  in  which  all  the  units  of  affinity  of  the  con- 
tained elements  are  engaged  are  said  to  be  saturated,  whil.st 
thoae  ia  which  the  a^oitiea  of  tlie  coataioed  elementa  are 
Ml  dl  eogaged  by  ollwr  elements  are  aaid  to  be  wiuafii* 
rated.  According  to  this  view,  it  i-',  n  rci3.-iry  to  asanrao 
that,  in  all  onsatumled  compounds,  two,  or  some  even 
wmSm  of  feffinitlfie  are  disengagad;  and  also  that  all 
which  eombine  with  an  even  number  <^  monad 
cannot  combine  with  an  odd  number,  and  vin  vena, 
— in  other  words,  that  the  number  of  units  of  afSnity  active 
io  the  case  of  any  given  element  must  be  always  either  an 
em  or  odd  number,  and  that  it  cannot  be  at  one  time 
•nevwand  at  another  nn  odd  number.  There  are,  how- 
e»er,  a  few  remarkable  exceptions  to  thia  "  law."  Thust  it 
must  be  supposed  that  in  nitrie  oxide,  NO,  an  odd  sumbcr 
of  affioitiea  are  diaongigB^  bum  «  dngle  atom  of  dyad 
«iyfea  ia  united  \dtli  s  ilnfle. atom,  of  nitrogen,  which  in 
^  its  compounds  with  other  elementa  acts  cither  as  a  triad 
or  pentad.  When  nitric  peroxide,  N,0^,  is  ctmverted  into 
gtt  it  decomposes,  and  at  about  180*  C.  its  vapour  entirely 
eonsiits  of  molecules  of  the  compo?!ition  KOji  while  at 
temperatures  between  this  and  0'  C.  it  consists  of  a  mixture 
in  different  proportions  of  the  two  kinds  of  molecules,  N.O4 
)U4d  NOf .  Tha  oxide  NO.  most  be  regarded  aa  anouier 
iwtaneo  of  a  eompoond  in  whteb  an  odd  number  of  afflnitiee 
of  one  of  the  contained  elements  are  disengaged,  since  it 
Mntiina  two  atoms  of  dyad  oxygen  united  with  a  single 


atom  of  triad  or  pentad  nitrogeu.  Again,  when 
chloride  of  tungsten  is  converted  into  vapour  it  is  decom- 
posed into  clilorine  ^nd  a  jK,ntacbl  r;Lje,  having  a  normal 
vapour  density,  but  as  is  the  nmority  of  iu  com  pounds 
tnn^ten  aela  aa  a  haiid,  we  apparently  must  regard  ili 
pcntachloride  as  a  compound  in  which  an  odd  number  ol 
free  affinities  are  disengaged.  Hitherto  no  cxphuiatiou  has 
been  given  of  these  exoeptionB  to  what  appears  to  be  a  law 
of  akooak  nnivanal  appbcatjoOi  til,  that  the  anm  of  tho 
nnita  of  affinity  of  all  tiie  atoms  io  a  eomponnd  is  an  vnm 
numV'jr. 

The  oumber  of  units  of  aSlnity  active  in  the  case  of  UOf 
paitieiilar  element  is  largely  dep«ndent,  however,  upon  the 
nature  of  the  element  or  elements  with  which  it  is  asso- 
ciated. Thus,  an  alom  of  iodine  only  combines  with  one 
of  hydrogen,  but  may  unite "v^'ith  three  of  chlorine,  which 
never  combines  with  more  than  a  aiogle  atom  of  hydrof^; 
aa  atom  of  pbosphoma  naitea  with  only  thne  itaao  of 
hydrogen,  but  with  five  of  chlorine,  or  with  four  of  hydrogen 
and  one  vi  iodine ;  and  the  chlorides  corresponding  to  the 
higher  oxides  of  lead,  nickel,  Oiangancse,  and  arsenic, 
PbO,,  >'i,0,,  MnO,,  and  AsjO^  do  not  exist  aa  aUble 
eomponnda,  but  only  the  lower  chlorides,  PbCl^,  NiQ,, 
MnClj  ,  and  AsCl,  ,  are  known. 

It  ia  diffioUtk  therefore,  to  daaaify  the  elementa  according 
to  thoir  -ndondea;  indeed,  aa  ttMlalo  daarifieatioB  ii 
scarcely  poestMa  Tn  tho  following  table  a  nnmbrr  of  the 
elementa  are  arnuoged  moetiy  aocordiqg  to  their  appareot 


Monads. 

naorina. 
CUoriaa. 
BieoiiBet 


Potssdom. 
Sodiam. 


Oiygsa. 


GeU. 


Ziaa. 

Cadminm. 
Copper. 
Msrooiy* 

SitvT. 

Tttradt.  Ptniad*.  Etaudt. 

Carbon.  Mitroffan.  Solphnr. 

Silicon.  FhosphonuL  SckniaBk 

Tla- 
ti««4. 

Aluminium.  Antimony.  Tungsten. 

Indium.  biimuth.  Molybdeoun. . 

Iron. 

fli:(iiTi.'.:m. 
Munganese. 

cotMat 

Nickel 
PUtinam. 
Pslladiam. 

Tho  Tilfloey  of  an  element  is  oaaally  oxpreased  by  daahea 

or  Roman  nnraeraLj  placed  on  tho  right  of  ita  symbol, 
thus:  H',  O',  B",  C",  P',  Mo";  but  in  constructing 
graphio  liinniA  the  symbols  of  the  elements  are  written 
with  aa  many  lima  attaehed  to  each  aymbol.aa  the  element 
which  it  repreaenta  haa  nnita  of  afinltif. 

Gr;;i*aic  formulm  are  employed  to  express  the  manner 
m  which  it  is  aasomed  that  the  constituent  atoms  of  com- 
pounds are  associated  together;  foronmple,  the  trioxide 
of  sulphur  is  usually  regarded  as  a  compound  of  an  atom 
ol  hcxad  sulphur  with  three  atoma  of  dyad  oxyged,  and 
thia  l^jpotlMda  ia  illnatntdl  bgr  tht  gmphio  focmila 

0=S=0 


When  t1,-  -  oxide  i.^  brought  iAto  cootaot  with  water  it  com- 
bines with  it  forming  aolphorio  actd,  ^^O^ ,  and  it  la 
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M  in  ttii  ooBponnd  only  two  of  fb»  oz^gcn 
m  litaDf  tammtn<\  with  th«  aulphor  atom,  meh 
of  tiM  nBMdidBg  oxyg«n  atoms  being  noUed  hj  on*  of  ita 
affinities  to  the  Mil}  liur  i torn,  and  l^tlw 
to  an  atom  of  lijdrogau^  thua— 

O 

!1 

H— O— S— O—H 


Again,  tli«  reaetioiisof  teatieacid  CjH^O.fBhow  that  the 
four  atoms  of  ly  lr ngen  which  it  oontaina  have  not  all  the 
aamo  function,  aad  also  that  the  two  atotoa  of  ozygen  have 
different  functiona ;  the  gnpttio  foraml*  nUofc  «•  lod 
to  uaffL  to  iMt|0  Mid, 

B 

I 

H— C— H 
! 

Oz^C— O— H 

•ervea  in  a  measure  to  express  this,  three  of  theatoma  of 
liydrogen  being  represented  aa  aaaociated  with  one  of  the 
•taONi  of  carbon,  wfailat  th«  fouth  atom  ia  amodatad  withao 
atom  <^  oxygen  whi«A  ia  uidtad  by  o  afnj^e  afBnfty  to  th« 
second  atom  of  carlxn,  to  which,  however,  the  second  atom 
of  oxygen  «  united  by  both  of  its  afEnitiw.  It  w  cot  to 
bo  Bitpposcd  that  there  are  any  act«;il  bonds  of  unimi  be- 
tween the  atoma;  graphic  formulae  sucU  aa  these  merely 
npraaa  the  hjrpotheais  that  certain  of  the  atoma  in  »  com- 
poond  come  directlj  within  the  aphere  of  attraetiou  of 
certain  other  atoms,  and  only  indirectly  within  the  aphere 
iif  ;.M r.i:-' of  othcr«, — an  hyjKithti^iis  to  which  chemists 
aru  lo<i  by  obwrving  that  it  is  often  possible  to  separate  a 
group  of  elements  fnat  •  oompoimd*  aod  to  dwplim  ft  hj 
other  alMuota  or  ^onpo  of  elamoata^ 

BotioiMl  formote  of  a  nodi  aimpler  daaerfptbnlbaii  ttnae 
graphic  formulae  aro  genorally  employed.  For  instance, 
salphnric  acid  ia  uauilly  represented  by  tho  formula 
SOj(0H)j,  which  indicatta  that  it  may  be  regurded  as  a  com- 
poand  of  the  group  SO,  with  twice  the  groop  OH .  Each 
of  tkan  OH  gnraps  ia  equivalent  in  combining  or  displac- 
ing power  to  a  mooMid  olMifliit,  ainoait  Qopaiata  of  oaatom 
of  dyad  oxygen  anodatod  frlfli  •  riaglo  atom  of  inoaad 
hydrogen,  so  that  in  this  case  the  SO.  group  is  equivalent 
to  an  atom  of  a  dyad  element.  This  formula  for  sulphuric 
acid,  however,  merely  repraaonta  aiMh  facta  as  that  it  is 
paoaiUo  to  diapkoa  an  atom  of  bi|diagaii  and  an  atom 
of  oijgaB  in  idpboiie  1^4  bj  •  abgla  atom  of  diloriiieb 
thus  forming  the  compound  80, TIC! ;  and  that  by  the 
action  of  water  on  the  cogiponnd  SO^Cl^  twice  the  group 
OH,  or  water  miuua  an  atom  of  hydrogen,  ia  iDtRMlBnd ID 
place  of  the  two  monad  atoms  of  chlorine — 

80,01,  +  2H0H  -  SO.(OH),  +  2HC1 . 

W«t«r.     Oalptmrtc  acii. 

Coostitutional  formulas  like  tbaae,  ia  fact^  an  BoUuag  mora 
fban  symbolio  axpttadoaa  of  tba  dmnetor  of  tlw  enm- 

pounds  which  they  represent,  tho  amngi'meut  of  symbols 
in  a  certain  definite  manner  being  undentlood  to  convey 
certain  infwnAlion  witb  vagard  to  tba  oomponada  rapra- 
sented. 

Qroaps  of  two  or  more  atoms  like  SO^  aod  OH,  which 
•M  capable  of  plaiiag  the  part  of  alamentary  atoma  (that 
la  to  Bay,  whieb  oaa  bo  transfarred  from  compound  to  com- 
pound), aro  termed  compouiid  radicles,  the  ctriucntary 
atoms  being  aimple  radicles.  Thus,  the  atom  of  hydrogen 
is  a  monad  simple  radicle,  the  atom  of  oxygen  a  dyad 
iimpla  radicle^  whilst  tho  group  OH  ia  a  monad  oomponnd 


It  ia  uftea  oooteaieot  to  regard  oompoanda  as  formed 
npon  certuo  tjpeo;  aloobol,  for  aimpli^  mag  ba  aaid  to 
be  a  compoond  formod  opoB  ^  watav  tyf,  ttal  ia  to 

sjiv,  a  cttnpouad  formed  from  water  by  displacing  one  of 
tbe  atoma  of  hydrogen  \>j  the  group  of  elemanto  C,H,» 


IS 


dtmieal  Arfirm. 

Chemical  change  or  chemical  action  may  be  said  to  take 
place  whenever  changes  occur  which  involve  an  alteratioo 
la  (be  eomposition  of  moiocules,  and  may  be  the  result  of 
<bo  ■otioa  of  agents  aaeb  aa  heat,  electricity,  or  light,  or 
of  two  or  more  elements  or  compounds  upon  each  other. 

Three  kinds  of  changes  are  to  be  distinguished,  viz., 
Ohanges  which  involve  combination,  changes  whidi^  in* 
volve  decomposition  or  separation,  and  changes  wbkb  in- 
volve at  the  same  time  both  deoompoaition  and  oomliinallmi, 
Changea  of  (be  first  aad  aeoood  kbd,  according  to  oar 
present  views  of  the  constitution  of  molecnlee,  are  probably 
of  '  iry  r  inj  occurrence  ;  in  fact,  chemical  action  apjieara 
almottt  always  to  involve  the  occbrrenoe  of  both  these 
kia^  of  change,  fur,  h.i  ulnady  poiatod  onl^  m  nvat 
aaaama  (bat  (be  molecules  of  bjdMiga^  ^'^fV't 
several  odier  ekoieato  are  diatomfe,  or  (hat  tht^  eonaiaf 
of  two  atoms.  Indeed,  it  nv;  i  iri,  ]  r.ibaMo  that  wiih  w 
cxccptiotiH  the  elements  diu  ail  compound.n  of  sui.ilai 
atoms  ujiiU'd  together  by  one  or  more  uniL^  of  affinity,  ac- 
cording to  their  valencies.  If  this  be  tbe  case,  however, 
it  is  evident  that  there  is  no  real  distinetiM  ho(iw 
the  resflttona  mhith  tako  plaoo  iriiaa  two  elataanto  ccwWrte 
together  aad  wImb  aa  oUoMBt  ia  a  oompooad  is  diiiheed 
by  another.  The  combinatibn,  as  it  i.<<  ordinarily  termed, 
of  chlorine  with  hydrogen,  and  the  displacement  of  iodine 
ia  potassium  iodide  by  the  action  of  chlorine,  may  be  cited 
as  examples;  if  these  reactions  are repreoeoted, as  soeh  re- 
actions veiy  ooauBoaly  are,  hj  eqoatioiia  wbkh  aierdj 
(;x])rc«»  the  relative  weights  of  Uie  boditi  wUA  entor  into 
reaction,  aod  of  the  products,  thus— 

n  Ol     -  HCl 

BjrSfOt**-     Cblarloc     Ilfdroctilsrlr  KiA. 


KI 


CI 


KCl 


Potualmu  to4li!(i.    Chlorlnii.     Pntntlius  c^lorMs.  Iodic*. 

they  appear  to  differ  is  character ;  but  if  they  are  corrcctlv 
represented  by  molecular  equations,  or  eqnations  whiu 
•ggam  (bo  rmathre  aombor  of  audacolaa  wldcb  entor  ialb 
reaolioQ  aad  wbtdi  reaolt  from  fbe  reaotioB,  H  will  bo  ob- 
vious that  tlie  character  of  the  reaction  is  subetantially  the 
same  in  both  cases,  and  that  both  are  instances  of  the 
occurrence  of  i|bat  ia  ordiaarilj  tanned  doobU  dooooi' 
poaitioa — 

n,   -»-  CI,    «  2HG1 

2KI     +    Olj    -    2Ka    +  I-. 

Potualc  ItdldB.     CMonVic.     r<  tunc  ctJortd*.  ImUBt. 

For  chemical  action  to  take  place  betweoa  two  bodiea  it 
is  necessary  that  tbajr  aboold  BO  ia  oontact,  lac^  tberofon^ 
generally  speaking,  that  oaa  «l  tlwn  aboold  boia  tim  atata 

of  liquid  or  gas. 

In  all  casM  of  chemical  change  energy  in  tlio  form  of 
heat  is  either  developed  or  absorbed,  and  the  amonot  of 
beat  davelopad  or  absorbed  in  a  given  reaetiqa  is  aa  dc&- 
nito  aa  OM  tba  wdghta  of  (ba  aiabauaco  aagusd  ta  (ha 
reaotioii.  Tbai»  ia  dm  prodaelioa  of  b]rdra<Uoiia  add 
from  llTdnifaB  ami  chMriaa  3},000  nnili  of  bea(*  aia 


'  Aaall 


erbsadsths^MaUtTsf 
IfnaiMorwalerrat 


rtonise  Oa  ttm. 
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d0T«Iaped;  in  the  prodaction  of  L>'drobromic  add  from 
hydTogen  uxd  bromine,  however,  only  8440  aniu  of  heat 
an  dflvdoped ;  and  in  Uio  formation  of  hydriodic  acid  from 
^jdragea  ud  iodiiw  4040  oaita  of  hmi  v  abaoclMd. 
TWa  dMhMiM  ia  bAsTioitr  «t  llw  Hkm 

e*-jlorinc,  bromine,  and  iodine,  which  In  munv  rr^pccta  ex 
iuLit  considerable  resemblance,  may  t>e  explained  m  tiio 
followiag  >n4ur:>.r  Wo  nmy  Bup{)ose  that  in  the  forma- 
tioo  of  gaseooa  hydrochlorio  acid  from  fnaona  chlorine 

H,-i-oi,-Ha+Ha, 

nl  of  anergy  ia  expended  in  aeperating  the 
flf  IqfdWflo  in  the  hytfa^n  molecule,  and  the 
atoma  of  eUoriao  in  tha  chlorine  molecule,  from  each  other ; 
bat  that  heat  ia  developed  by  the  combination  of  the 
hydrogen  ^toins  wuh  tlio  chlorine  atoou,  and  that,  aa 
more  energy  la  developed  by  the  onion  of  the  atoma  of 
hydrogen  and  chlorine  than  ia  expended  in  aeparating  the 
hydn^pa  atoma  fion  aaoh  dhar  and  tlM  duariiw  atoma 
0B«  anofliar,  lh»  moH  of  tiw  wChri  of  tbo  two  ela- 

menla  i:pon  Mch  othr»r  i'^  the  development  of  i:^^*,— the 
amuutu  liually  deveiujif!':!  jii  tho  rtiaction  being  liie  differ- 
ence between  that  lihs  rboil  in  riecompoeing  the  elementary 
molecnlea  and  that  develop«id  by  the  conibination  of  the 
■toOM  of  chlorine  and  hydrogen.  In  tha  formation  of 
I  Igrdiobromio  add  from  liquid  bromtMudgMOoaa 

H,  4- Br. -TIP' 4  HBr, 

in  addition  to  the  enprgy  expended  in  decomposing  the 
hydrogen  and  bromine  molecnlea,  energy  ia  alao  expended 
in  oonyerting  tha  liquid  brtHnina  into  the  gaaeona  condi- 
tioo,  and  probably  baa  beat  ia  devdoped  by  the  conibina- 
Ikni  of  bromine  and  hydrogen  than  by  the  combination  of 
chlorine  and  hydrogen,  so  that  the  amonnt  of  heat  finally 
dovrli  ipijil  in  much  li'-.i  tljan  ii.  dcvrl:  ;rj  thij  irriiutjun 
of  bydrochloho  acid.    Laatly,  in  the  production  of  gaaeoua 

l^dMiB  Mid  fnm  tifdn^M  nd  tmd  lodiM— 

Hi-fi;  -  HI +HI, 

•0  mneh  energy  is  expended  in  the  decompoaition  of  the 
hydrogen  and  iodine  mulcculea  and  in  the  cOnTeraioD  of  the 
iodine  into  the  gAecous  condition,  that  the  heat  which  it 

Sanppoaed  ia  developed  by  the  combination  of  the 
B  Mid  iodine  atoma  ia  insafBdent  to  balance  the 
im,  lod  Uw  final  reault  ia  thanlbra  aogatiM ; 
ioMO  il  b  nawewiy  io  fonnbg  hydriodb  odd  trim  ita 
dementi  to  apply  heat  continuously. 

These  compounds  abo  afford  exampiia  of  the  fact  that, 
generally  speaking,  those  compounds  are  inast  readily 
formed,  and  ere  moat  stable,  in  the  formation  of  which  the 
moat  heat  ia  developed.  Thus,  chlorine  entera  into  re 
■otion  with  hydrogen,  and  removea  hydrogen  from  hydro- 
gmSati  bodies,  far  more  readily  than  bromine  ;  and  hydro- 
chloric acid  is  a  far  more  etiible  subiitanL-e  than  hydrobromic 
aad,  hydriodic  acid  being  greatly  inferior  even  to  hydro- 
bromic acid  in  stability. 

Wksu  two  aahatuMfla  which  by  Ui«ir  action  apoo  each 
•diordofilopimMli  bolt  entor  into  ■Noetian,  theieaetion  is 
osoally  complete  without  the  employment  of  an  excess  of 
either;  for  example,  when  a  mixture  of  hydrogen  and 
«qrfm»  in  tlw  pioportbM  to  font  wstor — 

is  exploded,  it  ia  entirely  converted  into  water.    TTii'!  !• 

aljlfd  that  «  certain  »innunl  of  lir«t  In  f!c»plo[i»«i  la  Uio  producUoa  ol 
a  rrn.al-j  r  :  1  v ,  thd  pr* '.U': '.ion  of  a  qnixntity  nf  Jt  •rpi&l  tO  lU  IBol*- 
rnltr  wtighi  in  gT»iui;!Ci  U  ta  ba  undcrstooU.  Thai,  In  Uia  »bov» 
caaa,tli«  pradoetleo  of  hydrochloric,  hydrobroinle,  snd  hydrio<lkc  amU 
tncuit  tli«  prodaction  rcsp^ttiteljr  of  3<S'3$,  81 '75.  so4  127 'SB  gtimmit 


also  the  cA^'u  if  two  anbetanres  avc  brought  together  in 
aointion,  by  the  action  of  which  upon  each  other  a  third 
body  is  formed  wliich  is  insoluble  in  the  solvent  employed, 
and  nhich  qI&o  dooa  not  tandto  taaot  upon-anu  of  tha  aubi 
atancca  present ;  for  iaatama,  wheo  a  aolvtioB  of  •  «lilo> 

ride  is  iidJctl  to  a  solution  of  n  "ilvrr  ?."Jt,  inirlt-Llo  silTer 
chloride  ia  precipitated,  and  aiiuoeit  the  whole  of  the  silver 
ia  removed  from  solution,  even  if  the  amount  cT  tho 
chloride  employed  be  not  in  excess  uf  that  theoretically  ra- 
qoired. 

But  if  than  7:s  bo  tondaiu^  to  lann  on  iniolnbte  oon* 
pound,  or  one  wUdi  la  not  liable  to  mot  wpoo  any  of  tha 

other  substances  present,  this  ia  no  longer  ;be  caa.-  For 
example,  when  a  eolution  of  a  per-salt  of  uoa  is,  added  to 
a  aointion  of  potassium  thiocyanate,  a  deep  red  coloration 
is  produced,  owing  to  the  fonnation  of  thiocyanate  of  iron. 
Theoretically  the  reaction  takea  place  in  the  case  of  tha  per- 
nitrate  of  iron  in  the  mann<-r  n^prMftnted  by  the  aqnatioa 

Fe^O,),    +    GKCNri    -    Fc,(CXS  )    f   6KN0, ; 

Farrlc  attnu*.   Fotutltao  UUcK-jrtu^M,  f«nto Uit~<-7>'^|'     r  .tud [in  aititu. 

but  it  ia  found  that  even  when  more  than  sixty  timea  the 
amount  of  potaaainm  thiocyanate  required  by  thia  oqMllM 
is  added,  a  pottion  of  tha  ferrio  nitrate  atill  remaina  uiwoo- 
verted,  doabdeea  owing  to  tha  oocan«noe  of  the  rerono 
change— 

F«/rNP),,  4  eKNOj,  -  Fej{NO,),+  6KCNS . 

Ia  this,  :i9  i:i  uil  s;  'J-lic:  cjisea  in  which  substances  act  upon 
one  an  itliir  under  such  circumstiincea  that  the  resulting 
oompoands  are  free  to  react,  the  extoot  to  which  tha  dif- 
ferent ^inda  of  aetUm  which  may  occur  tahi  |ilaoa  ia  de- 
poadout  npoB  tho  warn  <tf  tho  aobatannaa  uMoat  in  the 
mistora.  Aa  anodur  inataiioa  of  thia  kind,  wo  decomposi- 
tion of  bifimuth  chloride  by  water  may  Ixj  cited.  If  a  ^  'Jty 
large  quantity  of  wat^r  be  added,  the  chloride  is  eutirely 
decompoaed  in  the  manner  represented  by  the  equatiooi-* 

mmS^lM*  ~    ^SSuiiiT  ****** 

tho  oxy chloride  bcla^  precipitated ;  but  if  !<rnaner  qu&nti- 
tiea  of  water  be  added  the  decomposition  la  incomplete, 
and  it  is  found  that  the  extent  to  which  dccotupoeitino 
takes  place  ia  proportional  to  the  quantity  of  water  em- 
ployed, the  decompoaition  being  incomplete,  except  in  pm- 
sence  of  laigo  qnantities  of  wator,  honuM  «f  tho  oosw- 
renoe  of  tho  nvena  actioii— 

BiOCI  4>SHa-1KC|fl- OH,. 

Chemical  change  which  merely  involves  nirrif  lo  iccr-ra 
pi'sition  is  also  iiifloen<»d  by  tho  presence  of  tlic  producu 
of  decomposition.  Thus  when  calcium  carbonate  is  strongly 
heatad  ia  an  opea  vesaol,  it  ia  entirely  docomfooed  into 
carbon  dioiids  no  aad  oddam  cadJo 


carbon  dioxide  gu  i 

CaCOj     -     CO,     -I-  C3aO. 

WHicn  it  is  heated  in  a  confined  space,  the  decomposition 
only  goaa  on  until  tho  liberated  gas  baa  attained  a  certain 
tenaioa,  oild  to  long  aa  Aa  temperature  doea  not  vary,  tho 

tension  remains  tho  same,  and  is  independent  of  the  pro* 
portion  of  the  compound  dccompoeed,  that  is  to  say,  of 
the  amount  of  calcium  oxide  present;  but  the  tension 
incresaea  if  the  teu^Mirature  is  raised,  and  diminishes  if  it 
ia  lowered,  owing  to  the  recombination  of  a  portion  of  the 
earbon  dioado  widt  tha  calduai  ojcida;  for  oxampla,  oft 
800*  C.  lenaion  ia  oqoivoUat  to  •  cohiam  of  morenty 
S''  ir  ll'icjijtrea  high,  but  at  1040*  C.  it  is  equivalent  to  a 
culuiuL  Lil  'j20  mm.  Deville  applies  the  term  dissociation 
to  changes  whirh  occur  '.u  this  manner;  tho  term  only 
applies  to  thoae  cases  of  decompttsitiou  in  which  products 
are  oblliaad  which  under  the  conditions  of  the  experi 
mcut  am  cajiable  of  rconiting  to  form  the  origioai  «al» 
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■tanca  When  suth  subsUncca  oro  hcatod  in  a  cunfiiicd 
•pM«,  not  onijr  do«a  detiompoution  take  place,  but  a  certain 
proportion  of  the  decoapaiitfaNl  products  recombiuc,  aud 
far  mtk  d^na  of  tampMatai*  •  dcfioita  nl«tim  «juato 
IwlWMB  tha  unmbtr  of  molanileff  broken  itp  aacl  tlw 

anaiber  of  ru-lt.-i:!-?  reconstituted;  an  equilibrium  i,  ;i 
maintaiaod,  a^id  iha  toosioa  rciu^uus  constant.  L..t  u3  iho 
temperataro  rises,  a  larger  number  cf  mokculcii  ar«  de- 
eoapoMd  aad  a  proportionally  smaller  number  reformed 
than  at  Aa  loiNr  temperature,  ao  that  tb«  teasion  risea 
1^  tiM  Umftntm.  Wbao,  kmaTtr, »  aufaatanea  lika 
eatdoBi  earbaoita  ia  kaalad  ia  an  open  vaaael,  tha  mAoa 

dio^iJc'  tanapea  aa  it  U  formed,  and  therefore  it  is  impos- 
aibla  for  recorapocitloa  to  occur,  and  ultitiiutcl/  the  whole 
of  tha  esrbonate  18  decumposed.  Apparently  wbuucrcr  solid 
aabatances  undergo  dissociation  and  faraijih  a  solid  and  a 
gaseous  product,  tbe  tension  of  dissociation  is  always  iode- 
paodent  of  tha  amcnuU  of  tha  idtd  daeompoaitioD  pradoet 
praant 

Thf  Ettments  auJ  thfir  CoxipounJi. 
The  elements  are  uanaily  divided  into  two  great  classes, 
tte  metailie  and  the  non-metallic  elemenu,  ua  foUowiug 
bMqgcUMaed  as  non  tnctals,  and  the  rrm  lin'Icr  as 

Beknium. 
TiUwian. 

Vftnuift* 


Hrilrogvn. 

CUortnm. 

BretDlaa 


Mpnar. 


Tha  metals  are  mostly  bodies  of  high  specific  gravity  ;  they 
axhibit,  when  polished,  a  peculiar  brilliancy  or  metallic 
hiitn^  aad  diaj  aia  good  condnctors  of  heat  and  electricity ; 
whereas  tha  mn-nolala  in  moatljr  bodiaa  of  low  specific 
grarity,  and  had  cdodaetoi*  flf  feaat  ud  ataetricity,  and 
Ac,  net  r^hilit  metallic  lastre.  The  non-roetallic  elements 
we  also  Bom"ti;ne3  termed  metalloids,  but  this  appelktioa, 
which  siguiCcs  inetal-lilte  substances, atrictly  belongs  to  cer> 
tain  elamonts  which  do  not  posse^i  the  properties  ofth&true 
natab  afthovgh  Huj  mota  doaely  resemble  them  than  the 
wMMitabia  mai^  rmaeta;  thus,  aelenium  and  tallnrinm, 
wUA  an  doaely  allied  to  snlphor  in  their  chemical  proper- 
tie^  although  bad  conductors  of  heat  and  tlcclricity,  exhibit 
metailie  lustro  aad  have  relatively  high  specific  gravitiea. 

But  when  the  properties  of  the  mnanta  are  aarafiilly 
oontraated  together  it-  ia  obTiona  -that  no  atiiet  Una  irf 
damarcattpn  can  ba  drawn  dividiog  than  iato  two  daaaaa ; 
■ad  if  they  are  arranged  in  a  scries,  those  which  are  most 
abiely  allied  in  properties  being  placed  next  to  each 
other,  it'  is  evident  that  there  is  a  moro  or  It^a  reguhwiltaff^ 
tion  in  properties  from  term  to  term  in  the  aeries. 

When  binary  compoanda^  ar  OODpounda  of  two  •laments, 
an  decomposed  by  an  electric  ciiinikt,Uia  two  aleaimlBllMka 
their  appaahince.  at  opposite  polaai  Thoaa  alamanta  whidi 
are  disengaged  at'tho  ncuvit:"-!  polo  are  termed  electro- 
positire,  or  positire,  or  basyloua  «lcmenfj),  whilst  thos.e 
diacngngpd  at  the  positiTe  pole  are  termed  cltctro  n'.-gative, 
or  negative,  or  chlomus  elemento.  But  tho  difference 
batwMQ  thaae  two  classes  of  elements  ia  one  of  dagraa  only, 
tad  thij  cradool^r  aiaiga  into  aoeh  othar;  aiataoTer  the 
Uaetrie  rehtiona  or'alanMiita  'ara  noC  aVaohte,  hat  vary 

cer  ir;ling  to  tho  fctalo  of  combination  in  which  they  exist, 
i!  >  <.'ij:.i  it  is  just  &s  imjxisaiblo  to  divide  the  elements  into 
t  *  n  i  LSKeS  according  to  this  property  as  it  is  to  sepacate 
them  into  two  distinct  daaaaa  of  natala'and  non'OiataU. 
Tha  fonowing,  howoTar,  ai*  aagatiTa  tawwda  tha  raqiUn- 
laf  atamanta  which  are  mota  or  laas  poiitive  ^— 

Ftacrin*.  Ox«Mii. 
Chlorio*.  Suf[Hiar. 
Broniae.  Sileiuiun^ 


Elcuioiiti  which  readily  enter  into  reaction  with  cac* 
other,  aud  which  davduy  a  large  amount  of  heat  on  com- 
bination, are  said  to  have  a  powerful  afilnity  for  each  other. 
Tha  taodancy  of  poaitita  alanaiita  to  unila  with  poaitiw 
elamebta,  or  of  aegatiTa  Wlemebta  to  nnlia  with  negativa 

cli  ir.r  i"!  mufli  It-NS  than  that  of  positii--  r1r-nfr;'s  to 
unite  Willi  ccgatiYo  clcinent.t.  and  tlie  grcultr  liio  ailTcr- 
ence  in  properties  between  two  tktncnta  tho  mure  power- 
ful is  their  aiSnity  iur  each  other.  Thus,  the  afiiuity  of 
hydrogen  and  oxygen  for  each  other  is  extremely  powerfa]» 
audi  haat  baiag  davdopcd  by  the  combination  of  thaia 
two  alemaata;  when  binary  compoutida  of  oxygan  ara 
decomposed  by  the  electric  current,  tlie  ovvgcn  invariably 
appears  at  tho  po^itivu  pole,  being  uugalive  to  all  other 
element^  but  tiie  hvdi'ogen  of  hydrogen  compounds  is 
always  disengaged  at  tha  aegatiTa  pole,  Ujdix^geo  and 
oxygen  are,  there fure,  of  fafjT  oppoaita  aatortBt'and  lUa  ia 
wdi  illustratod  by  the  circumstance  that  oxygen  eombineai 
with  very  few  exceptions,  with  all  tha  remaining  elamenta, 
whilst  compounds  of  only  a  vaiy  Umitad  aambar  with 
hydrogen  have  been  obtained. 

//jfi/f  icf^— Tha  only  elements  which  are  known  to  form 
biBai7  compoanda  with  hydrogen  an  daorina,  ddoriaa^ 
hraniBa^  kdiaa,  oxygen,  idphnr,  adaaiam,  tannriain, 
carbon,  ailicon,  nitrogen,  phosphorus,  arsenic,  antimony, 
!  and  topper.    Palladium  has  the  property  of  absorbing  a 
;  large  Tolume  of  liydrngen  gns,  nnd  it  is  Kuppoeed  forma  a 
j  definite  compound  with  it ;  sodium  and  potassium,  whaa 
;  heated  to  350°  to  400*  C,  also  abnorb  hydrogen  and  appear 
!  to  form  4«finit<  conpoandR.   With  tha  exoeption  of  car- 
i  bon,  whfeli  fnmidiea  an  enormona  annher  of  compounda 
]  with  hydrogen,  the  above  named   elemftuts   unite  wiih 
hydrogen  only  in  one  pr'jpui ti  in,  or  at  ;r\ost  iu  t^vo  or 
I  three  diffiTcnt  proportioDs.     Exceptini^  oxy(;en,  flu«rine, 
chlorine,  and  bromine,  ihcy  do  not  readily  enter  into  reac- 
tion with  hydrogen,  so  tliLit  in  most  ciises,  in  jovdar  ta 
obtain  thatr  conpounda  with  hydraaao,  U  ia  naeanaiy  to 
r^ort  to  iadireet  method*  of  preiparuion.  The  couponnda 

of  the  elements  with  hydrogen  may  all  be  included  under 
the  general  title  of  hydndcs,  but  usually  they  posaeas  spe- 
cific names ;  thus,  the  hydride  of  oxygen  is  known  aa 
water,  and  the  hydride  of  nitrogen  as  ammonia.  Soma 
of  the  hydiidea  of  carbon  are  gasea,  but  the  majority-  aro 
either  liquida  or  aolids ;  the  two  known  hydride^  of  oxygen, 
water  and  the  so-cnlled  peroxide  of  hydrogen;  are  liqnidt ; 
a  gaseous  and  a  liquid  hydride  of  Buli'linr  r.-r  known  ; 
three  hydrides  of  phosphorus  are  aaid  to  exist,  one  of 
which  is  liquid,  one  solid,  and  one  gaseous ^  hydride  of 
copper  iaa  aolid;  aad  the  hydridee  of  tha  lomsining  ela- 
menta ara  gasea.  Excepting  tho  hydrido  of  copper,  all 
are  coloiirli-i  substance?  '11. t  following  is  a  list  of  the 
known  hydrides,  including,  however,  only  tho  first  or 
aim^aat  Mjdiida  of  cailiOB  i— 

KmiMi.  familSi 

Hydrogen  hyJriilc,  cr  Lydrc^en    .....   H.  .  gift 

„        lluonJo,  cr  LvJrotiiiorip  scitl  HP  „ 

„       chlorid'.-,  or  l.ydrochloiic  acij  HCl 

,,      bromide,  or  iivtlrobramk  scitl  HBr  ,, 

,,      iodide,  or  hyariodlc  tciJ  HI 

„      oxide,  or  water  _  H,0 

„      dioxids   ......H,0, 

„      svlpludai  er  solphorattni  by>Uogen. . . . 

„      pcna)pliida..........»  H  A  (0 

Iklfnium  hydride  H,8a 

Tellurium  hydride  H,Te 

Nitroeen  hydride,  or  ammonia  BflT 

fhoephoras  hydrids,  «r  phosphiii^.....  H,P 

,  •• ,  ,   M*m 

Ann-!nc  liytlndc,  oraninr..*.  n^Ar 

Atitimcnj  hydride,  or  atiliine  ....tt^Sb 

C«Ti"in  hy  iride,  mcthaoe,  or  marsh-gas  H4C 

Silicon  hydride  «   _....Bj9t 

Copper  hydride  «  „VgSl,in  wSl^ 


liquid. 

ft 
t* 

\' 

t  ■ 

liciuiil 
aolid. 
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.  Offjcbn'— Tb9  elenwit  oxygen  it  knoira  to  farm  com- 
ponndi  with  all  the  elements  excepting  fluorine,  but  tin; 
affinity  ot  tiie  ▼arioiu  eleoienta  for  oxygen,  and  con- 
sequently the  Btabililj  id  the  compoands  resulting  from 
their  anion  with  oijgsil,  Tlriea  within  rery  wide  liinits  ; 
the  oxidea  of  manj  clflmento  which  hare  but  a  weak 
af&nity  for  oEj^jn  ou  «atf  Im  obtaimd  bj  indirect 
moaoa. 

AlAmigh  nwaf  «f  As  «bn«nli  unit*  with  oxygen  in 

several  proportions,  none  are  known  to  fnmiBb'  more  than 
five  distinct  oxides,  and  thoao  belong  to  a  certain  limited 
aamber  of  forms,  aiiMS  tiiey  contain  one,  two,  three,  four, 
«r  Aw  atoau  of  oxjgna  in  the  molepnla.  Bat  as  tha  aanib 
nvmlMr  of  atom*  of  oxygen  may  unite  with  a  givea  element 
in  more  than  one  {iroporlion,  each  of  the«o  five  classes  in- 
dodee  eab-claasea.  The  composition  of  the  oxides  may  ba 
twik  fflniteated  and  their  behanour  explained  by  regarding 
them  as  formed  on  the  type  of  the  ttro  oi^id;^  of  )  ■■■ '.-  jen, 
bydrogca  monoxide  or  water,  OUj,  ^ad  iiydrogeu  tiiuxidc, 

The  mMtoncU$  ace  formed  on  the  typo  of  a  single  mole* 
cbIb  of  water,  that  ii  to  aay,  they  may  be  regarded  as 

derived  frora  a  single  mdeculo  of  water  by  tho  displace- 
ineiit  of  the  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  by  the  equivalent 
•moQQt  of  other  aleaucits.  If  two  atoms  of  a  monad 
element,  or  single  atom  of  a  dyad  element,  or  of  a  polyad 
element  which  functions  as  a  dyad,  displace  the  two 
atonxs  of  hydrogen,  normal  monoxides  result,  examplen  of 
which  are  potassiam  monoxide,  K'|0,  and  copper  oxide, 
Ca'O.  Bvl  BonoKldee  are  known  m  which  two  atoms  of 
a  dyad  or  it  may  be  polyad  clement  displace  tbo  two  atoma 
of  hydrogen  in  water;  it  is  Bnppmorl  that  in  this  case  the 
two  atoms  of  polyad  metal  are  u  r  /  i  I  together  and  there- 
fore function  as  a  dyad  compound  radicle.  MonozidfiS  ol 
this  kind  are  usually  termed  suboxides ;  the  eobonda  of 
copper,  {C'X3)"0,  and  the  suboxide  of  palladium,  (Pdj)"0, 
maj  be  cited  as  examplee.  The  supposed  constitution  of 
th«  thm  abmagflf  iiioiK«id«  »  npnMotad  hf  Am  f«Iloir* 
lag  gl^life  tenudB  ^ 

O 

OttssO  Ga^a. 


Two  classes  of  dttmiet  may  bo  distinguished :— die  one 

formed  from  two  molecules  of  water  by  the  displacement 
of  the  four  atoma  of  hydrogen  by  a  single  tetrad  atom, 
eaeh  ae  earibMl  dioxide,  0"O},  and  tin  dioxide,  Su'*0^ ;  the 
other  formed  from  a  single  molecule  of  hydrogen  dioxide 
by  the  displacement  of  the  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  either 
by  two  monad  atoma,  or  by  a  single  dyad  atom,  such  as 
potasnuQ  dionde,  tSSfif,  barium  dioxide,  Ba"0.,  and 
manganese  dioxide,  Ifn^O,.  These  two  kindi  of  dioxide 
differ  enormously  in  clicmical  pror»^rtie'< ;  their  snpposed 
ctHtttitation.  is  represented  by  the  ioUowiag  graphic 


o=c=o 


K— O 

f 

K— O 

roUHlani  dloxt4«. 


o 

B.<1 


The  dir>xidos  derived  fruin  L^dmgen  dioxide  are  usually 
tcmicd  poroxtdei. 

Tho  irioxidfs  are  divisible  into  thrigB  claiMi^  hot  all 
may  bo  regarded  as  derived  from  three  moleeolee  of  water. 
Tn  tho  one  clan-s  tho  six  atuiUA  of  liydrogf^n  aro  displaced 
bj  a  shigle  hezad  atom,  as  in  sulphur  thoxide,  B"0„  and 
toogrten  trioidde^  W*^i;  in  the  second  class  tho  rix 
atoms  o^  hydrogen  aro  displaced  t  r  '  ,v  >  polyad  (tetrad  t) 
eleiDenti^  which  U^ether  function  aa  a  hexad  componnd 
wdUJa,  as  la  ferric  oxide^  (Fe^**0«,  and  ebrmnio  <ndd«h 


(Cr.)"0,.    k  third  dass  may  be  ngerded  m  formed  b> 

the  (iispiaconicnt  of  the  six  atoms  of  hydrogen  by  two  triad 
atoms,  and  includes  boron  trioxide,  B"',0,,  and  bismuth 
trloxide,  Bi"'|0|.  There  are  considerable  differences  in 
properties  between  these  three  clamse  of  triosidee;  tbeit 
graphic  formula  are  as  follows  > 


O 

II 


,Fe=0 


Fe^O 


m=o 


Bi=0 


As  examples  of  trtroxuie$,  osmium  tetroxide,  OsO^,  aotr 
mony  tetrozide^SbiOfy  the  so-called  magnetic  oxide  of  imn, 
Fe^Oj,  and  lend  tetrtndde,  PbgO^.  may  be  quoted.  These 
oxidee  undoubtedly  belong  to  ditferent  classes,  but  too  little 
Is  known  of  them  for  their  relations  to  each  other  to  be 
defined. 

Lni^tly,  tho  few  pentoxiJes  wbic^  m>?.  V.:\~v,"n  mny,  with 
scarcely  an  exception,  bo  r^arded  as  denvcd  irom  five 
molecules  of  water,  the  ten  atoips  of  hydrogen  being  div 
plaoed  by  two  pentad  atoms.  This  to  iUustiated  iigr  the 
fdlowing  grapbM  lommlM  of  pbospbonu  and  aiMiua  p«ttl> 
oxidiUi<» 


O  O 
II  !1 
F-0— P 

fl  fl 

O  0 


o  o 

II  ;i 

Aa-O-Ai 

n  n 

O  0 

Artcnlr  prtitoxldc 


Several  of  the  oxides  of  chlorine  and  of  nitrogen,  and 
nrn  i  f  the  oxides  of  sulphur,  are  gases;  the  oxides  of 
hydrogen,  and  the  oxides  of  chlorine  and  of  nitvogco  which 
are  not  gaseooa,  am  liquid ;  and  tha  temafning  ooridei  are 
solid  bodies. 

AeidM — 5a«s— iSai'^j.— ilany  oxides  have  an  extremely 
powerful  affinity  for  water^  and  readily  eombine  with  it ; 
out  tha  compooada  formed  in  this  manner  by  diflerent 
oaddw  diflTer  remarkably  in  properties.  For  example^ 
when  sulphur  trioxide,  SOj,  is  added  t  i  ->v.ifLT,  a  solution 
is  obtained  which  has  the  property  of  changing  the  colour 
of  blue  vegetaUa  eolonriiv  maMei%  radi  aa  litmna»  to  red, 
and  possesses  n  sharp  Bour  tT'-n :  ^nt  when  the  oxide  of 
a  highly  positive  metal,  guch  aa  barium  oxide,  is  added  to 
water,  a  solution  capable  of  restoring  the  blue  colour  to 
reddened  Utmna  ia  obtained.  In  both  caaea  the  water 
comhmaa  with  tha  oslde^  the  aulphiir  4thixSda  being  eon- 
verted  into  wlpkvrie  acid: — 

SOj  +  OHj-SO^H,, 

and  the  barium  oxide  into  barium  hydi-oMde  t— 

fiaO-l-OH,-BaO,H,. 

Sulphuric  acid  and  barium  hydroxide  are  representative* 
of  two  most  important  classes  of  compounds,  the  aclJi  and 
beuet;  the  oxides  which  furnish  acids  when  combined  with 
water  aro  conveniently  termed  aeid  oxides,  whilst  thOM 
which  furnish  bases  may  be  termed  b<U4e  oxidtt. 

The  aeid  oxidee,  however,  vntte  with  the  hane  oxidaa  to 

form  a  fhir-^  class  of  conii>ounds  called  tnlu,  which  are 
uHuaJly  neutral  bodies,  that  is  to  say,  ihcy  have  no  action 
either  on  red  or  on  blue  litmus  ;  thus,  snlphur  trioxida  and 
barium  0«ide  unite  to  form  the  « .!t  barium  raJphata^^ 

SO,-»-BaO-SO,Di. 

The  term  acid  is  applied  by  some  chemists  to  *bat  are 
hero  called  acid  oxides,  and  what  we  have  called  basic 
oxides  are  fieqnently  spoken  of  aa  baso^  the  acids  being 
regarded  as  sdto  of  hydrogen ;  this  »iew  of  the  constitu- 
tion of  acids  is  adopted  because  they  aro  formed  by  tlie 
union  of  oxides  of  n^ative  elements  with  the  oxide  of  the 
poaMTo  olemant  hydNgBQ,  Jnct  aa  whot  an  oriintijlj 
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termed  salU  aro  loiiued  by  tho  udIuq  of  oKidc3  cf  nc^tivc 
with  oztdea  of  poutiTo  elements  la  tllb  article,  how- 
ever, the  term  Mill  ia  Mrtocted  to  compooBd*  contoiaiiig 

hydrogen. 

TLo  acids  formed  from  t);  -  ;  Mid.  ^  of  tlja  v.nrioas elements 
in  Iho  nianiJcr  above  explaiutJ  ui-tcr  into  reaction  with 
bacc3,  and  with  especial  rcadinoM  with  thase  derived  from 
tho  highly  positivo  ekments,  in  such  a  tuauner  that  salts 
are  produced,  tho  hydrogen  of  the  aod  being  displaced  by 
tha  metal  of  tho  base,  and  water  formed  ;  for  cstmple, 

H^0«    +    Ik"0,H,    =    BaSO.    +  20H,. 

Ic  Kill.    DarlDBi  b7aioiU«.    lUrtum  »lpMI«. 


W»  my  tbarefor*  dsfim  an  acid  to  bo  »  eomponnd  cob- 
taining  oob  «r  mon  atom  of  hydrogen  wmth  may  be 

diaplaoc-d  by  a  metoJ  by  tbo  action  of  a  bx->o  ;  b\it,  as  will 
ht!  evident  later  on,  although  a[iplii:abh:  to  ull  acids,  this 
definition  U  of  rathur  too  widu  a  ch.iractur. 

The  hydrides  of  floormo,  chlorine,  bromine,  and  iodine 
also  readily  enter  into  reaction  with  bases,  exchanging 
tfunr  bjdrafM  for  okhar  atemanta;  and  as  they  also 
poaataa  an  leU  taata  and  taddea  Una  Ktmus,  they  are 
oniTerBally  regarded  as  acids.  The  fact  that  these  com- 
pounds are  powerful  acids  is  of  considerable  importance, 
as  showing  that  it  ia  tho  afiiioeialion  of  hydrogen  with  a 
negative  radicle  which  renders  it  subject  to  displacement 
by  poaitivo  elements — that  is  to  say,  a  compound  in  which 
ta^ngm  m  atanciafad  with  »  najptiw  ladida  trill  liam 
tM''fmpattfea  of  an  add,  and  fba  more  Ttegadve  the  radicle 
the  more  readily  can  the  hydrogen  bo  disiilaccd.  The  com- 
position of  all  kaoM'u  aci«k  in  entirely  m  accordance  with 
this  view ;  thus,  in  nitric  acid  a  single  atom  of  hydrogen 
ia  aaaociated  with  the  ntgatiTe  compound  radicle  NO, ,  in 
aalphsrie  aeU  two  atoaaa  of  hydrageii  are  combined  with 
tha  naptiva  amnpoiiBd  tadida  8O4,  and  in  phoaphoric 
add  thna  tioua  of  hydrogen  are  associated  with  the  nega- 
tive compound  radicle  PO, . 

The  oxides  of  the  nu  bt  ntg-ative  and  most  positive 
dmnents  moat  readily  combine  with  water  to  form  acids  or 
faaaaa,  wbilak  tha  ozidea  of  tha  f  aably  nantiTa  or  laobbr 
poattlfa  abmaota  attiiar  do  nol  oaHa  via  water  or  fenn 
extremely  unstable  -rrnb;  nations.  Similarly,  the  orides  of 
tha  mtwt  negattvu  aiiii  most  poeitire  cletnenla  unite  to- 
gether ti)  form  stable  salt.'},  much  heat  being  dt^Vfloped 

their  combination,  whereas  the  oxides  of  feebly  oega- 
tafia  and  Caably  poeitive  elements  cithtr  do  nut  unjte  or 
tam  Taij BnataUe  salts.  The  several  oxides  of  an  alonsat 
oflini  diffar  lamarkably  in  properties,  however,  ona  mada 
exhibiting  add  ahacactan^  wluiafc  anothor  baa  baiie  pfo* 
pertiea. 

The  oxides  of  most  of  ibo  so-called  metallic  elements 
an  acted  upon  by  acids,  such  as  sulphuric,  niUic,  and 
Ifdrochlorio  acids,  a  salt  of  the  metal  being  formed  in  all 
cases  in  which  corresponding  Mlta  exist,  and  the  hydro 
gen  of  the  acid  being  eliminated  in  combination  «-ith  the 
Wlgen  of  the  oxide  as  water ;  for  example  : — 

MnO    +    HJ3O4    -    UnSO.  +  OH.. 

MpliMssM.  MiatiaMssililMBei  WMw. 


If  correj<pondttig  salts  do  not  exist,  liow>jvor,  and  action 
td(e  place,  then  other  products  are  oblaiued.  Thus,  no 
stable  sulphate  corresponding  with  manganese  dioxide 
axisti^  and  whan  thia  bodj  ia  dawAipoaad  with  snlphoric 
add  oxygen  ia  avalvad  t-^ 

Maso,  +  sob;  +  O, 


2MnO,  +  21  J, SO,  = 


dtotldc. 


Actions  of  thia  kind  invariably  occur  .with  the  oxides 
which  may  ba  lagaidad  aa  fonaad  «■  tba  typa  of  Iqpdngao 
dioxide 

^Mufcf.— Sulphur  entara  into  vnion  with  nMwt  of  tba 


ekir«cnt3  forming  compuuijilt  aniilogoua  to  the  oaddos  in 
composition  and  geneiul  propertiea;  M  fact,  we  may  dis- 
tinguiah  add  and  baalo  aBl|ihid«a^  coBiawwBdiog  to  tha  add 
and  baaie  oddaa,  and  lalta  femifld      vm  namn  of  thaaa 

two  claitfifa  of  sulphides  "With  very  few  exceptions  the 
sulphides  are  solid  bodies.  Selenium  and  tellurium,  whii:h 
ore  closely  allied  to  auljjhur,  al.to  form  compounds  with 
many  elementa  more  or  lesa  closely  resembling  the  •t)l> 
phides,  but  they  arc  of  little  UQpurtanc& 

Ckloridei—Jiromidtt—JodidM—I'tmriiti.—y^^  -ntj 
few  exceptions  compoonda  of  all  ifaa  aleineiiti  wtdi  ddoriaa 
have  been  obtjiined,  and,  especially  from  a  theoretical  point 
<)f  view,  the  chloride.";  are  a  chiJ^j  of  bodicj?  of  the  highest 
importance.  The  affinity  of  bronnnc  and  iodine  for  other 
elements  being  much  lower  thmx  that  of  chlorine^  and 
their  oomfonnda  much  loss  stable  than  the  correspoiidiag 
chloiidaaf  aoaifatmfciTaly  few  bromidea  and  iodidaa  ara 
known,  flnondea  of  many  of  the  elements  have  aho  bean 
obt.iined. 

Chlorine  unites  with  many  of  the  elements  in  two  or 
more  proportions,  but  at  most  six  atoms  of  chlorine  unite 
with  a  aingle  atom  of  another  elamant  The  ao^joii^  of 
the  aUorwaa  am  either  liquids  or  adlid  bodiaa  wkkh  may 

be  more  or  less  readily  volatilited. 

NUrida  —  PKotpkidet.  —  Nitrogen  has  but  a  slight 
affinity  for  other  elements;  its  most  important  compouuds 
are  ammonia,  NH,,  cyanogen,  C.Nj,  and  the  oxides  ui 
nitrogen.  The  only  elements  which  combine  with  it  readily 
ara  tantalum,  tttaniim^  tnogsten,  and  vanadium,  and 
moat  «f  ila  ooaponnda  oao  be  prepared  only  by  indifact 
mcihodg. 

Phosphorus  readily  combines  with  ciiLritie,  bromine, 
iodine,  oxygen,  ai>d  sulphur,  and  with  inobt  of  the  incUilu  ; 
its  compounds  with  tbo  aoa-mctftllic  cltiuienta  are  of  con- 
siderable importance  id  the  chemist;  bat  ita  ompOBIldl 
with  tha  matab  havo  been  littia  atndiad. 

Scarcely  any  of  tha  naiafBiiw  claHMnto  focn  aMBMnndt 
of  im|K>rtance  with  elemental  ouiar  tbtD  ihoM  wUau  btva 
already  been  considered. 

We  now  proceed  to  tho  description  of  tho  alamanta  and 
their  more  important  compounds,  commaadag  with  kydro* 
gen,  and  then  passing  to  the  so-called  non-metallic  elements, 
which  will  be  considered  in  the  following  order  : — Hydro- 
gen, oxygen,  chlorine,  bromine,  iodine,  floorinc,  sulphur, 
^lenium,  tellurium,  nitrogen,  phoaphoms,  boron,  carbon, 
and  silicon;  after  which  tiie  remaining  dements  will  b« 
briafly  daaoribad  aa  mneh  aa  possible  in  the  order  of  thair 
fdiilloBaltip  to  each  odiar.  Hydrogen  is  phioed  at  the 
head  of  the  list,  because  it  is  tb-  ur  :t  or  standard  of  com- 
parison both  for  the  atomic  wui^hu  and  valencies  of  the 
remaining  elements,  and  it  is  now  usual  qIbo  to  refer  the 
densitfes  in  the  state  of  gas  of  all  compounds  to  hydrogen. 
On  acotant  of  the  number  and  variety  of  their  oompounda 
with  olhar  dements  tha  hon-matallici  alamaota  ara  by  far 
tha  uoit  fanportanty  and  tharafoia  ara  natnany  aeoaMand 
baf OM  the  netala. 

HvnROOKN. 

S)-tnbol,  H  ;  Atomic  wt,  1  ;  Molecular  wt ,  2  ;  Vklcncy, 
Thiit  clement  was  discovered  by  Cavendish  in  1766,  and 
was  called  by  him  inflammable  air;  the  name  of  Hydrogaii  ia 
derived  from  Afe*p,  water,  and  ywvaut,  to  generate,  on  aeeoont 
of  its  forming  water  when  burnt,  It  occurs  in  tha  frao 
state  in  the  gfiscs  of  volcanoc-i,  and  by  the  aid  of  tba 
spectroicopo  h.M  been  detected  in  the  sun,  klari,  and 
nebulie ;  it  chiefly  exist*  in  combinatioo  with  ongan  aa 
water,  and  ia  as  important  aoaatilMat  of  iD  ▼agoMla  and 
animal  substaaoM 

HydrogM  ia  oMahMd  liy  tha  decompodtiow  of  watar  ia 
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▼arioua  waya.  Thus,  when  two  pktiuum  plates,  con- 
hmUmI  Willi  tb*  polM  cf  •  toUbw  battary,  are  plunged 
into  ^raler  MidnbtBd  vitit  •  few  drapr  of  snlpharic  acid, 

hydn.*^'i  n  is  avolved  from  tho  plate  in  oonnecticn  with  the 
QeOAtiTe  pole,  oxygea  hemg  disengaged  from  the  positive 
poHu  Water  w  auo  reaolred  into  its  clemeota  when  iu 
▼apuur  is  heated  by  pasmng  through  ao  intenaely  ignited 
platinum  tube,  or  by  discharging  electiio  sparks  in  an 
atmoephero  of  steam  ;  but  under  theae  circumstances,  owing 
to  the  tscoiahiaatioD  of  mnch  of  the  hjdrog^  and  oxygon, 
chiIt  ft  MDiIl  quantity  of  tli*  mbni  gum  b  obteined. 

Hjdrt^eii  may  also  be  obtained  from  water  by  the  action 
of  the  highly  positive  metals,  cieaium,  rubidium,  pota^uui, 
■odilun,  and  lithium,  at  ordinary  temperatures ;  in  each 
esM  a  eolntioa  of  the  metallie  Igilntiid*  is  obta^Md,  and 
bjdrogea  eTolved,  thus : — 

2Na 


+   20H,    -    H,   +  2NaOH. 

Barium,  strontium,  and  caldnm  also  deoompoee  water  in 
the  cold,  and  hydrogen  Li  erolved  when  magiioaium  is 
heated  with  water  at  tempeiatana  below  the  boiling  point 
of  tiMlattar.   UanyoUwr  m«tali,aiMliaairaii^iiMDgaAefle, 

zioc,  cadmintn,  cobalt,  nickel,  tin,  and  antimony  evolve 
hydrogen  from  water  when 
mutai  heated  to 
(onood,  thus : — 


1  its  vapour  is  paaaed  over  the 
the  <nid«  «f  A*  awtat  bong 


8Fe 


+  40H,  -  4Uj  + 


Aluminium  also  decom'puaea  water  at  a  rod  heat,  but  owing 
to  tho  fflffiBation  of  an  impemeable  eoatia^  of  alominium 
mddo  on  ^  aoifaoe  of  the  metal  tbe  actioq  aoon  stop^. 
Metals  like  coj)j)or,  mercury,  silver,  gokl,  and  pliitiiuim 
are  without  action  evcu  at  a  bright  red  huat.  Many 
metaU,  however,  which  do  not  deoonpoae  water  unless 
heated  with  it,  if  place-?  in  rnritact  wiux  a  more  negative 
clemeut  cau^  ilie  evolution  oi  hydrogen  at  ordinary' 
Atmospheric  temperaturee;  for  amaple,  u  a  {date  of  zinc, 
eoated  with  spongy  copper  by  founerBion  in  a  Kolntion  of 
Mfov  iulphate,  be  placed  in  water,  hydrogen  i^  gradually- 
tVUVe^  iha  taiiotion  which  occors  being  as  follow!  J— 

Zb  +  aOHt  -  Hi  +  Zp(OH)t. 

Site       WiiSR    fHlirAv^flB   9bs  fif  eivillib 

Hydrogen  is  usually  prepared  by  the  action  of  rinc  or 
iron  on  a  solution  of  hydrochloric  or  aulpburic  acid.  The 
chango  wliich  ownn  it  wgWMeutad  in  flw  foUowiag  oqna- 


Zn    ^    2HC1  * 

Sim  Brdrcchlorlc 


+  ZnCI, 

ZlaeohlofMs 


AD  metals  which  readily  decompooo  water  when  heated 
raodify  fnniiah  hjdngen  on  treatmeot  with  bydcochlorio 
•ad  aolplrarie  aeU,  and  many  other  netals  enter  nora  or 

leas  readily  (although  none  so  readily)  info  rt-.u-tion  with 
theeo  adds ;  al«o  many  oth^  acid.i  irmy  Ix)  used  in  placo 
of  hydrochloric  or  snlpharic  acid,  but  none  act  more  readily. 
In  all  cases  tho  artion  consists  in  the  displacement  of  the 
hydrogen  of  tho  acid  by  tho  metal  employed,  and  if  the 
acid  is  not  one  which  can  enter  into  reaction  with  tho  diu- 
plaeed  hydrogen,  the  latter  is  evolved  as  ga«.  If  pure 
■ydrogen  h  reqt^od.  It  fa  neesaiary  to  omploy  pure  nne 
or  irnn  ;  the  impurities  in  the  ordinary  metal  O0nuuianieat« 
an  extremely  disagreeable  odour  to  the  gas. 

On  the  uuga  aeale  tteoiljrpim  hydrogen  maybe  pre- 
psred  by  piunng  ateam  over  ehareoal  or  ooke  boated  to  doll 
ledneML  If  <ho  temperature  be  kept  aaSdsiitlj  low, 
~  carbon  dioxide  are  the  solo 


and  the  latter  in  iy  1j  removed  by  causing  the  gas  to 
traverse  a  vmcl  hiJed  with  skkcd  lime ;  but  if  Uio  tern- 
peratoio  bo  allowed  to  rise  too  high  carbon  monoxide  It 
alab  produced,  .\ud  cannot  be  removed  from  the  mixture. 

Pure  Lydrjijon  is  a  colourless,  transparent,  odourless 
and  tastelesij  gas.  It  hr»s  never  been  liquefied,  and  is  very 
alighUy  eolafaie  in  water,  100  volumes  of  water  disaoiviag 
I'dS  volnmaa  of  the  gaa  aft  all  tenpnntorea  betwean 
and  21"  C.  It  is  the  lightest  of  oil  known  bodies,  its 
specific  gravity  beutg  0G93,  that  of  air  being  nnity;  one 
litro  of  hydrogen  at  0°  C,  and  under  the  pressure  of  T60 
mm.  of  mercury,  weighs  '0896  graount^  and  it  ia  impof' 
tant  to  rciijeiiib<T  this  number,  since  the  weight  of  a  Btre 
of  any  other  gjis  may  be  at  onco  found  by  multiplying 
-0896  by  half  the  molecular  weight  of  the  gas,  the  agwHut 
gravity  Of  a  gas  nfarred  to  hydrogen  being  alwqm  half  it* 
molecular  weight  ^p.  471). 

Pure  hydrogen  is  not  poisonous,  though  it  cannot  sup- 
port life;  and  if  mixed  with  a  certain  proportion  of  oj^gaq, 
it  may  be  breathed  for  some  tiao  withoat  inoooTaniaaeai 
It  is  extremely  inflammable,  and  bama  in  the  air  with  a 
colourless  non-Iummous  tlame  forming  water;  a  burning 
taper  is  extinguished  when  plmiged  into  hydrogen,  and  all 
bodiea  which  bora  in  tho  a&  uo  inoapaUo  of  bwning  in 
hydrogen. 

Hydrogen  does  not  spoutaaoou.sly  enter  into  reaction 
with  any  of  the  elements,  although  it  has  a  powerful 
affinity  for  several  of  them.  Thus,  when  hydnmn  and 
oxygen  are  mixed  fiothing  occurs,  bat  if  •  1  nrmng 
taper  or  a  heated  wire  is  appli  I  ?.  violent  explosion 
ensues,  water  being  prodooed.  bimilarly,  chlorine  and 
hydrogen  are  irithont  aetioD  vpon  each  other  in  the  dark, 
but  if  the  mixture  is  expwed  to  a  bright  light  or  in  heated 
by  the  fmsagu  of  an  electric  epark,  the  guacs  at  once  com- 
bine with  explosive  violence,  forming  hydrochloric  acid. 
It  haa  already  been  pointed  out  that  we  must  suppoae  that 
the  moleealea  wfaieh  eonstitnto  hydrogen,  chlorine,  and 
oxygen  gasc«  are  diatomic,  and  that  tyi!rni;cri  and  chlo- 
rine, for  example,  do  not  directly  combine  to  form  hydro- 
diloric  acid,  but  that  wactioBooeiinMNhaBiafapfMBled 
by  the  equation — 

Hj+Cl,-HCl  +  UCl, 

and  that,  therefor?,  the  combination  of  tho  atom.t  of  chlo- 
rine and  hydrogen  is  jtreceded  by  .aeporatioa  ^f  tho  two 
atoms  of  chlorine  in  the  chlorine  molecntes,  and  of  the  two 
atoms  of  hydrogen  in  the  hydrogen  ibolecules,  from  each 
other,  which  necessarily  involves  an  expenditure  of  encrg)'. 
The  application  of  beat,  we  may  assume,  aervm  to  effect 
Mm  deoompodtioB  of  aomo  of  iin  noloealea  of  hydrogen, 
oxygen,  and  chlorine  into  their  constituent  atoms,  and 
since  much  heat  is  evolved  hy  the  subsequent  oomhination 
ci  the  atoms  of  hydngpn  and  chlorine,  or  of  hydrogen  and 
oiTgaiir  it  la  only  awmnrj  to  tmij  haaft  to  atart  the  ra- 
aetion,  beeanse     ramaintog  nuMUaa  tif  dacompoaad  by 

tho  hc.it  developed  in  the  formation  Cf  ifio  flttt  pOfUOM  oif 

wat«r  or  hydrochloric  acid. 
CompoondB  of  hydrogen  vrith  bromine,  iodine,  suljihar, 

and  nitrogen  may  al.M)  bo  obt.iined  directly  from  (Ijc-o 
elements  aud  hydrogen,  although  only  with  dilhculty  aud 
in  < 


Symbol,  0  ;  Atomb  wt.,  15-06  ;  Molecular  wt,  81-92  ;  Tftlesey,*. 

Oz^rgan  was  first  koktad  by  Priestley  in  1 774 ;  ita  name 
is  daritwd  frara  aoar,  and  ynWii>,  to  generate,  in  allQ' 
sion  to  the  circumttance  that  many  of  the  bodies  formed 
by  combining  it  with  other  elements  dissolve  in  water,  pro- 
ducing sonr  or  add  aolotions.  It  was  long  balieVM,  iu 
fact,  that  onygan  waa  n  oonatitnent  of  all  acids. 
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Oxygen  is  the  most  abundant  ond  the  most  important 
of  all  the  elcmcuta.  About  onc  liith  of  tho  atmusphrro 
eoMUto  of  froocnprgon;  it  k  ths  duof  oomtitiioat  by 
of  woter ;  it  n  an  iiD|>orta»t  eomtlttienfeaf  «n  anunal 
and  vegetable  •ubstancos,  and  ia  cnuCaioed  io  gnatw  or 
Inos  proportion  in  roost  tninenil  substances. 

Ozygou  may  be  cibtaiiici  from  watOT  ia  tho  manner  al- 
ready meutionfed  under  hydrogen,  by  decompoelog  it  an 
•loetaie  current,  and  abo  by  traumittiQg  eUorino  gas  and 
Bteom  th(««g|i  a  ponelain  tab*  liwM  to  bri^  nd- 
Beac — 

2CT,    +    20H,    -    O,    +     4HC1  ; 
OklmSte  V««r.  Osfcco.    UjdncblorU  add. 

tin  oiygan  it  boad  bam  IqrlioaUaiio  ooEd  and  any  «z- 
cesB  of  chloriaa  bj  poaalng  it  thro^  •  aolation  of  aodiaa 

hydroxide. 

Tho  most  interesting  method  of  obtaining  oxygen,  al- 
thon^  it  ia  not  a  uanal  method  of  pvepariog  it»  ia  that  by 
vbieb  it  waa  fliot  iaoUtad  b^  Friastkj.  Wbas  morenry  ia 
baotad  fa  eootaet  with  air  to  a  temporatore  just  Hclow  its 
boQing  point,  it  gradually  becomea  coTcrcd  wiih  a  red 
scale  of  tnrj^rcuric  oxide,  HgO,  and  when  this  i  1  t  <  alo  u 
exposed  to  a  onHidorably  higher  temperature  it  la  broken 
op  into  oiy^i  II  i  i  i  :netaUic  mercury. 

The  oxidea  of  gold,  platinnm,  and  other  metak  ^^Lich 
havo  but  a  allgbl  afiattj  for  oxygen,  are  very  readily 
dccumposed  when  heated,  oxygen  being  uvulvcd  and  the 
mutal  rcmainintf.  Many  other  metallic  oxidea,  and  c.«pc- 
cially  those  which  muy  bo  rcgiinii! J  as  formed  on  tho  type 
of  hydrogen  dioxide,  which  readily  breaka  op  into  water 
and  oxygBDt  vhoB  "M**  ^  1^  strongly  heated,  are  re- 
Bolffod  into  oxygen  and  a  lower  oxide : — load  dioxide,  PbO,, 
borfnm  dioxide,  BaO, ,  and  manganese  dioxide,  MnO,,  for 
example.  In  the  cas^!  of  maagaiiusa  dioxitlc,  3MiiO,  give 
Mn|0^,  the  decompoaition  taking  place  at  a  red  heat, 
Bannm  dioxide  when  strongly  heated  gives  no  one  hr.lf  of 
ita  osygen  to  prodaco  barium  moiunid%  2BaOg>  O. -t-  26aO; 
and  by  paaaing  moiat  air  ovar  Seat  baailod  barinm  monr 
oxide  it  may  \i9  reconverted  into  the  dioxide,  which  may 
be  dccotnpoHod  by  a  stronger  heat.  By  repetitions  of  these 
processeo  it  is  iwMsiblo  to  procure  largo  qtiatititics  of  oxy- 
gon with  the  aid  of  a  email  quautity  of  barium  dioxide, 
Mid  it  boo  boen  fwpoiod  to  empby  this  method  for  the 
pnptnitioD  of  VKjan  m  tba  laqgo  ooalob  bnt  in  praetiee 
tbara  bsTo  been  found  diOeattlaa  MtmMog  ita  vao. 

Ordinarily  when  pure  oxygen  is  required  it  is  prepared, 
by  heating  potassium  chlorate,  which  ultimntily  funiishc-H 
potassium  chloride  and  oxygen:  'JKClU^  "  30_.  +  i;KCl . 
Thia  deoompoeition  requires  a  high  temperature,  and  can 
only  bo  ailMled  in  vessels  of  JiarJ  glass,  but  when  tho 
khknto  is  mixed  with  about  ooe-a^th  of  its  weight 
of  a  netallio  oxide,  snch  as  copper  oxide,  ferrie  oxide,  or 
mang.ineso  dioxide,  tho  oxygen  is  given  off  at  a  consider- 
ably lower  tewperaturo,  aud  with  great  rapidity ;  in  this 
case,  however,  it  is  impure,  bolog  atwaya  ooBtaBinatod 
with  ainaU  qoaatitita  of  chlocinOi 

Wbea  poteiBinm  cMorato  ia  boated  alono  tbo  salt  f  naea, 
but  ttftor  a  conaidcrabJc  evolution  of  oxygen  has  taken 
place  tlje  fused  moss  becomea  paaty,  and  on  examination  it 
ia  found  to  coiisibt  of  a  mixture  of  i>utassLuni  chJorido  and 
potaasitun  perchlorata,  KCIO^  so  that  the  first  stage  in  the 
daoampoattion  nay  bo  npiowntod  by  tho  oquatioa— 

2KCI0,    -    O.     4-     KCIO,       4-  KCl; 

rill  Mil     dtkirllfi.   Ox7(«a.  Pauiiam-fiavMertt.    FsAumiiuu  t^rtdt. 

tbopotaatniB  pardllomie  is  resolved  on  fortbar beating  into 
oxygen  and  potassium  chloride.  When  a  metallic  oxide 
is  mixed  with  the  chloride,  however,  and  heat  apj  lic^l, 
the  latt«r  doc3  not  fu'sc,  and  tho  /ormatiou  of  pot.v^iuin 
percblorate  cannot  be  detected  at  any  stage  of  the  decern- 


IMMitiou.  It  is  difficult  to  explain  the  ufaonor  in  wbieb 
the  metallic  oxide  aota  in  promotog  tho  daooupo- 

sition  of  the  chlorate,  since  it  is  found  to  be  un- 
changed at  the  conclusion  of  the  reaction ;  but  it  is  a 
well-known  fact  that  many  bodies  vrhich,  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  do  not  ymld  oxygen,  readily  part  with  thus 
element  when  another  substance  having  a  tcndeu  y  t 
combine  or  ontor  into  naetion  with  oxygen  ia  iottoducod 
into  the  spbeio  of  aetfam.  Thoa^  when  pitaBaioin  diebro- 
mate  is  heated  with  conftntrated  sulphuric  acid,  oxy,^:ii  ii 
evolved,  the  yellow  solution  becoming  green  owiug  to  the 
foiBitioB  of  ohfomium  aalpihato— 

30,         9Ct/SOt\  4-    4KHS0,    ^  80H,. 

Owa.      Cl.«inl«n  .nirh-ec    "'"'SS'^*"''""  Wwt* 

But  if  tba  diohxonate  is  disaolTod  ia  a  considerabk  )«a» 
tity  of  irator  bo  ehaoge  of  Ala  Und  talMs  plaoa  oven  diar 

prolonged  heating ;  when,  however,  a  body  like  sulphur- 
ous acid,  H^O,,  which  has  a  tendency  to  unite  with  oxy- 
gen to  form  sul[)huric  acid,  is  added  to  the  solution,  it  at 
once  becomes  green, — the  dtchroniate  being  decomposed  aa 
represented  in  the  above  equation,  and  the  oxygen  being  fixed 
by  tiio  aalphuroua  aoid.  Uoaoa  it  k  not  improfaaUa  that 
the  notalUe  oadda  oots  In  Tirtae  of  a  teadenoy  to  form 
a  higher  oxide,  wliieh  higher  oxido  is  no  fiuoner  produced, 
however,  tlian  it  ia  bruketi  up  iuUi  oxy£;cn  and  the  lower 
oxide.  TiiB  liivvcr  oxide  iiiuy  again  undergo  con\'crsioD 
into  the  higher  oxide  and  the  latter  be  broken  up  into 
oxygen  and  lower  oxide,  so  that  a  reUlivolj  IImO 
quantity  of  tho  votalUe  oxide  may  suffice  to  pionoti  tbo 
decomposition  of  a  rdatively  large  quantity  of  dilorst*. 

When  a  small  quantity  of  cobalt  sesquioxide,  or  a  few 
drops  of  a  solution  of  a  cobalt  salt,  is  added  to  a  clear  con- 
centrated aqueous  solution  of  bleaching  powder,  which  is 
then  gently  boated,  oxygen  is  evolved  with  groat  legulaii^i 
and  the  bloaofaing  powder  U  eomplotaly  naolvod  iato  vj* 
gen  and  calcium  chloride  — 

SCaajO    «    0^    -f-  2CaCl,. 

Dlcaclilnf  povder.     0>;c«ii.    Cdrlum  chtarUk 

The  bleaching  powder  solution  ia  not  decompoaed  ia  tbti 
manner  when  heated  alone,  and  then  la  no  donbt  that  the 

cobalt  oxido  induces  the  decomposition  by  acting  aa  a  carrier 
of  oxygen  ;  that  is  to  my,  it  tirst  tnkei  oxygen  away  and 
poaaea  to  a  higher  state  of  oxidation,  and  then  gives  it 
up  again,  tbo  higher  oxido  baing  an  extremely  nnatablo 

body. 

When  Kilvcr  oxido  is  added  to  a  .■solution  of  hydrogen 
dioxide  in  ^v;lter  melallio  silver,  water,  and  oxygen  are  pre 

duced  — 

A(;„0    -t-    H.O,    -    O,    +    2Ag    +  OH,. 

Tbhl  foaelfen  ia  eapeeinlly  intomttng,  aa  it  affords  oiporl* 

mental  evidence  iu  favour  of  tlic  :i!  uLiq-tion  lh.it  thti  molo- 
culo  of  oxyg«a  consists  tif  tw.j  ritoiiia  ;  moreover,  a.  very 
considerable  quantity  of  heat  h  developed  iri  tho  reaction, 
and  since  there  is  every  reason  for  believing  that  the 
separation  of  an  atum  of  oxygen  from  silver  oxido,  and  of 
an  atcnn  of  oxygen  from  hydrogen  dioxide,  are  both  opatOr 
tions  which  involve  an  expenditure  of  energy,  there  cao 
be  little  doubt  th.it  the  heat  devch  i  jd  la  duo  to  the  Com- 
bination of  tho  atoms  ui  oxygen  to  lonn  moloenlea  In 
other  word%  Ihia  reaction  atfords  evidenoo  that  OMJgn 
atoms  havo  •  poworfoi  affinity  for  each  other. 

Tho  green  leaves  of  planU  with  tha  aid  of  annnght  an 
enabled  to  dec (  [r.posij  wr.tcr  and  carbon  dloxid^  Mid 
evolve  oxygen  from  them. 
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Ko  method  has  yet  been  de\-i»cd  of  dirtif  llv  ».  i  nri; ing 
pure  ozygea  from  kir,  but  Graham  boa  shown  ihst  it  ia 
pOBible  to  obtaia  aa  "air"  oontainiDi^  ahont  41  "6  per 
«ral  1^  fohuM  «f  9Mjgm  inttaad  «f  ^ut  20-8  per  cent, 
vbidi  IS  fhe  aiBOitnt  prawnl  ia  ordinary  air,  by  dmlytin^ 
iiir  t)iriju^:':i  ii.  iia- rubber.  For  tliia  purpoeo  a  'lljl^  c  tu 
poa«d  of  tao  cliinDcst  india  rubbor  supported  on  c>utli  ta 
eonnected  with  a  Sprongcl  air-pump  ;  if  the  pump  ia  kept 
ia  Mtion,  after  the  air  ia  tzhauated  from  tlw  bag,  it  ia 
liNind  that  it  contiaMi  dowly  to  delitar  "dr'  vbich, 
lioweTer,  ia  richer  ia  oxygen  thaa  ordiaar^  aif -la  abont 
the  proportion*  above-mentiooed.  The  guea  do  not  paaa 
through  ftctuiil  puroa,  but  appxirentlj  they  are  diaaolred  by 
the  rubber,  which  ia  t^ua  teHud  through  by  the  liquefied 
gaaaa,  aed  avaporate  into  the  Taeuom  <m  the  other  aide  of 
tba  nnabnoa^  tba  ioonaaad  amoaat  «£  lajgat  bai^ 
ddttbtfna  doa  to  fb«  graatar  aohitnlity  «f  mjtn  fa 
rabbfr. 

Maaj  ot'iios  niutiiodj  of  obUialL,^  oxygen  are  known, 
but  the  above  given  are  aufficiont  to  iUoMnla  ths  Mtan 
of  the  chaogea  by  which  it  ia  prodooad. 

Oxygen  ia  a  eolonrlea,  odimilaH^  and  taatalaat  gta.  vhieb 
haa  hithafto  Muatad  aU  tUtmglt  lo  liquafy  U :  it  ia  ooIt 
alightly  aolobla  !■  wtlbm,  lOO  vdlanaa  of  whiefa  at  orm- 
aary  atmoapberie  tamperatofea  diaaoire  about  thrc«  Tolumaa 
of  oxygon.  All  bodiea  which  burn  in  the  air  burn  with 
greatly  incroaaed  brilliaaoy  and  rapidi^  ia  oxygea  ;  thna, 
a  glowing  tpUntar  «l  wood  bniata  into  una  wlim  planftd 
into  oxTgaa,  Mi  bania  with  gnat  MObiu^;  aad  afw 
iiOB,  if  kaatad  to  rednns  before  it  ia  introdooed  into  the 
gii,  readily  bnraa  in  it  In  all  case*  in  which  bodies  bum 
In  0XT.L;e:i  th-:-  subslaiifi-.a  burnt  coinbine  with  the  oiy|j^Hn 
to  form  new  aubetancea,  aod  the  heat  and  light  deTelopod 
are  a  coaseqneooe  of  thair  anion.  Tba  wai^t  of  the  pfo- 
diu*i  MUNapoada  axaot^  with  Ibo  wtjght  d  tha 
boraad  pint  <ba  w^g^t  of  tho  ozygea  eoaraoicd.  Tlia 

comhi nation  of  two  or  morn  t->diL«  whc-n  tbua  accom- 
par. liy  tli.i  development  of  beat  and  iigJu  ia  tcnued 
comb  iEiii  II,  iliis  lx)dy  burnt  bt  .r.^  the  combuatiblo,  and  the 
body  in  which  tha  buxaing  takea  plaoa  tba  ■opparter  of 
combnatiflB.  Tlmb  iyJwg—  ii  «  eombaatiUa  rinea  it 
bttma  in  ozygan,  bat  oxygen  ia  a  sapporter  of  combna- 
tion.  Thaa*  tanna  are  merely  relative,  however,  since 
oxygen  may  juat  aa  readily  Vx;  bur^t  ia  hydrogen  aa 
hydrogen  in  oxygen ;  and,  similarly,  air  may  be  burnt  in 
oool-gns. 

Tha  iwiWaarioi  ol  mij§im  vitk  othar  clamsnts  ia 
tsnaad  oiidaliin.    Ia  sH  easso  of  oxidation  ksat  is 

deTelnpcf^j  but  it  depcnJs  cntirtily  upon  tbo  raio'i'.it)'  wnth 
which  the  oxiJatioti  ia  tiiIt>€t«iJ  wltutucr  li^bt  j.i  h'hu  pro- 
dr.rpii,  that  is  u<  aay,  whether  what  ia  onii.-iuriiv  t<»mied 
combuatioD  takes  plaoa.  Thus,  when  iron  ia  burnt  in  oxygen, 
tha  oombinatioo  of  tiM  two  elamanis  ia  effaetad  with  g^^t 
rapidity,  and  a  Large  amount «(  haot  la  dovatopad  withiB  a 
Tery  abort  space  of  time,  and  liaBoe  tha  pnxraet  of  eom- 

Lustiuu  ia  intennrly  bfr.'.-J  and  bfcomea  incandesce :jt  ; 
mhoii,  however,  iron  alowly  oxidizea  or  rust*,  no  light  is 
produced,  although  aetnally  more  heat  ia  davolopad  than 
whaa  tha  same  w«i^  of  in»  ia  boiat  fn  angn^  tho 
exida  7a,0«  being  fomad  ia  Oa  ItMar  and  lao  osida 
f»fit  in  tha  former  eaa& 

Tho  Tarioos  elements  enter  into  reaction  with  oxygen 
with  very  yurioud  (b:prris>K  of  roAdiaeas,  but  oa  in  tho  caae  of 
hydrogen  and  oxygen  it  ia  moatly  nocoaaary  at  loaat  to 
start  tha  saaction  by  tba  appBaatioB  of  boat ;  and  if  tho  oom- 
WnaWtin  of  tho  two  tltmnntt  can  giia  lisa  to  tha  davelop- 
laant  of  only  a  taodanla  aoooat  of  haat,  it  ii  oaually 

nccoMary  U  c.mtinua  the  applicatinr.  of  heat  until  tho 
oxidation  u  completa.  Pboaphoraa  alowly  absorbs  oxygen, 
bnl  Oa  Nontdag  twn^atallio  ohawQli  in  no»  aflMad 


by  it  at  ordinary  tomporaturea.  The  highly  poalti-.  o  (ndLala 
readily  absorb  it ;  the  minority  of  the  metals,  however,  when 
in  the  massi  /e  atata  are  unactted  upon  in  dry  otfgHt,  but 
undimB  enidation  Bota  or  lass  tosdiljr  in  moist  oxygM  or 
air.  Tho  eoutiag  of  oxida  flnt  fanned  ft«qoantiy  preteots 
the  metal  fr  m  m  .re  tlian  a  eupcrfici,iJ  oxidation.  Some 
of  the  rnvtaLa  when  in  a  atote  of  very  fine  division,  for 
iaatance,  lead  a*  obtained  by  the  ignition  of  its  urtrato, 
undergo  oxidattoa  ao  laodily,  Itowevw,  that  spontanaooa 
oombostioo  reeotta  from  luir  Bare  axpoanro  to  ntr  or 
oxygon.  The  apootanaoiu  easBbaation  of  attbstanoes  tach 
as  woollen  refuse,  gr««sy  tow,  and  hay  is  a  precisely  similar 
pbenomouviL,  tne  h<-.it  JmypIi, ip.;..!  bv  their  ilow  oxidation 
being  to  a  great  extent  retained,  aa  tboy  are  bad  oonductofs 
of  hnt»  ontil  Anally  it  bocomee  aufBctent  to  inflame  them. 
UxK/t  animal  and  n»staUe  aubstoneoa  whan  oxpoasd  to 
dw  air  deei^,  and  ft  is  gsaaraUy  snppoaad  UmI  they  oimply 
undergo  alow  oiidation.  Past  our  has  thomi,  however, 
tiiat  ihi)  oxidixiu^j  po*ur  o(  ilmoephoric  oxygen  ii  muoh 
azaggecated,  and  that  the  decay  of  aniuiaj  mr.l  \  ••^■■jUiilc, 
■abatances  expoeed  to  air  ia  nut  aimply  the  result  of  the 
aatiom  ol  tha  atmoapheric  oiygeo,  but  of  the  action  of  oxygen 
aaaaatsd  by  au«ninD0|ri«  oiguiiMna,  the  decaj  t»kinf  ^aoo 
at  ao  axtremalj  Am  tnd  aloMMt  imperoeptibia  lato  wbon 
thaae  otganiama  are  r;itiri:!y  cxrluJL'd 

Whai^  the  oolourleaa  gaa  mine  u^^^da  ia  mixed  wkli 
ozygaa,  red  fumea  of  higher  oxidea  of  nitrogen  are  formed, 
«nd  hf  this  rsaction  oxygen  may  with  facility  be  detaetad 
and  dwtingiiiiBhad  from  other  gasea.  A  aolatioa  of  polM> 
ninm  hydroxide  and  pyrogallol,  or  pyrogsUio  aoid,  or  an  OB' 
iaouia<»l  aolotion  of  cuprooa  cUonda,  ahsoriw  Oiygsn  with 
aridity  ai^  wtf  b*  «plor«d  t»  tnUTO  H  bOB  •  Biskm 

Otoiu. 

tfM,  Ob M«lssBiw  wt.  <m 

When  Eorpoeiv!  tn  tho  Bctinn  of  clnctricify,  EnJ  P.';pef:'aily 
under  tiia  liiiluouou  ^if  what  la  tern.fil  thu  uilcLt  ducLargt;, 
oxygen  undergoes  a  coutnictiou  of  vuumij  a'.ii  aoqaires 
remarkably  differant  propertioB,  its  chemical  activity  oetng 
greatly  enhanced.  It  hia  been  ahown  that  the  chan^ 
ooaaiata  ia  tha  «oav«Man  ol  tho  «7gPB  into  oa  aHotropio 
modification  which  haa  rseslvad  tha  nama  of  oaoee  (iCm) 
ill  aliuj^iL,!!  to  its  peculiar  odonr ;  and  from  Sir  Benjamin 
Brodie  a  oxnerimenU  (A  Soe,  Traiu.,  1872,  p.  435)  there 
can  ba  no  doubt  that  oxona  difTca  from  ordinary  oxy«n 
manlj  ia  that  its  Bolsoula  oootaina  threa  atoms;  tbia 
dUbwao  ii  wptSMtd  In  tha  following  graplik  ftam«]B>' 

0x7t*a-  Omm. 

Tiiloni  ioma  of  affianlui  «•  omployad  in  oaonixing 
oxygen,  but  all  are  constmctod  on  wo  prindpla  of  tho 

Siemeiw'a  indnction  tube.  Thb  oonsiato  of  two  wido 
tii'^nM  of  Mrai  ly  oquril  ib. in-.'  tar  pla/;ed  one  within  the  Other 
and  coated  on  their  exterior  snrfacea  with  tinfoO;  the  coat- 
of  tinfoil  are  oonneotod  widt  the  terminals  of  a  power- 
induetian  aoO,  and  n  oaisnit  of  oxjgan  is  paassd 
through  dM  narrow  spaea  hotwsoa  tho  two  tabai,  and  ia 
'J;  11:1  BubiinittDd  to  thfi  action  nf  tho  electric  diacbarge.  In 
Lh-j  apparului  eiujiluyud  by  Brodio  the  coatinjjs  of  tinfoil 
are  diepenaed  with,  but  tho  inner  tube  ia  filled  with  water 
in  which  is  placed  one  of  the  terminal  wiroe  of  tho  induc- 
tion coil,  and  the  outer  tube  is  immersed  in  a  Teasel  of 
water  ia  ouniiitirtiMi  witli  tha  othar  tanniaai  wiio  of  tha 
cotL 

Tt  iR  (v-anntiil  t^at  t.bi3  oxTcn  cubnittuJ  to  thu  r-loctrio 
action  be  pure  and  in  a  very  dry  coudition ;  and  it  is  eepo- 
iiiQj  dNunUa  to  n«v«nl  On  ilaraifan  of  tompMataio 

T.  ~  6i 
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saaiaqiMBt  on  Hit  daotrio  actioa,  vliicli  rnvj  be  done  bj 
plieiiif  fngawnti  flf  iMja  th«  interior  of  tb*  taba  and 
sk?  in  th»  water  contained  m  iLe  external  4grUBdar  io 

which  Uie  induction  tube  is  immereod. 

Bof  itia  not  pM^u  lu  in  this  maancr  to  convert  men*  thui 
aboat  Iff  {Mr  ci:  t:t.  of  the  oxygen  into  osone,  and  Brodie'a 
experimenti  ;  r  .  j  that  there  ia  a  fixed  limit  preacribed  hj 
th>  oooditioiw  U  Mpariinanti  bafmid  whi^  th*  forma- 
Hon  of  esoM  eaaaofc  pM  Una  •iplanalloB  of  tida  appaan 
to  be  that  the  formation  of  Osone  belongs  to  the  class  cf 
■ctioiu  Lermed  dia&ociation  phenomena  ;  that  ia  to  sav,  not 
only  U  oxygen  eonverted  ink)  ozone  by  the  electrical  action, 
but  oaooa  m  alao  reoooverted  into  oxygen,  the  amount  of 
MOM  aotnally  obtained  under  givM  OMditiou  of  ezmri- 
■nat  being  dependant  npon  ihe  extent  to  which  Uieae 
two  oppoaita  kinda  of  change  take  plac^.  We  may  tlioro- 
fore  expoct  that  thfi  mn  uiiit  of  oxygen  finally  obtain c  j  in 
the  form  of  osone  will  be  greater  the  leaa  the  ozone  u 
exposed  to  the  electrio  action ;  and  that  thia  ia  aetoaUy 
tha  caaa  ia  provad  Iff  tiw  fMt  tiwt  no  tAmOMf/t  h  nined 
bj  •abttltttBg  tt*  OKygm  man  flwa  mm  to  flw  Moetrie 
action  or  hj  posing  it  slowly  through  the  induction  tubf  , 
ariii  liIgi,  by  tUo  bubaviour  of  carbon  dioxide.  When  this  gu^ 
is  BucmicLi  ii  ta  tha  action  of  the  electrio  discharge,  i:  i.^ 
parti&ily  r^oived  into  carbon  monoxide  and  oxygen,  and 
the  latter  is  in  part  traasformed  into  ocona.  Bfodie  baa 
■hovB  that  it  ia  not  diffioollk  br  nawiin  ft  npid  MUMt  of 
Mrimi  dioside  through  tiM  iDaitetioo  tOM,  to  WBvert 
76  par  cent  of  the  oxygen  eluuinatj-  l  fr  iti  tha  ciirlon 
dio^ul^  into  qaone,  and  luaevea  aucceodud  iu  coavdmng  aa 
nnoh  ai  8ff  per  cent. 

PM*  mom  bao  norar  jet  bean  obtained,  howeyar. 
OaoM  li  iko  fofmad  In  MtH  qMOlitj  when  water  ia  da- 
compngri  by  tho  eloctrio  current,  emplojnng  platea  of 
platiuum  or  gold  aa  electrodes ;  the  amount  prodnoad  ia 
greater  tha  amaller  tha  e'l' -  u o  The  alow  oxidation  of 
phoaphorua  in  i&oLst  air  ia  said  to  be  attended  with  the 
prodaetioB  of  amall  qnaatitiee  of  ozone^  and  it  ia  probable 
that  oaM*  ia  fomad  &a  otbar  obw  oxidattoM  j  it  appears 
tfiak  fn  an  aaeh  own  tba  fonMl»n«f  oaoM  SaaMompanied 
br  that  of  hydrogen  dlnidi^  »IM  wUok  la  «lw  tew  of 
alactrolytic  ozone. 

Tracoa  of  ozone  are  osntdly  prcacnt  in  the  atmosphere, 
aapaoial^  in  tha  opM  aonntry  j  and  it  no  donbt  p^fa  an 
baportut  part  in  tha  femonml  «C  oigaaia  iB^p«riU«  from 
the  atmoephera. 

Oiona  ia  a  oolonrloaa  gw  of  peculiar  unpleaaant  odour ; 
100  Tolumea  of  water  at  0'  C.  only  absorb  about  6  volome, 
M  that  it  la  conaiderabiy  less  aolable  than  oxygen.  Air 
ohaigad  with  mdm  exerta  an  irritating  action  npon  tiw 
napintaqr  onaaai  Oaone  ia  chiefly  nmarlubley  ho«iifw, 
oa  aeoonnt  at  ita  oxidiaing  power.  Thiu,  drj  aiannny, 
whi:h  ia  not  hi  tho  luiWt  affeetcJ  V'v  oTiJinnrv  cxvi^cn,  un- 
lusMj  iioatcd  to  noar  it.*  b'jiling  poiui,  u  ut  ui.,,u  uiidiicd  by 
ozoDO,  and  dry  ioJino  ab-iorbs  ozono  and  La  oxidized  by  it. 
It  bleaches  a  solution  of  iudigu,  which  h  oxidized  by  it 
It  alao  n^idly  corrodes  organic  substances,  such  as  cork 
Mid  MOMaboiifl^  iHiiflh  thanfam  aannot  ba  ampUifad  in 
npariiiMnta  nift  osom.   FBraOn,  however,  fa  not  attadced 

by  it,  and  en  excellent  air-light  joint  bctwofn  two  glasa 
tubes  may  Ijo  made  by  meatM  of  it.  A  picco  uf  gla&s  tube, 
into  whidi  they  exactly  fit,  ia  slipped  over  the  two  tubee, 
which  ate  pUead  dsaa  together,  and  a  fragment  of  pure 
paraffin  ia  plaaed  at  tba  estamal  jnaetion  of  the  tubea ;  on 
gently  heating  the  paraffin  it  melts,  and  the  liquid  being 
extremely  limpid  ruita  into  and  lilla  up  the  narrow  space 
fcetwoon  tho  tubes. 

In  the  convention  of  oxygen  into  ozone  the  Tolame  con- 
kMla  by  one^third,  tInM  MwlMlllat  d  OHJgflt  fOIBlAilf 
two  aaiaooiaa  of  onmk 
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bat  whM  OMM  ia  reconverted  into  oxygen  tho  rolnme 
incteaaao  to  tha  aame  extent  that  it  diminiabea  when 
A91BM  ia  tMTirtad  into  omae,  sine* 

The  TOnvensinn  cf  ozone  into  riTVfrr.  miT  pffn.ct^'i^  }-j 
heat  Thus,  whea  ozoiiLJtKl  ujtygeu  i«  j>ii4aixi  tl. !"iJUf:h 
glii-sM  lu'iHi  heated  to  IlO'  Q  slight  decompoaitiori  of  O.i-' 
ozone  takes  place ;  at  200°  C.  the  deoompoaition  is  very 
rapid,  about  97  per  cent  being  converted  into  osygM; 
aaid  balov  iOdC  0.  daeonpoaitioa  ia  complete. 

Bindlailf,  mm*  ia  daaompoaed  to  an  unlimited  extent  by 
contact  with  metallic  silver,  and  by  manganese  dioxide, 
lead  dioxide,  and  copper  oxide,  without  the  auUtanoea 
undergoing  more  than  an  exceaaively  minute  increaaa  of 
weight  in  the  reaction.  Thaaa  deoompoaitioaa  affard  in- 
•taoeaa  of  reeorrent  aolion,  tta  aedve  rabafaaea  being 
alternately  oxidised  and  reduced  by  the  orono  ;  in  the  case 
of  silver,  anopoaing  silver  monoxide  is  formed,  althongb  the 
ur.ide  produced  ie  ^irob  Lldy  a  higher  oxide,  the  IMBliM 
may  be  npteaented  in  the  following  manner 

SAf  4-  O,  •  O,  +  Ag,0 : 

aBfW.     Otono.    Oxjtm.  SttrcroaMa. 

Ag,0  +   O,  -  20,  +  2Ag. 

>rany  reactiona  are  known  which  prove  that  ocone  haa 
tliia  |K  wer  of  affecting  deoxidatioD,  although  itaelf  a  most 
powacfoL  Midiaiqg  a^Bt;  thoa^  bj  ita  aictiM  on  n  aolntiM 
of  iodlBai  OMUih  ndinminoaaa^ nd  osygM  ma  «b> 
taiaodt— 

Na,0,  +  O,  -  20,  +  NajO. 

The  dseompoaitton  of  ozone  in  thia  majnoer  by  silver,  io., 
ia  accompanied  by  the  development  of  a  conaiderablo 
amount  of  haatj  thn%  aoaoidinc  to  Berthelot,  no  la«  thna 
2  d.dOO  anili  «t  Iwal  «•  ivolTCd  ia  tba  leactioa 

A  corro8poTi''!tng  amnunt  of  energr  mnst  thrrrfore  be 
expended  iii  lln;  fiir:iLition  of  ozone  from  ordiUBry  oxygen. 
Bat  the  c  uvcnudti  (  f  i/one  into  onlinary  oxygen  is  to  be 
regarded  oa  occurring  in  two  stages, — ^in  the  first  the  inol»> 
cute  is  reeolved  into  0,  +  0,  and  in  tha  aaend  two  atooM 
of  axjma  from  two  molecnlea  of  ozone  unite  forming  a 
nolacou  of  ordinary  oxygen.  The  splitting  up  of  tho 
ozone  molecule  into  0,  +  0  prob;^11,v  n  juires  en  expendi- 
ture of  energy,  so  that  the  energy  developed  in  tlio  rc>aetioo 
in  the  form  of  boat  i>  due  to  the  combination  of  the  atonia 
of  oxfgn  to  Idna  aulaodea,  but  ia  l«aa  than  that  aetnally 
developed  bf  Hbt/bt  eombinaHoa  hf  the  amoont  expmdad 
in  the  r^c^mponition  of  thci  o^tip  mnlK^ulea.  As  already 
pointed  t  ut,  the  fact  that  lujgj  m  amount  of  heat  ia 
developed  by  thu  c  mihination  of  oxygen  with  oxygon  indi- 
cates that  the  affinity  of  the  oxygen  atoms  for  each  other 
ia  very  conaiderable.  Thia  being  the  case,  we  are  enabled 
also  to  ondantaad  how  it  ia  that  oioae  haa  such  superior 
power  M  M  flsldizing  agent  M  wmiiared  with  ordinary 
oxygen,  for  it  is  evident  that,  in  reactions  into  which  oxy- 
gen enters,  for  eveiy  32  grammea  employed  an  amount  of 
energy  eorreapoadtng  to  at  leaat  29,600  heat  units  must 
be  expended  in  ovdar  to  aepunto  the  two  atoma  forming 
the  oxygM  moleMlaB  from  aadh  dhar;  vhefeaa,  meatlf, 
when  osone  is  employed,  tho  amount  of  energy  to  bo 
expended  ia  only  that  required  to  effect  the  decompoaition 
of  the  oioM  nciecolaa  into  0^<f 0^  fAiah  b  piobab^r  vaty 
small. 

The  amount  of  adHatlM  effected  by  the  aame  amount  of 
oBMa  wiaa^  howavar,  aeoovdingto  tha  natoiaoC  tha  body 
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miij'ir  1,  iin  l  rrii  lii  '4  cxpcrimonU  sliow  that  {mw 
of  oiidatiyas  may  bo  effoctci  by  osone : — 

In  the  firet  elan  of  roociiuna  ooA-third  of  the  moleonle  ia 
MtiTa  ia  «ffMtiag  oxidation,  tbe  iMminiqg  two-thirds  being 
flltadmd  M  OKjgea,  to  ttml  th»  volaow  tt  oxTgao  ob- 
tained is  the  game  oa  the  Toltime  of  ozone  operated  upon. 
If  the  number  of  atoms  of  oxygon  active  in  effecting  oxida- 
tion are  placed  within  bracket*,  thit  diM  of  IWlMltiffir'  i* 
•xpipMed  bj  the  equation— 

0,-0,  +  (0)  I 

The  action  of  ozone  on  a  BolatioD  of  aodtuia  Ji  'iiJ>\ 
quoted  above,  and  its  actioa  oa  a  soIutioQ  of  potaiMiium 
iodiJo — 

SKI  +  OH,  +  0,  -  O,  +  I,  +  2KH0, 

on  fHmvi  dilMUIe  nid  nlplM%  «n  M  mU  Mtetfon  of 

potaniam  ferrocyanide,  and  on  sodion  atMOfli^  iftcial 
coses  of  tbia  class  of  oxidations. 

In  tlirt  second  claas  of  reactions,  fuur  r^f'.ma  of  oxygen 
from  two  moleeale*  of  oaone  an  actira,  the  reraainin^  two 
•tani  M«g  flbtaiiNd  m  mtjgm ;  or 

20,-0, +  4(0)        ...  II. 

The  oxidatkw  of  itNQglr  alkaline  aolatiuns  vt  sodium 
hjrpoealphite^  ttt  wMrtfaii  «f  hfdriodie  add,  and  the 
oridatian  o(  bufiin  p<D>MBl|imt       iacl«4i<i  in  thia 
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In  a  third  class  of  reactions,  ten  afi  -na  of  ojygcn  from 
foor  molecides  of  owim  are  active  in  promotit^  oxidfttion, 
Aifa^aMkraboloijfBBboiaf  oblMBad;  cr 

4O,-O,-fl0(O)  .  .  .   .  la 

Iha  osidftttoa  of  lodiiiiB  niphjdnU  taA  «f  J^diiodic 
idd  at  0*  a  an  to  b»  nf  emd  to  Ob  diii. 

T^tly,  :n  a  fcjr'h  r\a.%s  of  reactioDi^  tiM  Mlin ndooole 
is  actiTe  la  ejecting  oxidation ;  or 

0,-S(0)  17. 

Examples  of  tlila  class  are  afTordcd  by  the  (.xi  latli  ri  of  tin 
diehloride,  oil  of  turpentine,  and  neutral  and  siightif 
■Ikaliiie  soluMaas  of  todinB  hyposulphite. 

That  4M0M  em  tlm  mtar  ioto  Niotaon  in  m  iBany 
ffiftcMit  w»7«  afforda  the  most  condodva  «fid«aM  of  it* 

cooapound  notur?,  and  hj  thMO  rtaitions  i;  may  hri  difi- 
tiDguishcd  frotn  ii'A  known  gajea,  and  tsliuuittd. 

The  roactioc  with  potaasium  iodide  is  osually  employed 
for  the  detection  of  ozone,  the  Itberatioa  of  iodine  being 
rendered  evident  by  the  addition  of  atarch  paste,  which 
with  iodia*  teniiiha  »  faoMitifiii  Um  cdonr.  Ih«  libera- 
tioa  of  led[M  ftom  pmhiMrfnin  toAdo  b  not  alone  snffieient 
proof,  however,  of  the  presence  of  ozone.  By  comparing 
at  different  times  the  depth  of  colour  produced  on  exposiug 
alfon  «l  paper  moistened  with  starch  paste  and  potassinm 
iooda  KdatioB  to  the  tir^  for  tboaano  Iragth  of  time,  an 
MtiiMito  at  tlM  Mhlivft  aiiMMiito  of  oaono  pnaaot  noay  be 


CooqwiHMfa  ^  Hjfdrogn  with  Oxj/fe*. 
Wattr. 

Symbol,  Ofl^  ^  VolaoTilar  wt,  17 -0«. 
Bydrqini  sad  oxygen  w^on  mixed  do  aot  ootor  into 
iwotion  tl  dia  ordinuy  tomperatun;  but  Out  ooalaet  of 
flame  or  of  any  otbrr  tt  I  hot  body,  the  pojsagQ  of  the 
electric  spark,  and  the  contact  of  platinum  caosc  reaction 
to  Uka  place  with  exploaion.  The  flame  end  the  electric 
spark  act  by  their  intense  heat,  and  tbejwtate  of  the 
influence  which,  perhaps,  heat  exercises  in  iadneing  the 
combination  of  ijdiagpa  sad  flsy«a  has  already  been 
pointed  out ;  Iwl  dl»  mOm  tt  platuBm  is  more  iikmcnn. 


platinum  black,  although  cold,  cau.se  tlio  mixed  gases  to 
explode  an  readily  as  flaino  doca.  Even  polished  slips  of 
platinum,  if  perfectly  clean,  will  cauiiQ  the  reaction  to  taka 
piece,  although  mora  alowiy.  It  ajtpcars  that  at  first  the 
absorptioa  Of  gnti  OD  the  surface  of  the  cold  metal, 
and  tho  oOBsequent  spptuxioutioa  of  their  particles,  is 
suffideot  to  induce  the  combination  of  a  pert  of  ^e  gases ; 
this  being  accouiiaiii  oi  by  the  development  of  heat,  tlie 
metal  becomes  warmed  and  acts  more  vigoruusly,  and  the 
oombination  of  further  qnantitiea  of  the  gases  takee  place, 
by  vkiok  man  haaft  ia  dovalofod,  ao  that  b^  degreee  tho 
metal  bMOaaa  tadJml^  and  if  aaj  of  tbo  mxad  gaasa  ba 
still  nncombined  it  causes  them  to  explode.  In  the  case 
of  the  powder  or  the  sponge,  eapeciaUy  the  former,  all  this 
takes  place  so  raiiuily  fn.iin  tLo  cr.orruoud  .'  urface  of  the 
metal,  that  it  becomes  red-hot  as  soon  as  it  is  introducedf 
and  fires  the  mixture  as  rapidly  as  a  flame.  Now,  it  ia 
well  known  that  matallio  platinum,  and  espeoiaUy  apo^gr 
platinum,  or  platinum  Uadc,  raadOy  condeuaa  naaa  upm 
iu  surface ;  but  the  condensation  is  attended  by  the  de- 
velopment of  heat,  and  H  seems  not  improbable,  therefore, 
that  it*  actioa  in  causing  the  combination  of  hydrogen 
with  oxygen  is  of  the  same  «charactttr  aa  the  aotioa  of 
flame, — tftat  the  platinom,  ia  fact,  doaa  aet  ttMlf  iwlaea 
the  combination,  but  that  the  heat  resulting  from  the  con- 
densation of  the  gases  by  the  platinom  ia  the  direct  catiee 
of  tto  resc'.iL>ri,  Gruhi^rc'a  researchee  have  shown  alao 
tiiat  heated  platinum  absorbs  hydrogen,  and  the  absorp- 
tion is  doubtlees  socompaaiad  by  the  development  of  heal ; 
this  is  an  additional  taaaon  for  tka  aatkia  «f  plaitiaiBB 
becoming  more  vigoroaa  aa  ft  baeomaa  vannar. 

A  BLiriM  of  oipcriraents  by  Von  Meyer  (Jbwrnnf  fur 
praJUnche  Clmnu,  1876,  p.  121)  may  here  be  referred  to, 
as  illustrating  in  a  remarkable  manner  the  influence  of 
finely-divided  platinum  in  causing  the  eombi nation  of 
gasesL  II  wss  first  shown  bjr  BuBaan  lhat  when  a  mixtora 
of  hydrogen  and  carbon  monoxide  ia  exploded  with  iomiB' 
eient  oxygen  to  convert  these  two  gases  respectively  into 
water  and  carbon  dioiii.ie,  wlialrver  tiie  j>rop>ortionB.  uin- 
ployed,  the  quantities  oxidized  are  always  in  a  simple 
molecular  ratio,  From  Ton  Meyer's  experimenta  it  ap- 
peara  that,  when  a  similar  mixture  is  plaofd  in  eontaalwitll 
finely-dividtid  platinum,  dthough  the  oxidaUott  b  aUbotod 
vfry  aloTrly,  tho  sjinjc  Liw  obtaina  Whorr-a.'i,  liowovcT, 
•miiicu  itid  mixture  of  lite  three  gasce  is  cxpludod,  eJwuys 
relatively  more  hydrogen  than  carbon  monoxide  is  oxi- 
dized, the  proportioa  in  which  the  two  gaaea  at«  bnntt  being 
on  the  aTonga  about  aa  3  tol,  tlia  maiM  ia tta  caaa  whan 
their  oxidation  is  alowiy  effected  with  the  aid  of  platfanon  j 
in  the  latter  caae  the  number  of  molecules  of  carbon  inOlk' 
oxide  oxidised  to  the  dioxidn  i:^  from  7  to  8  ilTi  oe  giaal 
aa  the  number  of  hydrogen  atoms  oxidixed  to  water. 

When  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  from  whatever  cause,  enter 
into  reaction,  it  is  always  in  the  proportioas  to  fom  watar^ 
—that  is,  invariably  in  the  proportton  of  9  Tdanea  of 
hydrogen  gas  to  1  volume  of  oxygen  gas.  Any  excess  of 
cither  is  left  nncombined.  If  the  water  which  is  formed 
be  messnred  as  steam  or  gas,  and  its  volume  compared 
with  the  volume  of  the  mixeid  gaaea  at  the  aaaie  tempera- 
ture before  combination,  U  ia  loond  that  «ond«aaation  haa 
taken  plaoob  3  volumee  of  wfeter  gas  being  obtained  from  S 
vdoniM  of  hydrogen  and  1  ffoluna  of  oxygen  gas ;  hea«»— 

fR,  +  O,  -  2H,0. 

Ttyint"^     Oz7|«.  Wucr. 

In  the  liqoid  state,  however,  the  volume  of  the  water 
formed  is  oo  amaO  aa  eonpatad  with  the  volume  occupied 
by  the  mixed  gases  that  it  may  be  neglected,  so  that  if 
the  contraction  in  volume  which  oecnn  on  exploaion  ia 
•I  tba  flriiaanr  tWMmtni«L  t»MU»ds  «t 
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contraction  represents  the  kjrdroMO,  and  pae-third  tbe 
a^rgn,  wkieli  hm  diMppeand,   TUt  muMm  ns  to  use 
hjdiogM  to  detennine  the  amonDt  «f  free  ttjgsn  in 
or  in  any  gaaeooa  mixture,  one-third  of  the  contraetioo 

which  occurs  whu-u  a  measured  quantity  c  f  gas  is  ei- 
ploded  with  a  measured  exccea  of  hydrogen  representing 
the  amount  of  oxygen  presout. 

Th*  Affinity  of  omen  for  hjdrafan,  as  mearared  by  the 
beat  dareloped  by  tlimr  eombinntioo,  ia  very  great,  68,376 
unitji  of  heat,  according  to  Thomscn,  h,^[i.u  r-vo!v:?l  in 
tbia  combination  of  16  gramme  of  my^au  wim  2-i)0L> 
grammes  of  L v  (■  i  tho  product  boing  liquid  water  at 
18°  C.  By  boraiag  the  two  gasea  together  from  a  jet  tbe 
most  intense  artificial  heat  that  ia  known,  except  that  of 
tbn  discharge  of  n^werfui  galvanic  battery,  ia  {mdaced. 

tt  ia  well  here  to  cell  attention  to  tbe  cireainataoee  that 
the  equations  ordinarily  employed  to  express  the  formation 
of  water  from  iu  elemeota,  uid  tict  «wrM  the  reaoluUon  of 
^wttar  into  it*  clanMniit  viL— 

ud 

do  not  take  into  account  that  in  the  one  case  a  large 
aaoant  of  heat  ia  daYeloped,  and  that  in  the  other  case  a 
CORMpondiDt  Mttoant  U  energy  is  expended.  These 
tqiitMon  mmAf  rapraaent,  in  fact,  the  distribution  of 
weight  (a  fbe  ebaagae,  and  therefore  are  but  imperfect  ex- 
pru!>aions  of  what  reelljr  occurs,  since  thr  Javelopment  of 
heat  in  the  formation  of  water,  aud  tho  absorption  of  heat, 
or  the  expenditure  of  a  oorraaponding  amount  of  some 
other  fom  of  onargy  in  ita  daoompoeilioQi  an  integral 
IMftt  of  tiw  ehangea,  the  smoaat  of  beat  dwralopad  or  ab- 
Borbed,  under  ~;v,;ri  conditiiin?,  beinc  doRnite  and  con- 
stant as  tiuo  wcigUU  (jf  the  miiLuUucuj  whi:h  enter  into 
reaction  and  are  produc: i  TIjo  same  may  be  said  of  ill 
equations  employed  to  represent  chemical  chnoge. 

Tha  composition  of  water  may  be  daliinniaMi  hf  hmti' 
ing  a  known  waighl  of  hydrogen  in  an  exoeua  of  oxygen, 
end  weighing  thn  wntar  produced ;  then  the  difference  be- 
tween the  weight  of  the  hydrogen  burnt  and  of  the  watt  r 
produced  is  the  amount  of  oxygen  combined  with  the  hy- 
drogen. Or  hydrogen  ia  passed  over  a  weighed  quantity 
flf  copper  oxide  in  n  toba  heatad  to  radnMa ;  the  hydrogen 
then  rwdiMM  tiin  OKlde  or  temovea  tiie  oxygen  from  it, 
fpnning  water,  which  is  mrt>fi;ll7  collected  end  weighed, 
and  iho  loss  of  weight  which  tho  tube  of  copper  cm  Jo 
auffers  c  ir>^ fully  determined.  Tho  loss  of  weight  of  the 
copper  oxide  gives  the  amount  of  oxygen,  and  the  differ 
•M*  iMtween  this  and  the  amount  of  water  produced  is 
lb*  nBO«B»  of  ^rogan  aomUnad  with  thia  wmhw^  «( 
aotTgan. 

The  amount  of  oxygen  eombined  with  2  parts  by 
weight,  or  2  atoms,  of  hydrogen  ia  luually  stated  to  be  16 
pnria,  and  1 6  is  generally  regarded  as  the  atomic  weight  of 
4»7fan.  9itt  from  the  examination  of  tha  dataminatiaoa 
wUmi  hnw  baan  made  by  varioua  alanaula  af  tta  amn- 
position  of  water,  jStaas,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the 
most  exaei  determinations  of  atomic  weights  yet  made, 
arrires  at  tho  conclusion  that  iLi*  [.  Kubjr  is  loo  high,  m  i 
that  the  atomic  weight  of  oxygen  is  certainly  not  higher 
than  15*96.  Thomson  has  recently  determined  the  amount 
of  watar  produced  by  burning  2  litraa  of  Itydngan  in  an 
exeeaa  of  oxygeb,  and  taking  Regnaulft  anraben  for  tbe 

bjicl'Rc  privities  of  oxygen  ar.d  l;ydrog-rn,  he  ofctains  a 
number  lor  the  atomic  weight  of  oxygen  which  it  in  com- 
plete accordan     »  r.  K  that  given  by  Btaaa. 

At  the  ordinary  temperature  of  (htf  air  water  ia  a  clear, 
transparent,  tasteleaa,  and  odonriaaa  liquid;  it  appaaia 
oolowleat  wkan  aaaa  in  amall  ^fmUlUft  Vvt  that  it  tttilf 


has  a  pele  blue  colour  ia  appartDt  when  a  sLuiuig  whita 
object  is  viewed  throq^n  eaiamn  several  feet  in  thickneaa. 

Water  ia  solid  at  temMFaturea  below  0"  C,  0"  G.  being 
the  temperature  at  wlitdl  frozen  water  or  ico  melta ;  the 
melting  point  IS  diminished  hy  increase  of  pressure  to  tha 
slight  extent  of  0  00757'  C.  for  each  additional  atmosphere. 
Water  expands  in  freezing,  ill  deoait/  compered  with 
watar  at  0'  GL  baiog  '93.  Tha  eonversion  of  liquid  watar 
at  0*  C  into  aolid  water  or  toe  n  accompanied  by  the  libeim- 

tion  nf  hr.it,  nnj  hettt  is  rendered  latent  or  absorbed  to  tho 
-H  win'  (ixLtul  i;i  the  nicltltig  of  ice, — the  quantity  of  hcAt 
ul  ■t  urljed  or  liberated  in  the  melting  of  ice  or  freezing  of 
water  being  aofficieat  to  raise  the  temperature  of  79  timea 
ii^s  wei^  of  watar  fmn  V  to  1*CL 

Water  eraporatea  at  all  temperaiuraa  when  in  conUct 
with  atmoapheric  air  or  otlier  gases,  and  the  vapour  given 
off  has  a  density  and  tension  determined  by  the  tempera- 
ture; the  tension  of  the  vapour  rapidly  rises  with  the 
temperatwa^  nntil  at  100"  C.  it  is  equal  to  the  ordinary  at> 
mospherie  piaaaata  {7C0  mm.),  and  tha  watar  boila.  TJm 
boiling  point,  however,  rapidly  risea  witil  fneraaaa  of  prea* 
Eurij,  n:id  gink.8  when  the  pressure  is  diminished  ;  thus 
uader  tho  pressure  of  two  atmospheres  water  boiLi 
121°  C,  and  ijiiiit  r  '.hr  pressure  cf  twelve  atiuospheres  at 
IdO"  C  ^lien  water  boila  under  the  ordinary  atmo- 
spheric temperature  it  ia  aonvartad  into  1600  timea  ita 
volnma  of  vapour.  The  conversion  into  vapour  is  attended 
with  the  absorption  of  a  large  amount  of  heat, — tho  quan- 
tity  r  f  Iji  ai  Fil  sorbed  or  rendered  latent  in  the  converaion 
of  water  at  100"  C  into  steam  of  tho  same  temperature 
being  sufficient  to  raise  the  temperature  of  636  timce  tha 
we^ht  of  water  converted  into  steam  from  0*  to  1*  0. 

Water,  chemically  speaking,  is  a  reaarkaUy  nentnl 
substance,  an  !  h  r  ij  its  great  value  to  tho  chemist  as  a 
solvent.  Theru  axo  very  few  substances  which  ore  not  to 
some  extent  dissolved  by  it,  but  tho  solubility  of  different 
substances  ia  very  unequal  Heat  generaUy  increases  ita 
aolvant  power,  whilst  cold  dinrfnlahea  it  j  toere  are  mny 
aaeaptima  to  this  rule,  however.  Tha  dissolution  of  sub- 
stances  which  may  again  be  separated  from  the  solution 
II  n  i- c  inipcsed  is  accompanied,  in  tho  majuu'\  if  tiinH, 
with  an  absorption  of  heat,  as  will-be  evident  on  inspection 
of  tue  table  on  p.  iSS.  In  tlie  first  column  tbe  name  cf 
the  aubatanca  ia  gntOt  and  in  tha  aaeond  ita  formnla;  th* 
third  axhibita  tha  onnber  of  nolaenlaa  «f  watar  (in 
p^at■nm(v^^  in  which  ono  rr.r,?ncule  (in  grammea)  of  the  aub- 
atance  is  dissoivMi  at  about  18°C.  ;  the  fourth  column 
shows  the  number  of  units  of  heat  developed  or  absorbed, tho 
-  sign  indicating  that  heat  is  absorbed,  and  the  -I-  aign 
that  it  is  developed. 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  intirpret  the  meaning  of  nnm- 
ben  inch  aa  are  contained  in  the  table,  especially  aa  we 
irtj  aim  :i!<t  ej)urc!y  ignorant  of  the  condition  of  aubatancea 
in  solution  in  water.  But  there  ia  no  doubt  that  the 
heat  developed  or  abaoibad  on  dissolving  a  solid  aubsUnoe 
is  the  mean  reanlt  of  aararal  distinct  operations,  wUeb 
partly,  perhaps,  involve  an  absorption,  and  partly  a  d*> 
vrlopiTiijtit  rjf  heat.  Thus,  in  the  first  place,  there  is  a 
:haiif,ij  of  liULc  from  the  solid  to  the  liquid,  which  in  most 
1  net  all  cases  involves  an  expenditure  of  energy;  then 
many  subetaocee  on  dissolving  in  watw  combine  with  it, 
the  combination  probably  being  alwaya  attended  with  da* 
ralopnient  of  beat;  Oontraetion  alao  generally  takes  place 
in  toe  diasolntton  of  aalts  in  water,  and  ia  accompanied  by  a 
considerable  development  of  heat,  arising  from  inp  gr<  i^it 
reeistance  which  water  offers  to  compression.  Chemists, 
moreover,  are  inclined  to  the  belief  that  very  many  if  not 
all  auhatanoaai  avaa  thoaa  wUab  ara  ordinaril/  ragnrdad  aa 
ataUa  in  ptaaanca  af  water,  antar  to  n  naatar  or  tai  an* 
tantiatotaaation  with  watar  wliandiaaalvad  in  it;  AaalB* 
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tim  «f  Mdiun  iMoridt,  lot  example,  may  be  regarded  ae 
«oiil«btnf  •  etrUia  inoBak  of  Mdiuin  hjdroxidid  and 
bjdioddorie  Mid  fonnsd  bj  Um  nadiaa— 

N»a  +  OH,    -    HCl     +  NnOH. 


Tkt  oeenmaw  of  rmtHmuB  of  Ah  kind  WDoDd  in  many 
caaea  involve  an  abi()q)iion,  but  in  others  a  deTckf>n:int 
of  heat  Tho  only  two  substoacea  mentioned  in  the  above 
table  which  develop  beat  to  any  extent  whan  dinolTcd  in 
water,  it  will  be  bmo,  ata  '""g""*""*  aad  tlaaiiBiBB  cblo- 
lidat.  Both  of  thtn,  liowofiir,  am  kaowa  to  fom  90m- 
poiillda  wttb  waMr,  and  both  probably  enter  to  a  very  coo- 
mderaUo  Mrtent  into  reaction  with  it  in  the  mano^  above 
pointed  out  It  ia  even  probable  that  the  latter  cannot 
exist  aa  such  when  diaaolved  in  water ;  the  development  of 
ao  Urge  an  amoiaft  of  heat  is  therefore  readily  ondantood. 
Bot  at  preoant  «a  an  nnablo  Mtiafaetorily  to  taeoooi  f w 
tlw  SUhnnem  dbieryad  between  aaha  amih  aapotuafnin  and 
^•>dinm  iodides,  wbich  so  closely  resemble  each  other  in 
most  respects,  one  of  which,  it  will  be  noticed,  abaorbs 
5110  unit.i,  nhi]><t  the  other  dafolopa  USO  Qnita  of  lieat 
when  diaaiilved  in  water. 

From  this  it  will  be  cbvioos  that  tba  Mady  of  thooan* 
dilkm  o(  lalta  in  aolottoa  is  beset  with  difficnlttea ;  the 
tliemaeliamfcal  method  of  inveatigation  appears  in  most 
cases  to  be  the  only  oue  which  ia  applicable,  sini  L  tte 
troduction  of  new  substances  at  once  introducea  a  new  set 
of  conditions,  but  on  account  of  the  complexity  of  the 
^aaonoaa  attandtqg  diwolation,  oven  thomolto  obtained 
ay  this  meftod  powwa  odiyn  Binftod  falae^and  atpreAent 
OB^  fnanl  ncwidnrioni  aan  bo  drnm  fnm  tbaai. 

Water,  m  have  already  stated,  enters  into  combina- 
tion with  oxides  of  many  of  the  fkmenttit  forming 
two  elaaaea  of  eonipond%— tho  adds,  and  tho  matoltte 


hydroxides  or  hydrates.  The  general  prc)|>trtica  and  rcla- 
ticma  U  thaaa  two  daiiaa  of  cooponndb  may  with  advantage 

The  monoxides  of  tho  highly  positive  monad  eleffleota 

esainm,  rubidium,  potassium,  sodiuu.,  and  lithinm  f<nin 
.vitli  walcr  eaaily  soluble  hydroxides,  i-'bich  cannot  be  da- 
composed  by  heat ;  their  aolatiooa  are  »aapy  to  the  tonch, 
and  reatore  the  blue  colour  to  vegetablo  infusiana  which 
have  been  Mddmed  bj  an  aoid.  These  hydroxidaa  aie 
usually  tMined  alkallea, — a  aohitkn  which  baa  the  power 
oi  rL*tui  i:j^^  the  Mue  colour  to  reddened  litmus  being  aaid 
to  caiLj'oil  aii  alkaline  reaction.  Tho  term  alkali  is  of 
Arabia  origin,  and  was  at  first  given  to  the  crude  bodium 
carbonate  obtained  from  the  ashes  of  sea-weed,  a  solution 
of  which  is  soapy  to  the  touch  and  restores  the  blue  colour 
to  nAtaud  lUmua,  and  like  the  ab^e-meationed  hydroz- 
Idei  alan  has  peweiinit  deansing  pr  pertiea. 

Tlie  hydr- Tildes  derived  from  the  Tnonoxides  of  barrum, 
strouuuiQ,  and  calcium,  which  arc  less  positive  elements, 
also  exhibit  an  alkaJioo  reaction,  but  they  are  not  nearly 
ao  soluble  in  water;  and,  with  the  exception  of  barium  hy- 
droxide, they  are  decomposed  on  ignition,  yielding  the 
oxide  and  water.  None  of  the  remaining  pui^itivu  cle- 
menta,  except  thallium,  furnish  soluble  hydroxides  which 
exhibit  an  dkaline  rr  u  ii  n 

Similar  differences  may  be  observed  between  t^e  oxidce 
of  negative  elements,  wUdi  famikh  acids  when  combined 
with  water.  Tho,  the  atoaosido  of  the  highly  aagatiTa 
elemont  ehforine  laadfljr  disKitvea  water,  but  the  add 
produced  is  exceedingly  unstable ;  similarly,  the  acids  do- 
rived  from  the  oztdea  of  nitrogen  are  sohible,  but  uf  luw 
stability.  The  oxides  of  the  less  negative  elements,  sulphur 
and  phoephortu^  however,  furnish  xeiy  soluble  ecid«{,  whidi 
exhibit  eoaddeiaUe  atabOIfy,  bdng  wth  dJfienlty  naolTed 
into  the  oxide  and  water. 

The  lower  oxides  of  the  moat  positive  elements  enter  into 
eombinatirn  with  water  in  such  proportions  as  to  produce 
oompooDds  containing  an  eaoal  nnmber  of  atoms  of  hydro* 
gen  and  oxygen ;  for  exampli^  aodiaameaotddo  aad  W9tK 
fnniSdt  aodiiun  hydroxide — 

Na,0  +   OH,  »■  2NaOH; 

MIWB  swsoiMc    Witar.    Minn  hy^roxllc 

and  barium  oxide  and  water  yiehl  barium  hydroxide^ 
BaO    *  OH,  -  BaOjH,  or  Ba(OH)^. 

Honoa  thaaa  ^ydnuddoa  may  be  looked  upoaas  comblifa- 
tiona  of  ttw  wapactlte  elementa  with  the  tnooad  compound 
radicle  (OH/  or  hTdn  sylj  and  the  various  compounds 
obtained  from  the  oxides  of  the  remaining  elementa  by 
the  action  of  water  nay.  either  be  regarded  as  aimilae^ 
coootitttted,  or  atagr  bo  Tiowed  aa  oomUnationa  of  one  or 
BHwa  OH  groopa  with  eompomd.  ladielea  formed  by  die 
nnioa  of  the  elenr^nts  wi;b  v.xvcrn.  Thus,  tth  it*^v  regard 
nitrie  acid,  HNO,,  aa  a  cuiiip:.a;jd  ul  liic  two  monad 
radiclea,  (NO,)'  and  (OH)';  suljihuric  and,  il..SO,,  aa  a 
combination  of  the  dyad  radicle  (80,)  with  two  OH 
gronpa;  and  phoaphoric  acid,  H,P04,  as  a  combiDstion 
the  Mid  ladiela  (fO)  with  three  monad  hydroxjl  groups. 

The  annber  of  OH  groups  which  may  be  associated 
wi'b  n  Ri'i^-^lo  atom  of  a  given  sinipk  radicle  or  element, 
or  with  a  compound  radicle,  entirely  depends  upon  the 
nature  of  the  radicle,  but  does  not  appear  ever  to  exceed 
four ;  the  stability  ^  the  onmponad  auo  varua  with  the 
radide,  tho  leadeaey  to  fona  atoUo  oonpoawb  with  OH 
hai^jtbe  greater  the  more  positive  the  radicle.  In  the 
Oiao  of  compounds  of  feebly  positive  radicles  with  several 
OH  groups,  there  is  always  a  tendency  for  the  ckmonls  of 
one  or  more  molecnles  of  water  to'separato  fram  the  com* 
poa«d  thaapradodBKabodf  whiohlatoboNpidol«B 


I.  Cryitelifas  Chioriru, 
J>esifti%  miA  Mint 

Ulhlo»  dklsilda 
BeilleBi  chlsiids*«»M«»fl»  »•* 

FetHrfBB  eUatiils  , 

Sodium  bromide  

PotsMiom  bramUe  ■ 

Sodium  ioiti^ls   

l'"tA»»iii!;i  ifxtide  .... 
MsgiiMiura  chlorid* 
Aluoiniam  cUorido 

S.  NitraUt, 

Sodinm  nitrate   

PoUudom  nitrats  ... 
Silver  nitrate  

Thall-nm  nilrat<>  ... 

n»riiini  nitratrt  

Strontium  iittiat^  ... 
Liad  nitrats  

I. 


itiina  ralphata . 


Potusiam  (nlphat4?  . 
M»gu«»iuia  aulphAte 

Zinc  aalphsts  

Iron  iolphats  

VMd  solphats ...... 

OatoHsdphate  


ua 

Ked 

Ka 

NaBr 
KBr 
Nal 
KI 

J® 

NsHO, 

KNO, 
AsKOg 

TfNO, 

Mh80« 

Fa,SO«+10H,O 


K.SO. 

iIBSO,•^  7H,0 
ZnSO.  7H,0 
FefiO,  7H,0 
SiSO.  -I-  7N,0 

Ooao«-i-  7H,0 


No.  «r  I    o<  hMi 

Bo'.i  of  d,T.lop«d 


•OA 

♦ 

8.440 

too 

1,180 

soo 

4.440 

100 

4,410 

soo 

ISO 

soo 

6,080 

1 , 

200 

5,110 

800 

8&920 

9W 

i-ifa^oM 

SOO 

8,000 

soo 

S,520 

soo 

5,440 

800 

9,970 

400 

9,400 

400 

4.020 

MO 

MOO 

400 

00 

»» 

n,<eo 

100 

18,130 

200 

18,550 

400 

18.760 

000 

18,810 

400 

0,880 

400 

8.010 

400 

4,240 

400 

4,Slil 

800 

4.S80 

800 

8,670 
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a  combination  of  one  or  mor«  OH  gronpe  with  an  cxygcn- 
ated  ladiclai.  For  instance,  (orric  hjdrozide,  Fe,(Oii),, 
very  r«adily  m  a  wat^r,  fonafllg  MBpOOadi  mA  M 
Fe.O(OH)«  and  re,O^OH)-. 

Nearly  all  the  bwliea  prodnced  by  the  actios  o(  Vlter  on 
til*  oxidM  of  tlw  iH>a<iiieUlt  u«  to  be  legardad  M  «giB|ioaadi 
ti  esygtiwtod  n^dn  widi  hydroxyl,  tad  an  Mm  «r 
teas  acid  in  charactor.  a  niii:,  the  mora  nijgttivt  tta 
radicle  with  which  OH  a.'i:Mjcktod  the  more  powerfol 
urill  ba  the  acid,  and  einco  the  addition  of  oxygon  to  the 
ndide  raadara  it  more  aegative,  the  acid  fiUDisbad  by  the 
Ughv  onida  of  an  element  ia  naoally  more  atable,  and  also 
A  more  powerful  aftid,  tfatn  that  f omiahed  by  the  lower 
oiide ;  thoa,  salphoMOl  fteid,  H^.,  ia  extremely  aoaUble 
aa  com  pare  J  with  aulphuric  acid,  H^SO^,  and  a  much  less 

Eoweriui  acid,  but  the  former  may  be  regarded  aa  a  com- 
i nation  of  the  dyad  radicle  (SO),  and  the  latter  aa  a  oom- 
binatioo  of  tho  £nA  ndinU  (SCL),  with  tvioo  (ki  monad 
ndide  (0H>  Th»  Uhtvioor  or  Oo  poattit*  doment*  b 
exactly  complementary  of  this,  since  the  greater  the  amount 
of  the  negatire  olemont  oxygen  aasociated  with,  thorn  the 
loss  is  the  teni^Liuy  to  furnish  correapoading  hydroxides 
when  Gombiped  wita  water,  and  the  lea*  the  aUbiUty  of 
the  reaaltiog  h^Jroxidoa ;  and,  as  a  role,  alao  tiM VmIo  pro- 
partiaobotitof  UwoxidsaMul  of  thel^idniiidaaeoRaBpond- 
ng  to  thMn  Imoobw  maiA  leas  proaoaMod  as  the  ralatire 

proportion  of  oxypr-n  in-rc.uj.i-s. 

In  aU  cases  in  whicii  o^idus  unite  with  water  to  prodnce 
•table  combinations,  much  heat  is  dcTeloped ;  the  atability 
of  the  poiopoDada  formed  by  the  oombioation  of  water 
vilk  oaddoib  ia  fao^  ^>peaza  to  be  diraeilj  in  proportion 
to  the  unoQOt  of  beat  dereloped  in  their  formati  on,  ami 
h  has  been  shown  that  the  formatioa  of  many  of  tho  [uo^t 
unstable  hydroxides  from  their  element*  w<iul  I  lia  accom- 
|)aaied  by  an  absorption  of  beat ;  banco  their  inatabiiity 
ia  readily  naderetood. 

Wbea  (ho  Indrozides  are  addad  in  nflMmt  qwMitily  to 
Mhriiloiia  of  tto  adds,  mostly  aeotial  adalioni  an  pro- 
duced,— ihnt  13  to  snj,  B jLLiiiijiis  which  do  not  affeot  either 
bine  or  red  Utmua.  Tlio  a<-'id  t))f>a  s&id  to  be  neutral- 
ized by  the  hydroxide,  or  i  i  v  vma.  The  basic  ozidee 
whidt  fomuh  hydroxidaa,  and  indeed  the  baaic  oxides 
gwiiliWIy,  bahave  in  a  similar  manner  with  acids.  In  these 
oaNi  aiMiliaiindBoad;  thns,  by  the  addition  of  sodinm 
ItydRNddia  to  nlpkBcle  aoid  the  salt  sodium  sulphate  is  ob- 
tolaoJ '  '■ 


Obviously,  we  mar  rcpurrl  the  salts  prodi-cod  in  this  man- 
ner as  formed  by  the  displacement  of  tb©  hydrogen  of  the 
acid  by  more  or  less  positivo  elements  or  simple  radicles, 
and  (hey  may  actnally  in  maqj  oases  be  proparod  bj  the 
•oUottof  IhoawlaboatlMaaidi;  ibronniid*— 

Zn  +  H,SO,    _    H,    +  ZnSO< 

XUc.    $<U)itiiuls  Mid.    BjSf«c«L     Ob0  ml/tM^ 

Thnf  are  also  obtained,  as  m  hun  aaaa,  ilia  anfoa  of 
a  Biora  or  lees  baaio  with  a  more  or  less  acid  crirh  But 
a  large  number  of  salts  are  known  deriTod  from  tho  acids 
by  the  displacement  of  hydrogen  by  compound  radicles  • 
thus,  many  of  the  salta  of  the  clemeot  ranadiam  are  formed 
by  the  introduction  of  the  group  (V.O,)",  which  functions 
aa  a  tetnd  daowaty  in  place  of  the  hydrogea  of  acids, 
vaaadyl  snlphalo  bring  (V,0,)"fSO,)j.  Tlia  anunonium 
salts  are  formed  in  a  similar  manner  by  the  diaplaoement  of 
hydrogen  in  acids  by  the  monad  compound  radide  (N'HJ*. 
But  the  hyd  rogen  of  many  hydroxidea  may  also  be  displaced 
by  poiittTe  elements  or  radicles;  for  aianplo^  duo  hydros* 
ide,  although  in^ulubla  in  water,  dtssotfOS  ia  tohitfa?Bi  of 
the  alkaliso,  aod  oa  hoatiaf  aiotoUM  sao  with  a  ooaom^ 


tratod  solution  of  potaadan  hjrdlQlide,  it  disaolvM  Willi 

evolutioa  of  hydrogen — 

Za +SB01t-Za*(0K),  -i-  B^. 

Zinc  hydroxide  and  nimilar  compounds,  therefore,  display 
both  basic  and  acid  functions ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  deny 
the  compounds  formed  from  them  by  introducing  pOMtiw 
elemciita  in  place  of  hydrogen  the  tilJe  of  salts. 

Another ckss of  o«yaaltoa»e  formed  by  Uiavoioa of  two 
different  oxides  of  the  sama  daiaaat;  (a*  oonpoaada  of 
fluorine,  chlorine,  bromiue,  and  iodiBa  with  podtiTO  dements, 
and  of  acid  with  basic  sulphides,  are  also  termed  saltA,  the 
com  pounds  of  sulphur  being  diatingniahed  aa  aalpho-aalts 
or  tbio-aalts,  whilst  thoae  of  tlM  nOT  «tliar  «l«ai«at«  aia 
distinguished  as  haloid  sabs. 

From  this  it  will  bo  obvioes  lint  tho  tana  aaft  la 
of  Tery  wide  application,  and  that  it  is  almoot  impossible 
to  define  it  in  a  few  words.  It  is  also  extrendy  diffi- 
cult strictly  to  define  an  acid,  for,  although  the  very 
greatest  difference  is  observable  between  the  compounds 
of  the  oxidee  of  highly  negative  and  of  highly  podtivo 
elemaato  with  water,  (ha  diffnaneea  baoqaia  Jaaa  uid  laaa 
marlcod  aa  wo  pass  from  ona  Mid  of  tin  aaiiea  to  tho  other. 
The  only  definition  which  really  separatee  bodies  vihich 
are  usually  regarded  as  true  adds  from  hydroxides  pos- 
sesaing  add  properties  iit  afforded  by  the  fact  that,  whil&t 
the  hydrogen  ia  all  hydroxidea  which  exhibit  basic  pro- 
perties may  bo  dlsplaoad  by  negative  and  alto  fa  aoosa 
inatancea  by  positive  radides,  the  hydrogen  in  adds  can 
only  be  displaced  by  positive  radidea.  For  example,  the 
hydrogen  in  zinc  hydroxide  mny  be  displaced  by  the  posi- 
tive radicle  potassium  and  by  the  negative  radicle  N0|,  but 
it  is  only  possible  to  displace  the  hydrogen  in  aniphuria 
acid  by  podtive  radidte.  Thia  ■^•fwit^  ia  not  applk^^ 
howerer,  to  organie  adds. 

The  extent  to  ^hlch  hydrogen  maybe  displaced  in  an 
acid  by  posaivu  rtidiclos  is  termed  its  b<xsict!y,  an  acid 
which  contains  a  single  atom  of  displaceable  hydrogen 
being  termed  monobasic,  and  acids  containing  two  or  three 
atoms  of  displaceable  hydrogen,  dibasic  or  tribosic.  On  tho 
other  hand,  the  hydroxides  and  basic  oxidee  are  frequently 
spoken  of  as  monacid,  diadd,  or  triacid,  kc,  according  as  they 
are  capable  of  neutralizing  a  single  molecule,  two,  or  three 
molecules  of  a  monobasic  add ;  thus,  sodium  hydiroxide  ia 
monacid  dnee  a  single  molecule  neutralizee  a  single  moleeola 
of  monobasic  nitric  acid,  forming  the  salt  sodium  nittata— 
NaOH   +  HNO»   -  NaNO,   +  OH,, 

Scdlnic  hfdroi-lile.    Nllrtc  tciiL        SoJiora  nltr»J«.  Witcr. 

aad  barium  hydroxide  is  a  diacid  base  since  it  neutralises 
two  molecules  of  nitric  acid — 

fiaO,H,  +  8HN0.~  fia(NO^-i-  20H,. 

BiitTvc  iriy  airo  rL"";rd  the  salts  'Mn:rd  by  the  action  of  acids 
oil  hydiJiLLd^ii  >Li  Jtrived  from  Llio  iatter  by  the  diaplaco- 
mentof  hydrogen  by  negative  compound  radicles, — :><>dium 
aitrat«,  for  example,  aa  sodiwn  hydroxide  in  which  the 
stom  of  hydrogen  has  been  diqlaced  by  the  monad  com- 
pound ladida  KG,;  haaoa  w»  but  define  the  addity  of 
hydroxidei  to  be  the  extent  to  which  hydn^gen  may  be 
displaced  in  them  by  negative  radicl  i 

la  polybasic  adds,  that  is  to  say,  in  adds  eontuning 
tvro  or  more  stems  of  displaceable  hydrogen,  it  it  pcmiblo 
to  displace  the  hydngan  atap  W  a(sp;  tbosi  tba  addi* 
tion  of  a  dogle  mokeula  of  aodiani  hydraaddi  to  a  lia^ 
molecule  of  nulphurio  aai^  «Bl]r  DM-lm  ib»  kjixogm  tm 
the  add  is  displaced— 

NaOH   +      H,SO,    -      KaHSO.    +  OB, 
SodiuD SyatMida    aolrhntoacU.    floSlua brSngM M|fa«a,  wmm. 

bat  by  tba  addltSoa  of  a  aaeoiid  todaoda  of  fba  lydwrfia 
tiia  aaaoid  atom  of  Igrdngaa  ia  ahe  disftaoad-— 
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Salts  derivad  from  acids  hy  the  partial  displecemeni  of 
their  hydrogen  are  termed  acid  sails,  those  in  which  the 
liydrogen  dupUceable  by  metals  ia  entirel;  displaced  being 
termed  normal  aalt^  Similarly,  when  ^e  hydrogen  in 
poljTAcid  hydroiidai  b  mCirely  diaptaoed  by  negative 
nxtdiclea,  normal  salts  are  obtained,  but  whoa  it  is  only 
partLaUy  displaced  the  so-called  bcuie  talis  are  produced, 
whioh  bear  precisely  the  same  relation  to  tha  bydroader. 
tbat  the  acid  salts  bear  to  the  acids.  Thns,  from  Uia  triacid 
hydroxide,  bismuth  hydroxide,  Bj"'(OH}|^  and  the  mono- 
bra^ic  acid,  nitric  acid,  we  obtain 
ami  two  basic  bismath  nitrates  :— 

NO, 
NO, 
OH 


Thoao  salts  are 
two  acid  mUs 


nitrale 


(NO,  ( 

<  NO,  m\ 


NO, 
OH  . 
OH 


strictly  comparable  iriik  the  normtj  and 
nits  pradooed  from  the  tribMb  add,  phoaphorio 
Ik*  aMNHMid  bvdipaddi^  Mdinm  kfymnda  s— 
fONa  rON*  fONa 

PO  I  ONa      FO  •{  0}^t      PO  ^  OH  . 


(ON* 


(OH 


OH 


AddMlt*. 


Two  explanations  may  be  given  of  the  constitation  of 
tlie  salts  formed  by  displacing  the  hydrogen  in  polybasic 
•cads  by  polyad  elements ;  theformnU  of  Mrinm  ci^liate, 
for  «ssmplt^  nuorbt  wpwwnt«d  l^aidMr  of  tk*  ioObwing 

according  as  it  is  supposed  tht^t  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  in  a 
•ingle  molecule  of  the  acid  ace  displaced,  or  that  two  mole- 
eaka  of  tin  aeid  are  oooearoad  m  lha  Ibnnatfam  of  tta 
salt,  oee  atom  of  hydrogen  in  each  being  displaced  by  each 
of  the  barium  atoms.  There  is  not  at  preeent  snfflcient 
oridenoe  to  enable  us  to  decide  definitiTely  in  faroor  of  one 
or  the  other  of  tluM  linn,  bat  tha  gntt  Uadmtf  wbkk 
tka  polyhario  adds  addUl  to  form  dooilla  talli  tppMos  to 
nnder  the  latter  the  more  probable. 

The  formation  of  salta  by  tiis  action  of  acids  on  melsllio 
oxidea  imd  bydrasidM  ia  in  all  easaa  sttsndsd  wltt  a 
development  of  heat.  This  subject  has  been  very  care- 
fully stadiod  by  aeveral  chemists,  espedally  by  Thomsen, 
whose  results  for  a  number  of  acids  are  giren  in  the  foilow- 
Iba  amonnt  of  heat  deralopod  in  th»  re- 

oNaOHAq.QAq,— 

that  is  to  Mj,  OB  adding  »  lolntiM  of  •  mohciilsi  fin 
gr&mmee)  of  aMlmn  lifdiwnda  to  a  lolatioB  of  obo  mole- 
cule (in  grammes)  of  the  acid,  roproaentod  by  Q, — is  given 
for  a  number  of  adds  in  tha  first  of  the  following  tables. 
The  second  labia  aihiUls  tta  hmmiI  of  hMb  davMopad  in 
tbanafltkn^ 

NaOHAq.oQAq; 

in,  OB  adtUag  a  MfartioB  of  ona  lolaeiiila  of  sodiom  hy- 
droxide to  a  solution  of  a  molecolea  of  the  acid  Q.  Each 
molecule  (in  grammes)  of  sodium  hydroxide  was  dlseolved 
is  900  molecnles  (in  grammes)  of  water,  and  the  eolations 
of  tta Mida ««•  of  oq;iiifalaBt  atnngth;  that  is  to  say, 
Cho  Bvmbor  of  gnaunss  of  add  required  to  form  a  BOVmal 
BSit  with  23  -(- 16  1  or  40  grammes  of  sodium  hydroxide 
were  diesolTed  in  ISxSOO  or  3600  grammas  of  wattir. 
The  temperatoie  al  wbidi  the  two  soTutioDs  were  mixed 
in  all  the  experiments  was  abont  18*  C  The  results  are 
expressed  in  hnndreds  of  heat-nnita,  and  according  to 
~  thflxaM^allbocalisdonwithiBlpi 


Kama  of  Aclii 


Monobasic  Adda. 
Hydrochloric  .  ,.  . 
Hydrobromlo  ...... 

Hjdriodic  

HydroHuorio  

HydroKulphurl-: .... 

Hydrocymio  

Hypochlorou*   

Nitric    

nypoplio«phorou!.. . 
MeUpbosphoric .... 

Formic  

Acetic  


Dibatie  AM*. 
HydroBnoiilleio.. 
Hydrochkesflatiiiic 
Solphnils 

Selenio  

Chromio  

Solphurons  

Selenions  , 

DithiooJe  

Phosphorons  

Car  bonis  ,.....„... 

Borio  •  •«••»■••«••• 
BUido............... 

Btsooie  ............ 

Uxalie  m.... 

Suoei&ts  ..M ....... 

Tsitario  


Tribcuie  Addt. 

atiio  

Fhoephorio  

Arsenio   


Tftr  alone  Aridt. 
PyTophoirphoric  . . . 


H  .Br 


H.8H 
H.CN 
H.  OCl 
H.NO, 
H .  PH.O, 
H .  PO, 
H.CHO. 
H.C,H|ft 

H,.8iP. 
-H,.  PtCL 
H,,80, 
H,.8i»0, 
H,.CiO. 
H, .  SO, 
H,.S«0, 
H,..  8,0, 

H,.pk6, 

H,.0O, 

H,.B.(5, 

Hj.sfo, 

H,.  8nO, 

H,.C.O, 

H,.C,H,0 

n,.q,H.o; 
h;.  ta.o, 

H..PO. 

H^.iaq, 

"4  r,o. 


1 

1 

4 

c 

M-6 

187 

137 

08-5 

137 

137 

10/ 

80 

IftS 

168 

77 

78 

u 

23 

27 

49 

96 

96 

63 

137 

187 

77 

152 

163 

71 

144 

132 

«0 

132 

183 

135 

206 

136 

272 

... 

272 

278 

71 

146 

310 

... 

310 

148 

304 

804 

131 

247 

292 

isd 

290 

... 

293 

07  R 

271 

74 

143 

284 

2S9 

110 

202 



206 

6*4" 

111 

200 

206 

206 

S2 

43 

62 

... 

64 

96 

69 

138 

2.93 

2S5 

124 

242 

244 

124 

2£3 

268 

850 

882 

416 

7S' 

271 

S40 

853 

74 

m 

869 

874 

144 

2  m; 

027 

554 

(NaOHAq,«(iA^ 


Momebaiie  Add*. 
IlydrocUflrif...... 

Hydiobraaie  

Hydriodie   

Hydrolljorio  

Hydroaolpbuie .... 

U^drooyaaia  

Nitric  

Hy{x)iihij^['horou8., 
Metaphoephorio .. . 
Fonnio 

Aostis.........M..» 


HydMAieailicio.... 
HydiMbkcopUti&ii 

Salpksrfs  «  

8«laale........».»... 

Chromio.... 

SulpbOnNM  .•ee**ses* 


e«»a  aeeeS' 


DitUaalS. 

Pho 


Bods  .M......  M.... 

SiUoia......  .......... 

Staonis 

Oxslk  . 

Sooeials 
Tartads. 

Trihada  Addi. 

Citric  

Phoaphoiie  

Aracnio   


f  .......MM.. 


Tiirabade  Add*. 
P]napbas)4Mde.., 


H.Cl 
H.  Br 
H.I 
H.  P 
H.SH 
H.CM 
H.  NO, 
H .  PH,0, 
H.PO, 
H .  CUO- 

H, .  SiK, 
H, ,  PtCL 
H, .  80, 
H,.8eO, 

H,.80, 
H,.BeO, 

H-  ft  n_ 


HI.COl 

H,.8nC), 
H,.C,0. 
H*  •  Cg  H^Og 
H,.0,H,O, 

H,.pb, 

H,.  A«0« 


• 

1 

i 

1 

t 

187 

68-6 

187 

137 

68-5 

136 

137 

68-6 

100 

i«a 

8? 

77 

77 

SB 

28 

28 

14 

180 

137 

08 

164 

152 

76 

142 

144 

132 

132 

182 

66 

133 

133 

136 

136 

OS 

40 

142 

146 

165 

78 

148 

162 

76 

181 

124 

63 

160 

146 

73 

148 

136 

09 

186 

14» 

148 

142 

M 

110 

101 

61 

1S9 

111 

100 

88 

84 

06 

43 

26 

185 

24 

188 

188 

141 

71 

124 

121 

01 

124 

127 

M 

124 

125 

127 

00 

I'iV 

US 

135 

113 

60 

147 

160 

138 

120 

09 

144 

14S 

Its 

•1 
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To  facilitate  comparMon  between  the  rari  xjr  aoidt  ihxj  v 
anaoged  in  tbo  following  tabl«  alruost  in  acootdanoQ  with 
the  unoanlfl  of  heat  doveloiiL"!  oii  th>  iddiliOD  o(  lOJtlin 
l^jdrosid*  to  aqairaUiit  qwntitin. 


4 

L'Blu  of  Itclt 
thm  l«MllM 

3H.  fi 

S<H .  P£LO  J 
H,.80, 

a(H .  I'o.t 
9H.a 

SH  .Br 
SH.  I 

SH .  ao, 

2H .  NO, 
H,.B,d, 

H, .  S<-0, 
H,  PiCl, 

n,.  SiF, 

2,H.80/',I1J 
2(H.CHO,) 
2(H.  CjH.O.) 

|{H,.C,H,0,> 

s<|-3 

9(H.8H) 

2f  H .  cy) 

i(H..  SnOJ 
4<U,.S404> 

SS,640 
Sl.SM 

30.800 
80,830 
38,970 
S8,7t0 

u,m 

sr, <so 

27.6CM) 
ST.SSO 
S7.t90 
S7,SM 
27.070 
S7.0SO 
S7.S90 
M.e90 
>«,»30 
2«.W0 
2S.810 
26,870 
27,080 
27,68a 

u.tio 

S4,l«0 
M.IIO 

ao.Olo 

10,  (70 

IB,  iSO 

2.710  1 

Onlw  •#■■•■••»■>••  ■ 

Hydrooihlorlc  

HT'lrlM.!,:  

ChJorio 

ChloToplatinic « 

yiMoSdo  

Ac«tic  

Borio  

nrJroeTwia...  

Sur-riUi   

flOB  ihoM  toUM  it  viU  to  OTidntl— thit  wbm  » 
MolMiik  «f  Mdlwa  lijdroxU*  In  aqiweai  wlvtioa  mien 

Into  reaction  with  an  a'~id,  tho  h(?a^  developed  ia  vrrv 
nearly  proporLiui;:^!  to  the  qaaatity  of  acid  pruJical  uutil 
this  amounts  to  1,  J,  Jj,  or  ^  m  It-cuia,  according  as  the 
■dd  i»  tnouo-,  di-,  tn-,  or  tetrabtuic ;  but  that  when  the 
•mouDt  of  acid  added  exceeda-  that  raqoiaitA  to  form  the 
Boraul  mit,  Um  diffuant  adda  bctov*  diAumtlj,  hmt 
baing  in  aoiM  etMi  d*reloped,  and  Id  otton  ftlnorbed, 
according  to  the  oonatitution  of  the  acid;  and  (21,  tliat 
moatly  when  a  molecolo  of  an  acid  in  aqaeoiis  eolution 
eotarB  into  reaction  with  aodinm  hydroiide,  Xhe  amount  of 
tot*  dtralond  inonaacs  almoat  in  (MpoitioB  to  Jha 
•novnt  of  tto  ktter,  uti  nntD  I,  9,  or  4  nolooaloo  ora 
R-!  ic-f^rdirifT  as  the  acid  is  mono-,  di-,  tri-,  or  tetrabn-'^ic  ; 
the  futtlii;:  illitioo  of  Bodiutn  hydroxide  is  not  Xhcr, 
attended  witJi  i:iy  1  insidemble  development  of  a. 

Verj  different  amountA  of  heat,  it  will  be  observed,  are 
dmlopaA  00  nentfaliii&g  the  different  acida,  but  there  ia 
uorilr  •  noiaftofalo  similati^  in  tto  xoMlli  otMoiaod  in 
tto  oiio  of  adib  wUob  ftom  ehonded  orUonoo  uo  known 

to  be  closely  sllioJ.  Thus,  hydrochlonc,  hydrobromic,  and 
hydriodic  actds  exhibit  the  a«me  heat  of  neutralixation ; 
and  the  nnmbera  for  aulphario  and  aelenio  acida,  and  for 
ptoophorio  sad  anMnio  acida,  an  Toiy  oiinibr.  Hydro- 
toono  neid,  it  will  to  ooon,  diffan  ooniidom'faty  from  the 
olUad  monobasic  acida  since  tbo  addition  of  the  first  half 
■olooak  of  sodium  hydroxide  prodacea  less  heat  than  the 
(Moood,  wUdi  boot  laiiintoMr  o*f"8  ^ ^ foRMtioa  «l 


the  odd  nU  Hf,No  j  it  diffon  olM  bgr  its  Ugh  toot  a 

nentralixatioo. 

The  Ublis  siow  also  that  the  drbasic  arlh  may  be 
divided  into  several  groupa,  according  to  th^  isiuounta  of 
heat  developed  on  the  addition  of  the  first  and  second 
malaenlao  of  lodiam  lijdrauda.  The  first  group  indudsa 
hydroflWMaieio  lod  fcjdmUacoplotiido  acids,  the  amooat 
of  hnat  developed  by  tto  ooeood  molecule  of  hydiozido 
hving  equal  to  that  developed  on  the  addition  of  the  fint 
moleculu.  Tbo  aocond  gruii[>  iricTiKli-:-i  Huljilniric,  eclcnic, 
oxalic^  ftod  tartaric  acids ;  with  these  acids  leas  heat  ia  do- 
T>lo|wdty  tiio iwt ttoa  ty  tto  loooad  molocolo }  (Ium:— 


Solcnlo 

Oiallo 

TkHark 

add. 

Mid. 

1  Ut  MoUenlA.   

148 

m 

134 

\u     .  >  

m 

m 

14$ 

U9 

In  the  third  grfmji,  which  includes  sulphurous,  seleuiou!!, 
oarbooie^  oad  borio  actds^  and  probablj  olio  chromio^ 
phfloptoooB^oadiaotlmioocMh,  tto  oortwiy  k  tto  bmo  t^ 


aadlaa  hydreilite. 

Bulphmai 

148 

in 

4Cld. 

Bodr 

KM. 

1st  Molieala  

Sd 

in 

110 
»S 

lU 
M 

ItotaOiMioMUoiBUUtriBilordlArauHj  Ou}— 


124 

150 

148 

M   

I2« 

123 

3J  ,,   

13  2 

88 

89 

These  differen(»s  which  acida  of  the  aame  baaieity  es 
hibit  when  aubmittod  to  tbarmodi«nieoI  inTtotigttioii 
correspond  to  differenosa  in  their  diamicaJ  betoviow. 
For  cijitiij>li«,  wLlo  a  aolotion  of  cifric  acid  ia  neotralited 
with  sodium  carbonate  and  evaporatod  to  crystallixation, 
tbo  trisodinm  salt  Na,C.H,0^  k  tiadily  obtained,  but 
whoa  a  oolatioa  «f  ptoopbonc  or  araaoic  acid  ia  aimilarij 
tfoatod,  tto  MRoM  nit  Na^HPO^  or  Ka,HAsO«  it 
formed;  the  trisodinm  sn'ts  ci  thusa  acids  cat;  only  be 
ptxKured  by  adding  slmj^i^lh  LvJruxido.  Apjieruutly  tlie 
trisodium  salts  of  pho-^v^  arsenic  acids  are  par- 

tially deoomposad  by  water,  as  their  solutions  are  strong^ 
alkaline;  tonco  tto  third  molecnle  of  hydroxide  doea  not 
effect  tto  oomplitooonTonioB  of  tto  di-iato  tto  tci-oodi«m 
aali  Tto  braavionr  of  Bnlphnrio  add  wiU  to  diacoHod 
later  on. 

All  aolublo  hydroxides  when  in  solution  appear  to  have 
nearly  the  aame  heat  of  neutralisation,  as  will  be  seen 
from  tto  following  tahU^  which  oxhibiti  tto  nombar  of 
nalti  of  tool  dovdopod  on  MatnBring  aolatioao  of 

equivalent  quantities!  of  rnrioas  tydrsiidM  Trith  a  iv-ilr.tion 
of  one  molecule  (la  grammos)  of  sulphunc  aad,  or  ol  the 

c-qmvai^-nt  quantities  (3  Mwodw)  «f  bTdneyoiit  «• 

nitric  acid  at  18*  C:— 


Mum  sf  byONll^ 

asasbuto 

SHC 

KNMsscM. 

31,2S«> 

I7,7i>0 

Sodium  p,   

31,380 

27,490 

27',3W 

ausoo 

27,500 

27,540 

tl,lS0 

27,520 

27,3.'..0 

RaHnm         „  ....... 

27,780 

.Strntinm     „  ,  

soiVio 

27,630 

«l.t«0 

S7.0O0 

But  very  diSierent  amounts  of  hoot  art  developed  on 
diasolviog  the  hydroxidca  which  are  iotolnblo  ui  water  in 
•dd»    Tto  foUovim  BMBbon  reprcaent  tto  toat  of 
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BMAalisatton  of  Tarioo*  liTdnnidM  imoliiMe  Is 

\f  a  molecule  of  mlphiirie  Mtd  • — 

MumMiiiffl  hTditndd*.  n,M 

MiiiiniM      „     — ..  .........MkiW 

Oetelt  tt    .«Mk«7t 

hm  H    HMI» 

ddnim  M  •  trau'uiwM   23,890 

23,410 

Coppet  ^   18,440 

TIiomKn,  bowever,  coDlidere  tbat  the  differences  be- 

tWCt'n  ihu  !ir:H>u:ita  uf  heat  duvclo[icd  wbon  the;io  hydroi- 

idee_are  diuolved  in  acids,  and  when  aolable  hydroxides 
«n  antnUiady  wn  doe  to.tho  bmt  sbMrttad  ia  rendering 
thm  wlalil*;  «r  ia  oth«r  woidi^  that  ■nlntkw  of  UtM* 
hjdmaMm  mimWiten  tho  mum  hmA  of  MntnHiitioB  m 

•olutio&a  of  soluble  hydroxides. 

One  uf  the  meet  interesting  results  of  the  thermochemi- 
cal  invKBiigritiDii  of  the  behaviour  of  Ecids  with  metallic 
hjrdroxidttt  is  the  proof  that  when  aodium  hydroxide^  for 
ample,  is  added  to  a  mixtoro  of  two  adds  ia  inmiBdaBfe 
qvaatilf  to  HMtnliM  both*  the  eodiam  aalli  of  tha  two 
addi  at*  aaldooii  fonnad  in  tiie  proportion  is  frUeh  tiia 
two  acida  are  mixed.  Thus,  when  a  solution  of  2  mole- 
colea  of  sodium  hydroxide  ia  mixed  with  a  solution  con- 
taining two  molecules  of  monoboaic  nitrio  acid  and  one 
Bolecnlo  of  dibasic  sulpfaurio  add,  two-thirda  of  tboaodiam 
Iqrdroxide  enter  into  reaction  with  tho  nitiio  aeM  and 
one-third  with  tha  anlphnric  add.  Th«  ariditj,  as  it  b 
termed  by  Thonuen,  of  nitric  acid  to  enter  into  reaction 
with  sodium  bydroxida  is  thus  twice  u  great  as  that  of 
•olphuric  acid.  The  avidity  of  hydrochloric  add  for 
aodium  hydro^cido  is  eqoatto  that  of  nitric  acid,  bat  the 
■viditiaa  of  hjdrobnMnkb  Iqpdriodk^  and  hydrofluoric  adds 
are  loaa  tliaa  that  of  hjdiwhtoric  and  fa  tbo  pn>portion 
HCl :  HBr  :HI  :  HF  =  100  :  69  : 79  :5. 

In  concludiug  this  brief  account  of  tbt;  thcrinochcmical 
behaviour  of  some  of  the  acida  and  hydroxidt;»,  we  may 
observe  that  the  interpretation  of  meet  of  the  remarkable 
reaulus  to  which  we  have  alluded  has  not  beoD  given. 
Xbaatn4]r  of  thia  hcaBahafdianiistiyisTatiaits  infiuMj, 
tad  b  bcaet  with  WBedtim,  bnt  ita  importance  oaa 
scarcely  be  txaggcrated.  At  iiresmt  we  scarcely  know 
more  tbau  that  in  the  formation  of  a  given  substance  a 
certain  amount  of  heat  is  finally  developed  or  absorbed, 
bill  io  most  casaa  wa  ara  igponnt  «<  tha  vafaia  of  om  or 
■ora  of  the  amral  distinct  opecatioiu  wfaleh  wo  baKava 
are  inrolred  in  the  reaction  by  which  it  is  produced,  so 
tbat  tha  rao^s  given  by  different  aubetaaoea  cannot  as  a 
i«k  ba  ntWaetorili  eoo] 


Many  substances  belonging  to  all  daasea  of  chemical 
lllW|>oands  unite  with  water,  forming  combinataooa  iiom 
wMoi  it  nay  be  again  expelled  by  the  appHcatloQ  of  a 
prcitcr  or  ](  -.-,  (Icc;n.o  of  hrat,  and  from  the  circumstance 
ihul  niaiiy  gf  thest-  n  uibiiuitions  are  crystalline,  the  water 
is  said  to  be  [ircsi  tit  in  tho  form  of  ttxittr  of  rrt/ttallitation. 
Thus,  pota&^iuin  liyiiicxi  le  cr^-Rtailtzt»  with  2  molecniea 
«(  water,  a-s  KliO  r  211,0  ,  cupper  sulphate  withO  mole- 
mm,  aa  CaS0«-f6ti/)i  and  aodinm  aulpbata  with  7 
mA  with  10  molaenlaa.  Tha  water  may  nsnany  be  ez- 
paUad  from  these  compounds  by  the  application  of  a  gentle 
neat,  and  uuny  salts  port  with  their  water  of  crystallixo- 
tion  on  exposure  to  the  air ;  but  others  are  not  deprived  of 
it,  or  more  than  a  {lart,  onleaa  very  strongly  heated. 
Copper  salnbsta^  for  «iain|ila»  leodiljr  toaos  4  of  the  6 
mokcnles  of  water  with  which  iteombines,  but  tbs  remain- 
ing molecule  ia  only  expelled  by  heating  to  about  200°  C. ; 
^  of  thy  7  iiioloculcs  of  water  in  crystalltzod  magiicsium 
•ulphatM  are  readily  removed,  and  the  sixth  is  expelled 
aftabiot  IfHT  C,batlhaa»vMitbhi«taiiMdatSO(ra 


The  eomponnda  ogataidag  watar  cf  ciyataUiiatlon  are 
usually  deaiad  tha  title  of  otoaiio  «finpoaoda  ovdlairily 
applied  to  eomUaaHoos  of  two  or  more  elements  in  whtec 

it  is  supposed  tho  constituent  atoms  are  all  a&sociated  in  a 
single  molecule  under  the  influence  o'  the  force  which  has 
received  the  naai*  of  chemiosl  afl  and  ia  coutra- 
distinctioa  ace  tanaad  aioteiilar  ooai(  '  ad%  bring  niudad 
so  oomMaatkaa  of  tup  cr  awa  aapm  a  awHaeMea.  Tlda, 
although  perhaps  true  of  many  of  the  compoonds  contain- 
ing water  of  cryatallization,  is  certainly  not  true  of  all,  and 
notably  of  the  sulphates  which  sre  oaiy  dqaivad  of  tbofr 
water  by  heating  to  high  temperatures. 

Hgdrogeik  DiojciiUf  H,0,- 33-92. 

TUa  OBflspoaad  eanaol  ba  obtalaad  Hm/Sr  fiOB  Hi 
elements,  but  there  appears  to  be  little  donbt  uat  it  may 
be  formed  by  the  combination  of  oxygen  with  water,  ainee 
it  is  produced  in  many  caaes  of  slow  oxidation  in  presence 
of  water,  and  particularly  in  processes  where  ozone  is 
foawd.  II  ia  pradaeed  m  naU  quantity  when  water  is 
daoBmpoaad  bj  an  eleetria  eanae^  aapedal^  whea  aniaU 
elartrodea  are  employed.  Its  fbrmatioa  fa  lSb[a  nanaer 
may  be  regarded  as  an  oxidation  of  water,  bat  it  has  been 
suggested  that  it  is  the  direct  product  of  elcctrulysiii,  and 
that  the  oxygen  evolved  is  a  secondary  product  derived 
from  tha  decomposition  of  the  hydrogen  dioxide  i  thn^^ 

2H,0  -H,-»-  H,0,J 
2H,0,-0,+  2U,0. 

It  is  oaaal^  pnniad  fion  bariaai  dioiida  Iv  donhta  d*> 
compodtioB  with  hydiodilorie  or  oarboale  add: — 

BaO,    +        2Ha      -        HjO,  BaCT,. 
Dirtum  dtoiida.    Bjr4n«m  chloiid*.    Brdrofw  OmMs.    BsrloB  clu«rUt> 

Hydrogea  dioadde  or  peroxide  ii  aaaaadfa|^  aa* 
stable  aabataaes^  and  rcatUly  deoompoeea  even  in  aqaaoaa 
solution  into  water  and  oxygen,  especially  on  heating.  Uta 

solution  is  more  stable  if  slightly  acid.  A  dilute  solution 
may  be  concentrated  by  evaporation  in  vacuo  over  snl- 
phnrie  add,  and  hydrogen  dioxide  was  obtained  in  this 
manner  by  ita  disoovaiac  Thteaid  aa  a  edonriesa  tiaaa- 
parent  liquid,  of  apedflo  giavil^f  1*461^  wUdi  did  aok 
freeze  at  -  30*  C. ;  it  is  donbtfnl,  however,  whether  it  haa 
ever  been  prepared  qnite  free  from  water.  It  did  BOlT 
redden  litmns,  but  had  a  harsh  bitter  toate ;  when  [ 
npon  the  band  it  instantly  turned  the  cuticle  white. 

Hydnwen  dioxide  axhiUta  tha  doaaat  resemblance  to 
oaom.  Thii%  it  it  daeompoaed  by  mere  contact  with  finely* 
divided  BMldii,  aaeh  aa  dver,  gold,  end  platinum,  widi 


evolutloaaC axygcn.  Like  ozone  it  is  a  poTi-crful  reducing 
agent,  aatarlng  into  reaction  with  silver  oxide,  fur  example, 
to  fbna  water,  oxygen,  and  metallic  silver : — 

HjO,  +  Ag,0  -  H,0  +  2Ag  +  O, . 

Acoordmg  to  Fairley,  about  37,000  units  of  heat  an 
developed  fa  the  nrodnction  of  32  grammes  of  oxygen  by 
this  roactioB,  wJudi  thaa  affmda  fcrtiier  proof  of  the 
strength  of  Ae  affinity  of  oixygen  for  qxygen,  as  probably 

the  heat  developed  is  chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  duo  to  tho 
combination  of  the  oiygea  utciiis.     iluny  other  oxide 


are  reduced  by  it,  either  to  tho  metallic  state  or  to] 
oxides,  oxygen  being  evolved  and  water  produced. 

But  hydrogen  dioxide  ia  also  a  powerful  oxidixiag 
agent  Thus,  it  decolorises  a  solution  of  indigo ;  it  con- 
verts sulphnrooa  acid,  HJSO,,  into  sulphuric  acid,  H^SO^ ; 
lead  sulphide,  T'jS,  into  lead  sulphate,  PbSO, ;  and  many 
oxides  into  higher  oxides.  It  decomposes  a  solution  ol 
hydriodio  add  with  aaparatioa  af  fadfaa*^ 

TT,O,  +  ?TTT=2TI,0  +  I,. 
With  the  aid  of  this  teoctioo  aa  important  series  of  tx- 

ta  aaeartafa  tha  coaaaction  betweea  tha  cna* 

V.  —  «s 
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OHEMIBTBY 


dBUoiu  of  t  ehamioal  cbaiif^e  sad  it<  amount  have  been 
made  hy  Htrconrt  end  EMoa  The  experimcnta  csoiuilsted 
in  adding  ■nocesaive  equal  portioDa  of  aixlinm  hjrpoaulphite 
to  ft  aolatiiia  OMituiiim  hjdrsgaa  dioxtda*  bydrtodic  add, 
•ad  t  atanli.  By  thia  nagaol  tib  iodine  whidi  ia 
contin'sally  boiug  liberated  by  the  aotioQ  of  the  dioxide 
on  thu  hydriodic  acid  ia  instantly  reconverted  into  iodide, 
50  thab  the  liquid,  though  it  conUtin  ataich,  and  thongfa 
iodise  ia  being  formed  ia  it,  rsnwina  quite  ooIourleM  aa 
lOQg  aa  any  hypoaulphite  ia  prwilt,  Bat  when  the  hiat 
Inoa  of  bjpoaoljduto  ta»  baaa  ranofid  bj  Um  Mtioo  o( 
the  iodine,  the  DOition  of  iodliM  not  fonnM  remdiii  fna, 
and  the  liquid  becomoa  suddenly  V;];ir:.  The  addition  of 
another  BraoU  pcrtion  of  hypoeulpkiiu  again  removes  the 
colour,  and  until  ail  the  hyposulphite  is  dt  rri;H.iad  the 
•oltttioo  raxuins  colourless,  and  thett  again  b«comea 
•nddanlj  UM.  Tho  intorvala  at  which  the  blue  coionr 
■ppamtKl  were  caref  ally  noted,  and  tha  iauNtDt  oi  bjrdio- 
gen  dioxide  deoompoaed  being  known  from  tli«  amoilttt 
of  hyposulphite  employed,  the  quantity  of  di  xidj  de  em, 
poaed  in  a  given  time  waa  thoa  determined.    The  obserred 
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Tbe  general  onwilmifw  dednoible  fnm  A«n  axperi- 
■Mkli  ii^  that  Um  aounuifc  of  dtaqgo  il  aay  BOBMiit  ntiea 
direetiy  with  iH»»  uioaBt  of  dioxide  pfewnt  in  fho  aolation ; 

in  accordance  with  this  law,  the  quantltlM  of  dioxide  at  the 
end  of  a  soriee  of  timea  taken  ia  arithmetical  progreaaion 
oro  thomaolyoe  in  geometrical  progreaaion.  Tliia  law  of 
chemical  actioa  has  boeo  oorroborated  by  tho  iavattigation 
of  oAarnifltioaa,  Md  it  b  probably  of  vwy  gaaenl  appli- 
aation. 

When  hydrogen  dioxide  eolation  is  mixed  with  a  eon- 
oentrated  aolatioa  of  boriam  hydroxiJc,  cryaitalline  hy- 
drated  barinm  dioxide^  BaO,  -l-  6H,0,  ae^aratee — 

H,0,    +    Ba<OH),    -    BiO,  tE^O. 

nrtntn  tiotUt,   BaHsm  b^drnild*.    BArion  ^InxMe.  Wat«r. 

In  a  similar  manner,  peroxidea  of  many  metala  are  preci- 
pitated on  the  addition  of  <h«ir  lalti  to'tt  luliition  4if 

hydrogen  dioxide. 

Hydrogea  dioiida^  it  will  b*  «*ld8tlt,  diffara  remarkt>4y 
from  IndirogMt  noaagida  or  nattr.  Ha  ioatabOity,  tmi 
ita  tondaacj  to  oator  into  naetioa  witb  otbor  bodlaa  wftt 

"pirntion  of  oxyf^n,  apfxsar  to  be  explained  by  the  faet 
lUuL  as  decomposition  into  water  and  oxygon  in  attended 
with  tho  development  of  a  very  considcrablo  amount  of 
beat.  Tlie  behaviour  of  ozone  and  hydrogen  dioxide,  in 
fact,  strikingly  iHu<;trates  one  of  the  most  ifflportani  lawa 
•f  oberoical  action,  viiA  tbat  Iboao  daoompoMtiona  and 


rc^u;ttcms  which  are  attend^  with  the  development  of 
heat  always  take  pUce  more  r«adily  than  those  which 
require  an  abaorption  of  heat,  and  thoy  take  place  tho 
more  readily  the  greater  the  amovrnt  of  heat  which  ia 
liberated.  The  beat  developed  hy  tba  deoompoaition  of 
ozone  and  hydrogen  dioxide,  we  ham  ioan,  is  to  be  traced 
to  the  aaiBa  eanaa,  faaing  dae,  it  «aa  aannely  be  doubted, 
to  tba  nmMnation  of  tba  onygaB  atoaa. 

FlCORIMB — CULOEIKS — BbOMINK — lODtMK. 

IVMrfe*.  Symbol,  F;  itflnlawt.  191 ;  Holeoalar  wt,  (f> 

OloriMk  cat         «t                        „  70-79. 

Brvmimt,  „      Br;                   79  76,       „  Ifi9-fi0. 

/odiM,  .,1;           „        1^^58;        „  253117 

Tbeaa  four  elementa  form  with  metala  oompooada 
analogOM  to  laa-aalt,  and  from  thia  circunistanee  tha  bobm 
halogens,  or  aalt-prodnoera  (fma  ikt,  saa  saitX  1>M  baao 

applied  to  them,  their  compondds  with  other  radidfla  being 
frequently  termed  haloid  compounds.  They  are  alwaya 
dauod  togotbcr  oo  account  of  their  cloae  aoiJogy  in  pro* 
pertiea,  but  there  ara  nuMioiis  nod  Vi^  important  dia* 
tinotiona  batwoon  tfaML 

Tba  slsmeot  flnoriaa  it  not  known  in  tb»  free  sM^  all 
attempts  to  isoktp  it  hftving  faihsd  on  aecmmt  of  th'  im- 
poBsibility  u(  obUiiuiug  vessels  which  can  ivrJ;-tn  ni  its 
action.  Chlorine  is  a  gas  of  a  greenish  yellrw  ci  :  i\ir, 
whilst  bromine,  at  ordinary  atmObpheric  temperniures,  is  a 
mobile  red  liqidd,  ao  deep  in  colour  as  to  b«  almr<st  opaque, 
and  iodine  ia  •  Uao^  sqpstalUna^  and  nty  bciUle  aolid, 
which  exbfbito  metalHo  Inatm 

Noma  of  tbeae  elementa  aro  ever  met  witb  in  the  free- 
state,  but  their  eompounda  ate  verj-  w-idely  diatributod,  and 
they  are  to  be  detected  in  moit  rocka  and  soils,  in  spring  and 
aoi^natac^  and  in  the  aahea  of  plaata  and  aoiniaki  flaoriae 
oeanm  moat  abvndaatly  in  combinatiof  witb  cskinm  at 
fluorspar,  end  chlorine  in  combination  with  aodium  as 
ordioary  salt,  large  depoaita  cf  which  exist  in  varioua 
pariJi  «if  Um  gluba  ,  c r>nsiderable  deposits  of  bromine  in 
combination  with  potassium  have  witiiin  recent  years  been 
diftcovered  in  Staaafuit,  bat  nn  ebnndant  aoona  of  ' 
baa  bishmto  been  diaoofand. 

Obloflne  WW  dieoorend  bjr  Sobeelein  1774,  and ' 

named  on  Rcconnt  of  polmir  'from  ^\o>f>6i,  p-cfn\  but 
its  elementary  riaturo  first  established  by  Davy  in 
181'*,  R.ronuiii!.  wan  firnt  di'j-cnbed  m  1^1^ '3  by  Jkdard, 
who  obtained  it  from  btitem,  the  mother  li<|nor  of  aoar 
water,  after  tha  lass  soluble  aalta  have  been  eatiaoted  bj 
evapocation  and  crystallixatioQ ;  it  waa  named  4m  aaeonnt 
of  ita  irritating  odour  (from  Ppi/tot,  a  stench).  Iodine  waa 
diaeovand  by  Coortois  in  1811,  in  the  wasUs  liquors  from 
the  mannfaotoiB  of  sodium  carbunato  from  the  aahea  of 
sea-weed;  it  received  ita  name  from  tho  bcaotifnl  violet 
colour  of  ita  vapour  (Io«^  violet-eoluurad). 

Chlorine  ia  nanally  prepared,  both  in  tim  laibomtory  and 
on  the  large  aoale,  by  gently  heating  a  ooncentrated  aokn 
tion  of  bydrochlorie  acid  witb  maoganeae  dioxide;  the 
reaction  af  yeLir^  to  take  place  in  twostagea, — ^tbe  first  con- 
mting  in  the  formation  of  the  manganese  cbknide  eonw- 

nMwMMS    BtfewMirtt    ""QgJ^  VMm 

but  this  ooupoand  it  eo  nnstoble  tbat  it  bwaei  np  inUi 
■ad  a  lower  chloride  of  manganese— 

MnO^    -t    Of  ■<■  Mnd,. 

(•nm«  t4tni.    mi  I  tUocuiw* 

It  may  be  procured  dliMCl|f  from  aalt  by  acting  on  n 
mixtoto  of  aah  and  man^ma*  dinwde.  vitk  anlplUiiir 
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acid,  trat  in  thia  caM  bTdrocUorie  add  ia 
Uia  actioo  of  the  lulphttiie  acid  on  tha 

M«a H,BO«  -  Ha + NsH80« 

TI16  hydrochloric  acid  then  ent«r«  Into  reactLon  with  the 
mangacoM  dioxide,  aa  expiaiaed  above,  but  ths  maQgv 
naae  dichloride  ia  cooTfirted  into  maaganeac  aulphata  and 
hfdfodiloao  wad  ^  th«  aalshaiw  wM,  Th»  ioilowi^ 
•qoatioa  tlmiiQM  ■iptwn  Am  fail  naolt^  tat  do«  not 

isltarfr- 


CHEMISTRY 


Bromine  and  iodine  ere  obt-iin?d  in  a  precisely  limHar 
manner  by  treatiiig  the  iit^uid  cuutauiUig  the  bromide  or 
iodide  with  mangaoeeo  dioxide  aad  aolphuric  aciii 

Anothar  procoaa  for  the  maaufactore  of  chlorine  uas 
nnntly  introducod  by  Deacon,  whieh  cooaista  in 
n«um  viztw*  <il  hydndUocio  addflM  Mid  ^ 
BMtM  brlokwork  elumtar  fiUad  pieoea  of  Urabrlok  or 
Oierblr  -whiih  !i  bn-an  soaked  in  a  sohiticn  of  copper 
sulpLate  and  acuil  The  hydrogen  of  ihc  hyiltachtonc 
acid  forms  watrr  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  and  chlorine  ia 
Ubanted,  bat  the  prcciao  naluro  of  the  changes  by  which 
Ikil  is  flAelidi  it  not  kuowu.  The  reaction  is  at  ito  man* 
mmmtAmtm^mianidtimAiOO'C.,  which  iaomebhalew 
flut  at  wUdi  oxygsb  abna  teli  npon  bydrocUorfo  add  to 
fortn  water  and  chlorine  ;  the  copf  er  euli  r.rito  ia  but  little 
affected,  although  a,  certain  amount  u  always  traoafwriaed 
into  chloride.  There  can  bo  no  doubt,  however,  that  the 
dMOBooMtton  ia  tha  rasult  of  recurrent  aotioa,  aad^otbar 
conrarail  nmikr  ntthod  of  obtaining  diloriiN  may  be 
quoted  in  illastration.  Thna,  when  a  miztnra  of  aOica  and 
Bodinm  chloride  ia  haatied  to  redneas  in  a  current  of  oxygen, 
I  htorine  is  evoimd,  «Bd  At  flUcrida  k  eonvactod  into 
ailioato — 

SnO,  *  4N»a         O,  -  fNa^iO,  +  2C1,; 
flDic*.      StxilaiB  clilorM*.    Oiyfio.    Sodlnm  ii  ki-r  Chioriaa. 

bat  on  {laning  bydrochlorio  actd  gaa  ovar  the  ailicate  it  ia 


ittacUorid* 

Na,aK>,    *    SHCI   -  fllO^  -I-  SHsGl  -i-  OH, 


H«O0a^  bj  passing  hydrooUori*  mM  tqsalbar  wiA  «ir  over 
tlw  mistara  of  aificn  and  aUotldi!,  a  «MitiMMa>  •vdivlian 
of  eblorina  ia  obCainod,  nadtoB  in  tin  OM  iSnOikm  huttrng 

no  sooner  taken  place  than  reaction  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion seta  in.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  produc- 
tion of  chlorine  by  Deacon's  prooeaa  ia,  iu  a  similar  manner, 
tho  NauU  of  ft  aariaa  of  ohaogea  in  oppoaita  diraotiiMis,  the 
sftloio  ojf  whid^  bowoter,  nmaina  to  m  dlMorcnd. 

CUorino  ii  tnf  readily  condeosod  by  »  pnaran  of  ftbuui 
4  itnoapharaa  at  It*  C,  or  by  cold  alone  at  abont  •  ftO^  C, 
into  a  vllUow  mobile  liquid  of  specific  gravity  about  1*33, 
but  it  has  not  been  solidified.  Bromine  has  at  0°  C.  the 
apecifio  gravity  3') 68  ;  it  boils  at  59**5  C,  yielding  a  dense 
nd  vapour,  and  solidifies  at  -  34**9  C.  Iodine  maha  at 
107*  OL,  aad  boils  at  about  ITS*  C,  yfaMJag  a  magniltowit 
purple  vapour.  Chlorine  gaa  and  the  vapour  of  nomine 
and  iodine  have  a  pungent,  irritating,  disagreeable  odour, 
and  are  irre.ipirable.  Water  at  10*  C  dissolves  about  2  5 
times  its  bulk  of  chlorine,  and  about  3  per  cent,  of  bromine, 
but  iodine  ia  very  sparingly  soluble  in  water.  When 
<hlimf  ia  passed  into  a  mixtaro  of  eraibed  ice  and  water 
•  eryitdUao  bydcata,  CI,4>10H/>,  ia  nroduoed,  and  a 
aimfkr  compound  of  broraina,  pTj^f  iOB,0.  may  be 
obtained,  but  iudiue  does  not  fnniiah  a  l^ydtstOk 


Tba  lialogeitt  furnish  with  hydfrogen  compound;!  in 
iriddh  a  sin^  atom  of  hydrogen  is  united  with  a  siagle 
ikn  of  the  hak^gen,  vix  :— 

Bydngsa  flaoHde  or  hjrdrofiuorio  add,  Uf 
,,      ehloriiU  „  hydrooUorio  „  HQ 
„       bftMnida ,,  hydrobromie  HBr 
„       iodide    „  byJriodto  )[! 

The  oonditioos  under  which  hydrogen  and  chlorine  enter 
inlOHaetiaa  have  already  baan  dascribed,  and  we  hava 
saan  that  go  oliaofa  of  volama  occnia  ia  tha  *'naatifflii  of 
hydrogen  ehlofida  fhw  ita  alaakmta.  A  ntiztan  of  hy- 
drogen and  bromine  vapour  does  not  crylrrin  on  the 
application  of   flame,  but  bjdrobroiaic  is  &lowly 

formed  when  the  mixture  is  heated  ;  hjdriodic  acid  is  also 
prodoced  when  iodine  is  heated  iu  hydrogen.  Qoi«  has 
ahovn  tliat  hydfoSuorio  acid  may  be  prepaiad  Ij  baalfaig 
sQvw  flnorida  in  an  atmoaphere  of  hycuogeo 

2AgF    +    H,     -     2HF   +  2Ag; 

arid  be  finds  that  one  volume  of  hydrogen  in  uniting  with  fln- 
orine  produces  two  volumes  of  hydrofluoric  acid  gas,  thuG 
ptvviug  that  the  constitution  of  hydrogen  fluoride  ia  similar 
to  that  of  hydrogen  chloride,  bromide,  and  iodide.  Hydrogen 
chloride  or  hydrooUorio  add  ia  nanally  piapand  by  ganitly 
heating  a  ttutaia  of  aodJnm  ehkrida  «r  conaiOB  mt  aad 
concentrtitad  aB^oita  a«id^  dllnlad  nitli »  mall  ^oaatili 

of  water—  \ 

NaCl   +    HJ50.    -    ECl      +  NaHSO,. 
•aAmsMaMa  •ythsrtsaaM  Bl*wa*l«lMs.  •ensaltrtaawtsllMs 

Hydrogaa  bvonido  and  iodida  aaiinot  ba  prqiaiad  b  tUa 

manner  from  metallic  bromides  and  iodides,  as  they  are 
portidlly  decomposed  by  cuncvntrated  sulphuric  acid,  bro- 
mine or  iodine  b«iDg  liberated ;  this  decomposition  taken 
plana  much  more  readily  with  hydriodio  add  than  with 

ByQIDDIUUIS  awoi 

SHI    >    HJ90«  •  L   4>    BGL  4-  SO^. 


BjrSraeo  MUa 

Hydrubrumic  and  hydriodio  acid  are  therefore  usually 
prepared  by  the  actioo  of  water  on  the  compounda  m 
plmphama  wlA  bmnlaa  and  kdiaa;  thai>- 

PBr.   ^   SHjO  -  SHBt     *  IfLOu 
niMtiws  ajtiaawa.  iMta  ■»atsa«aiwlte  ns«ta!WsM 

Fl,    ^    mfi  -  SHI    -t-  PH,Ob. 

rhwphom  liBmBSs.    VsHr.    HjOtatM  laSUs.  netpSMMSMM. 

H yili  I 'kr'-ii  fluoride  is  procured  V'V  i:Mr:lij  ln-.ihng  finoly 
powdered  calcium  fluoride  or  fluor-epoi  with  concentratad 
sulphuric  acid  in  kaden  or  platinum  veaseU,  or  by  strongly 
btatisg  potaanam  hydr^gao  flvorida  ia  a  platinaai  » 
tort— 


■1 


H.so. 


IIKF, 


HF       +  KF. 
FoUalaai  h/dmsaa  fln<nU«>    B/Srvfta  Surlte.    TMntua  taartSSL 

Tba  eooipaaada  «f  bydrogao  with  tha  halagBB^  or,  aa 
they  are  frequently  termed,  the  haloid  aeid%  ara  not  Od^ 
similar  in  compoaition,  but  they  naenblo  each  other  very 
closely  in  properties.  Thus,  hydrogen  chloride,  bromide, 
and  iodide  at  ordinary  atmospheric  temperatures  are 
colourlesa  transparent  gaaes,  which  fume  strongly  in  aurflt 
air,  whilst  hydrogen  fluoride  is  a  lughiy  volatila  oolottllaM 
liquid,  of  specific  granty  -988  at  if**?  ifbUk  boflk  at 
19*-4  C  ;  its  vapour  fumee  strongly  in  moist  air.  At  a 
temperature  of  10*  C,  under  a  pressure  of  40  atmospheres, 
hj'drogBD  chlonde  is  condensed  to  n  o  ilourless  liquid  of 
specific  gravity  1  -27,  but  it  has  never  been  solidified ;  hydro- 
gen bromide  and  iodide  are  still  more  readily  liquefied, 
aodbothmayba«anaed(oaolidi(y,  thafonatrat  -73*&, 
aadtiMlattarat  -Sl'C 

The  circomstancefl  which  attend  the  formation  of  hydro- 
gen ohloride,  bromide,  and  iodida  from  their  eteroents.  and 
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th«ir  general  bebatioar,  abow  tbal  the  aflinitjr  of  clilariQe 
for  bjdrogea  is  tnnch  gfwtar  than  of  bromine,  whilst 
that  of  braotiiKi  is  greater  than  tkai  ol  iodiu;  iadM 
alna^  pofartad  out  (p.  470),  a  eonnderable  imotutt  of 

beat  ia  developed  in  Uie  formation  of  hydrogen  chloride, 
but  a  less  amount  in  the  formation  of  hydrogen  bromide, 
and  tlie  production  of  hydrogen  iodide  from  ita  elements 
involvM  tba  abaovpUou  of  beat.  W«  hare  teen,  bow- 
•me,  4*1  ibo  bail  dmbpei  or  abaorbed  in  the  forma- 
tion of  these  compounds  cannot  be  regarded  as  aa  abso- 
lute measure  of  the  affinity  of  chlorine,  bromine,  and 
iodine  for  hydrogen,  since  there  is  an  expenditure  of 
energy  due  to  tha  change  of  state,  the  three  compouada 
being  gases,  bit  one  being  formed  from  two  gasea,  tlie 
Mooad  frant  •  gpo  aad  •  liqaid^  and  tha  tbiid  turn  a 
gaa  and  a  toM.  Monotor,  aa  «•  beliava  that  tho  molo- 
itl  -  ^hich  enter  into  ikic  '  n  :  r.-i?t  each  of  two  atoma, 
the  cunibination  of  the  di^uiiilar  atoms  to  form  mole- 
cules of  hydrogen  chloride,  bromide,  and  iodide  must  be 
preceded  by  the  aeparation  of  the  similar  atoma  which 
constitute  the  molecules  of  hydrogen,  and  ti  dllorine, 
bfofflioe,  and  iodiae^  and  thare  must  be  an  expendltnre  of 
raorgy  to  effect  this  aepantion ;  it  appeaia  probable  that 
difTL-rent  ariioiiuts  of  energy  are  expended  in  separating  the 
atoma  of  cblorino,  of  bromine,  and  of  iodine  from  each 
other,  and  wa  aaj  farther  assume  aa  probable  that  the 
amount  of  wngf  acpandad  ia  th»  anaiatioa  of  tba  atoou 
is  greater  tii  tiw  am  of  ddoirfaa  tbaa  of  broiiiiD%  and 
greater  in  tho  caso  of  bromina  than  of  iodine,  although  at 
present  thcro  is  ecartely  any  experimental  cvidonce  which 
cnnbleB  us  to  draw  concluHiuns  of  any  Tolae  in  proof  of  this. 

Hydrogen  fldorido  is  miscible  with  water  in  all  proportions, 
and  much  heat  is  developed  on  mixing  tho  two  sufaatances ; 
bjdrafNt  eUoride,  bromtda^  and  iodide  an  alao  astiaaialy 
aolablo  in  water,  forming  eotourle«B  slrongfy  aeld  atdtltiolia. 
■^Vater  at  0*  C.  absorbs  -825  of  it»  own  weight,  or  about 
4^2  tim«  its  bullc,  of  hydrogen  chloride  ga»,  increasing  in 
Tolurae  about  one-third,  and  acquiring  a  density  of  about 
1*23.  Thia  Mtinatad  aolutioa  coofiau  of  hfdmetu  ehlorido 
and  mtair  in  about  tbe  propoHiooa  indicated  by  tho  lofmak 
HCI  +  SHgO ;  it  fumes  strongly,  and  when  heated  it  gives  off 
hydrogen  chloride  until  at  112'  C  a  more  dilute  solution  dis- 
tils over,  correfponding  approximately  io  composition  with 
tha  formula  HCI  +  8H,0.  A  weaker  eolation  when  heated 
porta  with  water  imtil  it  acquirea  tilio  COBipoeition,  and 
than  diatilt  aacbaogad.  In  lilca  naaaar,  »  aolntion  oobp 
tidning  aboat  48  par  osnt  of  bydrogea  bromldo  diatila  an- 
changed  at  125*  C.,  and  a  soltttion  containinr  nlwut  57  per 
cent,  of  hydrogen  iodide  boils  eonstontly  at  il.'7'C.  ;  those 
Solutions  correspond  approximately  in  composition  with 
tho  formula)  HBr  -l-  0 U,U  aad  2U1  1 1  li,0.  A.  solution 
of  hydrogen  fluoride  approximately  of  tbe  composition 
JIF  -I-  3  H,0  distils  oncbanged  at  1 20'  Q  Bow»oa'a  oxDori- 
ments  liave  shown,  however,  that  the  composition  of  ueae 
solutions  varies  with  tbe  pressure,  and  that  there  exists  for 
each  preeaara  a  solution  of  corresponding  strength  which 
vnda^DSa  no  ebange  in  composition  when  distilled  under 
«hU  pnHoraj  and  tbarofor*  baa  a  cooatank  boiling  point 
Heneo,  tbo  apt*arent  constancy  of  eompoaitton  cannot  be 
regarded  pr-  vf  of  the  existence  of  a  definite  hydrate 
correspotiJiiig  in  composition  to  that  of  tha  solutions  ob- 
tained on  distilling  under  a  given  pressure.  There  la  no 
evidence,  however,  to  invalidate,  but  much  to  support  tbe 
conclusion  that  tbe  haloid  acids  do  not  diasolTa  in  water  aa 
aocb,  but  that  thaf  him  deftoita  bjrdcatfa;  and  if  it  be 
admitted  tbat  tbeir  aohrtioaa  eontda  doSnito  hydrates, 
their  behaviour  is  precisely  ttniilar  to  thai  of  other  com- 
pounds which  decompose  \shcn  heated,  but  furnish  pro- 
ducts which  can  reunite  to  form  the  parent  compound 

Accnrding  to  Tbomsan'a  determinations,  tha  amounts  of 


heat  developed  when  gaaeuos  hydrochloric,  hydrobromie, 
and  hydriodic  acids  are  dissolved  in  water,  in  the  propor- 
tion of  1  aolccnio  of  tba  acid  to  400  aoiaenira  of  vatari 
ai«  aa  foUom— 

In  AadimtnliaiioClifdiqBen  oUoride,  17,3U  h°At-udiL 
„  „  „      bromide,  19,207   ,.  „ 

iodide,   19,207   „  „ 

The  developmeut  of  so  large  an  amount  of  heat,  al- 
though, doabtlesi^  in  a  great  measure  arising  from  tho 
change  from  tha  gaaaooa  to  the  liquid  atatc^  maj  ba 
regarded  as  oridaBaa  tbat  tbo  aeida  really  enter  into 
oombination  witb  water,  aad  am  not  morely  dissolved;  it 
may  be  noticed  also  that  tlia  same  amounu  of  heat  are 
developed  in  diaaolving  hydrogen  bromide  and  iodide,  aud 
that  todr  aolatioaa,  which  nnder  the  ordinary  atao> 
spherio  preaanra  distil  nnehanged,  have  nearly  tbo  aana 
boiling  point,  and  oomspond  approximately  in  composition. 

Solutions  of  hydrugen  chloride  and  bruniidc-  may  ba 
preserved  anchanged,  but  the  solution  of  hjduguu  iodida 
gradually  becomes  brown,  espociaily  on  exposure  to  li^^ 
owing  to  tbo  ■eparatioa  of  iodine^  tbe  hydtqgea  bdqg 
ozfdiaed  If  tba  osygan  of  tha  air^ 

4HI     H-     O,    -    21,  +  20H,. 

nr<n«M  MMt.       Os7s*i>.        lodlM.  W««*r. 
On  tho  other  hand,  solutions  of  chlorine  or  bromine  ii. 
water  may  be  preeerved  unchanged  in  tlto  dark,  but  when 
they  sre  exposed  to  light  oxygen  ia  awolfad,  aad  bjdwuaw 

chloride  or  bromide  produced — 

2CI-    +    2n,o  -  O,  4Ha. 

ClilOTU*.  Walor.         0xxc«^         R)  Jnxjem  tldcnte. 

k  aolutioaof  iodina  doaa  iH»t  andorgo  alleiation.  Ia  tba 
praaeaea  of  aabataaaaa  wbidt  bavo  a  taadanor  to  aotar 

into  reaction  with  oxygon,  water  ia  often  readily  decom- 
piled in  this  manner  by  chlorine  and  bromine  without  tbe 
aii'  );j;ht,  but  ic-cirje  !';lJom  cffecta  this  change  ;  thus, 
on  passing  chloriBa  into  a  solution  of  Milphurous  aoid,  the 
latter  ia  addbad  to  angaria  add— 

•u^rCiiirMMa.  Chlotfctk    SiripliaricMM.       Srofva  tktaMa 

The  bleaching  action  which  is  powerfully  exerted  by 
chlorine  in  presence  of  water,  and  leas  powerfully  bj 
bromine,  is  in  most  cases  tJie  laaaH  of  a  atanilar  change 
the  subataoca  blaaabad  baiqg  Moally  ana  urbiab  baa  a 
tendency  to  Miler  faito  raaodoo  viA  onygOB. 

Gblorine  readily  dinplocoa  bromine  aad  iodioo  from 
tbeb  compounds  with  hydrogen  and  other  elements,  and, 
similarly,  bromine  displaces  io<Unc  ;  indeed  tho  afhnity  ol 
chlorioa  for  oUmt  aUoiaata,  with  f«w  ciceptions,  ia 
superior  to  fbal  of  bronina,  tba  affinity  of  broidaa  batag 
in  like  manner  superior  to  that  of  iodine.  The  decom- 
position of  many  chlorine  compounds  by  the  corresponding 
bromine  and  iodine  compoim  i'^,  ri-id  of  brnmine  com- 
pounds by  the  oorrespoudm^  iodine  compounds,  aould 
appear  at  first  sight  to  be  in  contradiction  to  this  state- 
mwitk  bat  OB  anminatioa  of  all  aach  leaotiooa  it  ia  foond 
that  Ibey  invoho  a  dovdopoient  of  boat,  and  tbarabra  am 
perfectly  normal  in  character,  Fur  example,  silver  chlorida 
IS  converted  into  sUver  ioUido  by  digesttott  with  aa 
aqoBoaa  adation  of  hydriodic  acid— 

AfiCU  HT- A^'l +  }iC)  . 

it  will  be  obvious  that,  in  a  molecule  of  silver  iodide  and 
a  molecule  of  hydrogen  chloride,  tbe  same  quantity  of  the 
sano  elemanta  ia  present  as  in  a  molecule  of  ailvcr  cblorida 
and  of  a  aoloeaio  of  hydrogen  iodide  Bot  in  tbe  fonaatioa 

r  f  l  itter  s-  stcrr.  from  its  elements,  less  heat  is  develojx?d 
dij.u  li)  ilid  luiu-iiUon  of  the  former  ;  hence  reaction  in  the 
dirtcl;un  indicated  by  the  above  equBtion  is  attended  witb 
the  development  of  heat.    Thus,  in  the  formation  of  a  molo* 
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c«:^o  of  dissolT«)d  bjdriodic  acid  from  its  elements  13,170 
vbits  of  hett  are  evolved,  and  about  34,800  unitA  of  heat 
a.re  developed  in  the  prodoction  of  a  moleoole  of  silver 
cliloride;  whereas  39,320  units  of  heat  are  developed  in 
the  formation  of  a  molecule  of  diMolvei  hydrochloric  acid 
from  its  elements,  and  aboat  18,650  onits  in  the  pio- 
dlaetioa  of  a  nwlaMile  <tf  aOvar  Mid*.  Bit — 

(3*,800-l- 13,170)  -  (18,650  +  ?9,320)  -  -  10,000 
tiMt  ia  to  mjt  the  actioa  of  njdnodu}  ioid  oa  ailver 
eblorido  ii  tttoadod  with  fl»e  dovdopmrnt  of  no  ten  thou 

10,000  units  of  heat 

All  metals  which  decompose  water  at  a  red  heat  or  at 
lower  temperatures  decompose  a  solution  of  hydrogen 
cbloride  with  evolution  of  liydragsii,  and  form  the  cor- 
responding metallic  chlorida^  m  with  Tory  differant 
d#gcees  of  readiness  ;  thus— 

Ztt   ^  iiff S,M  *  biSsm.*  ii,?!il5!ir. 

According  to  Thomsen,  the  amounts  of  heat  developed  in 
(ho  prudnction  of  2  grammea  of  hjdrogea  bj  the  action  of 
warions  metab  on  n  ailota  Mlntion  of  liydragMi  diocide 

m  &B  follows  : —  • 

iithinm..   ...  125,S<iu  hc.it  uiau. 

PotAMiam   123,700    „  „ 

fVidium    1U,SS0    „  „ 

M  ^     )iu   ioa,»o  ,,  „ 

AUmiiimim    78,850  ,,  „ 

Slangsoaae   49,.'}60  ,,  .. 

Zinc  „   31,U<iO  ,, 

Iron   21.810  ,. 

Cfcliulmu   17,fllO  „  „ 

Le*<l   4,180  „ 

£s«et  comparatiTo  obaarratiQna  id  tho  degrees  of  iMdineas 
with  whien  the  TMrion  mataTi  enrolTe  h}rdrogen  tttm  a 

Bolution  of  hyrfruren  chloride  have  nol  rw  yet  bucti  made, 
but  from  ordinary  ubservatioiis  it  appears  that  those  act 
most  readily  which  devdop  the  greatest  ttBoant  of  bant 
when  dissolved.  It  is  rerj  dMeult  to  compare  the 
Ueharionr  of  different  metals,  however,  since  minute  quon- 
liuc3  u:  ii!i|iu;uy  citLrt,  a  moat  remarkable  influence;  thus, 
ordinary  sine  and  iron  dissolve  with  the  greatest  readiness 
in  ft  dflote  sdntkm  of  hydrogen  diloride,  but  the  pure 
Bfetals  arw  only  flor-ly  disaolvod. 

Hydrogen  bromide  and  iodide  closely  resemble  hydro- 
gen dUoride  in  their  behaviour  i^^ith  metals;  mercaiy, 
htfwmTf  which  ia  not  •ffectcd  by  hydrogoi  chloride  or 
brooddfl^  alowlf  diaaolTio  in  hydrogen  iodide.  Hydrogen 
fluoride  not  only  acts  with  great  readiness  upon  all  metals 
which  are  dissolved  by  the  other  haloid  aeidi^  bat  likewise 

on  many  which  these  acids  do  not  attaA,  coppot  ond 

silver,  for  ciample  :  and  it  aho  dissolves  mnrr  elements 
which  are  losoiublu  lu  all  ollicr  acids,  such  silicon, 
boron,  titanium,  tantalum,  and  zirconium,  with  evolution 
of  hydrogen.  Qora  ban  ahown  that  nnbydtoai  liquid 
bjdrogen  flvoride  and  cibloride  ira,  in  most'«Mea,.mnch 

leas  enei^ctir  in  tlurir  i;:?ii::mic.il  rcriction"?  than  their  aqaeoUS 
solutions;  this  is  probably  because  the  products  which 
are  formed  in  the  first  instanea^  boing  insoluble  or  difB- 
eultly  soluble  in  the  aeid,  fonn  a  coating  on  the  surf  ace  of 
the  substance  submitted  to  the  action  of  the  acid,  and 
thus  preserve  it,  fmni  further  action,  or  can thr  act;  n 
to  take  place  more  slowly ;  when  water  is  present  the 
pradwt  bdiiMlfod,  and  thni  a  fraah  aitrfSMa  ii  eontinn- 

The  haloid  acids  readily  enter  into  reaction  with  meet 
mstallie  oicidca,  forming  water  and  the  coiFMpoading 
soa^aosd  of  the  mcUl  with  the  halogen;  thus — 

ZnO    +    2Ha     »     ZnCl,  +  OH, 
ZiM  MMt.    BT^rOfM  cUorMa,    Sue  eiUoclda.  WiMr. 

Pa,o.  -t-  daa    -  FobP.  -i-  aoH,. 
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Hydrc^n  fluoride  is  capablo  of  dissolving  some  c>.\id'  3, 
such  as  silica,  SiO^,  for  example,  wUdian  aotaffectj  d  :  y 
the  other  haloid  acids*  It  is  in  consequence  easily  dis- 
tinguished from  the  other  haloid  acids  by  the  powerful 
corroiivo  a.clii;?n  \^bi(  ]i  ;i  (.'xltis  or:  glass. 

The  haloid  acids  also  readily  enter  into  reaction  with« 
or  BMitnfiM,  tbc  lyrdroKideit  fonuing  wator  and  tba  w 
responding  flnoddc^  ohklidt^  btoinide,  or  iodide— 

HaOH     ^     BCL     m     Haa  H^O; 


BaBr. 


9H,0. 

W«ter. 


Ba(OH),     +     2H6r  . 

The  thcrmochemical  behaviour  of  Lydtochloric  acid  with 
hydroxides  has  already  been  discus.sed. 

Cblurina  anten  into  reaction  with  many  of  the  ekmsnts 
at  ttdlaaty  atmoaplMrie  tempetatutea,  and  with  all  of 
them,  with  few  exceptions,  at  more  or  Ic^^;  >:1  v  .ted  tem- 
peratures ;  its  union  witli  phobphorus,  and  with  tiueiy 
divided  arsenic,  antimony,  tin,  and  copper,  is  attended 
with  combustion.  Bromiaa  and  iodine  closely  resemble 
chlorine  in  their  beharionr  with  other  elements ;  the  union 
of  bromine  \^  ith  other  elements,  however,  ajipears  .always 
to  take  ^aca  lesa  readily,  and  to  be  accompanied  by  the 
davelopnuiitof  Itaabaat  tbaa  is  the  eaae  with  chlorine^  ond 
the  affinity  of  iodine  for  most  pther  rlrmr-nts  is  still  wcf.kfr 
than  that  of  bromina  The  iodides  also  are  usually  less 
stable  than  the  corresponding  bromides,  which  are  usually 
less  Btabia  than  the  corraq^ndiag  cblondea.  The  cooi- 
poonda  of  the  halogetis  with  neiah  and  with  positiTe 
eleincnta  generally  are  mostly  stable  in  presence  of  water, 
but  their  oompoonda,  with  negative  ekmenta  are  mostly 
decomposed  by  water,  and  tiw  belegen  aopanted  ii|  tm 
form  of  haloid  acid. 

The  same  clement  doea  not  always  xntcr  into  combina- 
tion with  chlorine,  bromine,  and  iodine  in  the  Siiruo 
propOTtiona;  thoa,  pho^horaa  forma  a  staUa  tiichlonde^ 
I'Cl,,  and  an  iiutaUa  pentidJoride^  PO.;  a  ttebla  trf. 
bromide,  PBr,,  and  a  pcutabromide,  PBr^,  less  stable  than 
the  pentacldoride ;  but  with  iodine  it  forma  the  com- 
pounds PI,  and  P^|.  Many  element!  famish  compounds 
with  fluorine  contatnisig  a  higher  proi^lion  of  flnorina 
than  corresponds  to  the  amonnt  of  enlonne  in  then  bi^eat 
chlorides,  or  they  form  stable  fluorides  but  unstable 
chlorides,  bromides,  and  iodides ;  for  example,  phosphorus 
pentafluohde,  PF,,  is  not  decomposed  by  heat,  whereas 
tho  pcntachloiido,  PClj,  is  readily  reeolTed  into  the  tOr 
chlondo  and  chlorine  by  heating. 

The  halogens  do  not  only  combine  with  hydrogen  and 
other  elements,  however,  btit  tbaj  are  cupabla  of  forming 
compounde  wiOi  t»A  other.  Una,  by  the  aeliea  of  iodine 
on  silver  fluoride.  Gore  baa  obtainoi  iodine  pentafluoride, 
IF,,  as  a  colourless  highly  voUtUe  liquid ;  iodine  at  ouce 
enters  into  reaction  with  chlorine,  and  is  first  converted 
into  liquid  iodine  chloride,  ICl,  but  ultimately  yields 
iodine  trichloride,  ICl,,  which  is  a  crystalline  solid;  with 
bromine  iodine  appears  to  furnish  only  a  liquid  mono- 
bromide^  IBr.  la  like  manner,  bromiue  forms  with 
ddorioa  a  llqaU  bRMBiBO  ddMde,  BrCl . 

On  account  of  its  ):Tcat  affinity  for  hydrogen,  chlorine 
rctuUly  enters  into  reaction  with  a  large  numlx^r  of 
hldngmiwd  ewbw  compounds,  and  displaces  tho  hydro- 
§m  man  m  \m  ooBplntalj.  Tliai,  msthiaa,  CBt,,  when 
snbmitted  to  the  aetloB  of  dloriiMi  ii  iceeiwife^  con* 
verted  into  monochloromethane,  CH,C1,  dichloromcthano, 
CH,C1,,  trichloromethane,  CHC3,,  and  tetraehloromethane, 
CQ4, — ^the  displaced  hydrogen  being  evolved  as  hydrogen 
chloride.  Pr  rnirc .  liavee  similarly,  but  enterB  into  such 
reactions  much  rtadUy ;  iodine  seldom,  if  ever,  behavca 
intUtwiy. 
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Oxides  o{  flacniio  are  anknuwn,  ar.  1  tlui  t  iidoa  of  tho 
runaining  Lalogena  are  Tery  iiai^x^rft ctly  investigated. 
Hum  oaddee  of  chlorine  have  beru  prepared,  vii.  s— 

01,0,      C1,0,,  tad  ClOf 


Aft  orfinsry  tetuperatuns  theeo  com^imnda  aro  greeniat- 
yellow gaeeSirsinarkablflanftccoual  tiit^sransLability, being 
daoompoeed  with  ozplosiye  violence  byvery  aii^Lt  elevatioiut 
cf  tempenloni.  Ia«r  iostability  is  Mooontad  ior  bj  Uia 
draawtaiioa  fbrt  tteir  daoompoMiink  ■ttaoded  with  the 
development  of  a  voiy  oonaidenble  amount  of  b«ftt ;  thna, 
according  to  Tbouiscn,  the  formation  of  gBMon*  hypo- 
chlur JUS  aohydride  frpm  itj.  eli  taenu  would  involTO  the 
ftbaorptioQ  of  16,040  unita  of  heat  per  molootile,  and  ooa- 
taqoeotly  tkis  amount  is  dsTsIoped  when  the  aahydride  is 
tMolvMl  into  its  elnuBtii  Tlii  HplanatiaD  of  ths 
■bsaqptioii  of  teat  in  dM  focnatloB  of  1k»  oddes  of 
ehlorino  would  appear  to  be  that  more  cncrj^-  mw.i  ha 
expended  in  Mparating  the  atoms  of  oxygen  from  each 
other,  and  in  separating  the  atoios  of  chlorine  from  each 
othe^tiiaa  is  piodaoed  by  the  ooobioation  of  the  chlonne 
aod  osygw  aftoiw 

Oxides  of  bromine  are  also  onknowtt,  and  stnoe  thermo- 
chemical  inveatigatlon  haa  shown  that  oxygen  has  leae 
fttlinitjf  to  bromine  than  to  chlorine,  their  Doa-fi  r  n  ihon 
in  rooctiona  corresponding  to  those  by  which  the  oxides  of 
chlorine  are  prodaced  ia  no  longer  surpriBing. 

lodiaa  diffm  antiM^  fran  ebhinii*  a«d  hiMaina  with 
tegard  toili  afflDityfor  oi^ygM.  Oii^«MOii|b  of  iodiM 
is  Known,  vix.,  itv'.i  mhydride,  IjO^,  but  this  ii  a  white 
eryataUioe  substance  of  considerable  stability,  and,  accord- 
ing to  "niomMn's  determination,  the  formation  of  this  com- 
poand  (roa  its  elements  would  involve  the  dtrndopmetu  of 
ao  laiB  tlua  44,810  uaila  of  heat  per  moleoulei  It  has 
not  been  directly  prodiuied  from  its  eleoiaitt^ 
formation  in  this  manner  is  not  improfaaUsb 

Chlorouii  anhydride  is  prepared  hj 
fM  OTer  dry  mercuriv  oxide — 

SHgO  SCI,  -  iCljO  +  HibOGl, . 
It  may  bo  coucIc-.-ted  by  surronudiog  the  receiver  with  a 
mixture  of  ic«  and  salt,  aud  thus  obtained  al  a  deep  red 
liquid  which  emits  a  vapour  of  a  deeper  oolour  than  that 
of  «hlorini^  having  «  peonliar  rofliBcatiiig  ehloioaa  smalL 
It «  wiHi  tha  grsataai  vaadinMi  deeonpuiBd  iato  dtloriue 
and  oxygen,  the  warmth  of  the  hand  being  sufficient  to 
cause  it  to  explode.  Water  diaaolvea  about  200  ticaes  its 
bulk  of  the  gas,  forming  a  pale  yellow  solution  of  hypo- 
ehWwoas  acid,  which  has  an  acid  but  not  sonr  tsste — 

ci,o-i-u,o-sHoa. 

^  nentraUaag  lib  •olatioo  with  HMttDk  hydroxides  or 
ouboulsa  aorwapondiag  metallic  hypMhlocttaaar*  fonned, 
but  these  sails  in  moally  piepana  1>y  pasafaig  dilorbia 

into  wat<:r  !n  which  Iho  inutidlic  hydroxide  of  cArbonate  is 
BOspeaded  or  diseolved,  the  liquid  being  carefully  cooled — 

lEOH   4>  GH,   -   KOa   4-    KO   «|>  OH.. 

tV*M14a.  Chlurln*       hvpocblorll..  cMorld.. 

A  eonoeotrated  solution  of  bypochlorooa  acid  decom- 
poMt  lapidly,  even  when  kept  in  ice ;  a  dilute  solntion  is 
more  sUi>Ie,  but  is  deoompueed  by  boiUqg  into  flUoiie 
acid,  vrater,  chlorine,  and  oxygea    Theae  sabstUMH  an 

;<ri»l->a1>Iy  tlii':  ;<n.»]ii'. ts  of  several  distinct  changsi^ 
are  representeti  hj  the  following  equations — 
2H0a      -     o,       +  2Ha 


[oHunnn 
ineed  ia  ttdbMj  Ifa* 


chhxie  aoid,  and  the  cbloriB* 
resob  «f  MNtbn  batwaaa  dMsa 

ua-i-Hoa-cas+oH,. 

flypochlorou  add  b  a  very  powerful,  ondiaiigafni^ 
and  rapidly  converts  many  of  the  elements  into  their 
highest  oadee,  at  the  same  time  liberating  ct!  jrinf^, 
indeed,  in  many  respecta  it  ia  nut  onlike  osooe  aud 
hydrogen  dioxide  in  ita  chemical  bdmioWp  and  it  aoten 
into  reactioB  with  tha  kttar  in  tha  waimr  npMatad  if 
the  equotioB 

Hoa -I'li/)^- 0^ -f  Ha -t- H/>. 

like  chlorine,  it  poMsaaaa  powerful  bleaching  prapeitiaa. 
The  hypochlraritee  also  act  as  bleaching  agenta,  probably 
by  yieldii]^'  oiygan  to  the  sub-taQ  e  bubmittad  tO  tkiMT 
action,  but  leas  puwerfuily  than  the  free  acid. 

TTm  Miianhli^pnwdnr  or  chloride  of  lime  of  coauneroa 
is  fRfatad  If  auoaiAg  slaked  lime  «r  eaMam  hfdmida 
to  tiia  aetiioa  of  aloriue  gasi   Ibsta  Im  baaa  madk  di^ 

cussion  among  cheinlsta  as  to  the  oonstitntion  of  the 
compound  so  produced,  aud  it  ia  only  quite  reeeotly  that 
evidoQce  has  been  ubtained  which  enables  us  to  prouounee 
a  decision.  The  oompoaitioo  of  bleaduQg  powder  ia 
represented  by  the  -formnla  OaC3,0,  Trharnaa  caldw 
hypochlorite  would  be  represented  by  tlis  fbtmola 
OsClfO,;  it 'was  therefore  supposed  that  the  bteaehing 
powder  wa.^  a.  mixture  of  calcium  chloride  and  caluiiuQ 
hypochlorite,  since  (^Cl, -f- OaCl,0,  -  2CaCl,0.  Appar- 
eauy,  bowever,  it  is  a  diatinet  oompouod  iiitiiimanialW 
ealdnm  chloride  and  falcinm  hypochlorite, 

g  . 

OiMniB  tklMM*. 


t  CI 

i  (ocn) 


Ca 


{!o§S» 


and  its  formatioo  from  calciiuo  hydroxide  may  be  repcv 
laalad  Igr  the  fcUowing  afHlleB-^ 

Oa{85*a..Ca{(Jcj,+OB.. 

Ob  dtMolviBg  ia  water,  aoeoidiiig  to  Xiogaal^  it  it 

resolved  into  calcium  chloride  «nd  cjilcium  bypwhlrtrita^ 
which  may  be  obtained  in  cpiTUb  bj  carefutly  con- 
centrating the  solution  iu  vacuo,   ro  that  a  Bolutioii  of 

bleaching  powder  is  oorrsct^  r^i^ad  as  a  solntion  of 


OnCS, 


ebJortd*. 


OCI 

oa- 


Solotiomi  of  hrpucUoiitss  ars  vsir  anslaMab 
boOsd  they  fnnun  •  niilaM  of  aSoMii  and 


3K0C1       -      K0,a     +  2KCS. 

kjrporbkjftt*.     PoUaaluni  ciilor*i«.     Pcxaadu?;  .  Ti1.irii1<^ 

It  is  on  this  ac4X>uut  that  it  is  necessary  in  pttjj';:iriniL:; 
hypochlorites  to  act  on  a  cold  aolndon  of  the  hydj  oiuk', 
since  if  the  solation  be  heated  ebkcala  is  Xoanad  hy  tha 

decomposition  of  the  hypochlorita. 

TliL'  cljllJ^a^•  ^  arc  very  stable  compour.As  m  compared 
Willi  tliu  Ii)  j.iuc;j^,jntci.  They  may  ha  uLtiiintxi  wull  crys- 
tallized, and  arc  ull  soluble  in  water.  They  ore  destitute 
of  bleaching  propertieai  Tho  nxst  important  chlorate 
is  petassiBB  euoiata^  KGIO,,  which  ia  chiefly  intereeting 
as  a  aoarea  of  osygen,  and  is  largely  employed  in  tha 
mannfactore  of  fireworks ;  the  resolution  or  thia  salt  into 
oxygea  and  putasitiuiu  chlondo  is  attended  with  a  develof^ 
meut  iii  kmi  amounting  to  ^700  units  per  moleeola 
decomposed. 

Bj  axact^  daoonipoaing  a  aolatioa  of  baiius  chlorate 

 ,naatatioBor  ehbrio  add,  Eao,.  is 

flM  jnaetaU^ 
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Imtum  lalplMte  bj  fiUmtion,  and  concentrated  bj  •nyO> 
ntiOB  io  imeao  ontU  it  forou  a  syrupy  liquid  :— 

Bfe(aO,)t-f         -  2HC10,  -«■  BaSO« . 
Chloric  Mad  has  a  faint  chlorous  od mr.  ani  a  powerfolly 
acid  reaction ;  it  is  iuataxtlly  decumpoecd  by  contact  with 
organic  tnatter,  with  chariing,  and  frequently  eTen  with 
ignition.    In  diffoaed  dajUght  it  gmdndljr  andaraoM 

rBtaa«oni  d«eompo«ticia,  Md  vliHi  hmkd  to  a  littb 
re  100'  C.  it  ia  rapidly  oonvnted  Into  ponUm;^  add, 
water,  chlorine,  and  oxygen — 

8HC10,  -  4Ha04  +  2H,0  +  SO,  +  2CL. 
CUKUmtL    NrtklMltMU,    Waiir.    Otjgttu  GMoriM. 

It  N  ftpowwfol  osidiRng  tad  Uaaching  agent 

Chloric  acid  serves  for  tho  prfparation  of  the  remaining 
oxides  and  oxy-acids  of  chloriiia  To  prepare  chlorous 
(tnbj'dridc  from  it,  10  pnrta  of  pure  botircin'  uru  dis«olv(xi  in 
100  parts  of  concentrated  oulphuric  acid,  :itid  n'licn  tho 
wiiMtn^  fcts  ciMled  12  (Mixts  of  pulverized  pot;i.>wiiiin 
borate  an  addisd.  The  chloric  acid  liberated  from  the 
chlorate  nndar  diM*  eirciinutanc«s  is  deprived  of  a  por- 
tion of  ita  oxygen  by  the  benzene,  which  is  oxidised,  and 
at  the  aamt  time,  by  the  dehydrating  influimre  uurcised 
^  Cbe  Bulphtiric  acid,  the  elements  of  a  molecule  of  water 
|ra  imovvd  sod  ehWoos  anhydride  is  liberated  i  thai— 

SHdO,  -O,- OH, -0,0,. 
The  mixture  i«  heated  to  about  50'  C.  in  a  fla^k  having  a 
^•Urecj  taba  fitted  to  ita  neck  by  grinding,  and  blown 
«■!  ia  imnl  pbeai  iato  small  bulba ;  tho  gas,  after 
paaaing  thnmgh  wate*  «OBtyii«l  in  these  bullw,  k  oon- 
doeted  into  a  gUss  toba  •antranded  by  a  miztim  of  ice 
aad  aalt.  The  eondeosed  liqu^tl  <1l  [  >^:t»  cry»tala  of  a 
hydrate  of  chloroos  acid,  and  iht>  supernatant  liquid 
decanted  immediately  into  a  small  cooled  gl:i&i  cylinder 
fonw  th«  a«irij  aahjdnmB  onde  Ofi^  lii|aid  ehiorous 
arid*  or  la^rdride  tfito  oUaiBad  is  v«7  mebOe,  ia  «r  •  deep 
ted  colour,  a^.l^  hxs  a  specific  gravity  of  1-330  to  1-387  at 
0°  G.  :  it  (x>il«  M  lilllc  alwjTe  0°  C,  and  it  cxpltHics  Borae- 
what  njadily  at  a  few  ciogr.  l  a  above  0°  C.  Tho  specific 
grarity  of  the  nseoaa  oxide  aooorda  with  that  rr'<iuired 
by  the  fdciMlftOM)^.  CUotoni  anhydride  ia  not  very 
solable  in  water,  100  gnonMS  of  miar  at  23"  C.  dtssolv- 
ing  SHSd  grammea  of  uie  oxide  (Kandan).  The  solntion 
of  chlotooa  acid,  HCIO,,  thus  obtained,  birs  [i  w  rml 
bleoehiag  and  oxidizing  propertieei  when  it  ia  heated, 
ehlorie  and  hydrodilorio  acids  are  formed  and  chlorine 
notnd.  Bj  asatwIiBiiig  th«  aoliitioD  with  hydroaddaa  of 
lha  alhiB  or  aOnBiw  mvk  molab  ootieaponding  dUorites 
are  obtained,  which  nre  boIhWc  ;  tiid  from  these  the 
inaolnble  chloritos  of  lead  and  ailv^^r  arc  obiaiaed  by 
double  decomposition.  Chlorite^  are  deocaapoiod  hf  ttB 
leebleat  acids,  even  by  carbonic  acid. 

f(tn  fosed  potassium  chlorate  is  carefully  treated  with 
sonowtnttedaulphario  acid,  dilorino  diondo  or  peroxide  is 
•rcil?ed ;  die  raaetion  by  whteh  It  Is  pnidaoed,  H  is  stated, 
ia  repreeented  by  the  following  equation — 

3KC10,  +  2UySO^  -  ^r!Oj  +  H,0  +  KCIO,  -f  2KnS0« 

aUstuc        add.       pwoiMe.  '  ptraUom*.  kjAroffm  tnlphitc 

Tbo  afr«alM  tueUerint  gaa,  wMA  ii  flihtofaiad  «h*a  a 

mirtTiro  of  a  chloratt  Airl  hvi^rochloric  acid  ia  gently 
heated,  apptara  to  be  a  nnxtdie  ct  chlorine  peroxide  with 
chlorine.  Chlorine  r:ero^ide  :a  ci^coua  at  ordinary  tem- 
pstatans^  bat  by  meana  of  a  mixture  of  ice  and  aalt  it 
ma  h*  ooadanaad  to  a  red  liquid.  It  has  adeep  greenish- 
jtaam  tdtm,  aad  Mcnliar  aweot  ehlofoaa  odoor ;  a  alight 
dagra*  of  heat  and  mere  oontaet  with  oigaate  aiatlon  at 
once  determine  iu  explosion.  Like  all  the  oxides  of 
ehiorine,  it  acts  lapidly  upon  mercury  and  aaoat  metals. 
hOM  Wbiitk  nami  oaporiiinwta  than  afipaaia  tn  to  aa 
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doubt  that  chlorine  peroxide  ia  correctly  repn;»t;nt(.'<!  by 
the  formula  CIO,,  and  it  ia,  therefore,  to  be  included  with 
nitric  oxide  and  the  few  other  compounds  in  vrhicli  we 
must  aamose  an  odd  number  of  affinities  are  free  tee 
473).  It  k  absorbed  by  alkaline  aolntloBa,  foraiag  a 
mixture  of  a  chlorite  and  a  chlorate —  % 

2nOj  +  2KH0  "  KCIO,  +  KCiO,  +  OH,. 

CK'^irlnc         ratJimlum      T"  '"til  riKIIHlan 

iHsii:<iUl«.      lirilroxM*.      eblMMt.       Mantt.  ""^^ 

In  thia  respoet  aapactd]f  it  dUbia  inm  <ba  othar  oaUEaa 

of  chlorine. 

The  only  remaining  chlorine  compound  to  ho  oonridond 
is  perchloric  acid,  IICIO,.  It  ^ay  be  formed  from  chlorio 
acid  by  oxidation,  but,  according  to  Koacoe,  the  best 
method  of  preparing  it  conaiata  in  boiling  down  a  solution 
of  fihiorie  acid;  bmw  ooddea  of  ehiorine  ooeape^  and  • 
aolotioii  of  perdilbrie  add  fa  kft  It  nair  abo  bo  «!>■ 
tained  from  potassium  pcrchlorate,  formed  by  heating 
potassium  chlorate,  by  distilling  it  with  aulphnric  acid. 

Aqueous  perchloric  acid  may  be  concentrated  by  boiling 
till  it  attains  a  temperature  of  203°  C.,  after  which  it  paasea 
over  in  tha  form  of  an  oily  lic^uid  which  approximately 
has  tha  eompoaitioB  HOO^-t-^UjO.  Bj  distilling  this 
hydrate  with  Iwleo  ita  volomo  of  nilpbwfe  add,  nearly 
pure  perchloric  acid  is  obtained. 

The  pare  add  is  a  coloarlc«s  Tcry  soluble  liquid,  of 
specific  grarity  1-782  at  I6°-5  C.  In  tins  stale  it  is 
one  of  the  most  powerfnl  oxidizing  agents  known ;  a  single 
drop  brought  ia  oootaet  with  eharcoelt  wood,  or  almost 
any  organic  mib«itancc,  immediately  cansea  an  oxplosiTe 
combu.ttion,  which  in  violence  almoat  equals  the  sud- 
den docomjioisition  of  the  k  .  mUl  I  chloride  of  nitrogen. 
It  produces  frightful  burns  if  allowed  to  fall  upon  the  skia. 
It  undergoes  spontaneous  decompoeition  at  ordinary  teni> 
peratures,  and  cannot  be  distilled  onchaqged.  It  nnitea 
very  energetically  with  water,  and  when  nixed  wfth  it  ia 
Buitalile  prop<jrtion»  forms  tho  hydrate  HClO^  +  n.,0  ;  thia 
ia  a  white  cryatalliae  subslHOce,  which  mclta  at  50  C,  and 
undergoes  decomposition  when  heated  to  110^  C,  aplitting 
up  into  tha  pure  acid  and  tho  oily  hydrate  above  men- 
tioaed. 

Aqueoos  perchloric  acid  baa  a  sour  taste,  aad  leddeas 
Htmua  strongly,  but  does  not  bleach  ;  it  dissolves  iron  aad 
I'mc  with  evolution  of  hydrogen,  and  when  dilute  it  ia 
unrfTected  by  hydrogen  sulphide  aud  auljjhurous  acid, 
which  reduce  all  other  oxy-acida  of  chlorine.  Perchlorie 
add,  in  fact,  is  diatiagaiahod  from  all  other  oxidized  chlo- 
rine eompoonde  by  its  mporior  atabtlity,  oxygen  beiag 
withdrawn  from  it  with  comparative  diffi'  I'ty 

The  results  of  Thomson's  thermochemival  cxau  i  ition  of 
varions  reactions  which  are  involved  in  the  forMiU:  :i  of 
some  of  the  oxidized  chlorine  componoda  are  exhibited  io 
the  foUowiaf  table.  The  symbols  in  tho  first  column  indi« 
cate  the  nsture  of  the  raaotion,  and  the  aombers  in  the 
second  eolnmn  the  nalta  of  heat  developed  or  abeorbod, — tha 
reaction  being  supposed  to  take  |  l  i  f  '  ^  *  u  tLe  ubstanoes 
of  which  the  symbols  are  separated  by  commas.    Thos,  tl>e 

01,,  O    -18,040   Oaeeons  oxide 

la  to  be  lead  as  maaaiag  that,  m  tha  fwmation  of  a  mo1a> 

cnle  (in  grammes)  of  gaseous  chlorine  oaido  from  chlorine 
and  oxygen,  lft,040  units  of  beat  would  be  absorbed 
Similarly,  the  reaction  01,0,  Aq,  that  is  to  say,  the  absorp- 
tion of  gaa«ous  chlorine  oxide  by  water  i»  attended  with 
the  development  of  9440  nnits  of  heat ;  hence  the  reaction 
Ci|,  O,  Aq,  or  tho  fonnataon  of  a  aolution  of  bypochlor> 
ouB  odd  (two  noloenlea)  fhrni  dilorine,  oxygen,  raid  water 

would  involve  the  abaorpt' oti  f  S»500  unit'<  of  heat.  For 
these,  aa  in  all  Thomaen'a  experiments,  the  determinatioaa 
irna  a»do  at  ahaat  IS*  a 
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ci,,o 

C1,0.A^  

CI,,0.  Aq  

Cl.O.H,  Aq  


ClO.TIAq.KOnAfJ 
ClOjK ,  A<i  

HCU<t,Oy 


RcaiarkiL 


-  I8,0i0  j  GiuwtU  tixiilr. 

'         )  watgr. 

-  8  COO  i  /  'I"**" 


■(-89.8M 
-80,  UO 

+  IS,  700 
-1^040 
%770 


Dinofroraa.O.tr.ind 


(  wmlir. 


Fomuttion 


tciJ    from  chfoi-ine, 


•9 

Mi 

oivR^n,  «ml  wstcr. 
Ditto  rroifiicliiorine,oxj- 

gtn,    h|dN(fB)  tM 

*«ttr. 
ffrtt  of  DeutraliMtlon. 
Heat  c(  diuolation. 
0«i(Ution  of  diy  KC3 . 

{Poniuttoa  of  cnrcUlUno 
KCIO,  fta»  te  tit. 

i Oxidation  of  RCl  in 
OiUatta  of  Sa  Id 


la  tUi  taliK  md  ia  all  ■bnilar  lableii  tlw  naotioM  are 

KpreMntod  empirieaUij,  and  Uie  figure*  after  tb«  sjmbob 
merely  indicate  the  number  of  atoms  which  enter  into  the 
compoaltion  of  tLo  compound.  Thus,  tho  rcactioD  cx- 
preued  aa  O, ,  O,  merely  ra(en  to  the  fonuation  ol  a  mole- 
cule (in  grammea)  of  hypochlofoat  achydride,  C1,0,  from 
chbriaa  and  mgn,  and  tba  anaagNaaai  ti  tka  ^pnbob 
ta  this  aianiMr  »  aol  ibleoded  to  taclkato  fbtt  ttf  com- 

pour;;!  LH  fnnr.i-.l  fr':^m  a  IRo/<ieti&  of  chlorine  nirl  nn  afom 
of  Lxj^cu.  TLu  aymbol  Aq  ia  intended  to  inatciite  that 
an  exceu  of  water  id  employed,  iff.,  inch  an  amount  tLat  no 
appreciable  devebpmerit  of  hnai  would  be  caused  by  the 
addition  of  a  further  quantity. 

When  bromine  ia  added  to  an  aqueous  siJution  of  sodium 
bydnslda,  aodinm  hynobromtte,  MaOBr,  is  formed,  but  this 
i.<i  nvjrh  len  stable  tnan' the  corroeponding  hypochlorite, 
and  i»  readily  converted  into  bromate  and  bromide.  The 
brumates  and  bromio  acid  resemble  the  chlorates  and 
cblorio  add,  bat  are  much  1m  ataUa  j  tiraa,  a  aohitkiB  of 
bMOile  aeid  ii  deoompoaed  a&  10(f  0.,  g^ing  off  Imntne 
and  oxygen,  and  all  reducing  agents  decompose  it  witti 
faiility.  The  inferior  stability  of  tlie  oxidited  com- 
pounds of  bromine  as  comixircd  with  thore  of  chlorine 
appears  to  indicate  that  tho  ailiaity  of  broaino  to  oxygen 
ii  HM  than  that  of  chlorine ;  this  ji  aotiNilj  eoaSnned  by 
HiannodMaioal  iavaatigatioD,  Hmonmi  liaTiBf  obtaiiMd 
tin  feUoirfag  yiIbm  for  uaoiiB  add 


Fonn«tlon  of  the  aqneoui  acid  from 


bromine,  oxrgn,  B&d  water^ 
:i»Uon  of  tiM 


yorni 

il»  element* 
Oxidation  of  hTdrobroialO  icida 
lltai  of  nentraliMtion. 


Br,0,,H,Aq  a4ll,ttO 

nrHAri.O,,  =-15.M0 
K0HAq,BrO,HAq-  +1S,760 

When  iodineissddwltoaoletioBaoralltaHBelijdiaaidaa 
or  earbooatea,  alkaline  hypoioditea  corresponding  to  the 
hypochlorites  are  perha^  formed,  btit  as  yet  have  not 
been  lAolated.  Tv  dj^r  olviL^  io  line  in  a  warm  nnlutioD  of 
potatdam  hydroxide  a  mixture  of  potaseinm  iodide  and 
udato  la  prodaaad— 

HK^^  <gHo^^»^^^Kio^^^^^^ ^^^^  m ^  ♦  aoH,. 

ladiae  ia  eooTerted  into  iodic  acid  by  heating  with  the 
nitric  aeid,  and      tha  aeUon  of  many  other 
_  ifMttoi  lm% iadia  add  h  asnally  prepared  from 
iodtttat  vliteh  ia  daanotpoaad  Vila  tba  aieiiwry 


qumitity  f  f  siili-liuric  acid.  Potassium  iodate  is  mo«t 
readily  prepared  by  passing  chlorine  into  water  in  which 
iodine  is  suspended  until  the  hitter  is  dissolved,  then  addiaig 
a  ObmqxuidingqaaBti^af  potaiaium  chlonto  and  wamuagi 
tba  fodna  iiooovortod  iato  noaodilorldak  vhidianMtanlo 
reacHoD  vltk  tbo  chlorate,  and  chlorine  ia  STOiTad— 

KC10,  +  ICI-KI0,-Ha,. 
By  adding  a  solution  of  barium  hydraddih  laadlaUa 
barium  iodate  is  predpiiatad,  fraat  «liid^  aa  pofaled  oat, 
iodic  acid  may  be  prepared. 

Iodic  aeid  separatee  from  its  solution  on  »pon(ancoua 
pvapomtioa  in  emtals  of  the  compoeitiou  HIO,;  when 
heated  to  120*  Q.  these  crystals  loee  water,  and  appar- 
anthr  fonn  the  conpoaad  UI,0.  or  HXO« + 1/>, ;  at  aitoai 
17€r  G  tUo  omapoOBd  la  tasalved  Into  vatsr  aad  iodia 
anhydride,  IjO,.  Iodic  anhydride  ia  a  crystalline  sub- 
stance, which  readily  dissolves  in  water,  forming  iodic  acid  ; 
when  hcalt  1  Id  iil  out  370'  C,  it  i=  ri  solved  into  oxygen  snd 
iodine.'  Iodic  acid  is  a  powerful  oxidizing  agent,  being 
easily  decompoeed  by  deoxidiibg  ageata;  li|dtiodia  add 
radooH  it  to  iodine  and  water — 

HIO,  +  5HI-3I,-(-3H,0. 

The  cliltiratcs  and  bromates  are  moeJ'  i»i]y  8o}al1e, 
and  the  corresponding  salts  are  isomorpuous;  but  the 
iodatca  are  mostly  difficultly  soluble,  and  with  the  excep- 
tion of  barium  iodate,  are  not  iaomotpbona  with  the  ear> 
reepondin^  chlorates  imd  bromatcc  Morecrer,  diloria 
and  bronuc  acids  furnish  but  cne  class  of  salts,  of  nhich 
potaaaium  chlorate,  KQO, ,  is  typical ;  but  iodic  acid,  in 
addition  to  the  normal  iodstes,  such  aa  potaninm  iodati^ 
KIO,,  foraia  aeid  adta.  Ihaaa  diffuaaoaa  afipaar  to  in^ 
dieato  lliat  iodio  add  dfffaia  ia  eoaatUatloB  ftom  flio  ofhar 
acids,  and  Thomsen  has  pointed  out  that  it  is  j  robriMv 
a  dibasic  acid  of  tho  formula  H^I^O^,  since  it  u  reuuily 
cxniverted  into  water  and  tho  anhydride  JjO, ,  a  properly 
which  ia  characteristic  of  dibasic  but  not  of  monobasic 
acids;  and  aince  it  furnishes  acid  salla,  which  is  also 
eharartariatia  «f  pdjrbaaio  but  not  of  anooofcaaia  adda, 
aad  la  laooMMfiboaa  «{tb  aaoctirfe  add,  wliidi  h  dilwie. 
Normal  potos&ium  iodate  wouM  tl;eTc'or9  have  the  formula 
K.TjO, ,  and  the  so-called  disodul6  is  probably  the  Hcid 
salt  KHI.Oj. 

This  view  of  the  constitution  of  iodic  acid  is  rendered 
the  more  probabie  by  th»  bahavionr  «f  periodic  add,  the 
disodJam  salt  o(  ■whiA  safwimtss  aa  a  ajratdliae  powder 
on  passing  chlortaa  into  a  adal|a«  af  aodiem  iodAa  and 
sodium  hydroxide ;  tba  raadJoB  i»  cnniricaDj  lapwa— tad 
by  the  equation — 

NalO,  +  IMaOH  -fO,  -  Na,T  Hfi. + SNaQ . 

Ionian  inin  Umtlam  jiilsiiHe 

To  prepare  fb«  add  fron  Alt  nit,  it  ia  dlaaolvad  la  aitrio 

acid,  rmd  hilvcr  nitrit<5  aiilJod  ;  the  jitiripiiafc  of  disilver 
pehodate  is  diafioiveKi  m  uui  uilLite  nitric  acid,  and  tbo 
solution  concentrated  st  a  moderate  heat  until  c  sslt  of  the 
composition  AglO^  cryetuUizcs  out.  By  treating  tbia  salt 
with  cold  water  it  ia  decomposed,  dkOvar  {lenodato  aaf 
pariodio  acid  being  produced  : — 

2 AgIO«  +  40H,  -  AgglH.O,  -I-  H.IOj ; 
to  obtain  the  latter  the  solution  is  evaporated. 

Pariodio  add  aepaiatea  from  ita  aqueous  adation  in 
cdooflaaa  iiiyalab  of      aoaipoattias  whieb  ara 

not  altered  at  100°  C.  but  melt  at  130"  C.,  and  when 
heated  to  a  higher  temperature  give  <^  water  and  ozygeti, 
leaving  iodic  anhydride. 

Pariodio  acid  furnialies  a  complex  but  txtrcmely  in- 
t^resting  aerisa  of  salts.  Thus,  it  forms  two  potassium 
s%lta,  one  of  which  baa  tlia  ooatpaaitioB  KIO^,  aad  ia  ob> 
tainad  aa  passing  aUorlaa  iato  a  adation  <>  potaadato 
indato  aad  potaadoM  bfdiaxida;  tba  aaocnd  » I 
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by  ilie  formulA  K4l«0r ,  aod  ia  obtained  oo  diasolring  the 
farmar  in  poUmuimi  bjdraxids  Mtotioo.     Tbe  latter 

cryetsllisea  with  9  molccalcs  of  water,  wbici,  however,  it 
loses  when  eipcaed  over  sulphuric  acid.  CorrespGnding 
■odiam  aalts  exixt.     That  which  baa  the  compoaition 
Kal04  oytUUisaa  «Hb«r  in  tbe  •abjdnNia  atate,  or  with  3 
mo1«ettl<i  of  wttor,  whiA  it  readilf  Unm  in  dry  air ;  the 
second  salt,  the  formation  of  which  was  above  described, 
separates  ia  cryatala  of  ih»  compoaition  Na^l^Of  +  2U,0, 
and  ia  only  rendered  anhydnnis      heating  to  220°  C. 
Three  ailvrr  ^^}tn  arc  known,  represented  by  the  formnlie 
AglO^,  Ag;,I,,Oj,  +  3HjO,  and  AgjIO, ;  the  second  of 
theae  loses  2  molecules  of  water  at  100'  C.,  but  the  third 
only  at  200°  C    The  barinm  aalt  Ba^O^  aeforatea  in  the 
anhydroiia  atat*  fRHH  atrongly  acid  loliiUooa,  but  wliaii 
prepared  by  precipitating  a  lolution  of  the  acid  with  banurn 
bjdrozide,  or  of  m  alkali  salt  with  a  barium  salt,  it  coo- 
f^oa  6  or  7  moleculea  of  water,  which  are  only  completely 
remoTed  by  heating  to  300°  C.    It  also  fumiahea  a  lead  aalt 
of  the  composition  FbglfO,,  +  3H,0 ,  and  amongst  other 
znagnesittni  tsalta  one  of  the  composition  Mg^IjOjj ,  which 
eiTstallizea  with  6  and  with  9  moUcoka  of  water. 

The  qneatioB  now  taSatt—'Whtk  h  tl*  mtiin  of  the 
relation  b<]tween  these  variona  salts  t  By  the  chemical 
metliod  alone  it  ia  extremely  difficult,  if  not  impoaaible,  to 
decide,  but  from  Thomaen's  thermochemical-invort^rtion 
of  the  acid  there  can  ho  litUa  doubt  aa  to  tho  ammr  wo 
■hoald  make  to  thia  qneatiDO.  Wbos  wree— itb  aiolacnlee 
of  potassium  hydroxide  are  added  to  a  aolution  of  I 
XBolacnle  of  the  acid  H^IO,  tha  amounta  of  beat  arolyed 
«i»    foDoiwa  i— 

OmboaddiUmorthe  lat  molteol^    5,150  hao^mita. 

3d  «  21,440  » 
8d      „        3,180  „ 

„  4th  and  5th  „  2,300  „ 

Tl  c  flnt  aadaaeood  moIoealea^tiMnfon,  tittotber  oanae  the 
dereiopmeot  o(  96,990  vniis  of  btat,  or  of  13,296  unite  per 

molecule.  But  we  have  seen  486)  that  on  neutralizing 
a  large  number  of  acids,  between  13,7fiO  and  13,100  nniu 
of  beat  are  developed  per  molecule  of  hydroxide  added  ; 
and  as  the  additir  n  nf  further  quantities  of  the  hydroxide 
caosea  a  comparatively  alight  development  of  heat  there  is 
Utda  doubt  from  theao  results  that  the  molecule  H^IO^  is 
(Kbaafe.  Bat  on  aoooont  of  tha  aziatenoe  of  aalta,  auch  as 
K^I^O,,  it  appean  dadntUo  to  double  tiuaiomnle.  and 
to  repn»ent  the  molecule  of  periodic  acid  by  the  fcrnii  ' 
H4. 1,Oj,H,.  Seyeral  of  the  salts  above  alluded  to  may 
be  regarded  as  derived  from  thia  molecule  by  the  partial  or 
total  diRplacement  of  the  hydrogen  by  tnetala  ;  andwamay 
term  those  which  are  formed  by  displacing  4  of  fbe  1" 
atoma  of  hydrogen  normal  Baits,  while  those  in  '.>  li:i:li  2,  4, 
Ur  6  of  tha  remaining  atoma  of  hydrogen  are  displaced 
nii^  bo  «iM  icMw  aalta.  Thoa  wo  baTO-^ 

Normal  aaJtv 

Na;.I,0i,H.iAg,M,O,jH, 

Pb,M,0,,H,?b";  Mg;'^IA7u,Mg,'';  Ag;.I,0,,Ag,  . 

Ibat  the  tendency  to  form  basic  salta  ia  alight  in  the  ca«e 
of  tba  highly  poeitive  elements  is  also  shown  by  the  small 
amount  of  heat  developed  on  the  addition  of  the  third, 
fourth,  and  fifth  molecules  of  ptitaaaium  hydroxide. 

The  anhydrous  aalta  auch  as  K  JjO,  are  to  be  regarded 
as  derived  from  a  dtatiaet  acid  formed  from  tha  molecule 
II, .  I]0„Hg  by  fto  witbdiawal  of  tin  ^emoiita  of  3 
inolcculea  of  water.  The  salts,  euch  as  KIO, ,  which  on 
account  of  its  iaomorpbism  with  potassium  permanganate, 
K^DjO, ,  ia  more  probably  lopresonted  by  the  formula 
KjIjO, ,  are,  it  may  be  aBpp<ied,  alao  derived  from  a 
distinct  acid,  formed  in  a  aimilar  manner  by  the  with- 


drawal of  the  elements  of  a  foortli  looiecule  of  watwj 
theao  aalta  bavo  tba  aame  ompirioal  eompontion  aa  tha  por> 

chlorates,  and  as  p-»-ip«!-im  pf>rchlorate  is  isomorphous 
with  the  compound  KjIjO^ ,  it  is  probable  tl'at  it  corre- 
aponda  with  it  in  compoaition,  and  that  perchlorie  add 
tbartfoia  ja  npnaented.  bj  tba  fonattla  Hfilfig.  If  thia 
ooneloiian  bo  eomet,  and  dtlorie  Mid  be  correctly  repre- 
sented by  the  formula  HClOj ,  we  have  an  explanation  of 
the  great  difference  which  ia  observed  in  the  proptirtiea  of 
tbeaa  two  aeida.  Peflvblorie  acid,  we  have  seen,  haa  a 
great  tcndewry  to  combine  with  wntor,  and  ib?  hydrates 
may  be  regarded  as  distinct  acid«,  the  liquid  hydrate  bear- 
ing the  aainc  relation  to  the  acid  IljCl.Og  that  cryRtallized 
periodic  acid  baaia  to  the  hypothetical  add  H|LO^,  from 
wbteb  aalta  mA  aa  K^,0,  ara  derived,  ntaio  pe^ 
chlorates  corresponding  to  the  basic  pcriodatca  are  not 
known,  but  a  cuprammooium  salt  and  a  lead  salt  havo 
been  obtained  which  apparently  are  derived  from  the 
crystalline  hydrate  of  perchloric  acid,  the  latter  having  tba 
compoaition  Pb'CljO,  +  I'^HjO,  or  Pb-'CljOj^H^Pb" . 

It  will  bavo  been  noticed  that  the  amount  of  boat  deve- 
loped on  tba  addition  of  the  first  molecule  of  potassium 
bjdrogddo  to  fbo  adiutiott  of  |)eriodie  add  ngardad  m 
H^IOj  is  much  less  than  ia  usually  observed  with  other 
aada,  and  the  amount  developed  on  the  addition  of  the 
aecond  noloonlo  amdi  greater ;  the  two  molecules  togotbor, 
liow«viir»prodn«atno&otffMnnataUowitbtbat  obaervedin 
fbo  eaae  oif  otfrar  ad^  Bnt  Um  aalt  prodnoed  on  paasing 
chlorine  into  a  solution  of  pMlaMiuin  Lvdroxide  has  the 
composition  K,I,0(,  ao  that  the  first  action  of  potassium 
hydroaddo  on  a  eolotlon  of  the  acid  .  IjO.jH^  apparently 
does  not  m(«rply  cinnist  in  the  direct  displacement  of 
hydrc^n  in  this  acid  by  pota&bium ;  the  elements  of  four 
moleculea  of  water  are  also  withdrawn,  and  since  this 
lattor  opeiation  iaTolTeatbo  abaorption  of  heat,  the  amount 
of  boot  inalty  dareloped  in  tbe  reaetion  ia  bnt  amalL  On 
the  addition  of  a  further  quantity  of  hydroxide,  however, 
change  in  the  reverse  oider  is  cfTected,  and  hence  the 
normal  amount  of  heat  is  developed  by  the  combined  action 
of  the  two  molecules  of  hydroxide.  It  is  interesting  also 
to  observe  that  more  heat  ia  developed  on  adding:;  the  third 
than  by  the  fourth  lu  jI  f.fth  molecules  of  hydroxide  together, 
and  to  contrast  this  with  the  circumstance  that  the  ailTot 
aalt  Agfl^O.jH^  loeeo  tba  atemanta  of  two  moteeoloo  d 
water  at  100  C,  but  the  elements  of  a  third  only  at  200*  C. 
Apparently  there  is  a  tendency  on  the  ])art  of  potassium 
hyaroxide  to  enter  into  reaction  with  the  acid  after  tbe 
production  of  the  normal  aalt  K^gO^IIfi  but  aalta  000' 
taining  a  relatively  larger  proportion  of  potaaainm  avldontlj 
cannot  exist  except  in  aolotion,  and  cran  then  onlj  to  • 
limited  extent. 

We  ara  now  in  a  position  also  to  explain  tba  format&» 
of  sodium  periodato  by  th<^  r.rUnn  of  chlorine  on  a  solution 
of  sodium  iodate  and  sodium  hydroxide.  We  have  learnt 
that  the  action  of  chlorine  on  the  latter  ia  to  produce 
sodiov  Iqrpodikidta^  and  that  thia  ia  a  powetfol  oxidiang 
ogeofr^ 

iraOH4-CI.-NnOOi-Hap 

and  there  can  be  little  doubt,  therefore,  that  the  iodato  ia 
at  first  oxidixed  by  it,  and  cooverted  into  tha  aalt  Kt^O^i 
tbna— 

Na^t + 3NaOa  -  NaAP,  4  SKaO . 

In  preaence  of  aodium  hydrate  and  water,  however,  tbia 
salt  is  at  once  converted  into  the  normal  pcriodata~ 

Na,I,0,  +  2NaOH  +  2H,0  -  Na  JjOi,H, . 

Tba  fallowing  ara  tha  taaulte  of  Tbonaan'a  tbennedMUt 
cal  outtinalion  ol  iodie  end  periodio  neida  :— 

V.  —  6j 
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If^K^I  ■■ 

I » 0|  y  H I  Ai|**tf 
lOjH.Aq  

I«0„H,0  

IHAq.O,  

fI.O..H,  

IO,H„   

I<0»H|,M-  

I.O^H.  Aq  , 

iaA%,o«..  


I..0,.  Aq. 


,flKOBA<i 


4i.8eo 

4S.0TO 

-  1,7M 

i%no 

-  ».170 
+  2,SiO 

41,640 

1«8,780 

-  1,S«0 
IHMO 

47,U0 
14,810 

S7.000 


Fomation  of  the  anhy 

drida  from   iU  tie 

Il.:e:itii- 
Do.  in  aqueouaiolutioii. 
Heat  of  dittolatioii  of 

Wmumkaavl  Omuid 
fron  Ht  tlwnMiti 

Do.  ia  uiwoiii  lolatkm. 
i  HMt  Of  diMolutuw  of 
i  ttewdd. 

iOamliteitioQttt  the  uk- 
hydride  frith  w«tcr, 
Oxiamtk>n  of  diaaolrad 
hjdriodlc  acid. 
Heat  of  aentralitatioD. 

I Formation   from  the 

Heat  of  duaolation. 

IToiiMtion  in  iqauom 
whitiaiL 
Ditto. 


It  wiB  Im  BotiMcl  mutt  the  ■aMOBli  of  hMl  d«?eloped 

in  the  fomation  of  these  two  acid*  in  aqueous  solution 
from  their  elements  are  rerj  aimplj  related  i  t^ua — 

(If .  O, ,  H, ,  Aq)  -  11 1,420  hMt-ttoite  or  8  x  S7,140 
(l,Ob,H„A^.lH400      ,  „i*Mjm 

Again,  hoth  acids  nr^  easily  decompoeed  by  hydrin.-^ic 
acid,  yielding  water  aod  iodiae,  and  •  umilar  aun^b^la- 


IS 


tion  obuiDS  between  tk*  HDOUti  ti 

tb«  two  reactiooa— 

(LO^J^,  lOHIAq)- 167,040  be&truiuu,  or  5  x  33,408 
(n)AM»7HU4)  -183,770     «       „  4]t8S»448 

The  analogouB  docom  position  of  chloric  aeid  by  hydio- 
chloric  acid  would  iavoke  the  absorption  of  30,920  units 
of  heat,  whilst  that  of  bromio  acid  hj  bjdrobioinic  add 
mwU  b*  attonded  with  th«  dvyttopniMt  of  101,680  nnito 
of  iMOt ;  tho  diflteaoM  botmoit  Aaw  waahm,  188,440,  fa 
almoat  equal  to  the  amount  evolved  in  the  decomposition 
of  periodic  acid,  and  on  comparing  the  seTcral  reactions  it 
will  be  evident  that  tho  differences  between  the  amounts 
of  beat  eTolred  ate  approBmatolj  auuple  multiples  of  a 


Chloric  acid 
BnHnio  ,, 
Iodic  „ 
Periodic  . 


+ 
+ 
+ 


80,P20  ( 
101,520  I 
147,040 
1S8.770 


S5,520 
94,270 

Hm  diUbnoeeo  ara  tima  to  oaeli  otfier  aa  4;S:1. 

naaningof  thia  reffiarltaWe  relation  'u  at  prtsent  unknown. 

Without  further  description,  it  will  bo  obvious  that 
whiLat  chlorine,  bromine,  and  iodine  and  their  compounds 
•xliibtt  very  cuusiderable  generai  resemblance,  yet  there 
are  many  must  important  dSflaiences  between  them ;  and 
alao  that  eblorioa  ia  mocb  omm  oImoIj  lolatad  to  fammiiie 
tliaa  ia  the  lattar  to  iodine. 

Suu-Hua — Siuiritrx— TcLtuaitTM. 

%  qyabet,  6 1  Atmie  tl-Mk 
„     |»t     M  n. 

U;     „  m 

These  three  elomi  nts  are  osoally  classed  tn^totaer,  since 
moat  of  their  oompooada  «itb  otbar  elanrnti  an  of  tiia 


same  type.  lo  aooo  M^aoti  thuiy  naamble  each  otbar 
closely,  bat  in  othen  wj  differ  vMy  widely, — — ionium 
being  much  moro  doecly  rt-latcd  to  sulpbu  OB  Iko  OM 
hand  than  to  tellurium  on  the  other. 

Sulphur  occurs  native  in  most  Tolcanio  diatricta;  it  ia 
also  found  abondant^  io  eonbiaatioB  with  oialalab  ancA 
as  copper,  iioa,  had,  and  ifaM,  and  H  it  iridaly  dfatribntad 
in  the  fonn  of  sulphates  of  barium,  calcium,  mnpne.'ihim, 
and  strontium  ,  it  ia  a  neceasar>-  constituent  of  aui:iialttDd 
vegetable  tissues. 

Seleninm  is  of  rare  occnnrcnce,  aud  is  always  met  with 
in  combination  with  other  elements ;  it  m  frequent^  tlUO- 
ciatad  ia  miiiiita  pnpattiam  taith  aalfihar  im  ila  otaa, 
TeDnriam  fa  alao  a  laio  alamant;  II  fa  oeearfenaDy  feimd 

native,  but  generally  in  combination  -with  various  rrirrtals, 
such  as  bismuth,  copper,  lead,  gold,  or  eilx  r,  nud  it  is 
usually  accomimnied  by  selenium. 

Sulphur  is  a  vtiy  brittle  solid  of  a  lemon-yellow  colour, 
insolDOle  in  water,  and  therefore  tasteless.  It  is  a  bad 
conductor  of  heat,  and  a  noiHxuidactor  of  alactridtj.  Ita 
specific  gravity  in  the  native  errataOine  state  is  2*011. 
Sulphur  melts  at  115*  C  ,  and  at  ISO'C.  ia  converted  into 
a  perfectly  limpid  palo  yellow  liquid ;  but  as  it  is  gradu- 
ally heated  it  becomes  darker  and  more  viscid  until,  at 
200'-240*  C.,  it  ia  so  thick  that  tha  vatael  in  which  it  ia 
contained  amy  ba  iavairtod  withoot  aw  outflow  taking 
place.  At  SSO'-SOO*  C.  it  again  liquefies,  but  does  not 
become  so  fluid  as  when  first  melted,  and  at  440'  C.  it 
b(.V,  -.  y  i  !ding  an  orange-coloured  vapour. 

Tho  density  of  sttlphur  vapour  at  1000*  C.  is  32  times 
as  great  as  that  of  hydrogen  at  the  same  temperature;  so  that 
aa  the  atomie  wai^  Si  aolphw  ia  88,  tha  molMalaa  ol 
snlphaf  at  tbfa  temperattm  an  dfatoinfa ;  Imt  at  abovt 

500*  C.  ite  deuMty  ia  thrtc  tinips  as  grc-at,  bo  that  at  this 

tt^ ipcmlui c  ita  uju.utul'.'i  t::Uat  bt-  rugiirdutl  lu  huui- 
totnc. 

Selenium  is  a  deep  brown -coloured  biittla  solid,  of  the 
specifie  gravity  4^  te  the  crystaUjao  tHtt»t  Kk*  aal|lklir, 
it  ia  iosoiabla  ia  «tt«r.  K  boila  at  a  temperatoia  balo«r 
a  nd  heat,  aad  glvea  off  a  deep  yellow  vapour,  the  denaity 

of  which  at  about  1400"  C.  is  such  as  to  show  that  it  r  in 
sisCs  of  diatoiBtc  niolecultie,  but  at  lower  tomperaturea, 
like  sulphur,  its  molecule  is  more  complex.. 

TaUnrium  ia  mooh  Uka  a  metal  in  appeaiaaoe,  reaai 
Bag bbmath  ia  ooibar ;  it  fa  Terr  brittw;  ili  apadSe gra- 
vity is  6*1  to  6'33,  and  it  couducia  heat  and  electricity, 
tftongh  not  very  readily.  It  melts  at  about  600*  CX,  and 
at  a  high  tcnipcrnture  is  lonverled  into  a  yellow  vapour, 
the  density  of  u  hicli  at  1440'  C.  is  such  as  to  show  that 
the  molecule  of  tellurium  at  this  temperature  is  diatomic. 
No  ttodaaqr  haa  hitharto  baaa  obaarvad  oa  tha  part 
of  teUnTinm  to  form  a  mora  eonplex  aidaeala  ia  tha 

manner  chimcteri-!;-;  of  selenium  and  s\ilpfcur;  end  it  is 
noteworlLy  lilau  iu^i,  nLLicia  t:it;  iici.aiLj  oi  aulpiiur 
vapour  at  temperatures  not  far  removed  from  its  boiling 
point  is  three  times  as  great  aa  at  much  higher  temperatures, 
the  density  of  selenium  vapour  nnder  aiaiilar  dnaak* 
staaoM  »  oab  about  ooa  aad  a  half  tiaiia  aa  mat  aa  at 
abont1400*GL 

Sulphur  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  tho  great  number  of  alto- 
(ropic  forms  in  which  it  can  exist.  Thus,  native  sulphur  ia 
found  cryFitallired  in  rhombic  octahedra  of  the  specific  gra- 
vity 2"05.  This  variety  naelti  at  lU°-5  C  ;  it  is  rea-dily 
aobhlalaaarbon  disalphide,  the  sulphide  of  chlorine,  S,Oy 
benzene,  tttrpaotine,  die,  and  sulphor  ia  nanally  deposited 
in  this  form  on  spontaneous  evaporation  of  ita  eolation  in 
carbon  iiisulphide ;  it  is,  in  fact,  tho  stable  form  into 
which  all  othur  aUolropet  tend  to  change.  Whan,  hov> 
ever,  meltod  sulphur  is  allowed  to  oool  alowly  ft  M|alal 
Uiaa  in  tmnqiarant,  Tallnwisb-hmwa,  noaoallaia  fcfanat  «f 
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awer  specific  ^yitj,  liz.,  l-QS,  bvt  of  higher  melting 
■oint  (120'  C.)  i  in  tiie  ooone  of  a  few  days,  tSAmi^  tih* 
ryaUls  naiataiB  thiir  primulia  fona,  tlMj  bM(^ 
nd,  oa  CTmhatlBB,  tn  femid  to  be  eooTwted  into  eggre- 

-atioTi<j  of  minttte  octahedrons.  Thh  change  of  priematic 
nto  octahedral  mlphor  ia  attended  with  the  deveiopuieat 
f  a  considerable  amount  of  heat,  wLich  is  eapecially  notioe- 
blo  when  the  converaion  ia  caused  to  take  place  rapidly  by 
cratching  the  crj'BtaU.  The  transformation  of  the  octaho- 
Iral  variety  into  the  prismatic  takes  place  at  alKJUt  the  melt- 
ng  point  of  the  former,  a  tnoaparMit  oyBtal  of  oetahadral 
ulplmr  baiBg  eoBwrtad  into  an  opaqiis  tatm  of  priamatic 
TystaLe  when  heat«d  for  acme  tii;ie  to  a  icmperaturo  of 
L05*— 115°  C. ;  also,  when  a  saturated  solutioa  of  solphor  in 
10*  tnrpentiae  is  allowed  to  oool,  crystals  of  prismatic  sol- 
>har  at  first  dapoaited,  but  after  a  time,  when  the 
iqaid  has  become  oomparatiTely  eool,  the  crystals  which 
;  ^rate  are  octahedral 

Phsmatio  sulphur  is  soloble  in  carbon  diiulnhide  and 
MOitraa  whidi  dkaolvetha  iMldbwditl  BodBlflStion ; 

uiother  modjf5cation,  which  is  also  soluble,  but  deetitnti  <  f 
aystaUine  /ono,  is  obtained  on  addition  of  acids  to  soiu- 
cf  alkaline  polysolphides — 


K^,   +   2Ha  -  48  +         +  2Ka. 

^£zssL 'jo:  <->^»-  XT  :ffir 

It  hm  >  gmnidi-wliito  «olo«ttv  •nd  oonatitataa  mdinary 

miUc  of  sulphur ;  by  keeping,  it  becomes  gradually  con- 
verted into  octahedral  aulphur.  Subltni«Ki  sulphur,  or 
flowers  of  Mll|]llir,  ll  pobably  closely  allied  to  this  form, 
but  ahnja  cMtaiw  •  mall  prapocttoa  of  iaadnbla  nii- 
phnr. 

When  sulphur  ia  heated  to  260''-300''  C.  and  then 
ponred-in  a  thin  stream  into  cold  water,  it  is  converted  into 
tbe  aa-called  plaatie  nuHffiBoatioti,  and  is  obCdnod  as  ft  Hfl 
yellowish-brown  sfinitransparont  mass,  capable  of  being 
drawn  out  into  tine  elastic  threa'ls.  In  this  state  sulphur 
has  the  specific  gravity  1  '96,  and  is  insoluble  in  carbon 
diaolpliidai  inkheooiuwof  a  few  horns,  howerer,  it  again 
beoomea  bcitde  and  ahaoat  entirely  reoonverted  into  the 
rxrtahcdral  modificatioii,  ths  ciha^gs  bsiiig  aoeOBIpsaiBd  Ijf 
the  development  of  heat. 

Whon  uio  chloride  of  sulphur,  S^O^  is  decomposed  by 
water,  it  furnishes  sulphur,  hydrochlrric  nriii,  nr.d  thin 
sulphuric  acid:  the  Hul{)hur  thus  obtained  la  amorphous 
and  inaoluble  in  carbon  disulphide,  but  ia  converted  into 
octahedral  sulphur  by  fusion,  or  hj  snMaius  for  some  time 
to  a  temperatoi*  of  100*  C  Tuoaafpliiirie  add  also  gra- 
dually decomposes  into  sulphur  and  rulihnrius  tie  id,  and 
if  a  solutioa  of  a  thioeuiphate  is  decomposed  by  hydro- 
tUorie  acid — 

N^O,  +  2Ha  -  S    +  HJ30,  +  2KaCn 

llSlMin        ^MSSa    •^«'-     "^SJSr"'  SodlBmdUoM* 

Oa  tnlplrar  «liidi  sapaiatos  is  aolnble  in  carbon  diaul- 

phifi,-,  but  is  obtained  on  evaporation  of  the  solution  in 
an  amorphous  condition,  and  cannot  then  be  dis- 
solved in  carbon  disulphide;  it  is  stated,  however,  flul  if 
the  hypostilphite  is  decomposed  by  dilute  sulphuric  add, 
the  sulphur  which  sepamtes  is  insoluble  in  carbon  di- 
isiil[)hide.  When  a  solution  of  ordinary  sulphur  in  carbon 
disulphide  is  exposed  to  sunlight,  an  smoipiioas  insoluble 
modifteation  separatee : -ths  taooiminat  «i  this  inodtflesr 
t;  jn  into  octahedltl  iiuplllir  il  ftMlmiil>A  wjtb  fbs  tilMOfp- 
tiun  of  heat. 

Several  minor  modi6oationa  of  sulphur  have  been  de- 
Mribad,  but  it  is  not  known  whether  the  differences  wliich 
they  exhfbh  are  inherait,  or  whether,  as  is  not  improbublo, 
■cy  are  duo  to  the  presence  of  impurity. 

There  appears  to  ba  »  telation  between  the  modification 
nmed  k  fttsaoMoD  and  th*  oompoaod  or 


which  it  is  c  buinc  d,  since,  generally,  the  sulphur  eepamt«d 
which  it  is  associated  with  positivs 
slonMals  is  soinbJs^  iriiilit  that  separatad  from  oooponiidt 
in  wkaA  ft  k  SHoeblad  with  negativademeBta  is  ioBolnUs 

in  carbon  disulphide ;  but  t.Le  cunJitiuns  uiidt-r  vbich  the 
sulphur  ia  aeparated  doubtless  exercise  an  important  in- 
fluence. 

At  present  wo  have  no  knowledge  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  various  ailotropcs  are  related  to  each  other ;  it 
baa  been  suggoated,  however,  that  the  differences  between 
tbsm  are  at  ]»ui  io  some  esses  das  to  difTsrsnces  in  mols- 
eolsr  oonposition. 

Several  allotropio  modifications  of  selenium  are  also 
known,  but  a  tendency  to  form  allotropes  has  not  been 
obsomd  in  the  case  of  tellurium. 

Hum  prinoipsl  modifications  of  selenium,  cortwpandiiig 
to  the  three  principal  modifications  of  sulphur,  may  be 
distinguished,  viz.,  (1),  black  crystalline  selenium,  of  specific 
gravity  about  1*80,  which  may  be  pUoed  by  the  side  of 
th«  oetaJiednl  wiety  of  aalphiir,  bouig  tiis  form  in  whidi 
selenium  sepanitc^  wh^r  pflntious  of  metallic  selci)i<?r'! 
are  expoeed  to  the  air,  and  since  all  other  modifications 
are  converted  into  it  when  heated  to  about  1 00*  C  ;  (3),  red 
oijnrtaUins  sd«oin%  «f  spseiftc  parity  4  46  to  4*61,  which 
pirobaUy  eotresponda  to  monodnife  sulphur,  as  il  hss  the 
same  crystalline  form,  and  may  be  obtained  by  rapidly 
cooling  uiulted  selenium ;  and  (3),  red  amorphous  seleniom, 
of  specific  gravity  about  4  3.  Tbi»  last  correspeiidB  to  lSb» 
amorphous  allotropo  of  sulphur,  and,  as  in  the  case  of 
sulphur,  it  occurs  in  two  modifications,  the  one  soluble  and 
the  other  i- soluble  in  carbon  disulphide,  BLick  crystal 
line  selenium,  oolike  octahedral  stdphur,  however,  is  in- 
Bolobls  in  carbon  diaolphida,  but  the  red  erystalHns  sllo- 
trope  is  soluble,  although  to  a  much  lesa  extent  than 
sulphur.  The  conversion  of  th^  modificatiooa  of  selenium 
into  each  other  is  attended  with  development  or  abeorptioD 
of  beat,  just  as  in  the  case  of  sulphur,  and  the  mating 
points  of  the  several  modifications  are  different  Thns,  li 
amorphous  selenium,  which  melts  a  few  degrees  above 
100'  be  heated  to  about  96'  OL,  it  ^uid^y  becomes  ciys- 
toUiBB^  <Im  flbange  being  attendad  wiA  eooaiderable  rise 
of  temperature,  and  the  melting  point  rises  to  217*  C. 
The  electrical  conductivity  of  selenium  ia  found  to  vary  in 
a  remarkable  manner  with  the  tempentare^  and  is  also  in- 
fluenced by  light  Ajnoi]^ioiis  selwitinm  is  ft  aoo-eoDdwIOf 
up  to  80*  C,  bat  from  thu  temperatnrs  op  to  S10*  0.  its 
conductivity  gradually  iccrci.*  after  whicb  it  again 
diminishea.  Selenium  which  has  been  kept  for  several 
bonis  st  310*  C  and  then  gradually  cooled  is  especisQf 
sensitive  to  the  influence  of  light,  its  oondoctiTitif  iacwii 
ing  with  the  intensity  of  the  light 

Sulphur,  selenium,  end  tellurium  form  gaseous  com* 

pounda'with  hjdrog^  analogous  in  compositioa  to  water  >~ 

Mji  Hydrogen  •oiphide. 

BjiS  Ujiiogm  selenide. 

Bf'b  Hydrogen  teUuide. 

BjAnmi  mlphide  may  be  produced  directly  from  its 
elements^  psasing  hjrdrogea  gss  into  boiling  sulphur,  bat 
it  is  always  prepared  by  the  s^ioik  of  ft  solution  of  hydro- 
chloric or  snlphurio  acid  on  a  aMtaJSo  soljllid^  tiiftt  of 

iron  being  commonly  employed — 

FeS     +     2HC1      -  +  FeCI.. 

Fcrroui  mlplMe.    Hydrosea ahtarid*.     Hrilro(«B  nipt:!  !:  F'^rcraichiortd*. 

The  compounda  of  selenium  and  tellurium  with  hydrogen 
are  obtained  in  a  similar  manner  frmn  metallic  selenidea 

and  tellurides.  Hyflroprr,  and  selenium  also  dirrctly  enter 
into  reaction  ;  the  quantily  of  hydrogen  seleuido  formed 
is  apparently  a  function  of  the  tempemtore ;  it  increases 
from  260°  to  260"  0^  and  deorsiifiV  regularly  fran  the 
latter  point  to  TOO*  OL 
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Ujrdrogen  ralphide,  byc!ro«alpl»uric  acid,  or  sulphuretted  f 
hjdrogta  gss,  is  tianspar«at  ud  ooIohtImi;  it  poaaenw  a 
aoit  offonsiTe  odour,  kod  cannot  1m  toMdiM  wtth  ilB> 
jmaHij,  fraqnantlj  aiviQa  tiae  to  nan*  nd  rertigo  tvw 
wkeo  nack  dOittaS.  tt  may  ba  aendaoMd  hy  powarfol 
prei'Aure  to  an  ritreniely  mobile  liquid,  which  aolidifiie 
vbcB  cooled  in  a  bath  of  nolid  carbon  dioxide  and  ether  to  a 
white  transparent  majui,  which  mrlti  at  —  85*  C  Hydrogen 
aolphida  ia  readily  inflammable,  baraiM  in  air  wttb  •  Une 
§m»,  md  toMtof  wi>et  and  wilpbw  abrtdt 

2SH,    +    30,    -    2S0a  -f  SH,0. 

nrdrogta  MUphMt.    0*7|«.    Sulpbar  dtaHti  Walar. 

y.i-~l  metals  when  heated  in  the  gaa  decompose  it,  a 
metallic  ealphida  being  produced,  and  hydrogen  liberated. 
Hydrogen  snlphida  diasolvKS  in  nater,  a  latarated  eolation 
«oiiiteiBtn||  abMi  tbirn  timaa  its  vohune  of  the  gu ;  the 
•OhrtioB  hat  iSb»  odoor  and  tarta  of  the  gae,  and  a  alight 
acid  reaction.  It  is  gradnally  decOBpOMdoB  UEgO&m  tO 
the  air,  snlphur  being  deposited— 

28Hs  +  0,-2S+30H,. 

It  h  d  ; :  rr.poaed  in  a  similar  manner  by  nearly  all  oxidix- 
in^^^ent^  and  by  the  action  of  cUorina,  bconiaa,  and 

SH,  +  Clj-2HCI  +  S. 

Iodine,  howerer,  cannot  decompose  the  gas  at  ordinary 
tampwratorw  except  in  presence  of  water.  This  is  because 
tlia  twwtiwi  reqnina  aa  abeoc^ipa  of  haat  Tha%  in  the 
pfodutfoB  of  a  molanh  o(  hydrogen  snlphida  (h»  hydro- 
gen and  sulphur  in  the  state  in  which  it  separates  when 
hydrogen  sulphide  is  decomposed  by  iodine,  4500  units  of 
heat  are  dereloped  ;  L  ui  '.hi  ]  r  Auction  of  a  molecule  of 
hydriodic  acid  from  lU  clerttcntg,  6000  units  of  heat  are 
absorbed,  so  that  the  reaction  indicated  by  the  equation 
aJS-t>I,-*2HI-l-B  would  inTolvo  tlia  abaontim  ol 
4500 -fix 6000 -l«,IMM)tniH*onieal  Thatittafceaplaee 
in  presence  of  water  ia  due  to  the  fact  that  the  dissolution  of 
the  hydriodic  acid  produced  ia  attended  with  the  develop- 
ment of  2  X  19200  -  38,400  nnita  of  heat ;  hence,  when  the 
reaotioB  ia  effected  in  a  dilate  eolution,  heM  ia  davaloped 
totha  extent  of  38,400-16,500-21,900  imiti  of  heat 
But  it  is  foand  that  the  reaction  takes  place  the  leas  readily 
as  the  concentration  of  the  solution  increases,  and  that  it 
ceasos  when  the  solution  bos  attained  a  specific  gravity  of 
156  at  ordinary  temperatures;  in  more  concentrated  sola- 
tions  sulphnr  even  diaeolTcs  with  production  of  hydrogen 
■olpliido  aod  Ubentioa  of  iodinci  A  aimpli  oqilaiMtioa 
of  (Ua  apparently  aneamlou  rmit,  hoirom,  ft  aibtdad 
by  the  obsi.Tvutioa  thut  ti"  ?^r;it  d::7r-loped  by  the  absorp- 
tion of  ccjiml  qunUitiM  ot  li)  J; ,t>uit:  acid  ia  less  as  the 
quantity  of  acid  already  dissolve^",  in  the  water  is  greater. 
The  amount  of  heat  developed,  therefore,  diminishing  as 
the  ooMitity  of  Itydtiodic  formed  by  the  metioa  in  the 
iiqiiia  iiicreaa«%  at »  eMtaia  point  becomes  equal  to  that 
aiiorM  ia  the  deoompoeitlail  of  the  hydrogen  sulphide  by 
the  iodine,  and  the  reaction  ceases  since  it  Mil  HO  JOUigerbe 
attended  with  a  development  of  heat 

Thia  Mmviou'r  of  iodine  with  hydrogen  aniphide  alon^ 
or  ia  preeeaee  of  watart  ta  one  of  the  moet  aCriUnf  iUnatra- 
tiona  of  iko  feet  that  teoctiooa  invelflag  the  «i^i«nditara 
of  energy  cannot  take  place  directly,  and  are  only  possible 
when  the  candiitons  are  such  that  one  or  more  of  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  reactions  enter  into  sccumlary  reactions,  so  as 
to  cause  the  development  of  more  heat  than  is  absorbed  in 
the  primar)'  reactioiL 

IIm  hydMifeii  in  ^jdrqgaD  aniphide  may  be  displaeed  by 
metab,— the  oompoonda  formed  by  displacing  one-half  the 

hydrogen  b>oirii^  termed  stilphydratcs  or  liydrosulphidf<!, 
whilst  those  in  which  the  whole  of  the  hydrogen  ia  dis- 
plaeed are  tevowd  aolphKUa.  Hmw  tiro  «loaaa»  of  wtk- 


pounds  correspond  to  the  metallic  hydroiido.i  and  the 
metallie  oxides  respectively,  and  in  many  respects  closely 
reaeBble  tlwm }  the  sulphur  compounds,  however,  are,  with 
Urn  ewgaptinii^  far  laaa  atable  thaa  tho  oorrcapoodiBg 
ooiygen  eoeapetiiidaL 

!IvdrcgFn  stilphide  caters  directly  into  reaction  with  tbs 
metailic  ibydrozidea,  exchanging  its  hydrogen  fox  thu  m«tal  j 
for  example— 

NaOH    +  -    NaSH    +  HOH. 

It  thetafore  exhibits  tho  behaviour  of  an  acid.  Fron 
Thomson's  tXfttimmta  it  »piM«ia  that  7740  nnita  of  heat  an 
developed  OB  tho  additloB  M  a  aoIutioB  «f  one  noleeole  ot 

sodium  hy Jrrixide  to  a  .?r:lr.t;on  of  one  molecule  of  bvilrogcn 
•ulpaitie,  ski'A  tiiat  lue  larllitf  addition  of  the  hy<irMide 
is  without  effect.  Hydrogen  sulphide  ii  thus  proved  to  l>e 
a  tmmobatic  acid,  and  this  result  also  kIuiws  that  when 
aotaUe  anlphidea,  such  as  eodinm  aolphidu,  are  dissolved 
in  erater,  double  decompoeition  ocean,  thus :  NojS  +  OH^ 
-  NaSH  +  NaOH,  just  as  when  sodium  oxide,  for  example, 
is  added  to  water  :  Na^O-fOH,  »  2NaOH.  It  is  uncertain, 
however,  whether  the  decomposition  of  tiko  sulphides  by 
water  in  this  manner  ia  complete,  or  whether  it  is  only 
partial,  and  the  Bor*  oom^eto  tbo  greater  Uio  qoaatity  vt 
water  preseal 

T!:e  liif'hl;-  p:-Mfivc  mnta'^  lithium,  sodium,  potassium, 
caU:uni,  {.■.rji."nmi,  barium,  acd  magnesium  form  stiliible 
sul]  Tin  i  I.ydrosulphides,  but  moat  ol  tho  suljihldes 

of  other  metals  are  insoluble.  The  nature  of  many  of  the 
compounds  precipitated  from  metallic  tolutions  by  hydro- 
gaa  — I'r^idt  or  an  f'^*'"-*  hydrosuiphide  is  not  well 
eetaUiabed ;  hot  la  aiany  eaaee  appArcntly  they  are  inter> 
ii:rdiate  in  composition  between  the  hvilrtixiJc^  tinJ  Lydro- 
sulpbides ;  the  precipitate  formed  on  tUu  stdditiuu  of  an 
alkaline  hydroaulphide  to  a  solution  of  a  zinc  salt,  for 
example^  ia  probably  a  compound  of  this  kind,  and  may  be 
rcpieaeated  by  the  fornrala  H0.Zb.8H,— zinc  hydroxide 
being  HO.Zn.OU,  and  zinc  hydrosulphido  HS.Zn.SH. 
Tho  bolutiuus  of  Baits  of  heavy  metals,  such  as  mercury  and 
lead,  furnish  precipitates  of  the  corre.spotidwn;  KulphidM 
with  hyilrogen  sulphide  or  alkaline  hydrosolphidds. 

Tho  hydroaulphidet  of  certain  elomeati^  Mich  as  alumi- 
niam  and  chn>iainm,ciBaot  exiat  ia  praaonoe  of  water,  I>ut 
eater  into  metion  with  it  with  orolatieo  of  hydrogen 
aulphidc  ;  !ji  n::,  on  tho  addition  of  an  alkaliue  bydro- 
aolphide  to  solution  of  their  salts,  the  corresponding 
l^woxides  are  precipitated  : — 

Al,a,  +  6NaSH  -  Al/SH),  +  6NaCI 

Alamlntain         Sodlain  Atamlntan  Sndhnn 

cMofldt.       hrdnmttphMtk     hfdnMalphlileL  chlorids. 

Alj(8H),  +  «OHj  "  Alj(OH)j  -f  6SH,. 

Alaiaislun  Aismlslnin  nrdron«a 

hrclnMOlphld*.  hyaroBlda  •Btphktc 

Snlphor  unites  with  all  the  metala  and  with  most  of  the 
non-metallie  elements ;  the  sulphides  are  therefore  usually 
prepared  directly  from  tlii  ir  i!Lmcnl&.  Two  classes  of 
sulphides  corresponding  to  tho  bottc  and  acid  oxides  may 
be  distinguished,  but  tho  distinction  between  thorn  is  much 
laaa  narked  than  that  between  the  two  deaaea  of  4»ideab 
Tho  snlphides  of  the  non-metanie  eteraenta  and  the  enlplddae 
of  arsenic,  antimony,  tin,  niolvMenum,  tungsten,  vana- 
dium, Rt'ld,  and  platinum,  which  are  soluble  in  sulutions 
of  alkaline  hydrosulphides,  belong  to  the  cla&s  of  acid  sul- 
phides, and  the  rcmamlog  sulphides  are  basic  These  two 
classes  of  sulphides  are  capable  of  uniting  together  to  form 
sttlphur  salts,  jaat  aa  the  baaie  and  aoid  oxidea  eoadiina 
forming  oxy-aalta.  Aa  a  role,  the  •ulphides  and  oxidea  of 
the  same  element  have  similar  furmulie  and  correspond  in 
their  general  behanour.  Oocasionally  there  are  oxides  to 
ivbieh  (her*  aio  P9  oomapoadiiv  ■olphidea,  hut  noco  fi» 
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quently  sulphidea  to  vhioli  thera  are  no  carrc^j  i mlln^ 
oud«a.  All  BuIphidM  an  deoompoaed  mora  or  leas  readily 
bj  hydroclilorio  add  gu^  bjdrogea  •alphidfl  and  t  eUorida 
beifif  prodaoad,  and  ia  aomt  ouaa  aalpiinr  ia  alio  Ubacmtad. 
Umbj  of  tlw  ndplildw  vUdt  m  daeoiapaaed  whan  kaalad 
in  an  atmosnhore  of  bjdrochloric  acid  gna  ara  Uttla^  ft  at 
all,  affoclcd  by  a  boiling  aolulion  of  the  acid. 

Hydrogen  aelotnJo  i^mi  i'  11  undo  clos«]y  resemble  hydro- 
gen  BolpEida  io  properties,  but  ara  far  leaa  •  table  com- 
poonda.  Hw  fonner  baa  a  moat  offanaiTo  acrid  odour, 
imfsiriqg  «r  eTen  dostroyiqg  tha  itMa  oC  omU  for  aavaml 
boon,  and  producing  inflaminatiwi  of  dia  ojml  Tbalr 
liqueoL'.s  aolutiona  ara  dacompoaed  on  cTposaro  tlm  air 
witii  gaparaiioa  of  aelaninm  aud  Uiilanum  tmimxtiybly ;  and 
with  soiatiooa  of  aalta  of  most  mcUU  they  produce  pnoipi- 
tataa  oX  dia  oonaapondiog  aelaahjdrataa  or  aalaoidaa  and 
taUnrhydimtee  or  tellaridaa.  Iha  aalidJaa  and  tbe  talla- 
ridea,  uka  tha  aolphidea,  may  ba  formad  hj  the  direct 
combination  of  their  elemental  and  ara  aaoallj  ao  praparedi 

In  tLr  :r  r-.  nairf  hAMrfaw  all  ij  ■nimMkiiia  .^miiKi^ 
aulphidea. 

A  hipfaar  aulphida  .of  hydrogen  is  known  of  whbh  the 


Ml  yal  baa«  aMiafaatsdlj  datarmined, 
cnring  to  Iba  diflflolty  «f  obtalniiig  It  An  •  para  atata ;  bat 

all  it  is  obtained  oa  adding  a  aolution  of  potA^inm  peota- 
sulphide,  K^j,  to  a  dilate  soladoa  oi  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  is  formed  without  evdiation  of  hydrogen  aolphide  or 
aeparation  of  aolphor,  it  appean  moat  pnmaUa  that  it  ia 
tha  pentaaalphida  H^.  "  aapaiataa  a*  an  dlf  IbiBid, 
haarier  than  «at8r»  pnamaing'  n  paoaliir  aajahnrons  dia- 
agreeabla  odoor;  it  ia  aolnMs  in  watar.  >u  ia  a  tuj 
ana  table  aubataooa,  undergoing  decotapoaition  into  hydrogen 
aolphide  and  aulphnr  with  gtmt  faeiUty ;  thia  dacompcai- 
tion  ia  inatantaneona  under  the  influence  of  aubataneea 
•abb  a*  flnafy  divided  platinum,  fold,  and  charieoaL  Its 
ataUUty  ia  {amaaad  by  the  preaanea  oiP'modamtely  strong 

Bciids,  hut  dimin:«*inr}  hy  aliLHlica,     'With  an  alrrjlicl'.c  buIu- 
tloa  of  potaiwtuui  hydrooLilphidu  it  faraiBboa  potaasiuia 
panliwJpMde,  hydrogen  sulphide  being  oYolTad^ 
HjSj  +  2KH8  -  KA  + 
Thia  reaction  is  andogoua  to  that  bclwoen  Bulphurio 
tsid  ud'potaasium  hydroxide  : — 

IT ,.S0^      K 11 0  -  K^O^  +  2E.fi  ; 

hydrc^n  pentasul^ihido  may,  in  fact^  be  r^arded  as  the 
analogue  of  aulphnric  acid. 

8al|iih«r»  aakniam,  aod  taUtuinm  fona  aooipounds  with 
aUorfn^  Immiae,  and  iodine,  rinilar  ia  eompoaition,  bat 

differing  neatly  in  Ft.ibiliJy, 

With  chloruie,  eulpljur  forms  the  ilirwa  com|ioands — 
BjClj,  SCI,,  and  SCI,, 
all  of  which  are  liquid.  The  chloride  BjCl,  ia  obtained  by 
poasing  chlorine  over  tulphur,  which  ia  gently  heated;  it 
ia  a  mobilp  reddish-yellow  liquid,  having  a  ]x  (-ii1iar,  pene- 
t(«ting,and  moat  disagreeable  odour.  It  boila  without  auf- 
fering  detompoaition  at  137*  C.  It  is  slowly  decomposed 
bf  water,  jnalding  hjdrogeD  chloridab  aolphur,  and  tbio- 
mlpbnrieadd— 

2S,C1,  +  30H,  -  4Ha  +  2S  +  H,S,0, . 

Wbm  aatoiatad  with  efaloriaa  at  about  10*  a  it  ia  aon* 
vMtad  Into  iha  fidblorlde  8CI,,  bat  tr  aatowtad  wttb  <AIo- 

rine  at  about  -22*  C.  't  fi:rri:<bcs  the  tetrachloride  SC1<. 
Both  of  these  compounu^  aru  ao  umlable,  however,  that 
they  are  reaolved  into  the  lowoat  cbloiida  &y(\and  cUo* 
rine  when  very  slightly  h^ted. 

The  ehioridea  of  selenium  and  telluriam  are  also  obtained 
faj  tba  direct  action  «l  chUwine  on  the  elementa.  Two 
alitoridaa  of  aalaaiooi  ara  known,  Se.Clg  and  Btd^,  the 
fctnar  bobif  lipoid  idi  llw  bll«  a  wUta  ofplalliBaaolid. 


Tfllun'um  f  irms  the  two  chlorides  Tc^a,  and  TeCl^,  both 
of  wluch  are  aolid.  These  chlorides  of  tailurinm,  as  well 
aa  ■•lowiima  lnitn«bltit1diiL  4P<H  to  TirlitfHit  wiriiffat  Ah 
compoaitioo. 

Very  liula  ia  known  efiha  broonidaa  of  adpbttriBd  aab- 

nlum,  but  froT!  tho  otecrv'ationa  -which  hnv6  bf-en  mado 
there  ia  no  doubt  that  iho  aulphm  brum  idea  are  Eiuch  lim 
BtablA  than  the  chlorides  ;  auJphur,  tLeref  jre,  like  oxygen, 
appears  to  hare  loss  afluuty  for  b^:'^^ln>?  than  for" chlorine. 
Tel  lorium  fumiahea  two  ciyatalliLj  bruuiides,  TeBr,  and 
TaBr^  both  of  wbiob  ai^  ba  aablimed  vitboot  daaompoai' 
tioa. 

Ths  only  iodide  of  sulphur  which  ia  known  haa  the 
eompoaition  8|I„  and  ia  obtained  by  tho  direct  union  of 
its  elementa ;  it  ia  a  Uaek  etyataUine  solid,  ioaoluble  io 
watar,  and  laadil/  daniwnnniaa  whan  heated.  lodidaa  oi 
aalanhwB  an  not  known  witb  eertainty,  but  two  taDnrioM 
iodidea  have  been  prepared,  Tel,  and  TeT^ ;  both  are  black 
crystalline  bodies,  which  give  off  iodine  when  heated. 

The  chlonrir-^  and  b.rt):]iji!na  of  selenium  and  teUuri  jm, 
like  the  ehioridea  and  brumidea  ol  sulphur,  are  decomposed 
by  water,  but  the  iodidaa  of  theae  three  dementa  are  oom- 

water. 

Fuii'litir,  rF-!en!:im,  and  (dlnrilnn fami bi  o^fHi Off  ili^ 
forming  the  dioxidea 

Uiiilfr  c'rttiin  conditions,  sulphur  dioxide  takes  up  an 
additiouol  atom  ol  oxygen,  and  is  converted  into  the 
trioxide,  SO,;  a  taUnrium  triozidc,  ToO^  may  alao  ba 
obtained  bat  tba.eoiBiipooding  oxide  of  adenium  ia  not 
known.-  A  lUid  eiid*  of  aoli^ur,  S,0„  haa  recently  been 
deaer!b«d. 

The  di  tildes  aiid  tr^oxides  of  aulphur,  selenium,  and 
tclluriniti  fiavf  tiio  property  in  cofniiiDii  of  fonnim 
npooidiag  acida  when  combio«l  with  water  : — 


H^SO. 
8a)pkukacU. 


HJ3eO. 

Mcmooa  tad. 

HjSeO. 


HjTeO, 

TtUarooiidd. 

H,TbO.. 

lUhnloaca. 


These  ocHBpounda  differ  greatly  in  atability  and  in  tbaiz 
wperttaa  laperaBy— tlw  aflphar  and  aalaninm  < 

?einp  closelv  related,  -K-hilat  the  tellurium  comf 


wididy  diiTe.rfint  from  thi'ni  in  moet  reepecta, 

SulphifT  dioxide  or  nu'.piliuroiiM  anhydride  ia  a  colourleaa 
gaa,  of  pungent  suffocating  odour ;  by  a  presaure  of  three 
ataioapherea,  or  a  refrigenting  mixture  of  ice  and  salt,  it 
ia  laadi^  aoadaoaad  to  a  eolooriasa  mobila  liqinid,  vhihb 
bofbataboot -1(V*G  Tba  liqoid  anbydrida  ftaaaea  al 
-  76°  C  ,  farming  a  transparent  coloorlosa  crj'stallins  soL'd, 
whjch  melta  at  about  -  79°  C  Water  at  0°  C.  disaolvea 
about  68  timea  ita  bulk  of  the  gas,  but  only  32  times  ita 
bulk  at  34*,  ionnix^  a  solution  sulphurous  acid,  H,SOf , 
whieb  la  faadOj  daooapoaed  by  heat 

Selenium  dioxide  or  aelenloua  anhydride  is  a  white 
infnaiblo  snbatance,  which  volatiltzee  at  a  temperature 
liM-low  rodnasa;  ita  vapour  condeDsca  in  enow  white  deli- 
quescent prisms,  which  diaaolve  in  wuter  forming  seleaioua 
add,  H,SeO,. 

TaUtninai  dioiidi^bowaTarjiia  nfy  'ntj  alu|^t)j  lolnblB 
in  water,  and  tba  aelntion  doaa  not  addUt  aa  add 

reectior.  ,  the  attraction  of  this  Oxide,  for  water,  in  fact, 
ia  so  slight,  tlitit  when  a  solntion  of  Ujlfuroua  hydrate 
(telluroas  acid),  lijTeO,,  ia  heated  to  about  40*  C.  the  oxide 
aeparatea.  It  iuaea  raadily  and  voktiliaea,  and  tba  iaaad 
oxide,  wbiebia  a  tKaapaNnl^  daap  yaDoir  MtpM,  aottdilM 
on  cooling  to  a  white  eryatalHne 


The  differeaoe  io  pbyaioal  propartiea  betweui  aulphur 
aadailanivaidbaidaaiiw  gpnt  «  to  mnHt  dMi  tba 
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molecule  ol  Ihi  hitar  li  Bok  n^raaentod  Igr  th»  fonnaU 
SeO,,  but  tbtt  it  M  mora  «otnplex;  and  iltboagh  the 

va|>our  deiuity  of  aelenium  dioxide  is  Boch  as  to  oegativo 
thm  aseaiuptioB  for  tho  ga&eoiu  subetance,  there  U  no 
ovidenco  to  show  that  the  expreuioil  8*0^  li  tkA  MRWt 
idoImqIu'  fpnnnla  for  the  toiid  oiidiL 

Sutpbar  trionde  or  ralidi«rfd  anhfdiU*  li  %  vUto, 
hiffhly  rolatile  subfttatice  wWch  diwolveei  in  water,  forming 
•luphunc  acid,  H^SO^,  the  combination  being  attended 
witn  the  develi  :  :  i  ru  of  bo  much  heat  that  wlicn  tlie 
anhydride  comes  lu  contact  with  the  water  a  violent 
faiaung  u  produced,  just  aa  wheii  a  red-hot  iron  i»  plunmd 
into  «»ter.  Sctertinm  taioodd*  tat  mat  baao  ieolatod,  but 
■denie  acid,  U^SoO^,  tha  add  aomaponding  to  aulphnzie 
acif^,  is  kn  iwa,  and  very  closely  reaemblcs  tht  latt«r  com- 
pound in  manj  of  ita  proportioa.  Tellurium  triuxide, 
TeO,,  ia  an  orange- jvUow  aolid,  insoluble  in  wat«r,  and 
therefore  alt<^her  different  in  propertiea  fron  aolphnr 
MoKido  ;  moreover,  the  reaemblaoea  tatnani  ^  com- 
pound HjTeO^,  from  which  tellnrinm  triozide  ia  obtained 
py  heating  to  a  temperature  below  radneea,  and  lulphnrie 
and  aelenic  acida  tcerrrly  exUndB  beyond  the  sirrjiLirity  of 
^eir  formula,  ainco  t«Unnc  acid  is  nearly  ioaoluUe  in 
wat«r,  and  ita  aolution  has  a  metallio  mUMT  ttlB  IB  add 
taata^  and  nddana  liUuiia  bat  slightly. 

finlpluir  diadda  ia  oandly  prepared  for  Uwnitocy  pur- 
poses by  heating  a  Tuctal,  such  m  copi>er  or  mercury,  with 
concentrated  aulplituic  acid  ;  the  most  probable  CTplana- 
tion  of  its  formation  in  this  manner  appears  to  bo  that 
the  metal  acting  upon  the  add  produces  the  corrcapooding 
aoljlihAte  and  hydngan,  and  that  the  latter  whilst  in  the 
■■Hint  itata  aata  upon  another  portm  tJio  acid,  redno- 
iog  it  to  m^ABioaa  add,  wUdi  ^ta  up  into  aolphnr 
dioiUa  Mid  wst«r ;  thu*- 

Hg   +    H^O^   -   2H    +  HgSO. 

Wtmrf.      Mpbarto  add.    B]r4f«««n.    MFnnrle  iolimtta 

Mliimm    Mi&siM.   ■nifcMWBseMi  INUt. 

Wii  rr-iv  alvj  suj  j  sc,  however,  that  tbo  metal  merely 
withdraws  an  atom  of  ozygea  {ran  the  aolphnrio  add, 
aiKl  that  the  Olid*  pfodnoaA  4lM0ltto  ift  «h*  Mk^  ' 
ftmJphata — 

Hg  +  H^O,  -   HgO    +  HjSO, 

Mmmy.    SBl^aito  acM.  Mncwi*  oiJda  iBlpki 


HgO  -t-  n;so,  -  Hgso,  4-  HjO. 

liarenrle  oalilij      Si^lfl  utI:  ii;1d.     Mercuric  nitphile.  Waur. 

The  kind  of  action  repn»&ated  by  the  fimt  of  these 
equationa  undoubtedly  takea  place  when  ^bon  in  the 
htm  dC  aharooal  is  heated  with  ra^ibnric  iioid,  wlianby 
toibm  diMCide,  sulphur  dioxide,  and  mtar  am  ptodoMd — 


C  +  2H^0,    -    CO,  + 

0>/boa.    Salphaile  uM.     Cvboa  ilkiilda.     auJpbox  ikiud*.  WiMt. 


When  copper  is  employed  not  only  am  yalphar  diasid% 
wiMar,  aad  oaprio  aidphato  pndnai^  ntt  oapvaa  and  I 
wOf/bUm,  Oifi  and  CMS,  it  li  atalad,  am  alM>  fm 

their  production,  howerer,  is  dne  to  aecondnry  artion 


oBpric 
also  fomed : 


Selenium  dioxide  in  obtained  either  by  burning  selenium 
in  a  Btraam  of  cx\  .;t!r:,  <  r  faj  OTHimaltm  ft  aollrttoD  of 
aalenioua  acid  to  dr^uisut. 

Sulphurous  acid  is  always  prepared  by  passing  sulphur 
diaide  gas  into  cold  watar;  tlia  eombinaitMn  ia  attandad 
via  a  slight  davatim  «r  taaparatoM.  BelanioBi  add  ia 
ptodBead  in  a  similar  manner  by  diasolving  the  oxide  in 
water,  or  by  di«»olving  aclenium  in  concentrated  nitric 
add,  and  eTaporating  to  expel  the  excess  of  nitric  add. 
TaUnrooa  acid  may  be  obtaUiad  hf  disaolnng  tellurium 
in  attria  add  of  spodfic  gmi^f  I'SS,  and  poofing  the 
aftar  tlM  livMoC  m  n«MlhMiniawauniti^ 


into  watab  U  A«  nradpitatiott  ba  4«li|ad iot  »lfliMir 
tima,  tiia  ozida  TeO,  is  throws  dom  tetaad  af  An 

hydiuU'.    It  ih  be  t  prepaiad  hf  dMonpodqg  H'^fft" 

tatnchloride  with  water — 

TaCa<     +    mfi  -  H,TaO,    +  4Ha. 

HaUm  I  III  I  rli1«rM«.    Wam.    TtUaraw  kySnia  BrdnewAtaiUa 

It  is  Stated  that  anhydrous  sulphurous  acid,  HjSO,, 
has  been  obtained  in  crystals  by  cooling  n  hiitii rated 
aqueous  solution  to  0*  C. a  crystalline  hydrate  of  the 
composition  U^SOg-f-SH^O  was  obtained  by  Pierre  bj 
oodtoB  ^  6  a  ■atmitad  aolatka  thzawdi  whieb  a 
eonaot  of  tba  gu  «aa  baing  traaarafttad   1%«  aolatiea 

of  suip^ur  dioxide  in  wa'or  if  E'ronply  arid,  nnd  effrn-Mcc-? 
wiUi  uifbonatoa ;  by  pa^^uji^  n  cuiiuut  of  thb  gua  tinuugb 
water  in  which  metallic  hydruxidca  or  carbonates  are 
dissolTed  or  suspended  metallic  salphitcs  are  produced. 
Two  fliiimTis  of  metallic  sulphites  may  be  thus  formed  : — 
the  add  tulpMitm  or  iimUpkitm  in  wbkb  onaJialf  tba 
hydrogen  in  sulphiuona  add  ia  dlaplaead  hf  a  metd  ;  and 
normal  tulphiut,  in  which  the  wLoIe  of  the  hydruLrn  is 
displaced.  It  is  also  possible  to  displace  the  two  atoms 
of  hydrogen  in  sulphurous  acid  by  two  different  metals, 
and  tbaa  to  afatain  acHiaUad  doobla  adta.  The  foUvwing 
tabto  showa  Oa  aoBpodCim  of  aooM  of  tba  aalpidtaik 
di'-rngnrdiog  the  watar  4il  BiTafaWlMtfmi  vkidi  aamni  cf 

Ihuai  contain  : — 

PotaiKiiiim  hydrogen  sal|bito......,.y.. ..  K  H  90, 

Pntswiim  KulpkitS. ...... a...........  ,ii^U^ 

Soin.iM     ''""tr"  WlljM^  I  ......MaUSO^ 

Sodium  lulphite  I^hSO^ 

CaJdttfflt  KUphite  0A>, 

Oalcinia  hydrogvQ  sulpblto  CaIi,(SO,), 

The  add  sulphites  of  barium,  strontium,  oalcinm,  and 
magnesium,  and  the  add  and  normal  sulphites  of  the  alkali 
metals,  an  aduUe  in  water,  although  only  the  sulpfaitM 
of  alkali  metals  are  freely  soluble ;  1  uC  most  other 
sulphites  are  insoluble^  and  may  be  ])rcparcd  by  precipita- 
tion with  an  alkaline  aolphitei  The  acid  sulphites  are 
piaparad  byaatantiag  a  adataoa  af  tba  awtalUe  hydroxide 
or  eaibooato  with  aahbnr  dioiida  mm,  and  than  adding  to 
it  03  niTirh  nf  t>i9  bfoiaaidB  ov  flanoBBM  aa  H  arigin4| 
contained  ;  tbu»<— 

VtfiOu  -I*  OH,  4.   no,    -  JlNaBSO,  -t^  CO. 

aodlOB  «*rb(nitte.    W«i«r.    BaJptinr  dIexM*. 

-I-  Ma, 


C*rboo 


,99,  -  2Na,S0,  +  H,0  +^,. 


3NaHS0, 

aMnm  bysro««B 
Miphtt*. 

The  alkali  and  alknline-earlh  metals  are  the  only  ones, 
howBTer,  which  readily  produce  add  sulphites ;  in  faot, 
the  tmdency  to  form  add  salu  is  almost  restricted  to  these 
metals  in  the  case  of  aU  adda,  and  it  ia  diOouU  to  obtain 
add  salta  containing  heavy  mstda. 

A  solution  of  sulphurous  add  slowly  absorbs  ozyfM 
from  the  air  and  is  converted  into  sulphuric  acid  ;  in  likt 
manner,  the  sulphites,  particularly  if  ip  solution,  become 
oonvartad  into  anlpbatsa  on  aipoaara  to  the  air.  Ail 
Bulphites  afe  daoompoaed  id  a  >«d  naat,  aMiar  into  sul(diato 
BTi  1  ?»ilt  bidf  rr  tnt^  sulphur  dioxide  and  metallic  oxide. 
They  are  also  lifcutupowed  by  all  adds  excepting  carbonic 
and  boric  acids,  eulphurous  acid  being  lib  nit ri  Si.^  l.ur 
ous  add  possesi<i08  considerable  bleaching  powers,  and  u  ex- 
tonaivaly  employed  in  bleaching  straw,  wool,  and  many 
otbarartidaibvbidi  woald  ba  iqfoiad  ebkiiaft  Tba 
artielea  to  ba  Uaadiad  ara  noiatanad  and  anapaodid  fa 
closed  chambers  in  which  saljhjr  is  burnt;  the  sulphur 
dioxide  produced  is  then  aWuiU^i  by  the  damp  goods, 
and  their  colour  is  discharged.  The  manner  in  wliich  it 
acta  ia  not  wall  naderstood»  but  it  appears  to  ba  by  f  onnr 
iag  edouite  aoaiponnda  wiA'tiM  cdooriag  wrtton  j  ft 
doea  not.  liba  ddokna,  daoawpOM  wtonriag  matting  for 
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llio  colour  may  oaoally  bo  rcslorcil  by  uriiU  or  alkalies. 
The  reproductioa  of  ihu  yellow  colour  of  new  flannel, 
whan  it  ia  washed  with  ao  alkaline  soap  for  th«  flnk  tune, 
ia  an  illastratioa of  thia.  Snl^luooaAddiaalaoapowerful 
antiaeptic,  and  ia  highly  valaabta  a  *  diilnfaeting  agent 

Sell- hi:  iir.  r:cid  is  deposited  from  a  hot  aqueous  Bolution 
oa  slow  cooling  in  C44luurlesa  prismatic  crystals  like  aalt- 
petra.  It  eloaely  resembles  sulphuroiu  acid  in  properties, 
Md  1^  it  {aniiabas  adirf  ttimutti,  auch  a»  potaasiuin  hydro- 
||ao  aalaaiti^  KHBtiO^,  and  ntrmU  sstmdai^  aoeh  as  pola»- 
nam  wstsnits,  E||BaOg,  but  it  also  forms  so-called  kj/ptraad 
■alta  with  tba  alkali  metals,  e.g.,  BKSeO,  -i-  H,SeO-  The 
selenites  of  alkali  metalu  an  aolllUa  la  1fatar«  Wl  tba 
other  selenitea  are  inaoiuble. 

TsUacons  hydrate,  prepared  bj  dacoaapaaiBig  taHorium 
talnafakfite  with  water,  i*  •  bdkj  pnaeipitBtai  vhidi, 
wtea  driad  ovtr  anlphoris  aoid,  Cmom  •  Kgfat  wUta  aartbr 
powder,  haTing  a  bitter  metallic  tista.  Tt  i-  only  sligLtly 
iiulubU  in  water,  but  diasolves  lu  iiikjiil.cd  and  alkaline 
car  bona  tea.  With  the  alkali  mrtala  telluroos  acid  forma 
three  daaaea  of  salts  oonrespoadiog  to  the  three  dasaea  of 
aalanifaH^  <f  wUah  tto  btkmiag  ata  awmiilai^ 

ASH  WtllHHfc  llUlflnkasavta*-**  •'^UXSOa 

Kemsl  BfllMilaia  tsiOntta.  K,TeO, 

Ryperaetd  potaaiiam  teOnrite. .  KUT«0,-f  H,TaO^ 

Witli  (ha  alkaline  .earth  metals  telluroas  add  forms 
nonnal  aalta,  and  aUo  certain  peculiar  salts,  such  as  BaTa|0( 
at  BftTiO|-i-TeOt,  and  Bale^O,  or  BaTeO,-«- STeO,. 
Wtth  Aa  Beavy  metals  it  appears  to  form  only  normal 
salts.  The  tellurites  of  alkali  metals  are  aolnbU  in  water, 
but  those  of  other  metals  are  difficultly  soluble  or  insolnbla. 

In  ;L=>  ciiiilc=>.  iLerefore,  it  will  be  avident  tcDuriutp 
duffers  widely  from  selenium  and  sulphur,  but  it  much  n- 
aembles  metikls  like  biiunuth  and  antimony,  since  it  forms 
aalti  with  acids.  Tba%  » tallariiiin  siMiata  of  tba  compo- 
aMoa  To<SOJ,,  ft  It  statad,  is  fbrmad  V  dlsaolvbig  telln- 
riuni  in  concontratod  sulphuric  acid.  Tellorous  hydrate 
aL' '  di--- :  !vM  readily  in  acids;  Uje  aoiutioa  in  hydrochloric 
acii  pr  lul  ^y  contains  cither  tellurium  chloride,  ToCl^ ,  or 
a  compound  intermediate  ij  composition  between  tellurium 
chloride  and  tellurium  hydroxide,  Te(0H)4 ,  formed  from 
tha  kttar  bj  tba  fiartial  displaoameat  «f  tba  OH  grottps 

obtorina ,  whan  ft  is  diasolvad  In  ozy<«eida,  appatvnUy 
nits  are  fi  ir;i;r  I  'n  which  the  group-TeO  displaces  hydrogen, 
correapuudiug  to  ihe  antimony  sdts  ia  which  the  isdicle 
8bO  displaces  hydrogen. 

Sulphurous  aoid,  on  accooot  of  ita  taodanay  to  form 
snlphurio  add,  has  considanUa  powar  aa  •  tadodng  sgent 
Uma  iodine  and  sulphurous  acid,  in  presence  of  a  large 
foanti^  fli  watw,  yield  hydriodic  and  sulphuric  acid — 

\  Efi    ■¥    HjSO,    -    iHI    -f  H^O,. 

Sil|»>iBiwn  mM.  SalpboTte  idd. 

Vttb  chlorine  and  bramiiM  atmilar  reactions  occur  still 
note  readilij.  On  thia  aaaooiit,  aolphaioga  acid  ia  laig^T 
amfdoyed  aa  aa  **aiitldilor"  to  mM**  tba  excess  of 

chl'jt-iiHj  fji  in  articles  bleached  with  bleaching  powder. 
WhtMi  suliuiona  of  eulphuroua  nod  aelenious  add  are 
mixeii,  tha  lattdr  is  reduced,  especially  on  warming,  and 
zad  amorphous  solaninm  precipitatad;  similarly,  a  black 
pwal^ta  af  talliiTiiim  is  f ormad  an  waing  a  solution 
aewtaiiiBg  taUurous  aad  anlphaioaa  aaida.  But  these 
aeida  alao  taadily  part  with  at  least  a  portion  of  their 
oxygen.  For  instance,  when  hydrogen  solphi  !r  p?^^ 
gMM<nntoa  ^^^a  ^^J^^"**"* aalphur  is  depo- 

5HjS0,  -  ^?  +  H^S  O,  +  90H., 


Aulpfaor 


WaMr. 


When  a  solution  of  selenious  aoid  ia  aiarilatljr  treated,  a 
ia  liinnni  dom^  which  amtarant^  aaaaiatal 


chiefly  of  selenium  Bulphide,  SeSj,  mixed  with  a  lower 
i>ulphide  and  free  sulpbor.  Solatioiia  of  taUurous  hydrate 
whm  thna  tnatad  limuah  a  broinif>aci|itala  «f  talhiiium 
aalphida. 

SvlfAwr  IVioridt,  SO,. 

Dry  suli^iar  diosida  gaa  aad  oxygen  readily  combiaa 
whan  tha  aiistaia  ia  famad  war  gently  heated  jtlatinam 
hhA  or  phttalaed  pamiea^  fenning  sulphur  cnoxide  or 

Slilpburi.-  anbyfir:(if>,  SO,.  This  cctri]:.o-jr]ri  raay  \>o  ob- 
Imntu  fruiij  .su]]:U,rit:  acid  by  dibtiiiiiig  It  Willi  phosphoric 

anhy'.lr:;iri  :  — 


-  80. 


SUpbartttoiMa 


2UP0,. 


PA 

Fkoipherte 
■ahjrdrtd*. 

It  is  usually  prepared  from  Nordhauaen  sulphuric  acid, 
whwh  gives  oil  aolphnr  tdoxida  whaa  gpntlj  baatad, 
ofdbary  sulphaiis  aad  rnaainiag  b^bid. 

Sulphur  trioxido  i-;5i;3!!y  crystalliies  in  white  slender 
needle-B,  but  it  exiBts  lu  two  modifieation.s.  Thus,  when 
the  liquid  oxide  is  cooled,  it  solidifies  at  10"  C.  in  long 
colourless  pri-tmi,  which  melt  at  the  same  temperature ;  but 
if  kept  at  i i  ip<  raturcs  b«low  20'',  it  changes  into  a  mass 
of  iaa  wbita  aaadlai.  Thia  aaeoad  modification  giadaaU| 
fiqnate  at  tsttpantares  abova  KIT,  aad  again  paaaaa  iato 
the  first  modiScation;  it  dissolves  with  extreme  slowness 
in  sulphuric  acid,  whereas  the  liquid  oxide  is  miaciWe  in 
all  proportions  with  the  acid.  Liquid  sulphuric  anhydride 
nndergoea  Teiy  great  expansion  by  beat)  its  mean  oo- 
effident  of  expansion  between  25*aaa  45*CL  being  "0027  for 
1°  C;  it  is  quite  colourless  whaa  pure.  Sulphur  trioxide 
very  readily  parts  wlthoaa  of  itiatonu  of  oxygen, cooTett- 
ing  phosphorujt  trioUoiida^  ioT  anaiplli^  lata  phoapbotaa 
oxytridiJorido— 

PCI,    +   80,    -    BO,    •♦•  TOO, 

PNom^onw        talpbw  Solpiiiu'  PbMahsns 

IrtcUorM*         IHoiUa.  MotM*.  0>7tricaiMte 

Thia  laaction  takes  place  when  ths  aabataaeaa  aia  merely 
Biiaad  together,  although  a  strong  sad  haat  fa  aacaasary  ia 
order  to  laaolva  tha  triotrida  into  talpbar  dUndda  and 

oxygen. 

When  finely  divided  sulphur  is  added  in  small  quanti- 
ties to  liquid  anlnharie  anhydride,  drops  of  a  deep  blue 
eolour  sink  to  lha  Mttom  and  solidify  immadiatdy.  Tbeae 
consist  of  tha  aomnoand  8/)..  lha  tempetatare  during 
the  opera^  Blast  aa  kopt  M  10*  C,  for  if  it  ia  lower  tha 
anhydride  docs  not  remain  liquid,  and  if  higher  the  sub- 
stance decofflpoaaa.  When  about  a  gramme  9f  sulphur  has 
been  added  the  anhydride  is  poured  off,  and  the  solid  re- 
aidna  freed  from  anj  that  mnaiaa  by  a  natla  heat.  A 
blnish-groaa  OTataUiaa  aiaaa  fa  fliaa  aibtuaad,  whlcih  da- 
composes  at  ordinary  temperatnrca,  giving  off  sulphur 
dioxide,  and  leaving  sulphur ;  water  immediately  decom- 
poses it,  forming  sniphuiu  .  .lul |  In: rc;<us,  and  probably  thio- 
snlphuric  adds.  The  corresponding  seleoinm  oompooad, 
8«P|*  nay  ba  piapaNi  ia  a  abaOar  amaaaa 


Of  all  rhnmic-al  Compounds  this  is  probably  the  mo&t 
important,  on  account  of  its  nomeroua  practi^  applica- 
tions, and  enormous  quantities  of  it  are  now  manufacturad. 
The  method  employed  consists  nmnnfiallj  ia  ""''■liag 
sulphurous  acid  by  atmoepharia  oaygao,  irhieh  fa  aoBom- 
pliidiad  with  the  aid  of  mtiio  oxide  gas  in  the  following 
manner.  Snlphnr  dioxide  gas  is  prepared  by  burning  sul- 
phur, orirou  ;,iyri'LL:',,  F'.  R in  a  r ri. rly  coiistructod  furnace, 
sulphur  beiiig  always  etupluyed  when  the  purtsat  qualities 
of  acid  are  required,  and  this  gaa  is  conveyed  into  a  largo 
leaden  chamber,  iato  wbkh  ataaa  aadair  uajklaoooatiaur 
oosly  admitted.  Atthabaekof  tha  fuaaoa  ia  ^tidt  tba 
aalpl)arfabiiiat.ai 
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nitret*  aod  aalf&ario  tmdp  whidi  oootin^a  to  geneitt* 
mU  for  MiM  tbne ; 

NaNn,    ^    HjSO.   =    TTXO.  N,iIISO,  , 

Tb0  exMl  dungw  wbiefi  oorar  WDoniF  fli8  ▼uioos  tii1>> 

stancea  thoa  introduced  into  the  chambers  are  but 
perfectljr  nndentood  ;  the  nitric  acid,  however,  is  u>pa- 
rentlj  decomposed  by  the  gulphuroua  aoid  fal  IHflh  ft 
mtonar  that  finally  nitric  oxide  is  produced — 

+  3S0j  +  211,0  =  2N0  +  3n.,S0, . 

But  nitric  oxido  combines  dut.cLly  with  oxygen  at  ordinary 
temperaturos,  forming  the  oxides  NjOj  and  yfi^,  and  it 
IS  generaOjr  aopposod  tbkt  iha  citric  oxide  tbtu  formed 
acta  as  •  dlfitr  of  oxygen, — that  on  coming  in  contact 
intk  innmii «(  tb*  i&  iatradooed  intotbc  ch»mber,  it 
il«OBfiulMl  into  •  U^ar  oxide,  which,  however,  b  no 
•Doner  produced  than  it  ii  reduced  a^in  tr  ijitric  oxide  by 
the  snlpbarous  acid,  which  ia  oxidized  to  Bulpburio  acid ; 
•upposing  the  oxide  formed  to  be  nitric  peroxide,  we  may 
NproMDt  the  change  by  the  following  simple  eqttatioa  1— 

2S0,  +  2HjO  +  N,04  -  2H^0,  +  2N0 . 

Hw  nftrie  oxide  again  absorbs  oxygen  to  form  the  higher 
oxide,  which  again  etUcrx  int..)  reaction  with  sulphur  dioxide 
and  water,  with  liberation  of  nitric  oxide,  and  so  on  con- 
tinuously. Theoretically,  therefore,  ft  lijnited  quantit}  :  f 
Ditrio  osidQ  thould  anficft  to  produco  ftn  indofinitftljr  Urge 
•noitiit  of  ralphiirfe  ftdd,  hut  practically  this  ii  noi  tte 
case,  cbiefly  owing  to  the  loss  occasioiunl  by  the  dijisolution 
of  a  certain  quantity  in  the  sulphuric  acid  which  collects 
on  the  floor  of  the  chambers ;  a  certain  amount  also  escapes 
from  the  chambers  with  the  nitrogen  of  the  air,  but  this  is 
lutuify  ab«orb<!d  by  {biasing  the  escaping  vapours  through 
a  tower  filled  with  piMoa  of  tokt,  kapt  moisbened  with 
sulphuric  acid,  or  over  which  water  ia  emutaiitly  pouring ; 
when  acid  h  emi)li)yod  it  is  afterwards  pumped  into  a 
similar  scrubber,  and  deprived  of  its  nitric  oxide  gas  by 
means  of  the  sulphur  dioxide  gas  from  the  burning  sulphur 
or  pyrites,  and  when  wfttar  ii  oiod  it  ia  pamp«d  isto^  ftiid 
distributad  oir  the  iloon  of,  tko  leftden  dMUUMi*. 

In  practice  the  amount  of  sulphuric  acid  produced 
usually  approximates  very  closely  to  the  theoretical 
quantity. 

It  ia  begrond  question  that  the  reactions  which  occur  in 
the  formanott  of  sulphuric  acid  aro  not  all  uf  the  simple 
ebftrftctaritpNiaatod  bytboMUfttioiuiaboTdgivoii.  Thus, 
tli«  fomifttioii  uf  nitrie  ooddo  noo  idtrie  ftold  it  probably 

the  final  rc-sult  of  three  distinct  reactions.  In  thh  i"rst 
place,  from  the  sulphur  dioxide  and  nitric  acid  a  compound 
which  ia  known  lut  the  lead  chamber  crystals,  on  account 
of  its  forming  crystal",  is  probably  produced;  thu^— 

L  SO,  +  NOj.OH  -  S0,|2°». 

talpbor  dioxlda.    NIMe  acH      Laid  chusbw  oyitkla. 

This  compound,  it  will  %■  ohawved,  is  very  closely  related 
to  sulphuric  acid,  and  may  be  regarded  as  formed  from  it 
by  the  dispkccment  of  one  of  the  OH  groups  by  the  group 
HOf  It  is  deconpoNd  hf  wftter,  ym^og  m^bmaoMd 

nitrous  acids : — 

IL    S0,{^{5-'  +    HOU    -  80j  +  NO,H. 

From  iho'iBtnNift  ftcsid  finis  fonnsd  nitrie  oiidft  may  bo 
pradocsd  ia  two  ways, — either  by  its  spootaiMoas  dsoom- 
paaitioa  in  accordance  with  the  equation 

8HN0,  -  2N0  +  HNO,  +  H.O: 
mtMstata.    MtokMUs.   WatitJt,  WMSb 


or  by  the  action  of  sulphur  dioxide— 

2HN0-    +    SO.    -     2N0   +  H-SO,. 
Klmaiacfit.    MiUr  MssMa    KUrkosMt,    Sa%h>i1c  M  td. 

Hm  Jftttsr  nactioii  ftppoftn  (0  bo  thft  man  ptobftUft  «n» 

aeooaot  of  tho  hige  ftneant  of  talplmr  diognde  present^ 

but  it  ia  not  unlikely  that  both  occur. 

With  regard  U>  tbo  part  which  tho  nitric  oxide  plays  in 
the  conversion  of  sulphurous  into  sulphuric  acid,  it  is  highly 
probable  that^  bj  the  conjoint  action  of  Um  oxygen  and 
water  preeeal^  it  is  oonverted  into  aitrans  add^  from  which 
nitric  oxide  is  reprodncml  by  the  action  of  tllft  mlpbnr 
dioxide  in  the  manner  above  pointed  out^ 

iNO  +  0,  +  20H,-4HNO,. 

If  this  be  the  eaae,  Ditraiis  add  is  tlw  aetive  agient  ri 

the  conrprsion  of  sulphur  diozido  into  sulphuric  ncid  It 
is  known  to  effect  tho  oxidation  of  sulphur  diuiitiu  wiik 
tho  greatest  readineas,  whereas  dilute  nitric  acid  has  very 
little  action.  On  this  account,  it  is  probable  also  that  the 
nitifa  adde  is  not  coovertad  into  the  peroxide^  as  some  time* 
is  supposed,  oad  that  the  ktter  ia  tha  activo  agent  ia  tba 
formation  oi  mifhme  acid,  ftn-  oar  gaoeral  experienea 
appears  to  warrant  tlia  eondusion  that,  as  anl^bur  dioxide 
enters  so  readily  into  reaction  with  ni|roua  acid,  this  acid 
would  "bo  produced  from  the  nitric  oxide  almost  entirely 
to  the  exclaaim  of  otbar  osidfttioB  pndnola,  MocaoWi 
nitric  pcnqdda  In  praseacs  af  vater  fsmia  ailroaa  and 
nitricacids  - K,0,^  11,0- IINOj  + HNO, ;  so  that,  even 
supposing  th;;t.  tliu  nitnc  o«ido  is  converted  into  nitric  per* 
oxide,  tb.e  focination  of  sulphuric  acid  would  still  in  a  largo 
measure  be  due  to  the  action  of  nitrous  acid.  Although 
sulphur  dioxide  acts  very  slowly  oo  dilate  nitric  acid,  it 
reaidiljr  ladooaa  it  to  nitrie  onde  in  presence  «<  modanta^ 
coooanlnted  an^urie  add;  henoe  any  nitrie  add  fanned 
in  the  process,  when  cArricd  down  to  the  floor  of  the 
chamber  and  mix^  with  the  moderatdy  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid  there  collected,  ««nld  «]a»  nndai|»  iadv» 
ticQ  by  the  solphur  diozida. 

The  aeid  from  the  leaden  ohambam  has  generally  n 
specific  gravity  of  about  1*65 ;  by  eoneentnition  in  shallow 
leaden  pans  this  ia  raised  to  above  1  *?.  The  further  con* 
centration  is  efl'ected  in  glass  or  platinum  rEtorta.  The 
commercial  acid,  luown  as  oil  of  vitriol,  has  a  specific 
gravity  of  about  1  -84 ;  it  ia  teqnanQy.  of  a  more  or  leas 
brown  oohMir  from  the  pnsanoa  of  orgaaie  amtter,  and 
always  eoatains  lead.  CMier  impariUes,  wuA  aa  atseoie 
and  nitrous  or  nitric  acid,  are  not  uiin-oqucntly  present. 

Pure  sulphuric  acid,  HjSO,,  is  an  oily,  colourlcAS,  in- 
odorous liquid,  of  specific  gravity  1  842  ;  it  solidifiea  at 
-  dS'C  It  cannot  be  distilled  unchanged,  and  when  heated 
gives  off  the  snliTdrida  vntil  a  liquid  ramains  containing 
about  1  -5  per  cmt  of  water  and  98*6  per  cent  of  solphmia 
ecid,  which  boils  at  338'  C ;  add  of  thn  strengtfi  may 
always  be  obtained  by  boiling  down  acid  of  any  other 
degree  of  concentration.  When  the  acid  is  vaponxed,  dia- 
sociation  taicea  place  very  rapidly,  the  vapour  at  tempera- 
torw  above  400"  C  conaistiag  ai^tiralr  of  a  mistnra  of 
water  and  snlphnrie  anhydiide.  Salpharia  add  dttia 
moat  organic  suV  -i  incc-  r-r-nining  oxygen  and  hydrogen 
on  account  of  ;Ui  ^itat  iiUmily  for  water,  causing  the 
separation  of  these  elements  in  the  form  of  water  and  the 
liberation  of  carbon ;  when  expc^cd  to  moist  air  it  will 
even  double  its  weight  in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  and  on 
this  ftoooonft  it  ia  moeh  amplograd  aa  a  dadoeating  agent. 
Moeh  best  is  developed  when  it  is  nhted  wKk  iMuTi  sa 

will  bo  evident  from  the  following  table,  which  represents 
the  amounts  of  heat  developed  on  mixing  nne  molecule  of 
the  add  (98  grammes)  with  n  molecules  of  w  ater  at  ftboat 
16*     aoMrdiqg  to  Thomseu'e  detenninatioos : — 
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cqIm  of 
•atw  uliM. 

tTnltief  hr^t 
dtftiopnti. 

Ko-  of  moJo- 
c  tiJcs  of 

1 

«.272 

W 

S 

I 'J  9 

8 

n.ios 

13,082 

7B9 

• 

I4,»40 

1699 

19 

16.S48 

m 

49 

1«,«76 

t'nitt  of  bokl 
dcTolupad. 


17,0  j6 
17,304 
17, 632 
17.8«a 
17.9M 


Tht  last  number  ia  the  table  represents  the  amount  of 
heat  whieb,  noeording  to  calculation,  would  bo  developed 
on  ooixiDg  a  moleeole  of  aulphnrie  Mid  with  an  inflnitely 
large  quantity  of  water.  It  will  be  Mm  tint  tin  sMition 
of  the  first  two  niolccnlos  is  accompanied  with  the  develop- 
ment of  an  amount  of  heat  equal  tu  hall  iho  entire  amount 
de^idopcd  on  adding  an  excess  of  vater;  thiaappain  to 
be  Mooanted  for  by  tlie  formation  of  definite  compounds 
of  anlplinTie  acid  witb  water.  The  first  of  those  kydraiu, 
1I_,S0^  ^  H  .O,  may  \>ii  obtained  crystaUized  in  colourloas 
•ix-«ided  prisou,  by  cooling  a  mixture  of  the  acid  and 
«st«r  in  these  proportiooa  to  about  8'  C ;  it  boOs  at 
SOS'-OIO"  C  and  maybe  produced  by  eraporntin::  any 
more  dilute  sulphuric  acid  at  2U5°  C.  until  it  c«asti«  to 
loM  watac  The  Bscond  hydrate,  H^BQi+SBgO*  maj,  in 
a  aimilar  manner,  b«  obtaiuad  1^  eimpoiating  anj  more 
dOvto  add  at  100*  a  notfl  it  aeama  to  lam  watar ;  ft  boils 
at  1 93"  C.  Thf  .specific  gravity  of  the  first  hydrate  is  1-78, 
and  that  of  the  second  1*62;  when  water  i^  added  to  the 
acid  in  the  proportions  to  form  the  latter,  tho  inaximum 
condensation  (about  S  i>er  c^nt.)  ia  obaanrsd  wbidi  opcurs 
on  mixing  thc&u  aubstancua. 

Further  evidence  in  support  of  the  view  that  aulphorio 
•eid  lonaa  deiaita  eompoanda  witb  water  wfaieb  maj  be 
regarded  ai  diatiDrt  aoida  ia  afforded  hy  ita  bebavioor  on 
neutralir-Alion,  by  the  persistent  manner  in  ivhirh  many 
Bolpbates  retain  one  or  two  fnolecules  of  wat^r,  and  by  the 
existence  of  ao^Ued  basic  sulphates.  Thus,  when  it  is 
neutralized  by  sodium  hydroxide,  ootiaiderably  leas  heat  is 
developed  by  the  first  than  by  the  second  molecule  of 
hydroxide;  thia  buhaviour  docs  not  appear  remarkable  if 
it  be  auppoaod  that  it  exists  in  solution  io  combination  with 
water,  and  lHui,  therefote,  as  in  the  eaae  of  periodic  acid, 
n  it  only  is  hydrogen  displaced  by  STidium  on  the  addition 
of  the  hydroxide,  but  tho  iilcmeuta  of  cue  or  more  mule 
riik-A  of  water  are  also  separate,  the  latter  being  an  opera- 
tion wbiek  nacenariij  would  involia  the  aoqieiiditiiia  of 
energy,  ai  tbe  coralSinitian  of  the  add  with  water  is 
attondiNl  with  the  dovolopmcnt  of  he^it  (see  page  488^ 

By  dmpiacing  one-half  the  hydrogen  in  sulphuric  acid  by 
metals  arid  nulphattt  are  formed,  and  norvutl  tulphaUi  are 
produced  by  di9j)lacing  the  whole  of  th?  bv>!rrir(;n.  Many 
of  the  normal  sulphates  crystallixe  with  the  same  nnmber 
of  molecnlaa  of  wataTp  aod  an  iaonofplMHH^  aa»  for  ex- 
aiBj^e — 

MagneslaiivanlpliBlB  M^O^ ,  7H,0 

Zino  „       ,  ZnS(\,  7H,0 

Iro©  u   FfSO.  ,7H,0 

Hi«ksl   KiSO«.7U.O 

Octelt         n   Oo80« .  7H,0 

Five  of  tbe  seven  molecules  of  water  arc  removed  with 
facility  from  these  salts,  but  the  sixth  ia  laaa  readily  re- 
move I  I  cially  from  magnesium  sulphate,  and  they  are 
not  deprived  of  the  aevaatli  aaltas  hmted  to  QOO'-SOO"  C. 
Copper,  cadmimn,  and  manganeae  stdphatea  behave  simi- 
larly, aiid  arc  only  with  difficulty  deprived  of  the  last 
moleonlo  of  water.  The  last  molecule  retained  with  such 
Handataaey  by  these  salts  was  termed,  bj  Oiabam,  vaitr  of 

emt^ituHon,  to  distin^iii  h  it  from  ■water  rf  rrystaUiiation. 
In  tbe  present  state  oi  our  knowledge  it  u  impoosible 
rtaolnla^  to  daiiM  ^  maaoiiif  of  thaaa  tanM^  or  «vaa  to 


ft^y  that  there  29  an  absolute  difl'ereuce  between  the  eo- 
called  water  of  constitution  and  water  of  ciystallisaticn, 
and  not  merelj  one  of  degree ;  bat  daoe  we  liaTa  iodo* 
pendent  evidence  tending  to  prove  the  existonM  of  diatinet 
BcidH  f  rt  u  >1  by  the  combination  of  Kulphuric  acid  with 
water,  we  may  coDVesiently  regard  the  above-mentioned 
salts  as  derived  frani  these  acids.  Magnesium  sulphuti', 
for  example,  we  may  regard  as  tbe  normal  magnesium  ^alt 
of  the  add  H^SO,,  crystallized  with  five  moleculi^  of 
water.  It  will  be  evident  that  such  salts  aa  this  bear  a 
relatioD  to  the  acid  from  which  thi^  are  regarded  aa 
derived  afuihr  to  that  wbidi  llie  nomal  periodic  bear 
to  crystnlline  periodic  acid,  HjTOj;  indeed,  a  very  consider- 
able general  resemblance  may  be  traced  between  the 
periods  tea  and  the  sulphates.  Thus,  the  anlpbatea  of 
potaaMaw,  K^04j  and  of  silver,  AgjSO^,  aeparate  front 
aqoeooB  eolation  in  aohydrona  oystals ;  and  sodinm  aol* 
phate,  NsjBO^ ,  is  also  deposited  in  the  unhydrous  state  at 
temperatures  above  34°  C. ;  it  is  only  with  metals  such  aa 
magnesiom,  dnc,  and  copper,  that  Mlto  are  obtained  whidi 
may  be  regnrded  as  derived  from  tlic  acids  IIjSOj  or 
UjSOj.  Similarly,  tbe  periodatea  KIO^,  KalU^,  aud 
AglO^,  derived  from  the  at  present  hypothetical  add  R\0^, 
are  leadilj  prodaoed,  but  with  other  metala  ehieQjr  aatta 
derived  wm  tiie  add  HjIO,  are  obtotned. 

But  that  these  hydrates  of  sulphuric  acid  are  distinct 
acids  derives  its  roost  important  confirmation  from  tha 
existence  of  the  so-called  basic  sulphates,  such  as  Zhj^SO,^ 
or  ZnSO^  +  ZnO,  Hg,SO,  or  HgSO,  +  21IgO,  utid  Cu^SO,, 
+  3H,0  or  CuSO. -♦-  2CuO  +  3HjO  ;  these  salts  are  strictly 
comparable  with  the  basic  perio<latcs. 

A  large  nomber  of  double  and  mixed  aalte  fonned  by 
til*  vaioa  of  two  or  noia  anlphatyt  are  knowii.  Tliiii^ 
magnesium  c^nlpliatc  ?.n(i  tlie  iatUQorpho as  sulphates  form 
iMmorphona  a oul  11;  salts  with  potassium,  sodium  aod 
ammonium  sulphates,  which  crystallize  with  dz  moloOQlea 
of  water,  and  which  nsnally  are  therefore  regarded  aa 
formed  by  the  displacement  of  the  molecule  of  so-called 
water  of  constitution  by  the  alkaline  sulphate — 

Msgoedan  potassiam  salpbatsk ...... ...MgK,(SO,), ,  011,0 

M   ZaK,(8<>^, ,  «H,0 

»  •«   FoK,(80«),,flH,0 

M  M     •  NiK,(804), .  eH.O 

n         »*  CoK,(a04),.«H,0 

It  haa  already  been  painted  out  Aat  anlphnrio  add  nay 
bo  regarded  as  a  compound  of  the  dyad  radide  SO,  with 
the  mouad  radicle  OH,  or  as  {SOj)'(OH),',  this  view  of 
its  "constitution'*  being  chiefly  founded  oa  ita  behaviour 
^rith  the  chlorides  of  phoephorua.  Thus,  by  the  action  of 
phosphonis  pentachloride  on  sulphoric  add,  an  atom  of 
(  \  \  and  an  atom  of  hydrogen,  in  other  woida,  tho glOUp 
OU,  are  displaced  by  a  aiagle  atem  of  chlorine — 

H0.80, .  OH+ pa,  -  HO .  80, .  CI -»■  rOCl,  +  HQ. 
Although  evidence  of  the  existence  of  a  eccond  OH  gionp 
in  sulphuric  add  cannot  be  obuined  in  a  similar  manner 
by  the  oontiBQed  action  of  the  phosphorus  pentachloride, 
it  is  afforded  by  the  behaviour  of  tho  compound  SO^Clj, 
produced  by  the  direct  union  of  chlorine  and  sulphur 
dioxide  with  water,  which  Bucce8i>iveiy  convcrte  it  into 
the  compound  HO .  SOj .  CI  and  sulphuric  acid — 

Cl.SO^.Cl  +  HOH-HO.SOj.a  +  Ha: 
HO .  SO,.  CI HOH  ^  HO .  SO,. 0H+ HOI. 

Sulphuric  chloride,  SO,CL,  and  sulphuric  chlorhvdrata, 
S0,(0H)C1,  are  both  colourletis  liijuitls  j  the  former  boiis 
at  about  70'  C. ,  and  the  latter  at  158°  C.  Sulphuric  chlor 
hydrate  may  be  formed  by  the  direct  combination  of 
hydrogen  cUornb  with  anlphoria  anhydride,  and  whra 
heated  in  closed  vessels  to  170"  Gl,  it  fumi^ieB  mlphwift 
chloride  and  sulphuric  acid  ; — 

ia*8o,.oH  •  a.sbu.  a  +  eg  .  so,,  oh. 

V. -64 


Ziao 
Iron 
Nick»l 
Cobalt 
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Sulphuric  Kcid  enUn  into  ntaction  with  •  Urge  nnmber 
of  hjrdrogeniied  carbon  compoaikts  ia  MMih  •  awmwr  thti 
inter  b  rcrmod  tad  hjdragM  jhpltarf  ky<b» 

group  SOj.  OU  ;  for  example — 


+  C,H.  -  C,H,.SO,.OH  + 


OH,. 


HO.  SO,.  OH 

SuliifasiU. 

Tha  tmlphonic  ccidt,  as  the  coiopouiida  thas  prodocod  aro 
tamad,  an  powerfnl  monobaaio  Mtda.  But  the  action 
aia7  proceed  farther,  both  OH  gnapa  in  anlphaiio  Mid 
lieing  dbpUced  by  monad  aonpovBd  radiolaa,*  ]■  vUeh 

coAo  neutral  bodiu  called  tulphone*  are  formed ;  th 


HCh  SO,.  OH  -I-  aC,H,  -  C^,.SQ,.C,H,  •(■  SOH,. 


nia  acid  may  bo  obtain(^<i  by  oxidizing  utiiiiliww  jllM 
If  tha  action  of  rhlorina,  or  bromine,  and  wataiw 

H/M>, + &>t  *  IM' "  K^BaO^  4  fHBr . 

It  ia  a  transparent  colourleaa  liquid,  wliicli  in  the  meet 
eonccntratod  atate  boils  at  280°  C,  and  has  a  apccific  gravity 
«f  2  6.  In  thia  ti^Xb  it  is  not  qoita  pare  aelenio  acid,  bat 
aoDtaina  « littia  water,  which  eumot  ba  diivaa  off  without 
dMoapaaing  tha  add  into  aalflnfmn  (Bostda,  ozjgan,  and 
water.  Belenic  acid  resembles  aulphuric  acid  in  manj  o( 
its  propertie.i,  being  very  hygroscopic,  and  when  it  i.i 
added  to  water  a  considerable  amount  of  heat  is  dove- 
loped.  It  ia  reduced  to  aeleoioua  acid  whto  boilod  with 
^dioahiwto  idd 

HjSeO^  +  SHCl  -  HjSeO,  +  CI,  +  H,0 ; 

bnft  it  ia  not  dacompoaid  hj  (ha  hjdrqgpo  wodaced  when 
riae  or  {ran  la  dliaolvdl  tt  111  adtitioa.  Ukt  aolpharic 
dciil  it  pro.'-iriitatea  bwim  «ltih  tvM  In  pnNBM  M  ottar 

miri'.T;'.!  aciiln. 

The  Rnl  -n,itf«»  or  ealta  produced  by  displacing  the  hydro- 
gen in  Bclcnic  acid  by  metala  correspond  in  oompoaition,  and 
slao  rery  closely  in  their  propnrti«%  to  ft*  mlphlltB, 
with  whieh  thaj  nn  iaomorphoM. 

Ttllvric  Add,  "R^ttO^ . 

The  potaasiam  salt  of  tliia  acid  ia  oUainad  by  fuaing 
tellariain  or  tellarooa  odds  wltk  pirtiMinni  altnta  Prom 
thia  aalt  barinm  teUurate  may  ba  prepared  by  precipitating 
ita  solntioo  with  •  barinm  salt,  and  the  acid  ia  produced 
by  decoropoaiag  bnrinni  tulliinito  with  sulphuric  acid. 

Telluric  acid  oiyatallizca  fruin  water  in  large  priams  of 
the  composition  HjTeO^  f  2H,0.  This  hydrate  has  a 
metnUio  taat^  and  nddana  litmna  ah^tlj.  It  diaaolvaa 
alowl^iBMldwntar.batftMlyinboillBgwnter.  Itkaea 
lla  water  of  emtalliiatioo  at  a  little  above  100*  C.  The 
nonponnd  H,TeO^  is  neaHy  insoluble  in  cold  water,  but 
diwolTfH  on  boiling  ;  when  heated  to  a  tcmperatare  below 
redness  it  furniahea  the  oxide  TeO,.  It  ia  reduced  to 
telluroua  acid  by  boiling  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  it  is 
alao  dacotPOiad  hv  sulphanma  whioh  ia  wjthont 
aetfon  M  adnio  aad,  with  predpitatko  of  taDitrinm. 

In  addiUoo  to  acid  and  normal  tplliiratcs,  each  aa 
KliTeO,  and  KjTeO^,  and  hyperacid  tcllurates,  of  which 
the  salt  KHTeO^  +  H,ToO«  U  an  example,  tellurio  acid 
also  furniahea  ao-eaOed  di-  aad  tetra-teiluratea,  such  as 
(NHATejO,  and  (NHJ,T««0„  or  (NH«),TeO«  +  3TeO,, 
and  Msio  teUuratea,  sach  as  Ag^TeO,  and  Ag^Te,Oy. 
The  dltellnratea  may  be  regarded  as  snlta  of  the  acid 
HjTojO. ,  analogous  to  anliydrosulphuric  acid,  and  the 
basic  salt  A^TeO^  as  formed  from  the  hydrate  H,T«0,  or 
H,Te04-)-3H,0;  whilst  salts  such  aa  Ag,Te,Oy  are  ap- 
pniont^  dadi^vai  o(  an  acid  lonaad  by  tha  withdrawal 
of  tiM  aldflMBla  «f  libM  BolaenlM  of  water  Unib  two 
wiolaedai  ot  Am  aeid  H,TeO^. 


Oiktr  AeUb  ^  SvSfliwr. 
In  addition  to  anlphnrona  and  aolpharic  acids,  a  number 
of  aeida,  mora  or  iesa  cloaafy  laliiad  to  tiiem,  may  ba 
obtained.    The  following  la  A  OCmplato  llM  OC  th*  faUMTft 
acids  of  aalphar  : — 

Hypeanlpkanaa  aeld  „   R|80, 

Bnlphnrio  adMI  .,..H,sq, 

TliuMilpharie  add  ....^  ••.m.m*   H,s,(^ 

Aab^ftlrasolpliwie  acid..M....aM.a.m«M.  ^'i^i^ 

Dithionio  acid  ...■•...M.M..MM>...n  Ht^i^t 

Trithionio  add  H^O* 

Tetrathieials  asid.. «*■■..■■.■.....  M.*w«M.Ma.«....U|/^|^ 
^^ntaddanfla  astd........  m.  MM.....MM.M*«.«...fl^B^^^ 

Hyposvl phurouM  An,!. — TLis  add  la  obtained  by  the 
action  of  rinc  on  a  Rulution  of  sulpharou.4  acid,  which 
dissolvoa  tho  melol,  forming  linc  aulphite  ;  the  hydrogen, 
which  is  tho  acceaaory  product  of  thia  reaction,  ia  not 
evolved,  however,  bat  raducee  a  porliOB  of  tht  ttU, 
fanning  hypoenlpharons  acid  ;  thus — 

H^O,  +  Zn  -  2U  4-  ZnSO, 

Oslplinroiu  tcM.  Zinc  nilpUM, 

H,SO,  +  SH  -  HiJO,  -h  Efi. 

The  aolntion  thna  obtained  ia  very  unstable,  and  rapidly 
decompoaea  with  awnaiatioB  of  anlnhv.  Sodium  hjp<^ 
sulphite,  NaHSO,,  la  a  oion  atatla  aabataneo.  and  ii 

produced  in  a  Kirrilar  manner  by  the  action  of  lino  OB  n 
solution  of  sodium  hydrogen  sulphite.  Tliia  Kak  crj-atafliaea 
in  slender  colourU'sa  needles  ;  it  ia  koIuMo  in  -w  ater,  but 
insoluble  in  alcohol  When  exposed  to  tho  air  in  a  moist 
state  it  becomea  very  hot,  and  is  converted  by  oxidation 
into  hydrogen  aodinm  anlpUta^  but  in  tho  dry  atato  it  ia 
not  affected  by  oxygen.  The  remarkable  observatloa  baa 
been  made,  however,  that  when  a  solution  of  sodium 
hy(Kiaulphita  ia  oxidized  by  free  oxygen,  that  is  to  fay, 
when  water  saturated  with  oxygen  is  added  to  a  solution 
of  the  hjrpoanlphit^  onljr  ooa-half  the  oxygon  ia  employed 
fai  eaaaing  tho  eonvoniMi  «f  the  hyposulphite  into  tho 
sulphite,  the  remainfal^  half  IwflOBing  affixed  to  water, 
forming  hydrogen  dtomda  ;  Aa  reaction  may  be  expressed 
by  the  foUowing  equation— > 

NaHSO,  +  0,  +  Bfi  -  NaHSO,   +  H.O,. 

Hypoanlphnrona  acid  haa  a  maA  giaator  decdoriaiDg  and 
reducing  power  than  aalphnnna  acid;  it  immedjate]|y 
reducea  the  metala  from  meieuiy  and  ailver  aalta^  and  k 
precipiutea  copper  hydiid%  Oii,H),  fiwi  n  aolotkn  «f 
copper  sulpha tek 

This  add  il  iMned  from  sulphurous  acid  by  combining 
it  with  aakihari  thui^  when  a  solution  oi  aodinm 
sulphita  k  difailad  with  aa^nr,  aodinm  IMow]|hal>  ii 

Na^O,  +  8  -  Ntt.S  O,. 


It  will  be  obvious  that  this  reaction  is  precisely  analogoos 
to  that  which  occurs  when  sodium  sulphite  ia  eOBTartod 
into  aodium  aulphate  by  the  action  of  oxygen. 

Thicadpbnrio  add  eannot  be  isolated,  on  acconnt  of  ita 
instability,  aad  whan  an  add— hydrodxloric  acid,  for  a» 
ample— is  added  to  a  eolation  of  a  thioaulphste,  the  fllle- 
sulphnrio  acid  which  is  produced  rapidly  aecomposca  into 
sulphur  and  sulphurous  add :  H,S|0,  »  H,SO,  +  S.  The 
thiosulphates  <a  alkali  and  alkahne  earth  metals  are 
cryatalUna  and  soluble  ia  water,  aad  are  fairly  stable 
aalU ;  tha  tfaioaulphatsa  of  tiw  heavy  nwtak,  however, 
whkh  on  pneipitnted  oa  tha  additiiw  of  aolatimw  of 
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ai«lAlli«  aalti  to  •  aolotioti  of  MdMni  lHk*ul|iIiate,  are 

Tcry  unfitaVilr,   and  rapi.!!y  dccotnpoM  Into  a  wiwtmllM 

iuiphide  aud  sulpiiurio  acid,  thus — 


AgjS.a  +  H,0  -  Ag.S   +  H,SO,. 

BUvor  th<aiolvb«(fl.  Silicr  inli  M.Ic.    Siilj  I,  m  ic 

Scdium  tbiuaulphato  is  largely  craploytid  in  photography 
for  uic!  ])urpo8ft  of  diaaolTiog  the  ebloride,  bromide,  and 
iodido  o£  ailvar.  llMaa  aalla  are  readily  huIuLIo  iti  u 
solution  of  the  tliioatilpBate  until  they  aro  exijoscd  to 
light,  when  tLey  Ixcdiho  insoluble.  If,  therefore,  a  sheet 
of  paper  cuated  with  one  of  these  silver  salts  be  egpoaed 
to  li^k  undar  an  object  which  is  in  part  transparent  and 
ia  port  opaque,  such  as  a  i>ici-e  of  luce,  for  example,  the 
mlver  salt  is  rendered  iuaolublo  in  those  parts  upon  which 
the  li!:^ht  has  fallen,  and  by  thou  imnursing  the  paper  in  a 
aolutioD  of  sodium  thiosnlphata  tba  nualtenid  ailver  salt  ia 
removed,  and  the  pietnte  ia  thus  ''fiMd.**  The  aolvent 
p-iwcr  of  tho  Jliiojulpbiitc  h  due  to  the  fpcmatioD  cf  a 
soluble  silver  sodium  thiosulphate — 

Na,8,0,  +  Agd  -  NnAgSjO,  +  NaCl ; 
many  otLcr  rDotAlIic  salts  insoluble  in  water  are  dissolved 
hj  a  aoIatioD  of  sodium  thioaiilphatey  probabljr  alio  in 
conaequettcd  of  the  fomiation  of  aimilar  mixed  aaltti 

Anhydrosulphurie  Add,  HjSjO^ . 

This  tic'ul  is  obtained  by  dissolving  sulphuric  anhydride 
ia  sulphuric  add  in  tba  laqioiaito  proportions :  11,80^  + 
SO,  -  B.^fi,.  It  ciTatellizea  !o  large  colourless  traua- 
parent  prisms.  Whrn  gently  henti-.l  it  is  dicompostHl  into 
itulphuric  anhydrivlc,  which  distib  over,  and  sulphuric  acid, 
which  remains.  \Vater  diiaolvaa  It,  forming  sulpharie  add 

The  so-called  Nordhansen  or  fuming  sulphuric  acid 
Mnalsta  chiefly  of  this  acid.  It  is  prepared  at  Nord- 
tausen,  ia  Saxony,  ly  distilling  an  impure  ferric  sulphate, 
^^(SOA,  obtaioad  bj  exposing  feicooa  aolphata^  FeSO^, 
to  a  moderate  beat  in  aontaet  «ith  the  air.—tbe  distillate, 
consisting  chiefly  of  sulphuric  niiliydrida,  bciTig  received 
in  sulphuric  acid.  This  acid  readily  dissolves  many 
bydrogeoixed  cailion  oompoundi<  which  are  only  with 
difficulty  aelid  tipon  by  ordinary  sulphuric  uciJ,  convert- 
ing them  into  sulpboiuc  acid; ;  it  is  cuipltiytd  ou  tJbia 
n  ci.unt  to  dissolve  Indigo,  and  in  tho  preparation  of 
aiithraquiuoiiwii^ulphonio  acid,  from  which  alixarin  ia 
artificially  produced. 

Salts  of  ihiii  acid,  sucli  aa  Na^S^O^,  Ag„R_,0-,  PaS.  O,, 
•»  obtamed  by  cooibujiug  the  corrc!»i)ondin^rf  norm.il 
sulphates  with  sulphuric  anhydride;  water  decoinpoaea 
them,  forming  corresponding  acid  anlpbatca.  The  acid 
•alt,  KHS,0,,  or  hydrogen  potaadam  aahydroaolphate, 
is  obtained  by  dissolving  tb^  Rormal  salt  in  Mbydro- 
«ulphuric  acid  ;  it  crystallLzes  in  prisms. 

The  chloride  of  anhydrosulphuric  acid,  S.O^Cli,  ia  ptih 
doaed  by  the  action  of  sulphniia  anhydnda  on  many 
cUMoated  compounds,  thus-^ 

2S0,  +  ca,  -  SjOja,  +  cocl 

BolphnHe  Carboa  Anhrdroaulphwle  Car^onlo 
uh7drlil».     tetrKhlorM*,  eblorlda.  cblorldc 

It  is  a  colonrieaa  oily  Uqoid,  of  apaeifio  gmity  1-829  at 
18°  C,  and  hoUa  at  14^  0.    In  ooataot  with  water  it 

iLCom poses  slotvly  and  noisclfa-sly,  forming  snlplsuric  and 
iiydfochlonc  acids,  and  ia  thus  diistinguiahed  from  sulphuric 
chlorhydrate,  SOj(OH)Cl.  which  is  rapidly  daeompoMd 
withaimoBt  explosive  violence  when  thr  wn  into  water. 

The  lead  chamber  crystals  (p.  504),  vihcn  heated,  famish 
«  magnifioently  crybtniiina  body,  ididk  ii  abo  n  darivitive 

6i  anhy^jjxigalphuric  acid— 

k  dirtik  tt  about  Wr  C  witbom  daooBpadnft 


DUhioHte  Aeid,  H^SgO,. 

Ha  naagaiieaa  aalt  of  thla  add  k  obtained  by  the 
net  ion  of  a  aohttion  of  aolphnnNia  acid  on  """g""— f 

diuxide — 

MnO,  +  2H  jSO,  «  MnSjOj  +  2  H,0 . 

Tbia  aalt  may  be  converted  into  the  barium  salt  by 
treatment  with  baiinm  hydroxide,  and  from  a  solution  of  the 

Wiiuni  salt  tho  acid  ia  produced  by  .uMing  exactly 
sufficieut  sulphuric  acid  to  precipitate  the  barium.  By 
concentrating  the  solution  in  a  vacuum  over  sulphnitB 
acid  it  ni!iy  be  obtained  of  Bjieclfic  f/ravlty  1  3!7,  but  on 
further  concentration  tho  acid  ia  reiioived  into  sulphurous 
add  and  aiilpbw  dioxide^ 

H,S,Oe-H,SO,  +  SO,. 

A  dilate  aolution  decompoeaa  in  a  aimilar  manner  when 
heated.   In  eontaet  with  the  air  dithionie  add  ia  alowly 

oxidized  to  sulphuric  acid. 

The  dithionates  produced  by  decoiopoiiiag  barium 
dithionate,  BaS^Og,  with  the  corresponding  sulphatea, 
are  all  aolable  to  water  and  crystallize  well.  They 
exhibit  oonsidcrablo  stability,  but  when  heated  aro  more 
or  li^s  readily  converted  into  the  COmapondiSg  BOUIMJ 
sulphate  and  sulphur  dioxide. 

Triihionie  Arui,  U  S,0^  . 

Potassium  trithionat^  ia  produciid,  toE;cther  with  potas- 
sium thiosulphate,  when  a  saturated  solution  of  Iiydrogao 
putassiom  Bttlphita  is  gently  heated  with  sulphur;  it  is  not 
improbable  that  the  thiosulphate  is  a  secondary  product, 
iormed  by  the  action  of  hydrogen  fiulpiiido  resulting  from 
the  action  of  the  sulphur  on  the  hydrogen  potasdum 
solphita— 

$HK80l  i>  SB  •«  KAOe  +  HJB. 

tnJphIM,  trlthlofntf. 

Trithionic  acid  may  be  obtiini'd  from  a  concentrated 
tolutioa  of  tho  pota.y<ium  salt  by  precipitating  the  pota» 
sium  by  bydrofluosilidc  add.  The  eolation  baa  a  aov 
and  aomewhat  bitter  taste,  and  h  inodoraoa;  it  la  per* 

liianent  in  a  dilute  state  only,  and  on  conncntrating  it  in  a 
vacuum  aver  bulphuric  acid  it  begins  to  decompose,  even 
at  C  C,  sulphur  dioxide  being  evolved,  and  sulphur  de- 
poaited,  while  sulphuric  add  remains  in  solution.  The  salts 
of  tritiilonie  add  are  but  little  known  ;  they  are  extremely 
unritaTile,  and  even  when  boiled  v:iih  water  aro  decomposed 
and  converted  into  sulphates,  with  .evolution  of  sulphoi 
ditndda  and  dqwaition  4rf  aulphoi^ 

PflSiMtga  triUilODtte.    PaUnlais  lalpUai*. 

Tt^fothumie  Add,  E^S^O,. 

Tba  aalta  of  dda  add  ate  prodnoed  by  fb«  adioQ  «l 

on  thioeulphatas ;  for  example— 

2NaAO,  4-  I.  »  NaJS^O.  -I-  2NaI. 

aMtnalMomlplMta,       flMhui  MniUMMS. 

The  acid  may  be  ]>rcpared  from  the  barium  salt  by 
double  decompomitioQ  with  sulphuric  acid.  A  dilute  solu- 
tion may  be  boiled  without  decomposing;  but  a  ccn- 
centrated  s<>Uitiou  i.^  decomposed  when  heated,  yielding 
sulphur,  and  aulpLurou..  and  .sulphuric  acids.  Its  salts  are 
all  soluble  in  water,  and  arc  much  more  stable  tluui  tlj4 
trithionates,  bot  for  tbe  most  part  their  eolations  cannot  be 
evaporated  witboat  daconpentioB. 

AntaUUeneff  AM,  E^^O^ . 

A  solution  of  tliis  acid  is  obtained  by  alternately  paseinf 
sulphor  dioxida  and  hydrogen  aolphida  gaaaa  thioof^ 
watar— 

+ SHyS  -  Efifi^*  9H,0  *  08 ; 
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the  sotutioD  may  hy  concentrated  by  a  gentle  heat  till  it 
atUios  a  apecifio  gravity  of  1-25-1 '3,  and  may  tlicu  be 
further  coDcentrated  in  a  Tacunm  to  the  specific  gravity 
of  about  1*6.  The  solution  is  colourless  and  inodoroua, 
and  has  a  strongly  acid  taste;  it  may  bo  prvserred  un- 
cbangi'il  at  oriI:t>;iry  tciiiperatures,  but  um  boating  a  cnn- 
centrated  solution  of  the  ecid,  hvdrogcn  sulphide  and 
sulphur  dioxide  are  efolwd,  celphar  it  dtpoaUad,  and 
lalphuiic  «cid  nniiiiMk 

The  mita  of  pentatluooie  add  am  M  itBitabIa  thit  it  ta 
difficult  to  olitaiii  tlu'in  in  tlio  soliil  sfato.  In  their  forma- 
tion from  tlio  ftcid  there  is  a  gn?Ht  tendency  tor  Uio  fiftl 
atom  of  sulphur  to  lie  wjiarute'l,  tttr^ithionatoa  being  pro- 
duced, which  have  greater  stability,  and  sometimes  two 
•ftaai  of  ralphur  are  given  up  and  trithionates  are  formed. 

A  Qttniber  of  the  reactions  involved  ia  th*  fomuitiuo  of 
virioiw  sulphur  compounds,  and  also  of  k  fow  HlMiitim 
and  tellurium  com|ioiiiiii^  liavo  boon  guLmlttcJ  to  thermo- 
ohaoiical  iaveatigation  by  Thomsen.  The  resulta  deduced 
tram  kis  eKpariiuinta  an  girea  in  tin  foUowing  Uble  J — 


lydrogco 


(I,.  Aq,  SB,).. 

(S,  H,)  

(8H,.  Aq) 
(8.  M,.  Aq)  .. 

j»Si.4«l»  

^1  

CB,<W  


Solpkvrio 
aod 


(■^.  f',.  Ao)  

,(S0^,  2N«0ilAq) 

(BO,,  O)  

(SO,.  O.  A3)  

(SO,.  A.|.  0>  

il.)  

(!jO,.  H,0)  

(aO.H,.  Aq).  


I 


Dnltt  sf 


Dlt!iio:iic 
acid 


(80,.  Aq) 

(3.  O.)   I 

(f.o,,  n,.)  

(S.  O.,  ]I  Aq).... 

^(■2S<),.  o.  A.))   j 

!  (•JSO.^Aq  ,  0)...  ....I 

J  (.SO_,A.i ,  SO,Aq. 


1 , 

, .  Ai5. 


(8,,  <).,  H,.  Aa). 
l(8,0,Ati.  U.N  iUHAq) 
HSi),,  8,  Aq)  ....... 

(SO.Aq.  8)  

{  (S.O,Aq.  OJ   

I  (8,,  O,.  Aq)  

l(S    O,,  H,,  Aq)... 

i(2SO,.  O.b;,  Aq).. 
(2S(),Aq  .0.8,  
<S..  O..  Aq)  
(S«,  0^,  H„  Ag.... 

Sfttntwm. 

(So,  0.)  

(kleaiooi  )(3oO,,Aq)  


Thiosolph- 
wfeacid 


T^lntbi- 
«aiflaciJ 


SeUnio 
•Old 


(So.  0,.  Aq)  

(S(!O,Aq,2Na01IAq) 

(Sc.  0,.  Aq)  

I  (SeO,  .  O .  Aq)  

l(S*0»Aq,  O)  

(ScO^q^SVaOHAf) 
Ttlluriun. 


Telluron* 

arid 
Tvilurio 


(Tc,0,.  n,0)  

(TcO^Aq,  0). 
(T..O.,A^  


si,aao 

4,510 

4.7&0 

0,260 
7.700 
1,600 

71.070 

78.770 
28,070 

82,100 

21,320 

17,850 
S».170 
103.230 
102.910 
210,700 
81,380 
68,&S0 

es.&fio 

-10,080 
211.000 
279.460 
27,070 
-1.570 
-9.270 
»S,MO 

w,imi 

137.8C0 
C2.820 

273,320 


-•90 

S8.790 
27.020 
77.240 
19,630 
20,400 


81,1&0 

25,SiC' 
107,040 


Ooneuua  tcid. 

Coodcnaed  aciJ. 
( I>«tennincd  hy 
■i  Favn  and  811- 
(  bsmsMi. 


SO,  become* 


uquid. 


j  SOjH^  bcctnjjM 
I  liqmd. 

Liquid  anhydride, 

'  Suoposing  that 

:  (i'DiBh,070). 


Ckyot.  (sihjdridc. 


The  number  4510  for  the  reaction  S,  IIj  app'iL-s  strictly 
only  to  sulphur  ia  the  atate  in  which  it  separates  when 
hydrogen  sulpUd*  is  daoompoaMl  by  iodine,  and  would 
require  a  •mall  oometiatt  to  inaka  il  apptiioabla  to  ibookhio 

sulphur. 


On  comparing 


mbers  repreaenting  the  amoants  of 


heat  developed  in  the  fonnation  of  aalDliaroaa  and  aul* 
pbnrio  ioids  and  of  tha  aonwpwHiing  iouBiiim  aad  tdli^ 
tin  conpoaods,  Uuia~ 


Sallikiir. 

Sclmlom. 

TWliiTlam. 

■  — 1 

R  -  8 

K  >  8* 

R-T* 

K,  0,.  Ao   

KO,Aq,  6  .   

78,770 
142,400 
63,030 

66.790 
77,240 
20,460 

81,1:0 
107,040 
25,860 

it  will  be  evident  that  the  affini^  of  aeleoium  to  oqrgen, 
as  measiiKd  by  tlw  k«at  develt^ed,  it  leaf  than  toat  of 

sulphur  to  oxygen,  and  also  less  than  that  of  telloriam  tn 
oxygeiu  In  this  respect,  therefore,  sulphur,  selenium,  and 
telhinutn  form  a  strict  corresponding  to  thiit  in  which 
chlorine,  bromine,  and  iodine  may  be  arranged.  Bromine, 
we  Lave  seen,  is  intcrttiediate  in  ita  properties  between 
chlorina  and  iodioa^  and  ita  atomic  veiglik  ia  alio  almoak 
the  mean  of  the  atonie  weighta  of  these  two  etenenti^aiid 
it:t  affinity  to  oxygen  is  less  than  that  of  eiihf^r  chlorine  or 
iuditic  ;  the  atomic  weight  of  sdcniuui,  which  is  inter- 
mediate in  its  properties  between  sulphur  and  tellnrinm, 
is  also  Bearl;  Uie  ineaa  of  tiio  atomic  weuhto  of  (bcco 
el 


Ccmtkidim  tflitSmfyktw  Oampaiuidt, 

The  cotutitntion  of  tho  compounds  of  aulphnr  with 
monad  elements  may  bo  readily  deduced ;  thus,  the  only 
formula)  by  which  ''le  chlorides  of  ndphlV  CU  Wpfl^ 
aentod  grajihicaUj  are  aa  follows : — 


a 


But  tb*  conatfloMM  ctaacb  of  Oo  vmUm  «C  ndpkw 
maj  ba  o^ntssed  in  two  wi^  thm— 


o 


In  like  manner,  two  corresponding  fnrmalte  may  be  aasigoed 
to  each  of  the  acids  formed  by  combining  thoM  oxidco 
witV.  tho  chnMOta  «f  o  mdeeule  of  water.  Sulphuric  aei^ 
for  instaaoc^  ba  tofKMntad  If  oiUicr  «l  tka  fbUewiaB 
formultt— 


But  Rs  compounds  in  which  two  or  more  atoms  of  oxygen 
are  directly  united  together  (for  example,  hydrogen  MtniA^ 
the  higher  oxidee  of  chlorine,  and  chlorie  acid,  as  to  tho 
constitution  of  which  thete  can  be  little  doubt  as  they 
conlain  only  monad  elementa  associated  with  oxygra) 
reodily  deioii][K»o  with  ueparatlon  of  oxygen,  tin-  fir  t  of 
these  formnliB  for  snlpburio  acid  appoan  improbable  oo 
Of  tho  MabBity  of  tho  add  and  of  »Mk  of  tlo 
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eompoimilf  deri^sd  fitmi  It  V,  bowe^,  (he  teeood  for- 
mula be  ad'jptotl,  it  follows  that  tho  formula  wbich  repr&- 
Aents  the  thre«  atoms  of  oxygea  in  the  thoxide  ta  directly 
asaocixited  frith  the  sulphur  atom  is  tlie  mote  probable.  It 
18  probable  that  sulphur  dioxide  Mid  anl^maai  icid  ue 
analogous  La  constitution  to  sulphur  triozide  and  anipbnric 
aciiJ,  and  from  the  manner  in  which  liy[  caulphurous  acid 
is  formed  from  salphorona  acid  we  maj  infer  that  it  has 
the  oonatiiBtioii  repwMiitrt  fej  tlw  Moood  «l  tht  foUoir- 
ii«iocm«]»-> 

O  O 


fl_C>-«-0— H 


II 


Solphark  add. 

80,.  OH 
8 

8O,.0H 

ViUUimk 


SO,.  OH 
80,.  OH 

DttUoele  trid. 

OH 


Oj.OH 


Tho  follomng  form  alee  aro  the  most  probable  ezpres- 
ftions  of  the  coDHtitutioa  of  the  remaining  adds  of  sulphur ; 
tbe  constitution  of  the  SO^  gioap  is  the  same  as  in 
•olpburic  acid  and  the  dots  are  nsed  instead  of  lines — 

fiO.SO|.Oa  HO.SOa.SQ 

TkloMlpbBrIt  aeU. 
S.SOj.OH 

:  s.so,.OH 

W«  fam  mwionsly  poioted  oat  (pi.  474)  tlie  Talue 

which  is  to  he  attached  to  constitutional  formula  ndl 
u  are  here  awigned  to  the  sulphur  compounds. 

eymbal»  V  t  Atsnb  wt,  14 ;  Ibbedsr  «t, ». 

Nitrogen  in  tho  free  state  constitutes  about  four-fifths 
Tolnme  of  the  atmosphere;  in  combination  it  occurs 
in  nltralaa  and  UBiDODjaai  salts,  and  it  mtm  into  th«  epm- 
ponitloD  of  all  animal  and  vegetaLIo  tissues. 

It  ia  beet  obtained  from  air  by  romuving  tho  oxygen  by 
means  of  copper  heated  to  redness ;  the  air  being  first  led 
throvgh  A  aolatioB  of  potaasie  bjrdmto  to  iioa  it  from  oar- 
boo  ^ojddsi,  and  tbon  throogb  cooflentrated  aolpborie  add 
to  remove  moisture,  and  when  thus  purified,  passed  through 
a  tube  containing  metallic  copper  heated  to  dull  redaoss. 
Bf  ffwalng  •  aittinra  of  air  and  ammonia  over  heated 
r.tha  oxide  ia  ledoced  aa  fast  as  it  is  formed. 

.  •  dwk  leogtb  of  coppw  aalSeea  for  tho  pieporatiaB  of 
Miadoflnitt  qwniity  of  nitrogen ;  thu*— 
2Cu  +  0,-2CuO, 
80aO  4        -     4-  3H,0  90kl . 

The  supply  of  cir  is  easily  regulated,  as  an  OSCM  llhoin 
itself  bj  tomiabiog  the  sorfaoe  of  the  copper. 

Ibo  aaaloot  lOthod  of  oMoicing  pure  nitrogen  is  to 
hsat  a  solution  of  ammonium  nitrate,  which  splita  up  into 
uiiro^  and  water :  NO,VE^  -  N,  +  2H,0 .  But  as  this 
salt  ia  dSbolkfO  pnpare,  it  is  better  to  aobetitute  for  it  a 
Biitm  of  potawiwn  nitnto  and  ammonium  chloride, 
«UA  tacelber  prodneo  amaBOoinm  nitrate  and  potaa-ium 
thloddo— 

KNO,  +  NH^a  -  NH4NO,  +  KQ . 

Nibogeo  is  a  odoariaaa,  inodorous,  tasteless,  incondensable 
gas;  it  is  only  rery  sparingly  soluble  in  w  id  1,  i  nf)  volumes 
of  water  at  15°  C.  diaeolTiag  about  one  and  a  half  volumes 
of  nitrogen.  It  is  ineombuatible,  and  dooo  not  oupport 
the  combustion  of  ordinary  cornbtistiVIrr! :  ij  ia  r-'^t  pnj^ 
00s,  bat  an  animal  immersed  la  it  da^  aiiaply  (or  want  of 
oxygen.  N  i  rt  '  n  rvincee  but  litUe  tendency  to  enter 
into  reectioo  with  other  alsOMllta;  titaaian.  tan^sten, 
nttadioQ^  aod  pfobablj  a  Um  othom  oonbioo  directly 
•ith  it,  howTrr,  bat  Jto  "  "  " 

^  iodiroct  mouna. 


Atmoopherie  air  eonauls  not  onfy  of  nitngeii  aad  mj 

gen,  which  aro  its  chitf  cou'fituonts,  but  btiides  UieM con- 
tains carbon  dioxide,  amm  >nki,  vial&t  vapour,  iic  ;  solid 
sobatMCes,  such  as  common  salt,  ore  also  frequently  held 
in  suspension  by  it,  especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  sea  aod  of  towns.  Air  from  which  all  other  constitu- 
ents are  remored  does  not  always  exhibit  the  same  c*inijK>- 
sition,  however,  although  the  variations  are  very  slight ; 
usually  in  pure  air  the  proportion  of  oxygen  is  from  SOi) 
to  21  volumes  in  100  of  air,  but  considerably  Icsi  oTyccn 
has  been  found  in  air  from  conCned  sjiaces  .ind  m  a  uw 
samples  collected  in  warm  couiitriea.  Full  itiforuiation  on 
this  aubiject  may  be  obtained  from  Dr  Angfi»  Smithla 
noflc  on  Air  tad  Bain. 

The  fact,  however,  that  oxygen  and  nitrogen  aro  not 
always  coaiained  in  air  in  the  same  proportions  is  alone  a 
auffident  proof  that  they  are  not  eonudDed,  but  oi^jnind 
to^athor.  as  the  conatitmnta  of  a  ooiqpoand  tlwm  oeoir 
in  iBVErisble  proportbma.  Thk  oooelnlaB  fa  coolrmod  in 
many  ways.  Thuit,  the  jiroportions  in  which  nitrogen  and 
oxygen  are  present  in  air  are  Dot  thoea  of  their  atomic 
weights,  nor  do  they  bear  bdj  aimpto  loUtion  to  them. 
We  Itnow  also  that  when  gases  enter  into  reaction  to  form 
new  compounds  their  combination  is  usually  attended  with 
an  alteration  of  volume,  and  heat  is  developed;  moreover, 
the  reeulting  compound  poaseasei  propartiea  which  differ 
atrikioglj  ffDm  thooa  of  na  oooatttoonli;  Bvt  whoa  ooc^ 
gen  and  nitrogen  are  mixed  together  in  tbu  proportions  in 
which  they  are  present  iu  air,  neither  is  any  alteration  in 
volume  observed,  nor  is  heat  developed  ;  and  the  proper- 
tioa  of  tho  mnltiag  mi^ton  aro  pncjao^  thoo*  of  air,  and 
jaat  aneb  ai  «a  alwiild  aspoet  to  noolt  mmtiieadmiztare 
of  h  1' which  very  readily  supports  ccrr,''  i  !i  n  with  one 
in  which  combuation  is  imposaible.  Again,  were  air  a 
compound  il  abimld  dissolva  la  mter  as  such,  or  in  other 
words,  the  proportion  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen  in  the  dis- 
solved air  should'  be  the  same  aa  in  the  nndinsolvcd 
air;  but  if  a  mixture,  tho  more  solublo  rorr'JiuM.t 
should  dissolve  the  more  readiiv,  aod  relatively  more 
oxygen  than  nitrogen  should  diaanve,  aince  oxygen  is  aiora 
soluble  than  nitrogen.  EiY^eriircnt  proves  that  the  latter  Li 
the  case,  for  if  water  which  has  been  recently  buUcd  to 
free  it  from  dissolved  gases  and  allowed  to  cool  out  of  con- 
tact with  air  be  shaken  with  air,  and  the  dioolvod  air  be 
then  expellad  frott  It  bf  beating,  and  collected,  it  ia  foimd- 
on  analysis  to  contain  32  instend  of  only  21  per  cent  by 
volume  of  oxygen.  Lastly,  we  have  seen  (p.  461)  that 
the  oxygen  may  be  to  a  gnat  oatent  separated  from  the 
aitrogon  bjr  a  macbaoicil  pmem  bj  aobmittiag  air  td 
flltration  throogb  a  tbin  eoootcbooe  membrane. 

It  is  impossible  for  animals  to  live  for  any  length  of 
time  in  pure  oxygen,  apporentljr  because  oxidation  takes 
place  so  rapidly  that  the  animal  ia  iaoapable  of  assimilating 
sufBdent  food  to  supply  the  wa'^Cc  ;  but  by  admixture  with 
the  perfectly  neutral  nitrogen  tho  activity  of  the  oxygen 
becomes  greatly  diminished. 

Air  from  open  plaoea  contains  osualljr  from  3  to  6 
Tolomaa  of  eaMoti  dioaide  hi  10,000  vMomsa^  bot  «b« 
amount  of  carbon  dioxide  in  tho  atmoephcrs  b  subject  to 
continual  change,  although  within  narrow  limits.  It  does 
not  continually  iocrease  in  amount,  notwitbataadin(|p  tint 
animals  expire  carbon  dioxide^  and  that  lan|o  qaantitiao  at* 
prodnead  vj  the  eembostion  of  wood  and  ooa],  baeaaaa 
plants  excrciao  a  power  which  ia  the  reverse  of  that  of 
which  animals  are  possessed,  vix.,  that  of  decomposing  car- 
boa  diodda  and  natorlag  ita  oKjgen  to  the  atmoqpbeca, 

ilRiaioasa»  KH,;  MoL  mL,  17. 

Ammnnift  ia  the  only  compound  of  nitroi^ca  and  hydro- 
gen which  is  known  to  oa.    It  may  be  i'ormod  directly 
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from  its  AlemontB  bj  sr^bruii  ting  a  mixti:rc  of  the  two 
gasaa  to  the  sctioD  of  the  silent  electric  dwcharge ;  the 
eoffibiastion  is  vety  imperfect,  howsvsr.  It  is  also  obtained 
by  the  action  of  nascent  hjdrof^jn  on  nitric  acid  and 
many  of  its  salts  ;  but  |t  is  always  prepared  by  heating  an 
ammonium  salt  with  an  iilkiiliiK^  hyjrtjxiilt',  amttioniuiu 
chloride  and  calcium  hydroxiiiu  ur  Blakcd  liniLi  bK^iiig  tbo 
labstaAces  which  aro  usually  euijiloyed — 
2NH,a  +  Ca(OH),  -  2NH,  +  20H,  +  CaO,. 

AaoooniiB  CUelon         ai>«.>.i.  Caldan 

•bJoiU*.  bytlroiMfc        AnuaonU.  ,  «M,rt4* 

Ammonia  is  a  product  <rf  the  decay  of  all  lUtrogeDoua 
mmmI  aad  Tugpiabto  roWaaew^  nd  the  iiHiiwDk  awaeot 
in  atmoaphaini  k  chiefly  if  tMt  MitirBly  dflitvM  from 
this  source ;  but  it  appears  not  improbable  that  ammonia 
is  directly  produced  in  tho  atmosphere  by  the  decomposi- 
tion of  Tratcr  into  it&  elements  by  the  cl-ictric  discharge, 
mkL  Uu  oombination  also  under  the  infloeoce  of  tbo  (Os- 
duKgo  of  ^  hydn^n  thw  pradaoad  irith  iiittoctB.  Am- 
monia is  presant  in  the  ttmoajihiMS  tf^fvnm^  m  car- 
bonate, and  in  Tain-water,  especially  in  that  of  tbonder 
showers,  as  nitrate  and  nitrite.  Ammonia  salts  are 
Bometimea  found  as  minerals,  chiefly  in  volcanic  diathcta. 
Tb»  wrarce  from  which  ammonia  salts  are  now  obtained, 
homur,  a  the  mteiy  liquid  whidi  diatik  over  in  the 
mamifiistara  cf  cctal  gas;  flia  tmnmnin  is  tilienited 
from  this  Uquid  by  heating  it  with  sl  A'cd  lirnc,  am!  !iy 
receiTtng  it  in  sttlphuiie  acid  ammonium  sulphate  is  pro- 
duced,—* «1(  wnicili  ii  Inigiilj  npkijed  ■■  an  artificial 
Bttuura 

Ammonia  is  a  transparent  culoorlmo  gu,  of  a  very 
pnngont  peculiar  odour,  and  a  burning  taste.  It  may  bo 
nduced  to  tho  liquid  state  by  a  pressure  of  about  17 
atnuwiihtTL'H  at  the  ordinary  tciji]rLTuturc,  or  by  cold  aluno 
at  about  -  50"  to  -  40°  C. ;  by  ezpoaiug  the  dry  gas  to 
a  cold  of  -  75"  C  and  a  pressure  of  20  atmospheres, 
Fandaty  obtoinad  aBUDonia  aa  a  white  tnospannt  ctyatal- 
line  body,  meltiaf  at  -  76*  0.  It  doea  not  aopport  eom- 
b  intinn,  and  is  oiily  feebly  combuitibla  It  is  decomposed 
liilu  us  fcloments  by  a  surcessiori  of  electric  sparks. 

Ammonia  is  di.s^ulvcd  by  water  with  great  aridity, 
much  boat  being  developed  and  great  expansion  taking 
|llaoa;  according  tu  r.uscoe  and  Dittmar,  I  fcamma  of 
water  at  0°  C  dissoiTCa  no  leea  than  *876  ((nmrne  cf 
ammonia.  The  eolation  baa  (ha  aaaall  and  tela  of  |be 

gas,  and  a  powerfully  alkaline  reaotiaa;      lolW  tlmoet 

all  its  ammonia  below  lOU'  C. 

■  Aw^^*  completely  neutraliies  acids,  forming  definite 
Ciyitallina  ealtiy  Known  as  tunmonium  salta,  which  are 
ioirmed  by  the  diieet  combination  of  ammonia  witb  the 

acids  ;  ammonia  and  hydrochloric  acid,  for  example,  form 
Btamonium  chloride,  NH^Cl  —  NH,  +  HCI,  whilst  ammonia 
and  sulj'huric  acid  fijrni»h  ammouiuiii  suljihate,  (XH.),>S04 
•>2NU|-<-H^0^.  The  constitution  of  iium  salts,  it 
ariD  bo  arident,  is  analogous  to  that  of  the  salts  of  the 
matalB  gmeiaUy  if  we  legaid  them  as  derived  liom  the 
aeUa  by  the  dieplaeemeBt  of  the  hydrogen  of  the  latter  by 
the  monad  coiujiuund  radicle  arnrn'mmm,  Nil,,  and  ll'i'j 
view  is  coiif.rmed  by  tho  obw.'rvati(_in  th;it  the  ummoniurii 
salt*  are  isomorpbi-us  with  the  corrc-jponding  puta-wioui 
aaHa.  They  are  all  soluble  in  water,  and  are  readily 
dooompoeed  by  tbo  alkalitio  bydroxidea,  and  by  moot  baaie 
oxides,  with  evolution  of  ammonia. 

The  solution  of  ammonia  ia  water  is  frequently  regarded  as 
tho  hydroxide  of  the  hyjiothetical  radicle  aniiiioniumj  that 
is  to  sity,  as  a  solution  of  ammonium  hydruxid&  Nil^.OH, 
the  anaJogna  of  potassium  hydroxide,  KOH.  But 
!niomaen  asa  ahown  that  considerably  less  heat  is  do- 
vkped  when  an  aeid  ia  aeutralisad  by  a  solution  of 
ammonia  than  when  it  -  is  neutralized  by  a  solution  of  an 
alkaline  hydroxide,  each  as  potassium  hydroxide,  for. 


exauiple,  the  reaction  KlIO.\q,  IIClAq  being  accompanied 
by  the  development  of  27,5QO  onits  of  htatf  whilst  oni^ 
24,600  are  developed  in  tba  reaction  lIB,Aq,  HCU^ 
Thomson  is  inclined  to  legatd  this  nsult  Sis  evidence  that 
ammonia  exists  as  such  in  its  aqueous  solution,  and  not  as 
the  liydruxidy  XH^.OH,  but  the  dilTcrence  observed 
aj'pcars  scarcely  sufficient  to  war»ut  this  conclusion  in 
the  face  of  the  ohomical  evidence  which  points  to  th« 
existence  ol  an  anuDOoiun  hydroxide ;  it  ia  more  probable^ 
perhaps,  that  an  aqneottft  eolutian  of  ammonia  eonsvte  in 
part  of  the  hydroxide  and  in  part  of  free  p-i-mnia. 

A  very  largo  number  of  derivatives  u.^y  hu  ubluuis.d 
from  ammonia  by  displacing  one  or  more  atoms  of  hydro- 
gen in  it  by  pusitivo  ur  negnlivo  nidiclea.  Those  which 
are  formed  by  the  introduction  of  monad  positive  ladinlaa 
are  distinguished  bj  tba  name  amiaei^  whilst  thoaa  eon* 
taining  monad  negsnra  ndicka  are  a^ed  <mUet;  wban 

two  atoms  of  hydrogen  in  a  single  molecule  of  ammoni.v 
are  displaced  by  dyad  negative  radiclcji  st^-viillod  imide*  &iti 
produced.  A  aimplo  instance  of  the  formation  of  an  amine 
derivativa  ia  affoidad  \ij  tbo  action  which  takm  place  whan 
potaariwB  ia  heated  in  an  atmoepbere  of  ammonm— 

2NH,  +  JK  =  'JNJLK  +  H,, 


"By  digoiting  iodine  in  an  excess  of  aqueous  ammonia  s 
bkek  axnloaiva  oomnoand  ia  piodnced,  which  apparently 
ia  Cocmaa  tf  tfaa  diaptaoemeot  of  two  of  the  atoma  of 


SNH,  -»■  21,  -  NHI,  +  2NHJ. 

It  may  be  exploded  by  friction  even  voder  water,  and  in 
the  dry  state  can  aeareely  be  tonebed  williont  exploding. 

\VTien  chlorine  is  passed  into  mi  aquciun  8<ilii'i(ut  of 
•vmmonia,  nitrogen  is  evolved  aitd  iiUiutunium  chloride  it 
pfodnead  j  Ans — 

eNH.  4-  0HCI  VNH^O 

8Nn,-»-3a,-N,-h6i\H,a. 

If  the  action  of  the  chlorine  be  continued  after  the  whole 
of  tba  ammonia  iii  fbna, acted  npon,  tbo  ammonium 
chloride  becomes  ettackod,  and  yellow  oily  drops  of  tho 
-SO  called  chloride  of  nitrogen  aro  formed.  The  com|H3si- 
tion  this  Bubstivnco  has  nut  yet  bet  n  Eatisfactiu  ;ly 
ascerUinmi ;  it  probably  coutaina  hvdrug^u,  and  its  for- 
mula is  supposed  to  be  KHClj,  but  ii  is  not  unlikely  that 
tba  oompoond  If CU  ia  also  produced.  It  explodea  witb 
extreme  vkdeMa  wlien  heakd,  or  when  brought  in  oontaet 
with  fatty  mstterg,  or  wil«  twiientloc^  phoaphonU)  aad 
many  other  substances. 

T&e  Oxide$  and  Acidt  of  NUr^fUL 
If o  lam  tban  five  OKidaa  of  mtragon  an  known,  iit^ 

niiraoi       ifniiB        fucrani         iiiirw  niinv 
Olid*.        oiti*        m\ijM$».      iKToiMci  •DtijrSfM^ 

Nitrous  and  nitric  oxide  are  merely  dissolved  by  water, 

but   the   remaining  oxuks   eii'er  into  r.-attiun  with  it, 

producing  acids, — nitrons  and   nitric  anhydride  beitig 

converted  into  the  corresponding  adds,  nitrous  and  nitric 

acid,  and  a  mixton  of  those  two  acids  being  formed 

tiom  the  intermediate  oxide,  nitric  peroxide ;  tbna— 


=  -JUNO. 

N Mr .  un  and 

HNU„  +  HNO, 


KUtlC  ixrreilii*.  Kluaot  arkl.     Kiulc  Kid. 

N.O.  -f  H,0  -  2Hx\0, 

Kbrto  ulgrdria*  Mttrtc  aM. 

As  these  vartona  osidoBof  nitrogen  are  all  prepaiad  from 
nitric  add*  wa  maj  eaavenientlj  deaeribe  thia 
fint 
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Jiitric  And,  HNO,. 

TUm  add  il  WW  nsuallj  prepared  by  dirtflMiig  todSam 

nltmto  or  Chili  aaltpotre,  a  salr  wLi  h  rccura  abundantly  in 
tSooth  Amoriwi,  with  oonceatrated  aulphurio  add  in  the 
propoitibn  wdidrtad  if  O*  mguMn — 

air»NO,  +         -  2HirO,  +  Na^O. . 

Whan  pntawn  nitrate  is  employed,  it  is  adrantagMW  to 
ttM  doiula  llw  qoantity  of  solplmrio  add;  thiti'-> 

ma  the  keat  required  t  >  p:  duce  the  reaction — 

KNO,  +  KHSO^  -  HNO,  +  KjSO^ 

is  so  great  that  a  coaaidarabla  amonnt  of  tha  acid  ia  d»- 
compoMd. 

The  acid  passes  over  as  an  almost  colourloa?  liquid  in  the 
middle  of  the  process,  but  is  coloured  at  the  beginning  and 
and  fegr  decomposition  products.  To  obtain  the  pure  add, 
ife  ta  mixad  with  an  aqoal  balk  of  aonoaateaitad  aalphnric 
aefd.  Mid  Ha  iniztiira  diitiHad ;  tlie  lint  portiona  of  the 
distillate  are  collected,  and  a  carrfut  of  ilry  uir  [ns^Hcd  fur 
•tiveral  hours  through  the  liquid,  which  is  gently  warmed 
and  sheltered  from  strong  da^Uii^ 

Pare  nitric  acid  is  a  coburless,  mobile,  fuming  liquid,  of 
the  specific  gravity  1*53  at  1S°  C. ;  it  solidifioe  at  about 
55"  C.  It  is  an  extremely  unstable  substance,  and  cannot 
ba  diatilled  without  azMiisadog  partial  decomposition ;  it 
ii  alao  daeompoaad  wnaii  aspoaad  to  annlif^t^  baooming 
yellow,  nnd  oxygen  being  erolTed.  It  be^ns  to  boil  at 
86°  C,  but  the  temperature  rises  gradually,  and  oxygen  and 
red  fames  of  oxides  of  nitrogen  ara  OTolTad;  VDeo  the 
boiling  point  reaches  about  123''CL,  aaaqnaooa  add,  having 
ft  specific  gravity  of  about  1*42,  ud  eoBteining  about  68 
per  cent  of  nitric  ;it;iJ,  diatils  ancliangr-;.!,  uiid  weaker 
and  sirooger  adds  cnay  alike  be  redooed  to  this  strength  by 
boifing.   As  in  the  ease  of  other  aqueooa  aeldl^  iMivever. 

the  COmpOsi'inn  of  nitric  ar.i^  of  ron'^tant  boiling  point 
vanes  with  the  presiiura  under  which  ebuiiitiuu  Uikoa 
place. 

Tha  additiop  of  water  to  aitiio  add  oauaaa  tha  dsvalop- 
ttaaft  of  baak.   Tb«  followiiig  talla  dmwa  the  estaot  to 

which  this  occurs,  tbc  arnr  intof  heat  developed  on  adding 
»  moleculee  of  water  to  a  molecule  of  the  add  being  given 
in  the  second  column  of  the  table,  whilst  the  third  wcbibits 
tha  aoaount  devoloped  on  addiqg  a  quaatitir  of  watar  aqoal 
to  likat  already  preeeot 
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Thaaa  numbara  do  not  appaar  to  fumiah  ao^  avidsooa  of 
fha  fofioalioB  af  a  diatinet  hjdiato  ob  adding  vatar  to 

aitric  add. 

Kitrio  add  is  a  monobasic  add,  and  furnishee  an  impor- 
tvQt  elaaa  of  lalts  called  nitraut,  such  as  potassium  nitrate, 
KNO,,  eoppar  nitcata,  OafiHQ^  and  Uamoth  nitrate, 
tt(HOJL.  InadditiaiitollMoaiianMliiileatoa^aMnnbar 
<f  a»  aaflad  baaic  litiatoa  ara  known  whidk  mmj  ijm  laga'did 


as  normal  salts  of  a  distinct  acid,  formed  by  the  combina- 
tion c!  a  molaoole  of  nitric  acid  with  a  molecule  of  water; 
such  are  tha  bade  bismuth  nitrate  BiNO^  and  the  basic  lead 
nitrates  P^HjN.O,  and  PbjN^Oj.  The  normal  nitrates 
arc  Ixsst  prcpart-d  by  dissolving  l:m  1  tilio  oxides,  hjdrox* 
idee,  or  carbonates  in  dUatod  nitnc  acid;  Uiej  ara  all 
aoluble  in  water.  The  most  impaitant  nitiato  b  ttat  of 
potasuum,  whkb  Ja  amphqfad  in  Ilia  mnnnfantBio  of  gmh 
powder. 

N:;n  :  acid  is  an  extremely  powerful  oxidizing  agent,  and 
one  of  the  otost  oocioaiva  aubatanoaa  known;  it  lapidljr 
daatioya  all  aninal  teztorea  and  moat  vegelabla  pradneti^ 

and  even  if  dilntrd  it  sfaina  the  skin,  wool,  and  all  albu- 
minous subetances  a  bnght  yellow  colour.  Many  hydro- 
geoiaed  earbon  ocnnpoaadaaio  oon verted  bf  it  into  so-called 
nitnHlerivativaib  ooa  or  more  atomaof  hydngw  baing  dia- 
placed  by  flia  monad  compound  i»^cb  NOg;  lha  hydro- 
carbon  berizcri< ,  for  example,  when  addod  lio  tha  aonoai^ 
ttatad  add  yields  nitrobeosene — 

Most  metals,  excepting  gold,  platlnanh  ihodion,lridiiiai, 

tibtnium,  and  perhaps  a  fpw  others,  are  more  or  leas  readily 
acted  on  by  nitric  avid  i;id  converted  into  nitratca ;  but  the 
non-metallic  elements  and  motalloida — iodine,  sulphur, 
seleoium,  taUoiium,  phosphoni%  acaeoio^  aatimooj,  amo^ 
pfaoda  bonm  and  aaraon,  and  tonnlan— ara  onidiaad  bj  it, 
and  furnish  iodic,  sulphuric,  seUnious,  tellurous,  pnoe- 
phoric,  arsenic,  antimonic,  boric,  carbonic,  and  tungstio 
acids. 

Tha  action  of  nitiio  add  on  oatafa^  howarav  ia  modh 
infloanead  by  tempantwo  and  aoBcantratfon.   Aaadd  of 

the   specifif    gravity   1*25   to    r35   ia   usually  the  nuist 

active.  The  pure  oooosotrated  acid  u  without  action  oa 
bismuth,  inm,  tin,  and  many  other  metals  at  ordinary  tem- 
peratorea,  Thus,  a  piece  of  bright  iron  is  at  once  attacked 
by  an  acid  of  about  the  specific  gravity  1*35,  but  it  may  ba 
pr i  .-i  rvoii  in  acid  of  tho  specific  gravity  145  without  losing 
its  brilUaa^;  what  is  more  remarkable,  however,  is  that  hj 
plunging  it  into  the  mors  eoooaotiatad  add  it  h  landand 
patsive  to  th"  nation  of  the  "trnakor  acid,  for  on  removing 
it  and  at  onco  introdacuig  it  luto  the  weaker  add,  no  action 
is  observed,  although  OH  dflnling  tha  add  bakw  1*35  tha 
iron  ia  attackad. 

In  order,  howovar,  to  tmdarataad  tta  bahaTialir  of  idtiie 
aciil  with  metals,  it  ia  necessary  ih  it  wo  should  first  con- 
sider the  action  of  metals  upon  acids  generally.  There  ia 
Jittle  doubt  that  in  all  cases  the  metal  simply  displscea  tha 
hydrogen  of  the  acid,  forming  a  salt ;  and  if,  under  the  eob- 
ditions  under  which  the  experiment  is  made,  the  add  has 
no  tendency  to  ctitrr  ii;to  rcactiijn  with  the  hydrogen  which 
is  displaced,  whilst  it  is  in  tha  nascent  state,  hydrogen  io 
also  OTolvad ;  but  if  the  add  can  enter  into  teaelion  wltii 
tbn  nascent  hydrogen  the  products  of  thia  nnrorrlnry  refirtinn 
are  obtained  instead.  For  example,  zmc  readily  dissolves 
in  cold  diluted  snlphnrie  add,  forming  zinc  sulphate,  and 
hjdmgaa  ia  avoltad  ainoa  it  ia  without  action  on  aalphmie 
add  vndar  lhaaa  oondUkM— 

Zn-t-H^4  -  ZnSO^-l-H,. 

But  when  zinc  and  eonemtrattd  sulphuric  acid  are  heated 
together,  zinc  eulphate  and  sulphur  dioxide  are  obtained, 
and  no  hydrogen  is  evolved.  In  this  case,  the  hydrogen 
ia  diiylaead  from  the  aulpburio  acid  tutder  oooditioao 
wUah  aio  fbroaiahla  to  ito  aetien  upon  tha  aeid,  and  it 
deprivea  the  arid  of  a  portion  of  its  oxjg'^n,  forming 
sulphurous  acid,  which  is  at  once  resolved  into  water  and 
sulphur  diozidoi 

Tha  bahafiowr  of  aitria  add  with  matala  ia  pradaa^ 
dmikr  to  that  of  ana  with  haatad  wmaawlratad  mlr^itnir 
ad^pftitilftaaidbaiBf  nittbitaiMawhiah  with  tho  imtaat 
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(OXOHM  AVft  Mm 


HMO, 

WMMiMtt. 

+ 

>  SNO. 

Vttrwu  KUL 

HNO, 

+ 

H, 

-    HNO  + 

MlUOU  Kid. 

ttjfemStnm  mU. 

HNO 

+ 

H. 

-  NH^OH) 

■jpcaHrow  wM. 

NH^OH) 

H. 

-    NH,  + 

r^^alliiees  may  ho  deprivad  of  ita  civgcn  hy  tLc  action  of 
oaaceat  hydrugun.  lo  fact,  hydioeen  is  dbtu  eTulrad  bj 
the  Mtioa  of  meUla  on  nitric  aoio,  bat  inataad  oxidea  of 
ailngpat  aitragya  itMU,  ■mmnnta,  and  othw  pcodaeta  of 
waoBdaiy  iwctiatt  an  obtained.  Tli*  ftiimadMi  of  tlieae 
products  is  due  to  a  somewhat  corapUx  scries  of  reactiou, 
which  most  probably  arc  as  follows.  In  tba  firat  place, 
by  the  removal  of  orju  dt  tli«v  utotns  of  oxygen  the  ri:Uiu 
acid  is  convortod  iuto  nilroas  add,  UNO.  ^  by  further  ro- 
ductioQ  thiH  acid  furnishea  the  si>«aU«d  nypoaitrvos  acid, 
HUO  i  and  bj  (ii*  eoatioMd  ifldoB  «l  th«  naacent  bydro- 
g«B  di«  lijponitreaa  a«U  ia  aoavarlid  into  bydrozylamiaa 
uf  cixyammonia,  NHj(OH) ,  which  fir.filly  is  tl  Juced  to 
ammonia,  NH, .  The  reactions  which  aucccsuveiy  occur 
in  the  formation  of  theaa 
(Iw  foUoirlDg  equations 

Efi 
Hfi 

Bat  Iha  frodnota  of  thaaa  naotions  anlar  into  naotioii 
wilb  eadi  odicr,  and  tta  daeompoeed,  and  Icbm  tta  gaaea 

arts  |:ir(j Jucnd  which  arc  erolved  wh(*[]  rnpt«l"  ara  diaeolred 
in  uirru;  iuiid.  Jiia  nitric  ojdda  doubtless  reaoita  cliieAf 
frcm  the  docompoeition  of  tha  DllnH  Mid  in  1k>  MBBer 
rtpresMtted  by  tbe  equation — 

3HN0,  -  3N0  -t-  HNO,  -i-  H,0 . 

Ilia  nitfow  mida  may  be  produced  in  two  waya : — baa 
^jponitiOM  add,  wUcb  immadialaljr  on  ionaation  ia 
taaolvad  iaHo  altrov  orida  ud  watavt  SHHO«Mp-f 
i7,o  ;  a«a  Igr  lh»  mHod  d  ailioH  add  «  ifdNgf 

HNO,  +  NH,(OH)  -  N,0  +  8  H,0 . 

Xba  pjHtafm  yndnaad  ia  probably  formed  in  a  aimilsr 
mtaam  hf  tka  MtioB  of  tha  nitrorn  acid  oa  the  am- 

HNO,  +  H,N  -  N,  +  2H,0  ; 

and  perfcapa  abo^  togatbar  viA  altrfa  osidai,  bf  fha  Mtion 

of  nitrie  add  on  hypooitrooa  acid 

As  tha  product  of  the  action  of  tmnc  acid  od  a  metal  is 
always  a  mixture,  it  is  evident  that  8«reral  of  thereactiona 
pointed  out  must  occur  sioiultaaeousiy.  The  oompoaition 
of  the  product  Tariea,  in  a  manner  not  yet  obderatood, 
vitb  tha  atatal.  Iha  Htstagih  of  tba  acid,  and  wiA  tba 
tettiperatura, 

Tfio  approximate  perccntaga  composition  of  thn  gn; 
obu.iu:d  bjr  tha  action  of  a  mixture  of  nittio  aoid  of  (be 
Hpecific  gravity  142  with  twice  ita  bulk  of  walar  OB  a 
number  <d  metala  is  given  in  the  following  table 
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acid  T^hirh  tV.ia  t-.Vli  indicaiW.  As  we  have  Ptatid  aK>v-(>, 
the  acUuu  ui  iLn  1:11.  ul  probably  conaista  simply  m  di»- 
placiiig  the  hydrogen  of  the  add,  and  tha  gases  evolved  are 
the  mure  or  less  direct  pradocta  of  tha  actioo  of  tha  hydrogan 
aodisplaaedatthanooiantof  libentioBOii  theadd  wfalcltia 
alwafa  fnaaat  in  ezceaa.  Tba  qneadon,  therefore,  that  «• 
haTe  to  oonatder  la,  Why  doea  the  hydrogen  displaced  from 
nitric  ncv\  by  (iitf.Tcr.t  metals  produea  Bttch  Very  diff-  reut 
eilecU  \  li  the  tj>jLnvii>ur  uf  closely  relat«d  met&is  such  aa 
magnesium,  cine,  ar.d  cadmium  be  compared,  it  ia  evident 
that  Biagneaium  is  the  moat  active,  ainoa  it  pradnoaa  a 
nlalMtf  unaller  quantity  of  nitric  ozida^  and  talativalj 
larger  qoantitiea  of  nitroaa  oxide  a  ad  nitrogen,  than  either 
fine  or  cadmium,  cadmium  being  the  least  active ;  in  other 
words,  the  reduction  of  the  nitric  acid  ia  moat  perfect  whao 
it  is  effected  by  the  hydit^eu  displaced  by  tha  aid  of 
magneaium,  and  least  perfect  when  it  ia  effected  bf 
the  aid  of  aadmiBni.  Waknev  tbat  whantbaae  metals  aol 
npoo  Mida  fHlkk  an  bo4  attacked  bj  aaacaat  hydrogen, 
SBcb  R3  hydrochloric  acid,  for  ciimj'e,  riifferent  amonnta 
of  Iioiii  are  developed,  most  heat  Lciu^  dsvelop«d  by  the 
action  of  magur^ni  iri,  aud  leaat  by  the  action  of  cadmium. 
But  since  the  mere  dioplaccment  of  hydrogen  in  h^ydiO' 
chloric  aoid  by  diffamil  nataJs  is  attended  wi&thadavalop- 
maat  of  dtftwl  anooBla  of  boat*  it  appaare  probable 
that  tbo  MflM  «dl  bo  dia  eaaa  witk  nitric  acid,  and  also 
thai  tun  beat  would  be  developed  in  tha  reaotiMi 
Ms^  +  2HN0,  -  Mg(NO,),  +  2H 

t>mu  in  ilia  corrt^ ponding  reactions  with  eitber  sine  or  cad 
mium  ;  and  that  on  this  account  the  reduction  of  nitric  add 
ia  cairied  fnitbeet  wb«a  maguesium  is  empkjad,  and  foithar 
with  duo  than  with  cad  mi  n  in.  W'hetbor  tbla  eapUaatiao 
is  appUoabU  to  tba  action  of  metala  general^  Uuw  ii  not 
auffioant  avidaoea  at  foaaaot  to  abow. 

jrUnmi  Odii,  Vfi ;  Vol  wt,  48-M. 
This  gaa  ia  obtained  In  p.  pi.rs  atata  by  carefully  heating 
ammooion  nitiata^  which  at  a  taupantura  betwaao  200 
and  S90*  G  bnaks  vp  fato'valar  aad  aHrana  osida— 

NH,N0,-N,0  +  2H,0. 
It  ii  tba  chief  oonatitoaat  of  tba  gu  pradnaad  oft  dia> 
solving  magnsainin,  siac^  tia,  Mui,  ov  flobalt  la  alMa 

add,  and  it  ia  alao  foniaMi  bat  «0a  laN.cilaal^  broOar 

metals. 

Nitrocs  oj-llc  is  a  [rau<;p3rant  colourlesa  gai,  poaaeaaing 
a  faint  sweetish  smell  aud  taste  ;  it  may  ba  ffPUdtinaH  by 
a  preasura  of  about  50  atmoepbem  at  7*  C  to  a  eolOBfk 
hai  lifoid,  aad  aran  fitoaen  by  the  cold  produced  by  iu 
own  vT^wration.  "By  ezpoaing  a  mixture  of  liquid  nitrous 
uiiilc  and  carbon  disulphide  to  ernporatiou  in  vacuo, 
>>&tlerer  obtained  a  i«dnotioQ  of  temperataro  which  he 
eetimsted  at  -  1 40'C.,  which  is  lower  than  haa  been  obtained 
by  any  other  maana.  100  volnmaa  of  water  at  0*  C  dta> 
aolve  ISO  of  nitnua  oaida^  bat  tbb  solabUlty  dimliddMa 
rapidly  aa  tha  temperature  t'um.  !•  ri  pport  i  the  combos 
tioo  of  bodies  almoat,  if  not  quit*?,  m  w&Li  uxygen,  but  18 
ri  iiiiily  distingumhcd  frtim  that  gas  by  its  solubility  in 
water,  aod  by  not  forming  red  fumea  when  mixed  witb 
nitric  oxido  gas. 
Tba  noat  remarkaUa  ptopMtywbicb  nitrona  oxide  gas  po* 
'a  (bat  of  canaiBg  bai  of  aanaibaity  in  animals.  When 


rcf 


lifii  fnr  n 


-t  t 


U  la  dUftmh  at  praaaal  te  asplaia  tho  nautbabla  iiSat- 
ia  Oa  b«baTioar  at  tba  «ariaaa  natala  witb  aitria 


une  it  producas  a  aicgulsr  sp«cics  of 
trauattui  luioxjcation,  attended  in  many  inataDoss  with 
an  irrestjiiiblo  tendency  to  muscular  exertion,  and  often  to 
uacontrutkble  laughter  j  henoa  it  baa  aoqniiad  tbo  nama  of 
lavghing  gat.  It  la  now  laigoly  oaad  u  an  aaaHthatia  for 
producing  insensibility  to  pain  during  sui^kal  UpacaHnma, 
aid  a^dally  in  the  extraction  of  teeth. 
Vitrooa  oiida  ia  a  paif aetJ^  aoalial  aubataaai^  tad  doai 
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This  tri-"  :  i  one  of  tlie  producU  of  tlie  action  of  nitric 
ttcid  01-  luctik  ;  the  obtained  on  dissolving  copper  in 
moderately  coiiJL.iiiru-.ji  nitric  acid  contains  at  first  about 
97  per  ceaU  o{  aitric  oxide,  bat  w  the  action  procc«da  and 
cuprio  pitreta  aocumulatea  in  the  aolution,  tba  proportioa 
af,aiCrio  oiidt  wrolvid  diminwhw^  wUkk  IhaA  of  nitmni 
odd*  inenuw.  Hut  sppMuw  to  b*  diw  to  tiio  aUaniKto 
reduction  of  the  cnprie  nitrate  to  cuprooa  nitrate — 


SHNO,  -  WO  +  BFe,Cl,  +  4H,0. 

Nlrrto  •CM.  !ntr<e  atXi^  Fttrlt  dkleiU^ 


and  retSonveraion  of  the  latter  i:ito  cupric  nitrate,  as  by  the 
action  of  nitrie  scid  on  cnprou^  aiUate  nitric  oxide  mixed 
with  a  largo  proportion  of  nitrous  oxide  is  produced. 

Pare  nitiio  oxide  may  be  prepared  by  gently  heating  a 
vittimof  a  ferrous  salt,  each  aa  fmoM  jbUorida  or  femma 
Wllph>t%  with  hydrochlorio  or  d&ttta  ralphario  add  and 
potaMbiai  or  lodtam  nitrat«i  Tba  nitric  add  liberatod 
from  the  nitrate  ia  redoced  by  the  ferrous  salt,  which  ii 
ozicUzed  to  a  fanio  «dt^  and  nitric  oxide  is  cvolTcd — 

<IFaCL<f<HGl  -I- 

Nitric  oxide  ia  a  oolonrleia,  transparent,  snoondeDiable 
gu,  almoat  insoluble  in  mtor;  it  ia  the  moat  atable  of  the 
oxides  of  aitrogcn,  and  aajr  «v«i  ho  oxpoaed  to  a  red  heat 
witlioair  andoiguin^  deeompoiltioii.  A  lighted  t^nr  and 
pboaphonio  Jut  kindled  are  ext)bgui«hed  by  it,  but  if  the 
phoaphoms  be  homing  vigoronely  when  introduced  into  the 
gas  the  temperature  is  then  sufBcicntly  high  to  enable  :i  t., 
decompoee  tbe  ga<  into  ita  elementa,  and  it  continues  to 
born  as  brilliantly  aa  in  pure  oxygen. 

Nitrio  oxide  immediAtely  oomfaiiua  with  tajgn  wbon 
aixod  vlth  il,  forming  deep  i«d  fames  of  bfghor  ozidsa  of 
nitrogen.  It  is  perfectly  nl'-rbr  ?  n  mlution  of  ferrous 
chloride  or  sulphate,  wLitIi  it  lufun  black ;  when  the 
solution  i=.  fi-^ated,  moat  of  tho  nitric  oiido  is  expelled 
from  it  unchanged,  and  in  this  way  nitric  oxide  may  lie 
■iponted  from  other  gasea  insoluble  in  solutions  of  the 
imoaa  aalti.  Nitrio  oiddo  ii  abaorbed  I9  nitiio  Mid^  sod 
^^pomadr  kittoao  iwid  ■  pradveod^ 

HNO,-^SNO-i-  Hp-smrOt. 

It  oombines  directly  with  cUorioe,  forming  the  compound 
KOd,  or  nitroeyl  chloride,  which  is  also  produced  together 
with  chlorine  when  a  mixture  of  coiiceotrated  nitric  and 
hjrdrochlorit:  acids — the  so-called  aqua  regia — is  heated — 

HNO,  +  SUCI  -  NOCl  +  a,  +  SHjO . 
Nitroeyl  chloride  is  most  readily  prepared,  however,  bj 

etlj  booting  a  miztnre  of  dry  sodium  eUmido  aoA  tfie 
1  dkuibor  eiyotd  eompound  (p.  504) — 

8o,{g^o+K.a-Koa+so,{g^^ 

It  ii  00  orange-yellow  coloared  gas,  which  readily  liquefieA; 
the  liquid  has  a  deep  orange  colour,  and  buiL'  ui  al  out 
-  8*  C.    It  ia  decomposed  by  water,  forming  hydrochloric 

VOa  4-  BOB  -  KO.OR  .-I-  Ha. 


JTArew  AnAydridf,  N,0,. 
The  properties  of  this  compound  have  not  yet  been  aatis- 
feetorlliy  oacertaioed.  Appareatty,  it  ia  pirodaeod,  t^gotbor 
witk  nitrio  perexido^  vboa  atlrie  oxUe  ii  miaed  tritb 
oxygen,  and  when  nitric  add  is  heated  with  araenious 
anhydride  ;  it  is  stated  that  it  may  be  prepared  in  a  pure 


■tato  hf  pasaiug  0  mixture  of  mtrio  peroxide  «iih  so 
en«n  of  nitrio  oxfalo  tbrongfa  n  hootM  tube,  and  that  it 
may  be  condensed  to  a  deep  blue  coloured  Uonid*  nUeh 
begins  to  boil  at  about  2*  C,  but  is  decomposed  tnto  tthtlo 

oxide  and  poroxido.  It  combines  readily  at  ordinoiy 
temperatures  with  oxygen,  forming  nitric  peroxide^ 

IfHric  PrTf>ride,  ^fit,  MoL  wt.,  31  86. 

Nitric  peroiido  Uiay  bo  obtained  by  combining  nitric 
OZidi  with  oxygen,  and  by  heating  lead  nitrate — 

apglNgjj^  ^J^^^^^ lifiSe."*" 

At  low  temperatures  it  forms  colourleas  prisnmttc 
crjstala,  which  melt  at  -  9*  C.  ;  at  this  teraperature  the 
liquid  oxiilo  is  almoat  colourlcM,  but  it  aaiumea  a  yellow 
colour,  incrtaaing  in  depth  up  to  ita  boiling  point.  It 
boiU  at  about  2b'  C,  yttlding  •  brownish-red  v^MMir,  tbo 


depth  of  whiob  oloo  inenioao  witk  tbo  tampomton^  vnlil 
at  40*  CL  it  fi  to  deik  01  to  bo  ■Imoet  qaqoh  The 

vapour  of  nitri:  j  rr  iiide,  however,  probably  even  at  tem- 
peraturea  below  itn  boiiing  poiiit,  is  a  mixture  of  the  com' 
pound  NjOf  with  simpler  molecules  of  the  compoeition 
NO, ;  tbe  jpHfortion  of  the  latter  increaeea  aa  Uie  tern* 
peratare  tboO)  tnd\t  tempentoree  obovo  150*  C.  the 
decompoeitibn  into  NO,  is  apparently  eonpleta  'lb* 
compound  NO,  is  not  deoompoaed  at  a  doll  red  beat 

Nitric  peroxide  haa  a  pungent  Hufocatiog  odour,  and  ]» 
^uite  irrcspirable.  It  is  decomposed  by  water  with  pro- 
duction of  nitrous  and  nitric  nclds :  NjO,  +  H,0  «  HNO, 
•fHNO^  Chlorine  itwitbont  action  on  nitno  peroxido 
in  the  cold,  bat  vben  o  mixture  ef  fho  two  goooi  b 
passed  thrmigh  e.  heated  tube  tho  compound  N0„C1  or 
aitrylie  chloride  is  formed.  It  ia  a  pale  yellow  liquid, 
which  is  deoowpaood  bj  water  into  ailfis  and  hjdndilario 
acidsj 

NUrk  Ankfirii*,  F,0,. 

This  compound  may  be  obtained  directly  ftigB  nitric 
acid  bj  the  action  of  phosphoric  anhydride — • 

SUaNO,  +  PA  -  N,0.  +  2HP0,. 

MihyAMu    ■■br*M«b  arM. 

It  may  also  bo  obtained  hf  ti»  aotion  of  obloiina  en 

silver  nitrate— 

2AgN0,  +  20,    -2N0,a  +  2  AgCl  +  0, 
AgNO,  +  KO  ,C1  "  KOj     +  Aga. 

Nitric  anhydride  cr_\  stall iics  in  transparent  prisms, 
which  melt  at  about  30'  C;  it  is  very  unstable,  par- 
ticularly in  the  fused  state,  and  gradually  decompoaes 
even  at  ordinaiy  tompeintam  into  oxygen  and  nitric 
poHndde.  Water  oonTnti  it  into  nitrio  acid :  Hfi^+Ufi 

Ifitroiu  AeH  HNO, . 

In  the  pore  atate  this  compoand  b  unknown  to  ns,  bat 
its  salts,  the  nitrUet,  may  readily  be  prepared.  Tboa,  on 
heating  sodium  or  notaaaium  nitrate  to  redness  until  the 
gas  which  is  evolved  begins  to  contain  nitrogen,  a  residua 
which  consists  chiefly  of  sodium  or  potassium  nitrite  is 
obtained ;  these  nitrites  are  aoloble  ia  alcohol,  and  maj 
bj  ita  aid  be  separated  fnm  tbe  nitratae,  which  an 
inaolnble.  A  mixture  of  nitrate  and  nitrite  is  also  pro- 
dveed  on  passing  the  gas  evolved  vben  nitrio  acid  is 
heated  with  arseuious  aiihydriJe,  Rtarch,  or  sugar  into  a 
solution  of  puta^sium  or  sodium  hydroxide,  and  when 
oxygen  is  added  to  nitric  oxide  which  is  in  contact  with  n 
aolotion  of  an  alkali.  On  adding  aUver  nitrate  aoiaUon 
to  n  eflnemtratad  aolntion  of  tbe  iopore  nitrite,  aUver 
nitrite,  AgNO,,  which  is  difficultly  soluble  in  water,  fi 
procipitatwl ;  tnia  salt  may  be  purified  bj  cryatalHaatfan 
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from  a  large  quantity  of  hot  wntur,  anfl  from  it  other 
mtritM  mnj  be  prepared  ia  a  pure  state  by  double 
dMomfmltkn  with  the  comapomdiiig  ehkcidtt ;  thns^ 


r&'n»lur_i 


Aga 


+  KNO,. 

PotaMlum 
Blirlu. 


AltboDgli  oxygen  and  nitrogen  do  not  directly  combine, 
when  a  succecsion  of  dflctric  sparka  ia  passed  through  a 
mixture  of  the  two  g^mu  oonfioed  orer  water,  red  fumea  are 
,  prodneod  iriileh  dboolTO  in  the  wator,  foninng  oltrfe  and 

nitrous  acida.  The  nitrite  ar- '.  T  itritr:  pr-  scnt  :i  tbe 
atmoephere  and  in  rain-water  aru  JuuLUcoi.  fofiucu  in  tLia 
manner. 

On«adding  an  ncid  to  a  nitrite,  mtrooa  add  ia  liberated, 
but  at  once  deoompooea  with  orolntioB  «f  nltolo  oirfilo 

KNO,  +  HCl  -  HNO,  +  Kd 

SHN^O,»2!>rO  +  HNOj  +  OHj. 

Nitrous  acifi  can  only  cxint,  in  fact,  in  presene*  of  a  krgo 
<]iir»ntity  of  '.vntrr,  or  of  nitric  ftciJ.  I',  parta  with  its  oxy- 
gen more  readily,  and  is  therefore  a  more  powerful  oxidLdn^ 
agent,  than  nitric  add.  Itabo  appears  toaet  more  ti  idUy 
tban  oitrio  acid  upon  many  metals.  Thus,  pure  nitric  acid 
ia  almost  without  action  upon  silTer,  but  on  passing  a  few 
bubbles  of  nitric  oxiiio  pas  into  the  acitl,  arid  thus  prcxluc'- 
iug  a  minnte  quantity  of  uitroua  acid,  tLe  mut&l  ia  at  once 
attacked,  and  is  dissolred  more  and  more  rapidly  the  longer 
the  aotion  contiaiMi,  donbtkaa  bacaoae  tha  hydragea  dia- 
plaeed  from  the  add  the  ailw  ndaeea  nftrie  add  to 
nitron*  aclfl,  ro  that  the  more  silver  ia  di^-'lvr-d  the  richer 
the  solution  bccoinea  in  nitrous  acid,  riatinum  also,  which 
ii  iuaoUiblu  in  nitric  acid,  is  di883lTed  by  nitniis  acid. 

On  some  hydrogenized  tarbon  oompoonds  nitrons  acid 
exerts  an  action  similar  to  that  of  nitric  add,  and  canaea 
tha  diapluccmcnt  of  hydrogen  by  tho  mooad  aompouod 
radide  NO,  producing  ni^ro«^«ompoaada.  Tlnia— 

CA-OH  +  NO. OH  -  CeH«(NO).OH  +  H,0 
Nitrous  add  readily  abeorba  oxygen,  and  ia  converted 

into  nitric  acid.  Thu  nitritiai  are  aho  converted  into 
nitrates  «hon  exposed  in  the  muiNt  Ktatc  to  air.  Nitrous 
acid  is  easily  distinguished  from  nitric  acid  by  its  power  of 
liberating  iodina  from  iodideai  by  thflTOadiaeso  with  which 
it  deatroya  tha  Una  edovr  of  a  aolution  of  indigo  at  otdi- 
nary  tcmpcmtures,  and  by  it^  drmlorising  a  solution  of 
potassium  |i«rroanganat«i,— nitric  acid  being  without  the 
power  c>r  liberating  iodine  bam  iodidoi^  «r  of  bkadilng 
pemiaoganjite  aolutiun. 

Hyponitrout- Acid,  HNO. 

Wluu  buUium  is  added  td  a  solution  uf  eudiuiu  nitrate, 
the  LydrogcD  displaced  from  the  water  by  the  aodlum  re- 
duces tho  nitnta  to  aititte^  which  in  ita  tnm  nndorgoas 
further  redaction  to  the  hyponitrtte^  IfaKOt.   On  rendering 

tho  .solution  «!tph11y  acid  with  acetic  acid,  end  addinc;  silver 
iiitruti.',  ;i  ycdluw  erulcnt  prcci[iitate  of  silver  hyponi- 
trite,  Al:N<  ),  i?(  jarjiiuced.  It  15  ins  ilublc  in  wnter,  and 
ahuu£l  luiiuluble  in  acetic  acid,  but  is  soluble  tu  iiither  dilutti 
nitric  or  sulphuric  acid,  and  without  immediate  decomposi- 
tion.  Modaratflhr  diluted  nittio^  aulphntii^  or  hydrochloric 
add  daeonpoaea  ft  with  the  evolutioa  of  nitrogen,  and  the 
lir  idnetion  of  apparently  brith  nitnim  and  nitric  acids  in 
ilio  soiution.  It  is  immediatdy  oxi>iiicd  by  c»nccntratcd 
nitric  acid.  A  solution  of  tho  sodium  salt  acidified  with 
aeetio  or  hydrachlorio  acid  decdorisoa  potaaatum  pennsn- 
gnnata;  it  does  not  liberate  iodine  from  iodidee,  however, 
bat  on  the  contrary  dccolon'.'.cs  a  solution  of  iodine.  AVhcn 
the  aolution  acidified  with  acetic  acid  is  heated,  nitrous 
aside  U  afotved 


Hydroxyiaviiuc,  NHj^OI!). 

Ibia  oampoond  ia  formed  when  nitric  acid  is  added  to  a 
mixture  of  tin  nd  bjdrodiloric  acid,  the  hydrogen  pro* 
duced  by  the  Rctioo  of  the  tin  on  the  hydrochloric  acid  re- 
ducing tho  nitric  acid    It  may  also  be  fonned  by  the  direct 

union  of  nitric  oxide  with  hydrogen,  n.^raily,  by  parsing  a 
stream  of  nitric  oxide  gas  through  a  serii^  of  cylittdora 
containing  tin  and  hydrochloric  add,  together  with  a  little 
platinniB  chloride  aolutioii,  wheioby  hjdrogaa  ia  piodooed 
at  oidbaiy  temperatmee. 

It  is  a  very  unslablcj  substsnre,  and  can  be  obtained  only 
in  notation,  bot  well<ry»ta.llizL'i  hydroxplammonium  salt . 
are  formed  by  it.^  union  with  acid-*.  Thus,  the  hydro- 
chloride, N1I,CI(0H),  or  NHj(OH).  HCl,  crystaUixes  from 
alcohol  in  long  spicular  crystals,  and  from  water  in  lai^ 
irregular  monoclinic  prisms ;  it  melts  at  100^  C,  but  decom> 
poses,  with  violent  evolution  of  g&n,  into  nitrogen,  ammo- 
nium rhU'rido,  water,  and  hydrochloric  acid.  A  solution 
of  hydruxylamino  Ln4t  as  alkaline  reaction,  and  precipitates 
many  metallic  salts ;  it  decompo»:s  quickly  if  concentrated, 
and  gradually  if  diluti^  with  erolotiion  of  aitiogao  and 
f onniliou  of  imnoiilu' 

Hydroxylamino  is  readily  reduced  l-c  ammonia  by  ihi' 
action  of  tha  ttaaceat  hydiQ^  from  Bodium  amalgam  and 
wator. 

The  results  of  Thomsen'a  tbarmochemical  mvestigatioB  ol 
various  nitioigBB  Mmponndii  an  ooBMtod  in  tha  ~ 

Uble  i— 


Niliotta 

odda 
Nitiie 

(cnoids 

Kitrie 


(N.  H.)  

(NH.,  A.I)  

(N.  Ao)  

(NlI,Aq,  rfciAq)... 
(NH.Aq,  H,S,  A<i) 
(N.  H,,  CI,  Aq)  .., 
(N,  H,.  Hr.  A.i).. 

(N.  II,,  I,  Aq)  

(N,  H,,  8,  An>  

(N,n„ '   

(N,     1*1  >  

(».  i)  

(NH„  UCl)  

(NH,,  HBr)   

.(NH„  HI)   

(N,.  0)  

ISO,  0).    

I  (Ni',,  A-i)  

((2.Vt\Ao.  O)..   

(N.0,.6,.  Aq)  


dCTtloped  « 

stisAii 


26,710 
8.440 

sr..  ICO 
i'j.v:70 

6,1  »0 
86,740 

7R,«00 

eo.etw 
oo.e^o 

C4,130 
41,910 
4(,030 
43,460 

-18,820 

18,300 
72,940 
61,080 


Cry£taL!ia«  salts 
formed  from 
th«  g^tfaoaa 


It  will  be  observed  that  a  confidemlle  -iniouiit  of  heat 
would  be  absorbed  in  the  formation  oi  hkivilis  oxide  from 
its  element'*;  ion"e<juently,  when  thia  gas  is  decomposed 
into  ila  eleu)i'nt.s,  heat  is  developed,  and  on  this  account  it 
is  readily  decomposed  bj  burning  bodiea.  This  fact  also 
explaiua  the  BoUffanaatioB  of  nitrona  oiiida  fnm,  ita  ela- 
menta.  Ftolabtf,  beat  wonid  alao  be  a^eoAed  in  dle-fo^ 
motion  of  nitric  oxidf-  from  its  cK  ii  ents.  The  absorption 
of  heat  is  pcrhaiie  nccciwtry,  Uxau«u  the  amount  of  energy 
in  the  form  of  boat  which  can  be  dovcloi^ied  by  the  com- 
bination of  nitrogen  with  oxygen  to  form  nitrous  and  (I) 
nitric  osidaaia  leas  than  mnat  be  expended  in  separating  the 
atoms  of  oxygen  of  the  oxygen  molecules  from  each  «)ther, 
and  the  atoms  of  nitrogen  of  the  nitrogen  molcculea  from 
audi  other. 
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Syml.nl,  P;   At.       ,  ao-^>1  ;  Mol,  wt,  of  1M-S4. 

This  elijcjCT.t  ntvcr  occiin-i  in  tin:  :rc:i:  hUiUi,  Lut  is  al- 
mys  fouii  1  111  combination  u  a  stilt  i  f  [  buspboric  acid. 
OCMuidenble  de^xsiti  of  more  or  leas  pure  ealdom  pbos 
fliata  ooonr  in  a  few  places,  and  phoaphates  are  foand  in 
miauto  propoirtianB  in  moat  molu  aad  in  aoil%  nod  to  tiw 
nd  spring  mtm  Pboipliatat  m  neeeawfy  to  tiw  Hfe 
of  all  plants  and  animals.  In  plants  t^.!",  Jirrumulate 
ehieflj  in  the  seed;  in  animals  tbej  accumulate  ia  the 
bones,  of  which  calcium  phosphate  ia  the  chief  earthy  oon- 
•ttftoant^  but  tbej  are  abo  to  important  element  ^  blood 
uAvmmmMmam. 

Phoaphorua  was  disoorered  in  1669  by  Brandt  of  Han- 
barg,  who  obtained  it  by  distilling  the  residuo  of  evapo- 
rated urine  with  :h/ircoaL  Sch»ele  in  1775,  bowerer,  was 
U^B  first  who  devised  a  procoes  for  its  extraction  from 
and  it  ha3  always  since  been  prepared  from  thia 
"Dia  bonaa  ate  fevral  to  s  initt*  lah,  wkkh  is 
flnely  potrdered  tad  ufaeed  wllih  •  tDfldmt  qaanlity  of 

,'5:i-i*.--f1  Fnlpb'iric  icid  to  flisplaoe  by  bydro^'on  t'TO-thirda  of 
liio  c&Iciuiu  m  the  tncaiaom  phosphate,  which  k  the  main 
constituent  of  bOM  Wh,  in  |h*  IMMUMr  mpWaMtUd 
the  eqaa^on^ 


The  solution  of  monocalciurn  jih'.'wph^tr,  or  superphiw- 
phato  of  iiuiu  ii3  ;t  ki  urdu.^nly  Ltnuud,  which  ia  obtained, 
is  separated  from  the  iuHoluble  calcium  sulphate,  and 
eTapa»t«d  to  a  syrup ;  this  is  mixed  with  about  ono- 
foorth  ita  weight  of  oharooal  powder,  nnd  keated  gradually 
to  d«ll  mdoaaa  to  m  ixon  pot  with  eoostaiit  atirruig.  By 
this  tOMins  the  elemente  «f  two  noleenlaa  oi  water  ate  le- 
moved,  the  monocalcium  p1wpb«to  bdqg  WBfKtad  toto 
caloinm  metaphoaphate — 

CkH,(POJ,  -  Ca(PO,),  +  SH,0. 

Die  porous  miztnre  of  calcium  motaphoephato  and  ahar- 
•oal  that  obtatoad  ia  fotrodiuad  toto  MrtbaD  lataili,  and 
dialillad  a*  a  brigiht  nd  beat    Tb»  eakfam  mataphoe- 

phate  is  then  conTorte^  into  tricalcinm  phoaphatii  unci 
phosphoric  anhyfinde,  and  the  latter  i3  decompoecd  by  tbo 
ebarr,i,i\l  into  r:ir?i'":i::-  uiidi-  and  phMphorui^  iHdA  faNSS 
Orer  in  vapour  and  is  condensed  in  water — 

3Ca(PO,),  -  2P,0,  +  Oa,(POJ^ 

T^o  rmde  pbri-^plif  irn-i  which  is  prrvdttrrrl  in  nflnRllr  puri- 
fied by  adding  a  r:iLiL;ira  of  potajwium  cb re  mate  and  sul- 
phuric acid  to  it  ^vimn  m  a  melted  stat«  d  he  impurities 
are  thus  oxidised,  and  rise  to  the  suifaoe  in  the  form  of  a 
aoon,  and  the  ptire  phosphonia  remaiaa  aotoaitaa  and  tiMDi^ 
patent  at  the  bottom  of  tha  TsaaaL 

Freshly-prepared  phosphomt  ia  almoet  perfectly  tiana* 
par^  nt  ivr.d  colourless,  or  baa,  at  T.iost,  a  bint  yellow  tinge. 
It  molts  at  ii"  C,  forming  a  viscid  oilj  liqoid,  and  b^ 
at  390*  a  Ita  v^MV  il  n  taBMntoa  cf  lOWa  b 
abonk  63  tiinaa  aa  baatij  aa  hydrogn  iM»  and  banoe, 
aa  Iba  atoado  welgbt  ^  phospboraa  ia  abook  31,  it 
ajjpcars  that  the  iTi  ilct-uln  of  gaseous  phosphorus  ia  tetra- 
toinic.  Pbospborub  liud  a  specific  gravity  of  about  1"82. 
It  is  a  non-conductor  of  heat  and  electricity.  It  is  in- 
soluble in  water,  but  freely  soluble  in  carbon  disulphida, 
pbospborus  trichloride,  and  snlpbar  ahkrida^  .  ^ 

etTitallixea  u  fonna  of  the  tenlar  nataa. 

Fbo^oroB  ia  extremely  inlammM>le,  taUag  fire  ia  the 
open  air  at  a  temperature  very  little  above  it*  melting 
point}  if  it  contains  impurities,  it  indamsa  still  more 
aaafl».  II  imdaally  ahaoiba  oacnBa  wban  wqaiaad  to  tt» 


air  at  ordinary  temperatares,  giving  off  a  while  vapour, 
which  haa  a  peonliar  oarlio  odour ;  to  preaaoce  of  motatura 
phoephorona  aoid,  HJPG^  wd  jtoapbuth  mU^  H^O^  are 

produced. 

Phoaphonia,  like  sulphur,  can  exist  m  several  anotrople 
modificjations,  the  motrt  remarkable  being  that  produced  by 
ozposing  ordinary  phosphorus  to  light,  or  by  heating  it  for 
some  boon  to  a  temperature  of  about  240*  C.  in  an  atmo- 
sphere itaa  f  ran  oi^gan.  It  ia  thoa  oonrartad  into  a  nd 
amorphona  anfartanea,  wUeb  is  inaolufale  in  eatbon  disol- 
phide,  and  may  be  heated  to  250'  C.  witbo-jt  al*?rntit?n,  but 
at  260'  C,  under  the  ordinary  pressure,  it  a  rtscouvertcd 
into  ordinary  phoepburus.  The  red  modification  has  a  much 
higher  specific  ^vity  (2'H)  than  ordinary  phoaphorua, 
and  it  ia  also  dutingoiaaed  oj  its  inertness  aa  oompaMd 
with  the  latter;  tho^  It  to  not  oiidiaad  to  tba air  «k  aook- 
moo  temperatares,  and  ft  amlto  no  odour.  Tba  ttanafop- 
mation  of  ;  rdirary  phoephurus  iuto  thia  Variety  is  attended 
with  dovelopuictit  of  heat.  Trooat  and  Hautefeuille  have 
showo  that  the  fbrmatton  of  the  red  modification  is  governed 
by  different  lawa  aeootdicg  aa  (ha  nhoopbonia  ia  to  tba 
state  of  gaa  or  Uqofd,  and  wat  it  tafcta  plaea  mwib  mom 
rapidly  in  the  latter  case.  When  the  tension  of  tho 
vapour  becomes  diminished  to  a  certain  minimum  value, 
varying  for  each  temperature,  the  transformation  ceosca  j 
this  (tn*io»  of  traiu^'ormalion  is  established  only  after  soma 
time.  Liquid  phosphorus  at  380"  C,  for  instance,  beooMO 
wholly  tranaformea  into  nd  phospbomsi  Tba  tapon 
givan  off  at  9<tf>Q  la  atoUa,  bat  Oat  iotnad  at  higher 

temperature^;  becomes  slowly  and  partially  converted  mto 
red  phoephoiUA,  liie  production  of  which  ceases  when  the 
tension  attains  a  given  minimum  ;  the  mpidity  with  which 
this  change  talcea  place  ia  greater  tha  higher  the  temper*- 
ture.  At  temperatana  np  to  510*  QL,  bowever,  the  maxi- 
mum tensiona  of  phaopiioraa  v^mot  are  much  higher  than 
(he  tensions  of  traasformatioa ;  thus,  st  .560*  C.  the  tension 
of  tniri'^furrtjittiiju  i.H  ti  atmo9pb<'rr',  liut  ti,  ]  rcvent  phoa- 
phuroB  boiling  at  thiu  temperature,  a  pressure  oi  3  2  atmo- 
apbares  must  be  exerted.  Above  020*  CX  the  maximum 
tenaion  ia  not  eatobiialtad  on  account  of  tho  npidi^  irith 
which  the  transftmnatioa  tokn  place ;  and  at  tmpemtorea 

aljijvo  '50'  C.  thij  tcnsicn  Gliaurvcd  i.-j.  no  tri-ratr-i-  than  the 
tcEiiion  ol  tra;ibi JtuiLitJon,  bucd'jic  tlio  trai'.tifuiiuuliijti  of 
the  liquid  phosphonia  taken  place  uiore  rapidly  than  its 
evaporation.  The  observed  maximum  tension  and  tension 
of  tmnafonnation  at  dMRMOOt  tampantana  are  ghw  li 
the  fnlln-Kdng  tab!?  .• — 


*rt<&p«r*tiir«. 
MO* 
440* 
437* 
404* 
MT 

§ur 
ni* 


7-6 


0*0  atmosphena 

1-76  N 


10« 


1«0 

The  red  phoephorus  produced  by  he 
pboma  to  aloaad  vanala  diffan^  howamr,  to  appearanon 
aceording  to  the  temperatnie  at  which  it  ia  prepared 

That  nbtainrd  at  C,   Iira  a  bright  red  colour  and 

glaaay  fracluro  ;  tliat  pftKiueod  *t  440'  C.  ia  orange-yellow 
in  colour,  and  exhibits  a  dull  fracture;  at  500°  C.  it  is 
denser,  and  ba»  a  violet  grey  colour  \  and,  lastly,  that 
pnfand  at  980*  C.  has  a  oonchoidal  fracture,  exhlbita 

TI  of  oommencing  fusion,  and  often  encloeea  rubj 
erystala  Hiese  modificatioDs  differ  also  in  speeiM 
gmvity,  and  wten  oxidized  to  phosphoric  acid  by  iodic 
acid  aolutioa  tbey  develop  diffennt  anumnto  of  beat 
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Hydivjea,  except  in  the  nnsc«nt  atatft,  appears  to  be 
without  tfUon  on  phosphoraa.  Qxvgta  forms  tha  two 
oodda*  PfO,'  and  PjO^  Ohlorina,  bromiii*,  and  iodine 
«Bttr  directlj  into  raaotion  witk  eidimiy  phoaphora%  the 
eomWnation  being  attended  witb  loflatnmation  ;  red  phos- 
phorus also  cntcra  into  rt  'i-  ri  nlilj  tlicse  elements  at 
ordinal;  temperataraa,  aad  heat  u  developed,  althuugb  to 
%  wnck  Utti  extent  Wbcn  solpbar  and  otdinary  phoe- 
^Lanm  nm  melted  ioaetlMr^  eombiiuttiiOn  takes  place  vritb 
great  vlolenea,  and  tae  ezperimevt  of  bringing  the  two 
bodira  to^^rther  i»  attcndpJ  with  mwh  danger.  If  di»- 
■o!  c  1  in  carbon  disulphid:,  tbey  arc  without  action  upon 
Korh  other.  Rcil  ph  >'pborus  readily  enters  into  reaction 
with  sulphur  when  a  mixtare  of  the  two  subataucee  is 
{^entlj  warmed,  and  although  much  heat  is  developed  bj 
their  contbioatioo,  tha  taaction  is  not  aipIoeiTalj  TiolaBt 
SeleniQU  alto  twltea  with  phosphoraa  wveB  the  two  are 
I  fated  fogpthrr  nnnrly  to  the  boiling  point  of  the  Utter. 
>?oit  mctnli  cotnbino  with  phoaphonis  when  they  are 
iicatud  in  it«  vapour,  or  when  it  ii  tUVWB  VpOV  fhMB  wlulat 
they  are  in  a  state  of  igoiUon. 

Compofindt  nf  Phoipkofui  %p{th  ffydro^en. 

Three  of  these  compound*  are  known,  tis.,  phoephine  or 
phi>9(jhorctted  hydrogen  gM,  ?H»  a«d  •  Uqidd  Md  ft 
solid  hydrogen  phosphide. 

Phoephine  is  obtained  in  a  pure  state  by  deuotporillg 
phoaphoniiun  iodide  ^  a  lolution  of  potaaainm  or  ndiitiD 
liTdrazidezPHtT'l-KHO-PH.-i-RI-t-II.O.  Ttiiaeoloar- 
lees  gas,  poenessing  a  mos>t  iutmcrablo  gnrlic  like  odour  ;  it 
is  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  the  solution  being  neutral  to 
test  paper.  Phosphin(>  is  extremely  inflammable,  igniting 
at  a  temperatare  a  little  above  100*  G  |  contact  with  a 
drop  of  fuming  nitrio  acid,  or  with  chlorine  or  hromine, 
also  causes  it  to  iitfiame.  A  mixture  of  the  gas  with  oxy- 
gen standing  over  water  is  gradually  absorbed,  and  phos- 
phorous acid  pmduced.  It  is  a  powerful  reducing  agent, 
withdrawing  oxygen  witb  gresac  readiness  from  bodiee  like 
nitrie.Olidai  nlpbur  dioxide,  and  sulphuric  acid.  It  pte- 
dpiUtM  ownj  metallic  aalts,  the  pr<ci|kit«ta  in  moat 
eaaea  eoaaiatiag  althar  ot  natallic  phoephidi^  m  in  the  oua 
of  copper,  or  "  (  reduced  metal,  as  in  the  case  of  gold  and 
silver.  It  cotubines  with  hydriodie  add,  forming  phoo- 
phoniom  iodide,  PH,!,  and  with  hydrohromic  acid  forming 
phoaphoninm  bromide,  PU^Br,  but  not  with  hydrochloho 
fteid  or  Otbar  acids ;  these  salts  nre  crystalline  bodiee,  which 
an  dtesBBoaad  hj  water  into  pboephio*  ond  hjdniodto  or 
hydrcibraaue  acid. 

Phoaphine  mixed  with  more  or  leas  hydrogen  is  obtained 
by  the  action  of  water  on  tb^  calcium  phosphide,  prepared 
by  heating  phosphorus  with  lime ;  by  heating  pboapilorw 
with  a  solution  of  an  alkaline  bydroxide — 

3Ca(0H).  +  8P  J-  COH,  -  2PH,  +  3Cft(PH,0,),; 
and   when    phcispborouc,  or    hypophosohorouBy  Acid  10 


3H,P0.    -     PH,    -1.  B,POt. 


The  gas  obtained  by  the  f.rst  3^Qd  r-econd  methods  is  spoo- 
laiiaoaaly  inflammable,  owing  to  the  preoenoB  of  liquid 
l»drogen  phosphide,  which  may  ba  aapMalcd  bv  MMiog 
tha  gaa  throqgfa  •  U'taba  aoolcd  by  »  niwtan  of  feo  im 


■  iialt  Liquid  hydrogen  phosphide  proliably  his  tbe  com- 
jxisition  P;H,  ;  by  contact  with  variou.s  Rubstanoes,  aiid 
e5.[Kcidlly  by  hydrotiiluric  acid,  and  by  cxj-osurp  to  light, 
i  t  is  converted  into  phoephine  and  a  yellowish  solid  hrdragea 
pho:iphidi^  onpowd  to  lutTo  tho  enioporitioo  r.H  or 
P.H,- 

»P,H,-6PH,  +  P,H,. 

Cijm/x)untU  of  Pha$phoru*  wtih  ihe  ilaiogen*. 

k  gaseous  pboapborus  paatadttoride  niny  bo  obtained  by 

tha  actioa  o/  pbos|4iorua  pentachlorido  on  anenia  tn- 
Aaoride:  SAsF,  +  SPClj  -  3PF,  +  BAsCl,.  It  is  not  d*. 
coniposed  1,  '"t  pa-seage  of  c'rctrjc  sparks,  even  when 
mLx.t»l  with  oxygea  or  hydrogen.  Two  chlorides  of 
phosphorus  are  produced  by  the  action  of  chlorine  on 
phoepbonn, — a  liquid  trichloride^  PCl^  aad  a  aolid  peola- 
chloride,  PCL.  Bromine  in  Uhfl  maaaor  fofna  ft  liqoid 
tribromide,  FBr^  and  a  solid  pentabromide,  PBr,.  Bro- 
mine also  combinea  with  phosphorus  trichloride,  forming 
the  chlnrubromido  PClj,Rrj.  nnd  this  compound  is  capable 
of  combining  with  further  quantities  of  bromine,  forming 
the  compounds  PCl,Br, .  Br,  awl  Ilil^Br,.  VBt.^  all  thaao 
chbrobroDudoi  of  phoaphom  ftft  OTitaUuft  bodioK 
loditt*  forma  tfw  two  lodidaa  PI,  aod  P,1„  whieh  are  bodk 
crjstftHine. 

Pboapborus  trichloride  boils  at  70'  C,  and  the  tn- 
bromide  ia  also  volatile  without  decomposition,  bat  tbe 
remaining  chlorine  and  bromine  compounds  of  phosphorua 
are  decomposed  by  heat  into  the  trihaloid  compounds  and 
halogen  :  PCI,  -  PCI,  +  Cl^  Iha  iodidM  aia  also  decom- 
potad  by  heat,  apparently  uto  ledilM  aad  amorphous  phoa> 
phoru."». 

The  haloid  compounds  of  phosphorus  arc  all  readily 
dccompowd  by  water.  The  pentachlorido  and  pcnta- 
bromide  are.  first  converted  into  tbe  oxychloride  and  oxj'- 
bromide,  two  of  tb«  ftloftia  of  halogon  bang  dkplaoad  bj  ft 
siaglo  atom  of  oxygen — 

PO,  +  H,0  -  POO,  +  2Ha ; 

and  by  the  coatimud  aetka  of  watar  tbaaa  oanpoudi  an 
oooTattad  into  pboapboric  acl  i  thiR— 

POBr,  +  3H,0  -  rO«H,  +  3HBr . 

Tha  babftHoar  of  1^  tribalaid  eoapoiiDda  of  phosphoiw  ii 

analogous  to  that  of  tbe  oxyehloridft  lad  oqfbcMidOt 

phosphorous  acid  being  produced— 

FI, + 3H/>  «■  P0,1B^+  SHI. 

The  compounds  containing  moro  than  five  atoms  of  halogen 
bebavc  as  mixtures  of  the  pcnt&haloid  compounds  with 
halogens — that  is  to  say,  they  furnish  tbe  products  of  tha 
deoompoaitimt  bv  water  of  tha  pantabaloid  compoond,  aad 
also  tha  fraa  hafiBgaa.  Hm  Iodide  of  phoaphonia,  P,I^  b 
paeoHar  in  its  behaviour  with  Trr^trr :  it  u  stated  that  wbea 
It  ii  daoompoeed  by  a  small  ^uaiii.iy  of  water  only  phoa- 
phoroaaand  hypophosphorous  acids  are  formed — 

P,I«  +  6 B„0  -  H  J'Oj  +  II 3 PO,  +  4  UI ; 
but  that  when  a  large  quantity  of  water  is  empl^ed,  a 
yellow  insiiluble  substance  of  the  compoeitioa  FjBfi  ia 
produced^  the  reaction  takiag  plaoa  ia  tha  aamwf  Nptft> 
seolad  1^  <bo  aqaatkn— 

•Pgl,  4.S4B,0  -  P,H,0  +  PO,H,  +  3PO,H, 

phi.  r<9tu  *elAi  tt§^ 

+ 


OrlJu  of  Photphorvt, 

The  Gombaaticm  of  phosphorus  in  air  produoaa  both 
phoapbopow  aad  phosphoric  anhydrides,  P.O,  aod  P.O^J 
tha  latMr       ba  tmmj  obtaiaad  by  bofalftg  phoopbMM 
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:ii  ail  excua  of  irftii,hil%  it  w  tlmost  iiiii>o&siblo  to  oatain 
the  forte -tr  free  from  the  letter.  The  best  luode  of  prepar- 
ing the  trioxida  U  to  bom  phosphoniK  in  t  rery  slow  cur- 
rent of  dij  dr;  it  tbaa  eundaiuN  la  »  bolky  white 
amorphow  ealilluKte, 

PhaaphorouB  anhydride  is  readily  soluble  ;  it  absoros 
moisture  with  aTidity,  aad  disaolrea  ia  water,  producing 
|dtoephoroae  acid  :  PjO,  -f  SHjO  -  SH,PO,. 

Fko^oiie  aabjdnde  k  a  Miaw-wbita^  floeeuka^  amor- 
plioiM  mtataBMi  It  aalllmM  bdow  •  nd  kMi  It  kte 
an  attraction  for  waUr  whieli  probnbljr  ia  only  ezeeeded 
by  that  of  •ul[thurie  uiliydride,  deliqueacin^  quickly  in 
r  r  ist  lir.  and  diiiaolTing  ID  Water  with  a  hissing  nuiae  and 
great  development  of  heat ;  the  eolation  coataina  metaphor- 
Itberio  add :  Ffi^  +  Bfi  -  2HP0,  ;  but  tltis  acid  gradually 
CoatbiiMB  with  a  farther  qoaatitj  of  water,  fomiog  phoe- 
phoria  a«M:  HPO^-i- HjO-H,?0^  By  virtaa  of  iu 
afiaity  to  water,  plionphorio  anhydndo  causes  the  separa- 
tion of  the  elements  of  water  from  many  compounds; 
solphuric  acid,  for  example,  when  heated  with  phoaphfltie 
aal^ydrido  Ls  converted  into  aulphuric  anhydride — 

MlMMieiM.  ^JSJJSJ  sSSSSms.  """eeS?'** 

Ot/addi  9j  Pkoifimrmt. 

flu  lolltvj^g  oniiilili  «i  pfcwptow  mn  kaowD 

Hrpe^osphorMa  aeU  ,  HPU|0^ 

Pooephorotts  acid.... ....>».,.••>*«•>•«  ...H,PHOj 

Phosphoris  scid   H.rO, 

Met*pho«|ihorio  arid   Hl'O, 

Pyrophosphnric   .  H,P,Or 

Hijpophosphorous  add,  HPH.Oj.— To  prepare  this  acid 
a  solutioQ  of  barium  hypophospnite  is  treated  with  exactly 
sufficient  sulphuric  add  to  precipitate  the  barium,  and 
concentrated  ootil itt MBog  p«Hat  risea  to  130*  C. ;  on  the 
Ui|iud  eoolio^  a  bum  of  eiyatala  of  the  acid  ia  obt&incd. 
Th»  aolntion  of  the  barium  wit  is  obtained  by  warming  (nut 
boiling)  phosphorus  with  an  excess  of  a  solution  of  barium 
hydnoide,  and  afterward*  nmoring  the  excoas  of  hydroxide 

f^***'*|g  miImb  ^tym^T  thfov^  tht  Uqvid  a— 

HypoDhosphorous  acid  mella  at  17*  C.  ;  it  is  perfectly 
stable  a  ordinary  t-emperatares,  but  iU  solution  is  slowly 
oxidi/od  to  phosphorous  and  phosphoric  acids  when  ex- 
poeed  to  the  air.  It  is  a  powerful  reducing  agent,  pre- 
dpilililig  silver  and  gold  from  eolations  of  their  respective 
■ilta^  and  iriwo  haalod  to  about  60*  C.  with  a  solution  of 
flOpliar  aalphata  it  forma  a  precipitate  of  copper  hydride, 
COfH,.  When  zinc  is  dissolved  in  the  acid,  ih  In  Irugcn 
yndaoBC  reducee  a  portion  of  the  acid  to  phusj  1  m  wliicb 
la  uvea  off  as  gas. 

^rpophoaphoioiia  aoid  ia  •  monobaaio  acid.  It*  salts 
V  arymDIaaUa  and  aohibla  In  witar  Thaj  ara  per- 
maneut  when  dry,  but  their  solutions  are  g^ndnally 
oxjdixed  on  exposure  to  the  air,  eepecially  if  heated. 
When  boil L  I  wiih  alkaline  hydroxideatoi^ ata daoOOIpaaad 
iato  pbosphato  and  hydrogen,  thus — 

KPHjO,  •»- 2KilO  -  KjPO, -♦- 2H, . 

TIm  &rf  aaUa  ara  deeempoaad  by  heat,  and  in  moat 

cases  furnish  a  residue  of  pyrophosphate  and  naotaphov 
phate,  phosphino  and  hydrogen  being  evolved,  and  some- 
t:t:iL!  v,:iUr  produced;  the  proportionr,  in  which  these  pro- 
ducts are  formed  is  not  eonstaot,  and  depends  on  the 
aatan  of  tha  aatt,  thoa— 

SN«PH,0,    =  X»P,0,  +y»PO,     +  2FH, 
7Sf(PH,0,),  sSSr.Ko,  +  Sr(PO»),  +  CPH.  +  4H,+  K,0 
MBaiPfilUlU»«"«.PA  *  ItalPOtfc-t-UPH,  -f  m,%4lleU 
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The  behaviour  of  the  nickel  and  cobalt,  and  waafl  ealtt 

!•  peculiar,  a  phosphide  being  also  formed- 

CCo{PH,0,),  -4Co(PO,),-H  2CoP   +2PH,-f  9H, 
9(UO^(PH,0j),-  6UP,0t  +U(POj),+  2UP -flSH, 

Fhotpkorout  aeid,  H,PUO,.— This  acid  u  meat  nadilt 
prepared  by  decomposing  phoaphonu  trieUorida  wiw 
water.  By  concentrating  the  BoluiiLi;  ^ty  boiling  until  the 
temperature  rises  to  180°  C,  aaJ  iLen  cooling,  it  is 
obtained  in  the  crystalline  staiC  The  crystal.t  melt  at 
70*  C.  Like  hrpopboaphorous  acid,  it  ia  resolved  into 
I  phoaphino  and  ^loapborie  acid  when  heated.  Iti  aoUltiaii 
is  oxidized  on  expoeure  to  the  air.  It  ia  a  powerful  ta* 
ducing  agent,  precipitating  KUver,  gold,  and  mercury  from 
their  salts,  but  it  doc«  not  form  copper  hydride  ttith 
copper  sul[>bate.  Iiou  aiul  zinc  diisnlve  in  a  rulution  of 
phosphorous  acid  with  evolution  of  phoephinc,  a  portion 
of  the  acid  being  reduced  by  the  hydrogen  rcaiilting  from 
the  conversion  of  another  portion  into  the  mciallic  salt 

Pboephorous  acid  ia  *  dibaiM  acid,  the  salta  produced 
on  noutralicing  it«  solution  with  alkaline  hydroxide  being 
fortned  hy  the  dLsplacomLMit  of  at  most  two  atonis  of 
hydrogen  by  metals;  thoruiocheukical  iuvtistig:itii)n  also 
indicates  that  it  is  a  dibasic  acid.  It  ia  possible,  how- 
ever, to  diapUca  a  third  atom  of  hydrogen  by  meuls,  and 
to  prodaea  aaeh  a  eenpoand  as  Ka,PO,,  for  example,  but 
this  cannot  oriat  in  presence  of  water.  Many  of  ihu 
phosphites  apparently  iiuist  be  regarded  not  as  derived 
froni  ihe  acid  HjPHO,,  but  as  derivatives  of  a  distinct  acid 
of  the  composition  H,P.H^Oj,  or  2H,PH0,-hH,0i  barium 
pbMphito  dned  at  u/o'-SM*  C.,  foT  laafaUMt^  Ima  tba 
compoaition  Ba^PjUfO|. 

The  phoephitea  are  modi  mora  atabla  than  th«  hypo- 

phosphites,  but  aro  all  dccomjxjfied  by  heat.  Salts,  such  as 
the  barium  salt  Ba^PjHfOp  furniah  hydrogen  and  pyro- 
phoaphata  on  igaittao — 

but  the  normal  phosphites,  anch  as  xiao  phoaphite 
ZsPHO,,  foniali  bjrdtofea,  a  pjcapbaqphata^  aad  a 
phoaphide — 

14ZaPH0,-  7H,-f6ZB,P,0,+Zn^,. 

MospAom  oeid;  HjPO^.— Thla  add  nay  be  prodneed 

by  oriditing  phosphorus  with  nitric  acid,  by  the  oiidfition 
of  hypophosphorous  and  phosphorous  acid*,  by  (ho  .iction 
of  water  on  phosphoric  anhydride  nnd  on  phonphorua 
pentachloride,  and  by  decomposiag  its  aalta  with  acida^— 
tricalcium  phospliata  w  btua  aarth,  far  aaampl^  irttb 
eulphuric  acid. 

It  may  ba  obtabied  in  oyatals  by  ooneantnting  an 
a<juBous  solution  by  boiling  until  iho  loiiiperalure  rises  to 
21;^°  C.,  ajid  when  the  liquid  is  cold  adJiitg  a  few  crystals, 
which  catue  it  to  solidify. 

The  cryetala  melt  at  about  38*  C  Thaj  ai»  taaday 
soluble  ia  water,  and  furnish  a  attigiid|'  add  adutiuu, 
which  at  a  boiling  baat  daaampcaaa  tta  Mdta  «f  moat 
volatile  acids. 

Phosphoric  acid  is  a  triba.«ic  acid,  and  fomiabaa  tbna 
-^r'TT*  of  salts,  of  which  the  three  aodium  salts 

NaHjPO,,        NajHPO^,  Ka,PO^ 

**'»fci|«S£i!'*    """"gSSiSlSST*  'W»«*««>>ss>l>aa 

may  st-.t  a'^  rtiirnf  lt  i  It  his  a  great  tendency,  however, 
to  furriisli  limifltillic  aaits,  Buch  Xa.HPOj,  which  are 
always  produced  whcu  a  solution  of  phusjjboric  acid  la 
neutralized  with  a  metallic  carbonate  (soe  p.  ISS). 

Mftaphoiphoric  acid,  HPOj. — This  acid  is  the  product 
of  the  action  of  water  on  phosphofio  anhydridi^  and  is  also 
obtained  by  heating  phosphoric  acid  to  ladoaaa,  and  by 
daaompoaiog  tba  matapbaapbataa  wjtb  iHMlbar  acid 
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hfifrht  red  heat,  and  tippareotly  U  only  in 
.t:cuii.;rj^iid  Uit-u  wkUii        phoephoiio  anhydrido. 


VttepbocptMiIe  tdd  ta  4i«  Milid  iteto,  m  obtdned 

evaporating  its  aolution  and  heating  tho  residue  to  redness, 
la  a  Colourless,  glassy,  uneryfitalliiabla  maa«,  which  di»- 
Bolvcs  aloivlv  I !  nigh  Eoroewbat  ftbandantlj  in  wster, 
fomuDg  a  Dtrongly  acid  liquid ;  bat  tha  aolutioQ  is  very 
naatliN^  iad  ia  oonTerted  gradnally  at  ordinary  tempera- 
taraa,  tad  njiidbr  on  ha^ii||p  into  nJiMiihariD  acid.  Mata- 
phoaphorio  add  n  «B  aArarady  ateMa  bodf ;  TdatUisea 

cr'm[.i!i:'t 
part  d< 

The  metaphosphatee,  or  salts  of  nictaphoephoric  acid, 
vUeb  aokj  be  pcndoced  bj  beatiuj^  tha  mooometaUio  talta 
of  phovhorie  tdd,  far  amuplA— 

NaH,PO«      -      NaPO,      +  B^, 

aodlam  yboaflial*.  Mint  BaUplMMrlM**. 
•ad  in  Tarioos  other  ways,  are  remarkable  for  exhibiting 
Jtrj  different  properties  according  to  the  manner  in  which 
fhagrin  prepared.  Thus,  ordinary  sodium  melaphosphat*, 
obtained  by  igniting  sodium  phosphate  andaodden  cooling, 
forma  a  Titroous  maoa,  the  aqueous  solution  of  which  givoa 

StUtinoos  precipitates  with  the  saltA  of  th  :  h:uv\  ir  tala. 
at  when  a  considecable  quantity  of  ordinary  fused  sodium 
mataphoaphata  ia  allowed  to  cool  rery  slowlr,  a  crystalline 
mm  voaom  and  on  digeating  tbis  ia  s  aioaaa  of 
wann  tntev  tto  HqoUl  aaparataa  tnte  two  layara^  OBO  COB- 
talning  a  crystalline  sodi-jm  mctaphof^phite,  and  tho  other 
the  ordinary  vitreous  salL  liy  iiuiiiiig  cupper  oxi-iu  u-jd 
a  alight  excess  of  phosphoric  acid  together  to  3&0*  C,  a. 
oyataliioe  powder  ia  formed,  imtoiuble  ia  water ;  aad  by 
teaattng  this  copper  salt  with  aodium  anlphida  another 
omlnUiiM  todiom  metaphoanboto  ia  jvodnoad.  If  ocide 
of  kad  bo  amployed,  and  foe  naollng  lead  adt  daoom- 
poaed  with  F^idiiiin  hii.I;<hiJe,  a  BCHllura  metaphoaphata  ia 
obtained  which  forms  with  water  a  gummy  maaa,  which 
wUl  not  paas  throngh  a  filter.  Laatly,  a  fifth  Tariety  of 
nBet^hoapbatea,  reoiarkabla  for  their  inaolabilil^  is  watar, 
an  formed  by  ^ingpboapbovio  aoid  in  ouMato  aolvtiona 
of  eulphatea  or  nitrat<«fl,  evftporating  to  drynoas,  and  heat- 
ing tho  ruaidua  to  316*  C.  c;  upwards.  Tboy  are  crystal- 
line powders. 

Theaa  different  metaphORphatos  are  generally  regarded 
aa  polymeric  oompoucaa,  that  ia  to  say,  as  com]^ 
bamf  dUbcoDl  nwlocakr  vaisiita  althoogb  of  tba 
ompiiual  oomporition ;  and  tttt  attempt  baa  boan  nade  to 

Infer  their  formuloi  from  the  relative  nurrjh.nr  of  atoms  of 
the  two  metda  contained  in  the  mixed  salts  derircyi  from 
them.    Thus,  the  aodinm  in  ordinary  aodinm  metai  li  >h 
phata  stay  be  partial^  di^laoed  by  another  metal,  and  a 
'  laalt 


produced  eontaioing  the  two  metala  in  the  ratio 
of  5  atoms  of  the  one  monad  metal  to  1  atom  of  the  other  ; 
bence  it  is  concluded  that  ordinary  sodium  metaphosphate 
is  a  htxraetaphosphate,  Na,PjOjji  .  TIp^  mixed  saltH  i;- 
rived  from  tho  aecood  variety  of  sodium  metaphosphate 
•bora  daaoribod  cooAain  the  t  wo  metals  in  the  ratio  of  3  atoms 
of  dM  ana  monad  natal  to  1  atom  of  anotbar,  and  aia  tbere- 
fbta  tagaidod  aa  trimetapboaphatea,  tho  aodlam  aah  baing 
rapreaented  by  tho  fonri^In  N^jP^Oj  The  mixed  salts 
formed  from  tbo  thud  uud  luurili  vArit-'aos  contain  equal 
nnmbors  of  atoms  of  the  two  metals,  and  it  is  therefore 
aappoaed  that  they  aro  respectively  di-  and  tetm-meta- 
pbospbatoa,  and  that  their  eodium  aalta,  for  e.  ample,  have 
tba  oompoeition  NajP.O,  and  Na^^Ou.  Itaa  iaadhible 
fliyatallino  metaphosphatM  an  regardol  aa  mfloometa- 
pnoophatea. 

Pyropkotphorie  add,  H^P^Oy. — The  normal  aalu  of 
this  acid,  which  ia  tetrabasic,  may  be  pcodnoad  If  Igniting 

tiw  <H«»at»llM.  phosphates ;  for  exampU— 

SNajHPOj  -  Na^f  A  +  ^  • 
A  aolntioD  ol  tha  aaid  maj  pnnand 


iooimnnm  or 

by  hydrogcu 


lead  pyrophosphate  suipeodad  in 
riipb-  i\    Apparenflj  tha  addluw  aotyail 

in  a  piiXB  bUt«. 

Pyrophosphoric  acid  is  convcrtedintometapho'iphoric  acid 
when  heated  to  r«dae&i,  and  into  phosphoric  acid  whea  boiled 
with  water;  the  latter  change,  it  is  stated,, takes  place  also 
at  ordinary  tampaiatata%  but  very  alowly.  A  aolatian  of 
pyrophoaphorio  add  doea  not  precipitata  albotton  or  dhar 
nitrat«,  but  after  nrntr^ili/jition  it  gives  a  white  precipitate 
with  tho  Litter.  Mcliiph<*phoric  acid  coagulates  aibHrnun, 
and  gives  a  whit«  ^jrccipitato  with  silver  nitrate  ui.d 
pboapnoric  acid  does  not  coagulate  albumen,  and  when 
nautralised  gives  a  yellow  precipitate  with  silver  nitrate. 

In  addition  to  the  normal  pyrophoaphata^  acid  salta 
may  ba  obtained,  formed  by  the  dieplacemant  of  only  one, 
two,  or  thr«o  of  the  four  atoms  of  hydrogen  in  the  acid  by 
metals.  By  fusing  together  aodium  pyrophosphate  and 
sodium  metaphoBphate  the  salts  Na^P^Ou  and  Na„P,,0,. 
have  been  obtained  j  theaa  salta  may  ba  ngarded  aaXoraiad 
from  acids  derivod  raapaetivaiy  fnmi  foar  and  tan  malaealaa 
of  phoaphorio  add  by  the  abatnetlim  of  the  elementa  of 
three  and  nine  molecules  of  water  in  the  same  way  that 
pyrophoephoric  acid  is  deriveid  fr  :ii  t  w  i  i  '.eculea  of  phoa- 
pborio  acid,  by  the  abstraction  of  the  elementa  of  a  ailtgla 
miJawh  «f  water— 

2H,PO«-H,0  -n,PA 
4H,P04-3H,0-H,P/:>,j 

I0H^.-9H,O-H„P„0,. 
Thaaa  adda  an  tema  in  a  seriea,  of  whioh  uyioplio^lncia 
aeid  la  tba  ffaat  mambar,  fbmod  by  tha  viOdimial  «f  On 


domanta  of  »- 1  molawiha of  mtar  tarn  n 
phosphoric  add. 

y«)j  little  attention  has  been  paid  as  yat  to  the  thermo- 
<h«niml  jnvaatigatkn  of  tha  phowhowa  aomponada,  Tba 
Hidto  oM^ad  D7  Andrann  and  bf  Ihoi 

in  the  folin-wing  table  ;  ftai 
in  ita  ordinary  state 


(P.cy  

<Pi.  Otf™......  I 

fPOA,A«i)..- 
(FO^H,,  All).... 


(P.  O4, 


(P.  0«,   

(P.  o,.  n,)  

(P.O,.HJ  

(P.  0«,   

(P.O„H,)   

(P,  0„  HJ   

(P.  O.,  H,,  Aq) 
(P,  -  " 


>,0,.H,.Aq» 

O,.  H,,  Aq) 


UbIU  of 
heat 

•rrolrtd  or 


76,000 

Mt.800 
•«7,800 
9,000 
-180 
-170 

».S10 
S,9<0 
^140 

•02,000 

M7.700 

139,970 

soo.o&o 

224,030 

i>7,eoo 

S06,»0 

227,570 
1S9.800 


(P,,  0,,Aq)    406.400 

(P,.0„Ai|i„.JsMkOM 

(P|i  O,  Iq)  ...J  Km 


Andrews, 

Afarta. 

Andrews. 


Heat  of 
adds. 

Heat  of  lolutioa  of  the  Aiaad  adda 
at  the  same  tamperatiue.  The 
diflerenoe  between  the  heat  of 
«»1ntioa  of  the  AMod  and  crys- 
uiiina  adds  to  tha  bast  af 

fnuion. 

Formatioa  of  the  eiyalsIHaa  addi 

from  their  elements. 


Fomattaa  d  tha  fassA  adda 

their 


Fonn&tinij  of  the  acida  in  ■queaoa 
•oitition  from  their  rlementa. 


fonoatioa  of  the  acids  from  pboa- 


J 


Hulphidci  and  c>ulpho-Acid*  of  Pkotphonu. 

Tba  aompounda  P^S^  F,B,,  and  YJ^^  are  readily ; 
dnoed  bv  csmfnlly  heating  together  aofphnr  and  nd  1 
phooi  phosphorus  in  the  required  proportions.  It  is  1 
that  the  lower  sul]  hidsa  P^S  and  PJB  may  also  be  obtained 
hj  mdtiag  together  ordinary  phoaphorua  and  sulphur  oodai 
bflliMMriB  AapnpaicioDa  tndiCBtid  bgr  thaia  fetwalK 
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and  that  Loth  are  liquid  compouada.  Tbe  sulphides  P^S^, 
PjSj,  and  PjSj  mxy  be  cn^gtallized  from  thoir  solutions  in 
carbon  disulphido ;  they  all  exhibit  tdd  propertM^  di«- 
iotvinc  nftdily  in  aolntions  of  the  metaUie  •nlphidei, : 
illf  ■ftlta  of  Bolpho-acidi  of  phoephoras,  whirh  hftve  been 
little  Btadied,  howeTsr,  on  acconnt  of  their  instability. 
Tlicy  filso  dissolve  in  solutions  of  tho  alkaline  hydroxides 
and  carbonates,  fortuiog  sa]t«  of  oxy»ul|>bo-acids  of  pho*- 
pfaorua ;  but  thnc  ara  also  rery  unstable  bodies,  and 
l«adily  de<x>mpOM  in  contact  with  water.  Hi*  snlphidefl 
of  phosphonu  ore  readily  decomposed  by  wttar  ■lone,  their 
sulphur  biiii^  dispbeod  by  oxy^;cn  and  corresponding  oxy- 
Acidt  of  phosphcnis  produced,  the  sulphur  being  aeftarated 
■1  bydfogn  mlpliiid* ;  thna— 

•  P^,  +  6H,0  "  3HjS  +  2H,P0, . 

Bj  heating  amorphoni  photphorus  with  aeleninm  in 
^mnmu  proportions,  the  leiMiidee  P^Se,  P^e,  PfSe,,  and 
P^e,  are  produced.  They  resemblo  the  correaponding 
BiupUdea,  and  also  exhibit  add  characters,  combining  with 
mcitaUic  eelenides  to  form  salts  of  aeleniopboaphoric  acida, 
whick  *(«  •T«a  Un  itaU*  Uiui  tks  ooRMpoadiqg  ralpho- 

Oap^  emd  Stipho-BaltiUt  Ctmpouadt  of  Photphortu. 

We  haro  already  pointed  out  that  phoephorus  pentachlo- 
lids  tnd  bromide  are  e(mT«rted  by  water  into  phoapboraa 
ox|«h!oride,  POGl,,  and  phosphorus  oxybromide,  POBr,. 

Phoaphorus  oiyclilorido  may  also  bo  obtnined  by  the  direct 
combinaticin  of  plio-;plit»ra»  trichlorido  with  oxygen,  being 
produced  on  ptutsing  oxygen  through  tie  boiling  trichlo- 
ride ;  it  is  a  cotourloss  mobile  liquid  at  ordinary  tempera- 
tora,  but  aolidiJies  on  cooling  to  a  mass  of  crystals,  which 
melt  at  2*  C. ;  it  boils  at  110*  C.  Tho  oxybromide  ia  a 
similar  compound;  ita  cryataU  melt  at  46'  C,  and  it  boils 
At  195*0. 

The  oxides  of  phosphorus  do  not  combine  with  the  halo- 
gens, bat  by  the  action  of  nitric  peroiide  on  phoephorus 
trMUorid*  tn  oiydiloiido  of  phosphom  k  foffmod,  which 
beu«  tlie  ttm»  rabrtioa  to  pyropboapluMris  add  titat  phoe- 
phorua  osychlorid*  OT  phMpbocM  cblovids  IflAii  to  phos- 
phoric acid — 

4PClj  +  3X,0,  -  2P,0,CT,  +  2NO-f  4N0C1. 

P)TOpItasi«Loric  chloriJe,  this  compound  mayT>o  termed, 
is  a  colour[i^i!!<  liqaiJ,  v,  hicli  huils  bctufen  210' and  21.'»' 
C,  but  dec«mptJi«os  pirtiallv  into  phosphoric  chloride  and 
phoaphoric  anhydride;  3r,0.CU - 4POC1, P,0,.  It  is 
immediately  decomposed  by  water,  producing  hydrochloric 
tnd  phosphoric  acid^ 

Phosphorus  sulphochloride  or  sulphophosphoric  chloride, 
FSCl,,  and  sulphopboeplioric  bromide,  PSBr.,  are  obtaine  d 
on  lieating  phosphorat  Iriehlorlde  and  tribroiiiidft  with 
sulphur,  and  by  the  acHon  of  hydrogen  sulphidt  on  the 
pcntachloriJe  anrl  pcntalir-- triii'e  of  pho>[>horus  :  Pri,  -I 
lfjS=  P3C1|  +  2iiCL    Tho  6u]j)hochloridc  is  an  oily  li^u.i, 
having  an  intensely  pungent  odour,  and  boils  at  12G'  C. 
TIm  attlphobroinide  crystallize^:  it  ia  partially  decompK-icd 
OB  diatOlatiOB  into  sulphur  and  the  compound  PSBr,,  PBr,. 
They  arc  only  slowly  decomposed  by  wat«r,  the  nUpho- 
bromido  even  forming  a  cryntalline. hydralo  witbVBtn; 
FSBr,,H,0;  iha  dernmpi'.sitlon  of  tho  snlplioditoridt  b 
nproMBied  hy  tho  following  e(|uuttuns — 
P8a,+HjO  -POCl, 
POC!,  +  311 ,0  ^  FO.TT,  +  31ia  . 

Tho  sulphobromide  ftpi>areoliy  ia  f:r-t  converted  totomono- 
•ulphophosphoric  acid  :  PSBr,  -^  SH^O  «»PSO,Hg  +  3HBr, 
which  IS  then  resolved  partly  ioto  aolpbur  and  phosphorous 
acid,  and  partly,  by  the  action  of  the  water,  into  pho«- 
IiIhm^o  acid  and  bjdiageD  aal|diidiai    rbo^orua  anlpliO' 


chloride  behavea  in  a  similar  maaaer  vhaa  heated  with  a 
aolatiM  of  aodlua  hfittaddt;  llmi^ 

PSCTj  +  GNaOfI  "  rSO^Xaj  +  SXaH  +  3H,0 . 

A  sulphopyrophotiphoric  bromide,  PiSjBr,,  correspond- 
ing to  pyrophoaphoric  chloride,  is  formed  by  directly  com- 
bining bromine  with  the  sulphide  P,S,.  It  ia  an  oily 
liquid,  which  cannot  be  distilled,  being  resolved  by  beat 
into  pho  1 1 ;  n.  |)«ntasulpbida  tad  pboapbotie  bnnida: 

3P,SjBr,-iV^6+4PSBr^. 

CoH^Uutien  oj  th«  Tkotpkorvs  Comjaomdt, 

Tba  rormiibB  of  Out  two  diloridat  and  of  t%a  tetriodide 

of  [thosplionis  may  be  given  in  illustration  of  tlo  con- 
stitution of  th9  compouada  of  pho^onu  with  monad 


I— P— I 


a_i_ci 

5 


a  a 
a-i^  ca-j-a 

a  a 

PtHUfhanM  WchJo«M«.      rhMti^oroirumtitUorHfc      n?(»t|)hfl™»  t«lrt««k.'«. 

The  two  oxycbloridca  of  pbospboruB  are  represented 
l  y  tho  f  l! owing  formula;-,  tho  corresponding  bromine  and 
eulphor  flomponnds,  of  couiae^  being  similarly  coaatitated;-^ 

d  a  CI 

0=j«— 0-P=0 

(k  a 

FhMpbortc  ehlatldt.  P)m9k«|Mt  «fel<vMc 

Tho  conatitatioA  of  tba  ondca  ia  aaipwwad  kgr  tba  fo^ 

muUo— 

O  0 

\  ✓ 

o  o 

Similar  formulsa  are  assigned  to  the  corresponding  sul- 
phides. Hypophospliorous,  pbosphorouB,  umi  jihosphoric 
acids  be  regarded  as  derived  from  the  c^itipound 
PO^t  Of  ^oapbine  oxide,  by  tho  displacement  of  one, 
two,  nnd  thna  atoma  of  bydn^  bgr  tba  monad  nuliclo 
Oil  ;  altbongh  this  componnd  is  not  known  at  present, 
analc'go'js  blnlic^  are  ri' idily  oVffiincd  on  oxidizing  the 
substituted  pLuaphinee  formed  by  displacing  the  hydrogen 
in  phosphine  by  pootiva  BMMwd  oompouDd  ndidah  aodi 
as  methyl,  CU^ 

no  o 


H— P— H       H— P— O— H 

i  i 
I  I 


n 

rhonjhnrtiiu 


H— O— P— O— H 

riic'i'ii'Mic  ifW. 

The  relation  of  motn-  and  pyrophosphot  ic  acid  to  phos 
plMrie  acid  will  ba  evident  fnm  tba  following  fonmlia— 

O 

H— O— P— O— H 

?  A 

H-O— F— 0— H 
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Symbol,  B;  At.  wt.,  11  ;  Valcnef, 
TfaU  cicmont  alway«  ocean  in  tho  combined  atate  u 
borio  acid,  or  as  a  salt  of  boric  acid.  Two  modifica^ons 
of  boron  may  l]o  obtained,  viz.,  an  amorphous  and  > 
OTStallioe  modification;  thti  former  is  prvMluccd  by  reduc- 
ing boric  anhydride,  B,0,,  hy  h^ung  it  with  sodium,  and 
the  latter  is  formed  vhen  the  reduction  is  cffaetad  bj  tlw 
«id  of  alaminiaiik  ai  ft  tmt  bigb  tampwatoreb 

Anoqihotti  boron  »  •  dark  brawn  powder ;  it  dow  not 
oxidize  in  tho  air  at  ordinary  tcmfxrraturcs,  but  ■wh-'i 
heated  it  haim  in  air  or  oxygeu,  iu  tho  kttcr  with  da/.zi.ug 
brightness,  forming  the  oxide  B^O,.  Hy  ignition  in  an 
ftkmoaphsro  of  nitrogen  it  is  converted  into  a  white  amor- 
photti  boron  nitrido^  BK.  It  does  not  decompose  water, 
even  at  the  boiling  h«it,  but  readily  disaolvea  to  nitric 
acid,  producing  boric  acid ;  wh«i  heated  with  potaaaiom 
hydroxido  it  formo  ft  poUHinm  booiti^  b|dnfan  Mag 
evolved 

On  heating  amorphous  boron  with  alnminium  it  ia  dia- 
^radytind  oyatalliiM  from  tho  foMd  Dotal  on  eooUng;  it 
may  bo  oeparatod  fh»n  tho  latter  by  tho  aid  of  hydraoUorie 

acid.  The  crystal-^  uru  u>ULil]y  of  a  more  or  lets  brown 
colour,  but  ill  histrc,  refr.n  lint;  power,  and  hardness  they 
are  ne.irly  cipi*!  to  the  dirnnond.  Crystalline  boron  is 
only  clightljr  oxidized  at  the  temperature  at  which  diamond 

buna. 

Boron  forms  a  trichloride,  BCl,,  a  tribromida,  BBr|,  and 
«  trifluorid«,  BP,.   The  chloride  may  bo  obtalood  tho 

direct  action  of  Lhlorino  on  aniorphaua  br.ron,  the  com- 
bination taking  place  at  ordinary  t«m[>cratares ;  it  is  also 
produced  by  strongly  heating  a  mixture  of  borio  anhydride 
and  cliareoaJ  in  an  atmosphere  of  chlorine,  and  b/  hoati^g 
boric  aahjdrido  with  phospbonis  pontaebhmdo  lo  180*  CL 
The  bromide  miy  bo  obtained  in  a  similar  mnuner  by  the 
direct  combination  of  it*  elements.  B  jth  arf^  colourless, 
mobile  liquids;  the  chloride  boils  at  17"  C,  and  the 
bromide  at  90*  C.  They  are  resdilr  d©comi>o*t;d  by  water; 
thu— 

Venn  cUwMa  aOTtosswL 

fioron  chlorido  is  not  L\v<'\'.y  dcprivcil  of  it^  oliloririo  by  the 
action  of  metals,  which  is  apparently  :ic;  >untdd  for  by 
Iho  fad  that  oraeh  heat  iaovolvod  in  its  furmation  from 
it*  olemt^nti.  According  to  Troost  and  Hautefooiilo,  the 
amounts  of  boat  disenga^  in  tho  foVmation  of  the  chloride 
and  oxide  of  borrm  finni  their  tilomont^  and  in  the 
decomposition  of  tUc  furiccr  by  a  l&tgi  excesa  of  water, 
aroaaMlowa— 

(B,  Cl,)     =  JOl.OOO  units  of  hast 
(B,.0,»     =  817.2CM)  „ 
(BCl,,A.i)=    79,2flO  „ 

Boron  fluoride  is  formed  by  the  action  of  hydroflooric 
acid  on  boric  anhydride,  viz.,  by  heating  a  mixtttre  -of 
boric  anhydride  and  calcium  fluoride  with  c^nceutrat4xi 
*.  Bulphuric  acid.  Ft  is  a  colouricss  g.vs,  of  pungent,  suffoeat- 
ing  odour  ;  ".vli  -i  jusscJ  into  water,  which  di««olvos  about 
700  times  its  vultiino  of  tha  gas,  it  u  partly  decomposed 
into  bori:  and  hydrofluoric  acids,  and  partly  combinoi 
with  the  hydrofluoric  acid  thus  produced,  furaung  fluoboric 
add,  HBK4.  This  acid  can  only  bo  obtained  In  a  state  of 
dilu!f5  B  ilulion,  but  miny  salts  fonnul  fro:ii  it  arj  Ictiown, 
such  ai  put  i  'iiuni  borofluoride,  KBF^,  for  example.  lu 

cKi^tene?  npp'^u'  t  i  indicate  that  bonm  u  enable  of 
acting  as  a  pentad  elcm^it 

Boron  oxide,  B.^O, .  li  most  readily  obtained  by  atron^y 
haating  boric  acid;  it  forms  h  ooburlew, . brittle,  glassy 
aMM.  which  diaaolTos  readily  in  water,  prudocing  boric 
fteid.  and  ia  oim  of  th«  moai  itaUft  csidaa  known.  It 


onitoa  with  metallic  oxides,  when  fnied  with  tlicm,  futnur.g 
borates,  and  at  high  temperatures  it  is  capable  of  decom* 
posing  carbonates,  aulphates,  and  indeed  the  baIih  of  all 
acids  the  anhydride*  of  which  are  more  volatile  than 
itself. 

Borio  add,  H,BO,  or  B(Oa)„  oeoua  native  in  naqj 
volonio  diabiets,  especially  ia  Tuaeany,  whan  U  tamm 

from  tho  earth  together  with  vapour  of  water  ;  borax, 
Na^B^O.  +  IOK5O)  and  s  few  other  cf  it.s  mIIs  are  also 
found  in  nut  in-.  It  crj-Btallizes  from  water  in  white 
nacreous  lamioa:,  which  are  ca-sily  solnble ;  when  heated 
t  >  about  100*  C,  it  fumishes  a  residue  of  the  composition 
H^B^O^,  which,  on  heatinc  |o  160'  a,  baoanMa  MJ^, 
and  «t  a  etronger  heat  it  n  eoQTorted  into  fba  aafaydnda^ 

BjOj.  A  larg«  number  of  Iwrates  are  known,  hat  the 
nature  of  theif  relation  to  boric  acid  is  not  well  understood. 
A  comporatively  small  number  are  derived  from  the  acid 
J1,B0„  tha  rn^jofi^  apparently  being  fomed  fron  aaaad 
of  tlM  empirical  eompoeitioB  HBO,,  to  which  the  aame 
metaboHc  acid  is  given.  Salts  derived  from  the  acid.t 
HgB^O,  and  ll^Bfij  are  also  known,  and  ordioaiy  borax, 
the  moat  important  of  the  bomlMk  tatf  bo  nguiad.  aa 
formed  from  the  lattn  acid. 

Carbow. 

Symbol,  C;  At.  n  t.,  n  57  ;  V»lency, 

The  properties  of  carbon  iuelf  and  ita  oxides  have  already 
been  described  ^  96%  nA  Dftid  not  tbanfon  ba  ftfftin 
discasaed. 

On  eoaparing  the  eonponodi  of  carbon  wfth  thooa  of 

other  elements  we  find  that,  whereas  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  the  number  of  atoms  of  any  of  the  oihm 
olemant.s  directly  a-vsociato.!  together  in  a  molecule  of 
their  comjHjunda  is  very  small,  probably  never  exceeding 
five,  carbon  compounds  frequently  contain  a  relatiTe^ 
very  large  nombor  of  carbon  atom^  which  froathabahaviow 
of  tho  eomponnda  wo  are  led  to  sappoee  an  in  dfa«et 
asSbciation  with  each  otlier ;  and  while  none  of  the  remain- 
ing elements  are  Icnown  to  furnish  more  than  a  aiugU 
fiablt  tempouiid  vitb  hydrogen,  the  number  of  stable 
compounds  of  carbon  with  hydrogen  which  hoTe  been 
obtained  may  be  counted  bjrhnndndii  We  are  thna  led 
to  the  conclusion  that  carbon  possesses  two  distinctive  pro 
perties  : — firstly,  that  of  uniting  with  itself  to  an  almost 
unlimited  extent  in  comparison  with  other  elements;  and 
secondly,  that  of  combining  with  hydrogen  in  numerous 
proportionit  It  is  in  consequence  capable  of  uniting 
with  the  ttLjat  elements  in  a  multiplicity  of  proportions^ 
and  of  fninialiing  a  great  variety,  of  compound^  whieh 
probably  exceed  in  niunber  tboae  «f  ftU  tha  IIHIMUniBg 
elements  together. 

The  study  of  the  compounds  of  carbon  cgnstitutee  that 
branch  of  our  science  which  is  termed  organic  chamistljrp 
which  is  treated  sepanlely  below,  pp.  644  mfj.  ,*— the  atady 
of  the  remaining  elcmentaand  of  their  compounds  constitat- 
ing  inorganie.or.  as  it  is  idso  termed,  mineral  chemistry. 
The  divj-ion  i<i  Inih  useful  and  neci?'i  ;iry,  on  account  of 
the  groat  ttumlisr  of  cubon  comp^>un  Is  n  hich  exist,  and 
bccanso,  generally  speaking,  the  compounda  of  other  ala> 
mentean  distinguished  from  thoaeof  carbon,  by  their  «aai« 
porative  rimplicity,  and  aho  by  the  comparative  want  of 

bta!»i!ity  x^'hieli  nil  but  tho  sirn]>li'-4  ixhibit;  this  we  may 
attribute  to  the  jmssy  viion  hy  cirlnin  of -(he  distinctive  pro- 
perticLi  above  riicntiancd,  but  othiTwiac  there  Lh  no  Cfisen- 
Lial  ditrLTci>cc  between  the  compounds  of  carbon  and  thoet 
of  tha  ruua.iuiag  olementa. 

Organic  chamiatfy  ori^pnally  daa't  only  with  aubstftocal 
mora  itr  leae  Areeklj  denved  from  tlie  animal  or  vi^[otable 
kinjsdom,  and  it  wia  long  baliorad  that  tha  diami*  «aa 
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powerloM  to  produce  organic  substances  from  iLtu  clomcnU 
•B  they  wen  foraed  in  the  animal  or  plant  under  the 
inAowM*  oi  lti«^  it  baiog  laj^poaad  Ui«t»  kberafora,  the 
faitciptaitiaii  of  •  wpmM  mtf,  farmed  tiie  vital  fbre^  wm 
requisite.    The  first  step  towards  thf5  diaproval  of  this 
Ikjpotheaia  was  made  hj  Wdhler,  who  la  1828  aacceeded 
la  artificially  prodoeing  area,  the  characteristio  efjatdline 
cc—tihMDt  of  tlM  win*  i  ImU  it*  An«I  oratthraw  w«i  not 
•eeonp^ed  votil  18411,  whea  Collw  duMred  Uurt  it  «m 
poa»!ib!e  to  prod  u CO  ricc-tic  acid  from  carbon  bj  n  compare- 
ttTely  veiy  simple  aeries  of  reactiona.    Berthelot'is  discovery 
ia  IMS  «f  tM  farmatioD  of  acetylene,  C,H^,  from  its 
elements,  howeTer,  afforda  the  simpleat  euiutjon  of  the 
problom  of  the  artificial  production  of  organic  anbstancee 
from  their  element*,  oa  acetylene  may  be  v.  i-iit  ut  difUculty 
«ooT«rted  into  ordinaiy  aloobol*  and  from  thia  body  all 
lSb»  fluboB  oompoanda  wUeh  liavB  hma  aitiflviaUy  pre- 
pared may  be  mora  or  Irp.i  directly  dcrirfd  Chemists 
have  already  anccceded  in  preparing  a  large  number  of 
■abataneat  wkieh  oeonr  aa  products  of  animal  or  regetable 
Ufa^'— for  example,  omli^  tartaiit^  and  aaUaiylio  aaids; 
eooiaaiin,  the  cryatalttiw  aolwttnM  from  wlddi  A*  Tonka 

bt-an  derivt'S  '.in  pleasant  odoi:r  ;  ond  alizarin,  fliQ  eoloor- 
ing  matter  derived  from  madder  root.  From  the  inaight 
we  have  recently  gained  into  their  oonstitatioD,  there  ia 
littla  donbt  that  eventoally  the  ayntheaia  of  area  tha  moat 
complex  organic  bodiea,  anch  a«  albnmen,  wfll  be  poaeible. 

Although  carbon  combine*!  with  hydrogen  m  &  great 
▼amty  of  proporUooa,  it  fumiabea  only  a  very  limited 
Biuabar  of  oompoanda  with  olliar  alamenta ;  thoa,  only  one 
atilphide  of  carlwn,  Cf?,,  and  ocfi  nitride  of  carbon,  C...N^,, 
are  known,  and  no  weli  charact«rued  oompoanda  of  carbon 
with  the  metala  have  been  obtained.  Tb»  eooipoonda  of 
enrboa  tiia  liakigaM  are  nora  ummum.  Tlta  only 
noanpomid  calk  lor  MnridanrtiM  ban  iiliwanlphi^ 
the  others  «il  bt  Mtfoad  itt  tts  aaptioa  m  <A|iada 
Chemistry. 

Carixm  dUuIpUeU,  08|,  MMdopwaf  outo  dioKide, 
ia  obtained  by  paaaing  aajphar  T^xrar  orer  charcoal  heated 
to  rednesa.    It  ia  a  ooloarlem,  Tery  mobile,  highly  ra- 

froi^ting   liquid  of  faint   unpleasant    odour,   jnsolubta  in 

water;  it  boils  at  CL  It  ia  extremely  inflammable, 
nod  lla  Tspoor  when  mixed  with  air  ia  bi^ly  exploaire ; 
the  products  of  its  combustion  sre  cnrHon  dioxidr  and 
sulphur  dioxide.  The  formaliou  of  caxLon  duuiphiJc  from 
its  elemont4  ia  attended  with  the  abeorption  of  uoleas  than 
22,000  aaita  of  heat*  which  azplaiaa  how  it  ia  that  it  ao 
randily  iniaBMa,  and  aho  tha  fcet  that  it  it  aaetaaaty  to 
epply  Vrii  cnntinuously  in  prej  aring  it ;  whereaa  the 
combustion  of  carbon  in  oxygen,  when  once  it  commences, 
proceeds  spontanaooalj,  owing  l»  At  higa  UDOoat  «f  hatt 
aoralicq^  in.  the  prooeaa ;  «•  nay  aappeaa  that  tho  ««- 
pmditnra  of  energy  ia  naaaaaary  becaoaa  laaa  hant  ia 
developed  by  the  oinl  -nation  of  the  at -tns  of  carbon  and 
salphnrthan  is  requisite  to  convert  the  carbon  andaaljKbur 
from  the  state  in  which  they  ordinarily  axiat  into  that  in 
which  they  exist  in  carbon  disulphide^  or,  in  oiher  words, 
than  is  requisite  to  effect  the  separation  from  each  other 
of  the  atoms  of  carboa  aod  of  ^iffc**  la  flw  oarboa  oad 
aulphor  moiaculaa* 

ObHmni  dianlpihido  balonga  to  ^  daaa  of  a«id  aalphidaa 
rr  snlphnr-anhydridca.  It  readily  disfiolre^  in  solutions  of 
alicaiiDO  hydroxides  and  of  metallic  sulphides,  forming 
aalta  analogoaa  to  the  metallic  carbonates,  .and  which  may 
bo  tagaidad  as  deriTad  tsom  the  carboaataa  hj  the  partial 
or  entire  displacement  of  die  oxygen  in  the  latter  by 
solphor.  Tlu'  stability  of  these  salts  and  of  the  corre- 
sponding acids  increasea  with  the  amount  of  sulphur ;  thus, 
aaipheaaibonio  aeid,  HXS,,  which  is  formed  from  tha 
■ak  {>«dMad  h^  ofloiUiunf  fiwboa  dtanlphjda  with  malritte 


bLlph)do:t,  may  be  obtaiued  as  a  yellow  oily  Liquid,  wbcrcaa 
carbonic  add,  UJOO^t  ot47  *™t  ia  otnaw^  dihita 
solution. 

(kibon  disolphide  readily  diaaolvaa  an^iltar  and  (hot* 

pboruB,  and  nlso  nilR  and  fatty  matters;  oafhit  MeooBt 
it  mbota  with  many  practical  applicationa. 

By  gently  heating  a  mixture  of  carboa  dianlpbide  and 
anlphaiieaalijdrida^caibonOKysulphideis  prodoced,  one-half 
tha  aniphnr  la  tha  former  being  displaced  by  oxygen  :  CS,  + 
80(  — OOS  +  SOj  +  S;  this  coir.j sound  may  also  be  obtained 
by  combining  carbon  monoxide  with  soli^ur,  by  paaising  a 
mixture  of  ^e  gas  with  aniphnr  vapour  thnmgb  a  red  hot 
tube.  It  is  a  colourless  gas,  poaaeening  an  odour  like 
that  of  carbon  disolphide  ;  in  propertiea,  as  in  composition, 
it  iaiatataiadiitobalwoMiawbfladioiido  lad  diadjhida 

Siuoov. 
ByaM,     At  wi.  M  i  TiUnty, 

TLis  tlom  nt  filways  occurs  in  combination  either  with 
oxygen  alone  aa  silicon  dioxide  or  lilica*  or  with  ozygan 
and  metaiia  aa  ailtoatea,  ooantitntlaft  in  iSMt^ia  thaaa  fonaa 
of  combination,  the  greater  port  of  the  earth's  rmnt 

BilicoQ  may  bo  obtained  from  ita  cblonde  or  tiuonde  by 
theaction  of  metals  such  as  potassium,  sodium,  or  alumioiun; 
like  oirboa  it  axiata  in  three  distinct  aodtflontioaaL  Amor- 
pktm  tSieom  pndneed  by  heating  potaaMum  rilieoflnorido, 

K,,RiF|5 ,  with  potaF.Fiiurji,  or  thf  corrMjioridiiig  (<i  .diiim,  salt 
wUh  aodiom,  IS  a  doll  brown  powder,  heavier  than  water ; 
it  is  not  affected  by  nitrie  or  sulphuric  acid|  bni  il  tatdi^ 
diasolred  by  hydrofloorie  add,  aod  by  a  warm  aqneona 
aolation  of  potaaaiam  bydroxida.  It  foaea  at  a  teraperatare 
below  that  at  which  steel  melts  ;  and  whei:  hcatod  in  air 
or  oxygen  it  boras  brilliantly  and  is  converted  into  silicon 
diodoa   Whoa  ationig^  heated  in  a  platinum  crucible  it 

brromcfl  mncli  doOBCr  and  dnrlcer  in  colonr,  nnd  n-inch  less 
oxidizable,  Uiiiig  converted  into  graphitoidal  tiitcoii.  On 
heatings  mixture  of  aluminium  with  potassium  silicofluoride 
to  the  malting  point  of  ailTar,  a  metaUie  bottoa  ia  obtained, 
which,  viMa  trwiad  anceaaaiaely  wiA  hydroAleriis  and 
hydrofluoric  acids,  yields  grapbitoiJrJ  cilicon  portly  in 
isolated  hexsgooal  tables.  This  modification  has  tbespecifie 
grsTity  8*49,  and  may  be  heated  to  whiteneea  in  oxygen 
withoot  baning  ;  it  ia  net  attadtad  hf  tm  acid  excepting 
a  mixture  of  nflne  and  aniphnrie  add%  and  ia  only  slowly 
dissolved  by  q  soluliun  of  j  otassium  hydroxide. 

When  the  vapGur  of  siiicoQ  tetrachloride  mixed  with 
hydrogen  is  pac-Hed  over  fused  aluminium,  the  chloride  ia 
reduced,  and  the  silicon  dissolves  in  the  aluminium  ;  after 
a  time  a  point  is  reached  at  which  the  nlicon  aeparates 
from  tLe  lused  metal  in  large  beautiful  nccdlea,  JiaTiog 
a  dark  iron-grey  colour.  I^on  oystala  conatitote  tha 
adbiBMnfAit  variety  of  dHeoa. 

Silicon  appears  to  be  mpsble  of  combining  with  hydrogen 
in  the  nascent  atate,  as  when  a  plate  or  wire  of  siumiaium 
containing  silicon  is  connected  with  tha  peaithre  pole  of  a 
galvanio  batleiy,  and  made  to  deaoH»oaa  a  aontioa  of 
sodium  ihloride,  gaa  ia  ovohed  whSsh  apontaaaoaalj 
inflamea  Silicon  hydride  mixed  with  mtjch  hydrogen  is 
also  obtained  on  decomposing  with  concentrated  hydro- 
chloric acid  the  magnesium  ailicida  produced  by  heating  a 
mixton  of  magncdnm  elilofida^  aodium  silicofluoride, 
and  sodium  chloride  with  The  pure  gas  ia  pro- 

duced by  the  decomposition  <iC  triathylajhooBotthofonnata 
ia  contact  with  sodium— 

4SiH(0C,H,),    -   SiH.    +  asi(oc^.)«. 

It  is  a  colourless  gas,  nut  qtontaneously  inflammable 
under  the  ordinary  temperatOM  OT  pramore,  bat  onfy  when 
gaatlyhaatad  andac  tadacad  prmaar^  or  when  misad-aitli 
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^dnu^a.  Wken  heatod  by  iUcU,  it  is  decomposed  into 
■aMtphiMt  ctUflOB  and  fn»  hydrogen.  It  is  iMolwUc 
is  valbu,  mi  !■  not  altond  V  dfloto  bydnMibloiis  «c  aal* 
phnri«  aod;  pofturiim  hydnoMa^  koiiwrw,  dacomipoai  it 

rtadiljr — 

rt  precipitates  ailicids  of  copper  from  a  aolntioe  of  copper 
nilphste,  and  metallic  Bilver  mixed  v,  i'.h  a  11  i  k  ti  l ;  I  hi  c, 
which  is,  perhaps,  silrer  silicida,  from  a  Boiution  silvur 
nitrata 

Bj  haatiQg  aOlooik  ia  chkdm      ov  in  aa  atmoaphan 

nf  bmnnw,  or  ioiUiM,  it  {a  oonvattad  Ittto  liM  eompMUids 

SiCl^,  SiBr,,  and  SiT^  ;  the  ch!nrid:  and  bromide  ar«  bot 
jircparcU,  liuwcvur,  hy  ytuunag  ciiluruio  ur  bromine  TOpour 
over  an  intimate  mizturo  of  silica  and  charcLifi]  bcatod  to 
redneaa.  Silicon  tetnichJorida  and  tetrabromide  are  colour- 
ICH  liquids,  boiling  at  50°  C.  cod  153'  C.  respectivoly  , 
the  tetriodida  aijrsiWliaaa  Inn  ila  aolatkn  ia  «ttboQ  di- 
aulphide  in  eoloweia  oelalkacbm  (vUdi  melt  at  IWf  *5  C.), 
sad  boils  at  about  290°  C.,  distilling  without  alteration  i-.i 
a  stream  of  carboD  dioxida  Thay  an  %ttici^  daoomposod 
Ijf  watar;  tfwa 

SiCl^  +  2H,0  -  SiO,  +  IHCl . 

Vhaaailiooatatariodidaia  hMtad  feonaarilabafliacBoint 
%uffy  divided  uetalHe  aflTar  ft  is  eonvartad  fnlo  ttOi- 

con  hexioHiflp,  Si  T,,  ;  thin  cr}'R*ft!!i»cs  from  carbon distilphide 
in  oolourlo^  L^xu^Liiial  prmma  which  are  decomposod  on 
fosioo  into  the  tetriodide  and  a  body  which  is  perhaps  the 
aobixidide,  Siji^.  By  the  action  of  bromine,  this  compoand 
ia  aOBVerted  into  the  corresponding  bromide,  SijBr^,  and 
hf  jpatlj  iMaitiag  ii  with  maceofW  eUorida  the  «Uflride 
81,01,  ia  oUainad^  Tba  Imadde  forma  .etyatalf  wUch 
distil  williout  decomposition  at  about  240'  C.  ,  disilicon 
hoxachlorido  ia  a  colourless  mobile  liquid,  which  boiln  nt 
146'-148"  C,  the  corresponding  carbon  chloride,  Cj,Cl^, 
baiag  a  cryBtalliae  solid  wliii^  boils  at  980*  O, :  ii  ia  very 
d»Jfy  daoomposed  vbca  heated  In  eloaed  vawMB  to  95<y* 
O  into  the  tetrachloride  and  silicon,  and  in  entirely  con- 
vened into  these  subiUnces  at  800"  C.  A  lower  liquid 
chlorido,  which  probably  hss  the  composition  Si^Cli,  is 
obtained  in  small  quantity  together  with  the  hsxseblorido 
vhaa  the  Tsponr  of  the  tetradiloride  is  pawad  ovar  foaed 
ailtaoa  heated  to  a  very  high  temperatnra 

By  paarfng  the  ▼aponr  of  aiBooo  tatni^latidedinnigh  an 
exhaiiat<>  1  ]  r  l  in  tube  containing  fragments  of  felspar 
heated  aeariy  io  the  fusing  point  of  the  latter,  it  is  partially 
converted  int)  the  oxycblorido  (.SiGI,),0;  this  iaa  colourles* 
lipoid  boiling  at  ISC-lS^"  Q,  which  is  decomposed  by 
water  ia  the  same  manner  as  silicon  tetrachloride.  When 
the  TapouT  of  this  compound  mixed  with  oxygen  is  passed 
several  times  through  a  heated  tube,  silicon  tetrachloride  is 
reproduced,  and  a  complex  mixture  of  higher  liquiil 
oxychlorides  i&  obtaiatnl  containing  the  compounds  Si.  0|CL|j 
(b.  p.  162''-164°  C),  Si,0,Clg  (b.  p.  about  200'  C). 
8i«0Ma|.  (hi  p.  about  800'  C),  tosatbar  with  atill  high«r 
onyoiuonaeaL 

By  poa-iing  hydrochloric  acid  rv  '  i  ry;.tAnircd  Bilictin 
bcalO'd  to  birely  visible  rodiicxs,  d  mituiro  is  ')>nxlurwl 
of  fiilu'iin  tctrachiorido  with  the  compound  SillCl,,  which 
from  its  relation  in  compositiou  to  trichloromcthain<  or 
eUoiOform,  CllCi,,  ia  termed  silicou-chluMform.  Thu 
aotmpondiag  iodiMimivativs,  SiH^  is  f onnud  in  a  simihkr 
manner  nie  action  of  bydriodte  acid  ^mji  mixed  with 
hydrogen.  Silicon  chloroform  is  a  colourlcM  cxtremi-ly 
mobile  liquid,  and  boils  at  about  36°  C. ;  it  is  converted 
by  clilorino  at  ordinary  tomperaturos  into  the  tetrachloride, 
and  whoa  heated  with  bromine  it  fomishea  eiliaott  tri- 
ahbrohvamid^  KGI,Br.  wbldi  boib  at  W  C  Silieon 


iodoform,  Sitll,,  is  a  coloorlesa,  attoD^j  lafiMting  S%nid; 
it  boils  at  about  220*  0. 
Vhea  a  mixtan  of  rilicon  tetmehloiide  vmponr  and  hy^ 

drogen  sulphide  gas  ia  passed  through  a  tube  heated  Id 
redness,  the  oompouod  SiCl,.SH  is  obtained ;  it  is  a  coloar 
less  liquid  boiling  at  [It]'  C 

Hydrofluoric  ucid  acts  readily  on  silicon  dioxide  and 
silidons  substAnccs  generally,  forming  silicon  tetrafluorida : 
8iC^-l>4HF-S4Ff  +  2U,0.  SOicoa  tetrafloorida  ia  a 
<»leuriMB  gaa,  which  liquefiea  ander  veiy  etrong  preaaora, 
and  solidifies  at  -  140*  C. ;  it  is  not  inflammubk.  It  is 
readily  absorbed  by  water,  which  decomposer  it  into  silica 
and  hydrofluosilicic  acid  -.  3SiF^  +  -H,0  -  2H,SiF(  +  SiOj. 
This  acid  is  not  kuown  except  in  solatioOt  but  its  salts, 
which  are  readily  produced  by  aeatialiiinig  its  eolation 
with  metallic  oxides,  hydroxidea,  or  carbonates,  are  stable 
compounds,  and  are  moetly  soluble  in  water.  By  prolonged 
i^i.iii  j:i  they  are  dccom|K>acd  itito  silicon  fluorfde  which 
C9cspc4,  ajid  a  melalltc  fluoride  which  remains  behind. 
Potassium  finosilicate,  KjSiF^*  ia  oae  of  the  least  soluble 
of  the  potassium  salts.  Mid  OQnBaqaaatl|  thia  acid  ia  oftaa 
used  to  precipitate  potaaaiom  from  aolatHKiB  of  ite  aalta. 

By  psAsiug  the  tetrafluorido  over  gilieon  htated  nearly 
to  the  softening  point  of  porcelain,  it  is  coujrerted  into  a 
Bubfluoride,  which  probably  haa  tha  oonpoaitiaa  SiaF^ ;  it 

is  a  white,  Tery  light  powder. 

Only  one  oride  of  Rilicon  is  known,  vis.,  the  dioxide  or 
silica,  BiO,.  According  to  Iiooat  and  Haotafauillep  ita 
f oraiation  from  amorphous  aOiaoa  and  oxyfaa  ia  attaadad 
with  thadtfiloifBiantafavaiy  laiy  aiaoant  af  haat^  via.,— 

(8i ,  0^  -  219,340  anita  eC  heal 

According  to  the  same  obaarvers,  ia  the  fonaatioa  of  the 

tetrachloride  from  amorpbonj  silicon  and  chloriaa^  aad  ia 
its  decomposition  by  140  times  its  weight  of  water,  tba 
following  amounts  of  heat  are  dereloped  : — 

Si.Ca.)  -167.610 
8IOI,,Aq)-  81.640 

and  from  the  amount  of  heat  developed  on  diaaolviag 
amorphoua  and  crystallixed  (t  adamantine)  silicon  ia  a 
mixture  of  nitric  and  hydrofluoric  acids  they  caicnlate  that 
the  tranaformatioQ  of  the  foniter  into  the  latter  is  attended 
with  the  development  of  8120  units  of  heat 

Whaa  obtained  by  igaitiag  the  gelatiaoaa  aaliaa  Iram 
the  deoompoMtioa  of  the  faatoid  oilieoa  eompoanda  Ivy 

water,  or  of  the  ro1uI)1i)  silicates  by  acids,  lil-  i  i  ft  trsuw. 
whics  amorphous  [viwder  ;  but  it  occura  uativu  a^-,  i:juj.rU! 
in  largo  tran.i parent  cryst-'iis  of  the  lieiapon^l  i4\bteru,  of 
the  specific  gravity  2*5  to  2'ti,  and  of  extreme  hardness. 
Native  ailiea  of  all  kinds  is  insoluble  iu  water  and  in  all 
acids  except  hydrofluoric  scid  ;  this  is  also  true  of 
srtilicisl  ignited  silica.  The  gelatinous  hydrate  which 
I  irntcH  on  the  addition  of  acidii  to  solutions  of  alkalina 
Kiticales  is  also  almost  insoluble  in  water  and  iu  acids,  but 
that  which  results  from  the  dacompositiun  of  siHcon 
fluoride  ia  atated  to  be  auinUe  in  a  considerable  qnanti^ 
of  water.  Gelatinoaa  stHoa  diaaelvea  withont  difficulty  in 
Solutions  of  pota.'«i!!m  r-  idium  hy Jf'"  xi dc-  ri'.  thu  oidinary 
lcni]n.'rature,  and  h..  iuruia  of  hilica  iirsi  more  or  lii-v: 
rciuiiiy  dissolved  by  solntioni  of  those  alkalies,  especially 
when  hcatL'd  with  them  utider  pressure  ;  in  this  mauncr, 
according  to  the  proportions  of  silica  and  alkali  employed* 
various  alkaline  sificates  ans  formed  which  are  the  mora 
soluble  the  greater  the  proportion  oi  alkali  metal  they 
cotjtain.  Those  whicb-  cuntAia  a  larger  jiropi-irlion  than  i» 
indicated  by  the  formuk  Na-Si^O,,  bui  still  a  sufbcient 
quantity  to  make  them  completely  soluble  in  water,  are 
termed  "  water-glasaes; "  waterf;l«n  ia  now  laigely  maao- 
faatacad  and  antiloyad  far  haidaning  aad  piaicrviag  ataaa^ 
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in  tho  preparation  of  paints,  espedaDj  for  wnnl  p^atia^ 
and  in  the  manufacture  of  Boap. 

Although  silica  ia  an  extremely  weak  acid  ox\A»,  00 
Mooant  of  its  non-Tdatility,  it  is  aspsble  of  decompaiing 
Uw  Mils  of  oU  folatOs  adds  at  mom  or  l«ai  •tewtea 
tarapsmtarea,  and  tho  nolts  formed  from  it  aro  st&ble  at 
tbd  highest  temperatures.  A  great  Tsriety  of  artificial 
nad  ti  iUir.:!  .liticite'i  are  known,— «>me  of  which  may  be 
regarded  &s  derived  from  Bilicio  acid,  H^O,,  and  others 
from  an  acid  which  may  be  tennMt  ortbosilicic  acid, 
KfSiOf  hai  tba  mi^ori^  an  far  men  aompla*.  Uioaa 
wu«h  oeour  tn  mtnral  ininenli  beiqg  fonud  Igr  Ao 
association  of  silica  with  bwic  osidsaia 
betweou  the  following  limits  : — 

41I,'0  or  two :  SiO,  and  ILIQ or  ITO  t9Bl(V 

28,0, ;  SiO^  and  R,0, :  6SiO,. 


Oa  adding  adda  to  a  ulotioa  of  an  alkaltoa  iQkala^  a 
gdstimnis  "bydrate  of  ritica  "  b  precipitated  ;  thavbob  of 

the  siiid  may  bo  rvtaiDeJ  iu  solutiou,  however,  if  a  diJuto 
fyhition  of  an  nlk;iliii5  t.ilicate  be  poured  into  a  considerable 
excesH  of  h/ilrucliloric  acid,  but  ruay  be  precipitiitcd  by 
gradually  ueuiralijeiiig  the  acid.  Xbo  retention  of  the 
bilica  in  solution  is,  perhaps,  duo  to  the  formation  of  a 
auIaUe  ohlork«irin  (p.  Mb),  If  m  attatam  ^  of  an  ineh 
is  depth  of  t]i»h3Pdrac]i]ono  aeid  aohitloD  b»  plaeed  la  a 

"dialyiur"  foriuL'il  by  stretching  welled  parclrnm*.  papi-r 
ac."oas  a  li^jht  hoop  of  wood  or  gutla-|)Lrtim,  ulu  iho 
dialyzer  be  floated  iu  a  veisel  of  water,  the  water  in  tho 
outer  vessel  being  changed  at  intorvaia,  after  four  or  five 
days  the  hydrochloric  acid  and  the  soluble  chlorides  aru 
fbood  to  hisTB  diffased  complet^  into  tba  water;  but 
tiba  ioihition  ia  tho  diulyzer  aim  oantdns  tho  silica, 
and  a  5  per  c^nL  solution  prepared  in  this  way  may  be 
concentrated  by  boiling  down  in  an  open  flask  nntil  it 
C  Jiitaitis  niMrly  14  per  cunt,  of  silica.  Tho  solution  is 
t^steletts,  limpid,  and  colourless;  it  bos  an  acid  reaction 
rather  greater  than  that  of  eaibonic  acid ;  for  erery  100 
porta  at  silioa  fwaant^  howwar,  only  2'18  pwts  of  potaawiB 
bydnMcido  are  regolsita  to  oontnllsa  us  add  reaetfoa. 

Tho  solution  is  not  easily  preserved  for  nsany  days,  as  it 
be>-oinu:H  coii\  jrtiid  iato  a  solid  transparent  jelly  ;  coagula- 
tion i^  retarded  by  Lydrochloric  acid,  and  by  small 
quantities  of  potassium  or  Imodium  hydroxide,  but  ia 
sffeoted  in  a  few  miuulus  by  the  addition  of  iinnr 
soy  alkaliDs  ca^nato,  although  ammonia  and  its  salts  are 
without  effect  Sulphuric,  nitric,  and  scotic  acids  are  also 
without  action,  but  a  few  bubblts  of  emboli  dioxido  gas 
slowly  cause  coagulation.  The  conditiou  in  which  the 
silica  ia  present  in  the  solution  having  these  very  remark- 
able proptKtiss  is  not  known,  but  on  tho  aanunption 
that  a  chlorhydria  is  produced  on  decomposing  tiio  aUnliaa 
silicate  by  an  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid,  it  appears  not 
improbable  that,  as  the  excess  of  the  latter  is  removed  by 
tliiiiyiis,  tlm  chl^)rhyJrin  h  gr.idu:illy  decoiiipoeed  by  iLo 
water  and,  perhaps,  converted  iuio  'Jaa  hydroxide  H,SiO^ , 
or  some  other  soluble  hydroxide,  and  that  the  subsequent 
ooagolatioa  may  be  due  to  the  oonvecsiaa  of  this  hydrouds 
into  aa  ioaolttble  faydrozida  of  diflbrent  moloealar  composi* 
tion.  Tho  solution  evaporated  at  15'  C.  in  a  vacuum 
leaves  the  silica  in  the  form  of  a  transparent,  glassy. 
Very  Ix'itrous  hydrate,  containing  ufttr  two  days'  exposure 
over  liulphuric  licid  an  amount  of  wator  wliicb  agrees  very 
nearly  with  the  formula  HjSiOj. 

Whsa  silicon  chloroform  ja  addad  to  wstor  aft  the  ordinary 
tampwttttra^  hydrogen  ta  avDl?«d»  and  hjdvaCad  aiBea  is 
produced:  SiHCI,  +  2HjO - H,  +  SiOj  +  3HCI ;  but  if 
water  at  zero  is  employed,  a  precipitate  is  obtained  which, 
nfter  drying  over  sulphuric  acid,  and  tlun  at  150°  C,  has 
tli«  composition  (HSiO^^O.   This  cum|)ouud  ia  analwitoua 


in  composition  to  the  unknown  anhydrido  of  f.  imic  acid  : 
(HCO)jO-.2lICO(OH)-OH,;  iU  formation  is  probably 
preceded  by  that  of  the  hydroxide  SiH(OH),.  It  is  a 
aoow-wbite,  volaminoiiay  amotpfaoos  snbstance,  slightly 
soIuUo  ia  mtar  ;  it  ia  daoompoaed  In  tho  laast  heat  when 
in  a  moist  atata^  with  evolution  of  nydiosen,  and  is  dia- 
solved  by  ammonia,  cattatic  alkalies,  and  alkaline  carbonates, 
with  evolution  of  h}dr>  grr.  and  prvnluctiou  of  an  alkaline 
Kilicat«.  it  is  not  actt'd  ii^'^iui  l>y  any  acids  except  bydnh 
fluoric  acid,  even  concentrated  nitric  acid  being  witbonk 
action,   it  decomposes  whoa  baated  above  300'  C. 

BUieon  hazacUiirido  and  boklodldo  are  deoompoBcd  by 
water  in  a  similar  manner,  being  firet  converted  into  the 
hydroxidf  Si.(Oll)^  which  th(  n  furnishes  siliconoxalic  atid 
Si,Oj(OH)y  This  is  a  wiiito  gHbstance,  aud  w  lu  n  heated 
ia  deoomposed,  like  tho  prc-ctding  compound,  wiUi  evolution 
of  hydrogen,  leaving  a  residue  of  eiiica ;  it  is  also  dccom- 
poeed  with  evolution  of  hydrogen  by  oven  the  weakest 
oasea  It  rapidly  rcducca  potassium  permanganate  Jn  ttia 
cold,  but  Li  cjily  sluwly  oridi.'f'd  Ijy  chromic  add,  and  ia 
i  without  action  on  soliitiona  of  gold  chkiidc  or  sclenious 
j  acid.  On  decomptsiiit,'  the  chloride,  Si_.Cl^,  however,  by 
water  ai>  hydrated  oxide  i^  obtained  which  not  only  rcducca 
potasiiium  pt-nnao^'^^Lnate  and  chromio  acid,  but  &Ieo  gold 
chloride  and  selsnioua  acid.  The  bdurioor  of  ailioonoulie 
add  on  oxidation  is  precisely  siinilar  to  that  of  its  carbon 
ana]o£;iiB  oxalic  acid,  CjO^OH)^,  which,  however,  is  a 
cry.stalline,  strongly  acid  body,  which  dissolve  readily  in 
water  and  furnisher  stable  salts. 

By  the  action  of  anhydrous  alcohol,  silicon  tetrachloride 
16  convcrtsd  into  tetrcthylorthosilicate,  Si(OC,Hj)^,  whicjl 
U  a  colourless  liquid  boiling  at  109^  Clj  it  is  gndnall} 
decomposed  by  water,  being  converted  mto  alcohol  md 
gelatinous  silica.  By  tha  joint  action  of  zinc  ethyl  and 
sodium  on  tlus  compound  it  is  possible  to  displace  in 
suooaarfoa  aach  «f  tho  gronpa  {OC|B^  bj  aChyl,  thua>- 

2Si(0C-Hs)^  +  Zn(C,Hs),  +  2Na 
-  2Si<C,HjXOC3Hj),  +  2Na6c^j  +  Zn. 

In  this  manner  the  foUowing  compounds  bcvo  been 
prepared  s— 


Si(C,H,)(OC,H 

Si(C,H,).<OC^J  „  166^ 

ffi(c,u,)«^.  „  isa' 


a«lllMLL.. 

itnr 


These  compounds  are  all  colourlew  liquidK,  insoluble  in 
water,  and  stable  in  the  air;  the  firbl  only  ia  dicompoatd 
when  allowed  to  remain  in  contact  with  water.  Silicon 
ethyl,  Si(C2U^4,  may  al3o  be  obtained  by  the  actios  of 
tine  ethyl  on  silicon  tetrachloride ;  and  from  the  latter 
compound  and  zinc  methyl  ailicoo  methyl,  8i{CH^f ,  has 
been  prepared ;  simikrly,  the  beziodfde  ia  converted  into 
the  corresponding  ethyl  derivative  Si_fr,TTj)j  by  the  action 
of  zinc  ethyl.  These  silicon  hydrocarbons  exhibit  the 
closest  resemblance  to  their  analogues  the  paraffins.  Thus 
by  the  action  of  btomine  on  silicon  tristlgrlhjdride^ 
Si(C.H»),H,  the  bromide  8i(C^HJ^Br  it  pradneed,  whhdi 
may  be  converted  by  the  action  m  aqueous  ammonia  into 
the  silicon  alcohol  trietbylsilicol,  Si(C,H^),.OH ;  thi.'? 
niethod  of  formation  is  preci-^ely  analogoua  to  timt  liy  wliii  h 
the  hydrocarbon  C(CH3)jH.  ia  cunvcried  into  the  alcohol 
C(CHy),.OH.  Triclhylstlicol  also  r'  -Lnil  lcs  the  corre- 
sponding alcohol  triflthylcarbinol,  C(C„Hj)2.0U,  in  pro- 
pettiea;  Hkta,  both  are  eolourkss,  viscid  liquids,  having  a 
strong  camphor-like  odour,  difficultly  soluble  in  water;  tlie 
former  boils  at  154°  C,  the  latter  at  14 1°  C. ;  they  diiwc  Ivo 
noiliiitn  with  cvoIutir3n  of  hydrogen,  being  converted  into 
corresponding  itodium  derivatives  Si(C,HJyONa  mid 
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0(CtUt}»ON*  i  And  both  are  ictad  nj/m  If  Metie  eUorida 
ia  a  ■imuar 


Bi(CJI  JjOII  +  C,H;0C1  -  8i(C-H.),a  +  C-H,0, . 
0(C,H^,,OH  +  C,H,OCl  -  C(C,Hj),a  +  C,H,0, . 

moat  important  difference  is  in  their  behaviour  on 
oxidation, — tris;tbylsilicul  remaining  unattacked,  while  tri- 
etbylourbmot  is  readiiy  couvcrled  into  acids  oontaining 
fewer  atoms  of  carbun. 

Siliaoa  athjl  ia  eooverted  by  the  action  of  ehloniia  into 
•  ohloriMtad  darfTOtire  Bi(Cv  n,),(C..H,Cl),  from whlA ih» 

eilicon  ilcohul  SiCgTI,,  .  OH  iiiiiy  he  jjrejxired,  corros]-  ii cling 
to  iho  yst  uuknown  carbon  aicoboi  CgU|^OH.  It  is  a 
liquid  insoliibU  in  iHtar^MadiiBig  IttocMBfiMr,  and  balim 
at  ISO^C 

Bj  heating  the  oomp<nuid  Bi(C,lt^OC,H,),  with 
IgdwadkaBidaolBtioititMCM 

bfl  idOCOIMrtfio-  MHmitMllMfcl  MM. 

In  m  ainular  BUBBar,  aiUMoacetic  add,  CHg.SiO{OH> 
inaj  ba  prapared  from  tiia  eonBaponding  awthyl  eompouBd. 

But  although  thcno  silicon  acids  correspond  in  cocLposi- 
tiun  to  acetic  acid,  CHg.CO(OH),  and  propionic  acid, 
C^Hj.CO(OH;,  tln'y  exhibit  very  difTori  t-r  pri.;ii  rliea ; 
(has,  thoj  are  whito  amoipboos  substances,  iosolublo  in 
mtar^  altboagh  solublo  io  alkaline  solations,  from  which 
dMgr  ■>«  precipitatad  jby  ths  idditioB  of  acids,  lAaiaaa 
Mano  and  propionia  aetda  Bra  ooloBHaM  liquids,  soloble  In 
WBter,  and  boil  respectively  at  119°  C  and  HO'  C 

When  the  vapour,  of  carbon  disulphidc  is  ptt^d  av^i  a 
heated  mixture  of  silica  and  carbon,  liilicoD  disulphide,  SiS., 
ia  produced ;  it  ciyatBUisas  io  white  aillqr  needlea,  -which 
qaiekljr  decompose  in  aoiat  bIt  iBto  hydzogan  idpMda  aod 
amorphous  ailico. 

From  the  forcguing  description  of  the  silicon  compounds, 
it  will  bo  evident  thiit  while  cloeoiy  allied  both  in  composi- 
tiou  and  iu  uiauy  uf  tlieii  pruperti^  tu  Iko  carboo  com- 

eosds,  they  nevertheless  differ  from  them  in  namnraB 
portaot  partioalataL   Ilnia,  earboB  dioiida  ia  ^awHii^ 
aao  afliooB  dioxide  %  a  aao'vobtila  aofid ;  the  ehloridaa  of 

carbjn  en:  nt iM-  in  jTcsonce  of  wilcr  cxcejjt  perhaps  at 
reialivcly  \^iy  liJ^li  tcuiU'^riiturca,  but  the  chlorides  of 
silicon  are  with  the  greattit  readincaa  decomposed  by 
water  i  carbon  diaulphide  ib  a  volatile  liquid  not  affected 
by  water,  vUla  ailieoB  dimlphidc  is  a  solid  iritieh  cannot 
aidatiiiawBWMa  «Mt«r;  and  obvioosly  tha  fapreaaBtap 
livaa  of  tha-earboB  eompoanda  oxalie  add,  aratie  add,  and 
propionic  acid  in  the  silicon  scn'ea  possess  very  diflferent 
properties.  Ia  maay  respects  silicon  bears  considerable 
reaamblaoce  to  boron,  tha  waamblaBaa  being  especially 
aotiaaBbla  betwaea  tlia  alaBMBta  lliamaalva^  and  ia  tfaia 
behwioHr  of  tiwir  Mold  eomywada  with  water,  BBdaboia 
the  property  which  the  fluorides  of  both  dements  possess 
of  combining  with  hydrogen  fluoride.  It  is  of  interest  to 
note  that  much  more  heat  is  developed  in  the  fortniitiuu  of 
Ilia  oaades  of  boion  and  silicon  than  in  the  fonaatioa  of 
fwbOM  dindd^  wbiflli  bIoob  ia 


(B,  >  00  =  31 7, 200  unlU  of  h«sit, 
(C.O,)-  »8,600 
(Si,  0,)  =219,800 

Xa  tba  caaa  ol  (ha  eorraspoBding  chl»idea  tho  wdar  <rf 

whttUiyiameiiadi  thva— 

BOL    OCL  fltCL 

,....ir    ir  »r 


[^UKTALa  or  THB  AXXlUB 

aa  B  f bU  deaoriptioB  of  (ha  Biota  ioipoitanfe  will  ha 
Bodar  other  headinpi.    It  will  ba  eonvaniaot  in  tiie  fltai 

instance  to  c  nsi  ii  r  those  elements  together  which  are 
moBt  clobcly  Kiiied  in  propertiea,  and  afterwaida  to 
indicate  the  manner  in  WhJsk  tlw  akoNnl 
robited  to  eadi  other. 

HatAIB  or  TAB  AUAUW. 


In  discussing  tho  rcmaitiing  elements  it  will  suffic?  to 
iadkata  (ba  general  oatore  of  their  relations  to  each  other. 
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Tho  elements  of  this  clasa  are  white  metals,  volatile  at 
hi^  temperatures ;  Uthimn  is  softer  than  lead  but  harder 
than  NdiBm,  whila  aodium  ia  haidar  than  f*— and 
potaidnm  harder  ABB  rabidiBfli,  the  kat  neatioaad  beinf 

as  soft  as  wax.  They  xn^r  nil  bn  K'-piimrr'l  frr-i  ll:eir 
chlorides  by  electrolyBix,  aijd  ttp|>uifutly  alsu  Ly  Birongly 
heating  mixtures  of  their  carbonates  with  charcoal  in  iron 
retorts;  the  latter  aiethod  is  employed  in  the  manufactare 
of  sodium  and  potasstaa^  BBd  tuidiBm  has  been  preparad 
by  it  OnaiBm  haa  n«ft  jwk  haaa  obtained  in  a  pure 
state,  hat  an  amalgam  of  amiam  amy  be  procured  by 
Hulmiitting  ito  chloride  to  electrulysia,  aaplojMg  B flalNllB 
yf  mercury  as  the  negative  electrode. 

Cnsinm  ia  the  most  electro-positive  dement  yet  dis- 
covered;  the imBiBiBg naatbata d  tha  >  follow  it  in 
this  respect  fa  thB  order  of  Aalr  Blomia  ww^Mi.  Thn 
are  carily  fu!,ible  (see  table  above^  BBd  thatr  BOapOOBn 
with  oliitir  tilcuients  ore  all  fusible. 

The  metala  of  ii  H  up  and  their  compounds  furnish 
ciiaracteroitic  spectre,  which  anj  distinguished  from  thoao 
of  most  other  dements  by  tbeix  eimpUcity.  lithiom  and 
itB  aallBBOBimnnicate  a  beaatiful  red  colour  to  iUme,  sodium 
aalta  an  inlanae  yellow,  and  potassium,  cawium,  and 
rubidioin  raits  a  violet  ccilour. 

According  to  Troo^tatid  Hantefeuillc,  when  potassium  is 
heated  to  SSO'-IOO"  C.  in  an  atmosphere  of  hydrogen,  it  is 
converted  into  a  hydride  of  the  compoaition  K,U  ;  sod  the 
corresponding  hydride,  Na^H,  may  Mfiapared  in  a  similar 
manner  from  sodium.  Lithium,  however,  manifests  but  little 
tenden^to  combine  with  hydrogen,  absorbing  only  1 7  times 
its  volume  of  the  gas  at  500"  C.  Tho  hydridcn  are  white 
bodies  resembling  silver  in  appeamijc«s;  jH)tttasiuai  hydride 
ia  very  brittle,  but  nodinin  liydndo  is  as  soft  ss  sodium, 
although  it  becomes  brittle  whea  heated;  tba  fonnar  takaa 
fire  spontaneously  in  air,  but  the  latter  ia  mneh  mora  attiUa. 
The  compounds  of  lithiuni,  »>  i^ititT-,  and  {■►otassium  •'■■'.'h 
hydrocarbon  rudicles  .ire  only  kuD^wi  iu  combination  v.  itu 
the  zinc  compound?!  ;  thns,  the  body  obtained  by  the  .ictiou 
of  Bodiuni  on  fine  ethyl  has  the  coiupoDttion  ZnNB(C2lij)f 

Thy  haloid  c  impounds  of  the  elements  of  this  group  may 
bo  formed  by  the  direct  combinstion  of  the  metals  wiUi 
halogens ;  thdr  affinity  for  halogens,  however,  appears  to 
be  inversely  proportijnal  to  their  atomic  weights.  Thu.-i, 
it  is  requi«ito  to  iieat  Imodium  to  a  moderately  high  tempera- 
ture in  an  atmosphere  of  chlorine  in  order  to  secure  its 
eoavenioB'into  (he  chloride  NaCl ;  bat  potassium  inflamea 
in  ehlodae  at  the  ordinary  temparBtarB  Fiaiilaily,  aodiam 
may  be  preserved  unchanged  in  contact  with  bromine,  and 
ia  scarcely  affected  even  when  heated  with  it  to  200'  C; 
pr.ta^si  .i!)!.  howevLT,  can;  cs  a  vinlLtit  explaiion  when  thrown 
OQ  bromine.  Sodium  may  alao  be  fused  with  iodino  with- 
out  appreciable  reaction  occurring,  but  potimjom  aft  QMft 
combiaaa  with  i(  with  axploaiva  violainBi 
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The  met&ls  of  thLa  group  all  decompoM  water  in  the  cold 
with  evolution  of  hydrogen  and  pmdMlUHl  «l  ft  •dttttOJI  of 
the  hjdroxitlo :  for  example — 

2Na  +  20U,  -  H,  -t-  2Na.0H . 

UAinm  doaa  not  fine  wtum  yuoum  'OB  wtfeer,  •md 

aodiam  fuses  but  does  not  inf!amo  ;  potaalaiBand  rubidium, 
bowever,  not  only  foM  but  also  take  tin  tod  burn  with  a 
Tiotet  «aliMired  flame.  Accordintr  to  Thomaen's  determina- 
tiom^mora  luafc  ii  devalopad  in  Um  dacomparition  of  water 
UtUui  «r  Mdinm  thaa  bj  palMdiua  }  tba^ 

(Li ,  Aq)  -  49.1 


The  difiTerence  in  their  behariour  wnea  thrown  on  water  is, 
perhaps,  due  to  the  circumatanoe  that  the  action  proceeds 
more  rapidly  with  potaadnm  ttu  with  aodiam. 

All  the  metala  of  this  groap  •Unci  oxygen  with  aridity 
on  ezpoaare  to  air,  bat  liUiiam  it  mach  leai  oxidixable  than 
.sodium  or  {H>ta.H.sium,  rubidium  takes  fire  spontaneously  in 
air,  and  ctesium  amalgam  i»  mach  more  readilj  oxidised 
than  rubidinm  amalgam ;  to  that  thair  afflnity  for  oatygeo, 
as  for  tbc  halogens,  is  proportional  to  their  atomic 
weights.  Only  one  oxide  of  lithium,  Li,0,  has  been 
obtained,  bat  two  oxides  of  sodium,  Na,0,  and  NajX)y  and 
thm  oiidsa  of  potaastim,  E^O,  K^O^  and  JiJ>^,  m« 
fcBowB ;  the  oiicM  of  the  remaiDing  ttsmrali  aam  not 
been  investigated.  The  ozidrs  of  tho  farm  M'^O  are  white 
deliquescent  solids,  which  readily  diAsolTe  in  water  with 
th»  development  bf  much  heat,  forming  Oltttjpw  «(  tfie 
corresponding  hjdroxidea,  M'.OH  ;  they  are  the  most 
powerfully  basic  oxides  known.  The  oxides  of  the  form 
Mj'O, dissolve  in  water,  butcorre^poadingaalts  are  unknown ; 
potassium  tetroxide  dissolves  in  water  with  STolntioQ  of 
oxygen.  The  hydnnides  M'.OH,  or  dkalite,  are  white 
fusible  solids  of  romarkable  stability,  volatilizing  at  high 
temperatures  ap^>aruDtly  without  undergoing  decomposition; 
they  are  very  soluble  in  water,  fanmUag  abOBglj  ftfc^p^ 
H^ntiooa,  soapj  to  the  tooch. 

The  metals  of  tiie  alkalies  appear  to  ad  nniformly  aa 
tnoacLda,  and  the  salts  derived  from  them  are  all  formed  on 
the  types  M'Cl,  M,'SO.,  itc  Their  salts  are  colourless 
axeaptiDg  those  derived  from  coloured  acids ;  and  the  cor- 
te^onding  aalts  of  the  several  metals  are  isomorphoos. 
Their  ehlorides,  carbonates,  sulphates,  and  phosphates  are 
soluble  in  wat«r,  and  the  chlorides  and  sulphates  fumiAh 
neutral  solutions.  Their  sulphates  form  characteristic  double 
■alto  called  "  aluma  "  with  sulphate  of  aluminium  and  the 
sulphates  of  allied  elements.  The  alums  all  ct7stallize  with 
the  same  number  of  molecules  of  water,  and  ootxeapond 
in  compoaition  to  olrdiaaiyallUB,  KgAI^8QJ||,SiB/>J  tlMJ 
are  also  isomorphoua. 

Althongh  tho  geoanlreaemUaMa  helweaa  the  metah  of 
thL-i  group  13  very  great,  it  will  be  obvious  that  thoy  differ 
in  many  im^wrtant  reH{^>«cta.  The  properties  of  potassium, 
ralridium,  and  cxsium,  which  arc  very  closely  related,  are 
•nenallj  different  from  those  of  tithinm  end  aodiooi, 
wnidi  are  alio  doaalj  lelatod.  For  iastanee,  the  nennal 
lithium  iind  sodium  salts  of  chloroplatlnic  acid,  H,PtClj, 
the  acid  lithium  and  sodium  salu  of  tartaric  add, 
B|.C.H.Of ,  and  the  lithium  end  sodium  alonu  are  rsadily 
eJoMo  ui  water,  whereaa  tho  eoRMpondiur  salts  of  nota»> 
aium,  raUdiom,  nnd  caainm  are  dimcoltlf  sorabte. 
Lithium,  however,  in  many  of  its  properties  is  more  closely 
ullied  to  magnesium  and  calcium  than  to  sodium ;  and  it 
may  be  noticed  that  its  chloride,  like  that  of  magnesiun, 
dissolves  m  water  with  considerable  derelopmeat  9t  heat 

The  reactions  involved  in  the  formation  of  a  few  com- 
pounds of  litliliiui,  ::>i:!iu[ri,  and  po'a.s.iiuin  have  been  inves* 
(igatad  hj  Thomsen,  with  the  following  results 
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Hie  nMBdMn  of  this  group  are  strongly  positive  elements, 

which  act  uniformly  as  dyads  ;  tho  rclalinnR  befwcon  them 
are  similar  to  those  which  obtaiu  in  the  preceding  group, 
the  element  with  the  hi^est  atomie  vaigHl  being  the  most 
positive.  Strontium,  however,  in  aane  li^octe  ^pMi*  t» 
be  more  closely  related  to  brjiom  than  to  caldnm.  TImj 
are  i>esl  prepared  by  the  \«>i;iiic  decompoeition  of  their 
fused  chloridee  ;  their  chlorides  are  not  reduced  by  sodium, 
bat  eakinm  naj  be  obliiaod  bgr  iMiting  eikinm  kdido 
sodium. 

Calcium  is  a  yellow  metal  of  the  colour  of  gold  largely 
alleged  with  silver ;  in  hardness  it  is  iutermediate  between 
lead  tad  gold,  and  it  is  veiy  ductila  It  melts  at  a  red 
ha«t    Btrantiam  eloadj  leaemblee  oakium,  but  has  a 

deeper  colour  ;  little  is  kntiwn  of  barium,  hut  it  appears  to 
resemble  strontium  and  calaum.  Tiic  behaviour  of  the«e 
elements  with  halogens  it  ipfarently  similar  to  that  of  the 
metels  of  the  precedinf  gnmp  vith  low  atomic  weigbts. 

They  decompose  cold  water  with  evolntion  of  hydflogen, 
but  Icf  readily  than  the  alkali  inotala  ;  it  is  romarkahlo 
that  concentrated  nitric  acid  ia  almost  wiUiout  action  on 
calcium  and  strontium  even  when  heated  to 


although  the  diluted  acid  dissolrea  them  rapidly* 

They  are  leas  easily  oxidized  than  the  dktH  metals^ 
calcitim  being  the  least,  and  barium  apparently  the  moat 
ootidiBble;  in  ixj  air  calcium  and  stnmtium  remain 
nataniihed  fbr  a  eensidenible  period.  Ihsgr  bam  with 
great  brilliancy  when  ignited  in  air. 

Each  metal  fumisheti  two  oxides, — a  monoxide  such  aa 
t>anam  oxide,  BaO,  and  a  dioxide  Buch  as  h«rium  peroxide, 
BaOu;  thase  oxides  are  white,  sarthy,  infusible  substoncee  ; 
the  SwdSm  are  decomposed  into  tiie  moftoridee  end  oxygen 
at  a  red  he&t  Their  monoxides  are  powerfully  basic,  biit 
apj>arcntly  the  dioxides  are  almoet  destitute  of  besie 
properties ;  the  action  of  acids  on  the  two  dUNS  of  MldM 
10  iilastiatad  bj  the  following  equations 

BaO  •(-2Ha-BaCl,  +  H,0 
BaO|  SHa  -  Bad, + . 
Barium  monoxide  is  converted  into  the  dioxide  when  heated 
to  dull  rednws  in  an  atmosphere  of  oxygen,  bat  the  dioxidee 
of  stronti.:!!)  and  calcium  cannot bipie|iendi»thiB  manner. 
By  the  action  of  water  the  monoaddes  wa  eonverted  with 
developmentof  much  heat  into  die  eorrespondinghydroxlde^ 
which  are  strongly  nlkallne^  Barium  hydroxide,  Ba(OH),, 
ia  dissolved  by  water,  although  to  a  less  extent  than  the 
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bjdnnMfli  of  ilia  tlltaK  mMk;  it  Mpnatat  fiott  mlar  in 

cr^-BtaU  of  tho  corflDwitioD  Bft(OH)|,  SH^O  ;  it  L»  not 
dccomposei  even  by  prolonged  ignition.  Strontium 
li]rdrori<ie,  which  aUo  cryntallizes  wiiii  h  ;ri  ileculea  of  water, 
is  muoli  low  eolubb  tiuui  the  barium  oompcuod  ;  it  ia  ;u>c 
dacBmpond  hj  ignitioo.  Calcium  hydroxide,  0»(0U),, 
hawvfwt,  Mqoim  •boni  700  Mrtiol  «^  nmtar  to  diaMlve 
it,  tlw  eiTiMt  «f  ■tWBtlttm  ^ydtorid*  nqniring  oolj  00 
p&rta,  and  is  decompowJ  into  ri^IHnm  oxide  and  water  by 
prolongr  l  ignition.  NVTien  beuiom  hydroxide  Bolution  is 
added  t  ■  ii-  ^:  •^cn  dioxido  a  bydratod  barium  peroxide, 
£ftO„  CHjO,  in  precipitated  in  cijaUUiiM  actlat ;  the  cor- 
mponding  Btrontium  and  eikdmtt  COiMOMd^  8cO^,  BB,0 
md  CkO|,  9SLfi,  mtf  b*  (fMuwA  lii  »  tlmikt  tuauu, 
and  «t»  odBvartM  Into  the  rahydrooi  oiidM  If  hmlSag 
to  100*  a 

Barinm  and  strontiam  carboaatce  are  praestieallf  in- 
•olable  in  water,  and  are  not  deeompoeed  on  igaition  ; 
calcium  carbonate,  OaCO„  i*  only  very  alightly  loluble  in 
mt«r,  and  u  ahwly  «ODT«rted  into  calnnm  oxide  and 
flRrboii  dioxide  on  {gnitioB.  Jn  this  raapeet  lithium 
carbonate,  Li^CO},  cloiely  TeMmblea  ealeinm  earbonate,  aa 
it  ia  only  »;i,iringty  sglubls  in  water,  and  decompoaea  on 
igaition ;  wbureai>  the  cerbotu.tc;i  of  tho  other  alkali  metala 
va  Ttqr  aolublo,  and  are  not  decomposed  by  heat 

CUewm  anlpbato,  CaSO^^  cmtelluet  with  two  volaeakt 
of  water,  and  ii  alightly  aolnUa  in  walar;  bat  itroBiiiiB 
and  bariam  aulphaUn  form  anhjdrona  cryatala,  and  are 
practically  inaoluble  in  w.itrr.  Bimikrly,  ealcinm  nitrato 
crystal  I  iz«!(  in  dcliqutficcnt,  very  tolublo  monocliuic  priauu 
of  the  compotiitioa  Oa(NOj),,  iUjO,  and  an  apparently 
iaomorphoua  aalt  of  aimilar  compoaition,  but  offloreecent, 
SMjr  ba  obtainad  by  orjraiallixing  itiontinm  aitnata  at  a 
low  tHBparataio ;  bnt  fhrn  ft  hot  aolatioa  atnntliUB  nitlate 
aeparatea  in  '.rh;  Jmua  octabednx  ipomorphnus  with  barium 
nitrate,  whit-h  (.  rys'.ii'Uaea  withuul  -A  Bt.  r.  The  chloridtvs  of 
cnli  iiiin  and  ;  tr.  itiaiu  are  deliquoacont  cryfilalUtio  eub- 
etanecs,  Teiy  eijiuble  in  water,  iir.d  aiao  aoluble  in  alcohol  ; 
bfirium  chloride  ia  very  much  lua  aolable  in  water,  and  ia 
inioliibla  in  alcohol,  and  dota  not  daliqaaaoa.  Tba  ohioridea 
of  bariniB,  atioiitiiiiB,  SBdcaldmn  faraidi  par^tetly  nantfal 
eciliitioiir..  Barium  salts  crunmunicata  an  aj>[)Ie-gT8<sn  colour 
to  flaiue,  stronti-im  aalta  a  brilliant  erimaon,  and  ealeioin 
salts  an  orango-rod  ;  the  apaetn  of  tha  thiM  aboiBli  are 
oomparatively  aimpla. 

Qiiuannni— KLtaiTicsiini — Ziko — CAsimnf — IfasoiniT, 
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Otutktmmf  or  buylUniii,  obtained  by  the  action  of 
aodivm  on  Its  chloride,  is  a  white,  malleable  metal  foaible 
below  the  melting-paint  of  ailrcr ;  it  does  not  barn  in  air 

or  oxy^-tn,  but  becomes  coated  with  a  layer  r>f  oiido  which 
B^ma  Ui  protect  it  from  further  change.  When  heated  in 
an  atmosphere  of  chlorino  it  is  cooTerted  into  the  chloride 
QCly  It  does  not  decompoaa  water  even  when  heated 
to  whiteness.  It  is  easily  ffiaadrad  by  dilate  hydroeUorio 
and  anlphurie  acids ;  but  nitric  acid,  even  vrbcn  concen- 
trated,  has  little  action  on  it  It  is  leouiiy  diaaoif  ed  by  a 
Mlation  of  potaasium  bjdrosidii^ 


CHaeiatua  l^drorfd^  0(0H)„  aeparates  as  a  tdiila 

bnlky  precipitate  on  tbo  aildition  of  an  alkaline  hydroxide 
to  a  tolntion  of  a  giurinura  saU  ;  it  exhiliits  pronounrtd 
acid  propertiea,  dissolving  in  eolutions  of  the  alkalies  r.iicl 
even  in  thoac  of  alkaline  carboi^atea.  Gluctnum  oxide, 
GO,  is  a  light,  very  bulky,  white  powder  ;  when  strongly 
heated  it  vdatiliaea  withint  fnaiaf,  Glacinum  chloride, 
OCly  oryatatlixea  tn  eilky  needlaa ;  it  ii  very  defa'qneacent, 
and  diasolvp:^  ;rj  -s-p.trr  -R-i'^  a  hihsing  nolle  and  corisidorabla 
rise  of  temp&i&ture,  Glutiuum  hydroxide  re[;:'.iiy  dia&olvea 
in  acids,  but  the  ignited  oxide  slowly;  the,  glucinnm  Btha 
are  mostly  soloblo,  and  have  a  swMt,  alightly  astringent 
taste.  Beaia  glnoinnm  salts  are  obtained  with  graat 
iadUty ;  thus  by  digwttott  witk  tlui  hjdioiid^  f^hMWOia 
nitrate,  0(NO,)y  la  eonoitad  into  the  bade  oHrat^ 
njN,Oj,  and  the  basic  sulphato,  G,SOn,  r  ay  in  a  aimilar 
maaaei  bo  obtained  from  the  normal  sulphate,  GSQ^ 
Glucinum  sulphate,  GSO^ ,  4H,0,  is  extremely  soluble  m 
water ;  it  forms  a  double  salt  with  potassium  sulphate  oC 
the  composition  GE,(SO J, ,  2H,0. 

Maynetiwn,  Zine,  Cadmiutti. — Msgnesitun  is  a  white^ 
malleable  dnctile  metal  abont  as  hard  as  calcspar ;  it  melts 
an  I  ^  I  '  itilizea  nearly  aa  readily  as  tino.  It  readily  dccom- 
po^c«  water  below  its  boiliog-potot,  bnt  not  in  the  cold« 
unless  sssoclated  with  a  less  pasitive  matd  WoA  H  coppv. 
It  to  easily  dlasdnd  by  dilnks  addn 

2tae  ia  a  kard,  wUla  aietal  with  a  diada  of  bine ;  whea 
pure  it  is  rery  malleable,  bnt  It  Ib  ngually  Irittl'?  owing  to 
the  presence  of  impurities  "iurh  as  le«d  and  irou.  Com- 
mercial ^inc,  however,  bctomon  malleable  at  100*-150*  C, 
and  may  then  be  rolled ;  at  2  ]  0'  C.  it  again  becomes  brittle, 
and  aaaOj  ndnced  to  powder  at  Ost  temperstofOb 
Zin*  danswiinaM  vtpaut  <d  water  at  •  famperatnro  below 
dan  radnaaa,  aod  nadBy,  oven  at  otdinarv-  temperatnres, 

vrhfn  it  is  ajjHtr'tVitp.l  with  coper  or  OtLf  positive 
LUL'Uila.  The  pure  jueuU  iiHftohps  very  aiiAvly  jn  dtluto 
acids,  but  ordinary  line  dis«[)lvo»  quickly,  bocaUNO  the 
4ead  contained  in  it  acts  as  an  electro-ne^ire  element 
Zino  diaaolraa  In  aqoaooa  alkalies  iridi  arobttaa  «l 
hjdraMB, 

OsdioliiiB  Ii  ftUolih^blta  natal  Bka  ilno;  itii  aoft, 

thonj^h  harder  and  more  tenacious  than  tin,  and  ia  very 
mallcublo  and  dnctile.  When  heated  to  about  SO*  C.  it 
bocom?:i  very  brittle,  and  may  be  powdered  with  facility. 
It  appears  to  decompose  water  at  a  high  temperature,  and 
disaolves  when  bested  with  slightly  dilated  hydrochloric  or 
sulphuric  acid,  bnt  its  best  solvent  is  dilate  nitrio  acid 

Usgneeium  is  nsoslly  prcparfKi  by  heating  its  chloride 
WiLh  sodium  ;  sine  and  cadmium  are  rtadiiy  obtained  by 
reducing  their  oxidea  with  charcooL  Magueaium,  xinc, 
aod  cadmium  are  capable  of  being  polished,  and  then  assume 
a  bright  metallic  lustra ;  tbej  ntaio  their  loatia  ia  diy  ait, 
but  when  exposed  to  Buiit  air  •  film  Ot  oxM*  foma  oo 
the  Burfsce  whioh  proteeta  than  from  further  oxidation. 
Magnesium  is  die  most  posHi've  metal  of  the  three,  as  it 
precipitates  sine  and  cadmium  from  their  salU,  and  rinc  13 
mora  positive  than  cadmium.  When  heated  in  chlorine, 
or  in  the  vspour  of  bromioa  or  of  iodine,  th<^  boa 
briUiaotty,  forming  eomspouding  chloridei^  bronida^  or 
iodidaa^  onoh  as  MgO,,  ZnBr«  CdL;  if  taoiatanal  nidi 
wster,  sine  and  cadmium  roadil^oOBiDtiia  witt  On  bnl^gtP* 
at  the  ordinary  temperature. 

Tliry  are  easily  comLuRtiblo  in  air  or  oxygen  ;  the  liglit 
emitted  by  burning  magnesium  is  ialensciy  briiliaiit  aod 
very  rich  in  actinic  rays ;  dnc  also  bums  with  a  brilliant 
flame.  They  are  thna  cooTarted  into  the  oddea  MgO, ' 
ZbO,  CdO  i  aagoadam  and  ttoe  oddas  are  white,  bat  the* 
latter  becomes  lemon  yellow  when  heated  ;  cadmium  oxide 
is  yellowish  brown.  These  oxides  are  unalterable  in  the 
An;  tbaj  disaotta  toadilgr  in  ieid%  fomiag  I 
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nltiy  tM.:  UgO  +  ll|S04-Mg&04i>U,0.  Ifagnwium 
«ickl«^  wMii  mixed  whn  mlbu,  gradiuJly  oombiiMi  witt  it, 

and  foims  the  hydroiido  MgfOII)„  but  no  Beoaible  devclop- 
lacnt  of  bent  occurs  during  the  Lydrfttioa.  Cftdiniuni 
oxide  also  unitra  with  water. 

Tbe  b)^diviutl<w  of  laagQeaiam,  line,  snd  cadmiam 
Mparato  aa  vfaita  amorphous  prwipitatoa,  insoluble  in  water, 
en  (Im  idditKM  of  sUnUio  to  mlntinin  of  Ibo  floltt  of  thou 
nietihb  MigBannukjrdraittdotloiMaidiibltaafmintillckHiM 
reaction  ;  one  hydroxide  readily  dissoWes  in  a'trJics  ;  they 
ore  all  dissolved  by  solutions  of  ammonLum  oaliM  ;  they  Ore 
COaily  ruolved  by  heat  into  water  and  the  oxide. 

Oadmiom  alio  iarniahoa  a  aabozide,  C<1,0,  which  ia  a 
groen  |>o«id«r;  on  tnotUMi  with  adda  it  ia  rcoolTed  into 
metollio  cadmiam  and  tho  oxido  CdO  ;  ia  otbar  »onls,  a 
aalt  of  the  oxide  CdO  ia  prodoeed,  and  cadmium  remaina. 

The  chluridea  of  these  metala,  like  glucinum  chloride,  are 
volatile  deliquescent  solids  ;  magnesium  and  zinc  chlorides 
are  extremely  soluble  in  water,  and  their  solutions  are 
■tnngljr  Mid,  but  admiam  ditorido  ia  lose  »  >lublei  tbeir 
diMonttlon  in  voCtr  ia  ottandad  with  deralopaMnt  af  kaot^ 
thns^ 

MrH,  .  Ar,    JJ.MO  unlU  ofhASt. 

ZnCl, .  A-i     I.\«SO     „  „ 
CVlL'l,  ,  A(j  "  S,0!0  „ 

Their  bromide;^  and  iodidta  are  ulso  solnble  in  water.  The 
chlorides  of  nm;;iu:^iuin,  zinc,  and  cadmium  form  ctTStallioe 
compounds  wtiii  tbu  cUluriduji  vf  :i)»nj  other  mirtihi,  (be 
tendency  to  oorabine  with  other  chloridoa  being  Mfoei- 
alljrnorkad  io  tho  oiao  of  cadmiaia  cUorid«k 

Tb«ir  raliilittaa  ara  aolnbla  in  vatar,  aapaonJlj  tluMa  of 
roognesiura  and  zinc,  'M-hiLh  are  iaomorphous ;  tho  sulphatea 
of  the  three  metals  furui  iaomorphnus  double  salts  with 
potassium  sulphate.  The  composition  of  their  gulphatee 
and  double  sulphates  with  poto^ium  is  u  follows  : — 


M(!SO,,7H.O 
ZnSO,.  7H,0 
CdSO«.  4U,0 


WkK,(.SO A,  6H,0 
ZnK,i.SO,', ,  «H,0 


Ziae,  like  gtndnnoi,  nanifeala  •  great  tendane^  Io  focm 
liaaic  sulphates. 

Tho  carbonates  of  magiiosiom,  cine,  and  cadmium  are 
white  and  insoluble  in  water ;  they  are  without  difficulty 
daconposed     baat  into  tha  oxida  and  earboB  dtouda^ 

Olneimin  toliiliido  ia  aolaUo  in  walar  wiAost  daeon- 
position,  but  is  decomposed  by  dilute  adds ;  magnesium 
sulphide  is  converted  by  water  into  magnesium  hydroxide 
with  evolutiiiii  of  byJrogm  suljiLido  ;  MgS  +  UHjO  — 
MgfOU^+  HgS  ;  sine  suijihida  is  insoluble  in  w»ter,  but 
iidiaaelnd  aod  decomposed  by  dilute  mineral  acids  ;  lastly, 
cadmipm  aolpluda  ia  inaolnbla  ia  watar  and  diaaolves  with 
diflenlly  oran  in  boiling  dilnta  bydiwdilorie  add,  though  it 
ia  readily  dijLMm[io!cd  by  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid 
even  at  ordinary  temperatures.  Cadmium  sulphide  is  a 
brilliant  jalluv  aabatapoa,  Oo  imaiidi^  aalpbidM  are 
vhitok 

Utrtmrf. — ^Hiia  alamant  la  fta  obIj  mttal  tiiat  is  Uquid  at 
OMuBon  temperatures,  widi  tfio  oxeeption,  poaaiU|7,  of 
csssitth),  and  the  recently  dtscorered  element  gallium.  The 
latter  element,  indeed,  apj  r  t.>  '  ■  clusely  iillicd  to  zinc 
in  ptoperiiea,  but  is  lesaposiuve,  and  h  probably  a  member 
of  tlia  alnduBB  gronp ;  ita  apedfic  gravity  is  5-95. 

Marenij  oanm  aativa  chiefly  in  the  forai  of  aolphide, 
from  wUeb  it  {a  aepaiatad  aither  by  distiOatioB  «itb  slaked 
lime  (ralfium  h  vf1r> 'xide),  or  by  burning  off  the  sulphur.  It 
13  Q  li  i_:hiy  lustiouii  metal,  and  in  the  solid  at.itc  ia  malleable. 
I;  rii  wly  combines  with  the  halogens  at  ordmnry  tempera- 
tures, and  also  with  sulphnr  if  triturated  with  it;  it  does 
not  tarnish,  even  in  moist  air,  but  slowl/  abaorba  oxygen 
vban  haotad  to  about  iOO*  CL,  baiog  aonfaftad  ioto  tho 


rad  oidda  HgO  ;  thia  oacida  ia  daeocapooed  on  jgMitim. 
Hydrodhlorie  add,  vbadiar  cold  or  bot,  ia  without  aetloo 

on  mercury,  but  it  ia  slowly  diissolvod  by  bydriodic  acid  ; 
concentrated  nitric  acid  diiiujlvsa  it  readily  ;  it  is  aLau 
dissolved  by  hot  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  It  bus  no 
aetioQ  upon  water  at  any  tem}>crature.  It  is  capable  of 
unitiog  with  moat  metals,  foroiing  liquid  or  aalid  aan- 
pooda  oallad  :  tho  aoUd  ainalgama  appaat  lor 

tho  auNt  part  to  bo  of  daflnila  aompoaition,  but  tha  two 
metals  are  held  tokt  thcr  by  very  feeblo  nfTinilm 

Mercory  unites  wiili  tho  halogens,  with  oxygen,  and  with 
sulphur  in  two  proportions,  forming  the  two  series  diatup 
guished  as  merooioua  and  mercuric  compounds  ;  thua 


Hg.GI. 

Mncsrow  ^MHt 
Hi 


MWSSHM 

HgO 


H&S 
HgS 


The  compounds  of  mercury  with  halogens,  and  merenry 
oonpounda  ganaialljr,  «n  dificultlx  aolaUa^  or  inaolabia,  iu 
rnlar.   Bat  dia  aompoiuida  witt  balogeoa  diaaolTo  raadily 

in  aolntioRS  of  the  haloid  compounds  of  tlic  !illc:;i!i  TuutJji  in 
consequence  of  the  foniiatioii  of  ciouLiu  htilu  ,  itic  halgul 
compounds  of  mercury,  in  fact,  exhibit  a  nioro  marked 
tendency  than  those  of  any  other  metal  of  tha  group  to 
form  double  salts  with  tha  haloid  eompounda  of  otbar 
metals,  cadmium  baing  OMMft  Mariy  altiiod  to  marenrj  ia 
this  roapect ;  they  onito  Ao  widi  tho  balmd  adda,  forming 
the  compounds  HHgCl,  IIHgBr.,  and  IIHgTy 

MeruuroDs  chloride  or  calomel,  Hg.Cly  ts  a  white  crys- 
talline aolid,  insoluble  ia  water;  it  bhu:kena  aIow|y  on 
exposure  to  and  ia  deoompoaod  \ij  beat  into  ttalalUo 
merenry  and  Banoria  dilorida,  RgCtf  Mareurfa  dilorido 
or  corroaire  sublimate  is  also  white  and  crystalline,  but 
aoluble  in  water  ;  it  boila  without  decomposition  ut  '2'iU'  C. ; 
the  density  of  its  vapour  correaiwndu  with  the  fornuilji 
HgClj.  By  tho  action  of  adkmoniaoa  the  chlorides  of  mer 
cuiy,  one-half  the  chlorine  is  removed  and  displaced  by  tho 
monad  radida  ainidogant  Hg^O, -f  SNH^  -  ~ 
■f  NH4C!;  ^bwarebloridoiatbaaooDTortadiflto 


mercur 0  A.1  r.midochloridc,  the  higher  chloride  furnishing 
mercuric  smidochloride  or  white  precipitate,  HgCI(NH,). 

Mercury  hydroxides  are  unknown,  the  chlorides  of  mer- 
cury being  at  once  converted  into  corraspondiAg  oxidoa 
by  the  action  of  alkaliea ;  but  when  neremy  iaaioeiatad 
with  podtive  hydrocarbon  radicles,  it  forms  powerfully 
bade  hydroxidea  ench  aa  Hg(C4Hj)0U,  which  is  a. 
colourleea  olL  Hercnrons  ox  ide,  rfg.O,  ia  a  black 
atanoo  which  by  mer«  exposure  to  light,  or  a  very  gentle 
heat,  ia  converted  into  tho  metal  and  the  red  OkUk 
Mercuric  OKid%  HgO,  when  prepared  by  heating  merenry 
in  oxgyen,  forma  red  eryataOina  aealea,  but  it  ia  precipitated 
aa  a  ytUo?^-  f,  i-,v^T  on  tho  addition  of  an  u!lvali  to  a  boUi- 
tion  of  incrcariu  tiilorido.  These  two  forms  of  the  oxidi; 
differ  even  in  their  chemical  behaviour,  and  arc  j>erhapj 
polymeric ;  thus,  when  the  yellow  oxide  is  boiled  with  a 
solution  of  potassium  dlchromate  a  basic  mercuric  cbramita, 
Hgj|CK>tt  is  formed,  but  the  ciyitaUiaad  oxida  forma  amcno 
bano  aalt,  viz.,  Bg^CrO,,  nnder  dmilar  drcnmstancea. 
^fercurio  oxide  ia  disjioived  by  acids,  forming  mercuric  salts 
such  aa  mercuric  nitrate,  lig(KU^} ;  by  digesting  solutions 
of  these  salts  with  mercury  they  are  convertad  nto  corre- 
sponding mercurous  salts  such  aa  mafeuonn  nitrate 
Hg,(NO,)r  But  mercurie  oxida  also  axUbita  faabk  aeid 
properties  ;  thus  it  forma  tha  compound  KjHgO,  when 
dissolved  in  fused  potassium  hydroxide.  Bouc  mercuric 
salts  are  also  very  readily  pnxiuced  ;  mercuric  sulphate, 
UgSO^,  for  example,  is  decompove*!  by  water  intoa  soluUe 
acid  salt  and  the  insoluble  basic  sulplMtt  Hg^O<. 
llNOorio  an]phid%  Hg^  ia  thrown  dowa  aa  a  Maci 
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pncipiUto  on  [wuing  bjdrogea  milpiude  throogh  •olatiou 
of  mtrcoiic  salts  ;  it  ia  not  decomposed  by  bjdmhloric 
•eld;  whea  heated  it  beoomu  red.  NttiveduMwif  tod  w- 
iniUon  ooaiiist  of  the  red  modifiMtioB  of  meronrie  oxide. 

No  teodericy  to  corabiae  with  hydrogen  has  been  observed 
in  Uie  case  of  the  metils  of  thii  group,  but  thej  have  all 
btw  obtaioed  in  {umbiaatioa  vith  hydrocarbon  ladidas. 
Tbiir  otgMiO-meUUio  derivatives  correapond  io  oompoai- 
ttoB  to  dm  Mifl,  Zn(C,Hjy,,  the  attempt  to  eoDvert 
mercarou.i  cKIciride  into  a  corresponding  drgano-QietaUic 
compuund  by  the  action  of  zinc  ethyl  hae  been  onsnooeaa- 
ful,  mercury  ethyl,  Bg(Cfi^  kting  fenMd  iutMd  and 
mercury  separaVed ;  thus 

HftCa,  +  Zn{C,HJ,  -  Hg(C,Hj),  +  Hg  +  ZnCi,. 

ft  would  appear,  in  fact»  tliat  aaij  muranou  cBmpowida 
ean  ezist  ia  vUdi  wuxoKf  it  Miodatrf  with  iMgiilive 

radicles. 

It  has  been  ahown  that  tbo  density  of  the  v^p mr  of  each 
of  th*  OMtab  cadmium  and  mercury  ia  Uu  half  of  its  storuie 
«f^t»  in  oUnr  wwda,  the  gaae6«t  molaeaUa  of  these  ele- 
maDtaaranu»atonie(pL  471).  As  we  are  not  acquainted  with 
the  denaitj  of  ai^  otkar  metal  in  the  state  of  na,  it  ia  impos- 
aibla  to  eay  wfafttiar  tbeia  matab  an  pwoUar  m  tiiia  raapect 

On  eompatingttte  properties  thus  briefly  sketched  of  tba 
•Uaaati  oC  this  groap,  th«  gamtal  tMemblaoos  will  be  at 
onea  notieed,  but  il  wiH  be  remarked  abo,  tbat,  although 

in  respect  of  many  properties  the  variations  are  gradational 
in  the  same  degree  as  the  atomic  weights,  certain  properties 
are  not  contiouoa<t,  but  rocur  poriodically.  Thus  glueinuin, 
noflb  and  mercury,  tba  hrat,  third,  utd  fifth  terms  of  the 
gmn^  have  many  characteristics  in  common  which  are 
nfKMiUy  wmnting  in  tha  eaaa  of  «>«gn>iiw—  and  etdmiam, 
tm  HMod  and  fowtb  temn.  Tbia  la  widlaBead  aapaeially 
by  cert:iin  of  tbcir  jibyBiciI  properties,  by  the  soJubility  of 
their  hydroiidtfa  in  alkalies,  by  tho  formalion  of  bacic  salts, 
and  by  the  behaviour  of  their  sulphidej. 

The  elements  of  this  group  aru  in  many  respects  closely 
nlafead  to  matala  <^  the  previous  group,  of  which 
^•7  BMf  b»  npidad  m  forming  a  aob-gioiv^  tba  fonanla 
of  fhair  compoavda  bring  abnuar  In  noat  eaaea ;  the 
general  behaviour  especially  of  magnesiura  and  it« 
compounds,  it  will  bs  evident,  is  in  cKne  acc<)rdunco  with 
that  of  calcium  mid  its  Ciiuipounda.  But  many  im- 
portaot  dislioctions  characterize  the  two  groups.  Thus 
tiM  mtab  of  tba  one  group  decompose  cold  water ; 
thair  ondi*  aM  powarfnlly  baaai^  aad  readily  «>aifaiiit  with 
watar ;  tbebr  eaibonataa  ara  antiwnely  ntublu ;  and  fbeir 
sulphates  are  insoluble  or  very  slightly  soluble  in  vratcr,  and 
do  not  readily  form  double  wits.  The  metaU  of  the  other 
group,  however,  cither  are  without  action  «m  water,  or  do 
oompose  it  ooly  when  heated  j  their  oxides,  although  busie, 
•xhibit  littla  tandaow  to  WNdUm  Witb  water;  their  car- 
bonates are  corapMmtmly  T-T*****? ;  iittd  Uiflir  aalpbataa  are 
mostly  very  solnbla  bi  mlar,  and  ttodDy  form  deobla  aalts. 

In  the  one  ^•"'^)"p  the  positive  characttr  becomL>s  inuru 
pronounced  aa  the  atomic  weight  increases,  whereas  in  the 
other  the  poaitiva  ehanetar  dimiahhii  iritb  bMcaaaa  of 
atomic  weight 

Olncinum,  apparently,  ia  aaoh  Im  doKij  lalltad  to 
■agQaoiam  tbaa  ia  the  lattar  to  «Mb  Mid  namiy  ttoch 
lasa  olooety  to  eadmium  Aan  oadmlnm  to  noo ;  out  noc 
and  cadmium  are  more  ck»cly  related  than  zinc  and 
magnesium.  These  conclusioiis,  which  result  chiefly  from 
the  comparison  of  what  may  be  termed  chemical  proj^irtifs, 
are  entirely  confirmed  by  Thomaen's  tbartuocbomic^ 
inveati^tion  of  the  rcaclions  iuvolvod  in  the  formation 
«C  a  Bkioibatr  of  conpounda  of  tba  matali  of  tUa  graap^ 
ail  will  ba  avidaut  tnm  tba  foSowing  taUaa 


Solid  < 
R,0 

B ,  O ,  H.O  

R,0,,lf.  

B.CU  

R,  O,,  80,,  7H,0  

BCl, ,  Art   

Jtsd+7H,0,  Aq   

R.Cl,,   

K.o.so.Aq   

RO  ,  S0,A<1   

li(OH), ,  8CLAq   

R(0HI,  ,  mClAq   , 

R(0H^.aU,H«0,A4„.. 


148,  MO 
ai7,BJ0 
1(1.010 


85,ft34 

18S.»30 
180,1M 
84.800 

n.m 
sr.iM 


86.480 
83, 880 

97.210 
181.860 

15,680 
-  4,240 

10«,OM 

so,«eo 

«^4I0 
19.880 


K-oa 


88,680 

S,010 
2.!>40' 

»e.2»o 
88.  too 

S8,8to 
M.tK> 


rettiorhtnt 
d«T«iop«d  or 

t'alts  ?if  >iMt| 

dm  L  1,1  J  c» 

Solid  substances — 

Hg..O   

Hg.O  

Hg,,Br»  

Hg,.I, 

"g.tl. 
Hg.  iir, 

Ugiir,.k,  ... 

4a.soo 

80.880 
82,850  , 
88.390 

44,440  ' 

03,IflO 

S4,310 
348,400 

Aqasoossolations— 

llg.O  ,  SNOjUAq 
H  A  .  Aq  

HgHr4K,.Aq^  ... 
HKCl,.2KaAq... 
HRBr,.  2KBrAq.. 
HkI,  ,  iKIAq 
Hg.  CI,.  Aq  ..  .. 
1  HgO,,XHCUi.,. 

B.790 
47,990 
-8,800 
-9.780 
-1,880 
l.»40 
3,450 
69,  MO 
18.910 

Han*. 

At.  at. 

Bp.  p. 

Al.  TOL 

KiMtri*  f«a- 
tattMtj. 

Copper 

Silver 

Gold 

On 
Ag 
As 

«8-S 
107  8 
198  S 

8-9 
10-6  . 
19  8 

71 
10-2 
101 

•f««tira 
ioMm  ra 

naf  ba  iigBidid  aa  fonaiiig  •  aokiton 
to  tha  aatala  of  alkilta^ 

C^pptr  is  a  very  tenacious,  dnctilo,  mall -".Ma  m- til,  of 
red  colour,  more  easily  fused  than  gold,  but  Ic^  iuaible 
thao  silver.  It  is  without  action  on  water  at  a  red  heat, 
aitd  does  not  oxidize  in  the  air  at  ordinary  tempeiatoro^ 
but  when  heated  to  redneas  it  rapidly  oombinea  with  oxygm 
forminga  biaok  osido CnO;  wbin  in  •  finely  divided  ataik^ 
it  readily  unites  wifb  eUortna  al  ordinary  tempentaim 

Marieratoly  diluted  nitric  acid  dissolves  copper  with  great 
facility,  and  it  is  also  diasulvod  by  heated  concentrated 
Bulphurio  acid ;  hydrochloric  aci-i,  even  when  boiling,  baa 
UtUa  aatioo  on  tbe  massive  metal,  bnt  slowly  disaolvee  tba 
finaly  dttidod  oiataL 

Copper  fonna  two  ohloridaa,  capwHit  Alarid^  Co^Qy 
and  cuprie  ehlorida,  CaGj^  bat  only  oaa  lodtda  CaJL 
Cuprous  chloride  is  a  wUto  ctystalline  su^  t  u  n  inaolnble 
in  water,  but  it  diaaolvea  la  bydrochloric  acid  or  ammonia, 
forming  oolourleaa  aolutiona  Caprie  chloride  is  readily 
aolidda ;  it  ia  liTor-coloured,  but  its  aotntioo  ia  water  is 
Una;  tt  fonna  etyataUine  douUa  aaltawitt  tha  aUoridea  of 
the  alkali  metola.  It  ia  aoavatfead  into  aajpnaa  ehlorida 
and  chlorine  at  a  red  beat 

Cuprio  hydroxide,  Cu(OH)j,  separates  as  a  pals  blue 
precipitate  oa  tbe  addition  of  au  alkali  to  a  solutiun  of  a 
cupric  salt  ;  in  the  dry  state  it  is  ataUa  at  100*  C,  but  at 
a  alightly  higher  tamparaton  it  ]a  acKvertad  into  tba  blaek 
Cufoio  bydroiide^  althon^  iaaolnbU  ia  alkalio^ 


•Itosai 
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ii  diiKilTod  by  ammonia  to  a  doep  ^ivtc  snTution ;  tlie 
prodaetioa  of  de«p  blue-coloond  liquids  on  duaolntioa  in 
Ammooia     in  faet,  chamcteristio  of  oopj^er  oompoanda. 

^lAmh  an  wnito  irkan  snliTdRnH,  btttfmdA  gram  or  Una 

■olnticiis  ;  thiry  are  most'y  soluble,  Cupric  f'ulpjirttc 
erfstallizes  with  5  molecaie*  of  water^  but  it  forms  a  doable 
folphate  with  potaaaiua  ndpbato.  CaK,(SO«},,  6H.0, 
isonwplxoaa  with  tho  oonvpoodi;^  sine  and  xnagneaiam 
cnpnc  mlts  ara  readilj  prodaoed  hj  digesting 
tbc  nornml  sa.lt'i  with  cupric  lydroxide. 

Bj  ignitiiig  cnpno  oxide  with  metallic  copper  it  is  cou 
vaitoA  isto  nd  «iipaoaa  oodday  Ca,0 ;  tbia  odda  may  also 

be  pr^piTT!'!  by  bcatirc^  "  "nlution  of  3  cnpric  salt  with  an 
coitily  oxidizable  substance,  such  aa  grape  stigmr,  aad  aa 
alkalL  Most  aeida  deeompoae  cnprotia  ozida,  forming  a 
SBprip  m14  and  aapaiating  matallin  oofoar ;  buk  it  u  eon* 
^aitad  into  anpraoa  chiwida  hf  hydroaMona  Mid*  A 
number  of  cuproc-"  Ralfa  ei  st,  but  they  are  extremely 
itQata]>l%  and  mostly  absorb  ozygan  leadUy,  beooming 
opntaatad  into  euprio  ealta.  Both  AdJaa  of  copper  are 
aaffily  ledoeed  by  ignitiou  with  hydtogau  or  charcoal 

A  Uack  hydimttd  ei^rie  aolphida  ia  |prec^itated  by 
hydrogen  aulpUdt  VfMI  fiMi  ataoq^  Mid  lolntioBa  of 
cupric  aalta. 

CuprouB  hydride,  Cn^H^  ia  deposited  as  a  ;^ollow 
l>Tccip!tat!i  Thrt!  a  sciliition  of  cuprio  sulphate  mixed  with 
hy^'upLospLoruuii  acid  ia  licattid  to  about  60*  G;  it  soon 
tarna  brown,  and  when  heated  to  70*  C.  suddenly  dccom- 
Maea,  with  evolotioo  of  Ivdcogaa;  hydtochloricacid  oomrarta 
iliaio  eoprons  dilorida 

Co  A-f  9HCI- Oo^-I- S^. 

Silver  is  a  white  metal,  inferior  ia  atalleablity  only  to 
gold  UDOBg  the  hearr  n^ala ;  it  ia  haidar  tliMi  goM,  tad 
aoftar  titan  copper.  It  ia  tha  baatknewn  eondnelor  of  fcaat 

and  electricity.  It  may  bo  distilled  by  tho  aid  of  the 
oxj-hydrogon  flama  It  is  not  oxidised  by  ordinary  oxygen, 
and  is  Lhcapabla  of  daoompoeing  water,  bnt  like  mercury  it 
ia  oxidiaed  by  osone.  Moderately  dilnted  nitric  acid 
diasolrea  it  readily,  and  it  is  dissolved  hy  heated  eoncen- 
traU-d  sulphuric:  U';:  i  ;  it  also  rc?,>;-mb)e8  copper  and  nifrcnry 
in  its  bebavionr  with  hTdrochloho  acid,  and  mercury  in  iu 
behwrioor  wiCh  bydnotHs  arid.    It  nnit«  fri/th  the 

halogens  at  ordirary  trmprrntiinja,  anrlJiV-r-  mrrrTiry,  rmr^ily 
combines  with  sulphur,  and  is  precipitated  by  hydrogen 
snlpbide  from  stroDfAr  whiticwi  of  iti  «Ui  M  blftsk 
aalpbida»  Ag^ 

flilTar  forma  two  ehkrides^^-argeotie  ddoiide,  AgCI, 
which  ia  wlita,  and  insoluble  in  water,  bnt  readily  soluble 
in  ammonia,  and  a  black  argentoua  chloride,  the  oompoei- 
iML  of  which  ia  not  known  with  certunty,  but  ia  jtAuAf 
Ag^df  Correaponding  bromidea  exist,  but  only  tha  <«• 
kdido,  Agl,  is  known.  Argentic  chlonde  becomea  Tiolat- 
Ci  I  n^rcd  on  exposure  to  light,  apparcnf.y  owing  to  tho 
forraation  of  the  lower  chlonde  ;  the  iodide  dgaa  not  alter 
in  appaanaea,  but  aoquirea  the  pvepavty  of  attlMting  metal- 
lic silTer,  «nri  bcncn  i'a  employment  in  photography.  The 
subchloride  w  nut  changed  by  nitric  acid,  bnt  Is  conTerted 
by  ammonia  into  metallic  silver  and  argentic  chloride. 

A  blown  aiga&tona  hydnnida,  Ag  (OH),  ia  ptadpitaied 
tnm  aolatioM  ti  aigantie  aalla  on  dw  addtlon  «f  an 
alkaH  ;  it  is  slightly  soluble  In  water  nnd  its  so!ntion  is 
faintly  alkaline  ;  it  loses  water  at  a  tern  pent  ure  above  60* 
C,  and  is  couTerted  into  argentic  oxide,  AgO.  Argentic 
oxide  is  a  brown  wwdar;  itgivcaoff  a  certoia  aaMWit  of 
oxygen,  even  at  Iw  C,  ttid  abo  whan  aipoaad  toanvihiBe : 
it  neutralizes  tbc  strongest  ecitla.  forming  argentic  salts  such 
as  argentic  nitrate,  AaNO^  Arcentio  sulphate,  Ag^SO^  is 
ii0B9i|li0M  wi«b  tabydroaa  aodraiii  mlfiiaiai  and  it  a]w 


forms  an  alum,  Ag^Aly^Jf,  HUfi,  irUci^  Iwirmr, 

is  Bxtrsmely  unstable. 

Silver  also  HonM  ft  aubozide  probably  of  tiia  oompoaition 
Agfip  and  a  peroxide  of  which  tho  aoapoaition  is 
OBcerain,  but  probably  is  expreaaed  by  tba  formnb  Ag,0,. 
Btj'.li  ar'i  c::tremely  unstable  f  the  former  is  dccoiripoM'ii  \,y 
ammonia  into  metaliio  silver  and  aigaDtio  oxiae,  which 
dissolves,  and  acids  act  upon  it  in  arailarttianner. 

Argentic  carbonate  is  insoluble  in  water,  and  daoonpeaai 
at  200  C*.  into  the  oxide  and  carbon  dioxidew 

Mctullu:  p.ilvrr  is  slowly  precipitated  from  solutions  of  ito 
salt^  by  hydrogen  at  ordinary  temperatnrea,  ao  that  ft  k  O 
li  '^'5  pontiva  auaaant  than  hydrogen. 

Cold  ia  a  metal  of  rich  yellow  crucitr  nearly  aa.Boft  aa 
lead  when  in  a  pure  aute.  It  exhibits  no  tendency  to 
combine  directly  with  oxygen,  and  is  not  dissolved  by  any 
ain^  acid,  exoaptaalaiifat  add,  bofcitiaadilyaombinaawitb 
HhB  balogens,  ana  IhoMfbn  dbaolTaa  h  «  mixtm  of  nitrto 
and  byd^«ochiorie  acids,  which  liberates  chlorine  (p.  4GC). 

Ck)ld  ia  fenced  from  its  compounds  with  extreme 
readiaaai^  bat  varies  in  properties  aaeoiding  to  the  nature 
of  the  compound  from  which  it  is  separated ;  in  fact,  it 
appears  tor  exist  in  several  allotropio  modifications.  Thus, 
according  to  Thomsen,  when  a  solution  of  nunc  chloriJo  is 
reduced  by  sulphnrooa  add,  tha  goM  separatee  aa  a  light* 
coloured  powder  wlddi  nadOy  cana  logatlier,  bat  from  a 
Rol'ition  of  auric  bromide  it  separates  as  an  extremely  fine 
dark-coloured  powder  which  exhibits  no  tendency  to 
agglomerate;  a  third  Modification,  also  findy  pulverulenl^ 
but  faiatioa%  ia  obtaioad  by  ladadii^  aaioM  bramlda  or 
kt^uit  vifb  aoIphaRnu  add.  Thomsoa  ibda  that  tbe  eon* 
version  of  t>i5  second  (Aua)  and  third  ^Au^)  of  tTf^a 
modifications  into  that  obtained  Inm  aoru  diloride  (An) 
would  involve  devalflpnant  of  haal^  aad  of  diflaiut 
amoonti  in  tbe  two  cases;  thus 

Aa$»JM**m  aalts  of  haat. 
An««Aa+tn4    ^  •* 

By  the  action  of  chlorine,  reduced  gdd  ia  converted  into 
tba  dilorida,  An,Clp  this  is  daeompoaad  by  water  into 
atuooa  diloride,  An<,Cls,  and  aurie  chloride,  AuCl^  Anrio 
I  hloridc  i:>  Table  in  water,  but  aurous  cblorideis  insoluble; 
in  contact  with  water,  wpodally  on  warming,  the  latter 
decomposes  into  matalllfl  gdd  and  oniio  chloride^  Aorio 

rlilnridc  is  readily  cr^nvcrtcd  into  aurona  chlnrdi?  whrr 
heated  to  185*  C.  Tiio  gold  bromides  a^y  Lc  ubtiitied 
in  a  aimilar  manner,  and  ochibit  similar  properties,  but  are 
kMatablo,  Aniou  and  anrio  iodides^  ^Oa'a  Aal»  ara 
bolb  loablitUa^  and  alill  ka  ataUo.  Tho  aoiie  oompoanda 
combine  with  the  haloid  adds,  and  with  the  haloid  com- 
pounds of  most  other  metals,  forming  crystalline  so-called 
OOablo  salu  ]  theati  double  salts,  homnrp  may  be  regarded 

Mlta  of  tba  adda  fomad  bjr  tbo  vuob  of  tho  baloid 
adda  «it%  tba  anilo  balogan  oompoaada;  Iho  doaUo 
chloride  of  gold  and  potassium,  for  exampk^  KGlAaCI^-aa 
the  potassium  salt  of  the  add  HAuCl^. 

Chi  treating  aurous  chloride  with  a  solution  of  potaasinm 
hydroxide,  a  dark-green  subatance  is  obtained,  which 
ia  probably  tlie  eorrfsponding  hydroxide;  it  deoompoeea 
spontaneously  into  i  ilju;  gold  and  auric  hydroxide.  Anne 
hydroxide,  Au(OH).,  is  precipitated  by  alkalies  from  a  aolu- 
tion  of  aurio  chlorSio  m  a  dark-brown  powder,  which  ia 
quickly  reduced  oti  rrpC'Tirc  'o  lipht,  A  third  cold  hydros* 
idc,  derived  frum  the  o.\uJt:  Au„(J.,,  njipears  rilaa  to  exist. 

The  hydroxides  of  gold  e  xhibit  very  ft  eblo  basic  pro- 
pertiaa;  in  fact^  tba  aalts  formed  on  disaolving  aorio 
bydrokidr  in  nltrie  and  aalpbnrie  adda  aro  ao  OMtabk  that 

they  have  not  been  isolntf-d.     Anric  iydrCTiidc,  hf.-n'over, 

poaaesaea  maiked  acid  properties,  and  is  ui&boived  by  a 
adotiM  of  ]wtaniaai  bvoioiiida!, — potsssium  aoiat^  m 
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eiyitaniiiealtof  tbo  eoreposltion  KAaO«  3H,0,  separating 
from  tho  sjhitiou  oa  coacontration.  On  digesting  auric 
hjdroxiiie  with  ammoDia  it  ia  conrortcd  into  the  ao-caUed 
fubnioating  gold,  whiuh  ia  obtained  in  tho  fonn  of  a 
TcUoviah-btown  powdar  caail^  «nlodad  by  pwciiMioa  or 
OMt}  il  u  NiDawlttft  uiMrlaitt  whit  U  tin  oonpod^ 
tUft  bodj,  but  U  i»  not  improbabb  tliat  U  m  npnanted 

by  Cho  fomiik  An  (KH^  I  §§0^ . 

The  distinctions  botwoen  copper,  eilvcr,  ani5  poid  aro 
obviooslj  very  marked ;  yot  they  rcsomble  each  other  in 
many  lupects,  the  relation  bemg  espeeial|j'  vrident  when 
tho  rapKHU  ond  anioai  ooaipoiu&  on  oonusrad  with  the 
MgHitle  eofnpoanda.  It  ia  to  bo  noted  that  their  hydrondes 
and  many  other  of  their  compounds  aro  acted  oa  by 
ammonia  in  a  characteristic  manner,  both  ailvcr  and  gold 
hydroxides  bcini;  converted  into  highly  cxjilosive  bodies  ; 
the  nature  of  tho  products  not  been  ascertained  with 
certainty,  but  apparently  they  ore  oUiad  itt  composition. 
Tho  uuBooiaool  dorivitfiTaa  of  oenmr  coiiMpoiid  ia  oom- 
poaltion  to  then  formed  from  uucl,  •  owtil  whidi  in 
many  r  -  jifcls  is  allied  to  copper. 

Lti  tho  m;i:^aesium  proap  of  metala,  (he  positive 
character  dirnini:«he9  with  inenOM  0(  OtOmiS  Vd^l^  bat 
to  a  much  grcitcr  extent. 

Silver  is  the  only  ulcmont  of  the  group  which  exhibits 
aitrkod  onalogjr  with  the  metals  of  the  aUnliea, — being 
oonnoeted  with  them  by  the  isomorphism  of  ita  sulphate 
with  tliat  of  solitun,  by  the  formntion  of  an  alum,  by  the 
alkalimty  t>f  tl*  hydroxide,  and  by  its  coloar.  Thenno- 
chemical  investigation  also  iudicatei  a  marked  analu^o' 
between  silver  and  the  metals  of  the  alkalies,  the  sulphates 
of  ailm,  aodinm,  ud  pottnluin  dinoMog  in  wator  with 
•hMnfrtioQ  of  heat,  whereas  nearly  as  much  heat  is  developed 
on  dissolving  copper  sulphate  as  when  the  equivalent 
amount  of  sulphuric  acid  is  added  to  water,  copper  sulphate 
rawmbling  in  this  respect  the  sulphates  of  ■""{piwinin  and 


AgJlOt ,  Aq  =  -  4,480  nniti 

K,S0..Aq  -  -e,»80 

Ka,??(), .  Aq  =  -  CO  „ 

CuSOj.Ar,  =  10,300  „ 

ZflSa.Aq  m  1^,600  „ 

The  edatonoo  «(  doaUa  «iti  nub  oa  CaK^(SOJi, 
6HjO,  isomoTphoas  with  those  derived  from  the  sulphates 
of  magnesium  and  ziri':',  and  tho  readiness  with  which  basic 
salts  of  copper  aro  formed,  are  conhrmatory  o(  the  oon- 
elnaion  that  co{)pLr  ia  allied  to  zinc  and  magnesium. 

Hie  naolta  of  tho  thomio^hemieil  iovoatifKttoD  of 
ooppor,  •ilvor,  and  gold  an  of  eonaidanUo  {ntoroat,  ao  will 
be  eTtdcnt  from  the  following  tables.  To  illustrate  the 
applicatiun  of  the  values  in  theoe  tables,  it  may  be  pointed 
out  that  tho  stability  of  tb'.i  otldcs  of  copptr  and  tho 
ioatabiltty  of  silver  oxide  and  of  anric  hydroxide  are 
OEplnned  bj  Uie  fact  that  much  heat  is  developed  in  the 
formtioit  <rf  tho  ozidao  of  ooppor  from  thair  oloDiHits, 
wboreu  the  fbrmetioQ  of  rfher  otf do  woold  {nvolvo  bot  a 

slight  devcbpnicnt  of  ho-it.  and  the  formation  of  auric 
hydroxide  would  even  invi)lvo  a  lar^o  cx(>eiiditure  of 
eneigy.  Then  it  will  be  noticed  that,  in  "the  formation  of 
cuprous  iodide,  heat  is  developed  to  tho  extent  of  32,520 
anits  per  molecule,  and  that  the  formation  of  an  aqueous 
solution  of  cupric  iodide  would  iavolve  the  developmont  of 
only  10,410  nniu  per  noleenlo ;  heme  ft  foHows  thet  the 
conTcrfion  of  two  ni;ilcrulL"s  of  cupric  iodldo  into  a 
molecule  of  cuprous  iodide  and  a  molecule  of  iodine  would 
be  attended  by  the  development  of  no  l'"?s  than  3J520- 
dKl04IO«>11700  nnits  of  heat  ThU  explains  the  fact  that 
•  ahttiife  «f  eaprons  iodide  and  tadiae,  and  aot  cspna 


iodide,  is  obtained  on  adding  potassium  iodidetoaeolntioD 
of  va^fAo  sulphate: — 

2CuS0,  +  4KI  -  Cu,I,  +    +  2K,S0«. 

Again,  the  superior  affinity  of  auric  bromide  for  hydrogen 
bromide  as  compared  with  that  of  auric  chloride  for  hydroger 
chlonde  is  shown  by  the  development  of  7700  anits  of  heat 
in  the  formation  ef  thecamponiid  AnBr^H,  and  of  only  4590 
nniu  in  the  formation  of  the  eomepondiag  chlorine  oom> 
pnand  AuCl^H  ;  and  that  the  latter  is  almost  completely 
decomposed  and  converted  into  tho  fortner  on  treatment 
with  hydrobromio  acid  is  evidenced  by  th«  developmeat  of 
13,800  anits  of  heat  in  the  reaction,  complete  T 
reqairing  the  developmBat  of  14iS00  ooitSb 


,0 ., 

,0 


Co, 
Cu,,. 

Cu ,  CI,  

CttCL,  Aq  .  .. 
Cu ,  CI, .  A.i  . 
Cu,  Br,,  A^, 
Cn ,  1, .  Aq  . 


bMi  I 


Co,,  tl,, 
Cu,,  Br, 
Cu,,  I,   

rv> .  2Hri .... 

CujO,  jiHBr.... 

CuiO ,  2H1  

Cu,0 ,  2HClAq. 

CMjO  ,  2Hl!rAq 

(11,0  ,  2HlAq   ;  »8,730 

CuO,  2HClAq   J\270 


sr.ico 

S1.0M 

11,080 
62,710 
40,S30 
10,410 
85,750 
49,970 
32,520 
49,300 
00,040 
72,160 
14,860 
20,760 


('in<)U),,2HClAq 

CuO .  N.O^q   

CttfOH)..  N,6,Aq 


Ca««)|, 


14,910 
15.250 
14.890 
Ifl^SOO 


Ag.a  

ak.i  

Ap,0.  J?! a   

Ah.O,  -iHBr  

-W>,2Hl   

Ag,0,  2HClAq 
Ag,0 ,  2H  BrAq 
Ag,0,  SHlAq  ... 


AB,0,y,O,A.l 
AgtO.SO^ 


29.890 
22. -00 
13,&00 
77.220 
90. 980 
102,140 
42,580 
51,100 
OS.  720 


14,490 


Aq  .  CI,   

Aa ,  Br,  .............. 

An,  CI   

Au ,  Br   

Au.  I  

An,,  0,,  3H.O 
AttfOH),,  3}fnAq 
An(OH»i ,  3HBrAn 
AnCljAq  ,  llCl.Vri  .. 
AuBr,A.)  ,  HRrAq 


of  b««t 
etftiopod  or 
■biorbed. 


22,820 
MSO 

-m 

-  5,i20 
-18.190 
18,440 
29.160 
4.630 
7.700 


Aua,HAq,4HRrAq 
AaBr,UAq,4HClAq 

AuCl) ,  Aq   

An  Br, .  A*^   

Aul!,-JI  +  :H,0.  Aq 

Au.tl,,  A^i    ^ 

An ,  Bfj ,  A  i   

Aa,a,,HClAi| 
Aa,Ilr|,HBrAq  ... 


L'nln  of  tteat 

de-'i'lor^fl  or 


13.8QO  1 

-  n» 

4t.4M»  I 

-s.7eo 

-11,400 
27,270 
5,09<l 
Sl,800 


The  values  in  this  table  have  tefereaca  to  the  modificatioo 
of  gold  obtained  by  redndng  ft  aolntiaii  of  ioiio  ehlnride 
wAmaiflmttmatiiL 

THAixnni— Lbadw 


Kmimi 

At.  niL 

EtecMcaOBeM 

ThAlliam 

Tl 

aw 
soe'4 

ti« 
«•« 

IT-* 
lt-1 

»•«• 

77i'j//ium  is  a  heavy  cry8t:dliiio  inctai,  resembling 
cadmium  in  appcaranco  ;  it  ia  extremely  soft,  even  lead 
scratching  it  readily.  It  melts  at  294*  C,  and  boils  b«low 
a  white  beat ;  the  liquid  metal  can  hardly  be  distinguiahed 
from  merouy.  It  ia  ledneed  from  aolatione  ol  it*  aalta  bf 
sine,  bat  not  by  cedmiam.  Tt  reedily  dSaaolvea  la  eoiioen* 
trated  nitric  acid,  and  is  also  dissolved  by  dilute  sulphuric 
arid,  especially  if  it  be  in  contact  with  a  piece  of  platinum, 
hut  it  is  only  slowly  attacked  even  by  boiling  hydrochloric 
acid :  it  deoompoaes  water  at  a  red  beat  It  combinca 
with  the  halegeaa  atordlnafy  tempentoica.    Whea  OKpoacd 
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to  dia  air  it  oxiduea  •Imost  a.t  r>j:i<lily  ai  th:  mui-c  positive 
alkali  metals,  chiefly  thalliouB  ozide,  I'ljU,  being  formed  ; 
and  wh«D  heat«d  to  redflaaa  tad  plunged  into  oxygen  it 
bonu  briiliantlj  with  a  pore  green  l^ht,  chiefly  thallio 
«zUi«,  TLO,,  being  produced. 

Foot  chlorides  of  thallium  have  teen  described,  Tia,, 
Tia  or  TljCl,,  T1,C1«,  Tl^Ca,,  and  TlCLor  TLClg;  corre- 
sponding bromides,  and  the  two  iodides,  Til  or  Tl.L,  and 
TIT,  or  Tl^Ij,  have  abo  been  obtained.  Tb&llious  ckluride, 
TlCl  or  TljCI,,  Beparatcs  as  a  white  precipitate  Bcjircely 
dtsttaguishable  at  first  sight  from  silver  chJoride,  oo  the 
addition  of  hydrochlorio  «tU  lo  •  soludon  of  a  thalliona 
•all ;  but  in  properties  it  mors  BMr^jr  tesembles  lead  chlo- 
ride, FbCl,,  being  olightly  soluble  Id  boihiig  water,  from 
which  it  separates  again  on  coolin~:  in  rry^til-:,  at:.!  n  arc  ly 
mure  solablt!  iu  u(jUC4)UJs  ammonia  ihtm  m  water.  '1  u^iiliuiii 
sc«quichloride,  Tl^dp  formed  by  melting  thallioos  chloride 
is  a  stream  of  chlorine,  crystallises  in  biiUiaQt  orange-yeiiow 
plates,  moderately  soluble  without  decomposition  in  water 
■lightly  acidulated  with  hjdBQOhlocio  aoid.  TbafUo  «Ud> 
fide,  TICl,  or  T\(\,  i*  fannad  on  dimlviiig  thtllie  orid* 
in  hydrochloric  acid;  it  cryiitallize«  from  hydrochloric  acid 
to  colourless  prisms  of  the  composition  TlCI, ,  U^O  or 
rijCl,,  2HjO.  Little  is  known  of  the  cyorido  Tl,a.,  but 
the  oorre6|M)adiDg  bromide  is  obtained  on  adding  thaUious 
iiiromide  to  a  hot  solution  of  thallio  bromide,  aepMSting 
ft«a»  the  hot  liquid  in  jiSkm  (dtining  needlea.  Tbsl)i«iia 
iminid*  ii  nearly  inedltiblAiB  tmter,  out  tbaUiebramide  Is 
very  soluble  and  deUqaweent ;  the  bromide  Tl^r^  is  de- 
composed by  water  into  thaOlous  and  thaUie  bromide  and 
the  bromide  Tl^Br,,  which  cryttailiiea  in  orango-rod  huuinee. 
This  last  compound  is  also  decomposed  by  water,  with 
separation  of  thallious  bromide.  Thallioos  iodide,  TU  or 
Tljlj,  hss  A  brilliant  yellow  ooloor,  and  ii  almost  inaolnble 
in  water,  and  scarcely  more  eolnblt  i>  ft  solution  of  potas- 
dBia  iodide;  when  heated  it  becomes  aearlet,  but  its  yellow 
eolour  is  restored  by  friction.  It  k  therefore  opposite  in  cha- 
racter to  mercuric  iodide,  Hgl^ ,  which  is  scarlet,  but  becomes 
yellow  when  hcat<^d,aadk  reaaily  soluble  in  potacaium  iodide 
■olution,  although  insoluble  in  water.  TluJlic  iodide  ia 
an  exttemeiy  unstable  compound,  and,  like  cupric  iodide^ 
readily  decomposes  into  iodme  and  thallious  iodide. 

ThitUiou  oiid*  ia  tloMMfe  black  in  oolow ;  lik*  lithiig^ 
TbO,  the  eorreepondtng  lend  oxide,  it  fotea  mdify,  ud 
the  f :  !  xl  !i  I  iiKRorbwl  by  bone-aBh  so  that  a  siltrer 
thaJiiuiu  may  Lo  cupt-llcd  like  a  Biiv&r-lead  alloy.  It 
diasolvei  readily  in  water,  forming  a  wlourless,  powerfully 
alkaline  solution,  greasy  to  the  touch,  of  thallioos  hydroxide, 
Tl(OH)  or  T1,(0H),.  The  Utter  compound  may  be  ob- 
ttiawlin  pal*-yeUowpriaauti0ci7itnlB;  itianoonvvtadiiito 
dm  cnide  by  mere  eiposiire  ewer  tnlphniio  Mid  In  n  vneniim 
at  th:i  ordit.iry  t  n  [  r  i*  :  ;  The  solution  of  thalUooa 
hydroxide  hiui  litariy  ali  liio  properties  characteristic  of 
sodium  hydroxidu;  but  it  has  a  glipht  tendency  to  abstorb 
oxygen.  ' Thallio  hydroxide,  Tl(OH),  or  Tlj(OH),,  separ- 
ates as  a  brown  gelatinous  precipitate  on  the  addition  of 
alkalies  (o  •  aolntioa  of  a  thaUie  Mitj  by  heating  to  about 
360*0.  it  foeoBvntad  Into  dnllic  oxide,  T1,0,.  This 
oxide  i?  a  t'.irk  brown  powc^rr  fn  -.Me  with  diff:  -.i'ty  ;  it  is 
reduced  lu  the  lower  oxido  ul  a  red  hcuL  I;  much 
less  marked  basic  properties  than  thallious  oxide,  but 
dissolves  readily  in  acidly  forming  thalUo  salta ;  it  ia 
MlolBtle  in  water.  ThlUjooB  aalts  are  not  precipitAtcd  by 
hjdiqgm  foiphide  in  presence  «f  tttaag  mdiia,  bat  th* 
thaUiun  !■  eoapletely  predpitnted  M  •  brown  wJ^tMe 


from  solutions  of  the  mIis  of  weak  addii^ 
soetate,  and  by  alkaline  sulphides. 

Thallious  hydroxide  readily  absorbs  carfaot  dfaMdde, 
foming  tbaUioua  carbonate,  T1,C0. .  This  mh  cqnAlJlina 
in  prinni,  and  it  aolnlk  in  nMnt  nur  tinMt  ito  iraq^  «C 


boiling  water,  forming  sQ  alkalinci  solution;  it  is  fu-i'ilr, 
but  deoompoaes  when  heated  to  dull  ledness.  Thallioos 
sulphate,  'SlfiO^,  is  isomorphous  with  potaMinm  sulphate  ; 
it  aUo  forma  an  aJum,  Tl^lj(SOJ^,  24H,0.  and  doublo 
Mslta  soeh  M  11^1(804). ,  6H|0,  uiomorphous  with  tb» 
corresponding  potassiiun  Mils.  A  large  nouber  of  tliallioiu 
salts,  in  fact,  are  isomorphous  with  the  oorresponding 
sodium,  potassium,  and  ammonium  salts.  Thallic  sulphate, 
Tl,(80^^,  7U.O,  is  decomposed  even  by  oold  water  ;  il 
forms  an  anhydrous  double  sulphate  with  pola»^ium  sulphate 
quite  different  from  the  alutna  in  oompoaition,  vi^^ 
T1,(S0J,.  2K£0,. 

Lmik  n  hbiib-«hit«!,  «itnm«ly  soft  motal;  it  f«M» nt 
335'  a  It  it  iMdfly  disHhred  \ij  nitrio  acid,  and  is  slowly 
acted  on  when  boiled  wl'b  l;ycl:..i  ViJuri.-  m  ,lil;:r..-  f.n!phurjo 
acid,  hyarogen  being  evulvvd.  Ahliuu^,!.  it  '.«u-ui»he»  in  ths 
air,  the  oxidation  is  only  superficial,  but  it  readily  sbaorbs 
oxygen  when  heated.    Its  oxides  wo  very  easily  reduced. 

Only  one  stable  chloride  of  lead,  PbCl^  is  known  ;  when, 
ho«mr,tlM«sid«-FhyO^  MdFbOaandiMolTedtnhjrdco* 
ddoifo  add  •<  •  iMBpentim,  nilirtfa^ 
apparently  contain  the  corrcsix»nding  chlorides  Pb|CI(  and 
PWTl^ ,  as  the  oiidefl  may  be  reprecipitated  by  alkalies,  but 
the  f  .ij.;Lti  j1  heat  cau&es  chlorine  to  be  evdlvtd.  Lead 
chloride  is  difficultly  soluble  in  water,  fruca  which  it  cryiital- 
Uses  in  delicate  white  needles.  Lead  iodide,  Pbl,,  crystal- 
liata  in  bliUiaat  jaUow  plates  sparingly  soluble  in  wster. 

Land  tona  a  anbamde,  Pb|0,  a  monoxide,  PbO,  a  dioiida 
or  peroxide,  FbO,,  and  a  fouth  oxide,  PbiO^,  which  nuj 
be  regarded  as  a  eompoond  of  tb*  monoxide  and  diozido. 
The  8ub>  xM>  ;»  black;  like  the  corresponding  oxides  of 
mercury  and  silver,  it  furnishes  the  metal  and  a  salt  derived 
from  thie  monoxide  on  treatment  with  acids.  The  monoxide, 
PbO,  ordinarily  known  at  litharge,  is  prepared  on  the  laiga 
scale  I9  the  oxidation  of  lead  in  air;  the  pure  oxide  baa  a 
lemon-yallow  cobwr,  and  Ia  insoluble  in  water ;  it  fuses  at 
a  heat  below  redness.  The  comaponding  hydroxide, 
Pb(OH),v.  i^  il  lainoJ  on  adding  ammonia  to  a  solution  of 
a  lead  salt  such  as  lead  nitrate,  Pb<N03)j,  as  a  white 
amorphous  precipitate,  which  nL«orl>a  carbon  dioxide  on 
exposure  to  air ;  it  is  converted  into  the  oxide  when  heated 
above  100*  C  The  oxide  and  hydroxide  ant  readily  acted 
on  by  acids,  and  foffini>ablaaaH»i  bafcthaararaalso  aolnhta 
in  alkalies.  Lead  nitnta  li  aanly  sotable,  bnt  lead  snlphata 
and  carbonate  are  insoluble  in  water  ;  they  may  be  obtained 
in  crystals  isomorphous  with  thoio  of  the  corresponding 
barium  salts.  The  carbonate  is  readily  decomposed  'ivhca 
heated,  and  on  heating  the  sulphate  with  lead  sulphide 
metaUic  h»ad  U  obtained  :  PbSO^    PbS  -  2Pb  +  2S0,, 

Laad  aawtninTid^  f^^*  ^  1^  known;  it  haa  n 
brawn  ooloar,  and  ia  oonvarted  into  tiie  nonodda  and 
oxygen  when  heated.  Lead  dioxic^:.  I"Oj,  also  has  a 
brown  colour;  it  may  be  obtained  by  iiaaaiu^'  chlonuo  ints 
water  in  which  leatl  uxidy  ia  suspended,  il  unites  diroclly 
with  sulphur  dioxide,  forming  load  sulphate,  suibcienl  heat 
being  developed  to  cause  the  mass  to  rlow  ;  it  is  converted 
into  tha  nonoxida  whan  haatad ;  it  >•  insoluble  m  most  aads, 
but  Is  dissolved  by  aoetio  acid,  and  apparently  coiiveitad 
into  a  corresponding  acetate  ;  by  fu-^ing  it  with  potassium 
hydroxide,  {>otiuisium  i>lunibate  is  produced,  which  may  be 
obtained  in  crystala  of  the  compoeitiou  Kjl'bO,,  3HjO. 

By  carefully  h«ating  lead  monoxide  to  low  redness  m 
air  it  is  converted  into  the  red  oxide  or  minium,  the  most 
usual  oompoaition  of  which  ia  tapraaantad  hj  tha  fdnnnk 
Pb,0, .  On  traatiBg  tills  oxMe  with  add*— nitrio  acid,  for 
exftirif  In — :t  furni.shea  lead  nitrate  and  lead  dioxide. 

Ltini  IS  precipitated  by  hydrogen  sulphide,  as  a  bhick 
sulphide,  even  from  strongly  acid  solutions  of  its  salts. 

Although  no  stable  chloride  of  lead  exists  containing  mora 
tianlwo  atoaan  of  dUorinib  n  ataUa  tatnath  jl  darlwtivak 
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H>(CjIIj\,  the  existence  of  wliich  offorda  conclusive  evi- 
dence that  lead  may  function  as  a  tetrad  element,  is  obtained 
by  the  action  of  nnc  ethyl  on  thu  clilonJo  PbCl,  (irbjClJ. 
The  hydroxide,  Pb(C.H,VOU,  ia  powerfully  he!nc 

Compotuda  of  thiUiam  with  hydrocarboa  ndidea  only 
have  not  yet  bm  oMtiiMd;  «  dkthjlohlande, 
Tl(0,Hj).Cl,  u  known,  hawmm.  It  ii  •  mytMUm  body 
of  remaruble  stability,  and  ia  readUj  conTertad  into  the 
hydroxide,  T1(C^i),.0H,  which  ia  alao  cryatalline  and 
very  aoluble  in  water;  the  eolation  ia  itroogly  alkaline, 
neTertbeleas  the  hydroxide  doe*  not  ozhibit  the  alighteat 
tendency  to  attract  oarboa  dfaoid^  ■Utongh  ik  iwdily 
forma  aalta  with  other  addi. 

The  rabtiaa  of  thalliam  to  lead  irill  bs  Mflabotly 
evident  from  the  ebore  aketoh  of  the  propertia  of  aoaie  of 
the  more  tmportMt  eompoonda  of  the  two  elementa;  it 
will  hii  noticed  alao  that  thallium  haa  strong  points  of 
resemblance  with  the  metals  of  the  alkalies,  and  that  it  ia 
in  aome  reapecta  related  to  mercory.  It*  relation  to  the 
alkali  metala  ia  eapecially  indioated  by  the  extreme  readi- 
neaa  with  which  it  ia  oxidised,  by  the  pcopertiaB  of  tballioos 
hj-droxidfl^  ud  fap  tho  iaomorphiam  ol  BUiy  tbiUioua 
compounda  wKk  m  eorresponding  poCuainm  and  aodinm 
compounds.  Thcrtnochemica!  investigaHon  entirely  con- 
firtns  these  conclasiong,  a*  will  bo  evident  from  the  follow- 
ing tables,  the  heat  of  neutrali/Ation  of  thallium  hydroxide 
being  equal  to  that  of  the  bydroxidea  ol  potnaiium  and 
aodinm,  bat  the  affinity  «f  thttHw  fat  «lJ|tO  Ixiqg  only 
abottt  aqnal  lo  that  of  Mawmy  and  WfpWt  Md  mnwhat 
leas  tluM  that  of  lead.  Hut  Inrnt  nl  miiIiiUmII 
lydcodda  anaadi  tfttt  «t  ahnninio  Ijdioiidai 


•rtkallie 


Tl,6 .  H.O  

TU.O.fi.O... 

Tl.O.H  

n,,  Oj,  3H,0. 

Ti ,  a  

Tl .  Br  

Tl.l  


Tl.O.NOj  

T1.0.II.Ai|...., 
Tl, .  0 ,  Aq  , 

Tl, ,  O  ,  N.O.Aq 
ri,,0,8O,Aq  . 

Tl,  a.  Aq  

TI.Cl,.  Aq  

Tl.Br,.  Aq  

TI,l,.Aq  


T1,0,0,,3H,0.. 
T1(OU).0,H,0. 

Tl{OH)Aq,0  


8Tl(0H)Aq .  HJSO.Aq 
Tl(OH)Aq.  USO.Aq., 
Tl;OH)A>-l.  JIClAq.... 

TIO.H,.  3HlirAq  

Tl(OH)A.i,  llClAq  

Tl(OHlAq  ,  llBrAq  

TI(0H1A.,.  UlAq  

Tl,0,  2HClAq  

Tl,0.  SHBrAq  

Tl,O.SMIAq  

Tl,0,tliCL..«  

TI.O.tRBr  

Tl,0,2HI  

TLO,  Aq  

TIOH,  Aq  

TINO,,  Aq  

Tl-SO^,  Aq  

TlCl.Aq  


OaHtar 


43.240 
8.230 
45,470 

S«,91S 
84,010 
48,680 
41,205 
80, 180 

60.140 

•11780 
M.IM 

e«,540 

70.9M 

SB,  4  SO 
89,000 
B«,I80 
10,550 

43,770 
20,270 

23,425 

81,130 
13,690 

13,760 

30,570 
23,880 
27,510 
Sl,«10 
44.640 
61,040 
80,140 
70.280 
91,820 
98,580 

-  8.080 

-  8,155 

-  9,970 

-  S.'.'f^O 

-  I  .'.ll.Ml 
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Til*  lalti  u«  pndoecd  Imm 
tiM  iscul,  9X7 g«a,  iiKl 

•(UMaMa 


oxkia  in  cea>Trt«4  lata 


Tb«  haloid  IhlllHW  Som- 

pound 


Pb,0  

Pb,Cl,  

Pb .  Br,  

Pb,T^  

PbO,  aHCL  

PbO,2HBr  

PbO,  2111  

PbO,  CHOAq... 
PbO.  2HBrAq  .. 

FbO. 2HIAq  

PbO,  SO.Aq.  ... 
PhO,  N-0,jCq-.. 
PbO ,  2HClAq.„ 
PbO.  2HBrAq  ... 
PbO ,  2C,H,0,Aq 
Pb,0,  SO,Aq.... 
Pb.O.N.O.Aq.. 
Pb,  CI,,  Aq  ... 
Pb.  Br,,  Aq  ... 
Pb<KO,),,  Aq. 
PbCL.Aq  


Volit  at  hul . 


60.300 
M,77« 
«i«M 

89,870 
68,890 

65,630 
69,810 
22,190 
25,750 
81.390 
23.500 
17.770 
ItiSSO 
1S.710 
16,460 
73,800 
88,070 
75,970 
64.410 

-  7.«''>0 

-  0,800 
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AL  irU 

Sji  or. 

At.  lot. 

iMiir. 

B 

26 

4  2 

Alnmiuiam 

Al 

27  3 

2  9 

10  6 

miatio*a 

In 

113  4 

7  4 

li  3 

The  first  of  thaaa  elementa  baa  already  been  deachbed. 
Alominiom  is  lalatad  not  only  to  bocon  tint  abo  to  rilkon 
among  tha  ■lOO'Wtlalib  and  to  mifnarinw  among  the 
metala.  Ita  osida  ia  ona  of  fha  awat  atabla  known,  and, 

like  silicon  and  boron  oxides,  cannot  be  reduced  by  charcoal 
alone.  The  metal  is  usually  obtained  by  heating  tiio  double 
ahlorido  of  sodium  and  aluminium,  2NaCl,AJ,Clf ,  with 
Aluminium  is  a  white  malleable  metal,  nearly 
_  stne  in  colour  and  hardneea;  it  fuses  at  a  lower 
temperatora  than  ailrer,  bat  doaa  Bol  volatilize.  It  ia 
rapidly  diaaoWed  by  hydroeUorie  add,  bnt  only  slowly 
acted  on  by  heated  nitnc  nrul  sulphuric  acids  ;  it  iii  readily 
disaulved  by  «ulatiuus  u(  the  alkalies.  In  a  fiuuly-divided 
state  it  appears  to  decompose  water  almost  as  easily  as  mag- 
nesium, but  when  In  mass,  even  if  heated  to  full  rodoeas  iu 
steam,  it  decoupoaea  water  bnt  alowly,  owing  to  the  formation 
of  a  oQotingoloxidaaiiitaanrbMwhiAjintaelathaaBatal; 
on  tUb  aeeonnt  abo  it  may  be  haatad  intens^  u  air  with- 
liut  undergoing  more  than  a  superficial  oxidation,  but  in  the 
fLirm  of  pijw  Ji.r  it  burns  brightly  ^hon  hc4itt'd  to  redi.iwa 
in  uir  or  oxyguu.  Alumiiiiuiu  take*  firu  when  heated  in 
chlorine  gaa,  and  is  convoitad  into  the  chloride^  which  is 
also  produced  on  paaaing  chlonoa  otar  an  {gnitad  miztora 
of  dggQiB^  and  ohatooaL 

Alamiaimn  fonaa  only  ooa  ehlerida,  tiia  density  of  whidi 
in  the  state  of  vapour  corn  hjiond*  with  the  formula  A1,CI(  ; 
it  al-H;j  funixa  duly  a  tiu^lo  oxide,  Al.^Oj.  Aluminium 
chlorido  is  a  colourlfsa,  cryf>tallLne,  vulutilt.'  Kubsluuco  ;  it  ia 
deliquescent  and  dissolves  readily  ia  water,  much  heat 
being  developed,  forming  a  strongly  acid  aolntioo. 
AInnininm  hydroxide,  A^OH^,  aepasataa  aa  an  aloMat 
eolonrlesB  gelatuoos  precipitate  en  tha  addition  of  alk^an 

to  a  solution  of  an  aluminium  Rait  ;  it  h  rcaJily  soluble  ia 
8cid.9,  forming  sail.-?  .such  aa  aluniuimin  fulphato,  .•\l.j(SO^)^. 
Aluminium  aiili>hiilL'  is  extremely  soluble  in  water;  it  la 
Teiy  readily  converted  into  basic  aalta;  it  oombinea  with 
the  sulphates  of  the  alkali  metala  IwBiHf  fbainliriitifl 
donblo  oalts— the  aooalled  aloouL 

Alaaiainm  kydmcida  abo  ynwaaiBa  Biaifad  acid 
prcmertlea,  bebg  soluble  in  alkalias,  and  fumishbg  aalta 
sach  aa  aodiam  aluminate,  Ka^AI|Pf .   On  ^nitioa  alumt- 
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hjdrozicle  U  converted  into  aluminium  oxido  or 
J  A1,0| ;  if  it  baa  been  exj)osed  only  to  a  moderate 
lid  llMt  tm  alamiiia  ia  a  aoft,  white,  li^bt  powder  like 
WMBWiBin  ciiid%  md  m  ■olobU  in  tfltds;  bat  aftar  atraqg 
IpnaoB  il  beMUM  VH7  bud  ind  iiiMliilile,  or  difleaMj 
soluble,  ID  acids.  Alumina  occurs  native  as  corundum  ia 
OTatais  iaomorpbooB  with  the  correaponding  oxides  of  cbro> 
miom  and  iron  ;  in  the  crvBtalline  state  it  ia  the  hardest  sub- 
■tuoe  known  next  to  taa  diamond,  and  iaiolnbla  in  all 
adds,  bnt  lika  ailica  U  ii  diaaolvad  OB  fiifion  with  alkaliML 
The  onlj  reactions  which,  io  the  case  of  olunainium,  have 
been  saboiitted  to  tbanaochemical  iavestigatioa  ar^— 


A1,,C1,  

Al,Cl,,Aq  

AL.6HCUq  

Al,,0,,  SU,0  

A1,.0,.H.  

Al^OHU.iHCUa. ...... 

.AlyLOiS.  tS(M«.  


Oaltiod 


S21,870 
15S,<M 
S3»,e40 

S8a.aoo 

698,880 
U,»80 


Tha  resemblaace  of  aloffliniam  to  boron,  ailioon,  and 
■Mgnaainm  ia  mart  atidant  whan  tha  oxides  and  chloridea 
an  floaparad.  Tho^  ttoir  ozldaa  ata  all  bodies  of  great 

stability,  and,  excepting  magnesium  oxide,  poescaa  marked 
add  properties ;  and  their  chloridea  behave  similarly  when 
added  to  water,  boron  and  silicon  chlorides  being  entirely 
deoonpoaad,  and  alwmininm  and  magwasinm  ddoridsa  at 
bart  partially,  tiia  teaotloD  !n  aaeh  aasa  being  attandad  by 

the  developrntnt  of  a  very  considerable  aTBount  of  heat  ; 
thos,  aocordiDg  as  quantities  aro  taken  which  are  as  the 
moleoulex  weights  of  the  chlorides,  or  wUah  the 
aame  amount  of  chlorine,  we  have — 


8iCl,,Aa  3  81,640 
Ba,,Aq  =  79,200 
AVCL.la  3  ies,890 


}8iCI«.Aq  a  61.aS0 
BCL.Aq    =  79,800 
i  Al.Cla.  Aq  =  7a,S45 

141lflCI..Aq»«%'M 


Ji  nay  be  remarked  also  that  magneaium  and  aluminium 
both  form  very  soluble  sulphates,  which  readily  combine 
with  other  sulphates. 

IiuUtm  ia  aaaily  ndacsd  from  its  oxide  by  hydrogen, 
and  ia  ptedpilatad  btm  aolotioBB  «f  ita  salts  by  odmtnm 
andsna  k  an  olnnafy  rare  metal,  and  ooenn  always 
assocbtad  with  nhie.  It  ia  a  soft,  ductile,  white  metal, 
destitute  of  ciystalline  structure,  much  resembling  lead 
in  appearance.  It  rapidly  dissolves  in  concentrated 
bydrochlorie  acid,  slowly  in  dilute  nitric  and  sulphuric 
aaid&  It  aalta  at  176*  C  bnt  ia  much  lasa  Tolatila  than 
aadminn,  and  nay  be  Belted  in  Aa  air  ■tthovt  oiidiiing ; 
at  a  bright  red  heat  it  buma  with  a  vioiat  iana  fann- 
ing a  yellow  oxide,  ln,0,. 

Indium  chloride,  loiClf ,  sublimes  without  fusion  at  an 
inciiiisnt  white  heat^  «oiuiensing  ia  soft  wbito  laminae, 
ladram  oadda^  In.Of ,  ia  not  volatila  area  at  a  wbita  beat ; 
it  is  readily  soluble  in  acids.  It  is  stated  that  by  heating 
in  a  stream  of  hydrogen  the  oxides  In^O,,  ln,0^,  and  InO, 
are  in  succet  on  foruicd  from  it,  but  their  existence  as 
definite  eompoudds  has  not  been  satisfactorily  established. 
Indium  hydroxide  separatee  as  a  white  gebtinons  precipitate 
SB  tha  sdditioB  of  aamMoia  to  cold  solotioBa  of  jndia  salts ; 
It  ii  solobla  in  aDtaliea,  and  on  igoitioa  ia  floararlad  into 
the  oxide  Id,0,.  Indium  sulphate  forms  with  ammoniuia 
sulphate  a  double  sulphate  In,(NHj2(S04)4,24H,0,  iso- 
morphoos  with  the  Blums ;  when  heated  only  to  36*  C, 
howwrar,  thia  aalt  ia  oonYerted  into  ona  onntaining  only 
4  Mohe«laa  of  water  of  eiyetaniwtbwi. 

On  paaeing  hydrogen  sulphide  into  eolations  of  indium 
a  yellow  precipitate  ia  obtained^  which  is  decomposed  by 


hydrochloric  acid  ;  no  precipitate  is  produced  when  alami> 
nium  salts  are  similarly  treated,  aluminium  aolnhida  bei^g 
at  once  deoomposad  If  vstit  uA  wmilM  tails  Ita 
hjdnsideb 

Chhouium — Maxoanese — Tkojt — Cop  ALT — Nickbu 


ALwt. 

ALTOL 

Ita«rtodM». 

swurar. 

Chrominin 

Cr 

C2-4 

8-8 

7-7 

Manganese 

Mn 

64-8 

8-0 

fl-7 

Iron 

Ffc 

65-9 

7  8 

11 

ifl-8i»t(rc 

Cobdt 

Co 

68 -S 

8  9 

es 

n-n 

Nieksl 

Mi 

MS 

8-S 

11 

U11 

The  general  resemblance  between  these  metcli  is  van 
great,  bnt  each  exhibits  properties  which  aetre  to  dlBtingdH 
it  iSBdilj  fram  the  othan.  Th^  ata  alao  lalated  to  bmbj 
ottar  alMBsata ;  thna,  chromhmi  and  iroa  ara  deaa|y  aUiod 

to  ahunioium,  and  chromium  is  also  allied  to  sulphur  and 
ita  congeners  ;  manganese  niaDifests  some  analogy  with  the 
halogens  ;  nickel  has  properties  in  common  with  copper ; 
and  iron,  cobalt,  and  nickel  are  clotely  related  to  the  so-called 
platinum  metals. 

Tha  oxidsa  of  cbrominm  and  manganeae  are  reduced  by. 
charcoal  ooly  at  a  white  heat ;  the  osidea  of  tha  lemaining 
metals  ara  mmlf  radaead  on  ignitioa  with  hydrogen  oc 
carbon. 

The  properties  of  chromium  appear  to  differ  considerably 
aoooidingtothafliaaBcr  ia  whidi  itiapmared.  Iba^  1» 
haatiog  ita  flUorida  with  potaMfom  it  ia  oMaiaad  an  a  daft 

grey  powder,  which  oxidizca  rpadily,  taiiop  fire  in  the  air 
ut  a  heat  below  redness,  and  disaolving  in  dilute  sulphuric 
and  hydrochlorio  acids.  By  heating  ite  chloride  with 
sodium,  however,  it  is  obtained  in  hard,  shining  crystals, 
insoluble  in  all  acids.  The  metal  prepared  by  reducing  the 
oxide  with  charcoal  is  shining,  liaa  a  Btaali<pi9  aofaai^  aad 
is  hard  enough  to  scratch  glassi 

Manganese  is  a  soft,  brittle,  greyish-white  metal,  which 
oxidizea  quickly  on  exposure  to  the  air,  deoompoees  water 
slowly  at  ordinary  teaqparstat<%  SOd  diMOim  aaaQj  ia 
aeids;  it  is  feebly  aagaoMi 

The  propertiaaof  faoBMstoowtiDkBOWBtOBaeddeaerii^ 
Uon.  It  dissolves  nadilj  in  acids,  and  decomposes  water 
rapidly  at  a  red  heat,  it  doss  not  alter  in  dry  air,  but  rupidiy 
oxidizes  in  molit  air;  especially  in  presence  of  carbonic  add. 

Cobalt  haa  a  ateel-grey  odour ;  nickel  ie  ailvar-wiiite. 
Both  are  baid,  daetile,  mallaaUa  matab,  of  great  taaaeity, 
somewhat  more  fusible  than  iron;  they  decompose  water  at 
a  red  heat,  and  like  iron  dissolve  without  difSculty  in  acida. 
They  are  not  altered  by  the  combined  action  of  air  and 
water  at  ordinary  temperatures,  but  H  previously  heated 
bum  iu  oxygen  like  iron.  Nickel  appeaia  to  be  less  Slldia* 
abla  than  o^ialk  Thnj  aia  bnfh  wisp«t!r  iniitsls 

Eaahaf  tbena  aietala  fonns  seeaial  oxides ;  and  hydrox- 
ides and  chlorides,  or  fluorides,  corresponding  to  most  of 
their  oaddea  are  known,  as  will  be  evident  from  the  following 
lirti— 


M11.O, 


Cr,(OH). 
Mn^OH)« 

Co,(0H)4 


Cr,0. 


Oxidtt, 
Cr,0, 

Bydroxidm, 

CrJiOS). 


ClCt 
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Thair  chloridas,  and,  in  fact,  their  halogen  oompounds 
gfTiniTTilly,  are  all  easily  soluble  in  w  uUr,  wUli  '.hn  t-i-ejiiign 
of  sublimed  chramio  ohloiida,  Cr,Cl,,  which  is  insoluble  in 
cold,  sad  M  only  ilmrly  dinolT«d  by  boiling  water;  bat 
if  tb«  oold  eolatioii  wmtaiM  a  mmate  maatitj  of  shiomoaa 
diIoiide,Or,Cl«,  thecibiinuodikridecraHlTwiiBnwdiatelj 
with  dflTelopEisnt  i  f  heat,  focmiog  a  preen  solution  identical 
with  that  produced  by  diasolring  cbxomio  hydroxide  in 
hjdroehlorio  acid;  this  effect  ta,  perhap,  due  to  the  fonnatioD 
Ilia  flak  iaahinfia  of  aa  intonnadiata  chlorida^  tut 
coflddnalioa  of  tiia  two  djloridaa,  lAUk  la  daoompoiaUa 
by  water.  The  ehloridea  which  oorreipoiid  in  corapoei 
tioQ  to  ferrous  chloride,  FejClf,  ara  all  pwfeetly  atablo,  and 
Tolatilizi'  w  ihout  decomposittoa ;  cm-oniic  and  ferric 
ehloridea  are  also  highly  stable  bodies,  but  the  remaining 
chlorideatmowaedinglyiuMtabla.  Chromiom  hexaflaoride^ 
OrF,,  k  s  iKf  voktilo  bkNktnd  liqaid  whidi  »  <booia- 
poiad  I17  watar. 

Their  orides,  with  the  exception  of  cTjromium  triciide 
or  chromic  anhydride,  CrO, ,  and  hydroxides  are  all 
inaolalKlo  in  water,  but  r«adily  dlMolve  in  acids.  Chromic 
mide,  Ci,0^,  is  green,  and  chtomium  triozide  hot  a 
■araifleant  aoarlet  colour.  Farric  ozida,  Fe,0,,  has  a 
ndoiili^Mown  ookNU  J  tha  ooddao  of  maa^ 
black ;  and  the  ozidea  of  nickel  and  eobalt  are  all  inteoaely 
black  like  cupric  nxi  1 1.  C:ir>.mio  and  ferric  oxides  form 
cryntala  iaomorphoos  with  thoau  of  aluminic  oxide,  AljOg. 

The  aSmty  of  chromium  to  oxygen  w  so  great  that 
flbniiMW  ODda,  Otfi^t  m  apfarantly  incapabls  9^  aiisting, 
and  II ii  difflralt  to  oMdn  mraoa  osida,  Fe,0],  on  aoeoant 
of  the  leadineas  ■''■"-tt  -?rh:ch  it  ir,  rxfiized  to  ferric  oxide, 
Fe|0{.  Ferric  oiiJc,  liio  chuuiiuc  oxide,  Cr^Oj,  is  a  body 
of  great  stability,  but  unlike  the  latter  it  is  converted  into 
a  lower  oxide,  fenoao-ferrio  oxide,  F^0^,  on  ignition. 
The  most  stabis  oiUo  of  manganeae  ia  the  corresponding 
•nda^  Ma.04 ;  bol  naogaaooa  aide,  lCii^,ia  lata  md^j 
ondised  uuui  farrooa  oxide,  and  maoganie  oxido  it  mi 

•table  thaa  fcn'ic  oxide  ;  iiirinL':uif>M.'  is  thu  oiny  metal of  the 
ifoa  group  which  ionus  a  dioxide,  or,  as  it  ia  naually 
hnmfl^  a  peroxide.  Oobaltoos  ozide^  CSojOj,  abaorbs 
njgn  whoa  heated  to  dull  redneaa  in  air,  and  ia  oonTerted 
fnto  the  exido  Co,0.,  but  when  mora  ottoB^y  heated  this 
nxiip  15  rcr-nnvorted  into  oobaltooa  oxfdo,  which  ia  also 
ubUmed  uri  igniting  cobaltie  oiid©,  CojO,.  Nickelous 
oxide,  NijO,,,  •jrhibi'^-i  no  tendency  tj  absorb  oxygen,  und 
the  highur  oxide  is  Tsry  readily  decomposed  by  heat.  Frum 
this  it  will  be  evident  thartha  affioilf  to  ««ygm  dimmiihea 
npidlj  from  chnaiaB  to  HiokaL 

Bbuhr  dillbiDaMmiMlleaahblNtifMB  iSMhfdiwdiim. 
Thus,  the  tendency  of  chroTncus  hydroxide,  Cr^fOH),,  to 
become  converted  into  chromic  hydroxide,  Cr^OH)g,  ia  so 
great  that  it  decomposes  water  even  at  ordinary  tempera- 
tares  with  evolotion  of  hydi^n:  Cr^OH)^ -l- 20H, 
(V^OH),-f  H,.  Vemoa  hydirnqdo  doaa  doI  daoompose 
water  in  thia  maonar,  hot  in  preaaooa  of  hpA  air  and  water 
It  {a  qoiekly  oooTwted  into  ferric  hydroxida:  2Fe,(0H). + 
40Hj  +  0,  -  2Fe^0H),  +  20H.j  ;  manganr  i^  liydruxide 
behaves  similarly,  bnt  oxidizes  much  lesa  mpidly ;  cobaltons 
hydroxide  manifests  but  little  tendency  to  form  the  higher 
kfdioxidih  and  niokalooa  hydroxida  ia  unaffected,  when 
TUeed  in  eontaok  irith  airaad  water.  Tbe  two  last  named 
hydroxides,  however,  may  be  converted  into  the  higher 
hjdioxidea  by  lr«atmeut  with  a  aolatioa  of  aoduun 
JUPoohloHteb 


iniarhyd.'ijiude-i  are  without  diflictilty  .vonvcr'-od  into  the 
oomnwnding  oxides,  giving  off  water  when  very  gently 
ktotod ;  the  behavionr  of  duomona  hydnudde  ia  pecnliar, 
•%  whan  igfiited,  it  ia  converted  into  chromic  oxida  with 
•vohition  o#  hydrogen:   Cr,(OH),-Cr,0,  +  OH,  +  H^. 

Many  hydroridfts  an:  ki-nwii  iiit^irmediatc  in  composition 
butwcea  f.hu  oiidiiH  and.  tho  hlp;hijit  hydiuxides, — such, 
far  fciamjilM,  a*  ur>j  re;;.: et,eutL^i  by  the  iormuls  FejO(OH)^ 
and  Fe,U,(Oii)2,  wliich  obvunulj  are  intermediate  in 
oompoeition  batwoMiteito  flaida^ltJOk,  aadlMtk  l^dtoB- 
ida,  Fe^OH),. 

tnththa  exception  of  lAwiminin  trioxide,  the  oxidea  and 
hydroxideE  of  the  matala  now  under  consideiation  aU 
exhibit  marked  baaio  properUea ;  bnt  chromic  hydroxidfe, 
like  alnminia  hydroxide,  also  haa  faaUe  add  propertiea, 
diMolving  in  aolntiona  «|  tha  albiiaa;  ond  ophaltooa  and 
nlekabaa  kydraiidoih  Ueo  onprie  faydioiddft,  taa^  diMlfo 
in  ammonia,  the  solution  of  th-"  former  being  brownish-red, 
aad  iu^l  of  the  latter  hlac.  The  oxides  ard  hydroxides 
which  correapond  in  composition  with  ferrous  oxide  and 
hydroxide  famish  stable  Halts  such  as  ferrous  sulphate, 
Fe^fSOA.  Tbe  chromons  salts,  however,  are  but  littlo 
known;  mj  form  either  nd  or  bine  aolntion^  which  nhoorb 
oxygen  wflh  avidity,  and  dhaolvo  aitrie  oiida  gaa,  fonnfaig 
dark  brown  solutions.  The  ferrous  salts  forn^  pnlc  green 
solutions,  which  slowly  absorb  oxygen,  and  readiiy  ditisolve 
nitric  oxide  (p.  513).  The  manganous  salts  are  of  a  pole 
pink  colour,  and  their  aolationa  are  acaroely  altered  in  con- 
tact with  oxygen.  Solotioni  of  oobiltooft  aaltehave  a  roao' 
red  colour,  unleaa  th«r  veiy  aonMntatod  or  mixed  with 
a  strong  acid,  in  which  oaii  th^  m  Um^  Hkkoloua  aalta 
aru  gn-i-u.   Tiii^  ^.idllUoll■  of  €ol»Itawuid  nidteloiia  alto 

are  permationt  in  air. 

A  second  soriea  of  chromium  and  inm  ealta  cormpond' 
iog  to  the  oxidea  Cr.O.  and  FtjO^  are  saadily  obtain«d|  aa 
they  are  of  great  stabiUty.   fiunnoao  of  chtomks  aalte  are 

green  or  vijk^;  ;  ftolvitiori.-,  of  ferric  salts  are  yellow.  Ctrnmio 
saits  sucii  aa  ctiruuiic  tulpLate,  ^^(SO^),,  for  exiuipic,  are 
reduced  to  chromous  salts  by  tbe  f.-^.tinu  of  tlio  nascent 
hydrogen  pradooad  when  zino  ia  iimueraed  in  their  solutions, 
bnt  they  flMteOt  bo  thns  reduced  by  the  aid  of  iron ;  ferric 
mtai,  howmr,  ara  nadi^  reduced  to  ferrous  aalte  amn  by 
ImUo  Tedodng  agente  aneh  aa  hydrogen  eulj^iida  Mnn* 
ganic  and  ci.ilMdtic  n.ilts  corresponding  to  the  chromie  and 
Ferric  salts  lu^y  bo  obtained,  but  they  are  extremely  no* 
stable,  and  nickdie  aalta  appear  to  be  incapable  of  existing, 
ao  that,  on  tcaatiog  tho  higher  oxidea  and  hydroxidea  of 
manganeaa^  Aa,  wIni  MM^  aalta  derived  from  manganooa 
oxide  and  its  congeners  are  usually  obtained.  Thus,  nickalio 
oxide,  NijOg,  is  converted  by  the  action  of  enlphurie  acid 
into  nickelous  sulphate,  with  evolution  of  t.\TYgf  n  ^  eim^larly, 
when  manganic  oxide,  Mn^Of ,  manganic  peroxide,  MnO|, 
or  cobaltie  oxide,  Co,0,,  u  carefully  dissolved  in  hydro- 
ehkno  add,  aolutiona  ara  obtained  whidt  araanoUy  contain 
tho  oorreaponding  ehloridaa,  Mn^df,  MnC94,  and  Oo,Cl,, 

bnt  tlifsc  rapidly  decompose  with  evolution  of  tLloiriiin, 
leaving  maoganouii  chloride,  MujCl^,  or  c<jbiJLyiia  tiiluiide 
OOgCl^.  The  oxides  which  correspond  in  composition  to 
ferroao-ferrio  oxide,  l'V,0^ ,  behave  with  acids  as  if  mixtarca 
of  the  two  oxides.  Salts  oorreepondioK  to  chromium  tri- 
osida  an  not  obtainabli^  fw  on  treatment  with  anlnhniio 
aefd  It  ii  eoowrtad  into  obiomie  ralphate,  with  onunlioii 
of  oxygen  ;  and  by  the  action  of  1  .  Ir  cV  •  rio  acid  it  iacon- 
vert«d  into  chromic  chloride,  waU  evolution  of  chlorine. 
Like  all  feebly  positive  metals,  the  metals  of  the  iron  group 
form  numerous  baaio  salts,  iron  and  chromium  being  espe- 
cially characterised  by  the  formation  of  baaie  cbrraiic  and 
ferrie  aalte;  a  remarkable  aeriea  of  ferric  and  chromi< 
«  adaad  mlte^'  auch.  Cor  example,  aa  ferric  tetracaUHiini- 
ttete^  n^O^C^H^.  tnd  ohtomb  |«tetotoailnte^ 
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Cr^O,)(C,H,0,),,  hafvliWB  <4>teliMd  by  dtaKtvinf  the 

hydroxidc-H  in  muture^  of  two  acids  in  various  proportions. 
Like  alnmuiio  sulphate,  chromic,  ferric,  and  manganic 
■nJpliatw  fonn  dMude  aalta  with  the  sulphates  of  tba  alkali 
metals,  which  corre^ipond  both  in  composition  and  crystalline 
form  with  thd  alumn.  The  chrome  alums  aro  almost  as  stable 
as  the  true  alums,  bat  the  iron  alum'^  ire  rauch  less  stable, 
and  til*  muigpuuM  •loma  an  so  mutable  that  water  deoom- 
poseedmniiitotiMtreoiapoBMvlHilta,  Ftenwa,  manganoai^ 
oobaltoos,  and  Didcelnua  sulphates  form  double  sulphates 
with  the  sulphates  of  the  alkali  metals,  eorrespoDding  in 
OOBiposition  and  isomorphons  with  double  suI{UuIm  SDch 
•8  K,Zn(SO,),,  6H,0  and  Kfia{80J.,  6H,0. 

The  relation  of  chromium  to  sulphur  and  the  allied 
elements  is  indicated  by  the  existence  of  thf>  irio-Tido  CrO,; 
tliia  OKido»  however,  ia  not  merely  aoaloaoas  io'CompositioQ 
to  nlphnris  sakyiiia,  but  ibo  iuMmtni  ft  in  properties. 
Thus,  itdissolvea  readily  in  water,  forming  a  strongly  acid, 
yaUoiasolatioa  of  chromic  acid,  H,CK>4  ;  and  the  salts  of 
tkii  mM  tM  not  only  aaalogoua  in  composition  to  the  eor^ 
naponding  sulphates,  but  are  also  isomorphous  with  them, 
and  are  similar  to  them  in  many  respeeto,  the  ehromatee  of 
metaL^  which  form  irL^^oluble  or  difficultly  solulile  al'llll)atc:^ 
baiog  as  a  rule  also  ioeoinble  or  difficultly  soluble.  £ut 
•Ithoogh  lb*  ebromtea  are  stabfe  salts,  chromic  add  is  not 

Icnn-wn  eicept  in  Bnlution,  chromic  anhj'dnrlr!,  OrOj,  bdng 
obtained  when  the  solution  is  evaporated ;  moreoTer,  chromic 
acid  very  readily  parts  with  oxygen,  and  on  this  aooount  is 
%  Bort  valoabla  ""'W"*^  ngent  Acid  salts  of  ehioaito 
aeid  corresponding  to  tfie  add  sulphates  apparently  euinol 
exist,  for  when  a  solution  of  a  ohromato  is  rendered  acid 
the  colour  changes  from  pale  yaUow  to  orange-yellow,  the 
dimMta  being -oouTerted  into  mi  ahydrochromate  or  di- 
chromate,  which  formed  from  tiro  moleculea  cf  the  acid 
chromate  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  elementa  of  a  molecule 


•f>  SKOk  4-  H,0. 


CrO,(OK),  *  CrOyOK 

PotoMlaiB  PoUMlain 
r^.m•«■*».  »ahya  recti romitfc 

The  aohydruchromates  are  moatly  orange-red,  the  oor- 
naponding  chromates  being  yellow  ;  they  are  very  stable, 
aod  onlika  the  anhydrosBlphatet  {jk  601),  to  which  they 
«oniipoad  In  compoeltioB,  diHolva  in  witer  mdMngad. 

Tha  relation  of  chromium  to  sulphur  ia  &ho  indicated  by 
the  existenoe  of  an  oxychloride,  CrO,Clg,  corresponding  to 
solphnrio  chloride  (p.  605),  SO,CL ;  Ute  *  Uoodred 
coloured  liquid,  which  is  violently  decompoaed  by  water, 
and  boils  at  118*  C  The  determination  of  the  vapour 
density  of  this  compound  showf  Uttt  tt  it  WRMt^  fapi** 
••Dtad  by  the  formula  Ci0^3,. 

Ob  fiisinfl  an  nridn  of  mangaiiiew  witli  pntinininm  iritrntr, 
a  deep  green-coloured  maas  is  formed,  from  which  potassium 
mnnganate,  K^MnO^,  may  be  leparated  in  crystals 
iaomorphoua  with  potasiiWB  ffilpbate.  A  concentrated 
eolation  of  this  salt  ia  deconuMMd  ■wcefar  by  dihitioB,  wd 
tbe  tohntlon  cannot  be  boiled ;  on  nMlv  an  mU  <hiB 
colour  changes  from  green  to  purple-red,  tts 
being  converted  into  permanganate  : — 


Potiailr.m 


+  0,  +  20H, 


2X5X111,0,  +  4K0H 

PciUMlaiD 


The  pennanganatet  are  much  more  stable  than  the  man- 
ganateB,  and  their  solutions  may  bo  boiled  without  their 
daoompoeing ;  bat  th^  readily  pert  with  oxygen,  luid  are 
dNnfon  nraak  pewwfnl  eaidliiiig  agenM 

As  tho  rnnngrmate^i  and  Bt:lpbritcs  are  isomorphous  it  is 
probable  that  tho  two  classes  of  compounds  are  analogous  in 


ates  m  foniied  tram  dMnHugualM  ft  iipiralfailte 

former  contain  at  least  two  atoms  of  manganese  in  the  mole- 
cttlck  and  that  potassium  permanganate,  for  example,  is  r»- 

^  ^  ^         ,       ,  OJInO/OK)     ^  ^  . 
presented  by  the  formula  ^  jf^jo^o^^  •  potasaium 

peimanganato  is  isomorphous  with  potassinm  percWorate 
and  periodate  ;  it  therefore  appcara  proleJilo  that,  as 
already  pointed  out  (n.  497),  the  formula  K|Cl^)j.  for  the 
former  Mlt  is  pvtfmua  to  tiM  aiaipbr  fonnok  Kg10|,  If 
which  it  is  nsually  represenl«xL  The  isomorphiRm  of 
potassium  permaagaxmte  with  pota«hum  perchlorate  and 
periodate  bowever,  chiefly  of  intereife  M  an  todkrtiOB 
that  manganeee  is  related  to  the  halogens. 

Iron  is  also  capable  of  yielding  a  compound  antlogona 
to  potaF'  iuin  niu^ _';in  : te,  but  much  less  stable,  termed 
potassium  ferrate,  i^FeO^;  it  ia  prodooed  by  fusing  an 
oxid*  «t  frm  widi  mn.  Tba  lolatimi  bars  cherry-red 
colour,  and  on  the  addition  of  acida  ia  nt  nnce  decomposed 
with  evolution  of  oxygen.  The  most  characteristic  com- 
pounds of  iron,  however,  are  the  eo-caUed  ferrocyanidos  and 
ferriqraotdes.  Fotasaium  ferrocyanidi^  Kt^«^GN),g,  ia 
produced  on  adding  potassium  cyanide  to  a  sonitiiin  vt  • 
feriu'j'i  B  iji  ill  sufficient  amount  to  re  ii  .s;  Ivo  the  proeipi' 
tate  which  at  first  forms :  it  ciy>talli£es  from  the  concen- 
trated solution  in  baanttfol  yelW  plates.  The  tendency 
to  form  this  salt  is  bo  great  that  metallic  iron  ia  rapidly 
dissolved  wheo  heated  with  an  aqueous  solution  of  potas- 
sium ij^anida :  — 

ISKOK  *  SFe+ iB^-KtV^iCIOit+^^O + ^  • 

Not  only  -a  the  presence  of  iron  in  this  componnd  not 
discoverubio  by  the  ordinary  teste,  but  on  treatment  with 
hytlrechlorio  acid  it  famishes  hydroferrocyanio  add, 
H,Fe^CN),„  and  is  not,  like  moet  donbla  cmiiidei^  daoan* 
poeed  with  evolution  of  hydroeyanio  adttr  BoteMiatt 
fefricyanide,  KaFej(CN),j,  in  produced  by  tba  action  of 
chlorine  on  the  ferrocyautde :  KgFe^GN)i|  +  Ci,  — 
RsFe^CN)j,  +  2KC!l ;  ft  eryatalliMa  in  red  prisms,  and 
like  the  ferrocyanide  is  an  fitremely  stable  compound. 
Other  ferro-  and  ferri-cyanides  may  be  prepared  from  the 
potassium  compounds  by  duublo  decomposition. 

CobsJticyanidee,  racbaa  £yCob(C3N)iu  iaanuMphoas  with 
title  ferricyanidoa,  are  taadily  obtained,  and  ara  equally 
stable  J  but  the  coboltocyanidca  are  very  uTT^table,  Chromi- 
cyanideeand  maugauu-  and  mangaui-cyanidee,  isomorphous 
with  tha  aomsponding  iron  compounds  are  also  known, 
but  they  are  much  lea.s  stable  than  the  latter.  N'irkel 
does  not  furnish  compounds  of  thm  kind,  but  iLke  cupper 
forms  double  cyanides,  such  ss  Ni(CN)2,  2KCN,  irhieh  are 
readily  decompoaed  by  acidi  with  aromtian  of  bydro^ynio 
add. 

Nickel,  although  of  the  same  atomic  weight  as  cobalt, 
it  will  bo  manif^t,  ia  poHseisaed  of  very  different  properti^ 
being  in  many  respects  much  more  nearly  related  to  copper 
than  to  cobalt,  iron,  Ac. ;  it  is  noteworthy  that  nickel  and 
copper  arc  the  only  metals  whose  compounds  form  blue 
solutions  with  ammonia.  Tba  relation  of  chromium,  iron, 
manganeee,  and  cobalt  to  ona  anotbar,  and  of  the  first  two 
especially  to  alnminhna,  will  ba  anffidenfly  avMent  wMh 
out  further  remark ;  the  relation  cf  iron,  (■cl  iilt,  and 
nickel  to  the  platinum  metals  will  be  referred  to  later  on. 

Manganese  and  iron  are  the  only  elements  of  thia  group 
which  nave  been  submitted  to  tbermochemical  investig»> 
tion.  Many  of  the  resnlta  are  of  considerable  interest; 
thus,  it  \vili  hi!  noticed,  on  reference  to  tho  fijllowing 
tables,  that  much  more  heat  is  davdoped  in  the  formation 
of  nniigmtnif  ebloride,  Mnd,  or  Mn^O^,  than  in  dial  tt 
the  cf/iTesponding  chloride  of  iron  ;  this  is  of  interest  in 
connection  with  and  may  perhaue  serve  to  explain,  the 
goat  iMlafctlitf  <|  tiba  btefcar  ablotMm  cf  iwnmanaaa,  ' 
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Mn  ,  CI,  

Mn  ,  0,  H.O 


MnO^ , An   

MnSUj  +  lH.O,  Ac|. 
MnS().  +  6H,0,  A^. 

Mn.O.K, ,  Aq   „ 

Mn(OH),,  SO.Aq   

>(d{OH),,  snllAq..  

Mn ,  O ,  bOjAq   

Mn,  CI,,  Aq   


kMI  <»»■ 


111.090 
9<,770 
110.280 
a8»,650 

16,010 
1.770 
40 

-20,760 
%6,m 
22,950 
121.260 
128,000 

14,7W| 
-M.MO 


1  Form  Bf  Ion  of  tb»  ftnh^- 
r»u<chl(irl4«^»nEtn<Kii 
hydroxide,  RiuiKBnt< 
h^drtxM*  ^llO<UH)| . 


DtMohrtMiiawtAibl 
wstar. 

Hralr*ll»llin  of  man- 

rmxmtkm    to  aqoMw 

•oliaUea. 
rorautloo  of  (oMtai  «f 

cuoai 


TnlM  cf 


SFeCI,,Cll.  ... 
~  ,0,HjP... 


S 

P« 

2re(01 
Fed, ,  A"q 

r*,d,.An  

FeSO,  +  7H.O.  Aq  .... 

Fc<OH),,  SO.Ao  

Fc(OH),,  2IlClAq  ... 
Fe,(OH),,  SSO.Aq  .... 
Fe^0Hy,,8HClAq .... 
FeJ0H)..8N.0,Aq  . 
Fe,(OH),,  6C,H,0,Aq 
Fe.CL.  Aq  

•i.Cl,,  Aq  

SACIiAq  ,  CI,  

Fq  ,  0  ,  SOjAq  •«*iiMM*«M| 

Fc,,0,,8S0.Aq  I 


82,050 
1»2,0<S0 
S7,M0 
e8.M0 
191.IM 
5<.S70 
17,900 

es,Mo 

-4.810 

S4,02O 

21,890 
83,750 
88,4i0' 

33,600 

865,420 
66,620 
M.200 

194,880 


Fonnatlon    of  the 
uhydniw 


DiMolDtioD   td  the 


KaatnUaatte 
tmtm  tai  §Kdt 
hjrdradde. 

1  Formation  of  the 
!  cbloridM  uid  mil- 
[    pItttM  In  aqoMtu 


The  only  two  compounds  of  tbo  mtlala  of  the  iron  group 
of  which  tho  vapour  density  has  been  determined  are  ferric 
chloride  and  chromium  oxychlorido ;  tbo  dcotttj  q{  (be 
fonNr  corresponds  to  the  formula  Fe,Cla,  and  thai  of  die 
httar  to  the  formula  CrO,Clj.  Hence  the  composition  of 
feme  chloride  U  similar  to  that  of  aluminic  chloride,  tho 
density  of  which  corresponds  to  tho  formula  ALCl^,  and 
it  is  therefore  probable  that  chromic  chloride,  which  is  in 
aU  respeete  analogous  to  aluminic  and  ferric  chlorides,  is 
■iBflnrij  oonstitttted,  and  that  ito  formula  is  CrjCI^. 

T1i9  majority  of  liie  formato  employed  to  represent 
chemical  compounds  which  cannot  l>o  couTertod  into  gas 
are  merely  tho  simplest  expressions  of  their  composition  in 
terms  of  the  atomic  weights  of  their  constituent  elements. 
Thus  it  is  usual  to  ezproea  the  oomposition  of  the  lower 
diloridee  of  chromiom,  uon,  inanganeee.  he.,  bf  tlwiimple 
fonanlie  CtCL,  IfnCl,,  Fed,,  and  the  correspond- 
ing oxides  by  the  similar  formnUe  CrO,  MnO,  FeO  ;  there 
are  reasons,  however,  which  leail  uh  (o  sufipose  that  in 
uanj  cases  the  less  simple  formuUe,  such  aa  CrjCl^,  Cr,P„ 
■n  to  be  preferred,  and  that  the  lower  chlorides  and  oxides 
«f  iiQii»  4a,  lilw  Uw  higher  chloiidea  aad  ooddci^  contain  at 
hottiroitoiiuoftbciBetBlintbeiiicleeiihi  Forexsmple, 
tho  lower  chlorides  of  chromium  and  iron  are  readily  con- 
Tertcd  into  the  higher  cliluruha  by  the  action  of  chlorine; 
now  if  the  formula  of  ferrous  chloride  is  FeCL,  that  of 
fetric  chloride  being  Fe^Cl^,  the  conversion  of  the  former 
into  tho  bttcr  br  the  action  of  chlorine  involves  the 
•ilninelj  improbeU*  iHunptioa  that  a  molecule  of  the 
fiRlo  ooinpoind  is  forand  from  two  molecolea  of  tbo 


SFeCIg-f  Cl,-Fe^CU, 


Chlorine  is  not  known  ever  to  pnidoco  an  effect  ol  this 
kind,  thai  ii  to  eay,  directly  to  caoM  tiia  fomuitka  of  a 

more  complex  from  a  less  comi'h  r  molcrulo;  but  its 
action  is  frequently  to  produce  an  effect  the  very  reverse 
of  this,  many  instancr^  df  simplification  of  the  molecule  by 
the  action  of  chlorine  being  known.  By  adopting  the  for 
ailda  F%CI|  for  ferrous  chloride  a  natonl  interpretation  of 
ita  amvmiaa  iato  lairio  ehlorida  ia  atmea  pasaibl%  how- 


ca,  - 


FeOI, 


FeCl, 


FaO^ 

n 

Ferront  chtoitd*. 

Corresponding  foilMd»  ba  assigned  to  the  lower 
chloridsa  of  ehcoBinn,  woiummm^  aobalL  and  nickel,  oa 
aoeomit  of  tiieir  feeamblanea  to  faftooa  diioiida;  and  tnm 

the  general  rcscmbhince  which  the  nickel  compounds  beat 
to  tho  cupric  compounds  it  eppears  probable  that,  if  nickel 
chloride  bos  the  lonudo  K%bl(,  copib  cUoiida  hm  the 
formula  C<4gCl«. 

Tkb  aqpuBonl  may  ba  astaodad  anich  further,  and  from 
the  mora  or  lara  parfael  taaamblaBea  of  ailver  oUoride  to 
cuprous  cUoride,  mareoraas  diloride,  and  other  c&loiidea 
which  certainly  contain  at  least  two  atoms  of  chlorine  in 
their  molecules,  we  may  infer  that  the  formula  AgjCI,  is 
probably  a  more  correct  expression  than  that  commonly 
eaployad.  Tbo  axiateoce  of  a  aubehloiide  and  a  suboxide 
of  ailf«r  iadkataa  that  allw  ia  aol  niformly  a  monad 
aleaiant,  and  if  we  regard  ooppar,  aihw,  and  gold  as  triad 
elements  (although  the  last  mentioBed  is  undoubtedly 
capable  of  amiimin^  ]x>ntad  functions)  we  may  represent 
their  lower  chlondea  by  similar  formula,  and  thus,  in  a 
measora^  aoeooirt  Air  lha  similari^  in  tinir  propertiaa^- 
Cua  AgQ  AttCl 

II  n  I 

CuCI  AgCl  AuCl 

Cspitm*  chlorMa.         Argtntlc  eblorida.        Anreu  chlortda. 

But  it  has  been  ]>ointod  out  that  certain  of  tho  silver 
compounds  are  iaomorphooa  with  tho  corrsepondiog  aodiom 
and  potasainm  compouDde,  and  aa  'tfaora  ia  M  waaon  to 

suppose  that  the  argentic  compounds  genoallj  M*  not  of 
similar  constitution  to  argentic  chloride,  the  conclusion 
that  there  are  two  atuni»  of  &ilver  in  the  molecule  of 
argentic  chloride  would  appear  to  necessitate  the  assump- 
tion that  the  compounds  of  the  alkali  metals  also  contain 
at  leaal  two  atona  ol  tho  aotal  Jo  their  molecules  ;— that 
the  fonnnh  of  aodiom  aitnta^  for  example,  is  Na^NOj),, 
and  not  NaNO,.  Tho  existence  of  a  cpinjwiund  of  sodium 
ethyl  with  zinc  ethyl,  NaZn(C,H^,,  from  which  the  former 
cannot  even  be  separated,  appears  to  show tiiataodiOBdoao 
not  invariably  function  as  a  monad. 

SpaenktiooB  of  tUt  Und  are  extremely  baaidooi,  hot, 
as  no  method  is  known  anabling  da  to  aaoartatn  tho 
molecular  oomposition  of  eomponnds  which  cannot  bo 
volatilised,  they  poeftc^a  a  certnin  inUn  st  and,  niorcovcfy 
point  to  the  oeoeaai^  of  investigation  in  this  direction. 


fiDxasimrx— BBOimnf— PAU^nm— OaKnm— 
Tkidthw — Platim  um. 


Kuno. 

Sjmb.il. 

At  wu 

Sp.  fT. 

At.  TO). 

Kathrniiim 

Kn 

10.1  5 

11*4 

91 

Kbodiiim 

1th 

104  1 

191 

it 

PalUdiuin 

I-d 

10«-2 

13-0 

Uwtiam 

Os 

iM-a 

S9-4 

Iridiiua 

Ir 

tt-4 

••7 

Platfaam 

Ft 

These  metals  alwa)'s  occur  in  tho  native  state,  and 
are  osnnlly  associated  together.    The  relation  U;twecii 
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rathenluin,  rliodiam,  and  paUadiiun,  asd  between  oBmlum, 
iiidiam,  and  pUtiaum,  ia  aimiUT  to  that  which  obtaioa 
tiatwaao  iron,  cobalt,  and  nickel;  tbej-are  indaed  veiy 

eloaely  related  to  tbeee  laat  elenenta,— ^e  reaemblance  in 
propertiea  being  groat«!t  between  iron,  rotheniam,  and 
(Viiuium  ;  between  o  lilt,  I'l  JiLJin,  and  indiiiin  ;  and 
between  nickel,  palladium,  and  platinum.  Paliadium  and 
platlnam  alao  manifeat  much  analogy  to  ailver  and  gold, 
and  ruthenium  and  oaraium  exhibit  pn^pTtifs  -wbirh  con- 
nect them  with  the  elements  molybdeuum  aLii  tungst'^n. 

They  are  white,  or  nearly  white,  hard  metala,  of  high 
•pacific  gtaviOr*  oamiom  faaing  tha  haavieat  of  the  elementa ; 
they  may  ba  malted,  Inil  ooly  at  a  Terr  high  temperatore 
with  the  aid  of  the  oxjhydrogen  blowpipe,  with  tbk 
exception  of  eamium,  which  doce  not  melt,  but  Tolatiiises, 
palladiam  being  more  foaible,  and  rhodium,  ruthenium, 
and  iridiam  much  leas  fusible,  than  platintim.  Palladium 
ia  »olnbIa  in  concentrated  nitric  acid,  and  platinum  in 
nitrous  acid,  as  well  as  iu  aqiua-rcgla ;  the  remaining  metals 
•re  diffieoltly  aolable  or  are  inaolubla  in  aqoa-iegia.  They 
wra  an  aMadkad  oa  ftiaioo  with  aUcaliai  km  potaane 
nitrate.     Moat  of  them  rcssc-a  in  a  high  degree  the 
property  to  which  allusion  has  already  been  taads  of  en 
r^jneing  gaaes  on  their  snrfacM,  eapecially  when  in  a  finely 
dindad  atata;  tho^  fiiM^  diijdad  r'**'-"-'  at  ordinary 
tenpefattiraa  abaorba  tboat  S40  tlmea  fta  Tolitmaof  hydro- 
g  -  ii,  an  l  finely  divided  palladium  at  200*  C.  absorbe  nearly 
7UU  timc4  ita  volume  of  hydrogen,    "^liea  heated  in  an 
aUnoaphere  of  the  gaa  platinum  and  palladium  also  ooolode 
hydrogen  when  in  a  compact  state.  The  latter  metal,  accord- 
ing to  Trooat  and  Hautefeuillo,  forms  a  definite  compound 
with  hydrogen  of  the  compoeition  I'djH,  which  is  further 
capable  of  abeorbing  hydrogen  in  eonaidanbia  quantity ; 
tlie  denaity  ct  the  para  eonpoond  ia  11116,  that  «t  tta 
melted  metal  from  which  it  -s-xt  pirparod  being  15,  and, 
tlicrtifore,  if  it  be  supposed  that  the  eiemenLs  xiuiie  without 
eondensation,  that  is  to  say,  that  the  liy  ir:>^i  a  has  the 
■ama  dsniitjy  aa  it  wtmld  have  if  solidified  in  the  free  state, 
tba  danalty  of  aolidified  hydrogen  is  "62,  or  alightly  higher 
tlia.Q  that  of  lithium.    Iron,  cobilt,  ami  nickel  also  poA  t^i? 
the  property  of  occluding  hydrogoo,  altJxoogh  only  in  a 
alight  d^ree. 

Thn  follnwin^^  cUoridaa  aod  wddaa  ol  Aa  jklliintn 

metais  are  Jtnown ; — 

CUandu. 

Ru^a^  Ro^CV  RuC]« 

€^1«  Ofl,a«  0«L\ 

...  IUi|Ctf  ... 

...  rtci* 


Ru,0- 


Oxide*. 
Rn,0, 
OsO, 
Rh,0, 


Rn,0^ 

rt,o« 


Bnthaninm  abaocba  oxygen  at  a  nd  heati  aoa  ia  con- 
vartad  into  tha  orida,  Ru^O, ,  whieb  ia  ila  mart  atable 

oxide,  whereas  the  dioxidQ  la  the  most  stable  oxide  of 
oamiom.  Ruthenium  tatroxide,  BuO^  ,  is  a  golden-yellow 
cryatalline  smbetance,  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  which 
malta.at  6&*  C,  and  boOa  a  little  above  100*  C  ;  hydro- 
ehleria  acid  conrerta  it  into  the  chloride  Ra,C1(, ,  with 
evolution  of  chlorine.  The  Bolution  of  tbia  (•hlurido  ts 
deoompoaad  by  boiling,  the  hydroxide  Ku,(OH).beiog  pre- 
cipitated ;  like  ferric  chloride,  it  ia  rednced  ta  Uia  aMocidr 
Ho^Cl^  by  hydrogen  aalfUdfc  tika  aolov  T^tfygg  ilOin 
orange-yellow  to  blue. 


Ominn-,  in  tlie  compuct  slafo,  Is  slowly  converted  into 
the  tetroxide,  OsO^ ,  when  roasted  in  air,  but  the  pulTero* 
lent  metal  obtained  by  reducing  thia  oxide  by  hydrogen 
oxidina  apontaneooaly  in  the  air.  Oamiom  tetroxide  u  a 
white,  crystalline,  extremely  volatile  aobatance ;  it  melts 
considerably  below  100'  C  ,  and  bKiils  at  a  temperature  a 
httle  above  ita  melting  point.  The  vapour  density  deter* 
mination  ahowa  that  It  ii  aomolly  repreeented  by  the 

formala  OaO^,  Ita  vapour  ha*?  an  tntti!rm>)ly  pMr.j:^r-r.t 
odour,  and  is  exceasively  poLsonoua.  it  is  dissolved  by 
water,  and  ia  a  powerfol  oxidixiDg  agent,  but  doea  not 
arolva  akloriaa  an  tnatOMat  with  J^droehlorio  acid  ;  moat 
m^aih,  eren  ailTar  and  maroaiy,  aaeapting  gold  and  the 
pbitinum  nioVals,  partially  reduce  ita  Bohit ion  und  c:.ii?-:j  tbc 
separation  ot  oeminm  ;  it  is  decomposed  by  ammonia,  being 
converted  into  the  hydroxide  08(0H)j,  with  evolution  «f 
nitrogen:  SOsO«  +  4NH.-3Oa(0H)«  +  2N,.  A  lower 
hydroxide  of  osmium,  Os,(OH)^ ,  is  known,  which  like 
ferrous  hydroxide  nif  idJy  oxiJi/'i  s  <in  eip^wnre  to  the  air. 

The  tetrozidea  of  ruthenium  and  osmium  are  apparently 
perfeetly  naolnl  bodiesi,  posaeaaing  neither  baato  Bor  add 
properties;  thn  remaining  oiidea  cxbibit  only  feeble  basic 
properties,  and  fumuh  unstable  salts,  of  which  veiy  little  ia 
known.  The  oxidee  of  ruthenium  are  readily  reduced 
when  baatad  in  hydMfM  j  aamiom  tatioxida  ia  ladncad  at 
a  red  beat,  Imt  tha  lewar  o<x!dfls  of  oaotiim  afa  ladiiaad  \n 

hydrogen  at  ordinary  temperatures. 

Hulhenium  and  oamium  furnish  rulheaio-  and  osmlo 
cyanides,  such  aa  K,Rn,(CN)|,  and  K,Os^CN),,,  iso- 
morphous  with  the  oorreapooding  fenrocyanides,  from  which 
the  acids  HgRnj(CN)uand  H[,082(CN)|,  may  be  prepared ; 
the  comp ouudi  analogous  to  the  ferrieyanidea  are  not 
known.  On  heating  tlia  metala  with  pwtaawnm  nitcata, 
eoDpeonda  aaabgaaa  fai  eomporilion  ta  potaminm  fenata, 
bnt  mc r<5  stable,  are  formed;  potassium  ruUieniatc,  K^KuO^ ^ 
IS  apparently  much  leaa  atable  than  potaasiom  osmate, 
K,OsO.,  which  may  ha  ahtainad  ia  kiga  waaaolowad 
OTBlala ;  tbair  aolotiona  are  at  once  deoomppead  \fj  aaidi^ 
the  fonner  yialdbg  the  hydroxide  Bq|(0H),  with  avolotioB 
of  oxygen,  and  tho  lattac  tha  h|d£«dda  Oi(OH)4  and 
osmium  tetroxide. 

Tha  chlorides  of  rotheniam  and  aamiom  form  nnmerona 
double  salts,  but  the  moot  important  arc  \h&  ruthenio-  nnd 
osmio-chlorides,  such  as  K^uCl^  aiid  K^OsClf ,  which  are 
iaomorphooa  with  the  oorreaponding  platmochloridea. 
.  Iriduim  and  xbodinm  an  inaolaUa  in  aqaa^^piu  and 
avan  whan  b  a  BnalydifUad  atata  aia  ably  abwly  oKuKbed 
at  a  red  heat  ;  the  moat  stable  oxide  of  iridium  i.';  the 
dioxide,  and  the  tendency  of  iridium  is  alwajis  to  form 
compounda  which  aanaqmnd  to  thia  oxide  in  compoailioB, 
bnt'compoonda  cofiaaponding  to  the  oxide  Bh,0.  are  more 
often  prodaced  from  rhodiom,  this  being  apparently  ita  moat 
stable  oxide.  The  oxides  of  rhodium  are  reduced  when 
heatad  in  aa  atmosphete  of  hydrogen,  but  the  oxidea  of 
nldiiUB  an  ndnead  at  ordinary  temperatnrea.  Tha  differ> 
ence  between  tbn  two  metala  i.«  tbfTf>frirff  nirailar  to  that 
between  ruthenium  and  osmium,  which  they  much  reaemblo 
in  their  general  bebavioor,  although  neither  fomiahea  a 
tetnisida^  and  ihodinm  foima  onlly  one  atable  olilonda^  tha 
hydradda  Kh(Ofl>|  Mog  dfaaohred  by  hydrodilorie  add 

with  evolution  of  chlorine  Iridium  tetraohlorido  f<M1Ba 
double  chloridea  or  indiochlondea  isomorphous  with  the 
corresponding  platinochlorideii  Like  cobalt,  rbodinm  and 
iridium  form  eomponnda  whidi  an  not  only  analogooa  in 
eompoaition  to  the  ferrieyanidea,  bnt  alao  laomorphoua  with 

tbeio.     A  number  of  rliodiuni  fialt.s  corre-sponding  to  the 

'oxide  Eh,0|  are  known,  but  they  crystallize  with  difficulty  ; 
tha  hydramdaa  of  iridinm  are  aolnUa  in  aeida,  hat  no 

definite  orfpcn  salts  of  iridium  hare  been  cbtainrfl.  The 
bydnnides  iih,lUii),  and  Irj(OU),  manifeat  feeble  acid 

V.  6S 
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prop«rtiM,  dhtoMog  in  dkilmi   BIudiitB  lad  fridiniB 

are  precipitated  from  aolutions  of  dMir  Miti  Bkoet 
metals,  but  Lot  by  silver  or  gold. 

lu  many  of  their  jjropcrlits  palladium  and  piatinnm  more 
oearlj  reaeatble  silver  and  gold  than  the  preceding  metals. 
Jut  M  idekel  ia  mora  doaelj  allied  to  copper  than  to  oobdt 
•Dd  iron.  Palladium  is  superficially  ozidixed  at  a  lover 
tampetatnre  than  aflTert  but  ita  oxide  ia  docompoeed  at  a 
red  heat ;  platinum  ia  not  in  tho  least  affoctc-d  when 
hieated  ia  air  ur  oi^ygen.  Tho  moat  atable  compounds  of 
p«lladinm  are  tlxo  palkdiuus  conitioiiad%  a  aolation  of 
p«Uiiie  <thkiriitoi,  fdCl^,  being  decomposed  when  heated, 
widt  •volution  «  ddotteSb  Pd^Cl^  being  produced ;  the 
moet  stable  compounds  of  platinum,  however,  are  those 
which  correspond  in  eompoeition  to  platiuio  chloride. 
Palladium,  like  silrer,  is  stained  by  iodine,  which  is  witb- 
oataetioD  <m  pUtioain,  owing  to  tho  fonnatioo  of  poUadious 
ioddi^  wUeh  ii  obo  olftanvod  on  addBng  potaaaiam  iodide 
to  a  solution  of  a  palladioua  salt ;  it  in  s  V>lack  powder 
insoluble  io  water  but  soluble  in  ammouia,  and  also,  hke 
silver  iodide,  in  a  iwlution  of  potaanium  nni:ii  j.  Both 
platinouB  and  platinic  cbloridef^  like  auric  chloride,  readily 
unite  with  hydrochloric  acid,  ii-rLiimg  chloroplatinous  and 
dUocopIatinio  adds,  H,PtGi«  and  H^tC!l»;  aalU  of  theee 
adda  are  prodooad  by  the  Ofrmhiiwrion  of  i^atinoaa  and 
platinic  Rondos  with  the  chlorides  of-  other  metals. 
Polladioua  and  palladio  ehloridea,  and  the  correaponding 
chloridaa  tlio  otbar  platinum  metals,  as  already  pointed 
00^  f om  ■nOar  ooaipoMid%  tlwae  arUeh  aonaapoad  in 
eompoaitioii  baiiig  In  all  aaaaa  iMinoc|ihoui.  AKhoogh 
platintut)  and  palladium  do  not  furDiah  componnds  analog 
ous  to  the  ferro-  or  ferri-cyanidos,  they  form  a  distinct 
scries  of  very  beautiful  and  highly  stable  salts  termed  platino- 
f^EBtdaaaad  palladiocyanidcs,  which  are  analogous  in  oom- 
pcaitioQ  to  tha  oUoroplatinites,  and  from  which  the  oorre- 
■poodjpg  a«da  may  be  obtained  by  deoompoaing  the  silrer 
aalta,  for  example,  with  hydrogen  aiUphidd  ;  thua  : — 


KjPtCL  K^{CN), 


.  The  paUadktqraBidea  an  iaonoiplMMia  wfA  to*  «om- 
qHHi^jifg  pblmoiByaiiidaik  11mm  Mlla  oobMbo  widi  the 
halogens,  forming  compounds  such  aa  putassium  plntini 
dllofocyanide,  KjPtClj(CN)^,  wtiiiti  uza  cujilc^ou^  to  the 
ehloroplatlnatos  such  as  K^PtCL.  A  somewhat  similar 
aeriea  of  bodies  may  be  obtained  nom  gold,  potawinm 
aarioyaoide,  KAii(C!N)4,  and  potaanam  awioUH«egwude, 
KAuCl,(CN),. 

Tho  oxides  and  hydrozideeof  platlntimand  palladinm  are 
.  t.iit  more  stable  than  the  silver  and  gold  compounds, 


son  IS 


bat  are  entitely  decomposed  on  igoitioa  ;  they  dissolve  in 
addi^  bol  the  resulting  aalta  baTo  little  atability,  althongb 
Hitf  «■  MnaiiiiaBablj  non  itaUa  tkao  those  of  gold.  The 
hjanaSSm  appear  afl  to  poMi  and  propcrtiea,  platinic 
hydroxide  diuolving  readily  in  solutiorn  of  alkalies,  form- 
ing metallic  derivatives  which  may  be  obtained  in  crystals. 
Piatinio  hydroxide,  like  auric  hydroxide,  ia  converted  into 
•  lolminatinf  aomponail^  tha  aetaan  of  anuoonia. 

Oobah  and  Iht  platlntun  notalr  at*  aapadaHf  diaiaeter 
:7.ri  hj  tbo  rcadinf-s  Tri^h  which  they  enter  into  rfiEactiun 
'*iih  ammonia,  fuiiuitig  hhIls  of  cobalt  and  platinum  bates, 
which  arc  often  cxtreruciy  complex  in  conipcwition.  Thus, 
a  aolation  of  platioous  chloride  in  warm,  moderately  strong 
ammoiuai  concentrated  by  eTaporation,  on  cooling  depoaita 
yellow  crystals  of  platinodiammonium  chloride,  PtN^HtjCL, 
H,0 ;  by  treating  a  solution  of  this  salt  with  ailTer  aiu- 
phate  it  is  converted  into  the  »ul: Imtu  PtN,H,„(ROJ,  from 
which  the  corresponding  hydroxide  FtN^H^^OH),  may  be 
procured  by  adding  to  the  solution  the  equivalent  quaatiiy 
9I  baiiniD  hjdtwia,  PUtiDodiaminoBinai  hjdraiido  niaj 


bo  olMafnod  in  ciyatala;  it  ia  a  powarfoUy  alkaline,  oaurtto 

pitVir-itarirr',  nnd,  according  to  TLomsen,  itn  beat  of  neutral 
iiAiKiU  ia  as  great  as  that  of  ihu  alkuiicj  ai.  i  the  hydroiidea 
of  barium,  Ptronlium,  and  calcium,  Whvv.  plaii^odi  im- 
moniam  hydroxide  is  heated  as  long  as  it  gives  off  am- 
monia and  water,  it  is  converted  into  platinoammonium 
onda  PtN.HgO,  from  which  salu  such  as  platiBoamnoBian 
chloride,  PtN^.Cl,,  may  be  prepared  by  tha  aflCioB  of 
acida  ;  on  passing  chlorine  into  water  in  which  the  latter 
is  auepended  it  is  convertad  into  chloropiatiuoammonium 
chloride,  PtC!^N,H,Ca,, 

Tha  nlation  of  theee  oomponnds  to  pktinona  chjorida 
and  to  om  another  may  be  expressed  by  th«  fuUkiwing  tat* 
mulsB  :— 

Pi(NH,Cl),  PtaclTHjCl), 

I  I 


PtCl,  Pt{KH,Cl(KHJ], 
I  I 


Similarly,  when  a  solution  of  cubaltous  chloride  in 
anunouia  is  azpoeed  to  tho  air,  the  liquid  assumes  first  a 
brown  and  then  a  red  colour,  and  if  the  reddened  liquid  ia 
mixed  with  hydrochloric  acid  a  fanck-iad  pracipitato  ia  pn>> 
dooed  ;  by  recryetallizing  tUa  from  hot  watar  oobtdning 
hydrochloric  acid  it  is  obtained  in  beautiful  niby-r^d  tys 
tala  of  the  eompoeition  Co^joH^Cl^.  The  relation  of  tlua 
compound,  which  is  termed  purpureocobaltiu  chlondo, 
cobaltooa  and  oobaltie  afaloridea  may  be  ezpreascfd 
foOoms— 


to 


CoO, 

CotlAttOQI 


CoCl, 


Cctaltlc  chlorW*. 


Col  ^"»*^ 

•  jNH,a(»Hjj; 

I  NH.CI 


Nickel  and  copper  appear  to  form  similar  con  pounds, 
bat  they  are  mostly  vaijaollllilaaiid  br  Um  complex,  theao 
oloDiaiitahaving  Uttlo  or  nelaiMkBOf  Io  loiKtioa  I 

TlTAKItm — ZlBOOKTOM— TiJf. 


Sin*.          1  i^mlboL 

AV  ■mX. 

S^gr- 

Ti-^iiiiii;rii  T 
Zirconium       1  ^ 
Tin               <  an 

48 

i'l 
tt 

si-» 

Titanium  and  zirconium  arc  closely  related  to  silicoo 
and,  therefore,  to  carbon,  and  occnpy  an  intermediate 
position  between  theaa  dMBMrti  MM  the  true  metala 
Titaniora  and  tai^  hompw*  tio  won  Marlj  ralatad  than 
either  titanium  and  liMwiim  or  tin  and  itreaainai, — 
zirconium  more  oloselj  itaWm  ailiaan,  oqwd>%  is  tlm 
propertiea  of  ita  oxide. 

Titanium  and  xiroonium  apparently  resemble  silicon 
closely  in  thotr  fliynieal  pnpaitiH,  and  exist  both  in  Um 
amorphona  and  erystaOifla  atata^  In  tha  amorphooa  atata 
they  burn  with  great  ^Hllinr'-y  when  heated  to  redness  in 
oxygen,  and  they  ta..^t>  iirti  when  heated  to  redness  in 
chlorine  i  titanium  also  uuitos  directly  with  nitrogen  et 
high  temperatures,  and  it  is  stated  forms  the  three  nithdea 
TijN,,  Ti-N^,  TiN,.  Titanium  is  swd  to  be  aolnbla  in 
wan  i  bydrocliloric  acid,  but  xiroonium  is  onlj  alovly 
ai.ackt<i  by  on^inaiy  aeid^  although  it  readily  dltaelYas 
even  in  cold  hydrofloorio  acid.  Crystalline  rirconium  Ls 
very  hard,  and  reaemblea  antimony  in  colour,  lustre,  and 
briuleneea ;  it  is  leaa  fusible  than  ailicon. 

Tin  ia  a  soft,  very  malUaWa,  wfaita  notal,  with  a  tinga 
of  yellow,  and  ia  a  tdenl!^  good  ooadaetor  of  daetrieity, 
titaniiiir  i'.ui  zirconium  being  non •coii  -liir tors  of  electricity. 
It  fuses  at  about  230* C.  It  scarcely  Un.iahes  at  ordinary 
temperaturea,  but  at  a  red  heat  it  rapidly  oxidizes,  aitd 

raadilj  dacompooai  vntar    It  ia  onlj  alowly  diaaolved  bj 
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w-»rm  hydrochloric  acid,  which  converts  it  into  stannous 
Aloiide,  Sn,G^,  bat  is  npidly  acted  on  by  modentely 
oonMDtaitfld  Ditric  add  ;  chlorioe  acts  raadily  on  the  melted 
metel,  eonverting  it  into  stannic  chloride,  SnCl..  Two 
chlorides  of  titaoiam  are  iw[i,  Ti,CL  ami  TiCl,.  bat 
only  one  chloride  of  arcouium,  ZrClf.  Titaaiam  aod  tin 
tetrachlorides  are  coloarless  liqaide,  which  boil  respeetiTely 
at  135*  nni-?  1  15*  C.  ;  their  lower  chlnrides  are  sorida,  and 
are  pow^'-fiil  reducing  ageuUj.  Zifccaium  chloride  is  a 
white,  crystalline  solid  ;  its  Tspour  density  corresponds  with 
th»  formalft  ZrCS^.  When  titaninm  Mid  tin  tetrachlorides 
n«  mixvd  witii  «  Mnall  cjoantitjr  «f  witw,  moA  hmX  is 
dr:v.j!oY>cii,  and  they  dis^olre,  probably  forming ehloriiydrins; 
but  a  large  quantity  of  wiiUir  causes  their  eoDTersion  into 
Ibe  corresponding  hydroxides,  which  separata  as  white 
gelfttiiioas  precipitat«a.  21ireoninm  chloride  is  disaolved 
even  by  a  Urge  qaantity  of  water,  bnt  the  hydroxide 
Zr<OH)«  Bepanvt«s  as  a  gelatbuaih  IwAjt  whlb»  pnoipitate 
on  tlie  widitioa  of  alkalies. 

TItMiittiiii,  sbvonioia,  and  tin  tetrafluoride  mlt*  vHh 
metallic  fluorides,  frrminr  crystalline  salts  wbicb  cnrreapond 
in  composition  to  the  silcofiaorides  or  fluoeilicates  (p. 
592)^  witfi  wUdi  thej  an  iioauw^MNw;  tbw  »— 


K^iF, 

Pat«ntaia 
enaaOleaM, 


S«a>ll«n«t» 


K,ZrFe 

PMtMinn 
StM*treoaaM 


EJBdF,. 

MsMtan 


Titanic  oxid%  TiO,,  baa  a  reddiati-browB  oolmir ;  ataanio 
oxide,  SnO,,  is  white  or  yellownh-wlifte^  bvt  aamiDea  a 

trnnsient  dirk  yflljv  or  Lrown  colour  when  heated; 
zirconio  oxide,  ZrO,,  is  white.  They  may  be  obtaiood  in 
eryatals  which  are  isomorpbooa.  Zircontc  oxide  is  infusible, 
and  titanic  oxide  melts  only  at  the  heat  of  the  ozyhjrdrogeo 
blowpipe  ;  stannic  oxide  is  somewhat  more  fusible,  although 
■very  difficult  to  fuse.  Titanic  oxide  is  reduced  by  charcoal 
at  a  white  heat»  and  stannic  oxide  at  a  loll  red  heat; 
sroMiie  oxlda^  Itowavaf,  appeals  aotnvty  to  Mabt  Mdtto* 
tion ;  by  ignition  with  charcoal  in  sn  atmosphere  of 
chlorine  they  are  conTerted  into  the  corresponding  chlorides. 
After  ignition  they  are  insoluble  iiT  acids,  except  con- 
centrated sulphorio  acid ;  thagr  aradinolvad  on  fiuion  with 
alkaliefl.  By  dissotTing  tba  oridea  or  the  corresponding 
hydroxiJca  in  acids,  salts  such  as  stannic  sulphate,  Rn(BO,)j, 
are  produced ;  the  titanitun  and  tin  aalts  are  so  unstable, 
however,  that  their  aoltltiOM  M*  decomposed  by  boiling ; 
the  zirconium  salts  are  somewhat  more  stable.  Stannic 
hydroxide  readily  dissolves  in  alkaline  solutions,  bnt  titanic 
»nd  jiirronic  hydroxides  aro  insoluble.  The  salts  which 
ate  formed  from  the  hydroxides  or  oxides  by  the  action 
of  alkalifla  ara  mostly  analogous  to  tba  siuoataB  «f  the 


form  M/SiOj  , 
Na^O, 


thti 
lfa,TiO, 


Ka^ra  Na^aO,. 


When  tin  Ls  heated  with  concentrated  nitric  acid  it  ia 
coaverted  into  white,  insoluble^  metastannic  acid ;  the 
air-dry  substance  has  the  conpoaition  SujO,.,  lOH/),  bat 
on  drying  at  100*  C.  it  is  converted  into  the  compound 
H^jSujOp  ;  metaatannic  acid  has  feeble  acid  properties, 
and  furnishes  salts  which  all  correspond  in  composition  to 

potaaaiom  metastanoate^  KJ9JS(0».  On  boiling  a  solution 
of  titanic  bTdrozide  in  fiydradiJorio  add  an  ifpumMf 

similar  compound  is  precipitated. 

Stannous  hydroxide,  8n,(OH)4,  like  stannic  hydroxide, 
exhibits  both  basic  and  aeia  properties,  dissolving  in  acids 
•ad  also  in  alkalies;  it  g^oallj  absorbs  o^gsn  <m 
stpesore  to  tba  air.  Wbsn  a  sblatum  of  tttaale  hydrexida 
in  hydrochloric  acid  is  digested  with  metallic  copper,  it 
becomes  riolet-blue,  and  on  the  addition  of  an  alkali  a  dark 
btmapncipitats  separates,  which  probably  is  the  hydroxide 
sonsspnuilieg  to  tba  chbirias  Ti^.  Tin  is  tha  wif 


element  of  this  group  which  may  be  precipitated  aa 
salplddo     bjdMgsn  nlphidik 

VaVAiinni — Absenic — Niobiou — Ajnncow^ 
TAjriALim— BiavDTH. 


Xhm. 

VanHiliuin 

V 

61  2 

6-5 

••8 

Arsenic 

As 

74-9 

B  7 

lS-9 

Niobium 

Nb 

04 

(n«-3 

149 

Anliiaocy 

8b 

122 

18-1 

Tantalum 

Ta 

182 

10  8 

Bismuth 

Bi 

207-6 

9-9 

21  1 

These  elements  belong  to  the  same  group  as  ottrogen 
and  phosphorus,  bat  tb«  relation  beCwwB  tbsm  is  In  a 

marked  degree  periodic,  the  resemblance  being  greatest  in 
many  respects  bnneen  arsenic^  aatimony,  and  bismuth, 
and  between  vanadium,  niobiua,  BadtMtalnm.  Tanadfom 
is  the  only  member  of  tba  gioapk  ssesptiog  niobinm  sad, 
perhaps,  tantalum, which  famiiibes  eolonred  compounds,  and 
in  this  respect  resembles  titanium  and  chromiuui,  t<>  brtli 
of  which  it  is  about  equally  related.  Relatioasiup  may 
also  ba  traced  between  arsenic  and  selenium ;  betweaa 
niobium  and  xirconium.  and  niobium  and  mi  h  bdenun  ; 
between  antimony  and  tin,  and  antimony  aud  ti.IlLr.uui , 
and  between  tantalum  and  tungsten. 

The  following  chloridaa  and  oxides  of  tba  dwowito  of 
ttis  group  ara  known  !— 


▼A 

Biibi« 


0)T/)*s 


.picu 

HO 


(As,(50, 


icq, 

IBS' 


Nb-(5, 
8b,0, 


sea 

Arsenic,  antimony,  aud  bismuth  are  readily  rodoced  fmn 
their  oxides,  but  Uie  oxides  of  Tanadiom,  niobium,  aad 
tantelam  ara  not  ledaesd  to  tba  niatallifl  state  by  igaitioB 
with  charcoal ;  vanadium  may  be  obtained  by  the  reduc- 
tion of  its  dicbloride  in  hydrogen  at  a  bnght^red  heat. 
Arsenic  has  a  brilliant,  dark  steel-grey  lustre  ;  antinMagr 
hss  a  bluish-w bits,  aad  bismntb  a  nddiab-wbita  ooloar, 
they  are  hard,  and  extranely  brittla,  aad  bad  ecodaettifi 
of  electricity.  Arwcnic  begins  to  volatilixe  at  IPO*  C. 
without  fusing;  antimony  fuses  at  about  450°  C,  sod 
bisnnith  at  about  265*  C.  They  ara  but  Kttla  altered  on 
exposure  to  the  air  at  ordinary  temperatures,  but  readily 
nxidiise  when  heated.  They  are  readily  acted  upon  1^ 
moderately  concentrated  nitric  acid,  but  are  00^ 
alowlj  dissolved  bgr  boiling  bydrocblorio  acid. 

▼anadiam  baa  been  obtained  as  a  whitish-grey  powder, 
wbich  under  the  microscope  appears  aa  a  brilliant,  crystal- 
line,  metallic  mass  possessing  a  sUvcr-whtte  lustre.  It  do^ 
not  oxidize  at  ordinary  tanperatures,  but  when  heated  in 
air  it  rapidly  abaorbs  oxjgen,  and  ia  finaUy  converted  into 
tbe  pentoxiae.    It  b  not  attacked  by  boiltng  hydroeblorie 

acid,  but  nitric  acid  of  all  strcngthj  readily  dissolves  it.  It 
is  converted  intoa  mouonitrido  when  biatod  m  nitrogen  gas.' 
Niobtnni  aad  tantalum  have  been  obtained  only  in  aa 

impart  itito  aa  black  powdaia.  Uku  TaoadHni,  tinia 
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•Iwaeato  have  a  great  tflndency  to  nnita  witb  nitrogen. 
Yanadiam  dicUoride  cryBtallizes  id  apple-greon  coloured 

plates,  and  vinadiam  trichlorido  forma  puach'bloesom 
coloured  Ubies ;  Taoadium  totracbloride  is  a  reddiah-brown 
liq,uid,iiUAboQtatl5i*C.    An  Mjdlkride  of  vanadium, 


phonu  onohlorida^  FOCU, 
li  alio  Imoini ;  it  b  s  yaOow  liquid,  woioh  bofla  at  126* 

C.  The  TBpouT  denaitj  of  the  tetrachloride,  acccrdin^  to 
B<»coa,  corresponds  with  the  formula  yCl4,  but  aa  it  is 
resolTed  into  tlia  trichloride  and  free  chlorine  on  boiling, 
■ad  area  nndeigoes  the  aame  decompoeitioa  at  ordinaiy 
tooipaiatnns,  it  mar  be  donbted  whethn'  tiia  deoaity 
obaerred  was  naXiy  that  of  tho  tetrachloride,  and  not  that 
of  a  mixture  of  a  lower  chloride  anc  chlorine,  especially  aa 
from  the  analogy  which  Tanadiuui  pmunts  to  chromium  the 
fonaula  YfiL  appeara  to  be  more  probable  than  the 
ctiratat  formuia. 

Th9  vanadioia  eUoridas  an  dkaolvad  and  deoompoaed  hj 
water,  the  tsbaciUorida  fomiBg  a  Uue,  the  fariohloride  a 
green,  the  dichloridu  a  In  vender-col  ^nred,  and  the  oxychloridi 
a  yellow  liquid  ;  the  solution  of  tlie  diehloride  ia  a  most 
powerful  reducing  agent,  and  the  aolallana  «f  Hha  tri-  and 
bateMhlorida  ala»  axhibii  mdudng  jngu/lim,  awing  to 
dw  tondmoy  of  <ha  dbaoNad  oooiiMMnida  to  «MaUna  with 

axgycn  to  form  vanadic  acid. 

Vanadiam  p^utoxide  or  vanadio  anhydride,  V|0|, 
eorteaponda  in  oompoaitbn  and  propertiea  to  nhaapliono 
aalypdrida;  ife  baa  a  browniah-red  eoloarp  sad  fosea  at 
t  iM  keal;  it  dnaohrea  sparingly  in  water,  forming  a 

yello'^r,  strnnE^lj'  acid  soliitinn  of  viinadie  acid.  Br  tbi? 
combiaaLioa  of  vaaadic  aahydiiJo  w.lh.  basic  oxid^  lu 
varioua  proportions  salts  corresponding  to  the  throe  series 
of  phoaphates,  aa  well  as  salts  of  a  mora  complax  character. 


  .     .  VaPO,  SodiuuBWlmaedatabHaVCIL 

erdieMienhat^  NstPO.        „    orthortiudtte,  V^YO^ 

„     pvToT^hofiinat*,  Na^P^O,        ,,     pyrcysinidate,  NajVjO, 

Isomorpliisiu  has  been  observed  between  scvurul  corre- 
sponding phosphates  and  Tanadatea.  The  tetrozide  and 
tritnida  of  vanadiam  alao  poaaasi  feeble  acid  propartiaa  and 
■aito  with  liaate  oddas.   Tlw  vaaadiam  esidaa  dIaatdTa 

in  flctds,  mostly  forming  salts  aucb  n:^  tb.i  silphate 
VjO/SO,),,  in  which  tho  hydrogen  of  tlia  a,cid  m  displaced 
by  the  radicle  VO  ;  the  formation  of  salts  of  this  kind  is 
chatacteristie  of  all  the  metalloids  included  in  this  group, 
aad  HfpumlQj  of  the  metalloids  generally.  A  solution  of 
vanadium  pentozide  iasolpburic  acid,  which  is  red,  becomes 
bine  on  treatment  with  sulphurous  acid  or  hydrogen 
sulphide,  the  salt  of  the  pontoxide  being  reduced  to  a  salt 
of  the  tetrozide ;  1^  the  aid  of  magnesium  the  reduction 
may  be  carried  a  stage  further,  awl  a  salt  of  the  triozide  is 
fonaad,  tba  aolatioa  baoomiag  green ;  and  if  sine,  cadmiam, 
•r  aodiam  '"■^flp™  ia  amployed,  tha  aolatioo  ibally 
beooroea  lavandia^ahnui^  and  aoataiaa  a  «b  «t  the 
diozide. 

Aneoie  trichloride,  AsCl^,  the  only  knovni  chloride  of 
•naatop  ia  a  baavr,  cohMulaas,  oiljr  ^wud,  which  boOs  at 
19S*  CI;  it  Is  diasohadhT'  water,  pnibabljaa  a  <Morhydrin, 
as  its  solution  in  tho  smallest  pos.db1e  quantity  of  water 
deposits  after  some  days   crystals  ol   tha  composition 

A»a(on),. 

Antimony  trichloride  la  a  ciystallioe  oompoaad  whkh 
boib  at  23S*  C;  ita  vapoor  danai^  eornapandi  widt  the 

formula  SbCl, .  Antimony  pentachloride,  SbCl^,  is  a 
heavy,  yellowish  liqu  d,  which  cannot  be  distilled  without 
decomposition.  These  chlorides  are  dissolred  by  hydro- 
chloric acid  or  a  small  quantity  of  water,  Lut  a  large 
quantity  of  water  converts  the  trichloride  into  aa  inaefalUe 
ozychloridsb  SbOCI,  and  the  pentoohloride  into  a  compound 
whik^h  ooaaapoada  ia  raoipaaitioa  to  pyrophoaphorio  add. 


▼ix.,  HfSb^O. .    No  ozychloridd  <4 
oorrespondiug  io  phoephoros  ozychkridaii  hnowi^  hat  a 
crystalline  antimony  ^alp  liochloride,  SbSCI, ,  ezistSt 

Bismuth  trichlonde  is  a  very  fusible,  volatile,  deliqoa* 
scent,  colourless  compound ;  its  vapour  density  oortaqionds 
with  tha  fonaafai  BiiC^ :  wat«  coavartait  iatoan  iaaolahla 
ozyeUoridi^  KOd;  whaa  haatad  fai  hydngaait  fteidshaa 
an  unstable  diehloride,  Bi^CI, . 

Niobium  pentachlorida,  NUJlj,  Ls  a  yellow,  ei&ily  fusible, 
cr^-stalline  Bubstance,  which  boils  at  240*  C.  ;  niobium 
ozjychlodde,  NbOCl,,  is  a  white,  infusible,  bat  volatila^ 
etyrtaUiaa  aomponnd.  The  formula  of  thesa  tNMUaa  hata 
been  cstablishod  by  the  determination  of  their  vapour  deo- 
sities ;  both  are  decomposed  by  water.  Tho  solution  of 
ni  i^iiHii  chloride  in  hydrochloric  acid  becomes  blue  when  a 
plate  oi  eiac  is  imMeraed  in  it.  Tantalum  pentachloride  ia 
a  yellow,' fusible,  crystalline  adwtaBCe,  which  boils  at  about 
242*  C ;  its  vapour  density  ooimpoBda  with  tha  (prmula 
TaCl; ;  it  is  decomposed  by  water. 

Bo  h  oxides  of  arsenic  hire  white;  the  triozide  sublimes 
at  about  200*  d  without  fusing ;  the  pentozide,  when 
suddenly  heated  to  ladaaH^  iuca  and  is  decomposed  into 
tha  trioadda  aad  9iMf§m»  lha  tapaar  density  of  tha  tri 
oifda  flonaqModi  with  tiM  fotanda  As«0«.  Aiaaais 
trioxil:  is  sparingly  soluble  in  oiM  watar,  more  readily  in 
hot  water,  and  fre<^y  in  hot  hydrodiloric  add ;  the  aque- 
ous solution  reddens  litmus.  The  pentozide  is  deliqoe- 
soaat  and  aaaily  solnUa  in  water,  fonntiu  a  aohition  of 
aiaaaieaeid,  H,AsO, ;  on  evaporating  the  amlioB,  kowamv 

eTpn  Bt  ordinary  temymraturf-s,  eryatala  of  an  acid  corre' 
spoudjog  lu  compuiitiuu  to  py ruphuaphonc  Eicid,  H^Aa,Oj  , 
are  obtained,  which  is  converted  into  tho  jieDtoxide  when 
heated  at  about  260°  C.  Arsenic  add  furnishes  a  series  ol 
Bilti  aoalogous  in  composition  to  and  iaomorpboua  with  tha 
corresponding  phosphates.  Arsenic  triozide  is  almost  desti- 
tute of  basic  properties,  and  the  salts  formed  by  ita  union 
with  basic  oxides  are  not  very  stable,  so  tliat  it  liiffcrs 
gmtiy  from  the  oorresponding  oxide  of  j  h<>^]ihorus  j 
thermochemical  investigation  confirms  this  c n  iuaion. 
Tha^  an  inspaotton  of  tha  loUoaiag  tabl^  whidi  showa 
the  aaiMuita  «f  aaal  wUdi  ara  davdopad  oa  adding  so- 
diun^  lijdrozide  solution  t '  k  dutions  of  the  acids  of  phos- 
phorus and  arsenic,  it  will  be  evident  that,  whereiaa  the 
behaviour  of  anenic  add  is  similar  to  that  of  phosphoric 
add,  tha  bahavbur  <tf  a  aolatioB  ol  aiaaoio  triozida  ia 
altogether  diffsraat  from  that  of  a  aolatioa  of  phosphoroa 
trioxide  (phosphorous  acid),  the  molecule  of  arsenic  trioiido 
regarded  as  AagO^,  like  boron  oxide,  evidently  exi&ting  to 
solution  as  a  dtbaaio  add;  it  is  not  known  whether 
the  molecolar  oompositioa  of  phospbomo  trioxida  .ia 
correctly  repraiaBlad  by  tha  fomala  PjO,,  and  whether 
therefore  the  di(f«ronco  between  the  phoaphoms  and 
arsenic  compounds  is  to  be  referred  to  the  existence  of  a 
di iTcrence sinilat  to  that  adtiUtodtgr  tha  fonaiil*  aad 
As.O,. 


N»on. 

P0,H. 

K),H,. 

ro,H,. 

ro.n,. 

AtO,B,. 

J  mol. 

I 

7,100 
U,3«0 

7,700 
1^.160 

7,4:10 

7,»ao 

U,930 

7,360 

14,St90 

H.SSO 

7,  SOS 

3 

15,270 

28.370 

'^7,080 

27,580 

28,640 

13,7S^ 

»  .. 

28,040 

Si.  030 

85,920 

—  n 

4 

SS.740 

15,07C 

6  .. 

M,no 

S7,4O0 

64,480 

It  will  be  evident  also  on  oompariog  the  following  tabk 
with  that  OD  p.  616  that  mndi  last  h»tX  is  derakped  ia 
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tLe  fonoation  of  tho  arsenic  compounds  than  in  the  fonnft- 
tiOB  «f  tb*  cotmpoading  pbospkoroa  oompoaDd* 


■ 

As.O^  

A..O,.H,  

A«i.  <>,,  A-i  

A«,0«,  H,,  Aq 

A.,0, ,  0,  

Am-OjAq,  0-   .. 

A«,o„»H«a  

A%0, ,  Aq  

iSbX^l^h  

1M.BM 

ur.oso 

319.230 
04,800 
78,850 
0.MO 
«,000 
-7,6» 

-  4or 

1  rormation  of  Um  loOd 
1  oaMpoondi. 

1  fonutiaB  «f  tiw  com- 

>    poonda  in  aqneotit  aolii- 
)  tion. 

1  OzMfttiflii  of  tha  UtoMida 
{  »lMldl]r,«MlblMllltiUk 

)  Dbnlotioti  of  Um  trioxlJa 
/    tod  mntodd*  ad  of 
)   anraio  tOA  to  mtar. 

Hi*  ondM  of  inUiDoiif  tn  iriiito  or  yelloinBh  ;  tbo 

trioxide  ia  (uaibla  tad  volatile,  anri  partly  couvertod 
into  th«  t«trozide  when  heated  in  airj  the  tetroxids  is 
infnsible,  and  noalterable  by  heat ;  the  peotozide  is  oon- 
nrtodiatotbdtstraxidaatftndlMftiL  Tm  v«poiir  density 
of  tiho  trioKido  bn  not  bsoi  dstanoitaod,  hat  tm  ik  may  bo 
obtained  in  rrystnh  !!^ncuoq>hous  witli  those  of  anenio 
trioxide  ils  funuula  ls  probably  Sb^O^.  The  oxides  of 
antimony  all  exhibit  feeble  acid-  properties,  disj  jImu^  m 
allflin^  bat  the  salts  moatiy  have  little  stability ;  the 
nuMl  ataUa  aalts  apparently  are  those  which  correspond  to 
thn  potasiium  salt  of  the  formula  K^^Oj,.  The  ozidea 
of  aniiuouy  are  aoluble  in  hydrochloric  and  concentrated 
snlphnric  acids  ;  tho  trioiido  may  thus  bo  cr^ivc.-t  J  into 
the  sulphate,  86,(804),,  which  is  decomposed  by  water  into 
an  acid  and  a  basic  salt 

The  bismuth  oxides  are  yellow  or  brown,  and  an  devoid 
of  acid  properties,  bat  they  dissolve  in  adds ;  tHe  pentoxide 
is  decomposed  and  converted  into  the  tetruzido  when  heated 
to  aboat  820*  C,  and  the  latter  is  reduced  to  the  thoxide 
at  a  somewhat  higher  temperature.  Bluoth  sulphate, 
Ki(SO«)^  liko  ontuMMgr  snlplutak  i>  daeoBpotMl  ligrmtw 
into  an  acid  and  ft  liorio  nit 

On  boiling  a  solution  of  add  pota»iutn  tarlratc, 
HKC^HjQj,  with  antimony  trioxide  the  soniailed  tartar 
emetic  ^SbO)KC4H40a,  is  formed,  th»  onygeoated  radicle 
SbO  displacing  an  atom  of  lifdNnil  w  tbo  potaiaiaffl 
ttttrato  *,  corresponding  arsenio  nid  iMMmttli  ooDpoands 
are  formed  iu  a  similar  manner. 

Niobium  and  tantaluui  peatoxides  are  white  and  infusible ; 
they  do  not  volatilise  ;  after  ignition  they  are  insoluble  in 
all  aoidi^  bat  diwolvo  oa  foaum  witb  alkaUsft  Thsy 
oadiiUl  mBiked  ftcid  prapertui^  eemViiuiig  iritli  bwie 
oxidcrj  in  varions  proportions.  The  hydnited  o\id-- 
obtaiuL-d  on  deconi|>o3ing  the  chlorides  by  w.-'ter  are  acid 
to  litmus,  and  are  Boiublo  in  hydrochloric  and  hydrofluoric 
acids.  The  fluorides  of  uiobioin  and  tantalum,  and 
idobium  oxyfluorido^  twdi^  fenn  dooUo  alia'  with  other 
fluorides,  which  ia  many  cases  are  isomorphous  with  certain 
titanium,  zirconiooi,  tin,  and  tungsted  compounds  which 
do  not  exactly  correspond  to  them  in  composition,  but  ia 
which  apparently  fiaorim  and  oiygeo  dispkoo  oaa  aaotlier 
iMHnorphousIy ;  ftoi,  tfaa  foUowiog  pun  of  oooipoiiiido 
are  iaoroorphous  : — 

KJIbF,    HKJSuF,      (NH,),NbOP,  (NH.LZrF- 
KJWP,     HKjNbOF,   (NH,),WO,F«  (NH^SNbOP, 

AlMldo  tod  antimony,  liko  phosphorus  and  nitrogen, 
form  gaseous  tritkydiidos,  AsB,  and  SbH,,  and  arsenic  is 
said  to  furnish  also  a  solid  dihydride,  AsjU^.  Arsino  and 
Btibine,  AsH,  and  SbH,,  are  formed  whenever  hydrogen 
ia  evolved  in  presence  of  an  araeiiic  or  antimony  couipound  ; 
tt^f  m  OKtmitely  unstable  compounds,  especially  the 
lattar,  and  wn  mtini^  dvnid  ot  niio  vtoftiOim,  Th* 


cotTf  5ipKjrnlin^  compounds  ct  araeaio  and  antimony  with 
poeitive  hydrocarbon  radicles,  however,  like  the  analogous 
nitrogen  and  phosphorus  compounds,  are  far  more  stable 
and  ooiabine  readily  with  other  elements.  Thus,  tnetlqrl' 
amine,  N(C,H5),,  and  triethylphosphine,  P(C,H|),,  oom- 
biae  v.  lil:  fu  nis,  friniji;]^';  e-a'.ta  CL<rr;' spending  to  the  ammo- 
nium saita  such  as  the  chlonde  FH(C,H^,C3 ;  the 
triethylphosphonium  salts,  tnoNOvar,  are  stabla  m  fitrntm 
of  water,  which  at  once  decompoaea  phosphoafatt  kdidA, 
Triethylstibine,  Sb<C3Hj),,  decomposes  hydroddoiw  mU 
with  evolution  of  hydrogen,  forming  Sb(C3Hj)jCl, ; 
trimethylarsine,  however,  does  not  react  with  acids,  but 
with  chlorine  forms  thecompoand  Aa(CH|),Cl^t|ie  existence 
of  whidi  f  onusboa  a  proof  that  anNwio  may  f  anction  m  • 
pentad  «l«iiMat  TniB  phospfcofiu,  antimony,  and  tiiMiiD 
compoundfl  absorb  oxygon  with  great  avidity,  forming 
powerfully  basic  ojddea  iuch  as  l'0(C,Hj), .  They  also 
furnish  hydroxides  soch  as  N(CJl5)4.0U,  P(C,H5)4.0H, 
he  (p.  575>,  whiob  oihibit  tho  doMBt  reaemblaaos  to  tho 
alkalies;  ThonaMi,  tndflod,  has  ihowB  tiiol  Hm  luMt  of 
nriitrrJi.'ntion  of  the  hydroxide  N(Cn,)..On  is  equal  to 
that  o{  ihe  alkalies.  Tliu  existence  of  these  hydroxides, 
and  their  behaviour,  afford  tho  strongest  reason  for 
beUaving  that  a  eolation  of  ammonia  at  least  partially 
-    of  aBmoninm  hjdraEidi^  VH^OH  (p.  SI 0). 
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Molybdenum  aud  tungsten  are  closely  related  to 
chromium.  They  may  be  obtained  by  reducing  theii 
oxides  at  a  high  temperature  iu  a  stivam  of  hjUrogeo. 
MdybdaaniB,  after  fusion,  is  white,  and  has  a  silvery 
lustre ;  the  powder  obtained  by  ndacinig  tnngpten  tiioadde 
has  a  grey  colour,  and  strong  luBtra  Both  an  dilBeaTt  of 
fusion,  and  insoluble  in  moat  ocids  except  nitric  acid  ; 
when  heatoi  in  air  or  oxygen  they  are  finally  converted 


into  the  trioxides  MoO,  aad  W0|. 

ing  chlorides  and  oxides  : — 

Mo.Cl,  MuCl^ 
Mo,0, 


They  form  the  follow^ 


Mod. 
WCIa 


yra, 

MoOb 
WO, 

the  lughest  chloride 


Wo,0« 

Molybdenum  pentachloride  is 
obtained  by  heating  molybdenum  in  chlorine  gas ;  it  li  ft 
black,  crystalline  substance,  which  forms  a  colourless 
solution  when  dissolved  in  a  considerable  qoantii^  of 
water  ;  when  heated  in  air  it  is  converted  into  a  1  ~ 
oxychloride,  MoO,GI| ;  eeeocdinf  to  I>ebc»»  ill 
density  corresponds  with  tiie  foraidft  HoCIs* 
remaining  chlorides  arc  not  distinctly  crystalline ;  the 
tetrachloride  is  brown,  the  trichloride  r«d,  and  the  dichloride 
yellow;  the  molecular  formula  of  these  ohioiidsa  aro 
aodetsnnioed.  In  eo  atmoepbsra  of  oorboa  dionde  the 
diehlofide  liean  a  hri^  red  beat  urithont  molting  or 
volatiliring,  tho  trichloride  n  Ived  into  di-  and  tetra- 
chloride, and  tho  latter  when  again  heated,  splits  up 
into  pentachloride  which  sublimes,  and  trichloride  which 
remains ;  the  di-  and  tri-chloridea  aio  >nafJnM<^ 
tetrachloride  is  toadily  aolabla  in  water. 

Tungsten  is  converted  by  chlorine  at  a  moderate  heat 
into  a  hexachloride,  WCl,,,  which  forma  black -violLt 
crystals  ;  it  meltj  at  275*  C,  and  boils  at  341*  C.  ;  from 
the  delermioation  of  its  vapour  density  it  appears  that  it 
undergoes  decompoeition  when  heated.  When  pace  il  b 
inaoUhle  in  vatec  below  60*  O.  but  if  the  tHOOM  Inwt 
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of  oxychlorido  be  present  it  is  decomposed  T  y  wntcr  «  vpd 
in  the  cold.  Tnogsten  peotadllohde  cryetailuee  in  black, 
highly  deliqaeacent  needlM  {  !t  melts  at  248*  C,  and 
boils  at  376*  C,  and  its  rapoor  density  at  3fiO*  CL  corre- 
sponds with  the  fonnala  WCl,.  It  haa  already  been 
pointod  out  that  the  existence  of  pcntachloridoa  of  tun  :r<'U  n 
and  molybdenum,  and  of  a  vanadiam  tetrachloride,  is 
apparently  anomalous  ;  at  pMm^  tbeaa  chlorides,  chlorine 
dioxide,  ClO^p  aitnigm  »  tOidd*  and  diosMi^  and, 
perhaps,  anuunm  pmtaoUoirfb  nv  fha  oolj  iMfanfiaa 
known  to  us  in  which  apparently  an  odd  millibar  ct 
affinities  are  disengaged  (see  p.  473), 

Tnngstea  tetn^oride  is  a  crystalline,  grojiah-brown 
aalMtaooe ;  vluni  itiOBglj  heatad  ife  daoomjoaw  ioto  the 
volatOa  peotaeUorida  and  lha  iieo-Telatua  diebloridei, 
which  is  a  loose  gr  v  r  nwder,  destitute  of  crystalline  etrtjc 
tore.  Tungsten  aiso  t  orma  two  oxychloridea,  WOClf  and 
WO.Clj ;  the  former  is  obtained  in  beautiful  ruby-rtd,  and 
tba  lattar  in  jaUow  ecyatata.  Tha  foimii]a.of  tha  oionozy* 
ahlorida^  WOCI4,  kaa  baao  aataMithad  hf  datacmining  ita 
vapour  densi'T. 

Molybdcii  am  tnoxido  tas  marked  acid  properties,  but 
the  rcrii  Lii  iin  ox;  ies  are  feebly  basic;  both  oxides  of 
ton^tOQ  exhibit  acid  fnnctiona.  Solutions  of  molybdons 
Mlta  aotNapeoding  to  liia  oiida  Mo,0,  are  almoat  Mack, 
and  Rolutiona  of  molybdic  salts  correepan  .ling  to  the  oxide 
MojO^  aro  roddish-yellow ;  the  molybJiU-s  ars  mostly 
white  ^^olybdenum  trioxide,  MoO,,  melt  s  at  a.  mi  IumI 
to  a  dark  yellow  liquid,  which  on  cooling  forms  a  atraw- 
jallow  mass,  breaking  up  into  crystalline  scalea  ;  it  h 
aaacoaly  solable  in  water,  but  dissolves  in  hydrochloric, 
aitrie,  and  sulphuric  adds.  Liko  silica  and  other  feebly 
acid  oxides  it  combines  with  baiic  oxides  in  a  large  number 
of  diH'orent  proportions,  forming  molybdates.  Tungsten 
triozida^  WO^,  ia  a  canary-yellow  anbatanoe,  iBaoloda  io 
water  and  in  most  acids ;  it  melta  at  a  high  temperetore, 
and,  like  molybdenum  trioxide  may  be  Tolatilized  by 
heat ;  it  dissolves  in  alkaline  solutiouB,  forming  tutigsutca, 
of  which  a  great  variety  may  be  obtained  by  the  union  of 
tungsten  trioxide  with  basic  oxides  in  vanotu  proportiona. 
th9  taaoMaaara  moitllr  cokwiaaik  Whan  a  hot  aolnUon 
of  an  alkalina  tmgslato  ia  nbnd  irith  an  add  a  yeUov 
pn-cipifAte  of  tungstic  acid,  HjWO^,  is  obtained,  which  ia 
iuMjlablo  in  water,  and  forms  insoluble  salts  with  all 
metala,  except  the  alkali  metals;  but  by  decompoaing 
tonptatea  by  tba  atroncar  adda  al  atdiaaiy  tamperaturee 
a  amabla  variaty  of  tba  add,  aallad  malatoagatie  add,  is 
produced,  which  forms  soluble  salts  with  nearly  all  metals. 

Uranitim. — The  atomic  weight  of  uranium  has  not  yet 
been  ascertained,  and  its  podtion  among  the  elementa  is 
therefore  uncertain,  aapaeiaUy  aa  it  doaa  not  aibilnl  maiikad 
analogy  to  any  odMr  akniaai  tlia  ganandly  Taeahrad 
atomic  weight  ia  120,  but  Mendeljeff  has  .proposed  to 
double  this  ;  L.  Meyer,  howerer,  consideia  .that  from  the 
high  Bpcnif;c  gravity  of  the  metal  it  is  more  probable  that 
ita  atomic  weight  is  180,  and  that  it  ooeoptea  poaitton  in 
tba  aariaa  aaar  to  tnngatan.  A  ladaCanalnatba  af  (he 
equivulent  of  this  element  and  an  tllfWtitlHoill  cf  its 
compounds  are  mnct  required. 

Uranium  i«  like  iron  in  colour  ;  it  tarnishes  when 
exposed  to  the  air,  and  in  the  pulyerulent  atato  takes  fire 
at  a^ompamtively  low  tamparntare,  and  bona  with  great 
brilliancy,  forming  a  green  oxide,  TJjOj ;  it  is  diRsolveiJ 
by  hydrochlorfc  acid,  forming  a  green  solution,  which  has 
^Kjwerful  reducing  properties.  The  highest  oiido  has  the 
competition  (70|>  Uranium  forms  a  volatile  stable 
tatrachloride,  XJOl^,  which  crystallizes  in  dark-green 
oetabadia,  and  an  anatabla  chloride  regarded  aa  the 
pntaoUarkK  V(\^  both  are  diiaolTed  and  deoompoaed  by 


'^VTjon  upinLurr.,  or  eilLer  uf  it-5  rjxiJp:^,  is  dissolved  in 
nitric  acid,  a  solution  of  uranic  nitrate  ia  formed  from 
which  the  salt  BHJ  be  crystallized  in  beautiful  yellow 
prisma  of  the  eompodtion  (nOjX^O,),,  6H,0  ;  on  tba 
addition  of  potasdum  hydroxida  to  a  solution  of  uranio 
nitrate  a  yellow  insoluble  precipitate  of  p  itas;  i  im  uranate 
of  tha  eompodtion K,U|0« is  prodnced.  An  oxychiohde, 
UO|Clt,  aanmpandiog  to  tba  nitrate,  ia  obtained  on  paaa- 
iqf  akuiBia  «nr  aii^ipulad  aiistna  of  ahanoal  wilb  aa 
and*  of  nnBdmn.  Ib  all  t^en  fonB«l«,  U — S40i. 


IlAlTTBAJrUM — CXUDX — ^DlDTMIlTM — YtTBIVM— 
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Excepting  thorium,  ihcAe  cltmecta  are  cl-:'".i'ly  related  ii? 

properties;  their  compounds  are  of  extremely  rare  occur 
nmoa.  Lanthannm,  cariimt,  and  didymiom  va  always 
aaaoeiatad  together,  and  00  aoooont  of  their  oocnrrenoa  in 
the  mineral  oerite  are  nsnally  termed  oerite  metals  ;  they 
!k[ipcAr  U>  (nxu]>y  a  p<>sitiou  inturuiedititt:  between  the 
alkaline  earth  metals  and  the  metals  of  the  alnminium 
graaik  Tba  atomic  weights  of  yttriam  and  arbium,  tba 
so-caiuad  gadoUnito  metei%  bava  ndt  been  determined; 
their  compoooda  moA  waemWe  flioaa  of  the  eerite  metals. 

The  atomic  weight  of  tioriuni  is  uIao  iujI: r;;>'.vji  ;  from  the 
propertiea  of  its  compounds,  however,  it  is  not  improbabla 
that  it  ia  ft  aBaaabar  of  the  aluminium  groajj^ 

L>ntbaiwMi,«arfwoi,aiid  didj^iam  bavabaen  obtaiBad  hf 
Aa  alactrdyrfa  tiwb  dUorfdaa.  Oeriamia  an  axbame^ 
durtilf!  nii'tal,  TMfimbling  iron  in  colour  and  lustre  ;  it  melts 
more  n^u  luv  than  aOver,  but  moch  less  readily  than  uiti- 
mony  1 1  retains  its  lostare  for  a  conddenUa  pariod  la  diT 
air,  boi  takaa  ira  mnali  moMiaadi^  tban  BiagitarfMt,aai 
boiBB  Willi  great  MBbney.  It  mmbf  daaeMpoaaa  eold 

water,  and  rapidly  d:MolvM  in  hTdroi:-h]oric  add. 

Lanthannm  and  JidyLninm  cloeeiy  reaemble  oerinosi.ia 
their  general  chemical  behaTiour.  Lanthannm  ia  a  slightly 
harder,  laaa  doettla  matal  tban  carina,  and  aftpaaia  to  nalt 
nearly  at  tba  aamatanipantara.  B  laadOf  oxidiaea  avpepi 
ficially  eren  in  dry  air,  although  it  takes  fire  at  a  mucb 
higher  temperatnia  than  cerium.  Didymium  mora  doae^ 
resembles  lanUiaiiui  tbui  earian^  iofe  baa  •  diatinat 
yellowiah  ookmr. 

Only  00a  oxfda  of  lanttanim  ii  known,  naaMly,  La^O. ; 
it  i's  Tvhiff-,  and  unalterable  by  heat,  and  combines  directly 
wuU  waitif,  forming  the  hydroxide  Laj(OH)„  which  ia  a 
soft,  white  powder  resembling  caldum  hydnuddeu  TIm 
lanthannm  salts  of  oolonriaaa  adds  are  all  ookxirleaa. 

Cerium  f(nrms  tba  two  oxidea  Ce^O,  and  0,0^.  Oaraoa 
oxide,  Cc^jOj,  has  a(T)  greyish-blue  colour,  and  on  exposure 
to  the  air  is  converted  into  yellow  coric  oxide,  CcjO^. 
CerouB  hydroxide,  Ce„(OH)j,  precipitated  from  the  solution 
of  a  cerous  salt  by  an  alkali,  is  white ;  on  exposure  to  tha 
air  it  is  converted  into  a  mixture  of  cerons  eatbooato  and 
■sario  hydroxide  ;  the  latter  is  also  obtained  on  paaaiag 
chlorine  into  water  in  which  cerons  hydroxide  is  snspcoded. 
Ceric  hydroxide  dLisolvcs  iu  hydrochloric  acid  with 
evolution  oi  chlorine,  forming  a  solution  of  cerous  chloride, 
CcjCI^,  but  it  forms  with  aulphurio  add  a  browo-red 
solution  of  cario  sulphate,  which  is  a  powerful  oxidizing 
agent  Oarooa  aalta  m  solution  are  coloarlaaa,  btit  a  few 
poaMaa  •  pala  taaa  cnbmr  is  tb«  aalid  atata, 
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Two  oaddMof  di4jriiiiiimoon«q^oiM^  oxidM 
f  enfiuB  art  kaovB.  The  low  cxida^  IM^,  ii  vUte, 

nd  in  contact  with  water  ii  olowly  oonTerted  uto  the 
ydroxide,  DL(OH), ;  didymium  hydroxide  nMmbles 
luminiam  hydroxide  in  appbaraaee,  bat  has  a  pale  roae 
oluor,  and  the  salts  fonned  by  diaaolriDg  it  in  acids  haye 
ither  a  pare  roae  or  violet  colour.  By  gently  heating  the 
xide  DijO,  in  air  it  ia  converted  into  the  higher  oxide 
>i.04,  wlMk  hu  a  dark  brown  ooloar ;  U  diuolvee  in 
lyoioelilorto  add  wUSk  sfolatiott  of  cUoitaMb  Md  in 
(•ids  with  evolution  of  oxygen,  forming  the 
produced  on  dissolving  the  lower  oxide. 
Yttrium  tad  erbium  each  fom  oolj  CNM  uddi^  wd  like 
anthaiwwj  MiiiUB^  and  didyminm  only  one  oowMponding 
dilorlda.  Tttriom  <ndde,  T,0^,  is  white,  and  erbiam 
ixido,  EfjOj,  has  a  pale  rose  colour  ;  the  former  ia  readily 
loluble  in  acids,  even  after  i^tion,  bat  the  latterdinolves 
with  great  difficulty.  The  yttrinm  salts  an  oolooiless; 
3ut  the  salts  of  erbium  have  a  beautiful  rose  colour,  and 
:heir  solutions  give  an  absorption  spectrum,  which  is  not 
the  case  with  yttrium  salts.  When  erbium  oxide  is  strongly 
heated  it  glowa  with  an  intanie  green  ligb^  which  in  the 
spectroseopa  adiiUts  a  eootisaous  spectrum  intamaeted  by 
a  number  of  bright  bands  correspondiug  in  position  to  the 
dark  bands  in  the  abeorption  spectrum  of  aolationa  of 
erbiam  salts.  Didjrmium  oadde  bshavea  similailjr,  and 
Bolntions  of  didymium  salts  give  an  abeorption  spectrum 
by  which  they  are  readily  distinguished  from  erbium  salts. 
The  chlorides,  nitrates,  and  sulphates  of  the  cerite  and 


gadolinita 


am  raadifar  aolobla  in  water,  hot  their 


mtliomtaa  ara  iaaobUa ;  Um  aolotioaa  of  ttmr  mht  all 

poasesa  a  ewcct  astringent  tast&  The  most  concluaiTe 
evidence  that  lanthanum,  cerium,  didymiaoL  and  yttrium 
are  closely  allied  to  the  alkaline  earth  malaia  k  afforded 
by  thermoohemical  investigation,  the  amounts  of  heat 
developed  on  neutralizing  their  hydroxides  being  for 
bydrochlorio  acid,  a^cuniiag  to  Thomsen's  experiments, 
inf acior  on]j  lo  that  doTelcmed  on  naatratiaoig  tha  hydr- 
"  cfOaalkaKaiidalUioaaiilkmald^atihBwalyy 


■9  •«    .  •!«. 


Hvdrozidea  of  sDcali  and  slka- 

line  earth  metala  .... 
I^antbaiiiun  hydroxids 
Cerium 
Ditlymltua 
Yttrium 
Uanganous 
Ferroos 
Cadmhna 


UatU  of  but  drrtlo^ad 
M  orBtralUlBC  with 

Salplimrte 
■cM. 

n  rdrociUoria 
■cM. 

1  81,800 

27,600 

8,700 

.  27.470 
.  26,030 
.  26,720 
26,070 
.  20,480 
.  24,920 

.  n,KM 

.  w» 

26.020 
24.100 
28.080 
98,670 
S3,  WO 
Sl.SOO 

2,460 
1,870 
1.740 
1,600 
8.680 
8.680 
S»6M 

MetaUia  thoriom  has  been  obtaiaad  an  n  da^-gny 
powdar  of  the  specific  gravity  7iNl  to  7*79,  oaafly  solnble 

in  nitric  acid,  but  difficultly  soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid. 
Its  oxide,  Th.0,  (if  Th  - 178-6),  is  white,  and  after  igni- 
tion is  insolnble  in  all  adds  except  conceatmted  sulphuric 
add ;  it  app«ira  to  be  destitute  of  add  properties  as  it  does 
not  expel  carbon  dioxide  when  fused  with  alkaline  car- 
bonates. Thorium  hydroxide  is  predpttated  from  solutions 
of  thoriom  salta  by  alkaliea  aa  agelatuoaa  rnnrt,  aolnbla  in 
mcsl  aeUh,  tel  uaolvbla  in  alUiea  Thoriom  dibride^ 
^t^Gg,  is  a  white  cn,-BtaIIine  RuV«tance,  wUoh  AhoItbb  in 
water  with  rise  of  temperatura  Thorium  wlfliatfr, 
Th|(S04),,  is  crystalline,  and,  like  the  sniphataa  of  tha 
emte  and  g^olioila  niAdik  ia  mom  aoUbb  la  ocU  flaa  in 
hot  watei; 


PXUODIO  RXLATIORa  OF  THS  EjLSlUCirTB. 


The  foregoing  deecription  of  the  elements  and  of  some 
of  their  more  important  compounds  will  be  snffident  to 
show  thatt  while  each  elamant  manifests  cettafai  chamotom 
whieh  ^lagttkih  ft  from  all  othota,  many  of  tha  < 
are  more  or  less  closely  related  in  properties,  as  ~ 
have  already  frequently  had  occasion  to  point 

Elemente  which  exbibft  rimOar  propertiea  oftaB  dUBw  la 
atomic  weight  to  the  same  or  nearly  the  same  extent ;  for 
example,  the  difference  between  the  atomic  weights  of 
potassium  and  rubidium  is  about  46,  and  of  rubidium  and 
csaaiom  47'6,  sinoa  Bb-8fi-2,  and  Cs- 132-7. 

As  thoae  tiiree  alemento  ara  akoily  labtsd  in  properttes, 
rubidium  differing  from  potassium  to  about  the  same  extent 
that  cieeium  differs  from  rubidium,  we  are  led  to  anspect  a 
connection  between  the  atomic  weight  of  an  ebment  and 
its  prapartiea,  especially  aa  with  Teiy  few  exceptions  the 
elements  all  possess  different  atomic  weighta.  Many 
instances  of  relation  between  at'  nuc  weight  and  properties 
similar  in  charactar  to  that  which  obtains  in  tna  oaaa  of 
potamlBBf  nbidiuii  and  oawhnn,  hara  beM  eoauneated 
on  from  time  to  time  by  various  chemists,  but  the  coiineo- 
tion  between  the  atomic  weights  of  the  elements  generally 
and  their  properties  was  not  recognized  until  Mendeljeff  in 
1869  pointed  out  that  the  latter  are  neriodie  functions  o( 
the  former.  In  other  words,  if  the  elements  are  grouped 
in  tho  order  uf  their  atomio  weights,  it  will  be  found  UMt 
nearly  the  same  propertiea  recur  periodically  tfinNubooft 
tha  entire  aariea.  Heaoa  tha  wbok  of  the  akmania  w^be 
arranged  in  a  number  of  groupe,  each  group  consisting  of 
membtirs  of  tho  same  natural  family  following  each  other 
in.  the  same  order.  The  elements  are  arranged  in  this 
manner  in  tha  following  table,  although,  in  or^  to  retain 
elfloenta  which  am  nndonUedly  memben  of  the  same 
natural  family  in  the  same  vertical  seritfi,  a  few  departures 
from  the  order  of  atomio  weights  are  necessary,  but 
probaUj  they  are  necessary  mwely  beoaoae  the  atoorie 
weights  are  incorrectly  determined ;  thus,  tellurium  is 
placed  before  iodine,  and  oemiom,  iridium,  and  platinum 
before  gold.  1/  the  position  tmisjmA  ta  uranium  be 
correct,  the  nnmhar  at  preaent  aaoaptad  aa  ita 
weight  ii  modi  too  low. 
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The  position  of  hjdiogen  at  the  head  of  a  seriea  af 
metals  ia  in  aoooidaiMa  wUi  Qraham'a  oonoloaion  that  thia 
demeut  poHoaaaa  tiiia  oharaeton  of  a  metal,  a  eondwion 

which  many  chemists  are  inclined  to  accept  on  account  of 
the  striking  analogies  to  the  metab  which  it  exhibits  in  ita 
relation  to  the  halogens,  oxygen,  Aa  Aa  the  properties  af 
alloys  are  usually  sizuilar  to  Uiose  of  thdr  constituent 
metals,  whereas  the  compounds  of  metals  with  non-metallio 
elements  are  in  most  cases  widely  different  from  those  of 
the  elements  whidi  enter  into  Huir  oompeairion,  tho  fact 
that  IVooal  and  BaatefcnillaAB  aofiun  and  potamiaa 
hydrides  (tsodium-hydrogcn  and  potassium-hydrogen  alloys) 
(p.  524)rctain  the  metallic  character  of  aediomandiiotasaina 
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affords  evidence  conAnnfttoiy  flf  dit  iMmpttoil  All  If-  , 
dn|eo  hM  metaUk  irqpattiM, 
We  Um  il  to  dw  iwd«r  to  faaM  flol  ^  iltamtiaB  in 

properties  which  ncc  im-  iri:?  !iU6ration  in  atcmic  weight; 
but  we  may  point  oj;  i^a  lostance  tiiaC  llit!  power  to 
combine  wilh  other  elements  Li  subject  to  periodic  Taria- 
tion  ;  thuN,  the  compositioa  of  the  higheat  chlortdea  wd 
ozidea  of  the  dementa  in  the  first  tod  iMond  kadmital 
Miiaa  in  the  •hovt  table  ia  aa  follows  »— 

CMoridei. 

(I)  XCT,     on,  f 
PCI,      8a«  Cla 

Oridft. 

CO,  K,0, 

The  chlorides  and  ozidea  of  the  elementa  of  each  of  the 
foUoving  horiiontal  Miin  ssbibit  aimilar  diiTenBees  ia 
eompoaition.   Whli  vtrj  ftv  czeeptiona,  only  the  ^ 

fiients  which  are  included  in  the  same  vertical  series  as 
carboa,  uitcogco,  oxjrgca,  and  ilug>ri..o  form  compounds 
with  hydrogen,  the  atability  of  which  diminiahea  with 
incratM  of  atomia  vaight;  rat  this  eompoaition  of  theae 
liTdridea  ia  aaliiaet  to  pariodfe  TwwtiMi,  at  k  ahoira  by 
tha  following  liat : — 

CH.  »H,  OH-  FH 

iiul         Fii.         nC  OH 

AsH,  8«H,  BrH 

StJl,  T«H,  IH 

The  periodic  character  of  the  relation  between  the  proper- 
tiea  of  the  elementa  and  their  atomic  weighta  {i  iapacially 
aridant  in  thair  |ibjaieal  propartiaay  whiah  an  more  readily 
aooparad  flian  tba  a»«allad  diamlaal  propertiea,  aa  tbey 

admit  of  mcaf,ureinent,  althouch,  on  account  of  ov-  ir:  i  i  r 
feet  knowledge,  cotnpari»on  is  at  presfnt  po.ssible  only  to 
a  very  limited  extent.  One  of  the  few  physical  propertiea 
which  haa  been  determined  for  most  of  the  clamcQta  ia  the 
^Milla  gravity  in  the  solid  state ;  now,  On  aaapwing  the 
spaeifle  gravities  of  the  farioas  elements  we  find  that  they 
do  not  increase  progrcBaively  with  increase  of  atomic 
weight,  but  that  they  increase  and  diminish  periodically, 
lience,  as  Lotbar  iieyer  haa  ahown,  on  taking  the  atomic 
volumes,  or  quotients  of  the  atomic  weights  of  the  elementa 
dividad  hj  thair  •pacific  gravltiea  in  tha  aolid  atata^  as 
aliaeiaBB,  and  tba  atooiic  weights  aa  ordibataa,  a  enrve  ia 

obtained  %vhich  cxlj:f'i*T  a  ki  ri' s  of  jnaxima  anf)  njj;;[:ia, 
vit.,  five  maxima  and  li.u  iiiiiuiuii  la  the  jiortiuij  which 
includes  bariam  and  the  element's  of  lower  atcmic  weighL 
The  most  electro- poei tiro  elements,  lithium,  sodioio,  potas- 
sium, rubidium,  and  caesium  form  the  five  w****!*^  ;  but 
witli  iacnaaa  aif  atomic  weight  the  height  to  which  the 
anm  liiaa  tin'  rapidly  increoaea,  namely,  in  the  proportion 

IisKa:KtIlb:Oi  -  12:94:46:67:79. 

The  rctnaining'  jihysical  properties  of  the  clei-ienta,  so  for 
aa  they  are  kno^vn  to  us,  ap[ie4»r  to  be  tubjcct  to  similar 
periodic  vari^ition,  but  for  a  full  diftcuH^ion  of  the  connec- 
tioo  between  the  atomic  wcighia  of  the  elements  and  their 
propertiea  the  reader  is  referred  to  L.  Uajar%  wcA,  Die 
modemm  Tkeorien  der  Cktmie  (Breslan). 

The  establishment  of  the  periodic  law  may  truly  be  s&id 
to  mark  an  em  in  chtmical  science,  and  wc  may  anticipate 
that  its  application  and  exteiuion  will  be  fraught  with  the 
WMt  impoitani  consaqnencea.  It  reminds  us  how  im- 
pactaai  abovt  aU  tUogi  ia  tha  conast  datoiaunatiuo  of 
fba  fnndameatal  eonatonts  of  tmr  sdenoo— (lla  atonic 
weighta  of  the  elementa,  abcmt  which  in  many  ca&e»  great 
unccrUinty  [prevails;  it  is  much  to  be  desired  that  tbu 
may  not  long  remain  tlie  ca.sc.  It  al-^^o  affords  the  strongest 
ancoarsgsment  to  the  chuuiat  to  persevere  in  tba  search 
for  MW  alMDWiii  m.  a.) 


OKOAVtO  CRDIIBTIt. 

Aa  has  been  alre-ady  eipbined  (p.  520)  it  was  at  one 
time  thought  that  certain  chemical  oompoonds  were  pro- 
ducible only  through  the  agency  of  Uvji^  tUtafl^  and  the 
name  "anuue  chaBuatij*  «aa  in  oonaaqaenea  eonf cited 
upon  tluB  nancih  of  Oa  adoiea.  The  progreaa  of  diaeovery 
haa,  however,  served  to  break  down  the  barrier  that  waa 
aoppoaad  to  exist  between  those  and  purely  ioor^nic  com- 
pounds, aince  it  haa  been  found  possible  to  build  up  artifi- 
cially a  vary  large  nninber  of  eoaponnda  foinierlj  regarded 
as  caaeatiaUy  orgsaie.  Nor  must  it  be  foiigottan  Utat  nan  j 
living  things  elaborate  compounds  which  can  in  no  sense 
be  regarded  as  organic — such  as  the  silica  of  grofcses,  the 
carbonate  of  calLiniu  ti  cretcd  by  molluscs,  <tc.,  and  the  tri- 
calcic  phosphate  forming  the  buncs  of  the  higher  f«»im*1» 

Although  the  number  of  dements  enleriag  into  tlM 
oompcaitioB  of  organis  oonponnds  is  coBpsnttiT^  omII, 
yvt  theae  eomponnds  far  exceed  inorgsaie  bodice  botb  in 
number  and  complexity  of  compt>silion.  It  ia  indeed  the 
vast  and  ever-incrcosiiig  cumbers  of  the  crgsutic  co!tii>ouud« 
that  render  it  necessary  to  form  a  separate  branch  of  the 
sdanca  for  thair  atody,  and  not  anj  real  duminA  diffetenoe 
between  tbe  matter  forming  tbeie  and  minanl  eomponnda. 

Definition  and  Character  of  Organic  Compottndi. — 
Carbon  ia  an  invariable  coiutitucnt  of  organic  bodies,  ao 
that  thia  branch  of  the  science  ia  sometimes  defined  as 
"  the  chemietry  of  Uie  carbon  compounds."  lite  best 
chemical  definition  of  organic  compounds,  bowevGr,  is  that 
propgaed  by  FranUaad,  via.,  **  compoiwds  tba  notSSalea 
of  which  eonsbt  of  one  or  mora  atmns  of  carbon  dirtettf 
conibined  cither  with  carbon,  nitrogen,  or  hydrogen." 

After  carbon,  the  elements  of  most  frequent  occurrence 
in  organic  compounds  are  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  nitrogen. 
Sulphur,  phosphorus,  the  halogen^  ailicon,  boron,  and  tha 
metals  are  of  oomparativelj  taia  occarrenoa.  Tha  nnmber 
of  atoms  entering  into  the  eompoaition  of  organic  molecules 
ia  often  very  great — far  exceeding  the  atoms  of  tLo  uumt 
complex  molecule  a  niineral  tubstjince.  Thus,  stearin 
contaiits  173  atoms,  aad  aJbumin  no  less  than  226. 
Cbemieal  bedtao  that  are  pouessed  of  great  complexity  of 
composition  are  geticrally  distiagttiahad  bj  the  facility  witli 
which  they  split  up  under  the  influence  of  the  physical 
forces  and  chemical  reagents  ;  tlius  organic  compooBds  IfB 
aa  a  class  chat^ict^rizcd  by  their  instability. 

Ultimate  Ana/ym  <^  Organic  CompovHdi. 

Before  the  fonnola  of  an  organic  compoond  can  bo 
detorainad,  it  ia  necasiaiy  to  aieartain  tba  aaflonla  of  ito 
several  conatitaenia— fliat  is  to  say,  to  mabe  a  qiuntitattva 

analyfiis  of  it.  The  elements  carbon  and  hydrogen  being 
of  paramouut  iini>ortanc6  ore  generally  first  determined. 
Tbe  method  employed  depends  upon  the  fact  that  all 
organic  cogipounds  undergo  combustion  when  heated- with 
eaoily  redadUa  oiidiang  sabatancaa,  their  caibon  being 
oxidized  to  carbon  dioxide  and  their  hydrogen  to  water. 
These  two  jiroducts  of  combustion  being  collected  fn  suit 
able  ap]>aratU8  and  weighed,  the  ncccaeary  data  for  calcu 
fating  the  amounts  of  carbon  and  hydrogen  are  obt^n^. 
The  following  is  a  brief  description  of  the  process. 

J)tttrwu'H€itim  t^  Ctarim  and  Mfdngnu^A  tabo  of 
Bohemian  baid  glnasof  dboal  10  or  14 1 


1.  i 


Fio.  1.— CotcbuitioaAih^ 

putt  njnit  eikU ,       mixlora  of  mUuam  SSS  CuOt  »-C,«latlll«*f»S« 
■laiaf  MNt  v-ilfsn  CuOi       ncUUc  esntr;  »./,  pja«  at  ubtaltitL 

diameter,  after  bein^  scrupulonslj  cleaned  and  dried,  ii 
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dnwn  off  in  til*  bkmpipe  flana  ao  m  to  Iwve  »  UQad 
'  '  of  <Im  form  thowa  in  igm  1.  T^e  open  end  of 


the  tube  IB  then  held  in  the  flame  cl  the  blowpipe  till  the 
tharp  edge  of  the  gkae  i»  toonded  off.    Thia  tabe,  known 

03  the  combustion  tubf,  is  from  500  to  800  millimotree  in 
length,  according  m  the  subetance  containfi  little  or  much 
carbon. 

The  lubataoce  feoenJ^jremplqjed  to  effect  the  eombaation 
of  obImb  oompMuidi  ii  aopm  oodde  (CaO),  aod  aa  this 
oxide  ia  of  a  somewhat  hjgroeoopic  nature,  it  is  neeessanr 
to  dr7  it  thoroagUy  before  use,  and  then  exdnde  it  caref ully 
from  the  air.  Should  these  precautions  not  be  obeerred, 
the  oxide  abeorbs  water  from  the  air,  and  whan  heated  in 
the  combustion  tube  this  water  distils  over  and  ia  weighed 
wHk  that  pradoMid  Igr  tba  aonbrntioB  of  tha  nbalance. 
Ife  is  ttonign  foond  eonTanlael  la  pnetleato  lisvanother 

jIhS  tnht  aaaled  <at  one  end  and  closclj  corked  at  the 
O^cr  for  iha  reception  of  the  cupric  oxide.  This  tube  is 
of  sufficient  capacity  to  contain  enough  cupric  oxide  to  fill 
tint  oombaatioii  tabi^  and  ita  diamiittir  ia  aoch  aa  to  allow 
it  to  bo  inlndvMd  tela  «ba  opn  and  of  Oa  ooDbua- 
tfan  taiba. 

The  anhatanee  for  analyria,  after  being  finely  powdered,  is 
dried  in  a  water  oven  at  100°  C.  till  it  ceasea  to  U>ew  weight, 
or,  if  decomposed  by  heat,  in  a  vacuom  over  some  wator- 
aHMBitiing  subetance,  such  aa  atzong  anlphorio  add  or 
aaldua  aldoridai  When  diy  it  ia  twnafanwd  to  a  amall 
atopparod  liottla  or  oorkod  taha^  aaalad  at  ona  and,  and  of 
about  40  or  50  millimetres  in  length. 

The  apparatus  for  absorbing  the  carbon  dioxide  ia  a  aories 
of  light  g]tvis  bulbs  (figa.  2  and  3)  containing  a  solution 
of  caostio  potash  (KHO)  of  sp.  gr.  1*27,  through  which 
Ika  gHoa  oToIvad  doting  tha  ooanbaBtloo  are  obliged  to 
mm.  It  is  eostomai^  to  attaali  la  ona  ood  ol  Aa  potaab 
Mba  a  amall  glaaa  taba  diawB  to  a  point  at  ita  fna  and, 
and  containing  a  small  piece  of  solid  potash  endoeed 
between  plugs  of  cotton  wool  This  appendage  is  for  the 
purpose  of  retaining  any  trace  of  carbon  dionde  or  moia- 
taia  oaniad  ovor  from  Uia  bolba  bj  tha  utiMiring 


rm  L— UtUg*!  Potash  Balbs.     Tta.  i.—OamOm'*  PetMii  Bolbt 

11w  vatar  iarmad  br  tha  oomboation  ia  oolleotad  in  a 
taba  (1^  4)  IEhI  witb  oamaBta  of  dried  ealeiom  dtlorida 
or  pomioe  atona  wetted  wiu  strong  snlnhiiria  aaid. 

Tie  combustion  tnbe  when  charged 
is  heated  in  a  furnace  which  consists 
arawitially  of  a  row  of  gas  btimeia  oon> 
1  ao  aa  to  bum  a  mixtnre  oC  ooal 
and  air,  aod  thoa  obtain  a  bob^ 
bat  TBij  bot  flama.  Two 
foraa  of  fanaco  are  in  common  use  in  AOk 
Uboratoriea.  lu  Hofmann's  furnace  a  CUertaetWe. 
clay  cylinder  perforated  by  a  largo  number  of  very  fine  holes 
is  fitted  over  tha  end  of  each  gas  burner,  thus  dividing  tha 
eacaping  gaa  into  a  number  of  fine  streams,  and  so  ewwifing 
fta  patfaat  aoabnatioB.  In  Grifl^'s  furoaoa  thabomara  are 
ooaatmetad  on  Bunsen's  principle,  that  is,  each  burner  la 
perforated  by  holca  at  ita  lower  end  im  that  a  mixture  of 
gas  and  air  escapes  from  ita  upper  extremity.  The  com- 
bustion tube  is  supported  on  a  thin  iron  trough  linad 
labeato^  the  whole  being  anoloaed  b^  nn^aaad  tika, 


Tha  cupric  oxide  intended  for  use  is  fint  heated  to  red- 
ia  a  eradble^  and  transferred  while  still  hot  to  its 
tobe^  lAarein  it  ia  allowed  to  eooL  When  sufficiently  cool 
the  eork  ia  withdrawn,  and  enough  cupric  oxide  poured 

uto  the  coQ^bastion  tubo  to  occupy  about  Jth  of  its  length. 
The  tube  or  bottle  containing  the  dried  pulverized  aub- 
stance  having  been  weighed,  about  half  a  gramme  is  then 
introdaoed  ioto  tba  oomnostion  tobc^  and  a  small  qnanti^ 
of  cuprio  edda  iapooind-dowB  aflar  lb  The  bottle  being 
igain  weighed  gives  the  exact  weight  of  the  subetance 
jmpiojed.  The  aubetance  in  the  combustion  tube  is 
'^oroughly  mixud  with  cupric  oxide  bjatiniqg  it  abool 
with  a  long  wire  with  corkscrew  point 

Mon  enpiii  aiia  is  now  added  tiU  the  tube  ia  filled 
neaity  ta  ala  cm  andL  and  a  ping  of  fnahly  ignited 
asboolOB  ia  fruiBj  introdaead.  Iva  taba  ia  flien  gently 
tapped  while  in  a  horizontal  position  eo  as  to  cause  a  slipht 
riubeidenoe  of  the  contenta,  thus  allowing  a  frt:o  pitsisagu  for 
gas  throughout  its  whole  length.  The  calcium  cLlurido 
tnbe  is  fitted  into  tlie  open  end  of  the  combustion  tabe  by 
means  of  a  tif^dj  fitting  cork  or  caoutchouc  stopper,  and 
tha  potash  apparatus  is  attached  to  the  caldom  ehlorida 
tnbe  by  means  of  a  short  piece  of  caontchone  tabing  bonad 
-ightly  round  with  thin  copf>cr  wire.  Both  the  potash 
bulbe  and  c&lcium  chloride  tube  are  carefnUj  weighed 
before  being  attached.  The  whole  appaiatoi  a 
for  tba  aomboation  ia  ahown  ia  fif^  6  >~ 


Ha  ftoaft  part  of  flia  taba  fa  ibil  boated  to  J 

the  gas  burners  are  than  gradually  turned  on  aa  aatooaiiae 

the  slow  combustion  of  the  substance.  When  no  more 
bubbles  pass  into  the  potash  solution  the  gas  burners  are 
turned  out,  the  point  of  the  tail  of  the  combuation  tube  is 
bnkaa  ofl^  aad  dry  air  passed  through  the  whole  sptem  to 
avaip  out  the  laat  tiaoM  of  cuboa  dioiide  aad  water 
vaponr  lingering  in  tbo  tabe^  la  cases  where  great 
accuracy  is  required  it  is  desirable  to  sweep  out  the  com- 
bustion tubo  first  with  a  current  of  pure  oxygen  and  then 
with  air.  This  ensures  the  complete  oxidation  of  any  tiaoa 
of  carbon  that  may  have  escaped  the  fiiat  oombustioiL 

Wben  the  operation  ia  oompleted  the  potaab  bnlba  and 
ealdam  chloride  tube  are  allowed  to  cool  down  to  the 
atmoepheric  temperature  and  then  again  weighed.  The 
increase  In  weight  gives  the  respective  aiiioiints  of  carbon 
dioxide  and  water  produced.  Since  carbon  dioxide  contains 
in  11  parts  by  weight  3  of  carbon  (00,-12  +  2  x  16-44), 
of  the  waia^  of  the  00a  obtaiaed  ia  due  to  carbon. 
Bianila^  4  of  the  wdgbt  cf  the  water  foaad  ie  doe  to 
hydtqgen  (II  .O  =  2  y.  1  +  IG  =  18).  It  ia  customary  to  ci- 
preea  the  results  in  parts  per  cent.  In  practice  Uto  hydro- 
gen usually  oomaa  oat  a  Kttla  too  higl^  aad  tin  eaibea  a 
little  too  low. 

Caprio  oxide  is  sometimes  replaced  by  lead  chromate 
in  cases  where  the  subetance  ia  diffienltlj  oombaatible,  aad 
more  particularly  when  the  eompound  oontaina  cUorine, 
bromine,  or  sulphur.  In  these  latter  cases  were  cupric 
oxide  employed,  cupric  chloride  or  bromide  would  be 
formed,  and  might  TolatiliM  om  into  the  caldum  chloride 
t^  thva  oodiilj  inereiaing  ita  watght    Solphur  ia 
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proscr.jn  of  cupric  oxide  la  oiddittd  to  B0«,  rdI  tbLs  g%» 
if  aliuwed  to  pasd  Into  the  potash  balba  would  be  absorbed. 
These  sources  of  errur  are  avoided  bj  the  emplojmrot  of 
lead  chromate,  beoauM  noa-Tol*tila  lead  chloride  or  bro- 
mide an  formed,  and  aalphw  h  osidiied  to  80|,  which  ia 
fixed  03  PbSO^.  When  Bnlatancea  rich  in  nitrogen  a^ 
burnt  with  cupric  oxido,  nitrugcn  dioxide  is  likely  to  be 
formed,  and  this  on  meeting  the  air  and  potash  in  the 
bulbe  ia  abaorbod,  and  increaaea  the  weight  of  the  CO, 
apporatna.  To  obviate  thia  aoorco  of  error  it  b  neeaasarj 
when  dealtDg  with  nitrogenous  bodies  to  plug  tho  end  of 
the  oombaation  tube  wi^  a  roll  of  freshly  reduced  copper 
gaoza,  Thia  being  kept  at  a  bright  red  heat  during  the 
entire  operation  docompoaea  the  oxides  of  nitrogen,  and 
retaiaiag  tho  oxygen,  allowa  only  nitrogen  to  escape.^ 

Wh«a  tba  ralMtaiMe  to  ba  uutlyzed  ia  a  liquid, »  kaown 
vtfght  ia  Mabd  np  in  •  nail  glam  balb  (fig.  6). 

After  sealing  and  weighing  (tlio 

weight  ol  tkfi  empty  bulb  haTing   

bean  previonaly  determined)  the 

neck  of  dM  bulb  k  broken  oi;  ud       "  ^"^i:** 

tha  brokMi  Mm,  togefl»rWh       ;  * 

the  V>-j!b  itaelf,  introduced  into  tho 

combuaUua  tube,  which  is  afterwards  filled  up  with  cupric 
oxide,  6ic,  iu  the  osnal  manner.  In  banting  liqoida  ^e 
aatwior  portion  of  th*  oomfawtioB  tube  M  nitli  aolida, 
tnlbMt«d  toredaM;  dw  pottioa  floating  tho  bolb  ia 
ttangradoaUy  warmed  so  aato  expel  the  liquid,  which  ia 
Mma  made  to  dbtil-  slowly  over  the  red-hot  cupric  oodde 
which  eff  x  ta  it*  combustion. 

The  analysis  of  gaseous  organio  eofflpooadi  la  ^ftcted 
b  ndiom€ter$,  or  in  special  apparaloa,  of  wUdb  wmal 
focBabsv*  bean  deriaed.  (8m  Bunam'a  Qatmftry,  Sutton'a 
Ttlwm^ne  A nalytu,  Thorpa'a  Qmantitadwi  AnalyaU,  <tc.) 

Ddtrmination  of  A'itroyen. — Two  niatlnniR  are  in  us.- 
for  determiniog  thia  element.  Will  and  Yarrontrapp's 
mathod  dependa  upon  the  fact  that  maBy  nitrogeooua 
Mim  whan  heated  with  tenatia  alkaUaa 'yield  thair  aitio- 
gm  in  a*  form  «f  anuaoaiak   A.  known  weight  of  the 

aubstanrn  ig  intimately  mixeJ  wIOi  eoJn.  lime,'  &rnl  then 
heated  in  a  coisibustiim  tube,  iliti  tt.fiiaionia  being  abaorbed 
by  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  contained  in  a  glasB 
attached  to  the  end  of  the  tab«k   (8m  "ig,  7.) 

In  conducting  an  optntjon  af  Oil  kiad  born 
ia  first  introdnoed 

\A   B 

rn 


into  tho  tube;  tha 
substance  is  then 
mixed  intimately 
with  mora  aoda- 
in  a  aiartar, 
fba  taixtan 

transferred  to  the 
tube;  tha  mortar 
ia  next  rinsed  out  with  more  aoda-Iime,  and  the  rinainga 
aia  addad  to  tha  aaataota  of  tha  tube,  which  ia  Unally 
ttbd  ap  witk  poia  >pJa-Mai*i  Whaa  charged  tba  taba  ia 
laBfadaoaatoaNniaaftaapaHafa  Inr  tbaawapilig  fu 


Tia.  7  — DstsnnlnaUon  of  Nltnfea  by  Win 

sod  Vsrrwitnpp'i  msthod. 
A  a.  eoBtatllM  MMi  a  Sk  isMMi  aislBrai 
**w*illPH»Xsi>isMsilagt  c; 


*  Althoagh  tks  pTtadplea  apon  wMk  fbs  datermbatlaa  of  esrbon 
and  hydrogen  la  ernnle  bodlM  dcpsads  imali  ualtaiwl,  tb«  drkwi 
baa  rsoftvad  saMial  aiedUtoattoaa  wUah  it  Is  aaaMMHiy  to  dasalto 
U  daUlL  Ttaa  la  aoasa  taboiatoriM,  ljutsad  of  tii*  p^laA  MH  • 
tubs  UM  vltli  *  soda^liBo"  U  Moployed,  sad  tb*  nbstsiios,  inatosd  of 
Mat  Biixsd  witb  tbs  CaO  In  tb«  tabs  Is  placsd  in  a  snail  boat  o( 
porealaitt  or  platinum,  and  a  ilow  ttrwn  of  osygon  kept  going  duiliig 
tbs  vbols  procma.  Othor  ozldlien  h*f  bean  also  propooel  Inctssd  of 
cupric  oxjds^  meh  as  pottiKitLim  p«<rehlnrtte  or  a  mlttur*  nf  •nlpTioilf 
add  and  Sflwr  lod*t«,  la  which  Uttrr  prpoei*  t'.ir  rnrlinr.  1b  iict«rmlaod 

dirsctly  tnm  tbs  smnoit  of  CO,  ptodacsd,  snd  tbs  kydrogui  indimtfy 
rrom  tU«De«at«raa||m«aiaaMABlnallN«urtllraaBlalaaila 

ths  CU^ 

'  Sodj  liin<i  U  pr»p»n>l  hj  iliking  qnlekllni*  wHh  a 
efcawtK  so<U,BodtbsatwaUngtiUtlioi«B«lily^« 


(as  in  the  eombustion  forth*  detenniDStioil  of  C  and  Tf),  &nd 
after  it  ia  laid  in  tha  trough  of  the  gas  f unutoe,  tins  aciJ 
bulb  ia  attached  to  it  by  meana  of  a  tightly  fitting  cock. 
Tha  oomboatioo  la  pMlaraiad  in  ptedaaily  tb*  aaoi*  iDSBa*r 
as  in  tha  prooeaaof  boming  with  enprieooddt;  wlMtt  It  ia 
eomplr'.nd  the  tail  of  the  tuha  is  broken  off,  and  air 
dmwn  Lliruugh  tljc  appaiutuA  &o  as  to  draw  the  last  traoea 
of  ammonia  ict j  iho  acid.  If  the  uiib't:i.noa  eontaina 
maeh  nitrogen  it  ia  adriaabla  to  mix  it  with  some  cou- 
poaod  wUdi  giTw  off  a  Urgt  qoaallty  of  gas  when  heatai 
in  tho  tube.  Sugar  or  starch  arc  convenient  aubataocM 
for  this  purpose.  This  dilution  of  the  ammonia  prerenta 
its  too  rapid  absorption  by  the  acid,  and  thus  diminiabaa 
Uie  riak  of  acid  being  drawn  hack  into  the  hot  tuba. 

Having  by  the  above  proeeaa  obtained  the  nitrogen  in 
tba  form  of  ammoaian  eblorida,  ita  qoaati^  i*  d•la^ 
mined  by  predpitaCioa  aa  aauaoaio-plaCbie  dlori^ 
(NHJjPtCl^  the  analysia  being  performed  in  the  same 
manner  as  ia  the  quantitative  determination  of  ammonium 
by  means  of  platinio  chloride.  In  calculating  tho  results 
th*  laquint*  data  ata  fnniahad  tw  tba  faota  that  223'S 
parta  af  iba  doabla  nit  eontam  14  of  ahnfoa,  ar  197*5 
parts  of  pin'icf.m  corrTBpor.r!  to  2^  pf  nitrogen.  Thus,  if 
tt  —  w^ght  of  aubstanco  takeu,  W  the  weight  of  double 
aalt  aibliiaad.  P  Aa  vaight  of  plaUnnm,  a;  i  N  the  wei|^ 

of  nittmMW  «a  kaTB  K«        ac  |^ ;  ataa  for 

the  petoentogo  of  nitrogen. 

IiMte&d  of  determining  tho  ammonia  gravimetrically  It 
TDAy  b(!  abiurbcd  by  a  ki;ii\vn  quantity  of  dilute  sulphuric 
acid  of  standard  strength,  aad  tae  amount  of  acid  neutr»- 
Ua«d  determined  by  adding  litmns,  and  then  a  standard 
aobition  of  aada  tiU  aonpiato  aaatialiattioa  ia  «ffi»et*d  aa  Ml 
ordinary  aaidlmalrical  drtefninatlona 

Til  cases  where  nitrogen-containing  Iwlirs  do  not  yioW 
the  whole  of  that  element  as  ammouia  on  igriiaou  -mith 
soda-lime,  Dumaa'a  proeeaa  ia  employed.  This  proceosi 
d^aada  npoa  (ha  fMt  that  aHaitMWKWtt  aabataaM*  Tiabl 
their  nitrogen  ia  til*  ItM  alala  iAm  bant  titth 
osidn,  and  in  presence  of  igaitld  niatallla  VOggK,  11m 
method,  u  thia  earned  out. 

A  combustion  tube  of  suitable  length  is  scaled  off  atona 
and,  and  about  2  or  3  iuchea  of  hydrogen  sodium  oarbooata 
(NaHOO,)  introduced,  after  wludi  a  imall  quantity  of 
euprio  oxide  ia  added.  A  known  qoantity  fk  tha  aab- 
atanoe,  intimately  mixed  with  mprie  oxide,  ia  next  IvtnK 
diKed,  and  then  a  further  qiir^^tiiy  of  pnro  cuptio  cixida^ 
the  reutaiadfr  of  the  tube  bemg  finally  filled  up  with  S  or 
4  inohea  of  freahly  reduced  copper  g^m»  plnggingi  No 
apecial  preeauticnn  np«d  be  takan  t»  kam  tha  eoatia  oalda 
dry.  A  gas  pasaago  baving  baan  BBOBrH  thiaan  Aa  lalb« 
in  the  Qaoal  manner,  a  delivery  ttibe  is  ti^nv  *J*i!t»J 
to  tba  open  end  of  ths  combustion  tube. 

The  tube  ia  placed  in  a  gas  furnace,  and  the  end  of  lb* 
delivwj  taba  plunged  beneath  Ae  autfaea  ol  mercury  oon- 
tMsad  ia  a  nwraarial  troogfa.  The  fint  proceeding  is  to 
expel  the  air  from  the  apparatus.  Thia  is  effected  by  heating 
a  portioB  of  tho  hydrogen  sodium  carbonate  in  Ao  poa- 
terior  part  of  tho  cwmbuation  tube  till  a  bubble  of  the  g-da 
received  into  caustio  potash  solution  is  wholly  absorbed. 
Wh*a  Ae  apparatus  ia  entirely  filled  wiA  cartmn  dioxide, 
a  gradoatad  ivoeiTar  eontainfatg  abont  ^  «(  ita  Toloaaa  o< 
cauatie  potaA  aolntion,  tha  ramahidar  baiag  fiDad  with 
mercury,  is  iavertcd  over  the  end  of  Ae  delivery  tube  as  in 
ordinary  casea  of  gas  roccivijig  over  Ae  mercurial  troogfa. 
Tha  combustion  is  then  proceeded  witb  in  Ae  naoal 
aMaaar,— (ba  aotarior jpoftioa  of  Iba  taba  containing  tba 
flMlaIHe  aoppar  bafaig  uat  bsatadta  radasai,  and  Ae  beat 
gnduallv  carri-d  back  till  Ae  combustion  ia  completed, 
1  wiiea  more  ol  Uic  NaHCO,  in  the  poeterior  part  ia  h«at«d 
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80  M  to  expel  the  laat  tracee  of  nitrogeo.  The  CO,  pro- 
daoed  hj  the  combnatioo  and  from  th*  KaHOO,  being 

a^?iorl:ipd  by  the  potash  »olution,  the  gmdnfttod  receiver 
coDt&ias  only  ths  whole  volume  of  pore  nitrogen.  The 
liver  and  its  contents  are  aoeordingij  tranaf erred  to  a 
o(  watw  th«  maroiuy  and  potMk  loliilkm  aUowad 
to  1m  nplaoid  hf  «k«  twdw  li  nfaad  tffl  tin 

proaaore  ia  6qui!i;cii  by  the  wBter  being  at  tho  mmo  level 
l>Qth  inside  and  outside,  and  the  Toloioe  ol  gas  is  read  oS^ 
%tke  tempmitare  of  the  air  of  the  room  and  tin  iMUhl  4f 
tiia  baroineter  being  at  the  aame  time  noted. 

If  N  weight  of  nitrogen  in  gramraee,  f*  the  tempera- 
ture  of  the  nir,  b  iYio  hf>ight  of  thn  baromi'ter,  e  iLe  tension 

of  aqoaou  vapoar  at  the  tempecaton  <*«  and  Y  tha  Toloiao 
of  lUlnfM  fa  «aUia  MatiBwtrai— 

(O  0012563  being  wt  of  1  aa  of  N  at  0°  C  aad  760 
oun.  bar.). 

JkUrmimliem  ^  lA«  Bvkgm  JttmmU,  Smi^km,  md 
PAoijpAginK— Tb«  lialogwui  are  KHnelfaBW  detenniiMd  as 

Bilvfr  Bilti,  Vi}-  burning  a  known  wei^'bt  of  tlio  substance 
with  pure  qmckUme  in  a  oombuation  tube,  diseolnng  in 
dilate  nitrio  acid,  and  adding  ailver  nitrate.  Stdphttr  and 
phnsphoroa  may  be  doterrninBd  by  fusing  a  known  qnanttty 
of  the  substance  with  a  inixturv  o{  potassiam  hjdroude 
and  nitrate  in  a  ailrer  dish.  The  sulphur  is  by  thia  meana 
osidiaed  to  aalDhario  and  Ilia  phoa|^aotaa  to  phonliorio 
■aid,  and,  ao  aiaaetvii^  foaad  mm  md  MtduttMiig^ 
tliese  acida  can  be  eotimated. 

By  the  method  of  Carius  the  lialageQa,  sulphoi,  and 
phoiiphonu  can  be  determined,  if  OMeaHij,  ia  on*  opaift- 
kion.  A  known  weight  of  tlia  anbetanoe  u  aealed  ap  in  a 
akrong  glaaa  lube  with  about  SO  timea  ita  'weight  of  nitrio 
acid  (ep.  gr.  1'4),  and  the  tQ^^  tLrn  heated  for  aome  hours 
ia  an  oil-bath  to  a  tamperstora  gf  140*  -  SOO*  01  The  eob- 
ataaeelaeanpletely  oridfiad  hf  Ala  operation,  theaulphnr 

anf?  phn'.pVnrus  being  converted  int/i  thair  rcapcctiivo  AcirJs, 
GO  that  their  determination  then  becomes  au  operation  of 
ioorganic  analyiia.  If  faalogena  are  praaeflt,  it  is  etuto- 
mary  to  add  »  few  etjatda  d  aQTar  aitrala  bafora  aaaling 
ap  the  tuba  Ahtr  tbe  opera^  tlM  hdoid  lOTar  aalt 
nlt«red  off,  the  excess  of  ailvar  it  removed  from  tho  f.l 
trato  by  EO,  and  SiSO^  or  E^?0^  ia  determined  m  the 
ordinary  way. 

JM<rmination  ^  Ojtyym.—Ahkaa^  aavant  prooeaaea 
have  been  devised  for  the  direct  eatiiaatton  of  oxygen  (by 
Baumhauer,  Maamen^,  and  Mit^cherlkh),  ihoy  v.r(i  seldom 
omployed  in  laboratotiesk  This  element  is  naaallj  dat«r> 
,  by  diffanooe," b^  adding  tlM  ponaategiHof  dia 
and  labtoaatnig  tha  nralt  Iram  IOQl 


formula  emd  Conttitutum  </  Otyattie  OlM^potmdt, 
^r.ipirical  ForjjtulcB. — Having  by  the  above  mftbods  of 
an&iysui  arrived  at  the  percentage  compoeition  of  a  sub- 
atanoe,  the  next  step  is  to  dotormino  ita  formula  The 
aapiiioal  fonaola  ia  obtained  hf  dividing  each  panaatage 
ttomtiar  by  tta  atoana  wai^t  of  Ita  laapaetlfo  ilmnk 
Thoa,  cnppoeing  an  analyms  of  eonUDOQ  afaolHl  |m  dia 
following  peroentaga  nnmbeta :— 


«*■ ••aao»o*«««aa«a  **• }•* •«! 


CMioa 

Hyiirogsa . 

Ojgrgsa  (by  iUbnuM).,..^  .. 


IKfUIng  tikMO  17  a* 
TkmvmHim  Aqm  Oil  4*  Utmt  «f  0^  H,  an^  0  p» 


preeent  in  nomben  having  tha  otioe  2:6:1,  since  by  the 
aloadb  Aaory  the  atoma  of  each  element  moat  axial  fa  a 

pompoTtnd  in  integml  numbers.  The  differences  between 
the  mtegrai  and  fracucnal  uumbura  are  juatly  aasignable 
to  tha  onavoidable  "  experimental  errors of  analysis. 
Ihaa  tha  (dmpUat  formula  that  can  be  givaa  to  alooboL 
from  tka  fbragoing  ^nalyala  ia  C^,0,  and  11  k  «mh1  to 


the  rp'ulta  in  tha 

Th«orT  (V[«0. 


manner) 


u  iao«oo 


OaMan  --'CS'IS 

B.,..«..«.^........lS-o« 

a(hy41ftMBaa)M'f9 

1M1» 


This  unntr-nary  example  may  aerve  to  ahow  that  tha 
detenaiaatioD  of  empirical  formnls  cannot  be  modo  accord- 
ing to  WB^  izod  aet  of  ralea.  Thn  errora  of  experiment  aia 
a^flBao  wdl  aa  ia  the  aapw—dillaatiatioOtMid  taoMM 
whoia  tiiaaa  are  lugtt  aad  wlMn  tha  Babateaee  coalania  a 
large  number  of  atMBt  la  lli  iBoliaoab^  paal  diflloolljf  h 
often  experienced. 

MoUaiJar  Formula. — The  formulia  obtained  by  tha 
nethod  just  drucnbAd  exprc^BTsimply  the  raU'-s  esiEtirpj 
between  the  nuoibcrs  of  atorps  in  the  niolcculu  uf  aul>- 
stance,  without  regard  to-  the  actual  numbe^o!  atoms  in 
such  a  raolecoK  Raaaootpg  dowawards  &001  the  law  of 
Avogadit),  whieh  hai  haae  asp1alQ«d  ia  tii«  foregoing  poa- 
tionaof  thia  article,  it  will  be  sf  q  that  the  v >jIu;]:u  of  such 
moleeolea  aa  d^  not  undergo  dissociation  when  heated  ia 
alwaya  eqnal  to  the  volume  of  the  molecule  (2  parta  by 
waight)  of  hydrogen.  To  ascertain  molecnlM  formula, 
therefore,  all  that  u  neooMary  ia  to  detmrmine  the  vapoor- 
d  nisLtT  of  the  substance  aa  referred  to  hydrogen.  Thus 
the  aualyaia  of  benxene,  a  hydrocarbon  obtained  fron 
coal  tar,  bads  to  the  formma  CH,  but  there  ia  no 
evidence  to  show  whether  its  molecular  formula Hb  CH, 
C,H„  CjH,,  C^H^,  C,H^  or  C,H»  By  experiment  ita 
vapour  density  la  fqund  to  be  39,  so  that  ita  molecular 
weight  ia  78.  *  Diiiffiag  thia  number  ia  tha  latio  OtSL, 
i.e.,  12  : 1,  w«  obiala  7St6  aa  the  wAoal  vitio  of  tha 
weights  of  C  «nd  H  existing  in  tbo  m  lvcnlc  Si  '  rnty» 
two  parts  of  C  correspond  to  f}  •>  6  atoou,  and  &.pacte  by 
weight  of  hydrogen  oorreapond  to  |  ~  6  atoOM^  to  ttal  tha 
moleonlar  formula  of  benaene  is  C.Hg. 

Again,  with  respoet  to  alcohol  The  vapour-deoal^ 
la  23,  BO  that  it«  iiiolocular  weight  L-i  4G.  This 
number,  however,  agreea  with  the  molecular  weight  of  a 

  ifxi+e 


hairiag  tt>a  fotmala  0,0^  alaoa 

4-16  =  4^;  bonce  this  fonnnla  m-aat  >»e  assigned  to  alcohol, 
and  we  have  an  illuatratioa  of  a  case  in  which  the  empiri- 


^  rafwafkdSawili, 

In  practice,  the  vepour  tb  r.slty  U  dafeenaiwd  Ij  tt« 
methoda  of  Dumaa  or  Hofmann, 
tkmmit  JlWtarf.— Ia  SuBUMTa  weeew  Aa         «l  a  kaoaa 

volusM  of  vapour  b  amrtalned  in  ths  ((»UowW  WUMIt  {Ma#a  Ilk 
A  globolar  gloss  flask,  light  as  poasihie, mthaaaekfliiiMiMa 
U,  b  8nt  providsd.  Tin  aapaaity  01  tha  gtoba  may  vary  from  ^9 
toiBtnh*«eeordlng  tothaaawBBtafaalMtBBeelebeopeiatad  vpoa. 
Tha  Bsek  Is  drawn  eat  fa  tha  blowpipe  flamt  to  a  cai^llaiy  taaik 
nation  of  abeat  «aa  saQUaietrv  diamatcr,  aad  thsa  beat  np  so  as  to 
mlaatabefia  the  aarfaoe  of  the  Ua«M  ef  the  hath  la  wUA  A« 
la  to  te  lianMMd.  Tbsfflobalaflntwtighad  IbOflf  ab^fha 
tsBprntuN  and  haif  ht  of  the  Darom«t«r  Wing  sotel 

Bgr  wanning  th«  glob*,'  and  plonging  ths  point  ef  flia  aeefc  lato 
aoBM  tt  the  liquid  «C  which  the  vapoar-danalbr  (•  to  be  dalaadae^ 
afewgnmmaaerflielattararsintrodaoad.  The  ^oba  aal  iti  aaa* 
t»n^  ara  th^  plnnged  into  a  bath  of  watsTt  twtiihl,  «r  IMVIa 
metal  kept  at  a  constant  tompsratnio,  at  laiak  ffmWfQ  atova 
th«  boiling-point  e(  tha  sobctaaea.  4^  soon  aa  the  vapoor  siHW  to 
rush  oat  of  tha  capillary  orfioa  ef  the  neck,  the  pdat  la  1 
hsmwtleally  by  tha  bievpipa  ftua^  the  haifht  of  tha  ' 
tad  At  taaflnrtaia  ^  tha  Ga  M>f  dwmi 
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»n«r  Mpff 


Hw  glob*, 
waighML  tita  taniMm* 
tan  Md  hdAlt  «r  tte 
hiivMtar  Mu  It  tiM 
MiM  tin*  oDnrred. 
Th*  npMltx  of  Um 
slobQ  {b  meunnd  bj 
breaking  the  point  of 
the  neck  undrr  miircaiy, 
wheo  the  mt'tid  mahw 
in  to  nppl;  the  pUoe  of 
the  eonuMiMd  vnpoiir. 
Am  the  ezp«Iiioa  of  eir 
hj  the  «sc«ping  rapoor 
b  Mldom  complete, 
then  nmnUy  nnnlat  • 
tmbblo  ti  iMidoal  nir, 
wygkBHt  •Dona 
Ibr  nmlBf  ia  n 
knoern  quantity  of  aw- 
eary from  •  boratta. 
The  total  cnaDtity  of 
mercnnr  ia  Uien  poured 
oat  ana  iti  rolnme  m«e- 
■nrvd.  Tbe  <-alcuI»tion 
i*  made  tron  thc«*  dat* 


ttkmti  i»       it  «gdB 


fio.  8. — Dnmae'e  Vapour^eoiitx  Apparatoa. 


A,glaa|laHiW«*t«  krvHaeii 


Lit »- might  of  dote 

•ad  iMUht  of  Im 


m'm  weight  of  glob*  +  Taponr*ta«1 

ing  and  height  of  bwomatar  ¥  { 
T  s  capacity  of  globe  in  onUo  oentinMini} 
K  —  weight  of  Vcabic  eentimetrea  of  air  at  <  tmt  k, 
Then  m  —  a  •  weight  of  vn-uoun  (flobe  ; 

m'-(m-  X)  — weight  rjf  sulnt.iare. 
Lit  H  —  vt  of  V  cc.  of  hydrogen  at  (  and  V,  than  tha  Ttponr- 
deoaity  {d)  refamdto  k|dPt|M  ii 


i  mUsal  air  (r)  Is  found  Ib  ttt 
globe,  V  —r— capacity  of  globn 

In  rery  exact  datarminationa  «r> 
netioni  muit  be  made  for  (1)  tks 
expansion  of  glaa^  (8)  the  difnttDM 
of  tempcratui*  and  prtiMire  batwaaa 
the  first  «n<i  arpond  weighin;/!  of  the 
Kloli".  anil  (8)  lh(!  dilRrcnco  in  cTi-n- 
nlj  iictwi-fn  tho  drop  of  flaid  remain- 
ing in  the  globe  and  the  denaity  of 
mercury.  For  mott  chero'cal  pur- 
posea,  however,  th«  nlKiv.-g-iven  ap- 
proximittion  formula  ia  aufficicntly 

Kb  terapetntHIM  the 
fa  tiM  nftwn  flf 
Mdmliun,  «r  ifaiQ,  nd  flw 

apparitaa  it  modified  accordingly. 

Oay-Luttae  and  Hofynann  tMtlXeit. 
— Thean  m«tho<is  hare  for  tikeir  object 
the  niuuiircmcnt  of  the  rolome  of 
a  luiowQ  wtii^ht  of  rapour.  Oar- 
Lusaac'a  method.  b«,ing  arailable  only 
for  labataacea  boiling  below  100*  C, 
haa  lieen  gradually  replaced  bj  Bo^ 
nann'a  modification  (Og.  6). 

A  glaM  tnba  about  1  metre  in  length 
and  80  mm.  diameter,  doeed  at  oaa 
«d,ia«iiBtidMd«libnl«L  Tha 
fate  t&lg  fOad  wtfh  flMimiT.  and 
famtodfai  aTCMcIortheauaafiqaM. 
fapnaHeally  a  barometer  with  an  «a- 
aggmted  Torricellin 


FUl  %.  Hetoaaa'a  Tapoar> 

  daaalty  Apparatn*. 

naadiag  thU  tube  h  a  wMv  Mbi^  aa.  ^wim  banoietar  tai« 

atandlBc  la  reiiiMli  A,  belgblel 
narenrr  ealuBBi  BB,  oetar 
glaaa  ejriladar  aacloatac  baro- 
■aler  tabai  d  laba  fey  wblch 
IM  npoer  la  bitradnccdj  t, 
tabe  vMch  hot  Tipoor  and 
HTrrflrw  r\*  mercury  Mr  a  pa  ;  t 
li  c  in:ii-ic']  Uie  flllk  of 

b-'lllnf  Uqatd,  and  C  witb  a 


tfuoogh  which  the  Tapoor  of  any 
BqakTboQiag  at  a  conitant  tempera- 
tore  ean  be  passed,  and  thja  the  iiaro* 
notrr  ^]ba  and  ita  aOOlwto  kift  it 
that  temperature. 

The  tabstance  of  which  the  yapour- 
denatty  ia  to  be  determined  ia  weighe-d 
iaboBi  ^  mm.)  in  a  rainnta  stoppered 
Dottlik  tad  paated  np  into  the  TorrioaUian  Taemim.  Awwidlng 
to  tihe  boiling-point  of  the  mbataaca  (which  \m,  of  eoBiee,  moch 
lowaced  by  tJie  rtdnoed  pnamnV.  tha  rapoar  of  aJoohol,  water, 
aaOfa«> «  apylte  alcohol  to  yamij  thiaagfc  ttwig 


height  of  ue  BMroaiT  oolaBa,  the  tmpeiataia  to  wkkk 
ia  hSaM,  aad  the  beUht  «l  tha  huamtor  fa  Oi  MB 
red,  _P  Ihi  aiuiiwij  mln  an  nTilifmi 


two  tnbea  till  the  tompantaia  aad  valana  af  •n^mt 
atant   Tha       "  " 
the  rapoor 
being  obeerrsd. 

Let  e>  ~  veiglit  of  aahatoBOa  in  grammes  ; 

V  -  volume  (in  ac.)  aeovpiad  by  rapoor  at 
A  —  height  of  marvnry  ia  tabe  abara  iiMmiy  li 
h  •  height  of  baroauter  la  rwbl 
neat  -  A  -  Bweiare apoa Tapour. 
ItX  H  »  wetghl  o(  T<:a,  of  hydrogen  at  a  praanna  I— A 

Wftftod  to  tfdnfM  to 


ds 


7or  exact  determuiationn  at  high  tempentarw  the  tenalaii  of  mer- 
eoijr  tapour  («)  at  the  UmjgOTtow  sfi  aaat  bo  allowed  for,  aad  tha 


•-A-«. 

In  some  caaea  tha  subelaoca  of  irbieh  tha  molecolar 

formula  is  to  ba  detarmined  does  not  admit  of  Taportsation, 
being  decoiDiX)8cd  by  heat  Witli  .mu-Ii  FuVistancca,  aome 
msthod  othar  than  tlie  determinaUon  of  the  vapour-denaity 
must  cCMUBantly  be  reaortod  to.  In  tie  case  of  acid  or 
baaio  eompoonds,  the  proUam  adnuta  ol  eaij  aolvtiaB. 
Thoa,  anppoaing  we  danrad  to  datandBt  die  noleeitkr 
▼eight  of  acetic  acid  without  having  recourse  to  a  vapour- 
density  delcruiination.  Having  ascertained  that  the  acid 
coutaina  one  atom  of  hydrogen  repliicciiblo  by  metals,  or, 
ID  othar  woidat  that  it  ia  monobasic,  the  ulvar  aalt  ia  prv- 
pin4  Mid  d«  ainoant  of  ailTer  determiaed.  All  the 
neceaaary  date  «e  then  obfaiiMwI.  Thne,  Bivpeaiag  tbe 
analyaia  to  gire  64*87  per  eent;  of  nefa],  tM  ■wlewJer 
veight  of  the  aaJt,  Ic,  tho  weight  contoioblg  MM  tAM  ol 
ailnc,  will  be  given  bj  tbo  proportion — 

64  67  :  100  ::  108 

.-167. 

The  weight  of  tiw  **MM-ndid*''  to  t 

1«7-10B-M. 

And  aa  one  atom  of  H  ia  npboad  lijIltAi^  (he  i 
weight  of  tha  acid  is  60. 

Tlia  empirical  formula  deduced  from  the  ultimata 
eoelydt  would  be  CU^-30,  lo  thai  tke  aoleenfar 
fonanlk  k  2(CH,0)  -  C,H,0^ 

TVith  polybasic  acids  tho  problem  is  somewhat  mora 
complex,  but  the  Bolutiuu  is  ctlectcd  in  a  similar  manner, 
by  estimating  the  metal  in  a  normal  aalt    Silver  saltn 
are  employed  whan  obtainaUa^  aa  th  :y  en  genermlly 
anhydnoa  and  eanly  parillad  tqr  eqffalliMtinii 

,\«  a  further  illustration  ne  now  give  an 
ation  of  the  molecular  weight  of  a  baaie  eal 
analvai*  of  the  biM  triauqriemfaa 

reaolt* : — 

Carbon.  71  •» 

Hydr^an   14  "86 

AHnHi^««ee«a«»ae*aa*a«a«***aaa««a«**«aaa«a«aaa« 

100  00 


af  the  determbiM 
Snppoaing  ott 
the  MlewfaB 


Tns  baaa  la  monacld,  forming  a  hydroehloride  containing  one  mole- 
cule of  HCl,  and  this  hydroehloride  forms  a  doable  pkticura  salt 
containing  two  molecule*  of  tho  hydrochloride  to  one  molecule  of 
platinnm  ;  100  ports  of  the  platinum  lalt  left,  or.  ignition,  S2  14 
parte  of  jdatinum,  ao  that,  to  find  out  tha  amonnti  of  aait  '^~"'f'ning 
oaa  atom  a(  iktfann,^  have — 

n-14  :  197-6  : :  100  i  a 


Putting  z  for  the  1 
colar  weight  of  the  ailtl 


fleam  rt-o 

FtaalWI 

CI«=-l«-0 
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It  waa  shows  by  abaIvau  that  197 'S  iMirta  of  nhtiiinm  npraM|»t«i 
il4-f  puti  if      dotthle  udt,  M  th«t— 

ttN  «l  Aft  BWWiiiii  ambm  givao  hr  oltbut*  •aalyua, 
^  Wf«  (trntUvnog  «iMtM  ytmottimm  for  Badiag  tli«  w«%hta 
of  <h*lMfMtlM«lnB«nts  oontainM  ic  rb!^  molMalir  Might  ^ 

100  :  101  :  ;  "1  25  :  C 
100  :  101  :  :  H  bi  :  )t 
100  :  101  : :  13  8S  :  H 

wheoM  o«nA  H«i4'fl^  Ssut^     hh  mhM  «r  «• 

are  :— 


C  =  ™^ = fl .  H= =14  ■» ,  K= = 0-W . 


■0  that  tht 
fa 


Br  fh*  atomie  thMij  ih«M  anmben  mut  ha  iatagnl, 
imbm  or  aftom  «•  «k  1«>  «aA  li  ial  ^  ualaadB 

When  ft  Wm  does  not  teadily  form  donUe  platinnm  aalts, 

the  molscalar  fonniila  is  dnilarad  from  fho  annTysiH  of  an 
aahydrous  cariiial  salt,  la  the  case  of  cump'uuadii  which 
are  neither  acid  nor  baaie,  and  which  do  not  admit  of 
trtporuMtioi^  tiks  nolMiibr  focmok  can  only  be  indinwtly 
■niffvd  at  07  donsiilttiag  the  diamied  tnaffomatioui  « 
Uie  componnd  and  its  reUtiooship  to  known  snbstances. 
A.  molaonlar  formula  obtained  by  tkia  means  im{>llea  that, 
codd  dte  ■ttbrtMO  b«  VftDorixed,  its  molecular  Tolnme 
wwU  eomnopd  to  the  muMnlar  vobuM  of  l^diviiMi. 

JiaHomtd,  CimtlibtHom^  «r  Strnetmmt  J'ensif&Bt.— He 
molecular  formula  of  an  organic  compound  simply  eipn  ^sbb 
the  fact  that  the  molscule  of  such  oomponod  containa  so 
many  atoms  of  eack«f  ili  oonstttnent  elenmilit  ^> 
earlier  stages  of  the  science  chemists  were  oontented  with 
such  representation  of  their  analytical  res  alts.  As  the 
science  lifj.  i  k  [ic  I.  however,  it  soon  became  erident  that 
sabatbQces  might  have  the  same  oereentage  composition,  or 
•VBO  the  same  molaonlar  fotmwa,  and  yet  exhibit  nnder 

the  influence  of  tho  snrnf  ren^ont"!  totally  distinct  charactcrB. 
These  facta,  which  wiii  be  more  fully  discua^ed  in  Ei  uub- 
aeqnent  part  of  this  article,  led  to  the  necessity  of  d  oming 
oooM  noHiod  hj  which  oiganio  fonnnks  ooold  ko  nada  to 
Npnoont  \k»  bahavioiv  of  Ao  nMpooHvooontpoandi  wider 
the  influsnce  of  decomposing  assents  -in  other  words,  the 
manner  in  which  the  compound  was  capable  of  split ung up 
or  of  being  resolved,  and*  no  n  tteceeaary  result,  the  converse 
loot  of  teprsaeoting  the  manner  in  which  the  elements  of  a 
oompoand  were  grouped  together.    These  rational,  ctmtti- 
tutioHol,  or  tiructural  funiiiilR'  mubl  l]>j  rtigurded  solely 
from  a  chemical  point  of  view  ;  the/  are  sjmlx)lio  repre- 
sentations of  cheouoal  foots,  and  in  no  fnf  wpWMnt  the 
phjsical  grouping  of  the  atoms  in  spaca    They  may  be 
most  convoniontly  du^ucd      arUhcuil  tspitomes  of  tiij  rtr 
actions  of  componnda,  indicating  that  when  decomposed  the 
oompounds  sepuato  into  snelt  and  su«h  gnrnji^  and  that 
'whon  it  ii  poHiUo  to  hnnm  lihaae  groupi  «r  ndides 
togt.ther,  the  ooapomd  OMiIi  moot  MOM  M  WUnpor 
Bjnthesixed. 

Let  us  now,  bj  way  of  illustration,  procead  to  consider 
the  BMUiod  of  oixinag  at  tho  lonnaln  of 

some  lypieal  flonponnd> 

Tho  molecular  formula  of  acnlie  acid,  as  prL-rii)asly 
show  a  by  ita  tiltimato  analysia  and  the  determination  of 
liliw  in  Hi  ailw  «at^ 

Being  n  monobasic  add,  one  of  U*  liTdrogmi  atoms  is 
wpUpeabla  by  metals.  This  foot  la  wpiwiid,  M  in  the 
OMO  ti  inoifMno  nokb,  by  the  f—mnln— 

But  this  formula  does  not  express  the  whole  of  the 
deoompositioDa  pccsible  to  the  acid ;  the  leaidne  C^|0, 
Wing  capnUn  of  futtku  anbdhkUWi  Om  Ibiimla  oaf  bn 


further  developed, 
the  actioa  of 


Tha%  aoatio  aoid  may  be  formed  by 
r,  aoooidiog  to  tha 


0,H,0.C1  +  OH,  -  C,H,0,.H + HQ . 

Thus  the  radicle  acetyl  C^Efi  is  shown  to  enter  into  tha 
composition  of  aoatio  scid,  and  the  foraula  titanfoM  ba* 
comes — 

In  fiflmiatkiiit  of  tiila  formala  several  naotlona  might  be 
mentioned  Ibi  wUeh  tlio  acetyl  group  ii  laffc  nnotmnged, 

while  tho  hydroxyl,  HO,  is  withdraw-n  and  Mplaoad  kf 
other  elemente  or  radicles.    For  example— 

H.o.c,E^o  +  pcj,  -  c^HjO.a  +  Ha  +  j*oaj^ 


6(H.0.C,H,0)  +  P^s  -  8(H.8.0,H,0)  +  P  0, 


Ka.a(w>  +  oyH,aa  -  o^acAao  +  Naa. 

fel^^HM^M^        ^M^liM^A^k  ^Mi^to^riflb'  flodlUBt 

Noil  irillk  nopoofe  to  aoalyl  itadt  WImb  aeolio  add  b 

electrolyzed,  hydrogen  is  evolved  at  the  pi  aitlvo  pole  and 
carbon  dioxide  and  ethane  (C,U,|)  at  the  native.  Now, 
ethane  can  be  shown  to  be  identioal  with  di-methyl  (OH,)^ 
so  that  tho  radicle  methyl  is  thus  shown  to  exist  in  acetao 
acid — a  fact  which  receives  confirmation  from  sevoral  ro- 
actions,  two  of  which  may  be  now  conaidered. 

When  potassiam  <qranide  acts  upon  methyl  iodide,  a 
sobataaoa  known  aa  ocstaMtr*'*  (CH^CN)  is  prodnood— 
CH3T     +    KCN    -  CHyCN  +  Kl. 

MtUgrl  MUa.  Faf  Mian  cymMa.  AMUattdla 

By  heating  aoetooitrile  widi  walor  01 

tion,  a':etic  acid  arid  iiininonia  are  formed,  thuB— 


When  barium  acetate  is  submitted  to  dry  distiOatioii, 
it  deoompoaoi  in  tba  nauMr  abown  by  tba  loiloiriQg 
e(}uatifln>~» 

Ba.Or  (OH^CX)),  -  00.{Cm^4'^lOOt. 


Barton 

nrboaata, 

Thaa  the  moat  doveloped  foniuila  of  acetio  add  it 
OHyOaaH;  or,  aa  ft  ii  nora  oonvaniantilr  eiVMHd— 

The  bracket  eigmfies  that  tha  two  carbon  atoms  are 
direcMy  uuici  \ 

Graphic  /umtu/(«.— Graphic  foimnlA  baring  alnadjf 
been  explained  (aee  p.  473),  it  ii  baia  OBl|f  meaaMiy  to 

illustmtd  their  application  to  orgaala- OOBipOQIldlll  Ua 
ftdlowiQg  are  typical  examples  »— • 


COOH 


(OA 


H 

} 

0=t>-0— H 
H 

H— i— H 
H  H     I     H  H 


^0 


OHSMISTBT 


fH 
CH, 
CH, 

ICH, 


H  O  ii 
H  ^  H 

i  I  i 

H-C-H 

k 

/«0M«Hm.->It  liaa  IwMl  HBlfaBrf  tint  oigmk  tab- 

etancc3  may  bavo  tho  tiimo  j"Hri:Lntapo  compoiiition  and 
molecular  formula,  and  yet  exhibit  totally  distinct  chemical 
and  physical  characters.  To  this  ph«aomenuD  the  gencml 
t«nn  we«MrMM  k  AFpUed,  tad  tha  oompouuds  ars  termed 
•miMrkle*,  or  ■!«  Hid  lo  Im  immme.  The  differences 
between  Isomeric  bodiea  are  well  explained  on  the  view 
that  auch  b(j<li(-.H  poAiic&a  different  oonstitutioos,  or  that  their 
elements  are  groujKid  in  different  ways.  Constitutional 
formula  are  thus  absolutely  iodispeosable  fur  the  repro- 
awiUtfclU  flf  bomcridea.  As  will  be  seen  subsequently, 
dMNTB  en  tewrentkidbof  iH«MiiHn,batw*akall]wi* 
iwlrfel  flw  tem  to  two  Amm  of  tmm, 

(1.)  Tsomrrism  proper  or  Phytieai  Itovifrum, — In  these 
casea  the  subdtaiic«ii  are  identical  in  their  composition, 
vapour-density,  and  chemical  behaviour,  bat  exliibit  dif- 
faraat  pfajnieal  profiartiaa.  Thus  tbera  are  several  hydro- 
earboM  knoim  aa  Urp«m,  luTing  tha  fornnla  Cyflw 
which  exist  in  fbf?  oils  of  turi>entino,  lemon,  bcrgoniot, 
(irange,  Ac,  ntid  which  exhibit  the  samo  l>ohaviour  under 
the  influfciico  of  chemical  reagonts,  differing  only  in  their 
odour  and  action  upon  ixilarized  light  Again,  ^eempiri- 
c  U  f ormuU  C^H^O,  includes  severtd  organic  acids  (tartaric 
aoid  being  one  of  the  number)  which  an  |>hjrsioai  iMaiatidM 
differing  from  one  another  only  in  tbeir  crystalline  fans 
and  action  u|>i)n  polarized  light. 

(2.)  Chemical  Itamerum^ — In  these  G&»es  the  compounds 
are  identical  in  compoeitton  and  in  their  molecular  formula, 
bat  diffar  in  fl^raioal  frapactiaa  and  dmnkai  bahaviogr  in 
MTtais  laaattoiiaL 

For  instance,  by  taking  one  ntrm  rf  hydrogen  from  tho 
hydrocarbon  propane  (CjHj)  wo  oLlaiii  the  radicle  propyl 
(C|Hf),  and  if  wo  siipjKtse  one  atom  of  hydrogen  in  uiarsh 

saa  or  methane  (CH«)  to  be  leplacod  bj  propjl,  «a  gat  the 
ndioovboB  tatnna  «r  jUtOijlp^ 

.{I  of 


Now  propyl  can  be  written  in  two  different  wtyiy 
aa  tiw  T'^WnifftT  tra  grouped  differentljj 

(CH,CH,Cnj', 


(CnCHjCHj)'. 
Tha  differences  are  stiU  more  strikingly  shown  bj  the  use 


H  H  B 


:_tj_c— c— 


-H 


H   H  H 
H—t-t-C— 1 

Distinguijihing  these  radides  from  each  other  by  the  names 
pmpjl  aod  peeodopropyl,  it  is  clear  that  we  can  have  a  telnne 
i^4lttfftt  propyl  ana  anotbar  ooDtaining  pseudopropyl^ 

i  i\ 

These  formula)  can,  of  coiuae,  be  written  in  a  more  cob> 
form ;  thus — 

ch,.c,Ht  cairCn(CH,),, 


TrU*M  «r 
>ro»irt-»tliH 


CH(CH,), . 

TrtaactSji-aclliaB*. 


Tbe  grnpiiic  fonnuliB  help  to  show  still  more  clearly  tbiki 
the  elements  c«n  be  grouped  onW  in  two  different  waja 

B 


ll-C— H 
B-^H 

I 

H 

TMrua  cr  d  eUjl. 


H  H  H 

H—c— i— (!:— H 

1 1 1 


'r 

I--0-B 
I 

H 


Tho  foot  thus  rbown  poeaiUe  by  formulation  is  botiM 
out  experimentally.  Two  tatnnea  actmify  aiiaty— om^ 
which  from  its  mode  of  rortDttloD  can  ba  Aewn  to  bo 
propyl-methane  or  diethyl,  h.iTing  a  Wiling  point  of  1*  C, 
the  other,  which  can  be  shown  to  be  pseudo]>ropyl  methaue, 
boiling  at  -  15*  C. 

Tba  ci^arimaDlal  eoB&natioa  does  not^  however,  end 
kim  Tba  asme  iNnimfaai  can  ba  ahowB  to  anat  amoag 
an  tho  datifathaa  of  these  two  pwfylfc  Tbaawobai 


Heawaar 


FlomlcUaiUaer 
eUeiepffopsne 

Trtipyl  SromuU  or 
bi  uiuonroputa 

Prrafl  isdMe  or 
lOBfljBepsna 

Propyf  alcohol  or  | 
•tiijrl  carbinol  ( 

Pmpvlamino     er  ) 
amldoproyiBS  ) 


w 

flSat  r 

n* 

I'Uatir 

W 

i-7<aair 

•SMatlP 

•7Mst  0* 

MM* 

mat  f* 

chunde 
PssBdeiHOiijI  j 


PMndoitropy  I  iodide 

Pnudopronyl  ) 
oobolorduMthyl  > 
carbiaol  ) 

ParadoprepylaBln* 

PssndolNttyTic  acid 


j  CH(CH,), 

1  mcu^ 

■«7  at  17* 

•niatir 

i-ciatir 

11»akW 

<Tseaiir 

CiUCHi\,.COOH 

154' 

•«9atir 
•t5»at  1! 
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This  Ikt  might  be  conaidenblj  azteoded,  but  tuiScient 
eswBplM  hare  been  girea  to  illaitrate  the  pbcoomena 
under  ooosideration. 

Not  onlf  do  these  isomeridea  differ  io  pbjaical  pro- 
pertiei,  bat  they  exhibit  differeot  tad  AuMMiwIe  faaaa* 
fonutioiii  under  tha  Mtioa  ol  ftM  waa»  iMMat  Thoa, 
propyl  aloohd  wbm  nSHmA  yiaUt  propionic 


H  K  H 
H-J%-4k-<L-0— 

i  1^  I. 

Worail  prapjl  tlMM. 

Under  the 

tlM 


H    H  O 


H+0,1 


I  obta-ninc:  ctbyl  cyanide  jUl  •  ■IshM  4lC  Aii 
wiUi  the  uocyaoula 

Mmfkkal  FomuUi,  Cfl^ . 

TGH.  CH, 

/\  /\  /\ 

H    H  C.H,    H  ClTj  Cir, 


H-fOB, 


H-J-O-H 

I 

H— C— H 

k 


+  0-      C^steO    ♦  OH, 
H-(!l-H 


The  dirtinguisli'ii cTiaricter  i  f  thia  daaa  of  L-iLiiaora  is 
that  the  ieonuridea  can  be  ahova  to  belong  to  the  aame 
I  of  compond^  or,  acoordiog  tp  Schorlemmer,  "  they 
liM  MHM  annfaar  of  oarbon  atoms  linked  together.* 
diat  give  rite  to  the  f ormatioo  of  a  eompoand 
capable  of  existing  In  two  isomeric  modificatioun  frc  juently 
result  ia  the  production  of  both  iaomera,  but  the  precise 
oonditiona  which  regulate  the  niktfaw  jtMBtftilltlrf  UB  Iwo 
oompoonda  are  not  yet  knovo. 

Cirtala  tektionriiipe  hsvs  bsflo  tboim  to  enrt  betwveD 
the  physical  and  chemical  properties  of  iaomorir  botnc-s, 
although  numerous  exceptionn  render  the  exact  espn  s^i  n 
of  these  relatioDBhipi  au  irnpns«ib[lity  in  the  present  stii'.-j 
of  knowledga  Thus,  as  a  rule,  the  boiling  points  of  the 
m^oitiids  of  an  iaomerie  series  are  lom  than  Aose  of 
tb»  nonuliariM  faak  preceding  table) — or,  more  generally, 
fh*  bofling  poinl  ts  higher  the  more  simple  the  oonstitution 
of  the  lubstance. 

Since  different  amounts  of  heat  are  concerned  in  the 
production  of  isomeric  bodies,  it  mmt  be  admitted  that 
Mcb  bodie*  are  stored  with  diffsrent  amoaot*  «f  potential 
fDHsy.  Adopting  thia  view,  sou*  dwmfatB  Inva  leoently 
sought  an  explanation  of  isomeriflm  in  the  different  amounts 
of  potential  energy  thus  contained  in  isomeride^  and  have 
t]iruw:i  di;>triiHi  ujMj.n  the  "constitutional"  theory.  Is 
taking  this  new,  however,  tho  true  poaitUNi  Mflms  nvened 
--the  fact  that  isoniaridM  «oiitHB  dtthnot  itoiM  of 
psteDtial  ooergy  by  no  means  does  away  with  the  hypo- 
ueota  ibat  thoy  pomeM  different  constitution*.  It  seems, 
fjtj  t!io  coiifr  iry,  tl:  it  the  difference  of  energy  is  accounted 
for  on  the  now  that  the  bodies  posaew  a  difference  of 
eonstitotion,  since  the  contaiaed  energy  results  fiom  tbi 
idativ*  pooitioiii  of  tha  atona  oi  ladidoa  witb  ii|Md  to 
tfw  fotfaHBolepalar  chemioal  foneai 

^r^f'Trt-r-im. —dr.n^ujuada  having  the  saino  raolfscular 
lj[u.<^la.  imy  revolt  from  the  oombinatioa  of  totally  distinct 
radicles,  and  exhibit  ia  eonsequenoe  not  only  a  marked 
difference  of  j^ysical  pfopecti«%  boi  ia  abaoat  aU  oaias 
diffmal  eheauaal  tmufoniadbaa  oader  tba  faflttaiioa  of 
fba  aana  reagent  Such  substances  are  siid  to  bo  meta- 
•Mfift  The  subjoined  examples  illaBtrate  tliLs  cLisa  of  cases. 
It  is  l«j  ulj'.rrvei  that,  as  with  true  isomeric  compoun  i'i, 
two  metamerio  bodies  are  freqoantly  produced  ia  the  same 
MMtioib  Dor  iaalHiM^  nual  «l  tha  matbodi  lor 


H  H  O 
H-C-i-0-0— H  BftO-JUc^ 


Etnpurical  i'ormtUa,  CjHjJf. 

prOplOllitrfl*.  «Ct  ;  I  :i  l  irijiio. 

Poiymeritm. — Compounds  hanog  the  aotoe  perceotago 
compo^itioa  bat  diflkMBt  vapoapdanaftiaB  an  laid  toba 

polymeria ;  thua- 


»«m>  or  Oswyoesa 

Vnpoar- 

Souttr. 

paint. 

Aeetylsne 

C,H, 

IS 

Ou 

C«Hj  =KC,H,) 

81' 

^^^ijplSsM^hSfdiBa**** 

bi 
« 

146' 

The  abova  Hat  a^ta  tba  rin  la  boBf tfriw*  In. 


of 


Fblymeiio  bo^        ba  bomarfo  ov 

following,  for  example,  are  metameric  po' 
IT 

COH 

CH, 


Fomdc  &ld«h|deM. 
Acetic  acid  ...mm...  ]  qo^|{ 
Lictkaoid.   


=CH,0 

=C,H«0,=2(CH,0) 


CLAasmCATION  OV  OBOA»nC  CoMPOtTNDS. 

Homoiogout  Seria. — Oarbon  being  a  tetrad  element  ifl 
only  saturated  by  four  atoms  of  a  monad  element,  or  by  any 
number  of  atona  the  joint  atomicitiaa  of  vbiab  are  aqoal 
to  four.   Tkaa  tba  toUowing  are  satoiatad  ooaipomids : — 

ch;  ,  CHca,' ,  occi,' ,  co,' ,  cn  "ci' ,  ci; . 

Aamg  inoiiMda  aoiapottada  Many  laataaoaa  oocar  ia 
wbieb  t#o  or  nan  atoBi  of  tiia  oaaM  aionairt  wiil% 

auch,  for  example,  as  in  the  ferric  and  ic-ngtinic  salts.  In 
these  ca»»»»,  however,  the  number  of  a^oiua  tb  js  entering 
into  ct  rnbiri-ition  ia  seldom  great.  Iq  th^  carbou  atom  wo 
meet  with  tha  greatest  tendenqr  to  unite  with  similac 
•taoaa,  and  this  special  propeity  of  oaiboa  aooomli  fttt  tba 
great  multiplicity  of  organio  oompounda. 
Miifcing  use  of  graphic  notation,  the  tetrad  carboB  atom 

— (L— .   If  two  atoms  of  carbon  unite 

bvoaaboDdof  eaah,tbaiaiBltaBt  atooueity  of  tha  graopia  f ; 
tf  S  ttoBaa  anito  tha  laaoHaal  atoadoity  is  8,  aod  ao  ««>- 

— }} —  — \} —  — d; —  — (!) — 

'    X  -<U  J- 
'    -i-  J-  ■ 
'  -A- 

I 

Tlnn  «TO7  iAIittooil  aton  of  vulxn  brfngi  two  ae^vt 


is  thus  represented  • 
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nniU  of  atomicity  Lnlo  the  molecule,  and  if  we  Bupposo 
these  catbon  atoma  to  be  saturated  hy  hydrogen,  we  shall 
hare  in  ascending  series  of  hydrocarbons,  each  member  of 
which  diSm  from  the  one  beneath  it  br  +CH,.  Such 
unm  an  komn  tm  H«mol«fom$  terittk  Th*  following  are 
•ztmples : — 


CH„  Mcthnni!. 
C,I1^  Eth&ne. 
C,H«  Projv<ui«i, 
CjHi^Tclrane. 


CH.O,  MetbylklrohoL 
C.lf.O.  ttbyl  .. 
C,H,0.   Fropvl  „ 
C.H„0.  Butyl  „ 
C,HuO,  Ainyl  „ 


CH.O-  Formioaeid. 

C,H,0„  Acetic  „ 

C,H,0„  Propionic,, 

0,11,0,,  Butyric  ,, 


JmJcjfemtSirim. — An  inepeetfoa  dFA*  foregoi  ng  formnli) 
will  show  that  hydrocarbons  of  tho  general  formula 
C.H},4.,  are  the  oul/  laturtutd  compoauds,  •'.«.,  tho  only 
eotopoaads  in  which  tbo  Htom-fixing  powers  of  the  carbon 
•tODB  m  Mxmplaiely  aatiafied.  If  an  odd  number  of 
hjrdrogen  ttmnt  he  wiAdnwn,  •  compound  having  a 
Certain  oJJ  numljer  of  unsatisfied  ucits  of  atomicity  {i.e., 
a  "peri&sad"  radic'.e)  is  thti  result,  and  such  coaijwuod* 
are  incapable  of  existing  in  the  fruo  stiitc.  From  this  and 
piVTiow  considerations  it  follows,  that  "  all  hjdiucarbons 
ooBtsiB  ao  even  anmber  of  atoin*  o(  hydrogen,"  and 
further,  "  that  tho  sum  of  the  atoms  of  monad  and  triad 
elements  contained  in  the  molecule  of  a  carbon  coni[>ound 
must  alao  alwRys  be  an  oven  nuriibur"  (Schorleinimer). 

Compounds  containing  an  eTeo  number  of  on^Usfiad 
nniU  of  atomicity,  tUbiMifh  UOB-Mtetstod,  tM  capable  of 
existing  in  the  free  llate.  Thns,  commencing  with  the 
saturated  hydroewboM  of  the  C.H;,^  seriea,  hydrogen 
atoraa  can  bo  withdrawn  by  pairs,  giving  rise  to  a  deacenl 
ing  scries  of  hydrocrrbons,  each  member  of  which  diS'ers 
from  the  one  below  it  by  +  H, .  Such  aeries  are  tenned 
Uoloffova  teritt.  The  ioUowiiig  table  ihoifi  lA  «  glaMt  the 
felationship  betveeo  hoDoIogoiie  and  imlagDiia  mAm,  aad 
al  the  nme  time  the  ajBtem  of  nonuodatw*  md  t— 


Iiobpsu*  Se[)M.|Ueli>gi]n(  SulM, 

Tor- 

of  Cam- 
p^unJ. 

FOT- 
TUOlA, 

KHIYIB 

of  Oon- 
p[>und. 

roT- 

muJ*. 

Nam* 

0/  Com- 

ror- 

yu>  ant) 

C,II, 
C.H, 

Pr«p*Tto 

c,n, 
c,n, 

C.H, 

c,l^ 

Bateiktt 
Butlnc 

c,n,, 

C.fl, 
C,H, 
C.M, 

Hamo- 


OrgOMt  JZocfiefiifc-- 'The  meaning  of  the  term  radicle  has 
alnadjr  been  explaioed  (p.  474),  so  that  it  is  here  only 
necessary  to  point  out  the  part  played  by  such  nnaaturelad 
groups  of  atoms  in  the  formation  of  organic  compotmds. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  an  'odd  number  of 
hjdcogcn  atoms  withdrawn  from  »  aatorated  hydrocarbon 
of  die  C.H,,^,  MfflM.  leam  wa  aaaataiated .  group  having 
an  odd  number*  «f  vantiifitd  ttMfta  «f  atomie^i'.  For 
example : — 

Ctt^H  -  (CH,)'  (C.H  j'-  H  -  {CM,)"' 
C,H.-H  -  (C.H^'         (C,H^'-  H  -  (C,H  J" 

Thm  the  CJi^^..^  hydrocarbons  nuijr  be  oonTeniently 
tegortlod  for  eomo  purpme?  as  hydrides  of  C.H^j  radicles, 
a  scries  tho  membern  uf  which  enter  largely  into  Ibt  eon* 
position  of  organic  coaipoundb  of  all  classes. 

Perissod  rndidae  are  incapalile  of  exiUing  in  the  free 
itata  bemnN  on  uolatioa  two  eeiiitliKdeeiilw  uito  ;  for 


H-il 

I  : 


H 

I 

-C— H 


Generafly  2(C.H^+0  -  C^H,^ . 

It  ie  1^  BO  meant  aeoMaaiy  thai  a  gronp  of  aloaa 
ahonld  be  eapaMe  of  iaelatioD  n  order  to  eonetiiata  and 

group  an  organic  radicle.  Any  unsitiiTntcri  crroop  which 
through  several  reactions  remaius  uncnanKcd  may  be  so 

regarded.'   (See,  for  ewiMpl^  tka  prafiooalj  qoolad : 
tions  of  acetic  acid.) 
The  foUowiag  am  addftiniial  aiamplw  «f 

radicles : — 

qyaaogan  NSO— ;  in  the  free  elal^  VSQ-uQsS 


Gttbanyl  (OOOH)';  fa  llw  faw  a>atiVOTa1tftt«id, 


*  Tbe  uusti  of  pniwad  raOtelM  sn  at«ia  to  tad  la  vl. 


coon 

I 

nooH 

While  hydrocarbon  radiclee  are  poaitive  (see  p.  476)^ 
cyanogen  and  fU  wgrgMMonlaiBtag  or  add  fadidan  aia 
negative. 

Fatty  and  Aromatie  Groupt. — la  Mdar  t»  aaidaC  ill 

bringing  the  \\ut  r.nmbera  of  organic  componDda  within 
the  scope  of  some  system  of  daaaification,  chemists  fro- 
[1  ently  adopi  tiM  OOBTeBleUt  dlvUMI  flf  OmI  fatO  hUf 

and  aromatio  fMopi* 

It  will  ba  ae*B  anbaeqaently  thai  moat  organic  «om« 
pounds  n-.nj  be  regarded  as  donved  by  aubetitution  from 
hydrocarbons.'  Starting,  then,  with  tl^e  saturated  hydro- 
carbons C,H^^,  the  iiologous  series,  down  to  C.H,..^, 
and  some  of  the  aambera  of  the  C,Hj-  ,  seiie^  with  their 
derivatives,  eonatltata  Am  fatty  group,  so  ealled  beeune 
many  of  its  members  exist  in  fatly  bodies.  The  hydro- 
carbon* of  the  C,H^_j  ,  Ac,  scrioB,  with  their  deriFatives, 
are  termed  the  aromatic  group,  because  many  of  the  oom- 
pooada  an  obtained  from  belaami,  eeaential  <m1«,  gom- 
reeiub  and  oHier  aromatie  aabilaaeaa.  *Ct»  dmf  diaiao' 
teristic  of  the  aromatic  group  is  tho  comparative  etability 
of  ita  compxDunds,  for,  whereas  the  artiad  (i.e.,even)  radicles 
of  tho  fatty  group  act  as  unsaturated  groups  entering  freely 
into  direct  combination  with  other  elements,  the  aromatio 
radicles  act  more  like  satuisted  gronpe  entering  into  direefe 
combination  only  with  difficulty,  end  leiming  nbatitatton 
compounds  with  comparative  ease. 

Tho  division  here  made  bitwecQ  fatty  and  aromatic 
substances  most  not  be  regarded  as  one  having  a  ehorply 
defined  boondaiy  liMi  In  poiat  of  fact,  the  two  seriea 
merge  into  one  another,  and  eoBpoanda  beloegiag  to  one 
group  con  be  tnnafonned  into  oompoonda  of  the  other. 
Thus  the  typical  hydrocarbon  of  tho  jirian  iiiL 

group,  can  be  formed  directly  from  ethine  or  acetylenoi  a 
hydrocarbon  of  Am  hXlf  ffOOf,  llf  Uw 
effeeUdbjlmat.^ 


Also  acetone,  a  snbetanoe  directly  obtainable  from  the 


*  So  Duisertiu*,  Indeed,  tT9  rsdielM  In  Orf»nte  Chsmittry  tkst 
tKio  "  nnch  of  tb*  soiMiee  bu  bMB  asffi«d  tl>6  "  Oidiiiitry  of  ccm- 

'  "  Vr*  may  tbtrsfoc*  dtOiis  that  pu^ot  ottrtdaace  *hkk  ts_t«n» 
rslly  knows  u  Omsnle  CtMnlstiT  sa  tfa*  ChsmMiy  «l  lie  . 
aarbono  sail  iMt  [(uItsUto,"— ScbMUmtaab 
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yxMiuia  or  oompounm.] 


e,ilu  nf  the  futty  body  icetic  Mid,  when  h  It  bMt«d 
with  iiLil{<liaric  iLrid,  loMM  wttef  UmI  ii  ttUUfoiDMd  into 
mwitjleDO  or  trimelhylbeiuena  : — 

*,         5CO(CH,),  -  30H,  -  C,H,(CHO, , 

Ac*tea*b  V>t*r.  THir.dkirlbuua*. 


Ftmiiim  ^  OrgatM  Cot^mauU. — lloat  of  Ikt  Olfftnio 
«mpoaadi  at  ptwmtA  knewik  eta  b*  nfwnd  to  Mrtain 
iutfliM  which  we  shall  now  proceed  to  cnuoQorAta, 

L  Hydroeaibotn. — Those  aro  tho  parent  bodiw  from 
which  the  remaining  familiiai  art  derived.  Their  amng*- 
meut  into  homologoo*  and  iaoluguuk  aoriw  hu  already 
hMQ  diaottued. 

IL  AleoKott. — Fomed  from  bjrdio«afboM  by  tb*  «tb- 
itilalioii  of  hTdra^l  for  hydrogeo 
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idfttfandilp  to  At  ieMi  «bl  tiM  itlMn  hm  to  tte  tloo' 

holi  ;  thua,  from 

2{CH»C0.0H) 
AMNaacM. 

'^t  bftve 

Comtpondiog  thio-comfiouncU  are  capftble  of  eziatiag  ^— 


<C,H,.0O),O. 

BcBietc  MkyJrtte 


CHjOH  ; 

IMHr'tkolKii 


CH4 


C-H,OH  ,  qH/(OH),; 


TTT.  IT'iJoid  i'f^^rn. —Formed  from  hydrocarbona  by 
the  aubatitution  of  halogen  elements  for  hydrogen: — 


C|Hg 


CjH^'Br, 


rrap*a/l  tiUedM*. 


lY.  JSt/ttrt. — Derived  from  aleohoU  by  the  aubatitation 
of  «mj§tm  tot  hTdtoqd }  dnus  tem 


2(a,H,0IT) 
ttujt  oxM*  «  ~ 


C,H/(OH)^ 
C,H/0 


C,Hr(OH), 


XUun. — ThtM  MOiiM«indt  an  the  aoaloguaa  of  the 
tkobole  and  afben,  oxygen  beijig  replaced  by  anlpbar, 

&C.     The  thio  tllcoliola  are  known  as  mercaptatu  : — 

C^.OH  ,  C,H,8H  .  C,H,&H  ,  (C,H,),8  ,  {C,H,),Te; 

VI.  Aldehydti.  —  Derived  from  hydrocarbona  by  tho 
rcplacomcut  of  hydrogen  by  the  radicle  (CX)U)': — 

CH,     ,     CH.  CXJH     ;     C,H,     .     C,Hs.COH  . 

\1L  XttotKi. — ]>eriTed  from  aldehydea  by  the  replace- 
maot  of  bydrogen  tn  tba  OOH  group  by  mooad  bydro- 
caiboa  radicles 

VIII.  0''■J:7n^,'  Aa'Ji. — The.">e   rcrtipT-'nr^'i,  xr.^^j  bo 
garded  m  li^  dr 
corhoxyl : — 


r*- 


cLfbona  in  which  hydxugeu  i^  replaced  by 

CHgOQQH   i  gHf  »  C^,*^COOH),. 


The  organic  acids  may  likcwiao  be  regarded  aa 
from  alcohols  by  the  replacemeat  of  U,  by  O 


CH,.CHyOH 


CHjCO.OH 


Cdmiponding  thto««idl  tta  knoVB  thns  ;- 

CJH,OOH  CJLO.SH 
iMtirtde.  lltoMlls 


(CH^COV.s 


^etic  anhydride. 


X.  Aeid  i/aiiJij.- -  Deiived  from  acids  by  the  aubstitu- 
tioD  of  halogen  eJementa  for  hydroxyl.  These  compounda 
are  tboe  moit  cooTenieaUy  formulated  aa  compoiuda  ol 
~  or  acid  ladida*  wiib  ^  bafefwa  J— 


IX.  AnhydrlJet.  —  Derived  from  arir!"  hy  thp  snhstitn 
ti4m  of  oxygen  for  hydroxyl,  and  thua  beanng  the  same 


CJIjO.HO 


c,H,o.a 


(C,H,0)jI-  J 


C.H.O/.CL 
■Milayl«fasMia 


No^oa 


SO>(OH), 
PO. 


S0j.0H.(0C,H5) 


C«H.O'(OH), 

•BKldiMld. 

XI  AUfwrf  8M»or  Ctmptmrnd  JUm— DeiiTad  fiOM 

acids,  organic  or  tnorgani'r,,  by  the  substitulioo  of  a  hydl^ 
carbon  radtcie  for  the  hydrogen  of  the  hydroxyl :— 

NO,.o(0A) ; 

TbatiUMddi  alw  tarn  aOaiaal  aaita  ^— 

XIL  Or^  in  mttaUie  Boditt, — Oompoaadi  «f  k)dr«i 


carbon  radicles  with  metala  : — 
NaCjH,    ;  ;   8n(C,Hj)4  ;  Sn 

XIIT    Amine*  or  Compound  Ammoniat. — TTie&e  com- 
puUiidj  arc  most  coovenietiily  rcijardod  as  durivalivae  of 
ammonia  and  its  hydrate,  and  of  anununiuin  haloid 
hydrogen  being  replaced  bj  bjfdrocarboa  radidea . — 


(H  (CA  fC,H,  (C.H. 
N  ^  H     N  <  H        N  {  C.H,    N  !  C-H. 


N, 


Bihrl 


DIB* 


H 
H 
H 


N 


N 


C,H. 
C,H. 

Tsbuhiil. 

sminoRhno 

l>>  clmte. 

Theae  oompounds  may  iiiiewiie  be  iormulated  aa,  hydro- 


H 

H 

N 

H  N 

H 

H 

a 

CI 

0,^ 


ArwTvonluiD  CthfUrninoolua  Trtr«fhxI>«nimo- 


HMkMa    '^riuISI?*       niuai.       IHiytanili»«  or       BiIi*b*  SUmlm  w 

The  pTif.Bjli  jrus,  arsenic,  antimony,  and  bLcmuth  ana- 
k^guea  of  ammonia  jield  derivatiTaa  correaposdi^g  to  the 


1  ThB  narnti  at  sfladl 
svsaX  tod  tn  yt 


l«liad(4La,«ddiBd 
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•If 


■I 


(pa 


fCH, 

u 


8b 


fC,H, 

CA 


Xrv.  Amidtt. — Thmt  oompoonds  an 


to«b» 

•nioea,  being  daiirad  from  hj  tlw  rabttitatioo 

cf  MidndidM  for  hydrogoa : — 

(H  (CAO 

K 


I 


H 
H 


u 

H 
H 
H 


TIm  amides  may  also  be  written  m  compounds  of  acid 
ndielee  iritk  Mgidafn  (MHa)f;imdii|n  (Hltf^uA  aitio- 
gea  N": — 

TIm  fooiteao  liuBiHei  noir  eaniMtated,  tlthongh  oom- 

pn'i^ing  most  of  the  known  organic  subetances,  still  leave 
outstanding  a  large  uumber  of  compounds,  of  which  the 
constitution  has  not  yet  been  determined,  and  which 
eooseqaenUjr  cumot  be  referred  to  uj  of  th*  above 
gnmpn  Wo  prapoM  to  eoasider  briefly  the  inffivUnd 
families  in  eoMeeeion,  describing  the  modt>  of  preparation 
and  propertke  of  the  most  important  mumbMs  of  each 
family,  and  then  proceeding  to  At  irmMmirttlll  4l  thft 
naclMsed  organic  compounds. 


Cyaxoosv  and  its  QsMPoumw. 

TIm  eoBpeoBd  wMdh  in  lit  &«nieal  babavloar 

dosely  reaembles  inorganic  substances,  and  which  forms 
it  were  a  connecting  link  between  these  and  organic 
bodies,  is  the  radicle  cyanogen.  Before  proceeding,  there- 
tan,  to  the  qratematio  oooaidentioo  of  tho  great  ocganio 
families,  cyanogm  aad  ili  WipoiMlJliMj  l»  aonvHie^tly 
treated  of. 

Cyanogen,^  (JS  otQf,  in  the  free  state  Cj^  is  generally 
iwepared  by  heating  the  cyanide  of  some  heavy  nu-ta! 
{osuaUy  meroory)  :  EgCj,~Eg  +  Cy^  A  brown  aub- 
■tanoa^  moat  probaUy  a  poJymende  of  cyanogen, 
knows  aa  pan^/trntiom,  it  alwaja  formed  in  this  nactiop. 

Qjraaogen  ia  a  eoumilMa  gaa,  baling  a  pungent  oddor 
resembling  that  of  bitter  almond  oil  It  burns  in  air 
with  a  purple  flanie,  and  lb  extremely  poisonous.  The 
gas  is  condensable  into  a  liquid  under  a  preasure  of  abont 
4  atmospheres.  Ibe  liooid  boilsat  -  Sl'djaad  lolidifiesat 
-S4"C.  Wat«al>Mrtaabont4ToliiaMa«fthegMinthe 
cold.  The  aniMOiiB  solution  decompoeee  on  standing, 
ammonlnm  anJata  being  the  chief  product  of  the  reaction  : 
C3,N,  +  40H,-(NHJ,C,0«.  At  the  same  time  smaU 
quantities  of  urea,  ammonium  carbonate,  aad  cyanide  are 
formed  The  addition  of  a  mineral  acid  to  m  aolution 
•gwatlj  retards  the  deoompoaition,  oxamide  being  thas  pro- 
doflad  I  (V?,  4-  20H,  -  C,0,(NH,), .  Converaely,  wban  ok- 
Unldaoraounoniiun  oxaLito  is  hefit(.-(i  cyanogen  is  produced 
(WH,fflO«  -  -tOB,  -  C,y, ;  C,0,(NH,),  -         -  C^,. 

*  from  SMinfc,  Vtmt,  beeauM  of  ths  oolour  of  muy  of  Ita  com- 


In  ita  ««iati..n«tii|i«  cyanogeu  ia  the  exact  aoaltigaa 

of  ^  balogaa  alMienta.   Ita  compoaBdswiaaalaliflt 

Dositive  radicles  an  called  ^oiiMat. 

Ckunpound*  of  cyanogen  with  CI,  Br,  I,  8,  OH,  and  NH, 
artf  known,  and  are  remarkable  for  their  polymeric  modi- 
fiftt^^^    The  following  ia  a  list  of  the  more  imoortaot 


Cyaadaaeid,CKOH 
(^aanrie  add,  C,N,O.H, 
Sttlphoeyanio  acid,  UMSU 
CyalUIB]d^  CN(NH,) 


QTSBOflis  ohMde,  CKC1 
CyanuSe  cUocide,  C,N.C1, 
(^knaf(tn  broiBids,  CNBr 
C^uioria  btomide,  C|N|Brt 
QFaaofan  iodidt,  CNI 
C^VBogea  tnlphide,  CVK 


Dksyanamide,  C.SjNH,^ 
Cyanuric  amide,  C,N,(NUJ 


aide,  C,N,(NHJ, 


TTydrogtn  Cyani<U,OTUyiiroe]faHic  or  Prvstte  Add,  HCN 
or  BCy. — ^This  compound  is  formed  synthetieallj  bjpaiiiiig 
H  sparks  through  a  mixture  of  nitroges  MMI  atttaw 
:  OA-t-Nt-aUCN.  lo  Dtactipa  baBMoa  r^our 
niay  be  vaod  ineeaad  of  pure  atUiN^  aa  it  ia  paitiaDj 
resolved  into  the  latter  substance  by  the  action  of  tha 
spark.  The  anhydrous  acid  is  also  obtained  by  passing 
dry  hydrogen  sulphide  over  mercuric  cyanidei  The  aque- 
ona  aolnttoa  of  the  add  is  prepared  by  the  action  of  acids 
upon  matalHe  eyanidaa:  HCl  +  KCN-Ka-f-HCN;  bj 
the  action  of  ammonia  on  chloroform  :  NH,  -f  CHCI,  — 
HCN  +  SEXJl ;  and  also  (most  conveniently)  by  beatiog  a 
mixture  of  5  parts  of  potassium  ferrocyooida  vidl  S 
parte  of  sulphuric  add  and  4  parts  of  water. 

The  pure  ui^id  ia  a  coldorlees  liquid,  having  an  odour  of 
bitt«  almonds  i  it  t>  A  moit  Tiolantpoiaoo.  ItaboOiiig- 
poiBlfiS<r'6CL  and  te  point  of  aoHdificatian- 10*0.  Tha 
puro  ncid  and  its  stronp  aqueous  solution  are  both  iuflam 
mable,  burning  in  air  with  a  violet  ilamo.  Both  the  anhy 
drous  and  aqneoos  adds  are  very  unstable,  the  formei 
deoomposiQg  iotO  ammonia  and  a  brawn  anbataooat  and 
the  latter  nndeigainf  tha  aama  doeompoeition  wiA  t|a 
additional  formation  of  ammonium  formate.  Small  qnan* 
titiee  of  formic  or  of  a  mineral  acid  prevent  this  decoBh' 
position,  but  on  mixture  with  strong  add%  a  aciqflata 
daoompoiition  into  f onnio  acid  ensoes  : — 

HON  ^  SOa,  t.  HOpOH  KH,C1 


Alkalies  itfduce  a  similar  change,  alkaline  formate  and  free 
ammonia  bdng  produced.  When  ammomum  formate  ia 
hoalad*  tin  Intaiia  motion  lakea  plaoa  s— 

Hoocoimj  -  aoH,  -  Hcaf 
. — . —  jj^i — . 


A  polymeride,  H,C,N,,  ia  known. 

Metallic  Cyanide*. — Cyanogen  being  a  monad  radicle 
forms,  like  CI,  Br,  and  I,  a  series  uf  salts  typified  by  the 
formnlss  M'Cy,  M'Cy»  VTfij^.'UrCj,.  Of  these  the 
moat  important  ia  potaannm  ejnnide^  which  ean  be  formed 
by  pawing  nitrogen  orar  a  mixtnn  of  lad  hot  cailMn  and 
potamiaai  carbonate : — 

K,00,  +  4C  +  N,-  2KCN  + 300. 

Thla  adt  ia  alio  prodnoed  by  heating  polaarinm  ferroeyinidn 

eitJapr  alono  or  mixi'd  with  pntoBsium  carbonate.  Most  of 
{he  uibtallic  cyanides  can  be  prepared  by  tha  action  of 
hydrocyauie  acid  upon  the  ozidea  and  hjdfosidaa  «f  An 
metals,  or  h7  donbla  daoompoaitioBi 

The  craudaa  hnva  n  taaaaricnbla  tandancgr  to  form 
doable  auts,  snch,  for  example,  aa  U»  danMa  Cfnnida  aC 
potassium  and  silver,  KCy,AgCy. 

Of  these  double  cyanides  a  certain  number  arc  decoi* 
posed  by  the  action  of  a  «»tn*n'j  ^giA  yielding  free  HQf 
aodaaltaaf  fhaaaidi- 
KOir ,  AgCV SHin\  ■>  KNQ,  4*  AgiNO^  IHCKi 
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qrnidM  do  aol  dMOMpow  in  iUt 
VMT Igr  fh« Mtfan  of  alfaiml  mUi;  tta  Iimtt  Bwlal  eu>- 
not  M  dttactad  bj  ita  ordinary  reagento,  ana  no  ECy  is 
^Tolfad.  ThoB  the  doable  cyanide  of  potMdam  Mid  iron, 
•4KQf,FeQ7|,  when  aetod  on  by  addi  CBokngH  to  potas- 
■dnm  for  hydrogen,  bat  the  boa  k  nol  remoTed  : — 

K^FeCy,    +    4Ha    -    H^FeCy,    +  4KCI. 

Thus  the  gimp  FeCy^  ia  regarded  aa  an  acid  ndide 
tf  wyii),  nd  »  large  ante  of  to  Hlli  (^wv- 

»)  are  known.    In  ue  eame  manner  we  haTe— 

Fwricyanidi*  M,'Fe,Cy„  -SM'Cy.FejCy, 

Cob*ItocyaniclM.  M^'CoO,     ■«  4M  f.'y,  CoCy, 

Coha]tiry»niJ«i  M,'Co,(5yi,  ^  OM'Cy.Co.C^, 

Mflnv>[iocyaniJc«  M/MnCy,    ^  tWCy.Ua(^t 

Man^anicyuiide*  M«'litl,Cy,,  -  6M'Cy.  MluCy, 

ChromooyMidM  M^OOr,     -  4M'Cy.  CrOv, 

Chromlcymnide*  U^'CrJCj^t  -flM'Cy.Cr.Cy, 

PUtinocyanidM          ..  M^TtCy,  -aM'(>.PtCT, 

PallitdiocyRnide^  M,'Pd(^4  -SM'Cy.PdC^, 

Of  these  torn  pounds  the  moat  important  w*  Um  Ikio- 
pyMtidee  and  ferricyanides  of  potaasinm. 

Potaninm  ferrocyanide  (known  6ommoaly  as  yellow 
prxusiatt  of  poicuh),  is  prepared  on  the  large  ecale  by 
faaing  refoM  animal  matter,  audi  aa  hom  paring  laaUwr 
meaufu,  Iml,  with  cnde  poturinm  carboonta  and  inn 
filings.  This  salt  ia  also  formed  when  a  iMOW  nit  ii 
added  to  a  lolatum  of  potaasiom  cyanide— 

•KQf  ViB04-K«FeG|y,-t-  . 
Potaasiom  ferrocyanide  cryBtallixea  in  Wge  pale  yellow 
ciyatala  belonging  to  the  quadratio  syitem,  and  having  the 
-    noBtioii  K^MIrc.  SolntlOM  of  fame  ealta 

looe  in  an  U[ae<nui  aolotion  of  potaaaiam  ferrocyanide 
.  dMp  blue  precipitate  of  fmk  feirocyanide  or  Frv*tia» 

ZKjtOjt + 2FeyCl,  -  iFtftf^WtCf^'t-  ISKQ. 

Bolable  ferrocyanidea  are  thus  a  delicate  tost  for  the  pre- 
eeaoe  of  ferric  salts ;  and  ooDversoly,  ferrio  salts  are  used  to 
detect  ferrocyaAidee,  and  also  cyanidee  by  the  aimalUMMoai 
•dditim  of  •  famos  nit  (Soheele'a  toit  tor  pniade  odd). 

Pwlirfna  imfafioUo  (or  tii  pmmiaU  qf  ptkuk)  is 
prepared  If  ptaing  cUoHn*  iBl»  •  MlutloB  flf  On  fai«> 
^yanidf 

IV«hQr«+OI|-X,FV37u+SKCr 

Iko  tetieynida  forma  large  prismatic  crystals  of  a  dark 
red  colour  solable  in  water.  Ferric  salts  give  a  brown 
coloration  with  faniiTanidea^  while  fenoua  aaka  giTO  a 
bhie  precipitate  of  IWnMTt  Nm  (Ytfija  +  Aq). 

IfitropnuncUt  are  aalta  of  the  general  formola 
K,Te''Qr|NO  obtained  the  actioq  of  nitrio  ooid  npon 
ferro-  and  f eiri-cyanidati 

C^Um  «^  Bgdtotmim  EadieUt.—'rb»  eompoanda 
ktmA'lf  tto  nnion  «(  fljanogOD  with  bydrooarbon 
radielee  are  of  the  ntmoet  interest  and  importaiie  s 
■oeonnt  of  their  metameric  mn<Hfi««ft^^n^     Thna  we 

OA    .    C^j.CN     ,  C3^/.(CN),. 

On  dsreloping  the  graphic  formnUs  of  one  of  these 
cyanides  coutaJning  a  monad  radicle,  taking  for  brevity 
the  nmplest  oaae,  via,  CHa.CN,  methyl  ovanido,  it  wiU 
be  aean  Ifcil  t«9  mInmwIilM  an  ponblo  (wo  iko 
p.  Ml) 

H  H 


la  the  one  oompoond  the  oarboo  of  the  radicle  ia  in 
eombination  with  the  nitrogen  of  the  fyaaogen.    Ia  the 

other  compound  the  same  carbon  atom  ia  in  oombination 
with  the  carbon  of  the  cyanogen.  Two  iooh  metamario 
•eriea  are  actoally  known,  one  (eyanidee  or  aitrilea)  being 
formulated  aa  hydrocarbon  (!(>rivntivpB,  and  the  other 
(iaocyanidea  or  carbaminea)  as  ammunxa  derivativia  or 
amines  (•••  &  M8):  fhna  (ifnnHntiw  tha  Bonai 
hyB-)- 


In  accordance  with  wIuU  has  been  previously  said  con- 
cerning iaomeric  bodies  (p.  551),  these  two  seriea  ex- 
hibit different  behavioor  under  the  action  of  the  same 
reagent  For  instance,  the  following  afaatiow  ahaw  tha 
ultimate  action  of  water  on  them 


la  aaoordaaoe  wiA  these 

can  be  produced      the  action  of  dehydrating 
the  ammonium  salts  of  the  correaponding  acids— 

KCO(ONHJ   -  20H,  -    H.CN   -  (OH)"K 

Ammpnlvn  fanatU.  BydrafW  lyuild*.  FonBeBttrfla. 

CHrCO(ONHJ  -  20H,  -   CH3.CN  -  (C,H,)"'N 


tmmoMtmfnflamm  ffNsvl  valla  naiWHasb 

C-HsCOfOXH,)  -  lOBfl  -  C^H^CN  -  (C,HJ"'N 

Ifca  aelioB  of  Ivatar  npon  nUriba  Aas  gives  riss  to  tha 

formation  of  an  ecid  containing  the  same  number  of  carbon 
atoms  as  the  nitrile ;  the  radicle  jemaining  nnchaaged,  we 
■agr  consider  that  in  these  reecttoa  Sfanflgwi  0311)  k 
aomili^  into  oarboxyl  (COOH)— 

B'.CN  +  20H,-NHg+ B'.OOOH . 

It  has  been  fnrUier  atalad  «lial  both  Ilia  nftrOsa  and 

organic  acids  can  be  formulated  as  hydrocarbon  derivatives 
— in  the  former  the  H  of  the  radicle  being  replaced  by 
(CN)',  and  in  the  latter  by  (COOH)'.  Starting  then  with 
the  cyanide  of  a  hydrocarbon  radicle,  we  get  by  the  action 
of  water  an  acid  containing  one  atom  of  carbon  more 
than  the  hydrocarbon  from  which  the  aoid  is  derived,  and 
in  this  annnsr  aotds  can  ba  bailt  ap  fnaa  their  parent 
hydra^iAco^  and  *|^JJ^J^.*j^^^  aonlainad  aMii* 

SLOOOH 


H.ON 

ch-.cn 

C-H,".{C\), 


*» 


B-.(CN). 

CH-.CN.COOH 

Br-9»(0IV),(000H) 


B-.(OOOH>. 

r'-h;^(oooh>h, 


The  cyanides  of  the  hydrocarbon  radielee  will  be  again 
referred  to  when  treating  of  tha  haloid  ethane  of  wuA 
bodias  thar  vmr  be  eonaidscBd  tha  aaalonn.  Iha 
"  vObttnaliiflrMMiMa 
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Starting  with  the  sahjratod  componnds  of  the  C.H 
Deries,  the  isologous  eeriea  CUj. ,  C.U,.., , 


Tho  first  member  of  th«  Mries  is  CH-  (mar»h  gas  or 
Bietbaae),  and  the  homoIogoMl  down  to  C})H,f  (hezdecaDe) 
bfttrelieeDobUiiMKL  The  namm  tad  fonnolB  wiU  be  ghrco 


Otiumt  Prt^eTiii».—Tk»  mtmlMn  of  A*  Mite  aahiUt 

B  regular  gradation  in  physical  properties  tdth  «ach  suc- 
cessive addition  of  CH|.  Thus,  the  £rst  four  members  are 
gaseona  at  ordinary  temperatures,  while  the  succeeding 
tonna  an  Uqnida  of  iacreaaiog  spedfo  gravity  and  Tia«ndity 
■a  tba  aatte  i*  Moaoded;  taeaa  coatafniog  20  or  more 
carbon  atoms  are  solid  crystalline  bodies.  The  boiling- 
point  increases  as  the  seriea  is  ascended,  the  difference 
between  the  boiling-points  of  the  succesBivo  terms  of  the 
Dormal  series  decreasing  regularly  by  about  4**  C  aa  far  as 
OJB.,,  after  wUdk  than  wgomn  to  1»  a  coaitut dil^ 
CUM  of  ir  a 

lit*  piirtflbit  M*  AuakaDj  diitiDguisbed  for  fhrfr  in- 
difference, hence  the  name  applied  to  tho  fterica  (parum 
affinu).  Being  saturated  molecnles,  they  are  incapable  of 
uniting  directly  with  any  other  element  or  radicle.  The 
luilogea  eleiMnta  produce  by  their  action  on  panfiits 
MibatHutioQ  derivatiTea  (haloid  ethers),  io  whidi  tbelijdio- 
(tn  tA  the  lijdronrbon  is  replaced  by  the  halogen. 

,  CH,a  ,  CH,a,  ,  CHCT,    ,  0C1«; 
,  CfifiL  ,  C,H,C1,  ,  c,n,ci, ,  C,H,CI„ 
C^HCl,  ,  C,Cl,. 
Ac,  ^c. 

ThaM  wnpennda  will  \m  agdn  nfttnd  to  under  <ho  femUy 

cf  the  hall  i  l  r-thers.  Sulphuric  acid  ia  without  action  on 
paraiBns,  mi  1  ;:t  ordinary  temperatures  they  are  scarcely 
attacked  ly  <  \,  ]iiing  ageiita ;  but  on  heating  with  th^ao 
agents  they  are  cither  entirely  oxidixcd  to  CO,  and  OB,, 
or,  ia  addition,  to  acids  of  the  acetic  (CHg^jCOOH)  wbA 
aooeinie  [GLH^(000nU  lenaa,  Kitrio  aoul  WBirtB  no 
action  in  the  cud,  but  the  eoncentnted  add  attaeka  the 
higher  membcrB  of  the  series  when  heated  with  them, 
forming  nitro^ubstilution  compounds  in  which  hydrggen 
fa  li|Hieed  by  nitryl  (NOj),  and,  in  some  instancea,  acids 
oC  Motie  and  aoooinlo  aariaa  and  nitdUc  Tba  lowar 
aiaalMit  of  (ho  aerioi  an  not  tieled  oa  Iqr  ttflrlo  add,  tnrt 

their  nitro-derivatiTps  can  be  obtained  hj  indirr  rt  methods, 
the  general  method  of  preparation  ming  the  action  of 
ottfur  nitrite  on  the  iodo  paraffin  :  — 

Tbew  nitro-paiaffins  are  intorealing  as  b«ing  mAtaoiatic 
with  tho  MtiwpoBding  aOwrad  mtta  of  dtaNH  add; 

thus— 

NitromethAnc,  C  j  ,  U  mctsmeiic  withttit'.hyl  nitrite,  0  |  \}^^ 
Kitrocthane,  cjj^"*,  „  „  ethyl  nlttito.  0  J  • 
GiaieraUy — 

■  with  I 


0=N=0 


«iad»alww  ionuilatianthotwori 
m  diftnntljr  Mild  onhy  asom 


A. 


+  3H,-0B,  +  NH,+  j 
I— NO  OH 

rtM.  Anmoat*.  SliiinI 

Hw  y^«r  maoiban  of  Oa  aerioa  an  luaolTad  try  pt«> 

longed  heating  in  sealed  tubes  into  members  lower  in  tlia 
seriea  and  members  of  the  isologoua  aeries,  C.Hj,  (oiehaes), 
io  aooovdaaM  vith  th*  fMaitl  oqnatioo— 


Oecvrrmee  of  Paraffini. — Methane,  or  mar^  gas,  ia  sB 
invariable  product  ol  the  deoompoaition  of  organic  mattsr 
excluded  from  tiie  air,  and  is  ttai  fndnead  at  tho  bottrai 
of  stagnant  pasds,  marshes,  Ao.  TUa  gaa  ia  tha  **fii«> 
damp'  of  coal  H,iuea  ;  it  is  found  in  volcanic  p^'cs,  and 
the  gas  issmog  from  a  mud  volcano  in  the  Crimea  is 
almoat  pore  nethanab  The  normal  paraffins  are  fonnd  in 
00*1  foramtioDaaiidoilMr  biUuntnonaatrata.  Thui^  Awari- 
ean  pettalaom  ooiilnlM  •  Biiztnre  of  all  tho  {Nuafltaa  liwa 
marsh  gas  to  pentadecana  (C,.TI,j),  or  even  higher  mem- 
bers. In  boring  for  rock  oil  large  quantities  of  methane 
escape,  itml  fri/m  the  frchJily  drLi',»n  petroleum  ethane  and 
propane  are  given  off  as  ^:>i- '  the  ordinary  temperature 
of  Am  tir.  On  diatilling  (.iT  the  lic^uid  portion  (known 
consMniaQf  m  "ponffin  oil ")  tba  hi^ier  memboia  of  tbo 
lerlM  lemnlB  at  white  aTitaniiM  oobdaL  Many  parattna 
occr.r  Eil.-o  ir.  tlie  oil  obtained  by  the  destructive  dintUlaliou 
of  Bogh^  and  cannel  coaL  Solid  panffina  are  hkewi&o 
formed  in  the  deatructive  diatillation  ol  wood,  coal,  bitu- 
minwM^d^  im  loond  utiv%  M  fomil  wo*t 

L  By  tbaMOn  oT  aaMint  hjingm  haloid  ethan  af 
r.«F|»u  ladWsa— 

IBa  Mag  used  to  represent  a  halogen) . 

2.  By AiMllHi<riAMaaiiMtartv«aalodidiaorOAMt 

radiclse  ■ 

aBp^aaitlMof  water  spoo«ha«i^n*«MtalUaMiat«rAa 

Za{(\,^^,),  +  20H,  -  Zn(HO),  +  IC.H„+, . 
4  By  beating  iodides  of  C«H^4j  ndiciss  with  .dao— 
In -f  tOUB,ii«,I  -  £nl^  •(■  0|.H«»4«  • 

1l  thli  rcsctioa  tbs  pAnfBo  U,  at  the  txme  line,  rr-.n]veJ  iiit  <  ■ 
lower  rnenber  of  Xht  M>iie«  coat4Uaiug  hull  tii«  numtMi  ot  caibuu 
ataai^  sad  the  eetuspoadiag  iaologM  of  tha  C^Hgiiiiisa 

I.  9y1hBaatlw«raadtam«attaioMaa«rClAii«,iBlielw 

a.  By  ths  eUctrolfiis  of  ih»  Ultj  »cids  of  the  aariaa  CUHgaO) 
(•M  aawtia  asrica)— 

5KUl,-0,  -  SKX),  +  C,»_,H^  +  H, 

7.  By  beating  the  dry  sodion  salts  ef  CUHmH-OOOB  and 
C.n^(COOH),  adds  with  sodiaia  hydndda- 

CJi^y  OOCNa  +  VaBO-  Hs,CO,  +  CJ1„+, 

CJI^C30Na>,  ^  2NaH0  -  ^N^CO,  -I-  C.H«»^ . 

f.  By  tho  An  dlstination  of  nccutei  und  Vutyratet  serml  par> 

aSins  aro  fortntJ 

9.  AlmcMt  all  ot^^aok  ecmtionnils  yitid  pTfain«  win  I 
asalsd  tth-  to  A  nif       tswfsiataw  wtth  aMaaa  af 

bvdriodie  acid. 

10.  Mniij  (>iinilfiii,  hiTo  b<i.a  obtatosd  by  acting  oa  a  Olixtursaf 
ths  comspOQiiinj;  K^JiLlrs  and  athyl  alcohol  with  coppMNMalai 
sine  foil  (Qladaicme  and  Trlb«'s  "oopper-tina  eoupl«">->' 

'\TT^.,I+C\H,  Oir  +  7n  -7.nl(C,H,0)4  c,n^.,. 

FjrmuUiliiM  and  Clamjicatiom  cf  faraffim. — All  the 
membera  of  tha  paraffin  aoriea  can  bo  regarded  aa  meth«n% 
io  which  ona  ntoa  of  ^jdn^  it  nplactd  tf  GJ^^i 
thw— 
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is 

H 


(h 

Ki)i>M,  or 


OII»iCII| 


i 


Tbnj  nutj  likewise  be  formulated  M  hydride*  of  CIH^, 
ndidei,  in  tMondanee  with  their  fonnation  turn  the 
haloid  ethm  «f  thM»  ndiete  kgr  th*  mUob  «f  BHOMt 

bTdrogeo — 

OQi-CHrH  ;  C^«-  C,H,.H  ;  C,H,-C,HrH. 

More  generally,  tho  paraffins  may  b«  regarded  aa  formed 
Iqr  the  coaleaceace  of  any  hjdiooarlxn  ndidea^  fonuahiiur 
bj  their  addition  tho  McaMiy  ambw  «t  flufcon  mm 
hjdrogen  atoms  ;  thas — 

CH' 


CH,  -  CH-'H  -  CH/.I 

M«thu>e.  McUijlbjtrMm  

CjHj  -  CH,.CH,  -  C,H/.H,  -  C,H,-.H, 

"♦iSSA*'      "tttMhyarkta.  lUMvmjertte 


C^H,  -  CH^CJjH, 


CH, 


Ktthen*  dbnnlUd*.  or  dlmothjl  ioMImm 

OH^  -  C,H,.C^,  -  CH,.C,H,  -  aH/(CH,),  - 

nlBhSr        MgrI  MtaaiM,      rrepri  bimKim.  or     tt>n-nc  rtintihlJc  or 


CE'CCHJ,. 

The  nnmber  of  poesible  methods  of  reprosenting  a  paraffin 
thus  greatly  increases  with  the  complexity  of  the  molecnle, 
l  ut  It  must  not  be  inferred  from  these  formolie  that  the 
tadiclee  represented  as  oomposiog  a  raTT<ijn  miflffflilff  tanvnn 
Mpaiato  existence  in  the  cooiponnd.  BoA  formnlttfoo 
expresses  simply  the  posaiWe  modea  of  formation  bylrfiiah 
the  compound  can  be  produced.    For  instance — 

a.  The  othjl  hydride  obuinrd  bjr  the  action  ot  nuMnt  hrdnMwn 
auon  ethyl  iodido  (C.II.I  +  H,-C,H,  + HI)  U  Identical  with  the 
ctheoM  hydride  prodac«<l  br  tho  action  or  nuccni  hydrogen  on  an 
•thene  luloid        [CiH/L+ 2a^3H/H-+SHIl.  and  with  the 

Ths  pirapana  (propyl  hydride)  obtained  bv  the  iction  of 
naaoent  hydrofjen  on  propyl  iodide,  lie.  (C,Hjl  + H,  =  C,H,.H 
+  H1),  iilr  ntical  with  the  ethyl-mofhyl  produced  by  tlit-  «ction  of 
a  metal  on  a  uiixtrireof  the  iodide*  of  mithyl  and  ethyl  (CH J  + 
C,H.l  +  Nii,  =  C_H,  C^H,+  2N»n,  crby  the  action  of  dne-aaylen 


methyl  iodide  [Zn(t',H,),  + '2011,1    ;C'H,.C,H,  +  ZnU . 

7.  Methane  obtained  by  \hn  action  of  tiii»c«nt  1 
methyl  iodide  la  identical  with  the  methenyilkydzide  f< 
action  of  '  ' — '  — " — -  -    ^    '  — 


y  u\n  action  of  tiii»c«nt  hydrogen  on 
nyfhydride  fonnad  byths 
(t>H*0J,+8H,=OT'.H, 


Hum  It  niut  not  be  mppoeed  that,  beca\i*o  ethane  may 
bo  nritten  as  dimethyl,  ethane  contains  methyl  On 
treating  ethane  with  chlorine,  for  example,  we  do  not  ob- 
tain methyl  chloride  (CH,C1),  but  subetitutton  prodvelt  of 
«ttue»  GAa,  and  liulw  nktioaa  obtain  tbraqghoat 
mM  aanea. 

Turning  to  tho  graphia  famtilae  made  use  of  in  illus- 
trating the  formation  of  homologous  series  by  the  continuous 
coalescence  of  carbon  atoms  with  the  consequent  increase 
of  atomicity  (p.  662).  it  will  ba  aaan  that  the  homologous 
nrieaof  CH^^fadielHflnibanflHded  aa  deriTodfrom 
tha  fat  mtmhw.  methyl,  GH,,l7tbaooBti» 


uf  methene,  CH/ ;  and  as  the  paralBtts  can  be  regarded  as 
derived  from  tha  fini  meml>er,  m^thane^  by  the  anbrtitntion 
of  CJHy^i  ladidH  for  hydrogen,  wo  hm  tta  faUvniof 
ooostittttional  fonnl*  lor  tba  ioar  int  amibM  >— 


Methane...CH4 
EthaBe.....CH«.CH, 


Thus,  with  the  increase  of  the  number  of  atoms  in  the 
molecule  we  have  an  increased  number  of  hydrocarbon 
radicles  coalescing  to  form  the  paraffin;  in  other  words, 
wo  hava  ineraaaad  complezi^  of  structare^  and,,  thoa  tha 
fMmibb  Bodaa  of  arraDgemeat,  or  the  poattUa  number  of 
isomerides  (see  p  550),  becomes  greater  as  the  number  of 
atoms  bocomca  grtaiter.  The  three  first  members,  as  will 
ho  seen  from  the  above  formolie,  can  only  be  written  in 
the  maanei  shown,  and  no  iaomaridea  aaat.  Tha  foforth 
meinber,  bolaaa  «r  tolnai^  aa  ahaa^y  ahomi,  when  ttaatlng 
of  isomerism  (p.  860),  can  be  written  in  two  ways,  and  two 
isomerides  are  known.  Similarly  there  can  be  three  pen- 
tanea,  four  hexanea,  six  heptanes,  Ac. 

It  has  been  found  by  Sciuuiammar  that  all  tha  naiafiaa 
«f  wUeh  the  eooalilidSM  ia  kamm  flan  ba  cbMlliad  Mr 

fonr  series,  vii.  : — 

1.  A'ormai  parafim,  in  which  no  earbon  atom  is  combined  with 
Store  than  two  other  carbon  atoms.    (See  formnlc  above. ) 
^^^^itqfM»yiM,^ajrMch  one  carbon  atom  ia  eenUaed  with  thrss 

&  Ktefonfmt  (OdUng),  in  which  one  carbon  atom  is  conbiaei 
withfMralbn  I^liaO^ftirmnla 


m 


i.  lit 

Typical  form  

HC(CHA 

With  regard  to  iha  cananl  propertiaa  of  apMaflobM 
compared  with  thoaa  of  tta  iHmaridl«,it  baa  bean  abaervad 

that  the  boiling  points  and  Bpecific  gravities  of  the  normal 
compounds  are  higher  tliau  those  of  the  iaometB.  With 
respect  to  chemicol  Htability,  the  normal  r*»iiftnt  in  nan 
difficultly  decomposable  than  their  iaomoia. 

The  fi^owing  list  oootaua  liia  nanM%  foranla^  boflin» 
points,  and  apedfio  graTitiea  of  Oa ; 
known  at  the  pnoant  time : — 


RoaitAL  Paaamaa. 


Nunc*. 

Methane  

Ethane  

Propane  

Tctrane  

Pcntano  

Heiane  

Heptane  

Oetaos.  

Horam.  , 

Sttdfltt&s  #■••■< 

Dodeosas  

Trideeane  

Tetradecaae . . 
Pentadecane. . 

'V 


roimala. 


CH.CH, 

CH,.CH,.CH, 

CH..(CH,),CH, 

CH,.(ChJ)^CH, 

CH,.(CH,VCH, 

CH»(CH,),.Cn, 

CH,.(CH,)..CH, 

CH»(CH,),.CH, 

CU,.(CH.VCH, 

CT..(CH,VCH, 

CB..(CH,).^CIf, 

CH^(CH,)„.CH, 

CH,.(CH^,..CH, 

CH..(CH,),»CH, 

CH»(CHah#CBa 


Oaaeoat. 

rc. 

37"  -  8»' 
69°  -  70* 
9S*  -  »»• 
123* -125* 
147* -148* 
IW  - 1«8* 
180* -184* 
202* 

218*- S18* 

9ar-s4o' 
w 


•«00  at  0*C 
•828  „  18* 
•868  ,.  18 
•881  „  18 
•718  „  16 
728  ..  IS' 
789  ,,  13 
785  ,.  16 
774  „  17 
7M  „  20 
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KunM. 


or  triMtttt^Umo- 


tb>l-oi«t)>an«  


l  Dbtli|1<M«tlifl-  I 


Tetryl-dimatii/I 


Propyl  rthyl-m«-  | 
.thyl-racliiMc'. ...  ( 

iMOcUa*  or  pcBtyl-dime 


nc 

HC 
HC 

HC 
HC 
HC 
HC 


CH, 
CH,    '  IS"' 
CH, 

CH, 
C,Hr 
CH, 
CH, 
C,rf. 
CH. 

ch 
r  if, 

CH,  M" 

CJl, 
C.lf, 

C.H.  ««• 
C.H. 

C,H,  ^ 

1S4*  I 


701»tO*C 
I 

■essttir 
-ma*  ST 
f 

708  at  18  fi* 


'  Thn*  com 
daoad  In  on1«r  i 


t4-*U  bow  iti«  "  cooiUtaUMl "  theory  of  Uomer. 


1* 


vteh 


IfMMognTttj 

(CM, 
(CH, 

9  9*C. 

f 

K«oh«xin«    or  tHBllk|l-) 

t 

f  Triinltliyl-pro-  { 

\^ 

( f^-.H. 

J  CH, 

(cu. 

1 

t 

NMlMpt-. 

ar-tr 

■ 

*  ?.r^  vnU  to  lut  taU*. 


Ueso-lumni  OT 


lIf*o- octane  or 
tli^l-Utmie., 


If  Mo-notuuie  or  t«tnme- 
(bji-penUne.  


romal*. 

BoOlnc- 

polat*. 

(laTltlM. 

I  HC(CH,), 
[  HC(CH,), 

59*  C. 

•troAtir 

HOICH,), 

(CH,). 

no* 

fHC(CH,), 

1  (in,), 

iBCCOBi). 

j  (CH,), 

Wo  now  proctKsd  to  give  a  few  method*  of  ynganrng 
•omo  of  tho  more  import&Dt  paraffins,  whieb  nftodi  dv 
not  come  under  the  pvsvjiMulr  doMnbad  gMtnl  proeimi 

ol  formation. 

Methane. — Thia  hydrocarbon  ia  found  as  a  cooatitneot 
of  coal  gaa  whan  it  ia  praduoad  tv  ^  daatnctiTa  4i»- 
tilkition  of  coaL    R  ta  fofnwid  aynttvtieaUy  hf  paaaiiig  a 

mixtaro  of  carbon  disulphidc  vapour  and  btcam  (or  lol- 
pbiiraU«d  bjdiogcn)  over  copper  heated  to  redneas  in  a 


C^,  +  2SH,  +  4Cu  -  CH<  +  4Cu8 . 

Tetnuu  may  ba  prapared  by  axpoaing  ethyl  iodiii* 
anNiuy  to  Iba  Mlioa  flf  lOBliglit » 

/«epfilf(HM  (athyl-dunctbyl-mcthane)  is  formed  the 
dahydistioii  of  onyl  alcohol  by  means  of  zine  ehlorida. 

Ntvpentant  (tetramalhjrlrmaUiaM)  ia  praparad  Iv  tbo 
action  of  zino-methide  on  trifliaUi7l>iodoaiailiBBa(lntAM^I* 

-  "le):- 

2C{CHj)I  +  ZnfCH    -  Znl,  +  2C(CH,)« . 

Htsmu  is  produced  by  the  action  of  liydriodia  Mid  oa 

i^<jo-*««iii*(tet4Pamethyl-etbane)  is  formed  )»  t^^  action 
of  hydriodis  idd  €B  piMtmu  ft  auMuGO  kaviog  tkt 
fomola 

HOC<CH^, 

r 

HOC<(JH,), 

ModMad  hfUk^u^^mOmm  MMlgm  «b  diiiMlh>l 

ketone  in  presence  of  water. 

Itokeptan^  (tetiyl-dimet^yl-methane)  ia  piodacad  hf  liie 
action  of  sodimoa  •  nistiifft  «f  tbo  hnmUm  «f  otbjl 
and  amyL 

StUi  fV^Hi  ii,  when  purified,  a  white  wax-Iika  snb* 
atanoa^'malttug  batwaaa  40*  and  60*.  and  boiliag  aboat 
370*:   It  ia  ccmtaioed  in  lha  tar  pfodnaad  bj  Ilia  4MSIm- 

tioo  of  B  >i:l>cad  and  canncl  cools,  and  ia  probably  a 
OlixtQca  of  aeveral  of  the  higher  membera  of  the  C.U,^ 


Second  Strut,  C^.-'OI^^  Sirii*. 
Getural  Propetiiti.^Thm»  favdraeafboM  fwvish  a  good 
illustration  of  polymerism,  as  they  form  a  eeriea  which  ia 
both  boraologooa  and  polymeric  Being  unsaturated  com- 
pounda,  they  act  as  dyad  radicles,  uniting  with  CI, ,  Br» ,  O, 
HC9,  SBr,  m,  OIHO,  Tb»  haloid  oomponnda  of  tba 
otafinaa  tnalod  tritb  akoballe  fwtaah  giva  ap  «b*  bakgM 
atom  and  famish  mono-haloid  derivatives  : — 

C.H^fl ,  +  K  HO  =  CB^^Ua  +  EMa  +  OB, . 
These  mono-haloid  olefinea  can  again  oonblDe  with  ffa^ 
and  again  lose  ffa  by  tho  aotioa  of  KHO  :— 
0,fi^H'^<h'*'f^O-C,E^^+SMa-^  OH, . 

In  tbi^  war  ^,4  »  atoms  of  hydrogan  can  ba  lapUoed  hf 

Ha^,  lLi^,'Ua,  atoms  of  halogen,  and  tba  Anal  prodiMlMin 
again  unite  with  Ba^  fomuBf  ft  porMoid  JMIldlbl  dniTftr 
til*.   For  instonoe  :— 

C.CI«  +  C%  -  C,Cl,. 

Tetr»rIilor4.ih«ri».  ITrx«chIomht»«. 

The  compounds  of  olefinea  with  bypochloroua  acid  yiekl 
the  correj ponding  tkcAols  bf  ^  Mlipn  oC  nwHttl 
bydrofta  :— 

CH^CIHO  +  H,  -  C.H^,.OH+Ha, 

>  8o  eaOsd  ttm  tka  oHy  Hqalda  wUoh  tbn*  )iydr««MboB»  j^oi»o» 
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Uutj  9UtDm  eonblM  iriA  ralphorio  sdd,  forming 
CitkiiMl  Nk^  vikh  «  ooDTttitad  $7  tha  aetioo  o(  w»t«r 
fate  N^kufe  mU  Old  tb*  oorrMpooding  aloobol  ^-- 
CLH^-t-  H,8O«»0LH^iBBO4. 

C.H^,HSO,  +  H{HO)  =  C.H^i.OH  +  H;SO, . 
OWiimi^  Mi*K«dt  y  /omotKNi.— 1.  to  JiMting  Um 

CLH^jOH  -  OH,  -  . 

CLH^OOOH),  -  C.H^  +  2O0b+Hi. 
S.  By  besting  N(CLH5^,)«H0  ammes  ;  - 
>f(QiH^j)4H0  -  N(CLH^j),  +  €.H^ + OH, . 


C.H, 


1  njMlul  (Okdston*  tod 


dibitiniidM 

li'-yrnrrlsvi.^'Dr.d  uomeriiliii  of  the  olofinc  BorioJi  liaTe 

be«i  leas  oompl&iely  invMti^ted  Uuui  Umwo  of  the  pumf- 
Th«  fimnab  «(  «•  Art  nmkw  Mhm)  be 


OS, 

!I 

CH. 


or 


— CH, 

—in. 


OH. 

I 

sxtCH 


He  tn^  b  prolMbfy      nuUel*  in  tbe  free  aUto.  tnd  th« 

Wfond  the  radicl'j  in  comb'matlon  with  CI,  Rr,  A'c,  TLy 
third  fonnuia  repreaeato  •  oompouMl  anknowD  m  the  free 
eUte,  but  known  la  —iti—floa,  infle  tho  normtl  Mrias 
MB  kaowft  M  itfflM  wfwmdi^  JeonMifo  leriee  an 
KMnwa  es  eAMiiM  ooBpoaBdi 

fiimihrlr  there  may  bo  4  pro[H-t>M,  9  tefreno^,  ^5.-c 
The  fuliowin^  u  a  iut  of  the  C.U,.  hjrdrocuboos  known 
ftt  the  pr«e«nt  tune.   An  idea  of  tlie  gomnl  |l||ilMl  po- 
verties will  bo  obtaiaed  fron  tbe  tabto. 


Fonnala. 

^Bmnm^  ev  bflB^liBB  ■■■■4«flw**  •  •  •  1 
y^^neef  lMi|il[flHW*M» 

Deeene  er  {Murunjlene  

C,H« 
C,H, 

C.H, 

Ommw 

-ira 
«• 

35* 

«5» 

«6« 
120* 
HO* 
IW 
248* 
275* 

3»0'  -  400* 
t  melti  »t  57* 

The  nuTT.prnu:^  !aomrririr-i  of  thn  Jiiplifr  mprrKers  of  the 
•oriee  cantiijl  be  dw.cnbcd  •I'viLLm  tJie  iimit^  of  the  present 
article. 

The  firet  member,  etheoo,  is  a  coloorteoa  inodoroos  gaa, 
which  can  be  condenaed  by  cold  end  piwium  It  burns 
with  a  brilliant  Same,  and  ia  the  constitnent  to  which  ooal- 
gaa  chiefly  Ofies  ita  luminoaity.  Several  olefines  can  be 
tynthesixed  from  other  hydrocarboixs ;  propene,  fi  r  Jn- 
•tanoe^  by  poasing  methane  and  carbon  monoxide  throofh 
aniiiitMbe:— 

2CH4  4- CO  •  OH, -t- G^Hf. 


Genrral  Pro; ■■■y! i't. -  Thf^.r'  hydrocarbon!  are  capable  of 
acting  aa  tetiad  radicloa  uoiting  with  4  atoma  of  CI,  fir, 
4e.,  and  pcodndog  Mtelalaid  penlBa  dviratimiorthe 
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noMliMrteii  wKf  Iw  ttnlM  to  f  aloiBi,  Ain  fonning 

di-haloit!  oleflnee.  Simi.Wly  they  can  corobiae  direetly 
with  oue  01  two  molecnlefl  of  haloid  acida,  prodxMing 
0,H^,Ha,  or  C.H^iTa,.  Tbeaa  eomUnatioaa  ahow 
their  relatione  to  the  olefinee  and  p*»«^»»,  TTiefri^eWoa 
ahip  to  the  latter  parent  hydroocrboM  il  inHim  ihlNnt 
bj  tbaoMinkle  action  of  chlorine  :— 

C.H^  +  a,  -  CH^jCl, . 


C3^,ca,  +  a,  -  c^_,ci«. 

FMlfclortMliI  pmfllB. 

ChHtrai  MttAodt  of  FormoUm, — L  Bj  the  aotion  of  a» 
aloohoUo  aolatMief 'pelMMbui  Ifidmlde  **"r  hilnfci 
oleAae  denTativet ; — 

CJL^^a  +  KHO  -  C^^5  +  K  //a  +  O  H, . 

S.  ^  the  electn^yu  of  Q^^(COUH),  acida 

The  foOoiil^  bft  Ikk  «r  ttft  lydractfbou  «f  tUi 

aerieo: 


BiHB  aa  AcMtun  ftnttu. 

Tetfiiio  or  cmtoDTlolus.  

Peutiii')  or  v;;1i!ryIeDe  

HeptiD*  or  (Boaatbylidca*., . 

OcUna  or  caprylideiM        . . 

Dacjaeat  daea»/line»«.  

CtH„ 

18*  C. 

46* 

M* 

ler 

Bat  few  of  the  isonteridee  of  this  series  are  known, 
Diallyl,  CfHji  (b.  p^  ia  isomeric  with  hfixine^  and 

rutyletu,  C^fl^  (b.  p.  I&O*;,  with  decine. 

EthiM  or  acetylene  aagr  be  toned  diveo^jr  fton  its 
elaim«ili  by  canaing  tbe  ehetele  an  to  ptat  between  poleo 

of  dense  carbon  in  an  atiTioi»pbero  of  hydrogen  Tt  is 
formed  also  by  paasing  a  mixture  of  mothaae  luid  carbon 
monoxide  through  a  red  hot  tube  (CH.  +  00  -  C,H,  +  OHJ, 
bjpaedim  chloroform Tapoor  over  red  hot  copper  (3CH0L 
(KlSl «  8dti,C9,  4-  C,H,),  and  by  the  imperfect  enMibiialNO 
of  m'st  organic  ci  mpi  nnds.  Ethine  is  a  coloufleaa,  incon- 
densable gas,  hav'ijig  a  characteristic  odonr.  It  is  absorbed 
by  an  ammoniacal  solution  of  cuprous  chi  ;  ride,  formmf:  a 
red  pndpitete  of  cnprooa  acetylide,  (C,UCu^,0,  which 
wheBbetttod  wiA  HOI  flaniebeB  pore  ethine,  ao  thi^  tbia 
is  Q  conrpnirrit  method  for  purifying  the  hydrocarbon. 
Ethino  can  be  made  to  combine  with  naaoent  hydrogen 
wilbtbatonatioftatalbaiia:  0yH,-|-B,-(^. 

The  hydrooaibaoa  fif  this  series  may  be  oonTeniently 
divided  into  tmgnqpa  Hie  first,  eouiBtiiw  on^  of  ana 
member,  peiUOM  or  no^feiM  (C^H^,  is  nhtad  to  Oa  pw- 

ceding'  acri.is  of  hyJrccorbons,  since,  by  the  additiatt  el 
bromine  liw  hexabrom-poraffin  C^HgEr,  is  formed. 

The  other  group  is  coo^Mieed  of  decent  (CjjHjg)  and  a 

aeriaa  of  hydrocarbons  knoini  aa  ttrpmOf  having  the  gefie- 
rat  fonmda     U,«,  and  found  In  tbeeeaamlal  ails  affwioMS 

plants,  chiefly  of  the  orders  Cc^xftr.T  and  Awranliacea. 

Ttrpaut. — Theee  hydrocarbons  ire  f  und  in  the  wood, 
laam%  kit.,  of  Coniferous  trees,  aod  in  the  essential  oils  of 

]aaiaaklaveBdar,beigaiBot,jamper,&c.,<Itc.  Many  of  theee 
oibeaalsiBMUiaedMiasbsMleatetpenM^  Theterpenet 
poeseM  very  similar  cb?mical  properties,  differing  chiefly  in 
their  boiliag-poiuta  (which  range  from  160*  to  176*0.)^ 
ipadla  fWfiliaih  wd  Mtktt  vpan  ft  i«r    poiMM  MbH 
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fomialiing  a  good  iHtutr&tfon  of  phyneal  ubmerism 
fiM  p.  650).  They  »rts  generally  doftr,  highly  refractive 
li  iuida,  pcj-iL-sjutii;  cijaraci'jrijitic  odours,  and  easily  poly- 
meruad  by  the  Mtion  of  heat,  H^O^,  BF„  Jec  SeTeral 
]>olymeridai  ndat  Mdy  ( armed  La  oils  of  copaiba,  cubebs, 
in.  XIm  iMfmH  ohaiwiUrind  by  tha  otRiiM  naitt- 
mm  miA  vbidi  tiiej  nndargo  fnoMrfe  Awgti  iiiidw  Htm 

inflnflnos of  mgente,  They  art  m  nns.ituratiji:!  roTrpmnrls 
oombining  with  at  moat  fi)ur  m':>:jmi  atoixui.  Tiiua,  thay 
combine  with  HCI,  forming  compounds  as  CjjH,.Cl, 
C|qH„C1,,  and  some  t«rp«a«a  can  be  made  to  combine  with 
water,  (ormiiig  raeh  bodiea  aa  O^JS^O.,  C^E^fi,  and 


Ofifl^O,  which,  in  oertain  n^Mti,  faaamUe  aloohola.  The 
Known  terpene  ia  turpmtins  9U,  vhidi  k  obtained 

from  the  rcsirinus  eTudation  of 


can  species  ot  rirnu  aod  A(>iu. 

Camphor  {C^JS^}  ia  an  oxidised  tami 
•Uiad  to  tha  t«patiw  wntaioad  in  th*  ianm  of 
vwaipii^ii* 

The  relationsliip  of  thn  teri^nr*  t-o  the.  gronp  of  aromatic 
hydrocarbonB  is  sbowu  by  the  production  of  cymcm 
(*  ..J^i«)>  a  member  <^  the  C.IIy,..  or  bensaoe  aeriea,  from 
tt^pentina  oil  and  aampboir,  hy  taa  aotaoii  of  mtia.  f- 


Arw,  C^^.y— JbHMM  «r  Afvmatb  Arte 
The  general  dtaraetan  of  thaaa  hydroearbona,  aa  eom- 
pand  with  tha  pfaeadiM  aeria%  bava  bwtt  pmiMitf  coo 
Mund  (p.  m). 

Ocn.'rrmri'. — Sma!!  qnatititiea  of  theBC  bydrocarboM  are 
foan  i  ID  petruleam,  bat  the  chiei  aotiroe  la  the  tar  obtaued 

in  the  leHtnMtiv*  dMtUtlm  «f  ooal  far  ||m  anniMiiiiii 

of  coal  gaa. 

Qenand  Method  of  Sjfnthetie  I'or-viaiitm. — B7  boating  a 
nixtafe  of  a  BQiio4odatfld  paniBB  and  ft  braniiiitad  baa* 
MM  lijdiooaAoii  «11b  aodinn  »— 

forvnulation  and  Ttomeritm  of  Btmetu  anil  iu  Deri\<a- 
Uvn. — lAke  tho  poraflins,  tbe  C«H^_f  bydrocarboDs  fona 
a  parent  aeriea  giving  rite  to  a  vast  number  of  detiTatimBo, 
•oi  jnat  aa  tba  bi^iar  paiaiBna  «aii  ba  iMatdad  aa  fomiad 
from  natbuw  by  lha  aabatitatioa  of  O.H^,  raffidoa  for 
H,  ao  the  homnlcniT.eo,  nf  'Jirms^nr  be  cnnsidcTcd  as 
derived  from  tkis  laltt;^  lirocarbon  hy  auiiila.'  jub'^utu- 
tioos.  Thus — 


The  ajntheaia  of  beniene  from  ethine  baa  alraady  been 
•ilndad  to  (p.  S52).  In  aoooidanca  with  thia  mode  of  for- 
lMltiOH|y  the  atmctoral  fonnola  of  beoMoe  may  be  wiittao — 

E  H 


\.  ./ 


H 


9Ua  ldnBol%  vfll  ba  aan  mi  jnapantioa,  ia  in  aoaoid- 
anee  witb  tba  fa«l  that  baaaana  ean  aet  at  a  baatomie 

radicle,  combining  directly  (t^ongli  with  diiBcalty)  with  6 
halogen  atoma.  Owing  to  the  complex  atniotiin  of  tha  ben- 

«f 


L«BBMns. 

Mftt  iBportnlMHiMybr 


of  existing.    A  few  of  fllft 
hero  elucidated. 

Let  us,  in  the  first  instance,  suppoeo  one  atom  of  K 
to  be  replaced  by  aoother  element  or  radida.  Snppoaing 
(aa  there  ia  at  preeent  no  reason  for  doubtiil^  ttal  ftQ  lh* 
H  and  O  •tana  i&  tha  nolaenla  hftva  tha  aaow  fMpi^, 
H  la  obfiooa  that  thara  oaa  ba  no  iaonar  of  ft  MMtMriali- 
tution  derivative,  and  thus  we  know  only  OM  SMQiiI  baiH 
sene,  chlorobeaeene,  nitrobenzene,  kc 

Paaeing  on  to  the  poly-eubstitution  deriTativea,  we  have 
■evwal  poaaible  cauaea  of  iaometiani.  Thus,  the  H  atom 
may  be  replaced  by  one  radicle,  or  more  tbftn  one  H  atom  may 
ba  raylaoad  by  *o  egniTalent  number  of  radicles,  fumiahiiig 
tho  MBO  totaJ  nombar  of  C  and  H  atoma.   For  initanoo 


H  H 

u 

/  \ 


H— 0 


H  H 

/  V 


C— H 


dietbyl-beniene  ia 
^  dwbf  Ac  Anothac 
foud  in  iha  C.H«^,  or 


ift  tobft 

TB{ilaeiag tha  Hi 


C,H  CI .  C  H, 

ll«Ui7V<tiJorob«o>*a«  or  \ 
DonodiUinAoJnww 


;ho  t«nreno  molecule,  since  tlitse  radieala  thcmselTce  admit 
of  uomeric  modifications,  aa  has  akeady  been  seen  when 

C,H,.(^Br  and  Cfi^XSOKSB^, 
ywwi  >MiiM  twaa^fniaitaaiMh 

Witb  regard  ^  aubatitntion  derivatiraa  of  tha  bomolognea 
of  b«WMi«,  tho  H  fttono  vof  bo  nplaoad  oithor  in  tho 
MDO  molaeola  or  in  thondialo;  thna— 

Another  canae  of  iaomeriam  depends  on  the  relative  poti- 
tiaiu  of  tho  nphood  H  otaaiB  of  tha  benaena  molecole. 
Thn%  than  eoo  bo  onlj  OM  of  oooh  moaooohatitatfaM 
derif^T*^  beeanae  it  1m  immolMial  ulleh  of  tho  ris  H 
atoma  ia  rnilaced.  Di^lerivtti-. containing  two  atoms  of 
the  aama  aisffieDt  or  radicle  are  capable  of  three  iaomerie 
modifieationa,  according  aa  tbe  replaced  atoma  are  tbooft 
QoiDborodiBthofnpbioloaBiilftl  Sorl  Sori  i,  AH 
othorflniivwoirtotrillhofomiid  oBltialtohoradiiafaloiB 
these  (X  repreaenting  the  subRtituted  element  or  radicle)— 

C,HHHHHH  C.XXHHHH  C-XHXHHH  C-XHHXHH 

lft«(«         I      S«*«         Itiltl  l»t*« 

la  like  manner  there  ean  be  three  tri-  or  tetra-derivatiTOi^ 
and  only  one  peat*-  ot  hot»fdaii»fttiT«^  vhan  (ho  B  fttoaift 
are  replaced  1^  the  Mno  doount  or  ndfdloi 

Wbcu  t'n  c  n  atoma  are  replaced  by  three  or  more  differoilt 
elements  or  radidea  the  possible  number  of  iaomeridea  ia 
greater  than  when  replaced  by  the  aame  number  of  oimilar 
alamaitta  or  radida^  boeonao  tbe  airangementa  of  tho 
bMar  with  regard  to  ono  snotber  are  then  oapoUo  of 
vanVitinn.  Thus,  there  can  bo  only  three  di-derivativc« 
con  taming  two  different  elements  or  radicles  XY,  because 
the  reyeraol  of  their  order  does  not  afTect  the  relative  posi- 
tions of  X  to  Y.  But  when  three  H  atoms  fire  replaced  by 
XXY  elamenta  or  radiclea  we  may  have,  t\  r  <:veryia» 
moaida  depending  on  the  relative  position  of  XXY  to  ooio 
■Bother  and  to  toe  ramainiag  H  atoms,  correaponding  ia^ 
meridaa  depend  in    on  the  oi^er  XYX.  to&O  fMOOn^ 

iogaimliae  to  the  higher  darivativea. 
Iho  loDawiRf  ii  ft  Bifc  of  thohjdiocftfboao  of  tiik  iHifo^ 
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Methylberu^na  wMmM  •••  •  *  

Etbjlbeiu£us  

I  Orthoiyleao.... 
Dimeth^l-Wnzenn  or  zylraei  <  Metaxylene 

(  Putxyleno  .  . . 

PropyUxJnMn©  

P(.  u  ioprii|>/lbeDn?no   

MeUijrl-«thjrlbec;cne  

(  PwUiiocBintno   

TAatOtfibmKne.  |   _  

'  Is<:ibatv!bi?iiren«   —  

THetliYl-pri:'ryll«nzcn«   •   

Metliyl-piwuilopropylbciiseue  or  «  vjmene   

Dimcthyl-elbylbtuzoiio   

Diethylbonicne  

tTetrunolhylbcaicno  or  durcna   ..   .-   ... 

iKjamyll'Otu-rDe  

Molhyl-iictLyU«nf«ne  or  dicthyl-tolu«ne  

Diiiictl  yl  pmniiiiijiroyiyUx-nzciic  or  lnurene   

Milbyl  itoamylbenrena   

DLinrthrl-lKMjaylbeiuroe   


CuH„ 


Otber  bjdrocarixma  oompoaaM  of  twBMM  reddoes 

md  C.H^_i,  Ac,  radiclea  iro  known.  Dipropargyl,  CgH, 
{bwD.  fifi'C.),  ia  *  sabstance  isomeric  with  beixxone,  haTing  the 
fbnibbHO=0-^CH^«— ^  — The  hydrocarbou 
of  the  benzcno  series  are  all  ooloarleM  liquida  (iitrsM:  ia 
•olid),  having  peculiar  and  characteriatio  odoan.  By  the 
of  ooddixing  agenta  aromatic  hjdrocarbona  of  the 
J  fwwwila  fLH.  _  1 1).  oltiioatolyoooTerted 

I  «f  gwml farm  C,H,_.(O0OHK.  Kitrio 
acid  giTea  rise  to  the  formatiba  of  nitro-deriratiTes 
0,,H*,_,^4^(N0,)..  Solphttrie  add  (concentrated)  forma 
ndpkotm  arid*  QS[^_,«*,(HSa)..  The  halogena  pro- 
duce substitatioQ  deriTatirea  OJR^^fM^tkm*  ^  Wr^- 
cnl&r  metamerio  modification  fonned  fmng  often  dater- 
mined  by  the  temporatore  at  which  the  halogen  is  made  to 
Ml.  Jmam^  Mvmt,  Aa,  an  fooBed  ^7  heatingUieir 
cocNaponding  aoi&  vidi  Bma  t  Oi,H^-t(OOOH) -00, » 

^ika  ranainiog  aahea  of  hydrocarbons  are  aa  followi : — 


C,H,  

(\H,(CH,)   

C,II,(C,HJ   

C,(CH,)H(CH,)H, 
C,(CH,)H,(Cn  JII, 

C,H,(C,H,)   

C,H,,dl(CH,),  ..  . 
C,H.(CII,)(C,U,) 


c;(CH,)H(CH,)UiCn»)U 
C,H,.C,H,(C}f,),. 


c,*H;(chJ(C,iLV'.'": 

C,H4.cn,CH(CHJ,. 
CH,(CH.),((^J  .... 


C,ii,iw»,;4   

C,H,.C,tf»(CH,)... 

C,B,(CH,)(C,ri,\  

C,H,(CH,),.CH(CH.),... 


'PoioU 


81*0. 

Ill' 
188* 

140'- 141' 

187* -1  as* 

139' 

isr 

169' 
!««• 
10S* 

iw-i«r 

iir-vr 
isr-m* 
ntr-vr 
isr-wr 
i»r 

188* 

Sir 
ssr 


QaDamiM  or  atyTolana  

TetnAydnaapMtalMML  

C,H,  =C,H.,C.H, 
C,  H,o  =  C,H^C,Hg 

CiiH|w  10 » 

EUiiDTlbenisne    or  tcet-  ) 

C»H„ 

BL.OH. 

DiphtnTL  .  •                  ■ . 

Aot&AphtbcM  MOM  a— —a «  •  * 
I>iph«llTl*IMlklMaaaaMaM... 

HHnMMHiMMMMMrt  1 

Fsmrata. 

DIBMI^I  BlflMHH  <«•••••••••• 

Sttlbcoe  or  diphenyl-ethene 
H«x»-hjdrcpyrene.  

CaHy.-},. 

HC-GA 
HO— C,H« 

C„Hm  -  c,«H,<ck  J, 

TolwaaorlMikaayl-atUBa 

Tetrunetbyl.*nthrHM&*  ) 

or  RaICIM  MMMUCM*  1 

Naphthjl-pbeoyl  methas« 

Diphwyl'dUayibw  «r  dl- 1 
Mctaayl'4NBflMa**»»Ma  { 

<VHai  m» 

Chi^pMa«M  «••««•  >••••••«••••••• 

C»B«c(VC,H^« 

The  hydrocarbons  benzene  (C,HJ,  naphtbaleoe  (C^'R^p 
aBthiaoaoa  (C^HmX  eluyMiM  (CmHi,)„  aod  idnalmia 
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(CjjHj^)  aro  notewortliy  as  forming  a  Iioroolof^ous  m-nm, 
the  auoconiro  tcnns  of  which  differ  by  +  L\Hj.  These 
compounds  prea«nt  certain  analogic^  in  their  chwnical 
tMhaviour,  &nd  aro  |>«rticalftrl7  characterized  bgr  l&flir 
^tiag  liM  to  ftmomet  mkoa  oaddued.   In  tli*  iomMitiba 


C,*II,  +  30  -  C„U,0/  +  Oil, 


Pjrronfl  (C^Ey^,  aUfaoogli  not  •  mombar  of  tho  aoriM* 
fnmialiM  »  quiDOM  im  MtfditjoB.   Bomaw  doM  aol  yiaU 

a  quinone  hy  diroct  oxidation. 

The  relatianahip  of  tho  eeoond  aad  third  memben  of 


the  aerioe 


will  to 


E 


i 


B 
t 

<3 

✓  \ 
B-O  0-~H 

i  II 
H-0  G— H 

V 


4 


\  /  S 
O  O-H 

«  I 
0       0— H 

O  G 


H— <5 


i 


4  I 

NtphOuleneL 

The  h;droe«rboo0,  being  thu  parent  otmpounda  of  the 
temaining  orgHda  bodiea,  have  been  treated  in  greater 
I  is  naoaonry  in  the  caa6  of  tlia  othar 


H 

i 

fl 

C 

0  o 

k  4 


O-H 

II 

O-H 


V 


IT.  Alcohols. 
J^ormtUaHon  and  ClaMiicatv^n. — It  baa  alrcadj  beca 


pointed  out  thnt  akaohobi  can  be  oouaidered  ax  dorivatiTCS  d 
bydrocarboriB  by  tli*  aabatitUtum  of  hydrozyl  for  hydrogeo, 
and,  aoiuMqaaiiUy,  m  componiiida  of  JijiNi^i  witk  Igpdf^ 

oarboo  radidaa  (p.  553).    Eaab  aaMa  of   '  

.  n  thus  be  suppowd  to  g)f*  liN  il»  •  ( 
til  alcohols  : — 


HO 


OiaHMa 

C«H^_,.HO 


(CH^"(HO), 


,.no 

,(110), 


Akohola  oontainiiig  1,  2,  n  aemi-moleculea  of  hydroxy! 
are  aaid  to  be  moiiohydnc,  dihydrie,  n-k^rie.  Tho  dihy- 
diia  aknhok  of  tha  alhaDa  aariaa  an  tamwd  gli/coU 
Aleohdb  tefnl  from  noMtnntad  bydrooaiboiu  act  aa 
unsaturated  oompoanda. 

Seritt  C.Hm.,  .  HO. — Some  of  theae  aloohoU  (derired 
from  paraffins)  bare  been  preyioHaly  quoted  in  iliastrstion 
ol  bomologous  aeries  (p.  6(3).   The  fir^  nambar,  matbyl 
oleobol  (CH,HO),  ia  termed  oordtiwf,  and  Hba  fantbini 
terms  can  be  derived  from  this  hf  tlia  —rVirtTmnt  of 
bj  C.H^^j  ndides.  Thus,— 

CH,HO         C(CHJH-HO  C(CLH.)H^O. 


Since  the  paraffins  can  be  formulated  aa  derivatives  of 
nictbane  (see  p.  656),  and  the  present  seriaa  of  aloobob  aa 

derivatives  of  pamffina,  it  follows  that 
bo  likewise  regarded  aa  methane  derivatives: — 

(bo 


/H        /H  /CH, 

Hi  Ha  Hh 
(h     (ho  (ho 


(ho 


It  wiD  ba  oonvaoieni  to  diatingiiiah  tta  okAob  oftom  tn 

oombination  vrith  hydro xyl  as  the  "  typical  corbon  atom." 

The  higher  memhers  of  the  perie.s  aro  stisiceptiblo  of 
several  kinds  of  isomeri!<m.  wiiirh  may  now  \m  con- 
aidarwL  Passing  over  the  fint  two  members,  which  are 
bat  oapable  of  being  formulated  in  more  than  ooa  waj,  tto 
dllld  member  (propyl  alcohol)  may  be  written  as — 

HO 


C.^t.H,.HO 


or 


Thus,  tho  first  kind  of  i.i  mcrism  connists  in  the  replace- 
ment of  one  C.K^4.|  radtcla  by  two  nthen^  each  containing 


GC,Ht.H-.HO 
Pntfl  ouwoal. 


OH—-, 

o.Hy.-«.m> 

(CJi,^'(HO), 

a  amaller  somber  of  carbon  atono.  Tha  f  otuth  membor 
of  Uw  aariaa  (tab^  or  hatji  aloaliot)  nqr  ba  initto> »— 

C(CH,XC,H0H.HO  C(CHA.HO 

The  naul  Idad  af  iaonerian,  aa  exemplified  byt&e  third  ol 
the  above  fonnaln;,  coniiats  in  the  subatiUltiiOD  of  tbrae 
C,H.j,+i  radiclee  for  tho  thrtio  hydrogen  atoma  of  carbinoL 

Now,  aa  carbinol  com  iiMH  but  three  replaceable  hTdrogan 
atoma  (not  regarding  the  atom  contained  in  tho  hjdrozyl, 
the  replacemant  of  which  give*  rise  to  a  new  class  of  oona* 
pounds),  trinMth/l  oarbinol  ia  the  type  of  •  aatiaa  of 
aloohola,  in  vUeb  Oa  nnmbar  of  C.H,^,  tadidaa  aom> 
bined  with  the  typical  carbon  atom  ia  a  maxiraam.  The 
isotnerio  alooboU  of  the  present  dories  can  thus  bo  con- 
veniently cla8.sified  under  the  throo  following  groufia  : — 

1.  Primary  cUeohtUt,  ia  which  the  typical  oafboo 


8.  Seeomdary 
atoiB&< 


witb  bat 

C(C.H^^j)H,HO. 

alcoMi,  in  which  the  typical  carbon 
witii  two  oChor  earbon  atom 

C(C.H^^,),H.nO. 

S.  Ttrtiary  alcoMt,  in  which  the  Epical  carboo  atom 
ia  oonbjaad       Ana  olhar  aailiOD  ■Ibm 

C(C.H,^,VHO. 

Anotbar  aawa  of  iMowriam  among  alcohols  is  to  ba 
fonnd  !n  tho  eooalitatioii  of  tbe  0,Hy^i  radicles  (sea  abe 

p.  550).    Thus  wo  may  have — 

C.CjII..n.,.TIO     isomeric  with  C.CH(CHj)^H-HO 

Each  of  tbe  tbrc«  above-named  groups  is  thus  capabia  of  • 
fortber  division  into  two  sub-groups,  such  aa  iwtaiaf 
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primary  and  ito ■primary ,  nomt/^l  ^rmyJanj  and  ij.q~ 
meoHdary,  iic.,  itc  In  tho  higLcr  mcmberH  a  further 
BBBiber  of  iaomwio  modifiotioM  become  possible.  Maajr 
«f  ttatt  iMMiMrio  ftloohob  m  known,  bat  a  Urge  nambw 
Iwf*  ^  to  Im  diacofnttd  to  oompteta  tb«  MriM.  Th« 
iollovi^  ii  a  Ert  «(  ^  Minnal  {ffiouuty  akohols  3~ 


Ketbrl 


CHJiO 

c,Rirno 

aH^HO 
C.H^  HO 

CH  no 

C,H,^HO 
C,H-.HO 

CvHh.HO 


««*  c. 

78*-4 
US* 

ur 

isr 

178"  5 
]»«•  6 

50' 


Theee  alcohols  (up  to  nonjl  alcohol)  are  limpid  liquids, 
the  viacidity  of  wMch  iDcreaa^a  with  the  moloctilv  wei^it. 
The  three  other  membera  ue  vhita  enrital^e  eobdt. 
Ifethjrl,  ethyl,  tod  fmpjl  •leobobM*  wmBBf  niaeible  with 
water,  tho  rvmainmg  membera  kre  mote  or  leae  of  the 
nature  of  oils.  Most  of  these  aloobola  poeaeea  peetiliar  and 
characteristic  odoure  Tbe  boiling  j:*.) in U  (jf  tlus  iwitnors 
wejpraerally  lower  thaa  those  of  the  corrs^ooding  normal 

Ik*  winHl  end  iao-primary  alwhob  mm  b*  obtunad 
fiOBt  tin  eonwpOTding  haloid  paitfflA  dMiilliiM  bj  the 
action  of  poteaaium  by  droiide 

Honnal pnmary..C.H^^.,;7a  +  KHO  -  C,3»m.i-H0  +  tUETo. 
^lao-pruoary.  (CHAOH(CEJ»Ai-l-KHO 

Lflcnwisf  by  tbo  artion  of  niscent  hydrog™  on  the  corre- 
apoodlDg  normal  primary  and  mo-^nmuy  aidehjdea : — 

(CJH^;)COH  +  H,  -  C.H,^i.CH, .  HO . 

The  ayntheeia  of  alooholi  from  the  eomapooding  olefiaee 
hMiliMidy.bMa«lhdadto((»i  SS9)k  SiaM  MhiM  «Mk  be 
fmeddiniiltyframftidMBWtot^  SS9},indilkMfrom 

ethij:o  (p.  B69),  it      obvioaa  tbat  tbohal  «B  by 

these  means  be  formed  aynthetieaUjr. 
Seeoodaiy  aloohoh  an  prateoaAhgrttaaaliMialaNeMit 

hfdngen  on  ketones: — 

TtrtiMjr  deolMil»Ka  Bwyd  hf  llw  Mliaii  ot  orgaiio- 

nnc  oompounds  on  ue  chloridee  of  adi3  rtxdirlea, 
CHj^+j-COCl ,  and  treatment  of  the  produci  w  ith  wat^r. 

Tho  metamerism  of  the  three  gr;>u]*i  of  alcj  IkjIh  is 
atrikingly  diaplayed  hv  their  bebarioar  on  oxidatioa. 
Thus,  primary  or  lao-piiiuiy  dedMb  ai«  odtiHti  tnt  to 
aldehydes  — 

(C.H^,)CH,HO  +  0 


at  MiboD 


kohob  IN  cuidiMd  tet  to  know 


Umb  to  aw  or  more  adds  oontainkig  • 
aarbon  atoma  than  the  ahxthol — 

C0(C3*^,),  +  80-C.H^,.000H  +  C,H^O,. 

t0Ua»r^  Acja.  Arid, 

TmHuf  alcohols  ate  probably  first  oxidiaed  to  katooea, 


aod  ultimately  to  a  mixture  of  two  or  mora  acids  contain- 
ing a  smaller  number  of  carbon  atoma  than  the  alcohol 

By  partimilar  naetuna  aa  aleobol  of  mm  gnmp  can  be 
eoaniirtad  into  tn  kBUim  «f  another  gronp,  ndi,  for 
inatanoe^  as  normal  primary  butyl  alcohol  into  the  iB<K 
primary  aloohol,  and  the  latter  into  the  tertiary  alcohol 

Id  many  of  their  reactions  ahwhttll  aia  thO  wnldgnito 
of  water ;  for  inatanoe— 

BHO  4-  X  -    IBO  +  H 


C,G^O    K  -  CyHyKO  +  H. 

ttnf  iMHntb  netalfia  hjdiaiidM  ] 


■  KHO  4- 


.  KCl 
PottHlam 
ektorU*. 


Of  this  aetiea  the  best  known  membera  are  methyl  and 
ethyl  alcohols.  The  former  (or  "  wood-epiht ")  is  chiefly 
obtainexi  from  the  crude  "wood  vinegar  "  prodnoed  by  the 
destroctire  durtillatioo  of  wood.  Ethyl  alcohol  is  common 
'*qiiiits  of  wine,"  and  is  always  prooiu^d  by  the  fementia- 
tioB  of  ngU,  whieb,  in  contact  with  yeast,  undetgoai  tiw 
foUowinf  ahange— CeH„0,  -  2CX),  +  2C,H5.HO . 

Many  of  the  higher  memhen*  art  foi-mod  by  tiio  fcrriirr.ta- 
tton  of  gpiOt  angar-beet  molaaaes,  potato,  4ic.    Fu*d  oU 
ShMjr «( iMwriB  niodUortMM  «t  nayl  daolML 


roramte. 

Vinyl  alcohol  

C.Hj  HO 

C.U,  HO 

t 

AUyl  ., 

(VH,,  t  HO. 
PlopafVfl  aleohol  

C-H, .  HO 

BonMoTaad  camphol. . . . 

hydnnui 
1^  flMNQA* 


C.H^  -  HO.  PAflwlR— n*  daolMibaf  dkbaariaa 

Iwar  tlip  Kanifi  rfUlii^n  to  the  b-micne  hydrocarbotia  that 
tbe.  etiiyl  senea  of  ulc.ihdljH  b-iur  to  the  parafEna.  Tbuii 
these  alcohols  at  oric<^  divide  [hcmselvea  into  two  meta- 
mehe  saiiaa  acoording  as  the  bydrozyl  replaces 
in  At  1)  warn  in  or  paraffin  radicle ;  for  ~ 

or  tolcene  (CjHj.CH,)  giTcs  rise  to-^ 

and  G.H..CH,(HO). 
BwaylalMbOL 

are  true  slcchrils  tn  tbcir  chemical  behaTiour,  being  formed 
from  the  imlu  d  diTivat:ve.fi  cf  their  corresponding  hydrocar- 
bona  by  the  act  ion  of  [ioiii;3=i  jm  bydrox  and  being  L.uidiiud 
to  acids  cootaining  tbe  same  number  of  carbon  atoms. 
Ilie  alcohols  represented  by  creaol,  C4H^H0.(C.H^,),u 
or  phenols,  on  tha  fltkar  liand,  net  mofa  Uka  ntmatod 
oomponnda,  and  111  aoBM  nipaeto  iMsnUa  acida.  Tli^ 
cnnijot  be  dirtctly  obt^jinet-i  frnm  tbeir  correaponding  haloid 
hydrocarbon  deriratiTes,  and  are  eonrerted  by  oxidatioc 
into  TwiiOMca.  Tha  phenols  yield  subetitotion-deriTatiTeB 
by  tha  aati«n  of  Jialogao^  nitno  nad,  aoeb,  l«r  as- 
ampl^to— 

aooMbloTO- 
pbcsol. 


C,C1,.H0 


The  plianolayield  <  u '  ?  l.  ante  aeids  when  acted  on  by  strong 
aolpborio  MkC  C«H«(HO)(HSO,) «  C;,U.(HOKUSO^. 
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[oKo  A  mo. 


ite. ;  tho  meUuneric  aleobols  do  not  nndergo  an  analogoot 
mction. 

Tk»  homologma  «|  dImboI  being  di-derivfttiTe»  et  banatna 
mn  tmmupmt  of  H^ktmim  modittoartoM  alrndy  pafated 
««ft<p.06O).  ThM«hm«mlnowa— 

C,H,.CH,   '  CL(HOKCH,)HHHH 

_  ■  !•»»»• 

llWI»l-k«BMM  Ottko-«nML 
or  TohMMk 

C,(HO)H(CH^HHH  C,<HO)HH(CH^HH 


laomerisni  analogous  to  that  exhibitad  bjr  tbe  denvativea 
of  benzene  and  its  bomologues  likewiae  extends  to  all  tbe 
darivativcM  of  [)hL'iu)l  and  its  homologue*. 

Tba  foUowiag  is  a  brief  list  of  tbe  compounds  of  the 


Bennl  »!cohol,  C,H,.CH,HO 
XrlylalcohoK  C^Hj.CII.HO 
PhcDyl-propjfl 

Cuminyl 
•looooU 

Sj-coc^ryl 
aloohol 

C,H„.CH,HO 
C„H,^CH,HO 

PhMMll. 

XTkiiol%rM«nl,aw..C,H»  HO 
ThjBMl.  Gamenl.  cJU^MO 

The  botling-poiuta  of  tho  alcohol*  art  ffUmOif 
than  Ihose  of  the  metameric  phenols. 

Many  of  the  compounds  of  the  praaent  seriea  uo  trans- 
paranl  oily  liquids  poaseaaod  of  poworfal  odoma:  otiim 
•re  vbite  erysUUine  aotids.  Of  the  j^enob  ta»  bwl 
known  is  phenol  or  earMie  iuidf  oteined  htm  the  ntid 
portions  of  oool-tar. 

and  eMftterin,  C,^H,,,h6. 
&m>  C.H^_',;i.H<  ).-Odj 

M^AlAof,  CuH..HO. 
Siriei  (CH^nHO),,  Glycot».-~Of  these  dihydrio  alco^ 
Lola  the  terms  corresponding  to  the  lirst  aiz  nteubers  of 
the  olefine  series  are  known,  and  are  named  ethese  glyooL 
propane  glycol,  Ac   The  glyeola  are  — ' — ' —  -5 


ii*  known. 


liqnida,  niadble  with  wnter.  Thqr  ve  gMMnOj  jinpued 
hf  acting  on  di-kaloid  define  componnda  with  ailver 

acetate  :  C„H,„Br,  +  2AgC,H,0,  -  C.n^(C,H,0,),  + 
2AgIJr  Tho  resulting  acetata  is  then  heated  with  pouis- 
sium  hydroxide:  C.Hj.(C,H,0^,  +  2KH0- C.H^(HO), 
•f  2KC,H,0,.  Tba  gljeoh  are  eepebla  of  esiating  in 
iMKnerie  fotue  aimikr  to  thoae  of  nnnlogoae  olefine  eon- 
pounds  (see  p.  059),  but  these  isomers  are  at  preeent  but 
imperfectly  known.  A  series  of  compounds  known  as 
polijelhenic  (jhjcoh  urc  formed  from  ethene  glycol  by  con- 
densation, with  elimiaatioD  of  water.  Their  general  for- 
mula is  a  {C,H.(HO),J  -  (» -  IXOng,  when  tho  higheat 
velne  of  n  is  6. 

Stritt  GLH,,_,(HO),,  DiMydrie  Phmots  —Tht  fdlowing 
are  known : — 

Pyrocctrcliio  (oriko-),  Resorcia  (sMla-]^  Hydrainiaea** 

„  0«"»  )  -  ♦  C,H.(HO), 

SaligvDtn,  Orcin,  Qaaiiicol  ,  ,  .,  C^H^HO) 

Xylene  glycol,  C>c«ol,  VnalNl  C,H,(HOL 

Uydrathymoqaifione     Cj^,^HO), 

Hanjr  of  theae  eompetmds  ean  be  funned  by  suiuble 

rc^cti<ini  from  bcnrenn  Iiydnx-arbons,  phenols,  Ac;  cithers 
arc  found  ready  formed  in  lichens,  or  can  bo  prepared 
from  substances  of  vegetable  origin. 

(C,H^_.)"'(UO),  eompriaee  propenyl  alcohol  or 
^yeeriH,  C^(HO),,  nnd  mn^f-figitrin,  CjH^(HO) 
ai|]M«ja  cen  bo  fanned  t^uAMcaOft  hat  is  j 


geaei 


irally 


*  The 


ais  dse  elMslr  Ntatsd  to 


obtained  from  gtfeeriJti,  a  group  of  ethereal  salt«  com- 
posed of  glycerin  and  acids  of  the  aeetio  and  oleic  series 
(see  p.  07SL  which  eadet  reedj  formed  in  moat  noinal  and 
▼egetn'ble  oib  and  fata.  Thns  tteartn  (propenyl  trfateanle), 

a  constituent  of  many  natural  fnts,  when  acted  upca  by 
super-bested  steam,  decomposer  as  shown  in  the  equation — 

C,H  (C„H„0,),  -I-  SOH,  -  C,Hj(HO),  -|-  3n.C„H„0, . 

n«u-la  OlrcrrtiL  Ihrtilc  acxl, 

Lor;^  quantities  of  glycerin  are  obtained  by  this  means. 
GHjeena  ia  •  edourleaa,  transpai«nl»  viscid  liquid  of  a 
•weetiah  taste,  readily  soluble  in  water,  and  boiling  (under 
60  mm.  preasure)  at  2 1 0*  C  Poly^lycerins  analogous  to  tbe 
potyetbenic  glycols  are  known. 

Seriet  (C,U,,^)"'(HO)|. — Trikj/drie  phtnoU  ooimpriaing 
the  isomerides  pyrcgatUe  »ekl  (or  mmMftbf)  and  fUtn- 

Siritt  (C,H,^)"(HO),  .—Erythrite,  trythnmmmili  or 
phycUe,  C^Hj^O)^ ,  and  y.ynpyiphyeUt,  C,II.(HO)^ . 

(C,H^5)'(HO)5  .~/'mi/s      and  qutreite, 
C,H,(HO),. 

Stritt  (C.H^V<(HO),.— JVoMde  and  dtMU, 
C,Ha(HO), ,  two  natotal  angara. 

Sugar,  starch,  gum,  Ac,  are  members  of  a  gronp  of 
compounds  termed  carbohydratet*,  which  are  closely  allied 
to  the  present  series  of  sicohola.  The  names,  dassification, 
and  relatiooahip  of  thaaa  bodiea  are  abown  in  the  foUowiqg 
tabU:—  • 


1  Ctasevtiii*Tib 

•(C.ir,aO,)-M-IX0H,) 
«■-«. 

ruljrf  lufoalc  uhjr- 
SrtdMk 

w 

UexlroM  orgnipc- 

■wr. 
Lsvdosii 

SorWn. 
BacaUa. 

AtaSSiisa 

Soccliai  (mo  or  cane  >ug»r. 
l.acto<K>  or  milk-sugar. 
Armbin  orgma^mGikk 
MelitoN. 
MtlidtoM. 

Trshalose  or  inyoose. 

Stirch. 
Inalin. 
Dextrin. 

CeUoloas  or  lignin. 
Olyatfib 

Hie  i^neoees  exhibit  tbe  cbamcters  both  of  aldch ydea 
and  of  alcohols;  the  iinccharrflcs  bear  the  same  relationship 
to  the  glucoses  that  tho  polyetheoic  glycols  bear  to  slycol; 
the  amyloasaare  formed  from  the aaenaraaaahytliaanmiiia* 
tion  of  one  molecule  of  water. 

Many  of  the  sugan  are  widely  diffased  thronghout  tho 
vegetable  kingdom — tlic  Rugar  in  ordinary  use  being 
obtained  from  the  sugar  cane  and  sugarbeet.  Dextrose 
and  leToloee  are  found  in  honey,  ripe  fruits.  Sic,  lactoae  ia 
milk,  inoaite  in  flcah.  Qnm-nrabie  ia  the  dried  ezudatioa 
of  corbsin  species  of  Aeatut,  AD  th«  amyloaee.  with  the 
exception  of  glycogen,  which  is  found  in  tho  liver  of 
animalu,  are  of  vegetable  origin.  Celluloae  or  lignin  ia  the 
cLipf  constituent  of  the  cells  of  plants;  storchia  foond  in  tbe 
cells  of  most  planta^  <7im-coMo«  mpfromgUn  b  obtained 
from  cottoo'wodi,  wUeh  fa  almoat  para  odintoee,  by  tho 
action  uf  etrong  nitric  acid:  it  has  the  composition  of 
trinitro-oelluloae,  CjH,(N0j)30j.  Many  of  ilio  varietieo 
of  the  sugars  are  physical  isomerides  diflfering  from  mA 
other  only  in  their  rotatory  action  on  polahated  light 

IIL  Haloid  ETHEsa. 

These  compoaada  ean  be  formed  from  aatnrated  hydro- 
carbons, ^nd  from  hydrocarbona  wkldi  behave  as  mch  by 
the  direct  action  of  the  halogen :  — 

_      C.H,.^,  -t-  CI,  -  C.H^^,Q  -t-  HQ . 

•  So  ealled  baeaass  tka  hjnlr^R  aad  aaipn  aieahnafa 
Umss  aanpoaiidi  In  tis  pnfsfUsM  to  fm 
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The  sabttitatioa  <xa  in  muaj  casM  b«  eootioiMd  *km 
atom,  tm  tfa*  wkol*  of  th*  hjidigfon  k  npttwd; 


The  reactions  are  often  accelerated  and  in  MMne 
r«markabljr  modifiecl  hj  UglU  or  hML   Th>  pnonnon  of 
i<>Hinft,  nntimony^^,       fiMjMHtlj  KMitta  llie  uSon  of  «blo- 

xine.  Oilarine  is  mora  crprprtic  thnn  bromine,  and  the 
action  oi  nxUu©  le»a  eDorgatic  than  that  of  bromine, — iodine, 
i  n  fact,  do«t  not  Mt  dinctly  on  the  panffins.  B7  the  ditect 
Action  of  bdfli^eoe  on  penflhw  a  mistnio  containing  more 
om  dtttfatfv*  tl  genenOf  obtained.  Thus,  when 
c-hlorineand  methane  aro  in  J xed  and  eipoeed  to  diffused 
Aogbt  (explocion  takes  place  in  direct  eanluht)^  tho  srhole 
aariee  of  derirafciTCa  CH^,  CB^,  0^l,>  "tad  Oa. 
mrm  fonoed. 

Vnntanted  hydrocarboos  first  oi  all  combine  directlj 
'w^ith  a  certain  numbor  of  halogen  atoms.    In  some  eases 
'tha  number  of  halogen  atoms  (hoi  takaii  up  iwttmi  Aa 
•OMiMMBd  to  tba  tjrpa  of  a  aalontad  liodj^ 
C.H,  >a,-i(^Gra-aama  dieUciflida-dieUoiaduuM 


In  oMur  aam  tto  fHtoralioB  ii  not  to  the  type  of  a 

satbratcd  hydrocarbon : — 

Cj,H. -t-  2CI, = CuH,CI^  tetnohkriiiatsd  «««riif|tfJimi^fiiTi»^4fag 


The  mono-haloid  darivativca  of  paraffins  and  some  other 
lijdrocarbcms  are  oonTenientlr  prspand  by  tha  aetioB  of 
haloid  adda  M  Oa  eamipoiidliif  deolMb}~ 
CH,.HO +HCI-CH,a  +  OH, 


chlorlJL 


C,Hj.HO  +  Ha  -  (XH..C1  +  OJL,» 


Polyhydrio  alcohols  may  by  these  reactions  have  their 
hydroxy!  only  partially  replaced  by  halogens;— thus,  by  the 
action  of  hydrochloric  acid  on  glycerin  there  are  prodnoed 
Cjgg(HO),  {fUorhjfdn^)  and  CAO^HO)  {fOAhi- 

Th".  ^nloid  phoephonis  compounds  act  upon  alooik(da  io 

a  nuumer  similar  to  that  of  the  halogen  acids:  

J^O  ♦  PBr,  -  3CgBLBr  +  PH,0, 

*  '* 

0),  +  3K\»C.H,Cl,+SF0a,-|-  SHa 

dichlorid*. 

The  haloid  ethers  are  liable  to  the  same  isomeiic  modi- 
fications «,  their  parent  hydrocarbon,  and  dariTttfres. 
The  condttiona  whioh  determine  thr  prnrin-  f  m  , 
pMtoeolar  modaeatfon  cannot  in  ail  oases  be  kid  down 
^ih  I  rcc:,,on  For  instance,  the  di-haloid  fiaiaffin  deri- 
vati  VC8  obtom^d  from  the  peiufflns  ara  in  aonircases  iden- 
tical and  in  other  cases  uomerio  with  the  com«pondinK 
Mnpoiuds  produced  by  the  direct  onion  of  l  u].,  with 
(Mofinea  Again,  the  higher  members  of  the  p&ruffia  series 
when  acted  on  by  chlorine  yield  simultaneously  two  iso- 
inenc  (primary  and  seoondaiyj  mono«hlorinsted  deriTativeei 
1/  ^  «»»Pl^  ehlMrine  acts  upon  Mumt  in  the 
coMctt>»<o/a«»e.(C,H,aCH„  C,H,S^CH,.  aio 


C,Hj.CjIU 

KoraMl  Myl 


formed,  bnt  when  the  action  takes  plaee  triHi  hoiling  tohuu 

the  substitution  t^kes  place  in  the  methyl  Uhh 
forming  b«niyl  compounds  (C,H,.CH,C1 ,  he) 

Alcohols  are  reproduced  from  their  haloid  ethers  by  the 
aotioB  of  KHO  (•■•  p.  08dX  or  by  first  oomrartiiig  the  haloid 
ethar  into  an  aealata  of  tiia  radicle  by  treatment  with  silver 
acetate,  and  then  acting  on  the  Bcetato  witli  KIIO  Tbo 
alcohols  thus  formed  are  similar  in  isomeric  constitution  to 
the  haloid  others  from  which  they  are  ohtanad.  For 
instance,  (CHJ,CH.I  (psoudopropyl  iodide)  when  aada 
to  undergo  the  reactions  specifie4  is  converted  into 
(CH,),CH.HO  (pneudopropyl  alcohol)  (see  also  p.  563). 
Isomerio  haloid  ethen  are  thus  naoiad  in  aoeoidanoe  with  the 
radidaeomposing  the  aleoliob  fron  iHifeli  they  an  obtained, 
or  to  -n-hich  they  give  rise  on  convcr  i.  :i  intD  a  elates  and 
treatment  yniih.  KUO;  thna,  we  have  the  following  mono- 
iodobutanes  :— 

(Cn3>^rTTCHjT  (CHj)(C,H,)CHI 
qCH,),I. 

Tha  MM  nlatioDa  axist  between  the  haloid  others  and 
their  iaomeridei^  as  between  the  paraffins  and  their  isona- 
lidas.  Thus,  the  b<uliag  points  and  sfociflo  gmvltioo  of 
tha  aermal  ethers  are  higher,  and  tlmr  ehamieal  stability 
is  greater  thnn  thnt  nf  the  isomerides. 

By  the  action  of  nascent  hydrogen  many  haloid  ethurs 
are  restored  to  the  hydrocatbcms  from  which  they  aia 
deriTed  by  an  iavana  nhatitntioD.  Thus  tctrachlor 
matbane  {C(\)  whan  treated  with  aodium  amalgam  and 
water  is  ultimately  converted  into  methane  (CHJ,  mono- 
chlurbeoxene  (C«HjCl)  into  bensuie,  4&  Tha  action  of 
canstie  alkalies  upon  monoJiakid  athata  wiQ  ba  beat  flliia> 
tcated  bj  tha  foUoiring  amnpIiB:— 

'  lUDstntiiij;  formattoD  of  an 
C2H^Cl4lJI0s(lB,.HO-|<KCl  »lcohoL  (S«e  al»o  p.  SSS.t 

■•■•jl  Bmm]||  \     The  inotamcnc  monochlo- 

rophcnoU  do  aotnndcrge 
an  analogoua  lYtetioo. 
IlluntrutiiiR  rednctiuii  of  a 
■atiir»t«a  compotiud  to  i 
lowrr  isolognp.  <,«.,  tot- 
mation  of  C»H,.  from 
tvpeCH,^.  A  similar 
ciiMM  u  tometuuM  id- 
focted  by  heat  alona. 
lUoxtnting  tedncUon  of  sb 
onafttuntsd  Compound  to 
a  lovar  iaologna,  t.«.,  rt- 
dnction  of  trpe  CUB^  ta 

"Hje  mono  haloid  olefines  (typified  by  monochlorethone 
jn  the  last  equation)  are  obtained  by  the  action  of  a  caustic 
dkali  on^-haloid  paralBl»(iBa  p.  668).  These  mono-baloid 
olefinee,  like  their  parent  olofities,  are  dyad  radicles  com- 
bining wiUi  Z/a,  and  H//a .  Thdj  compounds  with  haloid 
acids  are  under  some  conditioM  idoitical  and  imdar  other 
conditions  isomerio  wi^  the  corresponding  compound^  r  ,v 
ducedby  thadBreet  combination  of  the  olefine  with  "two 
halogen  atoms. 

Of  the  haloid  ethers  deriTod  from  paraffins  the  best 
known  is  trichkmoiatbana  or  thloroform.  (CHCL)  a 
colourless,  transparent,  -^c-t  fasting,  and  somewhat  fra- 
grant liquid  boilings*  6U  ,  largely  used  as  an  anaesthetic 
It  can  bo  prepared  by  the  direct  action  of  chlorine  on 
methane,  but  it  is  nsnaUy  obtained  by  the  action  of 
bleachuig-powder  on  eemmos  alcohol  The  correepondijig 
bromme  and  iodine  compounds,  CTIBr,  and  CIIL  (iroeio. 
form  and  utdoform),  and  CH{NOj),  {nitro/orm),  are  known. 

f  yano-denmtiv^^  of  Bj/droearbotu.— The  matmatim 
exMbitod  by  these  compounds  has  been  already  referred  to 

865)^and  una*  they  naamble  in  many  respects  the  haloid 
<tba(%  thair  modaa  of  piapoimtioB  maj  bo  now  tooehfld  npon, 


C.H^H-XHO= +  KQ  +  OH, 


L.  kj  .i^cd  by  Google 
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Tb»  uuMt  gccaral  mflthod  of  obtaining  the  cjiwidw 
(ailrilM)&l  a  atata  of  paritj  u  the  dohjrdititim  «f  the 
■auBOOiBBI  lalit  of  acids  containing  tbi>  Mcmpoiidiiif 
lif^oeaiboo  ndicles  (e««  aUo  p.  550). 

-  lOH,  -   C,H.  .CM 


CHEM  ISTRY 

CjHj.NaO  +  CjHjI  =  (CjH5),0  +  Nal 

SoJmm  tthjlutt  Elh^l  «ihcr 


[OBOaKlC. 


aH,.CO(0NH,) 


Ki 


Most  of  the  other 
aaAiaoejuadiM  :— 

CH,I  +  KCN  -  CH,CN  + 
CH,I  +  AgCN  -  (  fl.  CN  + 

b  dw  fint  at  theee  methoda  the  OTanide  predominate*, 
and  in  the  lecoDd  the  iwojaiiideL  By  diittlliq^  a  mix- 
toxe  of  potaamam  cyanide  with  an  ethereo-metallte  lalt  of 

sulptaric  or  SDlphurooa  add,  a  tn!':".i:r(  !if  cyanide  miJ 
ieofyanidtt  of  the  ladida  cootained  in  the  ethereal  aalt  is 

OH|,KBQ.  +  KON      O^Olir  ^ 


C,,ir  K'SO,  +  KCN  -  C,.H,.Cfi  + 

The  cyaoidea  or  nitrilee  do  not  exhibit  itrondj  uarkad 
bMio  pnpflrtieih  nor  an  thqr  ovidjaid  lif  AgyO  or  HgO . 
Thtf  ue  not  poewBooa,  and  do  not  powwa  nnpleMiiint 

odourH,  TV.  ir  1 1  :"!ng-|x)int«  are  generally  higher  than 
thooe  of  tbo  rueUiuii«ric  iaocyanides.  The  nitrilee  are  aoe- 
eeptible  of  iaomtric  niodificationa  dopending  OO  tbc  MO- 
of  their  oootained  hydrocarbon  xadidok 


IT.  ETHSE8. 

TImm  compoonda  bear  to  tlio  aloohola  the  aamo  nlttiono 
Art      nioluUe  oxidaa  bw  to  tin  bjdioEidea  »— 


NaHO 
CHjHO 

IMbTl  •lcoli«l. 


jCH,).0 


In  accordance  with  tUa  view,  meny  ethera  arc  loiBMd 
by  dehydrating  fhoir  eorreeponding  alcohols  by  hmmii  of 
;  Kilphnric  add,  lino  wloride,  boron  triond%  Aa 

-    OH,  - 


2CH,H0 

Methyl  •Jcobol. 


-  OBt 


(CH,),0 

Matlirl  •IBM; 

2C,fi..H0 
kiajyiMMlML 

CoDversoty,  many  eth  n,  by  proiongod  heating  with  water, 
are  retran.ifornied  into  their  corresponding  alcohole. 

Oxygon  being  a  diatomic  clemont  combinea  with  two 
monatomic  tadidea  When  the  two  radielea  are  aimilar 
tho  eonponnd  ia  termed  a  $impt»  cClWr,  wbOD  ^*r**'f'fir  a 
osM^NNHMf  ttKer.  Thus,  the  ethon  formalatad  tbove 
/methyl  and  benzyl)  are  etmple  ethers ;  while 

CH,  O.C,H,    ,      CjH    O.CH,     .     C,H  O.C,n, 

are  examples  of  compound  ethera.  Compooad  oUmii  eon- 
taiaiag a CHM^and  a  C.H^  radicle  are  termed  an->  h 

Etlien  an  uaSle  to  iaom«ric  modifications  dep>cndent  on 
the  isomerism  of  tlcir  contained  radiclc.i,  and  likewiae  to 
metameritm  depending  on  tho  presence  o(  different  ladiolee. 
For  oxample.  CgH^^O  C^H,  (<tAy/-*irfyf  «(JUr)  would  be 
BMtaaaiie  with  (C,B,),0  {propyl  aher). 

A  gOBonl  naanioa  of  preparing  ethers  (simple  and  com- 
pound) containing  monatomic  radielea  ia  to  act  upon  the 
«odiuin  derivative  of  the  alcohol  containing  the  one  radicle 
with  the  haloid  ether  containing  the  other  mdicle.  When 
the  alcohol  and  haloid  ethet  oontain  the  auno  ladidai^  the 
result  ia  «  aimplo  «th«;  wktn  thajr 
radicle*  a  oonpoiuid  othor  ii  piodMad  ^— 

•  Tlw  eyanfd*  thiu  fotmed  tmtUm  witfc  AgCit,  _ 
CH,.CN  .  AfCN ,  which,  on  trMtmmt  with  KOX  b 
■Mthyl  Itocjraalda  With  the  Jteawtkn  ef  XA|(GIOi . 


C5,H5.NaO  +  CH,I  -  CH,O.C,U»  +  Nal 
(UL,Na0  4-  CU.I  -  CH,.O.aH.  -t-  Nal 

aiilailVlmH  Nrtbfl-plMiijrl  aUNr. 


The  ethers  derirod  from  the  phenola  an  fgrnmA  bjjf 
special  methoda.    Ethera  containing  dittOOlls  wamdm 
obtained  from  tbo  mono-haloid  derirati^ea  of  tbo  dil^jdrio 
aloobols  (glycols)  by  the  action  of  KHO ; — 

CAC1(H0)  +  KHO  -  C,H,0  +  EQ  -l-OB,. 

HuocDMiaTdita.  tihc.i*  tether. 

Compoand  ethera  can  be  obtained  from  the  aodium 
deriTatiTM  of  fte  ^JK»^  If  th*  totwa  of  moDohnkid 

ethers  :— 

C,H,{NaO),  +  2CH^  -  C,H,<2ch'  ^  ^^"^ 
■odtaa  ctbeulA.  Btbmc-dtawlli/l  timt. 

The  ethene  aeries  of  ethers  are  more  active  in  their 
thwniir*  babavkrar  than  those  containing  C.H^^.  radidai^ 
eorraaponding  to  the  firat  eeven  normal  primaiy 


alcohols  of  the  scries  C,H, 


IIO  are  known.    Of  these 

"sulphuric  ether"  is  moat" frequently  met  witL  It  is  the 
oxide  of  ethyl  (C,H.)jO,  and  is  prepared  "by  b^l  .s-ng  a 
stream  of  ethyl  alcubol  tc*  flow  into  a  mixture  of  attong 
sulphuric  scid  and  alcohul  kept  at  a  constaai 
of  about  liO"  C.    The  following  reactions  occur: — 

+  H,SO^  -  aHj.HSO,  +  OH, 

CthjrHirtfraico  mlplMla. 


c.niio 

AlconiA. 


C,H,HO  -  (C^),0  +  H^«. 


Ilhj1-k}%n««i  nlpbil*. 

Aa  will  ba  aaon  from  then  oipiatiaaa^  •  gtna  qaratitf 
of  EfiO^  ia  tbeoretieally  eapabia  of  odurifying  an  iin> 

limited  quantity  of  alco!j  !  ,  |  ncticaUy,  howerer,  alitnit  i* 
reached.  If  a  mixture  oi  akuikols  is  employed  at  itlarting, 
a  oompoond  ether  is  produced. 

Ethyl  other  ooUtiilai%  oiobilo  liquid,  but  toij 
slightly  aohiblo  in  water,  tad  poMMUig  aa  agnenUo 
odour.  It  >  oils  ?.t  36*"5  C.  By  the  action  of  chlorine  it 
yields  anbstitutioa  derivatiTea^  C,H^CLO.C,Uj  

(c^cytO. 

T.  BvLmni^  Bnimuif ,  and  TmAvmm  Aumwu 

AKD  ETBSJta. 

These  compounds  are  the  analoguca  of  the  aloohols  and 
ethera  (see  pi  603),  and  ««  la  iHtijr  MMa  fWipMod  hf 
Tbo  loOowing     tjpiod  NMCioM 


KCl 


Preparation  of  Sulphur  Atcoholt. 
-(-     KHS    -     C.,H  (ITS)  4- 

Elhyl  hydroaulpli Idt 


an  CI 

Ilhjff  chlorliJd, 


2Ka 


OHjl   -I-    KHS    •   CLH.{BS)  KI 

AJlTlHMMa  AllrllyerMdiAite 


c,H.a  + 

Bmifl  olUerldA. 

K(C,H^80,  + 


XHB    -  aH-(HS) 


KHB    -    C,H,(HS)  KJK>4 

Etbjfl  fij-arMalpiia*. 

Freparaiton  of  SuipAur,  dx.,  Bthert, 
2CH,a    +    K,S    -    (CH,)^    +  IKCI 

SK(C^JSO«  +  K,Se    -    (C,Il,),So  +  2K,S0. 

Diethyl  t^lluride  is  prepared  by  an  analogous  reaction, 
K3T0  being  substituted  for  I^Se.  Poly8ulphidea,(C,Hj)^, 
((^^)^,,  can  be  obtained  bj  ompkryiog  alkaline  pojr* 
MUphtdes  in  these  raoolMOi.  Owteni  tbiiMdoohbls  r 
pipMod  f  mo  the  oonoaponding  iloobob  \f  tbo 
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nf  pbuapLorus  pentasulphido  (OCjHj.HO  +  PjSj  «• 
SCJ^HS  -f  PjOj).    The  ral^ur  analoguos  of  tbo  pDenols 

mM/A   lha  mlplioiiio  tmA  (m  p.  861)  of  tlie  enrra- 

iporidiag  Ijydrocarfion  i'^  cnnTcrteil  into  a  stJphonic  chlnride 
bj  the  action  of  PCI, ,  and  the  eulphouic  chloiids  ia  timu 
Mt«d  OD  by  naaoent  hydrogen : — 

diletidtL  aalphld*  «rllUflnmrtfiL 

The  sodium  doriTotivcs  of  thaw  thio-pbcDoU  yiM  com- 
thio-ethers  by  tho  action  of  haloid  others  i — 

tabmmtibwmi:  tiiipNil^fiiiiMii 


Cotnpxunrl.^  ii.tcrmediato  brtwf  AlaQhob  mmI  ttuo- 
Kloobols  are  known  : — 

(VHt(H0)yCl4  KBS  •iCy^(HO)^(HS) +S01. 

nie  compounda  of  this  family  are  mobile  or  oily  liqnida 
or  crystalline  solids.  Most  of  them  possess  characteristic 
and  offensivo  odours.  Thoy  are  ausceptible  of  the  same 
jgooMmnk  M  tiMiroxygn  malflgnw.  Tba  thi»»lieohola 
QonlMM  MkMgatietllywtUi  •bdi  VHteb,  and  witt  Mtttin 
metnllir  n-i;irlr'»  and  sails,  to  fnrra  dertvattvcs  anaJogous  to 
the  mtLaLbc  ileohol  dcrivutives, — hence  tho  name  mrrcap- 
tan*  {corpus  meicurio  aptum)  Bometimos  given  to  thL\so 
Certain  lead  mercaptides,  when  heated  in  the  dry 


VL  AxD«HYiijia 

Hw  rslttleiit  betwwQ  llNia 

alcf'Lols  are  cleflrlj  brought  out  by  tho  mode 
tioo  adopted  fur  these  aloohok  (p.  562).    Thus : — 


wSnS.    mMWmml      ItuyiiMtMi.  tAmtuotrtt. 


It  will  bo  socn  from  these  fonnuliD  that  aldehydes  arc 
deriTed  from  alcohols  by  the  elimination  of  from  tho 
ffOVp  CH,OH,  ie.,  2  hydrogen  atoms  are  withdrawn  from 
the  typical  Mrboo  atom,  leaving  the  group  (COH)'  (com- 
pare with  dcfinitioB  prefvionBly  given,  p.  553) ;  hence  the 

Sneric  numu  (alcohol  dtkijdrogenatvm).  It  is  thua  ix>iniblo 
r  any  alcohol  to  fornish  an  aldehyde,  although  gr^tit 
Bumbers  of  these  compounda  have  yet  to  bo  discovered  to 
flomplats  tba  variani  MtiMk  The  ibtlowing  formuUe  will 
fliuitrasa  <ka  derivatioa  of  lUakiyte  tram  polyhydrie 

alcohols  : — 


CHjOH 


COH 


Tba  aUebflai  of  monohydrie  aloobob  aia  metaimrfe 

with  tho  oxides  (ethers)  of  dyad  radicles.  Thus,  ethyl 
aldebyda,  CH,.OOH,  is  mctamerio  with  ethene  oxide 
(C,H,)'0;  bensoio  aldehyde  would  be  metameric  with 

The  aldehydes 
ntalBad  bydfCK 
carbon  radiclos.  while  aronratic  aldehydes  of  dihrrlnV 
alcohols  are  susceptible  of  the  Lsompriflm  incident  to  the 
relative  1  iwicl  ir:f)  .if  the  COH  grou[«. 

By  the  action  of  oxidizing  agents  aldehydea  are  oon- 
into  acidn  containing  the  same  number  of  tacboo 
i:  thii\  R'  bstiifctlia 


(Uyti,;  u ;  Densou  aiaenydo  wouia  be 


AoH  *  ^  "  <loOI 


Starting,  therefore,  from  the  jmrent  hydr(:>carboti»,  tho 
primary  alcohols  ;ire  the  first  results  of  tho  introduction  of 
hydroxyl  into  tho  mothyl  group.  Tho  next  8tc[>  in  oxida- 
tion removes  the  two  remaining  hydrogen  at<jni!<  from  this 
group  with  the  formation  of  aldehydea,  and  tho  final  result 
of  tha  o«iiiataon  i»  to  oaoveil  COH  intooarbaxyl  COOH, 
' »  fonaatioB  of  aeidi.  AMdiydte  ibat  ooeapy  a 
ialHmadiate  betwe«i  aloahob  and  acids  : — 


post  two 


tthaiM  or 


OH, 

CHjOH 

iMiiri' 


CH, 

WtkjX  or 


CH, 

(?00H 

Acetic  (rtd 


CH,acH,a 


Aldcihyduit  take  np  nascent  hydrogen,  reproducing  alco- 
hols—R'.C»H  +  H,  -  R'.CH^OH .  The  acid  sulphites  of 
the  alkali  mataU  oombiiia  dinetly  witk  aldabydai^  formiqg 
erystatUaa  «oaipaQBd%  wbieb,  oo  traacmint  with  a  mioeni 

acid,  yield  the  aldehyde  unaltered 

Aldehyde»  corresponding  to  eleven  of  tho  primary 
alcohols  of  tho  CH^.^liO  series  are  known,  and  are 
generally  prepared  by  lha  oxidation  of  these  aloohoU: 
R'.CHjOH  -  a,  -  B'.OOH:  The  contained  C.Hj,^, 
radicles  are  ia  aona  aaaaa  nortnal  jjniimry,  and  in  othen 
iso-primary.  The  first  member,  methyl  or  formic  aldehyde, 
H.COH.  is  g8»L'ouA ;  t!ic  succeeding  terms  are  liquid,  and 
hezdecyl  aldehydu  m  a  crystalline  solid.  The  liquid  alde- 
hydes are  colonrleas,  transparent,  and  poeae^cd  of  pnofUlfe 
athcreal  odoum;  Uuiir  mobility  djacreoaa^  and  their  boiliiM* 
pointa  riaa  aa  tlia  aaiea  is  aaeondod.  TlMir  aolabOftj  m 
water  dfcrejuoM  in  tho  same  manner.  Ry  tho  action  of 
P(^l,  aldthydeH  lo.so  their  oxygon,  and  ('1,  i.*  substituted. 
The»e  chloraldehydw  an)  isomeric  with  tho  diolilorides  of 
the  oloiinus,  and  (with  the  exceptioo  of  iba  ethyl  oon^ 
pound),  with  tha  <Uarid«  «l  mooochloriaated  CJ^j 
ladieles.  Thus 

CHa.CHCL 
aansasafciMiiiftsr 

JMlotMMyS* 

(See  also  p.  559.)  The  aldehydes  of  tho  present  senea 
cniuUue  dir«ctly  with  aounonia,  forming  al<ieAj/de-ammo»ia» 
of  the  general  formoU  R'.  C(OH)(NH  Jh  ,  which,  by  looiiig 
tho  alamaata  of  water,  eondenaa  into  basic  subataneea, 
termad  dtfiMS  and  omUintt.  Wban  acted  on  by  eUoriiM 
in  largo  excess  these  aldehydea  yield  tho  corresponding 
chlorides  of  acid  radicles  (E'CO)'CL  Trichloraldehyda, 
CClyCOH,  or  Moral,  can  be  obtained  by  the  aattoo  of 
chlorine  on  ethyl  aloohol.  The  ae«(alt  are  eanponnda 
feimod  by  dio  oanUnation  of  aldahydea  and  akoliola  of 
the  C,n^^.,nO  series,  with  elimination  of  water.  By  the 
action  of  zinc  chloride,  ic,  acetic  aldeLvdo  yieUia  (ToloHtC 
aldfhjdr  :  2CjH,0-0Hj-C,n,0.  The  aldehydes  oxi- 
dize with  tho  prenteat  readuiiss  to  the  corresponding 
acids  ;  thu.'<,  silver  oxide  ia  reduced  to  the  metallic  btato 
wban  boated  with  an  aidahyde  and  water.  A  drop  of 
aoatfe  aMebyda  let  fall  on  Una  litmus  paper  shows  an  acid 
reaction  on  mere  exposure  to  the  air,  owing  to  tho  forma- 
tioQ  of  acetic  acid.  Aldehydes  are  characteriied  by  their 
extreme  readiness  to  undergo  polymeric  modification. 
TboB  tba  preaanca  of  a  traea  of  oartain*  nafsnta  conTarta 
aoalio  aldd^do  nndar  aona  wmJitkma  nto  jMf«Ufl|id!ii, 
C,H.,0,  -  se  n  O,  and  tndar  olfcar  oonditioBa  toto 

mrtaldekydt,  n(CjII^O). 

The  aldehydes  corre.iponding  to  tho  C„Hj,_j.nO  alco- 
hols are  aerylie  ald«kyd«  or  aerolan  ('.H,.COH,  and 
entonit  aldt/^/dn,  pioviously  mentioned.  These  aldehydea 
do  noi  yiaU  oompoiiBda  aaakflooa  to  aldabyd»«nmonia. 
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Of  th*  •Idtbjrdot  of  Ibo  MnNiMtM  iariM  mMtioa  majr  be 
nndt  of  iauoM  dtftAydr,  which  en  Iw  obtaimd  mn 

bitter-almond  oil;  eumie  aH<hy'if,  existing  in  oil  of  cumin; 
talurylie  aldfhyie,  which  exists  in  the  flowers  of  "  lucadow- 
Bwcet ;"  and  einnamxr  aliifht/df,  the  chief  cotutitOGnt  of 
tbe  oila  of  ca&&iii  and  cinnamoD.  The  aromatw  aJdalljdai, 
by  the  ecUon  of  ammonia,  are  convertod  Into  kfirtmUkt 
of  the  geueisl  f otmnk  {CJ&t^n){^^ 

Vlt  Kbtovb. 

These  compounds  arc  derived  from  Bocondary  alcohols, 
ia  Um  aMM  JMoner  that  aldaliTdea  «n  denred  frooi 
piiauurf  tfeoholi  »— 

Tiio  Lctooes  may  thua  be  r^gudad  H  eompounda  of 
C^Hm.,  ,  Ac.,  ndicles  with  CO ,  or  as  aldebjdM  IB  vhich 
Uie  H  of  the  COH  group  ia  replaced  by  Midi  radidee. 
The  compoiiods  of  this  family  bear  considerablo  rcscm- 
biauce  to  the  aldehydes,  bat  are  difltingvushed  by  tLcir 
behaviour  on  oxidation,  for  whereas  the  aldehydea  are 
mdiljr  eoawtad  into  acids  eontainiiig  the  same  number 
of  canoo  atoiin,  Cho  kotoiMa  are  eooverted  (with  some 
difficulty)  into  a  mixture  of  two  acids  of  the  C.H^^  ^.COOH 
aeries,  each  containing  a  smaller  number  of  carbon  atoma 
Tho  luw  of  the  oxiditioii  of  ketones  appears  to  be  that  the 
leas  complex  of  tho  two  ItydrocarboD  ndidea  maaias 
ottadied  to  tha  00  j  thu— 

CO 
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+  30  -  CHyCOOH  4-  0«Fr^&- 

Ketones  are  converted  by  tlic  action  of  iMaoaat  ^dlOpM 
into  secondary  alcohols  (sco  p.  563). 

The  ketones  are  liable  to  isomeric  modification  depending 

on  the  isomerism  of  their  contained  hydrocarbon  mdicles. 

For  example,  CO  <  ^  j|  (methyl  propyl  ketone)  ia  iao- 

{CH*  ^ 
Ch'cH  )  ('"'•''•M  P**^"'^°P'^Py'  ketone), 

furthermore,  there  can  U-  metamerism  among  ketones 
owing  to  tha  preaanoa  of  different  radiclea  in  the  molecule, 
and  every  ketona  is  metameiio  with  aa  aldohjrda  of  the 
aame  aeries.    Thos,  the  following  an 


CO 
Kitonaa 


I-thylpttniiI 


C,Hi,.COH . 

.MSaildaihjie 

spending    to    fbo    eanonl  fonnvlie 

00(CH^;i)4,C0{g;gj;+j.  ood  C0{CA-,),  on 

known,  and  arc  formed  by  Tanoua  nethodo,  Of  wbkb  tho 
following  are  the  most  important ; — 

I.  By  tho  olidotioo  of  neoodaij  akohob  (aoa  bagbnlng 
of  aootion). 

9.     tho  tfllibB  of  aodiom  orgono-aolallie  hodioa  onOO: 
»ri(0^4^,)+00-CO(aB,.«t),-I^Ka^ 

3.  By  tho  action  of  cno  organo-roetallie  ocuBpouoJo  4tt 
OCtd  chlorides  (chloridea  of  acid  radicles)  i — 

«X>(C.Hj.+^ + Zn(CJH[^+i)i  -  SCJO(CJI^+i)i + 

4.  By  the  dry  diatiilation  of  the  Ca  aud  Ba  salts  of 
acida    «{    tbo    oaiiea  CJi^^v^^^^* 


C.H^.,C0,H,4c.,- 

Oa''0,(C.IV+,.CX)),  -  CO(C.H^^,>,  +  CaCO, 
Ba-oScCK-ioOj;  -  CO(C.H^.,),  +  BaCO,. 
.Of  OBployitig  »  muttiiic  of  tho  Mtto  of  acida  helooging 


to  two  diffenot  aerioi^  or  of  two  diftmil  '«idi  bah»gii^ 
to  tiio  aano  aeilaa,  holoDea  eontBiniDv  two  diffonnt 

radidos  are  obtained. 

The  ketones  of  tho  series CO(C.H^+,),  and  CO  |  q"^' 

•re,  with  few  exceptions,  mobile*  or  oily  oolonrless  liquids^ 
poaataaad  of  noat  characteristic  and  paiatorsting  odours; 
tiiooo  of  ^  aarieo  00(CJB^r),  are  oystalline  solida. 
Ketoneo  eonfolDing  methyl  form  with  acid  snlphiteo 
white  crystalline  compountU,  from  which  the  ketone  is 
obtained  unaltered  on  distiliattuo  with  an  alkali.  The 
best  known  ketone  of  the  series  CO(C.H,.4.  j),  is  dimethyl- 
iaotu  ot  aetioite,  00(CU,)„  o  linpid,  iaflMaaabla  li^d, 
hoaiog  ot  09**0  C.  and  nadily  miscible  with  water.  lo 
addition  to  the  general  modea  of  formation  praviomly 
given,  this  ketone  can  be  obtained  by  the  destructive  dia- 
tillatioD  of  citric  acid,  and  also  by  distilling  certain 
carbohyd rates  with  qoicklime.  Heated  with  ammonia, 
aoetunc  forms  acttoniue,  a  basic  substance,  of  the  formole 
(C^Vf,.  Of  tho  ■KMBttio  hetonaa  mnAglfkenyl 
k«tm$  cr  mpdt§imoM  •  fotenating  oa  fnntishing, 
by  the  acUoD  of  fuDirg  nitric  acid,  a  nitro-derivative, 

CO  I  y  which,  when  heated  with  aodo4ilM  Ad 

sine  dust,  yields  indiffotin  or  indiffo-biti 


yUL  OaoAine  A«n» 

The  relationship  of  tho  organic  acids  to  tho.  hydro- 
carbons and  to  the  alcohols  has  been  previously  [x>iDtcd 
out  (pp.  053  and  667).  A  further  development  of  thii 
nlationabipb  ao  baorioa  on  tho  fonnatioo  of  acida  Xrom 
polyhydik  oloohoiK  ia  Aowb  Ib  thofoOowiqg  OMm^  ^ 
OH,,  OH  G^OH  C0.0H 

JjH^OH  io.OH  io.OH 

tOMM^yesil  Oiji-oHkull  Outte  Mie 

In  the  formation  of  acids  from  akphuls,  thorefoie  (diaro- 
garding  the  intermedioto  formation  of  aldehydea),  one 
atom  of  oxygen  iaanhatitatod  forH,  in  the  group  CH,OH, 
thus  converting  this  group  into  carboxyl,  COOEL'  It  haa 
been  before  mentioned  that  CH,OH  ia  derived  from 
methyl  by  the  substitution  of  110  for  H,  so  that  carboxyl 
may  be  regarded  a«  a  methyl  derivative,  and  a  simikr  view 
may  be  exttuded  to  c^imogon  CN,  «rhere  N'"  may  be 
xeocdodaanpkdogH,.  IhiaoonnactionbotwMiiCNoiMi 
OOOH  la  drawn  hf  wiotu  Taoetiona  in  which  Oo  ono 
mJi.  Ic  is  conTcrtcd  into  the  other,  but  more  particularly, 
BO  for  OS  tic  compounds  now  under  cflnsideralion  are  con- 
oemed,  by  tho  synthesis  of  organic  acida  from  the  corre- 
aponding  nithka  (pi  &50).    A  few  oomparativa  fonnola 

win  aarvo  to  flloalnto  atiU  forthor  thw  f  ^  -i-*!— - 

ahipi — 


CH, 

CtS4a^  or 


CH, 

io.OH 


OH,  CBfOK 


CH,  cn.0H 
Ah,  Ah-OH 


CHyCN 

Ah.cn 
Ah^cn 


GHrCOOR 

AaoooH 
Ah^cooh 


'  "Orjinle  kjdroiidn  eon»«rttd  Intn  aridj,  not  odIj  fc/  ( 
fomittioB  of  the  gronp  CH,OU  Into  COOH,  but  also  wksa  B*fe*>^ 
clemmti  or  radtrlM  Mcamalate  dot  an  ■iooboUs  bfilBajL*— WOUse 
JHeUmgqf  ^  Ckmuttrg,  laeattd  sajfflsiMiK. 
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C!^ss!'firaflyn.  —"By  lo^Moting  the  fonnnl«  givan  al  th« 
commencement  of  the  present  Mction,  it  will  b«  •wn  that 
the  numtiLT  ot  liuiM  OOOli  occurrt  \n  an  acid  ia  dep»Jndeij*. 
OB  tb*  aombsr  ol  timet  the  group  CIi|.OU  oocun  in  the 
HMBt  aMuiL  Now,  org«nie  like  mmenl  Mid*  when 
brottt^  into  cmUmI  vitit  ■Mtrilio  ondw  «r  hydrozides, 
giT*  riee  to  the  fomwtiaa  (rf  loftt,  lo  ivUdi  H,  H,,  H, , 
ftr«  replace  !  by  M',  M',  or  M  ",  M',  or  M",  Ac,  l.nt 
the  hjrdrogan  ihm  i-uplw^^abk  la  found  to  be  not  lk*t 
which  entera  nmplj  into  the  compoiitioa  of  UO,  aa  with 
BinMll  acida,  but  ths^  which  exiati  ia  the  group  OOOH. 
n»  bariieitf  of  an  oigaaie  add  depends  therafon  on  the 
number  of  carboxjl  groopa  it  oontaina — aeida  cowtaiiiing 
1,  2,  9,  •  oarbozyl  groapa  being  mono-,  di*,  tiv,  a^biiik 

Jfotuixuk  AcuLt. 

Serif  C.H^i(CO,H),  Ae^  «•  FaUjf  S?r««.— -Thcae 
B«i;Is  sre  pr^'i^aiad — 1.  Bjr  the  oiiii.it :o a  of  tho  correapond* 
ing  primarjr  alcohols  and  aldehydes  (pp.  663  and  567); 
S.  tha  aetioo  of  mineral  acida  or  alkauaa  oa  t^  t^fano- 
teivttirea  of  tha  paiaffloa  obtained  by  tha  aiathoda  pra- 
viBll^giYan(p.566;  aeealaop.  656);  l^rtlMMlion 
tt  omaiModium  oimpoands  on  carbon  dioxida  >— 


OOOKft 


Itomerum.—J tut  as  tha  alcohols  of  t];o  rn^4hyl  series  are 
oooraniaBtlj  fotinnlated  aa  doiiTatiTaa  of  tha  fio* 
Nririaol;  ao  «h*  pfwant  Mfla  naj  bo 


dariTod  from  focnla  <r  Mitio  aBiil%  Um  Iwo  in 
of  the  sfliiea : — 

H  CH,      CH^CH,)   C.H^i  OB^OJBt^,) 

(!ooH  <!x>0H  (!kx}h    ixxm  ixxm 


The  first  kind  of  uomerism  which  we  hare  to  consider  ia 
that  dapaoding  on  the  replaoemsat  ol  one  CLH^i  radicle 
by  two  or  throe  others,  each  containing  a  smaller  number 
of  carbon  atoma.  (Oompaia  with  iaomariBii  at  aloohol^ 
p^  662.)  llm$««aai!f  bmOiifolhnrvgf 


CDOH 

Ti  cpii-.v.i 


cr>()H 

Kill 


coon 

•cltL 


Acids  are  thus  daaaifled  in  the  same  manner  tha 
alcohola,  into  primary,  secondary,  and  tertiary,  according  as 
tha  earlraa  atom  ia  oombioaUoa  with  carbozyl  ia  comtined 
with  one,  two,  or  three  other  earbon  atoms. 

Another  kind  of  isomerism  is  dependent  on  the  isrnneriaia 
of  the  radicles  ropiaoing  the  H  of  the  CH,^  ol  aoetio 
add;  thua — 

OtC,H,)H,  COOH  C[CH(CH»yff, .  OOOH 

£ach  of  the  three  groups  of  adds  ii  aooordiogly  ad^ 
dinded  into  normal  and  ia»mUtf  dlhem^  tt»  mdm  wn 
far  fmm  baiqg  aompletab 

Tb»  foOomaf  la  «  Bal  «f  ttit  MiaMl  pdauay  mU»»-> 


Foraio  acid  


Fnsiiaaio  n 

Oaproio  ft 
aaaatkyUea ...... 

OapiyUs    t, ...... 

Pahrgqaia  „ 
OaprU 


H.COjH 
CH»CO-H 

C,H,.CX>^ 

C,H,i.CO^ 
C,H„.COlH 
CH„.00,H 
C.H.^CO.H 


too*  a 
nr 

Ml* 

i«s* 

SOS* 

«<* 

254* 

Mr 


f 


iMiio  aoid.. 
Mrtistle  „  .. 
Palaiitis   H  .1 


Araohi^  m 


cCh».co,h 

CJJ-.CO,H 


w 
•r 

«r 

itr 
ur 


t  adda  cgdiibit  the  general  physical  propartiaa  of  all 

niea.    Up  to  pelargoaio  add  they  are  limpid 

Uqoida,  poeaesaing  penetrating  cxiQiLre,  and  of  increasing 
riacidity ;  the  remaining  memhH^rB  are  BuUd  faL*.  The 
adds  of  thia  aeries  aru  found  in  catare  in  tha  free  state 
(foraio  add  ill  aat%  oeniio  acid  in  beeswax,  Ac),  or  as 
l^^aaria^  ^  attiml  wJitBt  in  natural  fats  (mnttoo  fat, 
glyeeric  stearate ;  apennaceti,  eetylio  palmitata,  Ac.) ;  hanoe 
the  term  **  fatty  series.*  Fonnie  add  can  be  prepwad  by 
ftrtiin  special  methods — 1.  Pv  ;  !\[ij;nL;  car^Mjn  moDOXide 
oyer  moist  potash  (CO  +  KHO  -  H.COOK) ;  2.  By 
beating  dry  oxalic  acid  with  glycerine  (H.C.O4-CO1 
+H.(X)OH>  Acetic  add  alaa  aaa  b*  siyntboMed  from 
attina  and  oxygen  in  preeenea  of  polaA  (C3,H,-f  O+KHO 
C.TTjXOjy  Thia  acid  is  obtained  on  the  larc:?  scale  by 
the  dry  disuilation  of  wood,  and  ia  likewise  ccnttuu&d  in 
Tinegar.  Bulync  rn  is  lormt-J  by  the  formontation  ot 
aogir  in  preeence  of  chalk  and  putrefying  cheese  or  milk. 
The  netaUio  salta  formed  by  the  fatty  adds  furnish  the 
organic  acids  nnohanged  oa  diatOlatioa  with  a  mineral  add. 
The  pota^um  ealts,  when  distlllad  with  potasdam  formate, 
jiald  tho  corresponding  aldehydes — 

CJl^yCOOE. + HgjO^  -  CH^OOS  -i-  OCX  OK), 


Tha  ddahiydsa  can  be  oonvertad  into  the  alcobois  by  the 
Mlial  of  mmn^^  hjdrqgaa,  «ad  'rom  ttia  aleoholB  the 
Wdd  aOiB  «Hi  ba  otaindl,  nUah,  hr  aothoda  bow 
k«««m  |»  0w  widwr,  «n  ba  aoaitrtad  into  atfrik%  lad 


thaaa  afaia  into  acids  eontsiiihiK  ma  wn  aloM  of 
aaa<faaaleohol(p  555).   Rwmhaobfioni  Oathf  1 

reactions  the  homologous  series  of  fatty  acida  can  be 
ascended  term  by  term.  By  the  action  of  chlorine,  Ac,  on 
the  fatty  acida  snbstitntion-compounds  are  obtained.  Thus 
aoetio  add  is  converted  into  CH^CLCO^  CHO^COaH, 
and  OCL.OO,H.  Other  derirstirei  caabaoUdnadfnm 
theae  haloid  deriTatires  by  double  deoompodtion ;  fur 
ezampl^  (by  the  action  of  KCN),  CH^CN)^O^H,  cfatf 
aettie  aeid;  (br  the  action  of  amDoni*)^  fMiffSB^iSOJBf 
amidaettic  aeid  or  glycocine. 

Serin  C,H„(HO).00,H ,  Laetie  jStrifs.— Theae  adda 
are  tha  hjcbioqrl  dtclfatiTaB  of  tha  tM^  add%  fhoaa  vUA 
they  aaa  pa  obtatoed  by  treating  the  awiiahatoti  wlidlMi 

tion  derivutiv-ea  with  Ag^O  and  water — 

2C.H^  ffa.  CO.H  +  Ag,0  +  OH,  =  2C.H^(H0VC0,H  +  lAgi7a. 
The  isomeric  SKxiifioations  of  these  adds  admit  of  being 


C(CJ^,)H.HO.OO^~tlHss  sia  ftnasa 
by  tba  Stave  Siaetlaa  ima  primary  fatty  tiAt,  sad  slss  bf  ^ 
■low  oaidatiaii  o(  glycols  of  ths  form  CH(C»Hy>f,)OH.CBLOli. 
AMchydM  of  th«  aoctie  aenea  form  oompounds  win  BOIT, 

which,  pa  beating  mith  HCi  »nd  water,  yieW  aciJs  of  thia  gTOOp:— 

cH,.coH  +  ncN  +  2on,  +  Hci  =  c(cn,)H.HO.oo,H+HH«a. 


3.  StCfmJary  Adds,  C(C»lJ:^,)y  HO.CO.H.— Pwdoced  by  tha 
•otioa  o(  Ag,0  and  watar  on  mono-haloid  (UriratirM  of  sseondary 
fatty  aeida.   Alao  by  tba  aetion  ol  oigBBO.siiia  oomTxraiids  on  ethyl 
^  *\f\f"*V"A-  ea*  twilMial  st  lbs  rMult:  k  ompoanl 


V. 


33 
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with  HCK.  HO. «4 «S^pi%^?^«r O?!!;^ 

«HpHA»Hc»»io^»HqaOim^ftoo^H»iniia. 
«a-ta  li^  «•  ta.       ^  OH 

1  AwMfanr  Oh^  AHd*.  j  ^.oi;'^''®"  -IW»oed 
by  th«  Mtioa  of  aaaoent  hr^i^inMoirtataiMmudilmadlv 

The  following  b  a  liit  of  the  acids  of  the  hfltio 
Oarbonlo  •dd>  HO.CCLa 


I  s  T  li  y 


Olreollio 

idiyUdam  hotio  add ! 


Flualaotio 

HydrmcryUo 
Ozybntyrio  aolda. 
Oxjnraloric 
Oxycaproie 
C^bag^lto  Mid. 


..M».  (UUBOLOOLB 

 OAlHm.co,H 


Ethjlidene  lactic  aeid  «  tho  flrot  product  of  the  batjric 
fermentation  of  nigar ;  ethylene  and  paralactic  acida  are 
contained  in  tho  jtii^u  of  floah.  Laetidt  and  dUaetie  aeui 
(P,HfO|  and  0^112.0^}  are  produoed  bj  the  tlimiimtiTtn  of 
irktar  from  oiw  and  two  moleeulea  of  laotfe  add  hf  liaal 

Ariw  0,H^|O.COA  Sffirf. — Thf-'<e  sc-ids 
flMjr  be  regarded  aa  denred  from  those  of  the  lactic  mine* 
\f  tho  abstraction  of  H, .    The  following  are  known  :  

Pyruvii  or  pjToracemio  aoid  C,H,0  CO,H 

Ei"l'.Ydric  „   C,H,O  rn,H 

Aoetoproptcmie  „   C,H.0.C(1,H 

CoiiTolniUnoMa  „   Ci,H„O.CO,H 

JaUpinoleio  ,  Cx,H»O.CX),H 

Ricinolslo  ,  C,»H»O.CO,H 

Serin  CH^^.Of  00^  comprisea  glyouMe  ud  dmmk 
•dd^  OH,0-CO,H  and  C,H.O^CX),H. 

C,M»._,.CO,H,  Acr^io  atrim^Tb*  Mtt  kuMni 
m  fua  aeries  are  the  following 

Acrrllc  icld  C,H,.CO,H 

Crotonio  md  meth«/^ryllo  »cl(ii  CIH^OOuH 

Angvlio  and  methylcrotonic  acid*.   QSkOOjS 

Pyioterebic,  hydrosorbic,  and  ethylcro- 

tonic  K-idn.  ..    C,H^CO,H 

Moringioand  clmicio  acida.  C,<H^C?>,H 

"  •  "  IphywtoUioaeldt  Ci|H„  CO,H 

I-  C„H„.CO,H 

  ••••.CkHh.COjH 

I  and  enwlo  adds  C„H«.CO,H 

These  acids  are  produced  by  tho  oxidation  of  the  corT»- 
^KWding  aldehydes,  and  also  by  the  dehydration  of 
sacooduj  lactic  adda.  They  mar  be  arranged  in  two  iao- 
narie  aaiiaei  jiiiwmjr  oeid*  of  tie  foim  GH&'.OOAand 
meoHdariftuUt,CSeV,00^  TlieneeldaeomWBeffinctly 
with  /7a,  ,  Tlffa,  and  are  raised  to  the  C„H^+j  C<!)^  typo. 
On  fufiion  with  KHO  they  yield  potassium  aaJta  of  two 
fatty  acids. 

Striu  C,H^^OO,H  oontalna  UtroUie  (C.H,.OOJBi 
«Sf«M  (CjHt.CO^,  aad  lUanH,  (a,H„.CO,H)  «jrfe 

«rru<  CH^^OO^  Mmmit  «r  JrmaHt  Mft—Ike 
following  are  known 

Bvtuoio  acid  CaH»OOJ 

Tolnic  acida.  CfB^OOyi 

Xylie,  bydroebmamic,  meritylenie,  \  nS^BOJI 

and  •thylbeojoia  adds.  (  •  •"•"r"wh" 

Gtela  tai  tmfOa  adds  (VR,,.00jH 

Homeeamk  add.  CuHu.CO,H 

These  acida  are  pnperad  Ij  the  general  methods  of 
oiidiiing  the  cones 

tke  Mtfam  of  KHO  oo  tlw  ci^dH  «f  th*  OLB^  ndioha. 


lUaadi 
ItoAaeilat^aaais 


asH)li 


[oaoAxia 


on  heating,  in  white  frrsthcry  cryBtals,  having  a  fi^nuit 
odour.  By  the-  ..ction  of  CI,  UNO, ,  Ac.  theae  acida 
yield  eubstifuticm  deriTatives,  auch  as  C-H.CLCO-H 
end  G^^NO^CO^,  dikMobeBmo  aod  aitralieaiMO 
Mida  nelatler,by  theaetioiief  BaaooQtliTdragen,  iseoD- 
Tertad  into  C„H/N-H.).CO„H,amidoben«)icacid.  H.j'p^ric 
aeid,  the  jwiasaium  salt  of  which  occurs  in  the  urine  ol 


CH^NH.00qA)-00^. 
The  aromatic  aoide  een  be  enaiuad  in  two  i — T-rnrirmr  -n 
oorreaponding  to  Oo  beuyVe  Jeobob  end  tiw  pbenoh. 
■  Smrm  CLH^/HO).CO,H ,   Oxuhm^oic  S^-U.  —Thn 
bean  to  tbe  iweeeding  aenee  t 
I«:tic  to  tbe  fiit^  MriM  J— 


the  same  reiationship  as  the 


Salieylie  Mho-),  oxTbenaoio  {■Nto.]^  aai 
paraasybenaoie  actds  


paraosybenaoto  acl   

Aniaio  (or  azynwthyl-bantoie),  eratotk, 
mandallc  (or  formo-benioic)  acida  . . . 


and 


C,H^I{OVCO,H 


Phlorrtic,    hydraoonmario,  hydroparacon- 

ir  urii  riii  j  nhenyl-laotla  acida  

Th>motic  and  tbyrayl-oarbonie  acMa   '  C„H,,(HO)  ro,IF 

^''"«»C,Hj,^j(HO)^COjH,  Di'xcijhattoic  Seriet,  coutain> 
oxytalicylic,  hi//M>^;ttlhc,  protiT.it,::huiCf  aad  <8rMMr» 
q^tinonic  a«^— C,Hj(HO),00,H. 

Allied  to  this  aenee  are  pi/Mrk  (0„H„0^)  and  evgtiie 
(C,.H,,0,)  (uidt. 

5*r»«C,H^.„(H0),.00^,  G(dlxe  Serir,.^  Gallic  arid, 
C«H,(HO^,.CO.H,  ezisU  ready  formed  in  many  plants,  such 
as  sumach,  belleboire,  Ac  Tannint  are  the  aatringent 
regetable  priaeiplai  made  use  of  in  tanning.  Tbej  aU 
contain  eoma  iom  ol  loaaM  aad,  OLH|^m  a  oompoond 
resolTed  by  Oe  aeUott  of  aekb  into  galHe  aeid  aad  giacoae 
(see  p.  rs72).  O&llic  acid  is  generally' pra]iaNd  bam  tbe 
gallotannic  acid  extracted  from  gdl-nata> 

add*.  C,Ht.CO^. 

Strie$  C,H^.j(HO).00,H  i—Commarie  and  pa$i 
rie  aeidt,  C,lf8(H0).00,H. 

Seritt  C,H^jj.CO,H  : — Phenyl-propiolie  odd, 

CioH^.co,a 

Strict  aHti^H(HO).(X>A  oontaining  oayao^xIM 

adds,  CioH,(HO)!cO,H. 

Btrim  GLH^„(HO).CO,H.  oontainiqg  hfmlk  add, 

C„H,^HO).00^. 


Dibatic  Acid*. 

a»rie»0jajGO^)t,Sucdnic  Anaik— TbefoUowi^aM 
knows  >~ 


Oxalia  add   (OO.H), 

Malonioacid  ...  CH,(CO,H), 
Soodaie  add  ...  C,H«(CO,H), 
Pymtwlario  add  C,H«(CO,H)i, 
Adipioaoid......  O^HiCCO.H), 


PlBsUaadd.. 
Bnberi'jadd  . 
Ancbole  acid 


C,H„(00,H), 
Sebacic  acid  ..  C,II.,((X)JH), 
fioccellicaeid  .  C„H^(C»7H), 

These  acids  may  be  prepared  by  tho  general  methoda  of 
ozidixing  the  oorreeponding  alcohols  (glycols),  and  from 


the  cjjaao-olafiBa  oompoond^  CLH«,fCN), ,  by  the 

~   "  aew  (aodimn  salt)  may  be  synthetisod 


OzaHo 

by  heating  eodtam  in  dry  COj.  and  is  manufactured  on  tbe 
largo  scale  by  fusing  sawdust* with  ai'wtic  alkaliea.  This 
acid,  free  or  combined,  is  found  iu  many  plants, — hence  the 
name  (from  OsalU,  wood-aoml).  Suocinie  euid  esiita  fai 
ember.  Mai^  of  tbaee  adds  are  prodoeed  oaidUng 
Yarioua  otynm  onbateneee  with  nitric  acid,  llie  adda  of 
tbe  preaaoft  aariee  are  crjelalliiio  eoUds,  fonning.  like  all 
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dlbaiia  Mid%  l«o  aeaif  of  hIIi 
milto         J  and  CH»  I OOOM'* 

id&s  cf  many  of  thei  acids  •re  koown.    OsaUtes  aujlw 

JbriBcd  from  cyanogen  compounds  (see  p.  654), 

i&rw*  C.«3^i(H0)(CJ0,H)„  Maiic  S«rie$ 

TWrtronie  or  ozTulanta  Mid  .  rH(HO)(CO,n), 

MtUo  or  ozjraociaio  mH.  C,H,(H0)(CO,H), 

Ctemmalb  nd  «taM«  addi C,H,(HO)(CO,H^ 
PijuUpIo —Id  •».»•••••••»••«•»•«••..  04H7(HO)(00,hL 
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I  C.H^(HO),(CO^)^  Tartarie  Stria.— Tho  fol- 
Imri^gan  known 


•dd  J.'.  « 


OHOUCO^ 
DUoytdipto  Hid  c>iJ(HoucoJhl 

DioTy-„v,rri,;      C,H„/HO),(CX),E(), 

Tartaric,  like  malic,  oud  oxalic  acidi,  i>  of  fraqnaoi  oonu^ 
rence  in  thfl  vegetable  kingdom,  being  tami  Ave  or  cnft> 
bined  in  the  jaioe  of  many  fruits.  It  in  generil!y  obtained 
from  arjw/  or  tartar  (cruda  acid  potassiaxn  tartrate),  wUch 
is  deposited  from  fermenting  grape  jnioe.  It  can  be  formed 
by  the  action  of  Ag,0  and  water  on  dibnnimoeiiiio  add, 
C^H,Br,(CO,H)^  Flv«  modUUiatlaiia  of  tMtarto  wdd, 
differing  chiefly  in  iheir  optical  properties,  are  kno^vu  vis,, 
deztrotaitarib,  IcTotartahc,  tat^nuc,  meaotartaric,  and  met»- 
tartaric  acids.  Normal  and  add  tartrates  are  known, 
rarigr wtutin  ia  potaMUMAtimonioos  tartrate;  tlia  acid 
<*aaiiiiiTi  tartnte  v  known  as  emm  <^  tartar. 
Serif t  C .^^JCOfH)f,  JFvmaric Sfriet. — Thia  consiBta  of 
fumarie  and  rWm  ac»d:(,CyH,(00,H),;  ct/roooiiK^  ttaCOM^ 
•Bd  fMtaconic  aeidt,  CLMjjDOtW^. 

Seriet  C,H^_j(COjH),,  Pkihaltc  Serial,  i  niiniriaiia  II 

PhthalirffTiAo-),  l»ophtliiUic(in*fa-),indten:-  )  ^  — 

p!itliiil;c  (jwra-)  acids   i 

Unn»  or  luastdio,  jjlidic,  and  ImgrUdki  acids 


The  phthalic  Dcida  aro  pbtjiinod  the  oxidation  of 
many  aromatic  hydrocarbooa  and  their  derivativca.  De- 
YiTed  from  these  aoida  an  MrofMMk  and  MnlttO' 

 (cyH.oj. 

Tribatit  dcid$, 

»,  O^HCXCOjHY^to  oblata«dfrom  oi^nm; 
tieid,  C^a^{O0^\,  fiwtt  trloyanopropane 
(aee  p.  568^ 

Citric  acid,  C,H.(HO)  (CO^)«  exists  In  xoajq  bniU, 
and  b  tally  obtained  from  lemoo  Joiaa  tt  fetns 
oolonrleas  ei7«tals  readilj  soluble  in  water.  Being  a 
tribttsie  acid,  it  forms  with  metals  three  clasaea  of  salts, 
^ifi.xl  hy  WC.TJJJ,,  M,/0,H,O„  M,'C,H,0,,  ic, 

Aeomtio  aeid,  €LHg(00jH),,  is  derived,  from  citric  acid, 
«Bil  ia  fDvnd  also  m  wanlMiood  {AeomUmm  Naptttut), 

TrirrveUitic  {para-\  trimesi-"  imda-),  and  firMtrncfUtie 
^^^^Mi£*a«>  C|gH,(CO|H)„  are  tricarboxyi  derivat4Tes  o( 

Trtrahasic  and  ff'xnhaw:  A<n'dt. 

The  fdlowing  tetracarboxyl  beniene  derivaliTea  an 
known  i—pyromtttiiie  {pank-\  prtkmiik  (wmkh},  and  mMh 
pi^nl'  (crtho-)  arid*,  O^HJCOjH).. 

Ikha  hembiisio  acids  kuuwii  aro  meiitiw  acid,  CJCOfB.)^p 
wd'lta  deriratiTo  hydromdlitie  aeid,  P,H,(CO.H)^. 

Ifc  ia  to  be  laoMmbeced  that  tka  lompnqg  vat  w  aaea^ 
•■ril^liriai;  Haayactdsof vogataWa aadaafaalaifala, aaJ 
otbei^  derived  fr;>m  fhcm  by  artificial  methods. arelmown, 
ImU  their  euosuiutitio  ia  in  naoj  caaee  still  oadeeided. 


DC  ianmmsim. 
Those  compounds  are  the  etbera  el  Mid  radicles  (sea 
pk  MSX  1>*  jpnpaiad  in  mai^  aaaia  Iqr  i 


C,H,0.a  +  C^sO.ONa  -  (0,H,0),0  ^  TM 

AaMjrl  «iilo(U*.      Sodlua  seiMH.      asMM  •ahydrite. 

C,H,0.a  +  C.H.O.ONa  -  C|^O.O.aHTO  +  NaQ. 

Acetyl  ctilorida.   ?  ,lli:rr  Vitj-rsff     Ar»-«<vbuijTV:  inljdrlde, 

Mao^l^aahydndea  are  obtained  by  heating  the  correspond 


log 


Anhydrides  wheB  Mfead  on 

sponding  acids : — 

(C,H,0),0  +  OH,  -  2(0,H,0)H0 
C,H,O.O.C,HtO  +  oh,  -  {CS,H,0)HO  +  (04H,0)HO. 

Aceto-tatyrte  mltydHdc.  Acetic  wtd.  BuJrric  icld 

Compoood  aabydridas  whea  distilled  are  reeolTed  into 


iCfi.OX(aO\  -  OH,  =  (C,H,0 '.'0. 

nfiMBtadd.  nuiwUc  MbjriliMa 

yield  tba 


2C,H,O.O.CtH.O  =  (<1H,0),0  +  (0,H,0),0. 

A««t»-t»iicala  uiti/(3H(la.        MMm  aalirditds.      BtoMte  tah/drtda 

J00<{e  <mJ(|(i^rt<j«  ia  an  oily  liquid,  boiling  at  137°,  and 
a  ]NiqgiNit  odour.  By  toe  action  of  ¥^  it  yielda 
*  mkf*U*,  ICJLfi}^,  and  by  BaO,  ac«tie  pef 

X.  AfloHAXona. 

The<@^  may  be  regarded  as  the  haloid  ethers  of  acid 
radiclea.  They  aan  be  prnMied  by  the  action  of  haloid 
pboaphoras  eompoanda  oa  Oa  adda  aanlriBiiig  0ia  «k» 
apopding  isdicles— 

3(C,H,0)H0  +  PCL  -  SCAO.Ca  +  PH,0, 

AoeUc  kcld.  Amt^l  cUorMlw 

A  dnflar  reaction  cai.  l  e  fTi  c  t.  d  with  the  haloid  Bub> 
stltntioD  compounds  of  iho  scida.  Thus,  C^sClO.CI. 
CJELCLfO.Q,  and  C,C1,0.C1  (mono-,  di-,  and  tri-chloi* 
ivi  oty!  fhlondc;-)  can  be  obtained  by  the  afltioil  €C  FCSg  OA 
mono-,  di-,  and  tri-ciiluracctic  acids. 

The  compounds  of  this  family  must  bo  dntingxiibhcj 
from  the  haloid  aka  of  the  adds  which  contain  the  halogen 
itt^|Iaoafll1lw«Biboi7lhydrogaa|  iorlaataiiaa<- 

O  O 


hjo— o—oa 


The  latter  compound  xa  a  yellow  liquid  produced  by  the 
action  of  acetic  anhydride  npon  hypochloroaa  aabfdifda  t 
(0,T^,O\0  +  CI3O -  2C,H,0 .  Oa .  It  is  very  unstable^ 
being  decomposed  by  heat,  Br,  I,  and  moet  metals.  The 
corresponding  iodine  compound  produced  by  ihe  ul  Lou  of 
iodine  on  the  ohlotine  acetate  is  iatereating  as  showing  the 
triad  aaton  of  Hie  Iodine  atom— [(C,H,0)Oy^. 

The  acid  halldcs  are  as  a  rule  coloarlu  liqin';1s  marv.  or 
leas  oily,  and  pooaoesing  «haiacten»uc  odouia.    'Lhej  are 


Ha 


CgE,  o  n  +  OHg  -  <C^H30)H0 

aeat;!  cbloiUla.  Acatte  mM. 


CtH.O.0I  +  OB,  -  (CVH,0)HO  +  Ha. 

■  fe^'  -^'-  "  "*** 


In  aome  cases  the  Whole  of  the  halogen  is  not  ramored 
lif  tiia  aolktt  «f  «old  «al«>7- 

fc,iLO)"a.  +  OH.  -  (C^n.cioiiin  .  m. 
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C  ii  E  M  I  S  T  R  Y 
^  to  acfe  iqpM  fotaniam 


Acetyl  chloride,  vbmi 
hydneulphide,  formt  Mi 

tiflflXH*  KBB-(0yHgO)BS  *  KG! . 

it  i-^  miieJ  with  acetic  acid,  and  acted  on  by 
■odiom  amalgam,  the  coircapoadiDg  alcohol  is  prodoead: — 

SCHgCO^ + (OH^OOya  *  2Na,  -  3CHyC0^* 

+  CH..Cir,fHO)  +  Nta. 

SoOM  acid  halidea  caa  be  syathesized  from  hydrocarboiu 
if  th»  Mtkm  of  earbonyl  dichloride  (pho^pm 


C(H,  +  coca. 


XL  ETBKaKiX.  Saitb. 


I  tf  Avtrad  fton  aeide  bj  the  nibeti- 

tntion  of  hydrocarbon  radlclra  for  hydrogen,  bat  it  ia  only 
the  hydrogen  entering  into  the  compoeition  of  hydroiyl 
that  can  be  thus  replaced.    Thus,  the  number  of  ethereal 
salts  Ihst  auy  acid  cau  form  depends  npoD  the  number  of 
times  it  contains  HO ;  ia  other  mwda,  aa  a-hydrie  acid 
am  fonn  m  othorad  wte.  It  hts  Imn  pmrioosly  men- 
ttiioed  Alt  fbe  Iwrictty  of  la  orgMiw  add  dep«n<b  open 
tlio  number  of  times  it  contains  COOH,  hence  it  follows 
that  moDohydric  acids  mnat  be  monoboaic,  but  n-hydric 
acids  may  bis  I,  3,  S,......n-ba£ic.    For  example,  tartaric 

acid  is  tetrahydric,  but  aa  only  two  of  its  hydrogen  stoma 
in  feplaoeaUe  by  metals  it  is  dibasic,  and  eonseqnently 
eonluns  2(C00H).  But  this  acid  being  tetrahydnc  eon- 
tatM  4(H0^ ,  and  has  thus  fmur  hjdngea  atoms  leplace- 
able  by  ladndi^  fivicg  rise  to  fow  ftkan^  iilta :— 

Xonralnlt  Add  mU. 

Ethereal  )p„  /  B'O.CX>OR'  /  HO.COOR 

nlli^  /^«°»  1  R'O.COOIV        ^»  '  \  R'O.COOR' 

g*tt  i  HO.O0OR'  f,  rr  f  UO.OOOH 
•Wi  t  HO.O0OE'  \  HO-OOOy 

Ethereal  salts  are  normal-  or  acid  Mcordiiig  M  Ulo 
eatboi^l  (fauie)  hjrdrogtB  h  anting  or  putitXfy  nflacid 
IjnduSm. 

Every  acid,  inr't'iTiic  and  organic,  can  give  rise  to  the 
foanatlon  of  etLtreal  uilta,  thex^  being  in  manjb cases  pro- 
duced by  the  direct  action  of  the  tela  M  iltO  dcohol  COO- 
(aiaing  the  necessary  radicle  :— 

NOjHO  +  CjHi..HO  -  NO,(OC,H„)  +  OH, 


F0(HOH+CSA.HO-EO  {  [^^^^q^ 


ELbjrl  alcobc/L 


OHt^COOH  +  Og^O- CHyOCyOCW  *  OE^ 


3CIIj  COOH  +  C,H,"'(HO),«C^"'(O.O00H,)^+30H, 

Other  methods  of  preparing  ethereal  salts  are  exemplified 
bar  41m  MlvwnV  molioBa 

C,n.  {  cog  ,  oc,H,HO  -  C,H,  {  ^^i^'^  *  2HCI , 

[In  practice  this  reaction  is  effected  by  pamSag  BQ  gu 
iaiUt  a  oiivtue  of  the  acid  and  aloohoL] 


PO(AgO),  +  3C,H,l  -  rO(OC,II^,  +  3AfiI 

Mid*. 


C.H,.K.60.     CHrK.CO,  -  C,H».CH,.COu  •*>  KJBO4 

MtpiMtA  fitPMii  eulNoua 

3G^H,.H0  +  B,0,  -  B(OCA)k  * 

BorVc 


B(HO)i 


4C,H,.H0    +    81C1«    -   SifOaHj)^   ♦  4Ha 

•.1.  1   i„i.  I  Slloo*  TetrtlBTl 

Most  ethereal  eolta  are  decomposed  on  heating  with 
vatar  into  an  acid  and  an  alcohol  The  aaiM  IWMtiM  it 
more  speedily  induced  i  v  caustic  alkalies;  — 

CH,.00(OCiHj}  +  li.ilO  -  CHyCOOK  +  C,H^HO. 

laim^in  "ST  MyiMMM 

Till?  etIu  rt.J  i^'Lfj  of  nitrons  acid  are  metamerio  with 
nitio-deriratiTos  of  hydronrbons ;  thus — 

H,C,NO, 


mitMUMM.  !■ 


H.C,.0(NO) , 

fttylsltrlM. 


Ethyl  nitrite  is  produced  by  the  action  of  ethyl  sulphnrie 
acid  on  poULisium  rj  tri'.r-.  Nilrocthano  is  formed  when 
etl^l  iodide  acta  on  siirer  nitrite.  By  the  action  of  nascoit 
iiyjiwigea  the  difference  in  ooostitatiVn  botmMi  fhMe  two 
eompounda  is  welt  brought  out : — 

C,H5(OH)  +  NH,  +  OH, 


C,H,.0(N0)  +  8Hj. 

frk/laluiu. 


CSjH^NO,  +  3H,-C,HyjSH,^-  20H,. 


Many  ethereal  talta  exist  ready  formed  in  vaiious  animal 
and  vegetable  subatances.  Thus,  oil  of  wintergreeo 
(Gauhhtria  procumbent)  coDtaiits  methyl  salicylate, 
C«Ht(HO).CO<OCHA  The  etfwraal  aalto  of  f^ijm 
{glyeerid»$)  have  leenTed  eiNeial  lwiiwa>— 


c,n.(MO),<i 


iH|,0^  InolaiB. 


Di«a«iA. 


mi  tin. 

C,H,(HOXCuHnO^„  Dinalmi. 
tin. 

CtUiCCMHaiO,),,  Tripslmitta. 

SUarint. 
C,.H„0^ 


(^rtrfoa  oceor  In  met,  Itltov,  ind  otktr  IttaJ 
GliM:o*\de.t  are  compounds  existing  in  vegetables  which 
by  the  aetioaof  reagents  or  natural  ferments  are  resolved 
into  glucose  and  some  other  compound.  Thus  ami^ifafta^ 
a  crystalline  substance  from  bittar  almonds,  kc,  wkaa 
decomposed  by  the  action  of  lyitapt^ox  tmuUin^  a  ferment 
existing  in  the  plant,  is  converted  into  glucose,  benzoic 
aldehyde,  and  liydrocyLinii,:  i^rJJ  :  C,,-,TT„-.NOi;  •■  20Hj  = 
C,H,0  +  HCN  +  2CjHuOj .  Among'  the  more  important 
l^ooosides  are : — 

SaUei*  {,&tJ&vfit\mn  fink  sadlsana  of 

willow. 

^tculin  (C„H„Oy),  from  baric  of  hone-chestaul^ 


lit  it^ll^Qi),  Item  Uquorioe 


ro<4. 


Quercitrin  (C 
in/ecioria). 
Phlorinn  {C,iII„0„, 

jiluiD,  aod  cbmy. 
Many  of  the  vegetable  colouring  mattaca  anployed  in 
dyeing  are  ghwoaUaa,   Tkm  imdMam,  btm  INiad  (/safts 
tindiona),  is  a  eoloBileaa  aahalaiiea  deeompoaed  bj  vHm 
into  indigo-blue  and  a  glucoej-Hko  body  (indigluctn)  ^-> 

2C«H,,K0„  +  40H,  «  C,,H;,N,0,  +  6C,H,„0, . 
Tbo  moat  Taloable  tinctorial  cooatituent  of  madder-cooi 
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<JIn6m  HKdona)  i»  oIMk  (CuH.OJ,  which  oxiMi  in  the 

root  aa  a  glaooside  {rubianic  acid)  (Cj^HjgOjJ.  When 
lieatad  with  tine  dust  alizarin  yields  anthracene  (C^H,^), 
and  oonvenelj,  anthracene  can  be  oonrcrtcd  into  alizarin 
l)j  fint  oridlnng  it  to  oHtkraqumtnt  {Cf^UfiJ'),  then  by 
trentmeat  with  Br  or  HjSO^  trtneforming  the  quinona 
into  dibromanthraquiu  >iitj  or  ftnthraquinone-disulphonic 
■cid,  and  finally  fusing  either  ot  these  producta  with  caustic 
aUttUae :  CuH.BriO,"  2KHO  -  C,«^0,  4-  SKBr.  Lat^ 
^nantitiea  of  artificial  alizarin  are  thus  manufactured. 

Vanillin  (C^H^O,),  the  odorous  principle  of  vanilla,  baa 
also  been  obtained  artificially  from  eoniferin  (Cj^HjjO^,  a 
gluoodde  obtunad  from  the  cambium  of  Ooniferooa  treee> 
This  ^neoeide  when  heated  with  water  and  emakin  ii 
resolr^  into  glucoso  and  a  crystalline  substance (0|^l^l) 
which  on  oxidation  is  converted  into  vanilliri. 

By  the  action  of  aodilUB  on  athyl  acetate  there  ia  pro- 
dnoed  among  other  oonpoonds  the  aodinm  aalt  uf  an  add. 


,  which  is  of  extreme  iateieek  on  aocoinnt  of  Jte 
enabUng  the  ascent  of  the  aeriaa  «f  katoma  Mid  fittjraoidi 

cted.    Thus : — 

(  CH,NtO,  +  CJW«I  =  C,H,(C,H_.+.^0,«  +  N»I 


to  be  effected. 

Ascent 
of 


The  ascent  of  tho  fatty  acids  ia  more  8ini[ily  cxjjlaincd 
by  considering  the  first  producta  of  the  action  of  Ka  on 
ethyl  acetate  to  resolt  from  the  Nptaoament  of  tlm  naU^l 
bjdrogen  by  No.  Thus: — 

"•i??-^-*-  New  ethereal  utt. 


The  liberation  of  the  acid  from  the  ethereal  aalt  is 
•ibalad  hgr  tha  aetbm  of  KBO,  aa  praTioaalj  v^lainad. 

Zn.— OlOAVMBIAIUO  BODIV. 

The  constitation  of  these  compounds  has  been  already 
oonaidered  (p.  553)  j  they  have  to  be  distinguished  from 
WjgMiia  aenponnds  flwilaiiiiiBg  metals,  such  as  metallic  salts 
of  ongaaia  adda.  In  orgaotHnetaUio  bodifla  the  nrtal  ia 
divaetly  eomhined  with  the  hydrocarbon  imdiela^  while  in 
Mganic  compounds  containing  metals  tho  mtiallif  atom  is 
ooftnected  with  the  tadide  through  the  madima  of  some 


H. 


O 


H^c-c-Ztt-cn;  H,o-JL-o— zo-o-i-OH, 

SaS  alfelda  zinc  *cetal«L 

Orgmo^ine  tempemnda  are  prepared  by  the  notion  of 
iqpon  the  iodides  of  C.Hj,.^,  radicles ; — 

2Zu  +  2C,H,,.,T  -  Zn(C.H„,i)2  +  ^^"^i  • 
The  operation  is  most  rapidly  conducted  by  digeating 
the  iodide  with  lino  foil  coated  with  eopper  Vy  pwfiona 
immersion  in  a  weak  solution  of  cupric  sulphate  (Glad- 
atone  and  Tril*e).  Zinc  ethide,  the  first  of  these  compounds 
obtained  by  Frankland,  is  a  Umpid,  mobile  liquid  iMliliDf 
aft  1 16°  C,  and  ipontaneoaalj  ■"<'«'nf>iHf 
Oi8aii»«impouBdi  of  (m.  Uad,  mtreurf,  iumuth, 

artenie,  and  antimony  have  been  prepared  by  the  action 
of  the  iodidea  and  bromides  of  the  correspondiag  radicles 
M  lha  potaariom  or  sodium  allofa  of  flia  mmtahii 

HgNi,    +    SC,H,Br    -    Hg(C,HA    ♦  nCtBr. 

tneisai  nuiictm.    thmjl  brantte.        Mtrcwic  piMatto 

*  By  tb*  actioD  of  astcent  kjrdrofta  thMs  ooropeeadi  are  eomvlsd 
tale  sUMnsl  sslto  of  aiGQaday  eMas  ecidB  eflke  iMile  Mia  5? I> 


Many  organowtallie  hodl«i  are  derived  from  oUiata  hy 

simple  repUcomont  or  by  double  decomposition: 

S2 

S<aaaltriildtMa  Zbw'MElda 


3TT-fC.,n,),  +  Alj  =  k\,[C.M,),  +  3Hg 

3Zn(C,Hj),  +  Na,  -  2[Na(C,H,).  Zn(CjH,) J  +  Zo . 

In  the  case  uf  oiganocoropounds  of  monad  metab  pi«> 
pared  by  the  diiaol  aetioa  of  the  malal  on  aoma  other  bod/f 
as  in  Ute  hat  raaetion,  the  original  oorapoDBd  oacon 
mparaUj  in  the  reavlting  compound 
TIm  iollowiag  la  m  list  of  the  orgBao-matallio  boJiea  :— 

Potawio  lino  melMde.  K(CH,),  Zu(CH.), 

Potwio  rino  ethido  K(C,H  J  ,  Zn(C,H,), 

Sodio  fino  ethide  N»<C,H,) ,  ZinC^H,), 

Uthio  line  ethido.  Li(C,M,) ,  Zii(0,H^| 

Uthio  merearlo  etliids   U(C,H,).  Hg(C^riaJk 

Uagnedum  ethids  Mg(C.II,), 

JSlnemsthids  Zn(CH,), 

ZlDosthids  Zn(C,Ht), 

Zino  propkb  Zo(C,H,), 

Zinc  smylids.  Zii(CjH|,), 

Alnniaiani  uethide  Al^CH,), 

AlnaOBinn  stUds  AiyC,Ht), 

Ahalalnm  piopy». 
OlnelauB  fiopida.. 


 -^'y^i'* 

Ua*»«'  ea********  Al*jGkHf)( 

 Hg(CH,), 


phrnUe  

Mylide  

aaahfhUe  

atfida  

ostUdc.  SnSt^Hj;. 

Staaak  aMtUds   8a(CH|)« 

Staaale  sthlde  8b(C^I^)« 

Staanio  dietbodimttbide.  Jd(C^»MCH^ 

Staanlo  phniyltriethide  SB(aH.xUI  J, 

StttaJo  lodotripfopMe  8n(C^,\l 

rinmbio  ethide  Pb<C,Hj), 

Not  many  isomeridea  of  the  above  compounds  have  as 
yet  baas  oMainad ;  smm  jmudvpnpUU  and  mcrvane  6«m]^ 

lide  (isomeric  with  tho  tolylide)  are  known. 

The  extreme  readiness  with  which  the  orgaau  metallic 
bodies  eaidianga  their  hydrocarbon  radicles  for  more  nega- 
tive alamaata  or  radicles  obvionalj  render*  them  of  parti- 
cuhtt  valM  in  organic  &yuthesb. 

Tho  following  are  further  important  rcactionh  : — 
1.  Syntheaia  of  fatty  acids  by  the  direct  abeorption  of 
00|  \f  flmaiMModinm  eonpoaadB  ^ 


CO,  +  Na(C\H^,.)  -  {coon, 


2.  Displacement  of  halogens,  oxygen,  (HO) ,  (OC.H^J, 
Ic,  by  C.H,.^,  radicleb  (see  the  proparatiflii  of  &i((^Hj| 

from  SnClj  given  above) ; — 

mayiaJM.      z>..<etSMa  iiayiiisrtwaiSw 

zinc  hjrdioxidc  AtcohoL 

Also,  fonnatioQ  of  paraffiob  by  action  of  water  on  orgauo 
zino  bodiaa:— 

Zn(C3r.+i).  +  20H,  -  Zn<HO)i+  ^^t^i  - 
Compoonda  intermediate  belwaan  orfafto-metallic  lodiaa 
and  haloid  salts  of  the  metala  have  been  obtained,  t.g. — 

Hg(CH,)I     ,     Sn(CH,)I,     ,  Sn(C,H)J.. 
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The  action  of  alow  oxidation  upon  tbo  compoundt  of 
thit  fiuailj  U  ahowD  ia  thib  following  examples  : — 
Zn(C,H,),  +  O  -  Zn(C,H^)(OC,Hj) 

Zioc  etliide  ZlBC  tibe-MtiTlaMb 

Zri(C,H), 

zinc  (ihUI*^ 

Organo-boron  compound*  ooatainiiig  boron  dinotljr  com- 
bioM  with  hydrocarboa  radiclee  h«T8  Men  ' 
lid  of  sine  methide  and  ethide  : — 


+  O,  -  Zn(OC,H,),. 

tun  aliiTlate. 


3  Zn(CIL),  - 

ZlM  OMUiJm, 

8Zii(<XJ,Hj),. 


BoriootUdoliM  been  prepond  by  an  aaalogoaa  reactloa 
Bofffe  Bodiida  li  »  gaa,  and  borie  oOUb  •  limpid  liquid ; 
both  are  BpontAncoualy  inflammable,  burning  in  air  with  a 
graen  tioted  flame.  They  combine  with  ammonia  form- 
ioi;  eompoaodB  of  the  formola  NH, ,  BB', . 

OrgtmiHiliim  wmfmmdt  vn  bodiao  in  vhioh  «iiboa  k 
nphead  poiliiny  or  entirely  bjr  mUoob.  Hanjof  th«tM» 
formed  bj  mo&nn  of  zinc  rnothide  and  ttis  homologiiM>— 


*~"^p«i»5s  «fli  b* 

%  example! : — 

aim 


Van  aUiidc. 

A  lMf»  andMr  of  thaw  < 
fbair  aiHJogy  to  liM  euboa 

the  following  example!  : — 


fran 


qcH,).       Si  no, 

TMnilMihjrt-iaMktM  SHIron  chloruforai. 


CHCl,. 

Chlarotona. 

aOOKOH)     (%00(OH)  <\HyOp(OH). 
XIIL  Ajtnm. 

It  has  bocn  proviously  Btatoti  that  aivinoB  are  dcrivativea 
•f  anuiiotiia  or  xXd  hydcate  aod  haloul  oaltn  (p.  553),  hydro- 
goD  being  i«artially  or  entinly  replaced  by  hydrucarbon 
ndialaiu  AbuiIM  boih  on  Um  type  of  Nil,  may  ariM 
ban tts  wplMMMnt  of  hydrogen  in  NH, ,  N^H«.  or  N,ii«, 
Am  foming  wmaminet,  diatniHM,  or  '   

I 


{1     "If     "'{I  "'{I 


MamUae. 


DUmlot. 


SiinilHly  triomiaw  uo  fonu^d  by  replacement  of     by  R"'. 

Xidt  of  Amm  flXV*  uninea  is  farther  diTiaible  into 
primarf,mcmi4arft  and  tertiary,  aooording  oDo-third, 
t«o4liiidk  or  all  tho  hydrogen  «f  iiunoida  it  laphood 
hy  hydiDoarboo  radiekik   For  emnpla 


(H  U' 


••cundtrjr 


TutlaiT 


f  B'         f  R'       ( R' 

r<ir    nJr'  nJr' 

In         I R',       I R' 


Muu7  ti1amla«a 


!ir  fR"  fR" 
R,'      nJr"  nJr* 


JfoMdMUMt 

are  known »~ 


Um  faDowiqg 


'(C|H,)H, 


MethTUiiite.M..«H(CH,)Hj 

Ethykmiae  V( 

ProprUmlae  V  (Cl 

BatyUiniiM  ..V((VI»)H, 

Amvlainins  K(CVH„)U, 

HexyUinioe  N(C^„)H, 

HeptyUminc.     .  N((VHu)H, 

OctjUmlne   N  C,H„)H, 

KoajrtaBiM  lf(C,Hu}H, 


tHmctbyluniae  N(CH,),H 

DiethyUmina...K(aH,),H 
DipropvUtuinc,  M(ft|Uhtt 
DibDtyUmioe . . .  NiO^SSB 

Diamylamins  ...K{C^||),a 


TrimethylMttlM  N'(C,H), 

Triathykmlae  N(CJ1(^ 

TriptoDTlamtiM  K((VHr|* 

TiiWtTlamlM  N(C.Hik 

TriaavlaaiM.  ^  N(C,Hi,), 

Theae  amlnea  am  pndnood  faf  the  foUowiog  mothoda  >— 
1.  By  heating  tho  haloid  aoBpouidi  of  Oja^t  i 
with  •  aolotion  ol  ammonia  in  alcohol  : — 


Tho  roBulting  compound  is  formed  on  the  type  of  the 
Kalta  of  ammonia,  and  like  these  bodies  is  decompoeod  by 
fixed  alkalies : — 

N(C.H^^,)H,I  •¥  KHO  -  H(Q,H^Hg  +  OH,  +  KI. 

ir  J 1  iiiiiiimlM  t^^m. 


Atdwoaa»«bia,  aoaoidiBg  to  tho  prapoction  of  tta  i»> 
agenta,  the  temperature,  A&, in  the  first  reaction,  moraorlaaa 
of  tha  aaooodary  and  tertiary  monamines  an  prodnoad^— 

90LH^,I  +  JNH,  -  N(C.H,^,),H^  +  HH,I 

bjrJritKlldei. 

SOH*^!  +  j^NH,  -  K(C.U^,),UI  ^  aNHJ. 

ItttUnr  Dionamln* 


N(C.H,)H,  +  CH,T  -  N(CH,XC,HJH^ 

Tho  aoeotnlaiy  and  tertiary  aminaa  ara  hi  all  tiiaaa  ( 

liberated  by  tho  action  of  KHO . 

2.  Cyanic  and  oyanorio  acids  (jf.  bbi)  form  two 
of  othereal  iiiilli  analimaM  III  IhO  BjaillllM  ill"  ' 
(PL  655) ;  thna— 

N»<3— OB'  0=C=N— B' 

Iaooyanat«8  are  pniparod  by  distilling  etheroo-potauium 
aalta  of  H^O.  containing  the  necessary  radicles  with  at' 
taaunm^rMiato:  B'KBO^  00"^^^  -  CO''.NB'  +  Ka80«. 
laocyaamataa  ara  obtahiod  hj  a  almilar  raaotlan,  aubatltal- 

ing  pcAassiuni  cyanurate  for  cyanate. 

Both  theso  classes  of  ethereal  salts  furaiah  primaij 
on  distillation  with  canatic  alkali : — 


CO.NR'  +  2KH0  -  NR'H,  +  KjCO^ 

3.  Kitro-substitntion  dariTatives  of  the  paraffina  ara 
redooed  by  nascent  bydrogeo,  ammoninm  sidphida^  Aoi, 
with  the  formation  of  aminaa  (aaa  wdootiBn  of  nilioathano 

to  ethylamine,  pi  673). 

WiUi  the  exception  of  the  motbylaminos  (which  are 
gaaeoi:s),  the  amines  of  the  present  class  are  limpid  liqaids» 
having  powerful  ammoniacal  odoura  and  highly  baaio  pro- 
paitiea,  reatoring  tha  oolonr  of  nd  VMam,  and  nniting 


N(CH,)H,      Ha  -  N<OH^HXI 

N(C,H,)i      HI  -  N(C^>),Ht 
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1Ik»  ftmmonlam  aaltc,  Umm  unJaM  form  jtSlaw  ojwUl- 

llrie  doable  wlu  when  their  hydrochlonde*  arc  mixed  with 
a  T?lntiffn  of  jf******"  chloride.  The  general  formula  of 
tbmm  ahi  (kmpnmatlng  kinins)  ii  2AHC1,  Pta«. 
Torttarj  aminee  nnite  directly  with  iodidee  of  C.H^.^! 

fonning  oompoundi  of  the  tjrpe  of  haloid  ammo- 

N(C^^),  +  C,H.I  -  N(C^JJ 

 aanpendi  do  not  again  farakli  tiw  tattiarr 

axnine  on  treatment  with  KUO,  bat  on  heating  witK  Ag,0 
And  water  bodies  tneh  m  Mr«(Ay^aM>9io«t»um  hydrosieUf 
VfiC^JfiO,  tn  pradaoed.  These  bodies  are  highly 
ca.<utie  Mses  analogons  to  uuaoiuiaiB  hydrozide,  bvt  man 
like  the  fixed  alkalies  in  their  genenl  beharioar. 

'ITie  a[ninen  of  tho  present  group  are  saniplilllt  flC 
rnctamcrisin  and  iftonieriam.    For  example  : — - 

M.«t*meric...N(C,Il7)H,  ,  N(CH,)(C5n,;iII  ,_N(CH,) 

Isemeric...N(aHT)H,    ,  N[CH(C. 

Pi'opyitwiM  ^HetipNi 

By  the  action  of  nitroos  acid  primary  amines  are  eon 

▼erted  into  nitrites,  which  are  deoomposed  on  heating;  with 

ths  fdrmUioa  of  the  corresponding  alooliol : — 

K(C.H^i)H,.HNO,  -  C,H^,.HO  +  0H,  +  N, . 

Tt»  aloobola  pcodoeed  by  this  naetioD  an  iMMMiM  tad 
lAA  Ihan  cf  Ik*  ndfab  tnm  wUeh  tht 

jne  is  derived  in  caaea  where  each  isomerism  is  possible. 
The  action  of  nascent  hydrogen  on  the  nitrilee  gives  rise 
to  IIm  formation  of  amines  : — 

Tba  nitriles  can  be  obtained  from  the  alcohols  by  oom- 
Uniag  the  bttar  with  ralpknrie  aeid,  eooTeiting  1h» 

sulpho-acid  thus  pmhiced  into  a  potniuium  salt,  and  dis- 
tilling this  with  potMsilun  cyanide  (p.  566).  By  combining 
■n  these  reactions  the  homologoos  series  of  alcohols  can  be 
leended  To  give  an  iUostntioa: — Mttkyl  alcoMol  ia 
eombiaad  widi  sulphnrie  acid,  ead  tha  ramlting  sulpho- 
acid  conTerted  into  potaAsium  methylsalphatc  This  latter 
■alt  ia  mixed  with  potaaaium  cyanide  and  submitted  to  dry 
distillation,  when  methyl  qranid*  (aoetooitiile)  is  produced ; 
this  when  acted  on  by  nascent  hydrogen  >■  conrerted  into 
ethylamine,  which  by  the  action  of  nitrous  acid  is  trans- 
formed into  ethyl  aUokoL  By  a  similar  ri  rici  of  reactions 
tUml  aieokol  can  be  oonTorted  into  propylamine,  w^ich  by 
tin  Mtbm  of  HNOj.  is  conwrtedfato  ptudopnpyl  aMm. 

IsoryanidfM  'or  Uarhamitu». — These  compounds,  meta- 
ffleric  with  the  cyanides  of  hydrocarbon  radiicles  (p.  566), 
may  be  regardsd  M  fonned  OA  the  type  of 
Mlti  ;  tbns  (X'  representing  th*  Mid  radicle)— 


Most  of  tha  iMotioDi  nukU  «•  «(  ia  pn|adiig  the 
cyanides  give  rise  to  flie  daraltHMoai  fonnatMiD  «  iio> 

cyanides  (see  p.  555) ;  tho  latter  bodies  are  in  excess  when 
the  iodides  of  tha  radicles  are  made  to  act  npoa  ailTer 
^^fuUm.  Isocyanidssare  alsoobtainsdby  hsatbgpitaMy 
•aiiMs  with  ohknlom  cad  cwastio  potash  >— 

aiB'H.+OHCla-l-SKHO-N  I  ^-fSKa-^SOBg. 

This  reaction  affords  a  ready  means  of  distinguishing 
^primary  amines,  as  the  isoqranidss  are  at  once  detected, 
'•fen  in  the  smaUest  traoM,  by  thdr  {Mnrarfnlead  bmhsoob 
odoon.  The  carbamin&s  reduce  many  metallic  oxides 
(such  OS  HgO  ,  AgjO ,  <k& )  with  the  formation  of  cyauates 
of  the  eontaincd  hydrocarbon  radicles.  They  possess  pro- 
perties deoidodly  more  buaio  then  their  motameride^  com* 


bining  energeticaUy  with  acMs  to  foM  Mllft 

heated  in  scaled  tubes  the  isocyanides  aft  pirlllQy  1 
formed  into  the  corresponding  nitrilesu 

Moncaniiut  eontaininy  <^        ,  radtdm  KTS 
by  allplamine,  N(C,H^H,. 

JfomamtHM  eoniaiiunff  C.H^^  radide*. — ^Theee  bases 
belong  to  two  isomeric  series  corresponding  to  the  alcohols 
of  tho  benayl  ■arise  oiid  to  the  phenols.  This  reUtioiDship 
ii  eBMBpttoM  by  tho  foUowhiig  nnMite  s— ~ 


C,H(Nn,).Cn,  C,H..CH^NH,) 

TohildlM.  .jUBMilo  Wllk  BtasjrlunlM 

,H,(NHA(CH,),  C,H..CH  CH^NH^ 

ZrH^  iMMMTte  Villi  xririuniB^ 

The  following  are  the  more  important  aminee  of  thi 


.C.H.(>fH,) 
.CVH.(NH,) 
.C,H,(NHJ 

C,H«(NH,).CH, 
---.,(NH^.(CH.), 


XylylaniiM 
CymrlamlaSt. 
Tolnldins 
Xylidlas 


'••«««>««oe*o  «•■««»■••»«•• 


I  •••»■*  see«»e«o*eee*i 


>«*  «es««s««* 


Dfbe&nlainlns  MM..M.»...l&4rVdB) 

DlxylyUiniiie  

DicTmylKtnine  •»••••••»••••  ..(CnH.|MNH) 

Dipbany  Umine  (C,H,),m  H ) 

KthTl-phenylamine  icjH^C.H.XNII) 

Mst^^fhsqylamias  <<^,XGHa)<NU) 

IMbsniyUmlne  (C^H,),!? 

TrtxylyUmiM  (CiH,)iN- 


arujijwuuiM  l^i"*'!'" 

TrierTDjrUmine  (Ci«Hij)»N 

Triphenylamliw  (C,H,),N 

DiBtethyl-phaoTlamina  (C,h[)(CH,),N 

DimsthyltolaidiiM  (C,H..  CH.KCH,),1T 

Dimrthylxylidins  fC,H,(CH,U(CH,),M 

DimathyloomidiiM.  .LCtH,(CU,)rkCHa),N 

DiiMthylcyiDidine  ■lO|WCPi)4J(CHa),N 

Tho  oaiBos  of  tho  boa^l  aoriw  on  obtained  ty  tho 
action  of  flio  ehlbiidfls  of  the  eorreaponding  ndieleo  oa 

ammonia.  Toluidine  and  its  bomologucs  arc  prepared  by 
reducing  the  nitro-deriratiTee  of  the  corresponding  hydro- 
carbons by  means  of  aottio  ooid  lad  iron  (wiow  ofloHliV 
ammonium  sulphide.  Sic  : — 

C,H,(NO,)  +  3SH,  -  C,H,(NH,)  ■»■  20H,  38. 

   {»Bflto#), 


Those  latter  amine«,  which  may  be  regarded  a^  amido- 
benzene,  in  which  1,  S,  3,  &c.,  H  atoms  are  replaced  by 
R',  R/  ,  R,' ,  i&c,  are  susceptible  of  the  isomeric  modifica- 
tion dependent  on  the  relatiTO  positioae  of  the  lepiaoed 
H  iilaai&  Thai  wo  hovo— 

CUNB^CH,)HHHH  C^(NH^H(CHJHUH 

OMbototnUiiie.  "-IVoTiIIMbs. 

CUNH,.)nH(CII,)HH 
I'll    «     •  • 

Pant  oluldlM. 

AS  tiieee  amineo  aio  horie  eoloarless  liquids,  noM  ov 
less  oily,  and  posoaaiiag  highly  characteristic  odours. 
They  combine  with  oddo  forming  crystalline  salts,  which 
are  deoompoNd  hy  eoBitio  alkaliea  with  tho  libention  of 
the  amine. 

PlunytamvM  or  aniline,  the  first  member  of  the  present 

series  of  primary  amines,  may  Imj  regarded  as  the  first 
homologue  of  both  the  above  isomeric  series.  It  derives 
its  name  from  the  indigo-plant  {Indigt^era  Anil),  as  it  was 
first  obtained  by  distilling  indigo  with  caustic  potnsh. 
Aniline  is  found  in  small  quantities  in  coal-tar  oils,  but  is 
manufactured  on  the  largo  scale  by  reducing  nitrobenzene 
with  iron  and  ocotie  acid.   Aniline     when  pon^  ocoloiip> 
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less,  oiljliqaU,  bavingftp«ealiArodoar;  itboQtat  163"  C, 
and  solidifies  at  -  8°  C.  The  replaoemont  of  the  phonylic 
hydrogen  by  halogi'tis  (;ra,dually  deetroys  tlio  ba*ic  character 
of  Aoiline.  Thus,  chloranilino,  C,ll.Cl(NfiA  and  dichlor- 
•afliB*.  C,E,CljaH^.  form  cryatalliDe  mm  fdlll  •cida; 
but  trichloraniliiM^  C,H,Cl^MliA  MMM  00  basic 
propertii^d.  By  fh*  mUm  M  <M  MdidM  c£  C.H^. 
radicleD  ujion  aniline,  the  aaddoJiydrDgen  can  bo  replaced 
by  these  radicles,  giving  rim  to  tiia  formatiuu  of  aocoudary 
and  tertiaiy  mcnaminee  containing  different  radicles,  such, 
for  •mnpla,  as  cfAyf-ani/iM,  (C^|3(CJS^NH,  produced  by 
Am  action  of  C|H.I  npoa  aBiliae,  and  snbeoquont  treatment 
with  KHO;  e^yl-cmul-MUime,  (C,HJ(C,H^(C^Hi,)N, 
formed  by  the  action  of  C.H„I  upon  ethyl-udluio,  &a 
These  tertiary  arainca  con  bioo  iutt/Slf  Vltk  CtBa»f|I« 
producing  stable  iodides — 

H(C,H^aH^O(C.H^j)(CVH^,)I , 

which  are  not  docompoeed  by  KHO,  but  by  the  action  of 

Xaad  water  are  converted  into  alkaline  hydroxides, 
MH  to  NHfHO.  It  will  be  aeen  that  the  iodide*  of 
C.H^.  radidw  can  thtu  be  empbyed  to  detenniaa  wkatlier 
the  amine  ia  ptimaiy,  aeeondaiy,  or  tertiary.  WliflBMiiKne 
hydrochloride  and  methyl  alcM^ol  are  healfsd  together  in  a 
sealed  tube,  the  amido-hydrogen  ia  partially  or  entirely  re- 
placed by  methyl,  giving  rise  to  the  formation  of  methyl  and 


hydiQchkridWi  yfhm.  both 
amldo-hydrogen  havt  been  Ifkoi  replaced,  if  As  baatiiig  ia 

continued  the  phenylie  hydropeo  bcfrmoa  replaced  by 
methyl  giving  rise  to  dimethyl-toluidino  and  its  homolnguea. 
Thia  interesting  intra-mok'cular  subetitution  was  discovered 
bj  Hafmana.  The  oatute  of  tha  tianaformatioa  will  be 
■MB  finm  tt»  foDowing  fonra]*  ^ 

(TlMhilctaBof  pbeoyKo  bydfogan  doM  aol  iMMr  to  bo 

lamoved  by  this  reaction.) 

Nitrous  acid  acts  upon  aniline  in  a  manner  dmilir  to  Ita 
action  npon  the  C.Ti;,.,.,,  primary  monamina^  MBfllliqg  ft 
into  the  correaponding  alcohol  (phenol): — 

CA<NH,)  +  HNO,  -  C,H,(HO)  +  OH, + N, . 
ItdHtaOinak  dilatod  wldk  alaobol^bowamvlBtanMdiito 
pndveta  are  formed — 

+  HNOg  -  C..H,iN,  + 


Anlllju. 


20H, 
20H, 


Ass 

If  aaltoof  anilinatm 
•re  produced. 

Aniline  combines  with  aldehydea  vith  flw  aHminatfiwot 

l^ltM)  producing  phenaldinet : — 

2q,HjNH,  +  CH^COH  -  OH,  -  C„H„1T,. 

PMtmiHiu  a  nolymeride  of  aofliiMb  hnHag  At  compoaitton 

CuH^N, ,  is  known. 

Allied  to  the  present  group  of  amine*  ia  naphthtUidvu, 
CuHi^H^  pcodMadby  the  itdnsliM  «t  aitniinpktba- 


JFmtttrat  Attateidt. — Theae  compounds  are  organic  bases 
existing  already  formed  in  plaata.  With  tba  aioeption  of 
pi>ertdii«*(C.H,,N)  and  eonine,  wUdl  are aeooadaiy  mooa- 
midea,  the  alka!.  iii-i  at  [ircsent  known  are  tertiary  com- 
poonda.  The  lollowiug  are  some  of  the  more  important 
«(  dda  graop  «(  MdflM  »— 

From  a*  lark  e/ip*eUt  ^CimAona. 


Oyt\ 


Morphia*.. ....  CirR|«KO, 

Codeine   C„H„NO, 

NarcotiM.  .  C„H„NO, 

Thebsim  C„H„NO, 

FspsvariiM.  C_H,,.VO^ 

Vamtae  C«H«NOb 

BydMao(aniiks...CMBiaVOb 

From  variou*  PlmUi. 

StiyehaiBS...... 


CodAmlM  C^HmNO^ 

Laotbosins  CaH.NO^ 

LMdanme  CmH.MO^ 

Maoonldlns  C||B«M04 


Nlaodae.....^  CiJBwN, 

Conina.  «,  C.HuN 

Spsriaiae  ('it^^^t 

Atropine  C„H^O, 

AconiUns  c1h„N0, 

Tbaobtentes.  C,H,K.O, 


CuHmK.O,  I  Fraa  Vwt  Teades,  St  IgnatiMlb 
e;H^,0j_bsii**e. 


in 


From  hemlock. 
From  broom. 
Ftooi  alghtabada 
FrosB  asonkaliood. 
From  ooeoa  aseda 

chftto.aB4»tto*„(^H„N.o,  1 

Urn  eonatitntlon  of  Ubit  ndidea  eoataiaed 

varions  bases  has  not  hitherto  been  made  clear.  Among 
the  cinchona'  alkaloids — of  which  the  valuable  medicine 
quinine  is  a  member— eome  intortasliug  cases  of  phyBicai 
isomerism  oocur.  Maigr  bases  have  been  obtained  by  the 
action  of  leagenta  oo  tha  epinm  alkaloids.  A  base  isomeric 
with  eonine  baa  been  prepared  artificially  by  heating  aomMl 
bntyl  aldehyde  with  an  alcoholic  aolntioB  of  aDUouia  ao 
as  to  produce  dibutyraldine :  2C,Ht.  COH  +  NH,  -  OH, 
•>C,H,yNO,  and  then  submitting  this  latter  substance  to 
dry  distillation :  p,H„NO  -  0H-  -  C,n,,N . 

Amw  Jirem  vanomt  Jtomtaa^Tha  ioUowivg  are  a  few 
bam  fli  aafBil  origin : — 

0Naliaa»..„..«..M...C,H,N,O,   From  Jalae  «C  raw  IsA 

Creatlaln.   C,H,N.O  j  ^XjSS*'       "**  * 

Oaaniae  CH.N.O  [  gd  laasiiatb  jafca 

X"tW«c  ..  „  <WSfi,  \  '^•^  "*  "* 


?ifanr  bases  have  been  obtained  by  the  de.fltroettfS 
distillation  of  organic  matter  containing  nitrogen.  Theaa 
an  toltiaijr  MMUunines  :— 

p  „  V  )  B7  dUtilling  clnelion*  slksloida 

 ^"f"  j     with  cauetlo  potaih. 

Pjrtel ».^..„.„C4H«N   From  eoal-tar  and  aaioal  oO. 
Otban  wn  dnivdl  tnm  ofl  prodnead  bvtiw  daabaeth* 

distillation  of  bones,  kc,  and  coal-tar  naphtha : — 
Pyridine.  C.H.N 


PioDlins  C^,N 

Lntidlne  CVH,K 

Colliain«  C,H„N 


BahMtae.  C„H„lf 


YiiHdine.. 


Cj,H„lf 


Hydramida  (p.  568),  when  boiled  with  potash  solution, 
are  converted  into  basic  compounds.  AtnariM,  C,iH|^,  , 
ia  a  nbitanM  f ocnad  in  this  aiannar  from  bydrobeuamidcL 

INaNiiMe  are  funnad  by  taaatkma  «ia]ogoaa  to  tkoM 
aBtllkyad  in  the  preparation  of  monaminos : — 

C.Hj,Br,  +         -  N  (C.H^)H^2HBr 

Aa  ia  the  preparation  of  monaminea,  secondary  diamin.** 
an  it  «h«  aaaia  tiiM  famed  t— 
SGLP,.Br, + 4NH, -y^C.Hy)^.aHBr-l-  JNH^Br . 


The  action  of  KHO  upon  the  primary  diamine  dihydro- 
bromide  ia  different  from  iu  action  npon  tha  eorraapondinK 
monamine  e?«qpoimd»  UaMBVah  w  anoilda  «f  Hm  diuda* 

is  formed : — 

N,(C.H^)H,Br, + SKHO  -  K/a.H».)H,0  +  tKBr -i-OB; 

braotda. 

The  diaminn  aoRiipMding  to  bennne  and  ita 
loguoa  are  pradnaed  by  tba  ndnollon  of  «ha 

derivatives  of  tho  rcsppclivo  hydrocarbons — 

C,H,(NO,),  -^  6H,  -  C,H,(NHj),  +  40H, 
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r  ritermodiato  protlncta  arc  Bometimee  forraod  — 
C«H/NO,),  +  3H.  -  C,H.(NO.KNn,)  +  2011,. 

The  diamines  havo  not  b«en  ioTCttigated  with  the 
Ainoont  of  detail  that  has  been  bestowed  upon  the  mona- 
naintA    By  the  action  o(  tho  i  of  C.Hj,^,  radicles 

upon  olbiono  and  dinthene  diamia(»  a  largo  namber  of 
\fnnm  hKf  been  obtained,  in  which  the  ammonia  bjdNgn 
la  more  or  Ic^^  replaced  by  these  radicles.  DuuniMi  foroi 
two  elanes  of  salts,  monadd  and  diaeid. 

JWamiiMfe— TIm  foUoving  btlonf  to  thk 


 KiCH, 

llduifluMsraMlMdIpbMiTl'trismlas  

Tripbeay1^MBldin«  or  caibotripb«Dyl-trtainiQak.  ...VfCaH^ 

wim'tM  Cobiin,<->A  hugi  nambw  of  tli«  ooloura  ob- 
tainod  from  inUiira  mn  triuniiiM,  wd  nuij  ba  oooTenifliitljr 

referred  to  here.  /?o#an(7irt*  (magenta  or  fu  ^  s'in  )  ia  tho 
boae  of  a  splendid  red  dye  which  serves  aa  tho  starting 
point  of  namerous  other  colours.  It  ia  prepared  by  oxi- 
dizing a  mixtaro  of  aniline  and  toluidine  with  arsonic 
acid  :— CsHTN  +  2CrH^N-3Hj-C-,H„N,  (Roaaniliuo). 
Afauve  ia  a  purple  dyo  produced  by  tnia  oxidation  of  aniline 
by  meana  of  aalphdrio  acid  aad  potassium  dicbrojoata. 


\mm  of  Ois  eoHow  ii  mamnnt  (C^BJS^  snd  il  is 
interesting  as  being  the  filii  of  tho  anllino  pCMtioillj 

employed  La  the  arts. 

The  numeroui  ofbsv  dyes  derivad  from 
and  oapbthaloDO  eumdl  ba  diseusaed  bam. 

It  baa  been  reeeotly  obaerrad  by  Dr  Otto  Witt  fbtt  tbe 

poculi.iT  properties  of  organic  colouring  subataucos  are  in 
moat  case*  doe  to  tba  oombiofld  preaeoce  of  two  groan  or 
tmdielflo  attaalud  to  s  «h1m«  niiblein.  Tb«  on*  whrai  ii 

tho  colon r-producin^  group  ia  termed  the  thromopiore,  the 
other  is  a  aaJt-forming  groap,  t.e ,  a  group  which  confers 
vpon  a  molecule  either  acidity  or  baaioitj.  A  snbstanee 
aontaining  s  chromophoio  dom  aol  boooaw  «  ookvr  notil 
Ilia  Mlt-rannlng  group  la  introdaead  into  die  molaoDb; 
ftvich  potoriti;il  ctjlouriug  HMlir-ns  ar:'  tlicrofore  termed 
cAromoijeru.  Tho  cbromopboho  group  exorcises  its  infln- 
anoa  mote  powerfully  in  th»  aalla  of  colouring  sobstaocea. 
T>50  principal  en!t  fnrming  gronps  combined  with  aromritin 
nuclei  arc  UO  and  Nll^,  so  that  most  chromogens  of  this 
elaas  give  rise  to  two  colours  according  as  one  or  othar  of 
tho  foregoing  radicles  enters  into  their  composition. 

Photpkine$,  Arnnei,  Sttbinet,  and  Bimutkuui. 

Thaaa  ooflapoaods  aro  aoalogaaa  of  the  amioaa^  and 
aontaia  tha  abova  alamaata  ia  piaaa  of  nitrogen.   8om  ol 

Ibe  mcthodii  employed  ia  tlMir  pndvatioB  aia  aaan  in  the 

following  reactions  : — 


2PH,I 


+  20^,1 +  ZDQ-jP| 


)H,I  +  OH,  +  ZnI, 


3Zn(C,nj,  +  IPO, 
AaNa,  +  SC.H.I  - 


-  2P(C  Hj),  +  SZaOt 


1^1  -  A.^). 


+  3Na 


The  corresponding  tertiary  stiUaaa  tad  UianitUnM  are 
pfodnead     a  lugilar  raactuML 
Tka  eonponnda  of  tha  praaao  group  are  poasoaaad  of 

great  afTinity  for  oxy  "  n,  many  of  them  fLitiri!^  fire  spon- 
taneously when  exposed  to  the  air.  ArsenJimttA^l  or 
taeodylf  Aa//CM^^,  is  a  spontaneously  inflammable  liquid, 
having  a  most  repnlsiTa  odour,  produced  by  the  action  of 
methyl  iodide  on  aodium  arsenic  alloy,  or  by  distilling  a 
mixturo  of  potaaaium  acetate  and  ataenions  anhydride. 
Thaaaalogf  batwaan  these  oompoonda  aad  tha  amiaaaia 
HOI  fafOarauBfliflad  by  tha  foUowing  rawtio&a^^ 


P(c,ig, 


+    CH,I    -  P(C,H,),(Cn,>I 
2Sb{C,Hj,I  +  A^fi  +  OH,  -  2SWC,H,),H0  +  SAijl 

Tuiolij)  Trlreil>)il  .tilioiiitta 

Mlbooima  lodid*.  ti;<lruu>l& 

P(CjHj),HI  +  KHO  -  PfCTT,),  +  Kl  +  OH,. 


XIY.  Aaioes. 

Tim  eonpoottds  of  this  elass  are  moat  conveniently  re- 
garded as  derived  from  acids  by  the  substituticn  of  NIIj 
for  tho  HO  oootaioed  in  the  carboxyl  group.  It  will  bo 
thus  evidaot  that  monobaaie  aeida  «aa  yiatd  only  one 

amido — a  monamidf  of  th(5  form  R'CO(NH,).  Polyl)asic 
acids,  on  tho  other  hand,  can  have  their  bydroxyl  partially 
or  entirely  roplaoed  by  amidogcn,  thna  |ia1ding  normal 
and  add  aaiidan   Tho  Iatt«r  aro  known  «a  aaiM  aadtt  - 

Fnm  Ihiatie  Aeidt. 
../C50(NIL)  ^.fCO(NH^ 

'  1  oo(HoT      "  \  ocxnhI) 


'D<unidt| 


BTl  COfEO) 
\  CO(HO> 


JVorn  Trihoik 


(CO(NH,)  (CO(XFg 
R"  {  C0(  N H  j)      R"  {  CO(KH,) 
(00(110)  (  CO(NHI) 


Aod  unWtu 
UntoacMg. 

AfliMaa  ato  primary,  aaeondary,  or  tertiaiy,  aaooidhg  aa 

one  third,  two-thirds,  or  al!  t1n  l  ydrogen  of  the  ai 
IS  replaced  by  acid  radicles  (aeo  p.  574). 

Aaiidaa  are  prodooad— (1.)  By  distiUiag  tha 
ammonium  salts  of  the  coneaponiUng  acids  : — 

CH,.C0(0NHJ  -  OH,  -  CH,  CO{NH,) 

AnmoaliUD  wMaU.  .K  crUaJaiu 

C,H^[q(HONgJl,  -  20H,  -  C,H^tOC)(KH,)],j 

(2.)  Also  by  the  action  of  ammonia  on  the  aci  l  L  J:Jes 

r!}-  t!io  fu-thnr  action  of  the  ncid  balido  ii['iiri  the 
pninary  mooamide  secondaij  and  tertiaij  moqamides  afa 
produced  :— 

CH,.00a  ^  O^OOfNHJ  •  {CH.  CO),(NH)  ♦  HOI 
(CHj.CO),ns'H)  +  CHj-COCl  =  (CIL  CO),N"+Ha. 
Diaeataaifda  is  alao  fomed  by  tha  action  of  diy  HCI 

upon  firrtnmifin  anH  trinrctamfi^e  hv  hcatiag  iiBftOBitfila 
(methyl  cyanide)  with  acetic  aDhydhde, 
The  formation  of  amidaa  ooataiaiag  djrad  mdldaa  ia 

exemplified  by  the  equation — 

C,H  (CX)OI),  -t-  4NH.  -  C,H..[CO(NH,)L  ^  2NH,a. 

flMdj^l  chlorlilo.  laeciaMDM*. 

(3w)  Amidaa  an  formed  by  the  action  of  aauaonia  oo 
tha  atfumal  adta  of  tha  oorreaponding  acids  :— 

CH,.CO(OC,H0  +  KH,-CH,.CO(NHJ  -f  C.H^HO 

acetttg.  AMUfflkda.  EOjri  alMluL 

f  co(oan,)     J.      ( co(NH,  .  or  h  wo 

\  CO(OC,HJ  +2««,-  jco(NHi+  -CaHj.HO 


tthjX  outat«. 


Oxamld*. 

{ CO(OC,H.) 
(CA)"(DO)  \  CO(OaH,) +3NH, 
(  CO(OCjHj) 


I  CO(NH,) 


-  (C,H4)"(H0)  {  CO(NH,)  -^  3C,Hj.na. 

_  .iOO(NH,) 
Ca>MJIa  Btiiyl  akalMl. 
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AH  tiM  loMnrB  miim  «rt  witite  ei^^«tallin«  aolida,  many 

of  tliem  posacssing  hnt\\  acid  and  basic  properti«».  Boiled 
with  acids  or  alkaiiea  th«  primary  amides  rcgenerata  their 
parent  acids  ;— 

CHyCOfflH,)-i-Ha4>OH,-CB^ygOOH  +  NH,a 


C^OOfflHJ  ^  KHO  -  OH,.<X|OK  -t-  VBf 
DfatOUd  irtth       pnmay  midei  an  flODwUd  into 


CU,.CO(Nnj)  -  OH,  -  CHjCN 
CH,.CO{NHJ  -  OH,  -  C«Hj.CN 

BaoMmU*.  BrnfontlrtiK 

C,0,(NH,),  -  20H,  -  rCN),. 

OuuBld»  Cytaoffos. 

Amte  aeidt  are  intermadiAte  botwe«n  tb«  Mnidea  tod 
their  pftrent  acids,  from  wlifdi  tbey  are  produced  bj  rab- 
'  '   ;  the  acid  ammonium  aaltl  to  dry  distillatioQ 

|OQOH^  -  OH,  -  I QQQH 


are  the  nentnl  amides  of  carbonic  acid-  "Cm  la  the  cliief 
•olid  r^fMtituwit  of  hmaaa  oriae,  and  is  interesting  aa 
being  the  flnt  otgania  conpoaBd  ayntbesixed  (W^kr, 

I82S).    Tt  was  first  produced  artificiaUy  by  beating  a 

solution      auimonium  cyanate  : 

CNO<NH,)-CO(NH,),. 
Urea  may  bIbo  be  obUincd  by  the  ftci;  n  of  ammonia  on 
carbon  orydichloridf; :  COCl,  +  iNii,  -  CO(XHj)2  + 
2NH4CI ;  by  the  action  of  ammonia  on  ethyl  carbonate  • 
CO(0GA)i+iii''Ja-00CNHt)|  +  aC,H,H0;  and  by 
the  action  of  teat  on  aaunaniiniCBriMBNtoaal  catbooaU : 
2CO(NH,)(ONH,)  -  CO(NHj),  +  (NBJ^,  vaA 
(NHJjCO,  -  20H,  -  CO(NH,),. 

Urea  crystallicea  in  long  white  ^ided  priama,  rery 
eolnble  in  water  and  aloohoL  It  combinee  with  acids,  form- 
ing coroponada  Uka  CJO(NH,),.Ha.  CO(NH,),.HNO„ 
and  with  nmt&llic  oxides,  fonaing  Mek  aompounds  as 
C!0(NH,),2HgO .  Heated  with  watar  to  a  very  high 
tcmperatur«,  it  decomposea  into  carbon  dioxide  and  am- 
monia: 00(NH,),-^OH.,-CO,+2NH,;  by  the  action 
of  altmi  acid  it  is  decnmpoeed  Into  carbon  dioxide, 


p  „  /  CO(ONHJ     nw  -  M  /  COfNH,) 
I  COOH    "  -  0"t  -  W  \  COOU  • 


Dianidaa  af  dibasic  acids  mnet  be  distinguished  from 
aooamJiiT  manaBudw  eontaining  djad  add  ladidea.  The 
latter  Bit  tannd  wwIIh;  Tkot,— 

-       -  [c,H,(co)j  (ira)''. 


( (C,0,)' 


•alta  of  amic  aoida  hava  bean  obtainad  by 
various  methoda.    The  following  are  a  few  examples  : — 

KlhrUnumIe  mM.  I  FIXBTlestbljtilc  tcld.  I    Annseilum  |:fitn))nitJair>4iT. 

Tha  lalta  fonnnlated  abore,  oontninfng  the  radicle  in  tho 
aaibnijl  gnmpi  are  neHtral;  thi>.'<e  in  which  the  radicle 
replaces  amido-hydngaa  an  acid.  The  amaKminm  salt 
of  carbamio  acid  is  formed  by  flia  dinet  aatton  of  earbon 
dioxide  on  u  - onia  :  C0,  + 2NH,-C0'(0NH,)(NH,). 
The  nentral  ethereal  eaiu  of  carbamio  acid  are  known  as 
urethanet. 

AUxJamidM  an  oomponnds  intannediate  between  amioee 
•ad  MNidaa,  thai  ia.  coatafning  both  poafti^  and  negative 

nSMn    The  following  are  examples  : — 

(  C,H,0       ( C,H,0       (  C,HjO 

scctaaMa,  <Isc«WsiII«l  aitsaianU*. 

It  has  been  previously  Dtentlonad*diat  cy&nic  acid  forms 
two  daaaea  of  compounds  analogous  to  the  nitn'lee  and 
earbaniinea.  Sulpnocyanic  acid  forms  two  aaaloaous 
serina.  The  etheraal  salts  of  the  iso-series  derived  mm 
tbeae  adds  can  be  formulated  as  alkolimides  r — 

"{2^'  "{ot" 


nitro^B.  and  liatw:  00(NHJ.4-NA-CO,+  2OH.-i- 
2N, .  Una  li  alia  deeoapoeed  by  ddorina  with  the  for- 
mation of  cyannric  acid,  ic. :  600(N^)|  +  3C1f  " 
2H,C,N,0,  +  4NH«a   N,  +  2Ha . 

Urea  combinee  with  aldehydes,  with  the  elimination  of 
water,  glTing  riaa  to  a  aariea  of  e(»npounds  termed  vrtidn. 
By  dia  aetioii  cf  beat  on  ammoBln■lallIflMqr■Dlt^  rafjpAo- 
Kwo,  CS(NH,)^  ia  obtained- 

Ctmpo«iui  ureal  are  derived  from  urea  Vy  flia  replaoa- 
ment  of  amido  hydrogen  by  hydrocarbon  radicles.  Pome 
of  tha  methods  employed  in  their  production  are  shown 
by  tlifrftdlowiiig  afnatMMia  ^ 

HGKO  +  H(C,H,)H,  -  Co{2g<^»^ 

C|r«risacU         lUkilnilM  Eihjn  om. 

HCNO  +  N(C,H,),H  -  C»{5ir'"'^' 

Cyifllc  tcl'l  ni«(hv1»iiiln».  PWhrl  uittt. 


Ovboa 


■d|ia«-««b 


tWe  AM  (C^fifi,)  la  eantahwd  tn  faiman  nrina. 

fttrpcnta'  excrement,  guano,  iic  It  is  a  dibasic  acid  yield- 
ing a  huge  anmber  of  derivatives  by  oxidation,  itc  It 


AUj/t  itotulphocyanate,  N(CS)'(C;H,)^ 
being  obtained  from  oQ  of  mit^rd. 
QuAmUi  md  Vraa  O0(NH  l^^Theea  flom|oa»da 


VmaummwD  OmoAmo  OoMroinqw. 

Tin  flo  Bro  Mubatancee  of  which  tho  formula  have  not 
yet  been  eatiafactorily  determined,  owing  to  their  com- 
plexity af  eenpoaition  and  to  tho  difficulty  of  obtaining 
them  in  a  state  of  purity.  Tha  Damca  and  eoatcaaol  aoDia 
of  the«e  oompoonds  ace  given  below. 

Mucilage,  abundant  in  linseed,  mallow  rOOl»  AcLj 
to  starch  and  gum ;  soluble  in  cold  water. 

6un4nigaeanth,  a  kind  of  mueilageb  ituohdila  in  Vawr, 
but  becoming  noft  and  gelatinous. 

Pectin  (Cj, 11^,0  J,  t>,  a  transparent  jelly  contained  in 
most  ripo  fri:it:^  ;  'lille  in  water,  precipitated  by  alooboL 
It  is  probably  uUietl  to  tbo  carbuliyd rales  (p.  564). 

He-tint,  allied  to  the  tcrj>cnca.  Common  resin  (cofopfto«y), 
from  pine,  contains  two  acids,  abiMie  acid  (C^jH^Oj)  and 
pinie  acid  (CJHttQ^,  the  former  crystalline,  the  lattei 
amorphooa.  Othec  well-known  laaina  an  lae,  nuutie, 
eopal,  tandarae,  drcujon'i  Uood,  Aa.  AvAer  h  probably  a 
foesil  reain. 

CoowfcAoM  {Inditi^-rMbber)  and  y»//a-;xr- /ui  arc  the 
hatdaoed  jaioea  of  spedea  of  Ficva,  Euphorbia,  Itonandra, 
kc.  These  subetancea  apvear  to  oonaiBt  of  a  mistun  d 
terpenea  (p.  609). 
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IWiMM  ■>»  Mtunl  ttistafw  «f  iwiai  wUh  ^ulitfl* 

oik. 

Bitument  result  from  the  deoaj  of  y: f:;.*-Uo  matter  out 
of  mtaot  with  tho  air.  Pit-tool,  HgniU,  aiid^  ara  ftllied 
to  kitonMo.  tctrolom  aod  redMT  ban  itfimd  to 
MMtoftnaQiL  666> 

11a  laminiiig  ooapoondB  we  to  notiM  tra  of 
animal  origin. 

^/frvmiiioMl  SuhtlcMen  or  i'roteid*. — Ihese  substances 
contain  carbon,  hjdrogan,  nitrogen,  oxygen,  and  amall 
qimiititie*  U  aalpbor  (0-9  to  1'9  p«r  tualLX  Stnm  d 
Hood  b  «a  ■nmniaou  Mtwtenca,  mIoUs  fa  liaUr, 

pKicIpfta'ni  by  al-ohil,  anr!  noajrulatni  hj  baiting.  t':7J- 
albumin  Ui  Liu  cliitL  curmUta^iit  uf  wliilo  of  ogg  ;  it 
diETora  from  blood  Borum  ia  boing  precipitatod  by  other. 
Olobuim  ia  preaent  in  blood  aanim,  oonnecUve  tiune,  dto.; 
it  is  inaolable  in  water,  soluble  in  dilute  acids  and  alkaliea. 
J/jNwt»,  allied  to  globulin,  exists  in  auwoalar  tissue,  and 
ntflltn  in  yolk  of  egg.  Oateitt  ia  aa  alkaline  albuminate 
wliiijli  orcun  in  u'/iVk,  coagiilable  by  certJLin  iir)i;iml  mcra- 
braoes  (such  as  rennet  or  stomaeh  of  calf),  with  tiie  fomm- 
tioa  of  eheesa.  Fibrin  ia  the  proteid  which  causes  tho 
dbttiof  oC  lilood;  ik  ia  aa  daatio  onbatanoe  of  filanuotoaa 
■Ifuetow^  faabtttUa  fa  water  at  orSinry  temperataraa. 

FiiitTTieg  ri:;ult  froni  tlio  nction  of  gri-.'r"c  ju:ro  uivin 
aibumiDOua  lubstaaces;  tbej  are  soluble  in  water,  and  are 
mat  ooagalated  br  boiling. 

Mmmo^ciut  ^irlucli,  witli  the  other  aobstaooaa  to  be 
■tBtkoM,  fi  dllad  to  the  proteids)  ia  the  ebiaf  con* 
stitaant  of  the  red  eorpusrlr-^  of  the  blood  of  vertebrate 
I ;  it  eaa  be  obtaioad  ta  the  oiyslaliino  form  from 


the  blood  of  certab  aoimala,  and  aontaiiu^  in  addition  to 
the  oaoal  elamenta  compoaing  prot6id%  lAoat  0*4  per  ceaL 
of  iroa  .ff<inafc»  mnlto  bam  tiM  daoompoaiitiaa  of 
bssmoglobin. 

PowiMia  the  albuminous  eonattaaitt  fli  |itttbJaJ«*) 
«Uu  ooBTartt  pratoida  iato  paptaoaft 

Mmetn  (IAmiu)  te  a  aaemltoa  from  Oo  tolivary  glands, 
and  from  all  mucooa  membranes  of  the  animal  body. 

Gelatin  and  CkcmdrtH. — ^Xbe  &ni  of  tihese  substances  is 
produced  by  the  action  of  boiling  water  on  membrauoua 
tiaao^  aUn,  tendon^  and  bonaa.  Tiinglaii  ia  nearly  pan 
galalin  Inm  tba  awin-Madder  of  the  atargeoo  and  other 
fiihw.  Cr>mmon  site  and  gloo  are  eramplf-^  r-.f  Itnpnro 
g'^.jtin.  (jelatin  is  solable  in  water  and  precipitated  by 
alcobu]  ;  the  aqueons  solutiun  is  completely  preci'piiate<i 
by  tanuio  acid  (p.  970),  this  last  reaction  being  the  buaia 
of  the  process  of  tanninj^  When  bides  are  steeped  in 
an  infusion  of  oak-bark  or  of  other  sabstancaa  yielding 
tannie  acid,  the  gelatine  of  tba  hide  by  the  action  of  tbo 
tannin  is  couvertod  into  leather.  Ckondrin  is  a  gelatin- 
ous substance,  obtained  from  the  cartilage  of  the  jointa 
and  ribe,  widdl  AUbrs  io  aome  reapects  from  gelatin. 

K&ratim  ia  %  nama  gjivan  to  aereral  substances  left  after 
tiia  oomflato  aihanatjon  of  horn,  naiU,  feathers,  hair,  dtc, 
by  various  solrenta. 

Protago»  ia  a  pboaphoretted  fatty  substance,  forming 
the  chief  constituent  of  nerre  tiasco.  Boiled  with  baryta 
water,  it  deoompoaaa  into  stoario  add,  glycerin,  phoa- 
plMirio  aoid,  and  otiiar  anhrtnoN,  among  whidli  ia  iup 


eluded  trimethyl  f^iethyl 
N(CH,),(C,H«.HO;iiO 


I^dnto 


or  neurtnig 
(a.  Ma.) 


Indf.x  or  pRfNcrpAL  Scbjects. 


inrrten*,  in.  ssa. 


SIIMUt  nlpkail^  «0>- 
tot. 

S<I<U  4TT.  4Bti  erfutta^  SSS, 
MS-Srii  teldtr  4Mt 
bdU  tervloptd  \t.  «Sr. 

Actio*.  dHiilld,  4f«^ 

aamijr.  Ms-«a4it 

AJthaailUtcal  p&rlod,  4JS, 
A)colM)t%  wa,  m  &Mi  cn!- 
pbiu;  Mlaolua.  u»V  telli- 
Ilua  klMblll^  US,  (Mi,  M} 

~  «('  IH 
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Uon  o<.  M4-m 
Cir«ea  dl«ii>i»hM»  t2L 

Oihmi,  sHk  sia 


tu.  m,  »it 

AlUMd^  ounnl,  871 

jUimlalva.  Ml,  m 

Aalte,  tM.  577.  ua 

AalM«(NkSKH<-vr 

AmBoahk.  iwa  Sta 

Aal>jrdiU«%  li%IIL 

ABlUa«,  m 

katiam,  (M-Mt 

ArMoKUS^L 

AniM*.  87T. 

AtwaM  iMil,  «• 

Atonlf  vc1(ti<ii  !U*  of,  4*T. 

detarmlDillna  o'. 

t«ta«)«nt  of,  SU|   U  Bor- 

■•»■«,«&». 
ATafiitfr*  vad  Anptn^  b/po- 


CbMilcil  I 

et.ilX. 

Chomivrr  dcftnltion  of,  iS7 ; 
am  4*aal(tM  of  ««« 


■thwaiiSi 

tfllurlutll.  wa,  ««,  M7 
nnoriMk  4'JO-4»i 

Fansalab  caanication  a(.  H1\ 

■■sirtni,    ail.  rfiri% 

m  Sn.  B4II  SIS-.  Mis- 

enlv.    471  S47-M*|  r». 
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««& 

SUMSldaik  4rt. 

annis*,  4«o-«f4:  «««.  4»S 


ctaarittaatfastt. 
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CoMt.  S»  311 
OooiMnutm  by  **)|AI  sod 
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Oanawdta  litiMai,  »a.  tabs, 

eii. 
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4M, 
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lluo  of,  ««> 
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OoaOiHt  Ihoorr,  4M 


0tr«ala,  Ml 
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CHEMNITZ 


OHEHNITZb  •  U  tb«  ki^dom  of  Sudoj,  m  the 
6M»  ef  Zwidtts,  60  aflat  W.&  w.  ef  Dtmdva  hj  nfl,  in 

ft  beantiful  plain  &t  the  foot  of  the  Errc-rbirjp,  tv-aterpd  by 
the  River  Chemnitt,  an  Cifllaent  of  tlie  jlu.do.  It  is  the 
{i[r,t  n-.ivriufuctui  ing  town  in  iHa  i:.:juntry,  and  in  population 
nnka  aeat  to  Dresden  and  Leipalc.  Though  to  geoenl  well 
boOt  nil  yOli Miring  K  krg«  number  of  handiaiw  tdificoa, 
It  hm  Mnjtistivwtjr  Um  «C  ^pwial  iotmrt;  tmm  th* 
aoii  tatpakuA  an  St  Janaafli  ciorA,  tba  aii«iMit  town- 

hooM,  the  poet-ofiBce,  the  theatre,  the  new  realTfcr.le,  and 
ths  ttchftnge.  It  contains  a  Roman  Uatbolic  and  i^vo 
Piotaatarit  charches,  and  haa  three  civic  schoolji,  a 
Matnaaiun,  a  nyai  indoatml  achool,  of  gnat  repute 
MMOghoot  Bazoay,  a  achool  of  ptaotioal  daaigning,  and  ao 
•zteosiTa  Sunday  aohool  nnder  the  direction  of  tbe  work- 
men's  nnion.  It  !•  die  aeat  of  aerctal  laige  admioistfatiTe 
offloee,  and  a  cli amber  of  eommeroa  and  indnxtry;  and  among 
iU  aoctotiee  are  two  acholaatio  aaaoetations.  a  merchant*' 
union,  a  acientific  aoaociatioo,  and  an  architectural  and 
Mtiscie  toeiety,  Tkt  eaMoB  aood^  and  cnaeiaOj  th* 
•losings,  for  «1iidi  It  li  niiB^  Mlelmted,  rival  lima  of 

Enf^land  in  qcultty  nnd  cheapoen ;  ornl  it  sI.id  fnrima 
for  tho  miiiiufac'.ura  uf  ipinning-inachinfry.  There  are 
Einctpcn  diaLinct  e«tablishmeBta  for  the  weaving  of  woollen 
and  haU-wooUen  cloth  ;  aod  3400  band  looms  are  engaged 
in  the  same  trade.  The  atoeking  weaving  u  proeocutcd  by 
iijrt|>4liraa  ilima,  partly  in  regukr  fMtoriaa  and  partly  by 
dw  domeatlo  qrateD.  "Hie  dye-worln  anmber  thirty-three, 
the  print  wuik-i  eight,  tLo  Lli'iuli  'A-tiikij  kIx,  and  tbe 
ehemical  works  six.  There  are  aboat  eighty  eetabliahmenta 
for  engineering  operations,  one  of  which,  founded  about 
1844  1^  Biduud  H■r^lnM«^  wploya  4000  workmen,  and 
MamifiMtBrat  MeanMogiaaa  of  tu  dMcriptions,  mining  and 
boring  appara't: a,  boilers,  and  a  great  variety  of  in;; IcraonU. 
The  export  trj-  itj  ls,  of  course,  very  exten!4:\  n  ,  juid  ia  1871 
the  ralne  of  ihu  gnxKla  deapatcbei  to  America  alone 
•ffloUDted  to  |4,6 00,000.  There  is  abundant  railway 
fnunanication  in  all  directions.  The  population  in  1849 
«W  H^IU  i  in  1864,  04,876 ;  and  ia  1671.  70.980.  In 
tba  last  «f  tiiaae  years  it  was  foond  that,  wltb  the  exception 
of  about  1800  Roman  Oatholice,  380  G<  rn m  C  uli  'ics,  48 
Jews,  and  a  few  diasontera,  the  people  were  all  Protestants. 

Cbemnlts  was  originally  a  settlement  of  the  Serbian 
Waad^  whidt  reoeivad  ita  first  ChristiMi  Chnreb  from 
Otto  I  to  f       In  the  1  Mb  eeatury  it  obtatnad  nranicipel 

rpV^t-i  from  T.'ifhiiro  TT,,  nnd  frt,.m  tlte  13th  to  tJin  ]7'.lt 
century  it  rciiked  aa  au  iinpenal  f:ly.  From  lU  vtry 
eommencement  ita  prosperity  was  d'nj  rn  iinly  to  its  manu- 
facturing industry,  the  nucleus  of  which  seema  to  have 
bsen  'he  linen-weaTing  of  the  Wends.  To  this  were  added 
MBtaulTa  bUaeUng  and  wooUsa  cloth  establishmanta,  which 
lafsad  the  town  to  great  importance  in  tbe  IBUi  century. 
In  1039  the  Reformation  was  introduced,  and  1546  saw 
the  dissolution  of  the  great  Banedictino  mooaatery  which 
had  been  founded  in  1125  by  Lothaire  at  Scbloes  Cberonits, 
•boot  a  milea  north  of  tba  Ia  tbe  Thirty  Tears'  War 
th»  flity  was  ploiHUnd  hf  Imh.  Biradaa  and  Imperialists, 
and  its  trade  was  almost  completely  ruined  By  the  cloee 
of  the  century,  howeTer,  it  began  to  recover,  chiefly  through 
the  introduction  of  cotton-wsaving,  ■which  as  early  as  1739 
employed  2000  looms.  In  1775  the  English  quilt  manu- 
facture was  commenced,  and  to  If 99  fbe  Arkwright 
ij^iteBt  of  Mrtton-waarto^  Altar  tha  yt»t»  cf  Puis  there 
VIS  another  period  xit  deeay ;  bnt  a  revtvd  aet  in  about 
1834  when  Saxony  joined  the  customs  union.  Tho  cotton 
maDufaotore  auffered  considerably  dohnf  the  American 
(Hvil  War,  bat  by  bo  fliMiia  ao  Mraid^  ■■  to  tho  ZuifiA 

tOWOIk 
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that  of  XAthar  bimself,  tras  borit  at  Trooeaontaen  in  the 
mark  of  Braadeoburg,  oa  the  9tb  Korambor  15S2.  His 
father,  tbongb  of  noble  tank,  vaa  to  ioaowbat  straitened 
circumstances,   and  Martb's  education  was  frequently 

inttrrupici  owing  to  {)«cuniiiry  diffieultiea.  In  his 
fourteenth  year  he  was  ^ut  to  school  at  Wittenberg 
where  he  bad  frequent  opportunities  of  hearing  Luther 
praaoli.  Ba  atndiad  at  tbo  aaiversities  of  liagdobui 
(1889-49),  naaUort^ni-dia^Mer  (1543),  and  Wittenberg 
(1545),  devoting  himself  speci.'.lly  at  tLo  list  of  these, 
under  the  advice  of  Melanchthon,  to  mathematics  and 
astrology.  In  1547  he  removed  to  Kdnigsbcri;,  where  ho 
was  appointed  in  the  following  year  rector  of  the  c.itbcdr&l 
school,  and  two  JNfO  Uk$t  (1650)  librarian  to  Dui^e  Albert 
of  Prussia,  vhoM  potroimo  ho  bod  ninad  tbnn^  hia 
ftcqnaintanee  widi  aatidogy.  It  «aa  doriag  bia  raatdaaoo 
in  pr  iil-'^bcrg  that  Chemnitz  first  turned  his  attOBtiM 
seriously  to  theology,  and  that  he  iii&t  had  an  opportanit|r^ 
in  the  celebrated  controrersy  with  Osiander  on  the  doctriao 
of  joat^tioa  bj  faith,  of  displaying  the  polemical  ability 
fa  wbSA  be  was  aearoely  aarpeased  by  the  greatost  of  tho 
Rcformcra.  Oi.--ir:?cr, -xhD  -v^sailed  the  forensic  and  objective 
element  m  tLo  LuiLui  ua  ductrine,  was  favoured  by  Duke 
Albert,  and,  as  the  controversy  increased  in  intensity, 
Chemnits  judged  it  eiqwdient  to  reaign  hia  poet  of  librarian 
and  leave  Kooigabeq^  la  1653  he  returned  to  Wittenbotg^ 
and  immediately  calBlBOMad  lo  dolimt  lootarao  •*  tho 
uniTeraity  on  the  Loci  CWasviMt  of  Kdaaehthoa.  Tbeeo 
form L  I  tb  :  basis  of  his  Ziori  Tficclcyin  (Frankfort,  1501), 
a  work  which  furnishes  one  of  the  bast  existing  expositiona 
of  tbe  Lutheran  theology,  as  formulated  and  modified  by 
UelanehtfioB.  Hii  oadioooa  voa  Iram  tbo  first  exoeptionoUy 
large,  aad  a  eanor  of  gnat  toftMBoe  acenad  opaa  to  bun 
at  tho  univer&ify,  when  ho  was  indn'c-i  to  make  anntfcer 
change  by  accepting  the  office  of  piu>;ur  to  the  chuuii  ka 
Brunswick,  to  which  ho  removed  in  I ''5  }.  In  this  poBitioa 
he  spent  tbe  remainder  of  his  lifei,  thou^  he  received 
numerous  offers  of  napocttOt  olBoao  Iron  tanoos  Protestant 

Sriaoaa  of  Germany.  He  was  unosoaOy  active  in  the 
uties  of  bis  charge,  and  he  also  took  a  leading  part  in  tho 
theological  controversies  of  tLo  time,  always  rtprcsentin^ 
and  defending  atrictly  Lutheran  viewa  In  fact,  it  is  in  nu 
amall  degree  to  his  personal  influence,  exerted  as  it  wss  at 
the  critiMl  period  of  its  bistoty,  that  tbo  LntbaraB  (3>oreb 
owed  the  purity  of  fti  dootriao  and  tho  compactness  of  ita 
organisation.  Against  tbe  Crypto  Calvin ists  he  rriaiiit,".incd 
the  Lutheran  doclrim  of  tho  Lord's  Su[<|)er  in  a  treatia© 
Repftitio  $anm  dLiclrincs  de  vmt  Pra!rit;ii  Corporit  <t 
Saaguinit  Domini  \n  Coma  Sacra  (1 600,  translated  into 
Gannoa  1881).  Again«t  tbo  Joioita,  on  the  other  head, 
he  wrote  aomo  works  of  great  power,  which  prol»bly  did 
a  good  deal  to  check  the  reaction  from  Lutheranism  that 
seemed  to  be  setting  in.  Chief  of  thc&o  were  the 
Thttdogim  Jetuttarvm  pnrcipva  Capita  (1562),  a  very 
iooiaiTe  attack  on  the  prinetplea  of  tbe  order,  and  bis 
Exofrm  CtmcHii  Tridentmi,  ID  foar  porta^  paUishsd  at 
bterrals  (1665,  1666.  1879.  oad  1673).  Tbe  latter  to 
nndoubtcilly  Chemnitz's  greatcat  work.  Roman  Catbolica 
themselves  havo  not  been  *!ow  to  acknowledge  its  ability, 
and  it  may  bo  ciucslioncd  whuther  to  this  day  auti-Tridenti  no 
litimture  can  show  anything  mora  thorough  or  more  acuta. 
In  conjunction  with  MOrlin,  Chemnitz  compiled  the  Corp^t 
Doetrinm  Prvtenicnm  (1567),  a  doctrinal  work,  orhioli  at 
once  acquired  great  authority.  Perhaps  hb  ebtef  aer^teo 
to  tho  organization  of  tho  church  was  rendered  when,  in 
conjunction  with  Andrea  and  Sclnccker,  he  indiic«^  the 
Lotbomna  of  Saxony  and  Swabia  to  adopt  tbe  formula 
Concordim,  aad  ao  baooma  one  body.  Ia  the  protraoAod 
negotiatioao  whkb  tod  to  tbla  noidt  hb  Iwatof  aad 
of  iho  gioataal  Tolo* 
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dMouiiti  iwifMd  oAm  owiogto  inllcm  hmMi  ia  1584, 
tnd  died  al  BraiMwfelc  w  ^  Stt  April  IM61.  k  vety 
full  account  of  bia  lift  )if  BobttM  ii  glvn  in  HwMg^ 
Jteal-  Encykiopadt*. 

OHCNIEB,  AHDKft  MAaiB  m  (1762-1794),  French 
poak  WM  bon  at  OonMMitifloph,  wliei*  fatber,  Loai* 
m  CbteUr,  cothor  cit  aevanl  wwlts  on  Oiiutal  history, 
consul  c;i?:icral.  Sont  In  Inftncj  to  Franco,  ho  lived 
till  hia  nml'u.  jctr  at  Carcassonne,  nnder  care  of  a  paternal 
aont ;  and  in  1773,  on  his  f  uh'  r  s  return,  he  waa  placed  at 
the  Fariaian  Coll^  de  Navanu  At  aixteoa  he  was  rbjmiag 
from  Sappho  and  reading  th«  Qtaek  aathora.    At  twenty 

il783)  he  obtained  a  Mtb-UaBtnaiior  in  the  ngbnaat  of 
ingoomoia,  then  in  gantoa  it  Straebofg.  Ha  Ml  Paria, 
and  reported  himself  at  beadqoarten.  Bat  military  li/e 
bad  no  charm  for  him,  and  naither  the  neighbourhood  of 
Bmndc,  whoae  AMUeta  waa  one  of  his  faroorite  books,  nor 
tha  alaaaic  tradition  of  the  Abatian  capital,  txniA  bind  him 
to  hli  oalling ;  in  six  montha  he  threw  ap  hia  commission 
STid  returned  to  Parii.  Tboro  bo  studied  hard,  and  wrote 
idylJ-a  {L«  Mendiant,  L'Aveugle,  L«  Jeune  Jfatade) ;  he 
sketched  out  plaos  0/  great  poema;  ho  eit  and  Uiil:ed  with 
Palissot,  David,  and  Findar-Lebrun.  A  serious  illneau 
was  induced  hf  aaM  of  wvA ;  to  complete  his  recovery 
ka  aal  00^  in  aonpM^  with  the  brothers  Trudain^  towaida 
tlw  and  of  1T84,  fcr  6«HMriand,  Italy,  and  Oa  Atdd. 
pelago.  In  1786  he  returned  to  Paris,  plunged  Into 
study  anew,  aud  conceived  the  passion  for  Madaioe  do 
Bonneail  which  inspired  so  many  of  the  perfect  elegiacs 
afterwards  to-win  regard  and  imitatioB  irgm  Hngo  binuelt 
He  was  fiT»«nd  twaiily^  and  al  iMtii  *  'Onak  Tba 
Idyllista  and  Anthologists  were  his  mastera.  From  their 
stylea  did  he  componnd  his  own ;  and  from  them  did  he 
learn  the  exquisite  parity  of  form,  the  a  Imfrallo  rr-straint, 
the  chastened  rigoar  of  thought  and  diction,  that  render 
him  pre-eminent  among  modem  poets.  And  with  the 
Jkk/m  aad  Art  d Aimer,  which  are  the  pardj  aul^aetira 
ftm  of  this  part  of  Ua  life,  he  prepared  the  pittia  for  other 
and  greater  structures.  la  L'/ntfution,  a  completed  poem, 
ho  promulgated  a  noble  theory  of  osthetics ;  in  the 
ffermii,  an  incomparable  fragment,  he  made  himself  the 
Loeretins  of  his  epoch;  in  Swatms,  which  remains  a  mere 
tanmxu,  he  porpoeed  to  deal  in  the  atyle  of  MiltoQ  with  a 
bibUoBl  episode  A  few  only  of  his  frieoda  waio  "*""'***^ 
to  hb  feast  of  p  csj  :  and  he  continued  for  aonw  time  to 
work  and  wait  Biii  bis  fnniily  were  anxious  that  he 
should  settle  in  life,  and  a  sccretaiyahip  in  the  French 
Legation  at  London  was  offered  him.  It  coet  him  BnMk 
to  aaeept  iL  aa  hia  fine  idyll  Xa  XA«/if  fnaina  to  fnm; 
bvl  in  Iba  DeooBbor  of  1787  be  left  for  fia^and. 

Hia  residence  beyond  sea  waa  nnbappy  eDOBp!:.  Thr: 
duties  of  hia  place  ocoupfed  him  scarcely  al  nAl ,  and 
among  Engliah  pocU  he  cared  only  for  Milton,  the  purely 
intellectual  quality  of  whose  trerae  seems  to  have  been  pecu- 
liarly grateful  to  him.  In  1790  he  resigned  bis  post,  and 
fataned  to  Ffsoca  The  Revolution  was  ia  full  ooil ;  and 
Chfetir,  wbo  worshipped  liberty  and  loathed  anarchy, 
threw  in  hU  lot  at  once  with  the  moderate  party.  Intro- 
daoed  into  the  brilliant  "  Society  da  "SO,"  he  drew  np  for  it 
a  manifesto  of  principles  {AwU  a«x  Franfait  nsr  Uur$ 
VerUabia  Eunmia),  which,  znodetato  in  aabatoaoa  aod 
aggreaaive  in  form,  gained  him  tiha  bonoon  of  n  liamlillnii 
into  Polish,  together  with  a  medal  from  King  Stanislas,  and 
brought  down  upon  him,  through  the  Revolutioni  dt 
France  H  da  Brcinnt,  \hi  wrath  of  Caro  l!  ■  T  f^mouliD? 
In  I7'Jl  be  addressed  to  David  the  paiat«r  bia  Dukf/rambt 
$itr  le  Jen  d«  /*a«m«— one  of  the  most  Pindaric  of  modem 
odea  i  he  was  defeated  in  hia  eaodidatiiio  for  a  seat  ia  the 
KatioMa  Aaumbly ;  and  in  1793  M  tttvaettm  iniail  Ibo 
jMofaiM^  foUiabed  ia  tbo  /oMmnT  4r  iWu^  involfdl  bin 


In  ft  ontml  with  bia  brother,  Joagnh  Cbteiar,  vbon  bo 
wu  ansrwBidi  to  defend  against  the  ftttaeka  of  Barbae 

Tbia  dispute  was  follo'^rd  hy  his  Archilochian  iambica,  Sur 
Itt  Suiisft  Rcv<jh£*  du  lieyxment  de  ChattaitvitVJC,  The 
Tenth  of  August,  in  ruining  the  hopes  of  monarchy, 
ended  hia  chances  of  political  success,  and  he  resolved  to 
retire  from  the  arena,  and  devote  himself  wholly  to  ail 
The  trial  of  Louis  XVL  brought  him,  however,  once  more 
to  the  front;  he  aaststed  in  preparing  the  defence,  the 
reap'iri'^iliility  of  which  ho  offered  tu  shart  with  MaifL.lierbes  ; 
aad  be  drew  up  an  appeal  to  the  people  which  waa  rejected 
in  favour  of  the  letter  afterwards  printed  in  the  jifoiitlrw. 
He  waa  broken  in  baahh  and  qririta;  Auria  waa  daagonMa} 
he  went  to  Rouen  aad  to  TonalQea;  At  tbo  ktlar  plaoo 
he  wrote  the  poems  to  "Fanny"  snr^  thp  A  VertaHu^tt 
highly  praised  and  subtly  analyzed  by  .Sainte-Beave. 

But  he  had  never  ceased  to  oppose  and  to  stigmatLEe  the 
action  of  the  Jacobin  section,  and  his  mind  waa  tamed 
toward  the  inevitable  end.  It  came  at  last  At  Ttmf 
(6th  January  1794)  bia  cqwosition  to  the  arrest  of  a 
Madame  de  Pastoral^  with  whom  he  was  staying,  led  to 
his  own  seisore  and  to  his  incarc-rT:>(i'.)ri  v.\  iLo  Saint  Lrw^Tfi. 
A  dniaace  of  aone  months  ensued ;  be  wrote  for 
Mademoisello  do  OriipJ,  duchess  of  Flenry,  the  beautifol 
tltOf  Xa  Jeone  O^p^isn^  aad  for  the  OonTontion  the  inrioaa 
iainMeo  ao  often  read  and  quoted.   At  tbo  triboaal  bo 

app-r-ftrfK"!  with  forty-fonr  other?  ;  t'iirty-riif^bt  vct(\  cnn- 
doaimj-d  tu  dwttJi.  On  the  morrow  (liilh  July  17i>4)  with 
Roucher  the  poet,  Trenek,  and  the  Counts  de  ifontalembert 
and  de  Cr6qat,  Andr6  Qttoier  waa  taken  to  daatli.  Aa 
he  deecebded  the  Oondefgerie  steps  he  said  to  Booeber, 
"  Ja  n'ai  riot  /ait  pour  la  poBteriU.  Pom  riant  (striking 
his  forehead)/a«ii»  qudqtu  cAoie  fit."  According  to  Henri 
de  Latoindi-,  Tliju::"]i'r  Htid  Cb^nicr,  as  tdiy  tiinjlrtd  rulli-(i 
scsffoldwards,  repeated  to  each  other  the  first  scene  of  the 
Aitdromaque ;  another  aocooak  Wfreeenta  Roncber  as 
noiai^  v^iant,  while  Cbtaier  via  mute  aod  thougbtfaL 
Tbno  daja  afterwarda^  in  tlio  aane  place,  Bobeapiem  and 
his  fellows  wore  cieeuted,  and  the  Terror  wim  at  mi  end. 

The  poeros  of  Andro  Cbdnier,  with  the  exccptioa  of  the 
Dilhyramln-  iind  thu  OJr  to  Charlotte  Corday,  both  of  which 
saw  light  during  his  Ufa,  remained  unedited  for  five-and* 
twenty  years.  A  aeleetioo  from  hia  mannacripta  was 
pabU^ied  at  last,  with  retooches,  by  Henri  do  Latouche^ 
the  novelist  and  journalist.  The  moment  was  opportune ; 
young  Franco  was  In  revolt  against  tbo  tiLeliird  claasicism 
of  the  gr cut  ccrj'.ury,  and  Cb^nier  became  a  force  in  modem 
lettetA  Saint: -Heave  haa  eonpared  hia  influence  over 
tbopoeUof  thoionontie»o««ineatof  tboaooondBonaia^ 
anee  an  lallnoBoe  tiiat  tootmina  aad  chaoleiw~-to  diat 
of  Ingres  over  iti^  painters.  His  greatest  cxcollonco  now 
is  one  of  form  ;  and  '.his  i*  aaid  entirely  without  prejudice 
as  to  hia  matter.  Hia  B3'mpatby  with  Milton  is  a  striking 
fact  in  bk  inteUectoal  cbaraoter,  and  one  that  will  help  not 
a  little  to  a  Just  appredatioo  of  his  poetical  qualities.  To 
the  Eogliab.  nadarp  oonadooi  aad  mindfal  of  tbo  rolling 
m^eaty  of  tba  VOtoofo  barmooiea.  the  veree  of  Chenier, 
always  vigor  us  and  declamatory,  often  splendid  and  stately, 
•ometimea  passionate  end  lyrical,  may  socm  ineffectual 
enough.  To  bis  countrymen  it  is  otherwise:  "  Une Jl\U» 
dtittit.  Ml  oreAsf  <f or,  sum  fnis  dimrtJ'  sura  6aiato>BeafO, 
**Uhttm  pmr,  ea  m  met,  aaoi  A»Ai  (tUiutrf 

8m  8afnt«.Blo*^  CM^tt  |lirfMMLtSMl.|  JUfaMlAto 
peMt  /rai^atMt  Bee)  «a  ftaquilieab  Ihcimmli  aeMsaaoo  ser 

Andri  OUnUr;  CSutrtt  «|  pnm  i A%drt  CkfvUr,  PBtl%  1840, 
Anedltionorthspocmala  ale  veioms  fnrms  put  ef  Una  Btbttetlikqaa 
Cbarpsatier ;  a  se«ond.  ia  three  veluina^  ww  pobllnhed  by  Bacq 
da  Fooqaliraa,  1843;  a  third,  also  in  tluea  toluus,  it  iDcludcd  la 
LssMm's  valuabl*  acrtas  of  repriata,  (W.  £.  H. ) 

CHtNIER,  Maai»Joosra  db  (1764-1811),  poet  and 
•  j«n(v  Mkor  of  Andid  Cbtaicr,  and, 
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Ufa  Win,  mm  horn  tl  OflMtomliM»|ihi,  mwd  >t  Oarcaaaoane, 
•ad  «diiei(ed  at  the  CoUige  d«  Nftvam.  Bokring  the  army 
At  sevontccD,  he  loft  it  •uon  aftcmards ;  and  at  twenty  ho 
produced  Atimire,  a  traged/,  which  had  a  languid  sort  of 
anoceaa.  Hia  next  venture,  Charlu  IX.,  which  commenced 
the  noown  ol  Taltnat  Muuted  aa  extiaonUpaiy  enUuiciMm 
(1789),  utA  «tiH  kMiM  di«  atagak.  In  1791  tppMuvil 

llenri  Vlff.  anil  Catas,  with  tho  porformrin:r  of  tho  first 
of  vtLucli  tho  Thtjdtro  do  la  Riipubliquo  wa^  lolemnly 
inaugurated;  in  1702  ho  produced  his  Cuius  Gracchut, 
which  was  proscribed  and  burned  at^the  instance  of  Albitte 
for  an  aoti-aoarchical  hemiatich  ^Dct  hit  tt  turn  dm  mt»g/); 
and  is  179S  hia  TimoUon,  aet  in  M^hnl'a  music,  wiu  also 
proaeribed.  His  brother's  death  on  the  scaffold  is  supposed 
to  have  (livt'rlcJ  him  from  tho  theftlrc  ,  ai.J  oqIj  onco 
again,  in  lti04,  with  hia  uosaooessful  Cyrut,  did  he  attempt 
the  aoeno.  Long  a  pRmuunt  member  of  the  Jacobins' 
GhlyJoaaith  Chteiar  «bb  cf  tha  bnaiait  of  litemry 
politioiaii^  <me  of  tbe  moat  prolilie  of  polltiaal  poata.  He 
was  a  member  cf  tbn  C;  ;ivi  ntion  and  of  tho  Council  of 
I'ive  liundred,  OTer  both  of  which  he  presided ;  ho  bad  a 
seat  io  the  Tribonate  he  belonged  to  the  Commit  toes  of 
Pubiio  Inatnictioii,  of  Qaoanl  Saooril^,  and  of  Pnblio 
Safatf.  In  1601  ba  nia  one  of  tin  adooathmal  jury  for 
the  Seine  ;  from  1803  to  1606  ho  was  inspector  general 
of  pnblio  inatmction.  In  1806  and  1S07  ho  delivered  a 
counw  of  lectures  at  the  Atb6nde  on  the  language  and 
litantnn  of  f  ranoa  fcom  Uia  aorliest  yeaia  |  and  in  1808, 
at  tha  anparoi^  raqoaat,  he  prepared  h»  TMtoM  Iw- 

toriqut  d«  ftiat  ft  '.ht  prnyrh  fif  la  !{ffh-r:fi:rf  fi  an^atte — 
a  work,  reprinted  so  kto  as  lbG2,  in  wliicii  lio  shuws  to 
great  advantage,  as  a  writer,  as  a  critic,  as  a  man.  Ho 
died  January  li>,  1811.  The  list  of  his  works  is  too  long 
for  quotation  ;  a  glanee  at  thm  will  indicate  hia  industry 
and  tho  suppleness  and  strength  of  his  talent.  He  wrote 
hymns  and  national  songs — among  others,  the  famous 
Chant  du  Depart  ;  ode« — Sur  la  Mori  ile  Miraheau,  Svr 
tOligarchit  dt  Robttpirrre,  ic.  ;  tmgedies,  which  uover 
Karhnd  tha  alaM — Brutus  d  Caisivs,  Philippe  Deux, 
spoilt  i  tmnslauons  from  Bophuda  and  Leasing,  from 
Otay  and  Horace,  from  Taoitus  and  Aristotle;  with  elegies, 
dithyraml)ic«,  and  Ossianic  rhapsodies.  As  a  satirist  ho  la 
aaid  to  posE'.'»»  great  merit — BOO  Iy%  roiomMM  (1797)  and 
tha  ApUrt  d  Voltain  (1806) — though  he  sins  from  an 
ezoeas  of  sererity,  and  is  sumotimea  malignant  and  uig'ust. 

8m  (Ettvrts  Complltts  ds  Jostpk  ChinUr,  8  vols,  Psri%  IS28- 
I82«;  iWriM.  Parit(Chai(ilitisi)ltMj  Gs^^immt4s»Aiilimn 

TrofifUf,  voL  iL 

CHEOPS,  the  name  of  an  VgnHim  king  Kku/u,  called 
Cheo^  hj  Herodotus,  ChemhM  tf  Diodaroi^  Boopiua  bj 
MaaaflM^  and  fiaophis  by  Emtoothenea.  ffe  waa  the  aeoond 

king  of  the  f  -j-th  dynnsty  of  Maneth",  nr  ?  tlio  builder 
of  tho  Great  r'),u.;iiid  at  Gizch,  120  st^id  distant  from 
Memphis  and  about  45  from  tho  Nilo.  According  to 
I^odorus,  each  aide  was  7  plethra  long,  and  the  height  6 
plathra;  or  according  to  Herodotus,  each  aide  of  the  base 
waa  6  plethra  in  extent,  and  the  height  the  same.  The 
former  aides  are  snppoaed  to  have  been  each  764  feet  long, 
their  preflcia  dimenaiona  being  about  746  feet,  while  the 
actual  present  height  is  450  feet,  and  the  angle  of  the  casing 
atonea  61°  50",  according  to  the  measurements  of  Perring. 
Tbk  wonder  of  the  andent  world,  the  eepolchre  of  the 
Bumarcb,  waa  eautraefead  at  groat  ezpeuo  and  anfferiug, 
100,000  cien,  changed  every  lltrec  months,  being  cniploycd 
by  forced  labour  ten  years  in  couRtructing  tho  causeway  by 
which  the  blocks  of  stone  were  tmnsported  from  the  Tourah 

auanka^  in  the  Arabian  chain,  to  a  qnajr  on  the  banks  of 
ka  Nila,  where  tiiay  were  tranapocted  by  hoat  fnini  the 
other  b  ir.h.  Immcii''0  fXjituso  ivas  cutailrd  in  tho  cxc-cu- 
tion  of  thia  coetly  aepulchro,  and  according  to  a  pupula?  bat 


Improbable  tradition,  Gboopa  waa  oompaOod  through  want 
of  money  to  aacrifice  the  hoBoar  of  his  daogh^r  to  eompleta 
the  task.  Other  pL<puIar  tales,  according  to  tho  glnsj  or 
extract  of  Monetho,  depicted  him  as  impious  towards  the 
gods,  closing  tho  temples  snd  stopping  the  worship,  but 
anbeeqaently  repenting,  and  wdtiatg  a  aacred  book  much 
OBteened  by  the  Egyptians.  Uh  name  was  supposed  to 
mean  woaltJiy,  or  lnving  much  hair.  The  monuinetital  in- 
formation abcjut  Chcnpi  dt.cs  not  confirm  thu  Greek  his- 
torians ;  on  tho  contrary,  it  records  the  conatructiun  of 
temples  in  honour  of  the  gods,  the  repair  of  the  ahrioo  and 
the  gift  of  variova  figures  of  the  tampb  of  laia  and  Athor 
dose  to  his  own  pyramid,  and  his  construction  or  repairs  of 
the  temple  of  the  same  goddess  Athor,  the  Cgjrptian  Venus, 
at  Dendcrah  or  Tcntyris,  Tho  sacred  buuk  may  have  been 
part  of  tho  %yptian  rituals,  portions  of  which  were  attri- 
buted to  the  early  kings  of  Egypt,  and  a  medical  papyma 
recorda  the  discoven  in  hia  niga.  of  a  treatise  on  nedwino 
in  a  temple  of  a  goddeaa  al  the  town  of  Delnnnt;  Cheops 
carrlcv!  un  war  at  tha  Wady  Magaiah  in  the  Peninsula  of 
Sinai  in  Arabia,  and  a  rock  tablet  represeuts  him  having 
conquered  tho  ho<>tilo  tribes  in  the  presence  of  the  god 
Thoth,  wlio  had  revealed  the  mines  of  thakeali^.  Hia 
oppreaaion  had  ao  afflicted  Kg^pt  that  tho  diaigao  of 
impiety  had  attached  to  his  name  j  but*  tho  tomlw  of  hi? 
childrea  reveal  no  change  in  the  established  religion,  aed 
his  pyramid  only  dilTera  from  those  of  his  predecessors  and 
immediate  anooeaaor  1^  ita  rather  Icig^  ain  and  gre^or 
beaaty.   Hia  name  Khoftt,  aonetfneairith  ^addition  of 

tbrit  of  thf-  g.:-ir!  K!inv.m  n,g  Kbnnir.  Khrfn,  lins  been  found 
on  fiavtr^ii  laoisiiSieuts,  and  found  scxawled  on  tha 

stones  from  tho  quarries  of  Tourah  or  the  Mons  Troicna 
employed  in  the  so<»Ued  chambers  of  oonstruction  of  the 
Groat  F^noaid.  Thore  ia  no  known  monument  with  the 
date  of  a  regnal  year  of  thia  monarch,  ao  that  it  is  uncertain 
if  he  reigned  the  aixty-three  yoara  attributed  to  him  by 
Manetho,  or  tho  twenty-nino  assigned  by  Eratosthcncis. 
It  is  just  possible,  from  fragmojit  30  of  the  Papyrus  of 
Turin,  that  he  may  have  lived  ninety-tivu  yo-xn  and  roigncd 
the  iiii^iar  nnmber,  as  generally  recognlred  bjr  Eflntdeaatni 
Tha  date  of  Cheopa  acoording  to  Lepaioa  ia  S09A-90S^ 
B.a,  but  great  liffi  renco  of  opinion,  amounting  to  nearly 
2000  years,  exists  as  to  the  time  of  Menes,  from  whom 
the  lists  separate  him  by  the  intwial  of  898  yeara.  Prieste 
of  the  Apis  and  Hnevis  bulls  are  mentioned  in  the  tomb* 
of  his  period.  (Herodotus,  ii.  124 ;  Diadonis,  i  64 ;  Dn 
Roug^,  Jttcherchff,  pp  52,  54  ;  llariettc,  Sfonurnfnis  do 
Boulaq,  pp.  207-20i»  ,  Birch,  in  Zeiltchri/t  f  iigyptitche 
Spraehe,  1871,  pp.  61-64;  Duemicben,  BamMrhuudg, 
pL  zvL,  «tt  b ;  LopainB^  Denkm,,  ii  %.) 

CUEPHBEN,  an  E^yptkn  mooana,  called  In  tlio 
hieroglyphs  Khafm,  by  Herodotus  Chephren,  by  Diodorua 
Ccphren  or  Chabrias,  by  Manetho  &)Uphis  II.,  und  by 
Eratosthenes  Saophis  IL  Ho  was,  according  to  tho  legends, 
the  aon  or  brother  of  Cheope,  and.  acted  io  the  same 
tynnnical  manner.  CSwphren  built  the  aeeond  of  tlw 
great  pyramids  at  Qizeh  close  to  tho  B[>hinz  and  the.Qreat 
Pyramid,  and  was  aoid  to  be  hated  like  his  brother,  hie 
mummy  not  buried  in  the  sepulchre  but  torn  to  pieces,  and 
the  aarcophagi  emptied  of  their  contents.  The  present 
length  of  the  base  of  thia  pyramid  ia  690  feet  9  inches,  and 
its  perpendicalar  height  447  feat  6  indiea,  its  angle  62* 
20',  but  it  ia  not  built  with  the  same  care.  The  wife  of 
Chephren,  named  lleris.inkh,  waa  priestess  of  tho  god 
Thoth,  and  Kheman  another  prince  of  the  family,  pneat  of 
Thoth  at  Hermopolia.  Thert  ia  no  rwaOB  lor  Moving  in 
the  impie^  of  the  monarch*  or  any  oppwaaioa  mm  tluua 
in  the  ease  of  Ida  predeeaaaora  and  aneoesaor,  all  whoao 
toiiil-H  verc  pyrarriids.  Chephren  nlso  built  the  smMI 
tcuiplo  behind  the  great  Sphinx,  but  does  not  appear 
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tmongst  the  mcnurchi  reeorded  at  the  Wadj  Maguiab. 
The  lista  of  AbydoM  lotafpoae  •  king  called  Ra-tatef  or 
Tatefra,  batwMo  Cheopa  and  Chcplmn,  bat  ilia  raign  vas 
probably  abort  nd  insignifionrt;  ndl  1m  tamj  Inva  baaa  Ihe 

brother  of  Cheops.  According  to  Herodottu,  CbephreD 
feigned  50,  according  to  Manclbo  60,  and  according  to 
Eratoathonca  27  yean,  the  lungert  time  being  probably 
correct.  From  fragment  30  of  ih»  hieratic  canon  of  Turin 
it  ia  probable  that  he  lived  90  years,  and  hia  reign,  accurd- 
to  htptiM,  wm  Inm  3032-3966  B.a  A  nbodid 
^Gorita  alatna  of  Clwphraa  b  in  Iba  ummimi  of  Boaiaq, 
and  ethers,  bn  ken  and  thrown  long  ago  into  the  veil  of  the 
temple  UiiM  the  biJii.us,  eu^-ipused  to  have  been  destroyed 
by  popular  hatred  with  the  remaitis  of  the  toDibis  of  hiii 
family  in  the  Oixeh  coioeteriat,  are  tho  principal  monumeuts 
of  hia  reign.  It  is  just  poasible  a  bull  Apia  was  boned  in 
biapynuDid.  (Heradotu,  ii  137^  138;  Dwdima,  ii,  64 ; 
Maspero,  Fragvutii  thm  eommumlmirt  nr  It  memd  livn 
dllerodote,  pp.  4-7  ;  I")?  RougA,  JUehtrtku,  pp.  52,  54, 
62-64  ,  Mariette,  Lmrc  d  M.  D«  Rouffi,  p  7  ;  Lei«iuii, 
Autwahl.,  taT.  iii). 

CHEPSTOW,  a  market-town  and  riyer-port  of  England, 
in  the  ooonty  of  Monmouth,  on  the  Wye,  3  miles  frum  it3 
inaetioo  wiUi  tho  B^vara,  ud  135  a^laa  fion  London. 
It  ooenpiea  the  elope  of  a  hill  on  tho  weatem  bank  of  the 
river,  and  ia  environed  by  aoenery  of  much  beauty  and 
grandeor.  The  town  is  generaliy  well  built,  attd  the 
•tiaets  are  broad  and  clean.  The  charch,  originally  the 
•ODTMitafll  cJuqiel  of  a  BeaadiatiHa  prkuy  of  Norman 
•nelioB,  ma  reatored  to  fti  former  oiiDanMons  by  the 
rebuilding  of  the  chancel  and  transepts  in  the  beginning 
of  the  [»resL-nt  century.  The  weatcra  ontrance  and  soma 
other  parts  are  richly  decorated,  and  the  interior  contaioB 
many  intcrestiug  monuments.  The  castle,  founded  in  tho 
lUh  cectury  by  W.  Fitz-Osborn,  earl  of  Heraford,  and 
almoat  who^y  toboilt  in  tbs  13Ui^  ia  atill  «  magniikent 
nla  It  aCamb  oo  tihe  aammft  of  •  diff  h  vaahed 
Dy  the  Wye,  and  occii[)iea  alwut  3  acrea  of  ground.  The 
river  is  crossed  by  a  fine  iron  brid|?B  of  five  arches,  erected 
in  I  -^IC,  which  has  a  total  length  i  f  feet  and  a  span 
ta  the  middle  of  112  feet  There  ia  free  panage  fur 
large  vessali  M  ftc  la  the  bridge;  but  barges  of  from  18 
to  30  tooB  «aa  aaoeod  aa  far  aa  'Hereford.  IVm  the 
narrowneaa  and  depth  of  the  channel  the  tide  riaea  toddsnly, 
and  to  a  groat  height,  frequently  above  50,  and  it  ia  said 
even-  to  7U  f^t,  forming  a  dangerous  bore,  lliere  are  no 
manufaotnroa,  but  the  trade  ia  considerable.  The  exporta 
are  timber,  baric,  iron,  ooal,  cider,  and  mOlrtOQafc  Fopa- 
latioo  in  1851,  4395,  and  III  1871,  3347. 

CHEXJUE.  "  A  clieck  on  a  banker,"  says  Mr  Jmtico 
BylM,  "  is  in  legal  effect  an  inland  bill  of  exchange  drawn 
<ni  ft  banker  payable  to  bearer  on  demand.  A  check  ia 
cuasequeutlj  subject  in  general  to  the  rules  which  regu- 
late  the  rights  and  liabUitiaB  of  partiea  to  bills  of  aidiaiig&" 
OomiBeiciai  oaage  ln%how«m,  ioinasd  w 
qoaBtiflB  wbidi  do  not  attach  to  otaar  bBIa  of  oebango. 

Before  185S  chcquea  were  not  subject  to  the  stamp 
duties  imposed  on  billa  in  general,  if  they  complied  with 
the  following  conditions,  viz,,  to  have  been  drawn  on  a 
banker,  to  hare  specified  truly  the  place  of  drawing 
(which  most  have  been  within  75  miles  from  tilO  banker's 
yhca  of  baainaaa)^  to  bava  baan  payable  to  bearer  on  de 
iMBd,  aol  to  bave  been  poat^ted,  and  not  to  haT6  declared 
payment  to  bo  made  in  or  ii ctea.  Severe  penalties 
wire  impoeed  on  perwns  making  or  receiving  unstamped 
cheqces  not  falling  under  this  exemption.  In  1858  a  atiunp 
duty  of  a  penny  was  impoaed  OB  all  obeqoe%  and  the  faatrio> 
tions  as  to  place  of  dnnviag^  r''^**M^Ci  ^»  ilMfflahad. 
Another  restriction  making  cheqnea  good  te  HUM  indtr 
twenty  ahilliqgB  ia  alao  abcSiahod. 


Although  a  drawee  of  a  bill  ia  not  usually  liable  thereon 
until  aoeeptanoai  a  banker  having  effecta  belonging  to  hia 
customar  ia  boud  to  fiajr  hia  oaatonor^  abaqnoa  within  a 
reoaooabla  tloM.   Tbna  b  what  b  eaflad  aa  implied  oon- 

tract  that  the  banker  sboutd  do  ao,  and  if  it  V  r:  km  the 
customer  may  recover  ilumagci.  Tho  rule  sm  to  present- 
ment of  bUla  withiii  a  rexiunublo  tinio  (i.?.,  in  genera]  the 
day  after  is^ue)  a\»pltt«  to  cheque  hut  a  drawer  ia  not 
^ohuvcd  by  the  holder's  negligence  in  presenting  nnleaa  he 
haa  beset  iiuared  tbei^,  aa  for  aiaaipia  by  the  failare  of 
the  banker  u  dio  InfartaL  The  habit  of  eroding  cheqnea 
with  the  name  of  some  banker  is  believed  to  hnvo  1  <  .n 
originally  intended  as  a  direction  to  drawees  to  pa)  wiJj  uj 
the  bankers  bo  n.imcd,  but  it  waa  held  at  law  that  Bucb 
cro^ng  amounted  only  to  a  direction  to  pay  to  tome  banker. 
The  words  "  and  Co.,"  the  name  of  the  particular  banker 
being  left  oot,  have  the  Mma  afiaet  A^nent  of  a  eruesed 
cheque  otbarwise  than  throngb  a  banker  wia  at  eonunon 
law  evidence  of  negligonco  on  the  part  of  the  drawee,  render- 
ing him  responsible  to  tho  drawer.  The  Act  19  and  20 
Vict.  c.  25  enacted  that  a  cheque  bearing  across  its  face  an 
addition  of  the  name  of  any  banker  or  of  the  words  "and 
Company  "  ahoold  be  payable  only  through  aome  baakar. 
Payment  made  otherwise  than  tiiioa|il  ft  banker  hitherto 
indirectly  and  practically  invalid  wae  tbna  made  directly 
and  as  a  matter  of  law  invalid.  In  tho  construction  of  this 
etotato  it  waa  held  by  the  Court  of  Common  Fleas,  iu  the 
case  of  Simmons  *.  Taylor  (27  Law  Journal,  45),  that  Iho 
croaaiag  waa  no  part  of  the  chaqae  and  that  ita  frandolent 
obUteratioB  was  no  forgery  of  tbo  dieqvei,  and  diat  tiM 
payment,  without  negligence,  of  a  cheque  with  the  croeeing 
so  oblitorated  waa  good  as  against  the  drawer.  Thia 
decision  led  to  the  Act  21  and  22  Vict.  c.  G9,  which  made 
the  crosaing  a  part  of  the  cheque  and  its  fraudulent 
oblitantlra  a  feunqr.  A  holder  may  cross  an  oncroaaed 
cheque,  or  prefix  aaj  bankei^a  name  to  tba  woida  '*aad 
Ca, '  but  if  a  partimlar  banker  b  on«e  named  the  ebeqna 
in  henceforth  payable  through  him  alofie.  Whon  a  -rrsjing 
haa  been  obliterated  a  wrong  payment  of  thu  cLci^ao  in 
consequence,  if  without  fraud  or  ncgligenco  on  tho  part  of 
the  banker,  shall  not  be  questioned.  In  a  recent  caaa 
(Smith  at  Union  Bank  of  London)  tho  cScct  of  theao 
enaetaiaiitt'Vaa  explained  bj  tlM  Ooait  of  Appeal  in  a 
naaaar  wUeh  alaraed  fbe  eomniefvlal  oommooity.  Tn 
that  case  the  plaintiff  had  cnisccd  a  cheque  received  by 
him  from  a  customer  with  the  mum  of  his  own  bankers. 
The  check  was  stolen,  and  finally  passed  for  full  value  to  0 
who  paid  it  into  his  baukan,  and  timr  ia  tun  laoeirad 
paynwot  off  ft  fnm  ibo  defeodaobk  Tba  eout  beU  thai 
the  negotiability  of  tho  cheque  was  not  affected  by  statute, 
that  C  had  become  the  lawful  holder,  and  that  the  ]>]aiutiff 
had  no  action  ag.unat  tho  defendants.  The  consequence 
of  this  decision  waa  the  Act  39  and  40  Vict.  o.  81,  which 
provided  that  when  a  cheque  been  aetOMl  Ita  face  an 
addition  of  the  words  "and  Oompaaf,*  or  any  abbr^ 
Tiatioa  flieiMf,  between  two  paraDel  traaaverae  linear 
or  of  two  parallel  tranavetae  linea  simiily,  antl  ritVj  r 
with  or  without  tlio  words  "  not  negotiable,"  tho.:  aJJi- 
tion  shall  bo  deemed  a  crossing,  and  tho  cheque  shall  lie 
deemed  to  be  crossed  generally.  When  a  cheque  beara 
acrosa  ita  face  an  addition  of  the  name  of  a  banker, 
either  with  or  witbonk  tha  words  "  not  negotiable^*  llial 
addiUoo  shall  be  deemed  a  mssing,  and  the  ebeqna  diall 
b(i  deemed  to  be  cnwaed  s[tcci:illy,  and  to  bo  crossed  to 
that  banker.  Wht^u  a  chuquo  ia  uncrossed,  tho  lawful 
holder  may  cross  it  generally  or  specially  ;  when  it  a 
croased  generally,  ha  may  cross  it  specially,  and  whether 
croaaeJ  genwally  or  apeeially  he  nay  add  tbe  words  "  not 
negotiable."  When  n  rb  ^no  is  croaead  spedaUy,  the 
,  banker  to  whom  it  is  spvciaUy  croaaed  may  i^iin  oniai  il 
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■pecikllj  to  anothor  banker  as  hia  agant  for  ooDaction.  If 
a  cheque  ia  crossed  generally,  the  banker  od  wfaom  it  ia 
drawn  shall  not  pay  it  otherwiia  thao  to  •  bMikw;  ii 
BWBil  lyecklly,  not  otherwise  than  to  th«  hutikm lydtUy 
naiiMd  in  tba  cnwnng  or  his  agent  for  coUeetion.  Wben 

•  eheque  b  eioased  spedally  to  more  tiian  one  banker 
(except  when  croesed  to  an  agont  for  coUoclion)  the  banker 
on  whom  it  is  drawn  shall  refuse  payment  thereof.  When 

•  croased  cheqne  has  bean  piM,  tiaw  to  the  tpaeial  banker 
is  mm  of  a  apMrial  «iMriiu|^  w  to  mom  iMBkar  ia  «Ma  «f 

•  gMMnl  anniiia;  fba  Iwa Far  and  (If  tfia  4^aqiia  lua  eoma 

to  Ih*  kllldi  of  the  payeo)  the  drawer  sball  bo  in  the  K\mo 
poaitimi  as  if  the  cheqne  had  been  paid  to  and  recovortd 
by  the  true  owner  theraoL  A  banker  paying  cruwud 
ahaqoto  otberwiaa  than  aa  aatliot\*ed  bf  tbk  Act  aball  ba 
Udw  to  tba  tma  omar  for  any  loaa  ha  siay  laatafaL 
When  a  eheqae  ta  preaanted  for  payment  which  does  not 
appear  at  the  time  to  be  crossed,  or  to  have  had  a  crossing 
whioh  baa  been  obliterated,  or  to  hare  baen  altered  other- 
wise than  aa  authorised  by  the  Act,  a  banker  paying  the 
same  in  good  faith  and  without  negligenea  shall  not  ba 
Uahla  vaMon  of  tba  ebeqaa  baving  been  oroaaed,  oblitar- 
•tod,  or  aharad;  or  by  teaaon  of  payment  baring  been 
made  otherwise  than  to  some  banker,  or  to  the  banker 
named  in  the  special  croasing.  If  the  crossed  cheque  bears 
tba  words  *<  not  negotiable,"  the  person  taking  it  takes  and 
oaa  gifo  no  battar  titio  to  it  Uiaa  tba  poaott  bad  bom 
wkoatetooka 

A  ebeqne  is  pajmont  nnjess  dlghononrod  ;  bnl  on  the 
qoeation  whether  a  dubt  has  been  paid,  ii  ia  not  aoffldent 
to  prodace  a  cheque  drawn  by  the  debtor  in  favoor  of  the 
creditor,  and  naid  by  the  banker,  imlan  it  can  ba  ahom  to 
bafa  paaaad  throngb  tba  craditorV  banda,  Wbar»a  eiiadr 
baa  baaa  jbaodnlently  altered,  and  a  banker  pays  b  larger 
mm  than  that  originally  written,  ho  ujust  bear  tho  lasa, 
and  cannot  chargo  his  customer  nnlesa  some  act  of  his 
facilitated  the  forgery.  Wbara  a  cbaqna  waa  filled  np  ia 
anch  a  way  as  to  make  daeifdn  m^,  fha  oaitOMM  waa 
bald  wfoaifbla  lor  tba  kaL 

A  MvdNpitptiaii  of  dinfl  on  n  banker  is  introduced  by 
Oo  A«k  16  and  17  "^ict.  a  69,  §  19. 

OHER,  a  eentral  department  of  France,  embracing  the 
eastern  part  of  tbe  ancient  province  of  Berry  and  part  of 
Bourbonnau.  botuidad  N.  by  the  dapartmaot  of  Loir^  W. 
by  Loir-et<}bar  and  Indm,  &  by  AOiw  and  CnoM»,  and 
En  by  Niirra  and  Loire.  It  is  situated  between  46*  18' 
and  47*  41*  N.  lat  and  between  V  60  and  3"  6'  E,  long., 
and  baa  an  area  of  2780  square  miles.  The  snrface  of  the 
d^artmant  in  general  ia  axtremaly  laval,  tba  only  davatad 
dirtrioto  baiqg  on  tba  BordMm  and  nortb-waatan  frantian^ 
whSA  an  ridilad  1^  •  magb  of  low  bUU  The  prin 
cipal  rirara,  beaidea  tfia  Obar  and  ita  tributaries,  are  the 
Grande  Sanldro  and  Petito  SauMre  on  the  N.,  but  the 
Loire  and  Allier,  though  not  falling  within  the  department, 
drain  the  eastern  distrtoti^  and  are  availabla  for  naTigafeiott. 
Iba  Cbar  itaall  baMBM  nnTjgabla  vheo  it  laoaivaa  dw 
Amoa  and  Tim,  and  Oa  aowmnnioatioM  of  fba  pnyrinea 
aia  greatly  facilitated  by  the  Canal  du  Berry,  which 
ttaWBcs  it  in  all  ita  length,  the  lateral  canal  of  the  Loin 
which  « tret^  hoa  from  Digoin  to  Briare,  and  the  canal  of  tba 
Saoldre.  Except  in  the  SoImm^  a  aandy  and  atarila 
toMi  li  tbe  north  west,  the  aott  ii  genetally  fertile,  bat 
fBllH  aonaiderably  in  different  localities.  Tho  mtwt  pro- 
dnethra  legion  is  that  on  the  east,  which  belongs  to  the 
ralley  of  the  Loire ;  the  central  districts  are  tolerably 
fertile  bat  marshy,  being  often  flooded  by  tbe  Obar;  wbila 
in  tba  aottth  and  south-weat  tbara  ia  •  oomidonUa  astont 
af  dij  and  fertile  land.  Tba  dqwrtment  oontatna  a  com- 
panliTely  laiga  oitattt  of  pMtang^  wbidk  b^k^givan  ika 
to  •  aaaridwaUa  tnda  in  hgni%  artm  atei^  and  vwl 


for  the  northern  markets.  Among  the  agricuJtaral  prodoo 
tions  hemp  holds  tho  first  place ;  but  wine,  fruita^ 
ebeatnnta,  and  tnifflaa%re  alao  important  articles  of  traffia 
IfiaaaorimiandaaalaMwian^l  andmaible^  ndlktonaa, 
lithographic  atonea,  manganeae,  gypaom,  porcelain  clay,  and 
peat  are  procnred  in  different  parta  The  smelting  of 
iron-ore  and  the  mRmifact',iri.i  uf  Rt.  c!  ami  c«t!ury  aro  carriod 
on  to  a  considerable  extcnL  Tbe  othor  maDufactores  arc 
of  ooatae  cloth  and  canvas,  cotton  and  woollen  gaozi^ 
poiMlaia  and  toya.  The  daoattment  ia  divided  into  tbiaa 
arrondiiMmrata,  oognomind  irlth  tba  ddaf  towna  of 
Bourges,  Saint- Amend,  and  Sancerre,  of  whirh  the  flr^t  is 
the  principal  seat  of  administration.  The  total  population 
in  1861  was  261,892,  and  in  1872,  336,392. 

CHEBASCO,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  tbaprorinoe  of  Canao 
and  district  of  M ondoria,  near  tba  Jnnctian  of  tbe  Storm 
and  the  Tanaro^  80  nflaa  aooib-eaBt  ci  Turin,  with  which  it 
is  connected  by  railway.  It  iiTwell  boilt  and  la  sarronnded 
by  walla.  A  canal  from  the  Stura  supplies  it  with  u-ater. 
The  church  of  the  Hadoxuia  del  Popolo,  which  was  oook- 
pleted  in  the  18th  centniy,  ia  worthy  of  notice;  and  tbara 
are  two  large  triumphal  archaa  and  aona  fine  wianaioaa  al 
the  nobility.  The  principal  manofiHtnia  ia  silk,  and  flkara 
is  some  trade  in  com,  wine,  and  trufflea. 

Qiertsco  (ClrrasruTn,  at  Cairtueum'i  U  onlj  two  miles  from  the 
■Its  of  the  old  Kom&n  iowa  of  PolUtMd,  wboro  there  u-o  itiU  remains 
of  a  thMtre,  an  »mfiliitha»tr*,  >  temple,  md  oth^r  Vaildinga.  In 
the  Mitiiile  it  wu  one  '  f  On-  slron^cjit  furtnissAs  of  Northscn 

Italy,  sod  for  a  tima  it  nmkcU  u  a  frm  city.  Id  1631,  it  gars  ita 
Dune  to  a  tnatr  betweao  Spain,  Franee,  and  Rome,  in  Ngard  to 
th«  doehies  of  Moatfsmt  and  Mantas;  and  In  KSt,  to  tha  (eaoa 
bstwMn  Franes  and  Sarev.  In  iaO|»  lla  fMiioaliBna  mm  tt^ 
mantlsd  by  the  Vrsach.  Popi  68M. 

GHE&BOURQ,  a  naval  atation,  fortified  town,  and 
seaport  of  Aane^  in  tba  difartBBnt  af  La  Maadk%  aa  Oa 
ncrtbem  dRiffaor^peninialaorOotantin,«ltbaaMdfhaf 

the  small  River  Divette,  in  49"  3S'  N.  lat,  1°  38'  W.  long. 
It  stands  on  a  bay  formed  by  C^pe  Levi  on  the  E.  and 
Gape  La  Hogne  on  the  W.,and  is  distant  76  milea  from 
thaUaof  Wi^41  nilai  W.  byN.  from  St  Lo^  and  31S 


flaa  «r  CMwoit  (4t  allia  V.  ta  t.,  S'M  &  te  W.) 

in  tbe  asme  direction  from  Fiiii,  Ibe  town  in  itadf  ii 
mal^and  uimportanL  Ito  lioniM  an  bnilt  of  ataaa  and 
roofed  iHtb  date ;  bat  tin  atraala  an  marvw,  and  tbe  only 

puV'lio  buildings  of  any  intercut  are  the  tower  (a  remnant 
of  tho  old  fortifications),  tho  church  of  La  Trinity  in  front 
of  which  is  the  colossal  statue  of  Napoleon  L  by  Level ; 
tbeChapelle  de  NAtre  Dame  dn  Yora,  fonMl|jr  pott  of  tba 
abbay  founded  by  tbe  Empreaa  Maada  in  tta  IStti  oentmy ; 
tbe  HAtel  de  Ville,  which  contains  the  TTcnry  MtL-^cum 
and  tbe  library;  the  bathing  eetabliahments,  opened  in 
18S7j  aadthathntHk  Iha  town  ii  aanliad  «iA  «mk. 
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frtDin  a  morroir  completed  in  1874  at  Chiteaa  dTan, 
about  three  (juartcra  of  a  mile  distant,  and  capable  of  con- 
taining upwards  of  i)00,00'J  gallona,  Cherbourg  derives 
ita  diief  importaooe  from  lU  naval  and  oommorcial 
liarboura,  which  axe  distant  from  each  other  about  half  a 
mile.  The  former  ia  cat  out  o(  tllA  Mck,  and  is  capable  of 
accommodating  fifty  mcn^-war  of  the  largest  aiie.  Tlie 
depth  of  wjitcr  at  fiUl  tide  is  50  feet,  at  lew  tido  25  feet. 
Connected  with  the  harbour  are  the  dry  docks,  the  yards 
vbm  tha  largest  «hips  in  tho  French  navy  ore  constructed, 
tbs  nugaziiifla,  the  tope  ynJkt,  end  the  vanona  workalima 
nqnuita  for  •  neva!  anenal  td  tbe  lint  data.  Tb»  won* 
aro  curtfully  guarded  on  every  sulo  by  redoubts  ond 
fortifications,  mud  are  commanded  by  batteries  ou  the 
surrounding  hills  so  completely  that  the  harbour  of 
Charboatc  maj  be  pronoaocod  ooe  ot  tbe  etioageat  iu  the 
world.  The  oomnercial  ttadioiir  at  the  month  of  the 
Divc'tto  communicates  vrith  tho  soa  by  a  canal  650  feet  in 
length  and  54  in  width.  It  con.'ist.s  of  two  parta,  an  outer 
harbour  2G2  yards  long  by  218  wide,  and  a  bwin  446 
yards  long  and  138  mde,  in  which  the  depth  of  water 
u  19  feel  loir  tide,  and  will  be  increased  by  the 
dredging  operations  commennd  in  1874.  Outsida  these 
harbonra  is  the  triangular  bay,  which  forms  the  roods  of 
Cherbourg.  Thi.s  liay  is  admirably  tholtorod  by  tho  land 
on  every  side  but  the  north.  To  protect  the  ^ppiog  from 
tbe  violenoe  of  the  north  winds  the  great  (fvw»  or  break 
mtterp  baa  been  conatnictad.  Thia  iameaie  work  ia  S| 
milee  in  length;  its  breadth  at  the  baae  it  S8S  feet,  end  at 
tho  summit  10 1  foct.  Its  foundation  was  formed  by  massy 
wooden  framea,  which  were  sunk  and  £Ued  with  alouca  , 
and  it  is  now  protected  from  the  wavea  by  a  parallel  line 
of  Urge  blocka  weighiDg  each  44  tona.  The  industrial 
activity  of  Cherbowg  ie  eooriideraU*,  ita  principal  pro- 
ducti  being  cotton  yam,  refined  stigar,  eoda,  leather,  and 
cheniicaLs,  A  lace  factory  gives  emiiloyment  to  nearly 
400  women.  The  chief  articles  of  export  aro  farm  and 
daixy  prtxluce,  more  especially  potatoes,  butter,  and  pigs ; 
•ad  the  imports  consist  mainly  of  coal,  iron,  timber,  and 
cotton.  Tbe  populatioo  ia  1846  was  23^60;  io  1872  it 
amounted  to  34,785. 

C!.<Tlx)Urt{  Li  ."mppoiiii  by  some  invciti^irvtciu  to  occupy  the  site 
of  the  lUms.in  statu  n  vf  Curia II ntn,  !  tit  tiijlliiti|<  di.&niti-  is  knon-n 
•boat  its  ori^^in.  Tjn;  :i  )mf  w^ii  Ion?  rixifli"!  as  a  (orruption  cf 
Casarit  Burgua,  or  L'siurr's  Dor«ugh.  but  thtru  u  at  kist  m  Biuch 
probabUity  that  it  i«  tbo  ume  u  the  Engluh  Scttborough.  Thr 
cattle  is  mentioned  ia  lbs  illb  ccntttrjr,  and  the  town  certainly 
«sitltd  IB  the  l«th.  Wil]j.im  the  CMiqwNr  milled  it  wHb  a 
homtbil  and  a  ^eith ;  and  Nearjr  II  en  wversl  eceastoat  chesc  it 
aa  Ina  nridaece  Ia  1 WS.  it  was  pit!agc<l  by  an  Eo(;l{<h  Heet  Iron 
yaraenth;  radin  the  Hib  cnttiry  it  freuaently  tullmd  dnring 
tbe  invaaiona ef  Nonnsadj,  Captured  l.y  th<-  r.oslitb  ia  Hltafltr 
a  four  months  siege,  it  «se  rfcovrrrd  i  v  Cli,i:lcj  VII,  at  f  ranee  la 
liiO.  An  attempt  was  made  under  Loma  XIV.  to  construct  s 
military  port ;  but  the  rorU6c«tion«  were  dinmantlrd  lo  168>,  and 
further  daroasa  wai  inflicted  by  tho  Eocliah  in  17S8  Louis  XVI. 
commenced  the  conitmction  of  the  breakwater,  and  hia  plans  wrre 
aft«rwar«l«  <-«rriM!  out  aoJ  extended  by  N8{x^^("*n  I  ,  wlin  ia  said  to 
ll«»e  decljrt  i  tliat  !  o  would  rrncw  at  Chcrlwnrf;  t!io  w  onder?  of 
Egypt,  iiji  I  rai  ?  li  i  pyramid  in  the  aea.  It  nai  left,  howfTcr.  to 
Loaji  I'hilipp.-.  n:)  ]  |  uticalarly  to  N«|i<.iIi  oii  111,,  to  coropli-tc  hii 
dcaigm,  and  tlmr  mcrcssful  ruluation  waa  ttlcbnitcd  in  JbiS,  in 
thi'  iir(:H.>ncc  rjf  th^;  Q  ut  n  t  f  England,  against  whose  domioi&m  tin  y 
b»l  »t  (tin  time  liiainly  directed.     Between  1783  and  llio 

alosi!  oClin,  C€, 862,000  fraocs  had  been  expended  oa  the  woika. 

CHERIBON,  or  SBUOBOit,  s  leaport  toiro  on  the  north 
eoaat  of  Java,  capital  of  •  veaideBcy  of  tbe  aame  name,  and 

tho  seal  of  a  Dutch  governor,  is  fituatcd  at  the  hc.-id  of  a 
wide  bay  12.')  miles  E.S.E.  of  Bstavia,  in  G"  4S'  S.  lat  and 
103'  38'  E.  long.  It  was  formerly  a  place  of  miportance, 
but  it  haa  never  fuUj  recovered  from  the  effacta  of  a  dia- 
astroos  plegue  whieb  Tiaited  the  place  at  the  beginning  of 
thia  century.  The  town  and  harbour  aro  defended  by  a 
fort  called  the  Bcachermer  or  Protector  which  also  servca 
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as  a  conrict  prison.  A  church,  founded  in  1842,  ia  used 
ia  common  by  Protestants  atjd  Roman  Catholics ;  the 
Mussulman  population  haa  its  mosque,  and  the  Chinese 
their  klin-ting  or  temple.  A  achool  for  European  children 
waa  opened  in  1824,  and  •  Qovernmcnt  school  in  1854. 
The  Chinese  district  is  pretty  populous ;  but  no  eatiuoate 
akiata  of  the  actual  number.  At  some  distance  from  tbe 
totvn  aro  tho  graves  of  tho  sultana,  among  whom  the  must 
romarkablu  is  Ibnu  Mulauo,  who  introduced  tl\i;  Mahouictan 
religion  here  in  1406.  The  district  is  ytty  fertile,  and 
pradaoea  the  finest  coffee  raised  in  the  island.  Timber, 
cotton,  indigo,  sugar,  and  pepper  are  exported  in  large 
quantities.    Total  population  of  district  in  1856,  7C0,33l. 

CU£KOK£ES,  Ciiii&o^KsE.  or,  in  the  form  employed 
by  themselvea,  Ttaraghet,  or  Chelaie,  a  tribe  of  North 
Americaa  Iodiiaa%  now  actUed  in  tbe  Indian  Territory, 
where  they  oeeupy  ea  area  of  6960  eqnare  mile*  in  tbe 
north-ca-st  and  a  strip  along  tho  north  cf  about  85PO. 
Before  their  removal  thither  they  jjosaoiicd  a  large  tract  of 
country  now  di.stnbutcd  among  the  States  of  Alaban;;-.. 
Georgia,  Miuiseippi,  Tenneatee,  and  the  western  part  of 
Florida.  They  wera  then  distinguished  into  two  great 
divisions,  the  Ottare  or.Otari,  who  dwelt  in  the  mova« 
tainoua  distrieta,  and  the  Aimte  or  Erati,  who  inhabited 
the  lower  ground.s  ;  and  thty  were  further  divided  into 
seven  clans,  each  of  which  prohibited  intermarriage  between 
its  own  members.  They  attached  themselvea  to  the  English 
in  the  diapataa  and  oonteata  which  arose  between  tho 
European  cohmizera,  formally  recognized  tho  English  king 
in  1730,  and  iu  1755  ceded  a  jmrt  of  ihcir  territory  aiiJ 
permitted  the  erection  of  English  forta.  Unfortunately 
this  amity  woa  interrupted  not  long  after ;  but  peace  waa 
again  leetorad  in  1761.  Tbe  tribe  waa  ordnaUy  advaocing 
ia  dviUttttoii  when  tbe  Revottttiouajr  War  broke  ont,  and 

they  sided  with  the  Royalist  party.  Thi-  ,  f  f  c  urse,  led  to 
their  subjugation  by  the  now  republic,  and  ;h(.)  wtru  forced 
to  surrender  that  j)art  of  their  lands  which  luy  to  the  south 
of  the  Savannah  and  east  of  tho  Chattahoochee.  Peace 
waa  niado  in  1781.  and  in  1785  they  icei^ized  tho 
eupnntacy  of  the  United  States,  and  were  established  in 
their  posscssiona  The  gradual  advanco  of  immigration 
Boon  led  to  disjiutcs  with  the  settlers,  and  tho  Cherukcc:) 
were  treated  with  the  most  high  handed  inju^ticci  by  tho 
States,  and  more  eepocially  by  Georgia.  Exodus  after 
exodna  took  place;  a  email  port  of  the  tribe  debited  a 
complete  removal  to  auoUier  district ;  bnt  tbe  main  body 
was  m  ithcr  to  be  bribed  nor  friglitciud  from  their  country. 
An  appeal  was  maile  to  tho  United  iitatet  Government;  "but 
it  lent  a  deaf  ear  io  their  prayers,  and  in  Congress  voted 
that  a  treaty  concluded  with  a  miaemble  minuri^  ahould 
be  regarded  aa  binding  on  the  whole  tribe,  which  aboot  that 
time  numbtred  57,UOO  A  force  of  2000  men  waa  accord- 
ingly sent  uiidir  General  Scolt,  which  compelled  thcrn  to 
emigrate  to  Ihe.r  present  position.  After  tiie  settlement 
various  di^reements  between  the  Eastern  and  Western 
Cherokeea  continued  for  some  time,  but  in  1839  a  union 
waa  effected.  In  tho  civil  war  of  1862  they  all  at  first 
sided  with  tho  South;  but  before  long  a  strong  party  joined 
the  Xorth,  and  thi.s  led  to  a  disastrous  inlerr.ecine  etrug>;le. 
Ou  the  dose  of  the  contest  they  were  confirmed  in  the 
possession  of  their  territory,  but  were  forced  to  give  a 
portion  of  their  lands  to  their  emancipated  slaves.  Since 
then  tiiey  have  peacefully  advanced  in  proaperity  and 
civilization  ;  and  under  the  influence  of  the  Moravian, 
Baptist,  ^lothodist,  and  Congregational  miiaiona  they  have 
been  partially  Christianized.  In  18T8  thdr  MUnben 
amonnted  to  17,217;  their  private  property  was  worth 
$5,000,000 ;  there  were  63  aehoob  attended  by  1 884  pupila ; 
89,250  acres  were  under  cultivation,  and  their  clock 
included  15,000  horaes,  103.302  cattle,  30ii0  sheep, 
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68|668  nrioe.  They  live  in  vell-built  villages,  and  main- 
taio  iQdwtri4  ItilHta.  Their  terriUny  »  dutiibntod  into 
«ighl  dbtifeta ;  vad  tluir  duel  tovn  u  TaUequah,  ntnated 

in  the  Bonth-east  corner  of  the  country.  A  newspaper 
published  in  the  capital  in  English  and  Cherokee,  and  a 
literature  is  being  giadimlly  forincd.  Their  language  con- 
eists  of  two  dialects, — a  third,  called  Qidoowa,  having  been 
lost.  The  ByUabie  fllpbalmt  {DVeiited  ia  1831  hf  Otofge 
Qmm  ia  the  ehaiarter  employed. 

CHEftRT  (Cfrasiis).  As  a  ealtivtted  frait-tfe*  Hie 
cherry  ia  generally  supposed  to  be  cf  Asiatic  origin, 
whence,  according  to  Pliny,  it  was  brouj.^ht  to  Italy  by 
Lacuilos  after  his  defeat  of  ^Iithridatc«,  king  of  Pontoa, 
€8  &a  As  with  moat  plmto  whteh  have  beeo  loof  and 
extemlTvly  enltivalfd,  it  m  •  naCtar  of  difflenlty,  n  not 
an  imp<j-sMiliil:ty,  to  iilLM-fify  tho  j^arent  s'.ock  of  the  numcr- 
oua  cultivated  vaiitti<:3  of  cherry  ;  Lat  tlu-y  arc  gene- 
rally referri'J  to  tv;o  spiicic.l,  Caostts  :y!v;'tr\s,  tho  wild 

or  corone  cbeny  ot  goan-tree  (tiie  merid:r  of  the  French) 
and  C.  mlgvrU,  the  caaiDoo  dwry-trce  (Frendi  tiruier\ 
The  former  ^eeics  appear?  to  bo  indigenous  on  the 
Uediterranean  coasts,  and  in  Central  Europe,  including 
the  British  IslnmU  ;  oiul  it  is  prolt.illo  that  it  is  tho  latter 
npccica  or  Bome  of  its  valuable  cultivated  Tarietiea  vhich 
was  introduced  by  Lucullua 

Tho  genua  Ctnum  indndea  ueoa  «(  Bodeeate  ai»  asd 
•hfiiba,  having  smooth  aarrato  teavea,  wldta  ilowan,  and  a 
drupaceous  fruit.  They  are  nEtivts  of  the  temperate 
regions  of  both  hcmij»plierca  ;  and  the  cultivated  varieties 
ripen  their  fruit  in  Norway  as  far  as  63°  N.  The  gcans 
ore  generally  distinguished  from  the  commoo  ohonr  by  the 
greater  sixe  of  the  trees,  and  tiio  deepoa  ootonr  ana  compa- 
rative insipidity  of  tho  flesh  in  tho  ripe  fruit,  which  adheres 
firmly  to  the  "  nut"  or  kernel ;  but  among  the  very  numerous 
cultivated  vaiictiLS  specific  di-ititictiona  chado  away  eo  that 
the  fruit  cannot  be  ranged  under  the:?  two  hcada.  In  the 
FntU  CaCcdoyvt  publiinad  tqf  the  Eurti'  i.Uural  Society  io 
1843,  cigbtT  Tanetiea  ai«  mnnarated.  and  to  tbcaa  oon> 
ddwiiUo  additions  hava  oinoa  beon  mada  hj  cnltiTaCion 
both  in  Europe"  and  America.  The  leading  varieties  are 
rcco^^uizcd  as  Bi£^rreaux,  Dukes,  Morellos,  and  Qeana. 
Several  varieties  are  culiivatod  as  oraancBtal  tnea  and  on 
account  of  their  flowem 

Tha  cherry  is  a  vail  flavonrad  anihadd  fruit,  and  k  much 
esteemed  fur  dessert ;  but  it  should  bo  uccd  cautiously,  as, 
especially  ii  not  quite  ripo,  it  has  a  tendency  to  disorder 
the  bowels.  Some  of  tho  varieties  arc  particularly  Bclecte  1 
for  pics,  tarts,  kn.,  and  others  fur  the  preparation  of  pre 
aervcs,  and  for  making  cherry  bnndj.  Tho  fruit  is  also 
vaiy  axtansiTelf  anplojed  in  tha  pttpanUion  of  tha  liqoeara 
known  as  IdriAiraaaer,  ratiAo,  and  maraaehinou  Ktiaeh- 

wasser  h  niadn  chiofy  uu  ;!ic  unj'rr  Rhine  fri'in  the  wilil 
black  g&an,  and  ia  the  utaJiu/acturo  lliu  entire  fruit-ilcsh 
^nd  kernels  are  pulped  up  and  allowed  to  ferment  By 
distillation  of  the  fermented  palp  the  liqttcur  is  obtained 
in  a  pure  colourless  condition.  Batafia  b  similarly  manu- 
factured, also  by  preference  from  a  gean.  Maraschino,  a 
highly  valued  liqueur,  the  best  of  which  is  produced  at 
Zara  in  Dniinatia,  difft  n  from  tliuso  in  bring  JivlilK  J  fiuui 
a  cherry  called  manuca,  the  pulp  of  phich  is  mixed  wicU 
hooaj,  honey  or  stigar  being  added  to  the  distillate  for  sweet- 
ening. It  ia  also  aaid  that  tha  flavoor  ia  heightened  by 
tha  naa  of  tha  laavea  of  tba  perfnmad  diarry,  Ctranu 

Mahrthh. 

Tlirt  wood  of  the  cherry  tree  ia  valued  by  cabinetmakers, 
nnd  that  of  the  )!can  treo  ia  laru;c-ly  used  in  tho  manufac- 
ture of  tobacco  pipes.  .Tha  American  red  clierry,  CV;  a.;uj 
M*«f«M^  ia  much  songbl  aflar,  tt  being  compact,  iine- 
gnined,  not  liable  to  virp,  and  susceptible  of  receiving  a 
brilliant  pdiab.  Tbe  bark  of  this  apadta  b  veiy  highly 


oatecmod  in  America  aa  a  mild  tonie  and  aedative  medl* 
dna»  and  ia  eomiog  into  naa  for  tba  aama  parpoaa  hi  Qraal 
Britain,   flia  karDela  of  the  perfnmad  dhnry,  C,  MaktM, 

are  n-.cd  in  confccf inriory,  and  for  BCenting  toilet  Fr-np 
A  guju  ciuiicsi  ifuLu  iLu  iiicm  of  cherry  treea  oimilar  la  lU 
properties  to  gum  arable 

CiiERSO,  an  island  of  Illyria,  included  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Trieste,  in  the  Oalf  of  Quamero,  connected  with 
tha  iabad  <l  Oaero  hj  *  bridM  and  aaparatad  Iron  tha 
malntand  by  tta  diannal  of  Fariaaina.  It  it  about  85 
miles  in  length,  with  an  area  of  105  rquare  mile-i,  and 
has  about  7600  iohabitants.  it  is  traversed  by  a  range  of 
moantaina,  forming  natunl  terraces  aa  which  vinaa  and 
oliva  tiaaa  flooaah.  Tha  other  narta  of  tha  iaiand  are 
eovatad  niA  bnabaa  of  lauret  and  maatio,  b«it  tteta  era 

6carf?lv  Rnv  Inrcc  trt";?.  Th'rc  i':  ?.  rcirr'ty  ~f  sprfcp^, 
and  tho  iiouaea  kina  geiieraUy  luiiiLiLci  v.'.'k  c;il»jr:jjj  lur 
rain  water.  The  capital  of  the  same  name,  on  the  western 
side  of  the  island,  has  a  cathedral,  revcrj  churchea  and 
monaatcriea,  and  4673  inhabitants,  In  the  centre  of  tha 
island,  at  40  Paria  feet  above  tha  level  of  the  sea,  is  an  inter- 
esting lake  called  the  Yrana  or  Crow'a  I.«lcc,  which,  aeoord- 
ing  to  tho  hy[H>thrBU  of  Dr  LoMia  of  FlnaM^  is  ooanecied 

with  the  island  of  C)?ero. 

CHERSONESE,  Cjirnsoifwra,  or  CHBRROJraps  (from 
X^pcrof,  ■"■'"'■"^^  and  K^irat,  bhind),  a  a  word  aqnivalant 
to  pentnaidL  In  aaeiant  feography,  the  ChetaoaaMH 
Thracica,  Chersonesu-'j  Taurica  cr  Scythica,  and  Chersoneaoa 
Cimbrica  correspond  respectively  to  the  penin»ula  of  the 
Dardanellea,  the  Crimea,  and  Jutkml ;  and  the  Golden 
Chersonese  {Ij  wvari  xtppan^irot)  i>  naoaliy  identihed  with  tha 
peninsnla  of  Malacca.  Tba  Tanrla  CShataonese  was  further 
dirtingnished  as  the  Qreat,  in  contrast  to  the  Heradeotio 
or  Little  Chersoneee  at  its  aouth-woatem  comer,  where 
tho  town  of  Stbastopol  now  stands. 

CHERTSEY  (in  tsaxon  (kortei  £ys  or  Ctoi la't  Island),  a 
market-town  of  England,  on  the  south  batik  of  tho  Tlianae% 
in  the  county  of  S«n«|;  about  20  miles  W.8.W.  from 
London  by  railway.  It  li  eonnoeted  with  ICiddOeeez  by  a 
bridge  of  Bcven  arches,  built  of  Puibtck  stone  in  1785. 
The  parish  church,  rebuilt  in  1803  at  a  cost  of  £12,000, 
contains  a  tablet  to  Charlcj)  James  Fox,  who  resided  at  St 
Anna's  Hill  in  the  vicinity,  and  another  to  Jjawrance 
TonsOB,  a  translator  of  the  New  Testament  in  tha  17th 
century.  The  principal  educational  establishments  are  sup- 
ported by  a  foundation  bequeathed  in  1725  by  the  liberality 
of  Sir  William  Perkins;  and  they  aJord  a  free  education 
to  upwards  of  200  children.  Hardly  any  remains  arc  l?ft 
of  tho  great  Benedictine  abbey,  which  waa  lobailt  bv  VA-^  ir 
in  86S  on  the  site  of  an  earlier  nooaataiy  eetabli'ahcd  by 
Eareonwtdd,  bishop  of  London,  in  the  7th  cantttry.  Its 
buildings  at  one  time  included  an  crca  of  4  acres  ;  bt'l  tLcy 
foil  into  almost  complete  decay  in  tho  17th  century,  f.nd  a 
"  fair  house  "  was  erected  out  of  the  ruins  by  Sir  Nicholas 
Carcw  of  Boddington.  The  ground-phin  can  jet  be  traced; 
the  fish  ponde  are  still  complete;  and  carted  atones, 
coffins,  and  encanstic  tiles  of  a  peculiar  manufacture  are 
frequently  exhumed.  Among  the  abbots  the  most  famous 
w;xs  John  do  P. u thorwycke,  who  was  appointed  in  1307, 
and  continued,  till  bis  death  io  1346,  to  carry  on  a  great 
system  of  alteration  aud  extension,  which  almost  mad*  the 
abbey  a  new  building  Tha  honaa  io  which  tha  peel 
Cowley  epeut  tha  laat  yean  of  hu  life  »  still  aztanl.'aad 
the  chamber  in  which  ho  died  is  prc*erved  unaltered.  The 
town  is  tho  seat  of  a  county  court,  and  possesses  a  literary 
institute  and  an  agricultural  society.  Its  princip)al  trade  ia 
in  produce  for  the  London  markets.  During  the  7th  cen- 
tury Chortsey  was  the  residence  of  the  South  Saxon  Ul^ 
PopnbUion  of  the  paiiab  ia  1878|  7763;  of  tha  toviv 
about  8000 
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OHKKUHUC  (pfauil  e!  <jb«(M  mm  'flMU  genl^ 

S-Tid,  in  M.  do  SauTcy's  opinion,  UUio  clso  can  bo  positively 
Affirmed  {Hittoire  dt  I  art  jmdtajue,  p,  34).  Fresh  light 
lUM^  hovvrw,  noentlj  been  duown  «poii  tli«B  from  tho 
evneafoRii  ioseriptioo^  end  we  era  no  longHF  ledncod  to 
admit  thet  le  veete  ehamp  dee,  bypothteee  iMtere  toujoars 
ouvf.rt."  Accord'uig  U>  tho  Old  Ti^.t-unent,  the  ehernb 
unibad  the  fonctiooA  ot  bearer  and  guardian  of  deitj;  or 
nther,  perhape,  tlMTO  was  e  diTergenoe  in  the  popular 
l>eliefa  on  this  subject.  In  Pi  xviiL  10,  2  Sam.  iiiL  11 
Yahwoh  (the  ao  cauud  Juhovah)  ia  doacribed  as  "  riding  upou 
a  chemb,"  and  in  tho  parallel  line  as  "awoopiog,"  the  word 
Mjqptted  in  Deal  zzriiL  49  and  elaewbaie  to  the  flight  of 
«M  FkittiBg  tba  two  pbiMaa  together,  we  may 

conclude  that,  aooording  to  one  veraion  of  the  myth — 
whether  fully  beliered  in  or  not  by  the  Faalmist  need  uot 
kan  be  diecnaaed — the  ehemb  was  either  an  eagle  or  a 
quadraped  with  eagle's  winga  This  reeolt  wonld  seem 
to  joatify  connecting  the  word  with  the  Aasyrian  kunJnt, 
ik  eyuc-nym  of  kuruHii  or  haralku,  the  "circling"  bird, 
•.su,  aooocding  to  Friedrich  Deiitach,  the  mltare.  On 
«Im  oibw  hud,  the  prophet  Esekiel  (zzriiL  13-16), 

tbongh  apToeing  with,  tho  Paalnust  in  mnntioning  hut  one 
cherub,  duacnbeB  him  aa  "  walking  la  the  midat  of  Btoaea 
of  fire  "  {i.e.,  thunderbolts),  and  ea  extending  his  wings 
**      hfliv  ■MMinlaui  ti.  Elahim."  in  olher  wmda.  as 

^MandBBt  md  govi  tnltettiB  M  A0  Iwarar  of  deity. 
And  in  the  foUer  account  of  Paradise  in  Qcneais  "  ih-t 
cherulttai  "  {*.*.,  tlm  entire  band  of  dierube)  are  stationed 
"  with  (or  near)  the  blade  of  the  turning  sword"  (this, 
like  the ."  tree  of  life,  *  has  a  Babylonian  analogue,  and  is 
a  mythic  phrase  meaning  the  lightning, — see  referenoea 
b©k)w)  "  to  guard  the  way  tu  tho  trt^j  of  Gft.  "  (Qen.  iii  2-4). 
Kov,  f^^rAing  to  a  talismanio  ioacdption  oopied  by 
XMMnaa^  hirmm  h  •  •ymajm  for  tiie  iteergod,  whoee 
winged  imago  tHr^d  the  place  of  gnaidian  at  the  entmnc  j 
uf  the  Aasyrian  pakcea.  And  in  the  faotastio  description 
of  Ezekiel  penned  by  the  BiTer  Ohebar,  one  of  the  four 
faeeaofa  cherub  was  that  of  an  ok  (BmL  i  lO^aftar  whieh 
tlM  corrupt  passage  in  z.  14,  most,  fai  spite  of  Leoonnant, 

corrected).  Wo  should,  tlnri>foce,  connect  tho  word 
chorub  primarily  with  the  Aaayrian  kirubtit  bat  also,  as 
proposed  aboTe,  with  kvn^  Tb»  Ivo  fema  MMtt  to 
be  co-ordinate  and  eiprt ks-to  cf  some  quality  common  to 
the  king  of  birds  aiid  tiie  culcfaeal  bluer.  Their  etymology 
is  altogether  uncertain,  and  possibly  to  be  sought  for  (as 
Mr  fiayea  haa  a^gftated)  oolnds  the  iplMra  of  Semitism. 
FlHtial  patiOeb  to  Che  dieraUaiit  non4SoBiitie  myologies 
are  not  ancoounon,  bat  are  mostly  deceptive  llio  most 
complete  one  is  that  of  the  winged  ypvrct  (a  secondary  form 
of  kerubim),  who  not  ouly  watched  over  the  treasures  of 
the  gods  Of.  Herod,  ir.  13,  116),  but  were  also  the  bearers 
of  deity,  if  at  least  Plutarch  and  Enstathins  may  be  followed 
in  identifying  tho  TtTpaaKtXrj^  oIqiyov  of  ^«ich.  From. 
39S  with  the  grifBn  (see  Hecmano,  adioc)  Ftobably  the 
grillb  was  imagined  nnderiiMra  diaiimMfDna.  TUaraa 
Mrtaioly  tbn  cn.m  with  the  Hebrr-^r  chcrnb,  as  appears  not 
only  from  the  paoaagea  referred  to  above,  but  from  the 
inconsistencies  of  the  single  prophet  Esekiel  (ef.  L  6,  zli 
18).  The  aignificanoe  of  the  mythical  cherubim  has  been 
wul  pointed  oot  by  O.  P.  ^ele.  They  are  probably  the 
masses  of  clouds,  whicli  r<  *  la  to  guard  the  portals  of  tho 
sky,  and  on  which  tho  sun-god  appears  to  issue  forth  at 
break  of  day.  This  will  account  for  the  ezpreasioas  used 
of  the  cherubim  both  of  the  hnvenly  and  of  the  p-artlily 
'*  habitation "  of  Yahweh,  ezpreasiona  taken  up  by  tho 
BibUoal  meitoni  Iran  tha  f otUon  at  tbdr  tuiiii» 

F^r  tha  Assyrian  iuthoritits,  *e«  Sohrader,  Jtnaer  LiUrraXuT- 
mittutg,  1874,  n.  SIS;  Delitnch  (the  jougerK  Jiryritek*  muditn, 

IP,  tor,  IM  i  aad  flic  the  ]Ubgrl«altt  li^toiag.mjth,  Uammt, 


Birom,  p.  IM ;  Records  tkt  But,  Tol  UL  yp.  127-129.  Compaie 
also  Herder,  H^*rk*,  roL  xzxiiL  (Otut  <Ur  Ebrauchen 
pp.  IM-IBO;  Ewald,  AntiquitU*  ^  Jtrael,  Eng.  tranal.,  133: 
Ki«hm,  in  ThtolofitcK*  Sluditn  und  XrUik^n,  16711  tUU, 
Vergdijttnd*  gmkUdmia  der  0¥cU  getMiciuUn,  toL  L  p,  IM| 
•adJr.  y.  Fiat  ia  Kitte's  Ogctofadim  ^  MiUital  Xtoi^itfc  stt, 

CHEHUBINr, "MabiaLi  :i;iZt:Nonio Carlo Saltatoius 
(1760-1842),  one  of  the  greatest  musical  cuiu posers  of 
modem  timeSt  ma  iMm  at  Florence,  14th  September  1760. 
His  father  was  accompanyist  (?  <  :'<f,-o  al  c<vibato)  g:  tha 
l'crgu;ji  theatre,  and  himscii  guided  the  first  musical 
education  of  his  son,  whoso  talent  began  to  STince  itself  at 
a  Tsiy  early  period.  "I  commenced  learning  muaitt," 
CheniUnl  of  Unwalf,  "at  six  years,  conpoittioa  at 
rinf?  ;  the  former  I  was  taught  by  my  father,  the  latter  by 
iikirtholomew  Felici  and  his  son  AJessnder."  Italian  musio 
at  thai  tiaie  was  at  a  low  ebK  The  popular  compoaem 
of  operxL  leria  chiefly  aimed  at  inyenting  pleasing  tunee 
and  Jloritwrt  for  the  vocal  display  of  the  singers;  the 
dignity  and  grandeur  of  the  old  Italian  school  were  all  but 
lost.  To  imbue  himaalf  with  theee  great  traditions  of 
the  past  waa  Aa  eU«f  dm  of  young  Cherubini's  ambitiaa, 
and  for  that  p'trpn-je  }io  went  in  1777  to  Bologna,  wb«re 
ior  four  years  ho  btaua-d  under  Joseph  iiarti,  a  woli-known 
composer  and  theorist  of  the  tim^  and  himself  the  pupil 
of  the  celebrated  Padre  Maitiai»  one  ol  the  greatest  «aa< 
^punttsts  Italy  has  prodoead.  It  waa  fs  ihil  acibool  Ihal 

Cln.LrLib;ni  liiid  tltu  fouu Jation  of  (L:ir,  Je-jp  tiio'A-l-jd^'a  of 
his  art  which  gives  ts  ail  his  worka  the  imprtsta  oi  perfect 
mastership.  It  was  also  nnder  Sarti's  guidance  that  ho 
made  his  AM  attempts  at  dramatic  composition.  They 
were  preceded,  however,  by  a  mass  written  at  the  age  il 
iLirtuen,  tied  variouB  other  sacred  oompoaitiona.  Barti 
was  the  oompooer  of  nnmerous  operaa^  ainoogrt  vhtdh 
L9  Vvm  di  Ikitim  may  b^  mantkaad  m  Aa  most 
RTTccrs'  fnl  one.  It  now  became  Cherubini's  task  to  mipply 
the  music  for  the  minor  characters  in  his  master's  dramatui 
mrioi^  an  excellent  way  of  gaining  TetsatiUi^  fit i^ll  tsA 

leaonM^  tamed  to  loU  acoooat  hj  lha  ywmc  fiompMar. 
Hia  dnt  fndepeodeni  work  wu  adied  <hnMe  PMo, 

an  op<ra  lerux,  in  three  acta,  first  perf'  rnicd  in  1780,  and 
soon  followed  by  Armida  (17l>2),  Adrtam  tu  Siria 
(same  year),  and  several  other  works  of  a  similar  kind. 
At  thi'?  time  cf  hia  '.ifci  hia  artistic  individuality  was  forming 
gradually;  but  na  yot  ho  had  not  emerged  frwiu  the  purely 
imitative  stage  of  production.  Absolute  artistic  value 
theee  joveoila  woika  do  not  fosiees,  bat  they  tended  to 
prepare  Cherobini  for  gnater  things,  and  in  the  meaatima 
secur  d  him  a  dignified  position  amongst  corit.-niporary 
composers.  Inl784  hewaa  asked  to  writetwoworks  fortbe 
Italian  opera  in  London,  one  of  which,  Lafinta  pnneif>aaa, 
was  favourably  received,  while  the  other,  0Hif«e  Sabuna, 
was  "  murdered"  by  the  eritieai,  to  nae  die  omjdiatie  «x* 
prosaion  of  a  contempowiy  witness.  In  1786  he  left 
London,  whither  he  had  una  to  be  present  at  the  pro- 
dnetioB  of  Ilia  ovanM,  aiid  vant  to  Bufai  After  a  short 
stay  in  Italy  ba  took     Ua  penaMMDl  naidanoe  in  tli* 

latter  ci^. 

Cbenibiiii  may  be  cited  as  a  striking  instance  of  the  amal* 
gamaiing  power  inherent  in  tha  Fnneh  tjypa  of  national  cul- 
ture; Spontini,  ^fcyerbeer,  and  to  some  egctenl  Oladc,  sqIh 
mitted  to  tho  same  spell  With  thekBt-mentioued  master 
Cherubiai  shares  tho  grand  declamat(»7  pathi«,  \ho  classio 
dignity  which  characterizes  tlie  Augustan  ago  of  French 
A  work  like  C^rubini'a  Jfsdijs  is  imbued  with 
the  same  elevation  of  pathoe  which  In  OoraeiUe'a  greateat 
tragedies  makes  us  forget  the  stilted  afTectations  of  his  hcroc3 
and  hanuMS.  Hie  first  opera  oompused  by  Cherubiui 
in  nmoa  b  «aIM  JUmofhaem,  vwda  bf  Ifamontel. 
to  «Mn(»  «««  •niMbtod  by  aooiioiaawni  b«l 
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Ml  ft  popular  mom  lUa^  boveTsr,  mui  aehioTed 
in  tin  nMt  MIHiiil  namier  hj  CboniliiBiPo  next 

vptn,  LoJoUta  (1791),  xrliich  opena  the  i«rics  of  great 
dnun&tic  vorka  belonging  to  tbo  composer's  oecond  period. 
The  re^jreeentative  production  of  Uiis  period  id  Midtt, 
•Ifttdj  alluded  to.  The  xntim  cbatBct«ristics  of  the  com- 
pOiOl'k  okyie  bare  alao  been  briefly  toaebed  npoo.  From  a 
mere  mnaical  point  of  view  »  bold  thoii|^  alwAyi  etricUy 
logical  eeqnenoe  of  barmoiiiee,  a  ifA  nin  of  nelodions  d«- 
▼dopiTjer.tfi,  and  great  brilliancy  fd  wfgiwJi^  cf  iDOtru 
mental  effecta  ought  to  be  added. 

By  the  prodnction  of  Midit  (1797)  tbe  oompoeer'a  r>> 
potatioB  «M  flnalif  oatablisbed.  AU  ttm  «w  in  np- 
Inimia  tcbniRlifdi  of  hia  genioa,  iridi  on*  okeeption — 
Napoleon Bonapart*.  The  y  ung  victorious  gerrrs!  tispircd 
to  musical  amateunhip,  and  loved  to  speak  authoritative!^' 
on  that  a«  on  moat  other  subjccta.  But  it  was  not  is 
dianibiiu'a  Aaiantar  (o  bow  to  aigr  man,  howerer  great,  in 
matteraartiBtie.  Ckembjnfknpeatodremonstranoeaagainat 
Napoleon's  exaggerated  cnthuaiaam  for  Pacaiello,  Zingarelli, 
and  other  ephemeral  composcra  culminated  in  tbo  blunt 
repartee, — "  Citoyen-gdn^ral,  I  pcrceiro  that  you  love  only 
that  mnaio  which  doea  not  prerent  you  from  thinking  of 
joor  poiitiea.*  foporar  remembered  the  aflront 

offavad  to  tbe  dtiiMgamii^  ud  tfio  appointanent  of 
btporU  ebapdmiilor  ma  giwii  to  Leamrar,  in  spite  of 
the  Italian  composer's  superior  merits.  But  Chenibini  does 
not  seem  to  have  suffered  much  under  this  disappointmeDt. 
Ttro  works  replete  with  aerenest  joy  owe  thetf  ongin  to  the 
period  aUndwl  to— JnaenMi  (1803)  and  Zm  Aw  JmmitM 
(180<).  Tl»  laal«iMtia«Md  work  la  ChamUiih  master- 
piece of  comic  opera.  In  it  we  admire  the  grace  and  true 
gaifti  de  cctvr,  which  have  made  th«  comic  opera  of  France 
deservedly  famooa  amongst  civilised  natit  ns.  The  libretto 
of  Im  dnuc  Joumiei,  althong}t  elerer  and  pu][nant,  does 
Ml  ofliw  many  opportnnities  for  moaical  expaoaioa,  tbo 
action,  as  ia  osnal  in  French  comic  opera,  being  to  a  great 
extent  carried  on  in  spoken  dialogue.  Bnt  Chembini  baa 
succeeded  in  delineating  with  a  few  gr,.]  luc  t  iii  lK  n  tLy 
import  of  bis  characters  and  situations.  A  peasant  choma 
in  the  third  act,  a  Savoyard's  song,  and  the  conpleta  of 
Miefaali  the  Jovial  watercarriar,  am  inaupaaaable  sped- 
nana  of  tbair  ^eHre,  equal  in  mdodloiia  baaaty  and  grace 
to  anything  that  Freni  h  rrnifujsers  have  produced  in  these 
forms  of  art.  Cherubini,  indeed,  ranks  with  the  greatest 
aaaaten  of  the  French  school, — with  Gretry,  Dalayrac, 
Anbar,  and  Bniwldiwi,  all  <d  wbom  he  infioitolj  tupasees 
aa  far  aa  vnalflal  worirmanship  ia  aoooamad. 

In  l!^^5  Chenibini  went  to  Vienna,  in  compliance  with 
an  icvitalion  to  compose  an  opera  for  tho  imjKjrial  theatre 
of  that  city.  Here  his  chances  of  success  were  once  more 
thwarted  by  his  great  antagonist  Napoleon,  who  entered 
Yionna  at  the  head  of  the  victorious  French  army,  and  for 
a  time  interrupted  all  artistic  enterprise.  The  personal 
meeting  of  emperor  and  composer  was  again  of  anything 
but  a  friendly  kind.  Soon  after  the  performance  of  his 
new  work  Fanitht  (1806)  at  Vienna,  Cherubioi  returned 
to  Paris,  and  *or  a  Jang  liOM  Inrpl  an  unbroken  silence. 
Hia  diiaf  oecopalion  was  his  lessone  at  the  Conservatoire, 
beaidaa  wbidi  be  fflled  np  great  part  of  the  day  by  catting 
the  hearts  and  diamonds  of  ordinary  playing  cards  into  all 
kinds  of  faatostic  hgures  and  landscapes.  The  results  of 
bis  extraordinary  ingenuity,  careftdly  framed,  covered  the 
walla  of  hia  atady.  An  aocidaotal  cjigimatonoB  at  last 
voosed  Um  from  thb  moibid  bddeaea.  He  iraa  staying 
at  a  country  nent  of  the  Prince  do  Chimay,  where  a  new 
church  was  to  Vo  inaugurated.  Timidly  was  an  appeal 
made  to  htm  for  a  religious  compoeition  to  be  performed  ou 

the  occasion,  and  in  compliance  with  this  request  be  wroto 
feft.fawwoaka  Ua  fnrtllMi  ill  F»  1Aw«lalim«f 


life  when  Quat  aifeiati  i«ai  «  thair  laintia  be  antnada 
new  field  ct  ortatiTe  kTwr  that  of  aaeicd  Of 

t^p  Trorlcn  cf  Chpnibfni's  third  antl  pcrhr.ps  bis  prenfest 
pt;rii>i  or.ly  tlte  must  important  c&n  be  CictiUucril  bera. 
They  are  the  Missa  Solemnis  in  D,  the  coronation  ir.aaa 
written  for  the  cooaeoratian  of  Charles  X.,  and  the  two 
requiemaiBO  aiMlDtfhelaMar  formale  voicea.  Besidea 
these  ha  unto  ■wmewwa  analkr  oompoaitiona  f  or  tbe  serrica 
of  the  Chapel  Boyal,  fliosi  of  whieb  are  still  nnpnbliabcd. 
Till'  mcist  striking  feature  of  Cherubini's sacred  oomnosifiuns 
iH  ti  e  r  solemn  grandeur  of  conception,  combined  with  an 
uij  :(|ualled  masterahip  of  artiatic  treatment. 

The  Bestomtion  of  the  Boorboaa  diew  Charabiai  item 
bis  Icmg  secIoiioB.  The  nfyal  hmSfy  were  eager  to  wbow 
their  favour  to  tha  opponent  of  Napolecn  Bonaparte. 
Cherubim  was  created  wnnposer  and  conducUyr  to  the 
Chapel  Royal,  and  in  1 821  obtained  tbe  j)ermanent  director- 
ship of  the  CoEkservatoire.  His  days  were  prolonged  beyond 
tbe  ordinary  age  of  men,  and  after  having  witnessed  and 
partly  celebrated  nnmberless  revolutions  in  bis  adopted 
country,  the  mora  than  septuagenarian  retained  efficient 
vigour  of  mind  to  Vrite  one  of  his  most  clinrrijirg  o{ivnis 
when  Louis  Philippe  was  king  in  France.  It  ia  called  Ali 
Baba,  and  WW  ftit  parf«nned  in  imX  To  tbe  list  of  bia 
dramatic  compoattkna  also  to  be  added  aaotfaar 

important  opera,  Lm  Jhmeerragfi,  writtaD  bi  1819,  bat 
treated  with  undeserved  neglect  by  tbe  public  TI.  tilso 
wroto  several  pieces  of  chamber  munc,  amongst  which  fix 
quarteta  for  strings,  and  one  quintet  and  six  sonatas  for  tbe 
pianoforte  may  be  mwitimwid.  A  giant  nombor  tt  hia 
compositiona,  moraovar,  rainainad  in  nunraeeript  at  Ua 

deatb,  March  16,  1842.  Clicr'iVini'a  cxten)'->1  Vrarinf  TJ-as 
freqnently  barsh  and  arroguia;  his  prejudice  tigainst 
Beethoven,  both  personally  and  artistically,  is  a  deplorable 
instance  of  hia  ona-aidedneBa.  But  his  more  intimate 
friends  fovad  bim  kind  and  faitbfoL  Hb  love  of  ordef 
was  carried  to  excess.  All  his  music  was  carefully  labelled 
and  diatrilnited  in  pigeon-bolea,  and  even  bia  pocket- 
L:lll:^f:er^;liiLf^  -.vcre  mjiijI  ered  for  consecutive  mo.  To  thij 
cxtrea  a  caiLfulnesa  wo  owe  a  cumplet«  catalogue  of  bis 
own  compositions  from  1773-1841,  edited  by  M.  Bottte 
de  Touimon,  nndw  (he  title  of  Ifotie§  4m  MtmuKritk 
aittographH  dSr  fa  mum^  tomposft  par  M.  L.  X.  S. 
ChfTubini.  TVo  also  possess  by  him  a  valuable  Court  d» 
conlrtpoint  rt  d<  fuque,  the  ktterpress  of  which  is  written 
by  bis  pupil  the  w  eU  known  composer  Hal^vy.  An  Engliah 
biogtspby — CkenbifA^  MtmanaU  itttidralim  q/  ki§ 
\\jovA.  1874)— has  bm  written  bjr  llr  E.  Banaaii.  An 

interesting  article  contnining  personal  reminUcencea  of 
Cherubini  by  the  Oeriuan  composer  I"-;Tt:;r.and  Hillcr 
appeared  in  Macmillan's  Magatint  ri  1^75.  {j.  n. ) 

CHERUSCI,a  tribe  of  ancient  German j,  whose  ooiuitrj 
was  bounded  on  tbe  R  by  tbe  Elbe  and  on  the  W.  by  the 
Woaer.  In  the  time  of  Angustos  tbe  cruelty  of  Yaraa,  who 
commanded  the  Boman  army  on  their  frontier,  drove  them 
into  war,  and  they  annihilated  tho  legions  aeot  agfunat 
them.  In  tbe  4th  century  they  had  become  members  of 
tbe  Franki.-;h  coiifederation. 

CUESUIBE,  »  fluuitiiBe  eonnto  io  the  north-weat  of 
England,  is  boimded  onlheK.  bj  we  ICaney,  which  aepai^ 
ate*  it  frota  Lancaahire,  on  the  N.E.  by  Yorkshire,  on  thj 
E.  by  Derbyshire  and  Staffordshire,  on  the  6.  by  Shropebira 
and  Denbighshire,  on  tbe  W.  by  Flintshire,  and  on  tbe  N.W. 
by  the  Iriah  Boa.  Ita  ^ranteat  leqgth  fioai  east  to  weat  ia 
about  46  nHea,  and  ito  gnaftest  hraadth  from  aontii  to 
north  about  33  miles.  It  poaaesf^cs  an  area  of  TO.n^loU 
sUituto  acres,  or  1102  square  miles;  and  ita  population  in 
1871  was  5Gl,20l  persons  (males,  271,033;  females, 
290,168),  Since  tbe  first  census  in  1801,  tbe  popoktioai 
haa  foanaaad  hf  868^0  penona^er  191  p»  aia^ 
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■inee  1861  th^  {nrrta.<!n  has  amOQ&ttd  !•  105*4X6  jmUBM, 
or  23  per  cent  lu  tweuty  ymn. 

The  formation  of  the  county  ia  generally  flat,  with  aome 
hiUi  OD  the  eMt  on  the  Derbjrahire  aod  Yorkahiro  boundary, 
which  aztoad  tho  to  the  StaffordBhire  aide.  There  are 
alio  lower  hilb  near  Chester  and  Flintahire,  and  at  Aldarlay 
Edg«  and  Beeston  insalat«d  hills  standing  up  out  of  tha 

pTttv.riiliD.,'  Itvrl.     Til'*  priii(':;:;kl  gf'i)];'gic  i!  fiiruiatioU  it  the 

Kew  Ked  Sandstooe,  wkich  ocoapiee  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
««Mnl  and  westers  part  of  the  coontjr.  A  amall  patch  of 
liMooMRamthaaoath.  Xh*  Coal  Haanna  «rt«id  doog 
fha  aaitani  lUb  on  di*  bortetof  StafGwdahlM  and  Derby- 
shire, and  also  arc  worked  on  tha  banks  of  the  Dee  below 
Chaster.  The  principal  mioetal  produce  is  aftlt»  which  ia 
foand  as  rock-Mlt  in  minee  at  Northwieh,  and  is  mana- 
iMtand  thaca  and  a*  Winaford,  liiddlewich,  Saodbach, 
and  Lawtoa,  from  Am  Mn»«p«inga  overlying  tiia  nek- 
Fih.  Lead  and  copper  are  alao  founJ  though  not  in 
groat  quantities,  Coppw  waa  -woricci  ut  Alderley  Edge 
at  an  early  pi  r:  d,  bat  the  worka  wore  diaoaOtfalMd  Wtil 
lalelj,  wfaao  kbev  hare  been  reoomnienced. 

lMiat»«f  ue  central  plain  of  Ch»hiro,  which  repra- 
aenta  its  most  charaeteristio  Tegetation,  ia  intermediate 
between  that  of  the  northern  and  son  them  counties  of 
Britain.  The  botany  of  the  high-lands  east  of  Macvlesf^cld 
is  nearly  ericetol  in  ita  nature,  akin  to  that  of  the  West 
Biding  of  TorkihlN^  whilst  in  the  west  the  boUny  of 
Wirrai  shows  mora  variety  than  that  of  tha  Midland 
region,  and  It  man  MNifhani&t Hi  diaiMtar.  nwenrioiis 
system  of  marl-pita,  and  the  freqnent  inland  merea,  each  of 
which  haa  a  vegetation  of  ita  own,  render  Mid  Cbeahire 
pre-emineDt  among  Engliah  eonntiee  (or  the  development 
«l  iMh  apadas  aa  Oaras  and  FotamqgatoM.  Twv  mia 
ipariaa  aay  ba  diad  to  ptova  lha  ativng  adarfxtw*  «( 
northern  elements  in  tho  flora,  viz.,  Arvndo  sfrt'cta  at 
Oakmero  a^d  Saxifraja  Jlaxuluj,  iiuw  uaforlanately 
extinct,  at  Knutsford.  Aa  compared  with  one  ndftr  or  sonth 
«f  London,  a  Cheahire  arable  field  ahowa  a  lamentable 
faadty  of  apecies.  A  botanbt  irodd  oalj  in  »  day's  walk 
mark  160  speciea  of  flowering  planta,  aa  against  SOO  ^adaa 
marked  in  the  same  time  in  Kent  or  Soaaez. 

Tlio  prLGii]'^!  rjvira  in  Cheshire  are  the  Dee,  which, 
riaixig  in  tha  Welsh  mountains,  forma  the  boandary  between 
the  ooonty  and  Denbighahirt)  and  Flintahire,  and  tUtimately, 
tmmg  fomad  »  wida  navigabla  uttmuj  Mow  ChMtar, 
falla  teto  Aa  Knih  Sea;  tiia  Uaiaay,  wtiali  riaaa  bi  lha 
Yorkahiro  hills,  forma  the  county  boundary  along  the  whole 
of  its  northern  aide,  and  having  given  the  opportunity  for 
the  fotmatioQ  of  the  porta  of  Liverpool,  Birkenhead,  and 
^tinoofn,  alao  &11  IdIo  tha  Idrii  Saa;  and  tba  Waavar, 
iriiieh,  riaing  in  tha  aenfli-iraal  of  tha  soimtf,  travel aaa  it 

ia  a  north-weaterlr  rnTirr!5,  and  b«^vng  joined  hy  tho 
Dane  at  Northwioi,  empuea  iteeii  into  tho  MtraLy  ■ss.l 
Weston  Point.  By  moans  of  a  sorioa  of  locks,  the  Weaver 
haa  been  made  navigable  for  vcasela  of  200  tona  aa 
far  as  Winaford,  and  thna  fomiahea  a  meana  of  tronsporta- 
tioa  for  the  salt  produced  in  the  locality.  The  pro6ta  of 
tha  navigation,  which  was  originally  undertaken  by  a  few 
Cheshire  squires,  belont;  t  )  ili  i  ronnty,  and  [in:  jnid  over 
annooUy  to  the  relief  of  the  county  ratea.  At  present,  in 
oonaeqoenee  of  a  Urge  outlay  in  further  deepening  and 
imfraviag  the  navigation,  di  pajmanta  t»  tha  eotinty 
treaaufy  are  suspended,  but  on  aa  avafaga  of  lata  years 
frcim  £16,000  to  £20,000  has  been  paid  over. 

Distributed  over  the  surface  of  the  county  are  small  lakes 
or  meres,  and  it  seems  to  have  been  a  point  of  honour  for 
tho  old  honaea  of  the  gentry  to  have  been  built  on  their 
haaka.  Oombennere,  Tattoa,  Rootheme,  Tabley,  Dodding- 
ton,  Marbuiy,  and  Mere,  with  a  boat  of  amaUer 
pxt  dottad       Um  goan^  j  wbilat  xiaarly  iq  every  odd 
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are  old  marl  pits,  wtenc?  in  ffirmerdays  tho  sole  tiipffycl 
manure  fur  the  percianeiit  pictures  was  obtained. 

The  climate  is  temperate  and  damp  ;  tho  &oil  is  varied 
and  Irregular,  but  a  large  proportion  of  it  is  a  thin-skinned 
clay.  In  only  one  apot  of  tho  county  is  the  soil  said  to  ba 
fertila  mongh  to  feed  a  bnllook  to  the  acre.  The  agriculturo 
of  the  county,  which  aome  twenty-five  years  ago  waa  back- 
w&rd  Lviid  discreditable,  haa  marvellously  improved  in  the 
last  quarter  of  the  century.  The  land,  which  waa  wet  and 
full  of  ruahea,  haa  bean  drained;  ita  fertility  haa  been 
inataaaad  bf  tha  pariodi«al  appUaation  of  faoM^oit;  thfl 
<dd  craokad  fcnoai  uiv%  batn  mnond  vt  atnigbtanad  j  and 
the  form-houaea  and  buildings,  which  were  insufficient  for 
tha  decent  accommodation  of  man  and  beaat,  have  been 
replaced  on  many  eatatea  by  modem  strueturee  well  adapted 
for  thak  pmpoeea.  Daiiy-famuog  ii  tha  daaoriptiiQn  «f 
agricdtoia  •wl  principally  pursiiad,  and  hi  Kanh  ISTff- 
there  were,  accoHin?  to  th>?  B  i  ird  of  Tr-.Hc  rrti-rns,  9G,170 
cows  in  the  couuty,  wiiost,  milii  i;  ail  c /  divert-:  1  into  cheese 
would  hiive  yielded  a  produce  of  aluut  IC^OOO  tona  of 
cheese.  But  though  the  tendency  to  make  cheese  in  aome 
parts  of  tha  oounty  stiU  prevaila,  tha  influence  of  tho  larger 
popnlatiou  gathered  together  round  the  purely  ogricultunJ 
part  of  the  county  haa  gr«at1y  diminished  the  production  of 
tho  F.ttiplfj  nrticle,  ^^hilst  the  competition  of  American  cheese 
has  made  the  manufacture  of  all  bat  tha  beat  qualities  unpro- 
fitable. Liverpool,  Manohester,  Stockport,  Macclesfield,  the 
aotton  diitricttfai  tha  north  aaat  of  tha  oooii^,  and  tho  Staf- 
fordiliira  Pottariaa  oa  tiia  aooth-waat,  all  daniaiid  a  supply  of 
mUk,  meat,  and  garden  produce,  and  tho  facilities  of  transit 
afforded  by  the  railways  have  in  many  caaea  already 
changed,  and  gradually  in  many  more  ^rill  «hiag%  tiM 
ahaiBiitar  of  Chashira  ^kmltara,  Altbo«|^iiitoBW€iMi 
tha  GhadilN  ianaaVbraMr  ii  Ifttla  mora  tfrnn-  %  laboimr 
owning  cows,  working  as  hard  as  his  own  labonrers,  nnd 
with  aa  little  or  loss  education,  yet  thcro  are  now  a  large 
number  of  farms  as  well  and  skilfully  cultivated  and 
producing  aa  large  produce  to  the  acre  (thaaka  to  tho 
faeilitiea  of  obtaining  manosa  ftam  tha  latgar  town*) 
any  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

During  the  yean  1865  and  1866  a  mighty  calamity 
swept  Over  this  county.  The  cattlo  plague,  which  had  in 
174^  destroyed  30,000  hood  of  cattle,  appeared  in  the 
second  woek  of  October  I860  on  tho  eouthcm  border  of  tha 
com^y.  SpnadiQB  itaaU  thera,  and  broaldiig  oat  almoat 
■imottaiiiODily  oa  tiw  noih-weat,  west,  and  oaati  it  had  by 
the  2 let  February  1866  destroyed  36,823  head  of  stock. 
On  that  day  an  Act  of  Parliament  was  passed  to  authorixo 
olaughter  and  to  give  compensation,  and  ia  etmaequMica 
iifili  cattlo  «•!•  IdUad.  ▲  loan  waa  giaatad  from  tho 
Traanny,  on  Aa  aeonrity  of  ^  eoanty  ti^  of  ^£270,000 
to  pay  thi  romponsation  for  losics  after  tho  22d  February, 
wliick  outiiiU  au  annual  charge  on  tho  county  rates  of 
£14,583,  Ha.  lOd.  until  tho  ycAr  1896.  Although  by  this 
terrible  ktaa  many  individuals  were  ruined,  and  foe  tho 
time  great  diatreaa  was  caused,  yet  on  the  whole  tho  agri* 
culture  of  the  district  waa  benefited.  Landlords  discovered 
that  stringent  clanaea  in  their  leasee  might  aafely  be  mo- 
dill  ei  ,  tcaant^farmaia  became  convinced  that  chccscmaking 
was  not  the  trholo  duty  of  the  agriculturiat,  and  the  possi- 
bility and  even  the  neoeaoity  of  new  ways  of  farming  aod 
of  tha  inttodootioD  of  ahaep  or  la«diag«toel^  iMnaoM  op* 
paraal 

From  the  agricultural  returns  for  1875  (which,  however, 
are  not  complete)  it  appears  that  the  overage  acreage  de- 
vutcd  in  Cheshire  to  com  crops  is  exceptionally  low,  being 
16-2,whilathaavar«gOfllaU]iagiaiMiia3ia.  IhafoUoir. 
ing  taUo  ahon*  tha  dialrihtttktt  ol  Oo  laMigO  ift  Ifc* 
county,  and  tho  wttbvn  «l  livo'itotlc  IB  thi  jmm  tsn 
and  1876 
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In  tho  lattur  year  ttcro  were  84,981  acrea  nadcr  corn 
crops,  ami  31,066  under  green  crops,  both  ahowing  a  ds- 
cre&M  as  compared  with  1872. 

The  coanty  a  interaocted  hy  railwajra  in  every  dincUoD. 
At  Crewe  tho  LoadoD  and  Ijorth-Watwn  Baflwij  diTidea 
into  three  sectioii^  wad  takes  its  puaaagen  or  goods  to 
Manchester,  Uverpool,  CTbestcr,  and  th«  Kottli.  From 
Stockport  antl  JIanel.CK'.cr  the  Cheahira  lines  run  into  the 
ceuUe  of  the  oaunt^  and  acrot^  Delamera  Forest  to  Chester  , 
and  thero  are  lines  from  Cheater  to  Birkenhead,  to 
MioclMater,  to  Shnwaboijr,  tod  into  tb«  (Uffacaot  futi  of 
Noifh  and  Bootli  Wdm. 

The  canals,  too,  still  convey  goods  from  Runcorn  and 
Ellesmero-port  to  the  Staffordshire  potteries,  and  afford 
means  of  coiamuaication  bctvMB  M*"***— ¥J— gwiwil 
and  tho  interior  of  the  county. 

The  principal  towns  aru  Chester,  HjAwilKwd,  llftoclcs- 
field,  Stockporty  Hortliwiefay  Grswa^  mmI  Cnmtfiitnai  At 
Stockport  the  nuntfactura  of  hate  snd  eotton  n  canted 

oti,  alii  MaccksliuIJ  and  Congleton  are  Iho  scats  of  tho 
silk  manufactura  At  Crewe  are  kiluatul  tho  grcut  vvork- 
iIm>|ib  of  the  London  and  North  Western  Railway,  and 
roond  tbo  ■telku^  when  ia  18il  then  was  a  wooden  box 
to  teko  the  lidteta  tad  omaoliteiy  lannlioaseh  there  is  now 
crowded  a  population  of  nearly  30,000  inhabitants.  Tlio 
trade  of  NurtL\v)L}t  and  Winaford  is  the  manufacture  of 
salt,  by  tho  evaponxtion  of  the  water  from  tha  brine.  During 
the  year  1875  it  ia  calculated  that  1,500,000  tons  of  salt 
wore  produced,  of  which  1 .000,000  were  for  export^ 360,000 
for  cheaucal  worlii,  100!,000  for  MpcaUnnl  mupoeeei  and 
00,000  for  domeatio  un.  In  that  yeir  uen  mn  In 
Cheshire  1261  salt-pans,  caiploying  over  3000  men.  About 
150  men  are  engaged  in  ri>ck  salt  mining,  and  the  carnagu 
of  salt  on  tho  Metvey  and  Weaver  erniiloyH  at  least  1000 
men  and  500  boya.  8tesunm  are  bow  laigolj  coij^yed 
in  die  inland  navigatiMi,  hetwian  tUrtj  ana  forty  Wing 
engaged  in  the  carrying  trade. 

Beaides  being  in  part  a  manafacturing  and  in  part  a 
(lurcly  li^ricuhur;'.!  county,  Cln;»liiro,  more  pcrha]>s  fh-in 
any  place  except  the  districts  round  the  metropolis,  ia  tbo 
bona  of  business  men.  The  mannfactureta  of  Manchester, 
the  merdiants  of  LtTeipool,  the  geatlemen  enplored  in  the 

Ssttery  trtde^  alt  hoTO  their  Tillai  here.  At  Aldetley  and 
owdon  near  Msr.clitslcr,  in  tho  Wirrall  hundred  on  tho 
banks  of  tho  Mersey,  at  iVl.'^-ig'^r  on  the  StnfTord.sbiro  border, 
arc  to  be  fouod  congeries  of  the  dwellinpa  of  rich  mm, 
which  vioin  their  appointments  .itid  enrroundjngs  with  the 
hoowe  of  the  great  landowners  of  the  county.  Perhaps  no 
stronger  proof  can  bo  ntnn  of  thia  fact  than  that,  in  tha 
rtstum  btcly  famished  to  fho  Honae  of  Oonunona  of  a 
Bumnuiry  of  tho  returns  of  owneis  of  laml,  tho  numl«r  of 
proportios  betwedu  1  acre  and  10  is  reported  to  be  31G6  out 
nf  a  total  number  of  23,720,  add  the  average  rental  per  acre 
ia  £2i,  13a,  These  proportions  are  in  the  whole  return  for 
England  and  Wain  exceeded  only  in  the  ex-metropolitan 
part.)  of  Surrey  and  Middlesex,  and  in  the  mining  nnd 
uiainifarturing  counties  of  Lancashire  and  Glnmoi^in^hirc. 

Chc-iluru  ii  emphatically  a  county  full  of  largo  estates. 
In  the  rtjlurn  just  quoted  mny  be  found  the  fact  that 
the  rental  of  estates  lii  twMn  r)000  nnd  10,000 acres  amount 
to  S0*4  of  the  total  valoe  of  theoonnty^a  laifir  panaotage 
ibn  in  any  En^iiib  oountj  mf  ooa  Of  tha  •wmhb  «f 
lOjOOO  warn  Lard  Tollenadw  id  ffoTwh^aw 


owns  25,380;  the  marqnis  of  Cbolmondeley.  16,84!!; 
the  duke  of  Weatmiaeter,  15,001  ;  Sir  Henry  Delvea 
Droughton,  13,832  ;  the  Rev.  T.  France  Hayhnrst,  10,690; 
and  Ixird  Crewe,  10,148  ;  whilst  Lord  Egerton  of  TattOOf 
Lord  Harrington,  Lord  Slaioford  and  WairingtOD,  Lotd 
Da^,  Sir  P,  D.  M.  Qiej  E^irtoD,  Lotd  Haddington,  Lord 
Da  TiMkif,  Lofd  Dekmere,  Lord  Stanley  of  Alderley,  Lord 
Kiltnorey,  Lord  Shrewsbury,  Mr  Lcgh  of  Lyme,  Mr  Leigh 
of  AdiingtoB,  Mr  li.  £.  Warburton,  Sir  Charlea  Shakerley, 
and  Mr  Bromley  Davenport  make  op  the  seventeen  vha 
are  fttonwd  aa  owniitt  batvaan  MOO  and  10^000  ncna 
eaeh.  Tbia  liik  of  haawmata  b  aoinpaBed  of  men  wboaa 
namea,  with  ooe  exception,  are  historic  in  rhr-<hir«i,  so  small, 
spite  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Liverpool  aud  Manchester, 
have  been  tho  transfore  of  the  brgc  estates  from  thifr 
original  owners  to  tho  capitalists  of  tho  present  day. 

For  parliamentary  rcprcM^ntation  tlic  county  is  divided 
into  Eut,  West,  and  M«d  Gbashiie,  aadi  of  tha  thn» 


aeelioiia  ntuntog  two  membtnto  tba  Honae  %f  < 

In  E.ist  CliEsbire  the  registered  electors  in  1876  were 
6,S87  ;  in  Mid  Chtuhire,  8241;  and  in  West  Cheshire, 
10,178.  There  aro  besides  represented  within  tho 
county  the  boroughs  of  Macclesfield  and  Birkenhead,  part 
of  tho  city  of  Chester,  the  limits  of  which  extend  into 
Walea,  and  porta  of  the  bofoughs  of  WarriDgtoo,  6toekpoit| 
Aahton-nndor-Lyne,  and  StaJybridgo,  all  of  which  extend 
moro  or  Icas  into  Lancaahiro.  There  ia  one  conrt  of  quarttr 
st^aions  m  the  county,  which  holds  ita  meetings  alt£rnately 
at  Chester  and  Knutsford,  and  ia  adjourned  from  one  pla^ 
to  tlia  other  for  tho  tiial  of  pciaonara  at  intannadiatA 
oeeaidna.  Ibe  lataablo  vahw  of  An  oemOj  aa  aaaaani  to 
the  county  rates  ia  £2,690,701. 

Perliaijs  no  county  baa  atlvancod  moro  in  material 
prosperity  than  Cheshire  has  in  tho  la.st  half-ctntury.  In 
none  have  more  plaoca  of  public  worship,  both  of  the 
Choreh  of  England  and  of  the  wioos  Nonconformist  bodie^ 
been  erected  In  noQabavaimaac^ls  been  built.  Tha 
wages  of  the  agticnhoial  UNntnn  ve  high ;  and  from  th« 
nmks  of  that  body  has  the  army  of  cngincrrs,  jtorti-rs,  and 
high-class  artificers,  who  are  employed  in  the  manufacturing 
di>>tricts  and  at  Crewe,  been  largely  recruited.  Yet  BtLU 
the  county  ia  cursed  with  the  ain  of  drunkenrcss,  and 
with  the  evil  consequences  of  that  sin,  in  a  fearful  degroo. 
Whilst  serious  crime  baa  dacraaaed  ataadflj  there  haa  oaott 
an  increase  of  all  the  light  effemm 

Tho  history  of  Cheshire  w  intimately  connected  with  that 
of  tho  city  of  Chester.  In  the  time  of  King  Alfred  the  pro- 
sent  county  formed  part  of  the  province  of  Mcrcia,  but  it 
waaaftarwatdaaeparatcd,  and  by  William  the  Conqueror  it 
was  eoneti toted  s  eonnty-palatine.  William  bestowed  tho 
earldom  on  his  nephew  Hugo  Lupus,  and  tho  title  haa 
belonged  sinco  tbf«n  to  the  heir-apparent  of  the  English 
Crown.  Tl  ■  i'  Ll  i:inato  privileges  exutcd  intact  until  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  when  they  were  much  curtailed  in 
favour  of  tho  Cron-n,  and  after  the  CIvfl  War  of  the  Com- 
monveaith  tbaj  mta  almoot  whollf  lanovad.  Tba  oooatj 
waa  lint  lopreaeDled  In  Miament  dmuig  tha  retga  of 
Edward  VT. 

Two  Roman  roads  traversed  Cheshire,  the  north  west 
branch  of  Watling  Street,  running  fauu  Chester  through 
Korthwich  to  Stratford,  where  it  crossed  the  Mersey  into 
Lancaahire,  and  the  Via  Devana  which  entered  from  Salop 
and  extended  to  C%eeter.  Many  handsome  and  interaatiaf 
mansions  exist  in  tbeeoonty,  enme  of  them  being  admirable 
spccimciiH  of  Elizabethan  architecture.  Among  tho  nn  t 
notoworlhy  may  bo  mentioned  Bnunoll  Hall  near  btotk- 

CBrercton  Hall  near  Bandbacb,  Crewe  Hall,  the  neat  ot 
Orawa^  and  Eaton  JSaU,  the  aeal  of  tha  dnka  td. 

GHESNE,  Ain»R&  PV,  8wDvcnam» 
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CHESKE7,Cbablxs  Cobn-wallis  (1 826-1876).  brovct- 
•oloBal  ia  dw  Mipi  of  Bo|al  Biupimof^  bom  SSA 
Beptomber  I8i9,  wh  tiw  tlnra  KB  of  CIuuIm  Ooniifiltis 

Chesney,  captaia  on  the  retired  list  of  tho  Ben^l  Artillery. 
Educated  at  Tirerton  grammar  echool  and  Mount  Radford 
achool,  Exeter,  and  afterwards  at  the  Royal  Military 
Aaodwaj,  Woolwieh,  he  obUiaed  hie  fint  commisaion  ae 
eeoood-lieataaaiit  of  engineen  la  1846,  patsing  cat  of  the 

ecadoray  with  distinction  at  tho  head  of  his  term.  His 
early  service  was  spent  in  the  ordinary  course  of  regimental 
duty  at  homo  and  abroad,  and  being  stationed  in  Now 
Zealaad  during  the  Crimean  Wer,  he  lost  tho  opportunity 
of  serving  in  the  only  conridefable  military  operations  iu 
Europe  in  which  the  preeent  generatioa  of  British  eddiers 
haa  been  engaged,  while  India,  the  great  achool  of  war 
for  tho  English  array,  was  until  lately  closed  to  officers  of 
the  lk>yal  Artillory  and  Engineers.  Among  tho  vanoos 
Mfonna  in  our  militaiy  lurtan  which  followed  from  that 
war  vae  the  impetoa  givn  to  militaiy  ediiMtiaa  j  nilitaiy 
bietoiy  was  now  for  the  fiiat  time  tntrodiued  into  tiw 
oomie  of  instruction  at  oar  military  colleges,  and  in  1858 
Ghariee  Cheanoj,  who  had  brought  bimseli  under  aotice 
by  an  Msay  on  the  subject,  prepued  under  a  sort  of  com- 
petition invited  by  the  eathwitiee,  waaeppointed  professor 
of  nJlitary  history  at  Sendlnuflk.  Ib  1864  Otpta&i  Chesney 
succeeded  ColoDol  Hamley  in  the  corresponding  choir  at 
the  Staff  College.  To  the  admirable  teaching  of  those  two 
officers  may  bo  ascribed  in  groat  measure  tho  intelligent 

Spredatioii  of  the  reletkm  of  militaiy  Uetorr  to  the  pne- 
■1  bneinam  of  war  bow  mtaifHted  tbraog^ool  tile  eoa- 
miaaioDcd  ranVj  of  the  British  army  ;  their  published 
writings  have  been  received  with  groat  fayoor  on  the  Con- 
Haeat  and  in  America. 

Oharae^e  fiist  pubUahed  woA  wee  aa  aoeooat  of  the 
^tS  wwu  Tiigtnia,  wldeihwentthioaghieTinleditione; 
and  although  written  in  the  heat  of  the  struggle,  and  on 
the  partial  information  then  available,  it  may  still  bo  read 
with  profit.  But  the  work  which  attained  the  greatest 
iepatatioa  was  hia  WaUrloo  Ltetwrut  paneied  from  the 
Bote*  of  lectareeoialiy  deliverad  el  the  Staff  OoOege.  Up 
to  this  time  tho  English  literature  nn  tho  Waterloo 
campaign,  although  voluminous,  was  made  up  of  personal 
reminiscences  of  actors  in  tho  great  scene,  or  of  formal 
records  such  as  Sibome'e  eoeurate  but  tedious  narrative, 
useful  materiale  lor  hiitoiy  rather  than  history  itself ; 
the  French  acoounta  have  mainly  taken  the  fona  of 
fiction,  the  so-called  history  of  Lamartlne  being  as  moeh 
a  work  of  fancy  as  tho  romai.t*  (  f  Victor  Hugo,  while  the 
profesaedly  sober  pages  of  Thiere  are  not  much  more  to  bo 
lelied  on.  Ia  CAtnney'B  lucid  and  Tigonus  aooooat  of  the 
■MOMBlOH  etroggle,  while  it  illustntes  both  thjt  strategy 
Bad  taetice  whicn^culminated  in  the  final'  catastrophe,  the 
mistakea  committed  by  Napoleon  are  laid  bare,  and  for  the 
first  time  an  English  writer  is  found  to  point  out  that  the 
dispositions  of  the  great  duke  were  not  wholly  faoltleesL 
Tet  soek  critidm-is  in  truth  the  sincerest  praiea^  maee  to 
ttoee  wIm\  kaowing  anything  of  war,  know  that  evea  tbe 
highest  combinations  are  at  tiest  a  groping  in  partial  dark- 
Bess,  the  capacity  of  a  great  leader  will  be  more  perfectly 
appreciated  by  a  right  estimate  of  his  mistakes  than  by  a 
bliad  attribotioa  of  infallibihty.  Aad  ia  the  Waterloo 
£idmr9t  the  Fromiaaa  are  for  the  ibit  tiaia  credited  by  an 
English  pen  with  their  proper  share  in  tho  victory.  On 
this  point  there  had  hitherto  boon  an  English  as  well  as  a 
^Napoleonic  legend.  The  Waierlo6  Lecture*  attracted  much 
attention  ahtMdM  well  aa  at  hoBw;  oa  the  appeeiaace  of 
tt»  niaA  editMi,  {mbKilied  at  Bniaed%  eaother  ■eeooat 
of  the  ennpaign,  written  at  tho  instance  of  the  emperor 
Nnolm  IIL,  and  quite  in  the  spirit  of  the  Napoleonic 

Iwnd,  wfoUM  imnadirt^r  alfepniMdMa  M 


oorer  to  oorreepood  exactly  with  the  BnisseU  editioa,  aad 
with  tiie  obnona  iatention  that  it  ihould  camilate  ia  aiaee 
of  the  other,— a  delieate  test  of  the  appreciatioa  of  the 

orieinal  on  tho  part  of  the  Fiem-h  C  ivernment. 

Chcanoy  was  for  many  years  a  cou^t.iut,  contributor  to 
the  new8pajM}r  press  and  to  periodic  litui  ituro,  devoting 
himaeU  for  tlie  nuet  part  to  the  critical  treatment  of 
miliuty  opeiatfoa%  aad  ptofemional  aabjeote  genaially. 
Some  of  bis  essays  on  mlUtaiy  biography,  contributed 
mainly  to  the  Edinburgh  Review,  were  ^terwarda  published 
separately.  His  stylo  b  forcible,  easy,  and  eminently  clear, 
his  judgment  impartial  and  sagacious,  and  although  his 
mode  of  tmatlnf  arilflaiy  operations  may  be  open  to  the 
criticum  that  it  doee  not  make  sufficient  aliowaneo  for  the 
moral  element  in  war — the  infirmitiee  of  troops  and  the 
blunders  of  gcncraU, — it  may  be  said  on  the  other  hand 
that  the  whole  truth  is  never  told  about  battles  at  tho  time, 
and  cannot  be  found  out  afterwards,  and  that  ia  the  long 
na  the  leaa  there  ia  of  the  penwaal  in  luatoiy,  aad  the 
broader  aad  more  general  the  atatement,  the  nearer  will  the 
historian  come  to  dij?L liliMt;  wLit  happcnod 

In  1868  Charlts^  Chcaticy,  who  on  prumocioo  to  field 
rank  had  returned  to  regimental  duty,  was  appointed  • 
membar  of  the  Boml  Oommiaaioa  oa  Military  Edooitioa 
whiA  aat  dnriag  oat  aad  the  following  year,  under  the 
presidency  first  of  Earl  de  Grty  and  afterwurds  of  Lord 
DufTerin,  and  to  whoee  recommendations  are  due  tho 
improved  organization  of  our  military  coUegce,  and  tho 
development  of  Blilttaiyedaeatioa  thnoghoat  the  priadpal 
military  statioBi  of  the  BrHiah  army,  fo  1871,  imme- 
diately after  the  conclusion  of  the  Franco-Qcmian  war,  ho 
was  sent  on  a  special  mission  to  France  and  Germany,  and 
furnished  to  the  OoTemment  a  series  of  valuable  reporte 
on,  the  different  niegp.  operations  which  bad  been  earned 
ont  during  the  war,  inclndtng  especially  tlie  two  afegee  of 
Pnri\  and  on  the  cr'nrliMon  of  tho  fortresses  and  milif^iry 
condition  end  organization  of  the  two  powers.  Theso 
reports  were  published  in  a  large  volume,  on^a  few  sopiM 
of  wbidi  hare  been  iaaued  ooofidenttally. 

Heter  eeelrfwg  tegioMatal  or  etaff  Mefnmeo^  ObHead 

Chesney  nover  obtained  any,  but  he  held  at  the  lime  of  hia 
(h  ath  a  quito  uiiiijue  position  in  tJio  army,  altogether  apart 
from  and  abuvo  his  actual  place  in  it  Consulted  by 
officers  of  all  grades  on  professional  matters,  his  ready  and 
▼igorotts  pea  was  often  placed  et  the  aerrioe  of  the  Qovein. 
meat  to  illustrate  and  defend  in  the  press  tho  diflerent 
measnres  of  reform  lately  adopted  in  military  organ ir^ation; 
while  probably  few  have  done  more  to  raise  the  iiittlloctual 
Btandard  of  the  English  ann^  and  its  estimation  io  that 
respeot  aaumg  the  more  iatalhgnit  spirits  of  fMlga  anniaeL 
CoiMlHitl^iiupifBdia  literary  p«naita,ha  WHDererthileis 
labonooa  ud  enmplary  in  ue  diieharge  of  hia  pubUe 
duties,  while  managing  also  to  devoto  a  lr>.r!:?o  part  of  his 
time  to  charitable  and  religious  o(£ccs.  lie  was  abstemi- 
ous to  a  fault;  and,  overwork  of  both  mind  and  body  tcll- 
iag  at  last  on  a  fnul  oonatttutioo,  he  died  after  a  abort 
iUaem  on  tbe  19th  Uardi  1876,  at  the  age  of  fdrty-niae 
years,  to  the  regret  of  the  whole  army,  and  of  a  very  large 
circle  of  friends  both  within  and  without  tho  eervioe,  to 
whom  he  had  become  endeared  in  a  remarkable  degree  by 
hia  gsomm,  eelf-deiijiqg,  aad  aym|>aUietic  dispoeitioa. 
At  tSe  liflia  of  Ue  dean  aa  wei  aemag  aa  OmaiMBdiBg 
Royal  Engineer  of  the  London  district 

Colontl  Cheney's  principal  watIcs  were: — j4  MilUarf  Fiev  af 
Ramt  Campatfru  in  Flrfinia  atut  Maryland,  1863;  Catnpaiiftu  M 
yitoinia  ami  Maryland,  Si  edition,  1865;  Tkt  Military  Ruource* 
cif  Prussia  and  France,  and  Rtetnt  Chamjtt  in  On  Art  of  War; 
Buayi  by  OiarUt  Chnnsy  and  Iltnry  Rent,  rtpablUhed  jointly 
from  the  SdxnJburgk  Rntna  1?70  ,  n'aierloo  Ledurts,  8d  o.ii'.ic.n, 
^yy*.** ^''Wbnt  MUUarg  BiogmfKut  rspriatsd  ckkBy  from 
the  JKfMwik  Bntn^  1871k  (NX  CD 
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CHESS,  timply  defined,  is  an  btellectiial  paatims.  It 
recreates  not  bo  much  by  waj  of  unuMment  properlj  lo 
termed,  as  by  taking  possession  of  the  mental  facoltie*  and 
diverting  them  from  their  accustomed  grooves.  The 
cerebral  organ,  after  being  much  occupied  in  business,  or 
greatly  worried  by  caroe,  or  in  any  way  beset  by  painful 
reflections,  finds  in  the  absorbbg  and  abstracting  properties 
of  chess  that  temporary  relief  which  lighter  pastimes  will 
not  always  afiord.    The  reason  of  this  is  not  far  to  seek. 
Cares  are  caused  by  looking  forward  to  or  apprehending 
things  to  come,  and,  as  such,  are  neutralised  by  that  ford- 
sight  which  the  conduct  of  a  game  of  chesa  demands. 
Again,  mental  perturbations,  honrevet  much  varied,  can  but 
be  the  employment  of  the  imagining  and  reasoning  facul- 
ties in  the  digestion  of  the  particular  cause  of  annoyance  or 
pain  ;  but  these  same  faculties  are  required,  and  their 
exclusive  exercise  demanded,  in  providing  for  the  emergen- 
cies of  the  intellectual  combat,  and  in  solving  the  ever 
varying  problems  that  arise  in  the  course  thereof.    It  is 
very  commonly  supposed  that  cheas  is  a  difficult  game, 
whether  lo  acquire  or  practise    This,  however,  is  a  mistake. 
The  moves  may  be  learned  in  half  an  hour,  and  a  week's 
practice  will  evoke  a  sufficient  amount  of  skill  to  afford 
pleasure  both  to  the  learner  and  his  tutor.    The  intelligent 
novice  will  soon  be  convinced  that  an  ignorant  manipulation 
of  the  pieces  does  not  conduce  to  success,  and  he  will  seek 
fur  instruction  in  the  right  manner  of  opening  the  game ; 
the  various  d<3bats  are  after  all  simple,  and  he  will  find  no 
difficulty  in  acquiring  them  one  after  the  other.    Six  months 
will  suffice  for  this  purpose  if  his  understanding  be  not 
enslaved  by  obstinacy,  indolence,  or  self-esteem,  and  the 
nst  goes  with  his  natural  capacity,    k  merely  average  in- 
telligence is  sufficient  for  a  very  fair  amount  of  proficiency 
and  strength  ;  while  intellect  not  much  above  the  common 
mean  will  suffice  (assuming  hero  natural  aptitude)  to  lead 
right  up  to  the  second  class  of  players,  viz.,  those  to  whom 
the  masters  of  the  game  can  only  concede  the  small  odds 
of  "pawn  and  move."    Those  wishing  to  improve  \7ill  find 
it  very  beneficial  to  play  upon  even  terms  with  players 
stronger  than  themselves ;  for  a  persistence  i-.  taking  odds, 
besides  having  a  discouraging  and  debilitating  effect  upon 
the  weaker  player,  takes  the  game  out  of  its  proper  grooves, 
and  tends  to  produce  positions  not  naturally  arising  in  the 
oidinary  course  of  the  game  as  developed  from  the  recog- 
nized openings.    In  fact,  the  reception  of  odds  incapacitates 
a  player  from  acquiring  an  insight  into  the  principles  of 
the  science  of  checs,  and  from  comprehending  the  latent 
meanings  and  conceptions  upon  which  combinations  and  a 
proper  plan  of  warfare  are  founded  ;  while,  upon  the  con- 
trary, playing  on  even  terms  throws  the  combatant  at  once 
upon  his  own  judgment,  and  by  causing  him  to  study  his 
opponent's  play,  Icoda  necessarily  to  a  material  improvement 
in  his  own  stylo. 

To  turn  now  to  the  elements  of  the  game.  The  accom- 
panying diagrams  represent  chess  boards,  and  it  will  be 
perceived  that  they  respectively  consist  of  sixty-four 
checkered  squares. 

In  diagram  1  the  chessmen  are  arranged  as  they  should  be 
at  the  commencement  of  the  battle,  while  diagram  2  shows 
the  denomination  of  the  squares  according  to  the  English 
and  German  systems  of  notation,  to  bo  explained  hereafter. 
Under  diagram  1  are  the  names  of  the  various  "  Pieces,"  for 
so  the  superior  officers  are  termed— i;ach  side,  white  and 
black,  having  a  king,  a  queen,  two  rooks,  t.vo  knights,  end 
two  bishops.  The  eight  common  men  in  front  arc  called 
Pawna. 

Movts  Of  TBB  DirrEREKT  Cbessven.— Briefly  described, 
the  powera  of  the  Tarious  pieces  and  of  the  pawns  are  as 
follows. 

Tbo  king  m&j  move  in  any  diredioa — forward,  back- 


-d,  laterally,  or  diagonally  :  bnt  he  can  move  onh  cm 
are  at  a  time.    Under  certain  conditions  he  has  ooct  it 
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the  game  a  peculiar  privilege  called  castling,  whick  wiD  he 
explained  further  on. 

-  The  queen  moves  in  any  straight  or  diagonal  directka, 
whether  forward,  backward,  or  laterally.  There  is  no  Ht~k 
to  her  range,  except  when  her  progress  is  stopped  by  ssj 
piece  or  pawn.  She  is  the  most  powerful  piece  oa  tbi 
board,  for  her  action  is  a  nnion  of  those  of  the  rook  a&i 
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DiAoaAX  S. — Shoving  Eagliah  and  Otrain  Methods  of  NotaU:fc 

bishop.  At  the  commen:cmont  cf  tLc  game  the  qnea 
always  stands  upon  a  square  of  her  own  colour. 

The  rooks  move  in  straight  lines — forward,  backward,  cr 
laterally ;  they  cannot  move  diagonally.  Their  range  is,  H'- 
the  queen's,  unlimited. 

The  bishops  move  diagonally  in  any  direction  whetlxr 
backward  or  forward.  They  have  an  unlimited  raa<«. 
witb  the  same  ezcep tioQ  as  bciorc    It  is  criUent  t^ 
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bisiiopa  stiniiing  originally  on  dilTurcr. t.]y  c/ilonrBd  fiquart'J 
Wi  never  HK-ct. 

TIm  knights  hare  a  aiodo  of  moving  which  it  ia  not  easj 
to  dawrib&  Their  noge  ia  not  nnlimit«d,  like  that  of  the 
pifloai  jnat  nofeiead,  but  k  nitricted  io  a  paitienkr  way. 
Thej  oioTe  front  one  eomer  of  any  rectangle  of  three 
Bqu&res  by  two  to  the  opposite  com  r  ;  t::  is,  in  diagnua  3, 
tbo  white  knight  can  move  to  the  square 
occupied  by  the  black  one  and  wipt  ttna. 
To  illustrate  the  more  futiiir,  Hpfon 
All  In  diagram  S  •  fcnfgkl  alandf  ob  tb» 
square  marked  Ki  counting  from  ths  white 
aide  of  the  board ;  that  knight  c&a  move  to 
any  of  the  following  nqufircs,  viz.,  to  K  B  2, 
Q  2,  &  Kt  3,  a  B  3,  K  Ki  Q  B  0.  K  B 
%  aad  Q  6k  lla  aqoarai  whidi  tib*  knight 
appears  to  pass  over  in  moving  may  bo  occu-  l>i»fiTi'n'  * 
pied  by  other  piocua,  but  his  move  has  no  thing  whateser 
to  do  with  tliL>-^!j  intorvenj!]^;  Hi^niirr.H.  A  knight  may  thus 
vsnUover  piece  or  pawn,  whether  adverse  or  friendly; 
dw  Imightfl  are  the  &£df  pteoea  which  poiscm  this  privi- 
kn,  It  will  ba  perceived  that  tlie  <bcw  of  tha  knight, 
auite  Oal  of  lbs  mshop,  changes  eoloor  tit  t/fttf  mem. 

The  king,  qijccn,  rj  -cb,  and  bishops  may  capture  any 
foeman  which  stands  anywhere  within  their  respective 
ranges ;  and  the  kni^ta  can  capture  the  adverse  men 
which  stMid  vpon  tb«  afSMH  to  wbidi  th^  can  leap.  A 
captore  ia  «flMad  bf  tm  piw»  vbieh  tolcaa  moupying  the 
square  of  the  piece  which  is  taken,  the  latter  buing.  then 
removed  from  the  board.  The  kiug  caaoot  capture  any 
nan  which  is  protected  by  another  man. 

The  motiona  and  capturing  powers  of  the  puwna  are  aa 
followa:— EMh  paws  for  Us  first  move  may  adnuioe 
either  one  or  two  aqaares  straight  forward,  but  afterwards 
one  sqaare  only,  and  this  whether  upon  starting  be 
exercised  his  privilegs  of  moving  two  squares  or  not  A 
pawn  can  never  move  bitckwarda.  Ue  can  only  capture 
dltgoaollf,— that  is  to  say,  if  aof  adrerse  piece  or  pawn 
ilMid  vpoft  tb«  fini  diagtnal  aqtui^  oitbor  to  nffA  or 
laft^  aaeb  tdvona  pieeo  or  pawn  can  bo  oaptared  nd 
removed  from  the  boar  J,  tho  captor  tAVing  its  place,  but 
a  pawn  cannot  take  any  man  standing  directly  in  front  of 
it  In  other  words,  a  pawn  movee  straight  forward  except 
vboB  bo  floptores,  in  wbiob  caao  bo  moroi  diofoaaU/,  ond 
for  oaptaring  parpoaeo  bo  ean  only,  oven  lor  bio  ilnt  movo^ 
advance  ono  sq'.iire.  When  a  pawn  arrive''  nt  nn  eighth 
aqnare,  Tii,  at  thu  oxtremo  iimit  of  the  boani,  he  miv  bsi 
promoted,  that  ia  to  say,  he  may,  ihu  jf  tii  n  t  f  hi,  r.-r, 
booome  a  qneon,  rook,  biabop,  or  knight ;  and  it  matters 
not  how  maoy  qwonaor  Otoorpioeot  •  pfa^omj  btve 
M  the  board,  at  one  time. 

Cbick  and  CaiccMATB. — The  king  can  never  be 
oaptared,  but  when  any  piece  or  pawn  attacks  !nm,  he  is 
— to  bo  "  in  check,"  and  the  fact  of  his  being  so  attacked 
'  .  beiBnonnoed  by  the  adverse  player  laying  "  check," 
tbo  kiqg  aunt  aoro  inm  tbo  oqnro  bo 
oeoBpie^  erbooeroonod  <h»i  tto  cboek  bytbointerpontioii 
of  one  of  hia  own  men,  or  the  attaciing  pieco  mnst  be 
c&ptored.  If,  however,  the  king,  being  thas  in  check, 
coaoot  move  to  another  aquare  wi^ont  b^ng  still  in  check, 
and  Aora  ia  no  piece  or  paimiriiiob  con  bo  intotpaood^oiid 
tbo  ohooking  pieoe  or  pawn  Otttliot  bo  laboii,  Hud  it  ia 
*•  ohecViTiatc;,''  whcTuup' m  the  game  terminates,  the  player 
wbcae  kiug  Iliu  buuii  Lhus  chockmntod  being  the  loser. 
The  podtioQ  of  the  king  when  in  cli'  k  l  o^jg  thu  f.nr.io  aa 
that  of  any  piece  when  expoaed  to  be  captured,  with  the 
only  dilToicnoo  tbat  the  king  cannot  bo  tdkoB^  it  followa 
that  the  pawn  givea  cheek  Just  in  the  same  way  tbat  he 
eaptorea,  via.,  diagonally.  One  kin^  cannot  (^to  check  to 
tho  otbir.  nor  oaa  ft       bo  lumd  Aaok 


.Sr*i,i:M.*rE.~When  the  king  is  not  in  check,  but  hia 
i  r.'-T  Ij  is  no  move  left  lava  anch  as  would  place  thokiqg 
in  check,  thia  ia  "stalemate^*  and  the gyno i% dmwii. 

Castluo. — Thia  ia  a  pocidiar  inoTO  pondtted  to  tbo 
kiag  ooco  in  the  game ;  it  is  performed  in  combination 
with  Mther  the  king's  rook  or  the  queen's  rook,  and  in 
either  caae  by  the  king  being  moved  two  Bquarcs  laterally, 
while  the  rook  ia  placed  on  the  other  side  of  him.  Bat 
tbo  king  cannot  eaatle  after  having  been  moved,  nor  wiUi 
•  took  tbat  blBiaovi^  nor  vbon  any  piece  either  white  or 
btadk  otaadi  botwow  Urn  and  the  rook,  nor  if  he  is  ia 
cheek,  nor  when  be  has  to  cross  over  a  square  commanded 
by  an  advene  piece  or  pawn ;  the  rook  can,  however,  mora 
from  or  croes  over  anch  a  aquare.  It  will  be  perceivod 
that  aftar  oaatling  w^tb  tbo  kiif'o  took  tba  latter  wiU  occupy 
tboS  B  oquare,  wbflo  tbo  Ung  otanda  on  tbo  K  Xt  square, 
and  if  with  tho  q-jccnV  rorV,  the  latter  will  occup^  the 
queen  A  aquare  while  the  king  stands  on  the  Q  B  aqnare. 
This  movo  Will  parity  bo  tmdowtood  triUi  timafdof  ^ 
gram  3. 

Taxmo  tor  PaiOAirr.— This  is  a  privflego  poaaesoed  by 

any  of  the  pawfas  under  the  following  circum"^triTi:ps  —If 
a  pawn,  aay  of  the  white  colour,  stands  upon  a  ijftii  i^juar«, 
say  upon  K  5  counting  from  tho  white  side,  and  a  black 
pawn  in  the  supposed  case  moves  to  Q  4  or  K  B  4  counting 
from  the  black  aide,  the  white  pawn  ean  take  the  black 

Ciwm  "  on  pownat*  For  the  purpoees  of  auch  capture  the 
ttor  h  dflut  wifb  aatbongfa  he  bad  only  moved  to  Q  3  or 
KB  3  and  the  white  pawn  t«l;iiif  l.iia  diagonally  then 
occupies  tho  square  the  captured  pawn  would  havo  reached 
had  he  moved  but  one  squnre. 

DtLLWM  Qamo.— Tbio  oriaao  from  •  otalaonto  (notioed 
abovo),  or  fnm  oCtber  pkyer  not  baving  onAeient  foreo 
wherewith  to  rfTrct  cbncVmri'e,  as  Tvhen  there  are  only  two 
kinga  Itift  on  iLo  board,  or  kin;;  and  bishop  against  king, 
or  king  and  one  or  evcu  t'^.  o  k:j.L;lits  against  king.  Ths 
aame  oonaequenoe  follows  from  either  player  being  able  to 
give  perpetual  check  to  the  adverae  king.  There  aio  alio 
casst  in  wbieb  one  of  the  playera  ean  call  npon  the  other 
to  give  ebeckmate  in  fifty  movea,  tbo  reonlt  of  failure  being 
that  t!ie  gicia  is  drawn.  Tho  right  to  make  this  requisi- 
tion arises  in  varioua  positiona,  to  explain  all  of  which 
would  take  np  nmeklliaflOi  it  iiiafldent  to  aay  that  wbon 


natbflc  oldo  iho  obj  pawni  kit  on  tbo  boud  tbo  plajir 
wttb  dio  Inforlor  ftnoo  may  mtko  tbo  flftjr  novao  eolL 

OTTTFTt  Onsss  Tkrms.— A  "minor  piece"  means  cither 
a  kui^ht,  biahop.  "Gaining  the  exchange"  eigoilies 
giving  a  minor  piece  in  exchange  for  a  rook.  A  "  passed 
pawn  "  is  one  that  has  no  adverse  pawn  either  in  front  or 
on  either  of  the  adjoining  filea.  It  may  bo  aa  mH  to 
explain  tbat  a  "file"  is  simply  a  lino  of  squares  extending 
▼erticalJy  from  one  end  of  the  board  to  the  otlier.  There 
are  therefore  eight  files,  and  they  are  respectively  named 
aft«r  the  pieces  which  occupy  the  first  squares  on  either 
side,  as,  e.ff.,  tbo  "Ungfa  file,"  which  extends  from  ono 
king  to  tbo  otboi;  and  ao  fortii.  An  "opon  file"  is  one 
on  wUA  ao  pieoe  or  pawn  of  uther  colour  ia  atanding. 
"  Gambit  "  is  a  word  derived  from  the  Italian  jfombelto,  a 
tripping  up  of  tho  heels ;  it  is  a  term  aaed  to  signify  an 
opening  in  which  a  pawn  is  sacrificed  to  obtain  an  attadt. 
An  "  opening,''  or  "  d4bott"  io  noartain  oet  method  of  com- 
aMDcing  the  game ;  tbere uongnlorand  irregular  openinga. 
A  "  check  by  discovery  "  i  -  ;::vf  n  whena  pl'i> "r,  ly  uKivInr 
ono  of  his  pieces,  checks  wtdi  another  of  thom.  "  UuuLlt) 
check,"  u  its  name  implies,  means  attacking  the  king  at 
onco  witii  two  piaoea, — one  of  the  oiacoo  in  thia  caae  giving 
cbodc  by  dhwQitoiy. 

Vaion  OF  THi  Piscia.— The  relative  worth  of  the  ohese- 
men  cannot  be  definitely  atated  on  account  of  the  increoae 

or  d^ciww  of  thtirpoiwon  aceofding  to  ^e  position  «{ ib» 
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gama,  but  etriking  an  average,  anJ  taking  llio  pawn  aa  the 
■Dtt,  tbo  following  will  be  an  estimato  omr  enongh  for 
gtMlied  Inupoaes :— pawn  1,  biabop  9*35,  kaifl^  3  25, 
rank  0bi  Three  minor  piec«a  may  more  oftoo 

thu  nofe  M  •dvantagoonaly  exchanged  for  the  qneea  TIm 
knight  is  gcr.cnjHy  slronijt^r  Umn  the  biuhop  in  the  end 
game,  but  two  bisUope  are  usually  stronger  than  two  knights, 
aore  ekpocially  in  open  positiooa. 

LA.wa.-^TlM  lawa  of  cImm  differ,  thliotyth  not  yery 
mdtKUlf,  in  dilteait«MiBCriMk  THJooaaUpa  bava  been 
takes,  bat  as  yet  without  aoecess,  to  aecure  the  adoption  of 
a  ooiVersally  authoritative  oodo.  In  competitiona  among 
English  players  the  ^)articular  laws  to  be  observed  are 
qiecially  agreed  on,— the  regalatioiiii  most  generally  adopted 
Ming  thoae  laid  down  at  length  in  Staonton'a  (7A«w  Praxu, 
n  the  modification  of  tha  From  lawa  immi  in  the  mum 
of  the  Britiah  Cbeaa  AMOfttttion  m  1661 

The  following  rules  may  be  here  indicated.  Th«  board 
nuiat  be  au  placed  (hat  each  combatant  haa  a  whita  aquare 
Jb  Ut  rij^t  Imid  oorner.  A  player  touching  any  of  his 
own  mil  or  Ihoa*  of  liia  adTenaiy  (fiaoupt  accidentaUy) 
«idiaat  prarioinly  aiyiog  "faJomb*  ,*  or  "l  •^jtut."  or 
words  to  that  cfTuct,  may  be  compelled  to  move  or  c.i|'tiirc 
(^i  the  caitc  uuiy  be)  liie  man  50  touched  ;  if  this  cannut  l>o 
done  he  must  move  his  king,  but  if  that  be  Likewm)  ira- 
pouibla,  tbare  ia  (bea  no  penalty.  If  a  player  make  a  fahw 
or  ilhpa  mn9  or  «v«an,  ho  nnl»  M  tho  choieoor  hU 
opponent,  and  aocording  to  tbo  eaM^  nore  Ua  own  man 
ttj^lly,  capture  the  man  legally,  or  more  any  other  maq 
I)  ^'ally  movable.  In  practice,  the  usual  demand  ia  that 
the  o&ndar'iball  move  bia  king.  After  four  moves  have 
boon  Mndt  on  eaob  aide,  any  ancb  illegality  ia  waived,  and 
fha  Mm  mal  be  played  oafc  aa  it  atanda.  Should  the 
UngM  Wt  in  bhoek,  all  dw  awvoo  anboeqnently  made 
■MMfe  be  retraced  and  the  check  replied  ta 

ICoDia  Ct  KoTATiOM. — The  Engliah  and  German. 
iqpatOBia  of  notation  (i.e,,  the  manner  of  deecribing  the 
mofw  made  in  a  flune}  an  di£brank  Aoeoiding  to  the 
Bngfiah  mediod  aaoi  plafir  oonHi  htm  Ua  own  aide  of 
the  boarti,  and  the  niovcn  are  denoted  according  to  tbo 
naruLi3  of  the  filee  and  the  uumbere  of  the  squarea.  Thus 
when  a  player  for  his  first  move  advances  the  king's  pawn 
two  squares,  it  ia  deacribed  as  follows  : — "  1  P  to  K.  4  i "  for 
the  pawn  baa  moved  to  tbe  foortb  aqnara  of-  the  king's  file. 
Thp  following  moTea  of  the  Qinoco  Piano  Opening,  with 
the  aid  of  diagram  3,  will  enable  the  reader  to  understand 
tiie  principles  of  tbe  British  notation,  wherein  it  may  also 
be  obeerred  that  only  the  initiala  of  tbe  pieoea  are  now 


Wnim 
1.  P  to  K  4 
9.  KKt  toKB  3 

King's  Knight  to  the 
third  square  of  the  Kla^ 
Bishop's  file.  \ 
KBto  Q  13  4 
(King's  Bishop  to  the  fourth 
snasre   of   the  QBMnta 
Btshop't  file.) 

4.  P  to  Q  B  3 

(Pawn  to  the  third  aqgan 
of  the  Q  B  flk.) 

5.  P  to  Q  4 

(fawn  tu  the  fuurlh  eqnaSS 
of  the  Qi' sen's  &lc,) 
&  PtakeaP 
•  (Queen's    Bishop's  Fawn 
tikes  Fswn  at  the  fifth 
sqnan  of    the  adveiso 
.Qam^lk.) 


1.  PtoK4 

2.  Q  KttoQBS 

(t.(.,  Qaeen  s  Knidit  to  the 
third  Hjuaro  of  t£t  Qosail'i 
Bishop  ■  file. ) 
S.  K  B  to  JQ  B  4 

(pams^M  Whito'ia  tbird 


swwi^. 


4.  K  Kt  to  K  B  3 
(sane  as  WUU's 

more.) 
6.  P  take*  P 

{K  ingt  Pawn  takes  White's 

Qiie«n'»  Pawn.) 

6.  K  B  to  Q  Kt  6  (ch)- 
(Kin);'*  Bi»lii>{>  to  the  fifth 

2uaro  of  the  Queen's 
night's  file,  giving  check 

tatSiirhilsKi&g.) 


It  is  now  usual  to  exprew  tbe  notation  M_oanoiBe|r  a* 
pcaciUo  j  thus,  tbe  third  noTM  of  Whtte  and 


bo  givi  a  aa  3  B  to  B  4,  bccauxo  it  U  clear  that  only  the 
fourth  square  of  tha  queen's  biahop'a  file  is  intended.  Id 
like  manner  White's  fourth  move  VOlId  be  described  aa 
4Pto  B  Sttad  Bkok^a  iMftk  am  aa-4  Kt  to  h  i, 
SomotinMa  inaiaad  of  iha  word  'takm-"  n  orm  ii  need, 

thua— 6  P  X  P. 

The  German  nutation  employs  the  alphabetical  characters 
a,  h,  f,  d,  e,  /,  y,  and  A,  proceeding  from  left  to  right,  and 
the  numerals  -1,  2,  3^  4^  5,  ^1.  and  8^  lumiqg  apwaid% 
these  baing  alwaya  Oilealaled  man  tfwWhftamde  of  the 
board  (see  diagram  2).  Thus  tbe  White  Qpeen'a  Book'a 
square  ia  al  ;  the  Black  Queen's  Rook's  square,  06 ;  tbe 
White  Queen's  square  is  d\  ;  the  Black  Queen's  square,  <f8; 
the  White  King's  square,  el ;  the  Black-King's  square,  a6, 
and.  so  with  tbe  other  piecea.and  aqaaree.  llie  Qennaik 
llamea  of  the  piecea  an  aa  follows — Kjng.  Konig:  Queeui 
Damni  Book,  Tkurtn;  Bishop,  Laufer;  Knight,  Springer; 
Pawn,  Bauer. 

The  initala  only  of  the  pieces  arc  given,  the  piiwna 
{Bautm)  beihg  understood.  Tbe  Germans  use  the  follow- 
ing Mgna  in  thdr  no(ation,«i&i— for  "cheek  "  (t}j  "  eb«ck- 
mate^(t);  "takea*(:);  •'eaadea  on  Sn^aUo'' (0-0); 

"castliM  on  Queen's  side "  (0-0-0) ;  for  "best  move**  a 
note  of  atiimration  (!) ;  for  "  weak  move  "  a  note  of  inter- 
rogation (1).  The  Giuoco  Piano  Opening  moves  just  ron 
derad  in  the  E^gliab  wiU  now  be  given  in  tbe  Qennan  not» 
tkn,  i^inh  irifl  mate  tha  latter  mStj  fntalHgiMB  1— 

Wnira  BUOB. 

1.  e3-e4  t  e7-e5 

2.  8gl-f3  S.  Sb8-€6 
SL  L  fI-«4  8.  L  f8-c6 
4.  eS-oS  4  Sg6-f«| 
6."d3-d4  6.  eO-d4: 

«.  o3-d4 :  «.  L  «fi-b4t 

Jb  ^  Bi^fah  aad  Oohmb  ■notatkoa  the  moTpa 

PtoK4 

IT 

Hm  mftf«a  aborvt  tim  Bm  brfag  l?Ulo%  niul 

below  tha  line  Black'a. 

iLLDanuLTiTB  Gambb. — ^There  are  wriona  tacfc-bookn 
upon  tbe  beginnings  and  endings  of  games,  tp  one  or  oilier 

of  which  tlie  learner  shotild  have  rr  i  oun«.  Some  of  ihcm 
are  mentioned  further  on;  but  it  would  bo  •invidiaus  to 
enter  upon  anj^  cnmparisoo  of  nnerita,  or  to  recommettd  any 
work  in  partimdar.  Iha  following  are  ghrea  aa  iodicatiTa 
iUnatiationa  ol  certain  of  tfw.  beding  opcninga;  but, 
Dooeaaarfly,  no  attempt  can  be  made  here  to  im)«rt «'  "  ' 
inatruetien  on  this  important  branch  of  (be  \ 


in  • 


1. 
2. 
& 
4 
6. 
6. 
7. 


Waira. 
Pto  K4 
K  Kt  to  B  S  * 
BtoB4 
PtoBS 
P  toQ  4 
P  takes  P 
B  to  Q  2 


Qimte»  Picmo. 


&  QKttakciB. 
9.  PtakanP.- 

10.  Q  to  Kt  3 

11.  Caatlea  (K'a  aide) 


Wnrfi. 
1.  P  to  K  4 
1  K  Kt  to.  B  S 
H  BtoKt» 


1. 
2. 
9» 
4 
6. 
6. 
7. 
& 
9. 

10. 

11. 


P  to  K  4 
Q  Kt  to  BS 
BteB4 
XttoKBS 

P  takes  P 

B  to  Kt  5  (cb) 

B  takes  B(«h) 

PtoQ4' 

SKttakwP 

Q  Kt  to  K  S 

Caatlea 


Black. 
1.  P  to  K  4 
S.  Q  Kt  to  B  < 
S.  Pto<^Kt 
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4. 

& 
6. 
7. 
& 

9. 
10. 


1. 

S. 
& 

4. 

5. 
6. 


Bto  R  4 

Pto  Q  4 

P  to  K  5 

B  takoB  Kt 
Kt  takes  P 


Whitx 
PtoK4 
K  Kt  to  B  3 
PtoQ4 

B  to  Q  B  4 
P  to  B  3 
PtakM  P 


L 

0. 

6. 

7. 

& 

9. 
10. 
11. 


Buos. 
Kt  toBS 
Ptakw  P 

Kt  to  K  5 
B  to  K  S 
KttoB4 
Q  P  takMB 


1. 
1 
& 

4. 
5. 


Blaok. 
P  to  K  4 
Q  Kt  to  B 
PtakM  P 

B  to  B  4 
Kt  to  B  3 


Tb*  poritkn  hm  arriTed  at  fa  the  aaim  aa  is  tb»  CUnoao 

Piano  opening  abom 


1. 
% 

a> 

0. 
6. 
7. 
& 


WRTim 
PteK4 

BIDB4 
PtoqXl4 

PtoBS 

P  to  Q  4 
OuUea 
P  takaa  P 


£vcm$  Gambi 

L 

SL 

3 
4. 
6. 

e. 

7. 


P  toK4 
Q  Kt  to  B  8 

B  io  B  4 
B  takes  Kt  P 
B  toB4 
PtakeaP 

PtoQ  a 

BtoKkl 


White  bas    f^r  Ms  ninth  moTO  ttrcfi  approTcr!  con 
tinuationB,  vis.,  B  to  Kt  2,  P  to  Q  S,  and  Kt  to  B  To 
take  one  of  them,—* 


9. 
10. 
II. 
12. 
IS. 
14. 
15. 

le. 


1. 

2. 
3. 
4. 
S. 
6. 
». 


1. 
» 

4 

6. 
G. 
7. 

a 

9. 

la 


PtoQ  6 
BtoKtS 
B  to  Q  3 
Ktto  B3 
KttoKS 

Q  to  Q  2 
K  to  K  sq 
Q  R  toBa^ 


9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
IS. 
14. 
16. 
16. 


KttoR4 

Kt  to  K  2 
Caetlen 
Kt  to  Kt  3 
PtoQB4 
PtoBS 
B  to  £  2 
R  to  Ktaq 


X^i  V  toMT  (BMywrX 


Whitk. 
P  to  K  4 
P  to  K  B  4 
K  Kt  to  B  3 
B  V>  h  4 
Castlaa 
PtoQ4 
FtpB  3 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
6. 
6. 
7. 


Blaoc. 
PtoK4 
P  takea  P 
P  to  K  Kt  4 
Bto  Kt3 
P  toQS 
PtoKBS 

Kt  tn  K  2 


Pto  K  t 
Pto  K  B  4 
Kt  to  K  B  3 
P  to  K  R  4 
Kt  to  K  5 
B  to  B 
P  takn  P 
PtoQ  4 
B  takes  P 
li  tokos  Kt 


Black  has  the  edTantage. 
Alfyaiir'KimtrilM  OamUL 


II.  Cntks 


1. 

3. 

3. 

4. 

B. 

6. 

7. 

& 

9. 
10. 
11. 


BUOK. 

P  to  K  4 
P  takea  P 
P  to  K  Kt  4 
P  to  Kt  5 
K  Kt  to  B  3 
PtoQ4 
BtoKtS 
Osattea 
Kt  takes  P 
Q  takea  B 
VtoQB4 


Black  haa  the  letter  fw* 


L 
9. 
& 

4. 

8. 

6. 

T. 

& 

9. 
10. 
Ih 
1& 
13. 
14 


Pto  K  4 
PtoKB4 
BtoB4 
B  takes  P 

K  to  B  sq 
K  Kt  to  B  ; 
PtoQ  4 
PtoKB4 
Kt  to  B  3 
K  to  Kt  aq 

KttoKS 
PtafcaaB 

Q  to  B 
PtakesP 


Blaos. 


1. 

2. 

4. 

6. 

8. 

7. 

& 

9. 
10. 
11. 
19. 
13. 


P  to  K  4 
PtakeaP 
PtoQ4 
Q  to  B  S  (eh) 
Pto  K  Kt4 
Q  to  R  4 
B  to  Kt  2 
PtoK  B  3 
Kt  to  K  3 
P  t.)  K  t  5 
B  takea  Kt 
QldEaaKP 
P  to  B  6 


li.  QtoXtl 


1. 
2. 
f. 
4 
5. 
& 
7. 


lOi 
11. 

12. 


U.  Q  to  Kt  6  (ch) 
Drawn  jpuoa. 


Buck. 
PtoK4 
PtdDaaP 
PtoKKt4 

PtoKtfi 
Q  to  R  6  (eh) 
Kt  to  K  R  S 
P  toB6 
P  to  Q  3 
F  tnkM  P(oll) 
B  toKtS 
Ktto  B  9 

Oa^tlr-i 
Q  to  Q  s^ 


■Whitm. 
P  to  K  4 
PtoJLB4 
KKItoBS 
BtoB4 
Kt  to  K  6 
K  to  B  aq 
PtoQ4 
a  Kt  to  Q  B  8 
9.  Kt  to  Q  S 
Kt^caaP 
KttoKB4 
B  to  k:  s 

Q  Kt  to  Q  5 
14  Pto  B  3 

Wliite  has  a  slight  adfaatagak 


1. 
8. 

a 

4. 

6. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
II. 
12. 
13. 


Murio 
PtoKB4 


Gambit. 

.  K£ttoB3 


BtoB  4 


PloK4  PtakMP 

W  n  :te. 

5.  CaaUos 

6.  Q  takes  P 

7.  r  to  K  6 
&  PtoQ  3 
9.  B  to  Q  2 

10.  Kt  to  B  3 

11.  Q  Ji  to  K  aq 

12.  R  toK  4 

13.  Q  B  takea  P 

14.  Q  to  K  2 

15.  B  takes  B  P 

16.  P  to  K  R  4 

17.  Kt  tateg  P 
la  B  takea  Kt 
19.  Q  RtoK  B4 
ta  BtakaaB 
81.  BtoK4 

33.  K  takes  R 
83.  KtoKtaq 


1. 
S. 

3. 
4. 
5. 
& 


PtoKKt4 

Black. 
P  takes  Kt 
g  to  B  3 
7.  Q  takea  f 
a  BtoB  8 
Kt  to  K  2 
Q  Kt  to  B  8 
Q  toKB4 
Castles 
B  to  Kt  2 
Pto  Q  4 
10.  Q  to  Kt  4 

16.  QtoKtS 

17.  Kt  takes  Kt 
B  to  B  4 
B  to  K  3 
Ptakee  B 

81.  B  lalrae  R 
22.  RtoBaq 
83.  KttoQS 


PtoKt5 


0. 

6. 


a 

10. 

11. 

12. 
13. 
14. 


18. 
19. 
80. 


■White. 
FtoQ4 
PtoQB4 

Pto  K  3 
B  takes  P 
Pt&kosP 

Kt  to  K  B  a 


Queea'i  GamhU. 

Black. 

1.  P  toQ4 

2.  "  " 
3. 
4. 
5. 


PtdtaaP 

P  toK4. 
P  takes  P 
B  to  Q  3 
Kt  to  K  B  A 
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1 

t,  Pto  K  R  3 
«.  Kt  to  Q  B  3 


CHESS 


r.  CMi« 

&  P  to  K  R  3 
9.  F  to  Q  B  3 

flio«l^  White  bM  • 

potiUon. 


Tt»  two  foUowiaf  guam  an  briUiaat  raednMu  of  the 
ttjle  of  thoM  Mninrat  plajren,  Htrr  AnddriMn  and  Mr 
Paul  Morphy.  Tbe  manner  in  which  White  in  the  firat 
game  (orcea  tlia  Tictocy,  ihoocli  kaiag  piooo  aftar  piacc, 
MHMlf  iodi  ftpinllil  im  tlw  neocda  ol  *^  


Whit*. 
Ilerr  Anderssen. 
1.  Pto&4 

S.  PteKB4 

S.  B  to  6  4 

4.  K  to  B  Bq 

5.  BUkcaKtP 

6.  Kt  to  K  B  S 

7.  PtoQS 

8.  KttoRi 

9.  Kt  to  B  B 

10.  P  to  K  Kt  4 

11.  U  to  Ktsq 

12.  P  to  K  R  4 
IS.  P  to  &  5 

14.  QtoBS 

15.  BukeaP 
IG.  Kt  to  B  3 

17.  KttoQS 

18.  BtoQS 
m  Ktots 
Sa  PtoKS 


Black. 


Herr  KiesoritzkL 
L  PtoKi 
Ptek«P 
Q  to  R  6  (eb) 
P  to  Q  Kt  4 
Kt  to  K  B  9 
QtofiS 
KttoR4 
QtoKt4 
PtoQBS 
Kt  to  B  3 
P  takes  B 
Q  to  Kt  3 


1. 
& 
4 

B. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
IS. 
14. 
IS. 
16. 
17. 


QtoKt4 

Kti 


toKtiq 

Q  to  B  3  - 
B  to  B  4 
Q  takes  Kt  P 
1&  Qtak«aR(eh) 
10.  Btekat  B 
Sa  Xt  to  Q  R  3 


WUte  ^Tfle  checkmate  in  three  moTaa. 


3. 
S. 
4. 

e. 

6. 

7. 


WaiTiL 
Mr  Barnea. 
1.  P  to  K  4 
Kt  to  K  B  9 
PtoQ4 
P  takea  K  P 
Kt  to  Kt  5 
P  to  K  6 
KttoBT 

8.  B  to  K  9 

9.  B  to  K  Kt  5 
la  Kt  takea  R 
11.  BtoB4 
11  XltoB7 
19.  B  to  B  iq 

P  to  KB  3 
Kt  to  Q  R  3 
B  Ukes  B 
Q  Ukca  Kt 
Catties 
B  to  Kt  3 
K  to  Kt  iq 
Kt  to  K  5 
Kl  to  Q  3 
Kt  takea  B 


Pkiiulve'*  D^met. 

Buck. 


14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
JO. 
21. 
22. 
89. 


Mr  Momhj. 
1.  PtoK4 
PtoQ  S 
P  toK  B  4 
B  P  Ukes  P 
P  to  Q  4 
B  toQ  B4 
7.  Q  to  B  3 
8l  PtoQ9 
t.  QtoB4 
QtakwB 
KttoQB9 

StikwP 
ttoBS 
Kt  to  Q  Kt  9 
B  takes  P 
Kt  to  Q  6(db) 
P  Ukes  Q 
B  takea  Kt 
P  to  Q  r  (ch) 
BtoB4 
K  to  B  sq 
RtoKaq 


S. 

8. 
4. 
6. 
C. 


la 

11. 

IS. 
19. 

14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
1& 
10. 
20. 
21. 
22. 


Attd  Wliito 


S3.  QtaJEnB 


EXD^AXn  AXD  P*OBLi:.M<^.  — Considerable  attention  has 
baoti  derotod  bj  writani  on  chcM  to  the  exnmination  of 
eud'garoea,  and  manj  of  the  particular  cuinbinationa  of 
foroaa  tint  are  apt  to  occur  hava  bean  f uU/  and  earafnUjr 
MMljiad.    TM  lAiidj  of  and  twto  f«ir  tuMKm 


in  tlie  clxeaa  eooanuei^,  tKgmaaXkg 
vithia  tha'lMt  twanty  years;  and  to  ndoMlw  to  tM 
growing  public  demand  for  such  compositions  is  now 
an  important  function  of  chess  periodicals,  and  of  tho 
numerous  serial  pablications  that  devote  a  column  to  cheaa. 
The  six  problama  given  below*  are  priaa-winnata,  Tha 
soltttiona  (naceaaarily  tha  leading  wiMOM  M^f)  «fll  b» 
foand  at  tha  eloaa  of  tba  articlt^  &  609 

Yauoos  Tbiobib  as  to  rn  JbmtimoH  ot  Ckm.— > 
The  origin  of  the  game  of  «baM  ii  lost  in  obscoritj,  a  fact 
which  hu  rather  inTited  than  lapeUed  learned  apeculatiooa 
on  tha  aobjaet.  The  invention  of  tha  pastime  has  baati 
Tariooal^  aaeribed  to  the  Oteek%  Biwnani^  BabyloniiiMt 
ScyUnaM^  Eigrptiana,  Jews,  Femana,  Cfchwi^  BiDda% 


Mo.  1. 


< 

5 

i 

1 

m1 

1  ■ 

•  •  < 

Lj 

! 

m 

\  \ 
I,  \ 

H 

■ 

feitat 


tH»SL 

By  tbt  ScT.  0*0^  M'ArUinr. 
(lbs  pciis  jnUm  sf  tbs  CaaitoMge  Toamigr,  1840.) 


□ 

i 

%.  / 

5  ,.J 

L 

j; 

wm  \ 

#■ 

t 

■1 

1 

WK 

IS 
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to  ts  npon  paitieolir  iadBvklnli 

U  fhe  originiitoi*  of  Uib  game ;  and,  amongst  othert,  the 
following  hare  found  tupportera :— Japhet,  Shem,  King 
Solomoo,  Uie  wife  of  Ravan  kingof  Oeylon,  the  philoaopber 
JLtoMf  lh»  OnoNi  prioM  Pfciamoda^  flwma^  AriatoUe, 
the  bradien  Lydo  swi  Tyrrfaene,  fleniramii,  Zmobia, 
Attains  who  died  about  200  B.C.,  the  mandarin  Hansing, 
tho  Brahman  Siaaa,  and  Shatrenacha,  stated  to  be  a 
ieelebratod  Persian  astronomer.  Many  of  tbeae  ascriptions 
•n  of  wnrae  fabolona^  othan  rest  apoii  little  Mthori^,  tad 
•on*  of  them  ptooMd  tma  easily  traeatU*  man,  ao  vhci* 
Um  Boman  games  of  Ludns  Latruneulorum  and  Ludus 
CUm&M-um,  the  Welsh  recreation  of  Tawlbwrdd,  ie.. 
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be  proved,  while  from  what  little  is  known  of  tbo  Ililh 
game  it  appears  not  to  have  been  a  sedentary  game  at  all, 
but  m oak  likely  open-air  recreation.  The  claims  of  the 
Cbineee  mn  adTocated  in  a  latter  addreaead  by  Mr  Eyiea 
Irwin  in  I79S  to  fbe  Eail  Cbailaniont  This  paper  wu 
pablishel  in  the  Transactioiif  of  thr  Royal  Irhh  Academy, 
and  its  purport  was  that  chess,  called  in  the  Chinese  tongue 
thang-ki,  which,  according  to  Mr  Irwin,  means  the  "royal 

Ka^*  waa  iavented  in  tha  nign  of  £ao  Tan,  othanriaa 
Flui(t  tlteB  Ung,  bat  aftanraida  amperar  of  Kiangwui, 
by  a  mandarin  named  Hansing,  who  was  in  cOHIttiand  of 
an  army  invading  the  Shensi  country,  and  who  wailtad  to 
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unoM  his  loldiera  when  in  winter  qnerten  to  that  they 
might  aolon^eleaunir  to  tetnn  home.  According  to  the 
namtive,  this  invtrion  of  the  SbmiS  eountrjr  hy  Heming 

tci'k  yU.o  alu.ir.t  174  B.C.  Cef'triin  IFtraci  Ccx.  in  fi  com- 
mentAry  u^nja  ihu  above  letter,  btuiva  iL^t  liiu  ^aui©  ls 
called  by  the  Chinew  chok«hoo  hong  ki,  liUirally,  "  the 
pl«7  of  the  acieace  of  war."  (Bee  liao  a  paper  publiahed 
hy  the  Hon.  Daines  Barrington  in  the  9th  toL  of  the 
Archaologia.)  Mr  N.  Bland,  M.R.A.Si,  in  his  Permam 
Chtu  (London,  1850),  endMvoara  to  prove  that  the 
Peraiana  were  the  inrentora  of  dieii.%  at  r!  ho  r  jaintains 
tliat  the  game,  after  being  bom  in  Penia,  futuui  a  homa  in 
India,  whence,  after  a  Mriea  of  agea,  it  vm  kpooght  back 
to  it*  origiml  birth-plMa^  Tkt  view,  hovmr,  which  baa 
been  moat  Hrioaaly  put  forward,  and  whidi  Iws  obtaiaad 
;ho  most  credence,  ia  that  which  attributee  'f  "  ripn  of 
chesA  to  the  Hiudua.  Dr  Hyde  of  Oxford,  wniiL,^  m  1604 
{D«  LvdU  Orimtalibtu),  leeoig  to  bare  been  the  first  to 
pfopoond  thta  thaotji  He,  however,  laboured  onder  two 
acMwrhrt  BBriooa  dMdTantagea ;  ha  an^aaia  to  have  been 
ignorant  of  tho  gamo  itself,  and  the  treaauro  of  ancient 
Hindu  knowlrxlgu  contained  in  Sanakiit  reoorda  were  not 
accesaible  in  his  time*.  About  178S-89  Sir  William  Jonee 
took  op  the  mantle  of  Hyde,  and  in  an  essay  publiahed  in 
tlio  Sd  vol  of  Atiatie  JUnardut,  argned  that  Hindoatan 
waa  tba  endb  of  «ihM%  Iha  gaaa  haimg  baan  known  there 
from  timo  immemorial  hj  ffie  name  of  Aaturanga^  that  ia, 
the  four  "  angog,"  or  members  of  an  army  which  are  aaid 
in  the  AmariiJcosha  to  be  elephanta,  horses,  chariota,  and 
foot  acddien.  As  applicable  to  rwl  armiea,  the  term 
ohatntaiitBa  ia  tsvffmVif  naad  bj  the  apio  poati  of  Indik 
Sir  Wilham  Jooea  waa  raaidaait  1b  Bangal,  and  was 
president  of  tha  Apintic  Society  of  that  pmrinrp;  he 
ooramenoed  tho  ntudy  of  ^uiskiu  to  assist  kini  m  his 
judicial  functionA,  and  was  tho  first  who  possessed  real  and 
pnfoand  knowledga  of  that  language ;  he  waa,  besides, 
wall  aoqualDlad  with  and  fond  of  cheae,  so  that  altogether 
he  was  more  adTaotsgeonsly  aitnatsd  than  Hyde  for 
forming  an  opinion  upon  the  matter.  His  essay  is 
substantially  a  translation  of  and  a  commentary  npon  thn 
Mkauithya  /'umno,  in  which  is  given  a  description  of  a 
fiOW-handed  game  of  cli'  aH  j^kyed  with  dice.  A  pundit 
aanod  Bhadhakant  informed  hia  that  thia  waa  nantioned 
In  dm  oUasl  law  tHwka,  as  abo  fliat  U  waa  tevaBtad  by 
the  wifo  of  Rarao.  kinn'  of  Lanka  (Oyloo),  in  the  second 
age  of  the  world,  in  order  to  amuso  that  monarch  while 
Rama  was  besieging  hh  mctroi>olis.  This  account  claims 
fordMBtaaaxiitaDcaof  4000  or  5000  years.  Sir  William, 
bowavar,  groimda  hia  opiakms  aa  to  tha  Hfodn  origin  of 
chess  upon  tbo  testimony  of  the  PervianB,  and  not  upon  the 
above  manuscript ;  while  ho  conaiders  the  game  described 
therein  to  be  more  modem  than  tho  Persian  game.  Though 
sore  that  the  latter  came  from  and  waa  invented  in  India, 
ba  |att  witb  cooiflDaodable  candour,  admits  that  he  could 
not  find  any  acooont  of  it  in  tho  daaaioaL  wfitiqga  of  tha 
Brahmana.  He  hys  Itdowit  fbat  ebsaa  mdor  tho  Saoakrit 
iiamo  chaturnnga  was  exported  from  India  into  Pemla  in 
the  6th  oentniy  of  our  era ;  UiM  by  a  natural  corruption 
the  fdd  Paiaiaiwdwngad  the  name  into  chatrang,  but  their 
oaanlij  wat  ooob  aflvwaida  takau  possasston  of  bjr  tha 
AfalM,  wlio  had  naithar  4a  ittMal  norftul  Mtar  of  ^ 
wori  in  their  alphabet,  wherefore,  thry  riltrrrd  it  f[irt?ier 
into  bbatrai^,  which  name  found  lUi  way  prcfecut^j  iiitci  tlie 
modem  Persian,  and  ultimately  into  tho  dialects  of  India. 

So  far  Sir  William  Jones ;  but  Captain  Hiram  Co^  in 
a  lattampoD  Bnrmsaa  eheas,  written  in  1799,  and  publiahed 
in  ti)o  lOi  ToL  of  Aiiatie  JiettarcAei,  refeta  to  the  obove 
essay,  and  conaiders  the  four-handed  game  described  in  the 
above-mentioned  Sanskrit  manuscript  to  bo  tho  mo«t 
ancient  form  of  choas. — tho  Burmese  and  Persian  gomes 


coming  aooeeMivcly  second  and  third  in  order  of  precedence. 
Letar  oiv  via,  in  tba  1 1th  and  84tb  vdsk  of  tho  .^rwkKWtyia. 
Mr  Fkaoda  booaa  mi  &r  Maiiak  IMdan  oxpiaaatd 
th^msdres  Id  fMMr  ti  Um  vjawt  lield     Biyda  nod  hb 

foiiowun. 

This  brin^  us  to  the  ijisue  i  f  Pri  f<  aaor  Duncan  Forbes  e 
HiatoTf  <f  C'lUtt,  in  1860,  in  which  Captain  Cox's  views, 
aa  founded  upon  Sir  William  Jones's  Sanskrit  manuscript 
an  uphold  and  developed  into  an  elaborate  tbeoiy. 
iWeesor  Forbes  holds  that  the  four-handed  game  of 
chatur&uga  described  in  the  Bhawithya  I'urana  wafl  (bo 
primeval  form  of  chess  ;  that  it  was  invented  by  a  people 
whoee  language  waa  Sanskrit  (i.t^  the  Hindus) ;  and  that 
it  was  known  and  pnotised  in  India  from  •  tiaa  kat  » 
the  depths  of  a  fonoto  antiquity,  but,  aa  he  eoiwidan,'for 
a  period  the  duration  of  which  may  have  been  from  3000 
to  4000  years  before  the  6th  century  of  the  Christian  era. 
He  endeavours  to  show,  though  certainly  quite  spoculi 
tivelj,  for  ha  addneea  no  proofi  how  tbo  four  armies 
eoluiiaiidod  hy  foor  kings  in  8b  WilBam  JmaaPanwBwctipt 
became  conrorted  into  two  opposing  armiea,  on  which 
conversion  ho  says  that  two  of  the  kings  were  reduced 
to  a  subordinate  poaition,  and  became  "  monitors  "  oi 
"  conneellora,"  one  standing  by  the  side  of  the  white  and 
the  other  of  the  black  king^  thaao  ooBBaaQon  faaing  the 
fanina  from  which  we  derive  our  queen&  Amoag  other 
points  ho  argues,  apparently  with  jtistice,  that  diatnranga 
was  evidently  the  root  of  ehatranj,  for  the  latter  wurd  lio 
states  is  a  mere  exotic  in  the  language  of  the  inhabitaDts 
of  Persia,  defying  all  tt«  f^gHmd^  «f  thair  i^anuaaariani 
to  nmko  it  tbdr  own. 

Yan  dar  Linde^  in  Ui  odmnitivB  wait,  ffmtkidku  wad 
LUteratur  d'l  S-f^  :'h^puls  (Berlin,  1874),  boa  much  to  say 
of  the  origin  thcuiios,  nearly  all  of  which  he  trcata  as  so 
many  myths.  He  agrees  with  thoee  who  connidcr  that  the 
Persians  received  the  game  from  the  Hindus;  but  the 
elaborate  chatnronga  theories  of  Forbes  receive  but  scant 
mercy  at  the  handa  of  the  learned  Dutch  author.  Van  der 
Linde  argnea  that  chaturonga  is  slways  used  of  an  amy, 
and  never  of  a  game,  by  the  old  Indian  poets  ;  that  all 
Sanakrit  scholars  are  agreed  that  chess  ia  mentioned  in 
none  of  the  really  ancient  Hindu  records ;  that  tho  Pvrantu 
generoQy,  thoogh  ionnarly  oonaidatad  to  ha  ottnannly 
old,  era  hdd  in  tha  Hght  or  nodam-taaaaKihaa  to  mdi  no 
further  back  in  reality  thnn  the  10th  century, — whilst 
moreover,  the  (Sopies  of  the  Bhawuhya  Puratui  which  are 
in  the  British  Museum  and  Berlin  Library  do  not  oootsin 
the  extract  relied  npon  by  Forbai^  thoiuh  it  ia  to  ba  foood 
in  the  RagkmumJbmmt  wtiA  waa  tranualad  liy  Wahor  n 
1872,  and  is  stated  by  BQhlcr  to  date  from  the  16th 
century.  Tho  ultimate  outcome  of  Van  der  Liiide's  studies 
appear*  to  be  tliat  cheas  certainly  existed  in  Hindustan  in 
the  8th  century,  and  that  probably  that  country  is  the 
land  of  its  birth.  While  putting  forth  nothing  as  positive 
whieh  cannot  bo  proved,  ha  indinaa  to  lha  idea  that  fta 
game  origmatad  among  the  Bnddhlsta,  whose  religioii  was 
prevalent  in  India  from  the  3d  to  tho  9th  century. 
According  to  their  ideas,  war  and  the  akying  oi  one's  fellow, 
msn,  for  any  purpose  whatever,  ia  oriminal,  aod  the 
pnniabinant  of  Ina  watiior  in  tha  not  world  will  be  much 
woiao  timn  thai  of  dm  atmple  anmlerer;  but  they 
ministered  to  tho  combative  propcnsitiee  of  human  naturo 
by  inveutiTig  the  bloodleas  woHaro  of  chsM  as  a  harml«^ 
imitation  of  and  a  substitution  for  the  carcase  of  Lb'> 
battle-field.  In  opposition  to  Forbes,  therefore,  and 
agreeing  with  Sir  William  J  ones,  Tan  der  Linda  lakeo  the 
view  that  tha  foor-haaded  gome  of  the  above-mentioned 
manuscript  is  a  eomparatively  modem  adaptation  of  the 
primal  Hindu  chess,  and  ho  altogether  denioe  that  there  ia 
any  proof  of  the  game  in  whatever  form  having  the  aatti^ul^ 
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attributed  tu  it.  Certainlj,  internal  eridaooM  soein  to 
oonlmdiet  tho  vittw  of  Sir  WOliam  Jonea't  nuuuiaeiipl  bdag 
a  ttry  andeat  taatimonj;  for  il  BMntinna  two  great  sages, 
Yyaaa  and  Gotama,  the  former  as  teaching  diatotanga  to 

Prince  Yudhiatthlni,  and  tho  other  as  giving  an  opinioQ 
Upon  oertaio  phnciples  of  the  game ;  but  thia  could  nut 
wiall  Im,  WfliDg  that  it  was  played  with  dice,  and  all  games 
of  b&zarri  ■were  positively  forbidden  by  Jlcnu.  It  would 
appear  also  thul  IndiaQ  manuscripts  cannet  bo  absolutely 
relied  on  in  STidenoe  of  the  antiquity  of  their  conteata  ;  for 
th*  dimat*  hut  the  affitet  of  daatrojing  aoch  writingB  in  a 
period  of  800  or  400  yaai*.  Thaj  ami  AiMfiM  be  from 
time  to  time  re-copied,  and  Ift  Aii  ln(f  Itltf  istapdiikms 
might  eaaily  creep  in. 

Von  der  Lasa,  who  had,  in  an  aitid*  ^pNiflzed  to  Um 
SaHdbuck  in  18fi4»  •eowted  Forbaa'a  wiMm^  iril]id»wi  bis 
•opport  in  a  rnnsw  tit  tte  worit  Jnsl  aotieed,  pablUMd  in 
the  September  and  November  numlcra  of  the  DttUtche 
Schachuituitg,  1S74,  and  ezpreesee  his  adherence  to  the 
opinions  set  forth  by  Van  der  Linde. 

Altogether,  tbenfore,  we  find  the  boat  authoritiee 
agreeing  that  chess  existed  in  India  before  it  ia  known  to 
have  bL  Jti  played  anywhere  else, — a  fact  which  naturally 
toads  them  to  fix  upon  that  oonntiy  aa  ita  probable  biith- 
placa   In  tbfs  auj^positaoii  they  an  strei^dMiMd  \j  the 

nauied  of  t1?p  giir.."-  nnd  of  sotisc  of  tlie  pieccB.  t^ln'ranj, 
aa  Forbes  has  well  pointed  out,  is  a  foreign  word  among 
the  Perstana  and  Arabiana,  wheraas  its  nattual  derivation 
fcwnthatamifibatniaBgaWfllttrike  an  ordinarifar  educated 
•a  voD  as  a  aohohaly  ndiid.  Agun,  al-fil,  ffia  Atabio 
name  of  (he  bishop,  means  thn  nlf^iliHut,  ot.Len".'ise  aleph- 
bind,  the  Indian  ox.  As  to  bow  long  chess  has  really 
existed,  Qaless  we  ehooM  to  tely  upon  evident  myths  and 
old  fayo^  wa  aball  find  no  gnraad  whatever  for  attribntiag 
to  it  the  gnat  antiquity  that  aome  have  maintained.  Our 
earliest  authority  ia  Maaudi,  an  Aruh;o  author  who  wrote 
about  950  a.i>.  According  to  him,  abatnug  had  eziated 
long  befon  hia  time ;  bat  the  apiitt  of  historio  otitldam 

will  not  permit  of  our  unreseTvcfllY  ncfPTitinc^  Ms  testimony 
in  that  regard.  Say  that  he  may  speak  not  only  for  his 
own  generation  but  for  a  couple  of  centuries  before,  and 
that  inll  give  an  existenoe  to  ohaia  of  over  a  thootand 
jMia,  a  nspeetable  period  of  tima  aaough,  and  ono  to  be 
•atisfied  with  until  a  greater  duration  be  proved. 

Gbiss  ih  Eajily  Ain>  Hmdimmm.  Tmm. — The  dLmness 
vbidt  shrouds  from  view  dio  origin  of  cheas  naturally 
obaeuBi  also  ha  sady  Mrtocy.  All  kinds  of  fables  and 
l^eodi  lie  ia  the  waj  of  the  inquirer,  and  obatruct  his 
jin  v  r  no  that  until  a  comparatively  recent  date  a  firm 
historical  ioundatioa  ia  not  to  be  found.  We  have  seen 
tti^  dues  crossed  over  from  India  into  Fania,  and  became 
known  in  the  latter  cntintr;.'  hy  the  name  of  shatranj. 
Some  have  understood  tiiat  word  to  me&a  "  the  play  of  the 
king;"  but  nndoabtedly  Sir  William  Jones'a  deimiioB 
carries  with  it  the  mosl  pkaaibili^,  if  indasd  hie  noaooe 
may  not  bo  said  to  amonat  to  a  demontretioa  of  tho 
correctness  of  his  view.  But  li<  ,v  and  whan  the  game  was 
introduced  into  Pwsia  we  have  no  m^ma  of  knowing. 
True,  the  Persian  poot  FIcdnri,  in  hia  historical  poem, 
tho  Skahnama,  gives  an  account  of  the  introduction  of 
abatranj  into  Persia  in  the  reign  of  Naushirawan  (Choeroce), 
to  whom  cacji!  amliaasadurs  from  the  sovereign  of  Hind, 
India,  with  a  cbesa-board  and  men,  "i^'"g  him  to 
aeive  if  he  ooold  the  aeerata  of  Ao  game,  endowsrwiw  to 
pay  tribtitc,  Nanshlrawan  was  tho  contemporary  of 
Justinian,  and  reigned  in  the  6th  century  of  our  era. 
Professor  Forbes  seems  to  think  that  thia  poem  may  be 
looked  upon  aa  inbatantiaUy  an  authentio  hiatocy  and 
ondhad  aa  mdL  Tbm  appeara,  however,  to  be  amawhet 
ifa^ww>  mgMuHr  m  nidnd  Hnd  aooia  4S0  ymt 


after  tne  suppoaod  event  took  place.  Other  Pemiaa  and 
Arabian  wiitets  iIbIb  tltfA  «lMtHM|  «une  into  Fenia  from 
India,  aad  then  appean^  aa  wa  bava  aaan,  each  a  eonseimus 
of  opmioa  aa  may  be  comidend  to  settle  that  pert  of  the 

qyestioM.  "Wo  liavo  then  the  game  passing  from  tho 
Hmdus  to  the  Pemuos,  theuce  to  the  Arabians  after  they 
took  poaseasioD  of  Persia  in  the  Ttii  oantniy,  and  from 
whom  directly  or  indirectly  it  came  to  various  partj  of 
Europe,  at  a  time  which  cannot  be  definitely  fixed  u[)on, 
but  which  was  either  in  or  before  tho  1 1th  century.  Thnt 
the  Booroa  of  the  European  game  ia  Ajnbi«  it  clearly  enough 
dadadbK  tool  flMnly  from  tbo  vorde  '*«beck*'  and 
"  mate, "  which  are  evidently  from  SfioA  mat,  but  b!lo 
from  the  neunea  of  some  of  the  pieces,  to  be  noticed  further 
on.  'iliera  an  various  chc.^  legeoda  ba^g  lafeMUea  to 
the  7th  and  8th  centuiiea,  but  tuee  aiaj  be  paand  by  ea 
presenting  no  appoaranee  of  biatarfeel  Twity ;  and  eqmlly 
unworthy  of  cr  J*  [.ce  RpjHJar  the  many  Oriental  and 
Oocideutal  romances  which  revolve  around  those  two  areat 
central  figures,  Hanm  al  Rashid  aod  CSiariemagaa  Ttum 
is  so  proof  that  either  of  them  knew  anything  of  chess,  or, 
so  fur  as  the  latter  is  concerned,  that  it  had  been  introdnoed 
into  Europe  in  Lii  tiri  c.  True,  there  is  an  account  given 
in  Quatavua  Selenus,  taken  from  various  old  chronidss^  aa 
to  Ao  ooB  of  FHnee  Okar  or  Otkar  of  Bavariabafii^  been 
killed  by  a  blow  on  the  temple  struck  by  a  son  of  Pepin 
after  a  game  of  chess ;  and  there  is  another  well-knowo 
tradition  aa  to  the  magnificeot  chess-board  and  set  of  nutt 
said  to  ban  been  sent  over  aa  a  praaat  by  the  Empnaa 
Irene  to  Gharlemugne.  Bnt  both  take  an  not  leaa 
mythical  than  the  ri  in  uiCK  ^vTii  li  relates  how  the  great 
Prankish  monarch  loet  hia  kingdom  over  a  game  of  chesa 
to  Oaaiili  de  Mootglaye;  for  Van  derL&Me  shows  tbat 
then  was  no  Bavarian  prince  of  the  name  of  Okar  or 
Otkar  at  the  period  alluded  to,  and  in  an  equally  relentless 
manner  the  sceptical  Dutch  writer  breaks  di  wn  tin  tradition 
about  Irene's  chessmen.  With  respect  to  Hanin  al  Kashid, 
amooif^tho  varioua  atoriea  told  whidi  oaanaat  bim  with 
chew,  thrm  is  ono  thri^.  Eit.  f5rst  hi^-lit  may  seem  entitled 
some  degree  of  crtidiL  lu  the  auuLds  of  tho  Moftlt'Cziii  by 
Abulfeda,  then  ia  given  a  copy  of  a  letter  alauA  to  bei 
"  From  Kio^horaa,  eaaMcor  of  the  Romans,  to  HaniB, 
sovereign  of  llio  Anba,*  which  (u^ing  Prafcaeor  Foibei^a 
translation)  after  tho  usual  compliments,  runs  thus : — 
"  The  empress  ^Ixooe)  into  wboee  place  I  have  succeeded, 
looked  upon  you  as  a  BuJch  and  bonelf  aa  a  mere  Ptaitn, 
therefon  ahe  aubmitted  to  yoa  a  tribute  mon  than 
the  double  of  which  ahe  onpit  to  bavto  exacted  from  you. 
All  this  has  been  owing  to  female  weakness  and  timidity. 
Now,  however,  I  inaist  that  voo,  immediately  on  readmg 
thia  I^ter,  npay  to  me  all  tbe  aana  of  moaoy  yon  ever 
received  from  her  If  you  hesitate,  the  swr-n^  settle 
our  accounts."  Harun's  reply,  written  on  the  back  of  the 
Byzantine  enmeror'a  letter,  was  terse  and  to  the  point  It 
tan  tbaa: — ^"In  tbaoamoof  God  tho  merdful  aad  gndoaa. 
]?'ram  AauBftbe  eommandcr  of  tbo  tuCbfnl,  to  tbo  Bomaa 
dog  Nioephorua.  I  hwvr.  n. ad  thino  epistle,  thou  son  of  an 
infidel  mother;  my  auswur  to  it  thou  shalt  tte,  not  hear." 
Hanm  vraa  aa  good  as  hia  word,  for  he  marched  immediately 
as  far  as  Hcraclco,  devastating  the  Roman  territoriea  with 
fire  and  sword,  and  soon  compelled  Nicephorus  to  sue  for 
peace.  Now  the  points  which  givo  authority  to  thia 
natntive  aod  the  alleged  corr^pondence  are  that  the 
nlatioaswb^  theyaasnnM  between  Irene  and  Niccphoroa 
on  tkr  one  hand  and  tho  warlike  caliph  on  the  other  are 
confirmed  by  the  history  of  those  tixnes,  while,  also,  the 
straightforwurd  brevity  of  Harun's  reply  commcnda  itself 
aa  what  one  mig^  expect  firom  bis  eoldier-like  cbancter. 
Still,  tbo  laefc  arast  be  nmeaibend,  that  Abolfeda  Und 
abaot  fiwa  owtariaa  alter  tba  tioM  to  trbid  La  ntm. 
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Ferhftpt  «•  may  iatamo  h  to  bo  not  tnpralMbla  tlmt  the 

oorrcspondtuco  is  genuine;  but  tho  words  "  nikh  "  and 
**p«wa "  may  have  b-^ii  ouUstitutcJ  for  other  lertna  ol 
OOnparisoD  originallj  inadu  uie  of. 

As  to  bow  cheu  vu  introdac«d  iato  Wwtera  and 
OBOtnl  Eaiop«  nothing  ia  reaUy  known.  Th»  Sptoiftrcb 
very  likely  rrci  ived  it  from  their  Moslem  conquerors,  tho 
Ltah^.'ii  kjL  iajprobably  from  tho  Byzantines,  ond  in  uithcr 
case  it  would  pass  northwards  to  France,  going  on  thence 
to  Scandiaavia  and  England.  Some  lay  that  cheaa  was 
iatoodnced  into  Europe  at  lbs  time  of  tho  Crusade*,  the 
theory  being  that  the  Christian  warriora  learned  to  pUy  it 
at  Coaitantiuople.  This  aapposition  is  negatived  by  a 
curious  opLstle  of  Cardinal  Damianus,  bishop  of  Ostia,  to 
Fope  Alexander  IL  written  about  1061  a  d.,  vhich, 
aasnming  its  autbooticity,  shows  that  chosa  >vaa  known  in 
Italy  bofoie  the  date  of  the  flcat  emaade.  •  Th«  cardioal, 
as  it  seems,  had  imposed  a  penanea  upon  a  bishop  whom 
he  had  found  diverting  bimitclf  at  chess ;  and  in  his  letter  to 
the  Pope  he  repeats  tho  language  be  bad  held  to  tbe  erring 
praUte,  viz.,  "  Was  it  right,  I  say,  and  consistent  with  thy 
datjf  to  apori  aw»y  thy  •vaainffi  amidst  tha  vMiity  of 
eluH,  and  defila  the  bind  which  offm  dp  tin  body  M  tba 
Iiord,  the  tongue  that  mediates  betwcca  God  and  man, 
with  the  poUutioa  of  a  sacrilegious  gsunet*  Following 
op  the  same  idea  the  statutes  of  the  church  of  Elna,  in  the 
3d  ToL  of  the  CounnU  of  Sipaiiif  aay, "  CSarka  dajing  aft 
dioo  or  diaaa  ahall  b»  ipto/mto  •loonnoiiicatad?'  findaa 
da  Sully,  bishop  of  ParLi  under  Philip  Augustus,  is  statifd 
in  tho  Ordcnn.  dt*  Knit  dt  Fratict,  to  have  forbidden  clerks 
to  play  the  game,  and  according  to  the  Ilitt.  Ectit*.  of 
ilaiu7,  8(  Louia  kiag  o(  Fnnev  eaadaauiad  to  «  Saa  all 
who  Aeotd  play  it  Eedaaiaatieat  •atboritwa,  bowarer, 
seem  to  have  dtfTcrcd  simong  themselves  i^p-^n  tho 
qnestion  whether  chew  was  or  waa  not  a  lawful  game 
according  to  tho  canons,  and  Peirino,  De  Prcclal.  chap.  1, 
holds  that  it  was  formisaibla  for  ecclesiastics  to  play 
tbanat  Anoog  thaw  who  bavo  taken  an  unfavourable 
view  of  the  game  may  be  mentioned  John  Hdss,  who, 
whea  in  prison,  deplored  his  having  played  at  chesa,  where- 
by be  had  lost  timo  and  risked  being  suVijcct  to  violent 
passions.  Among  authentic  records  of  tho  game  may  Ihj 
quoted  the  AUxiad  of  tho  Pnncesa  Anna  Cotnnena,  in 
wbidi  idia  nUlaa  bow  bar  fatbar,  tha  Emperor  Alexius, 
naad  to  divarl  bit  nfaid  ffom  tbe  euraa  of  atats  by  pla^^ing  at 
ehest  with  his  relatives.  This  emperor  died  in  1 1 1 8.  Con 
earning  chess  in  England  there  is  tbe  ustial  mingle-mangle 
of  the  legendary  and  the  possibly  true.  Bnurre  Bturleson 
felatea  that  aa  Canoto  wao  playiitf  at  ohgaa  with  Earl 
Ulfr.  a  quarrel  anaa,  which  teadtad  la  tfia  ktter  npaetting 
the  boftrd,  with  the  further  ronsoquonco  of  hia  being  mur- 
dered in  church  a  few  days  afterwards  by  Canute's  orders. 
Carlyle,  in  his  recent  work,  Th«  Early  Kinffi  «f  Noneay, 
B^oata  this  tole^  hot  Van  dar  Undo  treota  H  «a  a  vmh ; 
«M  cartajniy  tha  act  imputed  to  Aa  graataunded  Dano 
aeema  altoguthcr  iticonsi^itcnt  with  his  character.  T*ie 
Jtamiey  Chronitie  rclat«  how  Bishop  Ulheric,  coraitig  to 
Canute  at  night  u)x>n  urgent  business,  found  the  monarch 
ond  his  courtiers  recreating  themselves  at  dice  and  chess. 
There  is  nothing  intrinsically  improbable  in  this  last 
tive;  but  Canute  died  about  1035,  and  the  d.ito  therefore 
is  auspiciously  early.  Moreover,  allo^  ance  mu.'it  bo  made 
for  tho  ease  with  which  chroniclors  turned  other  games, 
such  as  tables,  ice,  into  chess.  William  the  Conqueror, 
Heniy  I.,  John,  and  Edward  L  are  variously  stated  to 
hare  played  at  chess,  but  such  assertions  must  be  taken 
gvamtum  valtanl.  Not  devoid  of  pliitiAibility  is  the  allega- 
tion that  the  Court  of  Eichequt  r  1  it?  name  from 
itehiqtntr;  thoagh  whether,  in  support  of  the  same 
llM^vt iivlftMwvQbM  iiiiMid brill  old writar. that 


ol  tin  ooronation  of  Itiehord  I.  in  lltii,  oiz  aorla  and 

barons  carried  a  chcs^  board  with  the  royal  insignia  to 
represent  tho  said  court  is  anutlier  thing.  According  to 
Edmonson's  Ilcralury,  twenty-six  English  families  boro 
oheiB  rooks  in  their  coots  of  arms.  Altogether,  strewed 
obomt  the  chnmiclso  and  writtega  of  the  Middio  Agoo  Oio 
many  allusions  to  the  game,  bat  the  subject  cannot  be 
further  elucidated  hc:« ;  though  a  word  or  two  abcoit  the 
pieces  and  tho  ehansea  dioj  hovo  andaigono  maj  bo  worth 
adding 

Tho  king  sccnis  always  to  havohad  the  some  move  as  at 
preaont ;  but  it  is  said  ho  could  formerly  bo  captured. 
There  seems  no  recorded  proof,  however,  of  his  ever  having 
been  subject  to  this  liability  in  the  real  bhatra^j.  His 
castling  privilege  is  a  Huropcan  inventiou  ;  in  lieu  thereof 
ho  forniLfly  leaped  two  and  even  three  squares,  and  also 
to  hia  Kt  lid,  which  would  bo  a,  knigbt'a  mova.  Caatliog 
datea  no  farther  bode  than  tha  6nt  half  of  the  19th 
century.  TIjc  queen  has  sufTered  curious  changes  in  name, 
sex,  and  power  In  shatranj  she  was  called  farz  or  firx 
(also  far/.an,  farzin,  and  farzi),  signifying  a  "  conuseUor,* 
•<  uituiter,"  or  "  gonand."  Thia  waa  Latiniaad  into  lanim 
or  fatda.  ^o  Franeh  slightly  altored  tho  latter  form  into 
6crcc,  fiergc,  and  as  some  say,  vierge,  which,  if  true,  might 
explain  her  becoming  a  female.  Another  and  much  more 
probable  account  has  it  that  whereas  a  pawn  on  reaching 
an  eighth  aqnaio  became  a,  fania,  aad  not  formerly  00}* 
other  i^eee,  which  jniMnottott  wta  of  tiio  aamo  kiad  aa  at 
drauglits  (in  French,  damn),  so  she  became  a  dame  or  uneen 
as  ia  tho  latter  gaJiie,  and  thence  dama,  donna,  ic.  Thero 
are  old  Latin  manuscripts  in  which  the  ti<rm»  fcrzia  and 
legina  are  used  iudiffereotly.  Tha  queen  formerly  moved 
only  one  square  dJagooaUy,  aad  waa  eonaoqaently  tha 
weakest  piece  on  the  board.  Tho  imtncMso  power  she  now 
jtoeaesses  Bccnis  to  have  been  conferred  upon  her  so  late  aa 
about  tho  middle  of  tho  15th  century,  and  there  can  bo 
little  doubt  that  her  investiture  therewith  aroee  analogically 
through  the  sioi3ari^  of  tho  powon  of  promotion  poeseased 
alike  by  the  pawns  and  the  common  men  in  draughta.  It 
will  be  noticed  that  under  the  old  system  the  queens  could 
never  meet  each  other,  for  they  operated  on  diagonals  of 
different  colours.  The  bishop's  scope  of  action  was  also 
very  limited  fonnatlj ;  bo  omtld  only  move  two  oqnaroa 
diagonally,  and  had  nopowor  over  the  intemediate  aquarca, 
which  he  could  bap  orvr  whether  they  were  occupied  or 
not.  One  re.sidt  of  the  peculiar  motion  of  tho  bishope  waa 
that  they  conld  never  encounter  each  other  even  when 
running  oa  fiagODals  of  tbe  same  colour.  This  limitatioa 
of  their  powers  prevailed  in  Europe  aafcil  tho  lAtb  century. 
This  piece,  according  to  Forbes,  waa  colled  among  tha 
Persians,  pil,  aa  elephant,  but  tho  Arabs,  not  having  tha 
letter  p  in  their  alphabet,  wrote  it  £1,  or  vrith  their  definite 
article  al-fil,  whence  alphilns,  alfinus,  alfiere,  the  latter 
being  the  word  aaed  bj  tho  Itoliaos ;  while  the  fkeach  ao 
dottbt  get  their  fol  aad  foa  fiom  tbo  aano  aouroa.  Tha 
pawns  formerly  could  move  only  one  square  at  starting  ; 
their  powers  in  this  respect  were  increased  about  tbe  early 
port  of  the  16th  century.  It  was  customary  for  them  on 
arriving  at  an  eighth  aqnaro  to  be  exchanged  oalj  for  a 
farrin  (queen),  aad  not  any  other  piece ;  Aerafore^  tha 
plurality  of  queeo-s  ia  not,  as  Bonie  suppane,  a  re^  driitrine. 
Tho  rook.s  and  knights  apj>enr  to  have  alwuya  Ij&d  the  same 
powers  as  at  present,  A.^  to  tho  che-ss  boards  they  were 
formerly  uncoioured,  and  it  is  not  until  tbe  ISth  centaiy 
that  we  bear  of  checkered  boards  being  tiaed  ia  Europa. 

MoDEBH  History  o?  Chbbs. — Tho  remarkable,  not  to 
say  revolutionary,  changes  which,  commencing  about  the 
middio  of  the  15th  century,  tran-sformed  tbo  mcdiaevaJ 
ebatnoj  into  our  aiodaiu  chaaa,  took  place  nuiat  probably 
fini  io  VkMOO^  aod  tboBco  ntda  ikdx  vaj  iato  fi^ai^ 
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»k«re  tka  new  game  woa  called  Axedrade  la  Datna,  being 
•lao  adopted  bj  the  Italians  under  the  name  of  eheaa  aUa 
iwAmm.  Tlus  Nf  elation  o<  tbe  Mciwit  miitbod  of  pb^  i» 
cootMntMniBMin  wiA  fbit  tid«  of  diieomy  which  Mt  in 

•hortljnftcr  tho  comiuest  of  Constantinople,  and  c  iln  i  r itcil 
in  the introductioa  of  typogriphy,  the  dincovery  oi  Ami nt-a, 
the  enunciation  of  the  Copernican  theory,  ^tc.  Tho  tiino 
at  the  firat  important  writer  on  modern  chess,  the  S|waiard . 
Buy  LopM  do  Segon  (1061),  i*  also  the  period  when  the 
latest  improvement,  castling,  was  introduced,  for  bia  book 
{Libro  (fe  ia  invetieion  libcnxl  y  arte  dtl  jufgo  del  Axedret), 
though  treating  of  it  as  already  in  iisu,  also  gives  tho  uld 
mode  of  plajr,  which  consisted  of  a  aoliUiy  leap  of  the 
king.  Shortly  afterwards,  the  old  ihMlM^  diiaappeara 
altogethor,  tha  ttraggla  for  oxiatoiMO  iwalting  M  winiil  in 
tho  vietoiy  of  the  itronger.  Of  Lopes  it  mj  bo  Mud  dtat 
h«  waa  tho  first  w'uo  merits  tho  niuiio  of  ehoss  analyst,  ta 
begivL'8  rtAsjiis  for  bis  ditlerent  variaUutts  in  tho  openings, 
and  for  holding  different  opinion*  from  bis  predecessor 
DMnioaa  At  thia  timo  flourished  tho  dowor  of  t2ie 
Bponidl  oad  EtoKu  idiools  of  che-is — the  former  ropreaonted 
bj  T>opcz,  Ceron,  Santa  Maria,  Bosnardo,  and  Avalos;  the 
latter  by  Qioranni  Leonardo  da  Cutri  (il  Puttino),  and 
Panio  iioi  (il  Svi  i  I  anol  In  tho  years  15G2-1575, 
bot'a  Italian  masters  riiiited  Spain,  aud  dtJo&tisd  thair 
Spanish  aatagooijits,  so  that  thia  period  is  rightly  considered 
M  that  whoa  intornatiioDol  ohoMi  kmmamonta  fiat  took 
plaoo.  Tho  ioUowiag  eeotaij  jialded  a  great  nnnbor  of 
chc^  writora,  but  scarcely  any  grc-it  jil  iyiTa ;  and,  in  fact, 
during  the  whole  I7th  century,  «u  tin  i  but  ono  worthy  to 
be  mentioned,  riz.,  the  rery  iugeoioue  Gificnhino  Orcco  (il 
OoiafanM^  whose  recorded  gamea  abound  in  tho  mmi 
bMntifnl,  but  often  not  Tecy  oomi^  coohioiations.  The 
middle  of  tho  18th  oentury  ioangaratea  a  new  era  in  cheaa, 
for  now  the  compilations  and  reprints  of  very  indifferent 
writeni  were  abandonod  by  tho  uliideut  and  roltigalcd  to  tho 
colloctions  of  bibliopbtli^ta.  Isutead  wo  &ad  real  cli«k»- 
players  and  painstaking  analysts.  The  leading  man  of 
this  timo  wia  Fiaofoia  Andii  Danicaa  FhiUdor.  Ho  was 
hom  tho  Tth  of  Boptombar  m<  a*  Draoz,  noar  Ptoi% 
playod  chess  very  early,  and  was  trained  by  tbo  M.  d« 
Kemur  8ir  de  Legal,  the  then  star  of  tho  Caf<5  do  b  R^gi-nce, 
which  baa  been  the  centre  of  French  chea:i  ovor  siur«  iho  ' 
commencement  of  tho  18th  oentory.  In  1747  FhiiiJor 
vUlod  En^Md,  aad  defeated  the  Arabian  player  FbiUip 
Stamma  by  8  gama*  to-  I  and  1  draw.  In  1749  bo 
published  in  London  hit  Analpie  det  £eAeca,  a  book  which 
went  through  luiiro  editions  and  was  moro  trinslited  thin 
a  scoro  of  othor  works  upon  the  garno.  lo  fact  it  was  the 
cheaa  Koran.  During  more  than  half  a  oentury  Philidor 
IraToUed  nach  ia  E^laod,  fioUaod,  aod  QormaQj;  but 
mfoftanatelf  ho  noror  wont  to  Ilalf ,  tho  only  oonntry 
where  he  could  haro  found  opponents  of  first  rato  skill. 
Italy  was  represouled  in  Plulidar's  time  by  a  trio 
reniiwiiod  in  the  history  of  cheas  as  forming  tho  Modonc-MS 
achool — Brcolo  del  Rio,  Lolli,  and  PonzianL  Tbo  style 
of  these  experts  was  leaa  soond  than  that  of  Fhilidor,  hot 
coruinly  a  much  finer  and,  in  pciaaipla^  a  hotter  anOb  It 
may  be  added  that  aa  aa  analyat  tho  noadimait  waa 
in  many  pjints  refuted  by  Ercolo  del  Rio,  who  wrote 
under  the  nom  tU  fUuau  of  the  Anonymous  Modenese. 
BUndfold  choaa  play,  already  exhibited  in  the  11th 
soatatj  bj  Arabian  and  Penian  oxporto,  waa  takeo 
vp  afresh  hy  Philidor,  who  played  on  maof  oooasione 
three  games  simaltaneoasly  ^^-ithaut  sight  of  board  or  men. 
These  exhibition*  were  given  in  Lnndon,  which  ho  visit<>d 
every  soason  from  178  4  aa  tho  guysl  of  tho  Chess  Club  in 
8t  Jaraos'a  Street  ;  and  he  difd  ia  that  city  on  the  24th  of 
Attgnat  1755.  As  ominont  playon  of  this  period  must  be 
oantioaad  Oooot  Fh.  J.  vaa  Zujloa  no  Njavalt  (17id- 


1826),  and  the  German  J.  Altgaier  (1765-1(123),  after 
whom  ia  called  a  well  kaown  brilliant  variation  of  the 
Kiog'a  fHi'^'^  Philidoc'a  maiitla  was  taken  np  bf 
Alaxaodor  Loma  HonoiA  Lehtoton  Deachapellea  (178(U 
1847),  who  poasfAiod  undoubtedly  a  grca;  l;i  uIhh  for  l!ie 
pinio,  and  was  its  champion  tor  many  yeii.'-a,  Uulwr.h.iuii.d- 
ing  that  ho  lacked  all  knuwledgo  of  tbo  theory.  The  only 
player  who  is  known  to  have  fought  DeachapoUM  not 
uaBucce^isfully  OA  ovaa  terms  ia  the  vetaraa  Jota  OoolttMMi 
Tha  fcaoebJiUB  gaoerally  declined  to  play  otMpt  at  odd% 
and  ha  waa  evar  roady  to  handicap  kimael  f  libenAy.  Haloal^ 
however,  a  match  (1821)  to  W.  Lewis,  to  whom  be  con- 
ceded the  pawn  and  move,  tho  Engliahman  wiaoiog  1  aad 
drawing  the  2  otbera.  DaadiapalMt  flMtest  pupil,  and 
tha  atroBnot  planr  Fraoao  afir  poaaawad,  waa  Look 
Charlaa  VuhA  da  Labonrdonnaia— born  in  1797— who  wnt 
the  leader  of  the  French  *chix)l  from  1821  until  his  death 
in  December  1840,  His  most  memorablo  achiovctnent  wal 
his  content  with  the  Engliih  chaioiMon,  .'Mexauder  Mao> 
douQoll,  in  a  aeries  of  matches  which  resulted  in  tho  Fioach 
pbyer  winning  ia  Ifa*  proportion  of  9  to  S  of  all  tkl 
gamea  played. 

Tho  English  school  of  ohoaa  eommaaeed  ahoot  ^ 

beginning  of  the  present  contnry,  and  Sarratt  was  its  fimt 
leader,  lie  flourished  from  1808  to  1821,  aod  waa 
followed  by  his  great  pupil  W.  Lewis,  who,  howoTer, 
oxhibitad  lUa  okiU  in  practioal  plaj  for  a  ahort  tiaa  aalj, 
and  win  ha  prineipattj  ranamhaNd  for  hia  writing,  whidi 
stamp  him  aa  a  great  and  original  chnss  nnalyst  Hia 
literary  career  belongs  to  the  period  fr<ini  1H18  to  IS48, 
and  ho  died  in  1869.  .\,  Macduunell  has  been  already 
mentioned ;  ho  was  bom  in  1798  and  died  in  183ft.  He 
waa  a  very  ingcnioua  and  hrilliant  player,  but  lacked 
sonodnaaa.  To  tbo  aama  pariod  belongs  also  Captain 
Evans,  tho  inventor  of  the  celebrated  Evans  Gambit 
(IS2d),  who  died  at  a  very  advanced  age  in  1873;  Porigal, 
who  participated  in  the  correspondence  matches  against 
Edinburgh  and  Paris ;  George  Walker,  for  thirty  years 
obaaa  editor  of  £ell»  Lf^  im  Lomdtm,  who  ia  atill  aliva; 
and  John  OoehrAia,  who  haa  ofoawd  aworda  with  wnrf 
strong  player  from  I)eschiii)ene8  downwards,  and  is  still  in 
constant  play.  In  tho  hiinio  period  Girinatiy  possessed 
but  one  pl4yer  who  waii  aUtvo  tho  nudiocritioa  of  the 
time, — J.  Mcndhcim,  whoea  name  is  connected  with 
Berhn  chess,  in  whi<*h  city  he  resided  from  1810  to  1836. 
The  fifth  deccnnium  of  tbo  19th  oantniy  ia  marked  by  the 
fact  that  the  cho&s  sceptre  departed  from  tha  French  school, 
and  was  grasped  by  Uio  English.  After  Labourdonnais'e 
death  Fouruid  de  Saint-Amaut  became  the  leading  player  in 
France ;  aa  auch  be  visited  England  in  the  early  part  of 
1843f  Uld  cootandad  anoceiafnUy  agnioat  tho  boat  EogUili 
plaveia,  indnding  Howard  atenaton ;  bnl  flko  httar  aoon 
took  hia  revenge,  for  ia  November  and  December  1843 
tho  great  match  between  Staunton  and  Saint-Amant  took 
place  in  Paris,  the  Engli.sh  champion  winning  by  11  games 
to  6  with  4  dtawi.  Daring  the  ancpeeding  eight  years 
StanntoB  naintainad  hia  repuution  by  defeating  in 
matebaa  npon  avan  forms  Popert,  Horwitz,  and  Harrwits, 
boaidaa  a  number  of  strong  amatenrs  to  whom  he  conced<td 
large  odds.  Ho  had  also  two  other  matches  with  llarrwita, 
one  at  pawn  and  two  moves,  and  the  other  at  pawn  and 
move — the  former  being  won  by  Staunton,  and  the  latter 
loot  hj  hiffl.  Btannton*b  awieaa  in  tha  cawaa  of'  cheaa 
lltantara  ara  adverted  to  below.  That  tiiey  wwro  vary 
great,  and  that  the  g^.imo  in  England  owes  much  of  its 
present  {xipuhrity  to  him  i»  not  to  be  questioned,  aa  also 
that  for  thirty  years  ho  occupied  a  poaitioQ  io  the  English 
eheaa  world  possessed  by  none  of  hia  oontamporariea. 
Stennton  was  defeated  bf  Aodaraaan  at  tho  London 
tgaiMiiMniiii  1851,  and  firaai  tint  tina  bis  match-pla|iiig 
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career  coaclu«l(Ki  tlo  died  suddenly  oa  the  22d  of  June 
1874,  at  the  ag>;  of  hulv  fuur.  Among  th-;)  rontcmporarici 
of  Stannton,  mentba  cbould  certainly  not  be  omitt«d  of 
JSmuj  Thomas  Badi]0,aatk<irof  the  I/Uterf^Ci»il*taiion. 
Bi»  nnurkable  powoni  as  a  choss-pUj«r  wm  princii>ally 
ezhilritcd  in  games  played  only  for  nenotum  at  Simpsou's 
Cheu  divan,  wherein  hi;  w:lh  Rucccasful  over  Kii:  lu  ritzki, 
and  used  to  cotic«.Hl&  odda  U>  i>tru{ig  plnyors  sucli  Barnes, 
BIni,  4k,  Ho  beat  Andersscn  to  1851  —when  the  Brosku 
plnw  wM  kt  th*  beifiit  ol  hu  atmigth — in  •  aorim  of  15 
weU-cMteatoil  gaaiiia  plajrad  bcftweoo.UNOi,  bj  a  majority 

nf  ono  game,  and  lin  al^o  tboUt  tbe  MUM  tLoW  defMted 

Luwcnthal  iu  a  niatcli. 

In  the  ten  years  1  ^^30  1 S  iu  a  new  school  arose  in  rlin, 
tbe  seven  leaders  of  which  hare  been  called  the  Pleiades. 
These  were  Bledow  (1795-1646),  Bilguer  (1815-1840), 
HMMinn  (1810-1850),  Mayet  (1810-1868X  Schoru 
(1802-1850),  B.  Horwitz,  born  in  1809  and  now  liTing  in 
London,  and  last,  but  not  Ica-t,  tLo  ciniiunt  {jkycr  aud 
cbeia  author,  Voa  Heydobrandt  und  der  La$a,  at  pretteut 
the  Imperial  Genntn  UBbasnador  at  Copenhagen.  As 
Monging  to  the  same  period  must  bo  moDtioned  tbe  tbroo 
Hnngurian  players, — Qrimni,  irbo  died  in  Tnrtish  Acia, 
whither  ho  hail  fled  oftcr  tho  insurrcctinri  cjf  1848  ;  Szen, 
knovrn  by  his  uucoe&sful  oombals  with  Labourdonnais  (who 
conceded  the  Pcsth  player  pawn  and  two  moves,  but  lost 
11  gamee  oat  of  12),  bu  oompetitioa  in  the  1851  tourney, 
oa  ebo  Ue  general  jUy  nitb  the  ttroagest  adepts  of  bia 
time;  and  J.  Lowcnthal,  latelv  deceased,  whose  career, 
however,  belongs  more  natumlly  to  the  period  of  later 
British  clicsi  Amoii}:;  other  proofs  of  tho  skill  of  theio 
Hangariaii.H  is  tho  correspondence  match  in  1843-45  be- 
tween Tcsth  and  Paria,  won  by  the  formal; 

Tbe  first  modem  intematiMialcbaae  looTaHnant^  hM  at 
rxmdoo  in  1851,  marki  the  eommeneeraent  of  the  pneent 
epoch,  and  waa  the  foreruiinor  of  various  Riiuilir  contcst« 
between  strong  players  of  dilfereut  uatiunaiitiea.  'llm 
tourney  brought  forward  a  player  who,  so  for  as  beauty  cf 
combination  ^oei^  atanda  even  to  the  pment  moment  iritb 
oQt  e  rival,  Tu.,  A.  Andenaan,  bom  in  Breabui  the  6tli  of 
.Tilly  1818.  Before  hh  appearance  in  England  he  had 
defeated  all  hia  Oerninn  aiitagonista,  aud  at  the  above- 
mentiORod  tournament  lio  took  the  first  prize,  havinf,' 
aueoaHiTeljr  beaten  L.  Kieseritzki,  Szen,  Staunton,  and  Mr 
WfriOf  M.P.  Andersscn  plj^ed  the  same  year  in  the 
tournament  of  tbe  London  Clab,  and  again  took  first 
honours.  In  1 897  be  competed  tn  tbe  Mancbeater  tourney, 
but  lost  in  tho  last  ruuiul  to  Ljwmthal,  who  consequently 
won  the  first  prize,  Anilcr^'-  n  having  tbo  second.  Tn 
December  1858  Anikrs.^cn  wa-s  beaten  by  lloridiy  in  a 
nnteb  ^jed  at  Parti,  the  aoore  being  7  games  to  2  and 
S  drawn.  In  1860  the  indehtigable  Brealau  player  again 
vi'iited  Paris,  and  played  sncccssfully  against  J.  Koliscli  ; 
and  bo  also  <Iefoated  tho  latter  in  18C1  in  a  set  niatdt 
^yed  at  London  by  4  games  to  3.  Jn  the  London  tonrna- 
ment  of  1SC2,  Andaneen  took  tbe  first  prize ;  but  in  ic$6ti 
lie  loat  a  matdb  to  8teiniti«  tbe  winnei^s  score  being  8  to  6. 
In  1869  Andi  rssf  n  came  out  first  in  the  North  German 
and  Rhenish  tourn miflnta,  and  again  in  1870  at  the  Baden- 
Baden  congrcs:-!  ;  Vmt  in  the-  Rpntij^  of  1871  he  lost  a  match 
to  Zukertort,  scuru  5  tu  2,  and  he  took  but  tbe  third  prize 
at  tho  Vienna  congress  of  1873.  Altogether  he  haaabown 
himself  the  most  loldierlike  of  ebaaa  pbtyeier  ever  ready 
for  tho  fight,  and  never  caring  to  teat  vpon  hia  repntation. 
Amoiii,'  those  who  may  be  rirkoncd  os  more  or  !esa  owing 
their  training  to  lum  arc  the  following  eminent  pl  iyer^i 
D.  Han  n  it?,  J.  Dufrcsne,  Mar  I^nge,  P..  Puhle,  P. 
Ilincbfcild,  0.  B.  Nevtnann,  E  Scballopp,  &.  Micscs,  J. 
fL  Zakcitort,  ud  maor  otben. 

Vnl  Uorphy,  who  beat  Andensea  bj  inch  a  decuive 


majority  of  gamea,  ia  cenaidered  by  many  competent  jndgca, 
ar.d  probably  with  truth,  to  have  been  the  strongcs;  cLf  s-t 
player  that  ever  lived,  ills  career  was  short  but  brilhaiit. 
Born  in  New  Orleans  on  the  22d  of  June  1837,  he  was 
taught  choa  fav  bia  father  when  only  ten  yean  of  ago»  and 
in  two  yeara  ttme  became  »  atrong  player,  able  to  oontend 
with  success  against  his  uncle  Mr  Kmeht  JI^iq)Ly  atul  Mr 
Eugene Rou&&eau,  both  high-class  expurUi.  WIk  n  nut  <iv. iie 
thirteen  he  played  three  games  with  Luw  nthal,  and  wi  n 
two  uf  tbeui,  tbe  other  being  drnim.  Ue  was  twenty  years 
of  age  when  be  oeapeled  in  the  Keir  Tork  congress  of  1 857. 
where  he  wonths  first  jji  izr,  having  defeat?  J  C.  H.  .Stanley. 
L  Paulien,  and  other  Btrong  American  atnatcutu.  la 
l^^.'iH  ho  visitetl  Enrope,  and  tin  re  iim  I  with  a  series  of 
triumphs,  iloarrivcd  first  la  England, and  there  defeated 
by  lar^c  majorities  Bodcn,  Medley,  Mongredien, Owen,  Bird, 
and  others.  He  also,  in  a  match  played  in  London,  beat 
Luwenlbal  by  9  gamn  to  9  and  3  drawn.  In  Bcptembcr 
of  the  sanu.  year  (IS53)  ho  played  a  match  at  Paris  with 
Harrwitz,  whom  he  defeated  by  5  to  2  aud  1  drawn ;  and 
later  on  he  obtained  a  victory  over  Anderssen  as  above  abited. 
During  hia  ataj  in  Europe  be  on  two  or  three  oeeaaioos 
phtyed  wtthont  sight  of  board  or  men  and  aimvltaiMfiBly 
ngninst  eight  strong  players,  each  time  with  gre.it  succu^y. 
He  returned  to  Aniciicii  iu  May  1859,  and  heic  his  cLcsj 
career  virtually  finishes.  He  continued  to  play  in  hia  own 
circle,  but  with  decreasing  interest  iutbe  came,  aatil  18CG, 
when  be  toUtliy  obendonad  ita  practice  aiitThea  never  played 
since. 

Wilhelm  Steinitz,  born  at  I'raL'iu'  in  183G,  and  for  flie 
last  fourteen  years  rtsidcnt  in  Lcn  l  in.  took  ih(  »iith  prize  at 
the  London  congress  of  1862.  Immediately  afterwards  ho 
defeated  BInckbume  in  a  match  by  7  to  1  and  2  draws. 
In  1866  be  beat  Andenaen  in  e  match  fay  8  games  to  6  ; 
and  in  1867  he  took  the  third  prize  at  the  Aria  tonruament. 
In  IPCS  he  carried  off  the  first  prize  in  the  BritUh  Chess 
.\siociatiou  handicap,  in  1870  tho  second  prize  of  tho 
Baden  Bodcn  tournament,  and  in  1872  the  first  prize  of 
tbe  London  grand  tonney.  In  the  laat-mentioned  year  be 
defeated  Zukertort  in  a  match  by  7  gnnaee  to  1  and  4  draw*. 
In  1873  he  carried  ofTthe  first  priz--  at  the  Vienna  congress  ; 
and  in  187G  he  defeated  Rlackburne,  winnftig  7  i»amr»  right 
oif.  He  has  also  won  matches  against  Dubois,  Mongretiien, 
Deacon,  and  Bird,  and  in  1672-4  he,  in  comunctioo  with 
W.  N.  Petter,  conducted  aud  won  a  telegraohle  eonwpOD- 
dence  match  for  London  against  Vienna. 

One  of  the  special  characteristics  of  tae  present  time 
is  the  extraordinary  power  of  ]i!:iyiiig  blimifold  chcyts 
which  wo  now  bo  often  see  exhibited.  In  Philidor's  oge 
it  was  considered  an  almost  incredible  wonder  that  M 
should  be  able  to  play  three  aimultaneoiia'gamea  witbonl 
seeing  board  Of  men,  but  Pstttsen,  Blaekbume,  eud 
/ukcrtort  have  often  jjlayed  10  or  12  biniiiUanL'OUi  blind- 
fold games,  while  eveu  as  many  mil  uud  15  havti  bc«n  so 
played. 

With  the  following  smnmary  of  toiimamenta  contested 
doring  the  laat  25  year^  the  modem  history  of  efaeaa  mny 

conclude : — 


1851. 

1B57. 

lS';n. 

)a<il. 
1602. 

186S. 
18««. 


1M7. 


London.  1  AndcrsMD,  9  Wyrill,  3  Wiltianuh  4  (Meanten,  8 

Sttn,  6  Kcnunly,  7  Ilorwilz,  8  UnckleWi 

Mniich  '-sti-r.    1  bowenthol,  2  An<lt-rs*«ii. 
Ni  w  York.    1  >Iorphy,  2  L.  Paiilncn. 
r>irniiri;,'hjm.     1  I>■wpnt^'^l,  2  FnlkiiOSr. 

(■.i:ri1iiiilgi'.     1  Ko'.iscli,  "2  .Stanley. 
Br>»lul.    1  L,  PaulMn,  2  BoJcn. 

London.    1  Andrruen,  2  L.  r.-.vAttn,  SOwni,  lO.  Map 

Donnoll,  6  S.  DuboU,  (!  Suinitx. 
Dnblin.  1  Stainitz,  2  HscDommII. 
K«dcar.   IDs  Vers.    '  , 

a^bb  Chan]ilemihfp  Onk  DeTcie. 
tish  Chess  Aiaeeietien.  1 8ti-f nite,  9  Oieen. 
PsrisL  lKoUiMih,<Wtaawcr.S8M»fla,  4r 
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\Mt.   Dundee.    1  Ntttmana,  S  StelaiU,  S  D«  V«re  ukI  Mao- 

Dounoll. 

18ML   English  Cb&iiipion»UB  Cm.  1  Blaokbnnxk  S  Da  Tm^ 
tm,   BritUh  a.cM  Asiioci^aM  Budlg^w  It&it^SWldcer. 

3  Ulmck  burns. 
W«,    Badcn-Dadcn.    1  AubKmm,  I  SlrfBt^  • 

Neamann. 

„      Engluh  Champion»hip  Cnp.    1  WUkw,  i  Bont. 
1870-71.   (HtT  ci<  LtMdoa  UftnOicap.    1  Pottw,  2  D«  Ytn. 

un-ia.  Ofc  iBiiiBiiLtKMi»«rti 

laVS.  LoadM.  1  SMii^  9  BUdilMfMkTMtfloA 

„       Kb||^  CllUBpiOIMIlip  Cup.     1  indHT  (bMOBlfalf 

Banait  hoMw  of  the  Cap\  t  Ot  Van. 
1878k   Tienaa.    1  Stoiniti,  3  Bbekbnmc^  8  AsdeiMD,  4  Bown* 
thsL 

187C   Lawioa.   1  niaokbnraa^  S  Zukertort,  8  Potter. 

LimuTirmi  of  m  Oamk.  Hi*  nnmber  of  work*  that  hare 
baan  written  npon'  cheia  in  Tariooa  lan^puM  ia  nry  large  ;  and 
onljr  a  few  of  the  principal  book*  on  this  ■ohject  can  be  curaorilj 
allpded  to  her*.  Couhniiig  ouraelren  to  tho*'  ;iu;h'  rs  »  ho  have  treated 
of  the  practice  and  si;ii-ni-«  of  the  ">  '.'"  ^  '>,'i'>  «>th  Jacobu* 

ilaCcaaolia, otherwiiie  JavojKi  Daeri<'» '!'-,  nuun  M^jfct,  however, 

thoogh  b«  gires  the  moTet,  kc,  woa  to  tvwh  moraU  rather  than 
•hiai.  Ha  waa  a  Doml&ieaa  friar,  and  bia  tiaataaa,  Selatuim  Lttdi 
mtticct,  LUMui  4*  Jftribui  Stmimmm  «(  Qfieii$ 
wwrittan  bafora  tha  jaar  IMNk  It  wm  iftarwarda 
lalo  FiancK  and  in  tha  jav  1494  Ctata%  ndar  tha 
tltk  of  Tht  0am*  and  PlaytofOu  Ch*tm,jMKiimJa^Uk.in»»- 
lation  of  th«  French  veraion.  It  has  baaa  mM  \lf  wmj  that  tbi* 
Vaa  tiia  fint  book  printed  in  England. 

Ial490  we  hare  IHt  Oothnr/rr  llandtehri/t,  a  work  containing 
difTerent  openings  and  fifty  problems.  Th^i  author  of  thia 
cript  ia  not  known.  It  is  aupi-oa.  i  thjat  Imih  xixA  Lncena 
indebted  to  an  carli<.r  aoarcc,  now  unknown.  Then  cornea 
Vic«nt,  a  Spanish  writer,  *  hom-  b<>uk  l*ar»  datn  1 495.  Tliia  i«  pretty 
well  all  we  know  about  hiiii,  for  osily  the  tjtle  page  ha*  bern  pre- 
aerred,  tha  rcat  of  the  work  baring  been  loat  in  the  ftrat  Carlirt 
war,  forty  jraan  ago.  Of  Lnrmna,  another  Bpaniah  author  who 
wrato  fal  «r  abott  IWI,  «•  am  batter  infonnad.  Hia  trcatiaa 
(ftyaWrfaw  im  Amam  p  Art$  it  Jmirtt)  eompriaaa  vnUma  practi- 
cal  obeaa  nattera,  including  ISO  poritioiM,  illiutratad  by  100  well 
eseeutcd  wood-cuta.  Yariooa  <d  taoaa  peaitiona  art  identical  with 
thoaa  in  DU  OcUinytr  Hanebc^i/l,  Damiano's  work  ia  an  un- 
aekncrwladgad  rtproddction  of  Lucena'a.  In  the  dztaanth  eentvry 
worka  npon  the  game  were  written  Viy  Damiano  (as  just  mentioned), 
Buy  Lopei,  and  Horatio  Giariutio  di  ila  Mantia;  in  the  aeven- 
taanth  ctntnry  by  Salrio,  Polerio,  Guatavu*  Selrnna,  Carre ra,  Oreo o, 
Antonio,  am)  the  authors  of  the  TraxU  tU  Lausauiu;  in  the 
aiflhteeiith  centory  by  Hertin,  Stamma,  Rrcole  del  Rio,  I>olli,  Cozio, 
PtiiJidor,  I'o:;/iiinl,  Stein,  Von  Nviv.lt,  AllgaiiT,  and  Peter  Pratt; 
In  tha  pr*«nt  century  by  J.  F.  W.  Koch  and  C.  F.  Koch,  Sarratt, 
Jahn  Ooehrana,  Wm.  Lewia,  Silbarachniidt,  Oholam  Kaasim  and 
Janaa  Ooehrana,  0««m  Walker,  A.  MaeDooaelL  Jaeniach,  Petroff, 
Too  BOnir,  Toa  dar  Ua^  Stautoo.  KUns  and  Horwiti,  Bbdow, 
IMboii^  Utaailtdd.  Max  Laagi^  LBwan^ai,  Dofraana,  Naiunann, 
Snhle,  Znkertort,  naU,  and  oUMn.  Tha  title*  of  nveral  recent 
worka  by  KngUah  writara  art  anotod  below. 

English  cheaa  owea  nraeh  to  W.  Lawia  and  George  Walker  for 
thair  multifarioua  literary  laboora  in  tha  early  part  m  the  present 
oentary,  the  former  being  the  beat  original  analy»t  that  Engl--nd 
ha*  yet  proiluci-il.  But  to  Howard  Staun to ti  rniiHt  be  a«-.ribed  the 
most  important  share  in  crrating  th«  i".iii'.ilarity  wtiirh  the  fiame 
haa  achiovod  in  this  country.  Ills  rirtory  over  .St  Amant  in  lS43, 
and  his  unccoss/ul  catnt  a*  a  mat.  h  jilaycr  during  the  ensuing  cigiit 
yearn,  tvinir-i  in  the  first  plar*  to  attract  the  popular  attention, 
while  hi*  work*  gare  a  style  and  aahape  to  the  practice  of  the  game 
•namitldaaoBntryincn  aneh  ea  aantnbulad  muk  tovaadiiqriiv 
fh*  barii  ol  timt  high  dcgroaaf  andlaaavfeUh  SMr  dniMlari»>:.i 
'  ;iaBaglaa£  8t«utOB*B  tat  wort,  the  CftMiJVqMr'a 
I  pabllahadia  1847,  and  again  (ravlaad)  In  1848.  For 

 i  of  tether  adequate  rerision  tnany  of  its  Tariation*  are  now 

oatof  datt^  while  later  addition*  and  dlscoTeries  naturally  find  no 
flaoa  therein ;  bnt  taking  the  Handbook  as  it  waa  when  issued,  very 
Ugh  praise  most  be  bestowed  npon  the  anthor  for  the  good  jodg^ 
ment,  ability,  and  painstaking  labour  evidi-ncwl  in  the  compifistion 
of  the  w  -rk.  If  'Ai-  tv  be  anything  wanting  in  ori^nal  aualysij, 
this  is  tnuTv  than  roniiotm.-ited  for  by  the  care,  acum'-n.  l-  Mrning,  »n  i 
raaearcb  which  en.iblc-1  him  to  ntilixe  and  con  l  -iH'  m  a  cl.»r, 
intoUifible,  and  attractiro  form  all  the  stores  of  knowlcd>^  then 
aoeeaaUile.  Hia  other  worka  are  tha  Ohm  Plainr'M  T«x<  Am*  and 
Otm  Ftayti'i  Companum  (1849),  tha  lattar  being  a  ooUection  of 
kii  oamgno^  the  C7ut$  Pnmit  (MdOVaad  wifau  amaller  treatises. 

 Mdy  tteted.  Oa  Im  at  tiM  gaaa»  as  laid  down  in 

,  foim  the  baaia  of  tha  mlaa  adopted  by  tha  Biitiab  Chees 
bi  1803,  tha  main  diAnanoaa  between  tha  two  oodaa 
•  ■MfKttai  to  tha  AwolaUm  Imn  ol  ■oom  of  tka 


aonaltiea  laid  down  in  tha  Dmielt,  aad  llw  OMetmerit  of 
tha  <*l>Bmmy  Pawn"  rale,  wharabyapawa  on  wawhtng  an  dgbt 

square  n<ay,  if  tie  player  chooses,  reniain  a  jiawn.  In  1S40 
StiiDiito!!  ratiMi-ihi-i  the  f 'A«i  Flayrr't  Vhrtmi-!',  wliioh  {>friodical 
he  contiMued  to  Mil  until  ISEifl,  wlnji'  for  four  _v ran*— commencing 
in  he  farri«i  on  tha  CActi  World     Mc  n-ovrr,  he  waa  the 

cheaa  eJitor  of  llir  IllustraUd  I^iruUm  Se\pi  during  a  period  of 
thirty  yeara,  rir.,  from  184*  till  his  .je.iih  in  1874.  The  serricts 
whicn  oe  luidered  to  chees  in  thus  popularijing  tha  game  and  sac- 
it  »•  «w  Miiodieal  Htatatnra  have  basa 
rtm.    1b  tUS  MMOt  dan  Qaorga  ValWa 


an  aoartHL    1b  tbfi  lamat  dan  Qaorga 
work  in  BM$  IM  «t  Xand^  of  vUJi  pnbUeatim  ha  waa  tha 
eheaa  editor  for  forty  ysara,  ahoaM  not  go  without  special  acknow- 
ledgment. To  Staunton's  worka  mat  BOW  ba  added  Ua  Molha 
mooa  Ckiu  Tktory  and  PraeHigt  adHad  aad  popand  NT  Hm 
preaa  by  R.  B.  Worraahi,  1876. 

Among  ContirjfPta!  thoM  authorities  Von  Heydebruii  lt  urol  dt  r 
Laaa  (more  usuaJiy  linowii  liy  his  second  title)  stands  pre-eminenf. 
The  German  y/ji^Jiu^A,  tljc  iiuuoui  volume  with  which  his  name  t» 
inaeparably  iau  .i,  witi  commi m  i  d  in  18  43  by  Von  Hilgaer, 
who  died  before  th-'  fjr't  rdilion  wm  conn  li-li-^l.  The  second,  third, 
fourth,  and  fifth  cditioos  (the  laat  published  in  1874)  were  auocasa- 
ively  edited  aad  NftaadbrVoBdwUk  tad  tha  book  BovatiBda 
a  tasting  aoaHMoal  of  Ma  giatwi  and  toanatiy. 

Of  recent  BagUah  works  opoa  the  openinga  tha  IbQowlng  bm 
ba  mentioned  i—Tki  Book  of  Chtu,  by  0.  H.  SalUik,  180ft;  JTsy 
f>  IW  Okm  OfmUmft,  by  Thomas  Long,  1871 ;  AafKon*  im  Of  Oh*m 
Opimtngt,  \n  tha  earns  aathor,  1874  ;  Chtm  OptKiHft,  by  F.  W. 
Longman,  1874 ;  Synoptit  of  tKt  Ch/si  Oneiiin^,  by  Wm.  Cook, 
1.S74  ;  Tk4  Outt  Playrri  Mantuil,  by  U.  H.  V.  Gossip.  1876;  and 
Tlu  Cktn  Optninys,  by  Robert  U  Worrriald,  1875.  Then;  haa  alao 
lately  appearvi  a  s-.dectiun  of  gaiut«,  c..nupiled  by  H.  E.  Bird,  under 
the  title  of  CKess  MatUryxtefi,  1^7.'i;  and  likeiriae  the  following 
collections  of  problema,  viz.,  Chtu  riroblrmt,  by  J.  Pieroe,  H.A., 
and  W.  T.  Piense.  1878 ;  SuppUmtnt  to  Chet*  ProbUm*,  by  the 
same  aathora.  1874 :  aad  Mti^iA  Otm  PrMtwu,  a  aalaotiatt  of 
cheaa  probkina  by  tha  beat  Ka^iah  eomnoaara  Uvtag  aad  latl^ 
iliDoawds  aiao  pot  forth  hy  Oa  bretbaia  Fferoe^  1878. 

mm>n»<^PrMemMatpagttm,fn. 

TuofsLtM  No.  1. 


Q  to  Q  R  aq 
Kor  J^t 


acootdia^j 


1.  AajtUH 


BtoKtS 
Q  to  K  B  5  (ch) 
QorBi 


QtoB7ha 
Q  Ukes  P 
1  Q  Ukaa  P  (ah) 


2 


1.  R  to  K  R  sq 
&  ^  to  Q  Kt  aq 


ITLXIaQB 
iri.Xt»Q«| 
iri.BtaBl^orBloKDt 


1.  n  to  K  sq 


aoowdlngly 


2.  Any  mora 


1.  Qtoia 


QtoKKta 

q  to  Q8 


K  fv  K  B  3 
Kt  to  B  6  (ch) 
Q  to  Q  »  (oh| 
Baatao 


tfOBlMU  No.  I. 

L  pttKtr 
i.  p 


90.1. 

1.  EttskeaR 

2.  K  takea  P 
g  IttakHQ 

iri.  Kttasea  KtorBlaKBt 
S.  K  takes  P  (bMt* 
«.  XtriuoB 


S.  Kt  to  B  <  (oh) 
&  9taQ4(oh) 

Peovum  Ka  8. 

1.  Kt  from  Kt  «  Ukes  P  1.  P  takes  P 

2.  Q  to  K  0  2.  P  Ukes  Q 

8.  Kt  to  B  8  (donbla  eh)  8.  K  to  Q  S  (b«ot| 

4  KtfknaKBdtriMPfdi)  «.  Kawraa 
L  EtarBflialiO 

tfl.  CttoBS  (ch) 

&  PtikMEt(oh)ha. 

ULKttakaaXt  (ch) 

I.  Bt8hMlt(*h)*0i 

tW.  M.  P.) 
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CHESTER 


CHESTER,  an  uuimA  city  of  England  in  Wwt 
OhiMlure,  the  capital  of  the  ctmaiy,  situated  on  the  river  Deo, 
10  milea  from  the  open  ua,  16  miiea  S.£L  of  lirerpool,  and 
179  miles  N.W.  of  Loodoabj  nil  The  oitykdifidad  into 
four  principal  Uodk*  hf  th«  fotir  principal  tUtati  Kortli- 
gate  Btroet,  Eastgnto  Street,  Bridge  Street,  and  Witerguto 
8treet,  wliich  radiate  at  right  angles  from  the  Crmb,  and 
termiiiate  in  the  four  gates.  Theeo  fotir  streets  exhibit  in 
wlial  called  "  the  Bom  "  a  chancterutio  f  eataro  of  the 
d^.  Their  origlii  fa  •  mjitety,  end  haa  giTen  riao  to 
mach  controversjr  and  specolation.  la  Eaatgate  Btieet, 
Bridge  Street,  and  Watergate  Street,  the  Bowi  exist  on 
each  aide  of  the  alrcct  throughout  the  greater  part  of  their 
length,  and  may  be  doiicribod  as  continuooa  galleries  open 
to  the  itreet;  orer  and  under  which  the  honeea  lining  the 
■tNtll  fii— \  aad  Vhiflk  an  formed  aa  it  vere  oat  of  the 
trodt  SvMmw  «(  flw  komes,  approached  hj  flighta  of  stepa 
from  tho  road'way.  The  Rows  are  flagged  or  boarded  wider 
f  ogt  and  ceiled  above,  thoa  forming  a  covered  way,  standing 


TUa  ol  Cbaater. 


in  the  same  relation  to  the  shops,  which'aro  at  their  back,  as 
the  foot  pavement  does  in  other  towns.  Id  Northgate  Street, 
oa  the  other  hand,  the  Bow  OD  the  weat  nde  if  fonned  ai  it 
were  oat  of  the  gnmod  ioor  of  the  ioum,  Iwvuf  eaOui 
huTMMtll,,  wfailo  oo  the  caat  aide  the  Bow  is  formed  et 
the  aame  eleratlon  as  in  the  other  three  principal  atreota. 
In  these  streets  arc  several  exnmpled  uf  tho  old  timbered 
hoiuaa  of  the  17th  century,  and  some  good  aptfeimena  of 


intitations  of  them, — all  combiiiinf  togive  • 
pistaiMfM  and  fonigu  character  to  tin  town.  Tbare  ia 


oho  •  flfinnber  wttt  ttone  groined  roof  of  ft*  14(h  eentury 

in  tho  basement  of  a  hou.'ro  in  Eastgate  Street,  and  another 
of  a  similar  character  in  Watergate  St4?eet.  A.  mortuary 
chapel  of  tho  early  part  of  the  13th  eentUJ  OltaliiB  tho 
baaemcnt  of  a  house  in  Bridge  StreeL 

Chester  is  the  ooly  city  in  England  that  atiU  poaaessea 
tti  walla  perftet  ift  ttdv  oetiio  cinnit  of  two  milea.  The 
gatewaya  luno  iB  Wn  lotallk  within  the  kat  handred 

*  inflrth  MdjMHigitMOft  llMdtOflftfat 


gates.  Tho  Grusvcnor  Bridge,  a  blugle  span  uf  stoiio  ?00 
feet  in  length,  the  largest,  save  uiic  over  the  Danube,  it  is 
believed,  in  Europe,  carries  the  rood  to  Wrexham  and 
fihrawabiuj  oter  the  Dee  on  the  aoath-wea^  whilo  tho 
dd  bridge  of  MTon  oiehM  it  interosting  oo  aeooiuit  of  ito 
antiquity  and  pioturosquc  appearance.  The  city  poMesses 
but  few  publie  buUdiuga  besides  the  catLcdial  and  the 
churches.  Tho  castle,  with  the  ei- 
ception  of  "  Caiaar'a  Tower,"  and  a 
ruand  towor  with  O^Ment  buildings 
in  tbo  Oifor  void,  woa  taken  down 
towotda  the  end  of  the  laat  eentury, 
and  replaced  by  a  gateway,  a  bar- 
racks^ a  county  hall,  a  jail,  and  assize 
coarta,  all  buildings  of  pure  classic 
architecture  after  the  deaign  of 
Thomas  Harrison,  a  local  aiehiteet, 
who  waa  also  the  architect  of  the  Oroavenor  Bridge.  In 
Northgate  Street  st&nds  the  town  hall,  a  handsome  atone 
building  of  Cuntjnental-Gothic  design,  which  replaced 
the  old  Exchange,  burnt  down  iu  18G2.  The  market-place^ 
a  little  to  the  south  of  it,  was  opened  to  tho  public  in  1863. 
Near  the  ootthrweit  oa^  of  the  city  walla  ia  tho  inilnnniy, 
foQodod  in  1T61,  eapoblo  of  holding  100  beda,  and  fnniebcd 
with  0  fever  ward  m  a  detachcnl  building  to  tho  caat  of  it. 
Theserings  bank  is  a  pretty  Gothic  structure  in  Grosvcnor 
Street,  erected  in  iJ^fii^.  1'lie  Orosvenor  Hotel,  rebuilt  by 
its  owner,  the  late  manjiuis  of  Westminster,  is  a  handsome 
building  near  the  east  gate,  the  upper  atoriea  being  timbered 
in  ooeoniaoeo  with  tbo  wtjU  of  tho  old  iumaaa  in  tho  eilf  . 
Beddeo  theao  mtj  ho  mentioned  the  general  POit-o(B<o^ 
de-iigncil  after  tho  Elir^bothan  style,  tho  custom-house,  thft 
free  hbrary,  the  music  hall,  and  the  training  college 
AnuHig  the  most  interesting  of  the  ancient  housea  era 
Derby  Houee,  bearing  tho  dato  U91,  Biahop  Ilagrd'o 
Hoaaa,  and  Ood'a  ProTidooeo  Bone  In  Woteisnto  Btnel^ 
and  the  Beer  ond  Billet  in  Lower  Bridge  Street ;  the  thion 
last  bear  dates  in  the  17th  century.  The  Natural  Science 
Society,  foutided  hy  Cull  er;  Kingsley,  and  tho  Arch.x'ologi- 
cal  Society  have  their  lecture-rooms  and  museums  at  tl>u 
Old  Albion  in  Loner  Bridge  Street 

Beaideo  tho  Benedietioo  Abb^  of  84  Werbuii^  tlio 
Franoiaeao%  tlw  DoBiiniconay  ond  tto  Ouneliteo  hnd 
houses  in  Chester,  and  tho  sites  of  tho  first  and  last  are 
still  commemorated  in  tho  nami-s  n(  Urey  Friars  and 
White  Frian;  St  John's,  without  the  walls,  was  a 
coUogiate  church,  with  a  dean,  seven  prebeadMi*%  end 
four  vicars.  Chester  was  for  a  time  in  tto  dlooMO  of 
Lichfield  and  Coveatij,  bat  ia  1075, 
Peter,  then  bishop,  restored  fho  leot  of 
the  see  to  Chester,  antl  niado  St  John's 
his  cathedral ;  his  successor,  however, 
removed  the  aeat  beck  to  Coventry,  and 
ia  1541  Heniy  VIIX.  erected  Chester 
into  ia  indepeodent  oee^  and  tho  obbej 
church  of  Bt  Werbuigh  into  the  cathedr^ 
of  the  diocese.  He  richly  endowed  the 
cAlhedral,  and  constituted  in  it  a  dean 
and  six  prebendaries,  now  reduced  to 
four,  who  are  styled  canons.  Tho  ,  .  „.  , 
King's  School  lor  public  educatten  waa  ^  °'  Buhopn*. 
founded  by  tho  aan:  patron,  uid  in  it  tfie  king  pforidod 

that  24  poor  scholars  iilujtild  l)o  t.'nigl'.t  free  uf  charge. 
The  school  has  now,  howuver,  been  re  modi*  lied,  and  placed 
under  a  board  of  governors  by  the  Endowed  Schools  Com- 
misaionora.  Within  tho  walls  are  the  pariah  churches  of 
St  Oswald,  founded  about  109.1 ;  St  Peter,  founded  bcfoi« 
the  Conquest ;  St  Uiohiil^Brahayjfonadad  hofun  1118  : 
St  Bridget,  foonded  pete  tolSM ;  Oo  Bidfy  oadUiidfTidod 
Mailgr,  fdottdtd  ift  «r  Month*  It^tiOufiStUttj^ 
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foondMl  pnbofalr  ia  ihe  ISth  eaiUitrj ;  fit  Maitiiv  foooded 
prior  to  1350 ;  taA  8t  Obve,  foandbd  prior  to  iho  12th 

century.  The  two  laat-namod  parifhe^  are  amalgamatctl 
with  St  Bridget  and  St  Michael  respectively.  In  the  suburbs 
wn  St  John's,  St  Paul  ia  Boughton,  Christ  Church  in 
Novtoo,  AU  SitiaU  in  Uoob^  and  St  Thoou.  Amoos  the 
Honeanfonniil  piMW  of  wonb^  wliieb  Mptowot  oU  the 
prtncipal  daDominationa,  may  be  mentioned  the  TTnitaiiMi 
Chap<j  in  Crook  Lane,  built  originally  by  the  followers  of 
^^.ltlLl:)W  HcuryjOnoof  the  ejected  miniAtora.  For  tho  recrea- 
tioa  of  tho  iahabitanta  proviaion  is  made  by  the  New  Qros- 
Tanor  Park,  preaented  to  the  town  in  1867  hj  the  marqaia 
of  WfrtmiiMtor,  and  the  Boodi%  a  kfil  task  at  tho  buo 
of  the  eitf  woIIb  appropriated  m  o  neo  oonno. 

The  original  charto^  which  tho  city  received  from  Earl 
Raoulph  was  conhrmad,  and  the  pririlegea  extended,  by 
■OBJ  tobeequent  charter*  gnotad  by  different  aovereigos 
wad.  prinee^  Of  thoM  tho  moek  iBPortont  weco  that  of 
Bdnmrd  I.,  triiidi  granted  the  oOeo  or  ooranor,  defined  and 
extended  tho  jurisdiction  of  tho  courts  of  civil  and  criminal 
jurisdiction,  and  granted  freodoni  from  toll,  &&,  to  the 
citizens  throughout  his  dominions;  that  of  Edvrard,  tlio 
Black  PrinoOi  which  definod  and  parUctilariied  tho 
boondariae  of  the  oit^,  giving  it  a  einoit  of  IS  or  14  mflio, 
and  granted  joriadietion  of  tho  rivor  Dee  to  the  tnayorand 
citizens  from  a  spot  then  and  still  called  "  Iron  Bridge  " 
abovo  tho  city,  to  a  point  near  HoyUko  at  tho  mouth  of 
the  river  J  aad  lastly,  tho  ebarter  of  Henty  YIL,  which 
ordained  tfaok  the  oorpotatton  dumld  oooeiat  of  a  mayor, 
S4  aldannea,  and  40  oommon  councilmen,  to  be  elected 
annoaUf,  created  the  office  of  recorder,  regulated  and  gave 
aidaaiTe  joriadietion  to  tLts  nuyor's  and  shcriT's  courts, 
empowered  the  mayor  to  have  his  aword  of  state  carried 
^  the  absenoe  of  the  king  and  hia  heirs)  before  all  otheta 
with  point  apwaid%  aad  AoaUjr  oraetod  tho.eiftj  into  a 
oonnty  by  itiolf  with  a  nparato  cMftminioa  of  the  peace. 
The  corporation  thtia  oonatitnted  continued  till  tho  passing 
of  the  Municipal  Corporations  Act,  under  which  tho  govern- 
ment of  the  city  is  now  vested  in  the  mayor,  10  aldermen, 
and  30  ooaoeihnen.  The  reoordar  ia  now  a  barriater 
appointed  by  the  Okown.  Ho  ii  tiie  judge  of  tho  local 
courts,  called  the  Portm  ito  (originally  tho  mayor's  court), 
the  Pontico  (origltiaHy  huld  before  tho  two  sheriffa  in  a 
building  now  pulled  down,  called  tho  Pentice),  and  the 
Passage  Courts  now  fallen  into  disuse.  Ho  also  presides  at 
the  city  court  of  quarter  aessiona,  which  now  alone  retains 
a  limited  ciiminal  joriadietion,  w^ich  once  the  city  courts 
poaaeaaed  even  to  uie  infliction  of  capital  punishment 

The  population  of  the  municipal  (aa  distinguished  from 
the  parliamentary)  borough  was,  according  to  the  census  of 
1861,  31,110.  and  in  1871,  35,257  (16,910  males  and 
18,347  fomaka).  Tho  area  of  tho  municipal  borough  is 
S437  aeree,  and  that  of  tho  parliamentary,  which  indndea 
parts  of  Iloole,  Saltney,  Graat  Boughton,  and  Xuwtown, 
3155  acrea,  containing  a  population  in  1871  of  38,390,  and 
returning  two  membcn  to  parliament.  The  trade  of  the 
town  is  noraioalty  sepreaeotod  by  23  gniUU  Within  the 
walla  Aero  is  no  estenaTo  nannfaetnra  carried  on,  save 
that  of  shoes  and  boots  for  exportation  and  tlio  wholesale 
home  trade,  ami  furniture  and  uphoktcry.  In  tho  suburba 
abut  and  wLilo  und  sheet  lead  are  very  largely  manufactured, 
and  flour  of  superior  quality  is  produced.  There  are  also 
eeveral  iron  foundries,  and  the  mora  hnmbla  naoofactnre  of 
pipo>maktng  has  been  carried  on  from  a  remote  period.  Aa 
a  port  th«e  can  bo  little  doubt  that  Chester  waa  at  one 
time  of  importaueo,  but  the  silting  up  of  the  channel  of  the 
Dm  affected  its  commerce  i^juhoualy  aa  early  as  the  15  th 
flODtnij,  and  now  tha  ahippiog  Indo  ii  iaooondanUo. 

raf  CfMstimaehm  beak  to  wy  early  tisMK  Higdcn 
i  ef  An  tewB  to    vny  maota  pviod;  but 


the  Wolah  nam*  by  whiuk  It  vaa  tvon  in  Hieden's  day  and  is  itill 
knowu — Cs<rIlGon  Vawr  or  Cacrlloon  bi  Djlyrdwy,  wblch  iiic.-.iii 
the  "great  C4Jnp  or  •tutioa  o(  the  U-;?ion  on  iKc," — pointa  to  a 
K"!n*n  origin.  It  la  llio  /Via  ol  the  Kora.iri  1  tiiicrariea,  »nJ  from 
lU  poiition  at  tho  hoiJ  of  tlic  tlieii  uiosl  impcrtant  cituary  on  this 
pATt  of  thf  iv'^st,  aati  at  a  point  whore  scvcru;  Mt-uuin  roiuU  OLn- 
verg«J,  it  nitut  soon  have.  n»cn  in  proapenty  and  importance.  1  iic 
dignitvof  a  Uoraan  cvlonia  hnj  tuitn  claimed  ioT  it  by  aomc  writer*,  bnt 
there  w  bo  certain  evideuco  on  which  each  a  claim  can  b«  groaoded. 
nBfltikaodapadak  howawr,  have  revealed  Beaanw  fmib  that 
It  waa  **•>  neaa  dtr."  Among  nnnuieas  ellan  mat  tlott  to 
tiow  is  one  w  ran  occuiisaea  with  a  fliask  iaasi^itlaa, 

anddsdlaatidbv  Hermogeuea,  spfayrfeiaa.  OtttelrtseldlSMiwtlas 
tha  most  ntnaiuble  was  made  ia  fmlllng  down  the  Feathtrt  Hotel 
on  the  east  sids  o(  Bridge  Btntt,  when  tha  remain*  e(  a  fiua  bariUica 
were  bronght  to  light,  btviag  a  row  o(  levcn  Corinthian  piUan  oa 
either  aide  one*  aapporting  its  roof,  and  a  eenc*  of  apartnienta  on 
it*  aonth  side,— probably  ia  eminection  with  bath*,— floored  with 
t«*eelat«d  and  hening-bone  tile  iia vvmcnta,  and  wanned  by  *a  exten> 
aive  hypocaoet,  a  portiou  of  wLich  ia  still  to  be  lecn  unJtrucath 
•omo  adjoining  houK-a. 

The  town  w»*  wallcJ,  anJ  in  fonn  was  rwUinguiar  aiiJ  cqailutcral 
or  ncifly  ao,  but  waa  not  co-citLiiM  w  ith  tlie  prtucnt  city.  Tho 
iour  pnncij»l  atreeta  f.iliowi-l  grncrLilly  tho  lino  of  *he  prcacnt 
street*  running  nortti  aiiJ  south  a:;<!  cajii  and  wcat,  croasing  each 
other  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  'i  he  •outhvra  wall  of  the  town, 
running  from  a  point  Bear  the  diitance  ehair  in  the  roce- 
coane,  past  8t  Bridget's  rsctonr  aastwanla,  cat  acroas  the  proacut 
ally,  abeot  tha  tap  Of  UwarMdfiatne^  Jest  baknr  8«  Mbhaale 
Onueh,  aad  Joined  tte  wal  ea  tte  saatam  side  sooMwliarB  a  IHds 
to  tha  north  of  what  ana  a«r  esUsd  **The  WWnjt  BteML"  om 
there  was  probably  a  towir  et  oeek  eB|^  of  tha  wall  A  BooMa 
arch,  however,  still  existing  aad  ioipini^ng  open  tha  Keep  er 
' '  Cmear  a  "  Tower  la  the  Caatle,  and  also  another  arch  (now  removed), 
incorporated  into  the  walls  near  the  old  bridge,  and  called  "  Tha 
Ship  Gate,"  attest  the  esiatcnce  of  some  outwork  overhanginff  tha 
Htit  for  the  protection  probably  of  the  triyVctas  by  wTiicR  tlia 
[ioni:ui  mads  to  the  south  and  west,  emerging  from  the  town  by  tUo 
•oiitlirm  gall.',  crossed  at  a  point  just  balow.  The  nnowned  AXth 
Ixvinn  «  .ui  itationcd  here  fronran  ( 


tion  to  as  late  M  the  third  century. 

After  the  di<|^<artura  of  the  Koraans,  Cheater  appear*  to  liavo 
been  po^v "sid  m  turn  by  Britona,  Saxons,  and  Dance;  in  6'J4  it 
waa  fo-jntl  n  (li'.s.-rt<-d  city  by  tlii!  Dines,  who  then  took  poMeieion, 
and  were  in  turn  starred  out  by  a  beaieging  Haxon  army.  £arl 
Ethelred  restored  it  in  908,ezteDding  it*  walls  ao  aa  to  embrace  ths 
caatla.  After  tha  defeat  of  tha  Dauea  by  Edmund  in  H2,  Cheater 
for  atfaaee^isgrodeoaipMlifeiepesei  IdMlstaarsTindllBBiiat; 
£dgar  leeshed  homue  of  Usnssals  Oara;  aad  Hereld'a  oaoea 
fonnd  a  homo  Ihsnaflsr the  battle  ofHastiBn.  Msedalalnla 
this  tin*  been  goverosd  by  its  sari.  BeyoodChastarky  thestOlW 
tile  Welsh,for  the  reduetioiB  et  whom  tha  plaeo  affonled  aa  Inportaat 
basis  of  epSMtiona,  this  lad  to  the  establtthment  after  tho  Coi^aset 
of  thajronaaa  earldom  of  ClMoter,  whleh  wu  ilrtt  giaatad  to  Ohsr^ 
bod,  a  Bobto  Fleming.  After  him  Hugh  Lnpus,  tho  nephew  of  tha 
Conqueror,  we*  inreatcd  as  earl  of  Chester,  with  sovereign  or  pala* 
tinate  authority  over  the  tract  of  country  now  represented  by  tiie 
rounty  of  Chi-sVin-,  and  tho  coast  line  of  Flint^liirr,  as  far  as 
tthu>i  iian,  with  Cheater  0.1  the  ii'  at  of  hii  (Sovcrnnicnt.  In  the 
caatle,  buiU,  or  at  least  rcronalructcd  by  Karl  Hufih,  thi>  carl 
aascm'jlcd  Lis  court  or  council  ;  and  here  too  aat  the  cich  .iucr 
and  other  courts.  Earl  Ihiph  win  1hi>  foun<lcr  of  tho  Benedictine 
Alili'.'V  of  St  Wpihiir^h,  which  l;c  nchly  endowed.  It  won  dur- 
ing the  rule  of  these  Norman  earU  tiiat  Chester  received  at 
the  hands  o<  £ari  Raanlph  I.  its  first  charter,  and  toolc  ranlc 
as  a  city,  bat  the' laagnaga  of  this  charter  indicates  that  Ctiestcr 
'  'fA  nMlagaa  Uadar  this  eharur 
el  alifl  and  oriasiaal  Jviadiction, 

'Vg  TT'TiTrntiittt  rrntlniL  MiJ  TMim  TTimits 

On  «w  tedi  oflMl  /eha  la  1  Wr,  Hoaifin.  sstsadflwoatMom 
and  It  has  over  since  been  an  apansgs  of  the  Crown.  The  county, 
however,  retained  its  palstinate  character,  and  Chester  still  con- 
tinned  to  be  the  seat  of  its  jurisdiction.  Though  no  longer  tho 
metropolis  of  an  almost  independent  dominion,  Chester  still,  as 
the  capital  of  ths  palatinste  and  the  ker  to  North  Wales,  yet  nn< 
subdaed,  ranked  high  smon^the  cities  of  the  west  of  England,  was 
often  honoured  by  royal  visits,  and  wu  tho  object  of  atl.'.ck  »ii  I 
defence  during  tho  many  civil  wars.  In  12iS  »1h-  TLirrowly  cscnp' d 
the  fury  of  l.lewelvn,  wlin,  ««  i«r«  told,  carried  fire  a:i.i  iword  to 
her  very  gates.  Edwaril  I.  vuitc  J  tho  city  on  »ever».l  ocra-iions  ; 
in  1276  ho  eumraoncd  Llewelyn  to  do  hirn  homage  here,  and  tho 
next  year  he  marcln  d  througfi  with  a  powerful  army  to  Khu'I  iUn, 
In  1300  hi*  sou  Edward,  tha  first  English  Prince  of  M  ales,  hcru 
received  tha  final  snbrnisdoa  of  tha  Welsh  to  the  toTereigntT  of 
England.  Hither  Henry  of  isansatsr  led  hia  captive  sovereign, 
Kichaid  n.,  from  FUnt  OMd%  «ai  Inprlsoned  him  in  a  tower 
Qvac  tto  OOlv  gaUwsy  slflkeCMtth  la        ^aosn  llat;garct 
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vUtad  the  dtjr,  tod  R«Br7  thi  VTL,  aeeoniwnlod  hj  hte  qn«en 
andnotheria  U9L  In  1M7,  IfilT,  and  1S50,  Cbe«t«r  •h*r«d 
with  other  places  the  Ttiitttioa  of  tht  •westing  aickneM^  whkh 
eairicd  off  many  of  iui  inh&bitajit&  It  waa  alio  h>  MTemly  Koarged 
hj  the  plague,  1902  to  1005.  that  the  city  fain  wcro  Mispandad,  and 
the  court  of  eichccinrr  removcU  to  Tarvin,  and  the  auina  to  Nant- 
ineh.  la  lfl47-<8  this  cpl<i^TIl!f  fnr  t>i<>  ljut  tima  rmgwl  with  a 
tcrribla  fatality;  from  June  _j  '.n  .A  r.l  '^0  it  is  »*iJ  llmt  2099 
pemna  perUhcd  of  tha  plague  in  the  acver&l  city  p(u-ishM.  But  of 
nil  tha  ertatt  in  tha  hiatoiT  of  Cheatar,  than  i*  none  to  memoratile 
03  tha  protr»ct«d  liege  which  the  city  ctidiia'U  iu  iti  loyalty  to 
(■;'.,-.rU'Jt  I.    The  kir.x,  Iriv.riu;  i  :lik  FlanJiird  »t  Noltingbajn, 

amred  at  Ckeatai'  in  the  aatuian  o(  1642,  where  he  wa«  enthuHiajk 
tioaUy  taoaiTcd.  Tha  laeriAoea  mada  by  tha  citizens  for  the  royal 
eanaa  wan  Beat  In  lS4i,  thapeoiiniaiyl«Tiaaa(>oc  thcmamountad 
to  m  Boea  m  J^OO  *nrj  («»taight  Tbe  aiega  b«gM>  is  Joly 
IML  ni  bl  tba  ntwui  «f  dl*  aaaiflanta,  dcapairing  of 

tUSKh  far  mmU^  MBTirtiA  tka  rfn  iato  «  llMkii^  la 
MW4  fh*dtlMnimtaMMhttlnmM«Mtohtla»«Bt«l 
ttt  oofflmoneat  naoaiaitriai  of  Ufai  It  waa  only  aft«r  a  tanth  ram- 
■oaa  that,  on  rabnurr  %  «h«r  at  laat  agrrad  to  the  articUa  of 
■omndar,  by  whkh  ua  ganiion  mn  allowed  to  nianli  out  with 
all  tha  hoooon  of  war,  the  aafety  ol  til*  t>*'*o»*  ywqiarty  of 
tba  eitiaana  with  liberty  to  trade  waa  aeenred,  and  the  aanctity  of 
tha  Hei»d  edificu  and  their  title  deoda  piaasrved.  In  196S  Sir 
(hcTVt  Booth  ani^  a  larc«  party  of  the  dbifiu  seiicd  the  g»rrUon 
for  Charlea  IL,  then  atill  an  oxiIp,  but  they  wtrt  aftcntfarila  ro- 
pulacd  in  an  action  fought  near  Winnin^on  hridg?,  by  LamlxTt, 
the  1  lirbsiiii  i.t  iiy  •  "nJ.  In  1C80  the  jov  frit  ly  the  citifinn  at 
the  Keatotaiioii,  waa  expiT')w>i  '  y  magniUcBnl  roceptiou  accorded 
to  the  learned  Dr  Brian  \V'ait  i.  tlir  nrw  bithop  o(  Cheatar,  on  bia 
coming  to  talce  {)o«*cMon  of  his  mtc  Tha  ipitit  of  tha  inhabitanta 
erinced,  howerer,  a  change  in  16S3,  when  the  pieaenoa  of  the  inVr. 
ttt  Monmouth  was  tlie  cauiw  of  a  tumaltaoaa  mob,  who,  after 
committing  other  acta  of  yiolence,  farced  the  cathedral  do^^m, 
deatroyed  moat  of  tha  raiiuted  kIom,  dvmoliabed  the  font,  and  did 
Other  damage  there.  Jamaa  II,  riaited  tha  «ltj  la  and  hia 
■Bocaeeor,  William  IIL,  ia  INO.  Coming  ts  man  Bodan  timea, 
th*  oityMooriadahMvlf  nd  hriSUmA  vdoMW  to  «lw  Mm*  «f 
Wdw  w  1k«  14th  OeUbtr  IM*.  vliaa  fca  hmmni  than  with 
Idapreeen^n  tn  -ipc-n  thf.  nfw  Town  HalL  (W.  W.  F.J 

CHEy  l  Ell,  a  cit_7  of  tiia  Unitod  States,  in  tho  county 
of  Delawaro,  ]'ijnncyl\ -mia,  on  tho  right  bank  of  the 
Delaware  Eirer,  10  milea  aouth-««at  of  Phi'laddiplua  hj  tha 
ra^way  to  Wilmington.  It  hat  fiva  or  dz  divTdi«%  two 
high  achools,  and  a  nattooal  h«U,  and  carrios  on  the 
manufacture  of  cotton  and  woollen  goods,  raachinerr,  and 
carriage*.  Founded  by  tLy  Swedes  in  1613  under  tho 
name  of  Upland,  it  ranks  as  the  oldest  town  in  the  State, 
and  was  the  seat  of  the  proriaioDal  aaaembly  held  hj  Penn 
ia  1682.  From  that  date  till  the  formation  of  Delaware 
coanty  in  1789,  it  was  the  chief  town  of  the  conntj  of 
Cheater,— a  position  now  held  by  tbo  city  of  Weal  GhMtor. 
fopalation  in  1860,  1667  ;  and  in  1670,  9486. 

COESTERFIELD,  a  mnnidpai  borough  and  market- 
loim  of  Kngtand,  in  Eut  Derbimhire,  13  biOm  looth  of 
SbeffleU  by  fhe  Midland  lUulway.    It  is  altaated  oa  the 

Pvi. it^iur  ami  Ilij-jjcr,  and  is  thf  li'riiiirui.f  uf  a  r.;ir)ill  extending 
a  difltanco  of  46  miles  to  tho  Trent  at  Btockwith.  It  is 
ilTCgnlarlj  bnilt,  with  narrow  streets,  bnt  has  a  spoeions 
autrkatfliM^  Tbo  duudi  of  AQ<fioiDti  it  a  biio  and 
dogank  odlfieo  of  tfio  ISIh  ooataiy,  wftli  •  noMitable 

twiatod  spiro  230  feet  high,  which  1  an  giren  rlRO  to  con- 
Btdeiable  discussion  as  to  whether  it  was  so  constructed  or 
omi  Its  deformity  to  the  warping  of  tbe  woodwoill;  TImn 
MO  oi^t  or  Dine  disseatiog  efaiiidi«i|  a  fioo  naiaaor 
■clioat,  Ibonded  by  Queen  EusabeUi,  and  foMH  in  1710 
an  !  l^'iS,  a  girls'  industrial  school  estahlishod  iu  1819, 
un  1  various  other  educational  institutions,  a  tuuaici|i&l 
li  ill  '  j-ccted  in  1849,  a  market-hall  (which  dates  from 
ldS5-7  and  flontaino  a  eoni'OXchange),  a  lown4ibrary, 
a  moebaiuesP  iastHnto^  a  priMO,  asMmlfy  roomt,  a  hospiul, 
a  theatre,  and  an  institute  of  mining,  civil,  and  mechanical 
engineers.  Tlio  manufactures  include  cotton,  ailk,  earthen- 
ware, machinery,  and  tobacco  ;  and  there  are  coal,  iron, 
and  lead  mines  in  the  vicinity.  Baces  are  held  on  Whit- 
Uagton  Common,  aboat  a  mile  from  the  town,  in  tho 
Vri^bonriwod  of  Iho  Imom  SofolaliMi  Boom*  ^  Ibo 


pcipi  lr.tirin  of  tLe  nTinic'-ial  borough  in  ISGl  was  983C, 
tu.d  lu  1871  it  waa  11, -il'?.  Chesterfield  was  a  Roman 
uLutioii  on  tbo  roud  from  Derby  to  York,  uml  its  name 
is  partly  of  Soman  origin.  At  the  time  of  tbe  Con- 
quest it  ma  of  but  little  importance,  but  in  the  reign  of 
King  John  it  received  a  charter  of  incorporation.  In  tho 
year  1266  the  rebellious  barona  were  defeated  in  the 
nci^;hbourhood  by  Henry,  the  nephew  of  Henry  IlL  In 
\C4'2  tho  tcwR  ^aa  occupied  by  the  force*  of  Sir  John  GMt 
and  in  lC4:i  1  y  bir  Thoinaa  Fairfax, 

CHESTERFIELD,  Fbiup  Dobmb  StAimori,  Fornrra 
Easl  or  (1^9^)7T')i  <be  son  of  Philip  Btanbope,  the 

third  earl,  and  Fli.^iil  eth  Savile,  daughter  of  the  marquis  of 
Halifsz,  was  born  in  London.  Deprivad  at  an  early  age  of 
Ul  no^OTp  the  care  of  the  little  Lord  Stanhope  deTiSved 
apoa  Uognwdaother,  the  manhioBSSsof  Halifax,  a  lady  <4 
eoltoio  sad  oannect,^on,  whose  hoosawas  frequented  by  the 
most  diftinguinhed  Whigs  of  the  ciioch.  Ho  soon  li% -  ii  t  > 
prove  himself  powssed  of  that  flyHt<unatic  spirit  of  comiuct 
snd  effort  which  appeared  so  much  in  his  life  and 
charaotor.  Divinod  by  Rori^yi  earl  of  Oohray,  who 
perceived  in  Um  a  aioaaiit  optitnde  for  ploantro  and  politica 
overlaid  with  a  strong  natural  tendency  to  indolence,  ha 
#as  advised  by  that  nobleman,  if  he  would  become  a  man 
of  mark,  to  rise  eariy ;  he  acquired  the  habit,  and  kept  it. 
His  education,  commenced  anider  a  private  tntor,  was  oaii» 
tinned  (1712)  at  Trinity  BaQ,  Ofembridgo;  hero  ho  soono 

to  have  read  hard,  awi  tr,  hivp  acquired  a  consiilcrablo 
knowlotlffo  of  ancient  aau  uiixieru  latij^'iiagcs.  Tho  great 
orators  of  all  times  were  a  sj'ecial  object  of  study  \»ilh 
him,  and  be  describes  his  boyish  pedantir  pleasantly  enough, 
hat  by  no  ttMom  without  a  toodi  of  solf-satisfaenon  ia  ttio 
memory.  His  nniversity  training  was  supplemented  (1714) 
hy  a  Continental  tour,  unLrammellcd  by  s  guvernor  ;  at  tho 
Hague  his  ambition  for  tho  applause  aworJcd  to  adventure 
made  a  gamester  of  him,  and  at  Faria  he  began,  from  the 
aame  motiTe,  that  worabip  of  the  conventional  Venus,  tha 
aerious  inculcation  of  which  has  earned  for  him  tho  loigfiOl 
and  moat  unenviable  part  of  his  reputation. 

Tho  death  of  Anne  and  the  iM;cci«ion  ofGci.rgo  T.  opened 
up  a  career  for  him  and  brought  bitu  btck  to  England. 
His  relative  James  Btanbope,  tbe  king's  favourite  minister, 
procured  for  him  the  place  of  gentleman  of  the  bedchamber 
to  the  Prince  of  Wales.  In  1716  be  entered  the  House 
of  Commons  as  member  for  St  Qerm;in8,  and  when  tbe 
impeachment  of  James,  duke  of  Ormond  (June  21,  1715), 
eame  before  the  House,  he  used  tlic  occasioB  to  pot  to 
proof  his  old  riwtoriflol  otndieo.  Hia  maidoB  moodt  ma 
youthfully  fnont  and  dogmalie ;  but  on  Ito  eoodasioB  the 
orator  was  reminded,  witb  many  compliments,  by  au 
honourable  memtter,  that  he  wanted  six  weeks  of  bia 
majority,  and  consequently  that  be  was  amenable  to  a  heavj 
Am  lor  opookinf  in  the  House.  Lovd  Btaahopo  ^ttod  tm 
OoBUBOU  i»ith  a  low  bow,  and  otarloil  for  tho  Oontinent. 
From  Paris  bo  remlcrtid  tho  Government  im[HirtBnt  Bcr>ico 
by  gathering  and  trau.Mnitting  information  respecting  iho 
Jooobite  plot  ;  and  in  1716  he  returned  to  England, 
noamed  his  imt,  and  Unk  fioqaeot  part  in  tho  dobatoo^ 
In  that  year  eomo  Iho  qoarrel  botwoeo  Ao  king  and  tlio 
heir  apparent.  Stanhope,  wlioeo  politic  instinct  oblit-ed 
him  to  worship  the  rising  rather  tbao  the  setting  sun, 
remained  faithful  to  the  prince,  although  the  mtniatry  mado 
aovend  attempta  to  win  him  over.  In  1723  a  voto  lot 
tho  Qovemnont  got  htm  tho  plaoo  of  captain  of  tho 
yeomen  of  tho  guard  ;  his  bappy  reply  to  hia  I'ml  ^  -  or, 
Lord  Townshcnd,  is  a  fine  example  of  tjfiniuel  Lrliaiuty, 
and  is  valuable  as  indicating,  among  other  cxamplaa,  biia 
contempt  for  tbe  money-jobbing  system  that  obtained  at 
court  In  1725,  on  tbe  revival  of  iheBall^  ib»  tod  libiBd 
vw  odiMod  (0  kiai»  bat  mi  docHaodL 
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la  1726  hh  f&tlier  died,  r.nd  Lord  Stanhope  bec&me  earl 
of  Cbesterfiold.  Ho  took  hi»  seat  in  the  Upi>er  House,  and 
liis  oratory,  never  eiTL::  u. «,  in  the  Commonii  by  reason  of 
its  want  of  force  and  excew  of  fiaiah,  at  once  became  a 
power.  In  1727,  on  tlia  Moandm  of  Qeorge  IL,  Cheater- 
BdA.  ms  tent  to  the  U^gu  m  ambMaaador.  In  thia  place 
Ut  taet  and  temper,  hit  dntarity  and  diacrimlnation,  enabled 
him  to  do  good  aervioe,  and  he  was  rewarded  ■with 
*V alpole'8  f riendahip,  a  Garter,  and  the  place  of  Lord  High 
Steward.  In  1732  there  was  bom  to  him,  by  a  certain 
M«j«jn«  da  Boadie^  tba  mnot  Pliilip  Stnnliope,  for  wIiom 
■dviee  and  inttraetioD  wan  aflerwardi  writtan  the  bnuma 
TMleri.  In  the  same  year,  h"\v\q,  s  rnewh.vt  Virriken  in 
health  and  fortune  by  Us  sojourn  abroad,  he  resigned  his 
embassy  and  retomed  to  England.  A  few  months'  rest 
anaUad  him  to  nauma  hia  aaat  in  tho  Lords,  of  which  he 
vaa  ona  of  tta  adtiMiwladgad  kodiia.  He  supported  the 
ministry,  but  his  allegiance  was  not  the  blind  fealty  Walpole 
exacted  of  his  followers.  The  Excise  Lul,  the  great 
prcmier'a  favourite  meaaure,  was  vehemently  opposed  by 
him  in  the  Lords,  and  by  his  three  brothers  in  the  Com* 
BOM.  Walpole  bent  before  tiMilonii,  and  abandoned  the 
measure  ;  but  Chestarfiald  iraa  aomiBarilj  diamiasad  from 
his  Stewardship.  For  tha  Best  two  years  he  led  the 
opjKJsition  in  the  Upper  House,  lenvlrig  no  F.tonn  untunieiJ 
to  effect  the  downfall  of  the  man  who  had  wronged  him. 
In  1743  Walpole  fell,  and  Carteret  reigned  in  lua  stead. 
The  new  niniatiy,  however,  had  nol  GMBtaBflald  aithar  in 
Ita  imnks  or  among  its snpoorteni  Heramainad  ia  oppoai- 
tion,  distinguishing  himself  by  the  courtly  bitterness  of  his 
attacks  on  Oeor^^  IT  ,  who  learned  to  hate  him  violently. 
Ib  ITM  thakiug  ^^  ^  ^  e  r:  i^cUed  to  abeadoo  Carteret,  and 
tha  ooalitfam  or  "  Broad  Bottom  "  ^  hy  Ghaokr> 
flald  and  PItt»  aama  into  ofloa.   n  tha  tronblooa  alata 

of  European  poritic!.  thn  p.arl'a  ccinduct  and  c-ifierit'nce  were 
more  useful  abroad  than  at  homo,  and  he  wns  sent  to  the 
Hague  aa  ambassador  a  second  time.  The  sncoesa  of  his 
jumioovaa  oomplata ;  and  on  hia  ntun  a  faw  weeks  after- 
vnida  ha  toeaivM  tha  Iflfdliautanaiief  of  Irdand,  a  place 
he  had  Ion '  coreted. 

Short  as  it  wa"»,  Chesterllela'a  Iri^h  fidmiuibUaUon  waa 
of  great  ^ervico  to  his  country,  aci  is  umjuestionably  that 
part  of  his  political  life  which  does  him  moat  honour.  To 
bava  conceived  and  carried  out  a  policy  which,  with  certain 
reservations,  Burke  himself  might  have  originated  and 
owned  is  indeed  uo  smdl  title  to  regard.  The  earl  ahowed 
himself  finely  capable  in  priclice  m  [q  theory,  vigorous  and 
toUrant,  a  man  to  be  feared,  and  a  leader  to  be  followed  ; 
ha  took  the  government  entirely  into  hia  own  hands,  re- 
pnaad  tha  jobbaqr  tnditiinal  to  tho  olEea^  aatahliihad 
aehoobaad  maniifactiirsa,  and  at  OBca  ooneiliatad  aad  kapt 
in  check  the  Orange  and  Popish  factions.  In  1746,  how- 
aver,  he  had  to  exchange  the  lord- lieutenancy  for  the  place 
of  Saaataij  of  State.  With  a  cnriotu  reapect  for  those 
tiiaoriaa  hia  familiaiitj  with  tha  aecral  aooal  history  of 
naoea  had  aavaad  Urn  to  entartauB,  he  hopad  and  attempted 
to  retain  a  hold  over  the  king  through  the  influence  of  Lady 
Yarmouth,  though  the  futility  of  such  means  had  already 
been  demonstrated  to  him  by  his  relations  with  Qucou 
Caioliaa'a  "  aia  tewM  Howard,"  Hia  infloaoca  of  New- 
eaalk  and  Baodwid^  however,  waa  too  alraog  for  him  ;  he 
was  thwarted  and  over-reached  ;  and  in  1748,  he  resigned 
the  seals,  and  returned  to  cards  and  his  books  with  the 
Gaiminble  componUO  wyeh  vasona  «f  Uaawat  akqking 
characteristics. 

The  dukedom  offatad  Um  by  Qeorge  IL,  whooa  ill-will 
bis  fine  tact  had  overcome,  waa  refused.  He  oontioued 
for  some  years  to  attend  the  Upper  House,  and  to  take 
fmrt  in  ita  proceedings.  In  1751,  seconded  by  Lord 
MnoolaafiaM,  Freaident  of  tha  Bo^ol  Sodaty,  and  BtwUojr, 


the  eminent  mathenjatic'ian,  he  distinguished  himself 
greatly  in  tlie  debates  on  the  calendar,  and  succeeded  in 
making  the  sew  6tyle  a  fact.  Deafness,  however,  waa 
gruduaily  offectiog  iiim,  and  he  withdrew  little  by  littla 
from  society  and  the  practice  of  politics.  In  1764  oocarred 
the  huaom  dispute  with  Johnson  over  the  dedication  to  the 
SngltMh  Dletiotutry,  This  quarrel  (to  which  are  owing  the 
doctor's  noble  letter  and  some  half  dozen  of  his  roughtttt 
moU,  aad  the  carl's  clever  portrait  of  tha  **  intell^ent 
Hottentot "),  >^  1th  the  neglect  it  assumed  Oik  Chualai  Italill 
pait^ Jiaa  baan  fatal  to  hia  lanitatioB  aa  ft  BUk  of  heart 
Dwuf  tha  tvanty  yaata  of  lifa  tint  followed  this  episode, 
Clicsterfield  wrote  and  read  a  grent  1.  ,1  but  went  little 
into  society.  In  1768  died  Philip  Stanhope,  the  child  of 
so  many  hopes ;  and  the  earl,  who  had  no  children  by  his 
wife,  Ueluatna  von  SdniJanbai;^  illegitimata  doo^tar  of 
George  L,  whom  ha  nairwd  in  17S3,  adopted  his  godson 
the  heir  to  the  tit!~  nr.d  cstntea  Hia  famous  jest  (wtich 
even  Johnson  ailoweu  to  li«tvo  merit), — "  Tyrawley  and  I 
have  been  dead  these  two  years,  bat  we  don't  choose  to 
have  it  known" — ia  the  beat  deoeription  possible  of  his 
humour  and  condition  duiing  tha  latter  part  of  this  period 
of  dedinei  To  the  deafness  wss  added  blindness,  but  Iiia 
memory  and  his  fine  manners  only  left  him  w  ith  life  ;  hm 
last  words  ("Give  DayroUes  a  thjir  )  [  r(  vo  that  ho  had 
neither  forgotten  his  friend  nor  the  way  to  receive  him. 
He  died  on  the  24th  of  March  1773. 
.  Cbaataifiald  waa  nlfish,  oakiukting,  and  aontanptaooa; 
ha  waa  not  natwiUy  generons,  and  be  practised  dissimnla^ 
tion  till  it  became  part  of  his  natun?.  In  h[<itr;  of  his 
brilJiuit  talents,  and  of  the  admirable  tnuning  he  received* 
his  life,  on  the  whole,  cannot  bo  pronounoad  a  aaaoMn 
Hia  aoiia^  and  tha  paiaa  ha  look  to  baeome  an  ocator 
hava  baao  already  noticed,  and  Fonoa  Walpole,  who  had 
heard  all  the  great  orators,  preferred  a  speech  of  Chester- 
field's to  any  other ;  yet  the  earl'a  eloquence  is  not  to  be 
compared  with  that  of  Pitt  Samuel  Johnson,  who  waa 
•otpariiapa  tha  beat  jndga  in  tha  world,  pronounced  hia 
naonaia  to  hava  haan  *  aiqiiiaitaly  elegant ;  "  yet  aa  • 
crjurtfrr  he  was  ut'crly  worsted  by  Rcbcrt  Walpole,  whoso 
ujaTiiurr  were  anyliiiijg  but  refined,  and  even  by  New- 
castle, llo  desired  to  be  known  as  a  protector  of  letters 
uid  literary  men  ;  and  his  want  of  heart  or  head  over 
the  Diaimarjf  dedication,  though  explained  and  aienaad 
by  Croker,  none  the  less  inspired  the  famous  change  in  a 
famous  line — "  Toil,  envy,  want,  tkt  patron,  or  the  jail." 
His  published  writings  have  had  with  pos'crity  a  vct  v  m  lif 
ferent  success  ;  his  literary  reputation  rraits  on  a  volume  of 
letters  never  designed  to  appear  in  print  The  son  for  whom 
ha  workad  ao  lianl  and  thoofht  ao  daa^  failed  aapaeiaUf 
iHien  hii  l^ar  had  moatdaauad  ha  ahonld  aneeead,  moooi* 
ing,  not  a  fine  gentleman,  but  a  commonplace  book-worm. 
As  a  politician  and  statesman.  Chesterfield's  fame  reata  oo  his 
short  but  brilliant  administration  of  Ireland.  Aa  an  author 
he  stands  or  faUa  1^  tiia  L«U«n  to  kU  Stm,  fiiat  pnblishad 
by  Stanhope's  widow  in  1774.  Tha  LiUm  an  brilEBDtly 
written, — full  of  elegant  wisjdom,  of  keen  wit,  of  admirable 
portrait-painting,  of  exquisite  observation  and  deduction. 
Against  the  charge  of  an  undue  iusistence  on  the  external 
gracea  of  manner  Chesterfield  has  been  adeqnate^  deCended 
by  Lord  Stanhope  (HiUory,  m.  94).  Againat  tha  irftan  iter- 
ated accu.<iation  of  immorality,  it  should  be  remembered  that 
tho  LctUri  reflec  ted  the  morality  of  the  age,  and  that  their 
author  only  systematired  and  reduced  to  writing  the  prin- 

eiples  of  conduct  by  which,  deUbezately  or  unconscionaly, 
tha  haat  and  tha  wont  of  hia  I 


See  Chest«rfl«Id't  UUetlUtntoHs  ^'ortt,  Ix>»don,  1777-8.  i  vols. 
4Ut ;  and  L*aer$  hi$  Son  Mitcd  by  Lard  Mahon),  UadOB,  UM- 
51.  6  vela.    8e»  slao  Lonl  Mahon  (Stanhope).  /^MWf  MfMiMd 
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we»t  of  Wooler,  in  Northnmbcrland  ;  and  ncit  in  clcvolion 
IB  Carter  Fell,  which  iliglitlj  exceeds  2000  fc«t  The 
raoge  ia  now  ohieif  iuMlB  for  •  tallttUe  breed  of  «hc«p^ 
which  find  abondaot  pasture  on  ito  MBOuth  declivities ;  bat 
in  earlier  daye  it  was  the  aceM  of  many  ea  epiaode  of 
border  warfare,  and  its  name  is  iOMpttmUj  IMOoiatld 
with  the  ballad  of  C'/.fty  Chatr 

CH^ZY,  Amtoucb  L£o  (ITT.'i-HSa),  •  French 

orieata]iit.«MlxiimaftKeaiUif  ia  1773.  He  was  intcodKl 
hj  lam  fetbor  ftr  tb«  profaaaion  ef  engineering ;  bnt  liiii 
taste  was  fi^r  j^ilnlogy;  and  in  ITC'O  bo  sougbt  and 
obtained  a  post  in  the  Oriental  department  of  the  national 
library.  About  1 803  he  comMMod  the  atndy  of  BmMt, 
thoof^  b*  faiwond  tmthK  mmmmt  aor  dictiooMy,  wd, 
bj  anHM  of  graol  kbow,  m  obtaiDod  lo  oonpleto  • 
koowledprrt  of  the  langnago  that  he  oompoeed  in  it  Tcreea 
which  are  baA  to  possess  great  elegance.  He  had  beaides 
a  considerable  axjunintanoe  with  other  Eastern  languages; 
and  hii  atfainmonto  pkoa  him  in  •  hi^  imak  Mnoog 
Oriaalilklii  ^fa  nonli  «wo  reeognind  hj  bis  appoint- 
ment to  ^hf.  cJitiir  of  Sanskrit  in  tho  ColVpn  Hp  Fr^nre,  in 
I  AOS,  and  to  the  dignity  of  chevalier  of  the  le^ua  of 
honoor 

Aaung  othsr  werks  ho  left — Xnlnit  im  thrt  im  M*n*ttU$  ii 
b  Jfalmr*,  par  Maltmmud;  Xtdjattim  «<  £4ila,  from  the  Pmisa  i 
TvlianaaaUa  MH  andJIrtiwiiiftilsi  fimB  ^BiMtattt  L'JMtf' 
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OHESTER-LE-STIIEET,  a  mart ot  lown  of  England  in 
the  ooonty  of  Durham,  near  the  River  Wear,  six  miles 
north  of  Durham,  on  the  North-Eastem  Railway.  The 
principal  building  is  tho  parish  church  of  St  Mary  and 
8t  Cuthbert,  an  intonsting  old  Qothio  vtrocture,  restored 
ia  1862,  with  a  tower  166  feet  iu  height  lliero  ia  a 
anion  workhouse  at  the  aouth  end  of  the  town,  which  ooa- 
siats  of  two  long  parallel  streets.  Cheater-lu  BUwt  Is  a 
plMO  of  ooMidOMhU  •ntiqai^;  «iular  the  ihhm  of 
Omtcmiirt,  it  "wwm  vuds  die  wo  oiF  a  Indiop  la  882,  and 
coritinaed  to  be  the  head  of  the  diocese  till  the  Danish 
invasion  of  995.  During  that  time  the  church  was  the 
npoHtory  of  the  shrine  of  St  Cuthbert,  which  was  then 
fMDDOVol  to  DorlMBL  Aboal  ft  Biils  ahmg  the  river -is 
LDodof  Owdo,  IIm  oaol  of  dio  ooil  of  Booiborough,  and 
•boat  two  miles  to  tho  northward  lies  Lambton  Castio,  tho 
residence  of  the  earl  of  Durham,  built  in  1797  oa  the  sito 
of  the  old  House  of  Harraton.  The  iron  manufacture  is 
praMoatod  to  a  ooandMiblo  «xtsnl»  and  abont  4000  pstsons 
an  ootolojad  fa  tta  «oil  niaH  of  tha  aol^boaikoodL  In 
1871  the  populatioa  of  tiia.  tova  was  2460^  and  of  the 
township,  4205. 

CHESTNUT.  The  Spanisli  or  Swoet  Chestnut,  Ctutanea 
vtKa  (natural  order,  Corylaceae),  is  a  stately  and  magnihceat 
trso,  aalha  of  the  countries  bordering  on  the  Mediterranean, 
but  also  ripening  its  fruit  in  sheltered  situations  ss  far 
north  as  Scotland.  It  lives  very  long,  attains  a  large  sise, 
spreadw  i?  iu  branchoe  widely,  and  it  has  largo  Inn n:  lato 
senate  Iostcs,  long  pendulous  male  catkins,  with  fuwor  in- 
conspicuous fem&le  flowan,  th«  fmit  being  an  echioate  cap- 
sule, eoataioiog  from  t»o  toivo  auts,  of  which  sotdon  mora 
thaa  three  are  mature.'  Tho  largest  known  chastaut  treo  Is 

the  famous  C>i*tayH'}  H  -c^C;  ritxilli,  or  ihv-  (  hs  i^'nut  of  a 

Irandred  horses,  on  the  slopes  of  Mount  Etna,  a  tree  which 
wbaa  Bioasured  nearly  a  hundred  years  ago,  by  Count 
Bor^  woafoaadtekMoaoiieanfiraDNof  190footk  By 
many  obaorfOfi  ft  kas  tioea  aniataiaod  tiial  llib  ootoasal 

trjij  oui  sbted  of  a  fusion  of  several  tnuiks;  but  mn.ny 
specimens  not  much  smaller  exist  in  the  neighbourhood, 
■ad  by  digging  around  it  hssbeen  found  that  all  the  trunks 
end  in  oaa  toot  Tho  wood  of  tho  sweot  ohestnut  is  valued 
by  cahiBO^aMikMa  aid  ooopen ;  and  among  European 
tiMibcrs  it  was  at  one  time  eateemed  aecouii  to  Uir  oak, 
which  it  so  closely  rosemblas  that  in  old  wood  work  the 
two  timbers  are  very  difficult  to  distingnisL  Chestnuts 
(tho  fniit  of  tho  tno)  oia  oatonotT^f  inportsd  into  Great 
Britsla,  aad  nootod  aia  bmA  m/boA  tm  a  dolieaey.  In 
a  raw  state  they  have  a  r-^ctt  tjiRtn,  hut  btt  difficult 
of  digestion.  Tho  .trcoa  aro  vcj-j  abundaat  in  the  south 
of  Europe,  and  chcetnuts  bulk  largely  in  the  food  ro- 
■oaroaa  of  the  poor  in  Spain,  Italy,  Bwitserland,  and 
Gotanay.  Ia  tUtf  Iha  konsls  aro  grnad  into  meal,  and 
osed  for  thickening  soups,  and  even  for  breod-ctaki'ng.  In 
North  Ameriea,  the  fruits  of  an  alliwl  speeiea,  C.  americoM, 
arc  similarly  eaten. 

The  Hurso  Chostnut,  ^teulu*  Hippocaiianum,  is  in  no 
way  allied  to  the  sweot  ohestnut  except  in  name.  It  is  a 
atrikiogl/  boaotiful  troo,  especially  in  spring,  with  its  large 
dlgttato  loaiW,  and  oonspicnons  spikes  of  white  flowers. 
A  useful  starch  may  b«  extracted  from  itB  kernels,  but  this 
{las  fioti  hitherto  been  practised  oo  ao  oconomio  basia.  Jhe 
outtre  treo  KUl  ^  Nfllfdod  •■  pet*  anMBsntat  tkm 
asoful  _ 

CHEVIOT  BtLLBk  •  nag*  oxtondfag  a  dlttanoo  of 
about  35  miles  along  the  confines  of  England  ar  !  tbnd, 
mainly  situated  in  Northumberland,  but  portly  also  in 
Boxburgh.  The  western  portion  consists  principally  of 
oarixmiforoos  stciti^  whiio  tbo  sootora  is  ohiefly  oompoood 
cf  igBfloas  lada.  Hoy  attaia  fhoir  yoattat  holglit,  of 
MM  fw^  ift  CknM  HOt,  wUdt  Urn  ai|;bt  KjUywatlp 


CBHATIBOIARH,  a  division  or  eommiaeioncrBhip  of 
BrttUh  Jaikf  aador  tho  jariadietioa  of  tho  chiaf'aaaiaio> 
lioiMT  of  fho  Ontnl  Pwviaoes,  eoaiprising  tbo  dbtrieta  of 

RAipur,  BilAspur,  nni^  Puinbalpur, and se-  :j  tfrual!  fi  udatory 
stolee,  between  16'  bO  and  23*  10*  N.  lat,  and  between  80' 
30"  and  83°  1 5'  K  long.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Sohigpol 
in  tbo  fiowah  state  aad  by  tho  Sagi^  aad  Udtipor  otatat 
of  CbatiA  KAgpur ;  oa  Oo  B,  1^  tho  Oriam  trilmiaiy 
K'.ntf."  and  Ill  s  northern  districts  of  Madras;  on  tbo  S.  by 
the  Bestir  eUto  of  the  Central  Frorioces ;  and  on  the  W. 
by  the  districU  of  ChAndi,  BhAaddii,  BAlAghit,  Beuni,  aod 
MandUL   Tho  area  is  39,647  squaro  atilos ;  tho  popalatioa  j 
in  187S  was  9,989,043,  residing  in  16,054  TiDogM  or  towa*  | 
ships,  and  in  72'j.l     Looses.     Classified  according  to  reli-  I 
gion  there  are  '2,o5i,8H  Ilindua,  or  €2*48  per  cent ;  ' 
26,046  Mahammadans ;  243  Buddhists  snd  Jains;  451  | 
Christians ;  and  of  aborigia  J  tribes  and  poiaoaa  of  anapo-  i 
cified  religion,  1,907,429,  or  86-79  por  osat.   Two  groat 
rivi.T-,  ihii  Ncrbndda  anr!  Son,  tnkr-  their  rise  at  the  side  of 
the  Aiiiafkiiniek  hul  in  tho  uuilii-acBt  corner  of  the  divi- 
BioD,tbe  former  flowing  nearly  duo  west  to  the  Bombay  coast, 
the  lattsr  ultimately  falling  into  the  Ganges  in  Lower 
BengaL 

CHHINDWArA.  a  district  of  British  India,  in  the  Ne^ 
budda  division  of  the  Central  Provineee,  situated  between 
21»  26'  and  22*  60'  N  kt,  and  1  t  .    n  78*  0*  and  79* 
SO*      long.  It  is  botinded  on  the  N.  by  the  distriets  of 
Hoshangibod  and  Narsinhpur,  on  the  £  by  Seonf,  cm  ibo 
S.  by  Nigpur,  and  on  the  W.  by  Botol,andoontaiBs  aaona  | 
of  3852  square  miles.   The  district  has  two  distinct  taatanl  , 
Bubdivision."! — the  hill  country  alove  the  slopes  of  ths  i 
&4tpur4  Mountains,  called  tho  BiUgbit,  and  a  tract  of 
low  land  to  tho  south  called  the  ZerghAt    The  high  tsbli!- 
laad  of  tho  BAUghM  lias  for  tho  aiost  port  apqa  tho  srest 
bosaMe  fonaatloa  wbieb  slreCebea  aeroao  fho  Sltpnrii  as 
far  east  aa  Jabalpur.    The  country  conaists  of  a  regular  | 
succoe&ion  of  hills  and  fertile  valleys,  formed  by  the  small  j 
ranges  which  croea  its  Burfar«  cast  and  west    Tha  aTOMgO 
height  of  tho  opUadi  k  2500  isot^  bat  there  aro  auuv 

Ctt  of  gioatot  olaiailioB.  Tboappeanaoeof  tba  ZaidUtk 
n  tha  hflb  ii  fMMiallf  o^  iad  indabting^  Ibo 
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Montiy  i>  !otenoeted  bj  Mratl  itrwai,  of  which  the 
y«nhin  it  the  most  ootiaidaab]&   Kaar  tho  MUb  uid 

along  thij  mr  iLn^  aro  strip*  and  patches  of  jungle;  the 
rillageo  are  usually  sunoaaded  irith  juctnreaqiie  groTee  of 
iMMnd,  anogo,  end  oth«r  ■h>ifcgW0g  trees.  Tho  total 
popula'.inn  of  tho  district,  as  ascertained  by  the  crnaus  cf 
1872,  M  15 j, 116  molea  and  156,979  ftmalija;  total 
316,095,  c]  liBitled  asfollowB  ^-Hindu9,  191,669;  Muham- 
mad»ii^97i7j  Buddhitta  and  Jaiaa|074;  Ghristiaos,  105; 
'"otbar  denomfaiadoaai,*  eonabting  of  aboriginal  tribea, 
114,000,  Th  i  average  density  of  the  population  is  8072 
por  Bij^uan]  mile.  Three  U)wan  a^  returned  as  cuataising  a 
population  of  apWarda  of  5000,  viz.  :  Chhindwiri,  the 
adminiBtrative  head-^oarteia  of  the  district,  popolation 
8626;  Lodhikeri,  population  5219;  and  PaDdhamo, 
population  6218.  Important  discoveries  of  coal  have  been 
made  here  of  late  jears;  it  is  estimated  that  the  area  under 
whieh  ooal  Bee  iaovw  250  square  miles,  some  of  the  Maaw 
being  as  much  as  18  foct  in  thicknoss.  The  forests  of 
Chhindwdrd  aro  vory  ext4iaaivo,  and  lie  prindpally  on  the 
•onthem  slopes  of  the  BitpnrAs.  Tho  total  revenue  of 
tho  district  in  1873-74  amouatad  to  X31^1j^  ol  which 
jni,687,  or  68  8  per  cent.,  waa  derhred  fhm  A*  khd^az. 
For  ih'j.  protection  of  person  and  property,  and  administra- 
tioa  of  jiutioe,  the  district  contains  6  magisterial  and  6 
fltril  and  rerenae  courts,  together  with  s  ngalar  polico  of 
361  men  of  all  ranks,  mainfaincd  at  a  cost  of  £5037.  The 
coat  of  tho  district  officials  and  polico  amounted  to  £10,514. 
Two  charitable  diapenaariea  are  maintained  for  tho  relief  of 
thft  aiok.  In  the  hill  country  the  climate  ia  temperata  and 
Iwaltkj.  ia  tlw  eold  oaaaoa  iee  is  Inqueotlf  aeoB  1m  Iho 
•maU  tanks  at  an  elevation  of  about  2000  feet.  ITutil 
ICay  the  hot  ^^ind  L<«  little  felt,  while  during  the  rains  the 
WMtlisr  is  cool  and  agreeobbi  Hm  uranga  anniial  nbi- 
faU  amoQ&ta  to  36  inches. 

CtamrBwLnJL,  the  principal  town  and  adndoiistratiTV 
head-quarterj  of  tho  district  of  tho  same  namo,  BituaU  l 
oa  the  baalcs  of  the  Bodri  ndld.  The  site  of  the  town  is 
S200  feet  above  sea  level,  and  li  mnoniided  by  laogaa 
of  lo'^  hills.  Tho  F,  iropp-i!^  ."♦ation  extends  for  nearly 
two  miles  in  length,  and  la  weU  wooded.  It  is  coa- 
aidend  very  healthy,  and  forms  a  resort  for  European 
simian  from  NAgpur  and  KAnthf  dariog  the  hot  WMthor. 
Ttia  oonaervBiuf  amngementa  wa  good^  and  tiia  town  ia 
clean  and  cheerful  Tho  j  iinl  ;tii^  i:  of  the  town  ia  1872 
waa  returned  as  follows  :— Hindus,  6189  ;  Muhamoiadana, 
1865;  Buddhista  and  Jdu,  102;  OhlMiaiM^  105; 
Others,  315;  total,  8626. 

CHIABRERA,  Qabbicllo  (1552-1637),  tho  Italian 
Pindar,  as  he  is  aometimea  called,  was  of  patrician  descent, 
and  waa  bora  at  Savona,  a  little  town  in  the  dooiaia  of  the 
OatiO— »  nfmblic^  twenty-eight  yean  altar  Iho  VMk  of 
Botiaard,  with  whmn  hn  has  far  more  in  common  than  with 
the  great  Grcok  wiio«e  echo  he  sought  to  make  himself. 
As  he  has  told  in  the  pleasant  fragment  of  autobiography 
nnfixad  to  hia  works,  in  which,  like  Caasar,  he  epmks  of 
Bfanadf  in  fha  third  person,  he  was  a  posthumous  child ;  he 
wont  to  Rome  at  the  age  of  nine  years,  under  tho  caro  of 
his  uncle  Qiovanni.  There  he  read  with  a  private  tutor, 
•affaiad  severely  from  two  iavera  in  snecession,  and  was  sent 
At  last,  for  tho  sako  of  Borioty,  to  (!ie  Jr-jits'  College, 
where  he  remained  till  his  twentietli  year,  studying  philo- 
aophy,  as  he  says,  "  pih  pix  trattenimcnto  che'per  apprsn- 
dani'— «ath«r  lor  ooooi»tion  than  for  laanio^  aake. 
Ijodng  Ilia  nndo  altoat  thla  time,  CUabim  ntoraed  to 
Savona,  "  again  to  nee  hh  own  and  be  seen  by  them."  In 
a  little  while,  however,  bo  returned  to  Rome,  and  entered 
the  hoQsehold  of  a  Cardinal  Camerlingo,  where  be  remained 
for  several  years,  frequentin™  the  cocirty  of  PaulusManntios 
and  of  Sperooo  Sprooi,  thu  diomatut  aud  critic  of  Tnaao^ 


and  attandii^  tba  lactona  nA  Itaaiiag  the  nonvwiaHcn  of 
Mnreta    Hismange  of  an  insuh  offered  him  oUiged  Um 

to  l«tal:-2  himself  once  more  to  Sa\oua,  vvhere,  to  amuse 
himadf,  he  read  poetry,  aad  particularly  Greek.  Tho 
poeta  of  his  choice  were  I^ndar  and  Anaefaoa,  and  theoe  ha 

R(udiod  till  it  prcT  tn  he  hia  ambition  tn  rcprnducd  in  liii 
own  tongue  their  rhythms  and  stiucLuree,  and  so  to  eanch 
his  eoontry  with  a  new  form  of  verse, — in  his  own  words, 
"  liko.  hia  aamltfjtaaa,  Oolunbua,  to  find  •  now  voild  or 
drown."  ffiaivpotatioBwasniadoatooca;  Tinl  Tin  iilitoni 
quitted  Savona,  though  often  invited  to  do  so,  saving  for 
jonmctja  of  pleasure,  in  which  he  greatly  delighted,  and  for 
ocQMrional  viaita  to  the  eooitaof  priaeaa^  whither  he  was 
often  summoned,  for  his  verse's  sake,  and  in  hia  capacity 
as  a  dramatist,  At  the  ripe  age  of  fifty  'he  took  to  himsolf 
a  wife,  one  Lelia  Pavosc,  by  whom  he  had  no  children. 
After  a  simple  and  bkmeleaa  life^  during  which  he  prodoeed 
ft  vaat  quantity  of  iwno— ofiie,  -tragle^  poatoral,  lyrioal,  and 
satirical — he  died  in  1637,  at  l!bo  putrinrrhnl  ngr  of  eighty, 
five.  An  epitaph  was  written  for  him  in  elegant  Latui  by 
Urban  VIII ;  but  on  his  tombstone  ate  graven  two  quaint 
Itatina  hanmatan  of  hia  owi^  in  which  tho  gaiar  ia 
warned  from  dio  pooCt  own  anmple  not  to  pnur  Ito* 
nassjd  til  Calvary. 

A  mai<:er  of  odes  in  all  their  elaborate  pomp  of  plropho 
and  antistrophe,  a  master  of  now  and  complex  rbjthlUy  • 
coiner  of  ambitious  words  and  composite  epithets,  an  em^ 
ployer  of  liudacious  transpositions  and  inversions,  and  the 
inventor  of  a  now  system  of  poetic  diction, — it  is  not  surpria- 
log  that  Chiahraim  ahoold  hatro  boon  compared  with  Ron- 
tan.  Botik  won  dartinad  to  odbr  eclipse  aa  great  and 
sudden  is  had  been  their  glory.  Ronsard  was  succoodtd 
by  Malhcrbe  and  by  French  literature,  property  so-called ; 
Chiabreta  waa  the  last  of  the  great  ItaliaMb  mmI  after  him 
literature  langniahed  till  the  aeoondmnaiaaanoa  under  Hao* 
BonL  Qiiabnra,  however,  waa  a  man  of  merit,  apart  from 
iliaX  of  the  more  innovator.  Sotting  a  i  lo  his  epics  and 
diamaa  (one  of  the  latter  received  the  honours  of  translo- 
lioa  ot  the  handa  of  Nieohui  ChrMaB, »  sort  of  scenic  Du 
Bartas),  mnch  of  b:i  'K-nrk  remains  yet  mdab!o  and  plea- 
sant Mia  grand  Pmdarics  ans  dull,  it  is  true,  but  some  of 
his  CatuoiuUe,  like  the  anacreontice  of  Ronsard,  are  ez- 
oaadia^  abggMit  and  pneafnL  Bia  aotobiographical 
akateli  ia  abo  artnnaly  intorast&ij^  Tho  almple  old  poet, 
with  his  adoration  of  Greek  (vrben  a  thing  pleased  hira 
graatly  he  was  wont  to  talk  of  it  aa  "  Greek  Verse  his 
delight  in  journeys  and  right  andng.  bin  dislike  for  literary 
talk  save  with  lotimatea  and  equala,  his  vanities  and 
vengeances,  his  pride  in  the  memory  of  favours  bestowed 
on  him  by  popes  and  princes,  his  "  infiniia  viaravijlia  " 
over  Yiigil'a  vatsificatioa  and  metaphor,  hia  fondneaa  for 
maaooLno  ibymei  and  UaBk  varso,  his  qdol  GhtisHantty, 
is  a  figure  deserving  perhaps  of  more  study  than  is  likely 
to  be  bestowed  on  that  "  new  world  *  of  art  which  it  waa 
hia  g^ory  to  fancy  hia  own,  by  diseovny  and  bj  eonqnest 

The  beat  adltiona  ot  CUahncs  an  thosa  of  Romr,  VtVb,  t  Tab. 
8vo ; 

ajEid 
work; 

CHIABAHONTE,  n  town  of  Sicily,  in  the  provineo  of 

Syracase,  and  32  miles  wf»«t  frrm  the  city  of  that  name. 
It  is  regularly  built,  with  broad  and  straiglit  streeti  lha 
view  from  the  Capuchin  convent  ia  one  of  the  finest  in 
Sici^i  and  thaw  ia  »  watt-ptaaarred  caatia.  Tha«iTiioos 
prodnoo  aseeOent  win&   Fopubtloa,  930(k. 

CKIAEI,  an  ancient  walled  town  of  Italy,  in  the 
province  of  Brescia,  and  12  miles  west  of  the  city  of  that 
noma,  aaarthe  left  bank  of  the  OgUo.  It  baa  asfonl 
churches,  a  hospitil,  end  a  public  library,  ud  mann- 
fasturea  aiik|  cottou,  aod  ieathttr.   In  1 701  it  waa  the  aceoo 


;  of  Venlosb  1781,  ivek  <ro:  o<  Leghorn,  1781,  f  Vdb  llaw» 
Milan,  1807,  •  Tolik  tva.  These  only  ooatain  Ul  |yria 
k;  all  ths last  ka  wnts laa ban kug  forgottan. 
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ol  lb*  Tielorf  «f  Uw  liHCriiW 

ths  Siwniwds  lad  Franeh.    PopnUtioD,  9479. 

OHIAYABI,  s  maritime  town  of  North  Italy,  in  the 
prorinee  of  Oonoa,  and  21  miles  E.6.K.  of  the  town  of 
that  luunft,  oo  the  Qulf  of  Rapallo,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Starla.  It  haa  a  hospital,  a  rallwaj  station,  and  sereral 
fine  chtiniia%  the  priadpel  of  whidtit  Uiat  of  tha  Madonna 
d«r  Ortoi  Tha  Gmu»  aiid  BumiM  nUmj  poasaa  the 
lown.  "Hie  iuhabitants,  numbering  about  11,2^00,  are 
foosod  in  the  manufacture  of  (amitare,  silk  twist,  laoe, 
MM  Ibwn,  and  in  the  anchoTj  fiaherj.  The  sanooildiBg 
UDi  m  wall  cnlttvatad,  and  •!•(•  aad  nirfaU  in  qwaiad 
io  Oa  mfghboofhoftd. 

CHTAVEN'NA,  or  CLAnsir,  a  small  town  of  IUI7,  in  the 
prorinee  of  Sondrio,  in  a  deep  Talley  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Ifaira,  and  about  sevoti  miles  from  its  entrance  into 
tha  Laka  o(  Coma  From  its  aitaatioa  at  tha  jancUon 
of  <ha  gnsk  roada  over  tha  BplBgaa  asd  Septlmar,  batween 
Qarmanf  and  Italy,  it  k  a  place  of  considerable  trade, 
aspaoially  in  the  winaa  of  tha  Valtelline,  and  the  pottery 
manufacturnii  in  the  vicinity.  Its  principal  manufacture 
is  sUk,  and  its  beer  is  rackoned  the  beat  io  Northern 
Italy.  Ita  most  rem&rkabia  chnrch  is  Saa  Lorenso,  witE 
a  cajTed  f out  oi  the  12th  aaatmy  »•  —d  on  >  rtlAlwining 
height  an  aztanalTa  tvIoi  of  wi  Mirifaiit  aaitlai  xka  town 
was  known  to  the  Romans  as  Claveona,  and  probably  waa 
of  some  itnportnnce  from  ita  position.  In  tho  Middle  Ages 
it  was  an  independent  imperial  coontahip,  till  it  waa  at  last 
aaiaad  by  tha  dnfcaa  of  MiJao,  tpd  baalowad  on  tha  Balbioii 
bally.   7brakii|rtiflMit«aaiaaolfjaotef  eontaatbatwoan 

tha  bi^horw  of  Coiro  and  tho  canton  of  the  Oriaons  ;  and 
at  last  It  fell  to  the  kttur  in  1512.  Incorporated  with  the 
CSsalpine  republic  in  1797,  it  passed  in  1814  to  Lombardy, 
and  thus  in  1859  to  the  kingdom  of  Italy.  Popnlatioa, 
3900. 

OHICAOO,  in  Oook  county,  State  of  IlUnok,  is  probably 
tta  fourth  dtyin  sixe,  and  certainly  thesecond  in  commercial 
importance,  in  the  United  Statea  of  Americii.  Jt  is  situated 
on  the  west  shore  of  Lake  Michigan,  960  miles  by  rail  from 
New  Yoric  Dearborn  Obserratory,  miles  S.  and  I 
mila  E.  Iran  tha  «aart>koiiai^  ia  in  41*  60*  1'  N.  lat  and 
ST*  34'  8"  W.  long.  Tba  aorroonding  country  is  prairie 
land,  with  a  loam  soil,  and  a  ridge  running  nortk  and 
south  t-^vo  miloe  or  more  west  from  the  lake.  The  city  ia 
at  an  eloration  of  nearly  600  feet  above  the  sea  level,  but 
only  14  feat  abota  tha  IdHh  WbaDitWMOrifiiiallyaatttad, 
^dovitioB  obof*  tiM  Uomaaol  Bora  ChaaTfaat; 
the  love]  na.H  nuKseqnontly  raised  7  htli,  beginning  about 
the  year  1850  ;  the  streets  wefo  flSad  in,  and  the 
largest  hoasce  elevated  by  means  of  jnck-acrews,  without 
being  vacated  for  poipoaaa  aithar  of  bnainaaa  or  of 
raaidanoa.  Tho  eUmato  ia  haalthfol  and  lBT%entiag;  and 
the  city  is  kept  singularly  clear  of  aO  forma  uf  malaria  by 
tbe  prevailing  winds.  Tho  average  death-rate  for  several 
years  was  231  per  thousand  inhabitanta,  as  c  nijiared  with 
36  *3  io  Fhiladelphia,  33  6  in  New  York,  and  30  8  in 
Boatoo.  TIm  am  of  tho  o^f  oompriiea  33,000  acrea,  and 
oxtaada  ovar  aavea  nlloi  noctk  aad  aooth  akog  the  inlce 
akon^  •&!  5  nilM  oaat  tad  weat;  ^ra  van  t36,ou0 
kdUiag  lota  of  SSbylSS  feet  in  1876.  The  streets 
intonaet  each  othar  at  right  angles.  Thera  ia  an  iolat 
oallad  the  Chicago  River  wUeh  runs  from  tha  liko  aaoily  • 
■ib  voati  than  aqpantaa  into  two  btaiidiea,  ona  mnning 
Botlh-waot,  tba  oAar  aooA^waat,  dnia  dividhg  the  eity  into 
€knt  divisions,  conncctoJ  hj  moro  than  35  bridges,  and 
by  two  tunnels  running  under  tho  bed  of  the  river.  This 
river  ("  Chacaqua,"  Indian  fur  thunder,  and  eo  called 
•(tar  the  Indian  Tbor,  or  thunder  god)  gave  the  city 
ita  aama  Original^  ft  ompdad  Into  tlw  lak%  bnt  a 
nonrlwbla  ptaea  of  ongiaaarim  ataood  fl  to  ohaogo  Hi 


•ad,  ao  to  epaak,  nui  "  ap-UIL*  Thi$  UKaoii  aal 

Michi^n  canal,  with  which  tho  main  branch  of  tho  river 
is  connected,  was  so  deepened  as  to  draw  tha  water  oat 
from  tlM  bita ;  Oo  oHMd  anvlbi  toto  tiM  DHaota  Bh«r, 


and  the  Illinois  River  into  the  illFsissippi  River,  ao  that  the 
water  of  L>ake  Michigan  flows  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
The  river  has  been  ao  deepened  that  the  largest  vessels 
mav  bo  towadiato  any  of  ita  braaohoi^  wbiok  are  anpplied 
wiHk  doafco  mi  wabr  ittp^oibidbg  •  doctogo  a^aci^  of 
nearly  40  miles,  more  than  20  of  which  are  already 
in  use.  The  population,  including  the  residents  of  tho 
sulmrban  towns  (of  which  there  are  more  than  50,  ctm- 
poeed  eiolnaively  of  families  of  men  doing  business  in 
CMmiioX  awiaiirli  600,000 ;  but  the  population  of  the  dty 


I,  aa  aamiilainail  at  diffanat  dotaa  1 
tioo  in  the  year  18S7,  b  aa  foDovt  >— 

DaU  at  On 
Joly. 


ilo 


July. 


i8sr 

1840 


City 
V.B 


Angnst, 

Angurt, 

December, 

Jobs, 

Aogoit, 

Annual, 

October, 

October, 

October, 

October, 

October, 

Aagnat, 

October, 

October, 

May. 


iUt 
W» 
1840 

1850 

1883 

ifisa 

1890 
I88S 
1884 
1S8< 
1S«< 
1888 
1870 
1471 
1174 
W 


CUT 

dty 

City 
0.8. 

aty 

Rule 
City 

u.  a. 
aty 
aty 

stats 

aty 

SI 

Gby 


4.174 
41474 
T.BI4 
l^OM 
S4>1«4 
18.8S4 
30,038 
88,047 
89,e<S 
69.  ISO 
80,000 
84.113 
109,208 
1S8,18« 
189.S5S 
178,4»S 
300,414 
361.054 
904.404 
§47(444 


440.844 


Thb  gnwA,  whbb  b  M  baa  than  670  per  eent  wBb. 
b  so  jmn,  b  nfMdod  44  withoot  •      ~  •  — ^- 
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fcnfeD  population  in  1870,  numbering  144,557  in  all, 

oooHcfaad  a«nujM,  39,98d  Iiwh.  10,027  Ba^h, 
im  Saolah,  M5  WeUh.  6974  ITwrigiM^  Bmdes, 
I24S  Dane^  1236  vi  U 1 R  F|«iBb»  ndMtt  from  tbe 
Britiih  proyincos  in  America. 

Govimmmt  and  Finances.  — The  City  Go  vernment  coneiata 
«{  a  mayor  and  oommoo  ooaacil  of  36  membe^^  elected 
Miee  eveij  two  Teara  by  a  popular  votOk  .  There  are  18 
political  districts  called  "  waida,"  each  ti  which  electa  two 
mcsmbera  to  the  ooaoctL  The  ooaacil  ia  rested  with  plenary 
powers  as  to  taxes,  appropriations,  con  tr.ir  t.-^,  J:c. ;  bat  the 
bonded  debt  is  limited,  by  a  provision  m  tbe  oonatitatioa 
of  tha  State,  to  5  per  cent  on  the  taxable  Taloatioo  of  all 
the  pNpertj.  The  valuation  of  aU  pmperlj,  psianiwl  «ad 
tmS,  for  laable  purpo«ee  (rated  «t  aboot  ona-ittlf  tha 
aetoal  value)  ia  1875  was  |293,188.9M) ;  the  t&x  hvj, 
15,123,905  ;  the  bonded  debt,  $13,456,000  ;  tho  Uniting 
debt,  about  $4,000,000,  abtrndaotly  coTered  by  nn- 
eoUaotad  tium.  Oikago  is  repnaantad  in  tha  National 
OoagHM  of  tlw  Vldtad  Btetea  bgr  iSbtm  Mabam 

Trade  and  Commereo. — Tha  amount  of  trade  for  1875 
was  edtimo.tc4  at  eiuae  upon  $657,000,000,  made  np  aa 


foUows:— 

Prfxluca  trade   #282,828,000 

'Wliolciuln  busiasia    S93,9O0.O0O 

Mannfactnraa  «,.,•<».•••••••«          1 77,  ooo,  ooo 


Total   #703,228,000 

Jjim  mairafactnras  iaclodad  in  the 
wholMala  bwloMi   44,298.000 


Total  busincM...   «  #057.000,000 

Total  la  1474   oo^).  ooo 


Iliii  boiiBHi  HM  ft  Bowdi  from  $20,000,000  in  1852, 
rim  wkkh  timo  ttrava  ua  boaa  a  ataady  jnormam.  The 

T&Iuo  of  tho  shipments  from  Ohicngo  cf  tliu  products  of 
the  farm  'asu  ttiLtd  ai>  fuilowa  lu  the  »""TVftl  report  for 
1875  of  tho  Board  of  Trade  (an  MMMtatfOB  mooting 
i»Qjf  with,  a  membership  of  1922) 

flaw  aad  grain  miuI  to  7S^m,lM 
boabaU,  wtimatea  value  $07,500,000 

liva  ftook.   66,600,000 

Prodoee  of  cattle  sod  kqfb..M.«...-..,»  (8,(00,000 
Prodsoe  of  tha  daky .........  ............  (,700,000 

Wool  and  h5d««   25,800.000 

High  wiues  and  klcohol  m.m....>..m  11,300.000 

Saada  and  broom  com  .„  _      3, 200, 000 

to*4y athat aaonaodlMaf  ..............  1,700,000 


Total      #215,300,000 

Oorraapoiidlng  e«Uutat«  for  1873,  lB7,iO0,00<l 
Oorreapondiiig  •atimatafor  187S,    1^  .  L  ,  JO 

Tho  Inmber  trade  showed  tha  noiipl  of  l,U7(18d,43S 
ftok  and  635,708,120  ahingUa.   91»  vdw  ol  Oo  aatdo^ 

hoga,  alit«p,  and  horftus  received  at  t^a  UnioBBlOok  Yards 
dtthog  tb&t  year  woa  #117,633,941.  Tbera  h  a  growing 
direct  trade  with  Earopa  Thu  .  aiue  of  the  importations 
lor  1875  waa  eatimatad  at  $10,000,000.  meaning  those 
riooa  wUdh  oamo  to  Chieogo  witboat  being  stopped  for 
dnty  at  any  seaport  city;  and  the  direct  ezportationa 
increased  from  7213  tons  in  1869  to  219,387  tone  m  1875. 
The  total  Tolumo  of  prodi^ci:  p  uring  through  tho  city  waa 
ortimated  that  year  at  7,000,000  tons,  or  700,000  cur-loada, 
if  ft  had  all  come  by  rail ;  or  at  the  rata  of  13^  tons  for 
vntf  mianta  in  tko  jimt,  fadndlug  a%ht%  Sundays,  and 
haltdaya.  TIimo  am  18  (pats  olofiSon^  wMt  an  aggregate 
storage  capacity  of  14,650,000  buAtiela.  Theae  are  vast 
store-houses  where  the  grain  is  elevated  from  oara  and 
ahipa,  and  disposed  according  to  gradea,  then  reloaded  on 
eaia  and  ahipi^  all  tha  work  ba^  dtna  hf  aachiaery. 
Tha  ahipmanlo  of  Iwaad  ataih  for  18S6  w«fo  1,962,080 

htLrrvh  flotir,  ?3,lP3,fiS3  bushels  vrheat,  26,409,420 
bosheb  com,  iu,:^30,2Gij  buaheis  of    oats,  1,834,117 
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boAah  of  barlqr,  oad  810,609  bushels  of  rya.  Thoro 
waa  a  total  tOf  mmmplimk  of  67,825,311  bushela  of 
grain.  Tho  dupBMBla  m  pronsions  for  that  year  wcru 
56,040  barrels  of  Uef.  31 1,170  barrels  of  pgrk,  IS2,068 
tons  of  meat,  57,490  tons  of  krd,  3701  tons  of  tallow, 
154,559  dreaded  hogs.  The  receipts  of  live  stock  daring 
that  year  we«o  #20,843  catth^  3,812,110  hoga,  418.048 
sheep,  aad  11,889  hotasa,  a  total  of  8,881,901,  exelnd> 
ing  horse*.  Tbe  aggregate  of  the  w  Lulusalo  trade  of  tlmt 
year  was  esUmated  at  $293,900,000,  being  an  increase  of 
7^  per  cent,  over  tho  previoiia  year.  I'Lo  capital  invested 
in  wholesale  houses  (exclusive  of  that  invested  in  other 
oitiea,  but  connected  with  Chicago)  wia$6S^OO,OO0l  Tlio 
Ototiatice  of  manofaotures  at  that  date  WOW  as  follows 

lfiUDt»£r  uf  catabliahmantt    2,240 

VomboT  of  amployja   02, 600 

Wuna  paid.   #2ii|,678,O00 

OMataleapldfad    SB,5SO,000 

Tdia  af  pieMetB   177,000,000 

Tha  prineipa]  induatriaa  ara  hog-paekiiig  (tho  mtmbor  ol 
hogs  packed  in  1875  being  2,0(59,200),  Wtf  i^acking, 
brewing  and  distiUing,  and  tho  manufacture  of  iron  and 
steel,  wood,  brick,  leather,  chetuicula,  \K>ot»  and  shoes,  and 
cigars  and  tobacoa  There  is  an  annual  industrial  exhibition 
held  in  a  building  especially  erected  for  that  purpose,  200 
laot  wido  and  800  feet  long,  wUeh  ottnato  osUhitota  for 
000  moodi  from  all  paru  of  tbe  nortih-waat,  oad  wUek 
waa  visited  in  October  1875  by  276,000  pi:n«>n».  The 
shipping  of  Chicago  for  1675  was  aa  foiiows  :~nuniber  of 
vessels  arrived,  10,488,  with  a  tonnage  of  3,122,004; 
vesMh  cleared,  1P,607,  with  a  tonaaga  of  3,167,681. 
There  ue  MglUMaii  irmk  lioeo  of  toilrooda  fnaalag  Ikom 
Chicago,  five  to  the  c-imX,  and  tho  others  west  and  south, 
vis. — The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  ;  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan 
Southern  ;  Pittsburgh,  Fort  Wayne,  and  Chicago  ;  i'itta- 
burgh,  Cincinnati,  and  Bt  Louia ;  Michigan  Central; 
Chicago  and  Midligaa;  Chicago  and  Alton ;  CfaieagO^ 
Daavuli^  ood  Yiaooniwo;  Chicago  and  Iowa;  CUeata^ 
Book  lilaad,  aad  Faei8o;  Chicago  and  Korth-wastarn 
(comprising  three  trunk  linof.) ;  Chicago  and  Pacific; 
Chicago,  Milwaukee,  and  St  Paul ;  lllioois  Central ; 
Western  UnioQ  ;  Chicago,  Burlington,  and  Quincy.  Tha 
aggregate  otileaga  «f  tba  lailraada  oantziog  dinetly  ia 
OuioagD  ia  aaariy  10,006  nika,  aad  T80  traina  anivo  aad 
depart  daily;  hut  it  is  cattmated  that  ChicftgoMio-s  aa 
nninbermpted  connection  with  more  than  one-third  of  tha 
entiDj  liili  L  id  mileage  of  the  continent,  which  is  more  than 
70,000  miles.  A  notable  pectiliarity  of  the  Chicago  r.iilway 
■yatam  is  that  it  haa  been  built  almost  entirely  by  capitiU 
ontrido  of  CkM§^  and  waa  eoatrad  ia  tiiait  ai^baoaaaa  of 
ilo  -oapmior  advoatagea  aa  tbe  antiapAt  of  tiia  aortb-wast 
Tha  mails  received  in  Chicago  weigh  64,400  pounds  daily. 
The  banking  capital  of  Chicago  at  the  latest  reports  waa 
as  foUows : — National  banks  (those  organised  under  the 
provisions  of  tha  United  Stataa  law^  $13,381,000 ;  State 
banks  (organiaad  imdor  dia  flitatokw)  $7,165,000 ;  private 
bankers,  ?3,H8!5,000  ;  to'.il,  *24,431,000.  Tho  annual 
bank  cleannga  ior  ttiruo  consecutive  years  were  as  follows : 
-1872,  $993,060,808;  1878,  $1,047,097^8$;  1874, 
81,101,347,918. 

The  Fire  of  1871.— The  meat  ootable  event  in  tho 
history  of  Chicago  was  the  destructive  fire  of  1871,  tha 
largeat  of  modem  times.  Tbe  conflagration  commenced 
by  the  overt arning  of  a  lump,  in  a  difitrict  built  up  almo-jt 
exdnaivGiy  of  wood,  about  9  o'clock  in  the  evening  .of 
Sunday,  October  8,  1871 ;  it  continued  tbnogh  that  Wgbt 
and  tho  graatar  part  of  the  next  day,  lapp^  np  fnat 
blodta  of  mmaee,  and  growing  by  what  ft  fan  en.  tt  wus 
finally  checlrrj  hy  Liplosions  of  gunpowder  in  a  lino  of 
hooaea  oa  the  south  of  tha  fire,  and  exhausted  itself  on  th9 
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Midi  by  burning  all  tbffvwH  to  {gdl*,  ThaWMtaxiMd 
orar  in  eaeb  division  of  thti  city  w&a  as  follova }— Wsat 
diTision  (in  whidi  tho  firt;  neinat-cd),  194  acraa;  •oath 
dirision,  460  acres;  mrth  jiv  sj. n,  1470  acres.  The  total 
9nk  bomad  was  2124  acres,  or  uearlj  3^  aqmre  miles, 
•boot  4  milas  in  length,  $Md  from  I  to  1^  miles  in  width. 
The  season  had  been  oseaiiTely  dry;  tha  raialdl  ia 
CUcago  for  the  sammer  had  beat  only  38]f  per  ceat  of  tiw 
average.     There  --v.u  a  ^-tr-inq  Kr:iutli-v,-ubt  n^iilo  n  rery 

•iiocoo  by  tha  heat,  and  taking  irre^i&r,  iauUi>Uc,  ai  d 
anooatroUaUa  offshoots  and  eddies,  which  spread  the  fire  in 
alldireaiaM«liOifptVMit  Ilw  dtj  fin  dspartment,  though 
large  and  siteiaBt,  M  bean  •shwlid  bj  u  nnusuaUy 
extendod  fire  tbe  Sttturday  preceding,  and  the  flames 
outran  even  their  earliest  efforts.  Wooden  buildings  wera 
scattsrad  throughout  the  entire  city,  acting  as  brands  to 
tpmd  the  conlisgratioa.  These  wars  the  main  conditions 
Mtihofire.  The  total  nniabtroC  buUdingi  destroyed  was 
17,4jiO,  and  98,860  peopla  wM»nndnadJkaB«lMi;  «( th« 
latter  250  perished  in  the  flames  orloit  ttairfimnam  as* 
posure.  Ttiousaoda,  Qying  before  the  flamoe,  eonght  refuge 
10  tha  lake,  and  remained  standing  in  the  water  for  hours  as 
the  only  means  of  pmarratioB  against  the  intense  heat  and 
lha  sbowar  of  iipndts  aiid  aiiidets.  Among  the  buildings 
dealroyad  wan  tha  eoaiaiiiphoaBes,  post-office,  ooort-honsa, 
I  '...'irrilpr  of  comcirrcc,  and  nearly  nil  the  churche*,  raUway 
stauons,  hotel*,  Lajiks,  tliLjlres,  nowspaper  ofEcea,  and 
buildings  of  a  qux^i  public  character.  It  is  csitimatcd  that 
73  miles  frontage  of  streets  was  burned  over,- most  of  which 
had  been  improrad  with  wood  bipck  paTemeota ;  these  were 
partially  deetroyed.  The  total  loes  haa  been  estimnlMl  at 
$196,000,000,— of  which  $63,000,000  represeatMl  the 
▼alnaof  the  buildini-^  Jc-troyed,  $58,710,000  the  personal 
•ffoet^  aad  the  remmudtir  buaiuees  atocka,  produce,  and 
nanbolanB  of  eTery  doacri  pt  too.  On  tha  loasea  there  waa 
IB  imnw  of  $88,634,123,  <tf  whkh  aboot  oa^hilf  ma 
iwuTwwt  A  Tut  eyatam  af  tdiaf  «M  arguind,  whkb 
received  tho  mrwt  giTieruus  aid  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 
The  luouuy  cjiunbuiiouB  iroiii  tlrn  various  States  and  from 
abroad  were  $4,9D^1,782  ;  of  this  England  contributed 
naarly  $600,000.  These  funds,  which  were  over  and  above 
Aa  oontribotions  of  food,  clothing,  and  supplies,  were 
made  to  hat,  under  the  careful  and  honeat  sHminirtiatioa 
of  a  aoetety  of  citizens,  till  tha  close  of  the  year  1876.  Oat 
of  them  temporary  Lomaa  Were  provided  for  nearly  40,000 
people ;  hanacks  and  shslter-housea  were  erected,  workmen 
wera  aupflbdvUhtaolibud  womenwith  sewing  machinea; 
tha  aiak  mm  cHad  for  and  the  dead  booed ;  aiwl  tha  npoiar 
altaaaa  of  Chieago  ware  probably  aavar  w>  eooifkntama  ta 
within  tira  or  tbteo  yujra  after  this  firn.  Tho  vr-rk  of 
rebuilding  iLa  ciiy  waa  accomplished  wuli  uii.: »  cUjus 
rapidity.  Immodiatoly  after  tho  fire  the  most  sanguine 
persona  predicted  that  it  woald  require  at  least  tea  years 
to  restore  the  boildiniBi  Aat  had  been  destroyed.  But 
arithia  three  yean  tha  dty  waa  pioTided  with  buildingis 
equal  in  capacity,  and  of  twofold  valna.  The  work  was 
begun  before  tli  ?  i  imL  r-i  \i,  i>re  coM,  and  Uio  ])opulatjon 
aeemed  to  gaia  new  ambitiun  aad  new  energy  from  tbo 
disaster.  The  "  fire  limits"  were  extended  so  ax  to  exclude 
tha  anotion  of  other  thaa  atone,  brick,  or  iron  buildings 
vilhia  a  hrge  area,  aod  aabMqnently  this  prdhfbitioa  was 
applied  1.1  tbi!  l  iitiii!  city.  The  result  haa  been  to  make 
New  Clii.c<^u  \hu  iuiMii  Ltautiful  city  in  America  iu  ita 
business  centres.  Within  the  first'  year  after  the  fire, 
boildingB  had  baaa  tt«eted  or  started  oorwiag  a  frontage 
of  61,619  faet,  aad  aoriteft  vfawi  Haishad.  $40,133,600. 
2hat  tha  work  was  not  spasmodic  is  shown  from  the  fact 
Aat,  in  tba  year  1874,  tiie  frontage  of  new  bnildings  waa 
33,0115  ff;et,  and  tbe  cost  f5,7Sri,  in  ,  aLd  in  1875  the 

iroats^  was  M,470 /w^.  (^ut  10^  milea)  and  tha  coat 


$9,778^0801  Tha  irtiiialii  oaed  wara  moatly  biU^  •  yn* 
white  aandatona  knows  aa  Athena  (Illinois)  maible,  a  gray 
aandatooe  from  Ohio  and  Michigan,  and  a  brown  sandstoDa 
from  Lake  Bapetior.  The  business  and  pcpulatioa  coa- 
tinuad  to  inereaaa  ia  spits  of  the  dissster,^ — uidu&d  the  ratkt 
of  growth  becaM  laifK.  Hw  solidity  and  permaaaaca  of 
this  praapariij  vaia  awiBimwl  danag  tha  AiarrwiB  paaia 
«f  18T8,  wbcB  tha  Ghieign  baaha  doaai,  amoag  tfidaa  af 

a!1  l.irg-i^  citina,  were  not  COrapelltd  to  wi--u-:^  ri-rtiflc.ntc?i  of 
duy-jail,  but,  cuuluiued  steadily  to  pay  oui  cjr;~t.u[.  luuds. 
There  were  few  mercantile  failures,  and  the  business  of  the 
year  following  tha  paaio  atiU  ahowed  an  inereaaa.  Tbia 
snpaiior  raafartUMt  ta  tha  ganaral  contraction  haa  baaa 
attributed  to  CSiiaago'a  position  as  ths  distributing  point 
of  the  breadstnfb  and  proviaiona  of  the  great  North-Wost 
The  ccapftr-u'.ive  value  of  Chicago  real-estate  is  an  interest- 
ing Ulustration  of  ita  rapid  growth.  An  example  case  may 
be  cited  of  one  piece  of  gnandiBMl  aatfjing  district  which 
mM  ialMaJor  $60aaimaBd  waareaoldhi  1873 lor 
$1900  aa  aoa.  Laad  etrtUwd  40  yeara  ago  from  tta 
Government  at  f  lyoV  ^  ^'^^  worth  $10,000  aa 

acrsb  Business  proporty  which  was  sold  in  1866  for  $260 
a  front  foot  (with  a  depth  of  126  feet),  was  resold  in  1871 
for  $1600  a  front  foot.  Aaotber  pieoa  af  piapai^  whiah 
was  nlued  at  $984$  m  1886  was  add  hi  187$  for 
$100,000.  These  instances  are  not  eiceptional,  bat 
represent  fairly  the  incruai<o  of  values.  The  highest  price 
ever  paid  fur  busitiesH  prc^terty  in  Chicago  was  ^52-^^  per 
aqoaro  foot,  but  the  average  Talne  of  Urstrdass  1  niinsaa 
prop«rty  ia  $29  per  square  foofe  The  aggregate  tranatea 
«f  Chiogo  property  in  1873  amoonted  to  $78,427,391. 

.AlMMh'oa,*  Jieliffion,  CKarititt,  tt. — The  pubtio  school 
system  in  Cbicago  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  thorough 
in  tho  United  iStates.  In  1853  the  first  rep4:irt  of  the 
Board  of  Education  showed  the  enrolment  of  3000  pupibj 
tha  report  af  1870  pen  tha  aaatbar  aa  49tl2l.  Than 
waa  then  aa  meaal  aKpaaditoia  af  $897,80$  to  aasCdn 
the  aohooh  ;  tLen?  'jvcro  57  r-i  bnol  buildinjn  ;  700  teacher* 
were  employed  a:)!  tlij  aiinoal  coet  of  tuitiiiu  j.^r  pupiJ 
was  u;  vau  102,555  poraona  in  Chicago  between 

the  agea  uf  six  and  twenty-one,  beaidea  tha*49,121  in  tha 
public  schools,  there  wsrs  27,071  in  private  schools,  aad 
19,947  at  work.   Than  WM«  $8,947  aaithar  at  woric  nor 
IB  school,  but  only  188  of  at!  wera  brad  who  eoold  neitbw 
read  nor  write.    Van  (.^radi:  I  Hystem  of  study  is  used,  and 
the  achookare  claasibod  as  foiiows     1  high  school,  cooraa 
of  study  four  years ;  8  diviaion  high  achoola  (one  for  each 
dttiaion  ia  the  city),  coarse  of  atudy  two  JMta;  1  aotOMl 
•ahool  fbr  the  preparation  especially  of  taadtara ;  Aa  othoia 
nrp  crnrnmar  llL  lola  and  primary  achoola,  the  former  em- 
bracing tiiu  l\^ur  highest  grades,  and  the  latter  the  fonr 
lowest  grades.    Tho  school  year  consists  of  ten  monllis, 
divided  into  three  terms ;  the  hoars  of  attandaaoa  in  tha 
grammar  and  primary  achoola  are  9  A.ir.  till  aaoa,  lad  t  rjL 
till  4  p.x.    The  principal  studies  in  the  grammar  schools 
ara  theory  of  arithmetic,  problems  in  arithmetic,  gec>gruphy, 
history  of  the  United  Statea,  language,  composition,  reading, 
Bpelling,  penmanship ;  drawing  and  music  are  also  taught, 
and  the  study  of  Qerman  is  optional    The  course  of  studies 
in  the  high  aohoola  ia  that  of  the  higlier  acadaatiiea. 
Corporsl  punidtBMBt  was  ■baadenad  ahogciber  about  tha 
year  1^(1.%  ^r;'.!  the  reading  of  the  Bible  was  dircontinticd 
la  187li,  lu  deference  to  the  dogmatic  differencea  among 
the  religious  sects,  the  theory  of  Uia  achoola  being  fte«  aad 
aecnlar.    Of  other  edaoational  tuatitationaL  baaidas  83  ar> 
dinary  priTataaohoola,thataanaIarnonmbarof  ^Kiadai^ 
garten  *  schools,  in  imitation  of  the  favourite  Oonnao 
system  for  elementary  inatraction.    Ainon^  tho  hii^her 
institutions  is  the  university  of  Chitai:  ',  L.iiincited  with 
which  ia  the  Pearbom  Obsermtofy,  which  has  a  rafmctiag 
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MlMOOpe  of  23  feet  focal  length  and  18}  iochefl  aperture. 
Hiara  are  alao  the  Nurlh-Wostem  Univereity  (Methodut), 
ihiB  Baptbt  Unioa  Theological  Scminaiy,  Chicago  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  8t  Igniitins  Coll  .go  (Cfttholiek  College 
of  Law,  Chicago  UuImI  College,  and  7  mtttal  eoUegea. 
rhe  principal  charitable  institutiona  are  the  Noraerj  and 
Half-Orphan  Aaylam,  Protestant  Orphan  Asylum,  Reform 
and  Indnatrial  Scbool,  Erring  Women's  Bef  age,  Foondlings' 
Home,  Good  Samaritan  Induatrial  Voma,  Home  for  the 
Fliendlen,  Old  People's  liocae,  Soldiers'  Home,  St  Joseph's 
Orphan  Asylum  (Catholie),  Lutheran  Orphan  Asylum, 
TTaahingfonMP  Home  (tampnaiiM  nform)«  all  UbsraUy  m- 
dowad,  and  10  hoajHtalB.  Than  ara  83  benerolaBt  aad 
other  open  sociotics,  49  masonic  and  other  secret  MMialies 
(axcloaiTe  of  industrial  nbion.},  li  theatres  and  opata 
Mnaaa»  M  nawtpapata  (daflj  and  waekly),  86  laige  hotals, 

and  numerous  smaller  and  jirivato  hotcla.  There  are  8 
iibrarita  open  to  the  public,  of  which  the  Chicago  Public 
Library  (established  in  1873,  a&d  npportad  by  taxation) 
ia  tha  laijggat ;  in  1875,  tbiaa  ysati  aftar  it  was  opened, 
tliera  vaia  nota  fliaa  40,000  volaoica,  and  the  aggregate 
circulation  of  books  daring  that  year  was  399,150  vulumea, 
tho  whole  number  of  visitors  336,021,  and  the  total  issue  of 
poriodicala  IS6,SB5.  There  ata  S88  hooaaa  of  paUio  wor- 
ship in  Chicago,  including  tha  mission  churches.  The 
churches  aro  divided  among  the  different  denominations 
as  follows  i — Roman  Catholjc,  28 ;  Baptist,  25  ;  Presby- 
tarian,  24 ;  Methodist,  22  ;  EpiMopal,  18 ;  Lutheran, 
18  ;  Congregational,  15  ;  Jewish,  8  ;  Fna  Baptist,  2  ; 
Christian,  4 ;  Dutch  Reformed,  2 ;  Reformed  Episcopal, 
3  ;  Evangelical,  11  ;  Coloured  Methodist,  2  ;  Qoman 
Methodiat,  2  ;  Scandinavian  Methodiak,  4 ;  SwedanboigiaB, 
ff;  Unitarian,  4;  Univeraaliat,  4;  miscellaneous  and 
mission,  37.  Tha  value  of  church  property  in  Chicago 
(exempt  from  taxation  under  tho  law)  is  estimated  at 
•12.000,000,  of  vhidi  1^,000,000  ia  ownodbj  tha  Roman 
OrtndHa  Gbunh. 

Publ%c  Works,  Parlt,  Strerti,  <tc.—Ol  the  public 
bnildina  deatroyed  by  the  fire,  the  coatom-houae  and  tha 
city  hall  mn  itill  in  ooaae  of  ereelioB  la  187A,  Th» 
National  Oovernment  appropriated  $4,000,000  for  theformor, 
and  tho  cost  of  the  latter  was  estimated  at  $2,600,000. 
Among  the  other  public  bnildinga  are  the  county  jail, 
bridewall,  tha  whtm-matkMf  aad  a  lama  aomber  of  engin»- 
booaw  aad  polie»alatfoN.  The  totJ  ooet  of  maintaining 
and  adaiging  tho  public  works  in  1875  was  $9,3G5,C40, 
the  vate  qratem  boing  aelf-enstaining.  The  water  supply 
of  tha  city  is  drawn  from  two  odlaa  avi  fa  tha  lake^  A 
large  structure  of  iron  and  heavy  timber,  looded  •«ith 
stone,  and  cailod  a  "  crib,"  98  feet  in  diameter,  was  located 
at  that  diataaca  fram  tha  shore.  In  the  centre  compartment 
aa  iioa  cylinder  ia  aaak  64  feet,  of  which  31  feet  are 
Mow  Oa  bolhml  of  die  lake,  tha  water  being  S3  feet  deep. 
Connected  with  it  are  two  '**»tiiMt  tunnels  leading  to  two 
separate  sets  of  pomping  worka.  Tha  tonnala  ara  66  feet 
below  the  level  of  the  ibiffa^  oaa  with  a  diameter  «f  6,  and 
the  other  of  10  feet.  Tho  latter  ertends  also  throe  m£ea 
under  the  city,  so  that  the  two  pumping  works  are  removed 
that  distance,  and  along  its  line  are  located  1 7  large  subter- 
naeaa  walla  or  datams  for  use  in  oaaa  of  firea,  The  ooat 
of  theee  tnnoeb  was  f 1,500,000.  Their  capacity  is 
150,000,000  gallons  ;  the  capacity  of  the  pumping  engines 
ia  80,000,000  gallons  in  24  hoora.  Telegraphio  coauaani- 
Mlioa  ii  kept  ap  eooatenfly  by  eaUea  baTwaea  tha  ^ erfb* 
and  pumping  works.  Tho  water  is  always  pure,  cold,  and 
wholesome,  and  it  may  be  raised  to  a  height  of  155 
feet  for  distribution.  Tho  conaaaiption  for  1S75  was 
1.449,825,000  gaUona.  Thero  ara  over  3860  miles  of 
*ater  pipe,  varying  from  4  to  24  incfaea  in  diameter,  2607 
|>aUia  ^ydraat^  ud  9183  itop-wdBii  Thm  §n  orer 


240  milos  of  eewers,  which  cost  $4,23C,7C0,  and  COO 
miles  of  streets,  of  which  112  miles  are  paved;  of  the 
latter  87  milea  are  of  tho  wooden  block  pavement.  The 
side  walks  of  tha  dty  measure  726  oiilea;  and  there  are 
nearly  60  adlta  of  hotaarailwayB  or  tramwaya  for  intra- 
mural transit.  Tho  park  Byatom  of  Chicago  is  cno  of  tho 
most  extensive  in  tho  world.  Two  parka  are  in  tho  south 
division,  one  containing  373  acres,  and  tho  other  503 
acres.  The  latter  has  a  frontage  on  Lake  Michigan  of  H 
miles,  aud  tho  two  embrace  14  miles  of  interior  drives,  and 
30  miles  of  walka  The  larger  of  the  two  is  to  have  a 
aariea  of  interior  kkea  coaaeoted  with  Lake  Jdichigaa,  aad 
protaetad  by  a  pier  aevand  haadtad  feat  long,  to  that  th^ 
ir.ay  bo  reached  by  boats  from  tho  lake.  The  approaches 
to  these  two  parks  are  two  roadways,  each  200  foot  wide^ 
kaowa  aa  Grand  and  Drezel  Boulevards.  The  former  may 
be  compared  to  the  Rotten  Row  in  Hyde  Park,  London  ; 
tho  latter  is  modelled  after  tho  Avenue  I'ImpiSratrioe, 
Paris,  with  a  continuous  stretch  of  floral  ornamentation 
in  tho  centra.  The  weat  diviaion  parks,  inside  the  city 
limits,  compriia  Hnmboldt  Park,  SSlT acres  ;  Central  Fark, 
185  acres;  and  Douglas  Park,  180  acres.  The  rrnamen- 
tation  is  varied  and  elaborate.  Lincoln  Park,  within  the 
northern  limita  of  the  city,  cobtaius  230  acres,  and  haa  a 
lake  shore  drive  of  several  miles.  Ail  these  parks  are 
connected  by  wide  roadways,  varying  from  150  to  300 
feet  ia  width,  aad  giving  a  continuous  drive  of  35  miles. 
Tha  faifca  aia  aap^ied  with  water  from  a  nomber  of 
Artaaiaa  wall&  M^ca  theee  principal  parks,  there  aia 
the  following  public  places  in  tho  different  divisions  of  the 
city:— Lake  Park,  42  acres;  Union  Park,  11  acrca; 
JeffecBoa  Furk,  6  aeres;  Washington  Sqaara,  2  acres; 
Union  Sfiuarc,  1  a;~rc;  Dearbcrn  Park,  1  acre  ;  El-is  Park, 
3  acres ;  Vernon  Park,  3  acres ;  \Yicker  Park,  3  acroe. 
thet«  ara  thaa  18S6  aoas  let  idda  hj  Ghioago  for  public 
grounds.  (j.  a.  a.) 

CHICHELT,  or  CnicHaLS,  Hbhbt  (196S-1443),  la 

English  primate,  was  born  at  Higham  Ferrers,  in  Tsorth- 
amptonshire,  in  1362.  After  studying  at  Oxford,  he  was 
•ant  «ia  itliMa  wnVteviltt  to  the  Papal  and  French  courts  ; 
in  1409,  he  was  representative  of  England  in  tho  Council 
of  Pisa,  which  deposed  Gregory  and  Benedict,  and  elevated 
Alexander  V.  to  the  papacy  ;  aud,  in  1414,  ho  became 
arcbbiahop  of  Canterbury.  He  was  distingniahad  for  Itia 
teal  fa  tha  oanse  of  the  English  Church,  whid  ha  defradcd 
against  the  pretension  of  the  Popo  to  dispose  of  cr  c]i;.'*ias- 
tical  prefarmeata.  Ha  waa  also,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
dataraiiaed  oppoaaat  of  Vydiflk  Ha  apaal  aroeh  of  hie 
wealth  in  tho  establishment  of  All  Sonl's  College,  Oxford, 
and  in  adorning  Canterbury  Cathedral  and  Lambeth  Palace. 

CHICHESTER,  a  municipal  and  parliamentary  borough, 
episcopal  city,  and  market-town  01  England,  in 
situated  at  the  foot  of  a  small  ,  ^•i.  t.Micy.T^ 

spur  of  the  South  Down  Hills,       /"  '""  ^ 
on  tha  widest  part  of  the  7.-':^^^ 
plain  to  which  it  gives  name.  ^Jy^A 
It  is  distant  about  '60  miles  \x  /i 
S."W.  from  London,  and  14  *^(^'[ 
N.E.  from  Portsmouth.  Chi-  «^v^ ' 
cheater  still  retains  its  ancient  i 
walls,  which  have  a  circuit  of 
about  a  mile  and  a  half,  and  f^y 
probably  follow  the  line  of 
the  Bonaan  fortUIeations.  The 
town  is  well-buat,  and  con-  Chlch^tw. 
sists  of  four  principal  streets,  which  meet  at  right  anglea 
at  a  central  octagonal  eroae,  fifty  foot  high,  aiaelad  hf 
Bishop  Story,  and  reputed  to  be  one  of  the  finest  structures 
of  the  kind  in  Great  Britain.     Of  the  public  buildings 

tha  Mit  imaikibto  an  «b«  cftllwdial,  wUcli  iliOr  f«<l  tt 
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length  and  160  in  breadth,  and  ui  note-worthy  aa  haying 
doublo  aide-ftislM,  the  rhurch  of  St  Paid — a  modem 
Qothio  edifice,  the  guild-hall,  the  corn-exchange,  the 
market-hooie,  the  infirmaiy,  and  the  mtueum  of  the 
Cauoherter  Ldter^rj  Bodet/  and  Ifechanica'  Inatitate. 
T1mi«  b  also  a  lai^  oattle-market  at  the  east  of  the  eitj 
capable  of  uccuiiinic«lating  several  thousand  head  of  cattle, 
li  is  one  of  tbo  principal  cattlcHinarkota  in  the  aouth  of 
England,  and  was  erected  in  ltj71  by  the  corporation  of 
the  dtj  afe  •  OMt  o(  ^15,000.  In  tha  oathadnl  are  a 
aitmber  of  aaaieBt  and  eunou  Bunraneirti,  liaridM  nim 

by  Flrixman,  one  of  which  ia  in  mcnjory  of  the  poet  Collins, 
who  wad  a  native  of  the  city,  and  is  buried  in  the  church 
of  St  Andrew's.  The  diocese  of  Chicheatar  '  ~  ~ 
iriuib  floootj  of  Suaaez  except  a  low 
periahte  which  are  pecolien,  wad  Odb* 
prise  ?  nenrly  300  benefices.  The  palace 
of  the  bishuri  is  in  the  city  of  Chioheet-er. 
There  iaa  grciiuni'ir-school,  founded  by 
Kahop  Story  io  1497,  and  the  blae- 
ooet  aohool  board*  «ul  odoeetee  abont 
10bay&  GUcbMtaroaBmiiiioatMwUb 
dboMahjmeeneof  eduirtcual.  The 
borough,  which  rvtums  one  member  to 

rliamant,  had  a  population  of  9054 
1871. 

Chichwiter,  m  tin&ij  aiMitioMdy  ia 
andoabledlj  hoIH  oa  aa  aneieiit  Booiaa  rfla^  near  a  ttaoof 

load  now  known  as  the  Stane  Street ;  and  it  is  usually, 
though  hardly  with  abeolute  certainty,  identified  with 
Return,  a  town  of  the  Belgae  mentioned  in  the  Itinetaxr 
of  Antootoi  Adabafgiaj  SwMKiBaBhl^iidwDnoerred 
at  Goodwood,  wis  dbeovand  in  1718  on  tta  Mi  of  the 
present  council  chamber,  bearing  an  inscription  which  htw 
given  rise  to  an  ingenious  hypothesis,  which  repreaents 
Chichester  aa  the  seat  of  the  native  king  Cogidubnus,  men- 
tioned.bjr  TIaoitaa  poM— iiur  bdamndaiit  aathontr,  and 
ihfa  kfatgaallMfitberof  «ho  On&  io  ihBm  tdmmu» 
ia  made  in  the  Second  Epistle  to  Timothy.  The  inscrip- 
tion proves  at  least  that  the  town  was  the  abode  uf  a 
coasidorable  body  of  craftsmen,  and  that  they  erected  a 
temple  to  Neptune  and  Minerra  tinder  the  patronage  of 
a  OMtaia  Pndena.  With  the  ooiuectartl  teatoration  of  a 
few  letten  it  reada  aa  foQowa  t-—"  itTepttmi  et  Mmerne 
templum  pro  salnte  domm  diTinn  ex  anotoritat«  Tib.  Claud 
Cogidubni  r.  leg.  aug.  in  Brit.  CoiUgixim  fabror.  et  qui  in  eo 
a  forru  sunt  d.  a.  d.  donante  oream  PiMfente  Pudentini  fil" 
In  the  early  Saxon  period  the  town  seema  to  have  been 
deatiajad  by  JElla,  and  aoon  afiarwaida  natond  b/  Oiaaa, 
wboaa  namory  is  preaarrod  in  tiw  nodanaaiaa^  aqnivalent 

to  Ciaea'a  Caster,  or  Oastmm.  In  967.it  waa  chosen  by 
King  Edgar  as  the  seat  of  a  mint,  and  specimens  of  the 
pennies  are  still  extant.  At  the  time  of  the  Conquest  it 
had  on^  36i  hooaaa  and.a  dumb:  but  in  106S  tha 
Uahoprio  waa  NBurod  ddlliar  from  Maajr,  and  a  oadw- 

draJ  was  consecrated  in  1108.  This  buildinft  having  born 
destroyed  by  fire,  a  new  one  waa  erected  in  the  end  of  the 
1 2th  century  by  Biahops  Ralph  and  Seffrid,  and  this  may 
ba  lagaided  as  the  basis  of  the  present  edifioa.  In  ISIS 
tha  waa  f ormallj  inoorpoiated.  Dnriag  1^  «M1  war 
it  waa  mg/butd  from  the  Royalists  by  Sir  William  Waller, 
whoee  aoldiera  did  great  damage  to  the  cathedral  In 
spite  of  all  attempts  to  f  r> 'r  rvu  it,  the  tower  and  spire 
came  to  the  ground  in  1861  ;  but  a  restoration  haa  aince 
been  effected  under  the  direction  of  Sir  O.  GillMrt  Boott 
fiasidaa  tha  pool  ColUns,  Chicheoter  nnmbara  among  its 
worthlea  BUCop  Jozon,  Hayley  the  friaod  of-  Cowper,  and 
three  arti=t«  of  thf  18lh  century,  generaUy  known  aa  the 
Three  Smiths  of  Chicheeter.'  See  Lower's  Stutet,  i.T.; 
QiiaHIwi^  Xifdtu^  wdI»  waft 


CHICKASAWS,  a  tribe  of  North  American  Indians,  now 
settled  in  a  rcei  rvation  of  6840  square  milo^  in  the  Indian 
territory  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ked  River.  According  to 
their  own  tradition  and  the  evidence  of  philology,  Chqr 
closely  oooneeted  with  the  Creeks  and  CSloelawB  ;  and 
they  Delieve  that  they  emigrated  along  wit&  these  tribes 
from  the  West,  crossed  the  Misaiaaippi,  ea\d  f<  t:I<  tl  in  the 
district  that  now  forms  the  north-east  part  of  the  etata  oi 
that  name.  Here  they  were  visited  by  De  Soto  in  I640l 
Ftm  tha  fiiat  tfaqr  ^owed  a  hostile  apirii  apioit  tba 
Tnoeh  eobaiali^  and  frequently  engaged  with  than  in 
actual  conflict  With  the  Engliah,  on  the  other  hand, 
their  relations  were  more  satisfactory.  In  1786  they  made 
a  treaty  with  the  United  States ;  and  in  1793  they  assisted 
the  Whitaa  in  their  opatatioaa  againat  tha  Craafcfc  In  tlw 
early  yeaia  of  llio  pwaaat  oontwy  part  of  ttair  tenttoy 
was  ceded  for  certain  annuities,  and  a  portion  of  the  tribe 
migrated  to  Arkansas  ;  and  in  1832-34,  the  remainder, 
amounting  to  about  3600,  surrendered  to  Uie  United  States 
the  6,443,400  acres  of  which  they  were  still  |>osseBsed, 
and  entered  into  a  treaty  with  the  Choctaws  fot  inooipora* 
tion  with  that  tribe.  In  185S,  however,  they  effected  a 
separation  of  this  union,  with  which  they  hod  soon  grown 
diaaatisfied  ;  Hiid  1/  payment  to  the  Chtx-tami  iii  $150,000 
obtainod  a  complete  right  to  their  present  territory.  In 
the  civfl  war  «f  IMl  Aaf  joined  the  Oonfederates  and 
aufhred  ia  coasaqwMa  ;  Ml  tiiair  ii|^ta  wan  mtored  by 
Oa  treaty  of  1860.  Li  1806  ttej  aorrenderad  7,000,000 
acres;  and  in  1873  they  adopted  their  former  alavea. 
They  possess  a  governor,  a  senate,  and  a  houae  of  reproeeo- 
tatives,  and  maintain  14  schools  with  about  500  pupila. 
In  1873  flMJ  Bombered  abont  9000^  and  had  pctfat* 
property  to  «s  Wha  of  |S,000,00a 

CHICLANA,  a  town  of  Spain  in  the  province  of  Cadix, 
18  miles  south-east  from  that  city,  divided  by  the  River 
Tiro  into  the  Bands  and  Lngor  qoarteia.  It  "n***"'"*  thA 
naadanoaaof  maqjof  tha  OMis  matckaat^  poaaaaaes  baths 
of  gvMl  «dabil7»aad  fa  a  ftafvuila  lOMrtof  tha  loww 

clasaee.  Ia  tta  neighbourhcyxl  is  Medina  Sidonia,  evp- 
poeed  by  MOM  to  be  the  Phcsoiciaa  Andon  ;  and.  about  5 
milee  south  is  the  field  of  Baroesa,  wltere  the  Anglo^paniah 
army  under  Sir  Thomas  Qiahsm  (Lord  Ijnadooh)  dafeat«d 
thalMiiudsr  ]fairiialTklor,lliMh8^1811.  I>bp». 
lation  about  8600. 

CHICOPEE,  a  town  of  the  United  States,  in  Hampden 
county,  Maasacbnaetta,  at  the  couilucnoe  of  the  Chicopee 
river  with  the  Oonnectioot,  96  milee  by  rail  W.&W.  of 
Boston.  It  comprises  the  villages  of  CsbotviBo  and  OUoiK 
pee  Falls,  and  forms  a  *««ij«Kii^  maaiaiaotnfiag  eeatrcL 
Among  its  principal  eataUfadunaiilB  aia  aovoB  eoCton  mills 
with  opwards  of  114,000  spindles,  the  works  of  the  Ames 
Company  (which  are  the  chief  source  of  small  arms  in  the 
United  StatesX  a  woollen  mOI,  two  manufactories  of 
afrioBltaial  ifliniemaots,  and  aavaial  f ooadries.  The  town 
dalaa  frooi  I8M,  and  till  1648  temad  part  of  SpringlMd. 
Po;>u1ation  in  1B70,  9607. 

CHICORY.  The  Chicory  or  Succory  plant,  Ciekorium 
IniybuM  (natural  order,  Cmnpotitm),  in  its  wild  state  is  a 
nativs  of  Groat  Britain,  oocaniag  most  fnqnsntlj  in  diy 
ohalky  ucSk,  and  hj  nad-aidea.  It  haa  a  Mif  daahf  tap> 
root,  a  rigid  tnaoching  hairy  stem  rising  to  a  height  of 
2  to  3  feet, — the  leavee  around  the  base  being  lobed  and 
toothed,  not  unlike  tboeo  of  the  dandelion.  The  flower 
heads  are  of  a  bciglxt  blue  colour,  few  in  dumber,  and 
measure  nearly  an  iaah  and  a  half  across.  Chicory  ia 
cultivated  much  more  extensively  on  the  OoutinanI— ia 
Holland,  Belgium,  France,  and  Germmj', — than  ia  Great 
Britain^  and  as  a  cultivated  plant  it  haa  three  distinct 
applications.  Its  roots  roasted  and  ground  an  used  sa  e 
4ar,  adaltMMl  «l^or  addi^  to  wflba;  Ml 
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T-not'  arif!  !c*3V(V!  aro  employed  as  B&ldds  ;  and  the  plant  is 
l^rowri  aa  a  fodder  or  herbage  crop  which  is  greedily  con- 
Bomed  by  cattle.  In  Grt;at  Britain  it  ia  chiefly  in  ita  first 
capacity,  io  connection  witb  ooffee^  that  chicoiy  ia 
employed.  A  large  proportioD  of  til*  ehiooiy  ntot  tuwl  for 
tliia  purposo  is  obtained  from  Eclgiuin  nr.d  orhcr  nriph 
bouring  Continent^i  coaathes  ;  but  a  couhiai  r.i.blo  quantity 
im  nam  cultivated  in  England,  ebiefly  in  Yorkshira.  For 
tlM  pmiiatiaB  «f  diioory  the  oId«r  itook  whita  roota  are 
■eleetea,  and  after  waahing  they  are  ilioed  vp  into  rnnSH 
pieces  and  kiln-dried.  In  this  condition  tho  material  is 
sold  to  the  chicory  roaster,  by  whom  it  ia  roasted  till  ll 
astomas  a  deep  brown  colour ;  afterwards  when  ground 
it  ia  in  external  characteriatica  rery  like  coffee,  but  ia 
deBtitate  of  ita  pleasing  aromatic  odour.  Neither  does  the 
roasted  chicory  po5i»c!>s  any  trace  of  the  alkaloid  caffeine 
wliich  mves  their  peculiar  virtuea  to  coffee^  tea,  and  other 
di«l  drbki.  TIm  fiei^  'noiraTar,  that  for  a  hondred  years 
it  haa  been  6ucce<>sfully  uaod  a  snbstitute  for  or 
recoguizfid  additioa  to  coffee,  whiio  in  the  meantime 
inniunerable  other  aubatuices  have  been  tried  for  tho  same 
poipoaa  and  abaodoaad,  indimtwi  that  it  is  agreeable  <Nr 
iMnflfloinl  to  aoine  euuatflutioiia.  It  givw  tiia  euflW  tddi- 
tional  colour,  bitterness,  and  body,  and  may  perhaps,  a 
sedaiiTe,  toni^  and  cQuretic,  modify  its  stimulant  and 
irritelillig  cflbellk  It  is  at  least  in  very  extenaiTe  and 
general  naa;  and  in  Bdgiain  «M«iaUj  jt»  iafmion  k 
largely  dmnk  aa  an  indeprndent  MTwaga.  The  leavea 
blaiich«l  form  a  favourite  sjdad  on  the  Continent,  kcoT'.n 
ia  Fans  as  Barbt  du  Capuein,  In  Belgium  the  fresh  roots 
are  boiled  and  Mkte  with  haHtiK,  aad,  tiirougfaoat  the 
Continent  tiw  Koli  an  gtoNd  for  «M  M  Mlidi  dating 

win  tor. 

Tho  Endivo  {Ciehorium  Endxvia)  is  a  cloeely  allied  plant, 
ettltivated  on  accooat  of  ita  kavea  alono^  whidi,  when 
blMMihed,  eonatitnta  a  valmd  wladl,  vaA  an  iko  mnw- 

timos  cooked  froah.  It  waa  cultiTated  and  estMimd  by 
the  aodeat  Egyptfana,  Qreeka,  and  Romans. 

CHIERI,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Turin,  and 
miles  aoutb-eaat  of  the  dHj  of  that  BaDM^  «ith  vUeli 
it  fa  aoooMled  by  a  good  euifaga  foid.  It  atuids  on  tlia 
doclivity  of  a  hill,  and  is  divided  into  two  perta  by  a  branch 
of  the  Tepice.  Among  its  numerous  cbarches  and  con- 
Tents,  mention  may  be  made  of  Santa  Maria  dedla  8cala, 
which  is  one  of  the  largest  Gothio  atnetnna  in  Piedmont, 
and  occupies,  it  is  aaid,  the  aita  of  an  andant  tample  of 
Minerva.  The  town  also  posaessf  >  i-  kr^"-  number  of 
benevolent  and  edacational  inatitutiona  and  a  th^tre.  It 
ranks  as  one  of  fba  eldest  manufacturing  centres  in 
£arope,  and  still  prosecutes  the  fabrication  of  silk,  cotton, 
and  woollen  goods.  The  population  is  about  12,000. 
According  to  some  Lnvcstigators,  Chicri  is  to  be  identified 
with  the  Bomaa  of  Coma  Potmtia  ;  but^  be  this  aa  it 
111B7,  it  sppsHS  in  nialoiy  at  nn  early  period.  Li  flie  9Ch 
and  loth  conttuies  it  waa  aubject  to  tho  bishop  of  Turin ; 
in  the  llth  it  became  an  independent  republic  ;  and  in 
1155  it  was  compelled  by  Barbaroaaa  to  recogniae  again 
tlu  spiacopsl  anthori^.  In  tba  folknring  esotoriea  it  went 
throng  nnmerooa  vieiaaitades  wsr  and  polities,  Imt  at 
the  aamo  time  developed  its  industrial  activity.  About 
tbe  mid'^le,  indeed,  of  the  15th  century,  no  fewer  than 
1 00,000  pieces  of  cotton  goods  were  annually  manufaolDfsd. 
In  1551  the  town  waa  laid  waste  bj  the  French.  By 
Victor  Emmannel  it  waa  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  prineedom  ; 
and  Cibrario,  tho  historian  of  North  Italy,  thought  it 
worth  his  while  to  devote  two  volomea  to  the  preservation 
of  ita  annala,  Ddlt  SM%§  di  Ohkri,  TtallB,  1827. 

CHIETI,  or  CrvTTA  di  Cmim,  a  town  of  Italy,  capital 
of  the  province  of  Abruzzo  Citeriore,  ntoated  on  a  hill 
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eaat  of  Aquila,  with  which  it  will  shortly  havo  railway 
communication.  It  is  tho  scat  of  an  archbishop  and  a 
prefect,  and  has  a  fine  cathedral,  a  gymnasium,  a  hospital, 
aevenl  monaatic  bnildingn,  and  a  >>iin'^'w»iiH>  tbestre. 
llisia  ara  nnnisfoaa  Nnwins  of  llbe  andent  Teatt,  id 
■whirh  the  rro't  in:rortant  are  seven  halls,  prol«ibly  l^elong- 
uig  to  a  bathing  e«tribiishment,  a  large  theatre,  a  gateway, 
and  several  inscriptions  referring  to  tho  Asinian  family ; 
while  the  dkudies  of  Bta  tf«^  del  Tiicaglio  and  & 
Ftole  wn  bdh  rsspeethdy  on  the  ntaa  of  the  temples  of 
Hercules  and  Di  in  i  Trivia.  The  principal  indu^tm  ^  ,  r 
the  ihannfacturo  ot  woollen  and  silk  gooda  ;  and  there  :»  a 
trade  in  eom,  wine,  oil,  and  the  other  productions  of  the 
neu^bouAiOod.  Teate  was  the  chief  city  of  the  Marrucini, 
sna  under  the  Roman  dominion  continued  to  be  a  plaoe  of 
considerable  proHpcrity.  It  aeema  to  havo  been  the  native 
city  of  the  Asinii  and  the  VettiL  After  the  fall  of  the 
Roman  empire  it  passed  into  the  bands  of  the  CtotliB  and 
the  LombardB,  was  destroyed  by  Pepin,  and  was  restored  by 
the  Kormana  In  1524  it  gave  its  name  to  the  order  of 
the  Thcntinoa  fininded  If  tte  bishop  Oeeteaa  Popnla' 
tion,  23,000. 

CHIR1TAHUA,  e  eily  of  Ifexioo,  capital  of  llie  slate  ef 

the  aamo  name,  lies  in  a  beautiful  valley  opening  towards 
the  north,  and  hemmed  in  on  tho  other  aides  by  anna  of  the 
Sierra  Madre,  4640  feet  above  the  U  vel  of  the  sea,  in  28* 
M'  end  106**  30*  W.  loa|^   The  town  is  legalarly 

boOt,  and  the  straets  ate  wids  and  deail,  with  nanT 
li:in<!'^fiTne  and  convenient  houses,  plentifully  «uf>filicd  with 
water,  which  is  brought  to  the  town  by  an  aqu^uct  three 
milss  in  length.  The  grand  squars^  ttiee  sides  of  which 
are  occupied  by  public  edifices  and  atores,  and  the  fourth 
by  the  cathednl,  an  imposing  building  of  the  18th  century, 
has  its  epncioua  area  adorned  with  fountains,  walks,  and 
beaches,  and  with  pillan  of  white  porphyry.  The  principal 
balldinga,  batidss  the  eeUiednl,  en  toe  mint,  the  prfsoo, 
which  waa  formerly  a  Jesnit  convent,  tho  house  of  correc- 
tion, two  hospitals,  and  the  military  echooL  la  the  square 
in  front  of  the  Jesuit  chapel  of  San  Felipe,  is  a  simple 
monnmsnt  in  memory  of  the  three  mar^rs  of  Mexican 
independence,  Hidalgo,  Allende,  end  nmeBSB,  who  were 
shot  on  the  spot  by  the  Sjianiards.  'Hie  town  was  founded 
in  1691,  and  in  the  18th  century  was  tho  ecat  of  tho 
captain-general  of  the  Inner  ProvinceJi.  At  the  time  of  its 
greatest  prosperi^  it  bad  ebont  70»000  inhahitents;  bat 
its  preaent  population  does  not  exceed  14,000. 

Oriental  scholar|  waa  the  son  of  the  Kev.  Cuarlcs  Childers, 
Engliah  ehapUdn  at  Kice.  In  1860  he  received  an 
appointment  in  the  dvil  service  of  Ceylon,  which  he 
retained  until  1864,  when  bo  waa  compelled  to  return  to 
England  owing  to  ill-health.  He  had  acquired  some  know- 
ledgB  of  FUl  doling  biarsddsneeio  Ceylon,  bat  it  waa  not 
until  tiie  rataam  ef  1MB  Cbatk  vndw  tibe  ednoe  of  Dr 
Rest,  he  gare himself  \o  thn  'riontific  study  of  the  language. 
Entering  at  once  on  toe  task  of  preparing  a  Pali  di;;tionaiy, 
he  laboured  at  it  with  such  eztraordinairaasiduity  tluit  he 
was  able  to  pnUieb  tite  iint  Tdnme  in  1872,  aad  the 
eaeond  and  emtdnding  votome  Jn  1879.  Hie  irork  is  an 
endurli  lt  monument  of  learning  and  zeal,  and  has  been 
gratefully  acknowledged  a  competent  authority  as  "  the 
moat  valuable  contribution  that  has  yet  been  made  to  the 
knowledge  of  Pili,  and  aa  the  foundation  of  all  future 
study  ol  that  language."  Mr  CSiildera  waa  a  frequent 
contributor  on  subjecte  connected  with  BuddluHtn  to 
scientific  and  literary  periodicala.  In  1872  he  was 
appointed  sub-libiarian  et  the  India  Ofios^  end  in  the 
following  year  ho  became  tho  first  professor  of  Pali  and 
Buddhist  literature  at  University  Coli^ei,  London.  He 
diadatlMdOB  OB     »tlt  Jn^,  187«. 
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^IHILT,  or  CfliLE,   occapics  &  alHp  of  land   on  the 
^  V-/    western  side  of  South  America,  extending  from  24°  to 
66'  28'  60*  a  kt,  from  the  Btj  of  MejilloiiM  to  Oap« 
Horn,  •  dlrtlM  of  3270  aulea.    Oa  the  £.  it  u  bounded 
^  bfths  Andes,  on  the  W.  hj  the  Pftcifio  Ocean,  and  on  the  N. 
H  by  Boliria.  Its  breadth  Tariee  from  40  to  200  milea,  and  ita 
*i  MM  in  coiti  putij^i  at  218,925  square  milea,  with*  population 
^  of  3,319,266.    Between  lat  24"  and  33*  (oomprehe&ding 
« the  prorincei  of  Atacama,  Coqnimbo,  and  the  northern 
m  half  of  Aconcagua)  the  principal  industry  is  fliiaiiigj  b*- 
tween  lat  S3*  and  38'  (comprehending  th«  aoBtiMm  hklf 
cf  Aconcagua  end  the  provinces  of  Valparaiso,  Santiago, 
CQlchagua,  Curio6,  Talca,  Manle,  Noble,  Concepeion,  and 
fttX  of  Aranco)  the  staples  are  agricoltnral  pirxlaee  and 
OMd;  vhil*  IIm  nnaiaiiig  put  jsodnem  tita3»w,  potetoM^ 
tnd  Hihed  tn«iL   Tht  iaAtm  axtoBd  in  lw«  panuld  fin« 
tbronghout  ncarTy  the  entiro  length  of  the  nun'r;'  Be- 
tween tlieso  two  ranges  or  "  Cordilleras  "  iii  a  Ublo-Iand, 
which  attains  its  greatest  breadth  between  kt.  33"  and  40", 
aad  which  narrowi  both  towards  the  northern  and  southern 
•slMBdi^,  wbm  dw  mnftostiaiia  «f  both  dudoa  meet 
and  form  a  rnrrir.f:p;in  nn.lti1a.tirg  plain.    Chili  further 
lays  clauu  to  the  whole  o£  I'aiagijiiia.  and  Tierra  del  Fuego. 

Mountaint. — The  Andes  commence  in  the  district  called 
tlie- Colony  of  Magellan,  where  their  general  ekration  is 
3oirwt,  Out  parpetual  snow-lina  only  3000  t*^  highest 
pealc,  Mount  Stokes,  6400  feet,  and  the  coast  MoessiTBly 
nugh  and  broken  and  full  of  fiords  of  immense  depth,  fed 
by  glaciofB  descending  from  tie  tikih  Lillii  X  irds, 
towards  lat,  41*,  the  coa«t  becomes  ioes  indented,  the  range 
abre  continuous  and  elevated,  and  the  peaks  higher, — such 
as  MiDebisfnndin*  8000  feet,  Conobado  Volcano  9168 
feet,  ud  Ttnt^  8030  feet  From  lat  41*,  or  from 
tha  aonthem  extremity  of  thu  pruvinca  of  XJanquihue, 
eoQunenoe  the  tabU-land  and  the  parallal  granitic  belt  that 
skirts  the  Chilian  ooast,  which  t«:>gether  nowher«  exceed 
120  faqgnpbieal  Bkilw  ia  hnadtk  irom  lh»  m  to  the 
Aadec  At  this  kt  the  waawMo»  fbsa  to  8000  feet,  at 
Valparaiso  (33'  S.  lat )  to  12,780  feet,  and  at  Coqulmbo 
(29"  S.  lat.)  to  16,200  feet.  The  centre  table-laad  is  in 
lilt.  41°  under  200  fet  t  abore  the  sea;  at  Talca  it  rises  to 
MO^lt  Bmih«m  to  1660, 1*  tetiifo  to  1800  i  wd  it  oon- 
liMMto  ineniM  ia  dsvitton  n  st  ocferadi  northwud. 
The  mean  eleradon  of  th-3  Ande^  in  Chili  is  1 1,830  feet. 
Hm  onlminatiog  peak  u  the  Tolcano  of  Aconcagua,  la 
fho  province  of  Acooosgn*,  which  reaeheo  the  height  of 
J3,42T  f««t  Tho  priasipel  sammito  to  tlio  Doitli  of  this 
9f  CSaui  dd  MolMdMio,  33,303  M,  fa  lat  82*,  and 
Cims  del  Cobre,  18,320  feet,  in  lat  28*  30'.  S  uth  of 
Aconcagua,  in  the  province  of  Santiago,  are  Juncal  { ID, 495 
feet),  and  the  Toleaooea  of  Tapangato  (20,269),  San  J<x6 
(20,000  fnt),  Mtd  Mnpa  (17,664  feet).  In  Armoeo  is 
Hwvbbaaoof  TiDaiieo,  18,996  feet;  in  Taloa,  the  giMt 
truncate  mountain  cf.llcd  tV.n  D?«cabezado,  12,757  feel; 
ia  the  province  of  IsuLle,  lixa  volcano  of  Chilian,  9446 
feet  J  and  in  Llanquihue,  the  Tolcano  of  Osomo,  7396 
feet  In  the  Chilian  range  then  nre  83  ▼oicanoes, 
of  wUdi  only  o  few,  such  as  tho  vokuoeo  of  Osomo, 
Yillarica,  Antuco,  and  San  Jos4^  are  occasionally  actire. 
TLcro  are  many  passes  otbt  the  Andes  from  Chili  to  the 
Argentine  E.epub'.c ,  1;ut  the  western  slope  of  the  mountains 
being  steeper  than  the  eastern,  the  ascent  from  Chili  is 
more  labonoos  than  from  the  Argentine  BepoUky  into 
which  the  monntaina  doMMod  hr  m  iari«  of  taRMM^  oon- 
•fating  of  Secondary  ilmla  tirainlinK  fa  ttovMl  oapMiae 
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formations.  The  psAses  may  be  lald  to  W  opra  doriof 
eight  months  of  the  year,  but  even  at  their  boat  thiy  m 
never  be  traversed  by  vehicle, — mulea  betag  the  oitij 
meaus  of  oonreyanceb  The  highest  of  the  passes,  ss  veil 
aa  the  moat  frequented,  are  those  of  Dofia  Amm,  14^tJ& 
feet,  and  Colguen,  14,700  feet,  in  the  prorineo  of  Co^ia> 
bo;*the  D^Ii'  iia,  14,600  feet,«n^t  from  Santiago  and  nm 
tha  Tokano  of  Tupungato;  the  Fatos,  13,965  ivet,  sod 
Uspalkta,  13,126  feet  ^  prorince  of  Aconcsgu; 
and  tho  IkDchoB,  11,405  foot  in  the  piofiBOO  of  CvM, 
Tho  port  of  the  Andee  bordering  the  proruee  of  AtMUt 
ma  J  be  croescd  at  numerous  places  at  anj  period  of  til 
jrear,  as  the  range  there  is  geaerallj  free  from  enow.^ 

JS(trthquake».—OiUi  m  aobject  to  frequent  miHt^pJu 
tkaekt  Umbiam},  wUdh,  irithoat  oranac  daatage,  occanon 
auMih  ilam  IhA  thay  ohoaid  tefoiBowod  l)^  tte  earthqusk* 
itself  (terr«moto).  The  occurrence  of  this  terrible  phencm»- 
non  is  not  indicated  by  any  particular  state  of  tho  weather, 
but  it  rarely  happens  during  the  night  It  is  the  common 
belief  that  arliaa  tkaeka  ate  iieqaent  there  is  aot  maA  tm 
at  tibeir  Mag  Isllowed  hf  on  tartAqwd*,  tad  eeitttnlj 

experience  justifiM  thnt  cpinisin,  Tbough  shocks  ere  vtry 
common,  earthquakes  are  rare, — tho  same  province  beicf 
the  focus  of  one  only  about  once  in  fiftj  years,  though  it 
is  calculated  oao  ia  oreiy  tenth  jear  auikse  itaeU  lelt  ii 
some  part  of  Cbfli. 

jnfHiMafai  iBiBlfttt  flitiif Irff  ^  ^jtf fl^  tiw^fittfil 
ttaae  rohtaT  vibnillMi,  and  whsB  Oolbaaek  asar  Oeaaa  ttd»k 
■gitstad.  Tieiraand  nadolatsi^  bitt  vaty  Mel!f  bwela  epmsiad 
•Tea  the  neet  'nishat  are  vrtt  in  a  few  seeends,  fliaarii  nr  som 
tlaie  afUrwardt  (at  ^ndoally  Isngtbeslcg^  Intervals  from  twclti 
boun)  there  U  a  euoc««Bion  of  mdaallr  leaaeniD^  sbocka 
ths  MTthqnsks  of  7eb(usi7 1839  ths  UU  oi  Santa  M  •  'i»  was  eplifud, 
the  aonUurn  cod  8,  ths  esntral  part  9,  e&d  tiM  corthcm  end  10  fc:t ; 
bet  both  it  snd  Oonospelon  saoiided  a  f«w  wssks  aftsrward^  u<i 
vrm  lost  pari  of  th«r  iiravioas  elsvatioo.  I>ariiig  this  urt^' 
aoaks  two  grtsat  wavM  rolled  o^er  the  town  of  Tilcuhuino ; 
deep  Ma,  eloaa  in  ihon,  wl£  for  a  f<w  mrimcntA,  s-ni  rdcW 
tnrat  from  the  «urf»c«  of  th«  i^ater.  During  a  vcr^  amart  wrtlk> 
ftu^s  at  Coqalmbo,  in  November  IS 40,  the  sea  retired  aboet  iH 
juidt,  and  then  rolled  back  abotit  13  feet  high.  An  Engluk 
•hip,  anchored  in  7  fathoms  mvar,  in  th*  neigliU-ari:ijr  bay  «f 
Herrmdnra,  nearly  toaehed  ths  i-.:itbjm  from  tho  tuxsltag  of  tb(  KJ, 
«  :,ir:-.  ■*  nr^j  T'-']'-rd  11.  V\f-  n  l"!rv,  na-',  the  water  COOMmd  a 
ebb  and  liow  for  an  honr  and  a  h^f  iJ'.fi  the  ihoclt 

Laie*. — In  the  southern  part  of  Chili  there  are  seversl 
inknd  lakee  abounding  with  fish,  and  fnqooated  if 
numerous  rarietiee  of  aqttatio  birdsw   The  kr^geet  of  IkM 
lakCiS  is  that  of  Llacq'jliuc,  iituHt'-il  in  U*  10*  S.  1st,  , 
197  feet  above  the  sea,  at  tha  base  of  tho  volcano  of 
Oaomo,  which  rises  7199  feet  above  its  aarkoo.    Its  shsp«  j 
k  triiBflokr,  its  gnoteetlaMthfiomaoithtoaoittkbaag  , 
SO  v9ai  lad  greotaet  breodOt  S9  mOcik  Ha  litfla  lint  | 
Maullin  k  ita  sok  outlet  end  conveys  ita  enrplaa  water  to 
the  Pacific,  in  )mL  41*  36'.    In  the  neighbourhood  ue  tbt 
lakee  Todoe  ka  Siaitoe  or  Esmeralde,  18  mileo  long  bj  & 
broe^  tad  BofMUM^  14  milea  kag  If  4  bcood.  Tvelrt 
mike  aorAwwd  k  Lofo  Beaoa^  81  mOea  long  by  18 
broad.    In  1  it.  ."^O"  ia  Lake  Vilkrica  or  LkuqaoD,  msssor- 
ing  100  square  miles.    In  the  province  of  Coneepdoa  ii  | 

Quilletui,  meesuring  60  square  mileiL  Near  Santiago* 
k  lake  Aeako^  oeeoioiiic  abovt  8600  ae^  Jntllkikm 
the  wntar  ii  fresh  aad  plMMut  to  tho  tarto ;  "bat  m  tts 
small  Inkfi  eituated  near  the  const,  such  as  Bacalccii, 
CaxiUii,  Vichuqaen,  and  Bolleruca  the  water  ia  bracki&L 

Rivtrs. — The  rivers,  like  the  lakee,  are  mnch  larger  ssi 
more  numerous  in  the  eonth  than  in  the  north  of  CU^ 

>  For  the  nnena  dsaeripttm  of       Aadsh  Sie  T«t  t  Bi.  <7<H]% 
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They  oro  almost  entirely  fed  by  tho  melting  of  tho  snow  on 
tfao  Andes,  but  are  also  liable  tn  swelling  from  tho  winter 
rains.  A  few §n  Mn4|lfetoftir  a  short  distance ;  bat  neariy 
all  yiald  immaa—  wnriM  to  ifrioiittnn  lij  iiftgatioii,  eanj' 
iBg;likalli«Nflfl^boA  rahitaDinAiidiDOMantotlMotbMS 
wiso  barren  plains.  The  largest  river  is  the  Biobio,  which, 
rising  near  the  volcano  of  Antoco,  in  lat,  38"  16',  enters 
the  Pacific  after  a  course  of  220  miles,  where  it  is  2  miles 
braid.  It  fa  aangabla  for  faaigf*  ai|d  amall  ttMunan  m 
hr  tfl  Vadnfaiito,  100  nilM  from  flMBontlL 

The  following  is  a  list  of  tho  principal  rivers,  with  the 
prorinces  throngh  which  they  flow,  and  the  lengths  of  their 


MS*»«*«»' 

Caotmi,  or  lafsiiiL.,.. 

luu  

Mniimui'.o  

TopocaJma,  ur  K-n-'i  . 

Bueno     . 

YaldiTia,  orCalliCAlU 

Coquimbo  

X^nices.  

Xmipa  

Copupo  

Hnaeoo.  


Mapoehou 
Vs^jsra... 

JOMSl. 


•••■•M 


OOMtpciOQ 

Aconcagua 
ValdiTia 
If  tola 
Bandage 

Concepcioa 
Ta.l.-.» 
CoK'hofua 
Valdirvi 
t> 

Coquimlio 
ValdirU 
Santiago 
Atacama 

t» 

Aconcajva 
Yaidiria 

Oenei|KioB 

Aecne*gwt. 
Coquimt)0 
Santiago 
ArauoOk 


Lufuet. 


74 
«0 
60 
60 
48 
4« 
48 
40 
87 
84 
81 
81 
80 
80 
30 
29 
8» 
28 
28 
87 
26 
29 

» 


Fieito 


Topecalma. 
Padfio  (kmm. 


Valdlvia. 

Pacific 


Bioiiio. 

Paeifle. 
t» 

Maipo. 
Hiobio. 
Paeifle. 


MuunU  Waltn  an  BVBMrau  in  Chili ;  they  art  prin- 
cipally aaline  and  aolphtuaoiu,  «wntainii^  (jftfbonata  of 
Hma,  bicarbonate  ol  soda,  and  cUorida  or  aodinm.  In 

temperature  the  waters  range  from  60*  to  thnt  of  boiling 
water.  They  are  situated  at  various  heights,  from  1150 
feet  aboTe  the  sea,  as  the  baths  of  Panimarida,  18  miles 
ftoa  TUlfli,  to  10,690  iaety  M  tbe  baths  of  Tora^  iMtr  Slqai 
In  Ooqnimboi.  Tbo  mort  remaifaUe  u  well  h  tba  moat 

important  of  tho  bathing  establishmcnti  vi  that  of  Chilian 
in  the  province  of  Chilian,  on  the  weatem  flank  of  tho 
Orio  NeTado,2050  feet  aboTo  the  aea,  containing  in  close 
BNHdmity  eold  and  boiling  ipringi^—aiilphorioiw, 
nmginoos,  aUtaliiM^  tad  nltM.  Tm  season  fa  from  fhe 
fiYst  of  Docombcr  to  the  first  of  April,  when  they  are  visited 
by  multitudes  for  tho  cure  of  gout,  rheumatism,  dyspepsia, 
•nd  cutaneous  diseases.  Among  the  others  most  frequented 
•ra  tha  b^ba  of  Apoquindo  and  Colina,  near  Santiago ; 
Oaoqnwaa,  near  B*ncagaa  ;  Tingniifaka,  near  Coldugna ; 
Mondaca,  near  Talcs  ;  Trapa-TrafS,  pMT  Al^fafat;  and 
Nahuelhuapi  in  Llanquihue. 

Islands. — The  most  important  Chilian  Islands  are  those  of 
the  province  of  Chilo^  coveradwith  groat  forests  of  the  mag- 
BiloMiteadar  FiUrofa  ptHagOHtca,  and  the  tall  and  elegant 
eypreea  Liboeednu  UtragMta,  Tb»  iii|HMtiDg  faland  of 
Jnan  Femandes  may  be  indaded  with  ffaow  of  Chili, 
•tthongfa  it  is  360  miles  from  the  coast,  in  lat.  33'^  42'  S. 
It  fa  a  mountainous  and  well- wooded  island,  52  miles  in 
diOQiDference,  and  exhibits  generally  those  features  familiar 
totiMiMdmof  JMsMMONMoraatlMabodaof  Alenndar 
Sdkbk.  It  fa  atoekad  with  Inrda  of  foafa,  wUfa  the 
beach  is  a  haunt  of  seals.  Forty-two  miM  fBlthw  <»t  to 
aea  is  the  smaller  island  of  Mas  Afucra. 

Climate. — As  Chili  extends  from  hot  parched  deserts  in 
tto  Tn^  of  (>iorioon  to  a  boiatenwa  99M  fnd  wet  eow 


within  12'  of  the  Antarctic  Circle,  and  as  wliilo  one-fourth 
of  the  territory  is  not  much  above  the  level  of  tho  sea,  another 
fourth  liea  alijhUy  below  the  snow-lino,  the  only  geiucal 
qnalifioation  tiat  can  be  awigned  to  this  union  <^  extreme* 
fa  tiiat  bodi  in  the  high  and  the  low,  the  wet  and  the  dry, 
tho  hot  and  the  cold  regions  the  climite  b  healthy  through- 
out Omitting  the  inhospitable  regions  of  Cape  Horn  and 
Tiena  del  Fuego,  and  commencing  with  the  most  soutbem 
poction  ooiooiied  bj  Chili,  the  Tenitorj  of  MageUan, 
Between  hi  64*  aad  SI*  W,  we  find  that  althongh  the 
moisture  and  rainfall  are  too  great  for  tho  ri[>cninf^  of  wheat, 
yet  potatoes,  cabbage,  celery,  and  carrots  are  readily  grown. 
Tho  principal  town,  Punta  Arenas,  is  situated  in  the  pen- 
inaola  of  New  Bmniwick,  on  the  Stiaite  of  MageUaa,  in 
6S*  10^  90r  a  fat  and  70*  SO'  W.  hm|:  The  next  aone^ 

between  lat.  81*  60*  and  27",  comprehends  tho  prorinces 
of  ChiloiS  Llanqnihue,  Valdivia,  and  Arauco,  of  which  the 
climate  la  very  like  that  of  Groat  BritAin, — tho  most  southern 
parts  having  more  rain  but  leaa  cold  than  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland,-  while  the  more  northern  hare  a  more  genial 
climate  than  the  moat  favoured  parts  of  the  aooth  of  England. 
In  Yaldivia  the  mean  temperature  throughont  the  year  is 
52*  Fahr.  Timber  ia  tho  grcit  article  of  export;  but 
potatoee,  wheat,  barley,  rye,  and  flax  are  grown  in  qtiantitiea 
sufficient  for  exportation.  The  next  aone  extendi  from 
37"  to  28*  lat,  enbtacug  tha  pravincea  Iran  € 
to  Aeoneagoa,  where  imgatioB  fa  mora  or  bra 
and  where  flax,  corn,  grapu.M,  figr^,  olivea,  peaches,  and 
melons  grow  freely,  but  orange  and  lemons  only  in  the 
northern  portion.  Rain  falls  in  June,  July,  and  August 
with  more  or  lera  freiiiien^,  aooocding  to  the  fatitade. 
During  theea  months  a  ndld  northerly  wind  prevaih,  inter- 
rupted occasionally  by  a  dry  wind  fnc^  the  east.  During  all 
the  rest  of  tho  ye^r  a  vauI  Uow»  from  the  south,  which 
falls  towards  the  evening,  [n  Santiago  tho  mean  annual 
temperatue  ia  55°  Fahr.,  and  in  Valparaiso  68'  Fahr. 
From  hk  W  to  24%  ineloding  the  provineee  of  Coquimbo 
and  Ataoama,  there  fa  a  gradaally  decreasing  amount  of 
moisture, — from  four  or  five  showers  of  from  five  to  ten 
hours,  as  in  Cwjuimbo,  tn  nothing  but  an-  occasional  mist, 
as  in  Atacama.  Spring  commences  in  September,  summer 
in  December,  autumn  in  March,  and  winter  in  June. 

FmUatiom. — The  following  toUe  giTW  tha  popnfatioa 
of  CUH  aeoordlag  to  »  toBBoa  tikw  in  UTS,  nUk  the 

average  number  of  birthi^  deathly 
kindred  statistics : — 
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It  will  he  eeeo  that      net  amount  of  the  population 

obtained  by  tho  census  was  2,0fi8,4?4  ;  but  10  per  cent, 
may  bo  allowed  for  omission.s,  and  44,000  for  wandering 
Araucanian  and  Fatagonian  triix".  which  brings  up  the 
total  Atunber  to  abont  2,320,000.    One-third  of  the 
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population  is  nrban,  and  two-tiirds  ninL  Of  the  deaths  : 
no  less  than  59  |>er  cent,  are  under  seven  yeara,  4  8  from 
seven  to  fifteen,  7' 3  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five,  15-3  from 
twoQ^-fiTS  to  fifty,  and  111  from  fifty  to  eighty.  Out  of 
eyeiy  niUM  efaildien  bom  only  043,900  live  to  the  age  of 
five  years.  One  famala  child  ia  bom  for  every  1  -05  mala 
children ;  ^but  the  death  nte  ia  in  pndaelj  Uie  oj^oaite 
proportion.  Tbo  annual  iPBlMl  d  tin  poflntica  »  CM 
in  every  fifty-seven. 

Sanitary  Condition. — ^Tha  deaths,  amonnting  to  (KjUflf 
•n  diatribatod  among  the  different  montha  of  tha  year  as 
laDowa :— Jaooary,  5333 ;  Febniary,  4398 ;  March,  4S38 ; 
April,  3937;  May,  4423;  June,  4213;  July,  4613; 
August,  4773  ;  September,  4767  ;  Optober,  4940;  Novem- 
ber, 4749  ;  December,  6623.  Hie  rate  ia  greateat  (9  9 
pair  oant)  ia  Deoambar,  tad  leart  (7*1  oar  eent.)  in  AsiiL 

It  wffl  be  aaea  ^  Hm  Aim  pmium,  CUM,  Ilan- 

quihue,  and  V^ldivia,  which  are  tha  WllW*  are  also  the 
most  salubriuus.  Tbo  healthiest  period  ia  just  before  the 
rains  set  in,  tti  '  lLa.st  healthy  during  the  heats  of  December 
and  January,  when  dyaanteiy  (nrails,  owing  pediapa  to 
a  too  free  consumption  of  ttk  mtw-mdoo.  fhaiMrtalify 
of  children  under  7  years  rannt  from  47  per  cent,  in 
aome  yeois  to  60  per  cent  in  ouen  of  the  whole  number 
of  deaths  ;  and  fuur-fiftha  of  the  children  who  die  under  7 
years  of  age  belong  to  the  pooiest  daaaea.  The  most  fatal 
diseases  an  gMtric^  typhoid,  and  typhaa  fevers ;  and  the 
nasty  polBMNiary  complaints,  dysentery,  and  syphilis.  The 
■yitaui  of  sewerage  iii  Chili  is  generally  bad,  consisting  of 
partially  open  channels  passing  through  the  honsee,  some- 
times with  running  water  and  at  other  times  nearly  dry. 
fveoValpaniaoia  not  wall  pfOfided  with  diainsge.  Inter- 
Bittont  l«f«n  am  nkao«%  and  liMa  dMlm  hm  Ml 
jet  paasad  dw  AimIm 

Hittorp. — The  name  Chili  (or,  in  its  Spanish  form, 
Chile)  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from  TckUe,  a  word 
belonging  to  the  ancient  language  of  Peru,  signifying 
"enow."  The  oountry  first  became  known  to  Eniopeans 
to  tte  16th  eentiuy.  It  was  then  to  •  eouMenUe  eitant 
nndor  the  dominion  of  the  Incas,  but  had  been  previously 
inhabited  by  certain  tribes  of  Indians,  of  whom  the  most^ 
important  and  only  warlike  race  were  the  Araucaniana. 

In  the  time  of  the  Inca  Yupanqui  (1433),  grandfather 
of  the  monarch  who  oocapiad  the  throne  of  Fern  on  the 
•nival  of  the  Spaniards^  uid  die  tenth  in  succession  from 
Manoo  Oapae,  the  reputed  foonder  of  the  Peruvian  empire, 
tho  first  iittciiipt  wiis  mr  1e  by  the  Incas  to  extend  their 
dominion  over  the  territory  of  Chili  Yupanqui,  leading 
hi#  army  acroaathe  dassri  of  Ataeaaa,  and  penetrating  into 
the  aonthen  regiona  of  A*  oonntar,  mda  biniaslf  mailer 
of  n  ooMiderable  portion  of  ft.  Tbe  pennaaeot  boandaiy 
of  tftt  dominions  of  thiH  prince  is  said  by  some  writers  to 
heve  been  determined  by  the  River  Maule,  35"  30'  S.  lat, 
although  it  is  more  probable  the  Birer  Rape],  34"  •10'  8. 
kt.,  oonatitntod  tha  oxtraBM  limita  of  tho  FeruTiaii  «nq^ 
towinb  the  aoath.  Vbo  latter  opinloa  !•  to  aoma  oitent 
supported  by  tho  fact,  that  the  remains  of  an  ancient 
Peruvian  fortress,  apparently  marking  the  frontier,  arc  etill 
found  upon  the  lionks  of  the  Repel,  while  no  such  remaiiia 
are  iuiown  to  exist  in  any  part  of  the  country  farther 
aoath. 

The  Peruvian  dominion  in  Chili  ceased  vrith  the  Inca 
Atahuolpa  in  1533.  Tho  first  Spanish  invasion  was  led  by 
Diego  I'.ii  Alinagro  (1635  or  1536),  who  howcvtr  mot  with 
such  dL'tennined  resistance  from  the  Araucaniana  that  be 
waa^  compelled  to  retrace  his  atepa.  Undaontad  \f  thia 
failure,  Piaairo  despatched  another  expedition,  oompoeed 
of  Spanish  troops  and  Peruvian  anxiiiariea,  under  Don 
Pedro  de  Valdivia.  and  was  preparing  to  follow  it  in  person 
with  a  larger  foroe^  when  bo  waa  a— initud  u  1641. 


Mcanwhilo  TaldMa  ottered  Chili,  and  fi^-hting  hia  «IJ 
onwards, eooanped  on  the  banks  of  tlio  Mapocho,  where  M 
founded  the  city  of  Santiago,  the  present  capital  of  the 
republic,  and  abont  eleven  yean  afterwards  the  town  of 
Taldivia.  At  laat,  after  twelve  jaoar  aUy  in  CfaiU  hia  Hie 
and  conquests  were  brought  to  an  end  in  a  desperate 
engagement  with  the  Araucanians,  who  for  180  years  afte^ 
wards  continued  to  wage  a  sanguinary  war  with  the 
Spaniarda,  till  1722,  when  they  consented  to  a  treaty  which 
Acad  the  River  Biobio  as  the  boundary  between  them. 
Bpaniah  Chili,  astending  from  the  Biobio  northwnid  to 
Atacama,  waa  divided  into  liuiteen  provinces,  nndar  tha 
rule  of  a  governor  appointed  by  the  viceroy  of  Ptru.  The 
lost  of  these  governors  waa  Mateo  de  Toro,  1810. 

During  the  entire  pscfod  «f  thk  oonoection  betwesB 
Spain  and  Chil^  the  viceroys,  gorefnon^  and  all  tlie  other 
t^aaiah  oAeiab  of  every  grade  regarded  the  inbaUtaats 
only  as  a  in<-n.n8  of  furthering  their  own  Eggrandircmont, 
wluch  at  length  so  exasperated  the  better  educated  classes 
that  they  determined  to  throw  otT  tbc  hateful  yoke  on  the 
first  favourable  occasion.  In  1810  this  desired  optiortani^ 
at  Uwt  presented  itaelf,  when  Spain,  ovamn  by  tho  anaka 
of  France,  was  no  longer  able  to  vindicate  her  own  claim 
to  a  national  exi«toncc.  In  July  of  that  year  the  Chilians 
took  the  fir»t  step  towards  assi^rting  their  ininj-Dr.dence  by 
deposing  the  Spanish  preaident,  and  putting  in  his  place 
(September  18,  1810)  ft  eommittao  of  saran  men,  nomi- 
nated by  thenaelTei,  to  whom  were  ontmsted  all  the 
executive  powers.  In  April  1811  the  first  blood  waa  apflt 
in  the  cause  of  Chilian  independence.  A  battalion  of  rt^rsl 
troops,  which  had  been  drawn  up  in  the  great  aqnare  of 
Santiago,  was  attacked  by  a  detachment  of  patriot  grena- 
diacs^andioalad  with  eonaiderable  loss  OB  both  ridoL  In 
tiM  same  yaar  (Deeember  SO)  the  goveraneat  wna  wotad 
in  a  triumvirate,  and  Juan  JcRt!  Cftrrcra  was  appoifltod 
^enerol-in-chief  of  the  army  ab^ut  to  be  formed. 

In  1813  a  powerful  army,  under  the  command  of 
General  fteajfs  invaded  Chili,  hot  waa  twioe  defeated  Irjr 
the  repntlieaB  traop  vndor  Oanera.  The  ioyaliala,  kow> 
ever,  speedily  received  larger  enforcements ;  and  after  a 
severe  contest,  Chili  waa  oaca  more  obliged  to  own  the 
soTereigiity  of  Spain.  For  three  years  more  the  people 
submitted  (under  the  Spanish  governors  Osoho  and  Pont) 
to  the  old  system  of  tyranny  and  miagovemaunt,  till  at 
length  the  patriot  refugees,  having  laviad  ■&  aiay  in  Lk 
Plata,  and  received  the  support  of  thoBoaBoa  Ajrean^ 
marched  against  the  Spaniaidi^  and  mUj^Mj  dofOftloa 
them  at  Chacabuco  in  1(3 17. 

Tko  potriota  next  proceeded  to  oiganiae  an  sltaliTC 
gov—oayof  vbieh  San  Martin,  tha  mmwI  of  tho  uajr, 
waawninitedtiioaapnmedlTeotor.  TlieiramiigoBeBts^ 
however,  were  not  completed  when  they  were  attacked 
Coce  more  by  the  royalists,  and  routed  at  the  battle  of 
Conchanvada  with  great  loes.  Betrayed  into  a  fatal 
aoouilgr  bj  thia  anccesa,  the  ray aliit  troopa  neglectod  tho 
most  ordBnai7  nOitary  precantioBi,  and  being  aoddaBlty 
BttirVrvl  by  the  patriots  in  the  plains  of  Maipu,  were 
dcfeaU-d  with  great  slaughter  This  victory  secured  the 
independence  of  Chill 

The  new  Bepublie  had  no  sooner  vindicated  for  itadf  a 
plaoa  among  thanaitiooa  of  Boodi  America,  than  it  reoolved 
to  assist  tho  neighbouring  otate  of  Pent  in  achieving  ft 
similar  inde[)cndcncc,  which  object  was  at  last  elFeeted 
after  a  bloody  wur  of  eii  years'  duration.  No  small  shaM 
of  this  success  was  due  to  the  daring  courage  and  con- 
iummate  abililj  witb  vrliicb  Lord  Cochrane,  under  tho  most 
trying  oircomataBOOi^  ooednotod  tho  naval  afihiio.  le 
acknowledgment  of  theoe  important  ser^eea  a  woDfOiocalad 
statue  of  him  has  been  erected  in  ValpMraiso.  With  1817 
flftinoiwicvd  again  tho  natiffnti*  govertininiit,  nndir  tha 
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Afwionbip  of  QfliMnl  O'Higgina,  wlio  kdd  it  till  18SS, 
■whea  ho  waa  conipcUod  to  resign  in  conn'  quruca  of  a 
popaUr  tamalt.  For  a  few  wecju,  a  provuioaal  iriumtiiate 
diachaigad  til*  dntias  of  n  «SMlitiTe  govemmenL  Oeneral 
Frcire  was  next  choeaa  director.  Daring  the  period  of 
thrtso  years  in  which  he  held  the  reins  of  governmont,  the 
coontrj  wa3  harassed  bj  constant  dissensions ;  and  for  the 
four  yean  auboeqaeBt  to  hi*  wa^gaatioQ  it  coatinnad  ia  • 
■tato  of  jkodbr  Wtoing  npm  mattAf.   FUmm  193$  to 

1830  the  government  wnn  ndministered  \>j  sii  difTtTPnt 
directors,  in  addition  to  a  second  prorieiom^  triuiiivirat^. 
Ia,  1SS8,  udar  tiM  adminiatration  of  Oeneral  Pinto,  a 
eonatitation  HM  pwwalgrtod,  whieh  bad  tha  effaok  of 
temporarily  nooaflOiiig  politial  diftnmaH  nd  tefaning 
parly  npirit  In  1831,  how  tver,  -when  General  Pricto  was 
niaed  to  the  chief  magistracy,  a  cofiveation  wes  calltxi  for 
the  porpoae of  reviaing  thia oonadtntioD.  Tii»  n  nilt  of  its 
deliboratiooa  #aa  the  pfeaent  oonatitutiod  of  Cbil^  irliich 
was  promulgated  en  fiw  25tli  of  May  1833.  Vwm  that 
time  Chili  ha^  eujoyed  reuiarkaLla  prnsj  t'rity,  aud  it^ 
goveromeut  haa  been  adminiatered  with  such  finiuieaa^aad 
regularity,  that  it  oocopua  abigh  laok  UBiong  miloMa,  tad 

lbs  fundfl  Ktamd  Wfl!  in  tbs  Stock  Eichangp. 

After  holding  utiiue  for  Ivti  yu^ra,  Prieto  rulLred,  &cd  w&s 
saooeeded  by  Oeneral  Balnea,  a  distinguished  officer  of  the 
war  of  iiMlMHB|dMiMb  Lik«  bis  predsoaaior,  be  waa 
f (MrtVBAto  IB  m^bg  in  VmnA  Montt  •»  Mt  ubA  iirtdB- 
i^ent  prime  minister,  wlio  vrm  to  him  what  Portalea  had 
been  to  Prieto.  In  1861  an  insiurectioaaiy  moTement 
broke  out,  beaded  by  Geoerml  Urriola,  who,  dvrilg  tbe 
4i«ta(bMWW  WjSMttbifs  in  tbe  Banaaft  Santa  wai  aod- 
denfntly  kOled.  Ths  mne  party  tbao  bnttghtfonvwd  as 
their  candi  ^ ate  for  the  presidency  General  Joe^  Maria  do 
la  Cruz  in  oppottiuon  to  D.  Manuel  Montt,  but  the 
latter  waa  elected,  and  continued  in  office  for  two  periods 
1851-1861).  To  bim  sueoeeded  Joti  Joaqoin  Peres 
1861-1871).  who  in  1871  was  followed  by  Federieo 
lurrazuris,  and  ho  in  his  turn  by  Anibal  Pint.;  in  1876. 
Iti  sdministratioo  of  recent  preaidents  has  been  coodocted 
widi  flnnaaw,  wisdom,  sod  prudence.  They  bsTe  been 
ready  to  use  their  inflacncei  for  tbo  rffnrm  of  rib'Me.T  and 
for  the  adTsncement  i^f  civU  and  reJi^ous  iit>erty,  and  for 
the  promotion  of  erery  thing  whkk'  coold  tmd  to  inanMe 
ilMPRMiMatar  oi  tbn  cooatiT; 

Mam$.—Ta»gNKMm  pnrt  w  Oliill,  wian  Ahnagro  IwadaJ 
it,  was  inbabited  by  tbe  Arancaniaru,  who  wore,  with 
other  Indians,  partly  exterminated,  but  more  generally 
absorbed  into  the  Chilian  nationality  as  at  present  — '■**ng 
▲  fwaaiak  d  indepcndaik  AiaaeuiiaBa  rtiU  oeei^  a 
proviaee  acmCh  of  til*  WoMo ;  Imt  Mumly  anaiber 
21,0nn,  nnrl  Eiru  on  the  decreaae.  These  Arancamans  are 
divided  into  tnbes,  whose  chief,  oaUed  a  c&ciqno,  has  front 
two  to  iix  wirea,  or  even  aion^  anording  to  hia  means 
of  supporting  them  and  their  progeny.  They  enltirate 
:j3ain,  rear  bords  of  borses,  ^eep,  and  cattle,  weave 
coarae  woollens,  build  comfortable  cottai^v^,  liDding  thu 
beams  together  by  the  rope  creeper  Lardtiafxtia  Uirmata, 
and  from  the  reed  Ckvtqum  CUmi  make  ehafts  for  their 
lances.  They  ncknowiedge  a  creator  god  called  Pillan,  and 
some  inferior  divinities,  Buch  as  E[>oneman,  the  god  of  war, 
Mtnkn,  the  god  of  good,  and  Guecubu,  the  god  of  evil. 
Tbsy  bare  osither  temples  nor  priesta^  tbair>  wraahip  ooo- 
riaHmg  of  Aa  BMriiciDg  of  aoina  adnal  imder  a  tree 
Ixjonging  to  the  Magnolia  order,  the  Drymu  chUeniit, 
which  IS  considered  sacred  by  them.  Thia  tree  was  firxt 
daanribod  bf  ^  Winter,  who  accompanied  Drake  in  his 
anedition  looiid  Oapa  fiom  ia  1677,  Iba  AcMieanians 
befiave  also  Ui  aoraann  and  aadHBtaMBl%  and  that  every 
natural  <!  n'h,  other  than  by  old  sge,  is  caused  by  tlio  evil 
inilaence  ot  some  one,  wboae  Ufe  tbe  friends  oi  the 
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dacaaaad  endeaToar  to  take  ia  expiation  and  revengo. 
The  Patat^ijRi.^na  who  jnhaMt  the  territory  of  Magellan 
and  Tierra  del  Tuego,  and  who  may  nomber  about  SO,00(]L 
are  not  given  to  po^gamy.  Tbef  wonbip  o&a  god  ealled 
Coche,  and  belicTo  in  the  immortality  of  the  Boul.  The 
STerago  height  u>  Jlfty  Tatagonians  taken  at  randoui  lately 
waa  found  to  be  6  feet  4|  inches.  The  tallest  was  6  feet  S| 
inabi%and(bal«ast$faalaBd|iDob.  Xba  CSUtoat  tbem> 
aaNaahflId  tbaaama  podtioB  to  ftMinaa  tiia  inbabitanta  of 
the  United  States  do  towands  &igland.  Their  in.stiurta 
and  language  are  Spanish,  modified  by  sdtnixture  and  iut«r- 
oonrae  with  other  nations.  The  conventionalities  of  apcial 
lila  aia  aaoh  the  same  ia  ChOi  aa  in  Franoe^  Belgium,  and 
Oafbolie  Garmany.;  and  tida  ranark  aj^Uea  to  drna,  living 
tfrnuBcmcnt-i,  nnd  propensities.  Sunday  is  spent  as  a 
holiday,  and  enlivened  by  festivahi,  balU,  tbeatncals,  and 
conoerts.  Cricket  and  atUalia  i^orto  an  nnkne«i)i,  bat 
good  boraemanahip  is  common.  The  great  extent  of 
seaboard  not  only  indnces  large  numbers  of  the  inhabi- 
tants to  visit  foreign  lands  (calculated  to  avonige  7^,000), 
bat  promotes  the  diffusion  of  the  civilization  of  the  most 
bi^y  cultivated  nations  over  tbe  whole  of  ddH  Tbe 
beautiful  prorincee  of  Valdiria  ar.d  Unnquihuo  are  colo- 
nized by  Germans  and  North  Aiucn^^us,  who  prepare 
timber,  meat,  cheese,  butter,  beer,  cider,  and  leatoar* 
Iba  aaivaiaitj  and  tba  Jeainad  profeauooa  bava  am 
oambarad  aaieag  tfuAr  dirtbgaiafiad  atambeta  FoKab, 
French,  German,  and  Engli'-'h  mm  of  science.  The  North 
American  colonists  have  been  chielly  instrumental  in  the 
construct) CO  of  flour-mills,  telegraphs,  and  railways.  At 
the  commercial  centrei^  aneb  as  Valparaiso  Goaoapctflo, 
Copiapo,  Coqoimbo,  and  Haasco,  many  of  tta  laading 
Cliiliau  citiz<-i-'A  ari'  of  English,  French,  and  German  de- 
scent There  are  in  the  country  about  35,000  Europeans, 
chiefly  Germans,  French,  and  English. 

ConsiU\Uieni — By  the  constitntioa  adopted  on  the  25th 
of  May  1833,  the  sovereignty  is  declared  to  reside  in  thu 
people;  but  tli'  ixf  rdsi  of  its  functions  is  delegated  to 
three  distinct  powers — the  legislative,  the  executive,  and 
the  judicial  fl«  hgidativ*  power  is  committed  to  tba 
National  Congress,  which  consists  of  the  Clmmbers  of 
Deputies  and  Senators.  Tbe  Chamber  of  Deputies  com- 
prises over  100  mcml>er«,  elected  for  a  term  of  three 
years,  on  tba  priaoifle  of  equal  electoral  distrieta  with 
eaniidatfva  vataif,  aed  bgra  aaftage  argoyed  by  alldtisBns 
who  ftPB  of  t'X'^ntj  nr-f  ypars  of  age  if  marriwl,  or  twenty- 
five  if  oumarnod,  and  who  are  able  to  read  and  write,  and 
pay  yearly  taxes  to  a  certain  amount 

lia  aaaato  ia  eompoaad  ol  iawar  ntambai%  chosen  lif 
^idiract  alaetioa  fai  aaeb  profinaa  far  a  tani  of  nine  years. 
One-third  of  the  house  is  renewed  every  throe  yeara. 

The  Chamber  of  Deputies  and  the  tienale  have  concur- 
rent as  well  as  separate  functions.  Tbe  former  body  alone 
can  impaaeb  tba  bigbar  affloen  of  tbe  state  before  tbe 
SflDBta.  Itori^Baleaa]lmoiMybilla,aa<*ideaBurardating 
t  1  tbe  military  force  of  ihf^  c  intry.  Hie  Senate  alone  has 
the  right  of  pronouncing  judgment  on  public  functionaries 
impeached  by  tbe  Chamber  of  Deputies;  it  oonGrms  ecclesi- 
astical nomiaatioB%  apd  ia  certain  caaea  gives  or  withholds 
its  consent  to  Ae  Acts  of  tbe  executive.  In  all  other 
proceedings  of  the  legislature  the  concurrent  voice  of  the 
two  bouses  is  necessary.  Laws  may  originate  with  either 
body,  but  require  to  be  passed  by  both  housea,  aaactieaad 
by  the  president  (after  consultation  with  the  Council  of 
State),  and  promulgitcl  by  the  miniater  to  wLostj  depart- 
ment the  matter  rektes.  The  period  daring  which  the 
CongFssa  sits  is  limited  to  the  three  winter  moatba;  but 
the  seasioa  may  be  prolonged  by  the  president  for  fifty 
div«  On  the  day  before  the  rfgular  session  closes,  the 
setutors  elect  seven  of  their  number  to  form  the  conscrva- 
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liM  <omD»ttti»  wlkiflk  npIaoBt  Omgnm  dminsiti  pnm- 

tire. 

Thfi  execntire  power  ii  eooamitUKl  to  the  president,  with 
ft  ulsry  of  X3600,  u  anpreme  chief  of  the  nation.  Ha  it 
cbosoQ  hj  indirwA  alflotioD,  and  holda  office  for  « tana  of 
five  jeare,  after  azpiirj  ef  which  he  ia  noft  aligfUa  for  re- 
election until  other  fivo  year*  hare  elapsed  Tho  president 
concIudoB  treaties,  and  declarea  peace  or  war ;  he  appoints 
and  removes  ministers,  councillora,  and  clerks  of  depart- 
ment, oa  well  as  diplomatic  representatires,  coojubi,  and 
the  administratiTa  officers  of  proviocoa.  He  abo  inducta 
the  higher  legal  and  judicial  fBDctiomiiia ;  but  tho  nomi- 
astum  of  these  officers,  as  well  ar  of  eocleaiastical  digni- 
taries, muat  proceed  from  tho  Council  of  State.  Ho 
diatributea  the  armj  and  a&ty  at  vtill ;  and  when,  with 
th*  ianction  of  the  Senate,  he  assnmcs  tho  command  of 
atut  MtSimal  trrmpt  in  penally  h»  haa  the  cxclusiv*  beatowal 
«(  UTil  tmi  auUtaty  wmmitrfpM,  though  vtdiMnlj 
appointmeali  «f  tUi  wtni*  moat  b«  uppnmi  hf  tiit 
^nate. 

The  presideul  is  liable  to  impaaichiMiit  for  Bial- 
•dminiatntion  for  a  /ear  aftM  Ui»  Vt^rj  of  ki»  waHbuAtj, 
Dariaf  that  tima  ho  is  not  ollowad  to  laaw  tbo  oowitljr, 

except  vrilh  the  r  'mi  s-  n  of  Congress.  All  tha  other 
officers  of  GovcniaictU  arc  subject  to  tbo  &amc  law;  but 
in  their  case  the  time  is  more  limited. 

The  Council  of  State  is  oomposad  of  ministen  in  the 
cxerdsa  of  thair  functioiM,  a  nMBbor  of  tho  ooorts  of 
justice,  an  ecclesiastical  dignitarj,  a  general  or  admiral,  a 
chief  of  tho  administratioQ  uf  finaaces,  and  one  ex-minister 
or  diplomatic  agent, — all  named  by  tho  president,  together 
with  eix  other  councillors,  named  one-half  hj  the  Senate 
and  oao-haU  hj  the  ChtBibor  of  Depatbo,  The  duties  of 
tho  Conneil  of  Stote  on  to  odnN  oad  Mt  M  a  chocknpoa 
tho  pnaidailt 

Tho  gQvemmeat  ia  conducted  by  fire  cabinet  muiistcrs, 
each  With  a  salary  of  XI 200.  The  Ministro  d«l  Interior 
pfMideB  over  tho  preparation  of  the  national  statistics, 
ofor  looda  and  mikoido,  pubiio  bnildiafi^  and  liOi^tolBj 
dho  MiniilM  do  Hoeiondo  OTor  tbo  fhioniDe  j  tho  Uudiitro 
do  Justicia,  Culto,  6  Instrucci  .ni  orer  the  law  and  priaona, 
tliii  church,  and  educatioa ;  the  Miouttro  de  Guerra  over 
the  army  and  navy ;  and  the  Ministro  del  Eaterior  OTer 
fotfliga  affaira  and  ooloDintioiL  Tho  ptaudtot  has  no 
powor  of  anfocciiig  olM^oiice  to  ordon  relatinf  to  any  one 
of  theso  dcpartmenta  until  tbey  hav^e  been  confirmed  by 
tho  minister  in  charge.  The  ministers  are  entitled  to 
tuko  part  in  all  tho  debates  of  CongrcM  ;  but,  unlcbs 
holding  at  the  Buine  time  the  <^ce  of  senator  or  of  deputy, 
fbqr  arc  not  allowed  to  Tota.  Any  of  thoB  may  be 
knpooched  by  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  for  treason  against 
the  laws  ef  the  state,  or  for  the  mal-ed ministration  of  the 
duties  of  his  ofTice.  An  action  may  be  brought  against 
them  even  b/priTate  individuals  who  have  suffered  by  any 
of  their  acta  if  the  Senate,  to  whom  appeal  must  in  the  flrbt 
place  bo  mada^  deebio  fb«t  then  it  loffidoBt  ponad.  tot 
jpomplMBt. 

Lijra!  Covrrnmenf. — Upon  the  executiTe  depend  directly 
the  adminivtratiTe  officials  thrwughout  the  country.  For 
adndaistratiTo  purpoeoe  Chili  is  divided  into  fifteen  pro- 
viocM,  oa«h  with  fabordioato  deportments,  subdeleptioiw, 
ond'  districti,  and  obo  eeCtlomont,  viz.,  the  provinoeo  of 
Atacame,  Coqoimbo,  Valparaiso,  Aconcagua,  Santiago,  Col- 
chagua,  Curic6,  Talca,  Haule,  Nuble,  Concepcion,  Arauco, 
Valdivia,  Llanqnihne,  and  Chilo6,  and  tho  settlement  of 
UageUan.  The  capital  is  Santiaaob  on  tho  UapoelM.  Each 
ef  tho  prorbeoo  b  gororaed  by  an  iBtonaant,  win  k 
rnmirifttct!  hy  tho  prrnirkiif ,  an^i  holds  office  fi^r  thrrre  years. 
Tho  do|>ar|mcuta  arc  under  governors,  who  hold  office  fur  . 


It  iiiiiihur  tMiik  T^  inteodaBt  gononlly  acta  as  govimae 
in  that  deportmeot  in  whieh  the  capital  of  the  provineo  ii 

situated,  and  Ls,  at  the  sa^e  time,  mayor  of  the  municipal 
corporation  ;  hat  the  authority  of  thia  body  is  very  limited, 
as  it  cannot  dispose  even  of  ita  local  funds  without  the 
permission  <^  QoiromBMnt.  Tho  anbdelegiatea  ato  ^yointad 
by  the  goTemora  for  a  period  ef  two  yearo,  lo  on  aim* 
the  inspectors  of  districts.  Both  these  ofBcea  aro  com* 
pulsory, — those  who  decline  to  serve  being  liable  to  finca. 

Tho  united  revenue  of  tho  municijval  corporations  of 
Chilt  amounta  to  about  X500,000,  of  which  about  XSO.OOO 
is  contribntod  hf  tbo  State^  oad  Uio  toouinder  derivod  fcoai 
local  sources. 

The  procedure  of  the  Chilian  courts  of  justice  ia  based 
on  tho  aame  fundamental  principle!  as  thuae  which  hold 
among  the  Latin  nations  generally,  and  approximateo 
therefore  to  that  of  equity.  Evidence  io  moMf  tokoit  bf 
depoaitiiiBa  in  writing.  Tho  oaitor  oppoon  bj  n  sworn 
procurator  or  attorney,  who  mutt  be  eooTonant  with  fbo 
technicalities  of  tho  law.  In  l.' ;1  er  courts,  tho  aid  of 
an  advocate  is  farther  obligatory.  The  advocate,  who 
combines  tho  functions  of  the  consulting  lawyer  with  tboao 
of  the  barrister,  is  only  admitted  to  pnietioa  aftes  taking  m 
tmiTOioily  degree,  and  passing  an  anmlnatian  by  ue 
SnpTTnv-  C'ji'.rt.  Trill  I'V  jiiri;  i.^  unknown,  except  as 
ti-.^-Iit-J  Hi  ii  liiuiiiiltJ  fuiiu  lo  Lbcl  cases  connected  with 
tho  press.  Tho  whole  law  of  Chili  is  being  gradoiUj^ 
digested  into  codes, — the  civil,  penal,  commercial,  dec. 

The  supreme  court,  which  sits  at  Santiago,  takes  eeg>> 
nizanoe  of  criminal  and  civil  causes  alike.  Its  decisions 
are  final,  and  also  bind  the  Goremment  upon  questions  of 
law  submitted  for  the  consideration  of  the  bench.  There 
are  three  courts  of  intermediate  appeal,  sitting  in  Santiago, 
Serena,  and  Concepcion,  which  also  have  both  criminal  and 
eiTil  jnrisdistioii,  and  vboio  decisions  an  final  in  oertaia 

In  each  deparimeut  of  every  province  there  ere  one  or 
more  imlaricd  judges  of.  letters  (or  jndgee  learned  ia  tho 
law),  who  divide  among  them  the  local  jurisdiction,— >tb4 
ciuuinal  and  ctvil  sides  bein&  in  places  of  impoitanos^ 
toaled  in  different  judges,  eadi  of  whoD,  aa  •  mle,  aita 
alone.  Below  thcAo,  a^ain,  aro  tho  judges  of  subdsloga- 
tions  and  of  districts,  uf  whom  the  latter  can  only  decide 
civil  caaea  when  the  value  at  issuo  is  below  £10,  and  in 
criminal  caoaee  cin  arreat  the  criminal  and  prepare  evidence  ; 
wbUo  tho  fonnw  decidea  oivfl  anita  np  to  X40  ^ne,  beam 
appeals  from  tho  district  jndgi^  and  takcs  oogniiaiioo  of 
minor  criminal  ofTDncca. 

In  places  where  acccas  to  a  judge  of  letters  ia  difficult, 
an  alcalde  or  local  police  magistrate  retains  a  limited  juria- 
dietian.  1?ith  a  nam  to  teduce  litigation,  the  law  expreaaly 
enconitges  relsrsnos  to  arbitration  in  variona  forma ;  and 
the  dntiea  of  public  prosecutor  and  public  advocate  aro 
performed  by  oflRcials,  who  iutcrvcno  btl'uro.  tho  higher 
courts  and  the  judges  of  lettere  in  all  ca«es  nhtch  involra 
[%iblic  morality,  or  the  interests  of  the  State,  of  minoi%  of 
the  incapable^  of  tbo  absootk  and  of  ohsiitaUe  tnsta, 

Ifilitwy  and  oeeleaiaatiad  offeaess  ooue  nnder  tbo  eo^- 
nizance  of  speci  J  tribunals,  but  neither  ecclesiastical  nor 
military  persons  are,  as  such,  exempt  from  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  ordinary  tribunals  in  respect  of  offences  against  the 
law  of  tho  land.  Certnin  neoal  jnrisdietion  is  ttaerved 
to  the  Oonndl  cf  fltoto  and  to  tbo  wvenno  oonits ;  and 
under  a  treaty  with  Groat  Britain,  guarintcehi?  \hc  amtual 
right  of  search  in  suspected  slave  vessels,  a  nuxed  Ui- 
bunal  dadde%  witbont  appeal,  as  to  fho  nlidi^  of  ta^ 
tore. 

The  dwfcs  and  •oeretatiss  of  tbo  bicker  courts,  and  the 
sccretariea  of  tho  judges  of  letters,  must  be  qualified 
aavocatca.  as  also  the  notaries  public,  who  aro  charco^ 
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1^  ^wbg  up  and  preaervliig  Iqpl  inatrttmeaU,  tome 

among  their  number  being  particularly  entnuted  with  the 
re^ttry  of  landed  property,  and  of  daeda  of  partnaiahip, 
ba>'iQg  than  the  title  of  notary  oouMwilOKi  1w  Migiatan 
are  opea  to  pnblia  inapeetion. 

R^iffion. — The  form  of  worship  reoognifad  1>j  the  con- 
atitudon  ia  tha  Boman  Oatltolia,  j«t  Goncainent  toleiatea 
tin  poblio  protadoB  of  otban.  For  fba  pnrpoMa  of 
eccleeiostical  administration,  Cbili  ia  divided  into  four 
diocoeM— one  arcbbiahoprio  aad  3  bishoprics — whict  are 
•  subdivided  into  144  pariahea.  The  salary  of  the  archbishop 
ia  XICOO.  of  the  biahom  of  Ooocopoioa  and  Serena  X1300 
each,  and  of  Anend  jBlOOOl  T1i«  aalaiiao  of  the  enrates 
range  from  jC20  per  annum  to  X200.  Tha  mission 
deparUuoul  is  under  the  dixectioa  of  Capuckm  friars,  and 
consists  of  a  prefect  and  sub-profect,-  and  a  staff  of  30 
wiaaionariwi  and  several  obaplaiDa,  atatioBad  in  the  proTincca 
of  Anoeo,  TaldiTia,  Llanquihm^  and  Hagallama.  Thair 
labours  among  tho  adult  Inr^inrs  pror^urni!  !rtt!r>  fri;it,  bat 
in  their  ecbouLa  thoy  havo  boon  m^ro  succeasfuL  Wor- 
ahip,  iucluding  salaries  and  topoill  «t  olumhM^  «oata 
Government  aunu&liy  jC63,425. 

In  Santiago  there  is  one  handsome  Protestant  chnrch, 
in  Valparaiso  three,  and  a  chapol  in  Talca.  Roman 
Catholicism  exists  in  a  mild  form  among  tha  educated 
cla^cji,  but  with  a  good  deal  of  supcrititioa  among  the 
Queers  and  peasantry  {hutuo*  and  taquilinos).  There  is 
only  OOO  great  placo  of  pilgrimage  in  Cbili,  and  that  is  to 
nn  image  of  tha  Virgin  in  tha  ohnnh  of  AndaooUo^  a  inuU 
▼illage  near  Serena.  Upwaida  of  30,000  peraona  viait  it 
acG  jii"/,  and  tho  yearly  festival  is  occasionally  presided 
over  by  the  bishop  of  tha  (ttoviace,  when  the  usage  ia 
carried  in  procession  touid  tlM  tqput,  Tho  gpMtMfe 
dArataaaan  tha  ninacL 

Xiuutim. — ^Tha  4ftk  adneatloiial  aatafcluliiiiaiita  in  tuik 
are  tha  University  and  the  National  Institute  of  Santiago. 
The  university,  which  grants  dcgre«8  in  law  and  medicine, 
has  37  profesaotB,  besides  nnmerous  oBaistanta,  and  is 
attandod  bj  aaarlj  TOO  atndanta,  It  ia  govamad  by  a 
taetor  and  aTicMvetor,  a  Menitei7,«od  tita  flva  deaeona  of 

the  facnitiea  of  hnmanitv,  matbcrQitics,  modicinf,  law,  and 
tbeolo^,  who  atii  liuio  cluirj^til  witi.  thu  iiijtpoction  of 
edncutun  :n  all  schools  tliroughont  the  republic.  "WYio- 
ever  has  tho  nacoMaijr  alaaeatary  knowledge  maj  attend 
the  claaaoa  ivUhiOOl  pajliig  fooa. 

Tha  preparatory  section  or  "  Institnte,"  corresponding 
with  our  high  schools,  is  under  the  management  of  a  rector, 
a  vico  rector,  48  masters,  and  several  inspoctopi.  It  is 
•ttanded  by  about  1 000  pnpila,  ol  whom  only  those  pay 
irbokdgo  and  board  in  tho  establiahmetit,  this  costing X32 
ft  jaar.  The  isatitttta  ia  aiidovad  with  40  exhibitions  or 
baiaariao,  15  of  wUdh  an  ffiiidad  aqually  among  youths 
from  Peru,  Bolivia,  and  Eooadoc. 

ThsM  two  MtsbiUhTriAnt*  coft  tbt  Qwwmncnt'kQntmlly  £15,000. 
Lyoaam^  on  Uia  ■ftm«  pUn  u  the  National  Icttitutr,  are  c«tiililii<)>i!d 
la  eTery  prortncUl  CRpit».l,  18  sltog«tb«r,  sad  are  «uppnrtcd  ly 
local  taxation,  ff^vcnu  i' ii'.  ^-n.Dt%  and  feM  from  popiU.  In  these 
institutions  bo&rders  pay  an  annnal  laro  cf  £90,  end  dsf  Kliolan 
ii.  -  :  ,  bat  many  receive  initTOCti->u  pratuitomlv.  Ths  dirocily 
ijraoticiU  bTSncbMOf  edncatiun  riXMiive  tho  largest  share  ct  attcnci'in, 
Init  thp  learned  langu^^s  ar«  not  ncglectod.  Tli-    .  '!  T  .1.  i, 

Concepfeioo,  sod  iicrooa  poaKiia  liui  privUegs  of  granting  degrees  m 

lantTisinstiss  sad  chomUtiy. 

OofSiBBSBt  expends  snnuttlly  on  the  lycMims  In  ths  provlacs 
4311,000^  and  ttw  an'attsadad  tf  ttOA  ptftb,  Oonmnent 
snpMils  ImsUss  SfO  sehaA  fhroagiieat  Oa 

chtMrvn  cn  tirsght  tho  Mteckiam,  r««dinjb  wittfa^  arUbaMtiei  aad 
srrofrrQphv.  Those  who  cboow  may  loam  in  addmoadieUitorisaal 
Chili  and  AntBrics,  atcred  history,  drawing,  node,  sad  sswiM, 
Then)  ore  olao  ISO  priraU  echooU,  with  84.000  pupils,  which  differ 
more  in  the  mtik  of  the  children  then  in  tha  anhjacU  tsoghL 

One  In  iTtjy  3  3  or  tins  population  ia  Santiago  cea  read,  and  1  In 
*mj  4-4  esn  both  rcsd  sad  write— and  the  Mgjnrtioa  k  aosrbr 
Ito  am  h  Aa  iiMlBiOia  «r  ilaaHB%  Goqiifan^Tatj^^ 


m 

etpdoa,  and  Chfloo  ;  while  In  tlio  entire  pcpvdstinn  of  ths  reptlbHs 
one  in  7  can  read,  and  ono  ir.  8  can  liuth  riud  and  write.  Upon  SB 
average  1  child  f^r  evirr  2'!  71  Inhabitants  i^ocs  to  schooL  In  tlis 
pnblio  schools  sach  child  costs  Qovenunent  sa  sTMige  of  iS 


TM$  iHmtbta     mmmlkt  tfAOdrt*  tducaUd  at  A*  puhlU  mud 
prtiatt  tdM*,  and  ih*  proportion  ^fufOt  Is  <ii>nWtaala 


la^iOiJi&aM. 

omji  rspaia 

n.soa 

8,935 

18-13 

167. 40S 

6,134 

26  67 

Viklpanuao  

132,790 

6,656 

26 '67 

176, 6S2 

9,900 

17-84 

362.713 

19,6^5 

18  44 

146,889 

4,746 

30-96 

»s,no 

3,145 

29-28 

4.033 

27-03 

1    237,S84  1 

1.707  1 
3.223  1 

4s-a 

NubU  

1S«,S80 

4.976 

1S1,36S 

6,023 

140,M6 

3,297 

4aft 

S7,4«l 

1,463 

ss-tf 

48, 4M 

2,730 

lT-7« 

Chilos  

65,680 

4,780 

1374 

Total  

8<^44S 

84-71 

Mimea$UmU  InttUuiionM  far  aqMctof  ^imto***.— For  the  cJueatleft 
of  prissts  there  ore  ssmiasilsa  ia  Smas,  Vslpsraiao,  HsntiM% 
Tal«,  Conospeisa,  aaA  jlaeod,  rfx  all,  attaadei  hf  abeol  W 
young  men,  aad  eestiag  QoWttlDl  dWM  HMillfi  far  tta 
•docstion  of  tssifhsw,  uMS  aia  twa  Hihooh  Ibr  ftnalsa  aadaas  fcr 
msB.  ThersanslseiaSaaliafaaoehealibctlialillttlaailsBothsr. 
Ctr  ths  dsaf  and  diunb. 

la  the  military  academy  -la  Santiago  there  are  100  puptla,  coat- 
In^  anneatly  £7200  ;  antiexed  to  it  is  ths  naval  academy,  eoetiiig 
£2600,  with  100  pupUs.  In  ValpaTaiao  ia  tha  practical  naTal 
school,  coating  £2600,  with  100  pnpila  ;  a  school  for  marie,  coating 
£760,  with  lOo  pnpila ;  an  academy  of  painting,  coating  £1000,  wilb 
70p«piU;  one  of  Bculpturt,  coatlnff  £600,  wlt^  SO  pnpila;  an  tgri- 
cultural  and  polyti ,  i  :  m  tiool,  wiUi  60  pupils,  costing £7200.  Th-ro 
are  alao  a  national  library  and  i:nu«<"jm  ar.ci  obeerratory,  coating 
annually  about  £4000.  Mu«t<!r«ar«  ilU  j  .  'n  ; . «]  to  tescb  in  priaon* 
and  in  narraoka.  Altogntlicr  thtre  are  upwards  of  1300  educational 
estaMishinetita,  to  which  the  State  contributee  £166,000,  iind  IIil-m 
eatablishtnents  are  attended  by  about  68,000  pupils.  Furthrr  to 
aid  In  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  Government  distributes  among 
the^owjtr  schools  text  books,  cheap  editions  of  standard  authors, 

SenevoIftU  InsiUutiont.  —  In  Chili  thoro  aro  42  ho.-pitals, 
with  an  average  number  of  41,930  patieuta  -,  18  lazar 
hooaaa  (Umm^oi)  with  2230  patients;  31  dispensaries, 
providing  medlciiiaa  doling  tha  year,  to  293,100  sick 
people ;  1  asylon  for  tha  niaaiio^  with  575  patients ;  4 
foundlitig  hoapitolji,  •^■'■.fh  S-45  children;  6  hoapiccs,  with 
765  poor  ;  5  rofugca  for  fallen  vomen,  with  610  inmates; 
and  5  estabb'shmenta  for  orphati.i,  with  500.  For  tho 
support  of  these  charitiaa  QoTenuaeat  coottibutca  annoall/ 
on  an  avaiage  X5 4,6001 

Thoro  aro  aevernJ  prisons,  ono  hoafio  of  mrrrctirr, 
a  large  penitcntarj,  th«  whole  costing  Oovernme;it  annually 
about  £23,000, 

LtffatioKt. — The  Chilian  legation  for  France  and  England 
ia  in  Paris.  The  minister's  aakry  is  XI 800 ;  witli  other 
solariea  and  aundrios,  it  coats  X3000.  In  Washington  the 
expeoaa  of  tba  legation  ia  X1400;.  iu  Lima,  X2800,  iu 
Bolivia  XI300;  in  Bnaiia*  Aym,  whkk  aomi  iIm  for 
Brazil,  X260a 

3%§  /Vwa,— Tho  pre*  In  duU  ii  impnmiig,  Tharr 
are  ona  or  mm  dailj  navipaparB  in  every  town  of  im- 
portanca,  and  abomt  BO-  papara  and  magazinea  published 
weekly  or  monthly.  The  official  organ  of  the  Government 
ia  tha  ^raweano;  of  tha  Law  Courts,  tho  Gaeeta 
d$  to  IVAhmIm;  of  tlie  onifatritar,  tlia  Analu  da  U 
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_.   and  of  the  Clmrcli,  Ixi  Rfx-Uia  Catolua. 

Tbere'tre  auo  German  and  Eugliab  newspapers.  The 
MtioDal  litentnre  of  Chili  belongs  chiefly  to  the  belles 
yOfm  dtti^  tinged  with  F^vncli  idMi.  Hw  MiiiittGe 
writvs  an  mostly  foraigncn  or  tiie  damndtnti  of 
fccMgnera.  On  an  average,  three  times  more  books  are 
Snported  from  France  than  from  England ;  tep  times 
more  than  from  Spain,  or  the  United  States,  or  QanMny  : 
•ad  twenty-two  tiniM  more  than  from  Belgium. 

'JW^;^. — ^Hm  nombtt  d  letters  that  paaaad  ttrooga 
the  posToffice  In  )874  was  6  miUioos ;  of  MMpapera, 
periodic^,  lad  drealnB,  71  miOiona;  end  of  laiqplea, 
12,000,  beside*  336,000  ofBcial  deapatches. 

Ah»y  and  Navy. — The  army  of  Chili,  which  m  time  rjf 
war  has  exceeded  4500  men,  waa  reduced  in  1875  to 
3000,  oauietivg  of  700  mnirt,  3000  infutiy,  ond  SOO 
oitfflaij.  Tliis  iMoo  ft  MMbtM  oa  mo^  dntiso  and 
upon  the  frontiers,  but  the  real  mOltUf  Mrtfegtf^  of  the 
eonntry  is  the  National  Guard. 

Tlu)  National  Guard,  also  divided  into  cavalry,  infantry, 
and  artilleij,  sTetaged  66,000  men  iiom  1867  to  187  h 
but  in  1870  had  boaoBM  idtaeed  to  19,000^^  tto  ooutiy 
being  alHMoe 

1&  BSV7  oouirta  of  two  powerM  fronobda,  the 
"Almirante  Cochrane"  and  the  "Valparaiso,"  constructed 
in  England,  eocli  of  1000  horec^power,  and  of  about  2000 
measurement,  V^cHides  three  corrottee,  a  aloop^ 
tmuport  Teiaela  oa  aotiTe  asrriqs^  and  two 
oeatid'todMaafal  iahook  All  are  aleaaers. 
The  marine  foreo  attoonted  in  1876  to  1600  men,  includ- 
ing sailors,  engineeis,  officers,  and  200  cjarines  and  artillery- 
men. 

itinera!  Prodiu-Umj. — Chili  it  rich  in  minfT«1i.  Amonp  itt 
metals  are  grAd.  silver,  copper,  Icsd,  iDtimoDy,  cutjalt,  jinc,  nicVtl, 
Wsmnth,  iron,  nfiolybdenum,  aUil  qaickfilver,  fountl  in  minei  in  the 
Bortlir-ni  liiviiiilin,  while  rich  be<l«  of  co»l  occupy  thesonthem  divi- 
■ioD,  Uut  only  ccpptr,  liiTer,  sod  coal  art  proBtsbla  to  any  ezt«i>t. 
The  Tsriona  ores  at«  foond  in  all  the  serin  o(  rocks  between 
granite  and  trachyte,  the  Istter  bdns  sterile  in  Chili.  Hie  Teins 
IweUf  m  from  l|.  sad  N.W.  to  9.  and  AA^Ia  same 


I  is  Imgttlar,  or  they 
The  aorSfsrons  vdns  nn  nearly  panllal  te  the  Impeifcct 
tt  the  somraRding  granite  roeka.  Oopper  vm,  oontaioing  a 
ooaatitT  of  gold,  ftre  K«nenilly  .■■eocisted  with  ajiesceow  ^lemlar 
von.  Home  uiinci  nn  r«nutrksble  for  tts  wisly  of  minerals  mixed 
with  the  Kold,  Mich  ss  gslcah,  blende,  eoippOT  aadlraniiTTitea,  and 
peroxide  of  iron.  Thete  lubstances  an  found  illsssiiiliislnil  in  qosrts 
Teini  mnntng  nearly  N.  and  S.  Kear  Illapel  are  some  Tcrj  poor 
gold  minm,  in  tho  lids  of  the  ij^pseous  forroation,  in  aUi-r[il  f<  l- 
mathic  clay-ilat«,  which  alternate  with  purple  porphyrltic  con- 
glomcnite. 

The  richr^.it  silver  tninca  are  found  in  Jnriuiaic  rocka  of  the  Oolitic 
fonnation  in  the  province  of  Atacama.  The  richeat  district*  arc 
ChaAarciUo,  Tree  Wntaa,  Iflorrda,  and  Caracoles.    In  ChaKarcillo 


the  npner  part  of  the  ininea  piodnee  Immense  msatitles  of  embolita, 
while  m  these  of  Garseolaa,  oa  the  firontieraf  BoUris,  the  chloride 
iUgrsetireiiatttiiiL  And  in  K«Der«l  these  are 
Irer  ere  mat  widi  meet  frequently  in  the  upper 
while  as  the  mines  beoome  deeper,  the  prsTsil- 
klnda  of  pyrarKyrite  or  red  stlw^  polybesitc, 
I  anlphuret  of  nlver.    y»ti  ve  silver,  in  smaller 


_  And  in  ^oeral  these  are 

the  twe  kinds  of  rihcr  ere  mal  widi  meet  frequently  in  the  upper 
region  of  the  veios  }  while  as  the  mines  beoome  deeper,  the^prsTail- 
iug  ores  STB  Tarioai  1  '  "  ' 
ana  argcntite  or  the 

or  larger  masses,  i*  generally  fonnd  in  tlm  upper  region,  although 
st  Oialian-illo,  from  the  vein  San  Juan,  at  9SU  fiat  belaw 
surface,  800,000  ounces  of  mrtrillic  nWerwsN  oaliaitlJ  In  •  few 
months.    Oold  is  also  fi  nii'l  in  M  icflUn. 

Cop|*r  is  more  e(|uallv  dlstrilutcd  tlnn  tilv.  r  ('V.t  thi'  iiortln-rii 
provinces,  and  is  mcstly  found  in  the  lower  granitic-  and  mrt»- 
morphic  arliialose  aciity,  nlirre  it  is  met  with  moat  abundantly  as 
pyritts,  although  olhcr  on»  arc  alw  common,  soch  as  hom<te  or 
variegated  copjicr,  tho  black  oxide,  malachite,  and  ataoamite.  V<-^ 
neyldte,  or  srsenical  copper,  is  found.  In  the  Oslaheoe  mine,  near 
Oevilmbo;  the-hyrinriUMtsandflUMntteiBttaniaeaaaiMMiiOk 
near  Oopispo ;  the  naedtale  tl  ed^  ^  eavMas  in  «a  eiasaio. 
fhospbste  of  lesdt  alang  with  aae^eas  earhooate  ef  lead  and 
evpper,  in  lUna  Grsnda  or  La  Uarquesa.  asar  Arqesrse.  That 
■ate  ees,  the  esychloride  ef  eopper,  er  atseamite,  ooeurs  st  Rsmo- 
SaoB  and  BanU  Boea  in  vciha  ia  graniU  The  ptindtial  ^por 
arinaa  are  la  the  provineaa  of  Ataesnuw  Coopiaibo^  and  Aeooci 
a«d  Oe  aioat  tepeHant  aie  tfasas  of  Ban  Jaaa  and  Ombd. 


Ooplane,  la  Hignar^  near  Oomiaaheh  and  1 
ttxm  &i  eoast,  and  70  fron  CooniniM.  Ibb  &at  Is  a  : 
district  aboat  WmtM  ahgieth>asB|4rt>hai  produces  shoot  150,000 
cwta.  a  yeaf  of  vsHBae  ktadff  e(  ealpennta,  of  a  produce  freai  f  te 
64  per  ont  TambiTlns.  10  Issgnee  tnm  Coc^mmbo,  prodness  prin. 
ripally  poor  soli^nreta ;  Boaeial,  ncer  the  nvsr,  entirely  boor  tar- 
bccatee ;  Andaosllo,  carboostes,  oxides,  oxymilphnreta,  and  nstiTS 
copper  ;  la  Hignsrs,  bbck  snlphnrcta  and  pyrites  ;  Herraduts  and 
Hukaoo,  eerbooatee  and  aulf^nrcts  of  low  prodooe.  In  the  Cordil* 
leraa,  above  Hua»u  <,  some  minea  ooataining  orea  of  copper,  silver, 
and  lead  oombiiiod  ti  prther.  Silver  and  copper  mines  are  sold  by 
the  "barra,"  Or  twenty  fnurth  ji.irt  of  '.^'T  Bharc  of  tbc  mino. 

The  moat  common  ores  of  coWt  U^e  arsenate  and  the  snlph- 
arssnste,  containing (h»  19  to  as  per  cent,  of  oobalt.  The  most  Sa> 
portent  muis  is  the  Yeta  Bkaca^or  Baa  Joan.  At  Tatohilloa  aoA 
Hnaaco  the»  A*  ataaa  eoitalaing  flaaea  eafeall»aadamBala  er 
ciythnne ;  .the  IbllMr  sent  is  ftemsnHy  twBihlae<  wHh  aiekd, 
vhich  has  been  fiposd  in  oonsidersble  quaatitiss  in  a  mine  in  the 
OordtUaras  aboTS  Ooplapa 

XIm  snlphBrst  of  sine  k  fomd  ia  varioas  faiti^  as  wsQ  as  anti- 
taoay,  Iseo,  majiganaae,  biaasnth,  mercury,  apd  BMlyfadena  Iron 
ons  of  every  description  sre  very  abundant ;  smoA^  the  most 
peenliar  ere  coqoimbite,  or  whit<;  cojipTsa,  and  copiapite,  or  yellow 
oopperaa,  mnch  used  by  the  inhabitants  for  dyeing  and  tanning, 
in  tJJS  manufacture  of  ink,  and  for  other  pur7>o«ei 

Gypsum  i»  found  ia  immense  beds,  particularly  in  the  province  ol 
S«ntia«o.  The  finr  maiwivc  T»ricty  called  alabaater  is  found  st  the 
Salto  fie  AgUA,  near  to  Santiago,  of  a  quality  nearly  equal  to  that 

Italyj  Lapis  lazuli  ia-fouid  in  tbs  CordiUcrss  sbove  the  province 
of  Coauifflbe,  bat  it  is  impossible  to  eoavey  )iugt  slabs  to  the  coast, 
sad  das  Hiaetpsl  use' of  the  amall'Ueceaiia  ta  nutks  altrsmerine ; 
but  aa  the  atttfieial  eqnala  tiha  aatiVs  in  briUlaa^  of  ' 
penoaaeaey  ItlsDOlai Bash valMk  lattsMwiaei 
wheas  it  becdsie  ea  BeUvIa,  aie  eatnrfee  daperita  cT  < 
soda  aad  the  berate  of  Uaie  sad  aoda. 

Of  gtsataadfaiersatfaaiaportsncean  the  coal  mines  ia  soathers 
Cbili,  eztendiag  aloos  the  coast  from  the'  pwiTlnee  ef  ConeepeiaB 
ia  («°  BO'  &  lat.  to  the  Straits  of  ksgeUsa,  iaetaaing  scmbs  of  the 
idanda'of  Chiloe.  The  richest  and  at  the  same  time  the  oldest'  ooel 
mlnns  are  immediately  south  from  the  iiiobio  at  Coronrl,  Lots,  and 
Leba.  These  coal  mines  sie  worked  on  the  same  plan  as  those 
In  England  with  all  the  modem  im]iroveiucut*  and  acceeisriee. 
Steamers  cool  at  the  pit's  month,  and  a  great  (1<M\1  uf  the  ore  {hat 
uaeil  to  be  barried  to  England  to  be  amelted  is  :.  iv  nt  to  Coronel 
and  L,ota.  There  are  also  extensive  works  for  amalgamating  silvw 
and  smaltlnx  ores  in  Copiapo,  ChaharciUo,  Csnjaal,  aad  Onayacan. 

Of  the  entire  metsl  exports  eopper  ia  70  per  seat  aad  dvsr  Sft 
Hw'smoantof  nut  jiioiiifiiiil  ■iwilliWf  il  llMSisAit  m  lejiiWl  tlnl 
It  will  probably  eoon  avenge  Ihta  S  to  •  adDleas  «(  tMS,  Tie 
avoi^  value  ef  the  mlnank  sAsrlsl  Is  aksve  M  far  esat  ef  the 
value  ef  the  whole  el  fKi  espon^  whOe  Ihat  ef  ■ericvltaial  gs^ 
dueta  is  Sboot  44  per  osat 

rspstoM*  JTm^rfosa.— The  Chilisa  flora  contains  128  gaao 
Twenty -two  of  the  genera  belonging  to  the  continent  of  £BMpa  I 
not  indigenous  to  Chili,  while,  on  tho  olhcr  hsnd.  " 
poaacacs  thirty-six  genem  not  belongiKg" to  Europe. 

w4^icu//ur<.— Till  ChiU  had  to  com]*  to  with  Califdrula^fld  Ane> 
tralia  In  the  foreign  msrliet*, '  the  ftgrioultnral  appliances  Tere  of 
that  rude  descriptiim  introilu-t  d  l>y  the  Spaniards.  The  plo-jgln  v>  ra 
jointed  aticka  ;  com  was  trodden  out  by  marei  or  oxen,  \rinnowed 
l/v  throwing  it  up  against  the  wind,  and  ground  in  small  primi» 
tive  mills.  All  Uus  is  now  changed.  The.lsrKsat  and  most 
approved  MrlcnltBral  implements  msnofsctSiad  m  ths  United 
mates  aad  u  England  era  now  enipiered,  whUe  the  floqr  aQle 
fa  powir  aad  Baebiaery  rival  the  beat  in  Ovsat  Btttria.  Osia  le 
alae  bdag  tsksa  to  improve  the  breeds  hf  tts^  IntredoedaB  of 
horses,  cettle,  aad  sham  lh>m  Englaad.  i* 
entire  surfoco  of  Chill  is  deeert,  mountsln] 

only  sboat  IS-  per  cent  srsbls  Isnd.  l%ers  sre  m  the>coiantT7 
80,000  estates  of  vsrious  sises;  from  msny  square  miles  to  a  few 
aerta  The  roost  imj>ortant  affrioultural  product,  both  for  home 
consumption  and  exp'  rtilion.  u  wh,-nl.  of  which  the  average  yield 
over  the  whole  country  is  7  for  1,  and  the  average  annual  quantity 
from  1,305,000  to  l.SSO.OOn  qimrt,-rs,  of  which  SOOUt  two-thirla  aro 
exiiortcd  in  grain,  flour,  and  biscuit  Intho  prpvincc  of  Santiaga 
thi-  yield  m»y  tie  estimated  at'12  for  1.  Ot  ^jri'  v'iho  areraps 
annual  production  Is  200,000  qnsrters,  and.the  yield  in  tho  pro. 
vinc<9  in  whioh  it  is  cuItivatedK  for  1.  The  veins  of  the  snnnsi 
export  sveragee  £200,000.  The  rest  is  tissd  ss  mslt  sad  food  for 
hoiMb  ifafis  is  gown  in  every  part  of  OMi  saHMillBa  la  OMed 
aad  the  tsnflon  of  Hagslhm,  and  yields  MtetHVM  bOe 
grssn  state  it  forms  two  of  tbs  pnnoipal  aatieaal  diih«%  chodao 
and  bcraitsa,.estra  by  both  rich  and  poor.  But  ths  most  uaivenal 
nstionol  dish  is  supplied  by  the  hidnep  iem  (Pftaaeoltu  mJgmrU^ 
both  in  tbs  green  sad  tbs  diy  stats.    The  sversge  annual  prodiiee is 


Ahoat  n  psr  oent  ^  Aa 
In  partm%  and  forssta^  aad 

l%ers  sre  m  the>co(mtTT 
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37,000  qaartcre.  Tha  potato  b  indlj^oaa  to  ChilL  The  lorgoet 
noAnlity  and  the  beat  ars  growa  in  the  imiay  proriuoM  of  Chilo<  Mid 
Yaldiru,  wbm  tba  viald  wim  Lm  10  to  40  for  1.  Tha  •▼«•« 
gnaiul  imidMa  ia  1,100^000  InulMla  la  t]»  «hd«  of  ChOL  Of 
iMlMlith»miM»«nMlfiodaM  ls48»00»buhdik  JklAowh 
ttm«n  llkW  teifav  <m«  i>  <1m  MOBtT.  <^  <«t>MttMi  «r 
On  «ll bam  ttl  IwniM  booty  tegbuing  to  nsceiro  ' 
YImn  an  IM^OOO  mufUrry  trim,  nt  tho  brMding  ct 
u  ret  not  ■nooaeded.  The  vinM  namlier  from  eighteen  to  twenty 
miUjons ;  «nd  rwUr  good  imitationt  of  port  and  claret  an  made, 
althoogh  the  gnat  buk  goee  U>  make  a  coono  brandy,  a  eatelan-Uka 
wine  eauJad  moato,  and  the  great  bereragee  of  the  poorer  cloaaei,  called 
cbirha  uri  i  ch-u  nli.  Tho  mo^t  important  pl*nt  for  the  fattening  of 
cs'.l'd  11  a  hwr  if,  tha  Mtiiicug?  tatim,  which  flouriahes  Ihroaghout 
a!l  the  w»rmi  r  rigioni  of  I'hili.  It  ii  nown  in  winter,  2J  bunhela 
to  the  cuadra,  unJrr  a  »priu'-;lui;;  of  c:i.'lh,  u  cut  from  throa  to  four 
timea  in  the  year,  and  irrigat(xi  from  tivc  to  t«n  times,  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  aoil,  andyicMn  cf  ^n  cci  food  49  tons  the  cuadra. 
Cattle  brought  from  tha  moantains,  and  oxen  that  have  been  work- 
ing in  carts  and  in  tha  pl^mi^h,  are  iiji«rdily  fattened  nn  it,  whil« 
eowa  fed  on  it  yield  rich  milk  and  butter.  The  hills  in  (ho  warm 
Rtfions  of  CUU  wn  mriagly  corered  with  a  ^ort  and  wiry  gtwm, 
wnieh,  •(Ur  ou  nuur  al  aibandant  rain,  Imu  for  two  mmom, 
nrn  altitawA  llia  nwiaailtm  »<iitw  may  hamkwBdn; 

lha  BiariM  fWaaaad  aMvataiiu  prodooa  tia  «an*  tna(OMi» 
laaiB)  vUch,  ia  defiuea  of  a  Vroiling  can,  atittAaa  oaft  tta  ipaalaM 
llmH  aaaand  with  foliage,  forming  aa  agtaeahla  ntiaat  to  fha 
weary  tTavellcr  by  day  aa  wall  aa  1^  aight ;  tha  capiao  (Aeaeia 
CMWwia)  inferior  to  tha  earob  tree  ia  ataei  hardneaa,  and  doiabilitr 
of  iti  tinfaer;  and  the  great  torch  thiitlc,  whoee  long,  amooth 
•ptoaa  ara  need  by  the  conntry  people  for  knitting-needlea,  and 
whoee  Interior  woody  lubstaoce,  atripp<>d  of  its  flashy  bark,  fortns  the 
beami  and  niftfr^  of  tlui  cottagi^t  of  the  peasantry  in  the  northern 
provincfi.  Timber  is  abundant  in  all  the  prorincea  S.  of  San- 
tiago, but  chiefly  m  Anrjoo,  Valdivia,  ami  (!hili)«^,  whii:h  may  \< 
termed  tb«  forest  region  of  Chili.  There  are  altngi-tbrr  «lnv<i  a 
hundred  different  kindi  of  indigenons  trees,  of  whi  li  n  <t  more  '.hin 
thirteen  aver  ahed  their  IfA^fn.  StTfral  hive  Wn  found  »e  rritoabls 
in  ihip-baildLDg,  Imt  f>  r  purpo«j  of  houM-carp^ntrr  nonu  afford 
an  adequate  aottstitnte  for  pine.  Uniamenlal  woods  are  acarce, 
aad  too  soft  for  tha  oaa  of  cabinet-makers.  The  principal  timber 
trata  an  tba  nhla  or  Chilian  oak  (Fagut  oNiqua)  whicn  attaina  a 
of  IM  fM^  aad  aa  tin  timber  retains  iu  soandoeas  in  water, 
Ik  aakaa  oralBat  atokaa:  tha Uagaa  {Ptrtta  Lingut)  90  feet,  which 
fbniihaa  tha  haat  wood  nr  Amutnra^  whfla  tho  bark  ia  of  great 
valna  ia  taaaiag;  tho  pooBM  (OrfplMarya  Awmia),  Aa  ban  of 
which  is  used  in  ValdiTia  for  tanning,— Hm  Oemana  aiportiiig  large 
qpuatitiaa  of  first  elaas  aola  leather,  of  whidi  tha  largsat  qoaatity 
■oaa  to  logland  :  two  species  of  cypress,  both  exceeding  in  height 
tBO  loftiaat  trees  in  EngUn^— the  timber, of  a  reddish  hue,  is  ased 
for  beams,  doors,  pillais,  and  ornamental  flooring.  The  cypress 
(Lihoctdnu  cAiUniu)  grows  on  the  Andes  of  the  middle  prorincee, 
while  tho  Liboctdrus  Itiragrma  is  found  on  th«  soutbrrn  Atnlrs. 
The  quillay  tree  (Quillaja  .S.i)w>nijri,i)  prows  north  from  tho  Biobio. 
4  decoction  of  tho  bark  is  ased  for  clca.irig  the  cojonrs  in  dvPing  and 
cleansing  articles  of  (ilk  and  wmjllfn  i  tolh,  ami  m  a  fur  Qie 

hair.  The  laarrl  {Laurrtiri  on^Trni/tajl  in  a  tall  liandsomo  trcp, 
bat  its  wood  warps  so  much  that  it  i.i  nuitaljlo  only  for  thu  roan«-«t 
work.  The  laroo  {Mj/riut  Luma)  producrs  timber  liker  the  ILdr- 
lish  oak  than  the  Chilian  oak.  The  .\raucanian  pine  {jtrauearia 
tmbriemta)  ISO  feet,  Boorishea  on  the  mountains  S.  nom  the  Biobio. 
Wlun  saaafhsm  a  distance  the  trees  look  Ukagigaatio  am hrallsa.  Tba 
OOM  which  takaa  two  yaaia  to  ripeo,  ooatalBa  naat 


MtolOOohk^ 
MlaalaaatiDc 

J  af  OViggfawttafr  traaka 
wan  oaad  Ibr  ihip-iBoato ;  hat  aft  fiaawt  tta  axpanaa  of  bringing 
thorn  to  tiio  coaat  pramtl  ttair  hahig  anplayad  in  this  way.  The 
Chilian  cedar  or  alaraa  (fttwwys  patofomiea)  is  the  largest  and 
■Oat  important  tnolaCulL  Tha  wood  is  raddish,  soft  anddarable, 
and  not  UsUa  to  warp.  Tha  traak  is  dirided  into  piacaa  of  8  feet 
long,  and  than  split  np  into  boards  6  w  7  inehsa  broad,  and  about 
half  an  inch  thlclc,  which  is,  on  aecoant  of  the  straightneu  of  the 
fibre,  T«ry  easily  effected.  An  ordinary  tree  yields  ffom  .'/O  n  t«  flno 
of  those  boards.  The  general  height  is  from  ISO  to  180  fe«L  Yet 
soma  specimens  hare  tM-r-n  nrnt  with  900  feet  high  and  00  in 
circumference,  which  ricliicJ  ura-ar  ii  of  6200  boarda.  The  beit 
prow  in  Lliini'.iiiinc,  Cliiloe,  snd  ValJiria.  lndc*d,  the  Imurianco 
of  Trgatitinn  in  these  regions  is  a-i  grrAt  as  in  the  tropicJi.  The 
forests  nr"  fn-  .ni'ntly  quite  impenetrable  on  account  of  the  iTf«>fwr» 
and  the  ".^.iili,"  a  rudely  branched  reed,  which,  however,  affords 
a  g  H>i  f<'<«l.  f  >r  the  oattle.  A  creeper  {Lttrditiabal»  hiUmala)  is 
used  by  the  Araucanians  inatead  of  ropsa.  la  the  aama  districts 
growa  likawise  the  eolifut  or  cota*  (Cmtpm  (kItmA,  a  bambo^ 
Uka  road,  which  attains  a  height  of  SO  Ibat,  aadtaiUHatl)taaafto 
■TtiMlaMiaaffhoAnMaataBaaadPahoanahaa. 
ftatt  b  BiawliM.  BiMaothaUBda  aliaaif  aaKlIoaad.  ia 


cherrion,  and  quinces.  TTk^  stro'*":  >  rr!'  :i  o(  lli  ■  -oiitli  of  Chili 
haTe  long  been  famous,  and  arc  still  unrivaUcl,  mikicuII;-  thoB« 
of  Tomi.- 

.^ofaiailii— Tho  moot  fbratidablo  aaianl  ia  Chili  is  tho  puma. 
Oa  aooooat  of  tto  laragaa  la  lha  bim-yati.  It  ia  ftaqoaatly  malid 
with  deg%  or  eaaght  by  tho  hasw,  Tho  gDaaaoofoona  abgatamw 
tho  loarar  Ngfaaaof  tho  Chilian  Alpa  ia  hanla  anmbeting  ftoM  M 
to  lOOi  Tho  vfaola  fa  more  nre ;  it  inhabits  tha  Andaa  of  tta 
croTihoa-of  iffaoama.  The  '  uemol  is  found  in  the  territory  of 
Ms|nllan,  and  in  other  district*  the  otter,  wild  cat,  fox,  and  cKin- 
chiUa.  The  horses  of  Chili  aro  iofcrior  in  strength  and  height  to 
those  of  England,  but  greatly  superior  in  point  of  andoranee.  Tho 
TDule  is  the  bcaitt  of  burden,  and  wiil  carry  on  an  average  a  load 
of  3:.5  lb.  a  distunce  of  20  or  even  30  miles  a  day.  The  beef  is 
I'lcelltnt  ;  meat  is  mostly  cured  by  drying,  making  it  into  charqni. 
Ia  thiJi  iijii.i:uf.x. tiirti  sereral  hundred  head  of  cattle  are  killed  at  a 
time,  the  Hesh  rapidly  stripped  off  the  bones,  cut  into  long  thin 
ahreds,  and  then  dried  in  the  sun. 

.fiinif. —Among  the  birds  of  Chill  the  moat  r<  iharkible  is  tba 
condor,  which  ia  easily  recognised  by  the  white  ruir  i.  iri  ling  its 
neck.  As  its  wings  on  aa  aTcrags  axtand  8  or  9  feet,  iu  flight  has 
a  very  majestic  appearaaoa.  HombofaU  aMBtioafl  having  as«n  one 
flyingatthah«iAbtafn,00OCMtahofalholoTClof  thaaea.  Thn 
sc«nt  aa  maaia  aawaaa i» « gwot  dIalaBaab  Iwl  oaUaa  aanroff 
Uva  prey.  Hm  iukaf«huaat4  ia  abo  aawMaa  ia  tba  aartlam 
distruta:  white  asglas,  howks^  aad  owlaan  imm  aaawiOM  ia  tha 
soath.  Tha  only  song-birds  worthy  of  aotiea  ara,— 4ho  taaea,  tha 
thrush,  the  tordo  (a  kind  of  blsckbinl),  and  the  lloica  fa  kind  of  red* 
breast) ;  bat  none  of  theae  can  rival  tho  notes  of  oar  En^iah 
birda,  Tha  tenca  is  said  to  emulate  the  mocluog-bird  in  imitotivo 
power.  The  tapacnlo  (PUrop<oc\>u  albieollit),  a  bird  abont  tho 
same  sixe  as  the  thrush,  rarely  fliea,  but  runs  about  with  great 
agility,  emitting  an  odd  but  cheerful  note.  The  chingol,  or  *|wrrow, 
has  tjAyi^r  f  lniri&ge  than  hia  EuroMSLn  representative,  iieaides 
thtK<\  ]'iirrin{nf't^.  tlattiingoes,  partridges,  and  woodpeckers  abound 
m  Mvcra!  localities,  likewise  the  blark-ht-aded  swan,  and  several 
Tiri#tics  of  crari'-.  I'utagonia  has  in  u.-'.-i  h  much  liUDt<,'d  by  tho 
Indisns.  Tho  pelican,  the  penguin,  aiul  the  shag  inhabit  the  Ma 
and  the  salt-water  lakes. 

ftsh. — Great  varictuia  of  6ah  are  found  off  the  coast  of  Chili,  and 
of  theae  the  nieUhasa,  which  ia  caqght  chieily  in  tha  Bay  of  Coquim- 
bo,  ia  regarasd  aa  a  ohaiea  dalioaey.  Than  ars  aatall  awast  oysters 
off  Chiloi;  hqga  laaaaal^  hanuoMtb  oad flaamlH  «f  Couai^aiaB 2 
and  large  daau  dff  OoaalHiho ;  baiMaa  aaa^nhia^  oatida^  mm! 
limpeta,  which  ara  IboBa  alaqg  tho  wluilo  eoaat 

Of  the  reptiles,  wUdi  am  all  karmleae,  tho  BMot  aaiBoroaa  ara 
lirards ;  tha  laakea  vary  from  13  to  SO  inchea  ia  laqgth.  Sooiploaa 
and  largo  spidsra  ara  common,  bat  not  dangeroaauOf  haatlyttoia 
are  upwaida  tt  4000  species  not  found  in  Earopa.  ChUi  is  never 
infested  bw  tta  deads  of  locusts  which  from  time  to  time  dcvasta^ 
the  neighbonring  plains  of  the  Argentine  Republic.  Small  ante 
enter  houses  and  attack  proviaiona. 

In  1844,  J.  P.  I.,«rr»iri  ittivU  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  intro- 
duce bees;  hu«.?v.:r,  atKHit  two  ycdrs  afUrwardu  he  succeeded. 
Since  then  they  have  niultipliid  »<)  fa.it  that  thcru  «rc  now  upwards 
of  100,000  hives,  producing  on  an  average  £50, 000  ^Norlh  uf 
honey  and  wax  annually,  of  which  by  f.ir  the  ^.-n  itrst  part  ia 

ClfKTtod. 

Hanu/aclurtt. — The  wealth  of  Chili  consista  in  thp  duvi  loprnent  ol 
iti  great  and  abosdant  resources,  for  which  its  scanty  population  is 
inauiBcient ;  hence  manufactnrea  which  require  many  akilled  hands 
aad  Boeh  cheap  labour  bavaaayataokfi«fand«— tiM  coat  of  pro- 
doatiaa  being  too  great  Baft  aaA  wana  ao  floar  aiiill%  soMlting 
wQcki^  toaaonsa,  bnwariaa,n>parieak  aad  aoap  worlahwalaaf  aaotal 
aaeesaiAiL  Wine-nakiag  is  prqgrssaiBg  npidly.  At  Tnat'tiMn  la 
a  cloth  mill,  and  st  Vslparaiso  a  larga  aqgar  raflnary. 

Numerous  banks  and  uisuraaca  and  otlMr  cnmpaniaa  an  ooadaotl4 
on  the  principle  of  limited  liability.  Batt  SaatiagB  aad  Tote 
are  in  this  way  fttmiahed  with  atiaal  tiaannf%  nd  tba 
of  late  been  ap^ied  to  mining. 

Comnwret.— Thaoonuneroeof  Chili  baa  vastly  increased  since  tho 
time  when  the  ronntni'  lay  torpid  under  the  Tok<^  of  Kpain.  In 
l.^SS  the  tDlul  viuijc  ,,f  the  exports  wa.«  uiol-r  jCi,iU"),i}'jO  ster- 
ling,  now  it  averages  £8,000,000.  Tho  imjior'a  :c-  m  1355  a 
little  above  £8,500,000,  now  th.  y  uveru^v  t7,oi  I'.r.'  n.  The  prin- 
cipeJ  exports  are  copper  in  bam  aiid  ores,  »vcr.ig-.ii>:  X3, 050,000  ; 
silver  in  bars  and  ores,  averaging  £500,01X1  ;  wheat,  tlour,  srid  Ua- 
cait«,  avcraf[ing £1,607,000;  barley,  £300,0(Xi;  hsy  of  Lucerne  {Metii- 
cjujo  saltra),  £61,000  ;  potatoes,  £48,000  ;  walnut.i,  £40,000}  botlW 
and  cheese,  £30,600  ;  eggs,  £23,000  ;  hides,  £22,000. 

Of  tha  bnporto  17  to  18  par  eaat  an  tat  aatritioa,  aoch  aa  aagir, 
rice,  aad  cattla ;  90  to  SI  par  oaot  an  aoaaawriaa  oif  aoeial  Ufa,  aa 
dothiafc  dwasatie  atenails,  erockaty,  diagfc  laaoWaaiy,  taal%  baw% 
par,jM.;  aad  IS  to  14p«rceat  anamdaaof  huaiy,  MMkaaiMi 
a^ins,  ailka,  and  drapery,  toya,  cards,  tobaoot^  ;  ' 


coipatiL  aatins,  ailka,  and  drapery,  toya,  cards,  tobaobt^  jaifiiMIIJ. 
mniilMl  iaatnunsnti^  pietoraa,  statnn,  jewellery,  toai  apflbab  OM 
jwbftwii  Thli  jiriii.  lha  rtrini  Inini  if  Ihi  fTrffiaiBiaa— waft 
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ii  infiucd  in  an  nm-thapod  ewp  htm  whlcL  it  b  raclicJ  op  tlirough 
•  Hiull  ailver  tub*  n>oi&biU«). 

Th«  eommcrcUJ  intcreonw  r>r  CliIH  i«  mnst  c»i:!i  nt!rr  with  Crcat 
Dritain.  The  TallM  ot  thy  Chilian  cxjxjrts  to  Kn^rliud  nveragm 
snnuailf  £3,700,000,  and  the  imports  from  Kneland  i:3,000,u<^tO. 
Thf  L-x|i(>rt*  to  FnnM  are  •boot  oa«-t);iril  of  tho«o  to  Kngl  iiiti, 
and  tiio  im porta  from  Fnaoo  about  oa*-lLftb  of  thoao  from  Enekiid. 
Next  fullow  Qcnnanr,  Ptt%  tb«  Vattoil  8tati%  Bolivia  JImL  nd 
ll.c  Argentine  Rppoblia.  "  ^ 

ChllT exporti  and  imports  Loth  by  Bca  and  by  llip  passes  In  th« 
ConUUan.  H\tif»  do  tii«  Und  tniUic,  aad  fotaierly  only  Miiiog 
VMMit  tlM  tnfio  by  aoa;  bat  atMmera  ara  now  takinfir 
tbm,  TIm  valw  of  the  bn porta  Ij  tand  avcr^  £109,000,  and 
tlw  ncpmiM  £n,W>  t  ud  tlw  Tilna  of  tiM  inpoiti  hf  wm  •vwue* 
£t,9OiO0O,  and  Uw  arpoTti  <»,700,000,  wUehla  badtcuMiadwlM 
^ooda  ia  traniit  Of  the  land  iaporta  the  noat  valnablo  article 
Ii  cattle,  which  ara  imported  in  laiga  herda  into  the  provincca  of 
Coquimbo  and  Atocamn  from  the  Argentine  Bepablic.  The  nnrober 
of  T«aicla  that  leare  the  porta  of  Chili  averages  C(iO0,  with  about 
4,019,000  tona;  and  5050  enter  tho  norta,  with  aboat  4, 059.880 
tona.  Of  the  total  amount  thne-cightna  are  English  and  about  tho 
lamc  ChiiirjTi,  thrn  follow  the  United  Kt.'t<«,  Frpuch,  CS<>rrnrin, 
PiTuvi.in,  f'H  li,;iui,  Utitch,  and  Portngiie»c  v.-w  Thu  nn  r.:lniii 
navy  of  Ciiiii  m  1975  eonslstinl  ef  2S  uttamcrs  with  t'S.'-O  nittnc 
toni,  and  enilir.g  vcs'.rh  wit!i  12,.'j.'i4  mi'.rii.'  tutiii-  Mmij  «jii.u1 
vcisi  is,  hn<.\  «rer,  owned  in  Chili,  have  remained  under  the  foni^ 
fla^^  to  uhich  ttugrmn  tnnifhtMd  fir  Mfity  d«l1iw  tb»  liirt  var 
«itii  Spain. 

Jincntt.—Tb*  annnal  ineoma  of  Chili  ma^  be  eatlmatcd  at 
£S,S50,000,  and  tka  aspendituro  at  aometimca  a  httlo  Icaa  and  some. 
kUttbwnk  ntdiiif  MutMoffmaMlitlwflvtMB- 
wlikh  jMd»  nboat  Inlf  of  tb»  wboU  Mnnufc  Hast  to 
net  m  Iht  MBwaya,  yielding  abmu  •  quarter  of  tha  whole ; 
[  after  Vh»m,  tht  Monopoly  of  tobacco  and  eaida^  tba  land  tax, 
,  toUi,  ut»  mint^  fttdtlttiat,  aad  lal^gnpita. 


£1.018,760 


The  Miniatry  of  the  Ir.t^  ri.  r,  . 
Hm  Ministry  of  the  Kxtoiiar — 

SoctioB— Foiwgtt  RaUtionj^     XI 0, 409 

31,071 


T!k  ^f  irUtry  of  jMMca^  ▼oiahiis  and  MUb 
liuiraction— 
Section-^OlAlM,      .       .  itl7,M9 
Section— Vonhlh    .  M,4tS 
k-NliUaliiatiiwtiaii,  134^15$ 


M.480 


4ir,ico 


nnmshl  forward. 

The  Ministry  of  War- 
Section— The  Army,  .       .  £326,908 
Section— The  Natiuiui  OuAid,  83,8411 
Rfctlon— The  Navy,  .       .  234,703 


The  Uiniati;  of  the  ExcUoqacr  (Hadanda), 


646,473 
l,305.1«t 

£8,437.014 


JtalioHol  Debt. — The  nationaldcbtaoiotuits  to  about  £10,000,000 
attflii^  «l  whMl  abont  <8,(M0,O0O  ia  of  internal  and  £8|,OOOJD00 
of  axtaiaal  dalM.  Tha  vbdle  cf  the  Utter  baa  been  eoDtnolail  la 
Fj>glaa4^  and  Um  tnllc  of  it  invcitad  la  aiiattaw  laflmva  and  nfl* 
waya  ia  eeaatraetioB,  which  yield  both  dinow  and  Mditatt^  a 
fair  ntarn.  The  wanton  borabanlaoat  af  valnnfw  \ij  the 
Spanish  fleet  (March  81, 1S60)  having  aaocfiadtouMCUIlaiia  tha 
necessity  of  providing;  n,-  J::st  such  outrages,  thc^  have  speat  a 
great  d«al  of  moue^  In  i::c  [mrcl.ase  of  ironclads  and  la  tho  constnM* 
tion  of  furts, — besides  having  had  to  rebuild  the  bonded  warrhonan 
destroysd  at  tliat  time.  A  lar^  sum  baa  also  been  spent  on  tha 
Ho-aw  of  Ccn-re"!,  which  ia  bciag  built  on  an  amUtions  acmle. 

C'<niiJi.iui  .i.'in.— Chili  i«  comiectcd  with  Enropo  by  t«I'-(,-n)  li, 
nnd  llitj  uirr»  r.innfy  ovrr  th"  ^rntcr  psrt  of  the  country. 
Sunti.igo  and  -irAi>>o  and  all  the  moHt  iiiiiK-j:ta;:t  towsa  aontli- 
v»ai  .1  aj  fiir  ft.  Tiili  ;i/.uji;;c>,  an  conni-rt.  d  l.y  mil.  In  th"  noiiherts  pfi»- 
vLjirt'i  .in-  iil'o  ndlwavB,  whicli  (a^  Uitato  tho  working  of  the  miLP«. 

On  the  IblXi  ill  Ui: tuber  IS  10,  tho  >lj%t  i>tvi:ini>-r»  (>f  the  Tfu-ific 
Stuam  Navigation  Company  arrived  at  Valnarniao,  the  "Pern* 
(Capuin  reacocl(}ajid  the  " ChlU "  (Captain  Glover),  both  700  toojk 
Atftiat  that  aailad  aMra|f  batnoMi  Valiaralao  aad  Ckltaok  calliai 
at  tba  (ntacnadlato  porta.  Ia  Jaaa  1848,  tha  route  vaa  afttaM 
by  Panama  and  the  Isthmtia  to  Europe.  On  tho  13th  of  Uav  1868 
tne  Comrnny  commenced  thoir  lino  between  Liverpod  ana  CUU 
bv  the  Straita  of  Jtaarllaaa  tha  lint  of  their  steamers  whiek  auda 
the  voyage  being ^M** Ftelfl^*  1174  tons. 

Wtiglui,  Meamra,  and  JTMaMf,— Tbo  wciglite  and  aiaafOna 
were  formerly  Spanish,  bnt  since  JaattKry  IWB  thoaa  of  Anaca  aM^ 
in  force  as  thi>  only  Ir^^  one*. 

In  licr  niotu-tnry  fystcm  Chill  roiiv-isrs  the  double  Bt-iJidanl, 
pcild  and  silver,  tho  coma  being  aa  loUowa  : — Of  goid,  a  trn-iioUir 
jiitci-,  wfij:hiiig  15  'Ji3  ^-rammea,  and  pieeea  of  five  and  two  dolltii 
ID  prop-^rliou  ;  uf  silvi-r,  u  dollar  piww  of  25  p^mtnei,  and  |  n-f « 
of  hfty,  twenty,  ten,  and  f.vo  cenU  in  pro]Kirt;on  ;  and  alio  in- 
cest pt«Ck4,  ouil  ccct'piccvs  c>i  a  luroMfi  coatAiriiog  ziucatsd  ttiik'd. 

The  gold  and  larger  ailver  coins  contain  one-tenth  of  aUoy ;  tbe 
amallor  ailver  ones,  which  ara  of  limited  legal  tender,  are  rather 
iaia  para.  Tho  bmaa  tokens,  the  emiadoa  of  Kkiaa  haa  bM 
'  to  a  falaa  of  about  £20,000,  reidaco  tbf  forawr  aoiaap  «( 

Morthabaalalinib 


llBiitad  to  a  falaa  or  about  £20,000,  reiilaco 
aanpar.  TbmiiaaflovemroentpaBartnita 
aadar  d«a  twtrieti«n^  uotoi  paTablali  cola. 


CHILLAN,  a  town  of  Chili,  the  capit&l  of  tho  prorincc 
of  Nnblo,  in  a  de^ircMion  in  the  lurtilo  plain  betwaco  tho 
rivers  Nuble  luid  duliam,  aboat  ISO  mika  norUi-aaat  Cf 
Concepcion,  ia  39*  56^  &  hi  and  Tl*  ST*  W.  loog:  Ilia 
houses,  with  but  few  exception.?,  con.^i.'^t  of  only  n  ground 
floor  built  round  a  reirtaagukr  <x>urt,  and  ar@  constructed  of 
iaa-driad  «r  balMdlxidlcaL  The  itreeU  ore  about  32  yards 
widaaodbsfaoiwii  dn^lB  thamiddla.  Tiia  importance 
of  tba  town  oonaiala  ia  lt8  bring  die  oantra  «f  a  largo 
ftgricultunil  district  of  the  greatest  pr&dactivonosfl,  which 
has  a  »-ahial>le  outlet  for  its  grain  nnd  cattlo  by  means  of 
the  railway  to  Tom^^  Haii(l-ma(tc>  laco  ia  produced  on 
daaigna  which  have  become  traditional  in  cert^n  families. 
TIm  diatriet  ia  also  celebrated  for  ito  mineral  baths.  Chil- 
hn  was  originally  founded  by  Roia  da  Gam  boa  in  1594, 
but  it  has  pince  been  frequently  destroyed  and  rebuilt. 
In  IGOl  it  -saj  laid  waste  by  the  Moluche  Indians,  in 
1627  by  tho  Paelcho  Indians  and  an  earthquake,  by  another 
earthquaki"  in  1?51,  nnd  in- 1797  by  the  overflow  of  the 
fiiver  Nublc.  This  last  oataatmpita  lad  tha  inhabitanta  to 
remove  their  elty  to  a  place  eallad  La  Rorea,  arhara  it  was 
again  levelled  by  '.'i  ■  earthquake  of  TS.T.".  Xcit  yoar  tlicy 
began  to  build  on  tho  pruscnt  site  tho  noT  prg^prrous  tow  n, 
which  has  a  pornil.itioa  of  20,000. 

OHILUAN  WALLA,  a  town  of  Britiah  Lidia  in  tha 
rai^  lUuatea  im  dw  W(  bonk  «(  Am  Bivw  Jbaton, 


about  85  miles  north-west  of  Lahore,  in  32'  40' N.  kt.  and 
73"  39'  £.  long.     It  is  memorable  as  the  scene  of  a 
nagiuoai;  battla  iaagfii  than  M  Ilia  13tli  Jannaiy 
betwaan  a  Britiak  fofoe  eonmanded  by  Lofd  Oongb  aB< 

tbe  Sikh  nrmy  under  Shero  Singh.  The  loss  of  the  r.ritisb 
in  killed  and  wounded  amounted  to  2269,  of  whom  ncail}' 
1000  wero  Europeans,  while  that  of  the  Sikhs  wa« 
eatim«t«d  at  4000.  An  obelisk  arsated  at  CSbilUtnwalk  hj 
tha  ^tlsb  Cbwrnmant  ptaaarraa  tha  naaiM  of  tha  aOoM 
ur  i  TT^'^n  v:hr,  '  ]'  in  the  nctioti. 

CllILLlL'Ui  liE,  Q  city  of  tho  United  State*,  cnpitol  ti 
the  county  of  Ross  in  Ohio,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Kiver 
Scioto,  45  miles  south  of  Ckilumbna.  It  is  beautiinliy 
situated  in  the  midst  of  a  rich  igiiailltaral  district,  and  bss 
extensiva  oonunanication  by  moans  of  tha  Ohio  and  Etit 
canal,  and  aereral  raiU-ay  lines.  Ita  pabKe  boildings, 
tnany  of  which  are  an  ornament  to  the  town,  coiripri^  » 
large  court-house,  which  coat  over  $100,000,  foorteca 
churches,  and  thirty-six  puUia  ackools ;  and  aaiottg 
industrial  aatabliabmanta  ara  cartiagfr-factoriaa,  floor 
and  paper  mtlls,  an  iron  foundry,  and  •  manufactory  of 
a^-riruUural  implements.  Chillicnthc  wiu  founded  in  1"W 
by  i.-nmigrants  from  Ytrginia  and  Kentucky,  and  from  1800 
to  1810  it  was  tha  nuitat  of  the  Stale.  FopnlBtiMi  to 
1870.  8930. 

OfllLLINOirOBTR,  WiiUAM  (IWi-lM},  •  «i» 
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brated  diriae  and  controrersudist  of  the  Choicb  of  Englaad, 
wu  bora  at  Oxford  ia  October  1603.  In  Jao»  1616  he 
became  a  scholar  of  Trinity  CoUafa,  and  after  a  course  of 
loi^c  and  philosophy  he  was  admitted  to  tiie  do^rcc  of 
Master  of  ArU  in  1623,  at: J  wae  made  a  fellow  of  Trinity 
College  in  Jane  1G2B.  Ia  those  days  he  indmtrioiuly 
caltiTated  the  art  of  dispatation,  as  waa  tlio  fashion  among 
the  joOQg  theologinas  of  the  univenity.  lie  also  azcaUed 
in  me^themtics,  and  gained  iome  endit  as  a  trriter  ol 
veraei.  The  controversy  between  tba  Church  of.  England 
and  that  of  Rome  waa  the  absor biug  topic  of  the  time,  whicli 
hadgained  a  deeper  interest  in  consequence  of  the  marriage 
et  Cwiidei  with  Heuriette  of  Fnmee.  Mianouariee  of  the 
OhnnA  of  Rome  wen  bnqr  thraoghont  the  wmtrf.  The 

Jesuits  nude  the  universities  their  upccial  point  of  attack  ;  | 
and  one,  nimed  Fisher,  who  had  his  sphere  at  Oiford, 
succeeded  in  making  a  convert  of  young  ChiUingwortL 
To  secure  his  conquest.  Fisher  prevailed  upon  Ubiliiugworth 
to  go  to  the  Jesuit  coUege  at  Douay.  Whilo  he  was  there, 
Laud,  trho  waa  bis  godfather,  and  who  then  was  bishop  of 
London,  pressed  htm  with  arguments  against  the  doctrine 
and  practice  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  whirh  had  the  effect 
of  determining  him  to  moke  an  impartia]  inquiry-  into  the 
claims  of  the  two  churches.  For  this  purpose  he  quitted 
Itooay  in  1631  after  a  brief  atay  there^  retonied  to  Eaglaad, 
and  at  Oxford,  of  which  I«iid  was  ehaneellor,  he  devoted 
his  energies  to  a  free  inquiry  into  religion.  On  grounds  of 
Scripture  and  reason  lie  at  length  declared  for  Protestantism, 
and  wrote  in  1634,  but  did  not  publisb,  a  confutation  of 
the  notivea  which  had  led  him  over  to  Bomcc  This  paper 
wee  lost ;  the  other,  on  the  aame  eabjeet,  waa  probably 
written  on  some  other  occasion  at  the  request  of  hLs  fiicnds. 
His  return  to  Prottstantistn  Tvai  attended  with  bojiio 
Bcniplcs,  which  he  exprosed  in  a  letter  to  Dr  Sheldon,  and 
which  probably  gave  rise  to  the  rejwrt  that  ho  had  turned 
pApiat  ft  second  time,  and  then  Protestant  again.  The 
extreme  sensitiveness  of  his  theological  conscience  was 
evinced  by  the  grounds  on  which  he  refused  a  preferment 
offered  to  him  iu  1635  by  Sir  Thomas  Coventry,  Ix>rd 
Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal.  Ho  wa-i  ia  dii&culty  abt)ut 
Bubacribing  the  Thirty-nine  Articles.  As  he  informed  Dr 
Sheldoa  in  •  letter,  he  waa  fol^  xcaolved  on  two  pointi — 
thit  to  lay  the  Fourth  ConunaBdment  b  a  law  of  Ckid 
appertaining  to  Christiana  is  false  and  ui  !  .wful,  and  that 
the  damning  cku3«s  in  Ht  Athanosius's  Ct  ccd  ars  luost  fdss, 
end  in  a  high  degree  pre  umptuous  and  schismatical.  To 
Mbacribe»  therefora,  ha  felt  would  be  to  "  eabeeribe  hie  own 
dnmBatioB.*  At  diia  time  Mi  prindpel  wwlc  was  fir 
towards  ci>mpletion.  It  "R-a?  undertuken  in  defence  of  Dr 
ChristopluT  rutlcr,  piovcat  of  Queen's  Cullego  in  Oiford, 
who  Lad  fijr  koiuo  time  been  carrying  on  a  controversy  with 
a  Jesuit  known  as  Edward  Knott,  but  whose  real  name  was 
Matthiaa  Wilson. 

Land,  now  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  waa  not  a  little 
solicitous  about  Chillingworlh's  reply  to  Knott,  and  at  his 
request,  as  "  the  young  man  bad  given  cause  why  a  more 
watcbfol  oyo  should  be  held  over  him  and  his  writings,"  it 
WW  exuaincd  by  the  vice-chancellor  of  Oxford,  and  two 
profeaaota  of  dinni^^aad  published  with  their  appiobation 
in  1637,  with  the  title  The  Jielfyion  of  Pntatantt  a  Safe 
Wn'j  to  Salvclion.  The  work  wjs  well  received,  two 
edition^:  being  published  within  lesa  than  five  months  ;  and 
it  called  forth  a  shower  of  pamphlets  from  the  opntosite 
aide.  In  the  preface  ChilUngworth  expreasee  a  totally 
dtlTerettt  view  abont  enbacriptuHi  to  the  articles.  **  For 
the  Church  of  Kngland,"  he  there  "aya,  "I  am  pcraundcd 
that  the  c;  n^tnnt  doctrine  of  it  is  so  pure  and  orthodox, 
that  vrhoioover  believes  it,  and  livea  according  to  it, 
onduabtedlj  he  shall  be  saved,  and  that  there  is  no  error 
Ja  it  which  mar  nMoaaitate  or  wmniat  waj  nmu  lo  diitorh 


the  peace  or  renounce  the  communioD  of  it.  Thit,  in  mj 
Of^uon,  ia  all  intended  by  ralaeriptioB.'*  Hia  aeraplee 
having  thus  been  happily  overcome,  he  was,  in  the  follovring 
year  (1638),  promotMl  to  the  chancellorship  of  the  chnrcb 
of  Sii.;-uinj  vfi.h  the  prebend  of  Brizwortb  in  Northampton- 
shire annexed  to  it.  He  was  in  the  king's  army  at  the 
siege  of  Glooccater,  and  invented  certain  engines  for 
aesanlting  the  town.  Shortly  afterwards  he  aeeoinpftnied 
Lord  Uopton,  general  of  the  king's  troope  in  the  weat^  In 
hia  march  ;  and  being  laid  uj)  with  illness  at  Arundel 
Castle,  he  vim  there  takcu  prijtoikcr  by  the  Parliamentary 
forces  under  Sir  vV illiam  Waller.  As  he  was  unable  to  go 
to  LondoD  with  the  geniioi^  he  waa  eonmed  to 
CUoluater,  and  died  there  in  Swamaj  1644.  His  hut 

'  daya  were  Spent  in  controversy  with  a  rrrinnV'ril-lc  priT.cher, 
Francis  Che)TieiI  about  the  dispute  betweea  liiu  kuig^  and 
the  parliamciit. 

Besidee  his  principal  woric,  Chillingworth  wrote  a  number 
of  minor  pieces  of  n  eontroversial  kind,  and  some  of  his 
sermons  have  been  preserved.  In  poUtice  he  was  a  lealoas 
Royalist,  asserting  that  even  the  nnjust  and  tyrannoaa 
violence  of  princes  may  not  be  resisted,  although  it  might 
be  avoidtid  in  terms  of  our  Saviour's  direction,  "  when  they 

Eersecute  yon  in  one  city,  flee  into  another."  His  writings 
^  tag  eigojed  •  high  popolaii^.  The  Meligiom  oj  Protettantt 
u  raarseteriied  by  nna  faimeaa  and  aettteneM  of  argument, 
and  was  commended  by  Locko  as  a  discipline  of  "  perspicuity 
and  the  way  of  right  reasouing."  The  charge  of  Socinianism 
was  frequently  brought  against  him,  but,  as  Tillotson 
thought, "  for  no  other  cnnse  bat  his  wocthj  and  aooeasaf nl 
attempts  to  nu](e  tiba  Christtsn  leligien  raesonnUe.*  His 

creed,  and  the  whole  giat  of  his  Rrpimmt,  is  expressed  in 
a  single  sentence,  which  is  not  wiLliuat  significance  even  for 
the  present  time, — -"  I  am  fully  assured  that  God  docs  not, 
and  -  therefore  that  men  ought  not  to  require  any  more  of 
any  man  than  this,  to  believe  ths  Sci^tore  to  be  God's 
word,  to  eadeavow  to  find  the  tins  SMUS  of  i^  amA  to  livs 
accoiding  to  it* 

CIIlLilAREE  (in  Hindu-ilani,  Chalamari),  a  town  of 
British  India,  in  the  presidency  of  Bengal,  about  o5 
miles  Bonth-east  of  Rungpur,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Brmhflutpattm.  It  ia  mainly  temackable  as  the  eeat  of  a 
great  tvBgions  and  eommerdal  laetival,  whtdi  brings 
together  no  fewer  that  from  60,000  to  100,000  people. 

CUILOE,  an  islaud  oU  the  coast  of  Chili,  aepanited  from 
the  mainhind  on  the  N.  by  the  narrow  strait  of  Chacao, 
and  on  tlie  £  bj  the  arelkipelago  of  the  QuU  of  Anond  and 
Ooreovsde  Bay.  It  n  sitnatsd  between  41'  46'  end  43* 
30'  S.  ht.,  and  extends  in  length  abont  120  miles  from  N". 
to  S.  ;  its  greatest  breadth  ia  about  50  mile.t,  and  its  total 
area  ia  estimated  at  5200  square  miles.  The  western  or 
seaward  coast  is  for  the  moat  part  steep,  and  in  some  places 
risea  to  a  height  of  3000  feet ;  the  eastern  contrasts  with 
it  not  only  in  its  smaller  elevatioit  hot  alio  in  the  extreme 
irregularity  of  its  outline.  There  ere  eeveral  lakes  in  the 
southern  j  rlii n  i  F  the  island,  of  which  the  moat  extenaiva 
bears  the  name  ct  Lago  de  Cucao.  The  interior  is  moun- 
tainous and  bnt  partially  explored.  The  whole  island  Is 
divided  into  the  five  departments  of  As  cod  or  San  Carlos, 
Chacao,  Dalcahne,  Castro,  and  GhoncU.  Ancud,  the  capital 
and  the  bishop's  seat,  is  a  regularly-bnilt  town,  with  a 
population  of  7000.  The  total  population  of  the  province 
amounted  in  1875  to  Ci,536.  In  1658  the  island  and  the 
neighbouring  srehipeh^go  were  disooveied  bgr  Qsrein  de 
Hendoas,  sad  not  nog  sflairwir&  were  taken  passtariw 
of  by  Spain.  On  the  expulsion  of  the  Ppniii''i  forces  from 
the  rest  of  Chili  in  1818  they  settled  lu  Ci^do^;  but  in 
182G  the  island  likewise  waa  abandoned,  and  since  that 
period  it  baa  formed  one  of  the  Chilian  provinces.  The 
moit  vslvnbts  sitida  «t  oommiios  k  th*  tinhsr  vf  ths 
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Cbilian  c«d&r,  tiiu  F%Ujotja  paiagonica,  which  is  cii>orleil 
in  imall  plankn.  The  next  articlo  in  importance  is  tlio 
potttftt  which  ii  indigettoiu,  and  which  i»  produced  ia 
BUiuully  inenaaiog  quuttitiea  u  land  U  cleared  of  forest. 
SigoB  of  eoal-bcdt  of  oousiderable  om  aod  vsIm  h»«o  bewi 
discovered  in  the  island.    See  CUVLL 

CUILON,  one  of  the  aeTen  Mgea  of  Greece,  waa  a 
LAcednmoBtaD  bjr  birth  Hia  fathm'a  name  was  Damagetos, 
and  he  appetn  to  lum  flpuialwd  about  the  beginning  of 
tho  6th  oentniy  M  Li  006  SCL  h*  aoUd  ta  inpiar 
eponymoaa,  but  llld*  more  b  known  of  liia  Itfa^  Ha  b 
said  to  have  died  of  joy  on  Leoricg  tlmt  hia  boq  had  gained 
a  prize  at  the  Oljinpic  games.  Diogenos  Loertiua  tella  ua 
that  ho  cotBjKtseii  elegies,  but  none  of  those  are  cxLunt. 
Maaj  of  lua  aPopbUMgnvs  havo  ba«o  haodad  down.  Thejr 
ahowauufeof  uwww^kandtiraTityduik  an^lilbaaBpaetad 
in  a  Spartan,  but  arc  not  so  piCiintMl  ar.'i  Tf-Tere  as  thmr-  j 
of  Biaa.  According  tu  Cij:.  /n  tlio  gti-jt  virtue  oi  ma.u 
was  prudence,  or  well  grouuJL  I  judgraent  aa  to  future 
•venta.  (Diog.  Laer.,  L  66-73 ;  MuUach,  irag.  iktl. 
Grae.,  L). 

CHILTERN  HILU3,  a  range  of  chalk  hills  in  England, 
extending  through  part  of  Oxford,  Buckingham,  and 
Bodford,  and  attaining  their  highest  elevttl ;  in  jf  904  feet 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Weudovcr.  At  one  tiiuo  xixQ 
Chiltanil  were  thicklj  covered  with  a  forest  of  beech,  and 
tta  mrtem  diataal  of  fiamnrood  via  only  clearad  bj 
Jamaa  I.   Tha  dapradatibni  of  tka  bandita,  who  foand 

shelter  within  tli*  ir  n  cesses,  became  at  an  early  period  so 
alarming  that  a  apeciai  officer,  known  aa  tho  Steward  of  tlie 
Chvltem  Hundreda,  was  appointed  for  the  protection  of  the 
iajbabitanta  of  tha  naigbboaring  diatricta,  The  naeaarity 
lor  audi  an  appointaiaBt  baa  diatppaaied  long  ago,  bot  tlw 
thrco  hundreds  of  Stoke,  Burnhanx,  and  Desborough  in 
Buckingham  are  etill  distinguiabed  by  the  old  name,  and  a 
steward  i«  RtiH  nominated  by  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exohaauer,  with  a  salary  of  20s.  and  tba  iaaf  «f  tba  ofiioai 
lha  aoM  lofipcntance  of  the  ainecora  ooariitaiii  I^ImI  dial 
Itaaaaaplaaaa  aoablaa  ftiitaabara<tlitniaia«(CQmnoiu 


to  resign  hia  Mat,  oa  tho  plea  that  he  holuj  a  place  i  f 
honour  and  profit  under  the  Crown.  This  approprialu  n  i 
the  post  only  dates  from  the  middle  of  the  ISth  ceatury, 
and  its  intrinsic  legality  has  been  called  ia  question ;  but 
the  custom  is  now  completely  legitimated  by  a  long  line  of 
precedents.  An  api>lication  for  tba  fiCawardship  of  tk« 
Cbiltern  Hundreds  was  once  refuac-d,  in  1842.  | 

CHIMERA,  in  Grecian  fuUu,  a  monster  resembling  a 
lion  in  the  fore  part,  a  goat  in  the  middle,  and  a  dragn  I 
behind,  and  having  three  heads  oorrespooding  to  the  tbiaa 
parts  c«f  bar  body.  Each  mooth  twaaAad  ftvtli  lira,  and 
she  cuiitn.ittod  great  ravages  throughout  Caria  and  Ljcia, 
tiU  she  was  overthrown  by  Bcllerophon,  mounted  on  the 
winged  horse  Pegasus.  Some  have  supposed  that  the 
myth  owed  its  origin  to  the  vokaoia  mountain  Qbimna, 
in  Lycia,  wbere  works  bava  baan  foood  contnhuag 
j  representations  of  the  lion.  In  modern  art,  tho  Chim.f  ra 
14  usually  represciiled  as  a  lion,  out  of  the  back  of  which 
grow  tho  neck  and  head  of  a  goat  As  a  general  term 
chimasra  ligniiies  any  fiction  of  the  imagination  made  ap  of 
incongruous  elomenu,  or,  genanUj,  any  faolaatiie  vim  vi 
impracticablo  schema  of  action. 

CHIMAY,  a  town  of  Belgium,  in  tbe  province  of 
TTainault,  on  the  Eaul>lanclic,  or  White  Water,  about  2S 
miles  south  of  CharleruL  It  contains  3000  inluiliituuU, 
and  has  ironworks,  marble  quarries,  breweries,  and  i)ottcrio8. 
Ill  1470  it  vaa  niaad  (o  tba  nok  of  a  coontsh  i  p  l> j  Obarlei 
dw  Bdd,  Mid  in  1489  was  araelad  into  a  principality  in 
favour  of  Charles  of  Croy.  Since  that  date  it  has  passed 
in  IG&G  to  the  counts  of  Bos^u,  and  in  1804  to  the  Freneb 
family  of  Biqnat  da  Oaraman.  In  1805  Prince  Francis 
Joaapk  fMippa  mairiad  tba  danghtar  of  the  Spanish 
miaiatar  Gabanua,  a  woman  of  great  wit  and  beauty,  who 
had  been  previously  tho  wife  of  M.  de  Fontcnay  and  of 
Tallien,  and  had  taken  an  aclire  part  in  the  overthrow  oi 
Robeopierrei  Their  aon  Joseph,  bom  in  1808,  ia  the  pre- 
sent poflsessor  of  the  titlsi  and  baa  bald  *ba  offica  of  Bal- 
gian  pleoipotantiary. 
GH1MPAKZB&  fiaaAv^mLiiit.  IM 
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THS  aaaoimt  of  tbia  gnat  aatrff*  of  Eaatam  Aaia  may 
tlltf  aomtoaoea  with  abiiaf  notioa,  IH,  of  China  aa 

known  to  tb-s  ancients  (the  land  of  8ina  or  Seren),  and, 
2d,  of  (Jiuna  as  known  to  mediasval  Europe  {Cathay^ 

China  at  htotm  to  tht  AncienU, 

The  spocioas  seat  of  ancient  civilization  wfaieh  wa  call 
China  haa  kioniad  always  so  large  to  Western  eyes,  and 
has,  in  spits  of  tbo  distance,  subtended  so  large  an  angle 
rf  vision,  that,  at  eraa  far  apart,  wo  find  it  to  have  been 
distiuguishtKl  by  diilereut  appellations,  according  aa  it  was 
reached  by  the  southern  sea-route,  or  b/  tba  northern  land- 
route  tnTaiaing  tha  longitnda  of  Asia. 

In  Aa  formar  aspaet  tha  name  baa  nearfy  always  bsen 
Some  form  of  the  namo  Sin,  Chin,  Sin<r,  China.  In  tho 
bitter  point  of  view  the  region  in  question  was  known  to 
the  ancients  as  the  land  of  tha  Stnt,  to  tiia  Middla  Agaa 
as  the  empiia  of  CalAetif. 

Tha  name  of  Ckm  haa  baan  soppoeod  (doubtfully)  to  bo 
derived  from  tho  dynasty  of  Thttn,  which  a  littio  inor.j 
than  two  centuries  before  our  era  enjoyed  a  bfi&f  but 
very  vigort>uq  existence,  uniting  all  the  Chinese  provinces 
nndsr  ita  authority,  and  extending  its  conqnasts  far  beyond 
Uiaaa  limits  to  tbo  south  and  the  west. 

Tlw  mantiaii  of  tba  Ckimu  in  ancient  Sanskrit  litora- 
tSTC^  both  in  tha  kwa  of  Mann  and  in  the  MahAbh&rat,  has 
tim  l*a«B  supt>o«.<d  to  prava  tba  a|i|ttiflBtiou  «f  tbo  noma 


long  bafora  tha  pradomioaMa  of  tta  Thain  dynaato.  6nl 
tibe  eonpling  of  that  nana  with  tba  Daradtu,  atilf  aomr- 

ing  as  the  pcup'e  of  Dardistan,  on  tho  Indus,  suggests  it 
as  UHire  prulmble  that  those  Chtntji  were  a  kindred  race  of 
inouiitaincers,  whose  name  as  Hhinai  in  f.ict  likewise  re- 
mains applied  to  a  branch  of  the  Dard  races.  Whether 
the  Simm  of  tha  prophet  Itaiah  abonld  ba  interpreted  of 
the  Chinese  is  probably  not  at  present  susceptible  of  any 
decision  ;  by  tho  context  it  appears  certainly  to  indicate  a 
people  of  tho  extreme  ea^t  or  suuth. 

The  namo  !>r<>Vmbly  camo  to  Europe  through  the  Arabs, 
who  made  tht  :  of  tho  further  ea-it  into  Sin,  and  perhaps 
sometimes  into  Thin.  Haoea  the  Thin  of  the  anthor  of  the 
Peripfus  of  th«  Erythrwm  Sea,  who  appears  to  be  tha  first 
extant  writer  to  employ  the  name  in  this  form  (i.f., 
assuming  Mailer's  view  that  he  belongs  to  the  ist  century), 
hence  also  the  Sina  and  Thinai  of  Claudius  Ptolemy. 

It  has  often  indeed  baan  daifiad  that  tba  SiiUB  of 
Ptolemy  really  ropreseotad  tha  Gbinaaa.  Bnt  if  wo  aoai- 
[l  ire  the  htatcment  of  Marcianus  of  Ileraclea  (a  mere  con- 
dunsijr  of  I'tolcmy),  when  he  tells  us  that  the  "  nations  o( 
the  Sin»  lie  at  the  extremity  of  the  habitable  world,  and 
adjoin  the  eastern  Terra  Inc(^nita»"  witb  that  of  CanaaSt 
who  any*,  in  ^Making  of  Ttinuta,  a  nana  of  whieb  noaaa 
can  question  the  a]>p!icatton  to  China,  that  "  bcyi>nd  this 
there  is  neither  habitation  nor  navigation," — we  cannot 
doubt  tho  aaina  ngM  to  ba  maant  ^  both.  Tba  luda> 
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meatal  error  of  Ptolemy's  roaceptlon  of  the  IndiAn  Sea  u 
A  ek»ed.  buio  mulend  it  impouibU  but  that  he  should 
miaplace  the  Ohfaiaw  eoAst.   Bat  oonridering  Uut  the 

name  of  Sin  bi=  como  down  among  thu  Amb^  from  time 
immemorial  aa  applied  to  the  CluQf^  csooaideniig  that  io 
the  work  of  Ptolemy  this  name  oertainij  repre^tad  the 
fofdiM*  known  Eaat^  and  toatidiuiaa  bow  iiiMiBimtt  an 
PlbltBij^  ^f^f*— Mid  longitudiM  modi  hmmf  iiima, 
it  aeems  almost  as  reasofiable  to  deny  the  identity  of  hia 
India  with  oure  as  to  deny  that  bis  Sinao  were  Chinesa. 
If  we  rmw  turn  to  the  S«rf*  wo  find  thi;(  tiatiiB  irn'nt.)nncd 

by  daasio  autbore  much  mor«  frequently  and  at  aa  earlier 
date ,  for  the  passages  of  Entosthenea  (io  Strabo),  formerly 
lOBpoeed  to  speik-of  a  panlU  nMUig  through  Tkmm 
^•<£r,  ai«  BOW  bBown  to  rswf  oonwtty  ii'kBfjvSm.  Tkb 

name  Srrti  indeed  is  familiar  to  the  Latin  poeta  of  the 
Aognataa  age,  but  always  io  a  vague  way,  and  oaually 
■wim  a  genenJ  refarcnoe  to  Central  Aiiia  and  the  further 
Eastk  We  find,  however,  that  the  fint  aadnTonn  to 
SMsgn  Bore  atcurately  the  positicni  of  tiib  peopla,  wUeh 
are  thoto  of  Mela  and  Pliny,  graritate  distinctly  towards 
China  in  its  northRrn  aspect  as  the  true  idea  involved. 
Thus  dij3c:'il.i-3s  tho  n?[no*.fflt,  crist  of  Asia  .ut  ot-cinpied 

by  the  thr«e  races  (procoodiog  from  south  to  north), 
Indiana,  Sores,  and  S^^ths ;  just  as  in  a  gaoonl  way  wa 
mkbtaajratiU  tha(  £aatmi«aiaoaoqiadbjthaIiidiMh 
Gfbnia,  aod  Tarury. 

Ptolemy  fir^t  uaea  the  names  of  Sera  and  Senee,  the 
former  for  the  chief  city,  the  lattar  for  the  ooontiy  of  the 
Seree,  and  as  usual  defines  their  position  with.  S  precisioa 
far  beiycHid  what  his  knowledge  justified,— the  necessary 
fOMdl  «f  Mi  eystsm.  Tat  even  hu  defiaftfaNi  of  Sarioe  is 
moat  eoDaiatent  with  the  view  that  thia  name  indicated  the 
Chinees  empire  in  ita  northern  aspect,  for  ha  carries  it 
eastward  to  the  180th  degree  of  1  u^ituda,  which  h  a!i  ,  | 
according  to  his  oaloulation,  in  a  lower  latitude  the  eastern 
boundaiT  of  the  Sime. 

AauBiaana  llaraeUiaoi  davolM  eome  paragrapba  to  a 
daaailptloB-of  thaSacMaadttelrfleantry,  one  passage  of 
which  i«  startling  at  first  sight  in  its  fi  rming  sllu.^i on  to 
the  Oreat  Wall,  and  in  this  seoso  it  huA  inxu  riidli]/  in- 
terpreted by  Laasen  and  by  Relnaud.  But  Ammionus  is 
merely  oonvarting  Ptolemy's  dry  tables  into  fine  writing, 
and  speaks  only  of  an  enctreling  rampart  of  moontains 
within  which  the  spacioos  and-  happy  raHty  of  the  Seres 
Hea.  It  is  true  that  Ptolemy  makes  his  Serioe  extend 
vrrHlward  to  Imaus,  i.e.,  to  Pamir,  Bat  tlio  Cliiuc-so 
empire  dtd  m  extoud  at  that  epoch,  aa  it  did  twenty  years 
ago,  and  we  find  Lieut  John  Wood  in  1 838  speaking  of 
**  cyhMM*  aa  biog  iaaiadiafee^  bmod  Famir,  just  aa  tha 
Aiaba  ol  thestli  esaturj  spoke  of  tha  country  beymd  tiM 
jBzartesas"5M,''andas  Ptdaaagf  ^oka  «l  '*&nev*  M 
immediately  b«yand  Imaus. 

If  we  fuse  into  one  the  ancient  notices  of  the  Bcres  and 
tbeiz  ooontiy,  omittiiu;  aaomalous  statements  and  maaifest 
ftlita,  Oa  lasalt  will  bt  KioHdiiDg  like  the  following 
"  The  region  of  the  Serea  is  a  vast  and  populous  country, 
tooching  on  the  east  the  Ocean  and  the  limits  of  the 
habitable  world,  and  extending  west  to  Imaus  and  tho  a)n- 
fiaea  of  Bactria.  The  people  are  civilised,  mild,  just,  and 
fimgal,  eschewing  ooUisioos  with  their  neighbours,  and 
•MB  ■by  oCrdoia  iatanxnina^  bat  not  avaraa  to  dianoia  of 
their  own  piodnela,  of  wineb  law  dk  u  the  ala^  bnt 
which  include  also  dDc-atufla,  fine  furs,  and  iron  of  remark- 
able quality."  Hut  is  mauifeatlj  a  definition  of  the 
ChinessL 

That  Greek  and  Roman  kaowkdge  of  the  true  position 
of  ao  remote  a  nation  should  at  beet  have  been  s«newbat 
hasy  is  nothing  wonderful.  And  it  is  worthy  of  noto  that 
the  view  eutertaiucd  by  the  ancient  Cluaese  of  Uia  iiotoan  j 


eupua  and  Ua  iahaUtant-,  under  tho  name  of  Ta-thantf 
had  some  striking  points  of  uoakgy  to  thoaa  «ia«a  af  tha 
Chinese  which  are  mdicated  In  the  daiaied  daaflif ptioni  of 

the  Perti  There  can  bo  no  nJotuliing  the  fact  that  in 
this  case  also  the  great  object  was  within  the  horison  of 
viaioin,  yet  the  details  ascribed  to  it  are  often  far  from 
being  tnta  chsractetistici^  being  only  the  acairienti  of  ita 
votmhoiiim. 

CMaa  as  laemi  is  MkMuiM  Jftmpt 

Cathay  is  the  name  by  wLicli  t^i>  Cl  iaeee  empire  was 
known  to  medieval  Europe,  and  is  in  it«  originn)  form 
(Kitai)  that  by  which  China  is  still  known  in  Bussia,  atul 
to  mait  id  tiba  patiooa  of  Oantial  Asia.  West  of  Baasia 
name  has  loog  eeaaed  to  be  a  geographical  exproarioo, 
but  it  is  associated  with  a  remxirJ  i^nii  pha&e  in  tho  history 
of  geoaraphy  and  commeroe,  of  win  if.  wo  purjwse  under 

thi>^   h'^Ild   to  ^^3V(l  filjUlLI  liiJCIjlill^. 

The  name  first  became  known  to  Europe  in  the  ISth 
eentBiy»iAan  the  vast  conqoests  of  Jeaghis  and  his  boaaa 
drew  a  new  and  vivid  attention  to  Asia.  Vot  maa 
three  oentnriee  previoosly  the  northern  prorlncea  of  China 

had  bee u  duUchfHi  from  indigenous  rule,  and  subject  to 
northern  conquerors.  The  first  of  theee  foreign  dynasties 
was  of  a  race  called  £kit4it,  issoiog  from  the  boain  of  the 
Boiuiri  Bivar*and  aapiKiaodQ|Bt<k>oUfuUy)to  have  baan 
of  u»  bload  of  Aa  niadani  Tangnsea.   Tbm  nde  of  Ibis 

race  endured  for  two  centuries,  nr.d  nriginntpd  thr  applica- 
tion of  tho  name  Khitdl  or  KhuM  to  NortiiLru  China. 
Tho  dynasty  itsch',  known  in  Chinese  history  as  lAao,  or 
"  Iron,"  disappeared  from  China  1123,  but  the  name 
remained  attaoied  to  the  territory  which  they  had  ruled. 

The  Khit4n  iraia  disptaosd  by  the  Npichi  or  CUkehi 
race,  akin  to  the  modem  Mancbas  who  now  role  China. 
These  reigned,  umli  r  tie  title  of  Kin,  or  "Golden,"  till 
Jenghiz  and  his  Mongols  invadod  them  in  taru.  In  1234 
the  conqneet  of  the  Kin  empire  was  completed,  and  the 
dynasty  aitingaiibad  nnder  Okkodai»  tha  aon  and  loe- 
eeaor  of  Jen^ii  KMa  Forty  yean  later,  in  die 
of  KuVilal,  gni:ii^hrin  ami  nbloet  Bucceasor  of  Jenghiz,  the 
Mongol  mill  waa  ext^j.dutl  over  Southern  China  (1276), 
whidbi  till  then  had  remained  nnder  a  native  dynasty,  tha 
Snn^  hoUing  ita  niyal  wajdmce  in  a  vast  and  splendid 
city,  now  known  an  Hangehair,  but  then  as  Ling-ogao, 
or  more  commonly  aa  Einj^-ui,  the  Court  The 
Bonthem  empire  waa  usually  called  by  the  oonqnerora 
Maiitzx  (V:r  as  some  of  tLi:  rid  truvcUors  write,  Manffi),  a 
name  which  AVcatem  Asiatics  eoom  to  have  identified  with 
Mdchtn  (from  tho  Sanakrit  MaMektn),  one  of  the  names  by 
which  China  was  known  to  tha  tndin  fmm  .iVniian  and 
Aiabian  porta 

The  eonquesta  of  JenghLz  and  Lis  gnocasBors  bad 
spread  not  only  over  China  and  the  adjoining  East,  but 
westward  also  over  aU  Northern  Asia,  Peiai^  Armenia, 
part  of  Asia  Muutr,  and  Bossia,  threatening  to  delqge 
OhrirtendonL  Thoogh  tha  Mongol  wave  letfrsd,  aa  It 
seemed  almost  by  an  irr.randiate  act  of  Providence,  when 
Europe  lay  at  ita  feet,  it  Lad  levelled  or  covered  all  poli- 
tical barriers  from  the  frontier  of  Poland  to  thn  Vollow 
Bea,  and  when  Western  Europe  recovered  from  its  alami, 
Asia  lay  open,  oa  uevw  bafon  ar  since,  to  the  inspeelian 
ofGhnsteodom.  Frioaia»anviom  priests, — balf-misaionary 
half-envoy — i^ted  the  court  of  the  great  Khin  in  Mongolia ; 
and  besidofl  these,  tho  accidents  of  war,  coinmorce,  or 
opportunity  carried  a  variety  of  persons  from  \iinoua 
classes  of  human  life  into  the  depths  of  Asia.  "  Tis  worthy 
of  tba  gratafd  lamambiaaea  of  all  Chnstlan  paople^*  laia 
aa  dda  nriaijanaiy  fiiar  of  tha  next  age  f  Rleold  of  Vonta 
Crncn),  "  that  just  at  the  time  whru  Ct  i  1  n-vit  forth  into 
the  i:.iuiteru  parta  of  the  world  the  Tartan  tu  klay  and  b» 
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be  tlaia.  He  &ko  &eut  iubo  tho  V.'j&t  fdjibful  a&d  blcsaod 
Berrftot^  Dominic  and  Francis,  to  enlighten,  iostroct,  and 
bnild  ap  in  th«  faitk"  WhAtoTw  on  th«  whol*  dmj  b* 
dioul^af  tk«  world*i  d«1it  to  Dominic,  it  ii  totli*  two 

menoUcant  orders,  but  especially  to  the  Franciscans,  tliat 
we  owo  a  vaat  amount  of  information  about  medioivul  Asia, 
and,  among  other  things,  tho  first  mention  of  Cathay. 
Among  tho  many  strangers  who  reached  Mongolia  were 
n245-47)  John  do  Pj^o  Carpini  (see  Cap.pini)  and 
a2fiaiWiJliamaf£abrnk(fiabniqaiB^  in  French  Flondera, 
both  mBebesc  trim  of  Ugh  intelligence,  who  happily 
have  left  behind  them  reports  of  their  observations. 

Carpini,  after  mentioning  tho  wars  of  Jengbix  against 
the  Kiiai,  goes  on  to  speak  of  that  people  aa  follows  : — 
'*Now  theso  Xitai  $n  iiaatbwi  man,  and  hawo  a  written 
dMtwtcnr  of  thafar  own.  .  .  .  Thaj  mod,  indaad,  to  be 
kindly  and  polished  folks  enough.  They  have  no  beard, 
and  in  character  of  conntenanco  have  a  conBideniblo  rescin- 
blanco  to  tho  Mongols  "  [are  Mon<7oloid,  as  our  othnologint.-? 
would  say],  "  bat  are  not  so  broad  in  the  face.  They  have  a 
peculiar  langnaga.  Tbsir  botten  as  craftsman  tn  STary  art 
praetbed  by  man  arc  tv>t  to  be  found  in  the  whole  world. 
Their  coantry  is  very  rich  in  com,  in  wine,  in  gold  and 
silver,  in  silk,  and  in  every  kind  of  produce  tending  to  the 
support  of  mankind."  The  notice  of  Rubrak,  shrewder 
»lld  more  graphic,  runs  thus: — "Futbor  on  is  Qreat 
OftOij,  which  Z  tiJw  to  bo  tho  wnOxj  whioh  mi 
•ndntlj  edUd  tho  Load  of  tiio  8«raaL  For  tho  beat  nlk 
stuffs  are  stillgot  from  them.  .  .  .  The  sea  lies  between  it 
and  India.  Imi&e  Cathayatis  are  little  fellows,  speaking 
much  through  the  nose,  and,  as  is  general  with  all  those 
Eastern  people,  their  9fm  on  tmj  narrow.  Thof  are 
finUnts  artista  in  every  kfnd,  and  their  physiebna  bve  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  tho  virtues  of  herbe,  and  an 
admirable  skill  in  diagnosis  by  the  pulse.  .  .  .  The  common 
Lioney  of  Cathay  consists  of  pieces  of  cotton-paper,  about 
n  palm  in  length  and  breadth,  npon  which  certain  lines  are 
printad,  nsembling  tho  seal  of  Manga  Kh&n.  They  do 
thoir  vritiiig  with  •  pooeU,  inch  w  pointars  point  with, 
and  0  aingis  diaioeler  of  tiidit  oomprehends  oeTeral 
letters,  80  aa  to  form  a  whole  word."  Here  wo  have  not 
only  what  is  probably  the  first  European  notice  of  paper- 
money,  bat  a  partial  recognition  of  the  peculiarity  of 
Chineaa  writing,  and  a  pore^rtiioii  that  pota  to  ahaiae  the 
porvena  boggling  of  later  oritiM  o»ar  tho  idtntlty  of  lliese 
Cathayans  with  the  Seres  of  classic  fame. 

But  though  these  travellers  saw  Cathayans  in  tiie  ba/aars 
of  the  Great  Khan's  camps,  the  fir^t  actual  visitor)  of 
Oathay  itaelf  were  the  Polo  family  (see  Polo,  Maboo),  and 
H  b  to  tho  book  of  Marco's  recollectiona  mainly  that 
Oathay  owad  tho  giowiog  familiMitiy  of  ita  name  in  Europe 
during  the  14th  and  16th  eeetnriea.  It  is,  however,  a 
Rreat  mistake  to  aupposo,  as  has  often  been  assumed,  that 
the  raaidence  of  tho  Polos  in  that  country  remained  an 
isolated  fact  They  were  but  the  pioneers  of  a  very  con- 
aiderablo  intovooono^  which  ondiued  till  tho  dacoy  of  the 
Mongol  dynaoty  u  ChiChsy,      for  aboot  half  a  oeatury. 

We  have  no  evidence  that  either  in  tho  13th  or  14th 
century  Cathayans,  ».<.,  Chinese,  ever  reached  Europe,  but 
it  is  possible  that  some  did,  at  least,  in  tho  former  cen- 
tuy.  For,  during  the  campaigns  of  Mdaka  in  Persia 
(1266<»l^()y  and  the  reigns  of  his  aucceasors,  Chinese 
aDubiaan  van  ampbyed  on  the  bankt  of  tho  ISgrii^  and 
CSuDMO  aatralofMB  and  physicians  ooold  bo  oonndtod  at 
Tabriz.  Many  diplomatic  communications  pas-sed  between 
tho  Hulakaid  Hkhana  and  the  princes  of  Christendom. 
Tho  former,  as  tho  great  Khan's  liegemen,  still  received 
from  him  their  seals  of  state;  and  two  of  thoir  letten 
«UA  stirviva  in  the  archives  of  F^neo  adubitthoTarmilion 
liBjfawiuM  ot  thoM  aeah  in  Ohbaai  diaiactowh— pwhara 


affording  tho  earliest  specimen  of  that  character  whieli 
reached  Western  Europe. 

Joat  «a  the  Poloa  ware  teaching  thair  nativa  ci^  (1295X 
after  an  abasaoe  of  quattor  of  a  oantoty,  Aa  fonraanar  of  a 

new  series  of  travc-IIcra  was  entering  Southern  China  by 
way  of  tho  Indian  seas.  This  was  John  of  Monte 
Corvitio,  anothc.-  Franciscan  who,  already  some  fifty  years 
of  age,  was  plunging  single-handed  into  that  great  ocean  of 
I'agaiUMB  to  preach  the  gospel  according  to  his  lights. 
After  yean  of  uphill  andaolitaty  tofl  eooTCito  began  to 
mtiltiply;  coo^intora  joined  Ubl  Tho  Vapol  Sao  boeaiBB 
cognizant  of  the  har^-est  that  was  being  reaped  in  tho  far 
East.  It  mado  Friar  John  Arcb bishop  in  Cambaiuc  (or 
Peking),  with  patriarchal  authority,  and  aent  him  batches 
of  ^^ifmn  bishop  and  uraaflfaaia  of  hia  own  order.  The 
Roman  Ohnrch  spread ;  chni«heo  and  tflaorlta  hooaea  vaia 
r<;*-,M'>hrd  r.l  Cambaluc,  at  Zayton  or  T^tt-it.  ^^ow  io 
l  uL-L-^ct.,  \  aiig-chow,  and  elsewhere  ;  cj.i  Xhi  misAions 
flourished  under  tho  smilo  of  tho  Great  Khan,  as  ths 
Jesuit  missions  did  for  a  time  under  the  Manchu  emperors 
three  centuries  and  •  half  later.  Archbishop  John  was 
followed  to  the  grave,  about  1328,  by  mourning  multitudes 
of  Pagans  and  Christians  alike.  Beveral  of  the  bishops  and 
friars  who  scr%-ed  under  him  havo  left  lottors  or  othor 
memoranda  of  their  experience,  t.g.,  Andrew,  biabop  of 
Zayton,  John  of  Cora,  afterwards  archbishop  «f  Snttaaia 
in  Fa(ria»  and  Odocioof  Pordenone,  vhoaa  funa  aa  a  fiona 
tiavdlar  won  from  tiio  vox  populi  at  hie  ftuaial  a  bcatift* 
cation  which  the  church  was  fain  to  seal.  The  only 
ecclesiastical  narrative  regarding  Cathay,  of  which  we  are 
aware,  subeeqnent  to  the  time  of  Archbishop  John,  is  that 
which  has  been  gathered  from  the  recollections  of  John  da* 
Marignolli,  a  Florentine  Freneiaeao,  who  was  aent  bgr  Fiopa 
Benedict  XIT.  with  a  misaiou  to  the  Qreat  Khan,  in  return 
for  ono  from  that  potentate  which  arrived  at  Avignon 
from  Cathay  in  1338,  and  who  spent  four  year«  (1342—46) 
at  the  court  of  Oambaluo  as  legate  of  the  Holy  See.  These 
recollections  aia  laand  in  a  siagnlar  position,  dispersed 
iaeoheiontlj  oifar  n  drnmido  of  Bohomia  vhidi  tha 
tsaraller  imto  by  etdar  of  Iho  amparor  Chariaa  IT.,  vhoaa 
chaplain  he  was  after  hia  return. 

But  intercourse  during  the  period  in  question  vras  not 
confined  to  ecclesiastical  channels.  Commerce  also  gr^ 
ap^  and  flourished  for  a  tune  evan  aloQg  tha  vast  lino  that 
stretches  from  Gfmoa  and  Floranoo  to  tha  maita  of 
ChB-kcang  and  Fuh-kecu.  The  record  is  very  fragmentaiy 
and  imperfect,  but  many  circumstances  and  incidental 
uoticcs  show  how  frequently  tho  remote  East  was  reached 
by  European  traders  in  the  first  half  of  tho  1 4th  century, — 
a  state  of  things  which  it  is  very  difficult  to  realize  when 
wa  aaa  how  all  (hoea  lagiflinib  vhaa  nopanad  to  Jnowlodga 
two  oantnriaa  latar,  aaanod  to  bt  dBaeBfaaol  a»  aaw  aa  tiio 
empires  which,  about  tho  tamo  tiina.  Cartas  and  Puano 
were  conquering  in  the  West. 

This  commercial  intercourse  probably  commenced  about 
1310-1320.  Monto  Corvino,  writing  in  1305,  aaya  it  was 
twelve  yaaia  linea  ho  had  haaid  any  nawa  fron  Ennpo; 
tho  only  Western  stranger  who  had  arrived  in  all  that 
time  being  a  certain  Lombard  chirurgeon  (prol>ably  one  of 
tho  Patarxni  who  got  hard  iiieasuro  at  home  in  those  days), 
who  had  spread  tho  moat  incredible  blasphcmiea  about  the 
Bomao  Cnria  and  tlio  order  of  St  Francis.  Yet  vfian  an 
his  first  entranoa  to  Cathey  Fttat  John  had  been  aceoB 
ponied  by  one  Matter  Pater  of  Laeolongo,  whom  ha 
describes  as  a  faithful  Chrustian  man  and  a  threat  ir.crchant, 
and  who  seams  to  havo  reoiaincd  many  years  at  i^eking. 
The  letter  of  Andrew,  bishop  of  Zayton  (1326),  quotes  the 
opinion  of  Genoese  merchants  at  that  port  regarding  a 
qneatioii  of  oichangea.  Odorie,  who  was  in  Cathay  alwot 
132S-1SS7,  refaia  foe  comflnnation  of  lha  woiidan  vhicb 
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bo  rtla'.Rd  of  the  great  citj  of  Caiuay  (ie.,  KiDg-«ze,  Kod, 
Htng-cbow)^  to  tke  numj  peciona  whom  he  h^d  met  at 
Vaoifle  ■falMUi  Ktara,  who  had  thomMlvM  been  witneaset 
U  thoM  aumk  And  John  MarigooUi,  tonw  tmnlj 
jvut  later,  foood  attached  to  one  of  til*  MBTCoAi  at 
Zayt«n,  la  fiili  keen,  a fondaco  or  (aetoiy  fat  Ik*  MMBl- 
modatioa  o(  the  Chriatian  me«chflDt«. 

Bat  by  far  the  noat  dlrtinct  and  notable  evidence  of 
the  importoaee  and  freqaeocj  of  EuopeoD  tnde  with 
Cathaj,  of  which  ailk  and  ailk  gOoda  fonned  ^  ataple, 
is  '.0  bo  found  in  the  crmimcrciaJ  hand-book  {cirea  1340) 
of  Fr&ncesco  Boldocd  Pfiigolotti,  a  clerk  aud  factor  of  the 
great  Floreatine  house  of  the  Bardi,  which  woa  brought 
to  Ik*  nooBd  aboat  that  time  by  ita  with  Edwiud 

nL  of  England.  TUa  book,  coUed  by  fti  aotliflr  L9m  di 
divi$amerUi  di  Pmti,  i«  a  cDit  cf  trojie-snidc,  devoting 
aoocoaaiva  chapters  to  the  vanoai  porta  and  markeU  of  his 
time,  detailing  the  nature  of  importa  and  exports  at  each, 
the  dtttiea  and  exactions,  the  local  cnbtoma  of  bnainesa, 
weights,  meosarea,  and  money.  The  first  two  chapters  of 
thia  work  contain  iostructio:  '^  F  r  tli  j  mrrc^Lant  proceeding 
to  CSathay ;  and  it  ia  evident,  from  the  t«nna  unod,  that  the 
toad  thither  waa  not  nnfrequently  traTelled  Wj  European 
mefdiant^  from  whoai  Faigfdi^ti  had  deriTed  hia  informa- 
lion.  TherontewhichbedeacribeahiybyAxoff,  Astrakhan, 
Khiva,  Otr.^r  Ton  tha  Jaxartca),  AlmiJil  {Gu:ji»  in  Tli), 
Kan-chow  (in  Kansuh),  and  ao  to  Haog-chow  and  Peking. 
IkiticalaiB  are  given  aa  to  the  ailTer  iqgBti  wUdi  fonned 
(ft*  comoey  o(  Tartair.  and  the  paper-mooey  of  Cathay. 
That  the  vantarsi  oa  this  trade  were  not  insignificant  ia 
|iiain  from  the  example  taken  by  the  autlor  to  illu Borate 
the  qoeetion  of  expenses  on  the  journey,  which  is  that  of 
a  merchant  investing  in  goods  there  to  the  amount  of  eome 
jEl 3,000  {%.«.,  in  actual  gold  raluc,  not  as  fihwiatitfl  by 
any  fandfnl  and  fallaetons  equation  of  ralaM). 

Of  the  h!iiii(i  rfmarknljlo  jiluvs  of  ]Ar.UiT\  thit  we  are 
hare  eonaideriog  we  have  oUq  a  nomber  of  notices  by 
Kahometon  writers.  The  establishment  of  the  Mongol 
d/naaty  in  Persia,  by  which  the  Qreat  Khan  was  acknow- 
lodged  as  lord  pararooiu  t,  (as  ws  have  already  tiuticed 
in  part)  to  a  good  deal  of  intcrcoorBO.     And  aom*  of  the 

Facaian  historiana,  writing  at  Tabri^  wider  tha  patronage 
of  lha  Mongol  prince^  lum  lold  «  Btteib  abotti  Oathay, 
aepeeially  Rashidnddin,  the  crest  mTnistpr  and  hiBtorinn  of 
the  dynasty  (died  1318).  \V«  kava  iJ»o  m  tho  bouk  of  the 
Moorish  traveller  Ibn  Batnta,  who  visited  China  about 
1347-48,  very  many  anriaos  and  la  graat  part  tni*  Bo|iaai^ 
though  it  ia  not  poaslUa  to  give  oadooo*  Id  tiw  wbob  «f 
^ii  epi^i)do  in  his  crtcn?ivp.  travel!. 

A!»iii"  111*  UuMi  <if  t;.':  !r-ivr-;ifr  Lmt  nimcd  th«  tlm>ti8  of  the 
ilr^cr.orai*  daac«ndan'H  of  JiT<ji;hii  Vie^fM  to  totl.<'r  to  ;ti  SaY.,  and  we 
hATo  no  knowlixlgB  of  naj  Fraok  iLmtor  to  CatbAy  id  Ui«t  >ge  Uter 
thsn  Uarif^nolli ;  miMi'otu  4nd  merchtoU  ^Ike  diatppoar  from  the 
AaU.  We  hear,  indeed,  oace  and  t^n  of  eccleaiaaticc  deepatched 
tnm  AvfgnoD,  Irat  tbav  to  forth  lata  tha  darkaea,  and  ai«  beard 
*f  ae  aaota.  Islam,  mtA  all  its  ja*loan  and  axelaaivMUM,  hud 
laaefwsd  Ms  fpmf  ofw  Qaitnl  Asia ;  t£o  Nortorian  Chrivtiaalty 
wUak  enaa  h*A  ftevatlad  ae  widely  was  vmniahiDg,  and  the  new 
lalanef  CUaa  isv«rt«d  to  the  old  aaHnwal  poam,  and  held  the 
iMftnar  at  sim's  bagth.  Nwht  desesadsd  apoa  &  farther  lasb 
•evsrittc  Oathay  with  these  eUss  ef  which  the  old 
toU  aoeh  Marvel^  Chmhslae  and  Oanaav.  Zavtos  a 
And  srha*  the  fsd  fsaa  babes  II 
«ftfMl<theaatBiT.lheesBaBMBenhe«aaaaMMr  la 
we  liava  CtiiiTA.  PMnf,  EtmgOmi,  OUMlia  tikiilMi.  Set  oal: 
wore  the  old  names  foigottan,  hot  Oe  tet  not 
avsr  baaa  kaana  befm  was  forgotten  alaa  Otadoslly  new 
wMMtrisB  veal  Inth  from  Roma— Jeanita  and  Dominioans  now  ; 
new  converts  vers  made^  sad  ne-ir  ricarista  eoastitated  ;  bat  tbo 
old  Praneiaean  ehnrehes,  snd  the  Kntofianlsm  with  whkh  they 
bad  battled,  had  alike  been  swallowed  op  in  tha  oeean  of  Psxan 
iiidinormrcv  In  time  s  wrack  or  two  floated  to  the  earfaoe, — a  MS. 
Latin  Riblo  or  a  |ii«r«  of  Catholic  scnlptnra  ;  and  when  tbe  intelU- 
gent  miaoiainaries  called  Horoo  Polo  to  mind,  and  etndied  his  story, 
an*  oad  eaetber  beaanie  eoavlaeed  that  GMhay  aoACaiina  «<(• 


Bat  for  a  long  time  all  hot  a  aagaekms  few  eeatianad  te  iMsud 
Cathay  aa  a  region  distinct  from  any  of  the  BBW-fsBBd  ladlaai 


whilst  mapmaksn,  well  on  into  the  1 7th  eentoyf  SSaHaWSd  tO 
repceeent  it  as  a  great  ooontry  lying  entuulx  to  tha  aoefh  of  Cblaa, 
and  stntehingte  the  Antic  S««u 

It  waa  Catunr,  with  its  ouUyiiig  iaiMd  «f  Zipaagn  (Japan),  that 
ColnaibM  eimtfit  la  mA  by  sailing  wsatward,  peuatratadasMaaa 
by  hie  trtSBSa  seaTleHaB  of  tha  wnalteaea  of  the  earth,  and  el  tta 
Toat  axtioalon  of  Asia  eastwotd ;  and  to  tbo  dav  of  hia  death  he 
was  ftil  of  tha  ims^nation  of  the  proximity  of  the  dontaJa  of  the 
Oreat  Khan  to  tha  islands  and  eoojits  which  he   '* 


And  soch  imaginations  are  enrioasly  rmbodiod  in  soaw  ef  Ae  nwfa 
of  the  early  16th  esatnry,  wUah  int«rmiul«  en  the  sone  least  Hae 
the  new  diacovcrissftw  LabiadsrlaBnal  with  the  werjaeieaad 


rfrer*  of  Marco  Polo's  Cathay. 

Cathay  bad  been  the  aim  of  the  first  voyeoe  of  the  Oabota  la 
KM,  and  it  oontinned  to  be  the  object  of  many  advenlarooa 
voyagre  by  Eoglieh  and  Hollanders  to  the  K.W.  and  N.B.  till  far 
o«  in  the  1 0th  eentilry.  At  l«a*t  one  isftnerable  land-jooniey  also 
wss  made  by  Englislimrn,  of  which  the  exploration  of  a  txade-roata 
to  Cathay  wtt  a  chfef  object, —that  in  which  Anthony  JcDkintoo 
and  the  two  JohnioDi  rcarhcd  Bokhara  hy  way  of  Russia  in  15&3- 
liS9.  The  oountry  of  which  th«r  coUoetod  aoticea  at  that  eitT  was 
stiU  known  te  ttea  only  ai  OsMaK  aad  Its  grnt  aqilal  edjoe 

Carmhalue. 

Catliny  ?s  a  mij  t  oeed  eepanite  entity  mny  be  eonsidsrvd  to  como 
to  »a  rnd  with  the  journey  of  Benedict  Qeim,  the  lay-Jeatut  Tbif 
admirable  person  was,  ia  180S,  despatched  throoxb  Central  Asia  by 
hie  laporiori  in  India  with  the  ipeejfic  objoct  of  dct>-niun!ng  whether 
tho  ('.iiluiT  of  oil]  F,aropo«n  writere,  snJ  v'  tni>ii'ni  Mahometans, 
wae  01  wiu  not  a  distinct  rc^oa  from  tt  nr.  CIdba  of  which  paratlrl 
marrcls  had  now  for  soms  time  been  rec  .uiu^Dd.  Dcnrdict,  aa  one 
of  his  brttliera  |»t>no«in«6d  hie  ejiitni  h,  '  fr»king  Cathay  found 
Heaven."  He  died  at  Suhrj  nw,  -lu:  froniii-r  i  ity  nf  China,  but  not 
before  he  had  ascertained  thnt  China  and  Caihsy  wens  the  same. 
After  the  pablieation  of  the  narratire  of  bis  joum«y  (In  t)io 
KrptdUio  CkriMiana  tpud  Situu  of  Tri^aolt,  incicuaahio 
i^onnce  alono  could  eootlnao  to  dietingnish  between  thrm,  snd 
though  each  igiioranes  Uagnad  many  yoaia  ingu.  ths  resolt  of  hia 
aagteatfea  fltlr  hilap  this  gnktrnj  aallfla  la  a  sleiib   (B.  T.) 

General  Dmriftim  o/  China  Proper. 

C'iino,  as  the  name  is  at  pieoenk  vsad,  embraoee  within 
its  boundaries  the  d^ndendea  of  Manchnria,  Mon- 
golia, and  Tibet,  in  addition  to  China  Proper  Tlri  va«t 
empire  extends  from  18*  SO*  to  53°  85'  H.  kt  and  from 
SO'to  ISO*  E.  k>ng.  It  ia  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Aaiatte 
BoBsia  along  a  frontier  extending  nearly  3000  miles  :  on 
the  K  by  those  portions  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  which  arc 
known  in  the  north  as  the  8ea  of  Japan,  in  the  central 
portion  aa  the  Yellow  Sea,  and  ia  th*  aootk  •*  tba  Cbioa 
Sea  i  on  th*  &  and  BLW.  by  tha  ddna  Sea,  Obdna  Cftina, 
KtA  Bnrmah  ;  and  on  the  W,  by  Karhmh  arid  Enstfra 
Turkeeton,  which  province  has  within  the  last  few  ycftra 
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C  II  1  N  A 


Tbo  area  of  China  Proper  id  cot  aioru  tiijiii  LaJ'  tiiat  of 
the  whole  empins ;  it  extends  as  far  north  only  aa  41*  \»t., 
UmI  W  far  west  as  98°  long.  It  ia  about  1474  milu  in 
tanigil^  and  ita  breadth  U»boat  1360  miles.  Its  coast  lice 
mM^Biw  aboak  2500  nuiw ;  its  land  frantief  u  dnehbed 
SB  Mug  4400  mOw  fa  length,  and  its  am  M  said  to 
contain  l,39t>,G09  aquaro  miles, 

S^r/act. — Oao  of  tha  luoat  noticeable  features  in  tlio 
surface  of  China  is  the  immense  delta  plain  in  the  north- 
eaatoin  portion  of  the  empire,  which,  curving  round  the 
mountainous  districts  .of  Shan-tung,  extends  for  about  700 
miles  in  a  southerly  direction  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Ptking,  and  varies  from  150  to  000  miles  in  breadth. 
Commencing  in  tho  prefecture  of  Yuny-pimj  Foo,  in  the 
province  of  Chih-li.  its  outer  limit  passes  in  a  westerly 
direction  as  far  aa  Ukmg-piitg  Chou,  north<«esft  ol  Pekin , 
Iheaoa  raaaing  a  sootliMiyirwasterly  course  it  passes 
mrtwant  «f  Chinghtiny  Fl»  and  Kwang-ping  Foo  till  it 
reaches  the  op;  r  '.vitcrrt  of  thn  Wri  Rivtr  in  Ho-nan. 
From  this  point  u  Lutus  westward  ixini  crosses  the  Uirang- 
ho,  or  Yelluw  River,  in  tho  prefecture  of  Eieai-king. 
Leaving  this  river  it  takes  a  course  a  little  to  the  east  of 
south,  and  passing  wast  af  J99«b»g  Foo,  in  the  province  of 
fllMMW,  it  tarns  in  a  mota  eaatodj  direction  as  far  as 
Lmtduw  Foo.  From  this  prafaetare  an  aim  of  the  plain,  in 
which  li> »  tho  Tidou  Laie,  stretcher  Boathward  from  the 
Ifteai  Jin<^r  to  tha  Ta»ff-U»t  Kratv;,  and  trending  eastward 
occupies  the  region  betwaau  the  nrer  aivd  Ua,tig-<iuM  Bay, 

To  Ma  north  of  this  ann  riaas  a  billj  distrifiti  in  tha  eantro 
d  wliicli  atands  VtaJamg. 

Tho  boundary  of  the  plain  rour.  -?  thn  inrvintainoua  regii  n 
of  Shan-tuvtg  begins  at  Lu.i,-citjjii  iuu,  j.aJ  describcfl  a 
hugo  bow  to  the  west  and  south,  reaching  wcstwanl  to  the 
prefecture  of  fWnaa^and  southward  to  the  frontier  of  tho 
INWiltoa  of  JCaav^OO^  which  boundary  it  follows  to  tho 
sea.  The  graator  part  of  this  vast  plain  descends  very 
^ntly  towards  the  sea,  and  is  generally  below  the  level  of 
tli'j  Yellow  River, — hence  tha  disastrous  inundations  which 
Bu  often  occompaay  the  had  of  the  Hwang-ho,  It  is  the 
delta  of  the  Yellow  River,  and  also  to  some  extent  of  the 
Tang4iM  Keang,  and  it  ia  ehiaAj  wmaritaMa  to  its  aami- 
amuibur  shape,  within  wiileli  it  aadosea  tba  monntain 
districts  of  the  province  of  ShiXfi-lun'j.  Owing  to  tho  great 
quantity  of  soil  which  ia  brought  down  by  tho  waters  of  tho 
Yellow  River,  and  to  tho  ab;j.onco  of  oceanic  currents,  this 
delta  is  xapidl/  increasing  imd  tho  ai^juining  seas  are  as 
tapidly  heomning  shallower.  As  an  instance,  it  is  said  that 
the  town  ol  Pooias' jraa  1  la  weat  of  tha  seaahore,  in  the 
yew  230  b.  c,  and  In  I7S0  it  was  140  la  inland,  thus  giving 
a  yearly  encroachment  on  tho  aea  of  about  100  feet. 
Again,  Setn-shimy  Kent  on  the  Feiho  was  on  tho  sea-shore 
in  000  A.D.,  and  it  ia  MW  about  18  miles  inland. 

The  tost  of  the  aufiie  may  ba  dsMtibsd  as  baiog  aithcr 
noaataltKniB  or  hilly.  Satoal  langea  of  Ugh  movatains, 
in  connection  with  tho  mountain  system  of  Conlnil  Asia, 
enter  tho  western  provinces  of  tho  empire,  end  after 
trnversing  tho  wcatorn  and  Bouthern  provinces  in  various 
directions  dwindle  down  to  low  hilis  as  they  approach  tho 
BMMoaatt  In  tlia  aaatem  portion  of  Tibet  the 
langa  throwa  off  a  imiiibar  ol  biandiast  which  spread  first 
of  all  in  a  south-easterly  dtrection,  and  eventually  take  a 
north  and  suuih  course,  p.^rtly  in  tho  provinces  of  S:f<hufn 
and  Tun-nanr,  where  they  divide  thd  \mh  of  the  tiv6i%  which 
flow  into  Siam  and  Cochin-China,  as  well  ss  tho  principal 
northern  tiibotarias  of  tha  Ymig-tm  Koemg.  Another  range, 
known  as  tha  Ttaiff-iim,  or  Foo^mt  Skam,  which  appears  to 
bo  the  t  i-/j  in  torminntton  of  tho  great  Kuan  !un  range  of 
Central  Asia,  and  which  is  said  to  have  several  snow  clad 
peaks,  enters  China  in  (he  e<  .(iti'rn  j-ortion  of  tho  provim^o 
uf  A'ufMnA,  end  stretches  in  an  easterly  direotif<o  acnw  the 


province  of  Shen-se  into  that  of  Jlo-nam,  where  it  finally 
disappears.  This  range  peparatcj  tho  waters  which  enter 
the  Hwang  ho,  or  Yellow  River,  through  the  Wti  and  the 
Lo  from  tho90  which  flow  into  the  Yang-tut  Keang,  through 
the  JTia-Aiy  andthaifaK.  FonningthaaorthemfRMitterof 
the  provinoe  of  Sm<kvm  ntaa  tba  KM^wmg  or  ^rnwig 
range,  which  cut  liiig  China  in  102'  long,  takes  a  ger.  ral 
eonree  of  t^l  m  iar  aj  113'  long.,  at  about  which  point  it 
is  loet  sight  of  in  the  i)rovitico  of  Ilofi-pih.  In  iho  »oalh 
the  Nan-than  ranges,  some  peaks  of  which  are  naid  to 
faaah  above  the  snow4avd,  t^a  thair  riia  in  Yun-nan,  and 
after  spreading  in  a  aariaa  of  raagM  over  the  south  and 
east  portions  of  Kwa»g-ie  trend  in  an  easterly  direction, 
ci  vLiiiig  '.h')  entire  province  of /Ti:  a;i;77un(7.  Then  turiiLrig 
:i  rtjiHiaiitward,  thuy  Occupy  the  whole  area  of  tho  provinces 
c  t  Fuh-kten,  Keang-te,  Chi-hcang,  Hoo-nan,  and  eouthom 
(iaiirhmijf^  ontil  they  reach  tha  X9iH94m  Ktamgi  whieh 
river,  ffoin  tha  Tung-ting  Lak*  to  CkiMataMg  Foo,  fonna 
th.uir  Dorthcrn  boundary.  It  is  reckoned  that  this  moun- 
t^iu  region  occupies  an  area  of  about  300,000  square  Uiiles. 
Residea  these  more  important  ranges  there  aro  tho  Lung 
Mmmiaint  in  A'cuwu/i,  the  Ta-hattg  Mountauu  in  Hhan-Mp 
the  Ta€  Mountains  in  Shan4unff  toA  many  others,  among 
whiflb  au»r  ba  naationad  tha  nmn*  ivkich  fom  tha 
northam  noutler  of  OhA4L  It  'ma  iHaa  ba  seen  diet 
there  is  a  general  subeidenco  from  tho  mountain  districts 
in  the  western  portions  of  the  empire  to  tho  central  and 
south-eastern  provinces,  where  tiie  mountains  dwindle  down 
to  hill^  and  wheca  tha  amnrjr  peaka  and  iqgged  aidea  of 
tho  ranges  in  Ttnmm  abdAadlMiiataaiidluBgad  for  tha 
'."  oded  tops  and  caiafollyiiaalftlvatad  laitaaoa  «(  tha 

littoral  provinces. 

Jiiifrf. — Tho  rivers  of  China  are  very  numerous,  and, 
with  the  canals,  form  some  of  the  most  fnjquented  high- 
ways in  tho  empir&  The  two  largest  are  tho  Yang  lut 
Kcatu  and  tha  ifwMy^fl^  or  TaOow  Bivai^  tha  hittar  of 
whi<£  ii  lata  Ireowa  to  faina  far  ita  valaa  in  a 
mercial  Bcnse,  than  by  reason  of  the  vast  and  destructive 
floods  which  have  from  time  to  time  caused  it  to  inundate 
the  low-lying  country  on  either  side  of  its  banks.  Accord- 
ing to  fHhiniiaii  goompheia  tha  Uumg-fiQ  takaa  ita  liaa  in 
the  **  8aa  of  Stna,'*  on  tha  aaalani  stda  of  tha  Bay«n4iift 
Mountain."*,  in  the  Mongolian  province  of  Kokonor,  where  it 
has  gained  for  it.scLf  tho  name  of  Ah-ur/i  tan,  or  Golden  River, 
from  the  colour  of  its  waters.  For  some  miles  it  runs  ia 
two  streams,  and  when  united  takes  at  first  a  south-easterly 
oooiaa.  Naa:t  tnoding  in  a  north-eaatstly  direction  it 
traverMa  tha  nnvlBoa  of  iToiMiti  and  paasia  aotthwaida 
through  tha  Oiaat  Wall  antil  it  nachea  tha  iMng  graaiid 
in  tho  neighbourhood  of  tho  In  shitn.  Tlicnce  curving  to 
the  »>uth-ea5t  and  south  it  ro-eat^rs  Cliina  through  the 
Great  Wall  and  ointinnes  its  southerly  courae,  forming  tha 
bouodaiy  between  tha  pravineaa  of  iSfanst  and  iSA<i»«»  aa 
far  as  7\ing4»mi.  Haia  it  malcsa  a  ahaip  band  and  nma 
nearly  duo  CMt  to  Kni-fung  Foo.  In  tiio  neighbour- 
hood of  tliis  City  it  enters  on  tho  great  eastern  jilain  of 
China,  and  the  alterations  which  have  taken  placo  in  its 
Wd  between  this  district  and  the  sea  has  earned  for  it  tho 
well -deserved  title  of  "the  Sorrow  of  Han."  According 
to  tha  Chinasaraeocda  this  portion  of  the  river  has  changed 
its  coofsa  nuia  ttmas  during  the  Uat  2500  years,  and  has 
emptied  itself  into  tho  sea  at  as  many  dilTerent  mouths,  lha 
most  northerly  of  wj^ich  is  represented  as  having  been  in 
about  39'  lat.,  o."  ill  t];o  neighbourhood  of  the  present 
mouth  of  tha  Pciiut,  and  tha  moat  aontharly  baiiig  that 
whidi  anatad  before  tha  hat  diange  in  18S1-5S,  ia  S4* 
lat.  Tho  breaches  that  were  m-  ir  in  *he  northern  bank  of 
the  river  east  of  Kax-jUnj  Foo  dimi.g  tho  floods  of  1851, 
Ibh'l,  ftn<i  1^53  caused  its  waters  gradually  to  overflow  the 
luw-lyiug  country  to  the  iiurtb wards;  and  Uieaa»  after spiavi^ 
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ing  over  a  belt  of  country  abcmt  12  aulfls  in  width, 
■tnick  the  bed  of  tho  Ta^ny  River,  and  having 
(oioMi  their  way  into  that  narrow,  clean  cut  channel, 
followed  it  to  the  ae^  The  result  of  thia  change  haa  been 
that  the  dd  coniw  bt  the  river  ia  diy,  uid  that  the  muddy 
dun-coloured  waters — henoe  the  name  Hvang-ho,  or  Yellow 
Eliver — after  permanently  flcKxling  a  Urge  tract  cf  couutrv, 
are  now  leading  up  to  another  grand  cataatrupho  hy 
destroying  the  banks  of  the  new  channel  which  they  have 
found  for  themselvea.  Alnidj  the  ineiMMd  vohuna  of 
water  haa  added  another  ohitmetioa  to  ^OM  beftm  exist- 
ing to  the  navigation  of  tho  river  by  destroying  a  large 
atone  bridge  of  seven  archsa  at  T»e-hohfen,  a  town 
iHnBlifH  210  miles  from  the  aoaib»  tho  ruins  of  which 
have  aarioadj  th*  «niM  of  the  stream.  But 

the  ffuamff^  It  of  ISHQ*  vahta  for  navigating  purposes. 
At  its  mouth  Ilea  a  bar  having  at-  its  deepest  part  about 
from  7  to  9  feet  of  water  only  ;  further  up,  about  3  milee 
below  Tu-hoAiee%  there  is  a  shoal  extending  right  across  its 
bad,  at  tlia  dMpaat  point  of  which  there  ia  about  11  feet 
off  walw,  1^0*  in  «ha  paaaaga  nl  tfM  mkmitf  of  the 
sunken  bri4|i«liWMM»thaNiiadiplh  of  onl^aboQt 
0  feet 

A  far  more  Taluable  river  in  aveiy  way  is  the  Temp4t»e 
Mm^,  which  takaaita  riMia  tha  Min  Mountaina  of  met, 
aad  altar  a  eooiw  of  1900  fldka  aoipiiea  ilMlf  inio  tho 

Yellow  Sea  in  about  31'  lat.  Tn  common  with  most  of 
the  large  rivers  of  China,  the  Tang-Ute  Keang  is  knowu 
hf  various  names  in  dififerent  parta  of  its  course.  From 
Hi  aooroa  in  Tibet  to  8t!w<ki>»  Foo  in  SmAumt  it  bears 
Iba  MOW  of  JTia-alki  JTsoa^,  or  BItbt  of  Oa  OoUan  Sands. 

fku  c^~ir  Foo  to  Yang-ckoiB  Foo  in  Kenng-too,  its 
Tolomo  has  gained  for  it  tha  title  of  Ta  Keang,  or  tho 
Qreat  fiiver ;  and  from  tho  ancient  name  of  the  district 
throng  which  it  thenoe  faasaa,  it  ia  known  for  tlio  re- 

Ue  R\Mt.  geographers  state  that  it  has  two 

sourcea,  tilA  mora  northerly  of  which  gives  birth  to  the 
Kang^uh  ah-lin  at  a  point  about  1600  le  to  the  south- 
east of  the  aooroe  of  the  TeUow  Bitw  ;  and  to  the  man 
aoothailj  one  of  tha  two  tha  JfaJb  to  woo  liAy  dUm, 
which  rises  on  the  south  of  the  range,  owes  its  existence. 
Both  those  streams  twiat  and  turn  eastward  for  upwards 
of  200  le,  when  they  unite  and  form  one  Btream,  which 
flows  in  an  easterly  and  afterwards  southerly  ooozae  tmtil 
it  enters  the  Chineoa  province  of  Ytin^nan  at  tho  Bwanff- 
thing  Patt,  at  Fua  of  Imperial  Victory.    It  then  turns 
norUiward  into  the  province  of  Sie<kuen,  and  thence  after 
recei^-ing  Bevoral  important  tributaries  it  takes  an  east-north- 
easterly course,  unUl  passing  into  Uoo-pih  it  dips  south- 
wards to  the  boundary  of  Hoo-nan  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
lha  Tmig4kig  Laktf  tiia  waters  of  which  contribute  largely 
to  swell  its  Tottime.    From  this  point  it  mokes  a  curve 
(lurthwardfl  as  far  aa  Uan-loxt',  receiving  on  tho  way  the 
wUers  of  the  Ban  Rivet:    From  Han  kow  it  bends  its 
again  southwards  to  the  Po-yang  Lake.  Thence 
tha  province  of  OcM-humjf  it  proceeds  in  a 
HOCth-aatlailj  directi6n  nntil  it  reaches  Nanking,  200  miles 
from  tha  sea.    Here  tho  influence  of  the  tide  begins  to  be 
felt,  and  beyond  this  point  it  gradually  widens  into  the 
great  eatuary  hj  which  it  is  connected  with  the  ocean, 
lha  baatn  ana  of  the  Y<utg4u«  Keang  is  reckoned  to  bo 
aboot  849,000  iqaare  mUes,  and  it  b  navigable  for  steamers 
as  far  as  I-chang,  upwards  of  1200  i;ii!es  from  its  mouth. 
Unlike  tho  Yellow  River,  along  the  navigable  portion  of 
the  T«m§4tH  Keang  are  dotted  many  rich  and  populous 
dUm,  aaoof  which  tha  diief  are  Nonkuif,  Oan-king, 
JTtwttmff,  JTanJow,  and  T-dianff.   Btyood  this  last- 
named  city  tho  navigation  becomes  impossible  for  any  but 
light  native  croft,  by  reason  of  the  rapids  which  occur  at 


frequent  iatamk  fa  tta  daop  moaiilaiu  gorges  through 
which  the  river  runs  beteen  K%pai<}tou>  and  I-chang. 

Next  in  importance  to  the  Yang-taae  Keang  as  a  water 
highway  ia  tlia  Tiaa-Ao,  or,  as  it  la  fBMrally  known  in 
£wop^  tha  Oromd  CmaL  Thia  msBifioeat  artafidal 
rivar  readiai  from  ffaH^-Aam  Jba  fa  tiia  prowinea  of  Cl^ 

kfang  to  Tien  trin  in  Chift  li,  wluNifelinitci  with  tlio  Peiho, 
and  thus  may  be  said  to  extend  to  Tvng-tJiov  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Peking.  After  leaving  /fang-<hou  it 
passes  round  tha  aoatam  bocdar  of  tha  TosnAoo^  or  Great 
Tiakw,  anmBndhg  fa  ila  aoaiaa  Ilia  boiiitlful  oHy  of 
Soo  chov,  and  then  trends  in  a  generally  north-westerly 
direction  through  the  fertile  districts  of  Keang-wo  as  far  as 
Chin  keang  on  tha  Tanff-tam  Keang.  Mr  Ney  Elias,  who  in 
1868  tiavallad  aloqg  tha  Oiaiid  Oual  from  CikMJsaiy  to 
the  aaw  oooiaa  of  tha  ToUow  Bhi^  thw  daacriboa  tha 
chaiaoMiliaB  of  thfi  porttai  of  Hi  aanaa  a— 

Tha  Onad  Osnal  betwaen  Chin-ktana  and  Tttn-hicmf-pu,  or  in 
olhsr  words,  bstwaea  th«  Yanif-lm  and  tha  old  bad  of  the  Yellow 
Bivw,  .  .  .  is  CTwywhsie  b  mod  npair,  sad  the  adjaoent  country 
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the  eontaarr,  nr  a  dtstaaeacf  aboot  160  miles,  thoegh  ths  canal  it- 
aolf  is  In  tolanbhr  good  woikfag  oidar,  tha  •oontiy  la  its  vicinity 
has  an  arid,  sterUs  appaaiaaes,  sad  is  bot  thinir  popalatsd.  There 
•ra  few  towns  or  villsgsa^  sad  soom  tlicre  an  v. em  naithsr  popaloDs 
nor  busy,  tlioagfa  they  are  not  in  rains,  and  bear  but  few  tzaoas  of 
the  rvbeliian.  .  .  .  The  esnal,  which  at  one  tima  waaao  deep  that  at 
many  plaeea  tha  level  of  the  water  waa  above  that  of  tha  adiaoent 
country,  is  now  avaiywhere  considerably  below  it,  rendorlng  urlga- 
tioQ  at  even  a  abort  disUnc«  from  its  banks,  withoat  meeluuiical 
(ppliAncM,  aliuoat  an  imf>osaibllity  ;  oven  the  djy  bed  of  the  Lomm 
Lakt  li  acarcely  caltirat<-d  on  account  of  its  elevation  abova  the 
lerel  of  the  casal,  though  it  is  only  aeperated  from  it  in  aonie  psru 
by  a  bank  of  a  few  yards  in  width.  It  is  true  tliat  thU  lake  appears 
never  to  have  been  mora  than  a  ah&Uov  Hood  lagoon,  nevarOteli-aa 
it  was  aome  feet  below  tlia  general  Urel  of  tha  oountnr,  axid  was  ooo- 
Dected  with  ttie  canal  by  means  of  water-oouraea  aii  i  «]utc«  gates; 
andif  this  is  difficultto  Irrigate  how  muchinoreaomujt  be  tiieooantry 
sNive  and  beyond  It  I  "niia  160  milBs  b-jirig  riajisul  over,  the  Wai 
Shan  (aometimea  called  JKO  Shan)  Lake  is  rcaciicd  at  i  ■mail  village, 
eallad  Smn-fkmrng-eU,  This  is  the  most  southern  of  a  chain  of 
wMsh  itMtch  from  tar  to  the  aoath  of  Bai^ 
toeathseldydawBhw) 
•■d  witah  aawHiiie  the 
onlylmpattaatftsdwsf  tta  Omii  OBil  ta  tte  MitbaaM.  Ia 
the  saa>BMrthsvnaqecnfatatteoaMr,eBltaaaooallBaDW 
sheet  of  water,  thonsfa  veiy  shallow  ia  la  wtntar,  wfan  the 

water  is  low,  these  snallow  parts  arc  mare  noisssti^  wUeh  divide 
tha  sheet  iAto4hne  or  foor  sepanto  Imoobl  la  former  dajs  tiie 
canal  ran  in  somo  plseas  hr  ths  aide  ef  ^sse  Isgoona,  and  in  others 
through  portions  of  thsB,  OQt  being  evenrwhera  embanked  on  both 
aide*,  it  wu  only  daptadent  upon  them  for  its  supply  of  water,  the 
canal  itself  forming  an  noobatracted  means  of  oommnnioatieB 
through  the  year.  Of  late  years,  however,  thia  aeetion  of  the  cenal 
has  been  allo'A  d  (a  go  to  ruin,  and  those  portiona  only  ara  naed 
which  run  th.>xitigli  thl^  morasTs  cxintiDf;  in  tlie  dry  season,  tha 
lagoons  th(!ins*lvts  forraiug  clixfwiitro  the  only  cljiuiDfl  for  nsvlgs- 
tion.  .  Ni«r  tlif^  iiorlliiTu  liiiii'  uf  ihfuc  lagoons  etanda  the  city  of 
TM-ning-chuur,  the  first  place  of  any  importmite  on  the  canal  north 
of  Tr\n-kinn(i-yu ;  it  is  Miid  to  be  a  place  of  considerable  trade  in 
ordinary  tinica.  .  .  .  Still  procc-odiii;;  northward,  a  distance  from 
Tm-ning-cfune  of  nU.ut  25  niiJ'_-8,  t:i.>  biirumit  level  of  the  rjinn]  ia 
reached  near  a  small  town  called  Ann  li'ttug.  It  is  here  that  the 
River  W«n  falls  into  tlie  canal,  a  portion  of  its  waten  flowing  to  tha 
sontli,  and  the  rest  to  the  north,  precisely  as  described  by  Slaooton 
sad  ethar  wxiteis.  .  .  .  About  30  miles  heyood  Jfan  Wang  w« 
latiM  asw  Yellew  Kiver,  the  canal  for  that  distance  bdag 
and  ahaUaw-a  maa  dtteh  la  Im^  taaalBi  ba> 

greater  vohuae.  The  banks  doag  asariy  the  whala  ef  the  Oiand 
Canal  betwen  the  eld  end  the  aosrtad  of  the  YsllewltivBr,  eseeytine 
those  portions  borderimrva  er  timvsnfaM  the  l^joona,  ste  attnvuDdea 
by  earthen  walla  crenalhtsd  after  flia  nshlon  of  eitj  walh^  behind 
which  are  atockades  et  iatenrala  of  every  few  miloa.  All  thia  work 
hse  the  appaaianoe  of  boing  reoontly  constraeted,  thoogh  in  msay 
placca  it  u  already  being  broken  up  by  the  country  iioopla  to  make 
ro<.>m  for  cultivation,  for  they  can  lU  alTord  to  Iom  that  atrip  of  laud 
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abe  an  ttunu  t  it  fortlflcaUtuU)  aoma  of  Iham  boing  tof 
icionded  liy  i-.irihi  n  or  walli  or  Bioate;  and,  indaad,  rnuij aoli- 
fMij  Cunu  kaTB  NOiiin  «(»■;  IDS  of  dofcnjiTe  world  round  them,  «jid  tn 
Boat  eaae*  a  tBiall,  iquar*  trLi-k  to'.v^r  wufiiu.  Thtat  towcn  aro 
mnly  met  with  to  Um  aouth  ol  the  provlnoaof  jAaii  tbay  m 

vnbMr  the  «  wmt«r  «Hte*  mnttfiirrt  I7  tt*  Milirta  ^Iha 

Oa  tlia  wial  d&  «l  0w  mini,  al      polal  vImm 

Yrllaw  nivcr  n-iw  erita  across  it,  there  "is  laid  down  in 
Cliuit--ao  maps  of  tha  last  ceutur^'  a,  dry  diaaod  wllicll  1» 
dwr  rib-.d  OS  being  that  of  the  old  Yellow  River.  Lea  ring 
tlus  point  the  ctnal  poMas  tbfOlij(h  A  ««U-woodod  aod  hillj 
«0Bitti]rirMl  of  Fmfijimf€^mt,  AlODglillM  city«l  Ckanff- 
bnt  Chin  and  to  the  cost  of  Tunf/^-Ani.?  /"co.  At  IAn-t*in^ 
Chote  it  ia  joiued  at  right  angles  ly  tho  ir'et  /fwor  in  th© 
HiUhI  of  the  city,  and  from  theuLO  cruasos  tha  frontier 
into  ChiMi,  and  paaaiag  to  tho  weal  of  itA  CAoir  and 
Ttanf  CAm»  jdai  tho  i^fiko  at  S^em-^  tftar  haTihg  ro- 
coiTod  tho  waters  of  tho  K»4e  River  in  the  nciglilxmr- 
liood  of  Tnmg  Haen,  At  rwiMAit  the  canal  enda,  and 
tL«  Prt^  «inidrtH  IksanmukitiflQlotlMVididtyof 

A^iutlior  of  the  lotige  tivm  of  Chin*  !■  Am  /Rne  JTam^, 
wlUflk  rieea  in  the  Po-tnung  or  Ktw4ung  swontaina  to  the 
north  of  the  eitj  of  Ifing-k»anff  Chot0  in  Shm-ie.  Tak  i  n  g  a 
generally  easterly  course  frojn  iLs  h  larce  as  far  as  Faa  Miiy, 
it  from  that  point  takes  a  more  Boutharlj  directioa  and 
WptiM  itticlf  into  the  Yan^  itie  KetO^wk  BaH-how,  "the 
nuwA  of  tha  Han."  This  river  has  some-  noticeable  peon- 
likritUft  Not  the  leaat  of  them  ia  that  it  is  very  narrow 
at  ita  month  (200  feet)  and  giuwa  in  wUth  aa  tbo  dintance 
from  its  month  increoaos.  Another  marked  feature  ia  that 
the  summer  high-wator  line  ia  f or  *  great  part  of  ita  eonrae, 
from  M-dtitf  Uten  to  Hamrhm,  aboTo  the  level  of  its  banka, 
die  raralt  Ming  that  were  it  not  for  artificial  barriera  the 
wLole  of  tho  surrouriiling  couatiT  would  bo  under  water 
for  a  great  part  of  the  year,  m  tbo  Be^hboorhood  of 
tfWi  <iiowgiUw the  eleinatiaatf  Otpbia  sbor*  low-water  is 

19  feat  iboire  ill  lo#art  lemL   To  protect  tbemselvea 

again-it  this  inovitably  recurring  daagfjr  <jf  inurjiiutiuna  tho 
Datives  havf.  burn,  as  elsewhere,  thrown  up  high  embank- 
ments on  t  ill  bidea  of  the  river,  but  at  a  distance  from 
th6Batat«l  bMilu  of  about  60  to  100  feet  This  inter- 
vtnlng  tpMO  k  ioodUd  sfHyyear,  and  by  the  action  of  the 
w[it«r  now  layers  of  Band  and  aoil  are  deposited  every  sum- 
mer,  thus  atrengthoniog  the  embankmeota  from  season  to 
•MMM.  In  summer  fiio  river  would  be  navigable  for 
■iMHBHi  of  modomt*  rf«  m  fu  ai  Laam4to  Kom,  which  is 
dtaatod  180  I»  abore  Ftm-tMnff,  \n%  !b  winter  it  would 
be  quite  impaaailily  to  leich  the  httcr  placa  The  chief 
trading  placaa  on  the  Ilatk-ktang  are  Sha-fong  Chin,  ¥o- 
Eow,  /SMTMr,  8tm4aam  Ckit,  FM-d^^  aad  l<m*4o 
Kom, 

Li tte woaXktm  immaeei fha Bthimt,  or  Wcatem  Biver, 

is  the  most  considerable.  This  river  tit  ; '  ita  riso  in  the 
prafocturo  of  Kwanj;-nan  Foo  in  Ttm~nan,  'K'heaoe  it  reochea 
the  frontier  of  Kwang-M  at  a  distance  of  about  90  Is  from 
it*  MNUM.  Tben  trendii^  ia  •  north-eastailj  dinotioB  it 
forais  dw  boandary  betwam  tite  two  provtooea  for  about 
150  lo.  From  this  point  it  takes  a  generally  soath-eoatcrly 
couxB^  posaing  the  cities  of  Tt€H  Chms,  Chow, 
Shang-im  Hem,  Lunff-gcm  Heen,  Tunffiang  Chew,  and 
iToMHMviVwto  JwywiAsmiram.  Haia  Ik  mafcaa  a  band 
to  dw  iiorth-«asl,  and  eontbmea  ganeral  ^Rnedon  aa 
far  a-g  f^ln  c^ow  Foo,  a  distance  r-f  SOD  le,  where  it  meets 
and  joins  the  waters  of  the  Kfen  K*ang  from  the  north. 
Its  oourae  is  then  easterly,  and  aftar  passiitg  Wotxhov 
Foo  it  fltoaaaa  tba  frontiar  into  JTssoii^Am^,  and  finaUj 
amplian  ttaalf  into  Aa  Obina  B«  in  ^  naigbbonilMiad  of 
ifoem,  Idka  tha  TMg4m  Ktaaf  fltia  rivar  it  kncnni  hf 


vuiooa  uuDsa  io  different  parts  of  its  oourae.  Fnn  ilt 
Sonne  toJfan-minffhom  Awsn^itis  called  the  5»-yav 

Kfani),  or  Eiver  of*  tho  Western  Ocean  ;  from  ft--; 
Foo  to  Sin  chote  Foo  it  is  known  as  the  i'uh-lfanj,  «  Uie 
Bending  River  ;  and  over  the  remainder  of  its  course  it  is 
recognized  by  tlio  name  of  the  JStieang  or  Western 
Biver.  The  Se-ktang  It  navigable  aa  far  aa  £^aotMtg^ 
130  miloa,  for  vcaaels  not  drawing  more  than  15  feet  of 
Water,  and  etcaraore  of  &  light  dmught  might  easily  reach 
Wood,  t-'  /  ),  in  Kuxiny-tf,  which  is  Bituatcd  7.^  [nilcs 
further  up.  Iji  winter  the  navigation  for  jonks  ia  difficult 
above  Woo-chov  Foo,  and  it  ia  said  dwt  npUa  am  Bit 
with  about  1 00  miles  beyond  that  city. 

The  PeiUo  ia  a  river  of  important  as  being  the  high 
water-way  to  I'ckiny.  Taking  iti  rlny  ia  the  St-than,  01 
Western  Hountaiua,  beyond  I'tking,  it  panea  the  city 
of  IVii^-cAow,  the  port  of  Peking,  and  Fim^nn,  where  it 
meets  the  water*  of  the  Tvn  ho,  and  empties  itaelf  into  the 
Gulf  of  Pi^^^i  at  tho  village  of  Takoo.  The  Peiko 
is  navigable  for  small  steamers  aa  far  aa  Txcii-tiiti  during 
tho  greater  part  of  the  year,  but  thnnuhoot  tho  winter 
months,  that  is  to  aay,  from  the  and  «f  Novaaibar  la  tbs 
beginning  of  Uarch,  it  is  froaan  npi. 

LnlM. — There  are  numeroua  lakes  In  the  central  provinea 
of  Chiii.i.    Tho  largest  of  these  is  the  I'unjAing  Lab  in 
lioo-nan,  which,  according  to  Chinese  geogtapbai^  is 
npwarda  of  800  h,  or  966  adlai,  in  dnonfaraneti  la 
native  gaaatteeia  ite  variona  portions  are  known  under 
distinct  names ;  tbns  it  is  said  to  include  the  Tting-ttacm, 
or  Green  Grass  TAkc  ;  tho  Ung,  or  Venerable  Lake;  the 
Cklk-tliOy  or  Ked  Bond  Lake;  tlie  Ifwcnfi-ffih,  or  Imperial 
Poet-houae  Lake;  tibe  Gan  naii,  or  ToaeefQl Bouthem  Lioke; 
and  the  TWiny,  or  Qnat  Deep  Lake.  In  aadaot  timea  it 
went  by  the  name  of  the  Keuieang  JToo,  or  Lake  of  tbs 
Nine  Rivera,  from  iLo  fact  (h;it  nine  rivors  flowed  into  it 
During  the  winter  and  spring  the  water  ia  ao  low  that  the 
ehailow  portions  become  islands,  aoporatod  })J  liveta  such 
as  tho  Seang  and  Tmm,  and  nombarlesa  itreama ;  bat  is 
aummer,  owing  to  the  rise  In  the  water*  of  the  Tttmg-Um 
Ktang,  the  wholo  ba^in  of  tho  lake  ia  filled.    The  Poyaftg 
Lai*  is  also  aubjiect  to  a  wide  diffyreuoa  botwoon  high  and 
low  water,  but  not  quite  to  the  same  extent  as  the  Tnng-tiMf 
Lakt,  and  its  landmark*  aia  Bora  diatinetlir  defined.  The 
Tai  Lake,  in  the  neighbouiliood  of  SM-ehm  Foo,  is  ab* 
celcbrute4  fur  its  sice  and  the  beauty  cf  its  surround- 
ings. It  ia  about  150  miles  in  drcnmference,  and  is  dotted 
over  with  islands^  OD  which  are  built  templ&s  for  the  devotes* 
of  leligiioa^  and  anauMr-bonae*  1m  tbo  Totarii**  of  plaaani* 
from  ue  ri^  and  voluptnetw  eltie*  of  JSTon^Aow  and 
cfuyv.    The  boundary  line  between  thu  yr  vl:iccs  of  C^vt- 
keatig  and  Ktang-aoo  crosses  its  blue  waters,  end  its  shores 
are  divided  amaqg  thirteen  prefectures.    Beside*  these 
lakea  than  nia^  aaoqc  ctbai%  two  in  r«HMiaii,  th«  Tmih 
eht  near  Tmmm  Foo,  ^A&A  i*  40  ttfla*  hng  and  tl  «en> 
nected  with  the  Tang  tu«  Keang  by  the  Poo-to  JUttTf  and 
the  Urh  kai  to  the  east  of  tho  dty  of  la-U. 

Loot. — One  of  tiie  moat  reourkable  features  in  the  physi- 
cal  gaqgiayhy  of  CSiina  is  the  eadrtenea  of  a  vast  tcigionof 
loaa*  in  the  norUieni  portion  of  tiie  empire^  TUa  peeoliar 
formation  covers  the  province  of  Chih-li  (with  tho  cxcoptioo 
of  the  alluvial  plain),  Shan-m,  norfiem  S^i^n-te,  Kan-mk. 
and  northern  JTo-ntHt,  constituting  altogether  an  area  <>f 

aboat  250,000  aqnnra  milea.  Loea*  i*  a  *olid  Utt  friable 
earth  of  a  btowimb-ydlow  eoleor.   It*praadi  alike  e«*r 

high  and  low  grounds,  smootking  off  the  irregularities  of 
the  surface,  and  is  often  to  ba  found  covering  the  aub-coJ 
to  a  depth  of  more  than  1000  feet  It  haa  a  tendency  to 
Tertioal  olaamifB,,  and  wherever  a  rivar  cat*  into  iK  tb* 
ko**  andoas*  it*  between  pcrpeadianhtf  eUfll^  in  awqr 
pko<a  600  feat  in  bngbt   Those  when  mabad  I9  tkt 
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down  by  iLu  streani.  Tn  this  way  have  beea  deposited 
the  sadiineDU  whicii  to  a  great  aztont  oonatitate  the  great 
plain,  and  randar  tbaOnlf  of  PiMUk4%  and  the  Yellow  Sea 
•0  ahallow.  From  «B  aooDoadoal  point  of  triov  tha  loeaa 
ia  invalualda  to  the  natiTea  of  the  north  of  China.  Ia  its 
perj  oodicular  cliffs  which  are  n  ved  from  the  action  of 
ruQuiog  water  are  dog  out  innumorable  caves,  in  which  a 
laiige  majority  o(  the  people  inhabiting  the  looaa  region 
dwell,  wnCe  ita  anrfaoe  yields  abundant  crops,  requir- 
ing no  application  of  maRuro  and  but  alight  ezpondi- 
ture  of  labour  ia  prapar&tion.  Wherever  it  ia  foond, 
therefore,  whether  on  tha  ^aia  or  at  M  dov«tioo  of  7000 
or  8000  feet»  it  b  mvilaililo  for  acrionltiml  parpoma. 
Tko  Chineee  call  it  Hu>a>^-(oo,  or  "Yellow  Earth,"  antl  it 
has  been  suggested  that  the  imperial  title  Hwiag-te, 
■*  Yellow  Emperor,"  or  "  Haler  of  Iho  TtUow,"  has  had 
ito  oijgin  in  tha  fact  that  th*  msgmt  im  fawd  of  th« 
loon  or  tho  "Tallow  Earth.* 

i'rovHMM.— CSiina  Roper  ia  diviJel  ink)  nineteen  pro- 
Tinces^ — 0kih4if  8hM-t*mff,  Shcui-*e,  Ho-nant  £eixtig-»oa, 
Oam^uuf,  Keamg^  CIMecmg,  FytMoum^  JRwfMl, 
nan,  Shee^te,  Kan-t^ih,    S.  f  chuat,  A'ldan  ?  ft  r;?,  J^^pan^ittf 
Kwei-<Jtou>,  YHii-nan,  tml  Shing-king  m  Manciiuna. 

The  metropolitan  province  of  Chih4ij  in  which  is  situ- 
*t>ad  Ptkimg,  tha  ca^tal  of  tha  ■nnim  (lae  Fuiira^  ooo- 
USam  abvao  prafielani  oltiaa,  om  oeeotilM  an  area  of 
5?, 949  eq'uare  mili-a.  By  Xhn  latest  cenaos  rcport'i  the 
population  was  returned  as  27,000,000.  This  pruvaice 
nmu  part  of  the  great  delta  pbfa  i|ioken  of  above,  with 
tlia  exception  of  tiba  moontain  rangea  which  dafiae  ita 
northern  and  western  frontier.  It  is  boanded  on  the  K 
by  the  Gulf  of  Pih  chih  h  and  Shan4ung,  and  on  the  S. 
Ilj  BkoM-luBg  and  So-ueuu  Tha  proportion  of  Maho- 
gwlMi  onoBg  tilo  nopaklioii  ia  very  large.  In  P^eimg 
there  ttrn  enid  to  hp  as  many  as  20,000  Mahometan 
faauUeis,  aud  iii  I'aou  ting  Foo,  the  capital  ot  the  province, 
there  are  about  1  OOO  followers  of  theProphet  The  extremes 
0f  Juat  and  cold  in  CkiMi  an  vaiy  nackod*  m  a  ^oua  at 
Ao  •eoompanying  taUo  of  tiM  tempantuo  ot  Tim  trim 
daring  tho  year  1 861,  as  chronicled  by  Dr  Vmga^  miS- 
wgiitering  thermooiatar,  will  abow. 
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During  tho  months  of  December,  Jannaiy,  and  Fcbraary 
the  rivers  ar«  froeea  up,  and  even  the  Golf  of  F\Ji-chth-li  is 
fringed  with  a  broad  bcnrder  of  ice.  There  are  fonr  rivers 
ct  «MM  jmpnrtMoa  in  ^  provinoa^  namafyt  tho  Ptilia, 
-wUdi  haa  mob doKribed  above;  the  WMio,  wUdirbea 
in  the  mountaina  in  Mocl^  IIu,  b.vA  fli  'AiMg  to  the  west  <A 
Fikmg,  forma  a  junotioD  with  the  Peiho  at  Tien-tiin  ;  the 
JHoiy  ss*o,  which  liaea  in  tho  nonnlo^  on  the  north  of 
tto  provinoe  of  Shan-te,  and  takes  a  8onth-«aaterly  coarse 
aa  far  as  the  neighbourhood  of  Ki  Chow,  from  which  point  it 
tnoda  ocfth-east,  and  erentnally  joins  the  Wdn-ho  some 
Iff  ailN  aboTO  TitH^tn* ;  the  Foo4o^  which  rises  in 
8km  m,  and  aftor  ranning  a  paiaUd  eovno  lo  tiw  Bhang- 
m4u>  on  the  south,  i  mptios  itself  in  the  same  ■way  into  the 
FdiNko;  aad  the  LoM-ko,  whioh  risoa  in  Mongolia,  enters 

•flir  poiriqg  to  tiw  utok 


of  </cAof,  paaaoa  the  dty  of  Yung-piitg  Font  ia  iti  eoBiao 
(wUdI  is  aonth-oasterly)  through  ChiMi,  and  from  ^eaeo 

wind"  its  'xuy  to  ita  mouth  at  the  north-easterr.  bc  ind- 
ary  of  the  G  uif  of  Pik-ehih-U  The  province  contain*  three 
lakes  of  considerable  size,  lie  largest  is  the  Ta-loo-Uu  HoOf 
which  liaa  ia  37°  40'  lat.  and  1  IS"  20*  E.  long.;  tbeatoood  ia 
importaaea  ia  one  which  is  rftuatad  to  the  K  of  Poow^lMi^ 
Foo  ;  and  the  third  is  tho  Too-Ioo4up.  Hoo,  which  lies  R 
by  N.  of  Shun4\h  Foo.  Four  high  roads  radi&to  from 
Ptlangt  oao  landing  to  Urga  by  way  of  Seuenrkwd  Foo^ 
which  passes  through  the  Great  Wall  at  Chang-Jem  Kr.w  ; 
another,  which  enters  MoogoUa  through  the  Koo-p<f%  Kaw 
to  if  I  n  rtti  I  3st,  and  after  contlnoing  that  course  as  far  a^ 
FuH^-ning  turns  in  a  north-wosterly  directioa  to  Dotmor  i 
a  third  striking  dna  east  by  way  of  Tymg-diam  aad  Ymg* 
T'inq  Poo  to  Shan-hai  Ktean,  the  point  where  the  great 
wail  ttirmi  nates  on  tha  coast;  and  a  fourth  which  trends  in 
a  sooth-weaterly  direction  to  Paott-ting  Foo  and  on  to  Tai- 
fwaa  F«t  in  JSka$MA  Thb  moontaia  iaa«B  to  tho  north 
of  tiie  prorfooe  abooad  with  eoal,  aotaUy  at  0kai4ang, 

Tai-gan-than,  Miaou-gan-Ung,  and  Foo-taon  in  the  •S'e- 
tkan  or  Western  Hills.  "At  Cfiai-tang,"  Baron  von 
Biohthofen  says,  "  I  was  surprised  to  walk  ov«r  a  tMnhr 
aaooession  of  coal-bearing  strata,  the  thickness  of  wnicfa, 
estimating  it  step  by  step  as  I  proceeded  graduaU;  from 
tho  lowest  to  tho  highest  strata,  exceeds  7000  feet,"  The 
coal  iiere  is  anthracite,  as  is  also  that  at  Tai^n-tAa$tf 
where  are  found  beds  of  greater  valne  than  any  in  tin 
neighbourhood  of  Pchina.  Iti  I'^'^nm  hura  Foo  coal  is  also 
found,  but  not  tn  such  quantities  as  in  tho  places  above 
named.  Iron  and  silver  also  exist  in  small  quantitiee  iu 
different  patta  of  the  praviaoi^  and  hot  and  warm  apdngi 
are  Tery  oodbuni  at  ttia  foot  of  tiio  hitla  along  the  aorliieni 
and  western  edges  of  the  province.  The  [.nncipal  agricul- 
tural prodocta  are  wheat,  kaon-leaag,  oats,  millet,  mau^ 
poise,  and  potatoes.  Fruits  and  vegetables  are  also  grown 
in  large  qnaotitiea.  Of  the  former  the  chief  kinds  are 
pears,  apples,  plums,  apricots,  peaches,  parsimmons,  and 
melons.  IHeitrttin  is  the  Treaty  Port  of  the  province,  and 
by  tho  Ooiumlar  Trad*  £q>ort  for  1874  we  find  that  the 
total  valoo  of  the  aierohaiijliw  exported  from  that  dty 
dnrin^  the  tmt  amonntpri  to  1,144,893  tacis,  snd  that  of 
the  gooda  iuipurted  to  i  7,682,684  toels.  Tho  articles  which 
figure  most  com^cuonsly  in  the  lists  of  exports  are  dates, 
dried  li^  flowacib  wool,  tobaooo^  and  rhubarb ;  and  the 
moot  vahiable  of  the  fmporta  are  thirtings,  drills,  T-dolhs, 
jeans  and  twQls,  ciiivirn,  woolkn^  Otoal»  kad*  Boodli^ 
Japanese  seaweeds,  and  sugar. 

The  province  of  SheM4ung,  "or  East  of  the  Monntaba^** 
is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  province  of  Chik-Ii  and  the 
Gulf  of  Pth-fkih-li,  on  the  R  by  the  Yellow  Sea,  on  the  8. 
by  Keang-foo  an  i  tho  Yellow  Sea,  and  on  the  W.  by 
ChiMi,  It  contains  an  ana  of  65,1 04  sqoare  milM,  and  tlM 
populatioa  ii  animated  to  bo  30,000,000.  It  it  divided 
into  ten  prcfectijres,  with  as  many  prefectural  cities,  of 
which  Tie-nan,  Foo,  the  provincial  capital,  is  the  chief. 
The  physical  features  of  the  province  are  very  plainly 
marked.  The  centre  aad  eastern  portions  are  occupied  by 
a  eeriea  of  mountaia  laageo  ranning  north-eaiit  and  sonta* 
west,  between  which  lie  fertile  valleys,  while  tho  north 
western,  southern,  and  west«m  portions  form  part  of  the 
great  ddta  plain  of  the  north  of  China.  The  most  con- 
siderable range  of  mountains  is  that  which  lies  to  the  north 
of  'the  city  of  Tai-gm  Foo,  of  which  the  hi^est  peak 
is  the  Tai-tha.i,  ti  Lcauntain  which  has  been  famous  in 
Chinese  histoty  for  more  than  4000  years,  and  to  which  at 
the  present  any  kindreds  of  pilgrims  annually  resort 
Another  important  range  is  the  Laou-tTutn,  whiui  fringes 
the  Bouth-eastera  coast  for  about  18  miles.  With  tha 
of  tha  ToDov  Bivor,  vUeh  in  its  new 
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  _  in  a  north-easterly  directioo  to  th« 

•My  Hum  ud  BO  lum  iiT«n  la  Skan4mni.  Tka  mo«t 
eonridttiabb  n*  tli*  wei,  whieh  flow*  {nto  Hm  <Mt  td 

Pihrchih-ii;  tho  YlA,  vhicb  emiilic*  itaulf  into  a  Inke  lying 
to  til*  east  of  the  Qracd  Canal ;  and  the  2'a-u  an,  wLich  risca 
•It  1^  Mathera  foot  of  the  YiA  Jfountaim  and  teriniuatc« 
ill  oooM  in  the  Onnd  C&naL  There  are  sereral  lakes  in 
tte  piQwiiieA,  BOtoUj  tlie  He-^ifumg  Hco  and  the  Nan- 
thong  Poo,  both  of  which  bonier  on  the  Grand  Canal  in  tho 
Boath-irc£t.  I^rgo  quaiititios  of  foroigo and  aoathem  goods 
are  consumed  in  the  populous  districts  Burruundinp  tlieso 
llkfla^  tiie  waters  of  whirh  nfford  means  of  export  for  the 
eottOil,  wBk,  coal,  grain,  iic,  which  are  produced  in  the 
fertile  tracts  lying  in  their  luighbottrfamd.  Speaking 
generally  the  province  is  not  a  fertile  oaa  Kot  being  a 
lucM  region,  tho  mountuiiis  are  anproductive,  and  yield 
only  broahwood  and  gnM,  while  tho  plain  to  the  north  is 
•0  impregnated  with  salt  that  it  is  abUNt  vilueloas, 
wneiallr  a«ur  tb«  Ma,  for  ^irianttanl  papoMfc  The 
«Mlfl|^  MwiMo  tiio  mounUim  nad  fha  phm  to  die  mmOh 
HWt  MV,  however,  extremelj  rich  and  fertile.  The  chief 
^raalth  of  Shan-tutig  coatdEls  in  its  minerals,  the  principal 
ef  which  is  ooaL  There  are  four  largo  coal-fields  and 
flerenluMller  onMnow  bdu  votked  in  tiia  pvoriace,  tho 
moat  eomndentlil*  of  ivfcidi  Sw  in  tlw  villej  of  tii*  Laow 
foo  Eif'T  in  the  centre  of  the  province.  Tho  coal  and 
coke  from  tliis  district  arc  conveyed  by  roatl  to  the  city  of 
Letting  on  tho  Yellow  Rirer,  a  distance  of  alx>ut  75 
miles,  from  whence  they  are  exported  in  all  directions. 
Another  largo  field  lies  oo  the  plain  a  little  to  the  south 
of  TVirchow  Foo  in  (ha  aonUi.  A  thinl  lUd  ia  in  the 
district  of  Wti  Hten  to  the  north  ;  and  ft  fourth  in  tho 
neighbourhood  of  Tik  Jleen  in  tho  south  west.  Iron  orf, 
ironatone^  gold,  galena,  lead,  and  cop^ier  are  al»o  fouud  m 
Conaidenbb  qnantitiee  in  many  parts  of  the  province.  The 
principal  agricultural  products  are  wliea^  nuUet«  Indinn 
«om,  poise,  rice,  arrowroot,  and  vanj  variatiea  of  fnuta 
and  vigctablcs.  The  Ciuttor-oil  plant  is  common,  and 
the  wax  trM  grows  plentifully  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Zuc 
jfang  in  the  east,  giving  rise  to  a  considerable  trade  in  tho 
wax  pndDoadbj  means  of  the  wax  insects.  Unliko  thoae 
of  ihoir  kiad  w  Ae-eWn,  the  wax  inaecta  of  JAa»4in^ 
bree^  and  liceome  productive  in  the  same  districts.  They  ftr<.> 
pkccd  upon  llio  trees  in  the  spring,  and  at  the  clow  of  the  j 
Bununer  tlicy  void  a  peculiar  subetancu  which  \vJicn 
melted  forms  wax.  In  the  autumn  thoy  are  taken  olf  the 
trees,  and  are  preserved  within  doors  until  tho  following 
ipriii^  Skan^mg  aboonds  in  good  harboon,  tbo  moafe 
ttotewottiiy  of  vUdi  am  Che^  and  Wei-kaiiitt  on  tbe 
north,  and  Shlh  iaon,  Kin  li-a-hnr,  an<l  Ching-taoM  on  the 
south  of  tho  promontory.  As  being  the  native  province  of 
both  Confucius  and  Mencius,  Shan  tung  has  acquired  an 
nndjring  fame  in  tho  ChiiMia  world  of  litontiita,  Ck*- 
foo,  the  Treaty  Vmi  of  S^m4miiff,  fa  alttHited  on  tiho  ncnili* 
easttrii  coa.st  of  the  j  r  viirc.  Tho  value  of  the  forci^'n 
tradu  frofti  th'i  port  auouuted  in  1874  to  X2, 597,060, 
jei,BBii,l44o(  iliic]ii«pi«BMitwldMlmportB»aad£ri4,916 
the  exports. 

The  province  of  Skanse  is  bounded  on  tho  N.  by  Mon- 
goUa,  on  the  EL  by  Chik-ti,  oo  the  8.  by  Ho-nan,  and 
on  the  W.  by  Shen-ie.  It  occupies  an  area  of  63,268 
square  nules,  and  contnins  l>esidc.^  its  capital,  Tae-yuen  /' * , 
eight  profcctural  citiea  The  population  is  returned  as 
baing  14,004,210.  Tho  configuration  of  Skan-te  is  note- 
worthy, formiog^  fnm  ita  aoutharn  frontier  to  as  far  north 
as  Ning-voo  Foo—m  area  of  about  30,000  square  miles 
—a  plaUu-iu  c!ev;it<M!  frcm  .1000  to  6000  feet  above  the 
levol  of  tho  sea,  the  wholu  of  which  ia  nne  vojit  con1-6cld. 
Tbe  northern  and  western  limits  of  the  pUtcMu  an.  boutidad 
Iv  liigil  uouDtoia  nn^  tnadipg  wmtb-wast  and  north- 


east. Down  tho  central  line  of  tho  province  from  north  to 
south  lies  a  curious  series  of  do^  depressiona,  ail  of  vhich 
ar«  aadent  lake  basins.   Bat  tbongli  fonning  a  aeries  it  ii 

plain  that  thcbo  lakes  wore  not  fonncrly  connected  vritb 
each  otlicr,  some  being  separated  from  those  next  adjcir.ing 
by  high  ridges,  and  being  drained  by  different  rivers  and 
in  different  directiooa.  Hhan-M  is  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able cool  and  iron  regions  in  the  world,  and  Baron  voa 
Richtbofen  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  world,  at  the 
present  rate  of  consumption  of  coal,  could  be  supplied  fur 
thousands  of  ycani  from  Shat^-se  alone.  The  ncighbourhiod 
of  T*e<kow  Foo  in  tlie  Rcmth  of  tho  province  abounds  in 
both  cool  and  iron,  and  has  prob:ibly,  partly  by  reason  of 
its  sitnation  being  iritliin  reecb  of  thepopaloHs^ain  of 
Hwai-Uitf  Foo,  of  die  Tdlow  River,  of  ftuthtmt  Ckim  and 
Sfw-tooo  J/een  (tho  shipping  pl.iceJ*  for  Tien-itin  and  the 
Grand  Canal),  and  ul  Uonan  Foo,  furnished  more  iron  U> 
die  CSiinese  tban  any  other  r^on  of  a  similar  extent  in  the 
enj^  His  iron  is  of  great  puri^  and  is  eaailj  f luiblsL 
wlnie  tlas  nsesasaiy  means  lor  matnifacinring  it,  saeh  as  bD 
sorts  of  clay  and  sand  for  crucibles,  moulds,  Ac,  and  a 
very  eupcrior  anthracite  coal,  lie  ready  to  hand.  The  coal 
is  of  two  kindH,  bituminous  and  anthracite,  and  tho  line  of 
demaieation  between  the  two  ia  formed  by  the  hills  which 
ate  (be  eontianatioB  of  tbe  ifMAew  tinge,  the  fieUs  ol 
bituminous  coal  being  on  tbo  wc«t  of  these  hills,  and  those 
of  anthracite  on  the  enat.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Ping- 
tiny  i'hoic  tho  extent  of  the  coal-field  is  inailculalile ;  and 
•peaking  of  the  whole  pL^eau,  Baron  von  Kichthofen  say% 
"These  extraordinary  conditions,  for  which  I  know  no 
paiaUel  on  the  d^bsb  will  eventually  give  rise  to  eooe 
ctiriona  feetotee  in  niniBg.  It  may  be  predicted  that,  if  a 
rail w.\y  should  ever  bo  built  from  tho  plain  tu  this  region — 
ai.d  there  is  no  other  means  of  ev«3r  btiugiii^  to  their  due 
accotuit  ito  mineral  reaources — ^branches  of  it  will  be  con- 
atmoted  within  tbe  body  of  one  or  other  of  tbeee  beds  of 
entbraelte^  wbidi  ire  among  the  thiebeat  and  moat  velnaUe 
Itnown  anywhere,  and  continue  for  miles  underneath  tho 
hills  west  of  the  preaeat  cttal-belt  of  J%ng-ting  Chotc,  Such 
a  tunnel  would  allow  of  putting  the  produce  of  the  various 
coal-beds  iaunedietal j  on  imilraad  eerts  destined  for  distant 
plaeea.*  Belt  is  pnidnsed  in  tbe  pnfeetnre  of  Ping-yang 
in  tho  sooth  of  tho  province,  both  from  a  salt  lake  and  from 
the  alluvial  tKJil  in  the  netghbourhoo^i  of  tlio  Fun  Htper. 
In  Bgricullurul  products  the  province  is  {xjor,  .^nd  os  the 
means  uf  transport  at  present  existing  are  rude  and  io- 
sufficient,  all  kinds  of  food  oommand  unusually  high 
prieea.  Meat  is  n  ten  Innuy,  and  salt  fish,  the  nswJ 
tubetftttte  for  meet.  Is  consumed  only  by  the  wealthier 
clo-Hscs.  ;\.5  a  rule  tho  people  are  pijor,  uud  in  the  uioun- 
tainuus  districts  are  subject  to  famiao  and  starvation.  The 
only  waggon  road  leading  into  and  through  Shan-te  is 
the  greet  bigfawaj  from  Peking  to  Sc-gan  Fao,  which 
enters  Shan-m  wast  ef  Cking-ting  Foo,  and  Isnvse  tbe 
province  at  tbe  Tmyhmw  «*  tiis  greet  bond  ef  tbe 
Yellow  River. 

The  province  of  I/o  nnn  is  bounded  on  the  N.  partly 
by  the  Yellow  River  (which  it  CToesas  to  tbs  vest  of  Uo- 
nan Foo,  forming  en  nrm  nertbwerde  between  Uie  pro- 

Ttnces  of  Skan-M  and  Ckik-lt),  on  the  W.  by  Shen  se,  on 
the  S.  by  Hoo-pih,  and  on  the  E.  by  Gan-htcvy.  It  occupies 
an  area  of  65,404  «<[ii;ire  nulM,  and  contains  nine  pro- 
fectural  cities.  Its  capital  is  Honan  Foo,  The  prefoctoie 
of  Hwae-king,  north  of  tbe  Yellow  Blvir»  conaiate  of  e 
fertile  plein,  **  tendered  park-like  by  numerous  plentetions 
of  trees  snd  sbmba,  among  which  thick  bosquets  of  bamboo 
contr.iAt  with  the  gloomy  proves  of  cj^irtJva. "  All  kinds 
of  ct-Teala  grow  luxuriantly,  and  the  general  productiveness 
of  tbe  district  is  indicated  by  the  extreme  denseneas  of  the 
popolntion.   Tbe  moet  notieeeUe  fsetote  in  tbet  portion 
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of  tho  provinco  which  is  properly  called  Uo-noH,  or 
"south  of  tho  Iliver,"  is  the  Foo-nrw  Shan  range,  vhich 
rou  east  and  west  across  this  part  of  the  provinoa.  Aa 
tbt  Stean  Ittri  range,  it  fomu  an  almost  impaaakUo  bMlrier 
bttWMu  Kokonor  oad  Tibet,  and  ia  China  it  separates  com- 
p!etelj  the  northern  from  tho  central  proTinccs.  CoiJ  u 
found  OH  tlio  suulh  of  tlu'  Velio w  Iliver  in  tho  districts  of 
Uo-nan  Foo,  Lmhan,  aiid  Joo  C/t  jw.  Tbo  chief  products  of 
(he  province  are,  however,  agricukurol,  eapadallj  in  the 
vallqr  of  the  Tang-h»  Mtd  which  is  ao  ezlentiTe  asd 
doDMly  populated  plab' rnnniog  north  aiid  wmtlt  from  the 
Foo-netf  Shait.  Cotton  is  also  grown  estf  nslvtly  and  fonns 
the  principal  article  of  export,  and  a  M>u&idcrjsble  qu.;ntity  of 
wild  Rilk  is  produced  from  the  Foo-ntw  Shait,  Thno  roads 
from  tha  aaai  and  aooth  unita  at  ifo-aoa  foa,  and  ono  from 
A*  «Ht  Tha  aootiiam  toad  faadi  to  Joo  Ckou,  irhm  it 
forks,  one  branch  going  to  Sht-ke-thin,  connecting  tho  trade 
from  F,i»-fhiHg,  Han-kow,  and  tho  JIan  Uierr  generally, 
and  tUo  other  to  Chow-kea-iou  near  the  city  of  i^in-thou 
FoOf  at  the  confluence  of  the  three  rivers  which  nnite  to  form 
tta  Aa-Ao;  the  second  road  rnns  parallel  with  the  Yellow 
River  to  Kai/unffyFoo ;  the  third  crosses  tho  Yellow  Hivcr 
at  Mantj-itin  Heen,  and  passes  thence  in  a  north-easterly 
direction  to  Hwae-ktn'j  Foo,  Snc-uiio  Hten,  and  Wei-huruy 
Foo,  at  which  place  it  joins  the  high  rood  from  Peking  to 
Fmr^hing ;  and  the  western  road  follows  the  southern 
baok  of  Uie  YaUow  Eiver  for  700  la  to  ito  great  bend  at 
tilt  fortifiad  pass  known  aa  tha  Ttmg-tewan,  where  it  unitos 
with  the  groat  waggon  road  laadtqg  thraoi^  AmMi  froui 
Peking  to  jSmi^i  Foo. 

Tba  praviiiea  of  Keattg  ioo  is  bottodad  on  tho  N.  by 
^Oomift  M  tha  a  1)7  CMmav,  on  Cba  W.  6i>»- 
kwuf,  aadonfliaRbjrffaaaaa.  It  ooeopiea  aa  aren  of 
45,000  square  miles,  and  the  population,  wliich  U  larger 
than  that  of  any  other  province  of  China,  k  Ofitiiuat«d  at 
37,843,501.  Keang  too  forms  part  of  the  great  plain  of 
Northacn  Ghina,  Thara  are  no  monntaiDa  within  ita 
limits  and  bat  fnr  hjlh.  It  is  waterad  ai  no  oUiar 
province  in  China  ia  waforoiL  Tho  Oraml  Canal  runs 
through  it  from  south  tu  norlli ;  thu  Yau(/  tiu  Keang 
crosscg  it^  Bouthern  |)i>rtii)n  from  west  to  ea«t ;  it  poeeeesea 
aavaral  lakes,  of  which  the  Tairkoo  is  the  must  ooteworthjr, 
numberless  stroama  eonnoct  the  c&neX  with  tba  aea. 
coast  is  studded  with  low  islands  and  sand-banks,  the 
results  of  the  deposits  brought  down  by  the  Yellow  River 
during  the  different  periods  in  \\hicli  in  the  course  of  its 
history  it  has  flowed  into  tlio  Yellow  Sea.  Keang-aao  is  rich 
in  pluw  of  interrflt  ^''aniiM^f  "tiie  Southern  Capital," 
«M  tba  aaat  of  th«  Chineoa  apart  ontil  tha  oommeoe»> 
manl  of  tha  15th  century,  and  in  modem  times  it  has  been 
famous  03  having  been  tho  ht.i(li(iiiirtera  of  tJio  Tui-piiig 
rebels  from  the  year  lba3,  wlun  tiny  twk  the  city  by 
niiiiVl^  to  1864,  when  its  garriaou  yu  bled  to  CoL  Gordon's 
**  cvw  Tietorioua  army"  f im  Maxumo)^  and  UaMg-dtam  Fot 
and  Sao^tou  Foo  on  tba  fot^oo^  tra  raekonad  to  ba  tha 
most  beautiful  cities  in  China.  "  Above  there  is  Paradise, 
below  an  Soo  and  IJan^,"  says  the  Chinese  provero.  Of 
lata  Tears  alio  Shang  hai  has  earned  for  itself  a  place  among 
tha  notabilitiea  of  tha  ptovinoa  Tea  and  ulk  are  the 
principal  attldei  <A  eomoiaroa  prodoMd  in  Kaang  too,  and 
next  ;ii  importance  aro  cuttcn,  Bogar,  and  medicine*.  The 
silk  manufactured  iu  tho  loi-riis  of  Sao-fhow  is  fiUJioui  all 
over  the  empire,  aa  a  proof  of  which  it  ;iuiy  be  mentioned 
tbat»  on  tba  ooeaaion  of  the  marriafe  of  the  lata  empamr 
Tni^-ch«,  large  ordera  ware  rtodved  by  the  mannfaelorara 
In  tbrit  city  for  silken  goods  to  be  bcgtowed  as  iniporial 
presenta  a.nd  to  be  converted  into  wedding  garments.  In 
the  mountaina  near  Nanking,  coal,  plumbago,  iron  ore, 
and  marbla  aca  fonnd.  SJuu^hai  on  tha  Woo-tuag  Jtvm, 
aDdWaj—iyan  dm  TMg4m  Ktongt     fbt  two  TW«|j 


PofU  ia  the  proviuce.  Accordii:^  to  llio  traJu  reports 
for  1874,  tho  value  of  the  good. i  exported  from  Shanghai 
in  that  year  amounted  to  27,541,834  tacla,  ond  that  of 
tiraaa  imjwrlad  tu  89,636.343  taeU.  From  CkiH-imtfi 
during  tho  samo  period,  X31 7,277  worth  of  morclundise 
was  exported,  while  tho  value  of  the  imports  amounted 
to  X3,»"'-l7,0t>G.  Ill  fc.xpluu£tt:oa  of  thia  bitter  figure  tho 
Britifili  vioeKSOUSol  writes,  "  with  the  exception  of  opium, 
the  sale  of  which  has  steadily  advanced  since  the  orieoing 
of  tha  port  (in  all  tha  piioeipal  artidoa  of  import 
azbibft  a  deettne.* 

Tbo  provinco  of  Can-himy  "  Peace  and  Plenty,"  is 
boujjued  on  the  H.  by  Uo-nan,  on  the  £,  by  Keattg-toO 
and  CM-keang,  on  the  S.  by  Kmn^^  and  on  the  W.  by 
Soopii  and  Mo4um.  It  «mi»  an  area  of  48,461  af««ra 
ntlai,  and  eontaina  a  population  of  34,108,069  aoda.  Itl 
principal  city  In  Can-IfW;  on  the  Yanct-t^e  Keamj,  besidea 
whicii  it  QUiubera  sevou  pr«fectural  -cities.  The  i^utherD 
half  of  the  province,  that  portion  south  of  the  Yong-tue 
Mttutf,  forma  part  of  tba  Jfam-ahaHi  or  hilly  belt  of  the 
•ontb-aaatam  provinces,  and  prodaoee,  besides  cotton  and 
iron  ore,  largo  qnantitira  cf  green  too.  Gan-hwuy  is  ono 
of  the  m(  Kt  productive  provinces  of  China,  Over  the 
whole  of  ita  southern  jKirtion  tea  is  largely  grown,  notably 
in  the  districts  of  Hmty-ckott  Foo,  Tung-Uw,  Ta  tunj,  and 
Woo-hoo.  Speaking  of  this  part  Baron  von  Eichthofen 
says,  '<Tba  exuberant  fertility  of  the  soil  in  the  lowar 
portioM  of  the  province  is  not  excelled  by  anything  I  bava 
been  in  temperate  chumtes.  No  expense  has,  therefore, 
been  spared  in  protecting  the  lowlands  by  embaakmeuts, 
and  introducing  a  perfect  ^tem  of  irrigation.  Both 
daMTTo  tha  bighaat  adm^ntion.  On  tba  King  lUmr  I 
have  walked  for  milea  tbrongb  Belda  of  bamp  tha  atalki  of 
which  were  from  11  to  1 3  feet  h^igli.  Cotton,  too  Is  raised 
in  large  quantities. "  The  6^un-gan  Ktang  is  the  prin- 
cipal river  of  lha  province,  and  is  of  great  importance  for 
foreign  oanaiairei^  anp^^yiog  ea  it  does  direct  water  com* 
mvmcation  between  aona  ol  tba  principal  tea-growiog  dia> 
tricts  and  the  neighbourhood  of  lIang-cko\c. 

The  province  of  Keanr/  te  is  bounded  on  tlie  N.  by 
Iloo-pih  and  Gan-kumy,  on  tho  S.  by  Kwang  tung,  on  the 
TL  by  FvMm»t  and  on  the  W.  by  Ilwj  nan.  It  extends 
over  an  «W  of  72,176  iqaare  miles,  and  its  population  hf 
tho  l.v^t  census  was  returned  as  being  19,000,000.  It  la 
divided  into  fourteen  prefectures,  and  the  provincial 
capital  m  Nan-chang  Foo,  a  city  situated  on  the  Kea  Krang, 
about  35  miles  from  tho  Fo-yung  Lake,  into  which  the 
rivar  enpttes  itself.  The  whole  province  is  monntainoua, 
being  traranwd  in  a  aootb-weaterly  and  nortb-eaaterlv 
direction  by  the  ifaa^iXaa  fon^  Tba  hrgeat  tivar  tt 
the  Kf-a  Keang,  which  rises  in  tho  mountains  in  tho  south 
of  the  province  and  flows  westward  into  tho  Po-yang 
Lake  as  mentioned  above.  During  the  summer  time  it 
baa  water  of  aoflkiant  depth  for  steamera  of  li^k  dnngbt 
aa  far  as  JfmHAtmy,  and  it  ia  navigable  by  nattva  oaft  for 
a  conaiderab'le  dittanco  beyond  that  city.  Another  river 
of  note  is  tho  Chang  Ktojig,  which  has  its  source  in  tha 
province  of  Gan-humy,  and  flows  into  the  Po-yang  Lak^, 
connecting  in  ita  conrae  the  Woo^*»  district,  from  whence 
coma  the  eelebtated  **  Uoynne,*  green  taaa,  and  tba  dty  of 
Ktng-nh-rJiUi,  celebrated  for  its  pottery,  with  Jaou-fko» 
/W  ou  the  kkc.  The  black  "  Kaibow  "  teas  are  brought 
from  the  Ho-kou  district,  where  they  aro  grown,  down 
the  Biver  Kin  to  Juy-hung  on  the  lake,  and  the  Se»-ko 
eonnecta  by  a  navigable  stream  F-ning  Chow,  in  the  neigh- 
lx)urbood  of  which  city  tho  best  black  teas  of  this  port 
of  China  are  produced,  with  iroo<AtR^,  the  principal  mart 
of  trade  on  tha  lake,  'riij  principal  productions  of  the 
province  ore  tM  (of  which  32,733,053  lb  ware  exported 
m  1874),  C9inm  ware,  ginM  alotb.  bempi.  ptpar,  tobaaeo^ 
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ftnd  tallow.  Kevyktang,  the  Treaty  Port  of  \k*  proviooe, 
b  ntnatad  on  the  Yang-Uxa  Keang,  t  ahort  distknco  above 
the  junctiaik  of  tliA  Fo^gang  Lsm  with  tint  lim.  Ao> 
eonling  to  the  fonlgn  tntde  ntnrai  for  lliw  port  for  tbe 
year  1874,  it  appeara  that  the  value  of  the  imj  crts  was 
Xl,i79,8i»5,  5s.,  aud  that  of  the  exiiorU,  £2,976,51)3,  Ha. 

Th«  proTince  of  Cki-hemg  is  bounded  on  tlte  N.  bj 
•  the  pronaM  of  KmHf^o9t  oo  tin  £.  bythe  aea,  on  the  S. 
by  the  province  of  Fm-hmm,  wsA  on  the  W.  by  the  proriocoe 
of  Keang-tf  and  Gan  hieuy.  It  occupies  an  area  of  about 
86,000  square  milos,  and  contains  a  population  of 
31,000,000.  With  the  exception  of  •  ontl  portion  of  the 
gttot  delta  plain,  which  extends  aeroM  tbe  (nntier  from 
the  proTinoe  of  Keang  t<>o,  and  fn  wUeh  are  i^taated  the 
f-^'nous  citiea  of  Hoc  Chow,  Kea-hinn,  //li  :  .-J.-.\e,  Shioti- 
king,  and  NtKf-po,  the  province  forms  a  ^xirtioD  of  tbe 
Jfan  than  of  lomMMatern  China,  and  is  hilly  throQgfaootk 
Tlia  Jfainkam  nMjm  run  tbroagh  the  eentte  of  tbe  pnmnea 
from  CIW.  to  and  divide  it  into  a  neilliem  portion, 
tho  greater  part  of  which  is  drained  by  the  Tf(en-l(X}iy- 
keang,  and  a  aonthem  portion  which  is  cbiedjr  occupied  l  y 
the  Ta-ch0  basin.  The  valleys  enclosed  between  the  moun- 
tain iMgM  aMmiinMOWt  fertile,  and  for  the  moat  part  of 
•aqwHto  beauty.  Tlie  billy  portion  of  the  provinee 
furnishes  largo  supplies  of  tea,  and  in  tho  plain  which 
extends  along  tbe  coast,  north  of  Nuigpo,  a  great  quantity 
of  silk  ie  raised.  In  minerals  the  province  is  poor.  Cral 
and  iron  an  oeeanooally  mat  with,  and  trafiea  oif  eomwr  ore 
•n  to  ba  f  onnd  in  pheea,  bat  none  of  tlMae  uioenb  aztik 
in  BufBciorilly  largo  deposits  to  malto  mining  remunerative. 
The  principal  cities  are  Hang  chois  and  tho  Treaty  Fort  of 
Ning-po.  In  the  foreign  trade  returns  for  Ifmg-po  for  1874 
Um  vnlna  of  tba  importa  dniing  tbo  jear  ia  detcribad  ae 
tavfaV  Iwra  £9,568,179,  and  tiiat  of  the  azporta  as 
£2,337,948.  Among  the  latter  articles  we  find  tea,  silk, 
cotton,  dried  cuttio  fish,  paper  fans,  straw  hats,  aud 
medicines  occupying  the  moat  prominent  positions.  The 
prindpal  import  was  opiam,  tba  raloe  of  vbieh  alona 
•auNUitod  to  £1,1)9,668.  Oolton  piece  goods,  annazad 
to  which  stands  the  next  largest  figure,  were  imported  to 
the  value  of  £430,692.  Opposite  A'in^-po,  at  a  distance 
t  f  cbout  50  miles,  lies  the  Iilam'.  of  Chujan,  the  largest  of 
a  groap  bearing  that  geaend  name.  This  island  is  21  miles 
hag,  and  ia  uont  M  nflos  in  ciroonifanneek  It  ia  very 
mountainous,  and  is  surrounded  l>y  numerous  islands  and 
islets.  On  its  south  side  stands  the  wailed  town  of  Ting- 
hai,  in  fr  III  of  which  is.  the  prilMipal  hvlNnu*  The 
population  is  returned  as  being  50,000, 

Tbe  province  of  Fuh-kem,  or,  as  it  naed  to  be  called, 
Mm,  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  province  of  Chllfanj, 
on  tiie  8,  by  that  of  Kteang-tung,  on  tho  W.  by  that  of 
Kfcnj^',  a  [ill  on  the  E.  by  the  sea.  It  occupies  an  area  o* 
63,480  square  miles,  and  its  population  is  estimated  at 
14,777,410.  The  provincial  capital  is  Fmh<how  Foe,  and 
it  is  divided  bto  etaven  prefectures,  besides  that  ruled  over 
by  the  prefeet  of  tiie  eapital  city.  Fuk-hm  is  generally 
monntainoos,  being  overspread  by  tlio  Nan-shan  ran^'es, 
which  mn  a  general  coarse  of  N.ii  and  B.W.  The 
uindpal  river  is  tbe  Min,  which  ia  formed  by  the  junction, 
m  ttn  M^l^boariMlod  of  the  dty  of  Yen-ping  Foo,  of  three 
tlmi,--nania1y,  tha  Kitn-he,  which  takes  its  rise  in  the 
mountains  on  the  western  frontier  in  the  prefecture  of 
Kten-ning  Foo,  the  Fuk4un  Ke,  the  source  of  which  is 
foond  in  the  district  of  Kwang  ttih  in  the  north-west  of 
tha  pnmnoa^  and  tha  Aaaa  Kt,  which  rises  in  tbe  moun- 
taina  in  Uta  waatan  district  of  Niitg-hoa.  From  Ytn-ping 
Foo  the  river  takes  a  somewhat  south-easterly  courAc,  and 
after  passing  along  tbe  aoatb  face  of  the  city  of  Fuh-chotc: 
Fo»t  amptiea  ItHitf  into  tho  iW  about  30  miles  below  that 
town.  Ito  nppar  ooaiaa  ia  nanowand  loekj  Md  aboanda 


in  rapids,  bnt  as  it  approaches  Fu/k/mu  Foo  the  chamisl 
widens,  and  the  current  becomes  alow  and  even.  Its 
dapth  ia  vaiy  imgnlar,  and  it  ia  navtgabla  oo^  b| 
native  boats  n  a  snull  dasa.   Two  otiiar  riven  flow  iata 

tho  sea  near  the  island  of  Amoy,  neither  of  which,  however, 
is  navigable  for  any  distance  /rom  their  mouths  owing  to 
tbe  shaUowa  and  npida  with  which  they  abound.  Tht  soil 
of  the  province  is,  as  its  nan^  "  Happy  FjtahliahmsaV 
indicates,  very  productive,  and  tiia  accnaty  ii  of  a  tidi  IM 
varied  chamctcr.  Mo.st  of  the  hills  arc  covered  witb 
verdure,  and  the  less  rugged  are  laid  out  in  terraces.  The 
principal  produetoof  tiwpRlvinieo  are  tea,  of  whicb  the  bat 
kind  ia  tiiat  known  aliBaliaa,  which  takes  ita  nama^  Iwa 
misprotttuidatioB,  fran  til»<Ifoo^  J/eMiif<r:BS,  in  the  pfer•^ 
tore  of  Keenning  Foo,  where  it  is  gri)wn  ;  prains  of  vnriom 
kinds,  otanges,  plantains,  licbis,  bantlMxi,  ginger,  gold,  stiver, 
lead,  tin,  inn,  salt  (both  marine  and  rock),  daera'  bonis, 
bnarnai,  nigK  flah,  birdif  nests,  madidne^  pnpor,  doth, 
timber,  kt.  Fuh-kttm  boasts  of  two  Treaty  FMs,  /Wl- 
choto  Foo  and  Arnoy.  Tho  trade  re]<orts  for  1874  shuw 
that  the  value  uf  goods  impurted  in  fortign  ve££4;ls  Ut 
FtJt-chow  Foo  in  that  year  amounted  to  £1 ,333,387, 1 1  s.  8d., 
and  that  that  of  goods  ainularly  exported  amounted  to 
£4,397,320,  19s.  4d.  The  ebtaf  artidn  of  antortfraw 
Amoy  arc  ten,  jugrir,  and  sugar  candy;  of  tea  £1,119,090 
worth  was  ex{»urtc4  during  tho  year  1874. 

The  Island  of  Formota,  or  Taiunn,  "  the  Great  Bay," 

aa  tha  Chinaaa  coil  it,  lorina  part  of  the  proviDoa  of  FtA^ 
ktt%.   Bitnated  at  a  diatanea  of  about  80  or  90  nOea  fnn 

the  mainland,  its  highest  mountains  cm  be  ra-^ily  recog- 
nized from  llio  coast  near  Amoy.  And  to  when  ChinMe 
historians  assert  that  its  existence  firat  became  known  to 
their  aocoatora  tn  tha  jptx  1480,  thej  probably  mean  thst 
at  that  date  emifranto  from  tha  mainland  first  gatosd  a 
footing  in  the  island.  At  all  cvtnt«i,  when  the  Japanese 
two  centuries  later  attempted  to  e&tablish  a  colony  in  the 
island,  tUey  found  there  a  Chinese  population  aufficientlj 
numeroaa  to  bo  formidable  Tha  island  stretches  froa 
lat  91*  5S'  80*  to  lai  96*  SS*.  In  chape  it  is  long  and 
nnrrow.  Its  gnv^i  '  width  is  about  70  miles,  and  it  Ispcn 
otT  to  a  £ao  point  at  ita  southern  extremity.  A  bMk- 
bono  of  mountains  runs  from  north  to  south  through  almost 
its  entire  length,  leaving  a  plain  on  the  waetaro  aoA 
northern  iiortiona.  These  lavd  distrirta  are  oecnpied  by 
Chinc-jo  stttl-ra,  while  tho  mountains  and  their  eastern 
slupcs  to  tho  sua  aro  inhabited  by  native  tribes.  Tbs 
fertility  of  the  plains  has  gained  for  Fonr.c-sa  the  uaine  of 
the  Oranaij  of  China.  On  eveiy  available  piece  of  land 
fiatda  of  rice  and  angar  an  carefully  eoltivated,  and  recon- 
pcnso  the  farmer  by  yielding  him  constant  and  abundant 
crops.  Tliese  alone,  in  addition  to  such  products  as  jute, 
grtuis  cloth,  fibre,  rice  paper,  and  nitan,  wonld  moke  the 
island  a  valuable  poaaeaaion;  but  far  more  precious  are  tbe 
aulphvr  and  the  cani|4ior,  whidi  an  obtained  from  the  miav 
and  from  tho  mountains  of  the  island,  and  which  aw 
claimed  by  the  Governnicnt  as  Crown  monopolies.  Wbes 
taken  from  tbs  mine  the  Bul[)hur  ia  bt)i!rd  in  iron  boilfn 
until  the  slate-Iiko  mineral  aasnmes  a  treacle-iike  coo- 
siatency.  Tliia  ia  constantly  stirrod  until  every  impnii^ 
is  separated  from  the  sulphur,  which  is  then  ladled  oat 
into' wooden  tubs  shaped  like  sugar-loaves.  In  these  it  it 
left  to  cool,  and  tho  conical  cako  is  freed  from  the  tub  Ij 
the  simple  process  of  knocking  nut  tbu  bottom  of  tbe  latter. 
As  the  gigsntie  laurels  from  which  tho  camphor  is  obtained 
are  found  unly  in  the  mountains  in  the  possession  of  thi 
natives,  (he  aoquisitioo  of  a  constant  supply  is  aomewhst 
difTienlt.  In  1874,  ho^vover,  14,380^  ewts.  of  this  coffl 
modity  were  exported  from  the  porta  of  Tam-tvg  tad 
Ktlunj.  Petroleum  also  add*  to  the  riches  of  the  islaad. 
The  Treaty  Ports  in  /Whom  an  Tai  xaa*  Foo  (indadiac 
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Ta-tou)  on  Uio  south-west  oout,  and  TVim-ray  (inelvd- 
iag  £dumg)  on  the  north-weat  and  north  coast.  Tho 
(oniga  tnat  nktmu  for  Tai-wan  Foo  for  1874  show 
Oal  gooda  to  dM  talaa  «f  jCl,678,858  irara  imported 
during  tho  year,  and  that  jCl,840,016  was  the  valua  of  tho 
OT porta  during  the  s&me  period.  The  Tam-ruy  returae 
present  much  smaller  totals ;  ^304,243  repr«aenta  the 
tiIm  e(  tlka  inporti^  tad  X803,428  that  «f  th*  anarta  in 
18Ti 

The  proTince  of  IToopih,  "North  of  the  Lakea,"  is 
bounded  on  the  N.  hj  IIo-Mtn,  on  the  £.  bf  Gan-kteuy, 
oo  the  &  by  Hoo-tmh,  and  on  the  W.  hy  Shtim  and  Stt- 
dhmt.  It  oecupiM  u  am  d  701,400  agoara  milea,  and 
coataiBi  a  popuntlaii  of  ST,STO,On.  Tba  moat  impottaot 
city  vithin  its  borders  is  the  Treaty  Port  of  Ifattrhott, 
besides  which  it  contains  ten  other  profecturii  cities.  The 
greater  part  of  the  province  forms  a  plain,  and  its  most 
noiioaabla  faatwra  ia  the  ZToa  J!?iver,  which  maa  in  a 
•MiA-MateHjr  dinetlon  aeroaa  tiba  province  frsm  ihi  aottt- 
weaterlj  corner  to  its  junction  with  tho  Tan^-Uu  Kean^  at 
ffoH-toui.  The  products  of  the  Ifan  valley  are  exclusively 
agricultural,  consisting  of  cotton,  wheat,  rape  seed,  tobacco, 
and  vanoua  kiods  of  beans.  Vegetable  tallow  is  also 
exported  in  large  qoaatities  from  this  part  of  Hoo-pih. 
Odd  is  foand  in  the  Han,  but  not  in  snffident  quantities 
to  make  working  it  more  than  barely  remunerative.  It  is 
washed  every  winter  Ir  im  banks  of  coarse  gravel,  a  litt'.n 
aboTe  M<hing  Uttn,  on  which  it  is  deposited  by  the  river. 
BfMJ  wiBlar  IIm  inpp^  is  exhausted  by  the  washers,  and 
•vwT  aamner  il  k  noairad  Lr  tlie  river.  Baron  Ton 
Richthofen  reckoned  thai  the  digger  earned  from  60  to 
160  f^t-nli  i\  day.  Only  one  waggon  road  ItdtLi  r.Drth^raras 
from  Hoo-pihf  and  that  ia  to  Ifan-yang  Foo  in  Ilo-nan,  where 
U  forks,  one  branch  going  to  Peking  by  way  of  Kai-/vng 
Fm,  nd  tka  «||Mr  into  Shan-se  by  M<Mtm  Foo.  Aeoord- 
iBg  to  fhe  CmmXar  Tnde  JlfporU  for  ISTi,  tiio  Taloa  of 
the  foreign  trade  U  Jlm-kou  during  that  year  amounted 
to  X9,776,764,  of  which  aum  X4,388,113  repreaento 
Oo  nlw  «f  tlM  inportik  tad  £»JHNJM1  UMt  of  the 
ODorts. 

The  provioM  of  Jfoo^MM^  "floodi  of  IIm  Lakea,"  ia 

bounded  00  the  N.  by  Iloo-pih,  on  the  E.  by  Keang-te,  on 
the  S.  by  A'toanyse  and  Ktmng-timg,  and  on  the  W.  bj 
f  smmAow  and  Sie-chum.  It  occupies  an  area  of  84,000 
•ntn  nSmt  aod  ita  popoktioiila  ortimatad  ot  18,MS,M7. 
Slw  prorinebl  aapital  is  CXan^-sAo  Fo9,  in  addition  to 
which  it  counts  eight  prefectural  citir^  -A  -ithin  its  V  ounihriea. 
It  is  ttsentially  a  province  of  hilis,  the  only  plain  of  any 
octant  being  that  around  the  Twg-ting  LaJx,  but  this 
oxteoMla  Mttia  beyond  tha  ana  which  in  anmmer  forma  part 
of  tiio  liikai  To  As  nofth  of  Eanff<kom  Fm  dataAad 
groups  of  higher  mountains  than  are  found  in  the  southern 
portion  of  the  province  are  met  vsith.  Among  theee  is  the 
Hanff-^han,  one  of  the  Woo-yo,  or  five  sacred  mountains  of 
China,  upon  vhidi  tho  oalabratad  tablet  of  Ya  waa  ^Jaced. 
The  principal  liTfci  of  tho  pforinee  a/e— {!.)  Tha  Sumy- 
keang,  which  takes  its  rise  in  the  Kan-ihan,  and  emptiea 
itself  into  the  Tuiig-ting  Lake  ;  it  is  navigable  for  a  great 
distance  from  its  mouth,  and  the  area  of  its  basin  is  39,000 
«quara  milaai  (2.)  The  T$K^cta»g,  the  basin  of  which 
eoveta  on  are*  of  10,000  aqnan  mUes,  and  which  is  full  of 
npids,  and  navigable  only  for  the  smallest  kinds  of  boats  ; 
and  (3.)  The  Yu:n-k(ang,  a  large  river,  which  has  some  of  its 
bead-watecB  in  the  pro^-inca  of  Kteci-ekotf,  and  which 
empties  itself  into  the  Tung-ting  Lakt  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Chang-iih  Foo  ; — ita  basin  haa  an  am  of  34,300  aqnoro 
miles,  22,500  of  which  are  in  the  province  of  Uoo-nan,  and 
12,500  in  that  of  Kwi-ehov ;  its  navigation  is  difficult 
and  dangerous,  and  only  stnall  bwts  are  able  to  pass 
Itejond  Uang-kfn,  a  mart  situated  about  fif^O  1o  above  i 


Chang  fih  Foo;  and  (4.)  The  Lingktang,  which  flows 
from  the  tea  distiict  of  Ho-fvng  Ckot»  to  the  Tvng-ting 
Lake,  Ita  boaia  ooTon  on  «no  of  aboat  8000  aqnora 
miles,  and  ft  ia  novfgnbla  «a)y  in  Hi  loweat  portion.  TIm 

principal  ji'aces  of  commerce  are — (1.)  Seang-tang,  on  tho 
Seang  keang,  which  is  said  to  coat&ia  1,000,<K>0  iuhabi- 
tants,  and  to  extend  three  milea  long  by  five  la  deap;  (t,} 
Chang-tha  Foo,  the  provineial  oapital  on  tha  aamo  nvor ; 
and  (3.)  Chang-HA  Foo,  m  thO  7«fii4tiini^.  Tlia  pro- 
ducts of  the  [jruvincu  aro  tei  (tho  beat  quality  of  which  ia 
grown  at  tran-tiuxi,  tkud  ihn  greatest  quantity  at  Ptng- 
keOng),  hemp,  cotton,  rice,  paper,  tobacco^  tea  oil,  and 
eoal.  Una  Mat  ia  by  f u  uo  moot  important  of  tho 
of  Boo-mm.   Tho  whole  of  tho  aonth- 


eastern  portion  nf  the  province  is  cnt?  vast  coal  field, 
extending  over  an  area  of  31,700  square  miles.  This  area 
is  divided  into  two  nearly  equal  parts,— one,  the  Z«y 
Biver  coal-fielda,  yielding  antliradte,  and  tha  other  tho 
Ammw  JfMor  o«Ml-idd%  jdaldiag  bitomtaooa  oool.  The 
people  are,  as  a  rule,  more  generally  prc^prrmis  thin  nro 
the  inhabitants  of  tha  other  provineen,  and  ilarun  vou 
Richthof«n,  in  the  course  of  his  journey  through  the  pro- 
vince, noticed  with  surprise  the  number  of  fine  country  seata 
owmd  hy  tidt  man  who  had  retired  from  business,  which 
were  scattered  over  the  rural  districts.  Almost  all  the 
traffic  is  conveyed  through  Ifob-nan  by  water-ways,  which 
lead  rjorthward  to  Uan  kotc  un  tLe  Yar^.j-if:''  fC::',ng,  and 
I'an-ching  on  tho  Man  Jiivtr,  eastward  to  J'uh  keen,  southr 
ward  to  Kvang-tung  and  Ktcang-te,  and  weatward  to  Su- 
chuen.  One  of  the  leading  features  of  tha  prorinoe  ia  tho 
Tung-ting  Lake,  which  haa  been  already  described 

The  province  of  Shm-te  is  boun  J^  1  on  the  N.  by  tho 
Great  Wall,  on  the  W.  by  the  proviLcc  of  K  tr.  tuh,  on  tha 
8.  by  the  provinoa  of  Su-ehuen,  and  on  tlos  K.  by  iSiUMMf, 
fran  which  it  it  imtntad  by  tha  YeiJow  Hiver.  It  con- 
'  OT.lOO  aqni 


of  07,400  aqnare  milea,  and  its  population 
was  said  to  number  upwards  of  10, 000,00'!  leforo  iho 
outbreak  of  the  late  Mahometan  rebellion.  SSe-gan  Foo  is 
the  provincial  capital,  and  besides  this  there  are  aevcn 
pnfciofennl  cities  in  tho  provinces  Sktn-ot  ia  divided 
mto  two  parts  by  a  hairier  of  monntdna,  consisting  of  the 
Foo-tifu  Shan  and  the  Tting-ting  Shan,  whicli  ruos  cei  :  > 
the  southern  portion  of  the  province  from  east  to  west  To 
the  north  of  the  mountains  lie  the  basins  of  the  h'ei 
i^Nwr  and  U  aovonl  other  tributariaa  to  ^  Hwmg-ho. 
Tho  peoittail  «f  tiio  Wri  has^n  is  peenUar.  Cot  off  from 
the  rest  of  China  on  the  east  by  the  Yellow  Hivor,  and  on 
the  south  by  the  mountains,  it  yet  forms  tha  great  channel 
of  communication  with  Central  Aaia.  Ita  poottioa,  thor^ 
fon^  in  n  ttntogkal  point  of  viow  ia  at  oooo  qppftont 
Wart  il  in  tho  hMidt  of  an  aaomy  tho  CUnaaa  eoloniaa  in 

Central  Asia  would  be  completely  Trrred  from  the  mother 
country,  and  henco  the  eagerness  which  has  beeu  evinced 
\!j  the  Oovemment  throughout  all  history  to  retain  poasea> 
sion  of  tho  rogion.  For  npwaida  of  2000  joai^  wM  tha 
exception  of  intervals,  from  llti  m  to  IIST  k.t.,  the 
city  of  St-gan  Foo,  which  lies  in  the  basin,  was  the  capital 
of  tho  empire.  Its  waUa  cndoee  a  square  space  of  six 
googmphical  miles  each  way,  and,  unlike  most  Chinese 
cities,  its  fortidcationa  oto  kept  in  perfect  repair.  Dnriog 
tho  Into  If ahometan  roballiett  It"  waa  elosely  invested  for 
two  years  by  the  rebel;,  who  however  failed  to  make 
thcmselvea  inastera  of  it  From  8*-gan  Foo  radiate  a 
number  of  roads  going  east,  south,  and  west.  The  oast 
rood  ia  the  great  Tmi^-h»a»  mad,  which  forma  tho 
principal  mooMof  oommnaleotfeiihotwaen  Peh'ng  and  tho 
north-eastern  provinces  of  the  empire,  and  Szechiifn, 
Yun-nan,  and  Tibet.  To  the  south,  one  road  crosses  the 
mountains  to  Sha  :  f  f  'A  and  on  to  the  Tan  River,  an 
affluent  of  the  Han  Rivrr,  and  ia  tbns  connected  with  tho 
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tnida  of  the  i'amf  -ute  Krang  ;  and  another  it^^  Ui  Han- 
rhung  Foo  and  Ste-^hufn.  Leaving  the  west  gate  of  the 
oily  two  road*  laad  to  LanrAow  Foo,  from  which  town 
«oouBaiieM  Uw  gnat  liigh  road  failoCSantial  Asia  hj  -rnvfoi 
lAnng  choxc  Foo,  Kan-chow  Foo  and  Sukrchow  to  ^ami,  where 
it  forks  into  two  branches,  which  follow  reepectiTely  the 
nortlicru  and  feoathem  foot  of  the  Teen-shah  mn^'e,  and 
are  known  aa  the  Tem-than  pih  loo  and  tho  Teen-than  nan 
loo.  It  was  along  these  roads  that  the  fame  uf  China  first 
reached  Europe,  and  it  was  by  the  TnH'shan  lutm  loo  that 
Marco  Polo  entered  tho  empire.  To  defend  this  line  df 
communication  tho  Great  Wall  was  eitendf  ;!  \o  l  ayond 
Huh  Chou,  aud  tho  Kea-yu  gate,  which  ia  the  door  of  tho 
empire,  was  built.  During  the  rdgn  of  Hea^woo  Te  of 
tdM  Haa  dynae^  CBiiniwci  ooioQki  and  hidi  loada  lined 
with  fortified  eitieB  wen  eeiabltahed  aloog  fliii  note,  and 
though  at  i\mcA  tho  Oovemmont  have  loat  possession  of  the 
line  beyond  the  Great  Wall,  it  ha»  always  sncceeded  iu 
W)  MtlMiiiliinn,  its  supremacy  over  it,  and  the  earlier 
iMipiwa  «C  ua  piaaent  djaasfy  catabliahed  a  firmer  bold 
Of«r  {ha  iWaafaa  pA  ho  and  III  dtan  any  of  their  pre- 
deceesore  had  been  ablo  to  acquire.  Orcur  jing  a  position, 
then,  at  the  confluence  of  the  roads  which  connect  north- 
eastern  China  with  its  western  and  soath-weatem  portions, 
£kfm  Foo  k  natorallj  »  ol  gmt  «oiBaunial  import" 
dme.    ?kodncing  no  auannMtaiM  of  to  tfwn,  to  Inde 


cousintfl  [irincipally  in  tho  importation  of  silk  from  Chf- 
ieany  ami  Sif-chnm,  tea  from  Hoo-pih  and  Hoo-nan,  and 
sng.ir  frcm  Szf  chum,  and  in  the  exportation  of  thL»-so  nrul 
Other  articles  of  coouaerca  to  Kainmk,  Saasia,  and  Central 
/brft.  SBtmm  b  porelf  an  agrraoltaial  provioea^  and 
prodnces  nothing  for  the  foreipn  mirVfiits,  T's  principal 
products  are  cotton,  wheat,  aud  opium,  aud  these  it 
exchangee  with  the  neighbouring  provincea  for  coal,  iron, 
aalt,  dec.  But  besides  theee,  kaoa-laaag,  poise,  millet, 
flMfa%  pRMUldnnt,  barley, beans,  peaae^  1aONB%  aad  rape  seed 
are  grown.  The  Wei  basin  is  the  greatest  agricultural 
country  in  the  north-weatL  Being  a  loess  region  it  ia  unfit 
for  rice,  bnt  for  the  Rnmo  reason  it  ;  r  jJucLa  fine  c rope  of 
the  kinds  mentioned  at  a  nsininnim  ozpondituro  of  labour. 
The  Shm-te  opium  is  much  valued  by  smokers,  and  ranks 
DiBfe  to  tha  Bkomm  drag;  whioh  ia  aecond  onlj  to  that  pro- 
dnead  fa  fan-MiA.  Ooal  abounds  hi  Aa  noraiam  part  of 
the  province,  but  owing  to  dilBcuUy  of  transit  it  is  not 
worked  to  any  great  extent  The  winters  are  oold,  bat 
diofl^  aad  fliOQgl  fmit  ttaes  abound  and  ars  most  produo- 
tin^  BO  efKHSiMn  tMos  «r  ahmba  •!«  to  ba  mat  with 
witbin  the  pravinee. 

The  province  of  Kan-iuh,  which  derives  its  nams  from 
the  first  syllables  of  tho  names  of  tho  two  cities  JToa^mw 
Foo  and  8uh-chotir,  is  bounded  oa  the  N.E>  by  the  Ordo 
Moogpl  tribea  and  the  Ikmi  ol  Qofait  on  the  R  by 
8km^  on  the  &  bf  OMAiwn,  on  tt»  B.W.  by  l^okonor 
and  tho  Desert  of  Gobi,  and  on  the  N.W.  by  Kobdo  and 
Hi  The  boundar}'  on  tho  N.  remains  undefined,  but  tho 
proTince  ni-iy  bj  t.iiid  to  occupy  the  territory  lying  between 
iot.  32^  30'  and  40',  and  lone.  108"  to  98"  20 .  and  to 
contain  an  area  of  about  86,6W  aqoan  uikai  The  popu- 
lation is  estimated  at  15,193,13.*;.  Kan-snh  ia  for  tho 
most  part  a  howling  wildemeAS  of  sand  and  snow,  but  to 
the  east  of  thj  Ytllow  ]vivcr  the  country  is  c^lti  .\r.Lii  and 
to  somo  cxt<  ut  pruductive.  The  principal  river  ia  the 
Yellow  River,  the  oouise  of  which  through  the  prorince 
baa  altaadjr  baea  described,  and  in  the  mountains  to  the 
aooth  of  Lan-ehow  Foo  rises  the  Wei  River,  which  traver^ 
Shfu  ie,  and  fI<nvB  into  tbo  Yellow  River  at  Tungh 
The  chief  protlucta  of  A'a;»-<uA  arc  cloth,  hcrffl  hides,  a  kind 
of  curd  like  butter  "which  melta  in  tho  ;i  i:Lh,"and  is 


known  by  the  Moogola  ooder  tba  aaoka  of  Wntoi 
ptomsj  onions,  dataa  sweet  malooa.  aad  m&Sbiam. 


am-chu«H,  -  the  Poor  Btnttm,*  b  lb*  hirgeet  proviaee 

io  Chin&  It  18  bounded  on  the  TT.  by  Kokonor,  Kamuh, 
and  Skan^  on  the  K  by  Hoo-p\h  and  Uoo-nan,  on  the  S. 
bv  Kwei^how  and  Ynit-nan,  and  on  tho  W.  by  Tibei  Hi 
popuIatioQ  is  ertiimlad  at  95,000,000  i  it  ooeapioa  im  mb 
of  230,000  soTiara  ttOaa,  aad  ooBlUBa  fiftaaa  ppafaetnal 
cities,  incluaivo  of  Ching-loo  Foo,  the  provincial  capital 
Tho  western  portion  of  the  province  forms  part  of  the 
mountain-lands  of  Central  Aca,  and  the  eastern  portka, 
Qonftimag  aboot  100,000  aqnara  mlm,  i%  aritb  Oa  am^ 
tkm  of  tiia  plda  on  vbidi  fbo  dty  of  Chii»^4o9  #bo  » 
situated,  emphatically  a  hilly  region.  The  br  undarics  of 
this  hilly  region  may  be  described  by  lines  drawn  from 
Lxtng-gan  FinUt  Evm-dum  Fix)  on  the  N.,  from  Kvei-ckam 
Fo»  to  Ywiff-ninff  ffmm  OD  tba  8.E.,  aad  irom  tbia  latter 
plaoa  to  Lviig  ffa»  Fb*  «e  tba  W.  Tha  atbaologkal  aad 
commercial  boundariee  are  clearly  and  eharply  drawn  by 
these  physical  features.  The  mountain  district?  are  poorly 
coltiTatMl,  and  are  Lnhabitctl  by  "  tjin,"  or  Barbariana, 
who  ara  aadar  the  tribal  namea  of  Sa-faa, 

Lo-lo,  aad  Haa-tanv  and  wboeo  allegiaooe  to  tha  Clifwsas 
QoTemmcnt  alts  but  lightly  on  t'  f  -Ti,  while  the  cn.«f(>ra 
portion  is  exclusively  Chinese,  u:,i  id  ono  of  the  iiiutii 
thriring  and  populoua  regions  in  the  empire.  Through  the 
Boothem  portion  of  it  runs  the  Yang-tut  Keanff,  which  is 
there  naTigaUe  tbrooghoat  tba  year,  while  it  is  traTersed 
by  three  large  rivers,  tho  Min-leang,  the  To-teany,  and  the 
Kfo  ltny  Ktang,  all  of  which  take  their  rise  in  the  mountains 
on  it*  north-wc«t  border,  guJ  ciiipty  'hcmfctlvt*  into  tha 
Yang-Uu  Keang  at  iieu  chow  Foo,  Lo  t'hov,  and  Chung- 
iuif  Foo  reapectiyely.  The  whole  province  is  intenaeted 
bj  ncmeroua  bnt  difiicnlt  rooda  Tbe  Ta-pik-ho,  or  greet 
north  road,  leads  from  Ching-too  Foo  to  Peking.  Fmm  tbe 
tjjine  c:(:^.l^l^  ;hero  branches  out  ono  to  Chv''?  ■?(  '.;;  /V  i),  cc* 
to  Faou-ning  Foo,  and  one  to  Ya-dic'\t>  Fpo,  while  another 
road  oonneeta  Ckvng  kyng  Fix^  witb  Kicri-chote  Foo  on  the 
Yang-tM  Keang  and  beyond  with  £-<AaMg  Foo  in  Hoo-fik 
From  Ya<ho%a  Foo,  again,  start  two  important  foada,  one 
leading  into  Tibet  by  way  of  Ymuj Jcing  Bern,  Ttimg-ie 
I/em,  Ta-Ueen4oo,  L<  lanr;,  Pa-lang,  and  Tttanufo,  and  the 
other  to  Western  Yun-nan  viX  '/'si'tg-lf  Hem,  Ning  ynen  Foo, 
and  Ymfmm  Bom  to  To^  Foo.  From  T«4o  Foo  tUf 
road  eoDtioaco  tbroagb  Momten  to  Bbamo  bi  BwnaL 
Another  roaJ  connocti  Pii-dn^g  and  Ix-lrang  Foo  with 
Tct  le  Foo,  and  yet  another  croesea  the  southemaaont  oomer 
of  the  province  connecting  Tmifi^kmt  FoO  bl  JwHMB 
with  Ta44  Foo  ia  Iba  aamo  protiaoak 
Tba  pndneti  of  Bu<kme»  arc  twied  aad  nlnable,  and, 

unlike  thoao  of  the  northern  provinoea  of  China,  ar* 
eminently  suitable  for  foreign  export.  First  on  the  list 
stands  silk,  and  of  this  article  of  commerce  a  larsei 
qnaatitj  ia  prodooed  ia  aaateni  SooeAmtit  tbaa  ia  aav  otocr 
prtmnea  of  tba  empiro.   Tbara  aia  fav  dfatrfeta  m  Aii 

rcq:i  "n  in  which  silk  la  not  produced,  and  though  it  '» 
BouiLvvliai  inferior  in  quality  to  that  produced  in  Ck£-i:ea»g 
yet  in  KtrenL'th  and  durability  it  is  bo  fur  Kuperior  to  it 
that  it  is  able  to  compete  snoMaafully  with  tha  finer  kiod 
in  tba  market  Large  quantitiea  art  axpoitad  to  Sitm-m, 
Shan-»e,  Kan-mih,  Peking,  Yun  nan,  "fibct,  Kicri<hnv, 
Kmmg-$e,  Hoo-nan,  and  Hoo-pih,  and  lately  it  haa  bogiir. 
to  figure  in  tho  Shanghai  returns  aa  an  article  of  foreigs 
export,  llie  onltivation  of  tha  poppy  is  largely  carried 
on  in  the  same  portion  of  the  province.  Tlw  opiun 
produced  is,  however,  of  an  inferior  quality,  and  the 
exportation  therefore  is  limited  to  those  provinoea  whidi 
from  exceptional  circumstances  aro  unablo  to  procure  the 
better  deecriptioa  of  drug  from  elsewhere.  White  wax  is 
another  of  the  most  valuable  articles  of  the  jSWhvUmm 
trada  It  ia  nado  OMlvaiTely  in  the  dapertBaat  of  Kea- 
ting Foo,  Ibt  dbnato  of  wbich  appeaia  to  favoor  tba  pio> 
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pAgatioo  of  tht  dbeoM  among  the  iosocta  which  ia  aaid  hj 
the  aaldw  to  b«  ^  mm  «f  tdit  pl«ati(iil  aociotioa  oC  «u. 
TfaiibclMfii  Iwnwoiit  hfiiu  het,  tluit  in  tliedittncta 

nvliere  lbs  insecU  brood  only  a  amall  quantity  of  wax  is 
jjrodmxxl,  md  ezperieoce  has  therefore  taught  the  natives 
the  advantage  of  broedlng  the  inaects  in  ono  tiiatrict  and 

Smdnciqg  th»  wis  in  nnotlter.  Tho  n^gioo  of  Ktm-ekang 
I  dio  aooth  of  tlio  prorinM  hao  been  found  most  anittble 

for  breeding  purposes,  ar.d  it  ia  there,  therefore,  on  tbo  insect 
trees,  wbicb  are  evergreens  v.  largo  and  pointed  ovate 
leaves,  that  the  breeding  proce»S(xs  uro  carried  oti.  At  the 
m4  of  April  the  produeeia  start  each  vith  a  load  of  the  eggs 
of  die  iniMto  for  tli*  dirtciet  of  Km^timg  Foo,  a  journey 
which  on  f'jot  occujii'is  about  a  fortnight.  Tba  road 
botwe*u  lLo  two  diatricLs  is  very  mountaiiiou!*,  and  as 
cxpo«uro  to  the  heat  of  the  sun  would  hatch  the  eggs  Uk» 
rapidly,  ilw  traTeUeis  joonwy  only  daring  the  night.  At 
Xm4mf  no  thaj  no  wgailj  boogbl  vp,  and  are  at  once 
put  upon  the  wax  troe.  Baron  von  Richthofon  thus 
describes  the  subsequent  process  : — "  When  the  egg  balls 
are  procured  they  are  folded  up,  six  or  seven  toj^ether,  in  a 
bag  of  palm  leaf.  These  ban  are  auapeoded  on  tlio  twi^^n 
of  tbe  trees.  This  is  all  lb*  MtMOktioarfoqaired.  After 
•  few  days  the  insects  conuoepoe  coining  out.  Tbey 
spread  aa  a  brownish  film  over  the  twiga,  but  do  not  tonch 
the  leareA.  The  Chinese  describe  them  aa  hfi'.  in^j  neither 
•hape,  nor  head,  nor  eyes,  nor  feet.  I  c  is  known  that  the 
inwBt  is  a  &p<»;iea  of  coccus.  Gradually,  wMto  tlm  insect 
ii  oowiog,  tbe  iniface  of  the  twigs  beoomce  enenistated 
I  a  n^iita  aabstanoe ;  this  is  the  wax.  No  care  wbat- 
tivw  i-i  nviiiired,  Tho  in«iect  has  no  enemy,  and  Lb  not 
even  touched  by  anta.  In  the  latter  hall  of  Aagtut  tho 
twin  are  cot  off  and  boiled  in  water,  when  the  wax  rises 
to  ton  nufnn,  II  is  toon  moltod  and  poured  into  deep 
pant.  It  Mob  down  to  n  tnnaluoeot  and  highly  crystalline 
BulatAnce.  Ten  taels  weight  of  eggs  produce  from  two  to 
three  catties  of  wax."  Tobacco  is  another  article  which 
oocnpieo  a  promiMBi  plnea  Mnong  dm  piodnctiona  of 
SttAwm.  it  ia  gnnm  generally  Uuonighoat  the 
ftvftam,  and  h  exported  ia  Ivge  quantttjee  to  8t-/an, 
Ti1<t,  Yun-naTi,  If  q  nan  ;  and  the  e.xport  to  Han-koxe 
alone  is  estimated  at  50,000  picula  aanaaily.  The  best  is 
gn>wn  in  the  district  of  P*  Eeem  ;  tbe  next  quality  u  said 
to  oome  from  Ku^-Uuig  Hmmt  and  tba  tbiid  qwUi^  from 
Sht-fetng  Htm,  aU  theae  dietnele  twin;  in  tbe  jdain  of 
Ckinjf-too  Foo.  TLe  hibit,  which  is  unknown  in  other 
provincea,  of  smoking  ths  toboeco  leavea  roUed  up  in  the 
shape  of  dgaiv  obtains  largely  in  Sf-ehttm.  .  Salt  is  abo 
nradnoad  in  igwatoiw  in  laqp  quantitiee  horn  brine^  whiob 
M  wised  freas  wsDl   VmUu  ttimf,  in  ffas  Che*f,  Wm- 

tunff-kf^o-u,  neir  Ken  Hnj  Fryo,  Paou-niny  Foo,  and  Tung- 
cA«Mi»  Foo,  are  the  distncts  where  the  wells  are  mo«t 
abundant.  Tlie  brine  is  raised  from  the  well  with  long 
bamboo  tubes  and  bamboo  fopes,  and  is  then  lad  to  large 
pans  for  evapoiatiott.  In  toe  distriet  of  The  fiVi  tting 
potr  Icrttn  is  struck  at  a  depth  of  from  ISCKI  to  ?000  feet, 
and  la  used  for  evaporating  the  brine.  C<ja.l  aud  iron  are 
found  in  many  parts  of  the  province,  but  the  only  coal 
which  is  worked  is  of  an  inferior  qoali^f  and  the  iron  is 
matted  with  wood  alana.  Sugar,  tang  oi]»  wbaat,  barley, 
beans,  rice,  Indian  com,  potatoes,  Ac,  are  among  the  other 
products  of  Ste-chutn.  From  the  list  of  exports  and  r»- 
Li[  jrta  from  Hait-kov  in  the  Trade  Returns  for  1871, 
Bairoa  too  Bichtiiofea  has  made  a  list  of  tbe  proximate 
filMaf  titoaqportoaf  AmAwm  in  ttia  dizeetioo. 
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Xiny-yum  Foo  ia  the  principal  district  from  ■which  the 
copper  is  produced,  as  muth  as  from  500  to  COO  tons  a  year 
bung  yxporte*!  from  this  ono  prefecture.  Tlij  r.iincs  oro 
owned  by  private  companies,  who  are  bound  by  the  tenns 
of  their  licence  to  sell  the  metal  at  a  fixed  pries  (t  taola 
{■or  picul)  to  certain  holders  of  a  Govcrntsient  concc.isinn, 
who  on  their  part  are  bound  to  pay  2  tacU  per  picul  into 
tho  provincial  treaaur}'. 

The  province  of  Kteang  tung  ia  bounded  on  the  N.  by 
Hoo-nan,  Keang  te,  and  Fuh  keen,  on  the  fi.  and  E.  by  the 
sea,  and  on  the  W.  by  Kteang-it.  It  contains  an  area  of 
79,456  square  miles,  and  is  divided  into  nine  prtfcciuics  ; 
and  llie  [xjpulation  is  estimated  at  about  19,174,030.  Its 
name,  which  wj^niiici  *'  lu^st  of  Kwaog,"  ia  derivod, 
according  to  Chinese  writers,  from  the  fact  of  ito  being  to 
tbe  east  of  the  old  province  of  lloo-htany,  in  the  sains  way 
that  Kwang-w  derives  its  name  from  its  position  to  tho 
west  of  Hoo-lncang.  Kf  xv,i-tn\<y  cxtend.i  fur  mure  than  COO 
miles  from  E  to  W.,  and  for  about  420  from  N.  to  S,  It 
may  be  described  aa  a  hilly  r^gjoo,  fanning  part  as  it  docs 
of  tbe  JV'aa  iSAois  nagaa.  Umbb  mountains,  speaking 
generally,  trend  &  a  nortb<«aat  and  south-westerly  direo- 
tion,  and  are  divided  by  valleys  of  great  fertility.  Tlio 
principal  rivers  of  the  province  are  ^he  ik-kcang,  which 
has  bsen  already  described ;  the  Flh-ktan^,  or  Kortli 
River,  which  lisiia  in  toe  monntaina  to  the  north  of  the 
province,  and  after  a  southerly  coarse  joins  the  8*-lc*mj 
at  Stin-thwu}/  Ilcm  ;  tho  Tun</  li-an^/,  or  Kast  River,  which 
after  flowing  in  a  eouth-weateily  direction  from  its  source 
in  the  north-east  of  the  province,  empties  itself  into  the 
esto^  which  ssparatss  the  of  &anfMifnaith«  tea;  and 
the  Man  JBmr,  whicih  runs  a  north  and  sontit  eoone  aenes 
tho  eastern  portion  of  the  province,  taking  its  risn  in  tho 
mountains  on  tho  western  frontier  of  iuh-kun,  and 
emptying  itaelf  into  the  China  Sea  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Smatom,  Ewamg-ttutg  ia  one  of  tba  moat  pradnctiva 
pvovlnoea  of  the  enp{r»   It*  minend  wealth  is  veiy  eon- 

sidcT-iWc,  and  \hv.  ?  >i!  f  the  valleys  and  plains  is  extremely 
fcrtua.  liio  principal  article  of  export  is  silk,  which  is 
produced  in  the  district  forming  the  river  delta,  extending 
from  Gantm  to  ifaeae  and  having  its  apex  at  SansJkwt^ 
Btn.  The  vahw  of  die  aiDc  and  «f  aiuen  nauufaetnrssv 
especially  textures  which  are  annually  exported  from 
Canton  in  foreign  bottoms,  ia  catimatcd  at  about  11,000,000 
dollars.  Tea  ia  also  grown  in  many  districts,  and  is 
exported  annually  to  the  amount  of  about  9,000,000  doUaia  ; 
cassia  lignea,  together  with  easaia  bads  and  twigs  (from  Om 
sub-prefecture  of  Lo  ting,  150  mile'^  nnit  of  Canton), 
matting,  fire-crackers,  sugar,  and  palm  leaf  fans,  which  aro 
annually  exported  to  the  number  of  4,000,000  or  S, 000,000 
to  New  York  alone,  are  among  the  other  prominent  articles 
of  merchandise.  Sugar  ia  grown  on  the  banks  of  almost 
all  the  rivers,  and  40  per  cent,  of  the  ground  under  cultiva- 
tion in  the  districts  of  Pwan  yii,  Tvng  kvan,  and  T*ang- 
thing,  is  occupied  by  sugar  plantations.  Out  of  the  total 
exports  from  iSw€Uott  during  the  year  1874,  which  amounted 
in  value  to  ^£4,367,739,  sugar  was  pnt  down  as  repreeentisg 
XI, 033,8 10.  Three  large  coal-fields  exist  in  th^  province, 
namely,  the  Shaou-chetc  Foo  field  in  the  north  ;  the  Sua 
lltfn  field  distant  alxmt  30  miles  from  Canton;  and  the 
west  coast  field,  in  the  south-west  The  last  is  bgr  far  tbb 
JiigNl  «l  dm  duwk  nd  «tedi  «w  dM  dMia  of  r<a. 
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ping,  Sin-Iiinr;,  Iloih'iii,  Bin-hva'uj  oncl  Sin-ning,  The 
coftl  from  the  two  first  aaraed  fields  is  of  liu  mierior  qoality, 
Imt  tint  in  tiiB  west  coast  field  is  of  a  more  valuable  kind. 
Ivonwe  is  found  in  about  twenty  different  distriots,  notebljr 
in  fWn^-yuft,  Tiwvjfa,  Lnng-muit,  and  LuK-fung.  VtfOA, 
however,  is  exported  in  its  raw  state,  as  all  which  is 
produced  is  maaofactared  in  tlic  province,  and  principally 
at  Fat-ika»,  which  has  been  tilled  the  Birmingham  ol 
Obiu.  Tbo  KvmS'iMiig  const  abonada  witli  ialands,  the 
tufwl  o(  iHiidi »  SmmtMf  wbieb  fonoa  put  ot  iha  prefec- 
ture of  Keunff-ehott  Foe.  Tbi  i  i'lnnd  crtinds  for  about 
100  miles  from  north  Id  eoulh,  &nd  tho  tamo  duitancc  from 
oast  to  west  The  southern  andeastem  porlioas  of  Hainan 
wn  moantataona,  but  on  the  north  there  is  a  pUio  of  some 
•stent.  Gold  ia  foand  Id  the  oentnt  nut ;  Md  BVgBi^  cocoa 
nutn,  bote!  nuts,  birds'  nests,  and  agar  agar,  or  sea 
rcgctablu,  aru  among  the  other  products  of  the  island.  Bj 
this  terni3  of  tho  treaty  K(uug<how  Foo  on  the  north 
ooaat  was  to  be  a  Treaty  Port,  and  it  ia  now  about  to  be 
«pnMd  to  ttadflb  In  the  pruvince  of  Kvang-hmg  there 
are  two  Tn^f  Forta»  nameljr,  CanUm  tad  Smalm,  At 
CaiUon  tho  valae  of  tta  export*  earrM  ii  forsfgn  tmmIs 
during  tlio  year  1874  amounted  to  X4,672,128,  and  of 
imports  to  XI, 985,701.  Th*  Tftla*  of  tho  imports  to 
AMrfiew  during  tho  aamo  period  ms  £a|»n7,M7,  md  of 
tho  tsporta  XM10,S2iL 

Tlw  proviaot  of  Zsnm^'M  ia  Iwoftdod  on  tho  K.  Iif 
Kteei-ehote  and  Hoo-nan,  on  the  E.  by  Kwanff^vny,  on  the 
8,  bj  the  Qulf  of  Tonquio  and  Cochin-china,  and  on  the 
W.  by  Yun-nan,  It  covers  an  area  of  78,250  Bqunro  miles, 
ond  ita  popiilatioa  ia  aatiinolod  at  1,U3fi96.  Tha 
inoTindaf  aapltal  ia  KmiMnff  Fm,  or  Cttf  of  tho  Foiwt 
of  Cinnamon  Trees,  and  there  aro  besides  ten  prcfcctnral 
cities.  In  the  Bouth  and  eat.t  parts  of  the  province  the 
surface  is  niouutainoua,  but  in  the  north  tho  mountaina  are 
•zohanged  for  hills  and  plaina,  The  principal  rivera  are 
tto  St-itanff,  the  eoarao  of  wUeh  baa  boon  described 
above,  and  the  Kwei-keang,  or  Cinnamoo  lUvor,  wbieh  takoa 
ita  rise  in  the  district  of  Uing-gan,  in  the  oortb  of  tho 
prcvin  :  ■,  and  in  tho  nci^'hbourhood  of  that  of  tho  Srani^ 
Jtivar,  which  flows  northward  through  Uoo-Han  to  the 
TmgAing  Lok*.  The  Kml  ktemsf,  on  the  other  hand,  takes 
s  aoatherly  course,  and  pasaes  the  cities  of  JTssis^m,  Yanff- 
«0  ffeen,  Finff-id  Foo,  Chatnt-ping  Hem,  and  so  finds  ita  »aj 
to  Woo-chou)  Foo,  whore  it  jdina  tho  waters  of  the  St-Keang, 
Another  oooaid<srablo  river  L»  tho  L«%B~Kta»g,  or  Willow 
River,  which  rises  in  t)ic  inouatains  inhabited  by  the  Meaoo- 
ftm^  ift  thadietriofe  of  Ziuw^iMy,  ioirtP»«Aoia.  Laeiiag 
{to  ooone  it  tAao  e  aeaUi-oaatMl7  dirootiont  tad  OBton 
Ktoang-K,  in  tho  district  of  Hwae-yuea.  After  encircling 
tha  city  of  that  name,  it  iiowa  south  as  far  aa  Lcuxhing 
Htn,  where  it  forms  a  junction  with  the  Lwxy-keang,  or 
Dtatom  Bivor.  Adoptiog  tbo  trand  of  tbia  laat^iamed 
•tnaia,  wUflb  hao  ita  iioad*iroton  in  fimHiaii«  Am  odngled 
flow  passofl  eastward,  and  further  on  in  a  south-oasterly 
direction,  by  Leuhclu/w  Foo,  Woo-scnm  Uem,  and  Sm-ikovt 
Foo,  where  it  receives  the  waters  of  the  Sc-keang,  and 
thooooforth  changes  ita  namo  for  that  of  its  afflaent. 

Tbo  fvovince  of  Kwei<kom  i»  bounded  on  the  N.  by  iS»»- 
ehuHf  on  the  £.  by  HoiMan,  on  the  by  Kwmg-tt,  and 
on  the  W.  by  Jwn-wan.  It  contains  64,664  square  miles, 
and  has  a  population  of  about  0,288,819.  Ku<ei-yar.g 
Foo  ia  the  provincial  capital,  and  beaidee  this  there  are 
olOffOB  prefectyral  cities  in  tho  province.  With  the 
•naption  of  plains  in  tbo  aoigbboailiood  of  Kwti-jfaiig 
Fao,  TaJing  Foo,  and  Sitm-*  FoOf  in  tibo  eentnl  and 
northern  regions,  the  province  may  be  deacribcd  iw  nmun- 
taiaoua.  Bat  the  very  disturbed  state  in  which  it  has  been 
lor  awv  joBi*  mokoi  ift  diMt  to  gam  auuib  infonmtta 


about  it.    The  monntain  rangea  in  the  south  are  iargd; 

inhabited  by  Moaou-tazo,  who  ore  tho  original  owcer*  cf 
the  soil,  and  who  have  been  goaded  into  afctate  of  icbellioa 
by  tbo  oppression  to  which  they  have  biOtt  aoHfjoCted tf 

tho  Chinoao  offioialii  To  that  diatoibiog  onioo  baa  baae 
added  alio  oaolW  by  dM  o|ined  of  die  Uobomota 

rebellion  uf  yvn  nam  into  some  of  the  Gouth-western 
districts  of  the  province.  The  devabtating  effects  oJ[  thete 
dvfl  wars  have  been  most  disaatrous  to  the  trade  and  the 
pnnpoiity  of  Kmi<ltom.  The  ciionato  ia  bj  iwtait 
onbeddiy,  fho  oopply  of  Tunning  voter  being  amoll,  and 
that  of  stagnant  water,  from  which  arii.cs  a  very  fatal 
malaria,  being  conhiderable ;  bat  it  ia  at  the  presf  nl  ume 
rendered  still  more  dangerous  by  ihe  number  of  corpKa 
which  are  left  to  putrefy  in  the  fielda.  The  agricultoial 
pfoduots  of  the  province  are  very  limited,  and  iu  cfewf 
wealth  lies  in  its  minerals.  Copper,  silver,  lead,  and  nnc  ait 
found  in  considerable  quantttica,  and  as  regard*  quick- 
silver, Kvei-choxe  is  probably  the  richest  country  ia 
the  world.  It  has  been  from  of  old  the  chief  product  of 
the  province^  and  the  belt  in  which  it  occurs  extends 
through  the  wbolo  ptoTinoo  from  aoath-waat  to  north  ifc 
One  of  the  prindpai  ndning  diatfiela  ia  Kmt  Chom,  in  fbs 
prefecture  of  Kuci-yang  Foo^  and  this  dbtrict  has  tie 
advantage  of  being  situated  near  Mfang-ping  Ckoxe,  U<m 
which  place  it  can  be  conveatemtiT  and  cheaply  abipped  to 
Mamkom.  CSnnahar»  realgar*  oipimonli  and  oool  ionn  tk« 
feat  of  tbo  ndnoral  prodnota  of  JTsmmAmk  Wild  ailkti 
another  valuable  article  of  export  It  is  chiefly  manu- 
factured m  the  prefecture  of  7tun-e  Foo,  where  three  Icinds 
are  produced.  The  first  quality,  the  trade  in  which  i' 
oelinialod  at  about  600,000  taelaa  year,  ia  chiefly  exported 
to  Skmt  m,Skm^-m,  and  FMi0,  wUU  wmdo  finda  ito  uri^tB 
Seang  tan  and  so  into  iTtPHMifM  Th»  inlNk*  Undo  an 
locally  consumed. 

The  province  of  Yun-nan,  "  South  of  the  Clouds,"  is 
bounded  on  tho  N.  by  ^j^-cAtfm,  on  the  TL  by  Kwei<lu» 
and  K*oang-*f,  on  the  S.  by  Burmah  and  the  Lao  tribUt 
and  oo  tho  W.  by  Burntah  and  Tibot  it  ooonpiaa  ■■ 
area  of  107,969  aqoare  milea,  bol  thongh  thoa  fho  aoeeed 
largest  province  of  the  cnij  ire,  ita  population  ia  eatimated 
at  only  0,661,320,  and  probably  this  nombcr  ia  at  tlw 
present  time,  in  conaequenoe  of  the  long  eontfanHBOO  end 
violent  extinction  of  the  Fanthay  robeUioo,  omeaaaivn.  Ha 
greater  port  of  the  prorineo  may  In  odd  to  eooaiat  of  aa 
extensive  plateau,  containing  rmn-rrona  valley  plsio-s 
which  is  divided  in  the  northern  portion  by  mounUuB 
rangea  that  enter  at  the  north-west  corner  of  the  pro- 
vinoo  and  oaparato  tho  voton  of  tbo  Kim  Aa  hfmg,  tha 
UtOm,  end  the  Baimim.  Booidoo  FiMMMn  #bo^  He 
capital,  the  province  contains  twenty  prefectural  cities, 
several  of  which — Tvng-chuen  Foo,  Yun-nan  Foo,  TaJt 
Foo,  Yvnff-chattff  Foo,  Tioo-hning  Foo,  and  JLwg-gttm  Foa, 
for  example — are  situated  in  tha  valley  phuno  joet  apt^eo 
oL  The  principal  rivera  are  the  Mnko%  wldSk  traverses 
the  province  from  north  to  sooth  on  its  way  to  the  Chins 
Sea  through  Anam ;  the  Salweiit,  which  runs  a  peialld 
course  through  its  western  portion  ,  tho  Kit\-iha-ke<in§, 
which  runs  fir»t  in  a  south-east  and  then  in  an  easterly 
direction  through  the  north  of  the  province ;  and  the  head- 
waters of  tho  Boi^Ut  whi^  iahea  ita  liaa  in  tbo  aoolb- 
esatem  part  of  tho  provinoei  TUa  laataamod  tlvor  fsfM 
a  navigable  communication  from  Yun-nan  to  the  Qnlf  cf 
Tonff-hutg  where  it  empties  itself  into  tha  s«i.  The  navi- 
oatian  eommences  at  Jiar%-haom,  a  town  only  ton  days' 
^ramay  from  Jfm-naM  Foo,  and  it  thno  aftnda  aa  oaiv 
ontfot  for  tfie  ndning  dittiielo  of  aoatwa  and  ooirthsw 
Tun  *ir.n..  There  are  two  largo  lakes  in  the  provinM^ 
—one  in  the  neighbonrbood  of  Ta-U  Foo,  which  ii  S4 
ndka  in  langth     •  nite  tn  bmdili,  tad  the  ite 
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milMi,  and  eontains  a  popnlaUon  of  Ci^r'O 0/^00.  Iti  capital 
eit7iaJ/(MuU«i(ll*40'N.lak,  ISO"  SO'£,long.)or,aaitia 
othanriaa  knoM,  iMtff-kmff,  <■  «b*  Ffavlialiing  CafHtal," 

r>T  SMn-yin^  ,-  and  bicsides  this  it  hns  one  Other  prnfrctnral 
cUy,  namely,  Km-cluju!  I'ixi.  The  surface  of  the  proYince 
is  divided  between  plain  and  mountain,  the  latter  feature 
largely  predominatiag.  A,  linadiawn  ima  Kituf-^itm 
Too  (41*  ir  N.  kl.  in*  lOr  SL  kngi)  bocO^  to 

MovJcden,  stid  then  eouth  by  fcst  througn  L«aou-yang  and 
Ilai-ching  to  Afu  cAou'  and  the  sea,  would  define  tlio  level 
country,  the  r(i&\  of  thn  provinoe  consisting  of  moon  tains 
inteneeted  with  Talleja^  A  large  poftioa  of  (be  pbin  }mog 
an  allnrial  depoait  ia  extremely  nrtOe,  Imt  io  tte  BC^^ 
bourhood  of  the  (iftt  that  t.alino  c-inda^ion  so  coTiTnrin  in 
the  north  of  China  renders  futile  all  iltouipts  at  cultiTation. 
To  the  north  and  east  of  this  dijitrict  run  nomeroua 
motutain  nngea^  for  t|i«  moat  part  in  a  aortlMUtd-Mmtlierijr 
dirwtldB.    ne  efioHto  «f  aU$tf-kmf  ii  marked  hf 

eitrcmfs  of  hrat  and  cold.  In  nnmrnrT  th?  tr-mpcnituro 
Tftries  frcni  70'  to  'jQ',  and  la  wmtAif  fruui  iiO  '  tkbove  to 
10°  below  tero.  The  mountain  scenery  ia  extremely 
pietoraaqaa^  and  the  trees  tod  ahraU  are  anch  aa  tro 
toaamm  in  England,  die  noaataiB  leh  iMfog  the  only 
common  English  tree  which  is  thcro  eon^picnoiis  hj  it^ 
ab^ouco.  The  moat  important  dvers  are  the  Ltaou-ko  aud 
the  Ta-yang-ho.  The  former  takee  ita  rise  in  Mongolia, 
and  after  maaiog  an  eeatei^  oomi*  lor  about  400  mileii 
tame  ia  •  ■oatiMrHteiiy  dbeettoB,  tad  empliee  hntf 
into  the  Onlf  of  LKiou-tung,  in  the  neiphbourbood  of  Yxnej- 
Uzt,  Up  ta  which  town,  20  miles  from  the  Uir,  liis  nver  is 
navigable  for  large  junks.  The  Toryang  ho  rises  in  the 
Boontaias  to  the  soaUi  of  the  j^iin,  lad  emptiee  itaeU  into 
tke  Telknr  Bea.   The  principu  imda  through  the  pnmbes 

arc  -Ist,  The  imperial  highway  from  Pthir.'j,  "which  pasBCS 
tliruugh  the  Great  VVaii  at  lijAiKi-Aai-iu'anj  along  ttu  s-liortia 
of  the  Oolf  of  Pik<kiMiUi  Moukden,  and  after  leaving  thia 


dtj  dindaa  into  three  braaehei— om^^^  eaatvanl  to 


Omw,  another  going  by  Ztrja  aadi , 

tho  limit  of  the  empire  in  thla  "direction,  while  a  third 
divergea  K.  by  W.  to  Fa-hao-mun,  thence  throagh  Mongolia 
to  P»4tt^  and  theo  to  T$i-tai^,  Mergm,  and  the 
AiBoor;  Sd,  Anad  tma  Tii^4m  Mwthiiaid  toiTea-dbewb 
in  tiho  oitreiaHy  of  tto  foomooloij  alXwewHwiy/  aad  U, 
a  road  from  the  Ramf  point  in  an  easterly  direction  to 
Funff-Awang-ditng  and  the  Gate  of  Corea.  Tho  Treaty 
Port  of  the  province  ia  New-chicang,  but  owing  to  the 
diflcol^  of  laMhiflg  thia  town,  the  f onint  aettlMUDt  haa 
beea  eatridielied at  Ti^liMi  Daring IBTi  thatiteor 
goods  imported  into  this  port  was  2,433,135  taela,  and 
that  of  exports  was  1,7 Imh,  1h.&  clxici  kigncultoitl 
prodacts  of  Sking-Jeing  are  wheat,  barley,  millet,  oate,' 
m^M^  eottott,  tatUfObaad  kobaooa^  Goel,  iron,  and  ^lU 


b«t  ai  H*  W7  liKb 


sear  TW^-mm  Foo,  which  meanrea  from  70  to  80  miles  ia 
eireuBfaiaoeiL  Sovenl  imporluit  loada  iaterseet  the  pro- 
vfaHN^  tta  dilaf  of  wUeh  are— I  Tlia  nad  fnm  Timmm 

Foo  to  Bhamn  in  Bcrmah  vi4  Ta  h  /"m  {\1  dnys),  Tdr.g- 
pui  Chow  or  Momicn  days),  and  Manicynr,  — i:&.iy  ruad 
as  far  as  2'a4«/'oo^  bat  beyond  thia  city  the  mountaiii  ranges 
yken  of  abora  pmant  otalaatoe  ol  no  little  difficulty ;  2. 
The  road  from  TthU  JVm  north  wards  to  Batang  viA  L*-h»ang 
Foo,  which  th'is  conr.cctj  western  Tun-nan  with  Tibet;  3. 
Che  road  spoken  oi  in  tho  description  of  St&^huen,  from  Ta-U 
Foo  to  Cktng-too  Foo  rit  Jfing-yum  Foo  and  I'  j-^A  sw  Foo ; 
4.  The  road  fcool  Ymfttm  Foo  to  Snh«ko»  Foo,rit.  Timg- 
oliMM  F«9  aad  dmnttwiff  Foo  /  5.  Tho  toad  from  the 
samo  city  to  Wann-pirxj  Chow,  in  Kfcei-cSote,  vU  K\ef\-yahg 
Foo,  and  down  tlie  luen  Rivtr  to  Chang-tlh  Foo  in.  Uoo- 
nan;  and  6.  the  ancient  and  important  trade  road  to 
Caitton,  This  toato  ooDoeeta  Yun-nan  Foo  with  Fik-M 
FaOf  in  Kwemg^,  en  the  Ctmilom  west  river,  a  kod  joomey 
which  occnpir^  abotit  tw-nty  th.ra.  From  thia  point  the 
river  forniahca  m  qmt.t  tiiuca  an  easy  communication  wiih 
Canton,  but  of  lata,  owing  to  the  disturbed  condiUon  of 
Kmmgm,  thia  route  haa  been  little  used.  The  agricultural 
pnidvflte  of  the  prorinea  are  fnOy  mfiekBt  to  wipply  the 
wanta  of  the  inhn}:iit;int'!,  ht;t  ita  chief  "K-palth  lio«  in-  the 
minerals  with  wdich  it  aboiindA.  On  thu  subject  Baron 
von  Kichthofon  says,  "Wo  are  naw  m  b!i  extremfjly 
remarkable  csgtoa,  which  it  bighly  worthy  a  detailed 
•nnnittioB,  heoaaae  a  great  ^ety  and  quality  of  metal- 
liferoun  deposits  are  distributed  tViri  iui.;hout  it.^  rrtnnt. 
Tho  country  ao  diatint^uished  cuaiprctiei::>ds  nearly  the 
whole  of  T*tn-nan,  from  Ta-ku^n-ting  in  the  north  to  Fo-wk 
Foo  in  the  soatht  and  from  the  eaatem  boonda^  of  tho 
tonbifHfMlCAoif  (]f(HBioa)inAaweBi  Bandea, 
it  eztenda  across  tho  Tang-Ute,  and  comprises  tho  "whole 
departmout  of  Ning  yvtn  Foo,  till  Tsing  ke  h'een,  a  diatrict 
of  TiKhow  Foo  ;  and  in  the  east,  the  district  of  Wti-uing 
Chow  in  Kmi^iiom.  There  are  no  poaitiTa  indicetioM  to 
ehoir  that  the  metaUiferoas  legioa  ortnidi  hajpond  thoee 
limits  to  tb'i  south,  west,  and  north,  but  this  is  difTrrent 
as  regardii  tho  direction  to  tho  eaat,  or  rather  north-ea^it. 
I  have  hod  several  statements  given  me  contenting  the 
oooamaca  of  oreo  of  copper  and  ailver  thnnigh  a  kin 
pottkn  of  Kwtiokom;  bal  aa  no  nuMO  are  mnad  ontaiae 

of  Wci  nvig  Choir,  the  stateraer.t  cannot  be  considered  as 
pruTcd.  It  1^,  however,  a  remarkable  fact,  that  imma- 
diately  adjoining  the  ffletalliferona  region  of  JWfKM  to 
the  Bottb-aeat,  commeacee  a  bait  dirtingniihed  by  the. 
eeoarrenae  of  qnicknber  and  ita  ona  It  axtendt  wam^ 
the  whole  width  of  the  proTinco  of  Kirn-efiotf,  QokUlTer 
is  found  only  in  thia  belt,  and  not  in  Yun-naa.'' 

Sitver  and  gold  are  among  the  metals  produced  in 
fwMMM^  bat  ae^  are  nel  kninnt  to  eadst  in  aajr  kigs 
qoBBlltiss.  Laid  H  of  f rB(|Qaal  ooeomnoe  In  the  proHnea^ 

and  indeed  tho  are:i  through  which  copper,  silver,  lead, 
tin,  and  iinc  are  distributed  in  snffiuent  quantities  to  make 
mining  anawer,  oompnaes  at  least  60,000  eqnsre  mDea. 
Xha  ons  siofanaiaUjof  qoalilg^aod  aio  sodwoelt^ 
aa  to  bo  saif  of  oslnanett.  Tm  mm  P^niHk  Foo,  in 
south rrn  Tun-nan,  which  is  well  known  and  appreciated 
throu^hoat  tha  wnpire ;  opiom  of  an  inferior  quality ; 
medicuee  in  the  ahape  not  .only  of  herbe  and  roota,  but  also 
of  foMil  aheDa,  bonee,  teeth,  and  varioas  prodacts  of  the 
animal  kingdom ;  and  preeloas  stoaes,  principally  jade  and 
rubies,  arc  among  the  oth^r  crport^  from  ytoi-naii. 

The  imperial  province  of  Hhingking,  in  aoathem 
Kanchoria,  ia  bounded  pn  the  N.  hj  Mongolia  and  TtUti- 
kars  on  tiia  E.  bj  tha  newly-acqaired  Roisian  worinoe 
at  Aaoor,  the  Bea  of  Japan,  and  Corea ;  on  ua  8.  by 
Cores,  Che  TeUow  Sea,  and  tho  Half  of  Loaou-tung;  and  on 
(ha  W. by  Mongolia.  XtODonpies  an  area  of  43,CKM)  ■^Qtca 


SisCoTf. 

Far  leaehing  ai  k  tlio  kistoij  «f  CSuns,  it  yet  kits  to 
give  OS  any  sMoai«f^of%b«f  tta€hinaM  race.  Ittf 

fimt  piigo  begins  by  describing  the  nucleus  of  tho  nation  as 
a  httle  horde  of  wanderer*,  roving  among  the  forests  of 
Shaa-se,  withoat  honssi,  without  clothing  without  fire  to 
drees  tiieir  i4etaslib  mhI  ■■t««*^"ff  on  tha  apoik  of  the 
ohsse,  ekod  enl  wllik  coeli  and  meels.  Inveetigatioa, 
howeTsr,  bss  proved  beyond  donbt  that  thcT>e  "wanderers 
were  no  indigenous  sons  o(  the  soil,  but  were  stran^->:ra  and 
pilgrims  from  other  lands.  Some  believe  that  th  ir  poiat 
of  departure  tna  la  the  region  to  tha  loath^t  of  the 
Caspian  Sea,  aad  Oat,  hsring  omaad  tiia  head  waters  ci 
the  Ozns,  they  made  their  way  riist."(mrd  along  tha 
•oatbsni  slopee  of  tho  Teeo-ebaa.    Bat  however  this  ma 
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be,  >t  is  plktll  ttl^  as  they  journcyod  they  strack  on  tho 
northeni  cotune  of  tho  Y«Uow  iUm,  Mid  that  ih» 
(ofloweii  its  stream,  on  ths  castani  Imik,  M  it  trandod  tooA 

03  far  as  Tung  k wan,  and  that  then,  turning  with  -t  due 
eastward,  they  established  small  ooloniea  on  the  {bitilo 
plaina  of  the  modern  province  of  Shan-ee.  But  though 
thMD  imiDigniito  w«i«  for  (he  vonMat  mndann  the; 
broo^t  with  them  habile  of  lattled  bboor.  Some  tneee 
are  discerniWo  which  mij-lit  pcssibly  bo  accepted  as 
evidences  tb:it  tho  Chine*e  Imd  iiL  one  time  a  tendency  tu 
a  nomadic  mthcr  than  to  an  agricultural  state  of  existence. 
In  the  Book  of  JliMorieal  DocumenU  the  governors  of  the 

Govinoe  are  called  "peetom*  ud  "Eeidanan,"  and 
encioa  speaka  of  princee  genenUj  is  "  pftston  of  meat" 
It  is  impoasible  also  to  overlook  the  identity  of  outline 
between  tho  Chineso  houBO  end  tlio  sweeping  touf  5U(>- 

Jorted  by  poles  of  tho  Tatar  Umi ;  aod  it  is  said  that  when 
engiz  Khao  in  bis  invasion  of  China  took  a  city,  his 
■oldian  immediately  eet  abont  pulling  down  the  four  walls 
of  fhe  houses,  leaving  the  ovenanging  roofs  supported  by 
the  ',vi>oJen  columns, — by  which  proooeti  they  converted  them 
into  exoelicat  teuu  for  themselvee  and  their  hore&ii.  Tu 
MOW  estent  it  may  be  tM,  tos^  that  the  knguage  coun- 
~«—  thie  heliA^  tinoa  mm  "—"^Mt  «ords  find  their 
enpramloii  in  itenetafs  of  whidk  the  hieroglyphics  for 
sheep  and  cattle  form  part.  For  in.stancc,  we  find  that 
the  character  jj^,  meaning  truthfulness,  uprightneea,  is 
eompoMd  eX  the  two  parts,  ^  and  or  "my  sheep," 
thus  apparently  pointing  to  a  time  when  the  ownership  of 
flocks  was  a  oommon  cause  of  dispute ;  the  same  is  the  case 
alfo  with  tho  character  cho,  « ri|^t|''  which  ia  made  up 
of  3»r«s»(  "one'a  own,*  and  ^  foi^,  "sheWk*  and 
IWbn^,  "to  eouniiM  ttd  judge  dearly,"  whidi  li  eom- 
pos»l  of  ^  i/fn,  "words,"  or  to  talk,  and  "sheep," 
which  wouid  indicate  that  the  first  idea  of  a  judicial 
examination  aroae  Olt  «l  wranglingfe  about  shoop.  But 
aotwithetMwting  th«M  apparent  evideiioee  in  favoar  «f  the 
ChioeM  hafing  been  originally  a  nomadle  rather  than  an 
agricultural  people,  it  bccomos  abundantly  ovidcnt  from 
tho  earliest  records  they  possess  that  at  aU  events,  imme- 
diately on  their  arrival  in  China,  they  settled  down  as 
egrlculturiita.  Th^  oultivated  gnin  for  their  auatenanoe, 
and  flax,  whieh  tiiey  wore  into  garmenla.  They  knew 
flio  valuo  of  Bilk-worm3  and  planted  the  Trul^-rrrT,-  trrc  ; 
they  developed  trade,  and  e.stabliahed  fajia  lit  dtriAin 
centres  in  their  districts.  Neither  wero  they  dc-stitutc  of 
tho  elements  of  intellectual  culture.  They  had  some  know- 
ledge of  aatnaunj',  and  in  all  probability  they  brought 
with  them  vi  acqualntanceebip  with  hieroglyphio  vrriting ; 
at  all  events,  at  a  very  early  period,  wo  hear  of  J?  Yin 
(1743-1710  ac),  prcBenting  a  petition  in  writing  to  tho 
king,  and  there  is  no  sorer  ground  for  the  belief  that  knotted 
cords  were  in  use  aoMQg  Aero  before  writing  was  inveoted 
than  there  ia  for  the  legend,  that  the  forms  of  the  ehaiao- 
ten  were  fiiat  suggested  to  lWig-K86  by  tiu  marlu  on  the 
haok  of  a  tortoise. 

The  poBseasioii  of  theia  habiti  and  aoqninmaata  gave 
tho  immigranta  a  great  adTantage  over  the  natldna  of  the 

land.  As  they  advanced  they  found  tho  country  inhabited 
by  "fiery  dogs"  on  the  north,  "great  bowmen"  in  the 
east,  "  the  ungovernable  vermin  *  on  tho  aouth,  and  the 
"  moanted  warruns"  on  the  west  Difiering  in  language, 
aa  abo  in  every  other  reapeett  from  ^e  invaders,  these 
tri!'C3  became  fhi  ir  natural  enemies,  btit  they  were  unaLlo 
to  stand  against  tho  "  bl  ick-haired  race."  During  the 
(^^^it  centuriM  after  the  estni>ii.3bmHnt  of  a  regular  system 
of  government  wo  bear  of  them  now  aa  common  enemies 
of  (tip  ChinoM^  awl  now  as  temporary  allies  of  one  or 
anaihor  of  the  atatat  into  whkh  the  growiag  fciiigdom  was 


divided  Bnt  by  degrees  they  drop  out  of  the  histoij  cf 
the  ampim  Step  faj  etep  thoj  weta  driven  back  into  tk* 
laai  inwhlted  parts ;  whole  tnbea  were  transported,  etim 

Were  a:inihilated,  until  but  -   srr.-!!   rrn-.riar.t  v,i5 
Tbcso  waiidorers  sought  aj.J.  luuua  ri,fuj^c  ii-^yji  iLui 
enemies  iu  the  mountainous  regions  of  Kwci-chow  aod 
K«aog-ee^  where  their  descendants,  the  Meaou-tsn^  still 
maintain  fhanaelves  a^nst  the  forces  of  China. 

It  was  an  ancient  belief  of  Chinese  writers  that  there  had 
existed  a  period  of  2,367,000  and  odd  yean  between  (be 
time  when  the  powers  of  lle^ven  and  Earth  first  united  to 
produce  man  as  the  ptnsessor  of  the  toil  of  China,  and  the 
tima  of  OoafneiDa.  This  having  been  accepted  ojs  a  f net,  it 
iMflane  neoessarv  for  tlia  earlv  hist^hrinnit  to  inveul  lone 
linee  of  dynaatie  rdeia  to  ml  np  the  gap  between  the 

creation  and  thu  period  wiUl  which  lliO  Book  of  Ifiiiorical 
DocumenU  oooimeDces.  Accurdiugly,  wo  tiud  a  series  of 
ten  epochs  described  aa  prucedtng  the  Cbow  dynasty.  The 
eveote  oonaeoted  with  most  of  theaa  an  purely  fabuloas, 
and  ft  IB  not  notfl  we  ooue  down  to  the  eighth  period 
that  v,o  can  traco  any  glimrrjiT,  however  obscured, 
histury.  This,  wo  ore  told,  tuiiiuicnccd  with  the  reign 
of  Yew-chaou  She  (the  Kest-having),  who,  if  Buch  a  Uiau 
ever  existed,  was  probably  one  of  the  first  of  those  who,  as 
the  iiQmigrants  increased  and  multiplied,  was  choeen  to 
direct  th-.ir  counsels  and  to  load  their  armies.  This  chisf 
induced  thcni  tu  Btttlc  within  the  bend  of  tho  Yellow 
River,  the  site  of  the  modern  province  of  Shan-sc,  tuul 
taught  tbam  tu  make  huti»  of  the  boughs  of  trees.  Under 
the  nest  dlief,  Sny-jiu  She  (the  Fire-producer),  the  grand 
discovery  of  fire  was  effected  by  the  accidental  frictian  ot 
two  pieces  of  diy  wood.  Ue  taught  the  people  to  look  up 
to  Ttcn,  thii  great  creating,  preserving,  and  destroying 
power ;  and  he  invented  a  method  of  registering  time  and 
events,  by  making  certain  knots  on  thongs  or  cords  twisted 
out  of  the  bark  of  tnaa.  Next  to  liim  followed  Yung* 
ching  She,  and  then  Fnh*he^  who  aepaiated  the  people  into 
classes  or  tribes,  giving  to  each  a  particular  name,  dis- 
covered iron,  appointed  certain  days  to  show  their  ^ti- 
tndo  to  heaven,  by  offering  the  fint-fruita  of  the  earth, 
and  invented  the  eight  diasana  t^hioh  lerre  as  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Tlh-king.  PuMia  teigBed  115  years,  and  his 
tomb  18  shown  at  Cliin-choo,  in  tno  province  of  Shen'te, 
at  this  day.  Wn  successor,  Chin-nung,  invented  ths 
plough  ;  and  from  that  moment  the  civiliation  of  CbSVk 
preceded  by  rapid  and  progressive  et^e. 

Aa  the  early  history  of  avaiy  andent  people  is  more  or 
less  vitiated  by  fable,  we  ougj^t  not  to  be  more  fastidious 
or  less  indulgent  towards  the  marrellous  in  that  of  Chins, 
than  wo  are  towards  EgyptioiL  C.'r.  uk,  or  Ilomiiii  hiotory. 
Tho  main  facta  may  be  true,  though  the  details  are  in' 
correct ;  and  thoo^  the  aoddental  diaooveiy  of  fire  niaf 
not  hava  happaood  andar  8nj*jiiL  8ha»  jet  it  probaMj  waa 
fint  eommmdeatad  by  the  fiiotlui  of  two  alidta,  which  # 
this  day  is  a  oommon  method  among  almost  all  savagea  of 
producing  fire.  Nor  is  it  perhaps  strictly  eomot  that 
Fuh-he  made  the  accidental  discovery  of  ilOB,  liy  kwi^t 
bornt  a  ooantiQr  ^  wood  on  a  brown  earth,  wuf  nonttan 
that  the  nicBDiciaDa  diaoovered  the  mode  «t  making  ghm 
by  burning  green  wood  on  sand  ;  yet  it  ia  not  iuiprolable 
that  Bumo  audi  prucc&jtus  llr&t  li>d  to  these  du>covmes.  An^i 
if  it  be  objected  against  the  history,  that  the  reign  of  1I<> 
yeaia  aweeds  the  niaal  period  of  hamaa  eziateocfl^  thia  af-el 
ell  ia  aa  nothing,  when  compared  with  the  eontempnaaeoni 
ones  recorded  in  biblical  history.  Thue,  also,  considerable 
ollowancea  are  to  be  deducted  from  the  6cieJ»tific  discoveriei' 
of  Chin-nung  in  botany,  when  we  read  of  his  havuig  m 
one  day  discovered  no  leas  than  eeven^  different  ^eciei 
of  plonta  that  waia  of  a  poMonaaa  nainra,  and  aaiiiy 
cthera  that  warn  antidotal  aftMaal  their  han^st  dEedit 
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Tho  uext  sorereigQ,  Hwtag-te,  was  a  vuurpor;  but 
ioiing  bis  reign  the  ChuieM  are  stated  to  haTe  mado  a 
VMy  npid  pvqgVHiiatiM  artaandeonviMiiaiioaiof  eiTilised 
lif •  ;  mad  to  hii  bdy,  fSe^ing^die,  is  aaoribad  tiie  homoor 
if  liiiving  firrt  ol'S^-TVOil  t.lm  siJk  produced  by  the  worms, 
>f  bAriiu  nniaveiied  their  cocoohb,  and  of  Jbaring  worked 
khaflnafflaoMntauitoa  web  of  doth.  The  tomb  of  Hwang-te 
8  also  pre«crvod  to  tMs  day  in  the  prorincc  of  Shrn  bo. 

But  with  the  reign  of  Yaou  (23^6  B.C.)  we  emerge  to 
jomo  extent  from  the  mist  whioh  hangs  over  the  earlier 
reeotda  of  China.  Han  Oanfwia*  t^km  up  tha  strain, 
ind  Aoo^  liis  uarralita  will  nel  %etr  oritidgm  it  yet 
furuiahcs  \J3  ■with  floiao  liijitorical  data  TIj^  charartcr  of 
Yaou  and  his  successor  Shim  haye  been  tbo  tbemo  of 
evBTf  writer  am.  Urtoij  from  the  time  of  Oonfncias  down- 
"•anis.  So  strong  wa.i  the  force  of  tho  cxnm[:.lp..q  thoy  set 
lliitt  virtue  pervaded  the  land,  crimu  wm  uakiiowa,  and  the 
DatioQ  iBcrMsed  in  sin  and  prosperity.  During  the  reign 
oi  Y«A  tlM  «mvin  «artMidad  Sxan.  33°  to  40°  K.  kt., 
•ad  fnm  tlw  6u  d«giM  of  longittHie  w«st  from  Bsldng 
to  the  10th  degree  east  TTa  enfablished  h'is  capital  at 
Ke-ehoo  in  Shan-toa^  and  established  nurtD  and  iaite 
tiuoaghoaft  Iba  kadi  Mt&t  bis  death  he  w-ls  soaeaeded 
by  Shnn,  who  for  Bome  jears  had  shared  .with  him  thr-  ' 
n^poQaibilitien  of  goTeroment.  It  was  during  this  penod 
that  the  "  Great  *  Ya  was  employed  to  drain  oB  the  waten 
'  f  the  flood  which  had  Tisited  the  north  of  CSuna  in  con- 
i^cqucace,  prubably,  of  one  of  the  nomeroos  changes  in  the 
courao  of  tho  Yellow  RiTcr.  This  work  ho  aocompliBhed 
•iter  having  expended  nine  jreaiB*  l^wor  npon  it^  and  as  a 
niraid  -Ibr  Ais  and  diiar  Berrkaa  hm  idiad  to  fhe 
lllione  xm  the  death  of  ^hun.  Aft«r  him  sncceeded  a 
number  of  rulers,  each  one  leas  quaiilied  to  govern  than  the 
last^  tntS  floo  Ke6  (1818  b.c.)  ascended  the  throne.  In 
this  man  were  combined  all  the  worst  vices  of  kings.  Ho 
was  licentious,  cruel,  faithless,  and  dissolute.  From  such 
a  ono  Heaven  withdrew  her  protection.  Tho  people  roae 
agaiui  him,  and  having  swept  awaj  all  tnoaa  of  him  and 
Us  bloodf  house,  they  prodaiiiMd  Hie  flcmmgncement  of  • 
now  dynasty,  to  bo  called  the  PVimig  Jyna.Hfy,  anJ  their 
loader.  Tang,  they  named  the  first  omparor  of  the  new  line 
(1766  B.a).    Aalad  If  wise  counadlora,  Oia  monarch 

restorod  to  thr  fnrm*".'  Moriic  of  ita  former  prcpfHty,  But 
tho  same  luUhly  wuieli  utteuded  the  descendants  of  Yu 
overtook  abo  his  successors.  They  became  self-indnlgont' 
and  effemioatab  Tbarloat  dlkoldon^affaotionsof  &eir 
people,  ao  Oat  wlien  Chow,  okM  and  abetted  by  his 
consort  Ta-V.r  ,  t  iv"  vcat  to  passions  of  a  more  than  usually 
emel  and  dcbo-^ed  natnn^  thsv  revolted,  and  Woo- Wang 
aseandad  the  throne  ttio  mat  emperor  af  the  CShow 
dynr.ptr  Woo  Wang  was  all  that  tradition  represents  tho 
foundera  of  dynasties  to  have  been.  Ho  was  brave, 
talented,  and  virtaous,  bat  he  committed  the  mistake  of 
dividins  ^  kingdom  into  aoventy-two  landal  atatoa  in 
order  Uurt  ha  night  beatow  principalitiaB  on  hSa  own 
relation.^  and  tho  dc^cL  nJants  of  former  emperors.  The 
fatal  resolt  of  this  subdivision  soon  became  obvioos. 
Jaalooalaa  opiang  up  among  the  princes,  intemadiM  wan 
raged  nnpf-i'iingly,  and  tho  allegianco  of  the  feodatorios  to 
tho  cciUal  authority  became  daily  vruakened.  Nor  were 
the  oocmiea  of  the  empire  confined  to  thoae  within  ita 
bocdota»  lor,  dnnng  the  reign  of  Uuh  Wang  (986  na)  we 
tt«  told  ttal  the  Tstar«,  of  whom  we  now  hear  for  the  first 
time,  takici:  aJvanta^'o  of  tboi  confusion  which  rfi^Tir*! 
within  the  limita  of  the  empire,  made  predatoty  incursions 
hto  fta  rtrtai^.^iid  though  they  wtara  iimMtifydrimA  off, 
yet  from  this  time  thoy  rcmair.orl  z  constant  source  of 
danger  and  annoyance  to  the  Chiiieae.  6ucn  was  the  state 
of  the  empire,  distracted  by  internal  wars  and  htu-asaed  by 
Iha  attaeka  of  *  ioraign  Jba^  whan  OonfiiciuB  waa  bom 
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(651  B.C.),  and  thoagh  the  sage  devoted  his  life  to  the 
promolgation  of  virtue  and  the  right  prindplea  of  govern- 
ment, Uttla  or  no  haod  wm  at  the  time  paid  to  his 
TBUMMMtraiieea  and  sdioitotioiia,  and  he  died  (476  ii.c.)  in 
retirement,  a  neglected  and  rliRrippointiMl  ciaio  T^ro'thiT  did 
the  eSbrta  of  Laou-taze,  who  was  a  few  years  senior  to 
CSonfuciaB,  or  of  UonoioB,  who  sncceeded  him  after  an 
interval  of  107  years,  meet  vrith  any  bflttcr  suooess. 
Disorder  was  i  de  throughout  tho  land,  and  tho  authority 
of  the  central  Qovemment  was  on  the  wane. 

Sigoa  aowJbsspA  to  aitipatf  lovaabadowing  the  fall  of  tiia 
dynaaty.  During  the  teigo  of  WeiJn  ^"^g,  the  htason 
veasels  npon  which  Yu  had  engraved  the  diflerem 
'provinoea  of  the  empire  were  observed  to  shake  violently 
and  shortly  afterwaras  n  mimntain  laD  acniaa  the  atraun 
of  the  Yellow  Rivfr  c-iising  a  wide-spread  inundation.  Al 
the  empire  bwcanio  wcakonod  by  iuterual  dissensions  ao 
much  tilie  more  did  the  power  of  the  neighbouring  states 
hicina»  Of  thaae  the  moat  important  was  that  of  Hbmn, 
on  the  Borth-waet,  Tzhich^  when  it  became  evident  tint  the 
kingdom  of  Chow  mvist  fall  to  pieces,  took  a  prominent 
part  in  the  wars  jindartaken  by  Tsoo  on  the  south  and  Tsin 
on  the  Bort^i  for  tiM  aofeted  prixeL  But  tiie  atmggJatnM 
an  nne<jual  onei  The  supr rioritr  of  Thsiti  in  point  of  size, 
and  in  the  number  of  fightmg-men  at  its  command,  carried 
all  before  it,  and  in  S6ff  B.o.  Chaou-eeang  Wang,  having 
silenced  his  rivals,  poeseesed  himself  of  the  imperial  atafeea. 
Thus  fell  the  Chow  dynasty,  during  the  existence  of  whidb 
the  erapir>3  may  h.^v-:  aaid  to  have  been  extended  from  the 
33d  to  the  38th  parallels  of  latitude,  and  from  the  lOCthto 
the  119th  degree  of  bnglteda,  thai  fa  to  a^,  it  inohded 
tho  southern  portions  of  the  province  of  Chih-h,  Shan-co,  and 
Shen  oe,  the  northern  portions  of  Ho-nan  and  Keang-soo. 
and  the  western  half  of  Shan-tung.  The  capital  was  fixed 
at  Chang-gan  Heeo  in  Shen-se.  But  though  virtually 
emperor,  Chaou-eeang  Wang  abstained  from  adopting  the 
imperial  title,  and  he  hod  in  261  B.C.,  leaving  his  son 
Heaoo-wia  Wang  to  succeed  him.  Scarcely  was  this 
MvaralgB  aaatad  on  flw  thnma  whan  ha  waa  attacked  wftt 
a  fatal  illnoR^i,  and  after  a  reic^i  of  but  three  diyn  h  j 
became  "a  guest  in  heaven,"  and  Chang-seang  Wang  his 
son  reigned  in  his  atead.  11m  only  title  to  fame  posacHived 
by  this  monarch  wa^  that  he  was  the  father  of  one  of  tho 
greatest  rulers  China  iiua  ever  had.  As  he  was  himself  a 
man  of  no  mark,  it  was  probably  fortunate  for  the  coimtry 
that  ho  oeenpiadtho  throne  for  <»ly  three  yeai^  and  at  the 
and  of  flutt  thue  (S46  may,  he  yielded  up  his  earthly 
honoTin  to  Die  IlKr;uig-te,  "tho  first  uiiivcreal  emperor." 
This  sovereign  was  but  thirteeu  years  of  ago  whoa  he 
asconded  the  throtta^  hat  young  as  he  was  ho  speedily 
mado  his  influence  everywhere  frir.  He  chose  Ucon  yr^nr'. 
tho  modern  Se-gan  Foo,  a«  his  capital,  and  buiit  there  a 
uagnifioent  paling  which  was  the  wonder  and  admiration 
of  his  oontamponiieak  He  eoaatroetad  roada  through  the 
empire,  he  linnnad  cuida  ud  anatad  numerous  and  hand- 
some public  buildings.  Having  by  these  and  other  means 
settled  the  internal  a£Euia  of  Ua  kingdom,  be  turned  his 
a^entioB  tothe  enenneaheyoBdUafroDliar.   Chief  among 

thpso  wfTO  th?  HcanfT-noo  Tntrirs,  vrhoro  attacks  had  for 
years  k^pt  thti  CiiUieae  and  neighbouring  principalities  in 
a  atito  of  disquiet  Against  thepe  foes  he  marched  with 
an  army  of  300,000  nmt  aad  oonpletely  routed  tbaoiy 
exterminating  thoae  hi  tiia  nai^haiirhoed  of  China,  and 
(1  riving  the  rest  into  the  mountains  of  Mongolia.  Ho  had 
no  sooner  returned  from  thjs  laampaign  than  he  was  oaUcd 
upon  to  faeo  a  fomidoUo  tobellioB  in  Ho>naD,  which  had 
been  act  on  foot  by  the  adherents  of  tho  feudal  princes,  all 
of  whom  ha  Imd  dispossoased  when  he  reconstructed  tho 
ettpba  ca  0m  atonardiica]  principle.  Against  these  luhala 
ho  was  ao  ■Moewifol  aa  ha  had  been  against  the  Haao^Mo^ 
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ftnd  u  soon  u  peace  was  rwtored  ke  marcliod  lontltwurda 
to  snbdoe  tin  toibes  od  the  south  of  the  Nan-shaa  nngn, 
thftt  ia  to  nj  A*  ioUbiteot*  of  the  modcxa  proviMM  of 
Fub  keen,  Kwang-toag,  ftnd  KwBng-«a,   Having  Man^ 

plLshed  thia  vast  nndartaking,  he  returned  to  hii  eepftal  to 
admirasUr  thu  empire  he  had  won,  the  limits  of  Vhich 
were  u  nmrlj  u  poMibio  tboee  of  modern  China  proper. 
On*  aoDomeot  remaiiis  to  th«  ptweni  daj  to  bear 
witness  to  his  enterprinng  energy.  Finding  th«t  tlw 
northern  states  of  Thstn,  Chaon,  and  Yen  were  building 
Unee  of  fortificntio:!  alutii;  ^hf;:r  noribfrn  frontier  for  pnv 
toOtioB  agsinst  the  incursioas  of  the  Ueung-noo,  he  con- 
«ahi«d  the  idea  of  building  one  gigaatao  wall,  which  was  to 
strftcli  Across  the  whole  DOftbem  limit  of  the  huge  empire 
from  the  sea  to  the  furthest  western  corner  of  the  modem 
province  vi  Kan  Fsuti  This  work  was  begun  under  his 
fn.wM<iMtiii  taperrisian  in  214  B.a,  but  though  it  was 
•mtgtiieillj  proceeded  with,  he  died  before  it  was  com- 
pleted. Notwithstanding  all  that  he  had  done  for  the 
country  he  was  very  unpopular  with  the  upper  elaaaea. 
He  WLL^-a  reforiiirr,  An.i  roformers  were  as  distasteful  to  the 
Chinamca  of  that  tmie  as  to  those  of  to-day,  and  aehoolmen 
and  pedanta  were  for  ever  holding  up  to  the  admiration  of 
the  people  the  heroes  of  the  feudal  times  and  llw  advan- 
tages of  the  system  they  administered.  This  doctrine  was 
full  of  danger  to  the  state,  anl  CLe  Uwant;  te  therefore 
detonnined  to  break  once  and  for  aU  with  cbo  past  To 
thh  mi  ha  ordered  the  destruction  of  all  ho<An  having 
reference  to  the  past  history  of  the  empiia.  This  decree 
was  almost  aniyersally  carried  oat,  and  many  scholars  were 
j:'i.it  ti.)  de;it!j  for  faUing  iri  ubedtence  to  it.      The  measure, 

howerer,  widened  the  breach  between  the  emperor  and 
tta  apoer  classes,  tad  lAsn,  on  his  death,  in  ilb  B.O.,  his 
Km  Urh-she  IIwang4e  ascended  the  throne,  the  wide-spread 
discontent  broke  oat  into  tumults.  Taking  advantage  of 
the  confuHLoii  ■which  th-js  arcoe,  the  pnnceA  who  had  been 
dlipnMQWBd  by  CSbe  Hwang-te  again  attempted  to  regain 
llw  IbnM  tti^  lad  kat  UaUka  his  father,  Urh-she 
Hwang-te  was  qoita  nnable  to  grapple  with  troublous 
times.  He  was  a  weak  and  debauehod  youth,  and  was 
murdorc-,!  after  haring  offered  a  feeble  resistance  to  his 
SOemiea.  His  son  Tsze  yunz  thereupon  surrendered  hira- 
mU  to  Lew  Fang,  one  of  the  two  generals,  who  at  that 
time  were  the  Uaden  of  the  rebellion.  Unfortunately, 
however,  he  afterwards  fell  into  the  hands  of  Heang  Yu, 
the  other  caieftain,  who  was  as  tlood-tbir^ty  as  Low 
fang  was  meroifu.1,  and  who  instantly  put  bun  to  death 
atoRf  iriA  aB  his  family  and  associates.  The  rivahry 
batwMB  these  two  chieftains  broke  out  into  open  warfare 
almoat  immediately  after  this  event,  on  'Heang  Yu  usurp- 
ing to  Limself  Impeml  hcnivdnv  For  hyv.  years  war  raged 
between  the  two  combatants,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time 
Lew  Pang  was  left  master  of  the  field  after  a  daeiaive 
battle  before  Woo-keaog,  in  which  Heang  Yn  waa  slain. 
Lew  Pang  was  then  proclaimed  onperor  (206  B.a)  under 
the  title  of  Ka0»4a^  Mid  tb»  nair  Ina  «n  a^ylad  tta  Han 
dynasty. 

On  ascending  the  throne  Kaoa<to  aatoUuliad  Ua  eapital 

at  Lo-yang  in  Ho-nan,  and  afterwards  removed  it  to 
Chang-gan  in  Shen-ee.  Having  founded  Lia  right  to 
ru lh  1  on  tlio  (jppre^.5r.'n  nnturs;  of  the  laws  promulgated  by 
Cbo  flwan^  tc,  ha  abolished  the  ordinances  of  Thsin,  with 
the  exception  of  that  nfamag  to  fha  daatnulkm  of  tha 
bodu — for,  like  his  great  predecessor,  he  drrndnd  the 
influence  exercised  by  the  Litermti — and  be  cxctmnged  tka 
worship  of  the  gods  of  the  soil  of  Thsin  for  that  of  those 
of  Han,  his  native  state.  His  successor,  however,  gave 
every  encoungaoMOt  to  litaiature,  and  appoiBted  a  com- 
■liadoa  to  restore  as  far  as  poasibie  the  texts  which  had 
\tm  distroyed  by  Che  Hwang-te.    In  this  the  commission 


was  very  Ruccc-if.foL  It  waa  d'acoverci]  thai  In  manycaacs 
the  law  had  been  evaded,  and  numerous  bouiut  which  had 
ceased  to  have  any  corporeal  being  were  found  to  exist  on 
tha  tablata  of  tha  Banioriaa  of  aeliaiai&  This  new  period 
of  literary  aetlTity  addad  to  tbe  general  prosperity  of  the 
eriij'ir;:  There  was  peace  within  it^a  borders,  and  its 
frontiers  reumiued  nndkallsog<xl,  (n  ei  t  uccasioilally  by  the 
Ueung-noo,  who  sul^Mad  inany  and  serera  defeafs  at  tiia 
baada  of  tiia  Ghiaaaa  fMianla.  Tbwarta4»  thorefoie^  m 
their  atteda  en  Chiiin,  faesa  incorrigible  mnanden  tartied 

thrir  atle.'-itiriri  ia  fho  L;;i^;dom  of  YnS-chc,  -which  had 
grown  up  in  tiio  weeC«ru  e&uemtty  of  SheoHie,  and  aflef 
much  fipitiog  droTe  their  victims  along  the  Teen-ahan 
nan-loo  to  nodam  Wastora  Tutaij,  that  is  to  say,  ths 
territory  bal««ei|  Tuiaatan  and  <lia  Caspian  Sea.  TUs 
position  of  afiairs  suggested  to  the  emperor  lh<'  i<IeA  of 
forming  an  offensive  and  defensive  aliiance  with  the  Ya6- 
diaagMBal  tlw  Heung  no  With  this  object  an  ambas- 
sador via  aant  to  Western  Tartary,  who,  after  hsvisg 
been  twice  imprisoned  by  the  Henng-noo,  returned  with 
no  inoro  beneficial  re.MiU  than  that  bis  tnnbafj?)^  ■»  is 
the  means  of  introducing  silk  into  Europe,  However, 
in  121  B.a,  tha  reigniiif  smparor,  Woo-te^  sent  an 
expedition  against  the  Heung-noo,  and  complete^  de- 
feated them.    The  conquered  people  tendered  their  mb- 

missioa  to    the    victors,    and    tha    Chinese  st^bhihed 

ooloaiea,  built  towns,  and  appointed  governors  in  the 
vaDqviiriMl  pvgnrinaaa.  Ihom  this  time  the  powar  tt  tta 
Henng-noo  began  to  wane.  Dissension  broke  out  amoBg 
their  different  chieftains,  and  in  93  a.i>.  they  ware  eom- 

yib:-tcly  dnvcn  out  of  Esstem  Asia,  and  the  3d  century 

witnessed  their  flight  into  the  district  north-east  of  the 
Oaapita  Sn^  warn  occupied  by  the  Kirghese,  a  broken  and 
impotent  remnant  Few  CSxinese  dynasties  have  lasted 
much  more  than  two  eentories,  and  the  first  Has  dynasty 

»;lm  til)  exi  epti  iri  to  tho  rule.  About  tho  beginning  of  the 
Christian  era  a  notable  rebel,  one  Wang  Mang,  rose  is 
revolt  igNiial  the  infant  anccesaor  «f  Fing  te  ( 1  aa),  and 
in  9  A.D.  proclaimed  himself  emperor.  He,  howerer,  at 
best  only  gained  tho  suffrages  of  a  portion  of  the  nation, 
and  before  long  his  oppressive  acta  c8tniJiLr'>d  f  ren  thci^e 
supportera  from  him.  In  83  A.si  Lew  Sew  headed  i 
formidable  rising  againsl  billiaiDd  completely  defeated  him. 
He  waa  destined,  however,  to  die  by  the  hands  of  hi( 
followers.  In  a  revolt  of  his  remaining  troopa  his  head 
Btruck  frijin  his  Fihouldtli,  «nd  Ul  M^f  tan  V 
pieces  by  his  own  aoldiuy. 

His  opponent.  Lew  Baw,  waa  aow  fntdafoMd  •npoer 
under  tho  title  of  Kwang-woo-tc,  and  in  consequence  of  hi* 
iixinp;  on  Lo-yang  in  Ho-nan  &i  Lui  capital,  the  line  of 
»hi:  h  he  Wis  the  first  emperor  became  known  as  tlie 
Eastern  Han  dynasty.  Within  thia  period  are  ambiaocd 
some  of  theBoatnaiaifadito«faBtoiB<lwUalarxo(FCliiaa 
During  the  Ttign  of  ht^TO<"»M»»orMing-t^,  65  a.d.,  Buddhism 
was  introduced  from  iodia  into  Chma,  and  about  the  Bsiat 
time  the  celebrated  General  Pan  Chaoa  was  aent  on  so 
embassy  to  the  king  of  Shen-shen,  a  anaU  atato  «( 
Taikestao,  near  tha  modem  ni^an.  Bo  aoeeaaalai  was 
ho  in  his  triis^inn,  that  befon?  lonp  be  iwldfd  thn  srotes  d 
Shon-ehen,  lihoten,  Knch6,  and  Kashgar  as  apanages  to 
the  Chinese  crown.  But  in  accordance  with  precedent; 
after  a  time  the  gloiy  of  the  dynas^  becama  diMBsi 
DiatariMaeas  oeeurrsd  ia  tha  proriaeea,  and,  in  173y  t 
virulent  pestilence  broke  out  which  held  pcssceaion  of  tic 
country  for  eleven  years.  A  magical  care  for  this  plague 
was  said  to  have  been  discovered  by  a  Taouist  priest  named 
Chang  Keo,  who  made  so  good  a  use  of  his  duootary  thst 
in  a  single  mooth  ha  Ihm  gained  a  aoflkieiitly  laifs 
following  to  enable  him  to  gain  possession  of  the  nortbvn: 
provinces  oi  the  empire.     He  was,  however,  opposed  ssii 
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defoaleJ  by  Ti^aoii  Tsaou,  anotlier  aspirant  to  imperial 
honours,  whose  son,  Xsaoa  Fei,  oo  the  death  of  Heen-te 
(220  A.IX),  proclaimed  bimsalf  emperor,  adopting  the  title 
oi  Wei  M  tba  appaUatiMi  at  hia  djiaaaii'.  But  at  tl#  aan* 
^tt»  tfcaw  wita  two  eflwr  TCdimwuta  in  <h>  tM,  Lew  Prf 
and  Sun  Keuen,  and  the  itrongth  of  these  three  adventurers 
Were  so  nearly  equal  that  thej  agreed  to  divide  the  umpire 
between  thnn  T<iou  Pai,  under  the  title  of  Win-tc,  ruled 
over  the  kingdom  of  Wei  (220),  which  occupied  the  whole 
of  the  central  and  northern  portion  of  Chma.  Lew  Pet 
urtahliihfmi  tiw  Shob  Uaa  djraaa^  in  Um  nodeni  pnmnca 
of  SwHcihiun  <9S1),  mi  called  Unwlf  dnoO'lAHa; 
and  to  Sun  Keuen  Khan  full  the  southcra  proTinces 
of  the  empire,  from  the  Yang-t&ze  Eeang  south-wards, 
including  the  modern  Tonquin,  which  he  formed  into 
tha  kingiimn  of  Woo  with  Aan-ldog  foe  bis  capitaL  and 
•doptad  for  Utedf  «ba  inperial  aljrlo  of  IVto  ms 

A.1).) 

But  China  during  the  period  of  the  "  Three  Kingdoms  " 
was  a  house  divided  against  itself.  Tliralricj!,  the  Reeds 
of  which  had  been  sown  at  the  time  of  the  partition 
of  tanilory,  broke  out  more  fiercely  as  soon  as  the 
oaati  van  estabUalied.  Law  Fai,  aa  a  deaeeodant  of  the 
booaa  of  Haii,  lookad  opon  timaetf  aa  fhaTigiitfid  sovereign 
of  the  whole  empire,  and  ho  despatched  an  army  under 
the  command  of  the  celebrated  general  Choo-ko  Leang  to 
sapport  his  claims.  This  army  was  met  bj  an  opposing 
fnna  nadar'  th«  Wei  commander  Sxe-ma  E,  of  whom 
OhlnaM  hintniana  mj  that  "  ha  led  armiea  like  a  god," 
and  who,  hy  adopting  a  Fabian  policy,  completely  dis- 
comfited hilt  adreiBar/.  Bat  the  close  of  this  campaign 
brought  no  peace  to  the  country.  Wans  became  chronic, 
and  hj  dograea  the  reins  of  power  slipped  out  of  the 
kaada  «f  empuran  into  those  of  their  generals.  Foremost 
•aMOgtkaNwaNfliaiiMnbenof  tha&ta-oiafainiljof  Wei 
8i8>iiia  B  left  a  aon,  Saa-na  Chaon,  aearedy  laia  distin- 
guished than  ho  was  himself,  and  when  Sz»-ma  Chaou  was 
gathered  to  his  fathers  his  honours  descended  to  6ze-ma 
Ten,  who,  finding  the  county  ripe  for  a  change,  deposed 
tbn  tvHag  Boranign  of  Wei,  and  proclaimed  himself  emperor 
«r  CUiiB  (966  k.j>.)  His  dyoaaty  he  styled  the  Wastam 
Tsin  dynaxty,  and  he  adopted  for  himself  the  title  of 
Woo-te.  The  most  noticeable  event  in  this  reign  was  tlie 
advent  of  the  ambanH.id  :-!  uf  the  Emperor  Theodosius  in 
384.  For  some  years  the  neighbouring  atatee  appear  to 
bave  transferred  their  allegiance  from  the  House  of  Wei 
t»  that  of  Tain.  But  the  conditioo  of  Cbioa  at  tliia  tima 
«M  meh  Unit  no  govemmant  coold  aland  mien  adndn- 
iatered  by  an  able  and  jwwcrful  chief.  Woo-to's  successors 
failing  to  fulfil  these  conditions,  the  a>untry  soon  fell  again 
Into  dUsorder.  The  Henng-noo,  encouraged  by  the  decad- 
flOM  of  tha  CSiinese  power,  ranawad  incmaioaa  into  the 
amptra  at  tiia  beginning  of  the  4tb  oantwj,  and  in  the 
confusion  which  followed  on  these  attacks  from  without  an 
well  as  those  that  were  dijstracting  the  country  from  within, 
an  adventurer  named  Ixvt  Yuen  csLablishod  hiniBtdf  (in 
311)  as  emperor,  fir^t  at  Ping-yang  in  8han-ee  and  after- 
vrards  in  Lo-yang  and  Chang-gan.  Tbe  hietoiy  of  this 
period  is  very  chMtie.  Nomarous  states  sprang  op  into 
existence,  soma  founded  hf  the  Henng-noo,  and  otbera  hy 
the  Scan-pe  tribe,  a  Tungusic  claJi  inhabiting  a  territory  to 
the  north  of  China,  and  who  afterwards  established  the 
Leaon  djmasty  in  Chin&  The  hand  of  every  man  wss 
MMiNt  bia  wdghbonr.  Kotbiag  was  iaatiog;  and  in  419 
vSb  BHtam  fUn  dynasty,  wmA  hnl  dnggad  an  a 
chequered  eristence  for  nearly  a  century,  came  to  tn  end, 
and  with  it  disappeared  for  close  on  two  hundred  years  all 
iornh'anco  of  united   authority.      The    country  became 

divided  into  two  parts,  tba  north  and  the  south.  In  the 
tatHk  four  ftndnM  icigned  nooiHiTClr,  two  of  vUdi 


were  of  Seen-pe  origin,  vli,  the  Wei  and  tlio  How  Chow, 
the  other  two,  the  Pih  Tso  and  the  Uow  Leang,  hang 
Chinese.  In  the  south  five  different  hoimi  mppltod ndai% 
who  van  aU  of  Chineao  deaoMit 

Thia  pariod  of  disotdar  waa  bmogbl  to  o  etoia  hy  fho 
establishment  c  '  the  Puy  dpmsty  (590).  Among  the  officials 
of  tlie  ephcmcriil  uaaty  of  Chow  was  one  Yang  Keen, 
who  on  his  daughter  becoming  empress  (J>78)  waa  crcut'd 
duko  of  Suy.  Meanwhile,  he  waited  for  on  opportunity  to 
overturn  the  reigning  house,  and,  as  has  M  oftao happened 
in  the  hiatoiy  <^  Ohin%  ha  had  not  loof  to  wait  Tbs 
but  of  Om  benaa  of  Chm  waa  aa  w«ak  Md  prafli^tta  aa 
any  of  his  predeccsaora.  Him  Yang  Keen  deposed  and 
immediately  ascended  the  throne  (590).  The  country, 
weary  of  contention,  was  only  too  glad  to  acknowledge 
hia  vndivided  anthority :  and  dorinig.  tiia  aixtaen  yaaia  of 
bia  reign  fba  internal  aufaa  of  Cfaim  wura  eonpinativdy 

peaceably  and  prosperously  adminiatcred.  The  cmjcror 
instituted  a  new  and  improved  code  of  laws,  and  showed 
his  respect  for  literature  by  adding  5000  volumes  to  tlio 
10,000  which  comfHwed  the  imperial  Ubrary.  Abroad,  his 
policy  was  equally  successful.  Ho  defeated  the  Tatars  and 
nheatiand  tbo  Oonana,  who  wara  diepoaed  to  tbcow  aaida 
hia  andiorlty.  Th»  otdj  aetna  of  disordar  waa  in  bis  own 
household..  His  sons  were  unruly  and  violent,  and  after 
his  death,  in  604,  his  second  son  foit^ed  the  heir  to  the 
throne  to  strangle  himself,  and  then  instantly  assumed  the 
imperial  yellow.  At  first  thia  uwper,  Taog-t<^  gave  him- 
aelf  op  to  every  spedoa  of  dabaaebsty,  bnt  wearying  of 
sensual  lusts,  he  waa  seized  with  a  desire  for  conquciit.  Ho 
sent  expeditions  against  the  Tatars,  and  regained  some  of 
the  influence  which  had  formerly  belonged  to  China  ia 
Central  Asia,  tie  himself  headed  an  expedition  against  the 
Ouigours  at  the  same  time  that  one  of  his  generals  annexed 
the  Lew  Kav  Uaad  to  tlw  innmal  oown.  Daring  hia 
reign  the  volnmea  In  tba  Inpariu  library  were  increased  to 
54,000,  and  he  spent  vast  sums  in  erecting  a  magnificent 
palaco  at  Lo-yang,  and  in  constructing  nnprofitablo  canals. 
Those  and  other  extravagances  laid  so  heavy  a  burden  on 
the  coontiy  tlut  diaoontent  began  again  to  pnvail,  and  ou 
the  anparor^  ratorn  horn  a  aneoeantal  atpeditioa  agalvat 
the  Corc-m"!,' he  found  the  empire  dividrd  into  rebellious 
factions.  In  the  turmoil  which  followc<l  (Jciienil  Jjo  Yuen 
rose  to  the  surface,  and  on  the  death  of  the  emperor  Ly 
o^assi  nation  this  man  set  Kung-te,  the  rightful  heir,  on 
the  throne  (617)  until  such  time  aa  baebODldbaTe  matured 
Ilia  eahamea  In  the  foUowii^  year  ft  doao  of  poiaon 
vaeatad  the  tbnme,  and  Lo  Yneo  forthwith  aBaimMd  tbo 
imperial  sceptre,  and  prtxlaimed  himself  as  Tai-tsnng  the 
first  emperor  of  tha  Taug  dynasty.  At  this  time  the  Turks 
were  at  the  height  of  their  power  in  Asia,  and  Tai-tsung 
was  glad  to  porcbaea  their  aUianca  with  money  aa  tho 
Emperor  JostinJan  bad  boen  in  558.  Bol  diviriona 
weakened  the  power  of  thia  mighty  horde,  and  Tai-tsung, 
taking  advantage  of  th«  opportunity,  regained  much  of  tho 
position  in  Central  Asia  which  had  formerly  bceti  held  by 
China.  In  640,  Hami],  Tarfan,  and  thereat  of  tho  Ouigour 
territory  were  again  indndad  within  tba  Chinese  frontier, 
and  four  military  governorships  wore  appointed  in  Ceatnl 
Atik,  vis.,  at  Kuch^  Khoten,  Khanistan,  and  Kaebgar. 
At  the  same  time  the  frontier  was  extended  as  far  aa 
Eastern  Persia  and  the  Caspian  Sea.  So  great  was  now 
the  fame  of  China,  that  ambassadors  from  Nepaol,  Magadb.i, 
Penia,  and  Boma  (64S>  came  to  nay  their  cowt  to  the 
Gnat  Khan.  Befon  tbia  tima,  in  eSS,  a  Keatociaa  prieot, 
O-lo-pcen  by  name,  arrived  from  Eome,  who  so  ingratiated 
himself  with  tho  emperor  that  he  built  for  him  a  church, 

I and  apjiointed  twenty  pricata  to  perform  tho  servic*  s. 
Subsequently,  on  tbs  death  of  Tai-taong  (619),  we  ficd  the 
rtnafi  pheiioaMaoii  of  the  imporial  poww  wuid  ^on  by 
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a  woumn  in  u  ooiititrj'  win  ro  women  were  regarded  os 
little  chw  Uiaa  «kv(^  On  tho  accoesion  of  Kaoa-toung 
(8B0)  bis  wife,  Woo  How,  gained  supreme  inflDenoe  in  the 
nungoBMat  of  oSairs,  and  on  the  death  of  her  husband  in 
683  die  M(  •aide  hia  hwfnl  sact^asor,  Chuiig4an«ig,  and 
took  pomeacion  of  the  throna  Nor  waa  aha  onoqnal  to  the 
office  she  had  uaurped.  8ho  governed  the  empire  with 
discretion,  and  her  annioa  defoatoi  tlio  Tibittanji,  v,ho  had 
latterly  gained  poeaiMaioD  of  Kuch6,  Kb&tou,  Mid  K^hgiu. 
Thus  ahe  re-oatabliBhod  the  iinpcnal  gOTornmont  in  the 
weaty  Mid  bar  gamwala  pioved  theraaolvea  victorious  over 
tba  Khttao  iti  tiw  mMftit-eoafc  On  her  death,  in  705, 
Chung  tsung  partially  left  the  obscurity  in  which  he  had 
bvod  during  hia  inotbt  r's  reign.  But  his  wife,  desiring  to 
play  a  Biniilur  rfJc  to  that  enjoyed  by  her  mother-in-law, 
poi-^nned  him  and  set  his  aon,  Juy-uung  (i'lO),  on  the 
th rune.  TUl  BMNmohf  «hp  v«a  weak  ana  vicious,  reigned 
bat  UuM  jwn,  and  ma  mflceeded  bf  ¥iiaii>ttiiiig  (713), 
who  was  in  soma  teapccta  an  enlightened  and  aUe  princa 
Ue  busied  himr.cif  ^ith  introducing  reform  into  the 
ndrainiiitration  of  the  empire,  and  eneanraged  literature 
and  leariiiiig  with  wisdum  and  discrttioii.  During  his 
reign  tho  king  of  Kbokaod  applied  to  him  for  aid  t&imt 
tho  Tibctaaa  and  Axabi^  vbo  vera  advaociag  to  Stack 
fain.  YaaD^anng  pnmpUy  sent  an  army  to  aia  sneoour, 
and  the  a^gresmrs  were  completely  defeated.  In  a  war 
with  tbc  KhitanR  in  the  north-c-ai^t  he  was  not  so  fiuc^e.ss- 
fui ;  and  in  the  disorder  which  arose  in  consequence  <>f  tho 
invasion  of  the  northern  provincea  hy  those  foruiidablc 
neighbours,  Oenenl  Qua  Luh-ahan,  «n  oflkar  of  Turkish 
deaceirt,  plaeed  biiiiaelf  at  tlie  baad  of  a  molt,  and  tunring 
Micuroil  Tung-lfR-an  on  tho  Yellow  nircr,  advanced  on 
Chaug-gan.  In  this  emergency  tlie  emjieror  fled,  and 
placed  his  bdh,  Suh-t.sung,  on  tlio  llirone  (760).  Thi.^ 
sovereign  Bumnioncd  to  hiii  aid  the  forces  of  the  kingn  of 
Khoten  and  Khokand,  of  tho  state  of  Bokhara,  of  the 
Ouigonra,  and  of  the  Aiaba,  and  with  theaa  aUiaa  he  com- 
pletely dofoatfld  Oaa  Lnh-afaaii  and  suppreaaed  tiie  nbdHon. 
The  promise  held  out  by  this  energetic  beginning  of  his 
reign  was  not  fulfilled  by  liia  later  career.  He  fell  under 
tho  iuflaenco  of  the  women  and  eunuchs  of  his  harem,  and 
died  unregretted  in  762.  During  the  foUoTing/Toigns  the 
Tibetans  made  ooostant  incoraioiu  into  the  western  pro- 
vincea of  the  empire,  and  Tai-tsung  (763-780),  was  com- 
pelled to  pnrchane  the  assistance  of  tho  Ouigonre  against 
those  intrudeit  by  giving  a  Chinese  princejis  a«  wife  to 
the  Khan.  At  this  epoch  the  ennuchs  of  the  palace 
aoeeaeded  in  gaining  an  nmranled  degree  of  power,  and 
several  tt  the  aalaaquant  ampama  fdl  mtiua  to  ttieir 
plots. 

Tho  history  of  this  and  Iho  fullowmg  century  Is  for  tho 
moat  part  a  roonotonoos  record  of  feebh!  Ocivernnierit"*,  low 
and  vicioiw  intrigues,  oppresiiona,  and  reboliimis.  AliruMtt 
tho  only  relief  in  the  constant  rounds  of  tbe^  scenes 
towards  tho  close  of  the  Tang  dynasty  was  the  iconoclastic 
policy  «f  Woo-tanog  (841-847).  Viewing  the  increase  of 
monaateriea  and  ecaesiaatical  cstablishmenta  aa  an  evil,  ho 
aboli.shud  all  tem[ilf-«,  closed  the  monaAl^irios  and  nunneries, 
and  Bent  tho  inmates  bock  to  thtiir  famihea.  Fuicign 
prif  sta  were  Kulijectcd  to  the  same  reprcKsivo  legislation, 
and  Chriatiaaa,  Bnddbiata,  and  Magi  weie  bidden  to  turn 
tiieir  htm  matvard  in  die  dirBcboa  ef  tiie  plaeea  from 
whence  they  came.  With  hLs  death  terminated  also  thu 
j>olicy.  Buddhi'^m  again  n^vived  during  tho  reign  of  the 
Emperor  E-tflung  (860  87-4),  who,  having  had  the  honour 
to  diecovor  a  bone  of  finddha,  brought  it  to  the  capital  in 
great  atate.  Bjreonitaat  internal  di.i-«enHionfl  and  outbreaks 
tha  empire  beeame  so  weakened  that  the  prinoe  of  I>cang 
foond  00  difleulty  in  gaining  poawMfoa  ef  ttu  liuonc,  and  j 
in  90T  lifl  aMmaud  tiia  iia^nial  jdQow  «i(h  tlia  title  of  I 


Tai-tMM),  tho  fiptt  omp«ror  < T  iTn--  hii  r  Lcr.r.i:  dynaaty. 
Thua  ended  the  Tang  dynasty,  which  u  regarded  as  being 
the  Golden  Age  of  literature. 

Five  dynaatiai^  via.,  the  Later  Leans,  the  Later  Tao^ 
the  I.ater  Tain,  the  Later  Han,  and  iSm  later  Cbo»  foT 
lowed  eaak  other  in  quick  sucoaaaion  between  the  yeara 
907  and  960.  But  though  the  monarcha  of  theee  lines 
nurainally  held  nway  over  the  empire,  their  real  power 
was  coQ^od  to  verv  narrow  limits.  The  diaorders  which 
were  rife  during  the  timo  vnhm  the  Tang  dynasty  wma 
tottering  to  ita  fall  forterad  the  derelflpnank  of  indepaD* 
dent  atetei^  and  ao  aroae  Laang  in  H<MiaB  and  Skaa^inigv 
Ko  in  8hen-«e,  Hwai-nan  in  Kcuing  nan,  Chow  in  Sie- 
chuen  and  parts  of  Sbeti-BO  and  lioo-kwang,  Woo-yu6  in 
Chi'^keang,  T»do  and  King-ruui  in  lloo-kwang,  I&^aan 
in  Kwang-tung,  oiid  tho  Ouigours  in  Tangout 

A  partial  end  was  made  to  this  recogniied  diaoigiailfr 
tioD  whea,  in  960,  Oeoeial  Chaon  Kwaagjin  «aa  fco- 
datmed  hf  andamatfen  of  tiia  amy  emperor  in  eDceeeaioa 
to  the  youthful  Kung-t«,  who  was  compelled  to  vacate  tho 
throne  to  make  way  for  his  quondam  lieutenant  The 
cireutnstancos  of  tho  timo  justified  tho  exchange.  It 
required  a  strong  hand  to  weld  together  again  the  diflenmt 
puis  into  which  the  empire  had  been  divided,  and  to  resist 
the  attacka  of  the  Kfaitan  Tatan^  whoM  rale  at  this  period 
extended  over  the  whole  of  Manchniia  and  Leaou-tting, 
Again^it  these  aggressive  neighbours  Tai-t«oo  n-'  Cli  i  u 
Kwang-yin  dir«M:ted  his  best  etTorts  with  viurying  suocesa, 
and  he  died  in  976,  while  the  war  waa  still  being  wagBd. 
His  son  Tai-taoog  (976-987)  entered  on  the  eanpajga 
with  energy,  bat  in  ilie  end  waa  eouiiellad  to  condade  • 
peace  with  the  Khilana.  Ilia  successor,  Chin  tsung  (997- 
1022),  deascendcd  a  step  lower  in  his  dealings  with  them, 
and  agreed  to  pay  them  a  tribute  to  induce  them  to  abstain 
from  thuir  inouraioits.  Pr&bobly  this  tribute  waa  not  seat 
regularly ;  at  all  events,  under  Jin-taung  (1023-IO64),  tlw 
Khiuns  again  Ifaraateoed  to  invade  the  empire,  and  wore 
only  perawided  to  for^  tlieir  intention  by  the  emperor 
promising  to  pay  them  an  annual  Iribulo  of  200,0t»0  taela 
of  silver,  beeidea  a  great  quantity  of  filkea  piece  gooda. 
Neither  was  this  arrangement  long  binding,  and  so  formid- 
able were  tho  advancea  made  by  the  Tataia  in  the  oail 
and  foOowtwieigB, Oat  Hway-taon^ <1I01-1H6) iwrttad 
the  Nou-che  Tatars  to  expel  the  Khitons  from  Leaon-tung, 
Tlio  call  was  rmdily  responded  to ;  the  service  was  effectu- 
ally performed,  but  having  once  jKissesfed  themselves  of  the 
couiitry  tho  J  declined  to  yield  it  to  the  Chinese,  and  the 
result  waa  that  a  still  more  aggre.v<ive  neighbour  was 
establiahed  on  the  aovtli-eastera  frontier  of  Chioa.  Without 
delay  the  Neo-ehe  or  Kiaa,  as  they  now  atyled  tbemaalvea, 
overran  tho  provinces  of  Chih-li,  Shen-ne,  Shan-se,  and 
Hcvnan,  and  during  the  reign  of  Kaou-taung  (1127-1 163) 
t)u  y  advaacad  their tooqacili  to  tiia  Uae  aC  tiw  Taa^tns 
Keang. 

It  was  during  this  period  that  the  Mongols  began  to 
aeqoire  power  in  Eastern  Asia,  and  about  the  be^uinf 
of  the  ISth  century  they  invaded  the  north-western  frontier 

of  Cln'na  and  Iho  jirineipality  of  Ilea,  which  at  that  timo 
consiistod  of  tho  modem  pnivincca  of  Sben-so  and  Kan- 
.suh.      To  purehaso  tho  good-will  of   these  aubjeeta  of 

Jen^hix  iUuw  the  lung  of  Uea  i^ieed  to  M7  them  a  tribute^ 
and  gave  a  prineea  m  mairiaga  to  liheir  ndar.  HiCbeito 

the  Mongols  had  been  v.i.s.<ala  of  tho  Kin  Tatars,  but  tho 
rapid  growth  of  their  power  indispoeed  them  to  remain 
tributarie.s  of  any  monarch,  and  in  consequence  of  adL^pute 
with  the  Emperor  Wei-chaou  Wang,  Jenghia  Khan  deter^ 
mined  to  invade  the  Kin  province  of  Leaou-tung.  In  thia 
ex]iedition  ha  «ia  aided  by  the  foUowefa  of  the  KhiCan 
j  leader  Yay-ln  TH04aU,  and  in  aUiaaea  with  Ihia  geoecal 
I  ha  ea|itared  Leaon-yang  tta  ea|dtal  «i^.  After  a*  uoaoe- 
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oetafol  invasion  of  Chioa  iu  1212,  Joogius  Khan  renewed 
the  attack  in  the  following  year  and  completely  defeated 
tilt  Jtim.  la  the  oonfnsioD  which  ioUoirad  tlM  cmpMor 
WW  moidwed  hj  his  genenla,  and  B0iMii4niii;  iBomded 

the  throna  But  tbo  chanp;:  of  n:I^r  brouirht  r.o  V^t'rr 
fortune  to  the  K'"  cause.  Juu^^iu.  Kj^ia  uivi^Ld  liUi  u;ii-i'.a 
into  foor  diviaions,  aud  maiie  u  general  advanco  (wuthwards. 
With  rmiafliw  tono  his  aoldian  swept  over  the  provinces  of 
H<MoaBi,  Gbih^      Shaa-toi^  dattnjrine  in  their  eonne 

upwards  of  ninety  citiea,  and  spreading  dtisolatiun  every- 
whcro.  It  their  boast  that  a  hofHeman  might  rido 
without  stumbling  over  tho  sit<;3  where  thtsw  cilitid  had 
stood.  Fauio-etrickeo  by  the  daager  wiiich  tkroatened 
bim,  the  emperor  moved  bis  court  to  Kai-fung  Foo,  much 
against  the  advice  of  his  ministers,  who  fonsftw  the 
dmstrous  effect  this  retreat  would  have  on  the  fortrUMS  o( 
Kin.  And  now,  as  foes  advanced,  friends  fell  off  from  the 
tottering  house.  The  state  of  Sung,  which  up  to  this  time 
bad  paid  tribute,  now  declined  to  recogniae  Kin  as  its 
feudu  chief,  and  a  abort  tiiae  aftonraida  dedared  war 
against  its  quondam  ally.  Ifeaawbila,  in  1S16,  Yay-ln 
Tsoo-tsai  advanced  into  China  by  the  Shan-hai  Kwan,  and 
made  himself  maaur  of  Peking,  which  until  then  was  one  of 
the  few  cities  in  Chlh-U  which  remained  to  Kin.  After  tUa 
Tictoij  his  aobles  wished  him  topcoolaun  himaeU  amparar, 
bat  be  refased.  being  miadM  of  an  oaA  wbiab  ba  bad 
Bworn  U<  Jtnghiz  Khan.  In  121(5  Tung-kwan,  a  pass 
in  the  mouutaina  between  the  frontier  of  Ho-nan  and 
Bbwtaa,  which  in  the  history  of  China  has  been  the  scene 
of  numerous  ^ynaatio  batUe^  fomiing  aa  H  dim  the 
only  gateway  batwwD  EMera  and  Weatam  Cbina, 
wta  taken  by  the  invaders.  Tear  after  year  the  -war 
dragged  on,  the  resistance  ofi^ered  by  the  Kius  grovTicg 
weaker  and  weaker.  In  1220  Tae-nan  Foo  tho  capital  of 
8haD4nng  waa  takan,  and  fiva  jaaia  later  Jenghix  Khan 
maidhad  an  amy  waatnard  into  Hea  and  aompletely  con- 
quered tho  forces  of  the  kinr: ;  bin  it  waa  not  until  tho 
year  following  tho  king's  di.a.tk  ihat  ho  took  poaaosaion  1 
of  tho  principality.  In  tho  Buccoeding  ycjir  Jonghiz  Kiian 
himself  was  gathered  to  his  fathers,  and  Ogdai  his  eon 
reigned  in  his  stead 

Thus  died  at  the  age  .of  66  this  great  general,  whoee' 
aimiee  had  triumphed  victoriously  over  the  whole  of  Cen- 
tral A-sia,  from  tho  Caspian  S«a  and  the  Indus  to  Corea 
and  the  Yaug-teAO  Keang.  With  his  dying  breath  ha 
adjured  his  son  to  complete  the  conquest  of  China,  and 
with  a  view  to  this,  tha  arowoing  daaira  <d  bu  hi»,  ha 
dedioad  to  nominate  either  of  the  two  ddeet  ^nia  who  had 
baaa  born  to  his  Chineuo  ae  hia  heir,  but  chooso 

lather  hia  third  son  Ogdai  whoaa  mother  was  a  Tatar.  On 
baaaiig  of  the  deadt  of  Janghiz  Khaa  (ha  Kina  aent  an 
ambamy  to  hia  anooMaor  daamng  paaaa^  bat  Ogdai, 
wwiiawbeifag  tha  last  iqfoiwtioiu  of  bia  father,  told  titem 
there  would  be  no  peace  for  them  until  their  dynasty  uhould 
be  overthrown.  Up  to  this  time  the  Monguls  had  been 
Wttboirt  any  code  of  laws.    The  old  rale 

"  That  thv  shaaM  tdn  whe  have  tha  poMi^ 
AaAOnf  AoM  keep wlw eao." 

waa  tho  moiim  on  which  they  guided  their  mutual  inter- 
course, and  the  punishmenta  duo  for  off*>iic«s  were  left 
entirely  to  tliu  diflcretion  of  the  officials  before  whom  tho 
eiUprita  wete  tried.  The  conaiiitency,  however,  which  bad 
baaa  given  to  tiia  nation  by  the  conqneala  of  Jeaghla  Khan 
made  it  necessary  to  establish  a  reoogoized  code  of  ]&yn, 
and  one  of  the  first  acts  of  Ogdai  waa  to  form  such  a  c<xle. 
With  the  help  olno  of  Yuy  lu  TKOo  tsai,  he  established 
custom  houses  in  Chih-li,  Shau-tung,  Bhan^e,  and  Leaou- 
Inqg;  and  lor  thia  purpose  divided  these  provinoea  hito 
tea  dapartmenta  Haanwhila  the  wcr  with  the  Kins  was 
aarriad  on  with  anaiar.   In        Se-gan  Foo  was  taken. 


and  sixty  importau;  ^mta  were  captured.  Two  years  Liter 
Too-lo,  brother  of  Ogdai,  took  Fung-taeang  Foo  and  Han> 
ehoog  Foo,  in  ,the  flight  from  which  laat-namad  plaae 
100,000  peiaoi»  are  nid  to  have  parlibad.  FoUowing 
'  th"  rmir^r;-  of  the  River  Hao  in  hia  victorioai  r-,rrcr 
^cacrJ  djstroyed  140  townis  and  fortresses,  and  dilu.ilfu 
tho  army  of  Kin  at  Mount  San-fung. 

In  the  following  year  the  Mongol  cause  suffered  a  great 
loss  by  the  death  of  Tooit.  This  famous  warrior  kit 
behind  him  twelve  sooa,  two  of  whom,  Mangu,  the  fint- 
bora,  and  Kublai,  the  fourth  eon,  were  destined  to  sit  in 
succession  on  the  throne  of  their  uuclo  Ogdai.  But  their 
time  was  not  yet.  First  of  all  they  had  to  win  their  spun, 
and  well  did  they  prove  by  their  dced^i  their  right  to  the 
name  of  Mongol  or  **  dating."  In  China,  in  Central  Aaia» 
and  on  the  banks  of  the  Caspian  they  led  their  vietoriooa 
armies.  But  mc  in  .v'iile,  in  1232,  tho  Mongols  made  au 
alliance  with  tho  ulate  of  Sung,  by  which,  on  condition  of 
Bung  helping  to  destroy  Kin,  Ho-nan  was  to  be  the  proper^ 
of  Sung  for  am.  Tha  a&at  td  thia  coalition  aoon  bacanw 
apparent  Bamlybad  Aa  Kin  emperor  ivtiaated  from  Kai- 
fung  Foo  to  Joo-ningFoo  in  Ho-nan  when  the  fonncr  place 
fell  into  the  hands  of  tbo  allies.  Next  fell  Loyaug,  and  tho 
Tiotoriooa  generals  tbannrahed  cm  to  besiege  Joo-ning  Foo. 
Hm  Maaauiiu  of  tha  amporor  gava  anaijgy  to  tha  defaadea^ 
and  way  bald  out  nntil  avary  animal  m  flia  eity  had  baan 

kfllihl  for  food,  until  every  old  and  uaeleas  person  had  suf- 
fered death  to  leaaen  the  number  of  hungry  luuuths,  until 
so  many  able-bodied  man  had  fallen  by  the  hand  of  tha 
eoamj  that  tha  woman  ftwufiil  dia  ramparti-  f*^  than 
the  dliaa  atormed  Ilia  valla.  Onaa  inddatha  town  Iba 
inhnbitant-s,  cafe«blcd  by  etarvatiou,  fell  ready  victuiis  to 
thoir  aword.'i.  The  emperor,  like  another  Sardanapalus, 
di.spairing  now  of  snoceaa,  burned  himself  to  death  in  his 
pala<^  tiMt  hk  body  might  not  fall  into  tha  handa  af.  hia 
enemlM  For  a  few  c£ya  the  dwdow  of  tiha  imparial 
crown  rcatcd  on  tho  head  of  Lis  heir  Changlin,  but  in  a 
I  tumult  which  broke  out  amont^cL  Lls  foUowera  ho  loet  hia 
hfe,  and  with  him  ended  the  "Qjldou"  dynasty,  which 
from  that  time  disapp^rcd  from  the  couatry  »  annals  until 
the  Manchoo  family  now  reigning  came^  nearly  four  oen> 
turiea  later,  to  claim  tha  thiOM  aa  bdn  of  thi  drfandar 
of  Joo-ning  Foa 

Although  China  waa  atill  by  no  means  conquered,  yet 
tho  extinction  of  the  Kin  dynasty  enabled  Ogdai  to  eend 
an  army  of  300,000  men  to  ravage  the  oonatry  bordering 
on  tbaOa^janSaa.  But  so  vast  vrere  the  resources  at  his 
eommaad*  ttat  be  was  able  to  despatch  at  the  same  time  a 
force  600,000  strong  into  Sre-chuen  to  subdue  tho  pcwtr 
of  Song  in  that  province.  For,  notwithstanding  the  treaty 
whidi  nad  been  made  between  Ogdai  atad  Sung,  no  sooner 
were  tha  iKiila  of  Kin  to  be  divided  thaa  fierce  war  broke 
out  again  batwaan  them,  in  prooecuting  vrhich  the  Mongol 
armies  swept  over  the  provinces  of  Hoo-kwang,  Keang-iiaii, 
and  Uo-nao,  and  were  checked  only  whou  thuy  reached  tho 
walls  of  Loo<how  Foo  in  Gan-hwuy.  Ogdai  was  not 
daatinad  to  lira  to  aaa  hia  away  aaknowlat^ad  over  the 
wbflla  ampira  tn  Ifil,  ba  diad  at  tha  aga  «r  fifty-ux, 
having  reigned  thirteen  years,  and  was  nominally  kuc- 
ceeded  by  his  grandADn  CheMemen.  But  among  the 
nnmerooa  ladies  who  called  Ogdai  lord,  waa  ooa  namad 
ToliakoiM^  who  on  tha  death  of  the  empwor  toak  poasaa- 
mon  of  Am  tbrona,  and  after  anreiaing  rale  lor  Umt  yean, 
MtaWished  ber  ton  Kwei-y^w,  as  Great  Khan.  But  in  1248 
Ilia  lifu  wae  cut  short,  and  the  nobles,  diaregarding  the 
claims  of  Cheliemen,  proclaimed  aa  emperor  Mangu,  the 
eldeat  son  of  Too-la.  tindar  thia  monareh  tha  var  against 
Sung  was  carried  en  witih  energy,  and  KnUai,  oolatripping 
the  bounda  of  Sung  territory,  madr  Trr.y  into  the  prt^ 
vioce  of  Yon-nao,  which  at  tiiat  tune  wu  dividud  into  a 
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nvmbor  of  imlepciuUnt  tUtos,  Mil  liaviog  ktUcbed  them 
to  hit  buotlier's  eroim  bo  pass«d  en  into  Tibet,  Tonquin, 

and  Cochin-Cliiiit,  And  from  thence  striking  northwards 
entered  th»  proTince  of  Kwaog-M.  On  the  death  of 
Mangu  in  1259  Kublai  ascended  the  throne,  and  norcr  in 
tha  Iiiitoiy  of  Chiu  wm  tba  natioB  mora  iUuatrioua,  nor 
itt  power  more  widelj  f«tt,  tbtn  wider  bii  wmreigntjr. 
Daring  the  firet  twenty  yvara  of  Lis  rci;jn  Sung  kept  \i[>  a 
rcaietance,  graduall/  gruwing  weaker  ami  weaker,  against 
his  authority;  audit  was  not,  therefore,  until  1260  that 
lie  eaenned  conpleto  jotiadiction  aa  emperor  of  China. 
Atllib  time  bit ovtltoritj  wn»  ■ekaowMged  "from  the 

Frozen  Sea,  almost  to  the  Straits  of  Malacca.  With  the 
cxcoplion  of  llindu«,tan,  Arabia,  and  tbo  westernmost 
parla  of  A.'ia,  all  tlio  Mongol  princo  ns  far  as  the 
Dnieper  declared  themielvc»  his  rassals,  and  brought 
regubrljr  their  tribute."  It  wtvs  during  this  reign  that 
Marco  Polo  visited  Chiiin,  and  be  deeeribet  in  slowing 
colours  the  virtues  and  glories  of  the  "  Great  JChan." 
But  though  ills  rulo  was  chanicterircd  by  diicrclion  and 
iniuuficencc,  Chinc^o  xubjccti  were  uneasy  under  his 
yoke.  H«  undertooU  jmblic  works,  ho  palronixcd  litera- 
tore,  and  relieved  the  diatrcn  oi  tho  poor,  but  atill  thcj 
nover  forgot  that  be  was  an  alien  and  a  barbarian,  and  be 
died  unrogretted  in  12D4.  His  eon  h;id  dieil  during  his 
lifetime,  and  after  s^uio  cunteotion  his  grandsou  Timur 
ascended  tbo  throno  nnder  the  tklo  of  Yuen-ching. 
Alter  m  naeteatfal  rein  tbu  ninee  wm  gathered  to 
bio  fatben  in  1307,  and  aa  be  left  no  eon,  Woo4aang, 
a  Sfongol  prince,  reigned  in  his  stead.  To  him,  succeeded 
Jio-tsung  ia  1311,  who  mado  ImuasU  conspicuous  bj 
the  honour  ho  showed  tu  the  memory  of  Confucius, 
•ad  Iv  diatribnting  oiBcea  moto  equally  between  Mongob 
•lid  Obineae  Hhut  bad  hitherto  been  done.  This  act 
of  justice  gave  great  Batisfact'.on  to  the  Chinese,  and 
his  death  ended  a  jicaceful  and  prosperous  reign 
bi  1320.  Three  ynara  later, — ibno  jeara  of  disorder, — 
bia  aaccessor,  Ying-taung,  was  murdered  by  a  band  of  con- 
spiratora.  From  this  time  the  star  of  tbo  Yuen  dynasty 
wji"!  it;  the  descendant.  Tai  ting  tc,  5Iing-tsunj»,  Wun-ta, 
and  bhun-to  followed  one  another  on  the  throne  in  quick 
succession.  £ach  reign  was  more  troublous  than  the  lost, 
•ad  in  the  person  of  Shun-to  (1^33-1368)  were  summed 
Wp  sU  tbe  ricm  and  faults  of  his  predeoessoni.  Outbreaks, 
which  np  to  his  timo  had  been  local  in  thoir  character, 
assumed  Urge  aud  threatening  proportions ;  and  finally  this 
descendiint  of  Jenghiz  Khan  was  compelled  to  fly  from  his 
co.pital  beiofo  Choo  Yaen-chang,  tho  toa  of  a  Chinese 
labouring  man.  Deserted  by  his  followers  he  sought  refuge 
in  Ying-diang  Foo,  and  there  tbe  kat  ol  tbe  Yoen  djneaty 
died.  So  diranited  bad  tbe  empire  become  by  constant 
diaturbaneee  and  rebellions,  that  Choo  Yuen-chang  met  with 
little  opposition  to  his  forces,  more  eapecially  as  his  &nt  care 
Ott  bOMMling  poaseased  of  a  district  waa  to  suppress  law- 
lanneMI  and  to  establiah  a  settled  govemaMtt»  In  1355 
be  ereeeed  tbe  Yang-taze  Keang  and  captured  Kan-king,  in 
consequence  of  which  success  ho  proclaimed  himself  duko 
of  Woo,  but  as  yet  he  carofully  avoided  adopting  any  of 
the  insignia  of  royalty.  Even  when  he  had  taken  the 
onpitsl  and  w«s  the  maater  of  tbo  onpin  tbirleen  jreua 
late;  ha  itill  profaaaed  to  diiliko  tbo  idea  of  •naniaf  tbe 
imperial  title.  His  scruples,  however,  on  thb  point  yrerr 
overcome,  and  ho  solemnly  declared  himself  emperor  lo 
1368.  Once  seated  upon  the  throne,  ho  ingratiated  himself 
with  bit  aolgecte  bj  1^  generona  treatment  of  his  enemiM, 
and  bjr  dio  ngard  bo  diowed  for  die  welfare  of  his  people. 
Ue  carried  his  arms  into  Tatary,  where  he  subdued  the  list 
semblance  of  Mongol  power  iu  that  direction,  and  then 
bent  his  steps  towards  Lcaou-tung.  Hero  the  Mongols 
^'frv'*^  themaclvea  with  the  braroiy  of  despair,  but 


nothing  could  lesisk  tbo  onaUoght  of  tbo  Tictori«bi 
ChincM,  and  tbo  con<]iieat  of  this  proirince  teft  Rong-wuo, 
as  tha  founder  of  the  new  or  5Iing,  "  Bright,"  dynaity 
styled  himself,  without  a  foe  in  the  empire.  Beyond  the 
frontier  of  China  ho  cultivated  friendly  relations  with  th« 
rulers  ol  the  neighhoaring  atatea.  Tbo  king  of  Coiea  tent 
an  embassy  to  congratulate  bini  on  bie  aeeeeatoa,  and  the 

sorereig'i  rf  *Lc  I.ew-chcw  Islands  sent  his  brothers  and 
sons  to  Liicuur;  li/  be  tducatcd.  As  a  tjuondani  Buddlii^t 
priest  he  naturally  lent  hn  conutenancc  to  that  religion  to 
the  exeiustou  of  Taouism,  whose  priesta  bad  for  centuries 
earned  the  contein|it  of  all  bat  tbe  moat  igaerant  by  their 
pretended  magical  arta  aud  their  search  cfter  the  philo- 
aopher'a  atone.  In  1398,  and  in  the  thirtieth  year  of  bi^ 
rcign,  Hung-woo  was  gathered  tohi.s  fatlicr.i,  nnd  Kecn-«iiii 
his  grandaon  reigned  in  his  stead.  Aware  that  the 
appointment  of  this  yontb— bia  father  was  dead — wodd 
give  offence  to  the  yonng  •nperor'a  uncles,  Hung-»oe 
dismuaed  them  to  their  respective  governments  biefum 
death  closed  his  eyes.  This,  however,  only  delayed  the 
storm.  The  prince  of  Yen,  ht»  eldest  surviving  son,  raised 
the  banner  of  rebellion  in  his  principality  as  soon  as  the 
news  reached  bin  of  bis  nephew's  aooession,  and  after 
gaining  eoTeral  Tietoriei  over  tbe  armies  of  Keen*win  he 
pre.ionled  himself  before  llie  g-itci  of  Nanking,  the  c.ipitiil 
Treachery  opened  the  gates  to  hiat,  and  the  euipcrur  having 
fled  in  thedlSgaiM  of  •  monk,  the  victorious  prince  clothed 
himself  in  unperial  jetlow  and  took  tbe  title  of  Yuog4o 
(1403).  At  bome  Yung-lo  deiroted  bimielf  to  tbe 
encouragement  of  literature  and  the  fine  arts,  and,  possibly 
from  a  knowledge  that  Keen  %.'.u  waa  amuug  the  Buddhut 
priests,  he  renewed  the  law  prohibiting  Buddhism.  Abroad 
be  awept  Coebiu<Cbina  and  Tont^nin  within  tho  f<dda  of 
bit  empire  and  cerried  bis  arms  into  Tatary,  where  be 

made  new  conquests  of  waste  rc;':Ion«,  and  erected  a  monu- 
ment of  his  victories  His  death  took  place  in  11115,  end 
hu  was  in  that  year  succeerie<l  by  his  son  Hung-kc. 

Hung-ke's  reign  was  short  and  uoOfentful.  He  did  that 
which  waa  right  as  far  his  knowledge  went.  He  strove  to 
promote  only  such  mandurins  as  had  proved  themselves  to 
hv  ablo  and  honest,  and  to  further  tho  welfare  of  the 
people.  During  tho  reign  of  his  succfsor,  Scnen-tlb 
(1426-143G),  the  empire  suffered  the  first  loss  of  territoqr 
since  the  commencement  of  tho  dynasty.  Cochiii<Chinfi 
rebelled  and  gained  her  independence.  But  this  was  but 
the  beginning  of  troubles.  The  next  emperor,  Ching-tun^ 
(1436)  was  defeated  and  taken  pri.sonortiy  a  Tatar  chieftain, 
a  descendant  of  tbe  Yuen  family  named  Ye-seen,  who  hou 
invaded  the  northern  pmvinccs.  With  unusual  clemency 
the  Tatar  gave  him  hk  life,  though  he  kept  him  a  cUiiO 
priaoner  nntil  the  fortunes  of  war  turned  against  bfm. 
Having  been  completely  defe.itcd  by  a  Chinese  force  frcin 
Leaou-tung,  Ye-seen  liberated  hi^  captive,  who  returned  to 
his  capital  amidst  tho  rcjuicings  of  tho  pooptr*  again  U 
occupy  the  throne  which  during  his  impnaoDBiMli  (1400- 
1457)  had  been  held  by  his  brother  King-te.  Tbe  two 
following  ruigns,  those  of  Ching-hw.i  (HG5-  148S)  and  of 
Uung-che  (146b-1506)  were  quiet  and  peaceful.  But  their 
successor  Ching-tlh  (1506-1522)  was  called  upon  to  face  a 
Toiy  fomiidablo  iomnaottoa  beaded  hgr  the  prince  of  King: 
He  wsB,  bowerar,  ^elorioiu  over  tbe  rebel,  who  luat 
3'^, 000  men  in  tho  engagement  which  put  an  end  to  his 
hopes.  The  disorder  into  which  the  empire  had  been 
thrown  by  this  civil  war  encouraged  the  foreign  enemies  of 
China.  First  of  all  frrai  the  dnaded  north  camo  a  Tatar 
army  under  Ymfta  in  lB4t,  daring  the  roigu  uf  Kaa4ting, 
which  laid  waste  tho  province  of  Shcn-sc,  and  evea 
threatened  the  capital,  and  a  little  later  a  Japanese  fleet 
appeared  off  the  coast  and  carried  fire  and  sword  throngh 
the  littoml  prorincca.   lU-blood  bad  aiiaen  botwoea  the 
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two  peoples  before  thu,  aad  a  Jap&neee  colcmj  h&  I  1  cen 
crivca  tviit  of  Ningpo  by  fu'rco  anxi  not  without  bloor^-.hvd 
a  lew  jenre  previou»l;.  Ke»-t«ing  WM  not  equal  to  luch 
«iDergeDci«t,  »nd  hit  death,  wbidi  look  pk«e  in  1567, 
woold  1mt6  been  aa  adTlBligo  te  At  empire^  limd  hia  dod 
beea  a  mora  able  prlaeo.  But  flw  obIj  weapon  Lang-king 
(15G7-1573)  wiw  iili!o  to  wield  against  Uie  TaUr  Yen-ta 
waa  a  bribe.  He  aoada  him  a  pnnoe  of  the  empire,  and 
ptn  UiB«ertaia  cooBHdU  prirfliagaa,  whkli  fortiier 
wpplamented  hf  Aft  wmmOBg  WpoBor  Va»4tlh  (1073- 
1630)  bj  a  grant  of  had  fiBuiMO.  Daiing  tiio  reign  of 
thia  aoTereign,  ia  the  year  1593,  the  Japaneae  •uccseR'^fur.y 
iovadad  Oorea,  and  Tai'  oeomA,  the  emperor  of  Japan,  was 
OD  tba  point  of  proclaimio^  jiimnftlf  king  of  the  peninanla, 
iriMB  a  large  OiiiwiM  fovM  aaaWaring  to  the  iavitatioa  of 
(fc*  king,  appeared  «n  iht  Mi  and  eompletalj  Motad  fbt 
Japanese  army,  at  thr  mme  tmr>  that  the  Chineae  fleet  cut 
off  their  retreat  by  spa.  In  thisi  extremity  the  Japanese 
sned  for  pf::iL«_\  ar^  sect  an  embwy  to  Peking  tO  arrange 
tarma.  But  tba  peace  waa  of  abort  dnraiion.  In  1597 
tka  Japaoeee  again  inndad  Oom  tad  daCtatad  the  Cluneso 
army  which  waa  sent  againat  fkan,  aor  were  thej  lasa 
aaooeaaf  ol  at  aea.  They  deatrovad  Um  CSiioeae  fleet  and 
ravaged  the  eoaat  Suddenly,  however,  when  in  the  full 
tide  of  oonqaeat,  they  evaoo&ted  Corea,  which  again  fi^li 
•Oder  the  direction  of  China.  Four  yeaia  later  Bicci 
•rnvod  at  tli*  Ohiiiaao  oowt;  tad  thMgjk  at  firat  the 
Mnporar  mi  iadKiMd  te  tend  Um  oat  of  eoantry,  hia 
abiiitiea  gradually  won  for  him  the  eeteem  of  the  aovoroign 
and  hia  miniaters,  and  he  ramained  the  acienti&c  adviaer 
of  the  eooit  nntil  hia  death  in  1610.  Aboat  thia  time  the 
power  which  waa  daatucd  to  oruthiow  tho  Ming  ^jnaaty 
Began  to  gvoir  waUew.  Ilio  Iffandioo  tUaia,  gnidad  into 
■war  by  the  inj'wtiro  t^ey  were  conMantly  receiving  nt  tVi" 
h&Bdi  of  the  Chiaebc,  led  an  army  into  China  in  1 6 1 6 
oomplctoly  defeated  the  force  which  waa  sent  against  them. 
Thna  jeara  later  they  were  again  rictoriona  orw  tba 
OhlBM%  and  they  then  gained  poeeeaaiatt  of  tht  ptorinoe  of 
Leaoa-tung.  TUa  final  aeriea  of  diaaatan  waa  more  than 
the  emperor  eonld  bear,  and  be  died  of  a  broken  heart  in 
1680. 

In  the  aame  rear  Tean-nia£^  the  Mancboo  aorereign, 
having  declared  WMtlf  iadapaiideot,  and  poaaeoaed  him- 
mU  of  LaaoB-twwt  wmd  tha  oonitto  Saa^too^  to  the  eaat 
of  Monkdea,  iHi^  flva  jOMa  klar,  bo  aiado  hk  capital. 

Mi'tii-wliilo  Tlu  filing,  the  son  of  Wan-lelh,  Mcendod  the 
Chinese  throne,  but  barely  had  he  aaaumed  tho  roina  of 
power  whan  he  fall  ill.  Acting  on  the  advice  of  hia  doctors 
M  dnak  of  tho  liqaar  of  immwtalt^  and  died.  Tha  aaxt 
oaipswt  TsaU'fca^  allir  aMef  aad  tmUooa  nign,  fdllowad 
him  to  the  grave  in  1627,  ind  to  him  TOcceeded  Tsong- 
ching,  the  lact  emperor  of  the  Ming  dynasty.  In  his  reign 
the  810™-!: louii:-!,  whic!i  liii'i  l-iciui  collecting  for  some 
yean,  btirst  over  the  empire.  In  addition  to  the 
threatened  danger  on  the  north,  lobil  baad%  aariehsd  by 
plunder,  and  grown  bold  bj  aaeeasa,  hsfsa  to  aaaoaM  tha 
proportion  m  armies.  They  dominated  over  whole 
districts  and  provincca  and  parulyzod  tIjL>  lm}if:ial  foroea 
by  their  energy  and  daring.  Out  of  this  eoething  maaa 
af  insoboidination  two  leadoiB  ahowed  thenaalToa  eon- 
ij.  IhiM  van  La  TknHihtng  aad  Sbaiig  K»h«. 
>  tiiat  thora  dundd  baae  dispota  as  to  wUeh  abooild 

Im  great^-t.  they  (Jecided  to  tlividfi  thn  firnpir©  between 
them,  and  to  begin  with  it  waa  agreed  that  Bhang  ahoold 
take  poaaeaaion  Sze-chuea  aad  Hoo-kwasg,  and  that  Le 
abooU  aiako  himaelf  maatar  of  Ho-naa  Bent  on  thia 
uiaaion  La  besieged  Kaifnng  Foo,  the  capital  of  the  pro- 
vince, and  so  long  and  cloeoly  did  he  beleaguer  it  that  in  the 
oonaeqaeut  famine  haman  fleah  waa  tagnlarly  aold  in  the 
■Mfkak  At  laagth  aa  imporial  fona  cmm  ta  laiaa  Oka 


siege,  witli  coasoquencee  aa  fata]  to  the  ioiiabitcinta  as  U 
tho  rebels  had  gained  tho  cuy  ;  for,  foArfiil  of  meeting  Le's 
army  in  the  field,  they  cut  through  tho  dykea  of  tha  Yaliow 
Bivor,  "  China'a  Sorrow,"  and  flooded  the  whole  countiy 
including  the  city.  Tha  xebela  eacapad  to  tha  moontains, 
but  upwards  of  300,000  inhabitaota  periahed  in  tha  flood, 
and  the  city  l««im>  a  heap  of  ruins  (1643).  From  Kai> 
fung  Foo  Le  marched  against  the  other  stroa^tolds  of  Ho> 
nao  and  Bhen-ae,  and  v.-i^3  b  >  completely  suoomAI  ttatfta 
determined  to  attack  Peking.  A  ttaaohaRNlB  OHBadl 
opened  tha  gatea  to  him,  on  being  fafonaad  of  vUcb  tta 
empijj  r  committed  aui  ide.  When  the  news  of  thia 
duast«r  reached  the  general -coounandiag  on  the  frontier 
of  Manchoo  Tataiy,  lie,  in  an  unguarded  moment,  ooo- 
paaoa  with  Uw  Manehooa,  aad  iantod  tfaaia  to 
tha  label  Lo  Tssa-ching.  With  teady  aeqidsa* 
cence  the  Manchooa  entered  C^ina,  cind  after  dnfiM»ting  a 
rebel  army  aent  ftpiLtint  tkeui,  thty  marched  towards 
Peking.  On  hcanni;  uf  the  approach  of  tho  icvaaers,  Le 
Tase-chin|^  after  having  set  fira  to  the  impenai  p&loce, 
evacuated  tha  dty,  but  was  overtaken,  and  his  force  waa 
completely  routed.  The  object  for  which  the  Manchooa 
bad  been  introduced  into  the  empire  having  now  been 
arcDiT.pIishod,  the  Chineae  wiahed  tiem  to  rptiro,  ln:i,  like 
die  Mongola,  iiaving  once  gained  a  footing  in  the  empire, 
they  damnd  OoBMalvea  unwilfing  to  leave  it,  and  having 
takaa  poaseasion  <^  FaUag  thiiy  prodaiBiad  tiba  aiath  aoa 
of  Toaa-ning  emperor  of  CUanaador  tha  titia  of  ShmHiho, 
and  adopted  the  name  of  Ta  tsing,  or  "  Great  pure,"  for  the 
dynasty  (1644).  Meanwhile  the  mandarins  at  ^^'aniung 
had  choaeo  an  imperial  prince  to  aacend  the  throne.  But 
with  all  the  praatiga  of  viotoiy  tiia  Tataia  bofo  dowa  all 
oppoaition,  aad  ai  liiia  auat  toopportnaa  moaiaat  "a 
clriirnant"  to  the  throne,  in  the  person  of  a  prrtendrd  eon 
ut  the  Itist  emperor,  appeared  g;  cuuxt.  This  additionaJ 
complication  still  further  rtduced  the  Chinese  power  of 
acting.  Whila  tliis  contention  prevailad  iaaida  Nanking 
the  Tatar  anaj  appeared  at  the  walk  Bol  liioM  «M  ao 
need  for  them  to  aaa  Icwea.  Tha  gatas  were  thrown  open, 
and  they  took  possession  of  the  dty  without  shedding 
a  drop  of  blood.  Ft  lowing  l^e  conciliatory  policy  they 
had  everywhere  punned,  they  confirmed  the  mandaiim 
in  their  offices  and  granted  a  fiaeral  amnesty  to  all  who 
would  ky  down  ihea  arma.  Aa  tho  SMai*  aatatad 
the  city  the  emperor  left  it,  aad  altar  waadaria^  abool 
for  some  days  in  great  misery,  he  threw  himeulf  into  tha 
Yang-taxe  Keang  and  waa  drowned.  Thus  ended  the  Ming 
dynasty,  «ad  wa  aoipira  poBHd  affria  «iid«  a  foNigv 
joko. 

AH  aeooonta  agna  fai  atatiag  ttal  the  Uaaehoo  ooih 

qnorors  are  descendants  of  a  branch  of  the  family  which 
gave  the  Kin  dynasty  to  the  north  of  China  ;  and  in  lieu 
if  any  authe;  -ic  account  of  their  early  history,  native 
writers  have  thrown  a  doud  of  fable  over  their  origin. 
These  tell  oa  that  in  remote  agoi  three  h^ven-botn  vimaa 
dwelt  beneath  tha  ahadow  of  th«  Qtaat  Whita  nMHiatMl, 
and  tfiat  whila  they  were  bathihg  ia  a  Ua  nUdh  raflaotad 
ia  its  boaom  the  snow  okd  peaka  which  towered  above  it, 
a  magpie  dropped  a  blood-iad  fruit  on  the  dothee  of  the 
yonngeat  Thu  the  maidsa  iastinetivaly  devoured,  and 
foitfawith  ooaeaiTad  aad  bora  a  son,  whoao  aaua  thqrooQod 
Alda  CHAan,  which  Wng  interpreted  ia  tfia  "  Chldee 
Family  Stem,"  and  which  is  tho  fcmily  name  of  tho 
preaent  emperors  of  CbiA&  When  hia  mother  had  entered 
the  icy  cave  of  the  dead,  her  eon  embarked  on  n  little 
boat  and  floated  down  th»  Bivar  Hnrk*  ontil  he  reached 
a  district  occupied  by  threa  fudBaa  who  ««n  •!  w  vitt 
each  other.  The  personal  appoaranca  of  the  snpMnatan) 
youth  so  imprassod  these  warlike  chiefs  that  they  foigot 
thtteMuailiMaBd  MMkhaaatiMirraler.  DietowBaf 
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hifl  capit&I,  aud  from  that  day  his  people  waxfv]  fat,  unJ  aI 
laogth,  M  ve  have  aeeo,  kicked  agaiost  their  oppreuors, 
the  Chineafli 

Thk  Itgeod  ooofinu  the  MnenU  belief  tlut  the  onguuU 
'taatoftlnlfnidiowifwiiiAavdl^of  the  Htute, « liTw 

which  flowi  into  ihn  Pnnrari  in  about  46°  20'  N.  Int  ,  Qiid 
129°  50'  R  loni?  Uudcr  a  aucceasion  of  ftblti  and  hnrdy 
chiefs  thay  a  i  ii;  i  land  to  l&nd  and  tribe  to  tnho,  ut.til,  m 
the  16th  century,  we  find  them  eble  to  oope  with,  and  in  a 
poeitioo  to  demMMl  favoonble  tenat  If  twaty  from,  their 
Chinese  neighboon.  Aa  they  becuM  aom  pownfoi  tllitir 
oompUinta  became  tooder  agaiait  Mit  of  aggrtMiva 
o^reaaioo  which  they  laid  at  the  door  of  the  Mings.  But 
who  will  aaj  that  the  iaolt  waa  all  on  one  aide !  Duubtleaa 
thalGBfl  triad  to  ahaak  their  ambition  by  emel  repriiala — 
A  lirtafcirii  poKoy  — to  omanatoia  wba  find  tbam- 
aaNaa  witih  waning  powm  in  wa  pvetaaea  of  growing 
discontent.  But  if  we  are  to  square  the  account,  against 
this  must  be  put  numertiun  Manchoo  raids  into  Leaou-tung, 
entailing  loss  of  life  atid  [  r  I  'Tiy  on  the  aubjocts  of  Clnr.  i. 
And  the  ready  rapidity  with  vhich  these  Manchacian 
boraemea  fVapC  round  the  comer  of  the  Great  Will  into 
CUoa  pnpw  on  the  fatal  invitatioB  of  the  Chinaaa  general 
ahowa  that  they  were  neither  nnwiOing  nor  nnaocnatomed 
to  wander  beyond  thoir  own  frontiera. 

Bat  the  accession  to  the  throne  of  the  Emperor  Sbon- 
«Im  did  not  by  any  means  at  flnt  natora  paaoa  to  the 
MNutoy.  In  Kaaiyoa^  Fuh-keen,  K  waag^tmfc  and  Kir>Bg> 

Aa  adhwanto  of  tka  Ifing  dynasty  dSnaadad  tiiaaiaalvaa 
vfgoroualy  bnt  nnsaooeasfiiily  against  the  invaders,  while 
the  pirate  Ching  Che-tnng,  the  fnther  of  the  c«]ebrated 
Koxinga,  kept  np  a  predatory  warfare  against  them  on  the 
aoast^  On  ooa  occasion  he  was  bought  over  to  the  Tatar 
auap  and  aeoaptad  a  princess  as  a  reward  for  hia  conTW- 
sion,  but  he  soon  returned  to  his  former  allegiance,  only, 
however,  once  again  to  proTe  himself  a  tum-coat  Find- 
ing him  too  formidable  as  a  foo  the  Tatars  determined 
again  to  gmia  hia  aUiaace.  A  geaeral'a  commAud  proved 
too  tempting  a  bait  to  the  bnccaneer  to  be  refused.  He 
aeoaptad  tha  effsr  aod  mot  on  abora  to  viait  tha  TMar 
Mniinaiider,  wlio  reoafvad  him  with  aB  civility.  But  wlien 
the  pir.iti'  ■svi.ihcrl  to  return  to  his  sh'i\)&  he  was  politely 
urged  to  visit  Peking.  Once  there  ha  was  thrown  into 
prison,  where  he  died  ahortly  afterwards.  •  Bis  son  Koxinga, 
wamad  bj  bia  ttihuft  aianipliv  datannioad  to  kata  tiia 
maialand  and  to  seek  an  empira  ailaewhera  Hit  ehoiea  feO 
onFonnosA,  and  having  driven  the  Dutch  oat  of  the  i«1-inr1, 
be  established  himself  as  king  and  held  possession  oi  thu  , 
island  until  the  reign  of  Kang-he,  when  he  resign &d  in  I 
favour  of  the  Imperial  Government.  Meanwhile  a  prince 
of  the  hooae  of  Ming  was  proclaimed  emperor  in  Kwang  ae, 
andar  tha  titla  «l  Taag-lalh.  Bui  the  Tatan  having 
redaaad  tiia  proflDBaa  m  Fuh-keen  and  Keong-ae,  and 
having  taken  Oanton  after  a  sic^e  of  eight  months,  marched 
againi^  and  so  oompletoly  routed  hia  ioUowera  that  he  was 
aompalled  to  fly  to  Pegu.  There  he  remoinod  for  aolne 
yeaia  until,  believing  that  bia  adherents  in  Ynn-nan  and 
Karai^Mr  mn  aoftdantly  ntdnarona  to  justify  hia  laxsing 
his  standard  in  those  provinces,  ho  crossed  the  frontier  r.nd 
advanced  to  meet  the  imperial  forces.  On  this  &a  on  the 
ti:r:iir:T  occasion,  fortune  declared  against  him.  His  army 
was  scattered  to  the  four  winds,  and  be  was  taken  prisoner 
aad  atiang^ad.  Gradually  opposition  to  the  new  regime 
lunamn  vrMkar  and  waakar,  and  the  shaved  head  with  tba 
pig-tdl — tba  symlmt  of  Tatar  aovereigoty — became  more 
and  more  universally  adopted.  In  1661  died  Ama  Wang, 
tha  ancle  of  Shun-cho,  who  had  acted  as  regent  during  his 
npibaw'a  minority,  and  the  emperor  then  assumed  the 
(ovamnMBt  of  tba  atota^ .  Littla  k  known  of  thia  nutnateb. 


He  appaara  to  hava  taken  a  great  interaat  in  aBiaaw^  sad 

to  have  patronized  Adam  Schaal,  a  Carman  •feanit,  who 
was  at  that  time  resident  at  Peking.  It  waa  during  his 
reign  (1656)  that  the  first  Russian  embassy  arrived  at  th« 
capita^  bat  aa  tba  anvoj  dadinad  to  kowtow  btfoa  tks 
emperor  bo  waa  aeet  baek  wifhoak  lia'*faig  baas  adiiiillsjl 

tu  an  ar.difr.re.     After  an  nnquict  rcira  otttrrn^frn  year* 
Shuu-ciie  was  pii'-hi.:ri-d  Ui  hii  t  jlnura  ( 1  (jtj  1),  aiiii  Kang  he, 
ilia  son,  reign>'d   m  liia  sicad.     Thia  emperor  wjj  a- 
renowned  aa  his  father  had  been  unknown.    lie  was 
indefatigable  in  administering  the  affairs  of  the  empire,  aad 
at  the  same  time  he  devoted  much  of  bia  tima  to  litaMy 
and  Boientifio  studies  under  tha  gnidanea  of  tba  JcNilk 
TIju  dictionary  of  the  Chineae  lang\iflge,  pullijiLod  under 
his  superintendence,  proves  him  to  have  ht^a  as  great  a 
acholar  aa  bis  eooquaota  over  Elautbs  ahowa  him  to  hare 
baaa  fuoooa  aa  a  gsoaral   Daiing  oaa  of  bia  ' 
anpaditioiiato  IfongoBa  bo  eaagbt  a  ntal  acid,  and  ht  i 
in  1721  nft<?r  a  (rlon'ntis  reign  of  sixty  years.    Under  his 
rulr!  Tibet  waa  iuidod  to  the  empire,  which  extended  from 
til  1  Siberian  frontier  to  Cochin -China,  and  from  the  China 
Sea  to  Turkestan.    Almost  the  only  national  miefortaaa 
that  visited  China  while  he  eat  upon  the  throne  was  so 
earthquake  at  Fddnfr  is  wbidt  dOOyOOO  peofla  an  Mid  to 
have  periahed. 

Kang-he  waa  succeeded  by  Tnng-ching,  who,  reaping  the 
benefits  of  hia  father'a  vigoroua  admiiustratioo,  enjoyed  a 
peaceable  reign,  though  a  abort  one.  He  died  in  17U, 
and  Kaaa4iing  Ikia  ana  n%nad  in  Ida  voom.  Anddtioii 
and  worfika,  tida  menaidi  daapind  tba  oendKaloiy 

measures  by  which  hia  father  had  maintained  peace  with 
hia  neighbours.  On  but  a  slight  provocation,  he  tuarched 
an  army  into  Ili,  which  he  converted  into  a  Chinese 
province,  and  he  afterwards  added  eastern  Turkestan  to 
tha  fu>.readbing  territotiaa  of  Obina  Twioa  be  invaded 
Burmah,  and  once  ha  penetrated  into  Cochin-China, 
but  in  neither  eonntry  were  his  arms  soocessfuL  He  if 
accused  of  t;rLiit  cijuliy  tii wards  his  aabjocta,  which  they 
repaid  by  rebelling  against  htm.  During  his  reign  it  was 
that  the  Mahometan  ftnidanl  was  first  raised  in  Xansuh. 
But  the  Mnasnlmaaa  wwa  nabla  to  stand  againat  tha 
imperial  troopa ;  tbair  anniao  wata  dispersed ;  teotboaaaad 
of  them  were  exil  I  and,  effectually  to  prevent  a  renews] 
of  the  outbreak  for  some  years,  an  order  was  iasued 
that  every  Mabometaa  in  Kansub  above  tha  age  vf 
fiftaoB  aboald  ba  pat  to  daadi  (1784).  Auidat  aU  tha 
poUUeal  eaUa  upon  Ua  tima  KeenJnng  stiD  foond  Uaaia 
for  study.  He  wrote  Jncesaantly,  both  poetry  and  proae, 
and  did  much  to  promote  the  cause  of  literature  by 
collecting  iil  rririea  and  republishing  works  of  value.  His 
campcigna  furaiahed  him  with  themea  for  hia  veraaa,  and 
in  the  Summer  Palaoa  waa  fovad  a  bandaoma  mamiBcript 
copy  of  a  landatoiy  poam  ba  oompooad  on  the  occaaion  of 
his  war  against  the  Gorkhas,  Thb  was  one  of  the  most 
Bucceasful  of  his  military  undertakings.  Hia  gcnenUs 
marched  70,000  men  into  Nepiuil  to  within  sixty  nuiesof 
the  British  frontieia,  and  having  subjugated  the  Gorkhas 
thay  laeaivad  tha  anhmiaaion  of  the  Napaidaaa^  aadawanirad 
aaadditiottal  bold  a>f«r  Tibet  (1793).  In  olbar  diradkos 
his  arms  v?cr»i  nnt  m  Huerc^iful,  We  End  no  poeui  coo- 
momoruting  iha  cAUi^<aigu  ugainst  the  t'ebeliioua  Formo- 
aana,  nor  lament  over  the  loss  of  100,000  men  in  thai 
isUnd,  and  the  last  few  years  of  bia  reign  warn  diatutbad 
by  outbreaka  among  the  Maaoa-4aia  or  UU  tribaa,  Viwbag  is 
tba  moontaina  in  the  provinces  of  Kwei-chow  and  Kwarg- 
as;  In  1796,  alter  a  reign  of  rixty  years.  Keen-lung 
abdicated  in  favt  ur  of  his  fifteenth  soti,  w)n>  adopted  the 
title  of  K«^king  as  the  style  of  hia  rwgo.  He  only  lived 
three  yean  in  NliMhiOBl^  aad  diad  Ct  Iba  ami  of  mAtj- 
aight  is  IIW. 
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T>i:rin^  the  rciirr,  of  Kecn-lung  tic  relations  of  tJie  'East  r 
IriliLi  C'juipuuy  Willi  liia  Oovemmeut  Lad  been  the  rever«s 
d  Satisfactory.  All  kinda  of  unjuat  exactions  wero  d»- 
mudMi  from  the  merdwuta,  and  nanj  acU  of  groM 
iq|utiM  wtn  eommitt«d  od  the  penoni  of  Engtiihmon. 
8«  nutoriotia,  at  length,  did  these  mattfln  beoome  that  the 
Bhtulx  GoTernment  dotormined  to  send  an  embaaay  to  the 
eouit  of  Peking,  and  L<  rd  M k  tney  waa  choaea  to  r«pre- 
aeot  Qeorge  III,  oa  the  oocaaioo.  On  arriTinf  at  i^uA, 
^Mte  the  eoort  then  wi%  Lmd  Macartney  wae  noairad 
whA  p&doaal]r  hj  the  mafma^  aad.  aabaeqaently  at 
Yuaa-muig-jiiea  he  waa  admlttad  faltollw  imperial  pnaeace 
and  wua  treated  with  every  conrteey.  But  the  concesHioaa 
be  MQzht  for  hi*  ooontiyaun  were  not  aocordad  to  him, 
Wd  in  tUi  MMh  tMl  fa  tUl  MMt  «B|y,  fck  nlMtott  «M  A 

ftQd-twen»y  yeare,  wus  distarbcd  and  diaiLstrous.  Tn  t^e 
northera  and  weetem  proyincaa,  reb<>liion  aitec  rebelliya 
broke  oat,  doe  in  a  great  meaaore  to  the  careleaanwn  and 
inoompetency  of  the  empeior,  «ho  mt  M  ohtfiMtalj  mU- 
opinionated  aa  he  waa  unfit  to  nSa,  and  ^  eoMln  mn 
infested  with  l)an<?i  of  pirates,  whose  nnmVior  nnd  organi- 
sation enabled  them  for  a  long  tim«3  to  h  id  the  imperial 
fleet  in  check.  But,  fortiui,..t<'ly  fur  thti  Govcrriniont,  di»- 
tenaiona  hrolce  out  among  the  pirate  chiefs,  and,  weakened 
hf  internal  fighting,  they  flnalfy  made  their  pwM  with  the 
mMxWrina  and  aecepled  parte  under  the  emperor.  Mean- 
wUle  file  condition  of  Uie  fordgn  mercfaanta  at  Canton 
hid  in  no  WLEO  iLiiprovei  TLu  niandiiriiiB  wtn.?  aj^  diet- 
ing and  as  utyust  aa  eTer,  and  in  order  to  set  matters  on 
m  better  footing  the  British  OoTenunenk  deapatohed  a 
•eeoad  amhiMtrtar  k  tlw  fMMA  «C  Loid  Amiien*  to 
Peking  io  1816.  Oa  infTnii  «l  tfis  noaA  of  lifce  PeOio 

he  waij  received  by  inijierial  commifi^iorifrs-  who  conducted 
him  to  Vuen-ming  yuan,  taJung  every  advantage  on  the  way 
of  pointing  ont  to  him  the  neoesdty  of  hia  performing  the 
kowtow  bafora  Ikn  •■petw  U  hb  indud  to  be  alWwed 
to«iitardwin|Mrialpt«Maeai.   ThiilwdHBnacI  todo^  and 

he  was  consisqnentiy  diflmiKSod  from  thn  twJrcc  on  thn  Rftm« 
day  on  which  he  axrivtd,  and  thus  a  nuw  uaijetua  Tvat.  givt-jii 
to  mandaiinic  insolencei 

Destitute  of  all  royal  qnalitiea,  a  akve  to  hia  paaaioiiB, 
Md  iiie  aerrant  of  caprice,  the  emperor  Kea-king  died  in 
tiie  year  1820,  after  a  reign  of  twenty-^ve  yeaia,  learing  a 
disturbed  country  and  b.  disaffected  oeople  as  a  legacy  *o 
kia  Bocceasor  Taou-kwuug. 

Though  poaaeaeed  in  his  early  yearn  of  considerable 
•nergy  Tao»fcinng  do  sooner  ascended  the  throne  than  he 
tniaad  hil  fOtm^  which  ahoold  have  been  directed  to 
tiw  padflflUBMl  of  tha  empire,  to  the  pursuit  of  pleasors 
and  amusement.  The  rLTorms  •which  hie  siil)jn-cts  had 
been  led  by  hia  first  manifestoes  to  believe  would  be  intro- 
duced nerer  serioosly  oooapied  hia  attaatioD,  and  tiia 
diMontoat  which  had  ban  inllod  ]ij  hop»  mmb  bMuna 
iBtomaMad  by  dfeepair.  In  Jonnoaa,  Xwang^e,  Ho^ian. 
and  other  parts  of  the  empire  insnrrt^etions  brokci  out, 
whioh  the  imperial  generals  were  quite  unequal  tuv^yima 
bj  force,  and  the  Triad  Society,  whioh  had  originated 
during  til*  raign  of  Kang-he^  again  showed  •  formidable 
froot  nndar  bn  degenerate  aneeaaaor.  MaiBwklln  tlta 
hardships  inflicted  on  the  English  merchanta  at  Canton 
became  bo  nnbearable,  that  when,  in  1834,  the  monopoly 
of  the  East  India  Company  cctned,  the  English  Qovemment 
datermined  to  aend  oat  a  miniater  to  anpermteod  the  foreign 
trade  at  that  pact  LmA  VtfUt  waa  aeleoted  for  the 
oflUce ;  bat  eo  vezationa  waa  m  wodoet  of  the  Chineee 
aathorities,  and  so  inadequately  was  he  supported,  Uiat  the 
anxiatir-B  of  hia  pobiticjti  1jr':jLi|.;ht  on  aji  attjick  of  ftiver,  from 
whidi  he  died  at  Macao  alter  but  a. few  montha'  reaidaooa 
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I  in  China.  The.  chief  caiiftA  o^  complaint  addaoed  by  the 
uiaQdanns  was  the  introduction  of  opium  by  the  merchants^ 
and  for  years  they  attempted  by  every  means  in  their 
power,  bj  Mopping  nil  ionigpt  trade^  bgr  demands  for  tho 
pcohfbitiop  of  flie  tnfllo  inflwdmg,  and  by  vigilant  pta* 
rentive  measures,  to  put  a  stop  to  its  importation.  At 
length  Captain  Elliot,  the  superintendent  of  tiude,  in  1839 
a^'njLid  ih-it  ad  tiio  o^iiuin  m  tho  hacda  of  Englhihmca 
should  be  given  up  to  the  native  authorities,  and  he  exacted 
a  pledge  from  this  merchanta  that  they  would  no  long^ 
danliiitfin  diq|^  On  thn3d  iijuril,  S0,88S  cheate  of  opiom 
wet*  bnaded  ortt  to  Aa  mandarine  and  were  by  them 
destroyed — a  eufEcieot  proof  thut  they  were  in  earnest  in 
their  endeavours  to  suppress  the  traffic.  This  demand  of 
"TnmiafiffTiflT  Lin  waa  considered  by  the  English  Govcm- 
MBk  to  HBOOBl  to  n  eoMw  Mis  and  in  IMO  tnt  wa» 
dntand  b  tiw  mb*  yonr  fho  flaal  eaptond  Obnaan, 
aod  in  the  following  yftar  the  Boguo  Fort*  fell,  in  con- 
lequence  of  which  operations  the  Chineee  agreed  to  code 
Hong-Kong  to  th*  victora  and  to  pay  them  an  indemnity  of 
8,000,OOOdoUara.  AasoooMthianMnNMhodBFidn^Ko 
Sion,  vfco  bad  raeoaaded  eommiasionsT  Lin,  woadfamitd 
from  hia  poet  and  degraded,  snd  Yih  Bhan,  another  Tatar, 
was  appointed  in  hb^  n.M  iii.  Uui  before  the  new  com- 
missioner rtachtxl  hia  poat,  Qanton  hod  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  Sir  Hugh  Qough,  and  ahortly  afterwarda  Amoy, 
Ningpo,  Tinghai  in  Cbnaan,  Ghapoo,  Shanghai,  and  Chin- 
keang  Foo  aharad  the  eame  &to,  and  a  like  erfl  would  have 
happened  to  Nanking  had  not  the  Imperial  Cknremment, 
Jrcaiiiug  Uio  !o48  of  the  "  Soothem  Capital,'' propoaed 
teruks  of  peaoe.  After  mncb  diaonaaioa.  Sir  Hennr  Pot- 
tinger,  who  had  eocoeeded  Captain  ElUot,  oondndiBd,  in 
1842,  ntMlgr  witb  tbn  infvitl  oowmiwkinaff^  bv  which 
Iba  four  tddnioBil  parte  of  Amaj,  ^dMibiNr-Foo,  Ningpo, 
and  Shajighai  were  deolarad  open  to  fortipn  trade,  and  an 
indemnity  of  21,000,000  doUsfs  was  to  be  paid  to  the  £ug- 
liah.  N^or  waa  the  remainder  of  the  reign  of  Tton-kwang 
more  fqrtonate  tbnn  ill  boginningj  tin  ompin  wm  «Qaa> 
pletely  disorganised,  tobaiHiono  witnraaka  worn  of  froqoMA 
occurrfjiir*:,  and  the  imperial  armies  were  pci-werless  to 
op[)o&e  iheiQ.  So  complete  was  the  dtraoraliz-iition  of  the 
troops,  that  on  one  (K:cAs;on  the  Meaou  Uzc  or  hill  tribes  of 
Kwang-ae  defeated  an  army  of  30,000  men  sent  sgainat 
them  hj  the  vioeroy  ol  the  two  Kwangh  In  1850,  whik 
theae  wmda  wars  banging  gloomily  over  the  land,  TaoU- 
kwang  "aaeended  on  high,*  and  Heen-fnng,  his  eon, 

reigneni  in  Ida  st-cnd. 

A.  onr  waa  now  raised  for  the  reforms  which  had  been 
bopad  mr  «nd«r  TMn-kwang,  but  Heen-fung  poeeeaaed  in 
•B  oaggmtad  fom  Ibo  lolfiah  and  tyrannioal  nature  of 
bii  fi^r,  togetiier  witt  •  volnptnary's  craving  for  every 
ki;id  ijf  BdiiKual  pleasure,  and  hn  Hvim]  t-o  reap  as  he  had 
sown.  JTor  some  time  Kwaug-&a  h&d  Venn  in  a  very 
diobUbod  atota^  and  when,  on  the  acccBsiun  of  t}<e  new 

emperor,  the  neopU  found  that  no  relief  from  the  opprea- 
aion  they  andnrad  waa  to  b*  glvan  Cbam,  tliof  broko  out 

into  open  re?o!t  and  proclaimed  a  youth,  who  was  said  to 
be  the  reprefi«ntattvo  of  the  last  emperor  of  the  iOng 
dynasty,  .as  emperor,  under  the  title  of  Teen-tih  or 
« Heavenly  YittusL"  From  Kwang-ae  the  flames  spread 
Into  Hoo-pih  and  HooHiaa,  and  than  languished  from 
want  of  a  leader  and  a  definite  political  cry.  Jast  at  the 
moment,  however,  when  there  appeared  to  be  a  possibility 
that,  by  forc»3  of  arinn  and  the  porau/Lsivc  ludoctjco  of 
money,  the  imperialists  would  re-establish  'hoir  supre- 
Bicj*  0  leader  praaanted  himaelf  in  Kwacg  m,  whose 
energy  of  obanoter,  oombtned  with  great  political  and 
religioaa  ODiliaBaam,  speedily  gained  for  him  the  aoffirageo 
of  tho  dia.cG!it«ntjj.Li.  Thie  was  Uiing  Bew-teouen.  Seizing 
on  the  popular  longing  lor  the  return  of  a  Chinese  dynaaty 
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h»  pnMmti  UolMlf  at  ienl  hf  iMttB  to  driT«  oat  the 
1U«%  ttd  to  tmion  ia  hi»  own  pMwo  \h«  awtmkm  t« 

CHiina.    At  tho  satno  tinio  having  been  conreiied  to 

(.tiristianity,  and  profcuing  to  abbor  tho  vic£3  and  •fall  oC 
the  a^a,  he  called  on  aU  tho  virtaous  of  the  tand  to 
ezlirpate  rulers  who,  both  la  thlir  public  laws  and  in  their 
Bcivato  mMa  wara  elaiMliiif  amuilaa  of  all  Ihafc  Waa  haaA 
sni  fila  IB  tmniaa  mfnra.  Crowd*  aoan  ioekod  to  bit 
otAtidarti  Tt  !"n-tih  was  descrtoJ ;  and,  pnnin?:  himself 
sX  tho  head  of  his  fuUowers,  Hung  buw-Ueuon  marchcii 
northwardi  bto  Hoo-nan  and  Uoo-pih,  overthrowing  every 
foru  which  waa  aeot  to  oppoae  him.  The  firat  city  oif 
[mportaiieo  wbieli  fdl  into  aia  handi  waa  Woo-thang  Foo 
OQ  the  Yang-taie-Keaag,  the  capital  of  Hoo-pih.  Sitnated 
at  the  junction  of  the  Han  RiTer  with  the  Yang-tMo 
Keang,  this  city  waa  a  point  of  great  itn%t'  gicii.l  iiJifh  .rUirRu. 
Dut  Hung  Sew-taeuen  waa  Dot  iocliaad  to  rest  upon  hie 
laurels,  knowing  full  wall  tkd  h»  Omt  be  able  to  call 
Naakiog  hia  bafu*  there  wonld  ba  aty  ehaaoa  that  his 
drauttt  of  omptre  could  be  mlixad.  Uaring  mads  Woo- 
chang  secure,  ho  lh(<refore  roored  down  tho  river,  and  after 
taking  Qan-kiog  on  his  way  he  prooeeded  to  tho  attack  of 
Naakin^  So  wide-apread  waa  the  diaafTeotioa  at  this 
tiaio  throagiumt  tiie  oountiy  that  the  city  wia  ripo  for 
tslling^  and  wifhoal  modi  otAeelty  Hung  Saw-Ciaaia  in 
ISfjS  f-stabllshcd  himself  -s-ithin  itn  ■nuiyi,  and  proclaimnd 
tho  inauguration  of  the  Tw-puig  dyuiiaty,  of  which  ho 
nominated  himself  the  first  emperor  under  the  title  of  Teen 
Wang  or  "HeaTsaly  king.*  For  the  aaxt  lew  years  it 
appeared  as  though  he  had  aaiiad  the  flag  of  viotory  to  hk 
staff.  His  armies  penetrated  victoriously  as  far  north  as 
Tientsin  and  aa  far  east  as  Chin-kcang  and  Soochow,  while 
bands  of  Bympathiiers  with  Ins  f.iu-.  appeared  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Amoy.  Aa  if  still  further  to  aid  and  abet 
him  in  his  schemes,  En^iiid  dtdond  War  agpiast  the 
Tatar  dynasty  in  1867,  in  ooDseqnaiieooCSB  OQtr^  known 
aa  tho  "  Arrow  "  affair.  In  December  of  the  same  year 
Canton  wai  taken  by  an  Engli'^h  force  under  Sir  Michael 
Seymour  and  Ueneral  Straubenzeo,  and  a  still  further  blow 
was  struck  against  (ha  preatige  of  the  ruling  OoTemment 
by  the  determinatioB  ■JrriTad  at  by  Lord  ^gin,  who  had 
bean  sent  ont  at  ipeeUI  ambaasador,  to  go  to  Fticing  and 
commmiicato  directly  with  the  emporor.  In  May  1858 
the  Taku  Forts  were  taken,  and  the  way  lutving  thus 
bten  cleared  of  obstacles.  Lord  Elgin  went  np  the  Peiho  to 
Tiantsia  <m  rouu  for  the  oapitaL  At  Tiaatnii,  bowarer,  he 
wot  met  by  the  imperial  eoraniisiOBan,  vbe  parraaded 
him  BD  far  to  alter  his  plana  n".  to  ci  nclude  a  treaty  with 
them  on  tho  spot,  which  treaty  it  was  agreed  should  be 
ratified  at  Peking  in  the  following  year.  When,  howerer. 
Sir  Frederick  Bnio^  who  had  been  in  the  meaawhila 
appointed  ninbtor  to  Ae  4M»it  of  Pddnft  tttenpledl  to 
pasa  Taku  to  carry  out  this  part  of  the  armrf^nment,  the 
vessels  escorting;  him  were  fired  on  from  iha  furts  with 
such  pr  -1  -  :i  and  pcrswtency  that  ho  was  compcUcd  to 
return  to  Shanghai  to  await  the  arrival  of  a  larger  force  than 
that  which  he  then  had  at  his  command.  Aa  iooa  l*  liewa 
of  tbia  defeat  laapbad  England  Lord  Elgin  was  sgain  sent 
oat  with  foil  powers,  and  accompanied  by  a  Lirge  force 
<inder  tho  command  of  Sir  Hope  Grant.  The  French 
likowiso  took  part  in  the  campaign,  and  on  Irt  August 
18C0  tho  allies  landed  withont  meeting  with  any  owovtioti 
•t  Peh-taag,  a  Tillage  iwaho  nilee  oortlt  of  ndm.  A 
fow  daya  htar  Iha  iorta  al  that  pbee  uhldk  bad  bid 
defiance  to  Sir  Frederick  Bnico  twelve  months  proviously 
were  taken,  and  from  thence  the  allies  marched  to  Peking. 
Finding  ftirther  reaistanoa  to  be  hopelaas,  the  Chinese 
opened  negotieit«i%  and  aa  a  goantntae  of  their  good  faith 
ramndcnd  Ot  Att4iog  gate  of  tlio  owltd  to  tbe  alHaa. 
Ob  O*  t4tb  Ootobor  t&o  tnHj  of  UM      M«iM  bf 


rrldce  King  and  Lord  Elgin,  and  a  convention  watlijpNd 
under  the  terms  of  which  tbo  Cbineea  afieed  to  paj  awti 
indemnity  of  8,000,000  taeh.  Tbo  Emperor  HeeManf 
did  not  livo  long  to  tto  the  reaulta  of  his  new  relitioio 
with  the  hated  foreigner,  bat  died  in  the  aummer  of  tho 
following  year,  leaving  tho  tliroot  to  bi»  ion  Tnng<^e  « 
child  of  five  years  old. 
The  eondoaion  of  peace  witb  Ibo  elUee  waa  Ibe  sJgMl 

for  a  renewal  cf  the  carcp^-t'-r  against  the  Tsi-pings, 
and  bcufhUiii;  by  tho  fncndly  Icelings  of  the  English 
authorities  cn^:L  i^l;  :  rc'd  by  tho  return  of  amicable  relatioDi, 
the  Chinese  Government  succeeded  in  enlisting  Major 
Gordon  of  the  Bofll  Engineers  in  their  service.  Id  a 
surprisingly  short  speoe  <^  time  this  officer  funstd  tke 
troope,  vrhich  had  formerly  been  onder  the  command  of  m 
Auu:rican  named  l^"ard,  into  a  formidablo  army,  and  witL- 
out  delay  took  the  field  against  the  rebel*.  From  that  day  i 
the  fortunes  of  the  Tai  pings  declined.  They  loat  city  aftw 
city,  and,  tadh  In  Joly  19M,  the  imfarialiel^  aftw  M 
interval  of  twMTS  yeare,  onee  mora  gained  poeaemian  et 
Xiuiliiiit;.  Ti  f'fi  Wang  did  not  survive  the  captura  of  lis 
capital,  and  w^th  him  fell  his  cause.  Thc®«  of  La 
foUoweoi  who  escaped  the  sword  of  the  victon  dispersed 
tbtoni^ioat  tbo  oonnlij,  end  the  Toi-pioga  ceased  to  bsi 

Witb  tbe  neunie  of  poooe  wbleb  wn  fben  iwtoiel  te 
the  conntrr  trade  rapidly  revived,  at-.ri,  rrith  the  ezccptioo 
of  tho  province  of  Yun-nan,  whore  iha  Mahometan  rebels 
nnder  Soleinian  still  kept  the  imperial  forces  at  b^y, 
proaperity  waa  ereiTwhera  reawakened.  Against  these  f l«s 
tbe  Ooremment  waa  caielesa  to  take  any  active  measures, 
UDtil  in  1872  Prioco  Hassan,  the  adopted  aon  of  Soluman, 
was  sent  on  a  mission  to  England  with  the  object  of  gain* 
ing  the  recogiutinn  of  tho  Quoen  for  Lis  Titli!  r's  govern- 
ment.   This  step  at  once  aroused  the  susceptibilities  of 
the  Imperial  Oovamment,  and  a  large  force  waa  instantly 
organiaad  and  deapatched  to  the  scene  of  tho  tebeUiclk 
The  wer  waa  now  pnahed  on  with  vigour,  and  before  lbs 
year  w  ^.^  >  ut  the  Mahometan  capital  Ta-lo  Foo  fell  into  tie 
hands  of  the  imperialists,  end  the  followers  of  Suleiman  :t 
that  place  and  throughout  the  province  were  mercile;;^!/  I 
exterminated.  In  ih»  succeeding  Febroaiy  the  Bogenta—  j 
it.,  tbe  dowager-empresses,  who  had  governed  tbo  eeontiy 
since  tbo  death  of  Ileen-fung — resigned  tlii  ir  powers  m'o  | 
the  hands  of  the  emperor.    This  long  expected  timo 
seized  npon  by  the  fQn%n  ministcra  to  urge  their  riglit 
andience  with  the  empcnr»  and  cii  the  29tb  Jono  167S  . 
privilege  of  gaang  on  uo  "Mored  coimtoiuuieo*  ^  I 
accorded  to  them.    From  that  time  until  hia  death  from 
smallpox  on  the  12tb  of  January  1870,  Toog-cbe's  nam* 
fidli  to  •FpNx  la  MWBWtioft  witit  nrpaUk  ad  of  impnt' 

Ibe  Emperor  Tung-che  bating  died  vitbottt  Imm^  tb« 

succession  to  tho  throne,  for  the  first  time  in  the  acr.ili 
of  the  Tsing  dynasty,  pumed  out  of  tho  direct  line,  azid  * 
conain  of  the  deceased  emperor,  a  princeling,  aaid  to  be  Dot 
qaito  fonr  vaoni  old,  waa  cboew  to  itiga  ia  lu*  "mo. 
vader  tbe  Mie  of  Kwnngoea  or  **  Baceeaiioii  of  CDoiy.* 
Thus  is  the  country  again  doomed  to  suffer  fdl  f.hfi  iacoo- 
venienoea  of  a  long  imperial  minority,  at  a  time,  too,  vbes 
events  seem  to  bIi:  w  that  iho  civilization  of  Qiina  hu 
grown  old,  and  is  like  to  vanish  away ;  wbea  tbe  intto- 
ductioa  of  new  ideas  and  western  modea  of  iboBgbt 
about  to  stretch  the  old  bottle  of  Confucian  irndition  to  ia 
fullest  extent ;  and  when,  therefore,  the  empire  will  sorel; 
need  wisdom  and  strength  at  the  head  of  affairs  to  ^^'ii 
it  safely  through  the  critical  timsa  which  lie  beforo  it  is 
tho  future. 

Thx  iKrxBUL  Familt.— Tbo  prMtnt  imperial  family, 
on  gaining  nomenica  U  tho  tbroae  oa  tbo  ^  of  the  A* 
Miaft  cr  "OiMl  d|7awl7,  Maaaod  tka  djMilie 
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UQo  of  TW-Tki&g.  ot  "  Great  Pare,"  and  the  fint  Moperor, 
who  WM  ttylad  8be-tsn-chang  Hwuig  to,  adopted  the  titl« 
of  Shan-ehe  for  hU  reign,  -ffhich  bega.Q  in  Uui  ycm  Idii. 
The  ]tgeaduj  progenitor  of  thoM  Manchcx)  ralen  waa 
Aisia  Gioro,  wboM  nuno  ia  Mid  to  point  to  the  fact  of 
hb  hAfiag  htaa  nbltad  to  the  noa  of  Nen-duli,  or  Kin, 
it..  Golden  Tatan,  who  reigned  in  Korthsm  Chin*  dai^ 
!ng  the  12th  end  1 3th  centuries.  The  prasent  emporor, 
vboaa  raign  is  styled  Kwang-eeu,  or  "  Sncooaaioo  of  GI017,' 
b  the  eightli  from  the  founder  of  tha  dynaat/,  and  ia  Uio 
0DI7  iBkr  tia»  tin*  vteUiibwMit  of  U»  Ua»  yiha  im  aot 
saeewdad  m  »  diiMt  daaonidtat  Katif>k»  fl6SlolTS2\ 
for  Instance,  was  the  third  son  of  Shan-cbe;  Tong-diing 
(1722-1735)  was  the  fourth  aon  of  Kaog-he;  Keen-long 

11736-1795}  was  the  fourth  aoa  of  Yung-chiM;  Koa-king 
1796-1820)  waa  Mm  fiftMaUt  wn  U  Smmiagt  Ttoor 
Cmag  (1M1-1S0O)  «m  tkt  momd  mm  oHuUlBg; 

Heen-fung  (1851-1P61)  waa  the  fourth  of  the  nino  soot 
who  were  born  Ui  the  emperor  Tiicm  kwiing  ;  imd  Tung- 
•be  (1862-1875|  waa  the  only  son  of  lieea  fang.  Aa  hj 
Cliiiiwo  l*w  the  beir  moal  be  joaofer  kban  tbe  individiud 
fram  whom  he  inherits,  It  beeMM  peoeeetiy  whm  the 
Emperor  Tung-che  "^cftsmn  a  gT5o«t  in  Hciven,"  •without 
issue,  in  1875,  to  s^'ltct  m  hLi  Bucc^aaor  one  uf  thu  sons  of 
ouy  of  hie  father's  yoanger  brothers,  acd  the  choicCj  which 
was  recorded  in  his  will,  fell  upon  the  infant  sou  of  the 
Prince  of  ChiiiB»  th»  aatwith  eon  of  the  Emperor  Taoa-kw«ng, 
In  order  to  preTent  the  eonfnaion  which  would  arise 
among  tho  princes  of  the  imperia]  honas  were  they  each  to 
adopt  an  arbitrary  name,  the  Emperor  Kunt;  he  dtv:ru'ud  that 
tach  of  his  twenty-four  eona  ahooid  iiare  a  personal  name 
oonsiatiag  of  two  charactera,  the  finfe  «f  which  ahonld  be 
Ttmgf  aod  tbe  aaoond  ahould  b*  •Mqpoanded  with  the 
detarmfMltv*  "to  manifeat,"  aa  arrangement  which 
wonld,  aa  has  boon  remarked,  find  an  exact  parall  -l  ui  a 
cyatem  by  which  the  sous  in  an  English  family  might  be 
oiUed  Louis  Edvctrd,  Looia  Edwin,  Lonia  Bdvf,  Louia 
Mdg»f  ud  80  00,  nil  dovio*  obtotBod  olae  In  tho  next 
Moanrtida,  aD  tta  prineeo  «f  wUA  bad  Jfwy  lor  <heir 

first  names,  and  tho  Emporor  Kofin  Inng  (1736-179.'S) 
extended  it  into  a  systom,  and  directed  that  tha  aaeeeed- 
ing  generationa  ahonld  take  the  lour  characters  Yung, 
JVmn,  tad  r«Mi«mBthra|]r,  aa  the  fint  parte  of  their 
naoMB.  Bgh*  other  aaiMMi%  aaiBely,  Pu,  T%,  Htng, 
K'i,  Taou,  K'ai,  Ttmy,  Ke,  were  subeoquently  sdd&vd,  thun 
providing  generic  auaea  fur  twelve  generations.  With  the 
present  generation  the  first  four  characters  are  exhanated, 
and  ths  aona  of  tbopraaeot  emperor,  dM>ald  be  bare  any, 
Wiilt  therefore  be  Fff%  By  ttie  oaranaaiBl  law  of  the 
'Great  Purs"  dynftstj,  twcWe  di^^Tcrta  of  rani:  an? 
diatribnted  among  the  princes  of  the  impori&I  hou&s,  and 
are  as  follows  : — 1.  Ho-shih  Tsin  Wang,  prince  of  the  first 
order  ;  2.  To-lo  Keun  Wang,  prince  of  ute  aaoond  order ; 
3.  To-lo  Beileh,  prince  of  Uie  tblid  etder.  4  Koo-ahan 
Bsitau,  prince  of  the  fourth  order  ;  6  to  8.  Kung,  or  duke 
(with  dutinotiTo  deaignationa) ;  9  to  12.  Tseang-keun, 
general  (with  diatinctiYe  dosigiiatiotus).  Tbo  sons  of 
emperors  usually  rccoiro  petenta  of  the  first  or  second  order 
on  their  reaching  manhood,  and  on  their  aona  ia  boetowed 
tha  titlo  of  B«IA.  A  BnUk'$  aona  beooM  BtUmi  • 
Beitna'a  aoma  become  JTim^,  and  so  on. 

Langvofft  and  LUmxUnr*. 

Hw  Ohfaaaa  bu^oago  ia  tho  «Uef  among  tiuH  imll 

dasE  of  languages  which  inchiflea  tbe  Tibetan  Codda* 
Chinese,  Bunliese,  Coreaa,  a&d  Chinese,  and  which  h 
osoally  described  aa  monoayllabic.  It  is  language  in  its 
Duat  archaic  form.  Every  word  ia  a  root,  and  every  root 
ia  a  word.  It  is  without  infleziun  or  even  rggjirtiiiaihm  ; 
|lf  tnboloittim  oto  injo^lhpM^  fn^  ito        am  ml  to 


be  oci^ngnted ;  it  is  destitute  of  an  alpba^t,  and  Cada 
its  expression  on  paper  in  thonaandt  of  diEtinct  symbols. 
It  ia  tber:  a  Unguogo  of  inonoeyllabia  roota,  which,  aa 

regards  the  written  dbiftracter,  has  been  ehaekad  in  ila 
growth  oad  oqntalltMd  in  ita  moat  andeat  §am  If  Ao 
early  oocuirenca  of  •  period  of  great  literary  activity,  of 
which  tha  nation  Is  proud,  and  to  the  prodnctiona  of  whi^ 

every  Cliimun-^ti  eyen  cf  tha  present  day  looks  baok  09 
containing  tbe  true  standards  of  literary  excellence. 

But  in  treating  of  the  two  branchea  into  which  '^hnm 
9Mtom3Hf  dividio  itaoU;  namob',  tha  vtittn  medium  or 
chawototo  and  dto  ipoku  Bomom  or  aooada,  we  propoae 
to  begin  with  the  former.  And  "n  following  tliU  course 
we  ehall  be  doing  no  violence  to  the  language,  for  it  would 
be  qoite  poaaible  to  sepwate  tho  ohmglera  from  ihe  aoundi^ 
and  to  treat  than  ae  two  laiiii,iio||n^  ai  iadood  bao  alnadj 
been  partly  doao  hi  Japan,  whoro  tto  Cbfaeoo  dhaneliR 
were  at  cmci  tim.3in  general  use  aa  reprostn ting  the  phoDotio 
value  of  their  Japanese  equivalents.  Beginning  at  tho 
other  end,  bnt  with  a  aimflar  oltimate  result,  variooo 
memben  of  the  wiaaioBaiy  bodj  boTO  pabUibod  taxt-booka 
and  dlctkmarias  ia  Bomaidiod  CShbiaoa^  ibot  it  to  any,  they 
have  avoided  thn  n»p  of  the  ch&ructerB  by  trariacribiing  tho 
sounds  of  thy  languago  la  Roman  kttcrs.  But  bjdcc, 
thou^'h  thu  charftcters  are  rich  and  copious  to  a  degree,  tbe 
eodnda  are  out  ol  ail  prqpoction  poor,  thia  last  diamember* 
ment  preaeata  tho  kngiMga  in  a  very  denuded  fonn,  aad 
ii  at  the  eame  time  attended  with  difficulties  which  only 
tbe  moat  sanguine  can  hope  to  see  overcome.  Tbe  neces- 
sity of  di^tinguiahing  between  words  having  the  saroe  Bound 
can  only  be  met  bv  tbe  adoption  of  diatinet  diacritical 
madi  far  OMh  iford;  and  aa  one  aooad  cAm  aoytOMili 
aa  iMaj  at  a  baadiod  imdi^  muk  a  iQWlai  ouaol  bat 
be  atleodod  with  eoafbaion. 

Tho  chamctors  of  tho  langua^t'  form  the  mediuni  which 
speaks  to  the  eye,  and  may  bs  described  as  tbe  equivalenta 
cl  tho  written  «»ord!i  of  other  Langoogee ;  but  unlike  theae^ 
instead  of  beins  oonpoood  of  lotton  of  on  alphabet  thay 
are  either  aymboii  ttttoodod  to  lopveaont  taugea,  or  aro 
formed  by  a  combination  of  liiifj,  or  of  two  or  uioro  smcL 
symbols.  AH  characters,  say  tlie  Lbiaese  lexioocraphers, 
had  their  origia  ia  aingle  stroke ,  or  la  hieroglyjmioa,  and 
thi^aodoBh^kaoaneetnawof  thacaaau  iMondadiSor 
oa  to  who  waa  ^  tiil  hivaalor  of  wri^pg  ia  (Aiaa.  Oao 
attribntM  the  inTcntinn  to  Tub  ho  (?'"00  B,a),  who  is  also 
said  to  have  insUtuteJ  uuurri^ge,  aad  to  haTs  introduced 
the  BOO  of  clothing,  and  who  caused  the  knotted  cords, 
which  had  booa  ap  to  that  time  ia  vm,  to  bo  mMsaodad 
by  ehataalon  faaadod  on  dw  ahipaa  of  bia  oMobtatcd 
diagrams.  Another  record  states  th^t  T«-ngKe  who  lived 
2700  B.&,  was  the  Cadmus  d  Cbi.a.  According  to 
reoeivod  native  ai  cour.ts,  Tseng  Ke  was  c.  man  of  extro- 
ordioary  ability,  and  was  acquainted  with  the  art  of  writing 
from  hia  birth.  While  wandering  in  tbe  neighboorbooc 
of  hie  house  at  Tang-woo,  he  one  day  met  with  a  tortoise, 
and  observing  ita  abeQ  diotineUy  and  beautifully  apotted, 
he  took  it  hi  rr.r-j  and  thus  fonned  tho  idea  of  rcpreacntitig 
the  objects  around  him.  Looking  upwards  he  carefully 
observed  the  fignrea  presented  by  the  stan  and  the 
baaTeoljr  bodiea ;  ho  thoa  attentively  considered  the  forma 
of  bitda,  and  of  mooataiaa  and  riven,  kc,  and  from  them 
at  length  originated  the  written  character. 

Bat  however  great  the  nacertainty  may  be  as  to  who 
iaTMltod  tho  fiiat  characten,  we  may  take  it  for  granted 
that  tiuf  vwa  timiffy  piotuoa  of  tho  variooa  ol(^ieta  ol 
aeaao  whleh  wwo  pwaaal  to  tha  eye  of  tho  wiiter.  Tbna, 
when  hs  wished  to  express  a  mountain,  he  wrote,  aa  did  also 
the  ancient  Egyptiana,  f\A/\,  a  symbol  which  ia  written  at 
tho  preeent  day  ll|  j  g  aow  written  aorrod  Uoi  to 
a|||U^'*aaa|^'Hda««nb  Patioah  a  witting  aodwn 
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was  DAtanlljr  eTrtromply  Hmrte<!,  ani^  by  dcigrt**,  itj  somo 
iostaaeat  bj  tiie  addition  of  strokes,  and  la  others  by  a 
oomWnation  ol  ona  or  mora  of  Umm  prinuty  diaimeien, 
Mm  inittn  iMgoaga  ha*  bMR  fomd  M  it  it  aft  tk«  pnMBt 
day.   In  tneing  ti^e  growtt  •!  tk»  bitar  cbaiMlMl  «•  ws 

into  SIX  claasos. 

fint  th^  eall  Siany  king,  lit.  ehaneten  represent- 
ing tlw  forma  (rf  (Im  o)g«to  BMBt^  ar,4Mi  «•  alurald  hj, 
UmglTpliica,  foflh  w  ttow  Jvrt  fltMrtloMd,  cad  ilMt 

600  iDfirfj,  aa,  for  example,  0  jiS.  "  thc'  sun,"  T|  ma,  "a 
honn,"  (kc.;  and  of  these  are  oom posed,  wiiii  a  few  eicep- 
tiona,  the  214  determinatiTe  or  ladioal  characters,  one  of 
which  antan  into  tlM  ecNDpontiaB  ol  vmj  ahanwtar  in  Iha 
language. 

The  secorj  i  i^;  naJhd  C^i  i.'^,  lit  characiers  indicate 
iDg  tbingn,  lii&i  i&  to  sb/,  cii&racters  inteoded  to  repreeeot 
ideas  to  th»  mind  by  the  portion  of  their  parta.  Thna  the 
ehaiacter  O  tat^  *'  dawn^"  in  wiiiflk  tha  aun  ia  Wl|waaniad 
as  appearing  abova  tha  horiiOB,  baloogs  to  it,  and  aho  eaoh 
.^liir-ictora  aa  _t  iltang,  "above,"  and  *f  K^a,  "  hc.nfsa'Ji," 
which  ara  formed  in  the  one  case  by  jobuang  a  man  above 
the  medium  lerel,  sad  in  the  other  below  it 

The  third  oiaaa  ia  made  op  ct  Mm^  i,  lik  (llisiicitaii 
combining  ideas,  or  ideographic!.  TUa  flaaa  fa  fonnad 
by  uniting  two  or  more  sigtuficant  characters  to  gire  the 
idoa  of  a  third.  Of  the  time  when  these  charscten  were 
inTented  we  know  aothing  ;  bat  it  is  plain  that  their  intro- 
duction must  have  givaa  a  my  aztandad  aoopa  to  tba 
language,  and  they  effar  aa  inUraiting  atndj,  aa,  fai  many 
iimtancea,  giving  ua  aa  imight  into  the  moral  and  social 
cunditiona  of  those  who  framed  them.  For  instance,  if 
we  snalyiie  the  character  «tn,  "  siooore,^  we  find  that  it 
is  formed  by  the  combination  of  the  characters  A  ft'',  "  b 
man,"  and  l^f  yen,  ''  words,"  a  collocation  of  ideaa  whjch 
speaks  well  for  the  In m  urLii  le  truthfulness  of  the  ii:iciL!r.t 
Ghineae,  and  which,  vhta  the  oaioitaoata  failing  in  tbia 
napaet  of  their  deaoendanta  it  bona  In  mind,  ia  daeldadly 
opposed  to  the  Darwinian  theory  as  applied  tn  !anp^.ia|c;i». 
The  character  ^  Htcang,  "Emperor,"  m  ant.Llii:r  Luluuging 
to  iliis  class,  which  gives  anything  but  a  contemptible 
aonon  of  the  moral  ataadard  of  tha-  paopla.  Thia  qrmbol 
ma  originaUf  wtiMan  tiiaa  ]t,  and  w«a  eompcaad  of  iSb» 
charactera  meaning  "  oneself  "  and  "  nlnr  ;  "  the  emperor 
was  therefore  to  be  ruier  of  himself,  or  autocrat  in  the  true 
•ense  of  the  term;  for  how  can  a  man,  said  the  ancient  sagea, 
rala  otliers  tinlesa  he  fiiat  lean  to  b»niaatar  of  bimaalf  1 

Cuionaly  enough,  bjr  dia  onniwon  of  a  ainica,  tiiis 
character  has  assumed  itfl  present  corrupted  form,  which 
consists  of  parts  signifying  "  white  "  and  "  ruler,"  end  this, 
OS  was  mentioned  in  a  recent  letter  from  the  St  Petersburg 
correspondoat  of  the  Tim«i,  has  been  liteimlly  translated  hy 
the  Mongols  into  Tchagau  Khan,  and  then  bj  the  Russians 
into  Bieljr  Tsar,  or  Wlite  Tsar,  the  name  \>y  which  the 
emperor  of  Russia  is  now  known  throughout  all  A.sia. 

Another  character  in  this  class  is  ^  m<ny,  "  brightnees," 
which  ia  oompoaed  of  a  combination  of  tha  son  and  moon 
10  iadieato  brilliancy.  Altogether,  of  tbMa  idaogmphica 
there  aro  said  to  bo  about  700  in  the  language,  although 
•ome  writers  hare  held  that  this  class  ia  a  very  much  larger 
one,  and  have  ju':*.Lficd  their  twlief  by  analysts  which,  to 
say  the  least,  arc  far-fetched.  CeJJery  quotes  a  Jesuit 
woHt,  ia  which  H  fa  alated  that  tha  duucaelar  M  "  ■ 
Khii>,"  contaifig  to  the  eye  of  faith— and  we  should  imagine 
to  that  eye  alone — a  referooee  to  the  Flood,  since  it  consiata 
of  ahip,"  flpd, "eight," and  P  iw,"amouth," 

plainljr  pointing,  adds  the  writer,  to  Noah'a  ark  with  ila 
eight  iidiBbiUnta;  aod  thai  loNy  "to  OOVM  and 
daaif«k"  bMnfaiMaof  Bn^fdRlBiliMnvanartprt^ 


I  which  are  ^  neu,  "a  woman,"  and  jfc  muk,  "a  tree,"  twice 
repeated^  iilaatratta(  tlia  longiag  desire  which,  orercame 
our  fiiat  paranl  wliaa  ba^aoaa  tha  traaa  of  Ufa  and  af 

good  and  evil 

The  iouriL,  uLkij  ij»  iho  Chuen  ehoo,  or  characiara  which, 
being  inverted,  either  in  form  or  sound,  B«fntnt  different 
meanings.  IliaM  number  about  373,  aad  an  fonaad  ia 
two  wsTS,— aitfiar  hy  101116  slight  aharation  of  tbadttraetar, 
as  the  tumirg  of  i  strotc  or  of  strokes  to  tho  left  in^tc-d 
of  the  right,  as,  for  insLancc,  tLu  cLaracter  for  tlic  hand 
pointing  to  the  left  in  tL.a  wuj  ^  h.  jans  "kft,"  and  when 
toraadlhaa/^  Biaaoa"nfhti*  or  by ahangiin  tha  aooad 
of  tha  akraotar,  aad  wiA  tha  aooad  tha  naMdag.  Of 
thia  kind  are  aaeh  charaotaiB  as  m,  which  when  pronoonced 
fd maana "  muio,'  aad  ^hmli,  'daUght*'  and  A,  vhiah 
aa»Baaaa<*aaaf*aadaafiftaiaoaato  "ehaagh* 

TLe  Sfth  c1a.u  Ib  Ou'^  Chia  c&irA,  lit.  rbaracters  haTiag 
borrowed  meanings,  and  oonaista  of  about  600  eharscten, 
whidi  an  applied,  ao  fa  indicated  hy  the  name  of  tha 
diTision,  in  a  doidda  oaoMy  aad  haaca  hava  baaa  oaUod 
metaphorieaL  Aa  aa  illaitraljoB  of  tida  daan^  Cfciaaaa 
writers  adduce  tli  ■  cLanicter  ^  thi,  "  an  arrow,"  which, 
from  the  straight  course  of  aa  arrow,  has  come  to  signifj 
"  direct,"  "  right,*  •*  a  woid  apokoa  to  the  point." 

The  sixth  cki.,  which  is  known  aa  the  Ckith  Jung,  or 
phon^.ic,  embraces  over  20,000  charactera  The  adoption 
of  these  phonetics  was  the  turuing-poiut  in  the  progress  of 
Chinese  writing.  Aa  was  the  case  witJi  the  Egyptians,  tha 
Chinese  found  that,  having  exhausted  their  power  a( 
iataatioo  ia  ionaiag  hiaiogljphica  and  ideographios,  a 
forlhar  darelopmeDt  of  the  eharactan  was  necessary ;  aiid, 
like  the  subjects  of  the  riiataLlisi,  tLi  3  adoj'tod  certain 
charactere  to  represent  certain  eounda  Aa  to  when,  or  \ij 
n  hom,  this  system  was  inaugurated,  whether  it  was  iotnh 
duced  from  abroad,  or  whathar  il  iraa  tha  jwodael  of  aath* 
intelligence,  history  fa  aHettt;  Vit  whan  it  araa  oaaa 
docidcii  tliu  l;-ir:k'uii>:(5  ni;  id'y  iticrvijujd  and  multiplied 
"  A  cliaracter,"  writes  a  well-known  (Jhuiose  author,  "fa 
not  sterile ;  onoe  bound  to  another,  it  giTes  birth  to  a  soo; 
aad  if  this  bo  joiaad  to  aaothar,  a  graadsoa  k  bot^  aad  aa 
on."  Tlw  clMMfltait,  tiian,  wh^  baloBf  to  Aa  daaa  callad 
phonetic  are  composed  of  \v!9  parts,  namelj,  the  primitiTe 
or  phonetic  element,  tLiiS,  lu  to  say,  one  of  iLe  characters 
which  have  boon  choaen  to  ri'proacnt  certain  sounds,  and 
which  gives  tha  aotuui  to  tha  whole  charactst,  aad  oaa  of 
the  >14  dalai  Minatifoa  or  ladiaal  diaiaotoia  of  Bio  faagaagfc 

One  or  more  of  tin  s.;  determinfttives  enter  into  the 
composition  of  every  character  in  Chinese,  and  as  a  ve*y 
large  proportion  of  them  are  plainly  hieroglyphics,  thaj 
may  be  said  to  bo  tiio  foondatioB  of  tha  wiittaa  laqguagd 
Aa  might  be  axpaatod  fi«m  flkav  natoio  aa  hiaieglTphiea, 
they  include  the  mr-it  remarkable  oljcK'ts  of  nature,  nuch 
as  the  sua,  moon,  »  nver,  a  nonntain,  fire,  water,  earth, 
wood,  stone,  he  ;  the  chief  parts  of  tho  hu:iian  body,  as 
the  head,  the  heart,  the  band,  the  foot,  the  eye,  the  oar 
;  tha  principal  parts  of  a  house,  as  the  roof,  dw  dosil 
;  domestic  animals,  such  as  tha  ahaafi,  tha  cow,  tho 
horse,  tho  dog,  ic.  ;  the  primary  relationa  cf  aods^,  aa 
fnLhcr,  mother,  son,  daughter,  Ac.  ;  qualities,  SUch  as  great, 
small,  straight,  crooked,  high,  low,  long,  <kc. ;  and  sctioai^ 
such  as  to  see,  to  speak,  to  walk,  to  run,  to  stop,  to  en  tar, 
to  follow,  he  Thflif  an  thas  admirably  sdspted  to  iena 
gansrio  term^  and  Oda  fa  tiha  part  they  play  in  ccmpoaltiott 
with  tho  primitives.  For  instance,  into  the  c  uii  ' sition 
of  every  character  signifying  anything  made  of  wood  such 
as  a  table,  a  chair,  a  dub,  kc,  the  dcterminativa  chaiaetiar 
aiaaaiag  "  wood  "  is  iatrodacad,  aad  it  thaa  aarcna  BMfa 
fbo  aame  purpose  aa  do  tho  VOKfa  **  BMt  *  tad  **«Mni  *  fal 
tha  aoBi|iwuida  "  aatahad *aad  «*rtM«ihaat.* 
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The  vwTnhpT  of  tbc  prirn"tivef»  taa  b«en  viriouilj 
Mtimated,  Dt  Marahman  giire«  tham  at  3867,  Callwy  at 
ahoat  1000,  and  later  wntora  hara  rvckonad  them  to  be 
fran  1100  (o  laOO.  Ikkiiw  them  eyen  at  the  lowest  of 
thoM  figarm,  it  will  le  imagined  how,  by  combina- 

tion with  the  214  determirativca,  tfu.y  niay  U  made  to 
form  the  thirty  and  odd  thouaond  diatioot  characteta  o(  the 
Luigoage,  aioce,  of  course,  it  woald  be  poMOil*  hf  eomUiiiDg 
•Mil  of  the  1000  primitiTee  with  overv  ono  th<;  ?U 
datandttMliw^  to  fonn  more  thanacToa  liin&s  tJaat  number 
of  charade  n. 

Tb  illuatrate  this  ayatem  of  formatioo,  we  will  take  the 
priuitifo     n^,         wUgk       eombiditum  with  27 

dot«rminativo3,  produces  as  many  (ijrivatirea  haring  the 
Bixmo  phonetic  value,  m  Uua  way — combinad  with  the 
detenninatiTe  |Il  **•  momMn^'  it  booaaioe  K  nfo,  "a 

hif^h  mountnin  ;"  with  ^  nm,  "  b  wnman,"  |^  fi.yo,  "  fair/' 
"baauUlal;"  with  ff  <*w,  "graaa,"  H  nj?o,  "a  oertda 
h«b;*  With  A  Moon,"  a  bird,"  H  "  a  goow^- «nd 
•o  on.  From  theae  examples  it  ynW  be  observixl  that  the 
determinatiTes  play  the  pert  in  *ome  umtanoee  of  adjeo* 
tlvrj  ;  Qn:i  i;i  cu[jibi;ia.tion  with  their  primitiTM  th^  form 
an  exact  parallal  wUb  floany  Egyptian  and  Imrim 
ideopboiMtiaib  flia  fbflowiag  esampfe  in  Egyptian  Aow* 

preciflely  tho  same  formation  in  tbu  compDaidoa  of  tho 
characten,  and  in  the  teqtMttre  Taloe  of  their  part%  aaia 
ia  the  CUbm  iiplMMe  jwt  ntand  to.  ^  U« 
in  Egyptiw      harej"  OMiMMd  utthlUi  4M» 

*W*  2&  flp-dAig  of  Aaeyrian 

hieroglypLi^-^,  ^ir  Henry  Itawlinson  layn,  "Certain  cla>iru'a 
of  wondtt  have  a  aiga  prefixed  m  auffixed  to  them,  more 
oommonly  tho  flmtr,  by  which  their  general  character  ia 
indicated.  The  namea  goda,  of  men,  of  dtiea,  of  tribea, 
of  wild  animal*,  of  domettio  animala,  of  metals,  of  montha, 
of  the  pointa  cf  tlio  compasa,  and  of  dignities  are  thoa 
Aooompanied.  The  aign  prefixed  or  lo^xed  maj  hare 
«iiginally  repreaented  a  word  ;  bat  wbMi  wed  \m  mb  way 
here  Rpv^ken  of,  it  is  b^^lievcJ  tbat  it  "'tr.?  not  scruttded,  bnt 
acrved  inmply  U>  indicate  to  the  reader  the  aort  of  word 
which  waa  placed  before  it" 

Theee  words  of  Sir  Henry  RawUnaon  may  he  illnstrated 
bj  the  foUowing  ezamplea  meaas   in  Aasynan 

«* wpodi,* lad It ttwd ■> tlw  Jiiliiiiiiiiiliii  tefUbfimade 
of  wood.  Tlraa  in  oomUnation  with  the  primittre 
it  beoomee  ^y^f^  "a  sceptre;"  and  wbra  combined  with  the 
primittTo  we  hare  tf^^t  "  a  bow."  A^n,  JJ^ 
ia  Med  ia  the  aame  way  aa  tiM  daterminatiTe  for  aU 
aarafaforotu  animala.  Tlww^  tot  imtllioe,  JJ*"!!!^!  ia  **a 
d^"  and  ItJ»-£][[  ia  "  a  Uon."  It  will  be  seen  that 
both  tha  Egfptim  and  Ai^aan  characters  beta  qnotod  aia 
aooatfoetad  on  anoUf  the  same  principle  as  Uiat  to  be 
observed  in  tho  formatioDof  the  nifij.  rity  of  Chineae  charac- 
tera,  but  it  is  noticeable  that  in  Assyrian  the  primitivea 
do  not  retain  in  composition  their  phonetic  yalaea,  aa  they 
(aaanlly  do  in  Chioeae,  and  as  they  often  do  in  Egyptian. 

Marking,  then,  tho  foroea  of  tho  two  parts  of  the 
charactLm,  it  jrt  r  ^'-y  to  imagine  tho  way  in  which  new 
eharaoters  lusTe  from  time  to  time  been  fonned.  Suppoo- 
inft  forioMMMi^thatatMa  for wbioh a CbiiMniuiinabas 
to  giro  a  name  on  paper  ia  known  to  him  colloqumlly  as 
ma.  The  coiner  of  the  new  character  would  then  in  the 
firat  place  chooae  a  common  phonetic  or  primitive  possessing 
the  sound  ma  ;  Teiy  poesibly  he  would  take  the  hieroglyphic 
&  oM  "  a  hone "  and  woald  oonbine  with  it  the  deter- 
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minative  mnk,  meaning  «waedL*  Hie  aaw  dharaeler 
would  than  stand  thus  ft^,  and  might  be  understood  to 
signify  "  the  aui  tree but,  unless  preTiooaly  informed, 
tho  reader  woald  be  left  in  complete  ignoianoe  aa  to  tha 
•ort  of  tree  meant,  u  tha  parte  of  the  character  would  only 
supply  the  iafomation  that  it  wm  either  a  tree  or  something 
mode  of  wood,  and  that  it  was  to  be  pronounced  ma.  This 
is  equally  c&^o,  speaking  gooerally,  with  all  tha 
charaotera  By  a  careful  study  of  tha  phooetica  it  ii 
poseibia  to  aniva  at  tha  sounds  or  approximate  souuds— 
for  eartdn  Tartalions  eonstantly  occar — ol  the  characters 
of  the  langoagi  ;  !.;it  (Im:  only  liint  ;it  their  meanings  is  to 
be  derived  from  the  determinatives,  which  point  ooly  to  tha 
general  nature  of  the  objeda  or  aetiooa  dgnfBad. 

Aa  has  already  been  mid,  tho  d(  trrrninativefl  are  214  in 
number,  and  the»e  havn  lui  u  c.aaiderod  by  many  of  the 
native  dictionary  uiukLra  to  funuah  convenient  h^diqy 
under  which  to  arrange  the  diaiaeteia  of  tha  ia"ff««gf, 
Again,  olham  hava  ebom  to  abiHify  flw  ebmctqn 
according  to  tTipir  final  eounda  Beth  ^yt;!.>rrvi  havy.  thair 
adTantaaes.  By  adopting  the  first,  the  headings  are  com- 
parativ^y  few,  and  the  characters  are,  roughly  sp«akin|^ 
filiwiiflad  awwniiM  to  tha  generic  meanings  they  bare  in 
aoBmoa;  and  Iba  teoood  gives  constant  practice  to 
stnri.^rjt-?  in  remembtTintj  liio  tones  q[ji1  n-rnjct  rhyming 
pronunciation  of  the  characters.  But  in  both  the  phonetio 
lelatioaahip  between  the  primitivee  is  entirely  lost  s^  at 
And  this  is  mnch  to  be  ti^ed,  dace,  as  CUlery  and 
otben  baTe  pdnted  out,  the  seieBtiBo  way  ot  arranging  the 
charticU  TH  wort^d  bi*  Lj  placing  them  under  their  {jruuitivea, 
by  which  means  the  respective  values  of  both  the  primi* 
tivea  and  determinativee  woald  be  brought  out  in  prominent 
relief.  Only  in  two  Chinese  dictionaries  that  we  have  met 
with  have  any  attempts  been  mado  thus  to  arrange  the 
characters,  and  the  older  of  those,  on  which  tho  later 
work  was  raobably  framed,  owes  the  system  on  which  it 
is  composed  to  the  azpflrienea  imported  tnm  Japw 
the  oo<om])ilor,  ^vho  -rraa  a  natiyo  of  that  rotintry. 

In  the  course  of  the  above  remarks  a  few  instapcee 
liave  bean  glTan  of  tta  airigibal  aad  modan  foma  of  tha 

mme  characters,  as,  for  example,  %  and  But,  OS  may 
rtuuiily  be  supposed,  tho  change  from  one  to  the  other  waa 
not  nude  all  at  once,  and  Chinese  books 
of  six  distiaot  etjlee  of  writiaft  vaijing  ia 
the  square  eharaetcr  aiad  io  flEa  booib  at  Oa  prHent  day 
to  tLii  Seal  and  Qrass  or  cursive  characters,  whirh  are 
nctc<l  for  their  oUcurity.  Those  atyiea  are  described  as 
thf  (  '.tin  thoo  or  "seal  character,"  the  Le  lAoo  or 
"  official  character,"  the  Kea«  sAoo  or  "  model  character," 
the  Hing  ikoo  or  "  running  character,"  the  Ttaou  $hoo  or 
"grass  character,"  and  the  Suny  »Ao#  or  "  Sung -dynasty 
character,"  and  may  be  illustrated  by  the  following 
example,  in  wMob  Aa  dharaetea  llfL  Ihmni  "betbe"  is 
shown  written  in  all  the  six  styles  just  specified  : — seal 
character  f^;  official  character  ff;  model  character 
raiuuBg  ehaiaelw  IfS  ;  giaae  «baiaetor  ^  t  aad  Saag 
character  ]QL  But  above  and  beyond  thcMp  hiz  styles  of 
writing,  Chinese  penmen  not  nnfreqneotly  ai  low  their  ima- 
gi  nations  to  run  riot  when  engaged  in  fanciful  or  ornamen- 
tal piecee  of  caligraphy.  Aja  extraordinary  specimen  of 
this  quaint  taste  is  to  be  seen  ia  the  Chinese  Library  of 
the  British  Afuscum,  where  there  is  a  copy  of  the  Emj>eror 
Keen-long's  poem  on  Monkdea,  printed  both  in  Chinese 
tod  IfaaOKW  ia  SS  Uada  of  atn^ely  hndhl  ohataotsai 

Wo  will  now  paaa  on  to  the  sounds  of  th?  Innfuagc  ; 
and  the  first  thing  concerning  them  which  strikes  the 
student  on  mumiattd  with  his  dictionary  ii 

their  extreme  poverty  as  oompatad  with  the  charaaers. 
Then  oro  over  30,000  choractoiaiB  the  language,  and  thesa 
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MO  rapreacated  to  ika  ear  bj  only  500  ajllabic  soanda. 
Ko  doubt  the  adoption  of  primitives  aa  phonetica,  oa  has 
iMOk  alrMdj  dawiibed,  baa  ooatribttt«d  to  (bi«  ranilt*  max» 
it  proridad  lor  thv  dn*  expraaaioa  of  fli*  tyiUtim  ihtn 
exiating,  but  for  no  rnrir  Ar.4  th-js,  though  it  Taatljf 
enriched  the  written  lAiij^da^u — ouo  ^iimiUvu  prodncing  as 
many  aa  74  doHvatives — it  at  onco  put  a  «top  to  all 
tmwaae  ia  (ha  nunbar  of  the  aoonda.  The  difficulty  then 
•MM  w  to  tht  w»j  fa  whieh  000  syliablea  were  v>  be 
made  to  repreaent  in  oonrersation  the  thouaanda  of 
eharactera  in  common  nse.  And  three  methoda  hare  been 
adopt«d  to  prevt'Mt  tlic  runr.iM'i <n  which  at  flnt  ligltt 
would  appear  to  be  ineritable.    These  are — 

1.  By  combining  with  the  word  which  it  ia  desired  should 
ba  imdaiitood  aootfaar*  bearing  a  aimilar  or  rapiilementary 
iBaming,  to  ^Katingaiali  it  by  pointing  to  ita  maiBing  from 
other  words  bearing  the  same  nn  n  3  ;  thus,  for  "to  hev," 
it  ia  uaual  to  aay  in  conTezaation  JQ|  ^  tiny  kten,  -ttng 
meaning  "  to  hear,"  and  hum  "  to  aee  or  pcrcciva" 

2.  Aa  r^gpuda  aou  Mbataatifi^  bj  placing  eartain 
daaaifying  woida  iMtwaaa  ttan  aao  tiba  Bnmanw  wUdi 
precede  them.  These  classifiers  bear  aome  reaemblance  to 
our  expreiaiona  herd,  head,  fiett,  troop,  Ac,  and  hare  a 
eartain  refaraooa  to  the  natoM  «(  the  aubatantiTca  to 
which  they  an  attachad,  For  tniBpla^  tha  w«cd  jtS  P^, 
**  to  graap  with  tlw  band,*  la  uad  aa  a  daaaillar  to  precede 
anything  which  is  held  in  the  hand,  such  as  a  knife,  a 
spoon,  a  hatchet,  Ac,  Instead  of  exptosaing,  therefore,  a 
knife  by  y*^  taou,  which  might  either  mean  a  knife,  a 
snaU  boot,  or  a  fringe,  the  classifior  ia  iatrodnoed  to  show 
wUell  taoii  la  meant,  and  a  speaker  wotild  aay  yih  pa  taou, 
liloraTly  "a  grasped  knifo."  In  liko  manner  Q  keen  "a 
space,"  is  used  as  a  d&asifier  for  houses  and  enclosures ; 
m  kdn  "a  root,"  for  treea,  poim,  dnba,  ic,  and  ao  on. 

And  thirdly,  by  dividing  the  worda  of  the  language 
among  eight  tones.  These  tonea  partake  of  the  nature  of 
muaical  int():i  I  ir ,  and  are  divided  by  the  Chinese  inl  u 
two  aeriea,  the  upper  and  the  lower,  and  are  called  by  them 
tha  upper  even,  the  upper  lUhg^  the  upper  departing,  the 
ippv  entering,  the  iawtt  wno,  tba  Jowar  riiiiic*  the 
lowar  departing,  and  tba  loww  ODtariag:  1V>  aadi  ebaraeter 
ia  allotted  ita  appropriate  tone,  which  if  wrongly  rendered 
is  liable  to  give  an  entirely  different  meaning  to  the  word 
from  that  inteaded  bv  the  apeaker.  This  possibility  will 
fa*  nndantood  wbao  it  k  Mnambarad  that  tba  thirtj  aad 
odd  tiumaand  ebaraetan  Ited  expraanoo  in  about  600 
sounds,  thus  giving  an  average  of  one  sound  to  GO  char- 
acters, and  these  figurus  shuw  that  at  beet  the  system  of 
tonoa  is  but  an  incomplete  solution  of  the  difficulty,  since, 
ware  thia  average  of  60  charaetara  equally  diathbnted 
UttOBf  thofull  eight  tonaa,  tbara  would  nmwio  noarly  eight 
characters  of  each  sound  identical  both  in  sound  and  tunc 

But  aa  a  matter  of  fact,  only  the  four  tonea  of  the  np[ier 
scries  are  in  general  use,  to  which  sometimes  the  first  or 
oven  tone  of  the  lower  series  ia  added.  The  even  tone  ia, 
as  its  name  aignifies,  simply  the  ordinary  tone  of  voice ; 
tba  riaiqg  tooa  gives  to  the  voice  aomewbat  of  the  effect  of 
aa  fatsiTogation ;  the  departing  tone,  of  doabtful  surprise ; 
and  the  entering  tone,  of  [>eremptory  comraanJ.  Theae 
may  easily  be  illustrated  by  repeating  our  negative  "No," 
flrat  in  the  ordinary  toM  of  conversation,  seccmdly  aa  an 
iatoiTogation,  thirdly  aa  aiptwaripg  doabtful  aaipriaa,  and 
fooiibly  as  a  peremptory  rafoaat: — ^thnal  No  — ,  S  Ka«^, 
3  Nov,  4  No  -.  The  diflBculty  of  acquiring  a  knowledge 
of  the  tones  proper  even  to  the  characters  in  common  use 
la,  aa  may  be  soppoe^,  very  gr«at,  and  the  only  way  to 
SMitar  Aam  ia  to  leara  them,  aa  tba  childian  learn  them, 
firaai  tho  lipa  of  tba  aatiTea  tbamadvea  No  etudy  of 
books  will  give  tho  reqt;tr-d  knowledge  Tlir  Chirnj^e 
leant  them  by  ear  alone,  and  if  an  educaUd  luau  asked 


to  give  the  tone  of  im  isolated  character,  he  genenllj  has 
to  repeat  a  phrase  in  which  the  character  occurs  in  order 
that  his  lipa  may  toll  bia  oar  tba  iatoDatiaa  propac  to  it. 

It  win  ba  easily  undaratood  HuA  flto  aiiatakaa  aad  diS> 
culties  into  which  thia  intricate  system  drives  Chinese- 
speaking  foreigners  are  often  inconvenient  and  sometimea 
dangerous.  Some  years  ago  a  petition  on  behalf  of  a 
Cbiaaaa  eriatiaal  waa  ptaaentad  by  a  wealtb^  Cbiaeaa 
mare^t  ia  porana  to  tbo  go?enior  aad  eotinci)  of  Hong 
Kong.  A  well-known  Chinc-e  scholar  undertook  to 
interpret  on  the  occasion,  and  tho  Chinaman  titgaii  iits 
speech  with  a  reference  to  our  K\cai  x  Ktroi  or  "  Honour- 
able kingdom,"  as  be  designated  England.  Now  tba 
ayllabla  iwu  pronottaead  hea  i  y  meaaa  darii,*'  tad  vaad  ia 
combination  with  kuok  is  ea  abusive  term  BOt  nneonmonly 
applied  to  any  foreign  country.  Unfortanately  the  inter- 
preter confuiod  the  two  tones,  and  turning  indignantly  to 
the  governor,  ho  reported  that  at  the  very  outset  tha 
petitioner  had  buguu  by  speaking  of  England  aa  "Ao 
davil  JdngdoBL'*  Tba  jaat  aacat  of  tba  oonacil  kaaw  do 
boonda,  and  ft  waa  only  after  some  niaateir  of  wild 
fusion  that  an  explanation  followed,  w-hich  saved  the 
Chinaman  from  sharing  the  cell  ol  the  man  for  whom  be 
waa  pleading.  To  a  Chiruunan  auch  a  mistake  would  be 
wall«i^  impoaaibli^  for  tha  toaaa  fona  iategnl  parte  of 
tha  wotd^aad  to  tha  ear  of  a  natiTafha  difraraaea  batwaaa 

kteai  in  the  oscendinr  ti  ri  ',  and  lu-ai  in  tlin  dr-.'icendlnj 
tuue,  would  be     great  aa  bctwut^  kmii  and  kuan. 

There  is  only  one  other  point  in  ooaaactiioa  with  tho 
sounds  of  tha  hmgaaga  to  vhiah  tttmne^  naad  bow  bo 
made,  and  that  ia  tiie  ayitom  wUdk  baa  b«aa  adopted  for 
spelling,  as  it  n  the  various  Bounds*.  For  this  purpose 
36  characters  wiiich  begin  with  the  initial  consonants  of 
the  language  have  been  chosen,  and  38  which  end  with  the 
llaal  aoooda.  2a  ordar,  thaa,  to  iadioato  a  daaired  aoaai^ 
tha  writer  tafcea  a  aharaotar  of  tiw  tnt  aartaa  wbteh  htifiim 
witH  the  required  initi'\?.  nnd  a  character  of  the  second 
series  which  ends  with  the  required  final.  These  are 
placed  together,  and  the  initial  of  the  firat  and  the  final  oi 
the  saoond  give  tha  raauirod  aooad.  For  inatanca^aappoa- 
ing  a  ChimHiian  wan  aaaiionaof  aarpreaaing  tibal  tho  aooad 
of  a  certain  character  was  liny,  Lo  would  write  tho  two 
characters  Q  tang  and  @  king,  tho  &rst  of  which  would 
give  the  initial  t,  and  the  second  the  final  iny.  Thia 
sTllabio  mUiqg,  tba  iaitiala  of  which  aia  idaatical  with 
wa  iaituM  flaaabit  cooaooaata,  waa  iatrodnead  by  tba 
Buddhist  mis.sionaries  in  the  6lh  and  6th  centrr:  i.  ,  nd 
from  tho  time  of  the  .ippearance  of  the  dictionary  Yuh 
pien,  which  was  published  in  tho  year  513,  it  has  been 
ompicjad  ia  avaiy  native  dictionary  of  the  laaigua^  whiob 
baa  maaaaaoa  tho  fight 

With  a  language  of  roots,  n  hirh  ij  devoid  of  inflexion 
or  even  of  agglutination,  in  whicli  ^  ij.!go  uuiabcr  of  words 
e.ich  play  the  part,  under  varying  circuitnstances,  of  snb- 
Btontrves,  adjectives,  verbs,  and  adverbs,  it  may  at  fiiat 
sight  appear  that  giammar  must  be  an  inpoaaibdify.  Bat 
inasmuch  as  there  are  in  Chinese,  as  there  must  be  in  every 
bnguage,  certain  words  which,  to  quote  Dr  Marahman, 
"dijiioto  things,  and  others  which  signify  qualities,  there 
must  b«  worda  to  azpreas  actions  done,  and  tbeae  as  dona 
by  one  or  maay,  alrwdy  done,  now  doing,  or  intended  to 
ba  dono ;  thoy  must  alio  bo  daaciibad  as  done  absolutely  or 
eoaditionally,  as  proper  to  ba  doaa,  or  peremptorily  com- 
manded. Further,  the  various  circumstances  of  the  doer, 
and  of  tha  subject  of  the  action,  must  also  be  either  plainly 
expressed  or  tacitly  understood ;  henoe  tha  need  of  ptqiaai- 
tions.  Conaactiog  worda,  too,  aarsamrilj  aiiit  ia  avMy 
language,  aa  wall  aa  tboao  which  axprcaa  tha  emotioiM  d 
the  mind.  Thus  the  principles  of  grammar  must  substan- 
tially exist  in  every  lan^^e."    And  though  the  abaenco 
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of  all  inflaxiOD  in  Chincae  places  the  grammar  of  the 
kagoage  oo  a  different  footing  from  that  of  the  poljrayllabio 
liqgiiag^  il  ia  jat  diatinetU  defined  bj  the  poaitiao  and 
aaaaaatiott  «f  dw  mcda  of  mt  aeoloMe. 

Since,  when  a  Ib  "rx  kcn  and  understood  only  in 

the  eoontiy  of  ita  birth  or  adoption,  the  study  of  the 
gnajBar  affecting  it  is,  &»  f&r  as  the  uatires  are  concerned, 
«oma$t»»mlf  unmp(Ktaiit»  ve  find  that  Uttb  attantion 
haa  DMB  ftai  by  Aa  Cbbwaa  to  iha  gnrnmar  of  tbeir 

langnic;-?.  But  practically  tie  (^rammnr,  whii^h,  ris  hnr.  just 
beea  stat«d,  consista  of  luJee  for  tho  cua&Ljuciion  of  the 
sentence,  has  for  many  centuries  been  «if  orced  by  example, 
and  tha  oanaocabip  of  tba  wtaminara  at  the  oompetitive 
ayaiwMiartniia,  If  than  waobaanra  tha  eonaaelioii  of  words 
which  these  authorities  have  presrn-r'^,  irn  Cmi  thnt  in 
evury  Chincao  sentence  tho  subject  cornea  fi.-fct,  thvn  the 
verb,  which  is  followed  by  tlio  complement  direct  and  the 
complement  indirect^  and  further  that,  aa  is  the  caae  in 
aaoit  of  the  Taraoko  lan^tmg^,  avery  word  whieh  daBnea 
or  modi^os  another  inranably  precedes  it  For  instance, 
the  adjective  precedes  the  substontiTe,  the  adrerb  the  verb, 
the  gonitire  the  word  wMck  gOTWna  ^aod  tiia  pWfMaMwt 
the  word  goveoied  by  it. 

Ilia  impertaaoa  of  azaetly  foUownglihaaa  mlta  Ijeoomea 
at  once  apparent  when  we  remember  that  nftrn  one 
and  the  same  word  ia  capable  of  being  used  as  a  sub- 
ataatire,  on  adjective,  a  verb,  or  an  advarit.  Thia 
ia  tha  caae  alao  with  aoma  woida  in  £n^iih.  Va  naa 
the  word  prtmntf  for  cnmple,  aa  a  aitMtiative  when 
we  talk  o'  dvinj^  n  rf-f-rtf  •  as  an  aJjectire  when  wc  s::y 
the  pretfnt  time  ,  and  an  a  veib  when  we  say,  "  I  preseni 
yon."  Cut  is  another  word  which  wo  make  use  of  in  the 
■ame  ynj.  Wa  aay^  "  the  cirf  of  *  awoid,"  "wt  gnm," 
mad  "to  c«l  a  nan  down.* 

A  number  of  olhcr  instances  of  the  same  kind  might 
be  adduced,  bat  taking  a  Chineee  word,  we  may  ahow 
haw,  hf  varying  ili  poattion  in  a  sentence,  it  changes  ita 
grammatical  value.  Hie  cbataetar  kao  haa  for  ita 
meanings  "  to  love,"  "  good,"  "  excellent,"  "  well,"  Ac.,  and 
possibly  Nvi'h  the  intention  of  illuttratiog,  as  it  were,  these 
meanings  by  representing  the  highest  and  purest  form  of 
natural  affection,  that  which  exists  between  a  mother  and 
her  child,  tho  inventor  of  the  chancier  haa  lormad  it  of 
two  parts  signifying  respectively  "a  woaun*and  "aeon." 
If,  then,  we  moet  with  it  in  such  a  Connection  as  this, 
which  is  token  from  the  lips  of  Oonfndm,  jR  ^  ^  jK 
if,  JTsmI  Ism  dUX  elis  tie  iao,  wa  wwognfaa  il  at 
on  CO  M  s  jiibstantive,  since,  were  it  an  adjective,  it  would 
be  followed  by  a  substantive ;  were  it  a  verb,  it  would  be 
followed  by  it«  complctncnt,  and  also  because  it  follows 
•  iofartantiva  £  HE.  to  which  ia  added  ^  ^ 
the  poaiearive  caae.  The  •eBtanoaahonU  titan  hetnndated 
—Kwikeen^  "to  peep  and  see,"  hao,  "the  excellence  or  the 
goodness,"  che,  '  of,"  chih  ehia,  "the  apartments."  In  the 
■aatawas,  also  from  Confucius,  ini^j^fi  -^(x^  Aoo 
mk,  «•  aaa  by  tha  poaitioa  of  tha  two  Aoos  that  the  first 
mart  be  a  varl^  and  tiiat  the  aeooDd  must  be  an  adjec- 
tive, since  it  is  followed  by  a  substantive  with  which  it 
forms  the  direct  complement  to  the  vtrb.  The  meaning  of 
the  sentence  then  is  Joo,  "as  [when],"  Aaov.,  "we  love,"  hao 
^tih,"  excellent  beauty."  Again,  in  the  modern  colloquial 
expression  ^^f^  we  have  an  example  of  the  use  of  kao  as 
an  aiverh  J f  iding  a  verb,  and  the  phrase  is  then  in- 
capable of  being  trt^olated  otherwise  than  aa  "  well  said," 
Jki^^waU^'alM^^nid.* 

The  number  of  cLiri'-lfri.  which  might  bo  treated  aa 
wa  have  dealt  with  is  legion.  little  has  been  said  on  the 
anbject  of  this  pocoliaiiiy  of  the  lapguage  by  native  grom- 
MriMi*  whi»  hw«  aol  dmit  niiw  not*  iot  thQ  icioikot 


of  grammar  than  to  divide  the  characters  into  Su 
tm  or  '*daad  irarda,*  aa  they  call  nouns;  Jfiid 

U;r,  "liTiTvg  Tv-ord'!.,''  or  vcrVu  ;  r.rid  ^'-^  IltQ  tut, 
"empty  wurda,''  or  pixucies.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that 
iu  a  groat  many  instances  the  transition  of  a  character 
from  one  part  of  speech  to  another  ia  marked  by  a  change 
of  tone.  This  ia  tha  ease  with  the  choiactsr  Aoe^  of 
which  we  have  been  speaking.  When  it  stands  for  tho 
adjective  "  good,"  it  should  be  pronounced  in  tho  ascending 
tone  haa>^ ;  and  when  it  becomes  tho  verb  "  to  lovo,"  it  is 
transferred  to  the  departing  tone  Aaos..  And  in  some 
few  cAses  the  eharaelar  anffeta  a  ehaage  of  aonad  aa  wdL 
ihih,  the  verb  "to  cat,"  is  prnr.cnnccd  in  the  enter- 
ing or  abrupt  tone;  but  it  bccoiu^a  i-axia  the  departing 
tone,  when  it  plays  the  part  of  a  B-jUstantivu  meaning 
"  food"  In  a  lecture  adm-oistered  to  the  king  of  Leang^ 
Menoius,  rebuking  him,  says,  I^ISA^A  i>owefttfiACI 
tic  \  ,  "  Ycur  dogs  and  swine  cat  men's  fo<^>d."  Hera 
it  Will  bo  obMrved  the  first  ^  must  by  the  rules  of 
position  bo  tho  verb  thih  "to  cat,"  and  by  the  some  necea* 
sity  thia  aama  chancier  at  the  eiod  «f  tha  aantanea  mart 
be  a  anbatantiva ;  and  the  dIcCtonariea  Idl  tu  tiiat,  when 
this  is  the  case,  it  is  pronounced  sm.  But  though  it  is  true 
that  a  vast  number  of  characters  can  bo  niade  to  serve  a 
writer  in  a  variety  of  capacities,  yet  each  belongi  aora 
partienlarlly  to  aoma  em  part  of  apeoch,  and  many  am 
idantiliad  vrith  that  one  ahma  For  inataace,  wa  find  that 
certain  sub?f-infivr-s  rrhich  exprcjss  things,  Buch  as  cAo  "a 
table,"  or  d  "  a  chair,"  remain  fixed  aa  substantives,  and 
that  others,  if  they  denote  actions,  are  primarily  verba, 
and  if  conditioos,  anch  aa  "  honoar  "  or  "  riehaa,"  •!«  in  tha 
fint  hnlanea  adJeeliviea 

As  miglit  Hp  cxpf'rtnd  frgm  tho  naV.irr  cf  tho  language 
of  whicit  tiiLi  ii.iLicliangeability  foriua  a  part,  Chinese 
admits  no  vanations  of  gender,  and  in  thia  particulai'  it 
agrees  with  the  Manchoo^  Mongdian,  Turkish,  and  finniah 
families  of  toogaea,  in  whieh,  aa  Dr  CUdwetl  poinCi  oul^ 
not  only  are  all  things  which  are  dc'itit'ite  of  risaaon  and 
life  donotod  by  neuter  nouns,  but  no  nouns  whatever,  not 
even  nouns  which  denote  human  beings,  ore  regarded  in 
themselves  aa  being  masculine  or  feminine.  All  nouna  aa 
such  are  neuter,  or  rather  are  destitute  of  gender.  "  The 
nnimaginative  Scjrthion  reduced  all  things,"  adds  the 
doctor,  "  whether  rational  or  irrational,  animate  or  inani- 
mate, to  the  same  dead  level,  and  regarded  them  all  as 
impersonal"  But  in  every  language  there  are  certain 
words  the  geadar  of  which  must  necessarily  bo  distill' 
guished,  and  in  common  also  with  the  peoples  just  referred 
to,  to  these  the  Chinese  prefix  words  denoting  sex.  Thus 
a  son  is  spoken  of  as  nan  tm  or  "  man-child,"  and  a 

daughter  aa  ic-^  mu  Itu  or  "woman-child"  In  the  case 
of  anlmala  other  dianeten  are  niad.  ^  kung,  "  noble," 
"  superior,"  is  employed  to  denote  the  male  and  ^  moo, 
"  mother,"  to  indicate  tba  fanmla.  Thoa  St  tk  ^^"V  ^ 
"  a  horse,"  and  #  moo  aw  b  **  a  naie."  With  birds 
other  chamctcrs  arc  considered  more  appropriato.  Thus,  tlia 
male  ia  described  as  kunp,  "  martial "  or  "  brave,"  and  the 
female  as  bat,  "  weak,"  or  "  inferior." 

Aa  ngnida  nwnhar,  CShiatia  fa  left  ia  «a  •fttDj 
ittdaftoHa  eeodition.   Aa  a  mla  it  ii  tha  eonnaeijon  of  tta 

words  of  the  sentence  which  determines  whether  a  noun  ia 
in  tho  aingolar  or  plural.  Often,  however,  the  plural  is 
indicated  by  rapaatiag  tha  wm,  as  A  A  />»  ji^  "  the 
men,"  or  by  the  preaenee  of  a  numeral,  as  in  the  fflllowing 
expression,  taken  from  tho  Confueian.  Awxtettt,  H'-f  4S  Ui 
"  Tho  three  disciples  went  out."  Here  the  character  tan, 
"  thre«i,"  indicates  that  Uae  is  iu  the  plural,  although  it  haa 
no  inherent  mark  of  number.  Another  way  of  plonliting 
a  Mii»  it  bjr  addioig  lo  H  on*  of  cartaiki  words  signifying 
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•'■ll*«''MBf.*  TlwBi«t4xmim€fa«««r*KrAi.)«^, 

gdkoo,^  hteu,  K/an,  and  ^  Ulny.  The  firet  f  ur  l.  ivi 
their  nuanirtg  "all,"  and  tb*  last,  Idiy,  moan*  '  a 
dut."  Ito  Mlk  like  its  moMiing,  ia  diatinct  from  Um 
«thm;  Omt  jnnaM  th»  aouii  «*v  •hivf*  CoUom  tt^ 
Md  rannt  win  it  •  wwipuuMl  10611  M  "Mitoalrttti  *  far 
aciit.^I*,  "  ir.m  cl^s  "  for  m™.  In  ooUoqnial  CliineM  the 
chancier  fj  mam  baa  been  adopted  aa  •  aicn  of  the  plaraJ, 
Iwl  Hi  «w  It  alaual  wlinlj  eoni^ed  to  panonal  pro- 
BonntL    Thas  ^  ««»  meena  "I,*  and  f|W      man  "  we." 

Hie  ralea  of  poaitioa  which  aeire  to  fix  the  ^uta  ot 
■pMoh  of  A«  woria  of  a  aenteooe  are  allowed  alao  in  great 
Maawre  to  ngokte  die  cmh  «f  noiiM  sod  tba  aioodi  and 
tenaea  of  ▼ertMi  Bol  tlik  {a  b^f  no  mtum  titwrnj*  the 
eaao.  For  example,  tbo  poucMive  ca«e  13  marked  by 
certain  particlea  ol  which  mention  will  be  made  preaentlj; 
and  although  European  writfrt  on  Chineae  grammar  bars 
beea  in  the  habit  of  ooondering  thai  whoo  two  aobatan- 
livaa  eotto  together,  tbo  fbat  f*  to  be  talM  m  being  in 
tho  po«3€«ii*e  aw«,  thoa  in  the  ientf  rir*  ^ tf  4|t 
T**n  tm  kao  kiO,  which  we  ahoold  tniii»l  u  "  the  Son 
«|  Bnvm  lem  ktmlBg,*  tens  they  would  naj,  ia  in  the 
fomamm  eaae, — it  be  queatiooed  whathar  meh 
wpwimn  may  not  be  more  apf  ropriaiely  camlimtd  aa 
compound  terms,  in  the  sarre  «:iy,  that  we  treat  their 
equlTalcnta  in  EDglisb.  For  instance,  wo  shonJd  never 
eocaider  each  an  expreaaion  aa"the  Chelsea- wator-wurks" 
to  eaoaet  of  *  noBunatiT*  sod  two  poaaaaaire  caaea,  aa  it 
waM  bo  puted  by  theae  grammertana,  were  it  turned 
word  for  word,  aa  it  might  be,  info  ChinwD.  And  thia 
treatment  btcome^  still  more  difficult  of  adoption  when  we 
Criil,  M  ia  tften  the  cajse  in  Chineae,  a  Mumber  of  substan- 
tivea  atrung  together,  all  of  which,  with  the  exception  of 
tiM  iMt,  wmld  tihett  htm  to  be  conaidered  aa  a  aucoeaaioo 
of  poaaeaaive  caaea.  If  we  tak%  for  eauoitJe,  «oe  of  the 
ordinary  marka  on  porcelain  nade  In  Uhina,  each  aa 
ra  min^  fVan  leih  tan  n^en  cJw, 
we  ahouid  be  toki  to  oonaider  Ta  mimff,  Wan  WA,  and 
uten,  aa  poaaeaatTe  caaea,  and  that  the  phrue  ahoold  be 
traoalated,  **  The  maruCxtore  of  the  third  ya«r  ot  (the 
reign)  Wan-lelh  of  tbe  Ta  ming  dynaaty,"  inatead  of  treating 
it  aa  a  compound  expreiwion  <>ii  tlic  "  ChcUca-watcr 
worka  "  prioe^ile,  thoa  "  The  Ta-ming-dynaaty-Wan-lelb- 


Beaidc4,  Chin>>Ao  is  by  no  meana  destitute  of  caae- 
particlee.  In  the  liter^  and  cdloquial  languagee  the 
poaaeasiTO  is  expreaaed  by  aulfixing  reapectiTely  ehe 
and  f)4  MA  to  the  ntbituitive.  Thoa  theae  farticlea 
answer  exactly  to  tin  'a  eommoiily  oaad  ia  English. 
^     IS-  9'^'^       "        fav(jar  of  heaven," 

or,  aa  we  should  as  often  say,  "  heaven's  favour." 

]5«  A  AddPi  ««M  low  k  "The  dog 

of  that  woman,"  or  "That  woman's  dog."  If  we  trace 
back  the  case-particlo  ^  che  to  its  earli^t  une,  we  find 
that  it  waa  originally  a  verb,  and  meant  "  to  proceed  to," 
and  thus,  aa  a  aiga  of  the  poaaeaaiTe  eaee,  it  impliea  the 
teoM  of  partitiaa  wUeb  »  inheraiit  ia  oar  "of*  and  the 
Frinch  Je.  Tn  some  instances,  by  its  addition  to  certain 
aabetantives,  compound  nouns  uf  posscssioQ  are  formed 
orbldl  are  capable  of  being  uaed  aa  a4jectivea.  For 
example  ^  itus  ia  "gpld,"  and  ia  gnld,"  or 
"  golden.*  n  M  OMd  dec  to  «tpnaa  talatioii,  hSi  not  m 
frequently  as  ita  colloquial  equivalent  fi^  '^'^>  ^^ich  ia 
very  commonly  thus  employed.  Such  expraasions  a? 
Ht^W^  Jrtoan  ping  ttih,—MA,  "be  wbo,*  ivam  "nlM 
over,"  ping,  "sotdicrs" — are  in  constant  use. 

With  verbs  of  giving  to  and  speaking  to  the  dative  caae 
ii  narked  bgr  poaitioa    Tbe  porsoa  to  wbom  a  tbiqg  ia 


given  immadiatoly  fcOeiwa  <ba  vaib^  and  tta  Ibiog  givsa 

comes  next.  The  sentence  *'  The  prince  gave  the  officer 
some  money,"  is  in  accordance  with  the  Chineae  idiom, 
whi  h  wt  ul  1  not  admit  the  more  usual  English  form,  "  Tut 
piince  gave  some  bmmmj  to  the  oSicer."  Ihe  dativa  can, 
with  iL  aanaa  of  *%m*  fa  marked  hy  Oa  oaa  el  lb 

charsf'fers  "to  euccp-ed,"         («,  "to  pi^t  nnotlcr 

inatead  of,'  and  J(  ita,  "  to  be  1 ;  thna  fe$^£|  H  » 

sAoo,  "  to  write  a  letter /or  m^*  fivtMsCft 
M4  mm  «r&,  '*for  mf  daagbter,"  Ac 

Tie  aeeoaatiTe  eaae  ia  aa  a  rule  marked  by  podtioo.  Bat 
occasionally,  as  has  been  mLi  wei  by  M.  Julieo,  the  particle! 

Jm  «i  IK  y*»  iP  f«>  ^  Aoo^  are  diiaaaociated  fron 
their  uaoaf  dgUMitioB,  and  an  onpk7«d  aiaipllf  at  apt 

of  th\?.  rrl?*^* 

Tlii.  liiAlruniciilal  ca8«  la  indicaUsd  by  the  character  £|  e, 
"by,"  in  the  language  of  tbe  books,  and  by  ^  y^ng,  "to 
naa^i  io  the  colloqoiaL  Aa  aa  instance  of  tba  nae  of  Ike 
fiiet,  we  may  quote  ibafollowi&g  passage  ftwo  Ifaodaa!— 

Bl^tll^iiJS  y^v^  erring  !  ui  It  (aou,  *•(A^UIH^n« 
man)  cannot  ba  entrapped  by  that  which  is  coutrarj  to 
right  principleai'* 

The  ablative  case,  having  the  scoaaol  "  from,"  is  markid 
by  the  aigns  ^  U«,  and  ^  ync,  and  in  the  coUoquii!  ly 
^  t4unp,  as  in  th,  fuUo-.v.n^'  '-T.-LniiJ. -  fj  J^^P 
TtM  tOttg  min  e  l(u,"Fnm  the  birth  of  mankind  until  no*," 

nut  1  y  J  uriveatWoo-ting;"  1%ffi4t  AS^T  f^*^ 
fVi  king  lot  letum,  "  He  hea  come /roes  Peking." 

The  remarka  which  have  boaa  aiade  on  tba  ftoda^ 
aambar,  and  caae  of  tito  aabatoalim  ^plj  ia  lika  aMaaa 

to  the  aic^ectivea,  and     oaad  oolj  bow  nfer  Uianfon  te 

the  manner  in  which  degreea  of  eomparison  are  fanned. 
The  cumparative  is  denoted  either  by  certain  partidea 
meaning  "  more  than,"  or  "  beyond."  or  in  the  .colloqaisl 
tnr  (amis  of  expreaaion  aoch  aa  "  Una  ana  compared  with 
that  nan  ia  good,"  or  again,  "TUa  awa  baa  aol  thai  wa'b 
goodness."  Aa  nignn  of  the  superlative,  worda  auchaiH 
Uuy,  "excelling."  H  ibiA,  "the  bigbaat  point"  or  ft 
tkm,  '*  exeeediog  "  are  employed. 

In  all  Oriental  languages  tho  personal  pronouns  pky  s 
prominent  jiart  from  thoir  number  and  the  varifty  of 
equivalent  lermw,  whtthcr  of  self-depreciation  or  of  aci- 
plimentaty  adulation,  uaed  to  expresa  them ;  and  in  LlumM 
they  derive  additional  importance  fron  the  fact  that  in  th« 
abeence  of  all  Torbal  inflexion,  they  serra  to  indicate  tk* 
person,  and  in  the  spoken  language  the  camber  of  tha 
verb.  u-oo,  fff  urk,  and        ^'t         '''"^  term*  most 

commonly  used  in  cUsaical  writings  to  aiguifjr  the  fifst, 
aecond,  and  third  penona  of  tba  pataonJ  praooOB,  d 
which  ^  ICO,  nc,  and  Ca,  are  tlie  common  colloqoiil 
eijuivaluiiU.  i'heac  latter  have  for  their  plunJ  uv  ««s, 
H€  mun,  ta  muA.  Quite  separate  and  apert  from  the«e 
and  *&  their  eqtiivalonto  ia  the  ehaiactar  Qj|  e4M,  which  n 
leaaisad  especially  for  tba  emperor,  asd  baabeea  the  taSf 
tioual  im|>crial  "  VTo  "  since  the  time  of  tho  three  n:ythieiJ 
emperun  to  whuso  wisdom,  energy,  and  furcM^ht  tlx 
greatnaaa  of  China  is  attrflbatod  bjT  the  native  bistonau. 

Bat  Boi  alwaja  doea  tin  anpoior  foal  binaelf  entitled  to 
oaa  flue  Inbarited  ebcraotar.  Ia  tinea  of  natioaal  aiii* 
fortune  he  chooses  to  believe  that  hia  own  remi^^-^i 
the  cause  of  the  evils  which  have  overtaken  the  cuuau/, 
and  then  it  is  the  custom  for  him  to  designate  himself  Km 
Jim,  or  "Deficient  aun."  With  bia  au^ecto  the  aasomp- 
tionPof  a  ainihr  bvnbla  portion  b  babitoal,  and  amorg 
acquaintances  the  place  of  "  I "  i.-s  nearly  always  taken  hj 
terms  by  which  the  speaker  seeks  to  give  a  cotnplimcnta'7 
inportaaw  to  tba  puwa  addnnad  at  tba  expenn  of  ka 
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own  btellectaal  or  Nrfd  f(«tion.  "Th«  doUaid,"  *'tlie 
Uttle  one,"  ftod  "lb*  Itta  of  bw  dfl|gi«g^'  an  tanu  moat 
fMqaeatly  mtd  k  tUi  mum,  white  mi  Ual,  or  "•lare,"  is 

the  aelf-MBUiawl  epithet  adopted  bj  ministere  when 
■ddronitig  Um  emperor.  la  like  manner  the  Bpo&kcr'a 
rektiona  and  penooal  belongings  are  spoken  of  a*  "  the 
UtUfl,"<tbBBMiv"Mui  "dM<iiiwpw"  TkerwpMldwto 
•ge  goidM  on  tin  odier  hani  too  diotee  «t  wpwuiopt 
OOpIoyoJ  U)ward5  the  perRon  addressed,  who,  instead  of 
being  callpd  by  the  second  petaoo  of  the  proDOun,  hears 
himaelf  s'idreW  u  Matter,"  "Old  QeotlemAn,"  or 
"Svaier."  Xbe  holders  of  the  lomr  €flhM%  audi  at  the 
E*m  or  dfrtriat  megietrmtee^  an  addiewed  \j  hv  L<io 
ft  or  "  Old  Fathers  as  th^  rue,  they  becrme  Ta  loo  yt 
"Great  Old  Fathers asd  when  thef  reach  the  higher 
nnks,  saeh  as  the  gorernors  of  tihiopHninoes,  thej  are  calJed 
2V»>»  "Onal  Mon."  In  mmm  ^iBk  it  is  eustomary 
to  ^Mok  oi  Ao  Monginga  of  uiodker  m  being  "  worship- 
llll,"  "honoiiriible,"  or,  "  hi:gi'.."t." 

History  is  Tague  aa  to  the  date  when  the  Chineee 
Aloptad  the  numerals  they  at  preeeat  emploj;  but  as 
«•  &»d  i«f anoM  lo  th«B  in  tiht  Joo*  4f  iTuiam.  il  ia  f ^ 
to  iDfer  lihat  Ihej  wwa  m  smstsnBebafew  the  Wi  oantory 
B.a  Tliej  are  17  in  number,  and  are  theae:  fik, 
"one,"  n  wrk,  "two,"  H  "three^"  D  "four,' 
S  -fc  "•"▼en,"  A 

jw,  "eight,"  %  ht^,  "nine,"  +  aAO,  "  ten,"  jjO, 
a  hundred,"  ^  Ut«n,  "  a  thousand,"  K  «m«,  "  ten 
khooaand,"  yi'A,  "one  hundred  thousand,"  ^  cAoow, 
"  a  million,"  jjC  k^,  **  ten  miliiona,"  and  im,  "  a 
bandnd  milliona.*  The  last  four  an  now  wtrj  asldom 
Msd,  the  rest  are  hoorij  employed.  It  will  be  aasa  that 
l^are  is  no  singlo  numerH!  bctwef^n  teD  and  opp  bundrerl, 
■ad  the  intcrrening  Bunibera  aru  therefore  form&d  hj  tAih 
"  ten "  in  eombinatfSn  with  the  lower  nameraU.  For 
•sanmls^  tho  nnmbem  between  ten  and  tweat;  an  eaqweased 
lij  aia  '*tMi*  widi  dw  additioa  of  Ao  tmnbar  required, 
llius  "  thirteen  "  would  be  -f-  ^  Shih  lam.  The  figures 
between  kwon^  and  a  hundred  an  denoted  bj  -f'  $Mk, 
fnaM  bgr  tiit  «lihtr  muMnl,  nd  in  Ais  way 
2+  San  thih  would  be  "thirty." 

Alter  the  explanation  given  of  the  maoner  in  which  the 
WMAer,  gender,  and  case  of  nouns  are  clearly  expressed  in 
wwpaaitioB,  it  noed  not  bt  a  natter  of  surprise  that  by 
position  and  dM  nao  of  poitiidsa  it  is  poasible  to  give 
crprrs-M  Ml  to  all  the  tnooda  and  ten  sea  of  tho  Torb.  Such 
a  fact  shooid  not  astonish  us  when  it  is  recollected  that, 
•a  stated  by  Harahman,  in  the  case  of  certain  Engliah 

vhIi%  aneh  as  "  to  eni^"  posituMi  ia  fooiid  e^oal  to  the  taak 
of  lonmg  Sll  out  of  Oa  SIS  Terbal  vaiiationa  which 
anch  recbe  undergo,  and  four  rnly  Rm  formed  by  the  addi- 
tion of  termioatioaa  to  the  onginai  moaoejllable,  namely 
"jOtttlMt,"  "euta,"  "ontteth,"  and  "cutting."  As  no 
lAaagib  not  afin  the  lengthening  of  a  fine,  or  the  addition 
nf  a  dol^  ean  poorfUy  ba  aflMsd  in  a  Chinaia  ehameter 
without  entirely  altering  ita  meaning,  position  has  to  do 
everythiag  for  the  Chinese  verb,  and  it  accomplishes  its 
miaaion  in  two  ways,  either  by  stating  the  time  at  which 
the  action  baa  taken  plaoa^  or  ia  aboat  to  take  pkos,  or  by 
preftdng  er  mlftdng  eertain  weids  whieh  by  their  aareral 
meaning?  supply  like  inf'irmation.    For  instanrc,  in  the 

coDoquiid  sentence  iO^fiL^  >"<'  ^•"j 

** now,*  indieetes  Aatthe  actian  is  present,  and  the  three 
characters  are  to  bo  translated  *'  he  ia  coming.'  But  if  we 
were  to  exchange  the  jco  kin  for  ^  ^  minff  neen,  "  next 
year,"  the  verb  lai  will  be  in  the  future  tenae,  "  next  year 
ka  will  oMoe  j  "  aad  if  yet  oooe  again  we  aay,  tktma  yui 
•a  loH  ihtm0  jwf  naaning  "  bMl  VMndi,*  Aa  tm>  wiU  then 
U  B  tka  vaal  tinaab  Md  tka  acnlnai  trflt  nn,  *  hH  mnlli 


he  came."  But  mon  frequently  the  preseni  tenn  of  the 
Tstb  ia  not  awomjaniad  with  aogr  v<nd  to  doaoto  tka  tiaa 
of  fha  aetioB,  aod  Indaad  Aa  «nfy  tenit  partielea  enpbycd 

are  thoae  which  serve  to  explain  the  past  and  future  ten.Hcs. 
The  characten  T  teaoUf  "  to  oomplete,"  and  i§  kwii,  "  tu 
paaa  over,*  are  the  eommoneet  af  tkoaa  which  an  aufifixed 
to  denote  tho  first,  and  j||  Ueang,  "to  take,"  aod 
yaou,  "  to  want,"  arc  tho  most  frequently  used  as  prefixes 
to  mark  the  second  Tlitis,  ta  leu  Icaau,  or  ta  keu  kic6, 
would  mean  "  he  went,"  while  ta  ueang  kmtfst  ta  yaou  t«u 
waaldba**hawaiga* 

In  pTcry  languags,  as  Marshman  has  pointed  out,  "  it 
will  sometimes  be  found  necessary  to  indicate  or  declare  a 
thing,  to  command  an  action  to  be  performed,  to  express 
it  as  desirable,  obligatory,  or  possible,  to  represent  it  as 
eonditional,  and  to  dcoeribe  it  in  a  general  way,"  and 
Chinese  is  no  exception  to  this  rule.  In  the  case  of  the 
active  and  infinitive  moods,  position,  which,  aa  we  have 
already  seen,  has  done  so  much  for  Chinese  grammar,  ia 
again  equal  to  the  ocoasioo,  but  the  impentir^  the  optative, 
and  the  potential  awodaall,  although  not  alwagra^  bava  their 
dietinctiTe  Bipns. 

The  third  peraon  of  the  imptrutive  muod,  for  instance, 
is  formed  in  modern  Chineao  by  prefixing  a  verb  meaning 
either  "  to  give  "  or  "  to  peimit,"  aad  aoawers  exactly  to 
onr  «*k*.*  fl^ft^  Ae«  fti  fcn  ii  "lat  Um  go,"  hm 
meaning  "  to  allow,"  "  to  permit"  The  optative  mood  la 
formed  by  the  addition  of  worda  meaning  "  to  wish "  OC 
"to  dceire,"snd  Che  potential  by  the  additlOB  «f  WMtdi 
imj^jii^  "  power,"  "  datj»"  or  "  donbt" 

Tb%  above  sbrleh,  alHioagli  naoaasarfly  bria^  aerm  to 
show  that  by  carefully  r<jJlowing  the  laws  of  Cltincse 
syntax,  it  ia  possible  to  eapreas  in  Chine^  as  exaotlj  aa 
in  other  languagto,  all  Aa  IMtta  of  speech  in  all  A«fr 
▼ariatv  of  Bomlwr,  goodar,  aaM^  nood,  tanie^  and  panoii» 
and  tharefon  areiy  shade  of  meaning  which  ft  ii  poaanda 
to  convey  by  word  of  mouth.  The  difficulties  of  acquiring  a 
knowledge  of  Chinese  have  hitherto  shared  that  ezaggeratioa 
which  surrounds  the  unknown.  It  it  time  that  the  language 
was  bettac  andoca(ood,,and  at  this  paiiod  of  the  world'a 
history  we  oannot  affoird  to  leave  nnnotfoed  a  language  so 
riiiciLtit  M  to  dwarf  into  insignificance  the  antiquity  of 
western  tongues,  and  one  which  is  the  solltaiy  medium  of 
communication  between  400,000,000  of  onr  fellow-men. 

Having  Ana  attempted  to  tnoa  Aa  growth  of  Ae 
written  diineee  character  from  ita  fint  ereation  aa  a  hicro- 
^'lypliii  to  ita  final  dovclopiMi  iit  [s:  llii  muro  modern 
ideophonetic  fono,  and  alao  the  rules  which  govern  tho 
pcsitioQ  of  Acee  charactere  in  a  sentence,  our  object  will 
now  be  to  show  Ae  use  which  Chinese  authors  have  made 
of  the  chancten  aod  of  the  grammar  to  which  Aey  are 
Hulico'ient  It  waa  obviously  neceasary  to  begin  with 
the  language,  befon  dealing  with  Ae  literature,  since  some 
of  Ae  lea&g  ahaiaoteriatiflB  of  Ae  literature  an,  as  ia  Ao 
ease  in  every  tongue,  plainly  traceable  to  Ae  structure  of 
Ae  bmgnag&  The  words  of  a  sentence  aro  as  a  piece  of 
clay  in  tho  hands  of  a  potter.  If  they  bo  soft  and  plinbic, 
Aat'is  to  say,  if  they  be  capable  of  inflections  and  of 
syntaotioal  motion,  Aey  may  be  moulded  to  eztireBs  wiA 
varying  vigour  and  force  the  highest  bncica  am'  noblest 
thoughts  of  an  able  writer  in  all  Ao  changii^g  Ixjftnty  of 
poetic  diction  or  of  rhetorical  eloquoncc.  But  if  on  the 
other  hand  Aejr  be  deatitute  of  inflexion,  and  bo  cramped 
by  inesonblalawa  of  poaition,  which  cannot  for  a  moment ba 
departed  fran,  wiAont  a  aa  rifioa  of  sense,  the  rcault  must 
be  Aat  Ae  litenton  of  which  they  aro  Ae  component  parts 
"will  partake  to  some  extent  of  thoir  hard  unyielding  nature. 

If  we  turn  for  a  moment  to  the  poetry  of  ancient  Greece 
and  Rome,  we  find  Aat  aome  of  tho  findet  effocta  havo 
baan  pradaoad  by  tha  powar  which  tha  itiflexioDal  Mtord , 
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of  Uime  Inngnagca  pare  of  tranapoeing  the  positicm  of 
words  in  a  sentence,  so  a«  to  gi^e  vigour  and  grace  to  the 
rhythm.  To  prove  the  truth  of  tliia  we  hare  only  to  take 
aomt  itrikiog  pMMge,  tod  compare  it  in  tbo  ori^iiai  with 
•  fiUll  •tnightibnnitd  tnaaktion  in  proae.  The  idea  is 
the  same  in  both,  but  bow  differently  it  appeab  to  the 
imagination  of  the  reader.  The  gem  ia  there,  but  it  ha« 
lost  the  edwitage  of  its  scUmg.  Ii  uiust  now  bo  judged  by 
tlM  ftOKM  nile  of  its  intnnaic  value,  with  do  softeoing  aor- 
mnidfiigT  to  sdd  grace  and  brilliancy  to  its  natural  boeutj. 

Bat  the  effective  w«ipon  which  was  thus  placed  in  the 
hands  ol  the  pucU  and  anthors  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome 
has  been  completely  dLT.ied  t-a  Chinese  writcra.  As  has 
beea  t^ipltiny*!  the  is  absolutely  without  inflexion, 

md  III*  gmmoMr  eamhle  so  entirely  of  syntax,  that  no 
word  ean  hn  rnoTcr!  oi!t  of  ita  determined  position  in  a 
■cntence,  witkout  oiiLor  cLik;i^ing  its  value  or  rendering  it 
meaninglesa.  ..  Thus  the  literature  has  lout  much  of  the 
variety  and  elegance  which  belongs  by  nature  to  that  of  the 
polysyllabio  langnagee.  And  «•  might  go  bayond  thu 
and  say  that  tho  lack  of  thflt  p'>w(-r  of  expression  which  is 
given  by  ajutactical  motion  iiiii  beci  accompanied  by  a 
blighting  inflocnce  on  the  imaginations  of  Chinese  authors. 
Othec  eanaMt  to  which  teferanoa  will  preaeoUy  be  made,  are 
aleotoaonawteDtTCspoiwiblafbrdintMnlt;  bolHiiKurre- 
vJ^rw  of  the  various  bra-  ches  of  Chinese  literature,  wo  shall 
find  ihat  those  which  are  most  dependent  for  their  successful 
development  on  the  poweraof  imagination  are  those  which 
least  rep^  attention,  and  that  the  more  exoallani  are  thooe 
wUflh  eoolain  dmpla  iiamtiiOM  of  facte,  or  oodiM  of  tho 
argumontn  of  the  philosopher  or  of  t'r?  mm  of  scienca. 

Bat  uotwithatanding  this  tho  Chmoso  are  eminently  a 
iiteraiy,  in  the  sense  of  a  reading,  people.  The  system  of 
mab'qg  oonpetitifo  oTaimnattona  the  only  lonl  road  to 
posts  OTlkoiioitr  tad  MnblaBMat,  aiid  tho  lav  wnldi  thtowa 
t!jiy-j  open  to  everybody  who  chooses  to  compete,  havo 
caused  a  wider  diffusion  of  book  learning  among  tho 
Chineoe  than  is  probably  to  be  found  among  any  other 
pMplA  As  to  the  date  when  the  litatatura  irst  took  ite 
liM^  H  is  impossible  to  speak  wfth  any  eortafnly.  The 
▼iciMitudoi  which  attended  tho  eirly  manuscript*  and 
books  which  were  collected  by  private  individuals  and  in 
the  imperial  librailea  have  been  such  as  to  render  the 
Mfwamtioii  of  aaj  waeimA  neocd  •  matter  of  wonder. 
Ooariwt  references  an  fbond  In  hooka  to  vorki  whieh  are 
srJi  to  have  existed  at  early  dates,  lull  of  WBf  of  those 
tho  titles  are  all  that  remain  to  as  now. 

One  of  the  earliest  pnbliahed  works  on  which  we  can 
hj  ou  hands  is  the  JBacJk  Chamgm,  the  and  tho 
BHMl  revered,  becanao  tho  baet  oodomtood,  of  tiio  uno 
classics.  This  wgrlc  Unt  saw  the  light  within  a  prison's 
waUs.  In  the  year  1150  a.  a  its  author  W&n  Wang  was, 
wo  are  told,  imprisoned  for  a  political  offence,  and  sought 
to  ^kilo  away  the  tedium  of  his  confioement  by  tracing 
out  a  ignlMB  of  general  philosophy  from  the  eight  diagrams 
and  their  64  combinations  invented  by  the  Emperor  Fu-he. 
These  diagrams  havo  bt^sn  likened  to  tho  mystical  numbora 
of  Pjrthaguras,  and  the  leading  idea  of  Win  Wang's  system 
■aeaie  to  havo  boon  loonded  npoa  tho  Chiasoa  notioBB  of 
tho  ereatldn  of  the  world,  aeeerdlng  to  whidt  all  malarial 
things  proceed  fiom  two  great  male  and  female  Tivifying 
elements,  tho  Yin  and  the  Yang,  which  in  their  turn  owe 
their  existence  to  the  Tax  ktik,  or  the  first  great  cause 
As  Sir  John  DaTM  aays,  (his  "  might,  with  no  great  impro- 
priety, be  styled  a  ionul  system  of  tho  uniTerse.  They, 
that  is  to  any  Ihj  Chinese,  maintain  that  when  from  the 
onion  of  the  Yang  and  the  Yin  all  existences,  both  animate 
■adimudmattihad  baan  produced,  the  sexual  principio  woa 
MMljod  to  and  became  iziherent  in  all  of  them.  Thus 
Intveo,  the  son,  day,  Ac,  an  considered  of  tho  uioio 


gender  ;  earth,  the  moon,  night,  kc,  of  the  female.  TLii  I 
notion  pervades  every  department  of  knowledge  in  ChiiUL 
It  exists  in  their  theories  of  anatt^my  and  medicine,  and 
is  constantly  referred  to  on  every  subject  The  duci 
divinities  worshipped  by  the  emperor  as  high  priest  of  tbs 
state  religion  are  heaven  and  earth,  which  in  thb  sen^e 
appear  to  answer  in  some  degree  to  tho  oi/«n^  and  ^-^  :a 
the  cosmogony  of  tho  Greeks." 

The  style  and  matter  of  Win  Wang's  writings  were, 
however,  ao  cramped  and  vague  thai  Confuchis  amoog 
Othen  attempted  the  task  of  elucidating  their  dark  placet". 
Many  years  the  sage  spent  in  endeavours  to  make  straight 
th.a  ■.'.'i  ck  was  so  crooked  ;  and  the  only  result  attained 
has  been  to  add  some  idexplioi^e  chaplera  to  An  inooia> 
prebensible  book.  Bnl  tkie  fwl  tiiat  it  gave  rise  to  a 
eystem  of  divination  saved  it  fmm  nh.iring  tho  fate  whidt, 
in  the  year  221  u.c,  befell  all  books  except  tbose  on 
medicine,  divinalion,  and  husbandry,  at  the  hand  of  th? 
Emperor  Che  Uwong-ti  of  the  Tsin  dynasty.  Thiamooaidi 
ordered,  for  political  reasons,  dio  daelraetion  of  all  tht 
books  to  be  found  within  thn  rmrire,  except  those  on  t!i« 
Bubjecta  just  mentioned,  i  tjii  j;iitely,  no  monarch,  how- 
ever powerful,  is  able  to  carry  out  to  the  letter  an  order  of 
so  inquisitorial  a  natoro ;  and  the  roofs  of  housoe,  the  walk 
of  dwellings,  and  oven  tho  bedi  of  faocMoe  Ilie 

receptacles  of  the  literary  trcasurea  of  the  nr.tton  until  tbo 
tyranny  was  overpast.  Tbo  works  of  Confuciu*,  tho  Book 
of  Hittory,  tbo  Btxik  of  Ode*,  the  Spring  and  AiUnimi 
Annaitf  togother  with  tho  Book  ^  Mit»$,  and  tho  /bar 
JMa  by  tho  disciples  of  tbo  aago  and  of  Uonehia,  wen 
all  alike  condemned  to  the  flames.  How  all  these  wtrra 
preserved  wo  know  not,  but  history  tdU  ua  that,  when  in 
after  years  efforts  were  niado  to  restore  the  Book  of  Hitloij, 
28  sections  oat  of  the  100  commioiqg  tho  entira  work  were 
taken  down  ffom  dm  li|M  of  a  Mind  maa  who  had  treasoied 
them  in  his  memory.  One  other  was  recovered  from  a 
young  girl  in  tho  province  of  Uonan.  And  tbcae  aro  all 
which  would  probably  have  come  down  to  oa,  bad  not  t 
oompleta  eopf  bean  fooad  awrated  in  the  wall  of  Coo' 
fuiae^ahoaM^  whan  it  waa  poUed  down  in  tho  year  140  ftft 

Tins  Boot  of  ni*(ory  tak?s  us  bark  to  about  the  UnMflf 
Noah.  It  conaiata  of  a  uumbei'  of  records  of  tho  Tn,  Has, 
Shang,  and  Chow  dynasties,  embracing  the  period  from 
tbo  middlo  of  tho  S4th  oentoiy  a.0.  to  721  &a  Theet^ 
and  a  nvmbar  of  other  M8S.,  attracted  tho  attention  ef 
Confucius  when  he  was  at  the  court  of  Cho\. ,  and  tclectinj 
thoao  which  he  deemed  of  value,  he  compiled  them  in  a 
work  which  he  called  the  Shoo  king  or  Book  of  IIi*toty. 

Thia  work,  aa  Mr  Walls  Williama  mft  "  oontoina  Aa 
aeoda  of  all  fhinge  that  m»  valnaUoin  the  eetfmation  of  the 
Chinese;  it  is  at  once  the  foundation  of  tl  t!r  ■  liticJ 
system,  their  history,  and  their  religious  htca.  tho  lasts  of 
their  tactics,  music,  and  astronomy."  For  the  moat  {>art  it 
oonoiata  of  oonversationa  between  the  kings  and  their 
miniatera,  fa  wUeh  are  traced  out  the  some  patriandil 
principles  of  government  as  (i^uido  tho  rulers  of  the  empire 
at  tho  present  day.  "  Virtue,"  said  tho  minister  Tih, 
addnissing  the  emperor,  "  is  the  ba."ii3  of  good  government; 
and  this  coooista  fitat  in  procuring  for  tho  people  the  tbinp 
neoeesary  for  their  anstenance,  anch  os  water,  fire,  roetaU, 
wood,  and  grain.  Tho  ruler  must  also  think  of  rcndcrir:; 
them  virtuous,  and  of  preserving  them  from  whatever  can 
injoro  life  and  health.  When  yon  woold  cnnlion  then,  aw 
gentle  words,  when  you  would  correct,  employ  authority.* 
"  Do  not  be  ashamed  of  mistakes,  and  thus  m.ikc  then 
crimes,"  was  another  piece  of  wholesonie  advice  off^radto 
tiie  emperor  by  his  adviaere,  the  effect  of  which  is  sttll 
obeervable  in  the  outspoken  oonfOMiona  of  ofiolal  ineom- 
potenco  which  are  dail/  to  bt  nil  whb  in  tbo  oolnnmaaf 
the  I'tLmg  GaselU. 

.  J  .  d  by  Google 
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Aj  we  ehall  h^n  occMiou  %i  «  eubeequcnt  stage  to  treat 
kt  eome  length  of  the  oompilatioD  which  ttAnds  next  ^ 
til*  liel  «(  (k*  €3imuMi—*h»'Bo9i  of  we  mm  on 

to  mvlida  •  irack  whOM  diote  hav*  wterad  into  the  very 
marrow  of  Chioeee  life  ninwly  tiM  X«  Aib  ^ 
i?i^«f.  This  work  ia  aaid  to  hav*  baan  aompOed  \rf  the 
dake  of  Chow  in  the  12th  century  B.C.,  since  which  time  it 
haa  aver  been  tha  guide  and  rule  bjr  which  Chinamen  bare 
Nglklad  iD  tka  •etiona  and  relationa  of  their  liTes.  No 
miy^  «MBBfl«r  ii  too  iniMPiificMit  to  aacape  notice, 
ud  m  aodaland  donartie  dotyn  aomidarad  to  ba  bejood 
its  scope.  From  tl.o  tuturo  of  its  eontenta,  thenfon^  it  ia 
the  work  of  all  tho  clasaica  which  his  left  the  moat 
falpaWe  impreuion  on  tho  miriMcni  and  customs  of  tho 
pet^lai  Ita  rules  are  minutely  obeervod  at  the  preaont  day, 
and  ona  of  the  aix  goraraing  boards  at  Faking— the 
Board  of  Kites — is  entirely  oonoaroid  vitk  leaimg  ml  its 
prooepta  are  carried  out  thronghont  fba  CBpIni 

Speaking  of  lb  La  work,  Gallery  says  with  justice,  "  In 
aaranooial  ia  summed  tip  the  whole  soul  of  the  Chinese, 
and  to  my  mind  the  Book  cf  Jtitm  h  tha  moat  exact  and 
•onplala  BMUgiapli  that  tUa  aatiM  am  iiv»  of  itaelf  to 
tlw  real  of  Am  world.   Ita  «flMioa%  if  it  baa  any,  are 

satisfied  by  ceremonial ;  its  duties  are  fulfilled  by  means  of 
coremonial.  lla  ▼irtues  and  vices  are  recognited  by  cero- 
monial ;  the  natural  relations  of  created  beings  are  eeson- 
lial^  oonnactod  with  earemonial ;  in  a  word,  for  it 
oawMoaM  ia  nan,  tlia  nan  mocai,  tha  man  politae,  and 
the  man  religiona,  in  their  nnmberleaa  relationa  with  tha 
family,  society,  tho  state,  morality,  and  religion." 

But  though  each  and  all  of  tho  cloasica  bear  to  some 
extent  the  impress  of  Confucius,  only  one,  tha  Ckun  Tmf, 
or  Spring  aa^  ilu^vatii  iiniM^  waa  writtaft  bf  kfan.  At 
llnl        thtafowta  moca  than  usual  iatonat  allaahaa  to 
llii  look,  wbioh  ia  ael  laaeoed  by  the  atatanonta  mado  by 
tbaaage  himself,  and  by  contemporary  scholars  c rnccming 
it    **  Tha  world,"  says  Mencius,  "  waa  fallen  into  decay, 
and  right  prindplea  had  dwindled  KWtif.   FOrrene  dis- 
eoanaa  and  ojfaoarisa  doatli  wara  ^la  m$xm  rifa  Casea 
wtn  oeeaRiBf  of  Bdafalara  whomudarod  fheir  rolars,  and 
of  tons  who  murdered  their  fathers.    Confucius  was  afraid, 
and  made  the  Cktm  Uete."    As  soon  as  it  appeared,  we  are 
told  that  rebellioua  ministen  quaked  with  fear  and 
nndtttifal  aona  wan  orerooma  witli  larrai;   "  Ita  rigbtaooa 
dociaioo^*  aaid  Confnctua  hinaaM^  "I  voatarad  to  ataka* 
Tha  title  also  of  the  book,  we  are  told,  was  given  it, 
beeanse  its  commendations  were  Lfe-giring  Like  spring, 
and  its  censures  lifo-withenDg  like  autumn.   The  expectant 
student  might  therefore  be  excused  for  '"^fipating  in  ita 
pages  an  intellectual  treat    Ha  wooU  look  to  baTO  tba 
kiatoiy  of  tha  period  daall  with  treated  aa  a  aoatained 
■anatiTe,  intarapanod  witt  sage  reflections  and  deep 
na^jiee  of  tha  characters  and  circum.'itiujc.jH  of  tho  time. 
Ha  would  expect  to  find  praise  and  blame  distributed  with 
a  discriminating  pen,  and  the  foul  crimes  of  regicide  and 
auudar  daooanead  ia  impaoaioBad  ootbaiata  of  indignation. 
Bat  bow  diAiaBl  ia  tiia  book  whan  wo  tako  it  np  I  In 
tha  wonls  nf  Dr  Legge — "  Instead  of  a  history  of  events 
woven  artistically  together,  we  find  a  congeries  of  the 
briefest  poasible  wtimatioiia  <rf  mattata  in  which  the  court 
and  Btato  of  Lw  were  aioca  or  haa  ooaoanod^  aslandiag 
ovar  tit  Toara,  wiOont  tbo  digbtaat  tiootnra  of  litarary 
ability  in  the  compoeition,  or  the  slightest  indication  of 
judicial  opinion  on  the  part  of  tho  writer.    Tho  paragraphs 
are  always  brief.    Each  one  is  designed  to  commemorate 
a  fact;  bot  whether  that  fact  be  a  £splay  of  Tiitoa  .calcn- 
latad  to  eommand  onr  admiration,  or  a  doad  of  atrocity 
flttad  to  awakon  onr  disgnst,  it  can  hardly  ba  aaid  that 
tkaia  ia  aajthiog  in  tha  language  to  oooTey  to  na  the 
abadow  of  aa  idaa  of  tha  aothor^  fooliag  aboat  it  Iha 


notieea,  for  we  eaaaot  eaO  tham  namtivea,  aro  abadhtolf 
nnimpassionod.  A  base  murder  and  a  shining  act  of 
heroism  are  chronicled  just  as  the  eclipses  of  tba  aun 
are  ehroadda^  80  and  ao  took  place :  that  ia  aU  Mo 
datafla  aia  gbaa;  -ao  jadoiont  ia  aapraaaad." 
TbaligllowmgaortnolfiaBithaaaaiidaof  ay^  at 

random  will  be  sufficient  to  show  that  Dr  Luge's  remarks 
are  well  founded.  "1.  In  tho  ISth  year  in  spring  the 
duke  went  to  Tao.  2.  A  body  of  men  from  Taoo  invaded 
Sen.  3.  In  tho  third  month  tha  duke  had  a  meeting  with 
the  marquis  of  Tso  and  othiRi  whan  thqpinada a  coronaat 
in  If ow-kow,  and  then  went  on  to  Kwanf^  4.  Kanf«ia 
Chum  lad  a  foree  and,  with  the  great  offleara  of  tba  otbac 
princes,  endeavoured  to  relieve  Seu.  5.  In  summer  in  tba 
5th  month  the  sun  was  eclipsed.  6.  In  sutumn  in  the  7tb 
month  an  army  of  Tse  and  an  army  of  Tsoo  invaded  Le. 
7.  In  tha  Bth  auBth  thava  ware  kxnuta.  8.  The  duke'a 
daughter  want  to  bar  bona  in  Tsang.  9.  On  Ka-mao,  tha 
last  day  of  the  moon,  tho  temjilo  of  E-pih  waa  struck  by 
lightning.  10.  In  winter  a  body  of  men  from  Sung  invaded 
Taaoo."   And  ao  on  page  after  page. 

Having  thaa  lariairad  tha  Fit  Clame*,  wa  wiU  now 
brioly  eoiuidar  Ao  JW  Jtaalt  wbieh,  togoUior  with  Ommo 
just  mentioned,  make  cp  the  full  complement  of  the  Nine 
Vlcutic*.  The  first  three  of  them— the  Ta-htd  or  Grtat 
L<amin^,  the  CkuHff-yun^  or  the  Doctrine  of  (As  JfeoN, 
and  Lui%-yu  or  Confucian  AmaUei*—u«  all  by  the  pnpila 
and  followers  of  the  saga;  while  the  fonrth,  the  lfiSfi^-<sse^ 
or  tho  Worki  cf  Jftneim,  ia  bj  a  diadpla  of  that  pluloao- 
pber.  AH  these,  therefore,  rapcaaeot  the  viewa  of  Con- 
fucius,  and  if  wo  a^k  what  those  views  point  to^  wa  find 
that  they  may  be  summed  up  in  the  admonition :  ""Walk 
in  tha  trodden  paths."  For  as  Confucins  said  of  himiatf, 
ha  oaau  not  to  origiaato  bat  to  iaU^  aad  tha  piiaiaiy 
objaet  of  bia  taaddag  waa  to  rtrfra  ia  a  diaiolato  aga  tha 
pnrity,  or  anppoaad  purity,  of  former  generations;  to  quota 
against  the  rouft  of  his  day  the  exomplea  of  tha  ancienta, 
whom  he  believed  to  hare  been  scrupoloaa  ia  falfilllaa 
tha  aniTenal  obluationa  oiiating  botween  aoranign  aad 
miniflter,  botwaea  ntfiar  aad  aon,  betweea  baabaad  aad  wife, 

and  between  friend  and  friend.  IIo  taught  that  man  waa 
a  microcosm,  and  that  by  striving  to  improve  himself  by 
acquiring  knowledge,  by  purifying  hia  thoughts,  by  rectify- 
iag  bia  heart,  and  bj  onltiTatiag  hia  paiao^  ha  woald  thaa 
ba  aUa  to  regulate  hia  fbaiflj.  Whan  ha  eoald  ragolato 
hia  family,  he  might  then  be  able  to  govern  a  state ;  and 
when  he  could  govern  a  state,  ho  might  then  be  trusted  to 
rule  aa  empire.  The  empire  was  m  one  family  ;  and  as  it 
waa  the  part  of  tho  amparar  to  chanah  and  guard  his  peoplo 
aa  a  father  dooa  a  ddlo,  ao  it  waa  tha  dnty  of  the  people  to 
render  willing  and  submissive  obedience  to  their  sovereign. 

It  is  duo  to  these  political  opinions  that  Confucius  has 
become  such  an  object  of  rcsipect  to  both  rulera  and  tha 
ruled.  The  former  see  in  his  teaching  a  ready  argument 
for  the  maintenance  of  tbair  authority,  and  the  people, 
believing  that  heaven  baa  ooaatitatod  tat  thaat  lalua  aad 
teachen,  wboaa  duty  it  ia  to  aztend  favonr  and  maiBtafn 
tranquillity  throughout  the  empire,  have  at  the  same  timo 
learnt  to  hold  that  whan  th»  inlar  eaaaaa  to  ba  a  minister 
of  God  for  good,  ba  forfrita  tha  tilla  I7  iMka  haUitha 
throaa.  Coafadna  waa  ambitiooa,  aad  waa  a  aoailiar  aa 
w«n  as  pluloaopher,  and  beyond  tbia  point  ha  avoided  in 
any  shape  or  way  indicating  tho  manner  in  which  an 
oppressive  ruler  should  be  induced  to  abdicate.  No  such 
consideration  influenced  hia  disciple  Mencius,  who,  being 
anparior  to  tho  ordinary  ambitiona  of  man,  waa  anporior 
abw  to  fhair  oootaaon  tiaiiditiea,  and  who  with  toweh 
boldness  of  sttatanoa  freely  taught  that  the  people  were  the 
moat  important  element  in  a  nation,  and  the  aovaraign  waa 
thallghtaal;  aadhadidaolaenplatoadvUthaoaBdaiioa 
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that  an  Inlqoltoua  mler  aboold  ba  detluunsd,  and,  if  oir- 
cnnutancea  requirod  it,  ttiat  b»  ahould  be  pat  to  dcAtli. 

Tho  Confucian  ArutlecU  and  the  Works  of  Mencitu  difTer 
in  thair  couaUruction  from  the  Great  Lmmmg  and  the 
Doetrima  of  tht  Mem,  both  of  which  are  oontinnona 
tnatiaei  bgr  iadividnnl  authors;  wbereaa  fha  two  first 
Mmed  are  raeorte  of  Aa  Mjinga  aad  doings  of  dw  two 
&age8,  tMiin;;ikd  from  memory  by  fhr-ir  faithful  dLsciplea, 
and  aomowhat  n^cmble  iu  constmctioo,  but  at  a  vaat 
interval,  the  plan  of  the  Gospel  narrative. 

Wa  Ikftv*  dwoU  at  mom  kogdi  an  tiia  alasiiei^  hsBsais> 
dnea  tliajran  thaaaerad  tooEsof  OUBa,illa  Mtanlto 
sapposa  that  in  thorn  we  naj  find  the  maioaprii^  of  the 
national  litentur a.  Unfortunately,  to  aome  extent  this  la 
the  ease,  and  Confoeina  has  mneh  to  anaww  for,  both  as 
(aanla  his  t'^htng  aad  ^  litMaiy  model  he  beqoeathed 
lOBiscuuutiyiiieiL  TlUlnail  of  atwiMiniging  his  disciples  to 
think  for  tht  ■ii'^rlTpgj  to  look  into  their  own  hejirt*,  and  to 
acquire  that  pcT^unal  knowledge  that  cDnblc*  a  man  to 
stand  alone,  ho  led  them  out  both  by  prect^pt  ami  tiHuii  lo 
into  the  dreary  waste  ol  cold  fonnaliam,  to  whiob  all 
iadiTidoall^  is  Lat,  and  all  fowa  and  origjnaltocl  tfiiaMng 
ia  crashed  out.  It  may  be  said  that,  as  far  as  his  teachings 
were  concerned,  he  strove  to  suit  his  system  to  the  capacity 
of  his  uu.l iii!ic-ii ;  unil  t}iiit  In;  euccoi^fiJ  m  to  duiiig 
is  proved  by  the  fact  that  for  twentj-two  oentohes  hia 
name  has  been  laMNCl  and  his  fMMpIs  have  bean  fol< 
lowed  by  Ilia  owuifaiuiBn  sf  whitoiar  nnk  and  atatiaiB  in 
life. 

As  has  been  wtll  ol>5.cn,'od  by  Wells,  TVilliiirnH,  "  If 
Confucius  had  transiuKt>  ci  ti^  [  ^t^rit;  such  works  as  the 
ilKuf,  the  Dt  Officii*,  u  r  tl.u  iJiaioffutt  of  Plato,  he  woold 
BO  doubt  hava  takan  a  higher  rank  among  the  oommandins 
iolelleeti  of  the  world ;  bat  it  may  b«  reasonably  doabted 
whijtKcr  ilia  iiifluttRC  among  his  own  countrymen  wl  hI  I 
have  been  as  good  or  aa  lasting.  The  variety  and  minuto- 
ness  of  his  instruotiona  far  tha  Borture  and  education  of 
ahOdnq,  liia  atwa  lia  xigsn  filial  doly,  tha  detail  of 
aliqnaMa  and  floodaet  ha  giTaa  for  flw  intanowaa  tA  all 
classes  and  ranks  in  society,  characterize  hia  writings  from 
those  of  all  philosophers  in  other  countnos,  who,  compari- 
tM]f  speaking,  gave  small  tiioqgbt  to  the  eduoatioo  of  the 
joMig.  IhaiWJMbMdthaiVatC^ias  woold  not, 
aa  fcr  aa  tagards  tiiair  intrbsie  dufiaalar  in  eompariaon 
with  other  productions,  be  considered  anything  more  than 
curiosities  in  literature,  for  their  anti^uihr  and  language, 
were  it  not  far  the  incomparable  iafinanoa  tujf  htvv  iUKtad 
Ofiff  ao  mu^  millions  of  ndnda* 

Bat  no  aneh  apology  can  ba  eitoad-ftir  tte  anmple  he 
aet  them  in  the  snbafancc  and  style  of  his  writings.  And 
we  are  forced  to  the  conclusion  that,  though  a  mail  of  great 
force  of  character,  he  was  yet  strangely  devoid  of  imagina- 
tion»  aad  thak  in  hia  Uiad  admiration  for  the  ancients,  he 
aottstfsbed  Unsslf  to  walk  Inmbly  and  paasively  in  the 
paths  that  had  been  traced  by  others.  At  all  events  ho 
has  done  his  countrymen  an  irreparable  injury.  The 
inflexible  sterility  of  the  earliest  specimens  of  literature 
might  possibly  bava  baan  tha  chanMitariitia  of  a  particular 
pluna  u  tha  national  mind,  haft  Oenftiaiaa  halped  to 
porfiotuatn  it  throughout  all  generations.  Aa  might  be 
expcsct<id,  iu  DO  class  of  tho  literature  ia  the  effect  thus 
produced  more  apparent  than  in  the  commentaries  on  the 
classics.  Theaa  worka  are  to  ba  numbered  bjr  thovand^ 
and,  with  lonia  Ibw  axeaptiona,  they  are,  aa  has  baan  add 
of  tho  writings  '  f  the  KTibes  at  the  time  of  our  Lord,  cold 
in  manner,  second  hand  and  iterative  in  their  very  essence  ; 
with  no  froahness  in  them,  no  force,  no  fire  ;  servile  to  all 
authoil^,  opposed  to  all  independence :  never  paaaing  a 
haiiVbroadyt  beyond  the  carefully-watcnad  boundary  line 
of  pnoadant;  fall  of  balanoad  infavMoa  and  arthodon 


hesitancy,  and  tmpoaaibia  literalism;  eleratingnMnaMwv 

above  genius,  and  repetition  above  originality. 

But  -sLatovcr  intiv  to  tho  BLort coming  of  C<->nfucius  aa  \i 
writer,  the  respect  he  felt  and  inculcated  for  letters  gate 
an  impetus  to  litecaturei  Following  tho  example  be  ss^ 
mim  haosn  to  tha  hlafeuisa  of  tha  vaiiaDB  sastss: 

and  aatton  wfdt  a  tani  far  mora  otiguil  oomposilien 
busied  themselves  with  tho  jirwiuction  of  works  on  siich 
arts  and  sdencee,  including  medicine,  mathematics,  law, 
and  husbandry,  as  weia  known  to  them.  It  was  just 
thia  aaw  iadnatijr  waa^  bpginning  to  floniiah  that  tha 
Eknpanr  Cha  Hwang^i,  to  whom  laferenea  haa  alnadj 
been  made,  sMn  nnd  nn-diitioi].?  j>nricc,  ascended  the 
throo&  By  a  judicious  uuLturo  of  t'urce  and  diploma^, 
he  abolished  the  feudal  states,  into  which  the  empire  had 
up  to  hia  tima  bsaa  divided,  and  draw  all  powar  aad 
antliarity  into  hia  own  haada. 

E-'.timntine;  ;*if!  trnilitioris  of  thfl  pii.<<t  *■-)  Y,f\  almost  as 
potent  d&  C-uiifuciu.i  Lad  euppo^e*.!,  and  fur  tiiat  very  reason 
dooming  them  as  dangerous  to  the  existence  of  hia  rule  SS 
Confucius  had  considered  them  to  be  benefidal  to  the 
empire^  ha  datarmined  to  break  with  them  once  and  for  ever. 
He  therefore  issued  an  order  that  all  books  should  be  bnmed, 
except  thoee  containing  reoords  of  his  own  reign ;  that  all 
whii  darf-d  to  i-ipcak  tugi^t-hcr  sbout  the  .fiooi  of  Oda  or  tho 
Book  of  ilutory  (harmless  subjects  enough,  one  would 
think)  should  be  put  to  death,  and  their  bodies  exposed  ia 
tha  market-plaoa ;  that  thosa  who  ahonld  make  mention  of 
the  past,  so  as  to  blame  the  preaent,  ebould  be  put  to 

dijjith  aloUf^  with  thoir  rT?lLit.v'_-B  ,  ai,;'  thdl  any  orio  possess- 
ing a  book  afiur  the  lapse  of  thir^  daya  'rcui  tho  issuing 
of  the  ordinance  should  be  branded  and  t  uit  to  labour  on 
the  Qreat  Wall  for  foor  jaaa.  The  publication  «tf  this 
edict  was  followed  shortly  sftarwarda  1^  an  oidar  lor  the 
>:ii!(:utujii  of  L]|A',.iri:l^  c)f  4G0  scholan  who  had  £ulad  to 
ob^  tha  mandate  of  the  emperor. 

Onloaaly  anong^  it  waa  daring  the  reign  of  this 
nneompromising  anamy  to  Utaratsre  that  the  broah-pandl 
as  at  present  used  in  China  for  writing  purposes,  was  in- 
vented,— an  invention  which  implies  that  about  this  time 
a  snhstitute  was  found  for  the  bamboo  tablets  which  had 
up  to  ttnt  period  served  the  parposes  of  ptfOfc  At  first 
thia  MWBMlsiial  waa  n  kind  o<  deadly  woTMt  ailk  Bnt 
tiua  waa  aoon  ftnind  to  he  aa  nnndtaHo  for  gonaral  pw- 
poses  from  its  expense  as  the  tablets  hod  been  from  their 
oumbrousness ;  and  shortly  after  the  establishment  of  the 
Han  dynasty,  whw  tfia  dowaw  af  Gha  Hwang-ti  were  i«> 
TCoad  and  every  aaaaoiafanMOt  waa  giron  bf  tha  alata 
to  auB  of  lattwa,  tha  Varqnis  Tsaa  <'invantad  dw  mann- 
factore  of  paper  from  tho  inner  bark  of  trees,  ends  of  herr.p, 
old  rags,  and  fiahing-nets."  The  increased  facility  thus 
afforded  for  the  maltiplicatjon  of  books  was  eagerly  taken 
advanti^p  of  j  and  fnnn  tha  jLonala  ot  tha  Hu  djiiaaly, 
906  B.O.  to  S8  A.i>.,  wa  loam  Oat  tha  imptsM  Httaiy  af 
that  reigning  house  consisted  of  312?  ^L  tions  on  the 
classics,  2705  on  philosophy,  1318  of  poetry,  790  on 
military  affairs,  2528  on  mathematics,  and  808  on  msdidna 
Bnt  at  tha  and  of  tha  oaeood  oantniy  an  inaanaoliaab 
which  hronght  tha  Ban  dynasty  to  a  wm,  gava  aaothar 
check  to  the  growing  literary  taste.  And  though  the  then 
reigning  emperor,  in  his  flight  from  his  capital  at  Lo-yan^ 
attempted  to  carry  off  the  contents  of  the  impaiial  lihnij, 
only  half  tha  books  teachsd  their  deatination  at  Cliang  g|w, 
and  tha  nnnant  waa  shortly  after  ghan  to  tha  fluaaa  hj 
the  successful  revolutionists. 

Such  OS  had  been  the  course  of  literature  up  to  this  timc^ 
so  it  Continued  until  the  dose  of  the  6th  oentniy,  whan  the 
art  of  printing,  which  baoama  known  in  £niapa  nmHf  MO 
years  later,  waa  inTMtsd  in  CUnn.  A  waB-known  ^jnT* 
JBncyelafMdin  tdia  «a  that  «•  tha  9tk  d^  «r  tha  IXh  Booth 
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ol  tka  thirtMoUi  yt&r  d  the  niga  of  Wlo-ti  (09S 
it  wu  ordAiDed  by  a  cLmtm  that  toe  raiiooj  Uxtt  in  drcu- 
IfttioQ  ■hoold  bo  ooUeotad,  and  should  b«  engntTad  on  wood, 
iB btadntod MdMbttdiid.   Thus  within  »  Itw VMn of 
A#  wIm         flk  AfliQ^M  bMSfktl  iIm  aiiHyilMiiDy 

influenocs  of  Christiarutj  to  those  Isloa,  tlic  art  of  printing 
>— «  ctTiiihng  Agnncj  bmodcI  oalj  to  Chmtuuutj — wu 
kavm  in  CUoa.  But  at  fint  eompanttTaly  Htlb 
11M  Mamt  to  hmrt  bean  m&da  of  the  lnT«ntioD,  for  w«  m« 
told  that  thofigh  it  mad«  aom*  w»y  daring  th«  Tang  (618- 
JO")  and  tho  five  followirji^  dynoBtipe  i'9O7-0(jO),  it  only 
arriTsd  at  ita  fall  darelopment  luider  the  Song  dyaaaty 
(M0-llt7X   II «M dvilBg tliia last  epoch  thai ttfulhcr 

iicproTOTncnt  made  in  thc-  nrt  by  tho  introduction  of 
moTabls  types,  hj  s  blacicamith  named  Fo  Ching.  Tkia 
iiwwBtar,  writes  M.  J  alien,  oaed  to  take  a  paste  of  fine  aod 
gloliMW  dur»  aiui  nake  of  it  regular  plataa  «(  tha  thick' 
neai  of  a  pwea  «f  monej,  on  ntleti  he  flngmred  fha 
charactorfl.  For  eacli  character  he  iiifiile  a  typr^  ^bicli  Lc 
liardeBed  at  tho  fire.  He  theo  placed  an  iron  plate  on  the 
takla^  and  eoTered  it  with  •  oauMot  composed  of  leaiii, 
■wrvT,  tind  limp,  WTien  to  wanted  to  print,  ho  took  an 
utm  frame  dirided  bj  p^rpeudicular  threads  of  the  aame 
metal,  and  pladng  it  on  tlut  inm  plate,  ranged  his  typaa  in 
iL  Tte  plate  vaa  tlMB  haid  amt  the  fii^  MiA  wImi  tb* 
«>mMitinaaBfllelMilyaMlltad,>w<odaat«g3i»aapraaaed 
tightly  apon  it,  so  aa  to  render  the  surf  ic?  of  the  tjriM 
perfectly  even.  Tliis  method  was  neither  coDTonient  nor 
«xpeditions,  so  says  a  Chineae  writer,  when  only  a  few  eopiea 
of  a  book  were  to  be  printed  ;  but  when  a  large  n amber 
were  required,  it  printed  tho  m  off  at  a  prodigious  speed. 

At  this  and  at  latar  periods  the  art  of  printing  has  been 
tomad  to  M>  b«tt«r  pwpoM  ia  CUns  tliaii  to  ti^pablie*- 
ttonoT  fhaUrtoriat  of  11m  wiooi  dyuMliM  IMtWMd 
both  hy  tho  nature  of  tho  material  at  their  command  and 
by  ft  lack  of  original  genios  from  indulging  in  the  higher 
branehaa  of  imaginative  writing,  CMnwa  anthota  have 
devoted  themaalTea  with  nntiring  energy  and  with  very 
cunsiderable  ability  to  the  compilation  of  information  con- 
naming  tha  phjraioaland  political  ffiatiires  of  their  own  nnd 

tha  naigjiiboanM  eonntriea.  £aoh  djrnaa^  haa  ita  official 
AtoriaU  af  Ifcaaa  aBbjeota,  and  tha  eehbtateJ  ooBeetfaa  of 

twcnty-onfl  hijitorio«,  which  forma  a  well-nigh  xmbroken 
record  of  the  naiioa'a  annals^  by  eontemporary  aathunt, 
from  the  Sd  oanttuy  b  o.  dowato  tt*  nUdle  of  the  17th 
eantnry,  fonna  m  notable  moaramenl  of  Am  indefatigi^ 
indnstry  of  their  aildion;.  Ilie  editioit  of  thb  hnge  work 
which  utaiuis  on  tho  shelvw,  of  the  Chincee  library  at  the 
Blitiah  Mnseam  ia  oootained  in  HXtj-ciz  Snrapaan-boond 
vvluNi  of  Mb  abai  la  oite  to  iMOHila  «ho  ptwoM  of 

rcferonc?*  tha  different  historiea  of  which  it  ir  composed, 
though  they  vary  oonaiderably  in  extent,  an  ail  formed  on 
AoMMBwdeL  First  in  order  eooM  the  Imperial  Baoorda, 
whieb  oooaist  of  the  purely  politteal  eTaota  wbieh  oocnrrad 
in  asek  niga ;  then  follow  tba  Memoin,  indndtng  artielea 

on    mathnmatical    chronology,  rites,  mufic,  jurifiprudynce, 

poUtiflal  economy,  state  eacriflces>  astronomy,  elemental 
faflaaaoaa,  geography,  literatan^  UognpliiM^  tad  tMOida 

of  tho  noi^hhonring  ccmntriea. 

On  ail  thenti  KubjicU  they  contain  a  vast  amount  of 
Taloable  and  varied  iiif< nnatioa,  moeh  of  which  posaessas 
oooaiderable  iatacaat  for  Earopean  rsadaA  Zbo  poaitiflo 
wbieh  China,  aa  •  aatioo,  haa  ooonpied  mi  maiBtained 

throDgh  frO  many  centuries  ha*  been  cuch  a.s  to  r(-n.1('r  litir 

the  natural  depository  of  the  aouals  of  the  kingdoms  of 
Gaebil  lad  Eastern  Asia.    With  Barmab,  Ooalffii^aiina, 

Tibet,  Japan,  and  Corea  aa  her  raasela,  with  a  never  cejwiug 
relationship  with  the  tribes  of  Central  Asia,  kept  up  as  times 
and  flinrnmstanfff  ehangod,  now  as  subjects,  now  as  allies, 
uA  turn  M  •DMBU^  •iona  anchanging  ia  her  polilM 


eonstitotioa  amidat  the  reenrring  wrecks  of  noighbooring 
states,  she  has  had  the  means  at  her  command  of  collecting 
masses  of  etbiu>Ii;y:;ica[  information  which  are  beyond  the 
reach  of  any  other  people.  The  moTemente  of  tho  tiiboa  ia 
Owind  Am,  to  wfiiah  hut  poUey  Ina  largely  oootribatad, 

are  all  cleariy  traced  in  the  dynastic  ar.niilii ;  and  it  •*aa 
With  the  view  of  placing  the  record  of  tiieee  within  the 
reach  of  European  readers  that  a  propoaal  was  recent^ 
made  to  ttaaaUta^  m  a  Ugjaninft  tbo  Uitoij  of  tho  Ban 
dynasty. 

Allied  to  theiie  annals  are  the  topographical  works  of 
Qiina,  which  for  breadth  of  aoope  and  lor  aunntoBaaa  of 
detafl  OM  Boaroely  to  bo  oqnallad  la  tha  Htoratara  of  oi^ 

other  eonntnr,  Thf-  Tnf>«t  c^f^nfmlly  comprehensive  of  tbsiO 
is  the  la  Jttn</  jrU  tung  chi,  which  forms  a  geography  of 
the  empire,  together  with  the  C!hineee  diattiola  of  Mongolia 
and  Maaohoria  aa  aadatiBg  daoo  tho  aacMMoa  of  (ha 
praaeot  dynasty.  TUi  woriC,  whieh  eoBilati  of  860  boofci^ 
was  pabliahed  at  Pekiig  in  tho  year  1744,  In  it  each 
pnmnce,  each  prefecture,  each  department,  and  each  die- 
triot  ia  aeparately  dealt  with ;  and  all  are  aererally  treated 
of  undor  the  following  tweoty-four  headings  : — 1.  A  table 
of  tixa  changes  which  tiie  district  to  be  deacribed  iiaa 
nndergona  daring  the  successive  djnastieu  from  the  Han 
dowawvda ;  S.  Mapo  j  2.  A  liai  of  (he  diatoaoaa  iron 
tfio  variona  plaoea  to  tbo  «Uef  towns  of  tha  departaoat; 

4.  Its  astronornical  boarinpa  ;  f>.  Its  ancient  gon^raphv ; 
6.  Ite  geogruj  bical  position  aud  ita  notable  iocaUtiee;  7. 
The  nmnnerg  nud  customs  of  the  inhabitants;  8.  Its 
fortified  pkoee;  ».  Ito  colleges  and  achoola;  10.  Ths 
eaaaoa  of  the  population ;  11.  Tha  taxea  on  land  ;  12.  lu 
mountains  and  rivers;  13.  Ita  antiquities;  14  Ita  means 
of  dflfaaco;  16.  Ita  bridges ;  16.  Itadykaaj  17.  Ita  tombs 
aad  ■oaaaienls;  18.  Ita  temples  aad  aaoaalnlhalb;  19. 
Its  Buddhist  and  Taouist  It  mj  Ics ;  20.  Patriotic  native 
oiTicials  from  the  time  of  tho  Han  dynasty  downwards  j  SI. 
C  lobratad  men  and  thing*;  S2.  Illustiioas  womaa;  SS. 
Bainta  and  immortala ;  24.  The  prodncta  of  the  soil. 

On  HbJa  model  distinct  topographies  have  also  been  com- 
jitli'd,  under  official  supcnLteudence,  of  every  provioce, 
every  prafoetat«r  every  departmoat^  and  almost  oraiy 
dMol.  Aad  mk  mAf  thia,  bin  die  watar^woyt  of  GNb% 
as  well  OK  the  rivers  of  Manchtiria,  Mongolia,  and  "Rbet, 
have  all  been  aooorately  surveyed  and  minutely  deecribed. 
The  narrow  train  of  thought,  haiwvm,  into  whibh  tha 

rm  of  CUnooa  odaoation  haa  oompreesed  ihe  mind  of 
people  tenda  to  develop  in  them  a  faculty  for  the 
olieorvstion  uf  mirjuto  delaiU  rather  than  to  locter  the 
power  of  taking  a  cotTeet  oomprehonaiTO  view  of  aaj  wido 
Bubjooi  lUa  poooKarity  la  obavraMo  fa  liia  4m  of 
works  jnat  apokmi  of ;  for  while  thej  are  wonderfully  acou* 
rate  as  to  details,  their  maps  and  general  descriptions  are 
often  Tague  and  untrustworthy.  But  when  we  remember 
how  only  rscaatly  dia  vorr  important  duty  of  eatising  R1l^ 
▼eys  to  be  ntada  of  tihe  Brituh  Islands  nss  been  under- 
taken by  the  Oovcrnnirint,  it  bc^^onu-s  us  rather  to  speak 

with  respect  of  the  energy  and  wiadom  shown  by  tha  ChuMao 
topogmphara,  thaa  to  oritUw  too  doae^  AoiruarteoiBfaiga. 

It  wonld  not  b<i  dealing'  fairly  bj  Chineae  literature  were 
we  to  kav«)  tliL*  part  of  oOT  subject  without  referring  to 
the  historical  aad  litoraij  OMydoMidfai  which  form  ao 
vmf  aotaUa  a  laataw  ja  tronr  Sbraiy  throughont  tha 
ooaatiy.    Th»  beat  Icaowa  of  these  oompilatioTis,  and  tiia 

one  which  rnny  bo  taion  a.i  a  spc>i:imcn  of  thu  cLa&S,  is  the 
Wan  heen  tung  kaou,  by  Ma  Twaa-iia.  Thia  WOlk  hot 
been  more  largely  drawn  opoa  bj  EafOpOUl  VOflMin  than 
haa  any  other  Chineiio  book  of  rcferenc*,  e.nd  thcise  who  are 
best  acqufiinicd  with  it  are  those  who  speak  moat  highly  in 
its  praise.  '  One  cannot  cease  to  adiaiNbi'' fiemusat, 
"  tha  depth  of  naoardt  vUeh  tha  anlhor  «it  tMipdbd  to 
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Uifci  In  order  to  CoDmI  his  outeriiile,  the  ngteUy  lie  haa 
jhowm  in  til*  uiuMBMift  of  titua,  nA  tk»  cIummm  nd 
pneiiioiii  vilk  wmA  be  hat  pmaatad  lliit  tmdliliida  of 

objects  in  every  light.  It  ma/"  fairly  be  said  that  this 
axc«IieDt  vork  is  a  library  in  itself,  and  that  if  Chinese 
literatore  contained  nothing  eUa,  it  would  be  worth  while 
to  kara  tlw  lai^iaga  in  ocdar  to  faad  il  Om  haa  only 
to  diooaa  tto  aaqeet  ono  wiahaa  to  itadjjaiid  one  Andi  aU 

the  fart:-  rt'Toriled  nrif!  ciMStfied,  all  the  sciircea  cf  informa,- 
tioa  lU'iiCtitcJ,  ij.ud  all  llio  authorities  citod  and  il..~^iis.T:sd." 
"It  elevates  our  opinion,"  says  Wells  Williariui,  "  af  a 
oatioa  whoee  literatore  can  buast  of  a  work  like  thia  ex- 
hilnting  aneh  patient  inreatigatioo  and  candid  com^wriaon 
of  anthoqtiea,  each  Taried  nsoarch  and  jost  discrimuiation 
of  what  is  tnily  important,  and  so  ezteoaive  a  mass  of  facte 
tod  cpitjioij  i  III  on  every  subject  of  historictil  nitnnjat.'' 

In  point  of  size  and  importance,  however,  this  encyclo- 
pndia  yielda  place  to  one  other,  entitled  JToo  Urn  too  tkoo 
Utikehing,  at  A  CompUuCMtetum  ^  AwtmltmiModtm 
Booh.  During  the  reign  of  the  EnperorKang-ha  (166 1 - 
1721)  it  occurrci-l  u>  that  riu)iiarc!i  tliut,  i:i  view  of  the 
padoal  alteratioua  which  were  being  introduced  into  the 
tosli  of  mifca  of  iBtve>t  and  valae,  it  would  be  adviaable 
to  roptinl  muh  fraoi  the  old  oditkaL  Ho  thanfore 
appointed  •  omniniMioa,  and  dinetod  dwiB  to  reprint  in 
on-3  LuL^j  collection  all  such  worka  as  they  ny.'jl.t  ^]^^v.r.^ 
worthy  of  presfirvation.  A  eoDplet<«  aet  of  copper  type  waa 
cast  for  the  nndertaking,  and  whea  tto  conuniaionerB 
tam^t  their  lahotin  to  a  doae,  th«f  van  oblo  to 
UX^f  tho  Moparar  o  yuj  palpable  proof  <rf  fhair  diUgenee 
In  the  ahape  <^  a  ooonpilation  eonaiating  of  6109  Tolamea, 
The  oontenta  they  diTided  nnder  thir^-two  heads,  embrac- 
ing worka  on  every  anbject  coOtMiMd  in  the  national 
Jilaiotara  Oalj  m  MnaU  edition  vw  printed  off  in  the 
ftit  iMtoBoe^  and  hafora  long  the  GovoniBiaBt,  yiddlDg  to 
the  neceaalties  of  a  severe  monetary  criaia,  ordered  the 
copper  typo  employed  to  print  it  to  be  melted  down  for 
eaah.  Iliua  only  a  few  copiea  of  the  first  edition  ara  la 
OtiitePO^  and  it  ia  bat  rarolj  that  ona  finda  ita  way  into 
tta market  Itao  happena,  bowevw,  tint  one  b  bow  (1876) 
fbraaleat  Fokiog,  and  it  k  tnurh  *;)  hoped  that  this  copy 
of  a  work  which  is  the  largest  in  the  world,  unique  of  ita 
kind,  and  incapable  of  reproduction,  may,  thoogh  at  preaent 
fata  ia  advaia^  And  iti  iraj  to  tha  ahalm  of  aonto  ona  of 
1h»  gnat  libiaciaa  of  die  Weal 

Space  would  foil  were  we  even  to  refer  to  the  immen'ie 
number  of  biographiee  and  of  works  oa  the  aciences,  on 
education,  and  on  joriaprudence,  which  have  from  time  to 
time  iaaneid,  and  are  atiU  iaauing,  from  tha  pnaiea  in  Cbiaa. 
Nor  need  tha  literature  of  the  religiooa  aaelaof  China— the 
Confuriar.iat^,  th?  Bnddbistfl,  and  thn  T'lo'.iri*:.^  — Hetain  us 
luug,  since  the  works  of  CoDtuctus  have  already  been 
notified,  and  alnee  the  great  bulk  of  Chineae  Bnddhiat 
literature  ia  of  Indian  origin.  It  noiaio^  tiiarafof^  for 
na  to  refer  only  to  the  Tftoniak  litantiiTa,  widah  haa  ito 
foundation  in  Tht  SUtra  of  R<aton  and  of  Virtue  by  Laou- 
tsze,  the  founder  of  the  sect  Like  Ck>nfuciua,  of  whom  ho 
was  a  contemporary,  he  held  ofiice  at  the  court  of  Chow ; 
but  being  leaa  ambitiooa  than  tiie  aage^  ho  xotiiod  early 
ftonUtpoit^atid  we  are  tokl  that  as  he  paaed  the  ihmtier 
on  hu  way  weetward,  whither  wo  knowuot,  he  placed  in  the 
haoda  of  the  officer  in  charge  of  the  frontier  guard  a  small 
Tolnmo,  which  embodied  the  results  of  his  meditationa. 
Aaootding  to  tha  iuteipretation  pat  npon  hia  syatem  thoa 
•iponnded  by  tho  fUBMa  eommentator  Choo  Be,  it  would 
^ipear  to  bear  a  atrong  analogy  to  those  of  the  Quietists 
and  Manicbeists.  "  Laou-Lszo's  scheme  of  philosophy,"  ho 
tells  U3,  "  consists  in  modesty,  self-emptineaa,  in  being  void 
of  deairea,  quiet  and  free  tpmi  eaoiion,  in  beiagaalf -empty, 
VlUiK%       Wit<MlBtm^  ift  Mtoit  im^ltat  beyond 


this  hia  great  object  aeema  to  have  been  to  elneidato  and 
davaln  Ua  idan  «r  tho  nlatiom  betwaen  aooMthing  vhieh 
ha  oalb  IWm  and  tin  vmv«Mk   To  thia  Taon,  Laoo^aia 

refers  all  things  as  the  nltimate  ideal  iinity  pf  t!ie  univnrre. 
All  things  originate  from  Taoo,  conform  to  Taou,  and  to 
Taou  they  at  laat  return  Formleaa,  it  is  tha  canae  of  f  omw 
It  ia  an  atantel  nod  j  olong  it  all  hainga  and  all  thingi 
walk  ;  but  BO  ban^  Modo  It,  for  it  ii  being  itaelf,  and  yat 

nothilig.  It  is  the  path,  and  also  the  path  pot  r?,  and  OfMJP' 
thing  and  nothing,  and  the  cause  and  cSoct  al  all. 

This  is  a  sufficiently  mystical  foundation  to  aOow  of  any 
snpecatructnna,  however  wildly  auperatitiooa,  to  bo  baaed 
uponk  And  Jvataa  tha  nU|^  of  andant  Soma  became 
incrusted  and  overlaid  by  superstitious  vanitiea  gathered 
from  Egypt,  and  from  wherever  the  Roman  arms  penetrated, 
ao  the  teachings  of  Laou-tszs  have  been  debased  ai  d 
disfigured  in  the  handa  of  later  writers,  who,  caating  aside 
hia  profound  apeculationa,  busy  themselves  with  the  purauit 
of  immortali^,  tha  aaawh  after  tho  philoaopher'a  atooe,  tho 
nae  of  amnlete,  with  Ao  ohotelMHO  of  fis^  and  aacrifioaa, 
rituals  ai  !  charma,  and  tha  indaflaiito  awlt^liwtion  of 
objects  of  wonhip 

In  China,  aa  elaewhere,  Oo  ftnt  dovdOfOMlfc  of  Eteratr 
talent  ia  found  in  poetry.  Tha  aoogs  and  hdlaii  vhiea 
form  the  Bocit  of  Odet,  ahready  s^en  of,  date  ha^  to  a 
'.inio  long  antecedent  to  tho  production  of  auy  works  of 
which  wo  have  knowledge.  In  those  early  days,  before 
China  vraa  China,  the  then  empire  waa  dfaidad  into  n 
number  of  feudal  Btataa»  all  of  vhiah,  homfaTf  odEMor- 
ledged  fealty  to  tlft  roKng  aovetoigD,  at  whoM  ooott  mn 
a  number  of  mxiHi  niuit^rs  and  historiographcra,  whose 
duty  it  was  to  coll'  ct  and  aet  to  music  the  songs  of  tho 
people,  and  t:  preserve  the  historical  ncorda  of  the  empire. 

In  •trietimiuuuu  of  tho  nminidbga  of  their  liefaloid 
the  foodatory  prinoea  naaherad  among  their  latiaiMi 

officers  of  like  position  and  f  rofisqing  similar  functions. 
At  stated  intervals  those  princes,  accompanied  by  their 
foUowings,  were  in  the  habit  of  meeting  the  king  at  certain 
reoo||;niaedplacea  to  take  orders  for  tha  fntoia  and  to  laoitvo 
credit  or  UatBO  aa  tho  ease  might  bo  far  their  paatooudoet 
Ou  such  orcrL-iuns  tho  music  masters  would  carry  rrith  tbem 
the  ballads  and  songs  collected  in  their  pnucipalities,  and 

E reseat  them  to  their  auperior  at  the  royal  court.  Theea 
e  vodld  ooikMk  and  ouibfy,  lominding  one  of  Qooen 
Eliaahatt^  nrioiitsr,  wlie,  aaaoiding  to  tho  Sptdatoti 

"  had  nil  rcanncr  of  b-ok^  and  Vialladn  brmight  to  hitn,  of 
wLiii  kiiid  ftoovtr,  aiid  t^ok  great  noLioe  how  much  they 
took  with  the  people  ;  upon  which  ho  would,  and  certainly 
might  vety  wall  judge  of  their  proaeot  diapoaitiona,  and  oif 
the  moat  proper  way  of  applying  them  according  to  hia 
OWE  pnrposea."  Thns  it  liappentd,  tint  at  tho  tirrm  cf 
Ccnfuciua  there  existed  an  oQicial  cuLibcUou  of  ecme  3UUU 
aongs.  On  theae  the  aage  aet  to  work,  and,  in  tho  words 
of  the  hiatorian  Smhrso  Theao,  '^ha  tueetod  thoao  vhid 
were  only  repetitiona  of  otfMi%  and  aeteeted  tiioao  vUch 
would  be  serviceable  for  this  inculcation  of  propriety  and 
righteousness."  Such  he  arranged  to  the  number  of  311 
under  four  heads,  namely,  ''National  Airs,"  the  "Leaaar* 
and  the  "Oreater  EjUogiea,*  and  tha"Soog of  Homage^" and 
gava  Aa  titte  of  5Xa  i^,  or  Bool  </ Oiiia^  to  Oo  adMioo. 

If  wo  c^^n  imngino  riirsi  lva<5  seated  in  the  study  of  tha 
royal  mimater,  aearchiDg  with  him  into  tho  ballads  thus 
laid  before  oa  for  an  indication  of  the  temper  and  moid  of 
tha  Mopla  among  whom  they-  had  had  their  birth,  wa 
ahonld  be  inclinad  to  aoogntolata  him  on  tho  aaif  tmk 
entr\iatcd  to  him  of  governing  stich  a  poprlatifln.  Through 
moat  of  them  there  breathes  a  quiet  calm  and  patriarciial 
siiuphcity  of  thought  and  life.  There  ore  few  souir^s  cf 
war,  little  tumult  of  the  camp,  but,  on  tha  conRai^,  • 
B^iU  of  peaceful  repoao,  of  UiiSlj  krw%  aad  «f  nligiMi 
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r  ilinrj.  Wo  h.tr9  brOQglit  before  tbo  minJ  8  ej-o  tbo 
lowly  cottage,  where  dweU  *  fautiiy  aoitcd  bjr  the  boude 
«f  Affection  aud  of  duty.  Their  food  is  the  produce  of  the 
■oiLMidtiMapajlsof  the.cbMak  Th»  hij^ert  wibitkio  of 
^  HMO  «  l»  «se«t  n  wrdim  nd  dwnotMn,  uid  tiidr 
retigioTiB  '^■ors^ip  tVif  same  as  that  wlijch,  untainted  by 
Buddhism  or  any  other  form  of  philosophical  teaching,  is 
now  practised  at  the  imperial  temples  of  heaven  and  earth, 
bj  til*  «BMror  onl/  m  bi^  prieat  Their  wivea  are 
otjeeta  of  obelioB  ud  nipoe^  iad  tikoo^  in  «b»  aong  we 
find  the  brlinf  rrrrpssed  that  wise  womao  will  ruin  & 
city,''  Tct  tbert!  EC  ems  to  have  beea  abundance  of  regard 
for  hotjcat  hLusewives  ■who  did  their  duty,  who  shared 
the  toil  of  their  hoahands,  and  eiyc^ed  with  them  the 
simple  pleasures  vithin  their  re«ch. 

It  is  true  that  now  and  again  we  meet  with  traces  of 
scenes  of  revelry  bordering  on  licentiousness;  but  their 
idyllic  surroundings,  and  the  absence  of  all  violonce,  deprive 
the  most  dissolute  descriptions  of  aU  vulgarity  and  coarse- 
Dsn.  More  asriont  bj  lir  «•  the  wailing  oamplaints  of 
■Hsmle  and  tynumj  nndsr  which  the  aobjeeta  of  certain 
princes  groan.  But  erea  here  there  are  no  signs  of 
inKulioriliniition  or  tumult ;  the  remedy  which  suggests 
itself  to  a  people  patient  and  long  sufTenng  to  a  de^eo 
h  to  emigrate  bisyond  the  reach  of  the  tyrant,  not  to  rise 
Ja  nbalUon  ifiiiiife  link  la  tli*  foUowiu  Unai^  lor 
InrtWOT,  the  wriln  begi  Ms  M&adH  to  €7  with  Mm  from 
the  oppression  and  misery  prevailing  in  Lis  native  state, 
whi^  he  likens  to  the  north  wind  and  thickly  foliing 


"  Cold  hlowt  tht  Kofth  wiBtJ  ; 
Thickly  WU  the  mow. 
Oh  come  a!l  vs  that  love  niS, 

Ltt  '.H  j-i;ri  j-uids  and  go. 
C*a  w«  say  longsr  stay, 
IMtan  to  this  4Jfs  «taa«r  t" 

Foxes  and  crows  wcro  losked  upon  as  crcnfurca  of  evil 
omen,  and  so,  giving  pla)  to  Lis  iiiiii^Ui»iLiuu,  ho  tells  us 
that  the  only  variations  noticeable  in  the  monotony  of  the 
preoent  distnv  wore  Uuw  pn^goostica  of  fatun  wH,  io 


"Hoaght  red  ia  aeen  bnt  foiea, 
^01  Aoght  else  black  but  crows, 

Oh  eoma  all  ye  that  lovs  m», 
Lst 's  fly  buors  oar  foes. 

dm  ws  SOT  kitwrstsy, 

TkUM  to  tli£%s  dfinay  t 

Though  the  style  and  diction  of  these  eon^-^  aro  of  the 
ritplort  doMaiption,  jret  thioqgh  some  of  them  there  runs 
m  iMi  Tein  of  Matiment,  and  in  foning  a  judgment  on 
them  it  is  necessary  to  remember  that  tli'  v  arc  in  t  dtuii]  .1 
poems,  bat  simply  what  they  profess  to  bo,  sonp  uf  the 
peoplsi  likt  dl  political  ballads  also,  many  of  them  refer 
to  coDta— pwity  ovioti  oboBi  vbkli  wo  know  noit  to 
BolhlB^  we  ore  flierefore  nocih  fn  Hm  lindo  of  the 
commentate n;  ati  l  tluy  tell  as  that  the  following  song  is 
intended  to  depict  a  rural  scene,  in  which  an  iodustriooi 


wife  impresses  on  her  husband  tlie  neoessity  of  early  rinag, 


aad 


** '  0«t  sp,  hnsfaand,  hsrs 's  tht  day  I 
Not  y«t^  wife,  tba  dawn 's  still  gray. 
G«t  np,  sir,  sad  on  th«  right 

8m  tas  Biominff  ttar  thine*  bright. 
Shake  off  slumbrr,  and  prpp&ra 
Dsoki  tn^  gw!«e  to  ahoot  and  marSi 

**  'AD  yottr  darts  sad  Hue  may  kill 
t  will  drsM  to  yoa  with  sUlL 
Thos,  a  bUthssoBM  hoar  ws  'U  psai^ 
Bricfatooed  hy  a  sksnAa  1^  I 
WSlsyowlotollssMf  ^ 
f»|raflljriadi 
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**  *Qi  aD  wftom  ysB  may  wlsb  t»  kaov 

IllgiidleetMaeDtolMelow; 

And  giidls  ontaaisnts  I  '11  send 
To  snv  on*  who  calls  yoa  friend  ; 
WUh  Mm  whoae  love  for  you'a  r.bidioj; 
My^ldls  omamonta  dirtding.'  ** 

(T>u  Book  ofOdt:,  pt.  L  Lk.  vii  Ode  8.) 

One  other  we  will  quote,  taken  from  the  aon|^  of  homage, 
or  hymns  whieh  were  anng  rither  by  or  before  the  emperor 
when  he  aacrificed  as  high  priest  to  On'!.  Wo  are  told 
that  this  one  was  eung  by  King  Stuou  oa  iLe  oc^rasion  of  a 
great  drought  in  the  8th  century  B.C.  In  it  ho  expostulates 
with  Qod  for  bringing  this  misery  opoa  him^  and  expresses 
his  belief  that  he  had  a  right  to  oxpeek  nceoiii  iniUad  of 
disccter  from  the  Most  High. 

"  Brlgh^  isqlsodsnt  l«  tbs  sky  rrrolvwl 
Tbsmuky  ooy. 

The  monarch  ca«d,  Aiss  1 
What  crime  ii  oon,  that  Hmvco  tha*  seeds  ea  m 
Dss^sad^Mtdsr*  that  with  blow  on  blow 

Sttraly  I  hsve  gnidgid 

To  God  no  victima  ;  sll  oar  etora  is  spent 

Of  tokens.    Why  is  it  I  am  not  heard  t 

Ragee  the  drooght.   The  hill*  are  Mrehed,  soil  dlf 

The  atrtram*.    Tha  demon  of  tha  dronglit 

Dcatroj-s  like  one  who  acotters  fiery  tlanricss. 

Teiri&ed  by  the  barnine  heat  my  heart, 

My  moaning;  h':2.rt.  F>":n.i  all  connamed  wittSfSk 

Hw  maay  dukc4  ai^d  uiiui^Un)  of  the  put 

Fhymasohead. 

0  Ood  I  from  Thy  great  Heaven 
Send  me  pcrmiadsalOWMlWllW  myiiir 
Into  leclnMon. 

ri-i;f'..l  i.1  t;.^  il  loOgh^ 
I  hceitak',  I  ilruad  to  CO  away. 
Why  hu  the  droaght  Deeo  aent  upon  my  Isvdt 
No  tauae  for  it  know  1.    Full  ejiriy  roee 
My  prayers  for  a  good  year  ;  not  late  WIS  I 
In  ooTnog  aaoiifvM  onto  the  Lords 


A&r 

In  the  high  Htaven  Ood  liateni  not.    Aid  yd 
Sorely  •  reverent  m»a  aa  I  lute  b«en 
Te  sll  iatslUiMBt  Spblls  should  not  be 
Ths  vietim  « tbstr  eveswiulniing  wrath.** 

(TK»  Book  <^  Odti,  pt  UL  Vt.      Ode  <,) 

Sosb  it  tha  pootij  of  tbo  Baoh  ^  0dm,  tad  such  w« 
•honld  bovo  ipoetod  tellad  It^  since  tbo  oo^est  specimens 

of  poetry  in  every  land  partake  of  a  simple  and  religious 
nature,  are  crude  in  their  measure,  and  are  wanting  in  that 
harmony  which  is  begotten  of  study  and  cultivation.  The 
ObiUN  of  pootiy  thot  tbo  .&ed  ^  (Mm  may  bo  likened 
to  Hi  roBUBt  tbok  dariog  dio  His  ood  W«l  dynaatieo  ft 
I  ir-^t  into  folisge,  and  that  during  the  Tang  dynasty 
(620-d07)  it  came  into  full  bloom.  Certainly  the  change 
that  came  over  it  after  the  time  of  Confucius  is  very 
markad.  losltod  of  tbo  psaoefnl  odsa  of  bis  duTa  wo  find 
pieeei  laf  oetbg  Ibo  vnoaftdod  oooditloB  of  ponlJoil  oad 
social  affairs.  Songs  breathing  fire  and  sword,  mingled 
with  wild  fancies,  the  offspring  of  Toouiat  teaching,  have 
taken  the  place  of  the  domestic  ballads  of  the  Book  of  Odt*. 
The  simple  moootheistio  belief  of  tbo  ooily  Chineio  io 
•xebuiged  for  %  snperstitioos  fsitb  in  »  boot  of  god*  and 
goddesses,  who  haunt  every  hiJl,  and  dance  in  ever/  f;lade< 
As  a  specimen  of  the  poetry  of  this  period,  ws  may  qnoto 
the  following  "  Lament  of  a  .Soldier  Oft  %  OUiipi^Pt*  bj 
Sun  T8«)-k;ng,  of  tho  Wei  dynasty  :— . 


"  On  the  Li:] y  wp.j  blows  the  morning  brteie  ;  the 
Aiit  -iTTin  nhrabs  are  veiled  in  miat  and  rain. 

The  wholo  ut/  escorts  na  bx  on  our  way,  providing  ut 
with  rations  for  a  thousand  Ix. 

Their  very  wont  hare  the  three  Fates  done.    Ah  me  \ 
how  can  I  b«  saved  ?    There  is  nou^l^t  more 
bitter  than  en  early  death.    i>o  not  the  Gods  actixu 
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A*  Sorrow  nnJ  n.ippinw,  «o  xro  Fortune  ani  Mkfertmi* 
int*n;i:     !  h.     };  .;'.  ■  r  anJ  Ejrtli  arc  Vho 
moulds  in  which  wc  aro  (onncJ,  cod  in  thrm  u 
there  nothing  whieh  doe*  not  beer  eicuifinaeew 

Fer  into  th«  future  look*  the  ngt,  early  utriviug  to 
mat  Mlutlur.   But  who  am  onmhw  hto  gwa 
hwt^wmHalMliby  tboli|^t«rlM*«m  ««fahto 
II  tot  hla  jxroont  life,  end  preaerre  ii  fo'  the 
aiU  agt  wnieh  U  to  oome  I 

Lm|ir  fK«t  tk«  4MWM  (tan  what  f  h»*»  left 
Mitad  m  I  Bj  traaUo  It  ywtit  thaa  1  on  W 

With  other  poet*  this  new  phase  of  belief  encouraged  a 
contempt  for  Me,  and  aa  uncertainty  of  all  beyond  it ;  and 
thuo  daring  tho  fint  two  centuriea  gave  vent  to  their 
indifferenoe  in  odea  advoeatiog  tho  Epiouroan  philoaophj, 
"Let  na  eat  and  drink,  for  to-morrow  we  dia"  E^gbt 
short  dynaatioH,  timt  n  <  f  i  nfuauNlMld  dicocder,  followed 
alter  the  H&a  dyoaatics  (206  na  to  SSmI  A.Dl)  iod  then 
came  the  Tang  dynasty  *  fMnmi  wUdt  ia 

looked  book  apm  m  being  tho  goUni  og»  of  litontan^  aa, 
indood.  It  wu  ia  every  field  wUcih  mufa  m  naAfeo'a 
greatness.  It  \t n  luji:i  •  thia  epoch  that  imperial  arniiei 
occupied  BokiiAra  and  Bamarcand,  that  the  Buddhist 
traveller  Henea-taang  mode  his  way  to  India,  and  to 
ovaij  opot  mndond  Mond  bj  tho  prwonao  of  Buddha, 
ftod  wi*  tiw  aoflMniig  mflnonoao  oif  Ohriotianity  were 
introduced  by  th?  Vpstoriana  into  tho  very  heart  of  tho 
enipirOk  It  was  u  time  of  proapority  and  peace.  Literature 
flourished,  and  skill  and  art  were  omployiid  to  soften  and 
add  hamony  to  the  national  poetry.  The  four  ayUablea, 
of  vUA  BMriy  oil  tho  linos  in  the  Book  of  Oia  were 
OOnpoiO^  von  ozcfaonged  for  five  and  seveo.  The  aub- 
jeeta  tbo  portook  of  the  change.  Le  Tai  pih.  the  greatest 
1 '  c;  ( Ilia  time,  tunod  his  lyro  tt)  notc3  on  the  pleasurea 
of  wine  and  of  beauty,  which  would  havo  done  honour  to 
Anacrooo.  Evening  f casta  amid  the  parterres  of  gardens 
rich  witii  tlwbtoQai  of  oUioQaMidflowonfiiniuliodthomee 
npoB  wludt  be  ond  bit  intdteton  lOon  nover  tired  of  dilatang. 
Such  ftonnots  are  Bomotimes  pretty,  and  occasionally  the 
uleas  thej  contain  are  striking  ;  but  the  disadvantage  of 
tho  language  and  of  education  veigh  heavily  upon  their 
fttithon,  end  ikvj  aeMom  lioo  beyood  ibo  lorolol  tlie  merest 
■Mdioorilij'.  Dm  iallowmg  io  takon  fton  Oo  writings  of 
the  poet  joit  wmHanaAt  »  tnaibtod  UmttHm  cf 
iterhalvn 

"  Til 9  exit  winj  fan*  a  gmtU  breese, 
Thit  «(mkmi  and  tre€9  glory  in  the  hrightneas Of  ibo ^[tl^^ 

The  bright  enn  iliaminelcs  the  grwn  thrtihs, 

▲ad  the  (eHiov  flowers  tre  aiaittrnr^i  and  Sv  eWsy. 

The  eoUtary  eloQd  relr««t»  to  tho  hollow  hill. 

The  biri*  n^turn  to  their  \eaSj  h«unt«. 

Evtry  being  hju  a  rdagt  ■hither  ho  may  tarn. 

I  alone  h»Tc  nothia*  to  whieh  to  cling 

So,  aMt«d  opposite  ute  noon  ahiuing  o'er  tlie  cliff, 

I  drink  and  iing  to  the  bsgrant  Hneenmi  * 

Of  epic  poetij  the  GhineM  know  notkin^  ted  thia  ueed 
not  sofpriao  no  ^mb  «•  reiBomber  liow  entiiety  that  style 

of  writing  was  an  importation  from  Qreeoe  into  Westtru 
Europe ;  and  Voltaire  tells  us  that,  when  he  was  thinking 
of  publishing  tho  Jhnriad^,  ho  cottstilted  a  friend  on  the 
anl^ect,  who  recommended  him  to  give  op  the  nodertakinig, 
<*  far/*  said  he,  '<  the  Fhneh  hove  not  epie  heodt.*  Koitber 
hatro  tiie  Chinese.  A  sustained  effort  of  imagination  is 
difBcnlt  to  them,  and  the  strict  lawn  of  rhyme  and  metre 
which  K  .III I  "  1  the  poet  would  niako  a  lensrthaned  poem  in 
Chinese  the  work  of  a  Uffctimo.  it  is  proiaably  due  to  this 
r  tlkOk  tllO  IftoiVhve  shows  no  instance  of  real  dramatic 
Their  dtMUO  oboiud  with  ahort  Ijrncal  pieces, 
wUdi  ore  intredaood  to  Iweok  tho  uoootony  of  the  dialogue ; 
liat  dmmaa  in  verse  are  unknown,  except  in  the  case  of 
low  plays  written  in  vulgar  rhythm.  As,  however,  love 
Iw  tbo  drMM  io  OBO  of  (ho  louil  imtioeohio  footnni  of  tho 


Cluucse  character,  every  eoconnigemont  h.u  U  eu  given  to 
playvnigbta,  and  thia  branch  of  Utoraturo  u  tnerofure  well 
aaaaUad  botb  aa  lOBud*  mottor  and  balk.  Tbo  oiaal 
ealMKtod  plays  are  eoBteimd  ui  o  oolkotiott  oottdod  Tim 

ITtindred  Plavt  ■'•f  i^f  Fuifii  Dy^^'^sly,  nvinv  of  which  have 
been  tnaaiated  into  iLurupe^ii  luu^^Lia^us,  ^nd  one  of  which, 
tkt  Orphan  (/CAooH,  aervwl  as  the  groundwork  of  N'olUire's 
to^ndj,  L'Orplidim  4$  ta  CJum.  Their  dramas  are  divided 
iowo  idoTboobs  mto  ooio.  geiMnlly  four  or  £v«^  bat  os 
there  u  an  absence  of  all  aoenery,  and  as  the  dreaaca  uo 
never  changed  during  tho  piece,  the  acting  is  aa  a  rule 
continuous  throughout  without  bri  ^k  cr  inc  rval.  The 
■ta^a  direetiona  are  given  in  their  books  as  in  oora,  hvi 
nol  wttb  the  aame  minuteneaa.  "  Enter  "  and  "  exit  *  on 
ezproBBBd  hr  "oecood"  and  "  doooand,"  and  "aaiib,"  If 
"  turn  the  back  aod  aay."  By  the  nlee  of  the  ChiiMOO, 
!u  ij  tho  cLiao  111.  [.  iu  the  Qreek  drama,  only  two  players 
are  oliow^d  to  have  possessioa  of  the  stage  at  any  one  tune. 
This,  and  the  abaence  of  all  scenery,  obh'gee  the  dramatiato 
to  pal  ia  tbo  aaoatho  of  tbo  ooton  long  pieces  of  ^okon 
utntldf,  mwh  dtar  tho  aoiunr  of  the  prologuee  m  tiio 

playa  of  Euripides,  which  appear  tame  and  heavy  to  a 
European  spectator  acenatomed  to  have  the  plot  and  locality 
explained  by  dialogue  and  scenery.  The  plots  are  for  the 
Boat  |ioit  aimple  ud  well  ooitainod.  Tbo  onitiaa,  thoa^ 
sometimes  obaeiTed,  on  man  oftea  dmrsgonled,  especiallj 
that  of  plnrr,  thp  rV)[\ractrrs  being  frequently  »cnt  to  different 
p<\rt3  of  tliccuiiiiUy  iii  the  same  act,  and  made  to  inform 
the  audience  of  their  whereabouts  by  the  simple  eipcdicnt 
of  walking  up  and  down  the  stage,  and  exclaiming,  "Now 
I  am  at  such  and  auch  a  place,"  or  "  at  such  and  such  a 
booaa."  Tbo  octing,  generally  epeoking,  is  good.  Tho 
Cbineae  ai«  actors  by  nature,  and  ate  no  doubt  a  good  deal 
improved  1  y  tlu  ir  inherent  cunning  end  v.  a.:it  if  sincerity, 
which  make  them  quick  of  observation  and  fortile  in 
reaoarce,  and  in  every-day  life  enable  them  eaaily  to  catcb 
tbo  (QM  of  tbooo  with  whom  thej  neookt^  wd  oa  tho 
stofo  to  taonme  the  ehoreeters  tbey  wish  to  npteeeDt 

The  thcitre  is  in  China,  as  it  was  in  Greece,  na'/iorial 
and  religious.  It  is  under  the  direct  control  of  tbo  law, 
and  is  doaed  by  imperial  edict  dunng  all  periods  of  pukUo 
Bumning,  while  at  the  aaoM  tioie  it  plsjr*  *  pramiiMiit  pwi 
•t  oil  the  yearly  religiooe  liH^vola.  In  otdor  to  lino  aomo 
idea  of  the  swly-i  in  i  atifl  plot  of  a  Ch^nr'n  drrsriia,  wc  will 
quote  from  Hir  Juhn  i>ti\  ii's  China  aa  absUact  of  a  pluj, 
whirli  lu!  lifL"  ( r.^r.iLUtd  jni  published  at  full  length,  entlUed 
Tht  iinr  in  Old  Age,  This  piece  serves,  as  is  observed  \>y 
the  ttODoiotor,  to  illustrate  the  consequences  which  the 
Chineae  attach  to  tlie  due  porfonmoee  of  the  oblolioBO  at 
the  tomba  of  departed  ancestors,  and  also  the  true  rektkm 
of  the  hnndmaid  to  the  legitimato  wife  Tho  dramatu 
periofuE  are,  he  says,  "  made  up  entirely  of  the  members  of 
a  family  in  the  midtile  class  of  life,  consisting  of  a  rich  old 
man,  hia  wife,  o  bandmoid,  bio  nepbew,  bisooa-in^w,  ond 
his  daughter."  Tbe  old  man,  boving  no  son  to  eonable  bun 
in  his  age,  and  to  perform  tho  obsequies  at  his  tomb,  had, 
like  tho  Jewish  patriarch,  taken  a  handmaid,  whoso  preg- 
nancy is  aniuNiBMd  at  Ao  ofMOiiig  of  the  plej,  ia  idiidi 
the  old  mail  oominoBoeo  wtu  oogriog*  "I 


Ttang-ping  Foo,*  Ac   In  order  to  obtain  frou  Heovan  • 

son,  instead  of  a  daugliter,  he  makes  a  sacrifice  of  sundry 
debts  duo  to  hiw,  by  burning  the  bouda,  and  this  pro- 
pitiatory holocaust  serves  at  the  same  time  to  quiet  some 
scruples  of  oonsdence  as  to  the  mode  in  which  |ioxt  of  bis 
money  had  been  acquired.  Ho  thendaliToimOforhiooiUia 
to  bis  vrife  and  his  married  daughter,  dismissing  his  nephew 
(a  deceased  brother's  eon)  with  a  hundred  pieces  of  nilTer 
to  seek  his  fortune,  as  ho  ha<i  bt>tn  subjected  et  h^.iuir  to 
tbe  pfiraecution  of  the  wife.  This  done,  the  old  man  sets 
for  kv  wtoto  iktbooMtiotiy,  noDMiiiifiidia^  tho  i 
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of  bis  eTpeict€<3  son  to  the  fiTtTnano  treahriBnt  of  the  family, 
and  with  the  hayxi  of  rccL^iving  from  them  ipeedj  ooDgnto> 
btioiui  on  the  birth  of  a  fk>ii, 

Tlie  aon-in-law  now  betnj*  to  tlw  dangbtar  hk  dunppoiiit- 
■mt  at  (he  erpee(«d  birth,  dmet,  if  it  prow  •  giri,  tbey 
•hftD  loM  half  the  femilj  property,  and  if  a  aon,  thu  whole 
Hie  wife  qoiete  him  by  a  hint  how  eaiilj  the  handmaid 
may  got  rid  of,  and  the  uli  uian  px^muaded  that  gho 
had  mddeoly  diaappeared;  and  ahortly  afterwmrd«  both 
tto  M^inJaw  and  the  aodiaoee  are  laft  to  infer  that  sho 
had  MtaaQr  awrtlired  to  make  away  with  her.  la  the 
MMB  time  «M  old  man  waila  the  reialtia  great  aoiiety;  hia 
bnuly  appear  in  RuccaKiica  to  conaole  him  for  the  lose 
cC  hia  hopes.  la  the  bitteiDeaa  of  hie  dieappointmeDt, 
Iw  hmata  into  tears  and  Bipiiiuew  hie  aaaptaoaa  of  fool 
Ee  theo  attaibiitia  Jw  ■Mdrtunea  to  fate  fonaar 
lUfil  fot  j^ain,  raaofraa  ts  fml  fx  aaroB  daya,  and  to  beatov 
nJtne  jiulilidy  at  a  ne.iglil>ouririg  templo,  in  tho  hope  tliat 
the.  ubject.  of  hk  cii&nty  may  treat  him  aa  a  father. 
Among  the  beggara  at  the  temple  hit  Dephew  appean  in 
Hm  moat  hopeleaa  atata  of  pomi^,  baiog  rednoed  to  take 

Ua  lodguifa  vadar  Ika  tumm  «f  a  pottery ;  he  ia 
inSnlted  by  the  son-in-law,  and  reproaolied  by  the  old  wife, 
bat  ilia  ancle,  moved  with  compeaaion,  ooutrivee  to  give 
him  a  Uttle  money,  and  earaastly  adviaee  him  to  be 
pmMtaal  in  viaiting  the  tomb*  of  Ui  imHj  at  the 
upraaddng  ^ning,  aworing  him  ^Ut  m  dw  attanHoB  to 

tno«e  Bacnsd  riled  nnvit  ultimately  !eadto  prciepe-rity.  It  in 
oa  tho  importance  attached  to  the  sepulchral  ceremonies 
that  the  whole  drama  ia  made  to  torn. 

lteaa|ph*»aflcoidiiid|7^>peafaat  tha  tonh^  jptilonM 
hie  oUatiaiia«Mril  aa  Ua  poverty  wfli  admi^aM  invokeo 
the  shadcfl  of  his  ancoHtorB  to  grant  him  their  protection. 
He  no  Boouoi  dept&ria  than  the  old  luau  appears  with  ius 
vife^  eipreaaiBg  tl^  indignation  that  their  own  daoghter 
and  aoo-in-Iaw  had  ne^^eotad  to  eoma  with  the  onatooary 
alhtiiiap  They  obaerre,  fton  the  appeamieaeat  the 
aepokhra^  that  their  nephew  mnut  haT-o  V-mn  them  Tb.o 
aoeoe  at  the  tombe,  and  the  refleK^tiotig  of  the  old  m&u 
tJiere<_>ii,  hoTe  considerable  mtcrt-at  ;   ho  reasons  with  hlB 

wife^  end  oonvinooe  her  that  the  nephew  ia  nearer  ia  blood 
md  MMM  troHb^  ttaa  the  aoB^n-law ;  aha  iilnt%  and 
erptaaaea  a  wiah  to  make  him  reparation  ;  he  appears,  and 

a  reeondUatioB  takes  place,  and  ha  ia  Ted  back  into 
tho  family  The  mm  iii-lii»>  and  daughter  now  nuW  r  with 
a  great  bustle  and  a  procesaioo,  to  perform  the  ceremonies, 
bat  are  leoeiired  with  Utter  reproachaa  for  their  tardy  piety 
and  iooatifciida^  and  forbidden  to  enter  the  doors  agaia 

Oawa  otd  maa^  birtfiday,  howerar,  they  dalm  permis- 
sioD  ii)  pfiy  their  respects,  when,  to  the  boontllcnH  Nur]:'ri-'*i! 
and  joy  of  the  father,  his  daoghter  preeents  him  with  the 
long  1  oat  handmaid  and  child,  both  of  whom,  it  appwrs, 
had  been  secreted  by  the  danght«r»  uknowv  to  her  Jaakma 
bnabaad,  who  suppoeed  they  wen  othaiwlae  diapoaed  of. 
The  daut;ht'jr  l'^  taken  back,  and  the  old  man  divides  hifl 
money  in  three  equal  shares,  between  her,  his  nephew,  and 
Ui  BiMriy-found  son, — ^tbe  play  oooeladiog  with  ezpreoaiona 
ti  kgr  wd  gtatituda  that  the  ▼eoerable  hara  of  the  fiaoa 
lai  obtilaad  aa  "hab  iB  Ma  old  age.' 

Thia  play  foraiahes  na  with  a  very  good  type  of  Chinese 
plays  in  general  Tho  incidents  are  true  to  life,  but  they 
have  BO  psychological  intereet  about  them.  There  ia  no 
delineation  of  dHvaeter  in  it,  and  then  ia  aolhing  in  the 
plot  to  make  It  mon  appropriale  for  flw  graandwai^  of  a 
play  than  for  that  of  a  novel  In  tho  works  of  fiction  we 
are  tre&tec^  only  to  the  same  crude  narration  of  facts, 
without  any  just  repreeentataon  of  nator&  Exaggerated 
•eatiBMBta,  which  alwaya  pracede  oorraet  laaaoniog  and 
leAaod  dmplieity,  fill  tan  pagao  of  Hiair  worika  of  fldfoQ, 
iwd«iig  tMi  fiivwMitaa  oalj  wUli  ihow  wba  am  laq^ 


to  judge  of  tbem  ar^rordrn^  tn  their  own  standazd  af  toattk 
Of  the  characten  portrayed,  we  have  to  jodgo  only  from 
aetiooa  attiibated  to  tbem,  which  are  atrang  together  with 
aa  onpnaeHi^  Baka^  aaeept  those  amiiid  ^  tha  itantka 
of  ilatiflB,irhfaharawaaiiaoB>atoadiyaa.  Baeonlaofala 

hsTO  be«n  tnuwlatod  into  English  by  Sir  John  Davis  and 
others  ;  bat,  from  the  c&OBoa  I  havo  dcecribed,  few  haTO 
attra<:ted  any  public  interest  Borne  of  their  shorter  talea^ 
being  to  a  great  extent  porged  of  the  oombrona  iqpatitioaa 
comaum  to  htrger  worka,  are  better  fitted  for  tnmdatioo, 
and  the  norelty  of  r^any  ef  the  aitnations  and  mndcnta 
serves  to  keep  alive  the  attention  of  the  reader.  Uafcr. 
timale-ly  the  tone  of  moet  (I^uieao  tioveln  is  not  such  as  to 
afford  aqy  paUiatioD  for  the  drearineas  of  their  oootentSb 
If  Cbineee  Dovaliata  are  to  believed,  virtue  in  women  and 
hoBoer  ia  bmb  an  to  be  foond  only  ia  a  few  rarely-gifted 
iadiridaala,  and  thia  has  been  so  constantly  insisted  oo, 
that  it  ai)j>(>Ar«  to  have  Ix.tcome  one  of  tho6«  beliafh  vUth 
have  been  the  meana  of  their  own  justifioatioo. 

If  than,  having  eooaidend  the  peat  and  preaaallilmlaia 
of  OUaat  we  eaat  a  ^uae»  into  the  fotoia^  At  frafMet  ii 
not  aBooaraging.  Already  every  aobjeot  withlB  the  aoope 
of  Chinee*  autboia  haa  been  lar^;ely  treated  of  and 
infinitely  elaborated.  Every  grain  of  wheat  has  long  ago 
beea  beaten  oat  of  il^  and  any  farther  laboor  expended 
npon  it  oaa  bat  ba  aa  thtaaUm  «at  of  atmv.  Tia 
hope  far  Aa  fntna  of  Oa  Htaratna  fa  Chal  aibidad  by  ^ 

impMjrtation  of  foreign  kxiowh-dge  and  ozperience  into  the 
ocuntr)-  For  many  years  these  cfna  oaly  be  Introduced  ia 
tho  thmpe  of  tranalations  of  books.  But  the  time  will  come 
wiiea  Ciuneae  aothon  wiU  tfaiafc  for  thamaalvaa:  aad  wbaa 
that  period  anivea>  thgrwill  Iwm  to  artjaaH  ttaif  f  mirt 
latdtr^mM  lilwilw  a>  fti  tmtyOm, 

Hm  fomaBMait  maj  ba  dwairibad  aa  a  patrtarehal 
daapoHaBL  fha  ampMor  la  lia  Hiiihw  of  his  people,  aad 
aa  a  father  is  responsible  for  the  training  and  behaviour  of 
hia  ehtJdren,  receiving  blame  when  they  prove  unworthy, 
and  reward  when  they  show  themaelvea  to  be  virtuous ;  ao 
ia  the  people'a  welfare  the  emperor^  lint  care,  and  their 
pnaervation  from  all  bam,  both  noial  and  phyaka^  Ua 
firet  doty.  When  the  people  become  unruly  the  emperor 
views  their  conduct  as  the  result  of  his  own  negligence  or 
want  of  wisdom,  ar  d  wiim  j  t  iice  prevails  he  accepts  it  as 
the  oonaequeiice  of  hia  fatherly  solicitude  and  care.  Like  a 
father,  ahn,  he  holds  aatocratio  timf  over  hia  honaehold, — 
the  empim  la  Us  band  Uea  tha  vovar  of  life  aad  dei^ 
Whom  ha  wiO  be  days,  and  whom  he  will  he  keepa 
alive.  But  there  i-H  II  limit  irj  his  absoJutiam.  The  duties 
attaching  to  the  relations  existing  between  emperor  and 
people  an  reciprocal;  and,  while  it  is  the  daty  of  the 
aalgaot  to  iiadar  nilUBig  and  aabmiaatva  obadienea  to  tba 
aovwelgn  ao  loag  aa  Ua  rale  ta  joat  aad  banefloaat,  it  ii 
al'u  iricr.fnbf'nt  on  him  to  reslK*.  hia  aathority  so  xoon  as  ho 
ceases  to  be  a  minister  of  God  for  good.  This  sacred  right 
of  nbellion  was  distinctly  tanght  by  Confodns,  and  waa 
omphaaiiad  by  Mendoa,  who  went  Uie  length  of  aasertiag 
that  a  ralar  vno,  by  the  pnctioe  of  iignatke  and  oppression, 
had  forfeited  his  right  to  rule,  should  not  only  be  dttl  ronpd, 
but  might,  if  drcum^tancea  required  it,  be  put  to  death. 

All  thia  carriee  na  back  to  a  very  primitive  state  of 
aoda^-^to  oaa  iriiieh  piobaUj  aodated  among  the  Chiaaaa 
lauaigrantB  who  ftit  eettled  oa  tha  plaiaa  of  CUna,  aad 
which  has  been  perpetuated  down  to  the  present  day 
unaltered  and  without  interruption.  That  among  the 
changing  fates  of  empires  this  system  should  hare  been  so 
aocontdy  maintained  in  China  through  so  many  ceottmea 
ia  a  tuk  into  Am  eaaaaa  of  which  it  ia  worth  while  la 
iaftiM  Wa  find  it  pialoiad  ia  tha  laoowliiihiA  wiaka  ap 
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the  Hoot  of  ffutory,  flie  earliest  of  vUch  cany  u  beck  to 
the  tirno  of  Noah,  and  wo  find  it  enforced  in  the  writings 
of  the  great  apostle  of  j)atriarcbal  instiiul ii  iin,  Cunfucius, 
and  in  all  the  other  works  which  go  to  miko  up  tho  nine 
cUiadca.  The  reTerenoe  with  which  theae  Bcriptares  an 
Tiewed  baa  bewi  tba  jprindptl  nmaa  U  niinwiBttiijg  tba 
primitiTv  form  of  OIiib«m  unparialiiiiL  Tin  flodtanli  of 
their  jiagM  form  tho  study  of  every  Bchoolbuy,  and  eupply 
the  only  themes  ftt  the  conpetitire  exanunatioca  through 
which  every  one  most  peas  who  tmda  an  official  oareer. 
nun  tiM  mind  of  Ui»  natioo  i»  eoottiDtlj  ud  aliiMHl 
•xdwivcly  turnad  towudi  thetn,  and  llmr  dognM  liav* 
become  part  and  parcel  cf  t?  e  r  itional  trainint^.  TTif^ 
iaolation  in  which  China,  owing  to  her  geograpLic^l  ai.ii 
political  position,  has  betea  wnpt  for  ao  many  centuriee  boa 
praTented  the  iatradutioii  of  Jonign  opiniooa  and  litera- 
tnra,  and  tho  natioaal  niiid  hwlwanw  emaanilated  by  the 
constant  rnn'rmplntfon  of  theeo  ready  made  models  of 
ejccelleni-c,  mat  ccuher  from  without  nor  from  within  has 
thoro  been  any  temptation  to  Chinamen,  by  the  creation  of 
new  ideas,  on  (his  or  aoT  other  aohject,  to  dissent  from  the 
dicta  of  Confucius  and  lii  pMkMMOn,  and  the  result  baa 
been  that  such  as  the  guwfanii>  ma  in  tlMir  liaa  ao  it 
is  at  the  present  day. 

The  whole  theory  of  goyemment  is  ILfj  t  :iil(N!iment  of 
parental  and  fiiial  piety.  As  the  people  are  the  children  of 
the  emperor,  so  is  he  the  Tten-tue  or  the  800  of  Heavei ;  and 
ataadwg  in  this  iatennadiaiy  poaitioii»  it  partaioa  to  Itiav 
and  to  Dim  alone,  to  madiato  iwlwwa  kia  fathar,  HaavaB, 
and  his  children,  hia  subjects.  His  sacriGces  and  prayera 
to  Heaven  are  oondncted  with  great  parade  and  ceremony. 
The  chief  ct  these  atate  obserranoea  is  the  saeriioa  at  the 
irintar  aolatte^  whkiK  fa  parfoimod  M«to  anatjco  m  tlw 
morain;  of  tlw  III*  of  l>Menbar  at  tin  altar  «f  Haatvm. 
Tho  form  of  this  altar  ia  pecoliar.  "  It  consisla  of  a  triple 
circular  terrace,  210  fcot  wide  at  tho  base,  150  in  the 
middle,  and  90  at  the  top.  ....  The  emperor,  with  his 
immediate  suite,  kneels  in  front  of  the  tablet  of  Sban^tis 
(Tha  Sapteme  Being,  or  Heaven),  and  faeea  Am  mtttk  Tbe 
platform  is  laid  with  marble  atonea,  forming  nine  concentric 
circles  ;  the  inner  circle  consists  of  nine  stones,  cut  so  as 
to  fit  with  close  edges  round  the  central  s'.i  ne,  which  is  a 
perfect  circle.  Here  the  emperor  kneels,  and  is  surronnded 
list  by  the  circles  of  the  terraoea  and  their  oncUiaillig  walls, 
and  then  bf  tho  eiido  o<  tha  koiiaoa.  He  then  seems  to 
biniaelf  and  to  Ua  court  to  be  to  tlM  centre  of  tbe  nniverse, 
and  (urijiii^-  to  iLo  north,  assuming  the  litlitocie  of  a  subject, 
be  acknowledges  in  prayer  and  l>y  his  position  that  he  is 
lafaiior  to  Heaven,  and  to  Heaven  alone.  Round  him  on 
tk«  ftmmut  am  tha  mao  tirdaa  of  aa  many  Heaveua, 
eonatating  (rfnine  atonea,  tbaa  at^taen,  tiian  twenty-seren, 
B,nd  BO  on  in  ou  c  ssive  multiples  of  nine  till  the  square  of 
nine,  the  favourite  number  of  Chinese  philosophy,  ia 
reached  in  the  outermost  circle  of  eighty-one  stones."  On 
thia  ooeaaioo,  alio^  n  bdloek  of  two  yean  oU,  and  without 
Uamiah,  ia  offared  aa  n  wiuda-bumtoffaruig  in  a  green 
porcelain  furnace  which  stands  close  beaido  the  altar. 

But  though  occupying  the  lofty  position  described,  the 
power  wielded  by  the  cpiperor  of  China  ia  drcumacribed 
by  oeramooial  laws  and  hampered  by  pcacadantai  ^ia 
wMt  liia  m  one  continual  round  of  ceremonial  MaamnoeK 
From  the  day  on  which  he  ascends  the  throne  Uy  tho  time 
when  be  is  carried  to  his  tomb  in  the  Eastern  Hills,  his 
hours  and  almost  minutes  ha\e  syM-cial  duties  appointed  to 
them  by  tho  Board  of  Kites.  He  never  leaves  his  palace 
OEOept  on  state  occasions,  and  every  relaxation  from  the 
aataa  ci  sovaiaigntj  mnat  tbarafon  ba  found  within  iu 
wklls.  It  is  Uraa  that  tbo  temptations  of  harem  life  bare 
been  the  ruin  of  so  many  emperors,  and  it  is  r  ^.-ily  the 
case  that  such  sovereigos  are  to  be  met  with  a«  Kaag-he 


and  Kaen-long»  «ho  idgned  in  tba  lut  tvo  osuturiea,  and 
each  of  whom  davotad  tba  ais^  yaan  «f  Ua  nian  to  tho 
high  dutim  of  hii  pomtioB  aiM  to  tho  ebttm  «i  lllmaij 

poisuita. 

In  all  affairs  of  state  the  emperor  ia  aaristed  in  hia 
deliberations  by  the  iTny  Ao,  or  privy  oouncil,  which, 
•OBOrding  to  the  re^latiooa  of  tbe  praMOt  dynasty,  eott- 
lista  of  nine  Manchoos  and  seven  Chinamer:  ji';d  '.he  ad- 
ministrative depoxtments  are  presided  over  by  aix  boards, 
namely,  tbe  Board  of  War,  the  Board  of  Punish- 
manta^  tho  Board  of  OOo^  tbo  Boaid  of  Oenmoniai^  tba 
'  Boaid  of  BovenM,  and  tho  Boaid  of  Worka.  Baaidm 

tbrao  there  are  the  BonH  of  >fuBic  and  that  of  the  Cpn^nrp; 
aud  this  lii&t,  Liiough  an  infenor  office,  exercises  conHideruLid 
influence,  since  its  offioen,  bothin  the  capital  and  in  the  pro- 
vinces, are  eooooraged  to  criticise  freely  the  actions  of  the 
mandarine  and  even  of  tho  onpnor  himself.  Like  many 
of  the  other  braochea  of  Government,  thia  one  has  fallen  a 
victim  to  a  great  extent  to  tbe  corruption  which  prevaila 
throoghoot  all  tbo  de|iartmeini5,  but  i'.  is  hlM  at  iivasm 
instrnmantal  in  bringing  to  light  othcial  miadeods;  and  only 
lately  n  fODaiBl  in  command  of  an  army,  acting  against  tbe 
Mabomotan  nbala  in  Nartb-Weatam  Clun%  waa  dqgmdod 
and  dismissed  from  his  post  fbr  Crimea  with  wbidi  M  waa 
fitst  charged  by  a  censor. 

Tbe  J>rovincial  govemments  are  mainiy  self -governed. 
Each  province  (in  a  few  oaaai^  two  conjointly)  is  preeided 
over  Iw  •  liioeny,  who  ia  anpreme  within  hu  JariidiotioD. 
and  wno  haa,  in  aaam  of  emergency,  the  powor  of  fifa  ana 

deoUi  in  hia  hands.  Next  to  him  comes  the  governor,' 
whoee  authority  in  aU  matters  relating  to  the  province  is 
aeoood  only  to  that  of  tbe  viceroy.  After  theee  two 
offioiala  tba  tiaawrar  holds  tba  bi^aat  nnk.  He  con- 
trob  tho  tnaneea  of  tba  wbda  prarinoa,  leeeiving  tho 

taxes  and  paving  the  salaries  of  the  mandarins.  ITin 
judge,  the  uiUt.  cummiaaioner,  and  the  grain  collector  ara 
the  only  other  mandarins  whoso  authority  extends  over 
tbe  whole  province,  the  remaining  officials  being  charged 
with  the  government  of  tbe  various  divisions  into  which 
the  provinces  are  divided.  The  chief  of  them  is  tbe  Tsou- 
tai,  or  intcndant  of  circuit,  who  haa  a  direct  general 
BUperiiitendeiicii  nvcr  all  tliB  uflTairs  of  the  circuit  iiitn-otcd 
to  his  charge,  lilach  circuit  is  divided  into  a  number  of 
prefectures  and  sub-prefecturea  which  are  administered  by 
prefects  and  anh>l>retacta»  and  tbeae,  again,  are  anbdividad 
into  districts  over  aaah  of  which  is  placed  a  magistntft 
Subordinate  to  this  last-nafni'J  ofTioer  arc  a  tost  of 
officials^  among  whom  the  coroner  is  one  of  the  mort 
impartaal  Ebch  province  coUaate  ita  oiwb  tiiii%  pogpa  tt» 
own  taf&um,  and  anppofta  ita  own  and  navy.  Ita 
officials  are  htid  responsible  foe  the  pnaervatf on  of  p««ce 
within  its  borders,  and  are  compeTU^d  to  cor.tribi:tf  a  fiiad 
sum  annually  to  the  expenses  of  the  Peking  Government. 
Mandarins  of  all  classes  are  divided  into  nine  ranks,  each 
diatiaguahod  kj  tho  bntton  worn  <m  tha  top  of  tha  cnp^ 
ThaaataBtlOBa  follow  thna  in  order  of  anperiority— flnt  and 
higheet,  a  plain  red  button  ;  aecond,  a  fltiwcri>d  red  hntton ; 
third,  a  transparent  blue  button  ;  fourth,  an  opque  blue 
button  ;  fifth,  an  nneolonred  glan  button  ;  aiztb,  a  « bite 

eiw  button ;  aaventh»  n  plain  gilt  batton ;  aighth,  a  gilt 
tton,  with  flowara  in  nliaf;  idnth,  a  gilt  bnttoa,  with 
engraved  flowers.  These  btittcrs  are  no  indication  of  the 
office  held  by  their  wearers,  but  simply  of  their  rank.  Tbs 
peacock's  feather,  again,  which  is  worn  in  the  hats,  had 
nothiag  to  do  with  eitbar  tbo  offioo  or  tba  nnk  of  the 
wearer,  but  is  like  tbo  Elvopaaa  ofdoia,  and  ia  ipMili^ 
granted  to  individuals  as  a  reward  for  merit 

Theoretically  the  system  of  government  in  tbe  provinces 
in  I'xct. llynt,  but  m  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  corrupt  tt>  the 
coreu    Several  causca  bavp  tended  to  bring  about  thit 
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mo  wfam  tli^f  neaiTv  tbair  Mbrira,  which  h  hy  no  meaos 

always  the  cue,  oio  so  wrotchodly  underpaid  tliat  the  money 
they  receiTe  froca  'his  aource  i»  barely  soilicieQt  to  suppurt 
the  ftaff  which  it  is  neceaaary  for  them  to  maintain.  A 
diitriat  BMiatntai  for  iMtMioa»  ia  aappaaad  to  taoeiTe 
tbont  MXTo  par  annam,  a  prafad  ahoitt  and  an 

inteudant  of  cirsuit  about  £103.^.  The  p?.j  of  the  higher 
ofSeerB  Tsries  in  diflferetit  parts  of  tho  tmpLxc  The  salary 
of  the  viceroy  of  Hho  two  provinces,  Kwang  tung  and 
Kwang*ae,  is  said  to  b«  about  X9000  a  year.  The  con- 
•aqvaaaa  is  that,  as  few  mandarins  have  private  means, 
they  are  obligad  to  aapplement  their  official  iooomaa  by 
illegal  exaeUona  ud  bnbea.  And  thia  erU  is  farther 
heightened  by  the  regulation  which  forbids  that  a  mandarin 
should  hold  any  office  for  more  than  thrw  yeiua.  It 
becomes  the  selfish  intereat,  therefore,  of  every  office-holder 
to  get  aa  much  ont  if  tha  paopl«  within  hit  joriadietion  as 
fee  poasibly  can  la  that  tuiM.  The  Inatant  Iw  atiiwa  at 
hia*poat  it  is  c  i^tomary  for  all  thn  ?  ibordinate  officials  to 
pay  their  respects  to  liim,  on  which  occasion  they  are 
expected  to  display  their  loyalty  by  offering  presents  of 
nova  or  iaaa  rtXv*  aooording  to  the  means  at  their  com- 
buhhL  No  aaboltarn  dan  abaent  himaalf,  being  perfectly 
ftw&re  that  such  an  omission  of  duty  would  deprive  him  of 
all  hope  of  promotion,  and  would  subject  him  on  the 
alightest  pretence,  or  uvou  wiiliout  any  pretence  whatorer, 
to  official  persecution  and  ruin.  Then,  again,  when  a 
auitor  cornea  with  a  legal  cauaa  to  the  Yamun,  or  mandarin's 
•Boi^  h»  k  oUiged  to  fee  the  mandarin,  and  all  the 
•nbor^inata  officials,  the  aeeratary,  the  police,  and  the 
di"  rli  L  j  .er,  in  proportion  to  his  wealth,  or  othorwiBo  hia 
ehaoce  of  gaining  a  hearing  would  be  very  small  indeed 
Id  a  grant  many  caaet  alao  the  bribery  goea  beyond  the 
fnUBunary  fee.  In  na  oAeinldom,  iriian  illegal  exaetioM 
an  racognized,  ft  WDoU  be  impoaafUe  to  auppoae  tliat  the 
stream  of  justice  should  be  pure,  and  a  limit«d  acqualnt- 
ance  with  the  practicea  of  Chinese  Yamuos  is  enough 
to  verify  the  common  belief  that  justice  ia  bought  and  sold, 
end  that  nmitor'aebanoa  of  aneoMi  ia  in  praportion  to  hia 
wealth. 

As  may  n-adily  be  imagined,  this  corruption  in  high 
places  haa  a.  most  demoralising  effect  on  the  people 
generally.  Dishonesty  prevails  "t^  a  frightful  extent,  and 
with  it,  of  course,  untruthfulneaa.  Tho  Chineee  set  little 
(H*  no  value  upon  truth,  and  thus  some  slight  excuse  is 
afforded  for  the  use  of 'tortun  in  their  courta  of  justice; 
for  it  is  argued  that  where  the  value  of  an  oath  ia  not 
understood,  some  other  i!ic:^n:i  r.i  js':  be  resorted  totoextiact 
evidence,  and  the  readi  .n  n  Lans  to  hand  ia  doabtleaa 
u>r:ura.  The  kind  most  c  uiuionly  inflicted  ia  flogging. 
The  obdonta  witaaaa  ia  laid  flat  on  hia  face,  and  the 
enealioDar  ddlfwt  Ua  blowi  on  the  tipper  part  of  the 
thighs  with  the  concave  side  of  a  aplit  bamboo,  the  sharp 
edges  of  which  mutUato  tho  aoffanr  terribly.  The  punishr 
■1^1  li  Boalimni  util  ths  man  eithar  aupplioa  the 
wnimm  nqadied  or  boaaauft  iaiOBaibUi,  Nnmberleaa 
other  Imibs  of  torture  an  oonaahitHlly  leaotleAto,  aoeh  ea 
tying  the  witneaa  up  to  a  beam  by  hia  thumbs  and  big 
toes,  squeeaing  his  fingers  between  piece*  of  bamb<M,  4c. ; 
and  these,  ,of  course,  vary  both  in  kind  and  severity, 
according  to  the  diapoaition  of  the  preaidiag  maodario. 
ThearatfiiaHy  every  eafegnard  ia  adopted  to  aaean  for  Ibe 
pnbUo  aarvice  only  officers  of  enlightened  and  refined  dispo- 
attions.  The  law  ordains  that  every  man  who  wishes  to 
obtain  Govornment  employment  must  qualify  hinoselt  for 
office  by  passing  the  prescribed  competitive  examioattona; 
nod  aa  t]i«n  is,  speaking  generally,  no  banadfttiy  aoInG^ 
nor  anyelaaa  equivalent  to  English  country  gentlemen, 
oOoe  anppUea  the  ooljr  diatinguishing  rank  in  the  ampint 


The  oooNqMiei  »  tfaak  11  ia  aom^t  after  by  all  except 
thoee  who  engage  fa  trkd&   Tbna  the  OovenaMBt  haa 

the  cream  of  the  naH  n^.l  Talent  at  its  disposal,  and  if 
posts  wore  ouly  givca  to  tbe  foremost  men  at  the  catotnina- 
tions  as  the  law  providea,  no  sy$tem  could  be  better,  and 
when  U  haa  been  carried  outC3una  haa  reaped  the  benefiu 
of  it  Uafortnantely,  Iwwenr,  it  haa  cooataady  happaaed 
that  when  tho  Government  has  been  embarrassed  by  want 
of  money,  oflicoj  have  been  put  np  for  sale,  and  thus  the 
man  who  has  the  longest  purse  steps  into  the  post  of 
honour;  and  if,  as  must  often  happen,  he  should  ehaoce 
to  be  cruel  as  well  as  uncultured,  utgust  as  well  as  ignorant, 
woe  betide  the  people  under  him.  One  giraat  defect  in  the 
competitive  ayatem  in  CUnn  fa  that  Oien  ia  no  tbatt  to  the 
iiLinil  cr  of  candidates,  nor  to  the  age  when  they  may  go  up 
for  examination,  and  the  rosult  is  that,  what  with  the  6ur> 
plaa  Tieton  aad  tha  nnsucceasful  aspirants  who  go  on  try- 
ing jaw  aflar  vaar  until  they  beoome  grn-haiied  old  man, 
then  eifata  a  large  non-prodncing  daaa  n  the  coaimunity 
which  acts  as  a  dead  weight  ( :i  iV.c  nntional  prosperity. 

It  is  only  natural  to  expect  that  iii  a  country  where  the 
torture  of  witnesaee  is  permittod,  the  puniahtnenls  inflicted 
on  thegiul^  ahoold  euaed  in  cruelty,  and  this  is  eminently 
the  caw  fa  Ofaiaa.  The  Mongolian  race  is  confeeaodly 
obtuso-ncnrcd  and  insensible  to  suffering,  and  no  doubt 
Cliineso  culprits  do  not  suffer  nearly  as  much  as  members 
of  more  scusitivo  races  would  under  similar  treatment. 
But  even  granting  this,  the  refined  cruelties  perpetrated  by 
Chinamen  on  Chutamen  admit  of  no  apology.  14  ot  long 
since,  for  instance,  at  one  of  the  Treaty  Ports,  au  offender 
waa  placed  in  a  cage,  through  the  top  of  which  his  head 
protruded,  and  which  waa  just  long  enough  ti  ill  v  thj 
tips  of  his  toes  to  touch  the  ground.  In  this  ^>OHiliun, 
hanging  as  it  wen  by  his  neck,  with  just  enough  support 
from  hia  feet  to  prevent  his  neck  dialocalin^  the  wntcbed 
man  ramainad  for  days,  the  object  of  the  jeen  and  laughter 
of  the  passers  by,  until  starvation  and  exhaui^tion  put  an  end 
to  his  suffering  As  punishmeuts  for  heinous  offences 
such  crueltiea  would  be  suffidantly  shocking,  but  the  fact 
that  thia  and  kindred  Lortnraa  an  not  onfrequantl}  inflicted 
for  very  insignifleaat  Mtmea^  aad  aonetiaiaB  even  to  gratify 
the  malice  or  thrs  gecad  of  the  officiating  mandarin,  i^ 
significant  of  u  si.-aiigoly  callous  indifference  in  the  Chinese 
nature  to  the  sufferings  of  others.  For  capital  offences  the 
usual  modea  of  inflicting  the  extreme  penalty  of  the  law  are 
— in  bad  caaai^  anch  aa  pamddaa»  **entting  to  pieces,*  and 
for  lean  aggravated  crimea  either  strangulation  or  decapitar 
tion.  The  culprit  who  is  eondt<rnncd  to  bo  "  cut  to  piecea" 
is  fastened  to  a  cross,  and  while  thus  suspended  ci'ta  are 
made  by  the  executioner  on  the  fleshy  parts  of  the  bod7, 
and  he  is  then  beheaded.  Strangulation  is  reserved  for 
offendeta  of  high  nnk,  it  being  considered  a  privily  to 
paaa  out  of  life  with  a  whole  body.  When  it  haa  been 
granted  to  a  criniinal  thus  to  meet  his  cud,  a  silken  cord  is 
sent  to  hi m  in  prisoa  No  ezplaiMtory  maistige  u  con* 
aidered  necoasary,  and  he  is  left  to  consummate  his  own 
doom.  SuOMtiaM^  of  eouae^  the  priaonec'a  nerve  foraakaa 
hia  at  the  aapteoM  moiaeBt,  aa  was  the  ease  with  a  prince 
of  the  blood,  who  in  18G1  was  presented  with  a  bilkc-u  cord 
for  treason.  This  imperial  personage  could  not  make  vp 
his  mind  to  be  his  own  executioner,  and  it  beoaaie  neoeaaaiy 
to  call  in  the  jaileit  to  cany  ont  the  aentaaee  of  the  kv* 
Decapitation  in  CUnn  ia  a  very  speedy  death,  and  wen  il 
!ii  t  tint  popular  sentiment  regards  it  an  a  i)cculiarly  dis- 
grace fdi  end,  ]t  would  be  a  very  mercifol  oue.  Constant 
practice  makes  the  executioners  wonderfully  expert  in  the 
performance  of  their  deadly  ofiioe.  Mo  blaok  or  reetiiif* 
place  for  the  head  is  used.  The  oe^  ia  ^Smfif  ontaCNtehad 
to  ita  f uU  length  by  the  aid  of  an  assistaali  and  «na  Uow 
invariably  leaves  the  body  headless. 
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But  tidd  bj  aide  'Witb  atl  tlici^o  horrci-B  thcro  u  a  vast 
deal  of  quiet,  happy,  domestic  life  in  China.  It  \%  nut 
•wgr  one  who  geta  into  the  clutches  of  the  mandarine  and 
tibov  MlallitMi,  nd  «>  long  aa  a  taan  b  loyal  to  the  powers 
that  be,  and  is  not  over  rich,  ho  nmy  expect  to  be  left  alone 
in  nndi«tnrbcd  enjoj-ment  of  the  plc-viurcs  within  his  reach. 
And  in  the  ordering  of  a  Chinese  hrnunehu.  i  tl.ori  is  much 
that  might  be  imitated  with  advantage  bj  European 
familieek  The  datj  of  lUUirftlj,  which  is  tho  Baal  object  of 
Chinese  religious  teaching,  repreMnts  Bodl  Bion  than  the 
ceremonial  observance  which  outwardly  mark  its  perform- 
ance. The  rererenc  '  wi'.ii  which  children  are  taught  to 
regard  their  jpareots  fusters  the  affection  of  which  this 
reference  is  tho  ootwotd  and  TisiUo  ligB,  ond  IIm  paoM  of 
each  household  is  assured  bj  ths  presence  of  s  saoreme 
authority,  againnt  whooe  dicta  there  ia  no  appeal  Although 
BODS  VLT)-  ^•[■[jijrally  rcirukiri  under  their  fathers'  roofs  aft«r 
the/  are  married  and  have  themselves  become  fathers,  yet 
W  in^oiBhlo  would  it  be  for  a  young  Chinaman  to  rebel 
9miaA,  or  even  to  dispute  with,  oil  ^omit  that  diffiooltifls 
Midom  arise  from  this  dose  Msoeiitum  of  Nwnl  genera- 
tioii!<  The  patriarchal  arBtcm  of  famUy  life  is  dear  to  the 
heart  of  every  CSunamao,  and  when  his  time  comes  tw  die, 
dMidl  loKO  to  him  half  its  terrors  if  ha  is  assured  that  his 
MM  inDl  bo  praoaak  ot  his  tomb  to  porfom  Mm  onakwsry 
iHet oad  to olfoMlio  pNHfibed ioenflaML  BfaUt  belief 
that  the  pea  o  rf  his  soul  depends  on  the  due  celebrati  ;i 
of  these  poethumous  oboervances,  and  if  he  has  no  sou 
present  to  ofBeia%  to  whoB  on  ho  look  for  IIm  poifonB- 
oaooof  thont 

It  li  udidj  duo  to  thb  omoo  that  oorif  Boiriono  are 
almost  universal  in  Ch!n;i  Lite  tho  Jews  of  old,  the 
Chiuese  look  apoa  the  pob.iu«.^iuu  of  ciiildrt-u,  especially  of 
SODS,  as  the  chief  blessing  of  life,  and  consequently  as  soon 
o  joang  Bon  eoaoa  of  age  his  pareots  east  oboat  to  find 
•  hiNiNiioto  for  hnB.  Tho  woold^  bridagnMoi  has  very 
little  to  say  in  the  mntt<>r  Mnrrif^go  is  not  tho  result  of 
•0(|naintaiicc«hip  rip^uiuL:  u\U)  affection,  as  amongst 
Western  nations.  The  bii  Jcgro  .m  rarely  aeee  his  betrothed 
until  she  has  become  his  wife.  The  pieliminaties  are 
■Btiniljr  omoffsd  bj  a  professional  ^go-between"  or 
"  match-maker,  who  mokes  it  her  duty  to  acquaint  herself 
with  all  the  marriagoablB  young  people  of  both  sezBs  in  tho 
neighbourhood.  Wtim  employed  by  the  I  ri  l'yjr o  uu  r 
friends  aba  calls  on  the  parents  of  aome  young  kdj  who 
she  conridoit  would  make  a  suitable  wife  for  the  future 
bridegroom,  onned  with  a  card  on  which  are  ioseribed  the 
aocestral  name,  and  the  eight  symbols  which  denote  tho 
year,  month,  day,  am]  li  jur  (if  til.,  birth  of  the  saitor 
Should  the  lady's  parents  lie  inclined  to  accept  the  proposeJ 
they  consult  s  fortune-teller  as  to  the  future  piotporti  of 
waob.  ft  onion.  If  the  answer  ho  lovoaimUo  o  TCtam  «rd 
ii  givento  the  go-between,  and  Urii  in  ton  is  rabmittod  to 
tho  Bcrutiny  of  a  fortune-teller  employed  by  the  man's 
parents.  Should  the  oracles  prophesy  good  oonoeniiog  the 
natah  the  bridegroom  prepares  two  laigo  owds  on  which 
•M  writtoD  tho  poitionka  of  tho  mgagement ;  and  on 
tho  outer  aido  of  tiio  ono  wUdb  ho  iceeps  is  pasted  a  paper 
dragon, .and  on  the  one  which  is  aent  to  tho  lady,  a 
phceoix,  —  emblems  of  conjugal  fidelity.  Each  card  is 
futkor  town  tojpthor  with  two  pieces  of  red  silk.  Legend 
traoM  the  original  of  these  silken  oords  to  ths  tine  of 
tin  Tang  dynasty  (blS-907).  During  that  peribd,  it 
ii  said  that  a  man  named  Hwuy  Ko,  "n-h;)*!  stnyinf;  nf,  the 
town  of  Sung,  saw  one  evening  an  old  man  reading  a  booic 
by  the  lisht  of  the  moon,  who  addrowed  him  thus  :  "  This 
book  io  wo  ngistor  oi  tho  ODgagemento  of  Biainaga  for  oil 
iSftTMi,  ond  in  my  pockets  I  ham  nd  oocdi 


I  with  wUdi  t  tlo  togetW  ^Ihsl  of  Invito  are  deoltKltd 

1  I'Cr'iinin  ni:-.r:  T^v.A  w:fR,  When  this  cord  has  been  licil, 
iQuUj^h  tae  parUea  arc  ul  uulriuiniiy  laniilits,  or  of  differeot; 
nations,  their  fates  arc  fixed.  Your  future  wife,"  said  hs^ 
"  is  the  child  of  the  old  woman  who  sells  Tsgetablas  ia 
yonder  shop  on  the  north."  Upon  hearing  this  Hwoy  Ko 
started  off  in  search  of  the  old  woman,  and  found  her 
possessed  of  such  a  hideous  littio  infant  of  about  twelve 
mouths  oi  l,  tljat  ill  d.  -j  iir  he  hired  n  ruir;  to  kill  the 
child.  Years  afti  rwHriif}  the  prefect  of  a  neighbouring 
district  gave  Hwuy  Ku  in  mamage  a  beautiful  young  Isdy 
whom  he  affirmed  to  bo  his  own  daughter.  Seeing  thist  his 
bride  always  wore  an  artificial  flower  over  her  eyebrow, 
Hwuy  Ko  her  tbe  rcnon  of  her  doing  so.     "  I  am 

the  daughter,"  she  replied,  "  of  thfr  prefect's  brother  who 
died  at  Bang  whan  I  was  ao  infant,  leaving  me  to  the  care 
of  aa  old  woaua  who  aold  vagotablea.  One  day,  when  I 
was  out  w!th  her  in  ths  strsst  a  ruffian  struck  me  on  my 
eyoliri>vr,  and  roads  sach  a  scar  that  I  am  oblijjcd  to  wear 
this  flower  to  ooneeal  it"  On  hearing  this  ilwuy  Ko 
recognized  the  immutability  of  fate,  and  from  that  tiaM 
fonwdndaUkoD  oordtlambaettODtwined  in  the  marriage 
sanik  of  ««Oiy  poir  is  ChlD&  Follewing  the  exchange  of 
carda,  presentx  of  m  :  ro  or  leas  value  according  to  the  wealth 
of  the  contracuug  [mrtiL-^  pen  betwc«n  tho  two  hoasdholda, 
and  at  last  when  Lh-  luippy  day  has  urived,  the  bride,  nii^ 
roaodsd  b^  hsr  iriooda,  starta  f ion  faor  totber'a  haono  ia  a 
sedoB  ohav  tor  bar  fatan  hoaM.  Hatf-way  betwsMs  the 
tsvi  house-';  she  ia  met  by  a  parly  of  tho  bridegroom's 
followers,  who  escort  her  the  rest  of  the  way.  Li  this 
custom  it  is  impossible  not  to  see  s  survivsl  of  the  piiaitivo 
ooitonof  BMnjambjcvtata^  At  tho  praHrtd^,  in  oobo 
Mite  of  OmUmI  Alia,  tilts  bvido  ridea  off  oa  hoiaeboA  at 
full  gallop  frcm  the  drMir  of  her  father's  house  or  tcnf, 
followed  by  tho  brtde^^ruti/La,  who,  after  an  exciting  chase, 
ia  allowed  to  come  up  with  her,  and  she  strai|^tV^j 
beoomea  hia  pn]]wc^.  Amoqg  oom^  of  the  BiboriaB 
tribes,  agda,  tho  bridsgwon  is  obligod  to  hnt  hia  bdds 
through  the  compirtm?nt«  of  her  father's  tent,  while  old 
women  go  thruugii  the  farce  of  tripping  him  up  aad  other- 
wise hindering  him  in  his  pursuit  In  more  civilised  China 
there  are  fewer  tnoes  of  tho  aodsot  capton^  aad  the  ooiitwt 
has  there  become  but  a  fOnaal  aet  of  tatdog  over  tiw  bride 
on  her  way  to  the  bridegrf>oTn'<!  hw<f»  f)n  alightinp  fron. 
her  sedan  chair  she  is  led  wjih  Ler  lie^ad  covered  into  the 
rocm  \^hrjre  hfr  future  husband  awaits  her.  Without  ex- 
changmg  a  word  they  ait  down  nde  by  side,  aad  eaeh  thai 
to  sit  on  a  part  of  tho  dreaa  of  the  other,  it  being  eoiiad««d 
that  the  one  who snooeeds  in  so  doing  will  nili"  in  th<>  house- 
hold. After  this  silent  trial  of  skill  they  adjcurn  to  the 
rHc-litiiJti  liall,  where  5tji!jiLi  thd  f[iui;iy  Liltar,  and  there  they 
worship  Heaven,  and  Earth,  and  their  ancuitors.  This  doBI^ 
they  drink  a  glaw  of  wine  together,  when  for  tho  first  tiao 
tho  bridagroon  is  allowed  to  see  tho  face  of  brirl* 
Hera  the  tnarriage  ceremony  ends,  and  the  gueats  gite 
themselves  np  to  feasting  and  n  joicing. 

Like  many  other  apparent  peradoxea,  the  ooosisteoee 
of  infanticide  with  an  universal  desire  for  children  among 
the  Chineao  adouti  df  a  ready  explanation.  Th« 
chief  object  of  derire  is  the  possession  of  eons,  and  in  the 
parU  -jf  th*i  rotintrr  where  infanticide  exists — end  this  is 
the  case  only  in  poverty-stricken  households  in  ceruin  dis 
tricto  of  oMtaia  laovinoes — female  infants  are  the  onl; 
vietima.  In  oooao  faite  of  tho  pronaes  of  Fuh-keen  the 
people  naka  ao  attampi  to  eooeoal  the  existence  of  the 
practice,  and  even  go  the  length  of  defending  it  What  it 
the  good  of  rearing  daughters,  they  say ;  when  they  art 
young  they  are  only  an  expense,  and  when  they  reach  aa 
MO  whao  thogr  nidtt  bo  aUo  to  woifc  for  thair  own  liTi« 
tMf  marry  nd  kavo  oa.  But  «?«b  tho  pooiail  paa|li 
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remunrra-i^'c,  thry  support  their  parents  in  their  old  age, 
and  when  these  are  gathcrod  to  their  fBthera  they  perform 
the  prmcribed  obaerranoet  at  their  tombs, — offering 
Mcrificee  at  fixed  periods  to  th«  soola  of  th»  d«p«rUd,  tad. 
Imping  the  tomb*  in  repair.  Bboold  tSTtliing  Interfera 
with  the  repose  of  the  dead,  the  living  mny  expect  to  be 
yisited  with  miafortune ;  and  to  allow  ilia  a^ui  uf  a  parent 
to  ptuis  betv  een  its  tomb  and  the  houacbolds  of  the 
descendants,  the  en^nce  to  tha  grave  mnat  be  kept 
vaimpaded.  Curioualj  enongh,  tha  tomha^  aapaetal^  m 
the  sooth  of  Cfhina,  are  all  made  ia  the  shapa  d  IB  O. 
This  is  probably  an  importation  from  tho  West. 

The  principal  religiona  of  China  are  Buddhism,  Taouiam, 
and  Confucianism,  to  which  miut  be  added  MahometaniBm 
in  tha  aortlMni  sod  western  provinces  of  the  empire. 
Buddhi—  wm  introdnoad  from  India  during  Uui  lat 
OMitaiy  of  tha  Christian  era ;  and  thas  coming  at  a  tim« 
whan  the  national  mind  had  boi:i:  t.ir>.].urk';;  liy  tli.: 
of  Confucius  and  tha  OTBtieisma  of  Laou-tsze  for  the  recep- 
tion of  a  reli^ioos  Byttem  which  should  satisfy  the  require- 
vuBli  «f  ita  hi§lbm  mtimt  tha  mv  faith  •pnMl.i^idlf 
tbrongli  tiw  aoimtfy,  and  at  tlM  pnaaat  i»f  anmban  mora 
n-I']rrcr,t9  tbin  either  of  tho  other  two  loading  roli|i^-;:/;i.s, 
Laou-tsze,  who  was  the  ioundcr  of  the  Taouist  Bfct.  wh.^  a 
oontemporaiy  of  Confudoa.  Like  that  saga  alv,  he  held 
offioa  at  tba  cout  ol  Caunr,  hnk  baing  diahirtanad  at  tha 
<iiat  «f  ■Bowa  iiWwiBiig'  hit  dfciti  to  nhim  di«  nanaw  <l 
the  age,  be  retired  into  private  life  and  devoted  himself  tp 
the  oumpo«ition  of  The  StUra  of  Beaton  and  Viriue.  In 
this  work  ho  6nunciatad  a  achemo  of  philosophy  which 
bean  a  strong  analogy  to  tha  docthoea  of  tha  Qnietista  and 
MniohifcrtB,  the  leading  point  being  tha  relatioa  between 
aomething  which  he  cdls  Taau  and  the  nnivenei  Tha 
philoaopfaical  bearing  of  his  •3Patem  was,  however,  aooa  lost 
eight  of  and  hia  profoond  speculations  werMi  >jXLhiiLiged  for 
the  pomiit  of  immortality  and  the  search  after  the  phiio* 
aopher's  stone  by  his  foUowoK  But  while  BoddliiBm  and 
Tiwnini  iixl  tuir  tdhomili  laoog  the  ooann  peopla^ 
OonhuiaiiiaB  b  par  tgeMtmet  Ae  religion  of  lha  uaioad. 
The  opinions  and  teachjrifjs  of  tho  p^.ge  are  their  constant 
study ;  and  at  stated  periods  they  assemble  in  temples 
derotad  to  his  honour  to  vonhip  al  tt*  ahrine  of  the 
«<ThnM«lBHlLins."  BotttonooMof  doM^^wUelilwabaoa 
gdxig  OB  for  10  naaf  aaatiuua  in  tha  dBstinettre  featana  of 

thcso  crccdj,   has  sprvtvrl        t/>  ohilitfTnto  tho  lini-i  of 

present  day  the  dogmas  of  Buddha  and  Laou  Uze  and  the 
teachings  of  Coof uciua  may,  aa  far  as  tha  mnssfis  are  con- 
earned,  ba  treated  as  tha  fonndatiooa  of  a  common  faith. 

Education  is  probably  more  widely  spread  among  tha 
male  popnlatioD  in  China  than  in  any  other  country.  Being 
tha  only  high  tjo  I  to  honour  and  emolument  it  is  eagerly 
aoog^  altar  by  all  who  are  daairoua  of  following  an  o^cial 
aaimri  while  the  universal  nopaot  for  k'tters  which  has  be- 
ooMo  a  utMaal  tadition  mmnm»  all  of  evair  degree  to 
gain  at  laiil  •  imiClBriQg  of  laamog — except  ua  womeo. 
\'i^rj  little  trouble  is  taken  with  the  education  of  girU.  If 
they  are  taught  to  be  good  needie-woman  and  expert  cooks, 
if  ttajr  laarn  to  act  modao^  and  to  ohov  4iia  deference  to 
thair  atpadcm^  littU  mora  it  w  •  nto  nooiral  of  tbam. 
Bot  K  IB  vat7  diffanBt  with  tlw  men.  No  ono  «u  hold 
nny  ^?rvemment  office  unless  he  has  passed  at  least  the  first 
of  the  three  great  literary  competitive  examinations,  and 
tha  whole  ednoation  of  boya  ii  arranged  with  the  object 
of  anaMlM  tlMB  to  poaa  auooeaafnUy  through  these 
ovdaala.  oaJiMtaBfelaly  for  tlia  ml  adneatiop  of  tha 
aspinmta  to  office,  tho  only  subject  required  of  them 
b  a  knowledge  of  the  Nina  CUaaic*,  and  tha  raault 
iotfcat  Inb  ^adliQod  ivvwdi  <kan  ««hi  ara  Iteaair 
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text-books  which  ore  put  into  tho  hands  of  Chiitoae  school- 
boya.  ThciQ  they  arc  taught  to  n  ^arii  .is  tbu  »nprcnio 
modek  of  excellence,  ftnd  any  doviatiun  citlicr  frotn  tho 
opinions  they  coataiaor  from  tho  style  in  which  they  are 
vtilloQ,  in  looked  apon  aa  horoticoL  The  nauU  ia  that 
I  China  generaliOB  altar  geDantion 
of  men  who  Lavo  learned  to  clcvalo  mcro  mcuiory  above 
genius,  and  wh*.^  mental  powers  have  been  dwarfed  ly 
eerrilo  imiution  and  by  the  paltry  literalism  of  the  ^chooli. 

Toraii^  to  the  evet7«daj  unatoma  and  mannera  of  the 
Cfafnaae,  it*  ia  passing  atrange  to  find  hoir  dknebkally 

opprwri  tbey  f.re  tu  wlint  'svn  nrr  f^.ruiliar  with.  In  a 
coutjlry  "  where,"  03  iioii  Ltcii  ^i.d  by  Wingrovo  Cotik, 
"  the  roses  have  no  fragrance,  and  tho  woiuon  no  petti- 
coats ;  where  the  labourer  has  no  Sabbath,  and  the 
magistrate  no  sense  of  honour ;  where  the  needle  points  to 
the  south,  and  the  sign  of  being  puzzled  is  to  scratch  the 
antipodes  of  the  head ;  where  the  place  of  honour  is  on 
tL  J  \d\  hand,  and  tha  seut  of  intellect  la  in  tho  stomach  ; 
where  to  take  off  your  hat  is  an  iiuoknt  gesture,  a:id  to 
wear  white  garmenta  is  to  put  yourself  into  monrning,"  it 
venU  at  iif^  aoom  aoelaaa  to  leek  for  any  pobt  of 
nnilarity  with  onnetTea,  Bat  it  is  extremely  probable, 
f,  r  '.r.-it  incc,  th.\t  the  choice  of  lhi>  left  cj  the  seat  of 
honour  u  m  pnnciple  entirely  at  one  nilh  our  custom  of 
considering  the  right  hand  as  the  place  due  to  the  most 

h%Mf -^OMvnii  gnM^  ^>o^  •>*  annintla  of  tho 

anoiant  and  almost  nnlToraal  adoittioin  of  tlie  ann.  n* 

needle  of  the  Chinr^io  comriM  pointa  towards  tlo  Boutb, 
and  every  liuuac  m  Ll^ua  ut  any  pretensions  facts  the  Siime 
way,  as  well  aa  the  state  &cats  in  all  r^cc-jitiun  rooms.  The 
place  on  the  left  of  the  host,  therefore,  is  that  nearest  to 
the  lighfrteiaging,  life-prodaeiag  Eiet,  and  lionee  ita  tiUa 
to  honour;  and  in  the  same  way  the  opposite  custom 
among  ourselves  ia  susceptible  of  a  like  int«rpretation.  In 
daily  life  the  Chinese  are  frugal,  sober,  and  industrious. 
Their  wants  are  few,  and  they  are  easily  satisfied.  Tha 
poorer  classes  live  almost  entirely  on  rice  and  v^etabkih 
10  vUdi  tlMu  lOBMtinwa  add  aBnU  piocoa  of  fiah  or  m«al 
Tbeir  doUioa  are  of  die  ^bmpmX  nod,  and  they  are  aa 
accustomed  to  crowded  apartmonta  that  house  rent  forma 
aa  insignificant  item  in  a  Chinaman's  expenditure.  Thua 
a  Chinaman  can  live  where  a  European  would  starve,  and 
it  ia  Oft  aoeonnt  pf  the  advantages  which  he  thna  jioiBaaaB^ 
eoml^ed  with  eobriety  and  frugality,  that  ha  ia  able  to 

nr.dnrbid  the  ATricri:.:-.:]  v:--r/r?Ti ;.  n  in  California,  and  tho 
Ktighili  culubiat  ill  Aut.traLii,  .li  almost  every  branch  uf 
industry.  The  OTer  populated  condition  in  which  Chma 
has  been  for  so  many  centuriea  haa  had  a  powerful 
influence  -in  tbaa  awnlding  the  national  character.  Yast 
aa  China  ia,  it  cannot  contain  all  thoea  who  call  themselves 
bar  sons  and  daughters,  and  in  many  cities  a  large  section 
of  the  inhabitants  are  driven  to  live  in  boats  on  the  neigh- 
bouring rivers  and  lakca.  It  would  bo  very  difiBcult  to  aajT 
how  the  boat  pupoialion  provide  food  for  themselves  and 
tiMir  familiea  ;  indeed,  wer«  it  not  for  the  axtiemo  chai^ 
neta  of  their  ordinary  daily  food,  and  for  their  aober  babitt^ 
tb:  y  J  Id  not  do  so.  Spirits — they  have  no  wine — appear 
to  liave  DO  great  attraction  to  Chinamen,  They  drink  them 
oocaauMudly,  and  sometimes  to  excess,  bnt  a  reeling 
CQuaaoMn  iarani/  to  be  aeea  ia  the  atreet&  Dmnkenneaa 
is  not  a  national  viee,  bnt,  nafortnaately,  their  abstinence 
does  not  extend  to  opivra,  a  dnig  which  P.<;ems  to  have  a 
greater  attraction  for  tLtm  than  for  any  othrr  people  on 
the  face  of  the  earlL  They  take  to  it  greedily,  and  when 
oooe  the  habit  of  smokuig  it  becomes  confirmed,  the 
diflkulty  of  relinquishing  it  is  exceedingly  great.  Thai* 
has,  no  doubt,  been  mndk  exugeraiion  ia  what  haa  been 
talked  and  written  on  this  sabjeot  But  on  tb«  tsstimoay 
el  flMnaaiiBiB  tbaaaohea  tha  snatsel  opiaait  aooking  asM 
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be  regardod  oa  injurloua  to  health  and  dostnictive  to  all 
the  better  porta  of  inu'e  nature.  From  the  time  of  its 
iatrodactioB  into  the  nmtey,  the  Chi  owe  QoTemmeat 
hM  oppoMd  tiM  traffic ;  ud  on  lbs  ooeHioa  of  th*  kit 
nrUon  of  Tnaxj  by  Sir  BodMrforl  Akodc,  Triae* 
Kung  and  his  coUeagaea  mado  a  rigorous  itand  against  the 
clause  which  legalirae  its  importation.  lb  this  as  in  other 
attempti  they  were  nnsocoeaafal,  and  it  remains  to  be  seen 
whsthtt  the  policy  Uuf  Mpwr  aoir  to  b«  adoptiqg  o( 
•aeoatagiag  the  growtli  «f  mlAf  opiim  vfll  «itfa^dtb 

Since  tho  conclusion  of  the  treaty  in  1860  ntitnerous 
attempts  have  been  made  to  induce  the  Chinese  Qovem- 
fluot  to  permit  the  introdaetion  of  imilwaya  and  t«Iq[rH)lia 
inlo  CUiMk  bat  to  aSL  Huh  ooodmI  the  emperac%  •driian 
htmtaruumimSmt.  Not  tint  fluj  are  ignonurt  of  ^ 
advant-u^oa  to  bo  derived  from  these  weapons  of  progress, 
but  thej  consider  that  these  advantagea  would  be  dearly 
bought  if  the  price  to  be  paid  is  to  be  the  admittance  of 
totmpua  into  the  iotartor  of  the  coontty,  ooopled  with 
the  Bold  m  tike  Mil  which  these  would  acquire  wen  tbejr 
allowed  to  construct  lines  of  railway  tad  telegraphs  through 
the  proTinces.  It  is  difficult,  howerer,  eren  for  eo  antocratie 
i  Ouvernmoat  as  that  of  China,  to  carrj-  out  such  a  curbing 
policy,  and  in  one  or  two  instances  lateir,  events  have  forcod 
an  advance  beyond  tho  hard  and  fast  line  laid  down  by  the 
Fsking  BMUidariML  The  fint  attf  in  this  dinetkn  was 
tdBBB  daring  the  wtr  la  TonaoM,  wkoa  the  irkaroy  of  tha 
province  of  Fuh-kecn  ordered  the  construction  of  a  line  of 
telegraph  from  Pagxxla  Island  to  his  Yamun  at  Fuh-chow 
Foa  His  action  was  disapproved  by  tho  Qovemment, 
•ad  Mveial  attoopta  w«ra  made  to  fniattato  the  undertak- 


ing, but,  miiiiily  througli  tlio  it)f1iicnro  of  tLc  (ottiffi 
ministers,  who  insisted  on  the  fulfilment  of  the  contract 
with  the  telegraph  company,  the  ]iM  wm  flniahed.  The 
iatrodttotioa  of  nfl«v*  ^  bowaior,  aoawlend  to  be  a 
nore  eariooa  matter,  aad  thaof^  at  aevwal  of  the 

arseaa!.?  tramways  have  for  somo  time  boon  employiXi, 
no  mandarin  has,  until  quite  lately,  been  bold  enough  to 
sanction  the  use  of  a  locomotive.  Quite  recently  the  ;dea 
was  originated  ofquietiy  buying  np  a  strip  of  land  between 
Shanghai  and  Woo-nmfr  and  a  tudng  it  for  tba  aea- 
stmetion  of  a  railway.  The  local  mandarina  and  the 
Peking  Government  met  the  projected  line  with  decided 
opposition  ;  but  here  again  the  arguments  brought  to  bear 
by  the  resident  foreign  ministers  were  sufficiently  cogent 
to  induce  it  to  withdraw  all  actively  obatnetive  mcaanres, 
aad  tba  fiiat  lailwaj  ia  China  wm  annad  to  tiaflk 
vadar  tba  Begrttva  appronl  of  tta  nwa  of  tbe  aoO. 
Much  importance  has  been  attached  to  this  intro'luftinn 
of  railways  into  China,  and  the  crowded  trains  w  hich  daily 
travel  between  tho  two  ttruuni  are  considercii  to  point  to 
the  probable  speedy  extension  of  railways  throughout  the 
ooontiy.  But  the  approval  given  to  the  Shanghai  taihnqr 
is  metely  that  of  the  people;  and  its  oonipletion  has  at 
present  only  intensified  tM  determinatioo  m  the  Govern- 
ment la  viduland  tba  ado|lliHi  flf  tba  iiM  mad. 
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CHINCH  A  ISLANDS,  throe  Email  ishnds  in  the 
Pacific  O  '  au,  about  12  milca  from  the  cout  of  Peru,  op- 
posite fLo  tuwn  of  Placo,  and  lOG  miles  diataotfrom  Callao, 
m  13°  iH'  S.  lat  and  76<*  28'  W.  loDg.  Th«  largest  of 
lit  gnnpb  known  as  the  North  laland  or  lala  del  Js'orte  lb 
only  foor-fiftha  of  a  mile  in  length,  and  aboot  a  third  in 
breadth;  and  their  whole  importance  ia  daa  to  tiMtr  im- 
mense dopoaita  of  guano.  Thej  are  of  granitic  formation, 
and  riae  from  the  a«a  in  precipitoua  clifla,  woro  ont  into 
eoantleaa  cavea  and  hollo »  whtch  fumibh  eonrenient  reat- 
ing-plaoea  for  tba  tea-fowl.  Thaii  higheat  puloti  •ttain 
as  elevation  of  IIS  feet>  which  waa  increaaed  about  90 
feet  by  the  guano-bed.  The  name  of  tho  ialands,  and  of 
the  town  and  valley  of  Chincha  on  the  mainland,  ia  derived 
from  ao  ancient  Indian  race  which  baa  left  aome  intereating 
relics  of  ita  B<yoBm.  A  •tone  idol  and  two  watv'foto  of 
t^.utesqno  oooatmctioB  were  diaeovefed  under  6S  feet  of 
guano;  ati  i  n  nunilior  if  wooden  idols,  two  regal  emblems, 
and  a  onrioua  stone  slab  have  abo  bcon  found.  That  theae 
moat  bo  of  very  great  antiquity  ia  obvioua ;  but  the  rate 
of  inereaaa  in.  tbe  gucno  dopoaita  ia  too  mneb  a  matter  of 
conjecture  to  fanuslt  even  an  approztmato  data,  Ifr 
George  Peacock,  of  the  Pacific  St-?  ^ra  Xa*.  ig  itiou  Company, 
caloulated  tho  quantity  of  guano  la  the  lalanda  in  1846  at 
18,8f!0,00O  tons;  and,  according  to  the  anrvey  of  the 
Perovian  QoTonunaot  in  1853,  they  then  atill  contained 
1 2,3 7 6 , 1 00.  The  anpply  ia  now  practically  exhaoated  f«nd 
the  foreign  export  which  had  begun  in  1841  w&a  brought 
to  a  doae  in  1372.  Between  1853  and  1872,  8,000,000 
toLa  were  obtained  from  the  North  tad  Ifiddle  Islands. 
ThefooDerwaoatiUviaitfldbgrdS  Peruvian  Tanela  ia  1879, 
•nd  fnnibilMd  11,6S4  tona.  Ita  population  m  1874  waa 
only  106  peraons,  and  the  other  islands  were  quite  dtsortcd; 
wbereaa  in  1868  the  total  population  amounu>d  u>  GOOO, 
who  consiated  partly  of  FmnwMi  of  Chinese  coo- 

ling and  Hurtlj  of  FmiffiBn  eonncti.  In  1853-4  tbe 
Chf ndin  uundi  wen  llio  ehiof  objaet  in  tho  eontaet  known 
as  the  G  uano  War  between  President  Echeniqne  and  General 
Castilla;  and  in  1864  they  wcr«  taken  poaaeaaion  of  by 
the  Spaniah  rear-admiral  P  n^i  n  i:i  i  r  1'  r  to  bring  the  Peru- 
vian Chivenunenk  to  apologixa  ioc  iu  tieatmeat  of  the  iin- 
nignnta  from  ffitetj. 

CHINCHEW,  or  Cui''cnr,  b  the  name  usually  given 
in  Engliah  charts  to  an  ancient  and  famoua  port  of  China 
in  the  province  of  Fuh-koen,  of  which  the  Chinese  name  ia 
Gk»aaekti9/09t  or  Tmamckm/oo  (bj  French  aeholaia 
written  TM«mm^Uath/lm).  It  itanda  in  n*  sr  W.  let 

and  118*  35'  E.  long.  It  is  described  by  ^fartir.i  fin  th^ 
17th  century)  as  pleasantly  situated  on  a  tongue  of  land 
between  two  branches  of  the  river  which  forma  the  harbour, 
and  theae  ao  de^  that  the  largeat  (Cbineae)  ahipa  oonld 
come  np  to  tho  walli.  Hie  city,  thongh  now  owwrfowally 
vi>.it' d  ly  misaionariea  and  others,  is  not  one  of  the  treaty- 

Krta,  and  modern  information  about  it  is  not  abundant 
ift-laip  junka  Btiil  come  doee  to  the  city.  The  walla 
have  n  drrait  of  7  or  8  nuha,  bnk  embneo  mneh  vacant 
ground.  Tho  ebief  ezpoil*  aio  tea  and  angar,  tobacco, 
ehina-ware,  nankeena,  &c  There  are  still  to  be  seen  tho 
remaina  of  a  fine  moaqa^  founded  by  the  Arab  traders 
who  reaorted  thither.  The  Engliah  Preabyterian  ^liaaion 
Jma  had  a  cha|«l  in  lha  dtj  aineo  abont  18C2.  Beyond 
llie  noitiiam  biaaeh  of  tha  river  (whidi  ia  eevonl  ndJea 
from  the  city)  there  ia  a  suburV  called  Loyanp,  wJiich  is 
approached  by  Uie  meet  celebrated  bridge  in  China. 

Chwancbow  waa  in  the  Middle  Ages  the  gr^  port  of 
WoBtacn  tiada  with  China,  and  Waa  known  tothe  Arabaand 
to  Bmopeana  as  ZatMn  or  Majfton,  the  oarae  UBder  whieh 
it  nppcQra  in  Abr.lffda'e  Gorii:^raphy,  nnd  in  tho  Mongol 
iuatory  of  Boahlduddln,  as  well  aa  in  Ibn  Batata,  Marco 

Mo^md  lAtg  aadiMMl  ttntdkn  (tan  CaaiA, 


Marco  Polo  eaUa  it  "  one  of  the  two  gr«ato8t  commercial 
havena  in  the  world    Ibn  Batuta,  "  the  greateat  aeajiort  iu 

tho  woilii." 

Some  argument  hoa  of  lute  been  ailcgod  against  the 
identity  of  Zayton  with  Chwanchow,  and  in  favour  of  ita 
being  rather  Chtmgdmt  (a  great  city  60  miles  W.S.W.  of 
Chwanchow),  or  port  on  the  river  of  Changchow  near 
Amoy.  It  is  possible  that  the  name  "  Port  of  Zayton  " 
covered  a  good  deal,  and  may  have  embraced  the  great 
basin  called  Amoy  Harbour,  the  chief  part  of  which  lies 
within  the  Foo  or  dmartment  of  Chwanchow;  but  there  ia 
hardly  room  for  doubt  that  the  Zayton  of  Marco  fiolo  antt 
Ahulfeda  was  the  Chwanchow  of  tho  Chineso, 

Ibn  Batuta  informa  ua  that  a  rich  silk  texture  made  here 
waa  called  ZaitHniya ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
thia  ia  tho  real  origin  of  our  word  iSafta, — ^Uaii  iu 
mediteiTBl  Italian,  Aeeptuni  in  SpaniiL 

With  the  queation  already  indicated  is  connected  a 
aiuguJar  ambiguity.  Tbe  name  Chineheta  ia  now  applied 
aa  we  have  defined ;  but  tbe  Chincboo  or  Chinchew  of  old 
Sngliah  booka,  and  of  tha  Spaniaida  and  Portuguese  to 
Uiia  day,  ui,  aa  Ifr  Q.  FUlfipa  haa  lately  pointed  out,  not 
Chwanchow  but  Cbangchow.  Tbe  province  of  Fuh-keen  ia 
often  callod  Chincheo  by  the  Jeauita  of  the  16th  and  17th 
centuriea.  Cbangchow,  and  ita  depcndencica  aeem  to  have 
conatitnted  tha  port  of  FnbJkaan  with  which  Macao  and 
Mamlla  ddefly  ooninnnieatad  at  that  period,  and  where  tha 
Portuguese  had  at  onotiire  a  factory;  and  hence  they  aeem 
to  have  applied  the  aame  name  to  the  port  and  the  province, 
though  Qiangchow  haa  never  been  tin  Otteial  capital  of 
Fuh^keen.  HowEodishntarinanandnapacuMtotnuiafcr 
tiia  nama  to  Ghwaanoviaoliaenra,  {BmJmmuik.  Ceoy. 
^oc.ToL  iliv.;  TnWbJfanaiWo^  Sd  ad.,  1875,  vol  U.; 
<kc.)  (h.  y.) 

CHINCHILUl,  a  city  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of 
Moreia,  pictucafoalj  aituated  on  an  abmpfe  hflL  ten  mkn 
aontlMBit  of  Alneela,  in  lha  fmrnaiWata  ndi^lxNuliood  of 
the  junction  of  the  railway  linea  from  Cartagena  and  Valen- 
cia to  the  capitaL  It  ia  anrrounded  by  walk  rebuilt  in  1 837. 
and  defendad  n  ailadel ;  and  in  the  principal  church 
thato  aia  lOMrvoiia  capaUa  of  fnrniahing  tha  dtj  with  water 
forMTeialmontha.  Eertfienwaia  and  erndblea,  coane  Mnen,  ' 
and  woollen  cloths  are  manufactured.    Population,  3500. 

CHINCHILLA  (CktnehUla  lanigera),  a  small  Mammal 
belonging  to  the  orderi?9(£nt/ut,inhabita  the  eastern  alopea  of 
the  AiulaainC3iUi(BoUvia,andFani,whaiaithaBaTeitieal 
range  of  fna  8000  to  lS,000feet  It  iavery  aimihurin  risa 
to  the  common  squirrel, being  about  10  inches  long  exclusive 
of  the  toil^  and  in  tho  form  of  its  heed  it  r^embles  a  rabbit. 
It  ia  covered  with  a  denae  eirft  fur  three-fourtha  of  an  inch 
long  on  tho  back,  and  nowaida  of  an  inch  in  length  on  tho 
aidea,  of  a  alato^|«7  oMonr,  darkly  meUled  on  the  upper 
surface,  and  of  a  dnaky  white  I  cnptith;  its  cara  are  long 
and  broad  and  thinly  covered  with  hair.  It  Uvea  in 
burrows,  and  tbeee  aobterranean  dwellinga  undermino  aoma 
parte  of  tha  Chilian  Andaa  to  each  an  extant  aa  to  caow 
coniidataUalBOonvanlanea  and  oven  danger  tottavdlen  on 
horBeback.  Cbinchillaa  live  in  oommnnitics,  forming  their 
burxowa  among  looae  rocks,  and  coming  out  to  fo«d  only  in 
the  early  morning  and  towarda  annaet.  They  feed  chiefly 
on  roota  andnaaaei,  in  aeaich  of  which  thej  often  tmvel  a 
oonaidaffalila  dietuiea  Inmi  fliair  luniaa ;  and  when  oathg 
they  sit  on  their  haunches,  holding  their  food  in  their  fore 
pawa.  The  Indians  in  hunting  tbem  employ  a  weasel 
{Galictu  wiUata),  which  ia  trained  to  enter  the  crevicea  of 
the  rocka,  where  tha  chinchiUaa  often  lia  coneealad  daring 
the  day  in  order  to  avrid  flie  annahino,  and  driva  them 
out,  when  they  are  readily  killri  Tho  fur  of  thia  rodent 
waa  prized  by  the  ancient  Peruvians,  vho  made  coverleta 
and  nthar  artidaa  with  tha  akin,  aad  at  tbe  preaent  daj 
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they  are  exported  in  large  numbers  to  Europe — 134,000 
•kins  havio^  bueti  imported  into  London  daring  1874 — 
whera  thej  are  made  into  mu&t,  tippeta,  and  trimmingi  for 
bdia^  diMMk  Tli«l  Hmj  have  not  nudMr  meb  etMiim> 
vlHien  bfloome  tut,  it  not  altogotli«r  oxtiiial^  b  AatMtm 
ovrinn-  to  their  extraordinary  fecundity,  the  female  usnally 
proaucing  five  or  six  young  twice  a  year.  They  are 
ezoeedingly  docilo  in  dispoaition  and  cleanly  in  their 
habita,  and  are  tlm  mil  fitted  for  domeaticatiMi,  ind  ia 
tliia  at^  owing  to  tin  vilao  of  Ihair  fon^  might  no  donbt 
be  profitably  reared. 

CHINDWAR.\.    See  Chiu.vpwXba. 

CHIN(;T  EI  I  ■  r,  the  principal  town  and  fortresa  of  a 
district  of  the  s-mo  drhi*,  in  toe  preiidcncy  of  iiadrus,  m 
Britijdi  Ind;:v,  mi  ;La  left  bank  <A  tlie  P.ilar  River,  36 
mUea  S.&  W.  «f  Madna  id  12*  41'  H.  lak  and  80'  2'  £.  kog. 
CUnglepat  waa  taken  by  tiu  TnaA  in  1701,  and  waa  re- 
taken in  1 753  by  Clivc  Ihiring  the  wnre  of  the  Britiih  with 
Byder  Ali,  it  was  one  of  the  few  atrongbolds  which  with- 
stood his  power,  and  afforded  a  secure  refuge  to  the  natiTes. 
Li  1760,  aftar  tba  defeat  of  Colonel  BaiUie^  tbe  enqr  of 
SbBeetor  HnnMMMii^tprDlcolloD  mder  ItitnlU  Tbe 
town  U  noted  for  ita  muiufacturc  of  pntteij, IBd il Mnito 
on  a  trado  in  rice.    Population,  7500. 

CHIN-HAE,  or  Cbiho-Eai,  a  di.Hlrict  town  of  China,  in 
tiie  proriiMe  of  Cbe>keang,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tuog-keaog 
Kw,  IS  fldlee  K.E.  «f  NlBglK),  in  29°  08'  N.  lat  tad  ISr 
46'  E.  long.  It  liea  at  tbe  foot  of  a  hill  on  a  tongue  of 
land,  and  ia  partly  protected  from  the  sea  on  the  N.  by  a 
dike  al  (lilt  three  mile*  l(i;i^-,  r  ir  posed  entirely  of  largo 
blocka  of  hewn  granite.  The  walk  are  20  feet  high  and  3 
toilea  in  drcumferencei  The  defencea  were  formerly  of 
eooatd arable  atmgth,  and  inelndcd  a  weli-built  but  now 
dkmaotled  eitadel  on  a  prccipitot;»  cliff,  250  feet  high,  at 
the  extrervii'v  nf  i.lic  tdniMH'  i.'f  hu.d  oti  which  the  town  is 
built  In  the  neichbonrbo<Ki  an  engagement  took  place 
between  the  Engliau  and  Chinese  in 

OHIN-^ANO-FOO,  a  maritiioe  ctty  of  Ghiiia»  in  tbe 
pwwiBoeof  Keang-floo,  at  the  janetion  oiP  tbe  Orand  Cbaal 
with  the  Yang-tsM  Keang.  4 mile;  F.  X  V.  ,  f  y,,T,king.  It 
waa  formerly  a  profiperous  aud  iiujJofLui.t  city  with  ft  popu- 
n  i  f  about  half  a  million,  well  defended  by  brick  walla, 
in  many  placea  3d  feet  hij^  and  regarded  aa  the  key  of 
the  empire  towarda  the  sea.  In  1643  it  yielded  to  tin 
British  forces  after  a  desperate  resintanco.  Since  then, 
bowever,  it  has  not  only  aufferod  from  the  aberrntion.i  of 
the  river  system  of  China,  but  it  ha.i  also  l>ecn  kid  waste  by 
the  innui^ente  in  liibS.  It  wa«  rtriiptured  by  tlio  imperial 
forcea  in  1858,  and  has  begun  to  recover  its  position. 

OHINON  {in  tbe  Middle  Afoa  Cattrum  Caino),  a  town 
off  France,  capital  of  an  aRondiaanent  in  the  department 
of  Indre-ct  Loire,  pIcAsantly  aituated  on  Uio  right  bank  of 
tbe  Vieono,  2d  uules  S.  W.  of  Toura.  It  has  a  uibuu«l  of 
prbnaTy  instance,  a  communal  ooUigi^  a  town  house,  and 
aoBM  tilde  in  grain,  dciadfrnitibvinak  and  bnndy.  Hon 
Homy  H  of  EogboM  died  in  1189;  andoo  tbenwk  abore 
tho  town  thfrii  aro  titt'nsivo  ruins  of  the  castle  where 
Charku  VIL  of  France  resided  after  the  oocapation  of  Faria 
by  tbe  Engliab,  and  first  gsre  audience  to  Joan  of  Arc  In 
the  oai tie-rock  there  are  large  qoarriflB  known  as  Lea 
Tahfaia,  from  whieb  building  materiib  ham  hmm  obtained 
for  age?.  Rabelais  waa  bom  in  1483  at  tbe  farm-boose 
of  La  Devinicre  in  tho  vicinity,  and  his  hoose  is  shown 
in  tho  riiit!  do  la  Lamproic.    I'opulation  in  1872,  G553. 

CHINS  UK  AU,  a  town  of  Bntiah  India,  situated  on  tbe 
w—toin  bonk  of  tho  Hoogbly  River,  24  milea  above 
Calcutta,  and  formerly  tho  principal  Dutch  sottiement  in 
Bengal  It  was  among  tho  ceesioos  on  the  continent  of 
India  made  by  tho  kiu^'  of  tho  Nc'thcrlands  in  1824  in 
cicho^go  for  the  British  poaessiona  in  tbe  ialand  of 


Sumatra.  The  Dtitch  erected  a  factor)*  bore  in  1656,  on  s 
dear  and  healthy  spot  of  ground,  much  prwierabie  to  that 
on  which  Oyeutta  is  situated,  and  soon  attracted  a  oon* 
■demble  nninber  of  netivea  to  settle  in  tlie  vidni^. 
About  tbirlf4lTe  jaete  after  tiiis  they  fell  nnder  tiie  dia> 

pleasure  of  one  of  tho  native  potentates,  who  M^qneUruted 
their  property  and  prohibited  their  traffia  In  IGSG  ail 
their  factories  were  to-eetablisbed,  and  their  trado  long 
oontinaed  to  floniiab,  la  1789,  a  Biitisb  fane  mdar 
GaikNMl  Fordo  wm  oMadted  by  the  garriiOQ  of  CUneonb 
on  its  march  to  Chand^TTiJitrorr  The  nrti  iri  ivag  short  bnt 
decisive,  for  in  leas  tiiau  hail  an  iiour  Llic  Dutch  were 
entirely  routed.  In  1795,  when  Holland  became  a  province 
of  France,  tbe  British  offered  to  retain  Chinsurah  for  the 
stadtbotder,  but  tbe  governor  having  declined  to  surrender, 
tbe  settlement  was  reduced  by  a  detachment  from  tbe 
military  stations  at  Banrackpore,  and  was  occupied  by  a 
British  garrison  durn  „:  tLi  whole  war.  At  the  general 
peace  d  1814  it  waa  restored  to  the  Dutch.  The  town, 
which  extends  for  half  a  mile  along  tbe  'lanka  of  the  rinr, 
ia  bnilt  neatly,  and  witb  gtaafe  eottdi^,  fif  biiek  and'buMlar; 
and  dm  boneeo  aiephatond  witb  fne  fime,  and  bnve  ilit 

roofs  and  green  Venetian  windows.  It  is  the  seat  of  an 
extensive  aulitary  establishment  which  haa  been  consider- 
ably increased  since  1858,  and  is  now  capable  of  accommo- 
dating 5000  men.  Tbebo^talattachodiaon  akrgcscala. 
An  important  edoealionl  uwtitatioii  known  as  Uoo^Iy 
College  is  maintained  by  Government;  and  there  are  a 
number  of  schoola  in  the  towu,  several  of  which  ar«  carried 
on  by  the  misaionaries  of  the  FlM  Gbnob  of  SeodHld. 
Popttlation,jftbout  14,000. 

OBIOGOIA,  or  Chiozza,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  an  island  of 
the  same  name  in  tbe  Qolf  of  Yeoioe^  15  mike  aouth  of 
the  city  of  that  name.  It  is  united  to  ^e  nainbind  by  a 
bridge  i  f  i?i  ;u  chta,  prot<!Ctcd  at  the  further  extremity  by 
Fort  Malgh  Hi,  or  Hayiiau;  and  the  port  is  likewise 
defended  by  Forts  Caraman  and  San  Felice.  The  cathedral 
of  Longbeca,  foonded  in  1633,  ia  ito  nost  renuubeble 
bolIdiBff ;  tbe  cbvrdi  of  &  Andna  «na  of  omeb  graater 
antiquity,  but  it  waa  restored  in  1734.  Frum  Cliioggia  tu 
Malamocco  stretches  the  great  sea-wall  of  tho  Miirazri, 
which  protecta  Venice  from  tbe  inroads  of  the  ectu;^ 
Cbiflflgia  is  tbe  Bomao  I'oua  Claudia,  and  began  to  bear 
tbe  name  of  dngia  in  the  4th  century.  In  809  it  wu 
destroyed  by  Pepin,  and  in  901  by  the  Slavonic  iovadeia 
In  1100  it  wai  chosen  as  his  see  by  the  bishop  of 
Malamocco.  With  thp  oxeojition  of  the  years  from  13T'.' 
to  1381,  when  it  wa^  held  by  the  Geuueec,  it  continued 
subject  to  Venice  till  tbe  fell  of  tbe  republic  ;  but  in 
spite  of  ita  pnodmity  and  political  connection,  it  be* 
maintained  to  «be  preeent  day  some  peculiiiiliM  of 
language  and  custom.    FopoliAioi^  S0^S34k 

CHIOSl    See  Soio. 

CHIPPENHAM,  a  parliamentary  and  municipal  borDU(;h 
and  ■bikffHown  of  Eudaad,  in  tbe  coootiy  of  Wiltahir^ 
SOnflwK^.W.  «f  S^dMiy,  and94  nlloa  tram  LondM 

by  the  Great  Western  Railway,  in  a  valley  on  tbf<  left 
bank  of  the  Avon,  which  is  here  crowed  by  a  handsr'me 
stone  bridge  of  22  arches.  It  consists  mainly  of  one  weU- 
bnilt  street  mora  than  half  a  mile  in  len^h,  and  h>u  a 
spaeftaa  Gottdo  chorbb  of  considerable  antiquity,  a  town- 
hall,  ft  markot-bouae,  and  a  literarr  inatitnt«en.  ¥onuaij 
the  seat  of  an  extensive  broad-clotb  uantifbetore,  it  ia  new 
mainly  an  n^ncultural  town,  with  flour-mills  and  tanneries, 
and  large  cattle  and  cheese  markets.  The  stone  quairie* 
in  the  neigbboorbood  give  employment  to  tbrSO  or  foor 
hundred  workmen.  Ibe  Mrliamentaty  boroogb,  which  n>- 
cludea  the  pansbea  vt  Chippmbam,  Hardenboish,  L^ngley- 
Burrell,  and  Pewahat:!,  mi  i  Bad  in  1871  a  populatic-n  cf 
0875,  tetarua  one  member  to  Parliament;  up  till  lb«i7 
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Ik  WtOfned  twa  .  Chippenliam  ia  Mrenl  times  mentioned 
fa  aoafWcUwi  with  the  Pankb  iavation  of  the  9(h  oan- 
tuf.  In  tito  rdgn  of  Edwud  L  H  aaat  lopmartrtifiM  to 

Parliament,  but  it  did  not  reoeiTe  ita  incorporation  till 
time  of  Queen  Mary.  Dr  Thomas  Scott,  the  author  of  the 
Commentary  on  the  Biblf,  and  Lodovick  Mugglctoti,  iLc 
foander  of  the  Mo^letonian  sect,  wore  natives  of  the  town. 

CmPPEWAYDJDlANa    See  Ojibwat. 

OHIBON,  in  Onek  a^thakfn,  a  0«DtMii^  th«  aoo  «f 
CkMBM  tad  PhilTn,  vbo  dwelt  la  •  grotto  ■!  tt»  fMl  of 
Uount  Pelion,  and  who  was  famous  as  the  wiMst  of  UitilBe, 
as  the  founder  of  tlie  healing  art^  and  as  the  teoehar  of 
most  of  the  ancient  heroea,  including  Herooles,  Achillea, 
iEacolapius,  Ulyiuu-ii,  Castor  and  PoUux,  iEneas,  Tbeseaa, 
UdMger,  and  Nestor.  Accidentally  pierced  hy  a  poiaoDed 
tmnr  shot  by  Hercules,  he  teaigned  his  immortalitj  to 
PtaOMtheua,  and  escaped  the  prolonged  pain  by  death. 

COSISWICK,  a  Tillage  of  England,  on  the  north  bonk  of 
flw  Thames,  in  Middlesex,  miles  from  Hyde  Park 
Ooniar,  on  a  branch  of  the  Boath-Weatnn  Railway.  It 
MDtabu  niunennu  flm  villa^  th*  priiuipd  of  whiak  ia 
OUkwiok  HonM^  Ibo  natdoaoB  «f  tte  dole*  of  Dovonaibirt, 
where  Fox  died  in  1806,  and  Canniug  in  18?7.  The 
pariah  church  ia  ancient,  and  in  the  cliurchyard  is  tiio 
tomb  of  Hogarth.  In  th>j  Dui^hbourliood  were  formerly  the 
gardens  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  and  there  are  BtUl 
extensive  market^gardena  for  the  supply  of  the  metropolis. 
Hm  C3uairiok  Ftaaa  «m  founded  liein  in  1811  far  Caari« 
VhHtingliara.   He  popidatioB  of  the  mnak  and  Ikt  in- 

provcmont  cfimmiRsioncrs  district,  whidi  HI  OMitMlive, 
was  6303  in  1851,  and  in  1871,  8608. 

CHITTAOONO,  a  district  of  British  Ibdia,  in  the 
diviaion  o(  the  same  name  (which  alao  coomiaaa  tfte  dia- 
trieto  of  VoAkbAlf.  Tlppeiah,  Chittagon^  Hul  IVaola,  and 
Independent  Hill  'npperahX  under  the  juriadictioa  of  the 
lieutenant-goremor  of  Bengal,  liea  between  20*  46'  and 
22'  69'  N.  lat,  and  91"  30'  and  92°  23'  E.  long.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  Hill  Tipperah  and  the  Chittagong 
Hill  Tracts,  E.  by  the  Chittagong  Hill  TracU  and  ArikAn, 
aiqr  Aiikin,  and  W.  by  the  Bay  of  Bengal  It  oooaiatt 
of  n  atrip  of  low-lying  land  along  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  aboat 
166  milea  in  length,  and  of  an  average  breadth  of  ^0  miles. 
A  few  unimportant  ranges  riao  within  the  north-eastern 
portion, — the  higbeat  hill  being  the  sacred  SitAkund,  1165 
feet  high.  Lofty  mountain*  aeparato  CSbittagoqg  diMrict 
from  Upper  Burmah.  lb*  priaoinal  tivna  an  tha  Karaa- 
pbuli,  on  which  OhHtfrHBg  town  m  ritaated,  naTigable  by 
aaa-going  ships  and  ataaioMca  aa  fwaaCkfttagong  port,  and 
by  large  trading  boats  for  a  considerable  distance  higher  up, 
and  the  H&ldi  and  the  Sangu,  which  are  also  navigable  by 
large  boats.  Several  creeks  afford  means  of  oommtinic»' 
tion  with  tha  interior.  The  wild  animals  an  t%ai%  ela- 
pbaBl%  dunooeroi,  laopardi,  and  deer.  Ilia  ana  estaada 
to  S4M  aquare  miles,  of  which  one-third  is  cultivated,  or 
capable  of  cultivation.  TLo  ccnf^u.'j  of  1872  returM  the 
population  at  l,127,-<02.  Accurdiug  tu  rflif:i' t^,  iLo  Hiu- 
doa  numbered  301,138,  or  26'7  per  cent. ;  Muhammadaus, 
795,013,  or  70-6  per  cent ;  Raddhfata,  30,149,  or  3-7  per 
aaat ;  Gbristi&iu,  1084  or  -1  per  cent. ;  and  paraooi  of  un- 
apedfled  religion,  1 8.  The  Chrtatian  populaticni  chiefly  con- 
sista  of  the  half-caste deacendanU  of  the  early  PortugMcfto 
adventurcra,  or  "  Firinghia."  The  principal  articles  of  trade 
are  rice,  which  is  exported  by  sea ;  cotton,-  brouglit  down 
from  tha  hilla  for  use  in  Uie  district;  Liverpool  salt. 
Impocled  by  aaa ;  bamboo  and  thatfihing  gnn  for  bnilding 
porpoaeo;  betel-nnt,  dried  fiah,  petroleom  from  BiinBah,tea. 
)x>altry,  and  miscellaneous  articles  of  food.  Berenne  of 
the  district  in  1870-71,  XS^l.nG;  expenditure,  X86,0S5, 
The  polioe  force  iu  1872  consisted  of  436  men  and  offioera 
«r  «te  nplar  pdito,  «3  of  tlia  imwkipd  pidi^  M48  of 


the  village  watch,  making  a  total  itrength  of  3146  ofBcera 
and  nan,  aoating  £0,166.  .In  1872-79  tha  Edocation 
Department  lud  tndar  Ha  inipeetion  88  aehMii  attended 

by  3612  pupils,  and  maintained  at  a  t  itn!  coat  of  £2168,  8s. 
The  climate  of  Chittagong  is  ccoij  a-ativcly  cool,  owing 
to  the  sea  bne»  which  prevails  dnruig  the  da)  ;  but  for 
the  same  reason,  the  atOMBphcre  is  very  moist,  with  heavy 
dews  at  night  and  fopk  The  average  annual  temperature 
ia77'Fahr.i  tha  amnia  ninfall  lor  tha  IS  jaan  ondiiM 
1872, 106.80  fawheiL^ahlaeaDg  w«  aeded  to  tha  Eu» 
Indian  Company  by  Nawib  Mir  Kisim  in  1760. 

CHiTTAOoifo  Post,  or  laUmibid,  the  principal  town  ol 
the  above  district,  is  situated  on  the  light  bank  of  the 
Karaaphttlf  fiiver,  in  32*  30*  66'  V.  lat  and  91*  62'  1.^' 
£.  long.  The  river  ia  hen  naviiBdda  hf  ahipa  of  SO 
feet  dnoght,  and  tha  pott  hm  long  been  a  place  of  ton* 
sidsrable  maritime  trada  In  1870-71,  316  vessels  arrived 
at  the  port,  with  a  tonnage  of  62,891  ;  and  207  left,  with 
a  tonnage  of  61,667;  total  value  of  importa,  XI  82,766 ; 
ditto  of  exDorte,  X276,019.  Shipbuilding  i*  carried  on  to 
a  eonaidenible  extent  Xha  town  ia  an  afgknMratiflB  of 
email  vflkges,  spread  ont  an  am  of  0  eqvan  milaa  In 
1872,  the  pcipululion  aniLuntcd  to  20,604  souls,  vir — 4687 
liiudus,  15,051  Muiamiinuiiiris,  122  Buddhists,  and  744 
Christians.  Tbo  municipal  income  amounted  in  1871  to 
£2136,  12a.,  and  the  expenditure  to  X2381,  6a. 

CHITTAOONO  HILL  TRACTS,  a  diatriet  on  the  eest> 
era  ftontkr  «f  Britiah  India,  ia  the  Cadttafoof  diviaiai,  liea 
between  tl*  IS*  and  SS"  dT  K.  kt,  and  M*  46'  andOT  iV 
E.  long.,  and  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  semi-indt'iieudcnt 
state  of  Tipperah,  on  the  K  and  B.  by  the  district 
of  AriLkia  in  Britiui  Burmah,  and  on  the  W.  by  the  regula- 
tion diatriet  of  ChittagodA  The  general  aapect  of  the 
ooontiy  ii  vaiy  UDj,  with  deep  ravinea  and  prominent 
clifb,  eoTered  with  foreata  and  gigantie  ereepen.  Irrcgiilor 
maasea  of  jnngle,  low  hilla,  water-eonraea,  and  awan){>8  till 
up  the  intervals  between  the  chief  ranges.  The  principal 
hilhiwith  their  beightaare — Biaiting,  2181  feet;  Mrunsi 
Tang  1660  feet;  Kingring-dixig,  3789  feet ;  and  Lun^ 
Tang,  2356  feet  The  coontnr  ia  dirided  into  four  fallcgfa 
formed  by  the  Flnnf,  Kamapbnll,  Sangn,  and  If  AtAnvif 
rivers.  Navigation  is,  however,  difficult,  owing  to  tlio 
rapidity  and  violence  of  their  currenta,  their  sharp  tunis, 
ai:id  whirling  eddies  ;  but  the  hillmen  manage  to  float 
down  timber,  bamboo,  ratan,  thatching  graaa,  cotton  ,^r>'(iM 
oi^  dUUwtMfrd  oil,  and  a  amall  quantity  of  wax  and 
tntf.  Among  tlM  wiUaoimala  maj  be  Dotioaddmhanta, 
rhinoeeraa,  bison,  and  inaa7  kinda  of  deer.  The  ana 
of  the  district  is  6888  aquare  tniles ;  the  population  in 
1872  was  69,607  souls,  or  only  10  persons  to  the  Mju.iro 
mile.  Those  consist  of  Hindus,  698,  or  '8  per  cent.  ; 
Ifohanunadana^  1378,  or  3*0  per  eeut;  Buddhists, 
47,8T6^  or  68*6  par  oent  ;  Chrirtian%  81 ;  and  persons 
of  nnapecified  religion,  19,785,  or  88^  per  oent  The  hill 
tribes,  who  are  very  primitire  in  their  mannen  and  enstoma, 
iricludo  tbe  Khyoungthas  (children  of  tLu  river),  called  also 
the  JumiA  Maghs;  ChakmJka,  Tipperahs,  Kumis,  Mrus, 
Khyengs,  Bangis,  Pankhoa,  Lush4is  or  Kukis,  and  Shendon 
lUngimiti  viUage  ia  the  capital  of  the  diatriot  Tbaprind* 
pal  crops  are  rice,  Indian  eo»,  tobaoeo,  end  oottoo,  raieed 
every  year  from  soil  newly  cleared  from  jnng^  Two 
European  landholders  have  tea-plantations  in  the  district 
The  Chittagong  Hill  Tracts  were  separated  from  the 
Chittagong  district  in  1860,  and  until  lately  were  subject 
to  the  incursions  of  the  wild  tribes  on  their  borden 
The  reveooe  in  1870-71  wae  £8040»  14a ;  tha  anaaditnr% 
£14,332,  ISa  Tb»  pdHee  la  a  qiiad4iflitaijr  fane,  eon- 
fiHting  of  52  oSiccr«  and  604  men,  maintained  in  1873  at 
a  total  cost  of  £13,424.  This  force  now  auffioee  to  ivpol 
tha  ipconiomi  ti  the  bordor  tribea. 
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Oin08A»  or  Vk  OnttfiA, «  imni  of  fhlj  on  fhe  Pe«io, 

in  thn  province  of  CimC'-i,  anJ  abor.t  ton  mil m  aouth -east  of 
tho  cujr  of  that  naojo.  it  has  &  popaiatioa  of  upwards  of 
6000,  oUafljr  eogagod  in  the  manuf aetore  of  tOk  aod  gloaa. 
It'ki  not  IB  bo  eoofmindod  vifeb  «  luuakl  in  tlw  noriuM 
ot  Varia,  wUdh  «m  auud  OhiiM  (MMilomra)  mm  lit 

position  neir  the  forttfled  )ino  ore-cted  by  Deaiderins  of 
Lomboitiy,  la  77-4,  to  check  tho  advar.co  of  Ctiailciiiagae. 

CHIUSI,  a  town  of  Itiily,  m  tho  Tascaa  province  of 
Siena,  situtod  on  a  biU,  and  not  far  from  the  Lake  of 
ChiaaL  It  ia  a  bishop'a  aee,  and  haa  a  large  cathedral, 
bal  is  chlofly  interaatiDg  for  the  Etruscoa  broozea,  mirrora, 
va^es,  and  funoroal  urns  found  in  tho  Tieinity,  of  which 
it«  maseums  contain  ("■rilii.icdoiifl-  C^huMi,  tho  CluJii^m  of 
the  Romaoa,  was  oue  of  the  twelre  cities  of  the  Etrua^a 
confederation,  and  wu  A*  koadqaartera  of  PorHoa.  After 
tlw  daear  of  the  Bomao  power  it  sank  in  impottano^  and 
in  tli0  Middle  Ages  mabria  greatly  redoced  the  nnmber  of 
it*  inhabitaota  ,  uf  'hIl-  years,  however,  the  prospcola  of 
the  place  have  greatljr  inmroved,  in  cooaeqaonoe  of  the 
drainage  of  a*  mnihwtftttiaaoyibowlwodC  FonaktfdB. 

OHIVA880.  a  dtj  of  Italy,  in  the  provinoa  it  Turin, 
at  aTailwayjanction.fS  miles  north-«a-3t  of  the  dtf  of  Ttuin. 
Situated  ou  the  left  bank  of  the  Po  neor  the  influx  of  the 
Oreo,  it  waa  fonn^y  oooaiderad  the  key  of  Piedmont ;  but 
ili  fpctifioatioiM  von  dkmaotlad  hf  tiM  rtmdk  in  1804, 
mi  ft  to  aowody  onelowdl^  a  ain^  wall  wiilttwo  galea 
leading  to  twij  snhnrbs.  The  front  of  the  c'jiuch  of  Bin 
Pietro,  a  biulding  ol  the  15t,h  oentury,  u  decorated  with 
omameate  and  entire  atataes  in  t«Tm  cotta,  of  great 
alagMM^  bat  mnch  defaced.  Of  the  andeiit  palaoa  of  tbo 
ooaata  of  Moatfemt  an  octagonal  towor  atOl  fomaiiw. 
The  principal  trade  of  ths  town  is  in  grain  and  wr>o!  ;  and 
its  lamproys  are  in  n  jir.Le.  On  iho  opposite  side  of  the 
Po,  a;jd  a  few  miles  du  .v;i  the  stream,  ace  the  rains  of  tho 
Roman  city  of  Indiutrta,  which  were  diaoomd  in  1745. 
Population,  7800. 

CHLAMTDOPHORE  (CUamydopionu  truneaitu),  an 
Edentate  Mammal  found  at  Merdoza,  on  the  eastern  slope 
of  tbo  Cijriii]lur;k.'-i,  wLere  it  la  known  ha  tho  f'uhieiaffO,\>\ll 
la  ao  aeldom^  seen  as  to  be  regarded  with  curioai^  eren  by 
tt*  antltrea.  Ita  total  length  is  from  5  to  6  iadM%  nod  its 
Vfpor  natfiMO  ia  oovarad  vith  n  floxiUa  odnM  aiMMwhat 
wwmWing  tiM  oitonial  aniMare  of  tiie  AimadiUoes— its 
nearest  alfies — butdiffaring  from  thf  ktter  in  l^int;  HtUii:!niil 
only  by  the  middle  of  the  back  and  the  top  of  tho  bead, 
the  frontal  bone  of  the  dodl  boing  provided  with  two 
praaiaant  kneba  for  this  purpoaa.  The  dozaal  lUoUL 
wUdl  ooatdOR  S4  nwi  of  square,  cnbtcal,  or  AombaMal 
plates  of  a  leather)'  IrrtTirc,  mika"!,  at  its  posterior  edge,  an 
abrupt  bead  downwards,  and  is  conlinned  to  the  extremity 
of  the  tail,  thus  forming  a  posterior  Mdd  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  ereatore'a  hiadqaartsia  while  it  ia  borrowing. 
The  aides  of  the  baek  boooaih  tiia  diiaU,  lh«  vnder  part  of 
the, body,  and  the  limbs  are  hovered  vHth  Bniy  Imit',  of  a 
dirty  white  colour,  longer  and  finer  than  Un»t  of  tlie  mole. 
An  examinati  :i  of  the  i'lchiciago  skeleton  prov^  it  to  be 
an  exoeedingly  aberrant  member  of  the  Armadillo  family, 
bnfing  stmctoral  affinitaea  with  other  and  widolf  dUfamt 
mammals.  Thus  it  resembles  the  bearer  in  its  flattened 
paddle-Uke  tail,  the  mole  in  its  short  strong  legs  and 
powerfnl  (  Liwh,  the  sloth  in  its  teeth,  and  ruminants  in 
the  form  of  the  lower  jaw.  It  also  resembles  the  omitho- 
rh^chns  and  echidna— the  lowest  mammalian  forms — in 
poiati  vfandn  lU  thm  dhov  alBnity  with  birds ;  while  in 
the  form  of  fho  aknll  tod  potvii  it  b  unique  among  maramaU. 
A 1  cording  to  Dr  Buckland  it  makes  tho  nearest  ii.;,iiroach 
of  Uviug  Sdmtaia  to  the  gigantio  extinct  M^at^um.  It 
ton  bomnriag naioML knag liko tba  aolaintka 


rancan  gallorioa  whiA  tt  scoops  out  witli  tto  Amp, 

powerful  cl^i^Y^,  ns^iHtrd  probably  by  th-*  flr>ltciiC(l  tail, 
which  ia  supplied  with  strong  miwcli^s  ^^'sd  thus  well 
adapt^  for  throwing  out  the  earth  which  gradually 
accnmolntoa  ondor  tho  enntaiik  Liko  the  mola  its  «an 
and  eyea  «•  omodingly  mall  and  tlnoal  liiddw  hf  ik» 
long  silky  hair  surrounding  them.  Another  species  haa 
recently  been  discovered  in  Bolivia  somewhat  larger  Uiaa 
the  pnjcoding,  and  ditluMnij  from  it  in  hariti^  tfao  dOMl 
shieki  attached  all  over  to  tho  akin  of  the  back. 

CHLOBALk  Tiuchu>iulLdxhtdb,  or  Hyobidb  of.Tki- 
CHLOKACRTL,  C,C1,0H  OT  CCl,.COH,  a  substance  di»- 
coYerad  by  Liebtg  in  1833,  and  further  studied  by  Dumas 
and  Stadeler.  It  ia  a  hri\-j,  ofly,  and  colourless  liquid,  of 
specific  gravity  1*516  at  0"  C,  aodboUing  point  94°-4  C 
IthssagNiqr«aoiBO«1int1iittartMla^niidg;ivesoff  a  vapow 


at  ordinary  tempsntafs  iriiioli  hao  n  pniuant  ^ 

irritating  effect  on  the  eyes.  The  wora«U>mf  ia  derived 
from  the  first  syllables  of  cMorxM  and  alcoJio},  the  names 
of  the  substances  employed  for  its  preparattuo.  Chloral 
is  soluble  in  alcohol  and  othor,  in  less  than  its  own  weight 
of  «Bt«r,  tad  toi  four  tinm  tin  vajdit  of  chloiofom:  it 
abooriw  Dnfe  fa  sot  noted  trpon  hf  eUorino,  and  dissolvM 
bromine,  iodine,  phosphnniR,  and  sulphur.  Chloral  deli- 
qnesoea  in  the  air,  aud,  like  aldehyde,  is  converted  by 
water  into  a  hydrata,  with  evolution  of  heat ;  it  oombiaes 
ahN>  irith  otlgrlto  nlooliol  and  its  homologues,  nnd  the 
dorivod  mmntaiia.  An  nnunooiocnl  adntkn  of  nilnta 
of  silver  is  redttced  br  chloral ;  sulphites  of  the  alkalies 
form  with  it  crystalline  oomponods ;  and  no&cent  hydrogen, 
by  replacing  ita  three  atoms  of  chlorine,  converts  it  into 
•Idoiqrda  (Ponoons^  Amu  CJl  Pkarm^  olviL  113).  ^ 
nMoao  of  pfcooptowM  pontneUorido,  dkirino  oon  bo  ntnli- 

tuted  for  the  oxygsn  of  chloml,  tbc  body  CClj.Cd.H 
boing  produced  ;  an  aaalogoiia  coaipound,  CClj.C(CjHj)JI, 
containing  the  radicle  phenyl  in  the  place  of  tho  oxygen, 
is  obtained  by  treating  chloral  with  benxane  and  anlphuhc 
acid.  With  an  alkiJi,  chloral  givsa  ohkrofom  and  a 
formate  ot  the  base  according  to  the  reaction  CO^COH 
+  KHO  -  CC1,H  +  H.CO(OK) ;  it  is  converted  by  oiidiz- 
ing  agents  into  trichlorac«tic  acid  (X!l,.CO(OU) ;  end  fomu 
witU  qmnio  acid  the  body  Ca^Cl«KO. « (CX3g.C0Hk 
OOHN.  When  kept  for  soon  div%  nn  dao  vImb  pkoM 
in  oontaet  with  sulphuric  aoid  or  •  voijr  onaU  quantity 
of  water,  chloral  undergoes  apontaaeotu  diange  into  ilw 
polymerlae  r,,^taM'>r.il,  CjH.Cl^O,  -  I'C.CljOH),.  a  vhit# 
porcelaneous  body,  slowly  volatilo  in  the  air,  iuaolobk 
m  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  — ..-^  s-^- 
vithoot  melting  at  1&0°  C 

Ohlonl  is  prepared  by  passing  dry  eblorine  Into  i 
alcohol;  the  ktlor  r.iust  lie  cooled  at  first,  bnt  towafds 
the  end  of  the  operation  has  to  bo  hcatod  nearly  to  boiliBg. 
The  alcohol  beoomea  converted  finally  into  a  syrupy  fluid, 
from  vhidi  ohlonl  to  ptoonred  by  treatmantiritlksulphanc 
add.  Hie  netioB  of  eUorine  upon  aleohol  to  oomplex 
first  eldidiyd  ',  CHg.COH,  is  produced,  which  wmbines 
with  alcohol  to  form  acctal,  CH,.CH(OC^i)j;  this,  acted 
on  by  chlorine,  yields  triohloracetal,  CCi^KM(OQfi.^p 
which  to  oonvnttod  tlM  lurdxoohlorio  neid  pwnowt  ints 
cUonl  alookotato^  'CCLGKOKOCVEL  Md  a^oBOo^^^ 
ethane,  C,HjCl.  The  latter  body  is  also  fomed  dircctlr 
from  alcohol,  in  the  process  for  tho  manufaotore  of  chlonl 
and  combines  with  aldehyde,  giving  monochlorinsted 
ethylio  ether,  CB^CHCLOC^  which  to  oaoverted  by 
chlorine  into  tsttnciUoriaatad  edur,  CX\C!BXXOCfif 
By  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid,  chloral  alc  di  dito  aii>^ 
tetrachlorinated  ether  are  resolved  into  alcohol  sQ^i 
chloral,  and  monochlorethane  and  chloral,  respeotivaly- 
The  onida  chloral  to  diatiltod  over  lime,  and  to  purified  ij 
'  "  '  iidby; 
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a  mixttiro  of  fltar^'h  or  sn^nr  with  manganese  peroxide  and 
hjdrochlorio  acid  may  bo  employed  instead  ol  alcohol  and 
ehloiina  for  the  manafoctoro  of  chloni  (BHdaler,  A»*. 
Ck  PAom.,  IzL  101-131).  An  isomer  of  ehloni, 
^aroMoraOde,  if  made  hy  passing  excess  of  dry  chlorine 
into  absolute  methjlio  alcohol ;  it  is  a  coloorlcsa  liquid,, 
imolablo'in  water,  aud  boils  at  182°  C.  (Ooei,  Ann.  Ch. 
Pktrm.,  ill  180). 

CUoral  kfdroU,  C,C1,0H.H,0.  or  CCL.CH(OH)»  the 
compotind  formed  by  tne  onioa  of  water  with  chloral,  ocean 
in  the  foTti.  of  oblique,  often  Tery  short,  rhombic  prisms  ; 
an  acicula/  form  of  crystals  is  eoosidered  by  Paul  to  be 
characterutic  only  of  the  aloohoiktfc  The  purest  eamplea 
of  diKml  hydrate  present  the  appe&ranoe  of  ordinary  alum 
brohmi  into  fragments,  are  perfectly  tnuuparent,  only 
slightly  odorous,  free  from  powder,  and  dry  to  the  touch, 
and  do  not  become  white  by  exposure.  Jacobsen  gives  the 
m«ltiiw  point  of  pore  chloral  hydrate  as  60°  to  01*,  the 
boOmg  point  in  99*  a  It  «a  bn  diatUkd  nadiMgad  «t 
IWu;  ImtvlMiifcMtodwltfiaalpliitiinaeiflillaeonTeited 
into  anhydrous  chloral  and  cMoralide,  CjHjCl^O,.  When 
mixed  with  water,  chloral  hydrate  causes  a  considerable 
de^greo  of  cold  ;  and,  as  with  camphor,  small  fngwvli  of 
it  plnoed  on  tlia  aoifMe  of  inter  eshibit  fjmtoiy  mem- 
Esenta  An  nqmoBS  MdntioD  dkoold  bo  nevtrnl  or  nearly 
so,  and  should  give  but  a  faint  milkineas  when  boiled  with 
ailvcr  nitrate.  A  drop  or  two  of  ammonia  added  to  solu- 
tiona  assists  in  their  presorration.  Chloral  hydrate  may 
be  detMted  ia  the  presence  ol  oCbw  anbitaDOM  bj  ndding 
fin  tllan  lad  beating,  when  ddorcrfbrni  ii  ovolred,  wbkA 
t-Aiy  ha  collected  in  a  receiver;  this  process  can  be 
employed  for  the  estimation  of  the  commercial  hydrate. 
When  ammonium  sulphide  is  added  to  n  aolntion  ol  pore 
cUonl  bjdnte^  tho  liquid  tnnw  nd,  and  then  becomes 
npidly  brown  snd  tiiiek ;  Oo  pwaneo  of  oily  impurities 
in  »  solution  is  shown  by  tho  brown  colour  it  acquires  when 
•hnken  up  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  Chloral 
hydrate  has  the  property  of  checking  the  decomposition  of 
ft  gnat  namber  of  alboininoiM  ■nbataacM^wicb  aa  milk  and 
■Mftt  {  Md  ft  nfataro  of  ft  iridi  gtyeMina^  aoeording  to 
FenonaOb  ia  niitable  for  the  preservation  of  anatomical 
preparations.  When  heated  with  concontratod  glycerine  to 
a  tempo'raturo  of  110°-230''C.,  chloral  hydrate  yields 
eUorofotm,  CHCl,,and  fornuto  of  aUyl,  HCX^OC^HJ  : 
•adbgr^aeHaaof  idliiafteUaBdalniigaaBlii^at  195 
C.  it  ia  transformed  into  trichloracetic  acid,  CClj  COOH. 
Tho  etfoct  of  chloral  hydrate  upon  fresh  blood,  like  that  of 
(ormic  acid,  is  to  render  it  darker. 

The  breaking  up  of  chloral  hydrate,  in  tho  pnaanoa  of 
aDcalicg,  with  tho  prodnetioB  of  eUamom  tan  fenaalaa, 
led  Liebrcich  to  th<:  conjectora  that  a  similar  decomposition 
might  be  produced  in  the  blood ;  and  hence  his  introduction 
of  tho  drug,  in  1869,  as  an  anesthetic  and  hypnotic 
(Cosynf.  rend.,  1660,  box.,  186).  It  has  been  auppoaed 
Ibat  Its  pbyabb^cal  action  may  bo  duo  to  f  otado  aod  as 
well  as  to  chlorofcrm  set  free  in  the  blood,  tho  effects  of 
tho  formic  acid  bcinj  attributed  to  the  production  from  it 
of  carbon  dioxide.  rcr;j;in-,  however,  has  administered 
Bodium  formate  to  doga,  without  porceiving  in  them  tho 
alightest  anxatbetis  pbenoDcaa,  or  tbo  abnormal  formation 
of  crrbon  dioxide  (Compi.  rer.d.,  1874,  bnmil  129).  Ho 
oon::d:r3  that  chloroform  ia  tsct  free  in  tho  blood,  but  is 
not  Lii.nlnil:'.'.  2z  cuch,  being  converted  into  E^dium  chloride 
ftnd  formato  {ibid,  1369,  box.,  933) ;  the  prolonged  action 
«f  cUoral  oa  tbo  attimal  economy  ho  ezplaina  on  the 
rappodtion  diat,  chloroform  being  produced  at  tbo  ospenae 
of  thz  alkali  of  the  .^iimcn  of  tho  blood,  the  latter,  which 
may  be  rcgarcinl  :  j  nn  amid:),  formn  witl:  the  t.-ichlnrinated 
•Idebyde  chloni  a  compound  which,  by  the  gradual  action 
«l  na  Uoo^  afioiida  ft  oontiiiaow  ii^^r  of  aUontam 


Tanrct,  on  tho  other  hand,  sng^cata  that  oj  chloral  hydrate, 
when  mode  alkaline  with  caustic  potash,  yields  in  the 
presence  of  the  oxidizing  'agent  potaaainm  pennangaaalo 
the  formate,  chloride,  and  carbonate  of  potaadnnt.  tog!BtlM> 
with  carbon  monoxide,  the  alkalinity  of  tho  aeram  of  tiie 
blood  may  determine  a  similar  dccom position  of  chloral 
hydrate^  the  phyaiological  effecta  of  which  may  therefore  be 
ascribed  to  poisoning  or  daoiidation  of  arterial  blood  by' 
arboB  B|0Baacid«  {Omft,  ratd.,  Izziz.  662;  Joum. 
Piarm.  ClUm.  (4),  zz.  858-3«7)i 

Tho  first  effect  of  a  dose  of  chloral  hydrate  is  to  produce 
a  state  of  congestion  of  the  brain,  as  evidenced  by  the  con- 
dition of  the  retinal  veasela  ;  after  6  or  10  minntea,  con- 
traction of  the  Tsasah  ia  obaervad,  the  retina  baoomaa  of  ft 
pale  pink  colour,  and  drowalneai  ensues ;  when  fbk  waaia 
ofT,  the  retinal  and  cerebral  vessels  resume  their  accustomed 
size  (Dr  W.  A.  UammondV  In  casta  of  death  from  chloral, 
the  cerebral  vrasels  hare  been  found  moch  ooogested. 

The  effects  of  cbloial  bjrdnitft  fftiT  vUb  diffarank 
{ndiridnals ;  but,  aa  ft  nla,  ft  doaa  of  iO  graiaa  acta  fai  a 
healthy  subject  as  a  mild  sedative  of  the  sensory  nervous 
system,  and  produces,  about  -half  or  three  quartera  of  an 
honr  after  it  has  been  taken,  a  light,  refreshing,  and  normal 
sleep,  vithont  causing  baadatto  'or  disturbance  of  the 
reapiralioB  ftad  pdio. 

Taken  in  large  quantities  chloral  hydmtc  is  a  powerful 
soporific ;  it  perceptibly  lowers  the  temperature  of  the 
body,  and  diminishea  the  freqneaey  and  force  of  the  heart's 
action,  probaUj  Iron  para^faii  of  ita  iatriaaia  motor 
ganglia;  wbflat  tbo  rata  af  taapintioti  la  laaieaad, 
apparently  through  afToction  of  the  medulla  oblongata.  Ex- 
cessive doses  produce  complete  insensibility,  and  diminish, 
and  at  last  abolish  reflex  ezdtabUity ;  pallor,  coldnoes  of 
tbo  axtfamities,  lividitj,  and  mnaeaJar  ralaiatkm  aoaae  ; 
and  daatb  may  reaah  from  eardiae  ayneupai 

II  Oti  is  tho  originator  of  a  plan  for  performing  opera- 
tions during  ana>sthc6ia  produced  by  the  intra-venous 
injection  of  chloral  hydrate.  He  shows  {CompL  rend., 
1874,  IzzriiL  661>  tbat  itmij  U  bamlaai^  iqjeoted, 
and  that  vboB  ^hm  bcongbt  into  fanmaffialo  eoBlaet  «ilb 
the  blood,  it  efTecta  complete  anaesthesia  of  long  duration, 
and  is  a  rapid  and  eiTectual  remedy  for  tetanus.  Chi  r  il 
hydrate  sometimes  fails  to  afford  relief  from  anffering,  aiul 
when  it  do«a  jM)t  indooa  alaap,  may  oecaaioa  excitement  and 
delirium,  b  aoma  eaaaa  a  doaa  baa  prodnoed  an  emption  of 
urticaria.  It  most  be  administered  with  caution  to  children, 
and  to  patients  having  disea.io  of  the  heart  and  of  the 
digestive  tract,  certain  affections  of  the  bronchi,  or  hysteria. 
It  appears  that  chloral  cannot  be  daoompoaed  and  ihrown 
off  by  a  bealUiy  body  at  a  giaotar  lala  tban  from  6  to  7 
grains  an  bouf  (Richardaon,  Lmuei,  1871,  1,  209);  and  a-; 
tho  limit  of  tbo  dose  that  can  be  safely  taken  is  not  affected 
by  the  customary  use  of  the  drug,  as  in  tho  case  of  opium, 
but  rather  the  rcvene,  ita  incautious  employment  in  large 
quantitiea,  and  tbo  praatiae  of  babftnany  resorting  to  it  to 
gain  relief  from  sleeplessness,  from  neuralgia,  and  from  the 
effects  of  alcoholic  excess,  have  in  not  a  few  instaaeea  led 
to  fatal  rcsulto.  In  consequence  of  this  risk  medical 
practitioners  now  use  it  less  extensively.  The  continued 
u:c  of  chloral  hydrate,  too,  b  apt  to  eaaaa  ft  typai— io 
condition  of  the  skin,  diffuse  inflammatory  erythema  of  tho 
face  and  chest,  conjunctivitis,  and  interference  with  ra* 
spiration  ;  and  may  bring  on  deep  melancholy,  iMtkMaa 
.of  will,  and  inability  to  aleep  without  the  drug. 

Chloral  hydrato  is  of  apedal  valoa  aa  a  aoporifia  lAoia 
ofHom  13  inadmisaibla^ao  in  tbo  case  of  children,  in  urBmia, 
and  in  como  ferera.  It  la  used  in  delirium  tremens,  rabiea, 
severe  chorea,  acuto  mania,  and  phthisia,  as  well  aa  in 
dy-pnoca,  pertuaua,  cholera,  laa  aicknaw,  caaoar,  ebnmic 
iBonmatian,«BdfMln]gia,ftDd  in  parCaritioB  cadodimpaia; 
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and  in  CMOS  uf  tetaau  it  .'i  onployed  to  produce  mnaeoliir 
roUuution.  Its  knUgooiain  to  •txychuLa  woa  first  pointed 
out  by  Liebreich  (6'om/>^.  rrn  /  ,  1  S70,  Ixx.  403).  When 
ndjaioiNtered  to  mbbiU  it  kas  beeu  ftKiod  to  be  a  remedy 
for  pouonoua  do*M  of  ■tiychnia  -^BeniMtt,  £JiH.  Mtd. 
JowH.,  1870,  xrL  363);  b«tOf4  lu*  ahown  (Ooil  JMm 
lb  Paru,  1873,  pi  401)  that  tin  h/pudmnla  i^faotioo  d! 
that  drug  IB  of  no  avmO  jo  the  eaae  of  rebbita  poiwned 
with  ftttal  doMB  of  chloral  hydrate.  Nameroua  experi- 
meatB  have  led  to  the  uoocloaiona  that  "  chloral  hydrate 
it  mam  Wulx  to  mitt  lila  aftar  a  lata!  doaa  iA  attTohoia, 
Ibu  ibTohBla  ia  to  aave  lifa  aftar  a  fatal  doaa  <l  ahloral 
hydrate  ;*  that  after  a  doae  of  strycbnine  has  prodtsncr^ 
tetanic  conTulsiooa,  Uiesa  cuarukioas  may  be  reduced  in 
force  and  freqaenoy,  and  life  nwy  be  uTed,  by  meaoa  of 
tba  ioflaaoM  of  cUonl  hmlntei  bul  that  thoa|h  the 
atMi  of  ApebotMNM  d«>aa  mdM  hydrate  may  banitigatad, 
the  ooiaaprni1i:rod  'by  iU  actioQ  on  the  brsiri  is  not  removed 
by  atrychma  (ikinnott.  Report  in  Brii.  I!ed  Jour,^  1875, 
I,  97;  Ogilne  Will,  Edin.  Med.  Jour.,  Apnl  1676,  907). 
GUflcal  Jqpdiat*  modifiaa  the  action  of  a  fatal  dioae  of 
•ttHMfe  of  GbUmt  bean,  bat  ta  of  little  aerrioe  if  givea 
some  time  after  tho  Inn^r.  The  effecta  of  ohloraliam  are 
combatod  by  provoking  emeais,  and  by  atimalating  freely. 

Among  tha  Toy  naiiMroae  aoMlilmtioDa  to  tha  hlatenr  of  cklord, 
in  addition  to  tba  afaova^ran,  may  be  mentiotted  th«  loUowinK : — 
U«bk,  Ann.  Ck.  Phatm.,  L  189 ;  DumM.  Tratii  lU  Chimu,  I  t. 
>99  ;  Sadder,  Ann.  Gk.  PHttrw.,  or.  »8,  eri.  J53  ;  Boachut,  0<mpt. 

Ixit  9<J9,  fluU,  44  n*r.,  IzzrU.  iU  ;  Sir  J.  Y,  Simwn,  Mtd. 
Tima,  Jiui.  1,  1870  ;  BYM»on  and  Follet,  J?un\  d4  iAnat.  ft  lU 
Fhynal.,  1870,  670  ;  llofininn,  .-r,,.;  rr^,/  ,  ]S70,  Ixi.  808; 
I'crnotiri.',  iH'l.  TtvL  227;  Paol,  Pkarm.  Jt-itrn,.  and  Tran*.  (3), 
i,  All,  1  [  .nii  I'ln,  Schmidt  $  Jakri.,  eli.  81;  J«cob»en,  onoted 
in /Mm.  Ck»m.  Boe,,  ix.  Wl  ',  BoUtuaky,  a$riek$r'$  /•hrUleh*r 
IliL  aad  It.  WMt,  lt}4  (T.  &  9.) 

CHLORINE,  one  of  the  chemical  cl-  menta  (aymbol,  CT), 
diacorered  by  Schools  in  I77i.  It  waa  long  regarded  aa  a 
aompoond ;  Scbeele  termed  it  dqMojfiaHeaUd  muriaiie  acid, 
and  BaitfaoUet  aboot  1780  fata  it  tha  oaaa  «f  ogg^imd 
WMuiaHe  aeid,  which  KIrwaa  aonlraetad  into  «*|rM«nafw 
arid.  In  1^09  lui  ab?,tTiict  of  a  papt-r  vtv^  pulsli-^hr'n 
Oay-LuBsac  aad  Thenard,  in  the  2d  voL  of  the  Memmrtt 
JfArcueil,  in  which  they  demonatrated  the  poaiibility  of 
tba  obaaoca  «f  ogcygaa  trim  flflnrnoriatio  add.  Tha  attan- 
tioB  of  Ilavy  baiiig  dimwii  to  tta  aabject,  he  in  1810  oom- 
manicated  to  ibn  HoyaJ  Society  a  paper  in  which  he  showed 
that  there  waa  do  eridence  in  aupport  of  the  opinion  that 
ozymuriatic  odd  contained  oxygen  ;  and  in  a  paper 
pnbliahad  in  tba  ioOowiog  year  ha  oomaa  to  tha  oondiiaioa 
that  usyiuonaCio  aoU  ia  an  vnoonpowidad  attbataoaa^  aod 
givca  tt>  it  the  name  of  chlorine,  on  account  of  the  greeniah 
colour  it  poMcasea.  Chlorine  and  iU  combinationa  with 
other  clcn-iriitu  hiivmg  been  already  treRtcd  of  under  the 
Koa/iinj  Chemistut,  it  Will  be  nocefla&ry  here  only  to  give 
aonaa  aeeoont  of  the  more  important  commercial  chlorine 
compounds  hydrochloric  acid,  bleaching  powder,  and 
potoflsiuni  chlorate,  and  of  the  methoda  of  preparing  them. 

Jlydrr^hlorie  Acid  (HCT).— Practically,  the  whole  of  t!  e 
hydrochloric  acid  now  employed  in  the  mantifaetoring  arts 
ia  obtained  aa  a  collateral  product  in  the  aalibnM  aoda 
uraoaaa  of  Lablano.  The  fiiatatagain  that  praeaHaoaaiata 
in  traattng  common  aalt  with  aolpnarie  acid  in  tiie  lall^afca 
roafltlng  furnace,  by  which  aodiam  Hulpimte  no  J  L  yir  xhloric 
acid  are  formed SNaCU  HJBO«  -  Na^O«  +  2  UCL 

TOl  dia  jaar  188S  tba  add  fnmea  gireo  off  in  aOnli 
iroriu  were  albmad  to  aacaiw  liaabr  into  the  atmoaphaia, 
and  being  diaaolved  and  bnNi|bt  down  by  erery  ahowar, 
ileatroyed  or  ncrlc  i^ly  damaged  vegetation  f  mil-  .H  arDund 
the  works.  h\  that  year  tlte  Alk&li  Act  woa  pajteed,  by 
which  manofactarera  were  obliged  to  oondeaae  6ot  le« 
than  95  ^  oaak  «f  (be  total  «gaowil  of  h^rdraohkria  add 


oTolvod  in  their  eatabliahmenta ;  and  ninoa  that  tiflft 
greet  attention  haa  been  paid  to  the  eondeniatioB,  ao  tkat 
now  in  many  works  practically  no  acid  fumee  escape.  Tha 
hydrochloric  acid  gaa  liberated  in  the  r«Mating  fumaea  ia 
oonreyed  through  n  range  of  etonDware  pipea,  in  connadkd 
«itb  vbifib  aca  Tarienadanaaa  for  cooling  it  in  ita  ftmm. 
It  ia  than  aondiustad  bito  oondenmng  towan — ^btt  mna 
fanools  packed  with  coke — through  which  a  atream  of  watar 
ia  made  to  percolate  from  the  top,  an  eoormona  aurface 
of  moiature  being  thne  preaented  to  the  acid  fnmea.  Tha 
aolotioD  of  the  gaain  tba  water  conatitataa  tba  bjrdsocblaria 
add,  mnriatie  aeid,  or  apirit  of  aalt  of  eoomaioa  8o 
prepared,  the  acid  alwaya  contains  BCTml  impuritica,  such 
aa  ar»cnioua  acid,  ferric  chloride,  aod  auipQuruus  add  ;  but 
theee  do  not  interfere  with  ita  application  to  the  prepaiv 
tion  of  blaaebiag  powder,  in  iriiiBh  it  ia  chiefly  oonaii,aMd, 
Witbottt  any  pwtiBationil  fa  alao  employed  for  "aooiwg* 

in  bleacKin?,  and  in  tin  and  lead  soldering 

BUackiKg  FowJer,  or  Chlorxde  of  L%t,.c.  —  TLu  Liitory  of 
the  application  of  chlorine  tu  bleaching  purpoeee  before  th« 
intrudnotion  of  the  eo-calleii  chloride  of  lime  will  be  fooad 
nnder  die  artiolc  BtCAOBnia  Bleathing  powder  ia  made 
by  pxpoding  pure  slaked  limo  to  an  atmosphere  of  chlorine 
till  Liio  lime  will  abecirb  no  more  of  the  gaa.  Many  plant 
for  the  preparation  of  the  chlorine  have  lx;cn  propoeed,  and 
vaiiooa  important  prooeaaea  adopted,  ainoe  the  mooufac- 
tora  of  Ueaehing-powder  woa  aalabliabad  bv  llaM 
Texuiont  and  Co.  The  original  proceaa  waa  aa  followaw  A 
mixture  of  native  peroxide  of  manganese  grouDd  to  a  fine 
powder,  common  salt,  and  sulphu;;i  add  waa  pat  into  a 
laree,  nearly  apherical,  leadeu  vessel  furnished  at  the  toy 
with  an  air-tigbt  fid.  In  this  veead  an  agitator  was  placed 
by  which  ita  coBtaato  ooold  be  from  time  to  tima  atinad 
up.  From  the  Kd  a  lead  pipe  oonvcyed  the  Kberatad 
chlorine  into  the  chftinber  ii  wliirli  tlm  1;;  Bnturr.U  " 
waa  apread  in  a  thin  layer.  The  exterior  of  the  leadeo 
veaael  waa  oaaed  with  an  iron  oovering,  apace  for  the 
circulatioo  of  a  current  of  ateam  betwaan  it  and  tha 
covering  being  left.  Upon  the  charging  of  the  atill  chlorine 

lit  firr-.t  i^ivcii  off  without  boat  ,  Lut  afler  some  tircc-  j 
current  of  %\.^m  woe  made  to  drculate  aronnd  the  atill, 
ao  aa  to  maintain  a  sulBdent  temperature  to  ttieimmp 
all  the  chloiinei  The  materials  uaed  onniiitad  of  ooomm 
aalt,  manganeee  peroxide,  and  aulpbvrfe  aoU^  aad  tta 
reanlting  producta  were  uianganooB  aolpbali^  ■  ad* 
phate,  water,  and  chlorine : — 

MnO,  -I-  3NaCi  +  ^^^«  - 2NaHSO« + 

Til-  ugh  the  doTflopment  of  I,«bl»nc'»  w«U-known  noia  fnvrK 
\ing»  quaotitlM  of  hTdxo&hloris  acid  becaoM  sriilAbie  for  tiw 
manafaotoj*  of  ehlocUM,  in  plaoe,  aa  fomwrly,  of  a  mixtvn 
of  eoeanum  aalt  and  aolphurio  aeid ;  and  for  many  yaara  hy4ra- 
ohlorlo  aoM  alaaa  haa  ben  oaad.  Coaiaaly  groxutd  manfaiiMa  exiit 
ia  plaoad  wtdda  an  eUow(  Mens  atiU.  late  which  the  naoa<aafy 
ohMM  «C  attaiue  bydwaMaik  aeid  la  ~»-«**~»  mum  ||  fta 
alleval  to  AvdalalB  ChaoBlv  aaaa  oTtta  atmtin  fie  taMpanlaie 
of  tk*  alitara  ia  raiaad  to  aboot  180*  Fabr.  Vb«B  tbia  poM  li 
rsadwd,  ataam  at  a  prManra  <4  90  to  S5  IK  la  blown  tbroub  Hm 
eharg«  at  intarvaU  for  about  aiz  hoBHk  altir  which  tha  raactiem  it 
eompleli;— tha  whole  oooupying  aboot  twaaty-foor  hoora.  Tht 
ahawlnal  ahoagaa  that  take  plica  m  «nin— tul  is  the  laDovb^ 

MaO,  +  4Ha  =  MBCl,+9H,0  +  Cl^. 

JKadva  blnoxida  of  mafiganeae  haiag  aa  impore  aad  vatiabla  «•»• 
poaad  baa  toba  «8*d  to  q^antitlaa  fnpotteaaa  to  tbalbO^  • 
eoalatob 

Feraaebatolaenta  ef  ohkiloaebtataadbT  Aa  aboia  laaatb^ft 
win  to  etoarred  that  one  ofaiaBaBBeBB  dikride  la  fsTflae^  a  aah- 
Btaaoa  that  waa  fonnarly  ran  off  aa  a  waato  prodeot  Ipart  nam  4f 
noiaanoa  tbmby  created,  the  dimln  on  tba  anpply  of  sMngaaaaa  ne 
bacaaia  aarioM^  aappbaa  diniaiahed,  and  priow  n<m  la  prcportiaa. 
It  beeams  thMlaaa  a  oMpoI  ef  nnch  importani «  to  obnata  dht 
waata  el  wanfMan^  aad  tm  waa  ei.agfat  to  wredilw— t  dbaaliiaa 
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VMta^  ao  H  render  tt  eioa.iiB.wmkj  vniUbXt  fur 
pomm  ;  and  aeoendly,  it  waa  freqaantly  attemptad  ta 
gather  with  the  ate  of  manf^eaa  in  the  proc«««. 

The  fint  rr/iliy  n-.i  cizaaful  plan  for  tlie  recovery  »nd  r^oxiditlon 
of  mangancx  v7a.i  devised  bjr  Mr  Ch&rlea  Dunlop,  and  was  in  trod  need 
at  Jfunn  Tsnnnnt's  works,  at  8t  Rollox,  Gl&^gow,  whare  it  li  atill 
(M76)  in  operation,  lij  Daalop'i  proc<>«!t  thn  reaidnal  'itill-liqnor 
la  flrat  treatad  with  carbonate  of  lime  to  ncutmlizc  its  fro*  acid  and 
dawtnpoae  the  contained  ferric  chlurliic,  whirh  ti.iu  girei  a  pre- 
dpitata,  ferric  oxide.  The  ch^r  luiuo:  oltiLined  it  a  aacond  tune 
mixad  with  carbonate  of  Ume,  thcu  iutnxiuccd  Into  an  eaonnoaa 
iron  boiler,  in  which  it  boila  at  a  praaanra  of  foor  atmoapharaa  for 
about  twelve  hoora.  Under  the  inflnenco  of  tha  haat  applied  the 
manganeae  ezchanM*  ita  ^latino  for  the  earbooie  acid  of  the  ear- 
bonata  of  liaoe,  and  a  hrdrated  maaganaaa  earbooata, 

•  wlation  of  ehlorida  o!  calciam,  ia  produced,  thtu 

lfoCl,-t-GiCOk-«-H,0«MnOO,.  Hfi+CHO, 

The  wnmiiiia  cMtoei*»  fa  iDbwqarallT  dOowiil  to 
tlwartiittM  «C  ddMito  rfodtefambad  oat 
Mi1wutafadntMa«ait 

it  ia  put  into  (hallow  ^  ^ 

graduallj  Inonaainff  tofMTwMI*  Vmimlbm  foflwaea  of 

tha  heat  the  earbodo  add  b  dtina      m^VringHm,  from  bdng 

•  white  powder,  the  inanj|ainea  ewuipo— t  iiAam  1111  on  the  com- 
rfetfaacl  the  proceaa  it  la  a  aoot-liln  bum.  Owing  principally  to 
flM  aKpanaiTe  natura  of  the  plant  nnoeaaaiy,  the  Dunlop  prooeaa 
aatw  axtended  beyond  St  RoUox  ;  bat  it  lu*  Mtiafactonly  main- 
tained He  poaition  in  that  ffigantio  eatabliahaMt. 

The  method  of  artiikdaUy  oxidiiing  maagaaeae  which  la  bow 
dnmt  anireraally  adopted,  and  baa  doriax  tM  pMt  few  yeara  qnita 
rerolntionind  the  hleachinff  powder  manafactare,  ia  that  inranted 
by  Mr  Walter  VS'eldon.  Manganoua  chloride  by  treatment  with 
lime  b(vcome«  changed  into  tho  lower  oxide  of  munganeaa  (MnO),  a 
boilv  whirh  with  (^n  at  difficulty  is  nu«<d  to  the  higher  eeaquioxide 
(Mn,Oy),  beyond  which  ita^  of  oxidation  no  expoaure  to  oxygen 
raisea  iL  fiat  when  treated  with  exceaa  of  lime  the  nan^noaa 
oxide  rapidly  anitet  with  oxygi^n,  and  becomes  transformed  into  tho 
peroxide  (MnO,),  which  lat'ic  di -tiicjil  Ck^mjHiund  svsilsble  for  the 
preparation  of  chlorine.  It  waj»  thia  fart  which  Mr  Weldon  dia- 
corertxl.  and  has  turned  to  adraQtage  in  hil  proceaa.  The  pheno- 
menon ho  accouritx  fnr  cn  tlic.  assumption  that  the  acaquioxiJe 
(Hn,0,)  farmed  Vy  tlie  cx;.asur>j  of  manganooa  oxide  (MnO)  to 
oxygen  is  really  a  manganoiu  manganite,  or  a  combination  of  MnO 
with  MaOy  the  fonaar  luring  baaic,  the  latter  acid  foaotioai.  The 
lime  addea  br  Mr  WaUoa  aappUee  »  man  powaifal  ham.  and 
enaUaa  tha  whob  ot  MWipiiiiir  to  dtoto  tottBiniitTna  af 
peroxide,  uiiting  u  It  Ibm to iiA > lanlMf  Wilfc  liiiMM  to 
form  a  calcinm  aaufudto  (OtMaO^  Itftm^kiflammllmhUkA 
oaantity  of  Uaa  alrag  wiuiaBiBemMewfnrt«(air«ttb«bMB 
ftmnd  poaiibto  to  effect  tha  com  plete  oxidation  of  the  Mlinranill. 
■a  aeia  maagaaito  (CaMnO^  U,HuOa)  heiua  pnhMj  formed. 

Is  bia  treatment  of  the  atill-Uqaota  Mr  W«MM  flrat  aetttralitaa 
the  acid,  hCj  aa  ia  dona  in  Mr  I>iinlop's  anoNa>  The  dear  roae- 
tintad  liquor  thereby  obtained  ia  paeaed  Into  a  Ttaael  called  the 
flsidiaer,  at  a  tamperatore  of  about  140*  Tahr.  A  pine  for  oonrey- 
ing  a  current  of  air  paaaaa  down  the  centra  of  tha  reawl,  terminating 
Bear  the  bottom  in  a  aeriea  of  distributing  pipea^  and  conm  c'.rd  at 
the  other  end  with  a  blowing  engine^  The  liqaor  being  at,  or  bruufiht 
by  injected  It.  nil  to  the  proper  ti»rafiorstnrB,  than,  according  to  Mr 
Weldon  {Soe.  of  Arts  lyrtuT',  May  1874),  the  iiyeetion  M  air  is 
eommenced,  and  there  u  rapidly  added,  in  the  state  of  rery  fine 
diviaioa,  1'8  time*  thn  rjiMntity  of  lime  equivalent  to  the  manganese 
in  the  liquor.  This  convert!  the  charge  into  a  tti.n  white  mud, 
which  conaiata  of  solution  of  calcic  chloride  holding  in  aaspensioa 
nanoanoua  oxide,  or  MnO,  and  also  holding  partly  in  snspenaion 
partly  in  eolation  six-teathi  of  aa  eqnivmlent — reckoned  on  the 
manganese  preaent — of  free  linUb  Whea  a  little  of  thia  white  mtid 
ia  thrown  on  to  a  iUter,  tho  dear  flitiatt  ia  aataiallj  foond,  owing 
totta«maltiT«lfiMaliiMSniw^  aadto  tta  powarfolly  advaat 
wttoB  nmlna  al  kol  ■owlloa  «C  adala  djwtHn  to  poaaaaa  a 


■tcan^alkillBaniiilloD.  Jtottilq|aalfaBaf  ^gMaa,  tkaaad 
beeoBMi gndullr darhar  to  aotonr.  ovtosto  «ha  «kltoh|4ntad 

XnO  becoming  oourerted  into  blaek  MaO^j  abanptloQ  ef  ozy^n 
from  the  injected  air,  what  waa  originally  a  thia  white  mod  beioc 
at  length  courcried  into  a  thin  blaoK  mod.  Dnrinf  the  proCTeea  u 
thia  oonrenion  of  the  originally  white  mod  into  a  black  mno,  it  is 
fonad  that  the  alkaline  reaction  of  tha  filtrate  from  the  mod 
gradnaDy  diminishes  in  intensity,  nntQ  at  length  it  entirety  dia- 
appean ;  and  it  is  found,  too,  that  when  this  alkaline  reaction  oeaae\ 
the  abaorptior.  of  oxygen  irom  tha  injected  air  ceases  alao.  When 
thii  strtgi  ia  r<-jv  hed.  whiith  Vk  at  the  end  of  two,  three,  fotir,  or  five 
liiuira,  acoonling  to  the  relation  lM;tw  n  tin-  slth  nf  tho  oiidixar  and 
the  sin  of  the  blowing-engine  eniployi.i,  s  httle  mom  liquor  is  run 
into  the  oxidixcr  from  the  scltleni  .ilxive,  tho  injection  of  air  is  coo- 
tiaocd  (or  a  few  minutoo  longer,  and  the  charge  ia  then  ran  off  from 


tbeoxidiMriatoeMero&arefanMiifMttlefaplaoadbalowtt  la 
theea  it  separataa.  In  the  ooorw  of  a  Tew  boon,  into  rather  mors  tliaa 

half  perfeirtly  cIcat  wilutioa  of  '.■:vli  i  ;  hlnridi-,  and  a  little  leas  than 
half  bl&ck  mad  of  rather  more  than  twice  tlio  density  of  that  which 
left  the  ijxidi.Trr.  The  solutiot;  of  c.iiinc  chlnnd';  i*  nnw  decanted, 
and  the  settled  mud  ia  then  n-ady  for  use  for  the  liberation  of 
chloriii'j  fr.ii;.  hydn>'hlnric  aj  id. 

Thenow  pri".i-ally  UQivenwI  use  of  rej^cnerated  manffanese  oxide  in 
s  itato  :i\  ':.\\<\  i:v  imnn  lm«  considerably  luodilicd,  the  older  o[>crAtlon* 
for  tho  m&noiacture  of  chlorine.  Uydrochloric  jurid,  accorduig  to 
the  plan  at  prsaant  in  oae,  ia  flrat  raa  into  the  stlU,  and  tlie  mnn- 
BBiiMsmnd  u  admitted  gradually  to  it  in  a  earef  ally  regtilatedatreani. 
Inatead  of  the  'd  oblong  tron^-like  atill,  ona  anm  ateta  a^i^ 
eiona,  of  pentagonal  form,  ia  generally  empl^jod.  TIm  dotalb  cf 
warti^g  ngj  li  alaaMt  mimf  artabiuhment,  bat  tha  f  oQowina  anqr 
batofeMlaafcaanli  aidiaarT  practiM.  ▲ahamaf£rd» 
«UMbwlL«tMltoaaaMwt*Mdkl7^be«tCBo^ 

fabd  toto  ttaMfll,  u4tottiiaddaaboB  UtolBawt  flf  lOpar 
oent  maagaaaaak  Doiii^  ahfcad  Uaia  to  tha  aaooat  «f  40  owl  b 
■pread  in  a  oaifonB  hmr  oa  tha  floor  of  tha  ehamlitr,  aad  fhna 
toeee  anantitiea  70  or  71  owt  of  bleaching  powder  eoataining  from 
U  to  87  per  oent  of  arailable  chlorine  is  obtained.  The  lime,  after 
leoeiring  a  flrat  charge  of  gaa,  b  left  24  hoan^  when  it  is  turned 
workmen.  Another  charse  U  then  admitted,  and  on  the  cx}>iry  w 
twenty-fonr  boon  men  tM  bleaching  powder  b  ready  to  be  drawa 
off  and  packed  in  barrela. 

Of  the  many  chlorine  pro  aaaiee  without  maagaaeae  which  hare  beea 
propoeed,  the  only  plaa  whioh  haa  etood  the  teat  of  wide  practical 
aopiicstion  ia  that  Introdnced  in  recent  years  by  Mr  Henry  I>cacan, 
el  widuea,  in  I<anrashipa.  Donbtlesa  his  is  a  proceaa  which  would 
have  been  widely  introdnced  but  for  the  oconomjr  and  satiafaotory 
nature  of  Mr  Weldon's  method.  A  prooeea  for  liberating  chlorine 
from  hydrochloric  acid  gaa  by  exposing  it  with  atmoephene  air  to  a 
high  temperature  waa  patcntrd  '.y  .Mr  Kabcrt  Oihmdin  1846.  Mr 
Di-acon  Hiwovcred  that  in  this  prot:e«a,  when  the  air  and  gaa  are 
brciM^-lit  into  contact  with  sulphate  of  copprr  the  hydrochloric  acid 
ia  dcCDuiiKjiwd  iTiu -  h  more  completely  and  at  a  far  lower  temperature 
than  without  t:iat  salt  In  practice  hot  hydr<x:hlorio  add  gas  and 
atmospheric  air  are  passed  over  pieces  of  brickwhicbha  re  been  dipped 
ia  a  eolntios  of  eulpbate  of  ooppar  aad  aolphate  of  aoda,  and  dned. 
Chleriaa  aad  water  an^rodaoad  by  the  doooaipoaitiaa,  aad  aoota 


tba  oUoita*  ailud  vttt  tta 


nitrsfM  aC  the  air  paaaee  oa  to  tha  abaorbing  ehamlMft  j 
chblua  b  freatly  dilated  by  the  nitrogen,  the  liaia  baa 


to  tor 


acid  m 
dtrggM< 
hbitoai 

expoaed  ia  tSia  byeia  orer  a  biga  area,  and  Mr  Deaeoa  1 
hJa  chambaia  that  the  mixed  gaaee  as  they  enter  meet  al 
pbtely  aatnrated  lime,  bat  aa  the  chlorine  becomea  absorbed,  baa 
ni^y  ehloriniaed  lime  b  met,  till  at  the  end  it  b  almost  ficah 
l^oata  ef  lime  oyer  which  they  paiL  Mr  Deacon  obtaina  (kna  the 
ani  at  IBOO  cwt  of  salt,  with  the  expaadttara  of  CO  toaa  of  aatall 
eoal,  apwaids  of  60  tons  of  S6  per  cent  bleaching  powder.  Tha 
proceaa  b  in  operation  in  Kis  own  manufactor)-  at  Widuea,  and 
m  eome  Continental  cstjit  lishments  Mr  Deacon's  plant  waa  intro- 
dsoed,  bat  it  haa  been  j  r  1  tiL^iHy  abandoned. 

Bleaching  powder  when  freah  is  a  dry,  white  lime-like  powder 
emitting  a  stnuig  odour  of  hypoehloroua  uciiL  Cotiiiuen  ial  ukinplr-s 
vary  cona:dcral)ly  in  stren^,  but  whrn  lawly  made  and  of  good 
quality  they  should  contain  from  Si  to  37  J>er  rent,  of  aval  lable 
chlnrine.  On  •■xpoeure  bleaching  powder  parts  with  ita  chlorine 
with  cousiiU'rn:<l>-  rapidity,  loaing,  according  to  some  eitperimenteri, 
at  the  rate  af  »  tjS  |ier  cent  per  month.  On  the  oompoaition  of 
bleaching  pow  r  hoo  CuEMisrmT,  pagaT" 
Poiatnum  chhraX4  or  CUoraU  cf  f' 


wapaiatiaii  af 


potaariam  ohlorata  b  aa  exaippb  of  tha  i)iu|ilii|Ml  of  ehloriaa  M 
aa  aataaalva  aeab,  ito  fsaetioa,  aoeordiag  to  na  odinarr  proatM 
of  MMlHlnik  ^  tranafoim  potuaiua  ahkrida  (KCI)  toto 
potMriHUaUonto  (mO^  by  aapplyuig  theaaotaniyaiiymflnm 
W  ttfaMaadbreu&cauiaaal  ahbiiaatotoaat^ 


totta< 

KQ + 8CkO  +  8C1,  =  SCaCl,  +  KOO, . 

Tha  operation  b  eoodnctad  in  eloee  leaden  vensela,  fitted  with 
agitator!  and  heated  with  itean^    On  the  completion  of  the  abore 

reaction  the  liquid  b  flltered  and  evaporated  to  near  dryness,  and 
the  residua  b  again  disaolred  in  hot  water.  Tbn  t^vo  >«ut«  —  c<i':>  iun 
chloride  and  potaeainm  ehlorate— are  then  easily  sepaimtedby  crystal. 
lixation ;  the  former,  being  exceedingly  eolnble,  remains  in  aolution, 
while  the  Utter  depoaita  in  tabular  crystals,  which  may  be  purified 
by  a  slight  waahing  The  m!i  11  M  ry  largely  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  hieifer  matches  and  varioiis  detonating  compoonda,  and  in 
pyrotechny.    It  b  also  employed  ia  calico  printing  aa  an  oxidixing 

Jint  in  the  fixing  of  certain  ooloun,  and  It  b  a  conrcnient  aoviua 
pore  oxygen  in  laboratory  woric 

CHLOBOFORM,  TBicBLOBOvrrHAm;  Tsbobx4»iim 
or  FoftMYL,  or  Dxculoiuiiatxo  Mktuyuo  Chlobxim^ 
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CHCIj,  fa  a  anLBtitution-prrjiJuct  of  raanil: -p-i-".,  CH^,  from 

wUdi  it  cu  be  fomMd  bj  Ui«  actioa  of  cUohae.  It  is  a 
daw.eotoiirlMi,  vohtile  liqud,  which  nfneta  ligl^t  atronglj, 

with  specific  graTitj  of  1  -525  at  0'  C,  and  rapottr  duuutj 
l-VJl.  It  boils  at  C'yUV'  C  (Rej^nault),  and  is  notfrocra 
kt  a  temperature  of  -  16'  C.  It  has  .m  sgri<>rA'r>li!  etherttil 
odour,  *  alightly  acrid  aad  inteoselj  sweet  taste,  ia  mitciblo 
in  aD  proportiona  with  iloohol,  bat  »  only  slightly  aolabla 
in  water.  Thniigh  n;")t  ordinarily  inflammabla,  it  bomi 
with  a  green  damn  when  thrown  upon  hot  coals,  or  if  • 
light  be  applied  to  a  mixture  of  it  with  ti'jI  than  about 
30  DM  «!  •kohoL  Chiorofona  may  b*  amploycd  as 
A  Hmot  far  ffMh,  eunphor,  giatta-pereha,  ioSmt,  temiiM, 
and  the  alVpiIriir^s,  Tt  rsn  bo  prepared  Ln  a  great  Tariety 
itl  waji  (1)  i>/  tad  action  of  alkalies  on  chloral  (see 
Chloral);  (2)  by  boiling  trichloracetic  acid,  CX  :  CO(OH), 
with  Muaoak  ■olutiom  the  elkftliee  ;  (3}  by  the  replace- 
Beal  OK  an  atom  «t  eUoria*  in  evboo  te>HMalwMi^  CC9^ 
br  nascent  hj'drog;nn  ;  (4)  on  the  large  scale  for  commercial 
parpoftQs  by  ibo  action  of  bleaching  powder  on  ethyiic 
alcohol  and  other  carbon  compounds.  About  8  ft  of  alaked 
Vaaa,  and  80  lb  of  the  stroageat  chloride  of  lime,  and  23 
gallmis  ot  water  at  a  temperature  of  80*-90*  C  are 
iatroduccrl  into  a  leaden  veaaal  or  wooden  cask,  and 
thuroiighly  oiixed.  Two  lb  of  alcohol  are  thea  poured  in  ; 
and  if  the  heat  eTolved  ia  the  ensuing  rea'  tioa  is  nut 
iTi^*^*  todiatil  over  the  ehlorofonny  a  current  of  steun  is 
pawed  into  tiia  VMaaL  The  erada  diatfUata  la  porifled  by 
washing  with  water  and  agitAtton  with  tulph uric  acid,  and 
by  redistillation,  finally,  with  a  bidhJI  qijjintity  of  slaked  lime 
and  calcium  chloride,  by  mcuaa  of  a  water -bath.  The  ciiicf 
impuntiaa  to  which  dilotoform  ia  liable  are  ether,  alcohol, 
■IdMyda^  IqrdtaeUotie^  liTpocUoioiia,  and  aalphurie  aeida, 

chloral,  and  henry  rolstilo  mh.  Pare  chloroform  doee  not 
become  opalescent  iu  ciiaUct  «ith  water,  and  is  oot 
aoloored  yellow  or  brown  by  sulphuric  a  id.  or  green  by 
ahnnja  aaidj  with  the  former,  it  gradually  evolree 
fcydMNiUoris  add.  When  ezpoaed  to  air  aad  Uj^,  chloro- 
fortn  bccomns  d»>cnmr>o=;rrl^  with  the  formation  of  chlorine, 
hydrochloric  ftctd,  carbon  tr  tr.n  hloride,  and  other  products. 
The  presence  of  chloroform  can  bo  detectcii  ijY  addini^  li* 

the  liquid  ^  be  tested  for  it  e  monamiae,  such  as  aniline, 
N(C|,U|}Hy  and  an  aloohoUe  aolatfon  of  eauatio  potash, 
wheo  the  (harticton-^vic  odour  of  the  carbaminea  ia  gif«n 
off  at  once,  or  OD.  the  application  of  heat 

The  history  of  chloroform  afifords  but  one  RHiunp^t 
inaay  instaooea  of  the  importance  of  cbemioal  research 
•nra  when  no  hnmediato  ptaetkal  advantagee  are  apparently 
to  bo  (krivrd  from  its  prosecution.  Chloroform  was  dii- 
oorerod  m  1831  by  Guthno  in  America,  and  by  Soubeiran  in 
France,  and  by  the  latter  was  described  aa  e(her  bichlorique. 
Liebi|^  who  made  the  independent  diaoorery  of  it  in  the 
foUowinf  year,  fngMdad  it  aa  a  trichlorida  of  carbon; 
bat  in  1834  ita  true  constitntion  was  established  by  Dumoa. 
In  March  1847  Flourcns  submitted  to  the  Academy  of 
Bcieaoos  at  Paris  a  paper  containing 'observations  on  thu 
anaatheUc  powers  of  chlorofonn  upon  animals.  Ia  the 
•ummer  of  that  year  ''ciUoria  athar,*  the  acUve  principle 
of  which  is  chlorofonn,  was  tisod  at  St  Bartholomew's 
Hospital  by  Mr  Lawrence  instead  of  sulphuric  ether  for 
tbo  production  of  ansesthosia  ;  and  in  the  succeeding 
autuota  Dr  J.  Y.  Simpson  of  Edinburgh  introduced  the 
Mtploymaat  o(  pure  chloroform  as  an  BniathaHe  into 
aaigical  practice.  By  its  effect  upon  the  nerrooa  system 
chloroform  causes  a  saspoDsion  of  voluntary  motion  and  of 
sensation,  whilst  respiration  and  the  action  of  the  sympa- 
tbetio  ganglia  of  the  heart  are  still  continued,  it  is  more 
aetire,  oooaaiona  leas  bronchial  irritation,  and  is  easier  of 
application  than  ether,  the  use  of  which  in  Britiah  practice 
it  has  to  a  very  great  extent  superseded ;  it  poaacaae*  alao 


the  advantage  that  its  vap«nr  is  uniuflammnUet  Tis 
occurrence,  however,  from  time  to  time,  of  deatha  ia  coa- 
aequaacaaif  Oavaaof  ahlarofonn,  has  led  many  pncti- 
tiouers  to  recommend  the  employment  of  ether  ia  its  stead; 
but  in  the  majority  of  instanoea  fatal  reealts  may  he 
attribiitc-d  to  Bcime  fault  in  admin i/itrtiti on  ;  a^nl  iii  tomo 
cases  death  has  been  thought  to  be  attributable  to  the  giriag 
of  a  leae  than  euatomaiy  quaatity  of  chloroform,  which, 
paralynag  the  eerebiml  hamiipheres,  but  not  the  gau|^ 
of  the  base  of  the  brain  and  the  medaUa,  haa  permitted 
ruflei  a/jtion  of  the  vagii3  upoQ  the  heart  throtigh  irrlt.inon 
of  a  sensory  nerve.  In  operations  after  which  distorbaoes 
of  the  abdoaaa  BMl  ba  avoided,  ether  is  far  praf anhla  la 
chloroform,  on  account  d  the  sifkaaai  wnal  lor  Mat  Um 
after  the  Uking  of  the  latter. 

Sn  tw,  Ancetthfiieai  HolBMi^  Bfrim  ^&0gtffh  M 
ToL  V.  480  (1871). 

Ci{OCX>UiTE  is  a  preparation  from  the  aeods  of  t! « 
cocoa  or  cacaa  tree  {Th«>broma  Obeoo),  wed  aa  food.  The 
term  is  corrupted  from  the  Mexiean  name  chocolatl,  and 
the  pre]>ar;it.iij;>  waa  ui  usm)  iu  Central  America  before  the 
discovery  of  the  Western  Continent  by  Columbus.  For  the 
hiatory  «f  Ilia  plant  and  other  details  eee  under  Ooooa. 
At  the  present  day  the  general  distinction  betireeo  the 
preparations  known  as  chocolate  and  cocoa  respectively  is 
that  the  fijnruT  crubiucos  the  forms  prepared  &i  calces  cr 
stiff  paste,  while  prepared  ooooa  is  chiefly  sold  as  &  powder 
or  simply  the  ground  niba  of  the  seed.  Chocolate  is  ^  t& 
pared  usually  from  the  finer  varietiea  of  cocoa  aeeda  by  fiat 
roasting,  and  then  shelliDg,  or  depriving  the  aeeds  of  their 
husks.  They  6rr>  thf:n  grcjutid  to  a  Trry  fint>  nnifortn 
paste  on  a  hot  pkte  or  bed,  the  heat  of  which,  by  melting 
the  fat,  ptaeant  ia  aeeds  to  the  extent  of  about  50  per  c«Qt, 
keeps  bit  paste  in  a  fluid  oooditioo.  To  the  groond  seeds 
»  proportion  of  sugar,  with  sometimes  arrowroot^and  some 
flavouring  essence,  mo-.t  cr,tnnu)iily  either  vanilla 
cimuuiton,  are  added,  and  when  thoroughly  incorporated  the 
semi-fluid  paste  ia  east  into  mouldBi  u  additioa  to  being 
used  aa  a  diet  drink,  a  very  large  quantity  of  ehooolats^ 
specially  prepared  under  various  forms  for  eating,  is  bow 
consumed  s.s  a  Bwcclnnijit,  atiJ  it  foTCji  st  once  a  mo-ji 
wholesome,  nutritious,  and  palatable  confection.  The 
French  and  Italians  have  long  excelled  in  the  iiiiimifaillllia 
of  chocolate  ;  but  the  varietiea  made  by  'gni^'**^  muft 
faetnrers  are  also  deservedly  in  high  repute. 

CHOCT.A.WS,  or  CuAiiTAs,  a  North  American  tribe, 
DOW  settled  in  the  Indian  Teiritoiy  along  the  northen 
banks  of  the  Red  River,  where  Om^  poaaaaa  tboal  I0^4M 
square  milea.  When  fiiat  known  to  Earopeoaa  they 
occupied  the  district  now  forming  the  eoutbem  pert  ef 
Mississippi  and  the  WMtora  part  of  A  In  bam  a.  On  tlis 
settlement  of  Louisi&na  they  formed  an  alliance  with  tht 
French,  and  assisted  them  againat  the  Natehaa  aad 
Chickaaawe;  but  by  degreee  they  eotared  into  friendly 
reUtiona  with  the  Engliah,  and  at  laat,  in  1786,  reoe^taed 
the  supremacy  ci  the  Uaited  States  by  tho  trcjity  of  Hope- 
well  Their  cmigratioo  westward  began  about  1800.  and 
the  laat  remaina  «f  ttair  orig^aal  territoiy  vaaa  ceded  is 
1830.  In  their  new  settlements  the  Cboctaws  continaed 
to  advance  in  prosperity  till  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war, 
V,  Liich  ccinjjiderably  diminished  the  pcipulation  and  ruoneJ 
a  large  part  of  their  property.  They  aided  with  th« 
OobMantM^aad  their  territory  was  ooeupicd  by  Oonfeder 
ate  troopa;  and  accordingly  at  the  close  of  the  war  thsy 
were  regarded  as  having  laat  their  rights.  Part  of  their 
land  they  v  uro  f  .reed  to  surrender  l^o  th-3  Governnjenl  : 
their  slaves  were  emancipated  ;  and  provision  was  dainied 
for  them  in  the  ahape  of  aithiar  Jhod  or  money.  Siace 
then  they  have  oonaiderably  recovered  their  poaitioa  la 
1873  tbej  numbered  16,000,  ha£  80,000  acrea  aadec 
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caltiTalion,  and  p>:f.c"M:(]  pr'rafo  property  to  the  vnhir  of 
apwarda  of  $4,700,000.  Xbey  are  governed  by  a  chief  end 
«  national  council  of  40  membera,  according  to  a  written 
constitution,  which  dates  in  the  main  from  1838;  and 
they  posseaa  a  regular  judicial  eyatem  and  employ  trial  by 
jury.  Missions  are  maintained  ainongat  them  by  the 
Ainarican  Board  of  OommiaaioDeta,  the  Pnabyterians,  the 
M«diodiaCa,  wcl  the  Baptfata.  TIm  CbecUv  hngnage  haa 
been  reduced  to  writing,  and  brought  to  tamn  drgrre  uf 
literary  precision  by  the  efforts  of  tho  znisaiunanca,  wlio 
hare  |»odnced  in  tite  language  the  Bible,  echool-books,  and 
IgrmBalik  ▲  amnpapcr  is  published  waaUjr  in  Choctaw 
•nd  Eogliah  at  N«w  Boggy  ;  and  a  grammar  waa  compoaed 
by  the  late  Rev.  C.  Byington  (Philadelphia,  1870). 

CHODOWIECKI,  DktntL  Nicola*  (1726-1801), 
a  pai&t«r  and  eograrer  of  Polish  descent,  waa  bom  at 
Dwiuig.  Left  an  orphan  at  an  early  age^  ho  daYOted  himself 
to  the  practice  of  miniature  painting,  the  elements  of  which 
hia  father  had  taught  him,  aa  a  means  of  supnort  for  him- 
■eU  and  bis  mother.  In  1743  he  went  to  BerUcp  where 
ffsr  ■ona  time  he  wofkiMl  aa  dark  in  an  nnde^i  oAoo^ 
practisin?^  art.  ^mvcvrr,  in  his  leisnro  inomcnts,  and  gaining 
a  aort  of  reputation  aa  a  painter  of  miniatures  for  snuff- 
boxes. The  Berlin  Academy,  attracted  by  a  small 
engravins  of  hj%  antnwted,  to  him  the  illustratioa  of  its 
yearly  alwianaf.  After  designing  and  engraving  aerci-ol 
subjects  from  the  story  of  the  Sevrn  Years'  War, 
CSiodowieclci  produced  the  famous  History  of  the  Life  of 
Jesus  CSirist,  ft  eet  of  ftdmirably  painted  miniatures,  which 
made  him  at  once  so  popular  that  ho  laid  aside  all  occupa- 
tions save  these  of  painting  and  engraving.  Few  books 
■were  publish:  J  ia  Prussia  for  some  years  without  plate  or 
wigaetta  by  CiliodowiackL  It  ia  out  surprising,  therefore, 
na»  the  atalogne  of  Ut  vorln  (Berlin,  1814)  should 
include  over  SOOO  items,  of  which,  however,  tho  picture  of 
Calas  and  bis  Family  is  the  only  one  of  any  reputation. 

Hie  title  of  the  German  Hogarth,  which  he  sometimes 
obtMaed»«a8  the  effect  of  an  admiration  rather  imasinntiTe 
than  eritieal,  and  was  disclaimed  by  Chodowiecki  himself. 
Tlio  Qlustrator  of  Lavi'.rr,  tho  painter  of.  tho  Hunt  the 
Clipper  in  the  Berlin  Museun,  baid  indeed  bat  one  point  in 
flooaiott  with  the  great  EngliahimB,— th«  pnetiea  ef 
representing  actual  life  and  manners.  In  this  he  showed 
akilful  drawing  and  groupiiig,  and  considerable  exprsasional 
power, but  no  tendency  whatever  to  the  use  of  thegMtaqiie. 

CE0X8EUU  CteAB»  Duo  ob  (1998-1676).  eomnionly 
kiunm  M  Uambal  vu  Picssis,  was  bom  at  Pkris  in 
1A08.  He  commanded  a  regiment  ai  the  iege  of  Bck!;^]!.  , 
and  defended  Ol^n  and  R6  against  the  English.  He  was 
oa^tloyed  by  Btdielien  against  the  Spaniards^  both  aa 
general  and  envoy,  and  in  both  capacities  he  met  with 
considerable  success.  He  was  engajred  under  Mazarin 
in  the  war  of  tho  Fronde  against  Turenne,  whom  he 
defeated  at  Bethel;  and  ha  waa  also  concerned  in  tho 
ti«iOtfttioiifl  of  Lous  XIY.  wHh  Chatlaa  IL  of  England. 
He  bocamo  duke  in  1G65,  and  died  in  1675. 

CHOiSEUL,  Clauds  Autows  Oabribl^  Due  dr 
(1760-1838),  was  bom  in  August  1760.  He  was  brought 
np  at  Chantelonp,  under  the  care  of  his  relative,  the  Duke 
"aieoM  Francis,  who  was  childless.  The  outbreak  of  the 
Iv  vijlu'j  u  f  an  !  lilrn  i  c  iloncl  of  dragoons,  and  throughout 
iboee  troublous  times  ho  was  distingoishedfor  hk  devotion 
to  ft*  myal  house.  He  tmS»  a  aMnonbla  attempt  to 
rescue  Ix^vA^  XVI  frnm  tho  hands  of  tho  Revolutionists; 
but  the  affair  was  ill-maoaged ;  tho  roj-al  party  was  n- 
captured ;  a  price  was  put  upon  Chuiseul's  head,  and  he 
bad  to  aaek  tef  age  in  flight  His  hopes,  however,  tl  aaaiating 
the  royal  canse  were  not  relinquiiilicd,  and  be  sneeeeded  in 
rnising  a  regiment  of  hussars  with  which  lie-  j.  iDcd  ih(\ 
royalist  army.    Bo  was  eveatoally  taken  prisoner,  and 


confined  at  DunkirV.  Having  escaped,  ami  sot  ssfl  for 
India,  he  was  wrecked  on  the  French  coast,  and  condemiiul 
to  death  l>y  the  deeret  of  the  Directory.  Nevertheless,  he 
wss  fortunate  enough  to  escape  with  hia  life,  Kapoleon 
allowed  him  to  return  to  France  ;  and  at  the  Restioiwti'Wi 
he  was  called  to  ihc  TT  .usl  of  Ft  era  by  Ix  li  .  XVIfl.  At 
the  revolution  of  1830  be  waa  nomiuated  a  tuemb«r  of  tho 
Provisiooal  Goremment ;  and  he  afterwarda  received  from 
Louis  Philippe  tho  poet  of  aide  r:m7»  to  the  king  and 
governor  of  tho  Ixjuvro.    Ue  died  in  I'aris  in  IB^B. 

CHOISEUL,  ^TiEWKS Fbanjois,  Docpk  (1719-178.5), 
a  French  statesman,  waa  bMV  on  the  28th  Jooe  1719. 
Under  the  name  of  Ooont  de  StainviUe,  he  entered  the 
army,  and  rose  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant  general.  Having 
a>ntracted  a  wealthy  marriage,  and  gained  the  friendship 
of  Madame  de  PompedMHT,  the  mistress  of  Louis  XV.,  ho 
entered  political  life  as  envoy,  first  to  Rome,  and  then  to 
Vienna  ;  and  in  November  1738  he  was  created  Doe  do 
Clinisful  oi:(i  jii:iT  (jf  Fruiire,  and  aj'iiuiritnl  niiniRtcr  df 
foreign  affairs.  His  first  act  was  to  sign  a  secret  treaty  of 
•llianee  wtth  Varia  Theresa  nf  Av^trfa,  who  bod  tho 
sympathy  and  support  of  >fnr?nTn!i  do  Pompodour.  An 
invasion  of  Great  Britain  waa  Choiscul's  next  project ;  and 
so  eager  was  he  to  carry  out  this  ill-fated  scheme,  that  tho 
Fiendi  interasta  in  Amefioft  and  tho  West  Indies  were 
BlearaUf  negleeted.  ClKrfaenl  la  dao  responsible  for 
allowing  the  possessions  of  France  in  India  to  bo  lo«t  with- 
out adequate  resistance,  and  for  not  interfering  in  time  to 
prevent  the  dismemberment  of  Poland. 

Tho  principal  t5chifvrmcrit  of  Choisoul's  policy  is  known 
OS  Ibo  "  Family  Compact, '  by  which  all  tho  sovereigns 
of  the  house  of  Bourbon,  viz.,  the  kings  of  France,  Spain, 
and  the  two  SieiUea,  wue  united  in  an  offeaaiTe  and 
defonaive  aUianee  (IT61|l  An-tugal  also  wae  altatwatda 
persuaded  to^oin  the  confederation  in  war  against  England. 
Great  enthosiasm  was  awakened  in  France;  and  Choiseul, 
having  banded  over  to  his  cousin,  Oioiseul-Praslin,  tho 
department  of  foreign  affairs,  devoted  himself  to  the  reor- 
ganizattou  of  the  army  and  navy.  But  the  plans  of  Pitt 
proved  successful,  and,  iu  November  1762,  France  was 
obliged  to  cede  to  England,  by  the  treats  of  Foatainebleou, 
Acaidia,  Canada,  Oape  Braton,  and  all  the  idanda  of  the 
Saint  Lawrence,  all  Louisiana  to  the  left  of  the  Mississippi, 
Ohio»  the  isles  of  Grenada  and  Minorca,  and  a  large  part 
of  her  poesesaions  in  India. 

Much  more  fortunate  was  his  policy  sgainst  the  Jeauita. 
It  was  pertly  due  to  his  influence  that  they  were  driven 
oil!;  of  Spam  ;  iii  17'j4  ho  effected  their  banishment  from 
France ;  and  ten  jean  later  he  prevailed  on  Popo  Clement 
XIV.  to  dedare  their  order  abolished. 

TJnfi!  the  enfl  cf  1770  Choiseul  continued  to  be  foremost 
smong  the  directora  of  French  policy.  But  after  the 
death  of  Madame  de  Pompadour,  the  intrigues  of  the  Doe 
d'Aigsilloa^  the  Abhi  Tm»j*  CbaoeeUor  Maupeon, 
backed  by  the  {nflnenee  of  Medame  du  Barri,  whoee 
friendship  Choif  ul  h  scornfully  rrjt-ctcd,  created  an 
»trangement  between  him  and  the  king,  who  banished 
him  to  his  estate  at  Chantelonp.  His  lali,  however,  only 
increased  his  popularity,  and  on  hi.s  departure  the  most  dis- 
tinguished of  the  courtiers  crowded  round  him  to  bid  him 
farewell  The  four  years  o(  his  retirement  were  spent 
chiefly  ia  writing  liia  ftotobtographj,  which  was  pul>- 
lUbad  at  Tkris  In  17901  He  waa  leealled  to  Fkria  by 
Louis  XVI  in  1774,  and  died  there  in  May  I78S. 
Choiseul  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  considerable,  but 
not  first-rale  ability ;  his  disposition  was  haughty  but 
ooortsovs;  snd  such  was  the  magnificcncn  of  his  habits 
that,  notwithstanding  bis  vaat  wealth,  be  died  leaving 
ri.i<rniL<u3  t^eliU.  See  hia  Autoblopiflbjr  tad  Um 
wtoirt$  by  BoMovai  and  Dndoa, 
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CHOLERA  (from  x«A>;,  bik,  and  ^  to  flow).  Two 
iliaUnat  ionna  <k  diaaasa  are  iaclndad  uadar  tbia  niMnl 
tono,  mndj,  Sinpla  G9iol«n  and  UaUgnant  (Siolara. 
Although  csscDtkUy  different  both  aa  to  thAir  canaation 
nnd  their  p-itJiological  mlauooaliipa,  thaaa  two  dimaioa 
may  in  indiv-idaal  «MW  pfWOt  WKOJ  tJUytlMm  Of  IttBtaai 
rcscmUan^ 

SixPLK  Cholkba.  (ajnoDymi,  ChoUra  Bnropaa,  British 
CkciwOf  Smmir  «r  AiUumiMl  CkoUrp)  ia  tlw  cdbolai»  of 
andciit  maffical  ^irriMn,  ai  ia  appareal  fion  Utt  adennt* 

duscriptum  of  tho  diacase  given  by  Hi [ijoc rates,  Celsus, 
aud  Arateua.  Its  occurreaise  ia  an  epidemic  form  was 
noticed  by  rarioua  phyaieiana  in  the  16th  oentorj,  and  an 
admirable  Moount  of  tha  diseeae  was  ■ubaaqttantlj  giTca 
by  Sydenham  m  daaeribing  an  epidMois  of  duun  in 

LoncS  ri  in  1660-72. 

Tiitt  cliief  symptoms  io  well  mitrki, d  c4S€a  are  vomiting 
and  purging  occurring  cithor  together  or  alternately.  The 
aeixure  la  usually  sudden  and  violent.  The  cuataoU  of  tha 
itomach  are  first  ejected,  and  thia  ia  followed  tgr  Mtwt 
ratohi^g  and  vomiting  of  thin  fluid  of  biliooa  appMianoa 
and  Utter  tastei  The  diarrhcea  which  eccompaniea  or 
aaccceds  the  vomitint;,  and  is  liknv.i-o  uf  b:]ir.uB  cluirr^Her, 
is  attended  with  severe  ^ping  abdominal  pain,  wltile 
cramps  aifcctiiig  the  1^  or  t^naa  gnattj  intensify  the 

•  few  hotm  o#  aoeh  ao  attaw  adRdng  to  radnoa  At 

strongeat  pernoii  to  a  state  of  extreme  j  ri  iHtrutian.  The 
surface  of  the  Ixniy  becomes  cold,  the  pulse  weak,  the 
Toifia  luiaky,  and  the  whole  symptoms  may  reaemble  in  a 
•IrikaBg  manoar  thoaa  of  mali^wat  oholai%  to  ba  rab' 
•aqnently  daaeribad.  In  tmCavonfabla  eaaea,  pattieiilariy 
where  tho  disorder  ia  epidcTiic,  dfath  :nay  result  within 
forty-«ight  hours.  Gener&ll} ,  howeTtr  the  alLack  ia 
arreatcd  and  recovery  soon  follows,  although  there  may 
temain  for  a  oonaidenibla  tima  »  degrea  of  irhtabilitgr  of 
dunantaiy  caaal*  undariiig  Bacsaaaiy  dw  vtaoil  cm  la 
regard  to  diet. 

Attache  of  thia  kind  are  of  frequent  oocorrenoe  in 
summer  and  autumn  in  almoet  all  countriea.  They  appear 
apaeially  liable  to  occur  when  cold  and  damp  alternate  with 
■mL  OocaaiooaUy  the  disorder  prevails  ao  eztoaaively  as 
toMiiatitiileaaa{ndamie>  Th««Mitiag«nseaof  aaattaMk 
«n  I&  maajr  eaan  crron  fa  diat,  mltfealarly  tha  oa*  of 
Wuipe  fruit  and  new  vogetabTes,  and  the  oxcoasive  drinking 
of  oold  liquids  during  penpiratioa.  Outbreaks  of  this 
disorder  in  a  household  or  oommtmity  can  aometimea  be 
tnead  to  tha  via  of  laqpon  mtar,  or  to  BoxioiHiamanatiooa 
from  tfta  aatran. 

Tn  thf>  treatment,  vomiting  should  be  encouraged  so  long 
&B  It  shows  the  presence  of  undigested  food,  after  which 
opiates  ought  to  bo  administered.  Small  opium  pills,  or 
Dover's  powder,  or  the  aromatio  powder  of  chaik  with  opium, 
•n  Ukaly  to  ba  retained  in  the  atomach,  and  will  generally 
ancceed  in  allaying  the  pain  and  dianboea,  while  ka  and 
effervescing  drinks  serve  to  quench  tha  thirst  and  subdue 
tho  sickness.  In  oggmvated  cases  where  medicinos  are 
rejected,  enemata  of  starch  and  laudanum,  or  the  hypodermic 
injection  of  morphia  ought  to  be  resorted  to.  Countorirtita- 
lioB  by  Baataid  «r  tnpantiM  ow  tba  abdomMi  it  alwaja 
«r  iiHt  ta  la  friotion  yAA  fba  banda  where  enmpa  ara 
prcscnL  When  sinking  threatens,  brandy  and  ammon.A 
will  b«  G^ed  for.  During  couvalescenoc  tha  food  should 
be  in  the  form  of  milk  and  farinaceous  diet,  or  light  soups 
and  aU  indigoatibla  aitaolea  moat  ba  carefolly  avoided. 

lb  tfia  tmtnaat  of  thia  diaaaaa  aa  it  affects  young 
children  (CMera  Tnfanium),  moat  reliance  is  to  be  placed 
on  the  adminiHtmtion  of  chalk  and  the  use  of  starch 
enamata.  In  their  MM  •pinn  n  WBf  ton  flMMt  ba 
itfal^  amplojed. 


MjLLiaKAirr   Cbolbea.    (^onyms,    Atiat%e  CAoien, 
India*  CkoUra^  J^tidtmie  cioUra,  Algid*  CMtra)  is  pr& 
bablj  tha  mart  aevan  and  fatal  of  all  diaauaa.    This  f ana 
of  cholera  bdonga  originally  to  Ana,  more  particularly 
to  India,  where,  as  weU  aa  in  tha  Indian  Archipelago,  spi- 
deEriici  Qj-ij  kiiuwLi  to  have  occurred  at  various  times  for 
several  centuries.    It  was  npt,  however,  till  ldl7  that 
the  attention  of  European  physicians  was  specially  directed 
to  tha  tHamaa  bjr  tha  oaUmak  of  a  violaot  aoidtDiia  «( 
aholaim  al  Jasaow  In  BangaL    Thia  waa  followad  by 
•*a  rap^  epre^J  oTgr  a  large  portion  of  British  India, 
where  it  caused  immense  destruction  of  life  Ixith  among 
nativea  and  Eoropeana.     During  the  next  three  years 
cholem  eootiDiiad  to       all  om  India,  as  well  as  in  Cey- 
lon mid  athan  of  tha  Indian  fafauda.   Tha  disease  now 
began  to   rprrn'!   r,\^r  a  wider  extent  than  hitherto^ 
invading  Chiua         lLc  ca«t,  and  Persia  on  the  west 
In  1823  it  had  extended  into  Asia  Minor  aud  Russia  in 
Asia,  and  it  continued  to  advance  steadily  though  slowly 
weatwards,  while  at  the  same  time  fresh  epidemica  wets 
appearing  at  tatanrals  in  India.    From  this  period  op  till 
1830  no  great  extension  of  cholera  took  plsM,  bot  the 
latter  year  it  reap|M:arud  in  Persia  and  along  the  shores  of 
the  Caspian  Sea,  and  thcncu  entered  Rusua  in  Europe. 
Despite  the  strictest  sanitary  precautions,  the  disease  spread 
fifidlly  through  that  whola  einpii^  aaioaiiiig  gnat  mottaii^ 
and  exciting  constemattou  evarywhere.    It  ravaged  tht 
northern  and  central  ;  'rtaof  Europe,  and  spread  onT^a^is 
to  England,  appearing  id  Sunderland  in  October  1831,  and 
in  London  in  January  1833,  during  which  year  it  continued 
to  jpravail  19  moat  of  tha  aitiaa  ud  large  towns  of  Qteat 
Bnlain  and  Inlaiid,  and  ita  dlaaatroaa  aflaeta  urn  ttill  ia 
thn  rrcolloction  of  many  perrons.  The  disease  subsequently 
uxUiuJed  into  France,  Spain,  and  Italy,  aud  crossing  the 
Atlantic  spread  through  North  ond  Central  America.  It 
had  previoualy  prevailed  iu  Arabia,  Turkey,  Egypt,  and  th* 
Nile  district,  and  in  1635  it  waa  general  throughout  Kortb 
Africa.    Up  till  1837  oholeca  oonti&Viad  to  bnak  ont  in 
various  parte  of  tha  Cbatinent  of  Enra^  aflar  wbidi  ttii 
epidemic  disappeared,  having  thus  wiuia  tm*^  |«an 
visited  a  large  portion  of  the  world. 

About  tho  year  1841  another  great  epideniic  of  cholera 
afipeand  in  India  and  China,  and  aoon  began  to  extend 
In  tho  dinelioB  trarenad  by  tba  fonier,  bat  bwolving  s 
still  wider  area.  It  (?it«red  Europe  again  in  1P47,  and 
spread  through  iLuboiu,  and  Germany  on  to  Liigl&itJ,  ima 
thence  to  France,  whence  it  pa-ssed  to  America,  aud  subae- 
quently  appeared  in  the  West  Indies.  Thia  epdemie 
appears  to  hava  baaa  avao  mora  deadly  than  Iha  tamm, 
eepecially  as  r^ards  Great  Britain  and  France.  A  third 
great  outbreak  of  cholera  took  phtce  in  the  East  in  1850, 
entering  Europe  in  1853.  During  the  two  succeeding 
years  it  prevailed  extensively  throughout  the  Ccutinent, 
and  fell  with  severity  on  the  amiea  eugaged  iu  the  Crimesn 
War.  Altboiu^  widaljr  ptaralent  in  Qraat  Bcitain  and 
Ireland  It  waa  uaa  dastraolha  tbaa  fomnr  apidemieaL  It 
was  specially  severe  throughout  both  North  and  South 
America.  A  fourth  epidemic  visited  Europe  again  in 
1865-66,  but  was  on  the  whole  less  extonaiva  and  aestmc- 
tiva  than  its  pradaeeasoia.  Cholara  h«»  aanaa  apfMwndia 
fbafonnof  Kniited  aptdemia  ia 'variooa  diatridB  ot  Bnssii, 
Tiirlii'v,  and  Western  Asia,  while  it  still  continue.'*  to  main 
t.H.iri  lu  footing  in  India,  whore  sudden  outbreaks  are  of 
fr<-ij-i!  iit  occurrence,  l>cing  often  conaaotad  With  tlw  a^ 
aembling  of  crowds  at  native  festivals. 

A  diteaaa  ao  addeapraad  ia  its  distribution  and  deadly  in 
ite  effects  has  naturally  engaged  the  attention  of  aciantifle 
physicians  in  all  countriea.  Investigations  into  the  natars 
of  cholera  utid  thu  c-oriiiitivjiis  favouring  its  prupagution  hav» 
been  extensively  carried  on  in  England,  io  (Itrmtaj, 
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aad  IB  ladio,  aoi  merely  hy  tiioee  whoM  opportanitica  of 
obserrijig  and  treating  tbo  diaeaao  havo  b««n  numerous,  but 
othen  mMuUy  nodertakuig  waeh  inqairiM  »t  the 
wiggMltnn  of  QowaoMBto  or  other  pabliB  titthontica. 
Altbongh  many  confiicdng  viewt  hATO  been  propoaDded  on 
tha  abovfvnamcd  points,  the  reeslt  of  these  inireetigktiont 
baa  been  the  collection  of  an  amount  of  information 
«BAdant  to  form  the  buia  of  a  rational  tlieory  of  cholera, 
•ad  nUdi  ■Hjr  b*  apeeted  yet  to  lead  to  the  diMOfwy 
of  naani  to  wnntmet  tii*  apread  of  thia  pestOeaoei 

The  following  poioti  napectiiig  th«  utnre  and  mod*  of 
propagatbn  of  cholm  m  flnmi^j  artwittMl  hf  tbs  bMt 
Mitbontiea 

1.  That  ehdan  ia  •  apedfie  diaeaae  depending  upon  the 
actum  in  lha  Jraoua  qrataot  oi  a  Bscbld  aataikl  (wkatbar 
of  dM  itttnre  of  a  pioadtio  gam  or  a  poiaonoBa  tttaMS 

being  atill  undetermined)  which  ia  originally  generated  in 
certain  parta  of  India,  pvticularly  in  the  delta  of  the 
Ganges  and  the  flat  landa  arotud  Madraa  and  fiomfaaj  ; 

2.  That  thia  infaetifa  matarial  ia  eapabla  o(  apnadiog 
from  ita  eanim  of  oirigiB  Indeflmtely,  and  tbaa  diolara  has 
appeared  in  an  epidemic  form  in  aimoat  all  countriee ;  accJ 
further  that  the  diaeaao  maj  become  acclimatized  (endemic) 
in  some  pl^ea ; 

3.  That  whaa  it  ^madi  abroad  tha  vahioia  ol  ita  tnna- 
witaioB  ii  fba  diaohaigaa  fram  tiia  boirib  flf  {Mnooa  alnadjr 
tflaoted  ;  and  that  from  these  the  cholorti  infrc^iag  matter 
M  exceedingly  apt  to  bo  diffused  through  the  air,  to  con 
taminato  water,  and  to  beoome  attached  to  clothing,  bed- 
ding lurDitiire^^,  and  iathaM  vaiiona  mgra  to  fiodmdjr 
antmaoa  itirmigli  tiia  Innga  «r  aHmaBtaij  eanat  into  wa 
I  ridies  of  healthy  pcrsfdiK,  where  it  is  Mpiblo  of  developing 
the  discaiic  iu  a  uiur&  or  less  Revere  furiu  ik^rdiiig  to  tbo 
quantity  introdnoed ; 

4.  Tb»X  eholaia  ia  thaa  ia  a  oHtaaa  aaoaa  eootagjtoaa; 
&  fltal  avmraiwdnig  aad  odiar  kMaailaty  w4Mnn, 

psrtir-il  !rly  tlio  proftoncc  of  decomposing?  organic  matter, 
allof  J  Ilia  conditions  favourable  to  the  uuiltiplication  of  the 
cholera  matter,  and  thus  tend  to  spread  the  ditoaas, 
although  of  tbemaelves  incapable  o(  originating  it> 

Bit  aven  admitting  lb«w  propoaitiona,  it  ia  dbnona  that 
they  are  insufficient  to  explain  the  iotenae  tendency  of 
cholera  to  apread  widely  at  some  timea  more  than  others. 
Without  alluding  to  tho  various  hypotheses  which  have  bocD 
adranced  on  this  point,  it  seems  probable,  from  the  history 
of  the  disease  aa  aihibitad  \Mk  in  Europe  and  in  India, 
tliat  TahouM  factors  may  dona  or  togathar  bn  aoneamad  in 
tha  iiae  and  apread  of  epidemica  of  dudera.  It  is  stated 
that  a  high  temperature  favouTB  the  development  of  cholera, 
and  in  geaaral  this  appears  to  be  the  case,  but  it  ia  by  no 
ntona  iorariable,  as  some  of  the  meet  severe  epidemics 
ragad  with  greatest  fury  ia  wintar.  Thataholaiaaigbtba 
earried  by  the  agency  of  winds  fiwa  ona  ooontrjr  to  nolhar 
mus*.  I'l:  ht.'ld  an  a  posaibility,  although  no  satisfactory 
avuieace  OKista  upon  the  point  More  probable  are  the 
tinnrini  nididi  aasign  to  local  conditions  an  important  part 
in  ths  propagition  of  cholera.  With  regard  to  maiakicaiilj 
it  appears  wat  tlia  (fisaaaa  haa  bean  ganatalif  fooad  to 
prevail  more  cxtenatvcly  and  with  greater  virulence  in 
low-lying  diatricta  than  m  elevated  eituationa.  In  connec- 
tion with  this,  the  relation  of  the  character  of  the  soil  to  the 
propagatien  of  ohotaia  haa  been  elaborately  inveatigated 
ny  Ptofanwr  PaKnkofor  of  llunieh*  wboaa  work  in  this 
department  han  attained  world-wide  reputation,  and  who 
a^ribee  a  powerful  influence  in  the  diffusion  of  the  disetiM 
to  th«  ground-water  of  a  locality  where  cholera  ia  pre- 
vailing,— t^ollow,  porous  soils  ailording,  according  to  hii 
viawa, apodal  facilitiea  for  the  reception,  proliferation,  and 
diatribution  of  the  so-called  cholera  germs.  Further,  the 
obaanrabona  of  Dr  Snow,  Dr  Franldand,  and  lit  Simon 


in  certain  epidemica  of  diolcra  in  London  have  couclusiTely 
connected  outbreaks  of  the  di-ioasic  in  various  districts  with 
the  use  of  driuidng- water  contaminated  with  the  dibchargca 
from  cholera  patients.  All  investigations  appear  clearly  to 
ahow  that  the  prime  factor,  and  tfiat  witliottt  whidi  no  othar 
conditiona  can  take  effect,  ia  the  intnidac^on  into  tbe  local- 
ity of  the  Bpocific  inftclmg  matter,  this  being  accomj'liihcd 
in  ganaral  b/  the  arrival  of  infe«;tcd  penoiia,  for  ciiuleia 
iqpfoi^ah  M  la  wall  fcoown,  spread  nionly  iu  the  lines  of 
haaan  intoroeaiaa  and  tiaveL  But  f  ortbar,  in  this  aa  in 
otbar  aeeto  infeetioaa  diaaasea,  a  K[)eda1  liaUlitj  of  indi- 
viduals must  1 1 ■  aJinitted,  as  ia  proved  l>y  the  fiict  that 
among  persons  living  uudcr  precisely  the  same  oondttiona 
some  will  suffer  while  others  cscapo,  and  lihawisa  that 
tababitipg  abolant  diatiictB  aqr  oome  to  enjoy  an 
tttaitjr  horn  atladka  «(  tiia  dbaaw.  Among  known  p>ro- 
diapofiing  causes,  the  incautious  emi<Ioyment  of  purgative 
medicines,  the  use  of  unripe  fruit,  bad  and  insufficient  food, 
intemperance,  personal  iiiii  lianTilMMi,  overcrowding  and  all 
Idada  «i  aafavooiabla  bj^wnio  surroundingi  pl^r  aa  ito> 
poctaat  put  daring  tha  eonrw  of  any  epidaaiie  of  eholaia. 

In  dascribing  the  symptoms  of  cholera  it  is  customary  to 
divide  them  into  three  stages,  but  it  mufit  ho  noted  that 
these  do  not  always  preeent  themselves  in  so  distinct  s  form 
aa  to  be  capable  ol  aspatato  raoc^tioB.  Tha  fiiat  or  pra 
mooHory  stage  eonriataiatiw  ooeamnea  of  diarrhoNk  no- 
quently  of  mild  and  j*inlcJ»  characlor,  and  coming  on  after 
some  error  in  diet,  this  symptom  ia  apt  to  be  Ji^rcgardtd. 
The  dischargsa  from  the  bowels  are  similar  to  those  of  ordin- 
UT  miaifr  ofaolen,  wliieh  tha  attack  ckMiy  rassmblafc 
1km  k,  bowavar,  at  fint  the  abNaea  of  voantiDg.  Thia 
diarrboM  gaaarally  Issts  for  two  or  three  daye,  and  then  if 
it  doee  not  gradually  subcidc  either  may  pass  into  the  more 
savere  phenomena  charucteriistic  of  the  second  stega  af 
eholant  or  oa  tba  othar  hand  otay  itself  prove  fatal 

Tha  aaeoad  itaiga  of  chobia  b  tamed  the  stage  of 
lapse  or  tlie  algide  or  rt-pbvTial  stage,  Aa  above  mentioned, 
tliis  ia  often  preceded  by  liii  prenionilorj'  diarrhaa,  but  not 
unfrequontly  the  phenomena  attendant  upon  thia  stage  are 
the  first  to  oiaaifest  themselves.  Tbey  come  on  often 
tuddaalf  ia  tba  ai^ht  with  diarrhcea  of  the  most  fiolaal 
character,  the  matters  discharged  being  of  whey-like  appear- 
ance, and  commonly  termed  the  "  rioe-water  "  evacuations. 
They  contain  large  quaulUics  of  disintegrated  epithelium 
Crom  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  intestines.  The  dia- 
charge,  which  ia  at  first  tioattended  with  pain,  is  aooa 
snocaadad  bj  copious  vomiting  of  mattais  aiiBilar  to  thoaa 
paasad  from  the  boweh^  accompanied  with  serare  paia  at 
the  pit  of  the  stomach,  and  with  intense  thirat.  The tym^ 
toms  now  advance  with  rapidity.  Cramps  of  tbalai^ 
feet,  aad  muscles  of  the  abdomen  come  oo  and  oooaaan 
great  agonf,  wliila  tha  aigna  U  collapM  mafca  tbair  appaor- 
aaetb  Tba  larfaea  of  tha  body  beeomea  cold  and  aasnmea 
a  blue  or  purple  hue,  the  aldn  iadry,  sodden,  and  wrinkled, 
indicating  the  intense  draining  away  of  the  ids  of  tha 
body,  the  featurea  are  pinched  and  (he  eyea  deeply  sunken, 
tba  poiaa  at  tlia  wriat  ia  imperoaplibla*  and  tba  voioe  ja 
fodnead  to  a  Inana  wiuaper  (the  vac  duderiea).  Tbeia  ia 
complete  suppression  of  the  urine. 

In  tiua  condition  death  often  takea  place  in  lu&a  than  ona 
day,  but  in  epidemics  cases  are  frequently  observed  where 
tha  aoUapaa  ia  ao  aaddan  and  oomplato  as  to  prove  iatal  in 
ona  or  twa  boma  even  witboat  any  gnat  aaioaat  of  pr^ 
viotis  purging  or  vomitinr  In  moat  instances  the  mental 
facultirM  are  comparatively  anaiiected,  although  in  the  later 
stages  there  Is  in  general  more  or  less  apathy. 

ileaction,  however,  may  take  place,  and  thia  mwtitBtw 
the  third  atop  of  diolm.  It  eoaarta  iaihaarrwt  of  ih» 

alarming  symptoma  characferiaing  the  t<ocond  stage,  and 
the  gradual  but  evident  improvement  in  the  putiont's  eon* 
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dition.   The  pulse  returns,  die  rarfaee  Aanmei  a  Bttanl 

hue,  and  tho  bodily  heat  is  restored,  Befora  long  tho 
Tomitiog  ceasee,  and  although  diarrhoea  mar  continue  Sot 
A  time,  it  is  not  «f  t  rwf  Mvan  iShmmrJbnr  and  aoon  mbaides 
aa  do  alao  the  cnunpii  The  urine  maj  muia  lappwuad 
(or  some  time,  and  OB  ntnruing  is  often  fonad  to  M  albv- 
niinoua.  Eren  in  this  stage,  however,  the  danger  ia  not 
(jost,  for  relapses  sometimes  occur  wtuch  epet^iiy  |>rova  faUU, 
while  agaio  the  reaction  may  be  of  imperfect  character,  and 
thart  maj  aoBeead  ao  asbansting  fever  (the  a»«aUad  tjrphoid 
•tag«  of  ebolsva)  wbidi  nay  greatly  retail  raoomy,  aad 
under  wbich  the  patient  may  sink  at  a  prin  ^  r  v-'i  is  Ute 
as  two  or  three  weeks  from  the  commenoemciii  <jf  iliu  lUjiess. 

Many  other  complications  are  apt  to  arise  during  the 
ptogreM  of  ooavalMcaDoa  froa  cholera,  suoh  aa  diphtharitio 
and  kwal  inilaiiuiiatory  affaetioiia,  all  of  wbtdi  an  attandad 
with  grave  danger. 

When  tho  attAck  of  cholera  is  of  milder  character  in  all 
its  stages  than  that  above  described,  it  has  been  named 
CkoUriiu,  but  the  term  is  an  arbio^ry  ooe  and  the  disease 
ia  essentially  ebolera. 

The  bodies  of  persons  dying  of  cholera  arc  founil  to  remain 
long  warm,  and  the  temperature  may  even  ris«  after  dcalL 
Peculiar  muscular  coDtrdctiona  have  been  observed  to  lake 
place  oitor  death,  so  that  the  position  of  the  Umba  may 
become  altered.  The  soft  textures  of  the  body  at*  found 
to  bo  drjvtA  kui,  and  the  musclea  of  a  dark  brawn  appear* 
anea.  Tlia  blood  is  of  dork  coloor  and  tarry  eonsMtenea. 
The  upper  portion  of  the  nmall  intestines  is  generally  found 
distended  with  the  rice-water  dischargea,  the  mucous  mem- 
bcaae  is  awoUcn,  and  there  is  »  mnarkable  loss  of  its 

nataial  apikhaUum.  Tha  kidaaji  an  vraally  in  a  atato  of 
acnte  oongeation. 

With  respect  to  the  mortality  from  cholera  no  very 
accurate  estimate  can  bo  farmed,  siuce  during  the  preralenoe 
of  the  disease  the  milder  cases  are  apt  to  eaoapo  sotiaa,  and 
it  ia  certain  tlial  tons  cpidamiea  an  of  *  imm  viralent 
ebanetor  tiian  othai*.  u  fa  genonlly  ndtonad»  kowever, 
that  about  one-half  the  cases  of  fully  developed  choloru 
prove  fat^,  death  taking  place  in  a  large  proportion  of  ia* 
stances  in  from  twenty-four  to  forty-eight  hours.  It  baa 
been  noiicad  that  in  cbolara  apidaniea  uanortali^  ia  rala* 
lively  greator  ak  Iba  ooDmanfleoMBt  «f  tkia  nntfawr  Iha 
disease  appaan  to  ba  moat  fatal  in  cUldnn  and  agad 
persons. 

Aa  illustrating  the  dastraetive  effects  of  cholera,  it  may 
ba  nantioned  that  in  tha  flntapideoue  in  En^aod  and 
Walea  6S,647  daatba  wan  npoitad  1o  tiia  Board  of  Health, 

but  this  number  was  doabtless  below  tho  actual  ofuc-jnt 
In  tho  second  epidomic  (1648-9)  there  were  55,181  deaths 
fromcholcrti  inEngland  alone,  besides 28,900 from diarrhfca. 
Tha  aubaeqoant  epidemica  in  thia  country  hava  beao 
nuidk  kn  fataL 

Thotrcatraent  of  cholera  embraces  those  sanitary  rrr-ist;-P3 
roqui'^itc  to  bo  adopted  with  the  view  of  preventing  aa  inr 
as  possible  the  introduction  of  the  disease  into  localities 
previously  unoifectad,  of  of  checking  its  spread  when  intro- 
duced, as  well  as  the  special  medic^  management  of  tbooe 
who  have  been  attacked,  TImm  toptn  can  ba  aUndad  to 
only  in  general  terms. 

\NTion  cholera  threatens  to  invade  any  place,  however 
favourably  circumstanced  as  to  its  hygienic  condition,  in- 
eraased  vigilance  will  be  requisite  on  the  part  of  thoee  en- 
trusted with  the  care  of  the  public  health.  Where  the 
disease  is  likely  to  be  imported  by  ships,  quarantine  regu- 
lations will  be  necessary,  and,  where  practicable,  measures 
of  isolation  ahonld  be  adopted  io  the  case  of  individuals  or 
aonpanies  of  people  coming  from  infected  localitiaif  mm 
aapaeiaUy  if  tliay  bava,  or  bava  neantly  bad,  any  ajmptonui 
«f  ckolam  in  fbair  own  panona.  It  ia  cartain  that  cnolotft 


may  be  iiiUtidiiead  into  a  CMnimniity  by  ona  or  nefo  uft 
viduaU  who  have  themselves  only  sufTered  from  {hr  first  or 
milder  stage  of  the  disease  (cholera  diarrhoea),  Binc«  the 
discharges  from  tbabovala  abound  in  the  infective  matter, 
and  whan  aanitaij  anangamanta  an  daSeiant  may  readiljr 
eontantfaiata  tba  wirtar  or  air  of  a  beality. 

The  utmost  care  will  be  demanded,  particularly  in  popn- 
lous  districts,  in  cleansing  and  disinfecting  places  where 
accumulations  of  animal  refuse  are  apt  to  occur,  lie 
condition  of  tha  drinking  water  and  of  tha  wells  in  which 
it  iacaOeetodwOl  always  require  inspection,  as  will  alao  ^ 
quality  of  the  food  supplied,  more  especially  to  tho  poor. 
Where  suspicion  attachus  to  tho  water,  it  should  bo  boiled 
before  being  used,  and  the  same  holds  true  of  the  nulk. 
The  Bstabliabwant  of  cholen  hospitals,  with  a  thoroughly 
eqdppad  alaff  of  madieal  attendants  and  nurses,  ia  one  of 
the  fust  and  most  important  steps  to  be  taken  in  any  threat" 
ened  epidemic,  as  affording  opportunity  for  the  removal 
and  isolation  of  those  attacked  at  an  early  period,  while 
every  facility  ahoold  be  given  to  the  poorer  classes  of  obtain 
ing  medical  aid  laatnietiona  abonld  b*  issued  by  the 
authorities  v.-amiug  all  persona  against  the  use  of  unwhole- 
some food,  uiiripo  fruit,  and  excesses  of  every  kind,  and 
ri-commcnding  early  application  for  medical  odvi(%  where 
there  is  any  tendency  to  diarrhoea.  House  to  bouse  visitar 
tion  by  members  of  a  sanitaty  Btaff  will  ba  of  great  service, 
not  merely  in  discovcn'og  cases  of  tba  dinaie^  but  in  tha 
important  work  of  disinfection,  wlucb  should  not  ba  left 
entirely  to  the  inhabitants,  but  be  done  systematically  by 
the  authoritica.  The  discharges  from  cholera  patieots 
should  be  disinfected  with  such  substances  as  carbolic  acid 
or  anlphafea  of  iron  before  removal,  and  qecial  care  be  takta 
that  th«y  an  not  disposed  of  in  plana  wban  they  may  ooii> 
laminate  drinking  water.  Every  article  of  clofliir.g  wh'ch 
has  been  in  contact  with  a  cholera  patient  should  if  possible 
be  burnt,  while  infected  apartments  should  ba  tboroughly 
diainfaetad  with  oacbolio  acid  or  by  fumigation  wttkaal- 
phnr.  Tba  aariy  bnrial  of  tboae  dying  rtoai  dfbkn  ■ 
obviously  n  matter  of  urgent  necessity. 

Tho  influence  of  fear  iu  predisposing  to  attacks  of  cholera 
has  been  greatly  exaggerated  and  is  nowganamQjrdiacredited. 
But  apart  from  aucb  eonaidantiaiia  tbm  con  ba  no  doab 
of  tba  wisdom  of  fhoae  to  wbom  it  ia  pcie^cabta  in  ramov- 
ing  from  a  place  where  cholera  is  raging. 

With  respect  to  the  treatmant  of  cholera,  it  may  bo 
safely  affirmed,  that  as  to  Mdlann  baa  ao  much  differeon 
of  opinion  prevailed  or  to  many  astnv»gut  aotioaa  ban 
entaminad  regarding  tba  va)«a  of  nnMdiaa.  Tban  it 
a  want  of  agreement  as  to  fundamental  principlca  of  treat- 
ment ;  for  while  astringeuts  have  been  regarded  hj  some 
as  their  sheet  anchor,  others  have  condemned  them  as 
worse  tban  naalaaa,  and  rely  on  tha  alimination  of  the 
mOtria  «wrK  by  maana  of  hatfvaa.  Itneb  attl  bis 
been  dfirp  hj  the  manner  in  which  various  Byatcms  of 
treatnieut  have  been  cxtoUod  by  over-aanguine  practi- 
tioners aa  possessing  special  curative  value.  Indeed  to 
enumerate  the  different  medicines  which  b%Ta  bean  am* 
geatad  and  employed  for  the  treatmtjut  of  tbia  diaaaaa  wonld 
be  a  work  of  no  little  difficulty.  It  is  sofficieDt  to  stale 
that  no  medicinal  agent  has  yet  been  found  to  be  of  infal- 
lible efficacy  in  the  treatment  of  cholera.  Nevertheless, 
much  may  be  done,  and  many  lives  nved,  by  the  timcij 
application  of  certain  well-approved  rtmadiaa.  Tha  variou 
stages  of  the  diaaaaa  demand  apecial  treatment.  Io  the 
earlier  period  of  the  attack  for  the  ebolen-diarrhan  the  use 
of  opium  ia  of  undoubted  valae.  Given  alone  in  Bmall  anJ 
oft- repeated  doses,  or  in  combination  with  other  aatno- 
ganta,  such  as  catechu,  tannin,  bismuth,  nitrate  of  ailver, 
or  acetate  of  laad,  it  fn^aently  aBooaedi  in  qoelling  this 
symptom,  and  ttwn  Mnmng  tin  diaaase  at  the  ootaeC 
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S^nct  confinement  to  bod  and  the  admiuistretion  of  bland 
drinka  auch  as  milk,  barlcy-w-ater,  and  beef  tea,  along  with 
coutitcr-irriutioa  to  the  abdomen,  will  be  found  valuable 
a^jaraBtd  to  traatmeat.  lo  the  Mcond  ttago  of  eholara 
«pi«B  fa  of  kM  valve,  and  odter  remediai  an  called  for. 
Tho  violent  vomiting  and  purging  and  the  intense  thirst 
may  Lo  relieved  by  jccd  effervescing  drinks,  while  at  ihe 
•anio  time  eodcavoani  abonld  be  made  to  tnninfaiin  the  beat 
of  the  bodj  bjr  friction  with  stimulating  linimenta  or 
nuutard  to  the  eoifaoe,  and  bj  enveloping  the  Iwdy  in 
flannel  and  surrounding  it  with  hot  Lottlea.  For  tho  relief 
of  the  cramps  the  iahalation  of  chloroform  is  recommended, 
and  probably  chloral  Would  be  found  of  equal  Talne. 
StiaiUaAta  audi  aa  aauDooia  and  brandy  mnet  be  had 
neouiae  to  wlieia  these  measures  fail  to  establish  reaction 
and  tho  patient  threatens  to  eink.  When  reaction  occurs 
and  the  vomiting  ceases,  liquid  food  in  small  quantities 
should  be  cantioosly  adqdiiietend. 

JBqMrfM  J>tfMt<i  CMtni  JMmt .  .  .  in  Btnad,  ISIT,  1818, 
181S,hrJ.  JeBMsea.  OilMtlik  IMO;  C^Mat  Afor^  m Otetmi, 
bgr  Die  Baaril  aad  Bany,  leadsa,  1833 ;  Smardtm  iKto  (A« 
iHUkOm  md  Trmtmua  4  AtMk  OteUm,  bv  B.  1.  Parkea, 
M.DI,  iMdoa.  W3 1  Mmrt  Ommtd  Boaid^EmMk  or  Ou 
BytiemM  CkOtm,  ISIS-A,  LaBdon.  1890 j  JUm/rt  m  tk$  MorkUUy 
If  CkcUrm  «t  Mntfmtd  tm  \UtM»  I7  Sr  C  Vtert  Jtqwte  «<■ 
Bpidemie  ChoUrm,  Ij  Du  Baly  aad  ObB,  Loodea,  MM ;  Ihkr- 
tueken  vnd  £tobaekfiima»n  *btr  iU  TcrftfvttinMaarl  4$r  OkUum.  few 
Dr  Max  PetteDkofer.  Uanlch,  1858  ;  Jl9or«t  ft  Os  fMwH  Otnutt 
o»  au  ttm>  liut  CMtru  MjfUumitM,  by  Mr  J.  ttBoa,  LgndoB.  18B6; 
Xfodt  ^  Commtm^eat^lt0  CRefara,  by  Dr  J.  Baow,  Med.*  Londaa. 
1855;  J8<yoT«  im rt« CbiMfcijiliwMrfa (Stofam  Ctl- 
eotto,  1863  ;  lUporU  (/  M»dkul  OJteer  cfPHvf  Oumea  /hna  IMS 

1  »70 ;  Z\<:.i.^nfiCyclopcdia  ^PneUeal  IMMm,  srttob  **Cbo)aiai^ 
by  FieC  H.  LabarL  XngL  Ttaaa.,  Loadea,  187t  i  A  Hitkem  ^ 
^afaHfCIMira,fegra]IaeaaBan.  LaBdaQ.m«.  (».0.A.) 

CIIOLET,  a  town  of  France,  in  tho  Routh  of  the  depart- 
ment of  Maine^t-Loire,  on  the  right  book  of  the  Moln& 
It  giTee  its  naoie  to  an  arrondlaaMBent,  created  in  1897. 
It  has  a  coumi!  of  prudTiomrncs,  and  a  tribunal  of  com- 
iiierco;  it^  cattle  market  good,  and  the  manufacture 
of  cotton-yarn,  calico,  cambric,  woollen  stuflfa,  and  leather 
is  eoBsadoibble.  Iha  tovo  owea  tha  rise  of  ito  proeperitj 
to  tlie  aettlement  of  weavere  there  bj  Oolfaeil  Ik  atmeied 
greatly  in  tho  Vcndean  war  in  1793,  insomuch  that  for 
yuars  afterwards  it  was  almost  without  inhabitants.  Fopu- 
istion  (1«72),  11,860. 

CHOLULA,  an  andeot  town  of  Mexico,  situated  on  the 
plateau  of  La  Puebla  between  Vera  Cruz  and  tho  city  of 
Mcxica  Although  formerly  a  jiopuloua  jilace,  it  now  con- 
taiuB  little  over  6000  inhafaitaata,  moetly  Indiana,  who  are 
engaged  is  agriealUiral  potanHa  At  tba  tfme  of  the 
Spanish  conquest  Cholula — then  known  ns  Chololan — was 
H  tuwn  of  great  importance,  consecrated  to  the  worship  of 
tlio  god  Quettalcoetl,  wlio  hud  licre  one  of  tho  noblest 
tcmi^  in  the  oonntiy,  bdilt  on  the  aonunit  of  a  truncated 
pynmid.  TUa  pynnid,  arhieh  k  180  feet  high,  is  now 
tho  most  conspicuous  feature  in  tho  place,  and  ia  surrounded 
by  a  chapel  dedicated  to  Our  Lady  d«  lot  Jlemediot.  Tho 
tuwn  was  visited  by  Cortei  in  1819  ia  his  march  to 
TenochtiUan,  the  city  of  Muntezumn,  and  on  that  occasion 
was  given  over  to  mosaaero  and  pillage,  owing  to  a 
anspicion  against  tho  good  faith  of  the  inhabitanta. 

CUONS,  an  Egyptian  deity  called  ako  Khona  or 
Kkoaaoa,  princiiially  worshipped  at  Thabea  aa  the  great 

eldest  sou  of  Aincti  Ra  and  Mut,  and  identified  with  Anh 
the  mooru  Ho  had  two  names  in  the  Thebaid,  Lis  second 
Ncfcrhotcp  ;  oa  auch  he  is  called  the  god  of  two 
By  the  Qreaka  ha  waa  called  Cbon,  and  considered 
tu  bo  a  form  of  Herenlea:  like  Honta  ho  is  represented 
as  a  youthful  rchI,  his  form  niununied,  wearing  the  lock  of 
hair  at  the  right  side  of  his  head  and  a  akttUcap  surmounted 
bj  tlM  f oU  and  didiotomuod  louar  dial^  ««  atat  hawk- 


headed,  wearing  the  same.  He  holds  a  crook  and  whip 
He  was  a  celestial  deity,  and  at  a  later  time  connected 
with  Thoth,  and  waa  said  to  have  procaaded  from  Nu  or  Han 
the  eeleitial  watery  or  to  be  the  MBa  aa  Har  or  Horus 
and  Sim  or  80a.  Tin  foaelioiia  of  Chona  we  osceedingly 
limited ;  he  is  said  in  tho  Ritual  to  overthrow  the  pitind, 
and  to  be  niyuticolly  connected  with  the  JPhoeuLr.  liot  the 
most  remarkable  characters  of  Chona  ore  thc^  mantkmed 
on  a  tablet  found  en  a  temple  in  tho  S.W.  quarter  of 
Kamak  dedicated  to  the  god,  which  hod  been  repaired 
or  erected  by  Ramcsca  III.  of  the  20:h  dyna;.!y,said  lo  bo  of 
sandatoneand  basalt,  the  doors  plated  with  goldandelectnun. 
The  temple  of  calcareous  stone  in  the  Kamak  qtaitar 
was  dedicated  to  Chona  in  two  characters,  that  of  giving 
oracles  and  of  expelling  evil,  and  the  rcmarkiible  tablet 
found  there  records  tho  departure  of  the  gnd  in  his  ark 
in  the  I6(h  jrear  of  tho  reign  of  fiameees  XIL  to  the  land 
of  Bakhtan  to  ozpel  a  demoii  which  had  poeseieed  iba 

daughter  of  tho  king  of  that  country  and  siller  of  the 
queen  of  Egypt.  After  effecting  this  miroirle,  and  remaining 
some  time  there,  the  god  retoinad  fa  Ui  ark  conducted  bj 
priests  in  tba  33d  year  of  tho  same  reign.  Attached  to 
this  temple  were  cynoccphhli,  a  spedee  of  ape  euppoecd 
to  represent  tho  moon  and  tho  living  avatar  or  aacrcd 
animal  of  the  lunar  gods,  under  the  charge  of  a  priest  or 
praphal  The  worship  of  Chona  appears  to  have  been  very 
common  at  the  Ptolemaic  period,  and  figures  of  the  god  in 
bronze  and  porcelain  arc  not  uncommon  in  collections.  He 
is  an  inferior  deity  of  tho  Pantheon,  and  although  in  type 
allied  wit^  Ptah,  Oairi%  and  Horns,  ezercieM  none  of  the 
attribntea  of  thaaa  deftba,  hia  diiaf  UmtUm  hafatg  (hat  of 

the  lunar  gods;  he  represents  tba  joaofeat  aa  AbUMIB  did 

tho  oldest  of  the  divine  cucle. 

J  iblonaki.  Panth.  jEyyft,  i  185  ;  Cl.Anijollion,  Panth.  tgrgj^Lt 
WilklnaoD,  Mmk.  and  CluA,  T.  p.  133;  Do  Boug^  SUU  i^igrt., 

CITOPIN',  FREDERic-FRAJtfois  (1810-1849),  a  celo- 
brated  composer  and  pianist,  was  boru  at  Zclazowa- Wola, 
near  Warsaw,  on  February  8,  lii^lO.  Ilia  family  woe  of 
French  but  ia  apito  of  this  he  h«a  bcooma  the 

greateal  and  the  moat  national  exponent  of  Btavonfe  or 
more  especially  Polish  nationality  m  inusic.  In  looking 
throne^  the  list  of  his  coni|>ut>itions,  teeming  with 
maaanEMb  valaea,  polonaiaes,  and  other  forma  «f  national 
donee  mule,  one  could  hardly  suppose  that  here  one  of  tho 
meet  melancholy  natures  has  revealed  itself.  This  seeming 
paradox  is  solved  by  the  tyi't  of  Chopin's  nationality,  a 
natiunality  of  which  it  haa  jusUv  been  said  that  ita  vonr 
daaoai  are  Mdnaaa  intanallea.  BbI  noCwithataading  lida 
stronfily  pronounced  national  t}"pc  of  his  compositions,  his 
music  is  always  expressive  of  hia  individual  feelings  and 
aofferings  to  a  degree  rarely  met  with  in  Iha  •Olliia  «f  the 
ark  Ha  ia  indeed  the  ^rical  oompoaar  par  awrf/iwar  of 
tba  ttodam  adhool,  aad  the  latenritf  of  his  expreaafon  finda 
its  eqnal  in  literature  only  in  the  .«onr;s  of  Hcinrich  Heine, 
to  whom  Chopin  has  been  justly  compared.  A  sensation 
of  such  high-strang  passion  cannot  be  prolonged.  Hence 
we  aoo  that  the  shorter  forms  of  music,  the  <Stude,  the 
nocturne,  besides  the  national  dances  already  alluded  to, 
are  chosen  by  Chopin  in  preference.  Even  where  Le  treats 
the  huger  forms  of  the  concerto  or  the  aonata,  this  concen* 
trated  not  to  aaj  pointed  ehaneter  of  C!hopin'e  stylo  beoomca 
obvious.  Tho  more  extended  dimensions  seem  to  encum- 
ber the  freedom  of  his  movements.  The  concerto  for  piano- 
forte with  accompaniment  of  the  orchestra  in  E  majf  ha 
inatanoed.  Hera  the  adagio  takea  tha  form  of  a  wwBBiMia, 
and  in  the  final  rondo  tha  rhythm  of  a  Folidi  da&ea  ba- 
comes  rccogrnizablo  while  the  iustrumentatioii  throughout  is 
meagre  and  wanting  in  colour.  CSiopin  ia  out  of  his  element, 
and  am  the  hiwtj  of  hii  melodiea  a«d  hanundca  ( 
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wiiollj  bttiuak  tio  i.npression  of  incongruity.  Fortunately 
ho  himself  knew  the  Limits  of  his  power,  and  with  very  few 
exceptioDS  iu*  works  belong  to  tbU  eium  oi  raioor  oumpu- 
titkoi  of  which  h«  wtm  ■&  wrivrikd  mirtir.  Bwring  a 
ooIlectioQ  of  Polish  aongi,  two  conoertoe,  and  a  Tory  small 
numbor  of  concerted  piocaa  of  chamber  music,  almost  all 
hia  works  ar«  written  for  the  pianoforte  solo;  Hun^ftUfluiKf, 
tho  oratodo^  the  opera  be  never  attempted. 

Tht  oator  life  of  Chopin  was  •aoaedin^lj  simple  and 
almost  totally  wutiiig  ia  incideiit  of  ukj  kind.  Hit  finfe 
musical  edneatioa  ka  teeeiTod  from  ja  PoHsh  nnulelaB  of 
the  name  of  Ziwna,  who  is  84ud  to  have  been  j.  ;  a  "ionate 
admirer  of  J.  &  Bach.  He  also  received  a  good  general 
adnailiOD  at  one  of  the  first  coUegei  of  Warsaw,  where  he 
«M  ■9po((«l  bj  «to  libmrfil^  «(  Mom  Aatoiii*  fiwU 

of  wtfrtle  lilaDt  and  Uvwalf  w«D 

known  a:^  tno  composer  of  music  to  Ooetbe's  Fau:l  and 
other  worlDi.  His.  mufical  geaitu  opened  to  Chopin  the 
best  circles  vf  Puliih  society,  a  society  at  that  time 
oniinUad  in  Euiopaforits  Mie  «f  iDtaraoniM^  tiM  beauty 
Md'gnee  of  Its  womso,  and  Its  Ubeeal  appreelatioa  of 
artistic  gift".  Thcso  early  impressions  of  refined  life  were 
of  Issting  influence  on  Chopin's  development  both  as  a  man 
mi  M  u  Wtiit  Ha  nvnt  was  and  nerer  wished  to  be  a 
pofdtr  oonpoMT ;  his  worka  M*  f ott  of  tba  ■obtleak 
.  toodiei  of  MBtinent,  they  braatlw  indeed  tbe  perfmne  of 
tho  $aJon,  and  it  is  the  sign  of  highest  power  in  Cbopin 
that  his  art  lytic  nature  could  live  in,  and  ctcb  dtrive  new 
vitality  fn  in  i^hi.^  dangerous  atmosphere.  'While  at  cuUege 
be  iMvivod  thorough  inatractioa  in  the  tbeoiy  of  hia  art 
fna  Joseph  Eboer,  e  leaned  nraeioiaii  and  '^dinetor  of  tha 
conservatoire  at  War-"."?  'NVhi  n  in  1820  ho  left  his  native 
town  for  Vieuna,  whcru  Iti;  dcl/n:  xi  a.  pianist  tixik  place, 
he  was  in  all  respccU  a  perfectly  lurmod  and  developed 
iftial  This  feature  again  b  chaiacioristie  of  Cbopin's 
vwk.  limn  b  In  Us  eooipfiaftiaiiie  Ittde  ef  tbet  fradual 
progress  which,  for  instance,  in  Beethoven  necewitatc*  a 
classificatioii  of  his  work*  according  to  different  periods. 
Chopin's  indiTiduality  and  hia  style  were  distinctly 
proDOOQCod  in  that  first  Dom  Gtovanni  Fantasia  which 
«idtad  tte  wondering  eot^usiasm  of  Robert  Sebamena. 
The  same  mine  of  sentiment  he  worked  ever  after,  but  it 
was  one  of  nnbonnded  wealth.  HLi  first  ap|M:.arance  in 
public  Bcciiia  to  have  boon  marked  by  considerable  5uc<.cj.3. 
A  corrcitpaudtiiit  of  the  AU^ftmeint  Mutikaiuckt  Zettuny,  at 
that  time  the  first  organ  of  musio  in  Germany,  writing  from 
Vienna,  November  1829,  M^B  tbat  "  M.  Chopio  has  placed 
himself  in  the  first  nak  of  plantsts,"  and  goes  on  to  speak 
in  cnthus  H_-tl  t^rms  of  "nis  delicacy  of  touch,  his  rare 
mechanical  dexterity,  the  melancholy  tints  of  his  nuaneet, 
and  the  splendid  clearness  of  his  phrasing."  In  1831  he 
loft  Tieona  witb  tbe  inteatioa  of  ffntiQg  London ;  bat  on 
bb  way  to  England  be  reeebed  hrb  end  eettled  there  for 
the  rest  of  ht's  life.  Here  again  he  soon  became  tho 
favourite  and  mnsioai  hero  of  society.  His  oounection 
witb  Uadnne  Dnderant,  better  known  by  her  literary 
pseudonym  ol  Qwngp  Sand,  b  an  importuit  foelnre  of 
Chopin's  Kfe.  Vben  b  18Sr  bb  beJtb  began  lo  fail, 
Qeorge  Sand  went  with  him  to  Majorca,  and  it  was  mainly 
owing  to  her  tender  care  tii^t  the  composer  r&cov^rod  his 
health  for  a  timei  Tbe  last  ten  years  of  his  life  were  a 
eonttnoal  atniggie  with  tbe  pnlmonaij  disaesB  to  which  he 
•oeeumbed  October  17, 1849.  Tbe  yier  bafoce  bb  dsatb  he 
visited  England,  vrhero  ho  was  received  with  enthusiasm  by 
hia  nuascruus  admirers.  A  distinguished  £nglu&h  amateur 
thxis  records  his  imprt^ssinns  of  Chopin's  style  of  pianoforte- 
plaving  compared  with  those  of  other  masters.  "  Ilia 
teetnicnl  characteristics  may  be  broadly  indicated  aa 
Dogatioo  of  hramra,  absolute  perfection  of  fiiigprplsy, 
and  of  the  Ugatisnwut  touch,  on  which  no  other  piauist  luu 


crcr  entirely  leant,  to  tbe  exdosion  of  that  high  wliel 
and  point  v.  !iicb.  tjiu  modem  Otrui  Ln  school,  after  tbs 
examples  of  Li^  and  Thalberg,  haa  so  efTectivcly  developed. 
It  is  in  these  features  that  we  must  reoogttizc  that 
Orundvrrtehiedtnheit  (fundamental  difference)  which 
according  to  Mendelssohn  dbtingnished  Chopin's  plajicg 
from  that  of  thc-^c  masters,  and  in  no  loM  degree  from  the 
example  and  teaching  of  Uoochelee.  ....  Imagine  a 
delicnte  nan  of  extreme  refinement  of  fldea  end  mianDat; 
fitting  et  the  piano  and  pinjriqg  witb  no  sway  of  the  body 
end  aeateoly  any  movement  of  tbe  arms,  depending 
entirely  upon  his  narrow  feminine  hands  and  slender 
fiiig«ra.  Tho  wide  ar|ieggius  in  tbe  left  hand,  maintained 
in  a  continuous  stream  of  tone  bf  dw  Itlkt  legato  and  fine 
and  oopstant  nae  of  the  dMuer-peikl,  fonned  ao  bnoBMnioni 
enbeli'iujluie  for  n  woninrfuUy  poeCie  cantebile.  Hb 
dclic.ite  pianissimo,  the  ever-chauging  modifications  of  tone 
and  time  (tempo  rub&to)  were  of  indescribable  effect  Even 
in  energetic  passages  he  aaMM^nvvr  MenKhd  in  ocdiaeiy 
meszofortfr  Hu  |ibjiQg  ae  n  vlkoto  wis  naiqiie  in  ill 
kind,  and  M»  tnulttkoe  of  it  enn  temabi,  for  tbare  in-ne 
school  of  Chopin  the  pianist,  for  the  obvious  reason  that 
he  could  never  be  regarded  as  a  publio  player,  and  hia  best 
pupib  were  nearly  ^  amateom* 

A  detaOsd  analyib  of  Chopin's  aisgle  works  vo-ald  b«  Impoasniila. 
The  fbilowtng  is  s  list  of  ths  most  impcrtiiiJt  uf  hii  cumpotitiona 
Two  eonevrtos  f>3r  piaaororte,  with  orcbeatra,  in  K  tnloor  (Op.  11) 
and  F  minor  (Oji.  31)  rMpectively  ;  trio  for  piaoofort*  and  strioft^ 
is  O  tnloor  (Op.  8) ;  throe  sonatas  for  filaiioforts  solo  (Op.  4.  35,  SS!; 
eae  for  piaaoiorts  and  vjoloncello  (Op.  05k  0  minor ;  fifty-twu 
DaxorhKi,  contained  !n  thb  ccBcctiotis  nninWrtd  On.  t,  7,  17,  24, 
W,  88,  41.  60,  66.  W,  68,  C7,  68  (Noa.  50-i2  wiUiout  number  of 
Op.):  rtudcs  (Op.  10,  2i)  ;  nocturne*  (On.  9,  15,  27,  32,  37.  4«, 
55,  «2,  721  ,  iireliides  |Op.  28,  45)  ;  folonaiKj  (Op.  3,  22,  2C,  40,  44 
68,  fll,  71)  ;  valscs  (Op.  IS.  34,  42.  64,  69,  70)  ;  t*»idf«  cunjcrocj 
varistlo]]*,  impromptns,  snd  other  mLiccllsDeoai  com pocit ions,  mJ>o 
•ottlngsof  Mvvatccn  Poliih  n.ifioQAl  songs  for  one  voice,  with  piiM- 
forte  accompauiiment  Kninz  Liv/t  has  written  >  charmirg  «kf  tch  ol 
CK«»pitl's Uf«  and  art  [F.  Chopin,  fyir  F.  Liszt,  P»n»,  1851),  »nd  a  very 
•  pjiicciatitre  thout;h  »rjiiiewh»t  eooentric  analyiis  of  hia  work  app*«T«d 
aoonyuioualT  iin  1&42  {Ah  £3$af  on  Werkt  e/  Fndtne  ChopitL, 
Lowurn ).  A  complete  and  ejiccUeot  coUectioa  of  Cbopia's  puaofortt 
works  in  6  vols,  has  been  ediud  by  K.  KUndvorth.        {T.  H.) 

CHOREA,  the  scientiSo  aenie  «l  tiie  fieaeie  popohriy 

known  as  St  Vilua's  Dance. 

CHORLEY,  a  mannfseturing  town  of  North  I.Anca' 
shire,  England,  h  situated  eight  mdes  south-east  of  PrtstcD 
on  the  Biver  Yarruw  and  the  Leeds  Canal,  ard  on 
tho  Landasbire  and  Yorkshire  Railway.  The  town,  which 
has  a  weekly  market,  is  well  built  and  u  abundantly  sup- 
plied with  water.  It  contains  an  old  church  in  the  Korman 
style  with  some  interesting  monuments,  and  soveml  dis- 
sentiog  chapeb.  A  town-iiaU  has  been  er«ct«d  recently  st 
a  eoet  of  iUO^OOO.  Ohoday  b  Ae  aeat  of  a  considersblt 
mannteetariBg  industry.  Numeroos  mills  have  been  erected 
witbbi  end  aroond  the  town  for  the  manufacture  of  c&lieo, 
niuslins,  jaoconctH,  and  fancy  go.i  I-4,  '.ilule  several  bleach- 
fields  and  print  works  are  in  the  immediate  neighbotirhood. 
Railway-waggon  building  is  extensively  carriad  (ML  The 
diattiek  eontnins  a  number  of  oonl  minae  ud  etom  qnniea 
The  etee  of  the  parish,  wbkh  forme  •  looel  board  dbtiiel,  b 
S6H  acres;  the  population  in  1661  was  1?,013,  andfal  1971 
16,864,  of  whom  7910  were  males  and  8954  leBuJifc 

CHORUa    See  Dkaua  end  Mrstc 

OU06fiOIi&   6ee  Kbouht  end  Peksia. 

OHOUAKB  (b  Baa-Brelan  word  signifying  aereeck-ovb), 
tho  name  applied  to  tho  royalist  insurgent;^  in  tho  west  of 
France,  at  tho  time  of  the  Revolution.  It  has  b«ea  sng- 
gostcd  that  tbe  name  arose  from  the  cry  they  osed  when 
approaching  their  Doctomsi  rendeiToae;  but  it  b  aba 
maintained  that  it  was  derived  from  n  niekneme  apfilbd 
to  their  leader  Joan  C«tlcreaQ.  Originally  a  contml'anJ 
manufactttror  of  salt,  Cottoroao  bad  been  miuad  in  a  acuili« 
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w'tt  tLs  OoTermiiL'Dt  ofEcpra,  and  cnnderiLne<3  to  death, 
but  tus  motber'g  entreftty  gaiaed  tua  pordaa  Irom  Louis 
XVL,  and  he  nerer  forgot  his  beaafacton  Ha  then  became 
ft  Mldier  bal  dewrttd,  uid  uraa  impnaoiifld ;  on  hie  releeae 
he  Mtded  down  in  a  legal  oooupation,  and  Joined  the 
Dattonal  guard.  On  tte  out'bTeji.k  cf  tho  Kevolutinn  he. 
gathered  roond  him  a  baod  of  rojnUut  peaeanu-j  with 
whom  he  retired  to  the  wood  of  Hiadon,  where  they 
Kmd  in  hall  and  nbtMnaMa  dmnlmi.  ¥ma  Lowar 
Slalaa  tlw  innBireelwm  1000  apfaad  to  BrittaaT',  and 
thri  ughout  the  vrett  of  France.  In  1793  Cottereau  joined 
Laval  with  Rome  500  me  a  ;  and  tho  band  grew  rapidlj 
and  swelled  into  a  considerable  army,  which  aasnmed  the 
MBM  of  La  Petite  Taadte.  OottananmatljdMnguithed 
hlnaaif  ij  hm  penonal  hnmtj  and  Itia  nifitary  ability. 
But  after  the  deo'sivo  drfcn^a  nt  M-it:?  nnd  Savenay, 
ho  retired  again  to  Iua  ).ir,iTit:i  m  thij  wuud  vi  ihaiiou, 
and  resumed  his  old  course  of  pu  ;  i  ;1Jli  w.nfarc  Misfortunes 
bera  incroaaed  upou  him,  until  through  tiMcheij  he  fell 
into  an  ambascado  and  was  mortally  wonadML  Ha  died 
among  lus  foUowera,  Joly  28,  1794.  Ignorant  aa  he  was, 
he  appears  to  bare  been  a  man  of  no  alight  ability.  His 
gratiludo  -ivi?  intcriE.c  ;  ind  his  magnanimity  waa  such 
that  he  is  said  on  aeTcral  occasions  to  hare  qiared  those 
who  had  moat  deeply  injured  him.  Aftaf  tta  dtodt  «f 
OollaMM,  tha  chiaf  leaden  of  tlio  C^onaoa  warn  Qaonai 
Oidaadal  and  a  man  who  went  by  the  naaia  of  ^aam 
d'Argent.  For  Bcreral  months  the  Chonans  continued 
their  petty  warfare,  which  waa  disgraced  by  many  acts  of 
ferocity  and  rafim;  in  August  171)5  they  lUspened.  See 

Ilutmn4«Ut  Ckamimmtn»;  andUsnil,  BiMmnin  €wBma 

do  rOu';t. 

CHitLciilEN,  Florent  (1541-1596),  a  satirist  and 
Latin  poet,  was  the  aon  of  Guiilaume  Chreatien,  an  eminent 
J^Bsh  fihjneiaa  and  writer  on  jphnielogyt  and  was  bom 
•I  Oilaana  A  pQjnl  of  Henn  EiliMiiM^  Iha  lamooa 
Hellenist,  and  s  fpalous  CaWnist,  at  an  early  age  he 
waa  appointed  tutor  to  Henry  of  Navarre,  afterwardM 
Heory  IV.,  who  mo  i  j  iji:n  his  librarian.  l)e  Thou  says  of 
Chretien  that  he  was  an  excellent  man,  a  man  of  such  an 
enUghteaed  and  Doble  soul  that  he  was  incapable  of  writing 
aught  from  a  base  and  serrik  oomplniaaiwe^  hot  that  it  was 
not  safe  to  irritate  hia  Calvinfam,  aa  if  that  were  done  he 
hit  hard  and  straight,  trusting  to  reconciliation  afterwards, 
Flotent  Chrcstieu  was  tho  author  of  loany  good  translations 
fmn  tho  Greek  into  Latin  verse, — amongst  others,  of 
imioiia  of  tha  Utn  «md  Ltander  attiibatad  to  Masans, 
cf  Wfaial  playi,  and  of  many  epigrams  from  the  Anthology, 
all  of  which  were  enriched  with  excellent  noto  and  com- 
mentaries. In  his  translations  into  i'lench,  among  which 
are  remarked  those  of  Buchanan's  Jtphtlua  and  of  Oppian 
Tematimtt  1m  ia  not  so  hapiiy,  being  rather  to  be  piaiiwd 
for  fidelity  to  hia  original  than  for  eoiedaneo  of  ityle.  He 
wrote  in  Terse  against  Ronsard,  and  in  proso  against  Pibrac, 
the  apulogist  of  the  Saint-B^lholomew  ;  but  his  princiri^l 
daim  to  a  place  among  memorable  satirists  is  as  one  of  the 
aathoca  of  the  Satjfr*  Menippfe,  the  famoaa  pasqainada  in 
fto  iutanat  of  hia  old  pupil,  Henry  IV.,  Ida  aham  In 
which,  however,  cannot  now  b<3  exactly  determined. 

CHRESTIEN  DE  TROYES,  the  most  eminent  of  the 
early  French  writers  of  romance,  was  born  at  Troyea  in 
Champagne  in  the  Uth  century.  Nothing  whateTer  is 
known  of  his  life  ;  but  from  tho  faiet  dwt  several  of  his 
works  are  dedicated  to  Iliilip  of  Alsace,  count  of  Flanders, 
it  is  conjectured  that  he  waa  attached  to  the  court  of  that 
|>rinc8.  He  waa  much  esteemed  and  highly  prakod  by  hia 
contemporaries,  and  by  the  writers  of  the  century  following, 
•ad  not  without  reason,  being  a  master  of  style,  and 
pua:Miaf  in  an  omuuiit  dtfraa  tha  qaalitiM  af  invaatioD 


and  conduct,  tjgctkcr  with  great  purity  and  taoge  of 
thon^t,  and  a  remarluhle  knowledge  of  men  and  mannatai 
Hia  Moki^  thawi»l%  naii  from  the  intereat  attaehad  to 
them  aa  qpadntna  of  tta  aMdissval  epic,  and  by  reason  of 
their  relation  to  the  reat  eS  the  Arthurian  literature,  and  in 
spite  of  the  difficulties  fim!  [  nuliiir.i  tf  the  nnformc-d  lan- 
guage in  which  they  are  writtea,  are  Btlil  readable,  and  are 
rich  in  inatnietiva  diMDi  eoneeming  the  ago  that  gafa 
tham  birth.  Many  wimbw  waattribntad  to  CauaatiaD 
daanoyaai  Madam  arilieiiai  baa  aataeted  aiz  only  as 
undoubtedly  his.  These  are — (1)  Iree  H  Anxde,  which 
contains  some  seven  thousand  verses,  and  which  has 
■uppUed  the  materiale  for  one  of  the  legenda  of  Tenny- 
aoa'a  Arthndan  qrele ;  ^3)  CUgit,  or  Cli^  a  aeoond 
BoandMila  fouanee;  <3)  ZeCilMiaNtrmtZioM,  eontaining 

nearly  neven  thouannd  vcrst-R,  an  offshoot  of  tho  Arthurian 
It'l^cnd,  li  livit  ibsioluUrJy  fcraiiug  pari  uf  it;  (4)  Guillaumc 
(TAnffleterTt,  a  specimen  of  a  more  modern  stylo,  containing 
three  thousand  three  hundred  vetaee ;  (6)  Lt  Ckamlier  d» 
la  CKartitt,  a  mnaaea  of  neariy  seven  thousand  Tuaoa, 
written  by  CSirestien  and  continued  by  Qodefroid  de  Laiguy, 
the  hero  of  which  is  Lancelot  du  Lao ;  and  (6)  Ptnxpcd 
le  Galloit,  a  poem  of  twenty  thousand  verses,  begun  by 
Chrestien  and  continued  by  Gauiicr  de  Denet  and  by 
Menassier, — perhaps  the  earlieat  instance  of  that  alliance  of 
tha Ho^Grail  and  Round  Tabla  kfends  which  eiiiojoJanoh 
aa  immense  popularity  in  the  Middle  Ages — translations 

and  imitations  of  which  have  appeared  in  Eiii::li:di,  Fin  'i, 
German,  Spani&h,  Flemish,  and  Icelandic.  Two  other 
romances  are  known  to  have  been  written  by  Chreatien, — 
Tritttm,  mt  U  Roi  Mart  H  la  Mtine  Yieult,  and  Lt 
CkemlUr  d$  FEpie,  but  thaM-tra  wholly  lost ;  and  ha 
is  rrf  dtt>  d  with  the  authorship  of  six  songs  and  of  sevtfal 
Ovidjuii  iranslations  or  imitaUons  still  unpublished. 

CHRIST  (XpuTTot,  iMt  At^oifUed  On*),  the  official  title 

E'ven  in  the  New  Testament  to  Jesus  of  Naiarath,  eqaiv^ 
nt  to  the  Hebrew  Meuiah.  See  Jbsus  Cavtt. 
CHRISTCHURCH,  a  parliaitientary  borough  of  Sotttt 
Harapsiiirc,  England,  is  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the 
rivers  Avon  and  Stour,  IJ  inilca  from  tho  sea,  22  miles 
S.  W.  of  Southampton,  and  111  miles  from  Loudon  by  raiL 
Its  histoiy  aowmanaaa  in  Saxon  times,  when  it  was  known 
aa  TteeonaeUam,  a  name  which  continued  till  recently  in 
the  form  of  Christchurch  Twineham.  The  town,  which  is 
nominally  governed  by  a  mayor,  recorder,  and  councillors, 
consists  of  two  long  irregular  streets.  It  manufactures 
chains  for  docka  and  watches,  and  hoaiery,  while  the 
salmon  SAatf  mnpkgri  aODW  hantdfi  It  ii^  hvirovar*  to  ita 
priory  drareh  that  it  oww  ito  distinetioB.  Tbia  tndlding^ 
which  is  a  conspicuous  object  at  eca,  belonga  partly  to  the 
Korman  and  paitly  to  the  Perpendicular  stylea  of  architec- 
ture, and  is  one  of  the  best  specimens  of  its  kind,  measuring 
31 1  feet  long  by  104  broad.  It  wm  fiiat  eetabliahad  aa  aa 
Augustinian  priory  by  Baldwin,  earl  of  Damn,  in  tha  ISth 
century,  and  thereafter  received  bucccksIvc  grants  from  the 
Crown.  Within  recent  years  the  work  of  restoration  ha.H 
been  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent  The  church  con- 
taina  a  farj  fine  rood  aeraan  of  tha  14th  century,  a  ehapal 
of  tho  letih  cantoiy,  hnilt  Ij  Margaret,  coautev  of 
Salisbury,  an  altar  tomb  of  the  same  century  with  efflgic.'*, 
and  muny  other  objects  of  architectural  interest  A  monu- 
ment baa  Leon  erected  in  the  Western  tower  to  Shelley  tht 
poeL  Little  remains  of  the  old  castle  but  an  adjoining 
ruin  called  the  Norman  House,  which  is  supposed  to  date 
from  the  time  of  Henry  IL  The  population  of  the  tnwn 
in  1871  was  little  over  2000,  but  the  parliamentary 
bfjruugh,  which  oxtetids  to  22,350  acres  and  includes  tho 
greater  part  of  B<;nmemouth  and  the  parish  of  Uoldan* 
hurst,  contained  16^116  ptnoBB|  it  latona  ana  naodM 
to  pariiaiDOuU 
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CHBISTCHUBCH,  the  capital  of  tho  prorinco  of 
GtnterbuiT,  KowZMknd,  k  litiulad  in  49*  M'  &  kt  and 
173*  35'kloB»,«BMbHAt8f«lMnaiifrw  Atoo. 
aboat  fir*  mfles  from  the  sea.  It  ii  buOt  apon  ths  great 
Canterbujy  plain,  which  here  is  a  dead  level,  though  the 
munolony  of  the  site  has  been  much  relieTed  hj  eitttiBivo 
plantations  of  EngUali  and  Australian  tna^  The  town  ii 
•boot  •  ail*  ^«H%  ud  tha  atreeta,  vbidk  an  vids  tad 
wall  ptTtd,  tnm  one  another  for  the  moat  part  at  right 
aa^aa.  ChriBtehoidi  oontaina  a  nnmber  of  handaome 
public  and  private  buildings,  ia  lighted  with  gaa,  and  ia 
ainplj  supplied  with  water  from  numerous  artoaian  wells. 
It  is  the  centra  of  the  nfiUj  extending  railwaj  ajatem  of 
the  (KOTinoa^  tad  ia  connected  with  its  poc^  I^altPB.  hj 
a  Km  odha  in  length,  which  peiwbitaa  tin  nilk 
— "^"^"jt  Port  Oooper,  on  which  Lyttelton  stand*,  by  means 
of  a  tnnuel  a  mile  in  lengtL  The  population  of  the  munici- 
pnlitj  of  Christchorch  ia  March  1876  was  officially  estimated 
at  10,169,  mi  that  of  the  eleotocal  diitael  at  llOOOi 

OBIHBTIAlflA,  the  capital  of  Voffvij  aod  «  a  atffi  of 
tho  niM  nanteb  ia  aitnated  aboat  80  mOea  from  the  aea,  at 


the  liaad  of  tta  Chriatiania  flaid,  at  the  foot  of  the  Egeberg, 
tr  (1  fin>^1y- wooded  and  pictnroaqae  ncighboorhood,  in  59*  64' 
N.  lat  and  10"  45'  R  long.    It  is  the  seat  of  the  king  and 

of  the  Storthing  or  Parliament,  of  tho  Hoicstc-rct  or  6nal 
court  of  appeal,  and  of  the  bishop  of  the  atift.    The  new 

CHRIST 

CHBISTIAlflT  Y  is  derived  from  the  adjective  Chritiian, 
whkih  ii  fonned  from  the  name  Xpwrik,  the  Anointed, 
and  means  the  religion  introdnoed  hf  Jeana  CSuiit  and 
commnnicatod  by  Him  to  His  circle  of  foDowm. 

Tbn  Chrislian  rLligion  is  the  result  of  two  factors, 
neither  of  which  can  be  omitted  if  a  true  description  is  to 
be  given.  On  the  one  hand  there  is  the  objective  <  li mcnt, 
which  oonaista  in  the  manifeatation  and  nvalation  of  Ood 
to  His  people  for  the  pnrpoae  of  atlratioo;  and  on  the 
other  sido  there  is  the  subjcsctivo  element,  which  consists 
in  the  appropriation  of  this  manifestation  and  what  it 
impliaa  by  man  throngh  faith.  Both  elements  enter  into 
and  fcna  the  oonatituent  alenenta  of  a  naw  liftf  vl>l«h  all 
Chriatiana  ahare  in  eommon,  and  wkUh  ta  fbe  eaaaaeo  of 
Christiauity.  Thia  common  life  of  Jtssos  and  His  i>co\<h 
haa  nuaj  wi^  bj  which  it  can  make  itaeU  aeea  and 

Inom^  CSuirtiaiia  kten  dm  tbt  b^iNaiag  MtifoiNd  w 


town,  or  Chriatiania  proper,  vraa  founded  in  1624r  b; 
Christian  IV.  :  tha  dd  to«l^  Opalo^  eomineocad  ia  lOU 
by  King  Harad  Biavdiada,  f onaeilj  tha  capAal,  ii  now 
only  ono  of  tho  suburbs  of  Christiania.  The  fortress  of 
Agcrabuua  defends  the  fiord  sad  the  greater  part  of  the 
town;  it  contains  the  regalia  and  nQtional  "records,  and 
its  ramparta  afford  an  agreeable  promenade.  The  atreeU 
of  Chnaliaaia  are  at  ri^  aa^aa  to  one  another,  and  are 
lighted  by  gaa  ;  the  h<ma«,  anapt  ia  the  aaborba,  are  of 
brick  or  atone,  and  are  atoetly  tw«Mtoried.  Amongat  the 
buildings  may  be  mentioned  the  royal  palace,  containing 
aome  of  Tidomand'a  beat  piotorca ;  the  cathednil,  a  brick 
edifice  in  the  ahape  of  a  Greek  croas;  the  univenitjr, 
foaoded  in  1811,  oaoaad  la  181^  with  a  lihraiy  of  aboat 
1 50,000  TolaaMa;  ttMlegfdatfvaliall ;  tin  free  onseaM; 
the  observatory  ;  the  naval,  military,  and  art  schools  ;  the 
lunatic  and  two  orphan  asylums  ;  the  prison,  near  the  Opalo 
Kirka ;  the  railway  atation.  Freemasons'  Uall,  AthenanaHt 
two  thaatna,  and  tha  laifa  diaiafrhatt  or  Daaip-K«|jk]Bn. 
WielwitBBieal  gardena,  aboat  a  oma  tnm  tha  town,  oaoAafai 
a  large  collection  nf  plants  from  Spitsbergen  and  Iceland. 
The  indostrial  oet&bluhmonts  of  Christiania  and  the  circum- 
jacent amt  of  Afaiahana  include  weaving  and  oottoD-aptn- 
ning  faotorie^  F*P*  *Bd  ■aw^aiitta,  aoap  and  oil  w«ik% 
diatlDarlfla,  bfawanea,  aad  tcfcaoeo  naanfaetoriaa  At  a 
place  of  commerce  Christiania  has  snrpaMod  Bergen,  and  is 
now  the  first  port  of  Norway  ;  by  the  extension  of  its  rail- 
way oommonications  it  has  also  become  tho  chief  om(>oriuro 
for  tha  Inlaad  pradaca  of  the  cotintiy.  Ita  asporta  are 
wood,  pjtdt,  Udaa,  aaal-aldaa,  oil  aad  Baaaad  aaka^  tA- 
manure,  herrings,  anchovies,  stock-fish,  and  iron  ;  and  it 
imports  wheat,  salt,  hardware,  wiuea,  preaervod  fruits,  aad  | 
fancy  goods.  In  1871  the  total  value  of  the  imports  was  | 
about  ^151,225  ;  the  voaada  that  entered  the  poet  in  | 
1873  wan  1187,  of  total  tonnage  393,698,  ont  of  wUA 
143  steamers  and  aailing^ipa  were  Britiah.  The  eutooM 
duties  in  1873  amounted  to  £339,179.  Chriatiania  ia  b 
ateam  communication  with  Gothenburg,  Copenhagen, 
Lflbeck,  Hamburg,  Amsterdam,  London,  and  Hull,  as 
well  as  wHh  Turioas  plaeea  on  the  fiord,  and  all  the  porli 
of  Norway.  Tha  town  ia  healthy  and  haa  an  exealUBt 
supplv  of  good  walai;  Im  winter  ita  aTerage  tempeiataia 
is  23  Fahr.,  in  sniaaiW  M*'9,  giving  on  average  for  tha 
year  of  4l'''4.  The  harboar  during  Uiree  or  four  months 
of  the  year  is  ice-locked,  and  ships  then  lie  at  Drobak, 
aboat  IB  oiilia  aoolh  of  tha  town.  Hm  popolatioe,  which 
ia  I81t  did  aot  ateead  10,000.  had  la  1835  laaaM 
21,757;  and  at  ihn  end  of  1 873  U  «M  7Sk7SS  Q^lOk 
that  of  th«  aaborba,  about  83,00a 
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small  influence  upon  tho  ordinary  jx^Iitii-Al  and  moral  life 
of  the  world.  They  have  been  ablo  to  ctlcct  changes  ia  | 
ganefaflly  noaiTod  monl  idaoa  and  mazinik  Tliay  bava 
aherad  tta  eoona  aad  dtanetar  of  legislation.  Ihiy  haia 
introduced  now  opinions  and  beliefs.  They  have  formed 
fellowships  for  worship,  built  places  of  meeting,  lieM 
conndls  and  assemblies,  and  in  many  ways  given  eridencs 
of  their  praaaaea  aad  power  in  the  world.  But  it  anal 
always  la  rameaitaiad  ttat  ChriiliaBity  ii  aaltibar  tte 

church  simply,  »or  theology,  nor  Chrhtian  ethicai.  It  is 
more  than  sil  these  put  together.  The  common  life  of  Jc*t* 
and  His  people,  which  is  tho  core  of  Christianity,  manifests 
itaelf  in  an  outward  viaible  organiaatioA  lor  tha  poipoaa  cf 
worship,  which  ia  ooamonly  aallad  Hbm  warn  (see 
CiiURrn).  But  thia  worship  is  not  Christianity;  still  leas 
are  the  various  institutions  and  ccromooioa  according  to 
which  vonbip  ii  cairiad  aa. 


EnviroM  ot  ChrUtisula. 
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CShriatlaoit^  caniot  help  powerfuQj  tffecting  the  whole 
«l  tbs  inliUiBrtaal  «i<U  ci  aun'a  lifa,  Th«  apihtaal  cventa 
«B  wUA  tt  Mb  irnvt  fttv*  tiMlr  nlioiiaK  aad  th«  >piritu^ 

foroea  which  courKr,  thrnticjh  it  mu^t  bsvo  thfir  rule,  and 
man  must  more  or  leas  coiiiprehcrid  thrni,  and  a.wimil»te 
them.     Tkii  (Jhriutuin  i?a.nrjut  helj)  h^^^^ll^  n  very  diUcTor.t 

idM  of  Qod  from  th&t  held  by  Aristotle  or  PitXo.  The 
GMllin  ragutlt  tia  u  Mmething  which  affecti  the  whole 
human  nee,  while  the  pagu  believes  it  to  be  the  mutake 

or  misfortaoe  of  indtTidnals.  Oiriftianity  caanot  help 
twnoulding  ibo  Ifiii^f-s  dnil  ojiiniotis  of  lutiukind,  but 
theolo^  and  Chrietiaoity  are  two  very  d^iTt-rent  thiqga. 

The  Chriatian  ia  moTcd  bj  moral  im[^  ub  and  gvidid  \f 
moral  priooiplea  which  are  peealiar  to  himeelf.  Ua  caonot 
look  on  marriage,  for  example,  from  either  the  parelj 
econuiaic  or  thij  purely  flonsLioua  point  of  view.  He  cannot 
help  reorganixing  the  acbeme  of  virtuce,  aod  gitring  to  the 
principle  of  k>Te  a  pta  amtaecce  i^iiich  it  hM  Ml 
atbica.  Chriatiani^  cannot  help  patting  a  new  fcee  on 
morality,  bnt  Chriatian  e^ies  and  Christian ity  are  still  not 

ene  orjJ  the  same  ttirjg. 

Chriatianity  ioclados  all  these  and  mach  more  besides. 
It  ia  nothing  leas  than  the  whole  roand  of  haman  life  in 
all  ita  Tariooa  daptrtmenta  in  so  far  aa  it  ia  related  to  vod 
illamined  and  dominated  by  the  divine  lore  nmtiM  Itt 
Jaana  Christ  Tt  i-t  il-.e.  pirr.scncn  of  Jesus  amoog^fil pnpb 
and  all  that  ia  implied  in  such  a  preeencik 

The  cloee  and  inseparable  connection  between  Jeans 
Chrirt  and  Christianity,  which  ia  implied  in  the  name,  and 
vUeh  itedy  only  makea  more  and  more  ertdent,'  prodncee 
the  inevitablo  conaoquence  that  oar  view  of  tha  naturo  and 
eharaeteriiitics  of  Ciiruitianity  most  depend  on  the  answer 
which  we  givQ  to  the  qaestion  which  Jeans  himself  pat  to 
His  diaank*— "  WhflA  ^ptaf  tkal  I,  the  Son  of  man, 
•ml*  iWa  m  diltoant  foeoilea  of  Chrialianity,  beeanae 
there  are  different  theories  of  Chn'nt,  auJ  in  order  tu  It  cow 
how  Tarious  conceptiona  of  the  nature  of  ChrutiaDity  ari^o 
it  is  necessary  to  be  familiar  with  the  varioos  views  wlm  l^ 
mm  h»Te  held  aad  liokl  iboaft  tiw  Mton  nad  work  of 
ChfM.  ¥of  enmpk,  diAvenft  IbaAriei  of  Chrirtlaaity 
eri<-c  whe:i  we  what  was  the  rel.-ition  existing  between 
Josus  anU  what  went  before  Him,  what  was  the  relation 
in  which  Jesna  atood  to  Hie  contemporariM  and  Hia  im- 
nadilili  Idlownii  vbit  ia  tbo  ooutoetioa  whieb  mbiiitad 
between  Jeesa  md  the  fntorsi  AO  theae  inqniriea  rereal 
difTerent  theories  about  the  natnie  and  work  of  Christ, 
which  are  reproduced  in  different  theotin  of  the  essential 
natare  of  Christianity,  and  enable  men  whoee  opiniona 
•nd  priiieiplea  w*  indelr  diSami  to  otU  thMawdvei^  to 
their  own  aatisfaetlatrat  Iwat,  ChrisHaai, 

JcHR  Chn  rlp.imed  to  have  r  dnf.nito  rrlatlcn  to  the. 
past  history  of  that  people  ampng  whom  ile  was  born.  In 
Hia  teaching  He  put  himself  at  the  end  of  the  Old  Testa- 
men  t»  aod  declared  that  He  came  to  falfil  the  Law  and  the 
Firopbota  Chdaltaiiitf,  theiwtoa,  liowavor  it  ba  azplained, 
has  a  close  connection  with  Judaism,  and  the  religion  of 
Jeaua  cannot  bo  considered  without  regard  to  the  religion 
of  Hosoa.  This  is  now  noiveraally  acknowledged,  however 
vnriooilj  the  idation  betweea  the  two  maj  aa^laiiied. 
CriUdinD  flnda  an  ample  eonflmalioB  of  fba  rlaima  of 
Christ  in  the  intimate  connection  in  which  His  teaching, 
life,  and  work  stand  to  the  Old  Testament  and  the  past  life 
of  the  inspired  Hebrew  people.  The  whole  of  the  Mosaic 
diapeoaation,  the  whole  of  the  Jewish  economy,  with  ita 
prophecy, priesthood,aad  kingship, is  recognised  aaaoouned 
op  in  the  person  and  work  of  Christ.  The  Old  Testament, 
which  without  Christ  is  but  a  collection  of  Rocred  books 
written  at  different  times  and  in  various  manners,  in  ro- 

0tf^d  when  looked  at  throttgh  Cl<rist  aa  an  hamonioaa 


differences  wLicb  critical  apologetic  finds  between  the  Old 
Teatameat  and  other  so-called  sacred  books  is,  that  Christ  is 
at  the  end  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  that  no  other  scrip- 
tures have  such  a  conclusion.  But  all  thia  impliea  that 
Christianity  ia  a  development  from  Judaism,  an<i  that  ont 
idea  of  the  one  will  hn  [iiodii':"il  by  our  coin:e|ilioii  of  tho 
other.  Tboae  who  refuse  to  admit  that  Judiuam  is  more 
than  one  of  the  BHWy  MtOtat  nl%ions  of  mankind  c«M 
hardly  admit  the  supernatural  character  of  Christianity,  or 
regard  it  in  any  other  light  than  as  the  outcome,  perhape 
the  hi^'hcv?!  outcome  possible,  of  that  aide  in  man'a  nature 
which  has  been  called  by  some  the  religions  faculty. 
Huiae  who  attempt  to  derive  Moeoic  institutions  from 
Egypt,  who  seek  the  beaia  of  Hebrew  prophecy  in  vpUnHii 
teodeneiee,  and  see  nothing  in  the  theocratic  idea  wnieb 
was  not  suggested  by  ordinary  kingship,  cannot  have  much 
difllcnl^  in  analyzing  Christianity  into  the  natural  dev&lop- 
wnt  A  the  idJgiooa  eentiinailt  aided  by  a  somewhat 
•Btvamaaak  antbanaaa.  Tboae,  on  the  other  hand,  who 
find  it  ImpoHibla  to  accept  the  assumptions,  and  to  get 
over  the  innumerabl'  d:nirultie9  attending  the  natiir;:llht 
theory  of  the  Old  Testament  and  of  the  history  of  the 
Hebrew  people,  find  in  Christianity  something  different  in 
Innd  aa  wall  aa  in  dagree  from  all  natnnd  religiottt. 
Modern  critldHii  aven  of  the  negative  kind  often  indirectly 
Bupporta  the  aupcmaturalist  theory  of  the  01 1  TtetHim  i  t 
ai^  of  Chri'tianity,  for  ita  fundamental  maxim,  that  watera 
cannot  ru>  higher  than  their  source,  haa  proved  tba 
imaoMtbili^  of  aqlaining  away  Old  Twrtamant  ioatitutiona 
and  Hew  Teatameot  tratha  into  merely  Oa  oatnral  ooteome 
of  the  religious  faculties  of  a  pecnliar  people.  It  has 
proved  that  the  Old  Testament  religion  oontaina  materials 
which  were  not  got  from  the  intorcourse  of  the  Jevrs  with 
other  nationa,  and  wbleh  did  not  arise  natorallj  fiom  tba 
geographi<^  positiob  or  the  ethnographical  diaracleriitieB 
of  the  Hebrew  people.  It  has  phown  that  the  Old  Testa- 
ment religion  was  not  a  natural  stream  gathered  f{pm  many 
a  smaller  rill,  bnt  came  forth  gushing,  like  the  water  of 
Hebrew  hiato^,  hgm  tb»  Rock  vhiob  oontainad  ik ;  and 
in  doing  ao  il  lui  ^tfm  ita  taatiinony  to  fba  ahogedier 
unique  and  snpemataral  character  of  Giri«tiauity. 

The  relation  of  Jeeua  to  Hia  contemporaries,  and  of  His 
diaciples  and  tbdr  mltillga  to  the  fouadaia  of  the  variona 
athaie  laligiaa^  ia  taalber  point  vbaaaa  pnaaed  vaiioaa 
viawB  of  the  natnra  of  Cbristtaaity.  The  oU  ddrt  Tioir, 
a/1i  ptfd  and  intensified  by  the  EncyclopcdiKts,  that  Jestia 
was  a  charlatan,  that  His  disciplen  T^ere  partly  cheats  and 
partly  dupes,  and  that  Christiar^.ty  waa  founded  inftand 
and  perpMaatad  bj  deoai^  baa  to  all  intanta  and  poipaaaa 
disappearad.  Bat  taa^  beliava  tbat  Ghriatianfty  ii  ob^ 
one  of  the  many  religiona  which  are  all  of  them  true 
though  none  of  them  contain  the  whole  truth.  The 
modem  notion  of  evolution  haa  been  called  in  to  enforce 
tha  yi&w,  and  Cbriatiaaitjr  ia  csplainad  to  ba  tba  npat 
perfMt  daralopoeBt  yel  teadied  «7  tba  Tefigiona  apirit  of 
mankind  ;  while  tho  character  of  Jesus  and  the  New 
Testament  writings  arc  explained  on  the  same  principle. 
On  theoriea  of  thia  kind  Christiauity  is  the  production  of 
tba  nataial  fcucea  of  the  period  which  gave  hirtb  to  i^aad 
oontaina  nothing  whUk  cannot  bo  tmcad  baek  ib  the 
circumstances  of  the  time,  and  the  conditions  of  hunianity. 
All  such  theories  commonly  rest  on  the  general  principle 
that  the  supematnral  ia  impoesible,  and  that  whatever 
involvaa  a  nunda  ia  ^pao /aeto  incredible,  and  then  proceed 
%7  meana  of  aonia  apodal  principle  to  explain  the  presence 
of  facts  which  seem  to  imply  tho  supernatural.  (See 
article  AroLOGETics.)  Tho&o  principles  are  used  to  explain 
not  so  much  the  origin  of  Christianity  itself  aa  the  origin 
of  the  Chriitian  writioga  of  tba  Mew  TaataaMnt*  aod  the 
•C  Uwadiam  of  daetriao  and  Bmalitbenin 
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C'jTit.iiMfMl  Porli.ipi  tba  mo«t  ingenioui  o(  thaae  theoriea 
it  thAt  duster  which  hea  been  pcodooed  bj  th*  writen  of 
the  T&buig«i  Khool,  who  bvw  mfgmH»A  <Im  gaMtal 
method  which  kM  hMD  almoit  niuTanBllj  foUowod  by 
Uiti-rapenwtanliat  writen.  Tha  method  is  by  an 
iogaaioas  IMgttiTOcntii.-i.'i.ru  to  &c:>d.ruto  txjtwcnn  ihe  original 
•lemsQta  of  Christianity  aa  theee  were  present  in  the  mtnd 
of  JoBoa  and  commnnieatad  bj  Him  to  Hia  ^^^j^f^,  and 
<hoN«laBMali  wliiali««ni«ft«iiarda  added  bymocaphilo- 
•ephieal  adhemta^  and  to  apUn  Itow,  oat  of  the  eonfliet 

bcit'rfocr,  tbt:  two  cpj^i^.i^e  tecdecdes"  of  JudaLsin  and  anti- 
Judaism,  the  rahous  adid.  confifa-bng  elckOioota  at  kat  aetiled 
into  a  somewhat  tmnsoniooa  whoI&  By  this  ingenious 
OMthod  Jems  k  ndyoed  to  tha  poaitioa  U  A  Jewish  imbfai, 
oat  mneh  noc*  Beileaable  diaa  toma  ef  Vk  «Mitamporariea, 
and  Christianity  is  not  the  religion  cf  Josus,  but  what  grew 
oot  of  that  religion  when  it  was  subjected  to  the  inflnenoea 
of  Roman  civiluatioD,  Qnek  ph^oaophy,  aad  Eastffitt 
Ibaoaofhj.  Such  theotiM  m*  wiwiffortad  aslaraal, 
and  net  aonftaaMlly  oo  totanal  «fiuM«k  Tka  makneat 
of  intprnftl  *iv"J[i[icc  when  nnaupported  by  external  is 
well  known,  and  in  thia  case  the  internal  cridecoa  is  any- 
thing  but  stroo^  There  are  many  aariooa  objeotioos  to  be 
taken  to  tha  Tttbiagaa  bypotham  (■aaaitioto  Bmal  nw^ 
ae  hypotheaea^  aiid  dMaa  WMmm  tn  ao  graal  diat  fl  it 
almcst  f'videct  the  hTT^otbcies  "wniild  r.*ivpr  have  hter)  put 
forward  uulcas  tllts  ariti-aupfrnatsinjlLit  idea  of  Chrijtianity 
had  b«en  taken  for  gniutod  st  the  outset  Thuro  can  bo 
little  doubt  that  if  the  svperaatiural  be  admitted  these 
varifloa  bypctfcawa,  whila  tliey  raggest  some  diCBoolties 
which  h.-.re  not  jet  so^Tcd,  irilj  b«  found  to  be  at 

iranaiico  vtilh.  ihu  jdaui  rcsul'.-s  bulb  of  external  and  ioter- 
Bal  evidence. 

On  the  other  band  thoae  who  beliere  in  the  sapemstunl 
Ilka  •  diffannt  viav  «f  dia  lalatioD  of  Jesaa  to  Hia  ood- 
temporaries.  He  was  no  m«ra  Jewish  rabbi,  bat  spake 
ao  nerer  man  speke,  and  did  what  noTer  man  did.  He 

wii  the  amnLftbt^;io;i  of  &:>dL,  and  canif  to  f;ivo  by  Hu. 
presence^  person,  and  work,  as  well  as  by  what  Ue  said, 
tha  ftaU  mektioD  of  God.  Ha  vas  while  on  earth  the 
cratre  of  the  werld'a  hfrtoiy,  to  whom  all  had  looked 
forward,  to  whoa  all  look  bacJc    And  Christiapity  is  not 

the  simple  l)roduct  of  thci  mnt^'iiJlujniry  phi^fiOjj'hical  and 

taligioas  systems,  bat  is  th>.)  cuibrKliment  of  tiie  unique 
anMarance  and  work  of  dm.n. 

nlBtfan  is  vhick  Chriatiaai^  ataoda  to  tha  iotaia 
ia  alao  a  harfa  on  wUeh  fwnhm  Mi^m  af  fli  naiiira  liaTe 
boon  re.ited,  according  to  the  theory  of  the  peci.li^r  {>c  wers 
of  dlfTaaioQ  aod  propagation  which  it  i>  rappoeed  to  possess. 
Anti-snpeniataralista  consider  CUitianity  to  be  merely  a 
BOfftl  force,  acting  throng bmm  wool  aaUfhtouMnt ;  bat 
ihia  baa  already  been  aofidMily  dwatt  vpea.  Ttun  an, 
however,  what  may  be  called  two  Christifui  views  of  the 
Kwdut  propayandi  of  Christianity,  which  produce  two  of  the 
real  nature  of  Christianity  itself.  Thia  different^  of  Tiew 
ia  beak  aaen  ia  tha  varia^  atunim  to  tha  fsaation 
bow  CbriitlaBtty  aabalatod  aflar  ^  dapartiira  of  Oiriat, 
and  hew  it  subsists  now  from  age  to  age,  a  Tnorn  or  less 
compact  organic  life  in  the  world.  The  Tahotis  answers 
given  may  be  roughly  placed  in  two  elaasee  as  they  lay 
atieas  on  the  spiritiul  or  the  maohaiiiaal  aida  of  tha  pKloea^ 
and  mlarge  on  the  spiritaal  or  tbo  macihaiiifial  hiaaaeaa  at 
«rork.  Those  who  take  what  may  be  called  the  spiritual 
view  of  Christianity  hold  that  it  wa.^  sustained  after  the 
ascension  of  Christ  by  the  mission  and  work  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  whoaa  pneence  and  inflnence  enable  it  to  go  on 
tram  ago  to  aga^  apraading  ia  tbo  worfd  and  developing 
accoidins  to  the  laws  of  ita  growth.  And  tfaaj  baMTO 
that  B3  the  chief  result  of  CbriatV  «ark  oonahlad  taft 
dttwigo  of  Bwial  lalatran  batwaaa  Qodand  tboaafocvlidBt 
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Chriat  died,  the.  spread  and  penrmnencc  of  Christianity 
ia  purely  monl,  and  maoifaota  itaalf  mainly  in  a  chaaga  of 
«flOL  OfooonaalllUitabaiibMalii  apecial  wayaaadbf 
appropriate  maaoa.    These  means  are  odled  the  flMaaa  of 

grace,  and  %n  usually  h«hl  to  be  the  Word,  Sacrameote, 

bind  PniVLi  ,  but  it  is  always  to  be  UDder5t:iX)d  that  al!  fcurb 

means  are  se^^ndaiy  at  subordinate,  aad  that  tha  primair 
meaaa  of  giaoe  ia  tta  Balj  8pih^  wbo^worika  tbrnagp 
these  sabordinato  meaaa,  bvl  nay  aad  does  work  ia  otkar 
ways.    It  ia  alwajs  ondantood  that  the  operatioaa  of  Uu 

Sfurit  cautiot  be  limited  to  ftj.if!fial  uctivjlis  nor  Cunfitlud  "by 

mechautcal  laws.  On  the  other  hand  thoee  who  look  at 
Christiani^  from  what  may  ha  wIM  the  meohaaical  point 
of  view  aioiacUoad  tokgratnM«pontba  latotaa  b7*kieb 
the  Spirit  worita    Tlioy  do  aot  ignore  the  aiiaaioB  of  ikt 

Holy   Gliowt   ijrT  ITJs   '.vorlci   but  urO  ajit  to  tli.'it  He 

works  only  in  certaia  prescribed  ways,  and  through  one  set 
ol  meaaa,  aod  the  teadeaoy  k  to  lay  alauwt  ezolnshre  stresa 
oa  ona  ait  of  Mbordiaato  aaaaa— the  Saemnaai^  aad  to 
repreaant  tbat  tha  pwrtilwB  aod  apcaadal  fliifaHiiitlj 
depend  upon  tba  aooafeN^f  as^  aooMlMa  af  aaa» 

mental  ceremoniea. 

Theae  opposite  riews  of  tha  aatora  of  Chriatiaaity 
daptad  apcia  diAHoaaat  of  dofmatk  ooaaaptioa  lAkh  may 
bo  Briefly  iadiaatad.    All  fbtoogh  tta  ona  vjaw,  a  ehaage 

in  the  rel.itionship  VrctTrrcn  God's  will  and  man's  wiD  Ls 
held  to  hn  thu  I uud j.iiieuLal  rssult  which  flows  from  Lhe 
work  of  C  lirist.  All  through  the  other  view  man's  natoR 
rather  thaa  aiaa'a  will  is  conaidered,  and  the  naab 
of  Obrialfa  work  ia  looked  oa  tattar  aa  a  proceaa  wlAia 
human  nature  than  as  a  chan(;e  in  moral  relations  betweea 
man  and  God.  In  this  way  the  progress  of  Christianity  ia 
looked  11)  a.',  the  gradual  semi  physical  impregnation  of 
human  nature  by  the  nature  of  Christ,  a  prolongation  of  ihst^ 
Incarnation  rather  than  a  development  of  the  consequeneea 
of  the  finished  work  of  Christ,  to  bo  prodooed  by  keapiag 
Christ  incarnate  in  the  sacrifice  of  tha  Maa  and  impregnat- 
in^i  niuiikii.d  by  means  of  TransubiuintiaUon  m  the 
Sacrtuncut  of  the  altar.  The  oao  view  ia  the  view  of 
ehnrchea  which  have  accepted  tta  Unfnfinllin  tta  alkar 
ia  that  of  ehnnhos  which  have  not 

These  variooa  eooeeptiona  of  Christianity  be  fnrtbar 
iilu-lrait  ;1  by  ibi  viows  which  are  held  by  the  jiartiBanH  of 
each  coDcemiog  the  rol&iions  between  Christiamty  and  the 
BibU  The  Bible  and  Chriatiaaity  cannot  be  separated, 
bat  diffvaBt  opiakaa  ougr  ba  aadkaia  baaa  kold  akwut 
tbo  rdatioB  in  wbidi  tiie  two  ataad  to  aaeh  othar.  Oa 
tbo  one  hand  rn'-i  rJi-^ts,  and  thoae  who  take  the 
mechanical  view  of  Christianity,  are  iadiaed  to  regard  the 
Bible  chiefly  as  a  compeadinn  «(  ibttaMt  truths,  wbkk 

w^^'dieaa  who  taka  tiS^^ttaal'^Sinr^'chriSii^^ 

regard  the  Bible  as  the  medium  which  reveals  God  and 
Uis  graciouf  deaUugs  porsunally  to  the  believing  reader  or 
heaior.  To  the  one  the  Bible  is  a  quarry  of  doetrioaa  to 
be  rationally  eriticiaed  or  implicitly  aoeiytad  wbaa  oaaa 
stamped  aa  genuine  by  the  ehurch,  to  tha  other  it  abovo 
nil  things  a  mcanti  of  grace  which  the  moat  ignor&nt  can 
use  aad  profit  by.  To  the  naturalist  the  Bible  has  been 
formed  by  the  church,  it  is  simply  the  natural  prcKi  ul '.il  ;; 
of  the  minds  of  thoee  who  formed  the  old  Jewish  and  the 
early  Christian  communitiea,  and  grew  to  be  what  it  ta 
without  the  aid  of  aaparhaman  iatarraatioa.  To  thoee 
who  have  adopted  a  medunical  view  of  Gbristianity  the 
Biblo  is  also  the  product  of  the  church,  but  of  the  super- 
natural powsr  in  the  church,  and  has  grown  to  be  what  it  is 
because  it  baa  been  sancdonod  by  the  church.  To  tboee  who 
take  the  apiritaal  view  of  tba  aatora  of  Cbriatiaai^,  tba 
Bible,  on  tba  otbar  baad.  k  aad  dvaja  baa  bcaa  tba 
fmiMttfa  ponar  in  tba  dividi  and  tbat  taanA  which  the 
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church  gathers  iiHtf,  for  ii  ittt»pfawaci  «f  QoA  IpMU^g 

to  Uis  peoplo. 

Both  lutunliata  and  thoM  who  hold  a  mechankal 
theory  of  Christiaaitj  agree  ia  holding  that  there  ia  an 
external  aort  of  deT^opment  in  the  Bible,  and  that  tho 
church  can  go  beyond  the  Bible,  whereas  thu6u  who  hold 
the  ipiritual  view  of  Christianity  deny  both  then  poaitiona. 
Miilamlwta  hold  that  one  part  of  the  Bifal*  »  bl^oad  the 
otha^  and  aiiioa  the  Bible  ia  aimply  the  ontoome  of  maa'a 
religiona  thoaghts  and  feeling*  in  certain  agea  and  pkees, 
tl  L  V-  believe  that  men  now  may  give  otteraoce  to  t'l  ighti 
and  Motimeots  which  in  depth  of  feeling  and  insight  may 
aorpaaa  thoaa  contained  in  the  Bible.  The  Tdbtngen 
thaoki^Miib  f w  aiuipK  baliava  tbat  the  IcirtMBaDt 
iaa  aariMof  depoaita  of  fdigioui  tntb, in  wUei  fbatntha 
tanght  by  Jcaus  arc  supplemented  by  the  teachings  of  His 
diaciplea,  by  the  lessons  of  Paul,  and  by  the  tbeoriea  of 
Chriitiiiiit  adncated  in  the  philosophy  of  Oreece ;  «lifl»Dr 
Ncwnan  nmaideia  that  the  church,  in  virtM  «!  •  Wftt- 
iMtaral  gift  beatowed  npoo  hor,  can  mU  to  tlw  doetoinea 
contained  in  tho  Bible  according  to  certain  well^^Jfil1  1 
linea  of  danlopment  On  the  other  hand  thoae  who  hold 
«h*  ipilritMl  view  of  Chriatianity  balicTe  that  tiw  Amk 
ow  Bmr  fo  bqrond  tha  Biue^  mm!  dwfe  pwy  ia 
ChrMaa  theology  neant  gnatar  fmi^t  into  the  iMaif aate- 
ticn  of  God  io  the  Bible  and  greater  power  to  interpret 
the  supernatural  tit^Ui  and  forces  made  kxiown  thereto. 

The  Tarioiu  theories  differ  alio  in  the  doaenen  of  coo- 
aaotiaA  wUoli  tb«f  (luok  aohaiat*  bal««aaC9iriBtiMU^ 
tba  Bible.  TU  natanlfat  and  tJuae  who  pM  tiw  ehnnh 
abovQ  the  Piblfi  as  the  formative  pnwpr  in  Chri.tttanity 
both  zu&ke  the  relation  betwe&Q  Christianity  and  the  Bible 
a  f  tirely  intellectual  one,  whereaa  thoae  who  hold  by  the 
i|»iritiial  view  maka  tba  Bible  a  meena  ci  gnea  and  aot 
aaraly  the  qoarry  whanea  to  kavtibaologiaal  dogana  B«t 
thn  natnraliat  ag^reea  vrzth  ^pir^tual  Christians  in  maintain 
ing  the  auth^ntaUvc  character  of  the  Bible,  while  the 
mechariLLa.!  Cbristi&n  sets  tho  Bible  aside  when  it  doea  not 
agree  with  church  traditioih  With  the  I'^WTrJi^tt  ho«^ 
ever,  die  Bible  ia  aathoritollvebecaaae  H  i»  Uw  aaloC 
documents  vhich  tell  him  about  Chriatianity  in  its  primitive 
atate.  It  is  authoritative  because  it  is  the  only  witness  to 
the  historical  facts  of  Christianity,  not  becauae  it  ia  to  be 
a  law  to  him.  To  the  apirituai  Chhattaa,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  Bible  ia  authoritatiTe  becanae  it  ia  a  levalatkB  of 
kbcee apiritoAl  foroea  and  a  record  of  those  apirituai  erent<i 
oo  which  Cbriatiaoity  atill  dependa,  and  which  teach  lum 
tba  wii)  i  f  ^^Ivation. 

To  sum  up,  then,  CSuiatiaait^  daims  to  be  no  mere  social 
revolution  or  oatoral  atop  in  tha  imwih  of  human  progress. 
It  k  B  nliciiion  whoae  eoaroea  are  not  to  be  found  within 
man'a  Baton  but  outaide  of  it  in  the  saving  ravelatiotf  ol 
Ood  in  Christ,  and  Jestjs  ;?  thia  the  author  and  giver  of 
an  eternal  life  which  spreads  itself  and  is  maintained,  not 
by  mechanical  contrivaoo^  bat  by  the  living  Spirit  of  (Sod 
enteriu  into  hiunaa  Uatecy,  and  building  on  the  basis  of 
leeoBeuialioB  a  kingdom  of  God  which  is  both  human  and 
divine,  and  which  comes  and  comea  again  and  again  hi 
wave  after  wave  of  developing  completion  until  the  will  of 
Ood  ia  done  on  earth  aa  in  heaven. 

Christianity  b«gan  ila  career  in  tito  world  at  n  tine 
aingolarly  propittona  both  pofitfeaOy,  aodally,  and  idi|^oaaly 
for  the  advent  of  a  new  universal  and  spiritual  religion. 

Even  apart  from  the  entrants  of  Christianity  the  leign 
of  Augustus  over  the  whole  Boman  empire  waa  ia  epoch- 
nutkiqg  period.  Kever  before  bad  the  wiooa  neea  ol 
mankind  been  nailed  under  one  universal  empire  wbldi 
promised  to  be  permanent  For  tho  Roninn  power  was 
different  from  the  govemmenta  of  Asiatic  adventureia  and 
CNnekwiRioiik  Wban Beme  piMted k«r fdOt ¥we  ftitod 


to  remain  r»onian.  The  ancient  Asiatic  empircj  had  been 
for  the  most  part  the  creation  of  victorious  generals,  and 
had  been  kept  in  life  only  by  a  tolerably  rapid  suecessiob 
of  dynasties  ;  their  power  seemed  to  dspend  on  the  character 
of  the  individual  ruler.  And  the  empire  of  Alexander, 
while  more  enduring,  was  not  coherent  But  from  the 
beginning  of  her  oonqaests  the  spirit  of  Rome  herself 
seemed  uways  to  be  greater  than  the  vigour  and  ability  of 
her  generala  and  nlers,  and  she  alone  of  empires  seemed 
to  be  indifferent  to  the  precarious  stability  of  government 
ensured  by  regular  <!yTu^.Hic  BticoessioiL  "  Tht  Homana 
conquered  like  savages,  but  ruled  like  philosophic  statesmen, 
till,  from  the  Euphrates  to  the  Atlantic,  from  the  ahorea 
of  Britain  and  the  bocden  of  the  German  foresto  to  the 
sands  of  the  African  desert,  the  whole  Weatom  world  was 
consolidated  inlu  or.ci  ^TrcAt  corniiu  ii wealth,  united  by  bonds 
of  law  aad  government,  by  facilities  of  oooimuoication  and 
commerce,  aad  by  the  general  dissemination  of  the  Greek 
and  Latin  languages."  The  wwld  had  a  eaatra  ai  it  oarar 
I  had  before,  and  the  goMen  threada  of  well-eatabKihed 
govenunent  connected  all  tho  world  ^ith  Rome,  Roads 
were  made  connecting  Bome  with  the  remotest  countries, 
and  a  system  of  posta  sstablished  which  provided  for  easy 
eoBOtanication  with  the  eapitiL  MUUaiy  eoloniea  carried 
Boniaa  naagea  aad  naanen^  cMliation  and  pririlegea,  to 
the  remotest  comers  of  the  empira  Magnificent  ritii  s 
were  built  in  such  outlying  depondenciea  as  Britain,  Usui, 
and  Germany.  The  arts  and  civilisation  were  gradually 
extendiag  their  dominion  and  anlnagatiag  the  meet  diatant 
■ad  meet  deeoUto  placea.  To  all  tide  Avguatna  added  a 
more  perfectly  devised  cttitralitation  which  made  the 
empire  a  more  compact  whole,  so  that  aoy  new  itiflucoce 
made  its  throbe  felt  from  centre  to  extremities  in  a  wonder- 
taUj  ahflct  time.  The  world  waa  made  ready  for  the 
fnrnamnee  of  the  spread  of  opiniool  aa  it  had  never  been 
bfjfore.  and  for  becoming  spell-bcund  hj  invt^Tble  spirittial 
laws  like  those  which  Chiistiao  morality  weaves  around  its 
disdplea.  The  time  of  Aagustna,  if  it  waa  the  beginning  of 
the  decline  and  fall  of  the  Boman  empire  aa  a  viatUe 
earthly  dealaion,  waa  alao  tiw  beginning  of  its  peimaaeat 
establiahmcnt  on  earth  in  a  purely  invisible  way,  when  its 
policy,  sU^l«4maui>hip,  and  legislation  were  to  pasa  into  all 
the  nations  of  the  earth  and  biOOm  fait  4t  totir  Uvea  ao 
long  aa  the  world  eadwed.  / 

SMally,  tee^  the  world  ana  wonderfully  ripe  for  the 
cTitrarcp  t^nd  spmnf^  nf  a  onivereal  religion.  Slavery  it  is 
true  flourished,  and  there  were  eongnerore  and  conquered, 
prmieged  and  unprivileged  classes.  But  tho  beginning 
had  already  been  made  of  that  lavish  distribution  of  Boman 
citiienship  which  laid  the  flooadatioB  of  a  oommoa  poGtieBl 
life  throughout  the  empira 

Tho  religious  character  of  the  time*  was  also  marvellously 
adapted  for  furthering  tbo  wivance  of  Christianity.  The 
old  national  cteeda  were  iaat  disappearing  and  were  being 
anbmeiged  ia  tiho  VMt  oomiopolitan  religion  of  Borne,  u 
was  the  wise  custom  of  conquering  Bome  to  do  nothing  to 
disturb  the  religions  of  the  peoples  subdued  by  her  armies, 
an  i  cui:iiiii>rjly  thu  j  ruirijial  deities  of  the  conquered  nations 
were  added  to  tho  overcrowded  pantheon  of  Rome.  This 
religious  tolerance  or  indifference  gradually  begso  to  eat 
the  heart  out  of  pagamstn,  and  all  over  the  dvilisad  world 
the  pagan  creeds  sat  lightly  on  their  worshippers.  The 
various  deities  were  looked  on  ilh  interchangeable  manifesta- 
tione  of  a  supreme  fate>power  who  roigncd  alone  in  the 
invi|ihla  world,  while  in  this  visible  earth  the  genius  of 
Bom  Mwaad  to  bo  the  one  otyeot  of  worship.  The  old 
aatiemal  nUgienawitt  Chefr  weU'^eiaed  outlines  and  limits 
were  being  gradually  tfai.  eo,  .and  men  were  longing  for 
some  relij^n  which,  while  it  had  the  universal  chawoter 
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penooal  power  i.i  I;  Lhan  were  Buppliod  bj  tho  thoughts  of 
a  niprmn«  •pihtool  fate,  or  hj  the  mere  ooAtorulut  ccmoei^ 
tka  of  the  genlu  of  Ronia  And  all  thk  bnd  ft  Mnt  for 
iaftiWIMllIwi  tboak  werad  things  which  was  nn^owti  in 
Mrlhr  ttOMe.  The  claims  of  conflieting  ruligions  wero 
philosophically  discussed,  and  anu  1  all  the  gross  miterialisin 
of  the  period  there  wore  longings  for  some  deeper,  truer 
rduiM  than  anj  thej  hod  kuown.  Thee*  bogufi  vtre 
futiMr  rtinttthted  bjr  tllt  gradodl  but  almost  anirersal 
■^UM  of  Btw  nligUMn  ideas  coming  from  the  far  Eaat, 
which  was  then  regarded  as  the  cradle  of  science  and  | 
philosophy.  In  ths  9th  oenturj  before  oar  era  the  vast 
Buddhist  movemeot  had  OTerspread  all  tha  Enk  from 
TUbat  to  Ci^I  n  aTi4  the  Ckatk  and  Boraan  emqueata 
ill  Ada  br>>n^-ht  Enn^  j  witlnii  the  intoxicating  influence 
oJ  its  subtle  religious  ideas.  This  Afrans'i  Ktstcrn 
theoaophj,  which  diuing  the  first  four  centuhea  of  oar  era 
is  known  bj  the  name  of  Qnostieism,  had  a  most  powerful 
iafloMOB  OD  ibt  old  nljgiona  of  tha  Warti  whioh  aeonud  to 
^■nho  mdor  {to  tovoh.  Bf«r]r«rli«r«  tn  tbe  art  and 
literatura  of  tho  period  we  find  its  prf:v;ilnr:i-9  in  tli5  "West 
duriag  tht>  age  of  Augustus  and  his  successora.  It 
iosonsibly  andenninedthe  beauteous  sensuous  mTtholocf  of 
Orseoa  aad  the  haidwr  ttoroor  nlkioa  of  Bom^  uaA 
oniiBtitatad  for  tlioni  a  tvUgton  in  wMA,  if  ftor  was  tiio 
prevailing  emotion,  wnrshiprinn  Rtill  felt  that  there  was 
more  spiritnalitj  aad  greater  cliims  to  uaivenialitj  than 
til.  ir  uli  national  religions  could  giva  And  thus  the 
gradoal  defacement  of  old  religious  oatliiia%  the  atuaulaliaQ 
of  strange  crarings  to  know  the  mTstorlao  of  natoro  aad  of 
worship,  and  the  longing  for  rest  in  a  anivcreal  religion  of 
deliTerance  prepared  the  world  for  tho  coming  and  spread 
of  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Tho  gr<^t  problem  Christianitj  hid  to  faeo  and  to  aoira 
was  on  a  of  no  ordinary  diflleiutr,  mm!  invotHng  a 
number  of  sida  issnes  which  greatly  perp'pxc^  thn  n-irly 
ehnrch.  The  practical  side  of  the  probl  tim  tui  it  mul  the  I 
early  Christiana  may  be  put  thus  : — How  could  Christi- 
atiuy,  which  was  rooted  in  Judaism,  be  at  the  same  time 
a  rallgioa  eqoailj  open  to  Jew  and  OoBtilt;  how  oonld 
tho  oxdosiTonees  of  Judaism  and  tho  utter  want  of  exclu- 
riTneos  in  Christianitj  b»  reconciled  with  each  other t  And 
the  solntionof  this  problem  brought  tho  carlj  Christians 
into  conflicts  of  a  spociiil  kiad  nith  tho  government  and 
philosophj  of  the  times. 

When  jHcnMookimed  His  misnoa,  aad  when  Ho  sent 
forth  Hit  dioeiptoi  on  preaching  tours  to  make  known 
himself  and  His  work,  we  find  the  [  Iirr^  i:  "xiivii  in  of 
boaren  "  perpetuallj  occurring ;  aud  it  was  thu  phrase  and 
what  it  suggested  that  brought  the  early  Christians  face  to 
fMO  with  tho  gnat  pcoblam  tho/  hid  to  iolTOk  When 
JoMtt  aanoaaoad  Ail'tlio  kfngdon  of  Ood  was  at  haod.  His 
mossago  was  quite  intelligiblo  to  His  Jewish  aniienrts. 
The  pUraso  was  sacrod  aud  familiar,  and  thair  thoughts 
went  back  at  once  to  the  old  tiMoencj  of  Israel  And 
whao  after  tho  death  and  aioHNiM  of  oar  Lord,  Hia  Jowiah 
hoUoTNt  got  a  trtrar  and  doepor  iadght  into  tta  moanlBg 
of  the  expression,  still  the  idea  it  conTejed  bound 
Cbriattauitj,  with  baada  that  oooid  not  be  untied,  to 
Jndaism,  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures,  the  miraculotu  life 
of  (ha  Jowiah  satioo,  and  tho  idool  laraol  hMg  ozpeetod  and 
loBffattoottBood.  ThftMgfaoiittheOldTootniMntSertptnroa 
we  find  three  ideas  connected  with  the  thought  of  tho 
kingdom  of  Qod.  It  implied  first  and  primarily  the  abaro 
in  the  inheritance  in  the  land  which  the  Lord  gave  to  Hia 
people  and  to  their  ehildran ;  and  then  it  imuliad  ^eority 
tn  this  possession,  ddiToraaeo  ham  Bgypt  and  a  anoeossion 
of  enomiee,  and,  lastly,  tho  possession  of  au  inward  spring  of 
coranaot  lifi^  which  guaranlecd  them  both  salTt^n  and 
{NMNMioQi  ThoM  thno  thiq^  vara  tha  biatoiieal  and 


material  baais  on  which  rested  the  whole  spiritual  nitS 
prophetio  superstructure  of  the  ideal  kingdom  of  Qod, 
iriueh  lay  enahrined  in  tha  hoart  of  every  devout  Uebitw. 
'^yhon  our  Jjord  by  His  preaching,  by  His  life,  death, 
and  risiug  again,  and  by  Uia  mission  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
gave  new  mi  ir.Mg*  to  these  thoughts,  llo  only  widcDCfi, 
deepened,  spiataalued,  and  gave  personal  point  and  ap 
plication  to  what  the  prophets  and  holy  men  of  old  hml 
already  deohured  And  when  Ha  and  Uia  a]iOitka  gaidad 
by  Hia  Spirit  taught  His  early  foltowen  that  Hia  kingdom 
of  Ood  meant  possession  f  tho  spiritual  blessings  of  Qod'j 
grace,  and  deliverance  from  6io,  death,  and  Satan,  and  a 
life  of  adopted  sonship  which  guaranteed  them  la  aHllNIO 
blessings,  dovout  Jawa  oonld  feel  that  now  they  were  oa^ 
learning  what  flio  {ttophota  had  taught,  and  they  rejoiead 
in  tho  thoroughgoing  oneness  which  existed  between  tha 
kingdom  of  Qod  as  proclaimed  in  the  Old  Testament  and 
the  kingdoM  at  heaven  which  Jesus  preached.  Bat  if  it 
waa  a  mm  (M  noa  that  Ghriitiaai^  ahvnld  apiutt  oat  of 
tto  Old  IWtameat  fkriptom  aad  bo  idoatiear  fa  aO 
essentials  with  the  Old  Ti  .'^i  i  iii  nt  cl  urnh,  it  was  no  Ie« 
necessary  that  it  should  be  now  a  religion  lor  Gentiles  as 
volt  as.  Fews,  and  here  tbe  difllenlty  emerged.  Oonld  the 
old  JTowiah  ohnrch  ba  oarriod  ovar  into  tho  Chriatian  dioick 
ff  all  fhat  otttwaidlf  ffiittngnisbed  it  waro  aibdlishedt 
Could  tha  continuity  be  preserved  if  tho  ceremonies  and 
restrictions  which  made  up  the  visible  life  of  the  Old 
Testament  won^hip  wcro  no  longer  to  beobserved  t  Would 
not  tbo  Old  Toataoieat  ohuch  bo  ontir^  dostrojod  and 
Am  oentittaity  botwooa  it  and  tin  How  iMamont  tkmA 
bo  done  awrij  ^th  if  tho  Old  Testament  ceremonial 
was  abandoaai  S  So  long  as  the  members  of  the  Christiao 
cltarch  were  Jews  only  or  Gentiles  who  had  become 
proselytes  the  difficoltj  was  not  falt^  Tha  Chriatiaas  bad 
not  openly  brofcon  wiut  JudaSum,  aad  waro  adcnowltdged 
even  by  their  Jewish  opponents  to  be  a  Jewish  sect,— a 
sect  everywhere  spoken  against  it  is  true,  but  still  a  sect 
just  as  the  Sadduccca  were  a  sect  But  whenever  Ocntik-= 
who  were  not  proeelytes  became  believers  then  a  fierce 
struggle  arose  between  thoao  who  thought  thai  tho  ooo* 
tinuity  between  the  Old  Testament  and  Christianity  coold 
not  be  kept  up  nnlesa  it  were  visibly  perpetuated  in  those 
obsorva^jLLy  hieh  distinguished  the  Jewish  religion  from 
all  others,  and  those  who  were  contented  with  a  continmty 
which  was  more  of  the  spirit  than  of  the  letter  and  tho 
form.  The  practical  abapo  which  the  atmggle  at  fint 
aasnroed  was,  whether  Qentfles  cAild  be  Chriatians  withoet 
firat  1  f-i  riiiiiL-  I  ri V 'es,  and  whether  Jewish  Christian! 
must  cease  lobebeliovera  if  they  associated  with  Gentilca  who 
had  not  been  drcumcis^  and  had  BOl  landered  themselra 
servants  to  tho  law  of  Moaos.  To  widarttand  thadiiBcalty 
rightly  it  sboold  bo  lamooibored  that  when  tho  diflktalty 
arose  th?  Nr'v  Testament  canon  waa  not  in  existence,  and 
tho  church  had  to  be  guided  mainly  by  the  Old  TestAmeot 
Scriptures  and  the  memory  of  Jesus  preserved  by  the 
apoitloii  la  qiito  of  what  baa  boon  advaaoad  bj  criiicB 
of  tho  TBbingoB  oehodi,  It  boobm  ovidmt  that  tho  apostle* 
one  and  all  in  their  letters  to  the  church  faithfully  followfj! 
out  tho  K>lation  which  Christ's  discourses  gave.  In  th^ 
diacouraes  our  Lord  carefully  distinguished  between  the  per- 
manent and  tho  tanporaiT  alomoata  ta  tho  Old  Teataiasnt 
dispensation,  and  Mmmed  that  Hia  otteo  aa  If  ossiah  goto  , 
him  full  anthmtr  tn  nli'^lfnh  or  alter  tho  latt/r.  Ho  also 
pointed  out  that  tlio  peniianent  parts  of  tho  Mosaic  eeo-  I 
nomy  wcto  the  vni  ious  modes  of  expressing  that  love  to  Gvd  , 
and  to  man  which  He  declared  to  be  the  sum  of  the  law  i 
and  the  prophets.  These  were  unalterable,  bat  any  chaago 
might  be  made  in  the  subordinate  and  temporary  olemert^ 
if  mUy  this  great  principle  was  mot«  fully  aud  better  «>■ 
pwaJ  hrtt>ohaa|»  TUabadtagthMightGhnrtVMt 
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•8  tnucll  to  3ot6ct  cnl  condemn  fa^ao  dovelopinenU  of  the 
Masaio  •cooomy  (<.^.,  Phamtuam)  u  to  teat  iu  true  doTeiop- 
ttMOl  ia  Cbratiaiiitj.  Tht  apostla  of  Jam  oarriad  oat 
tiM  pnMtelM  of  tkiir  llMtaft  ThMvliBotfttnMia  tht 
•pkOM  «f  Mar^  7«iiih,  Md  Jelia  of  tiM  IdM  dul  tttv*- 

tlOQ  fend  •OtmaTti  \idi>  the  kingtlutn  of  Gi>J  coul.:I  only  be 
obtained  by  those  who  were  tirst  Jews  mad  then  Chrittuina. 
TliH*  ii  no  ■tatomont,  for  oxample,  th&t  QentilM  moat  bo 
dwnadwd  btfwt Ubif  om  btUptiaML  On  tht«aBtmij, 
Jwmm  wfmkM  of  ^  potfoel  kw  of  Vhmty,  waA  Fatar 

ftod  Joho  h-ivi  erpreasions  eqiuvllj  strong.  Within  tbe 
writings  of  the  tpoatoho  circle  ererjthinK  gooa  to  show 
that  Uw  chnrdi  was  taogiit  from  tlio  Mgimung  that 
GbiiatiaBi^  wm  bo(  to  bo  ooaftatd  vithia  th»  «f 
BStBitl  or  adoptMl  JowiA  aationlity'. 

But  wbrn  Trn  tiirc  to  tbft  Acta  of  ths  Apostles,  and  to 
iha  epLiUea  oi  Tiksii,  eapeciilly  t.j  thii  Epistlo  to  the 
Oolatians,  wa  find  that  the  tifiuatolic  Htiliitiuti  of  the  diffi- 
caltj  was  not  acceptable  to  the  earljr  Jewish  Chriatiaas, 
and  was  not  aooepted  hj  many  of  uom.  Wa  otcb  ftid 
that  the  praetioo  of  membera  of  tha  ^Mstolio  circle  was  not 
•Iwajs  in  accordance  with  the  principles  which  they  had 
anoanced  m  aocordjuirf  with  ihu  guidance  of  tha  Holy 
Spirit  There  wi^s  a  strong  nJtra- Jewish  pu\^  in  the 
mij  Christian  chnnh,  which  was  able  in  some  nMaaors  to 
control  tha  oondiwl  of  tht  Moat'^s  themaalTaak  And  this 
was  what  was  to  Vo  aipaeted    Men  who  had  bean  trained 

in  Judiii.'iin,  whera  tha  COnnf  clion  Ijctwui-:!!  rflii^ion  and  jJoH- 
ticB  was  so  vaij  dooe,  whoso  religions  thoughts  were  always 
apuMMAItt  Mfirard  ordinanoas,  ooald  acaroalj  aroid  insist- 
Snf  «pM  BOOM  viattilo  conaaotfon  batvaao  Jadaian  and 
ChiiatiBBity.  nmy  toM  aot  aaa  that  Chriatiaiiilj  was 
tha  eomplelioQ  of  Judaism  if  t'ui  practices  of  the  Mosaic 
•conomy  were  not  kept  np^  Thus  we  £ad  at  least  two 
parties,  a  Jndaising  and  a  Qentila  fVtfi  Ii  tk«  early 
choidL  At  fiiat  tha  Jawiak  partf  «m  to  atnof  aa  to 
fofoe  a  oompromise  apon;^  mmoii  of  ^  OantOa  ^w«h, 
and  rrqitirn  that  every  Qentile  Christian  should  at  leett 
become  a  proaelyts  o(  the  gate  by  abetainiug  from  things 
cflbnd  to  idols,  from  things  strangtad,  from  blood,  and 
fran  vapak  or  a  bnooh  «f  tha  Old  Taataawat  nfulatim 
•boot  maftfaca  ;  aad  it  ii  prabaliia  thai  Jawish  CanitianB 
ware  reqijir?d  to  keep  np  a!l  the  prartices  of  the  Jewish 
raligiuii  atid  moro  especially  to  ebure  :l  tha  sacrificial 
worship  of  the  temple.  AftorwarJj  iLih  Jewish  party 
l^w  waakar,  and  it  becama  tha  oniTarsai  beliaf  in  tha 
aarij  cihttidk  dhat  Christians  bom  Hd  not  need  to 
obaerre  the  ceremonial  law  of  Moaas  or  to  abata  in  the 
tampla-worship,  and  that  Christians  bom  Gentiles  did  not 
require  to  show,  by  keopnig  oartain  Jewish  regulations,  thit 
they  were  believers  in  a  craad  which  was  a  deveiopmoat  of 
Old  Testament  ideaa.  The  captura  of  Jamaalam  and  tha 
daatinction  of  tha  taiaritaaeparated  tha  Ghriadaa  Jawa  who 
vara  of  Ao  aaet  of  tha  Fharineea  from  thafr  faOow  Ghriatians, 
and  tha  aevara  psraacntion  of  Jewish  reli^on  and  ritoa 
which  followed  the  revolt  nndar  Bar  Cocbba  aaot  moat  of 
them  over  into  tha  ranks  of  tha  Eatanea,  and  thna  the 
Christina  ahaieh  waalaftiaMaaa  tonooiBoQaitaiatiBiata 
aoanaetion  vith  Jaddna  wtth  fu  abaadoBmaat  of  Jawlah 
ritual  on  tha  principlea  of  ChrUtian  libertj'.  Eu!  ;r.  oolving 
the  problem  the  early  Christian  church  was  scarcely  true  to 
Ita  principles  of  ita  Master.  In  order  to  dafand  mora  atran- 
■oaalj  thdr  Mpamtiatt  froai  JadaiaB,it  waa  oaatomaiy  for 
tha  fathaiB  of  Uw  dtardi  to  look  at  ChfUlaidlf  aaaapply- 
ing  in  detail  all  that  Jn  laifim  posptasod,  and  this  led  thr  m 
almost  as  for  from  the  iuiivi&iut^nUi  principlea  of  continuUy 
laid  down  by  Christ  as  the  old  Judaixcrs  had  gonsi  They 
laqnifad  a  aaw  Uv  to  tot  over  against  tha  old  law  of 
Ifnaa^aaivaarvNa  to  taka  tha  placa  of  tha  tampla  aarrica 
lb  Old  TartaBOQli  a  anr  4^1/ CMtOe^  **  tiia  aav  M 
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new  oLlfltion  "  iDst-ead  of  the  Wicri5c(!-i  of  ^fosa^,  a  now  ritual 
which  after  it  had  gradually  grown  complex  eooogh  waa 
fonndtooorraapoodbit  by  bit  with  thaiWHtaf  loraaalam, 
aada^av  priaithood  whfloa  iaaotkaa  ««>»tobt  aotaalika 
Aa  datioa  of  Oa  aooa  of  Aana.  b  AnA  taadhloai, 
a  r  tual  cl  wonsbip,  and  a  Bornoa  of  priaats,  they  foond  the 
proof  of  their  relation  to  the  lalif  ion  of  the  Old  Tastament, 
and  f orgatting  tha  nnaean  oontinaity  of  aamaneaa  of  apiritnal 
ptiaoipu^  foaad  a  aoaooiaHoB  ia  a  f anciad  ainiiMiilif  ia 
astanal  netbia  of  wataUp.  Ia  tUa  way  aarlyCShiiidaBtty 
euccee^cxl  and  failed  in  realizing  to  heraalf  the  t«al  eon- 
tin  uity  between  the  Old  Taatamaat  and  tha  New  Tasta- 
mant  kingdoms  of  Qod. 

But  if  aarijr  Chriatiaaiqr  foaad  it  diOoali  to  neoaeila 
tha  ITavTlMtaiMntidaaof  Ooktagdenof  Ood  vith  tha 

Old  Test-imcnt  conrcption,  it  •w-aa  no  Iks  trt-nblod  yrhnn  it 
cams  to  ^surk  out  thin  Now  Tc&taumut  thought  on  the 
Ircvi  1  b.v^is  prepared  for  it  by  the  existence  and  character 
of  Uia  Boman  ampiia.  There  ware  diffiooltiea  without  aa 
wan  aa  iSUMMm  within.  Christiana  ara  moa  irith  bodka 
as  well  as  souls,  and  Christian  ideaa  tend  to  take  sffiriiHfl 
shnpe.  sometimos  false  and  sometimes  true.  No  sooner 
liad  C!iri5t:ari;[y  ehcktrj  off  il.s  Jewish  tliraldom  than  it 
Boemad  eager  to  betake  itself  to  a  new  slavery— eager  to  lay 
dova  tha  Etafdon  «f  Ood  «a  lines  slready  furnished  by  tho 
government  of  fogta  Rosta,  or  tha  eraads  of  pagan  philo- 
sophy. At  aQ  areata  wa  eaa  trace  in  early  (%risttanity 
tho  w:jrkin,[:s  erf  two  eubtle  influence;',  i'ue  one  of  wliicli 
strove  to  reduce  tho  kingdom  of  Qod  to  a  material  and 
earthly  aaipire,  while  tha  other  woold  have  diaaolvad  it  into 
a  aystam  of  philoaopby.  1W  aoolaaiaatieal  aiaplia  of  tha 
Middle  Ages  and  tha  aehoiitle  fhaotogy  owtribniwm  at  tha 
Great  RcforLjation  were  slowly  built  up  by  priuciplea  which 
Christianity  almost  anconacionaly  assumed  during  her  long 
atruggla  with  pagan  Rome  and  with  pagan  fUonOphy. 

Tha  lalatioB  of  Bwaa  to  Chriatiaai^y  waa  Twrj  pagaliai; 
Both  alnad  at  worid-wlda  daniaion,  aad  tha  oao  waa  the 
very  incarnation  of  [;K:lytlie'",)ra,  while  the  other  forViade  in 
the  atameat  terms  all  idolatrous  worship.  The  Christians, 
while  eitisans  of  tha  great  empire  which  ruled  tha  world, 
foaad  tha  idobtnriihkhthaiyhatad  aad  doaoaaoad  iBia^ 
wovaa  iaewtrbaMf  iridt  tha  law  of  tta  had,  poaaaarioa  of 
property,  uociil  observances,  and  public  ceremonirg.  And 
CLriiit^uUy  had  scarcely  emerged  from  Palestine  when  it 
found  itself  engaged  ia  a  hand  til  hawd  itimgla  Vith  tha 
imperial  power  of  Rome  heraalf. 

Thaanlenn  poKey  of  Borne  waa  to  respaol  Iha  hws  and 
the  religion  of  the  conquered  peoples  who  came  under  her 
dominion.  Tho  Roman  system  of  jurisprndeoee,  it  is  true, 
'A- .J  LiLifjiiiiL-.d  to  uU  parts  of  the  empire,  aad  capit:;!  offences 
were  generally  tried  according  to  Roman  law  before  Roman 
tribunals ;  but,  generally  speaking,  oonquerad  nations  lived 
under  their  own  laws  iiiiid  ware  aOowad  to  pnetiaa  thdr 
ownraligiona.  By  this  wise  poliey  Konaa  Bot  only  BVoUad 
stirring  up  religious  wars,  but  contrived  to  be  the  religions 
and  legal  as  weU  as  political  centre  of  all  the  oonquersd 
tribea  In  one  way  only  was  the  religbtt  «f  thtaonqoered 
interfeiad  with,  whan  tha  vonhip  of  tho  oaiperor  was  forced 
upon  all  hia  aabjaela.  Wbatavar  aaotirae  of  policy  urged 
this  haughty  indifference  to  all  creeds,  and  this  ca^y  tidero- 
tion  of  every  form  of  pagan  faith,  they  were  in  reality 
founded  on  an  intanae  beliaf  in  the  eternity  ind  almost 
diviai^  of  Roaia  ilaalf.  Roma  had  roouiaad  for  ana  and 
eaeaied  llkaiy  to  aadaia  tiM  Ftomal  City,  and  trhaa  all  other 
fcclinp'!  nf  reverence  had  fled,  the  heart  of  tho  genuine 
liomaii  was  full  of  awe  for  the  majesty  and  might  of 
pereDdiinng  Rt mo.  It  was  no  mere  servile  adulatiuu  which 
l«d  to  the  deification  of  the  emperors.  Tho  emperor  waa 
Qwd,  and  divine  hononra  were  paid  to  him  because  he  waa 
the  vinUa  ^jmbol  4C  Jp^peud  BoaM  aiaMin  ainaitel  ili 
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pomr  ud  {wmiftnaaM.  And  it  wib  •  ml  feeliiu  of  «or> 
■hip  that  nued  in  erorj  hotuM  tka  alur  to  to*  dtwrns 

r,  u!  il  gproid  over  the  whole  of  the  Uoman  cmjiire, 
joatling  asido  Um  mjrud  cneda,  tbs  oao  faiik  la  iluuic, 
io  iu  power,  iU  eteraity*  mm!  itt  mystarioos  stroDgUi. 
It  wu  in  thii  ww  that  PIT""'"  tndEomabaoiMtUnwiit 
■TDoaymous,  *nd  All  CbntiaBitj  md  Bob*  wo*  fow 
from  the  (irat. 

Roma  never  treated  Chriatianitj  as  othei  religious  were 
treated.  Gibbon  tella  at  that  the  Aomana  wtfre  already 
•Mcvba  ialoUnuit  of  Jadtiui  ud  oxtaodad  thair  toiul- 
anMO  IP  tin  aow  Jew  jih  aaet,  aenwwbMl  mora  iBtnatobla 

than  thrfir  no'ghboorf,  which  Christinr.i  wrrn  supjjoaed  to 
be.  He  also  tbowi  that  Christians  wbu  had  i.eitiier 
nor  ayuagoguea  were  supposed  to  be  atheist*,  aud  so 
beyond  the  p»ta  of  toleration,  and  that  the  secret 
•aaambUea  of  Chriati«M  were  supposed  to  have  f  boatile 
poiltieal  MtauttDg.  Bat  aomethiDg  more  ii  required  to 
explain  the  nncompromiaiag  hostility  of  Romn,  eepocially 
when  we  find  that  latterly  that  hostility  vr.v^  ^trongebt 
aodar  the  greataat  and  noi^eat  emperor*.  Smoa 
.  Renan  toleration  waa  founded  on  ^dblie  pt^icy,  there  waa 
Ml  fad  of  it  with  regard  to  a  ratigiott  vUok  was  of  no 
VNlB  oaibiog  ft  oonqaerod  people.  T%a  GUatian  religion 
waa  MOM  and  iUicita  ,  it  wii.s  nut  a  riational  tBli^ion  nor  a 
reoogntted  faith,  and  was  a  new  and  unaccountahla  pheno- 
Bienon  which  might  be,  and  moat  probabljr  waa,  fttpight 
with  daocMT  to  tba  aocnd  atataii  Wo  find,  too^  ia  m»aj 
of  Roma'a  aUaat  alataaaian  ft  abftago  ioaCiiMttfo  dnad  af 
Christinnitr.  They  Tr.arin  inqoiriea  about  it  and  were 
watcluul  of  It,  and  yet  could  get  no  real  insight  into  it. 
They  could  not  help  noticing  how  in  apite  of  edicts  and 
pamaantioBa  C^iristiftiii^  was  nfidij  inciOMiog ;  they 
•ftw  how,  with  ft  dmnf  wUdk  to  itaa  waa  aimply 
inorplieable,  ft  was  nothing  l^nth  to  matc'i  i"--lf  against 
the  power  of  Home.  To  liiu  tsars  of  these  d^i k  ajid  jl-iIuus 
enipenjrs  came  tidings  of  Christianity  copying  the  jurisdic 
tioa  of  Bona  in  its  ecclastaatical  diviaiotu  ol  the  land,  of 
ita  Moeiia  mtho  laiga  towao  ia  the  ampira^  of  its  oatranoe 
into  the  army.  They  saw,  too,  what  Constantinc  was  the 
first  to  make  nae  of,  that  Christianity  actcxl  in  such  a  way 
upon  tlirj  ;  hysicul  frame  that  Christiaa  soldiers  were 
stronger  and  braver  than  their  fellows,  and  man  for  man 
■ad  tfttlalioa  for  battalion  were  more  tJiftv  a  mateh  for 
tbo  pftfMtt.  AboTo  •!]»  ihaj  heard  rumours  of  a  new 
kingdom  which  the  Christiana  were  to  eatabliah,  of  con- 
fidently exprcHBod  bop<y»  that  the  kingdom  would  soon  c  n:' 
and  of  opeuly  asserted  resolutions  and  prophecies  that  it 
would  be  established  on  the  ruins  of  Emm  itself.  And, 
oa  tba  aida  of  th»  Cbriatiaiia,  Tartnlliaa  waa  raody  to  boast 
tiiat  in*  faw  jean  the  Chria^a  amptrahad  aiora  axtansiTe 
bouudaries  than  the  Homan,  and  that  Christian  suldicre 
bad  penetrated  and  triumphed  io  regions  where  the  Euuian 
arms  ware  unknown  or  defied.  Christian  martyrs  marching 
to  tba  arena  eonSdaatlj  pcadietad  tba  apaod/  overthraw 
of  tba  eruel  pag^inism  wneb  aaat  tbem  Aat*.     Aa  tbe 

struggle  dtepoiii'd,  too,  thore  entered  a  dintinctly  now 
element  on  th«  CUrutian  aide,  and  the  contest  bc<:aine 
not  merely  one  of  the  true  religion  against  a  falM  paganism 
and  ft  pafan  and  nanaonting  atftttj  it  becamo  ft  battle 
batwooB  two  kingdema.  Ibo  ChristiftB  Mahop  ft»d  the 
Roman  gorcrnor  were  two  rival  authorities,  viceroys  in 
two  warring  empires ;  and  the  aaints  would  inherit  tbu 
enrth,  when  the  church  ruled  instead  of  Rome  as  the 
uiattess  of  the  world.  During  the  long  struggle  between 
Bomaand  Christianity  wo  aio  diis  subtls  inflnaaoa  entering 
into  and  withering  the  troa  spiritual  conception  of  the 
kingdom  of  Qod,  until  at  last  it  is  almost  transformed  into 

R,r.    sidrllily    empire.      St    Augunti:ii3     tiaf,    ?.i:;/,rd    u[i  Eir::i 

repreaeated  this  idaa  witb  aoblinte  dramatie  power  io  bit  { 
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C'lWtcis  fhi  m  jpmgrmtHom  ptr  Urmt,  whore  tba  Ckku 
Dei,  or  tho  dtttreh,  it  aet  o<ror  agaaaat  the  Cimfaw  Ttmm, 

or  Blato  ;  and  where  ihr  l: ti-'Jom  of  C^od,  howcTCr  gnodly 
pictured,  ia  almost  aa  material,  cirlhly,  and  sensible 
the  empire  of  pagan  Rome.  From  this  fatal  influence  havs 
oapia  ftU  tha  ftttampta  to  realiio  the  nnivorsality  and 
catbofidty  of  tha  i^aidi  ia  •  purely  external  or  vinhb 
way,  and  the  failure  to  understand  how  Christianity  may 
be  ail  u  La  bracing  without  visiUy  covering  aud  controttiag 
the  earth. 

In  her  ouatest  with  liuma  Christianity  succeeded  ut 
realising  and  giving  expression  to  her  claim  to  univeiaal 
dominion,  but  in  Rome's  overthrow  ehe  inflicted  an  abaoat 
fa  tit  1  wound  on  herself  when  she  was  uoeonsciansly  iodoaad 
to  take  tho  government  of  a  pagan  empire  aabamoMfo 
the  orgauiiatioa  of  a  spiritual  kingdum. 

In  Uie  contest  wbieb  Chriatianity  Lad  iO  W'"*""  with 
pagan  phitoaophjr  <he  carlj  Cbriatiaaa  wota  oeaipallad  to 
work  ont  aaotbar  side  of  tbe  great  proUaia  wbidk  fla» 
fronted  the  early  cLurvL — the  relition  of  tho  Old  T'-^tj.ciont 
to  the  New  Ttnttament  kingdom  of  Uod.  I'hiJoaophy  when 
engaged  npon  topics  which  belong  to  Christianity  is  dwayt 
easijjr  diatiaaai^ad  bgr  tba  way  in  which  it  puts  its 
questioaa  Tba  qnastfon  with  pbikieophy,  for  ezsniple,  it, 
WLr.t  is  Sin  ?  How  can  its  existence  be  explained  I  But 
the  Chriatian  question  is  :  Uow  can  I  get  rid  of  sin  t  To 
the  philoeophw  tin  is  food  for  meditation,  but  U>  ibi 
Cbrisltan  it  ia  aonotbiac  to  be  eaoapod  icooi.  Ootaida 
Cbriatianity  tiiaio  waia  many  schoMa  of  tbinkaia  who 
busied  themselves  with  speoulations  about  the  ort^n  auil 
nature  of  siu,  death,  Ood,  judgment,  holiness,  and  so 
on,  and  tlicre  were  many  philoeophere  who  were  quite 
wilUiM|  to  take  balp  from  tha  Habrtw  Soriptorea  ia  their 
difficiudaft,  ft  was  dtwaja  a  mottor  of  aaraaat  aadaafaar 
on  the  pirt  of  Christian  thcnli.gians  to  make  it  clear  tbaft 
ChriNtianity  waa  not  a  pliildH'phy  lo  tio  ducuascd  but  a  life 
to  he  lived  ;  but  when  tht-y  wcro  Ci\lkd,  by  the  views  of 
some  of  tbe  Qnoatifl^  to  explain  their  relation  to  the  Old 
Teatamaal  Seriptaraa  and  to  the  dvw  Testament  caaoo,  we 
find  them  unable  to  ivaliu  the  full  significance  of  the 
l>rubleni.  To  the  early  Christians  the  Old  Teetament  wss 
pre-eminently  the  scripture,  it  wj-<  lu  their  poas«aaion  before 
the  New  Testament,  aud  the  New  To:itament  canon  wss 
gmdoftUj  fonaad  ss  one  after  another  of  tho  writings  which 
compoee  it  were  found  worthy  of  •  plaea  baaidt  tbo  Old 
TesUment  Scripturee.  Certain  of  the  Gooatie  aeete  ais^ 
use  of  tho  facts,  stateuienu,  aud  truths  coutained  in  the 
Scriptures  in  thwir  theories  of  creation  and  redemption,  ef 
man,  sin,  and  aalvation ;  and  Christian  theologians  w«0 
conpoUad  to  nfoto  tho  Qaoatiea  bj  aottiug  foitk  aiw 
agaiaat  tha  fidaa  doetrioaa  what  thej  bold  to  bo  tho  traHa 
concerning  tho  matters  taught  Tn  this  way  end  gradually 
there  grew  up  an  iutellectual  system  of  Christian  truth, 
embodied  in  the  creeds  of  the  church  and  in  tbe  writings 
of  bor  thaolofiftaa  IboBaoeaiitjr  waa  laid  apoa  Cbriatiaa 
tbaologiana  to  praaaot  Chriatianity  intellaotiMny  io  tUa 
way,  and  opjvose  a  true  to  the  falao  -yiww  ;  but  m  ia 
her  cont*8t  with  Judaism  and  Route  Christiatiity  ujF.  iiHibly 
adopted  part  of  the  error  contended  agninst,  so  h  -n^  the 
struipla  acainat  intaUoetaal  anl  bad  the  result  of  tanding 
to  duBoeiftta  Ghriatna  lifa  frum  the  Holy  BcHpturea,  and 
of  creating  two  kingtlorns  of  Cod — one  of  life  which  wss 
lo  bo  livpd  oa  tbo  line*  of  the  old  Roman  empire,  aud  ooe 
of  doctrine  which  was  to  be  based  on  the  foundations  of 
Greek  pbikaopby.  Thia  kttor  teadanqr  did  not  appear  ia 
the  obnreb  ontit  tbo  eailj  Jowbh  otomeDt  had  elBMafe  dial 
out  To  the  Jew  Judaism  wa^  au  historicftl  past  whidi  it 
waa  not  to  the  Gentile,  reho  cculd  with  difTiculty  think  of 
■i-"  church  of  tho  Old  To^tamcnt  as  a  spiritual  iireai  iialioii 

into  which  be  waa  actael)/  brought  by  rcgeoaiatioo.  To 
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the  Jf"w  ihfi  Mo«.fl!r  T  aw  and  the  Old  Teatament  Seriptona 
geuoi-n'Ay  did  uol  su  much  mean  a  aeries  of  commandiuenta 
or  prescriptions  as  a  modo  of  lifii  N  j  ul  t  when  they 
thought  of  Ibe  Old  Toatamenk  their  nuQcLt  were  lull  of  kw« 
•ad  eommandmeDts,  bat  still  the  moat  prominent  ideft  waa 
that  their  fathen  bad  liwed  and  had  him  wguined  to  live 
a  partJcakr  mode  of  lifei  To  tli«  Jaw  the  Old  Teatament 
waa  til'-'  pii't  coTL-nant  life  of  bit  fathers  in  wliii']!  }ir 
ought  abare,  and  it  showed  bim  God  maob  more  as  the 
MVnillt  God  nith  whom  Israel  hod  livad  {ft  communion 
Am  m  ft  man  Lawnm.  Bat  it  waa  niofa  diffi/cult 
for  tha  G«D^1«  to  fcd  thia.  Ha  cooM  not  aadj  fnl 
that  the  co«pr>r>DC  life  di^ribed  in  the  Old  Teatament 
waa  the  life  into  which  Christ  had  brought  bim,  and 
Ita  Mil  aa  nvdi  outaide  of  it  aa  the  Jew  felt  within  it 
And  ao  to  him  Una  Old  Teatament  waa  not  ao  amah 
a  hMvm  of  reHgjoiM  ftflowahip  aa  t  aariaa  of  eommandmeBta 

which  he  mipyit  ur^dcrntand  and  at  least  cou I iJ  <jbey.  'When 
the  Gnostics  dr«w  false  infereooee  from  statements  in  the 
Old  Testament,  and  when  the  ebareb  theologiana  corrected 
thaaa  in  ataadi^  thia  foicad  makiiutof  oneda  intensified  the 
tMkdaikef  to  look  al  tha  Bilda-^Old  Taatamaiit  and  New 

Testament — rathor  aa  a  storehouse  of  theological  weapons, 
th&o  as  the  mt^miu  of  personal  ictercourso  between  a 
eoreoant.  God    and  His    people.      One  of   the  main 

diaiaiotariatka  of -the  Biblical  of  the  kingdom  of  God 
iwa  hat— itto  thought  of  peiaoiialintaKOttiaa  with  the  King 

through  His  word  rpftHj!pd  in  nrt  of  prnrinnl  tniRt.  and 
the  idea  of  faith  lo-c  its  sense  of  trust  with  peniuL.il  cum- 
riiuniLia  and  took  the  cliiracttr  of  assent  to  Lnteliectual 
truths.  But  aa  the  life  can  never  be  fed  upon  abstract 
Iraths  and  their  comprehension,  and  most  have  some 
support,  Christian  life  became  gradually  divorced  from  any 
relation  to  the  Word,  and  became  rooted  oo  a  aystem  of 
obsenraneee,  of  which  the  !<aL:  ;>.ment  of  the  Supper  became 
tiie  centre.  The  efforts  of  the  church  to  realize  its  rebtion 
to  the  Scripturps  were  in  this  way  partly  successfui,  because 
It  ROogniaed  its  dutj  to  aet  forth  the  truth  of  Ood  ;  but 
from  the  waj  taken  the  raault  was  to  displace  Christienitj 
from  its  position  of  refit  upon  the  Old  T( :  tuni n;  church 
and  the  Scriptures,  and  to  send  it  to  ita  owa  machinery  for 
life  and  strength. 

Onaothar  phaaaof  aarlj  C3iriatiaiiiQr  ought  to  be  referred 
to.  aa  ft  fllBStrataa  anothar  aid*  of  the  aame  great  problem 
which  7,23  presented  for  solution.  Both  in  the  Old 
Tee  lament  aud  in  the  New  Testament  conceptions  of  tha 
kingdom  of  heaven  the  idea  of  a  new  life,  or  at  least  of  a 
aapanio  ooaiaontad  lif<b  ia  a  oooapiownia  atameot  The 
ktagdom  of  Ood  hnpfica  that  tiioaa  who  are  wifMn  tiio 

kingdom  live  a  life  different  from  those  vrithout,  Tn  all 
ages  of  Christiaoity  this  new  and  separate  life  has  beeo  an 
object  of  speculation,  and  many  Tarioos  ideas  of  its  true 
natara  have  baaa  momiilgatad.  The  veiy  ooaeeptkn  of  a 
Kla  wfakk  ia  saw  la  adHdoot  of  itaelf  to  piedooe  atrange 
conjectures  respecting  its  nature,  and  in  the  epistles  of  St 
Paul  we  find  evidence  that  m&oy  of  the  Gentile  Christians 
were  disposed  to  think  of  the  now  life  of  Christianity  as 
MM  aatiidy  ovtndo  of  tba  realm  of  ordinary  mofal  law. 
Thii  lawlem  or  immoral  tondonoy  wav  olem^  dwdtad  io 
tba  Christian  church,  end  only  gained  head  in  sects  outride 
of  it ;  but  traces  of  the  tendency  were  not  infrequent. 
The  function  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  church  wsa  always 
made  a  ground  of  coiyecttire  concerning  the  real  nature  of 
tit*  MW  OhrialiaD  Hfe,  and  it  waa  from  mistaken  views  of 
the  character  of  the  Spirit's  influence  and  work  that  dta- 
tarbing  pietist  theories  perplexed  eariy  Christianity.  These 
pietist  theories  gained  distinctive  form  and  acquired  great 
power  in  what  hu  been  called  Montanism,  and  the  church's 
effortato  lid  hoilMlf  of  this  inoidMi^  while  well  intentioned, 
led  to  poiiMiiaal  tulti  ty  no  Bwna  aatiilaotoiy.  On  of 
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the  chief  eharaeteristioa  of  thia  aaily  pietiaas  woa  tha  idea 
that  the  abiding  presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  saadaied 

possible  a  conlinuoi-  u  v  lation,  aud  it  was  believed  that 
the  prophetic  gift  was  permanent  iii  the  Church.  I'hr 
Montaniit  protects  presumed  to  add  to  revelaUon,  and  to 
oToitaa  aodaaiaaHoal  kwa  and  juiadictioo  hgr  aMoaa  of 
inlUHbleottennemdiseloaed  tothom.  The  praetieal  ofTaet 
■xoiild  Lave  hot  [1  to  rc^'i  ju  the  organization  of  Christianity 
htid  lln>  uitercourse  between  Christians  to  a  precarious 
dependence  upon  the  dictatea  of  self-i.:onstituted  prophets, 
wh«Me  idwa  of  xvnhtion  waamhled  the  heathen  aoothsayiog 
uaeh  mora  doo^f  dm  Old  Teatament  prophecy  or 
the  New  TeetamOBt  iuapiration,  er.i^  thv^  led  the  church  to 
adopt  a  severer  diaapline  and  more  monarchical  consti- 
tution.   But  this  must  be  afterwards  referred  to. 

To  aom  ajk  than,  aarljr  Chriatiaiu^,  in  workiiig  out  the 
proUem  of  ita  eonnactioB  with  Jndaitm  asd  the  Old 
Testament  Pcriptures,  acliicvfd  success  in  four  prn^f  dirr-- 
tions,  but  at  the  same  time  made  four  great  mibUkcu.  Ii 
insisted  rightly  on  the  fact  that  in  order  to  be  a  dcvclop^ 
mcnt  id  Jodaiam  Chriatiaiu  did  not  reqoire  to  become 
Jowi  ftil,  hot  it  arrad  in  attempting  to  nnJca  Christianltjr 
the  exact  eonntcrpart  nnd  rival  of  Jadni^n,  It  insisted 
rightly  that  tiiti  kiiigdi^iiu  of  licavcQ  waa  a  kingdom  to  be 
set  up  on  earth  and  so  all-embracing  as  to  include  the  whole 
earth  within  ita  bowttdariciy  but  it  erred  when  it  conceived 
it  to  be  aUqgdom  wUdi  in  anyway  eoidd  be  compared  with 
the  "Reman  cmpirp,  and  ■whrn  it  began  to  translate  spiritual 
puwtir  and  {jo*£<.-&BioQ  into  physical  and  temporal  domi- 
nion. It  insisted,  rightly,  that  the  church  x^-as  the  cii.=  lvjd]er 
of  truth,  but  it  erred  when  it  made  faith  intellectual  assent, 
when  it  gave  to  the  Bible  an  entirely  intellectual  aspect, 
and  laid  the  foundations  for  infallible  creeds.  It  rightly 
expelled  from  its  midst  a  falso  pietist  prophecy,  which  in 
course  (jf  titiie  v,ijuld  h^vr  u [nierniir.cd  alike  Rcriptural  anJ 
ecclesiastical  authority,  but  it  erred  when  it  conferred  on  a 
oonaeor^ed  privileged  caste  the  aole  authority  to  intwoN* 
scripture  and  rejpilate  eceledastieal  discii^ina.  Tbeao 
attempts  and  failnree  in  early  Christianity  have  been  oo 
often  repeated  that  they  may  be  looked  upon  aa  tnm  and 
false  principles  ot  development  inherent  in  it 

The  histoiy  of  the  world  preoonli  no  phenomenon  so 
striking  as  Um  rise  and  aai^  jongwrn  of  Christianity. 
Originating  in  a  eoontry  not  lemaifciUa  for  any  polilieal, 
conir.jercml,  or  L'terary  influence,  emanating  from  One  who 
occupied  a  humble  sphere  in  the  community  amidst  which 
He  qtpaared,  and  announced  ia  tiw  fint  instance  by  men 
of  maan  extraction,  of  no  litaiaqr  onltBio^  and  not  endowed 
wiA  any  surpassing  gifts  of  intelleet, — ^it  nevwAdem  spread 
so  rapidly  that  in  an  incrciibly  short  riod  of  time  it  had 
been  disused  throughout  the  whole  civiiued  world,  and  in 
the  fourth  century  of  ita  existence  became  the  recognixed 
and  oataMiahed  iQU^ion  of  the  Boman  empire.  When  it  ia 
remambared  that  thfa  raanlt  waa  adrieved  not  only  widioat 
the  aid  of  any  worldly  influcner,  Vut  in  the  face  of  the 
keeneat  opposition  on  the  part  of  all  the  learning,  wealth, 
wit,  and  power  of  the  moot  enlightened  and  mightiest 
nationaof  the  earth,  thaoonefaiiion  ia  strongly  forced  upon 
no  that  a  power  b^ond  tittt  of  man  was  concerned  in  ito 
success,  and  that  its  early  and  unexampled  triumphs  afford 
an  incontestable  proof  of  its  inhereut  truth  and  its  divine 
origin  Xor  has  the  rapid  advance  of  Chribtianity  been 
confined  to  ita  earlier  years.  "Alter  a  revolution  of  fourteen 
or  fifteen  oentaries  Utat  religion  is  still  professed  by  tha 
nations  of  Europe,  the  most  distinguished  portion  of  human 
kind  in  art  and  learning  as  well  as  in  arms.  By  the 
industry  and  real  of  Europeans,  it  has  been  widely 
diffused  to  the  most  distant  shores  of  Asia  and  Africa, 
and  by  means  of  their  colonies  has  been  firmly  established 
ln»i  CSntda  to  Chili  in  •  land  unknown  to  tiw  aacianta." 
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And  vim  m  tniii  to  As  nnitti  of  maitmm  temkmnj 
entarfffis*  we  And  ft  MIM6M  BO  bit  nmarlubla. 

Historical  critica  who  bsva  do  sympathy  with  the  super- 
oatitxal  eUmeuU  io  Cbriatianity  bave  attempted  to  acc&ont 
for  this  wonderful  saeoew  by  natonl  caoms,  and  bava 
poiated  out  various  circamataaoM  wUoh  gp  lar  to  aoooont 
for  tibe  mpidity  of  iu  sprotd.  8««pti«ol  eritiea  of  a  past 
ganeradon  contented  tbemsclres  with  enamerating  various 
dietioct  causas  combiaiag  to  produce  the  eS&ct,  while 
natanJut  writera  of  oar  own  day  try  rather  to  abow  that 
CbxMMaitj  waa  tbo  natoiol  ootMOM  of  tho  fatoUool 
of  «bo  oge  which  prodneod  ik  Tho  poai  dfaodvoatago 
ntlaching  to  'hf>  one  mode  of  criticism  is  that  no  para-lc  nf 
cauaea  ur  c^aditiona  of  success  can  ever  get  nd  of  tho 
supernatural  character  of  Christianity,  for  it  13  !iJ»ayB 
iatpoaaible  to  abow  that  theae  are  the  only  causes  at  work, 
analbofitofk  omboBode  that  theae  eaoaea  are  tbemaelvea 
part  of  the  aapematural  plan  for  the  introdactioo  and 
fortbeiance  of  Christianity,  while  the  other  laboora  nnder 
the  neceaeity  either  of  getting  rid  of  the  Christ  of  history 
and  putttog  in  hie  place  an  elabor&te  poem — an  atte^.^t 
not  yet  Bocoeaaful — or  of  redndng  the  character  and  work 
of  Jeaoa  to  tho  lorcl  of  thoae  of  Coafuoiii^  Baddha, 
Kabomet,  or  olher  fonndar  of  a  purely  Qatttralist  religion. 
The  celebrated  firo  canaea  of  Gibbon  are  perliajjs  the 
beat  tpecimen  of  the  one  mode  of  argument,  while  the 
obborate  tbeoriea  of  the  Tilbingen  school  are  certainly  the 
toook  noUwoithj  inataaeo  of  tho  otbor.  Qibboo  tbinka 
that  1h$  CShtbtlaii  fdtb  obtabiod  oo  nnuBlnblo  •  Tietory 
orer  tho  establiahf  i  rrligions  of  the  earth  because  it  was 
eifectluUy  favoured  and  aaiusted  by  tlte  five  iciUcning 
canaea : — 1.  Tb«  inflexible,  and  if  we  may  oao  the  ezpreaaioo, 
tho  iotolotaal  «oal  of  the  CbnatioM^  dttiTod  it  io  tmo  fn» 
tho  J^mUk  nligioD,  but  pariAod  fraoi  Oo  umv  oad 

spirit,  ^liich  inetr-.-.f!  of  inriricg  had  detcrrc-l  t!in 
OentLles  from  cmLracujg  thij  l^w  of  Moaea  ;  li.  'I  he  doctj^no 
of  a  future  lifo  improved  by  every  additional  circumsLanco 
wbicb  could  giro  weight  and  efficacy  to  that  important 
traUi ;  8.  The  mffafalnM  powm  lioribed  to  the  primitire 
cborcb  ;  4.  Tho  pare  and  austere  morala  of  the  Chriatiana ; 
6.  The  union' and*  diaciplino  of  the  Chriatiaa  repnblie, 
which  gradually  formed  an  independent  and  incrcaeing  state 
io  the  heart  of  the  Bomaa  empire.  It  doea  not  need  the 
pOHMuon  of  an  anti-Chriatiaa  apirit  to  admit  that  theae 
canaea  of  Oibbon'a  may  ban  halpod  gmtlj  to  opnad 
the  C!briatkn  religion,  and  iadood  toe  CSrIatiaa  erMe  baa 
to  object  not  ao  much  to  tbia  atat«m<^iit  uf  iLiisea  as  to  the 
coTcrt  inainoatioa  which  lo^  in  the  hietoriao'e  ezpoaitioa 
of  their  influeoce.  For  the  qimttoQ  itill  nmyiu  to  be  pat, 
why  WM  il  that  CShiiitiaBitj  poaNiMd  ao  many  character- 
iaboa  wUeh  mado  it  adapted  aa  no  other  religion  waa  to 

the  nccda  and  cap  :ci':ie3  of  maDklnd.  Still  it  ought  to  be 
obaervcd  that  wbco  we  turn  to  the  pagea  of  the  early 
Cbriatian  Apologiata,  eepedaUy  to  the  writinga  of  tboaa  of 
them  who  wen  oonvarted  to  Cbriatiani^  after  hatiqg 
apent  many  yean  aautoUigent  pagana,  we  find  then  ahnoit 
noanim  1:1  in  declaring  that  they  themselves  were  attracted 
to  Christina ;ijr  chipfly  by  those  three  reasons  : — 1.  The 
sublimity  and  simjilicity  of  tho  Christian  doclrinca  of  Ood, 
ain,  and  aalration ;  3.  The  noblo  purity  of  the  Cbriatian 
life,  more  eapecially  of  the  life  of  a  Christian  woman ;  and 
3.  The  grandoar  of  tho  doctrine  of  creation  contained  in 
the  Old  Teatameat  Scriptnres.  The  inefficiency  of  the 
tbeoriea  of  modem  eritka  who  would  explain  the  origin 
and  auoceaa  of  Cbriatianity  on  purely  naturalist  grounda 
haa  already  been  diaonaaed  nnder  the  head  of  ApoLoomca. 

The  atroiv  end  doip  inflnHwe  which  Cbriatiaiiihr  aocn 
bogMi  to  have  9rm  omr  Aa  Btw  and  opiniona  of  tboae 
who  were  not  Christiana,  is  even  a  uiuro  striking  testimony 
to  its  jparamoant  daima  thaa  the  rapidity  of  ita  apread. 


atniggio  of  CSuktitMitj  with  Bone  haa  already  htax 
attfedad  to^  hot  area  More  Rome  gave  np  the  at  niggle  in 
deapair,  before  tho  la^t  persecution,  and  before  the  tiiamph 
nnder  Cooataotine,  tho'  iijflnoooa  of  Chriatiuiity  waa 
making  itaolf  felt  morally,  aocially,  nkl  poMlfciny,  whOo 
iia  ininoiMa  on  iateUaot  aiwi  aoioDea  wia  ao  loM  lenarko 
aUiL 

It  is  al^iCBt  impoiaiLle  for  us  to  realite  how  powerfully 
paganism  Dctbd  upon  the  general  morality  of  the  great 
peoplfM  of  antiquity  and  encouraged  all  manner  of  lavlcss- 
Boaa  and  indeoaocy.  In  tho  time  of  the  later  npoUio 
and  of  the  early  eatpiro  wo  havo  tho  speetede  of  Bonan 
!nw  ard  plii!osr-;-,hy  pnwf>rleM  to  reatrain  the  bratal  and 
oLt>4:eDe  p&btiior.a  «.!  Lliu  people  excited  by  the  infiaenee  of 
the  popular  rolip^ion,  even  when  they  had  ceased  to  regard 
it  aa  ao  intelligible  creed.  All  paganism  ia  et  bottom  a 
worabip  of  Natnre  in  eomo  forai  or  other,  and  in  all  pagan 
rtligiona  the  deepest  and  moat  awo-isspiring  attribute  of 
nature  waa  ita  power  of  reproduction.  The  my«tery  of  birtb 
and  becoming  was  tho  deepct;  myBtery  of  nature  ;  ;t  Li  ■  a- 
the  root  of  all  tboughtfol  paganism  and  appeared  in  vanoua 
forma,  some  of  a  more  innocent,  otbera  of  a  moat  debaaiag 
type.  To  ancient  pai^thinkai^aavail  aa  to  aiodero awn 
of  aoienoa,  the  key  to  the  hlddea  aeeret  of  tiio  orf^o  and 
preservation  of  tb-j  uiiiver^o  lay  in  the  myster}'  k-k. 
Two  energiea  or  agents,  one  an  active  and  genoratiTe,  tba 
other  a  feminine,  paaaiTo,  or  aoaceptftla  tat^  Mre  ov«^ 
when  thooght  to  ootabina  for  onathro  porpooa^  and  haaww 
and  oatth,  ana  aad  mooa,  day  aad  night,  wen  boBeved  ta 
co-operate  to  the  produL^il:n  of  being.  Upon  soma 
such  basia  aa  thia  rest«d  almoet  all  the  polythei^tio 
worabip  of  tho  old  'dviliiation,  and  to  it  may  be  tracod 
book,  atagebyataft^thoaapaintionof  diviai^iatoaialtaad 
foaiale  gods,  dM  doWoatfaa  of  dlaliaot  poweia  of  aalara^ 
and  iLa  idealiiatiou  cf  man's  own  fart: hi pb,  deairea,  snd 
lub'.i,  where  every  f>ower  of  ha  undi-rst  jTjdir.g  was  eml>odic'(l 
Rj^  an  object  of  adoration,  and  every  ir:ii/al*a  of  his  will 
became  an  incarnation  of  deity.  But  in  each  and  every 
form  of  polytheiam  we  find  the  dime-track  of  the  deiGcatioa 
of  aez ;  "  then  ia  not  a  aingle  one  of  the  aBCtant  raligiona 
which  haa  not  eonaecrated  by  some  ceremonial  rtto  even  tho 
groesost  fi/rma  of  Btiniiual  indulf  c-nce,  while  many  of  them 
actoal^  eloTatod  prootitotiao  into  a  aolemn  aerrice  of  reli^ 
gioD.*  Tka  maapSag  unflaaoee  of  pagMueia  entered  into 
the  Toryaaaaea  el  the  eodal  life  of  thoRoaiaa  at  tho  tiaa 
w)ien  CAiriatianity  began  ita  career.   The  thooghtfol  nador 

of  ccntijmponiry  literature  cannot  fail  to  obw-rre  liow  day 
by  day  the  poison  instilled  itaelf  into  every  nook  and  cranny 
of  the  aocwl  lifo  of  the  people.  "  It  not  him  in  evoiy 
incident  of  life,  ia  boiiaaaa,  in  pleaaaio^  ia  fitentw%  ni 
pclitica,  in  arma,  ia  tiiotiheatree,  in  tho  ■traelak  intliohi^li^ 
at  the  games,  in  tho  decoration.'!  if  l.'.n  house,  in  the  ornar 
menta  and  aervice  of  his  table,  in  the  very  conditioot  of  the 
weather  and  the  phyaioal  phenomena  of  nature.  It  ia  not 
ea^  to  call  «p  aa  a  nalt^  tho  iatoodiog  ainnor  addreaaiaf 
to  the  doiftod  'rSat  whiob  he  ooDtenplatoa  a  pnyer  for  tha 
stjrces?!  of  hf?!  draipn  ;  thf  ndnlterese  imploring  of  Vena* 
tha  favgurii  of  Ler  piu'iiiuuui ;  the  harlot  praying  for  an 
increase  of  her  sinful  gains  ;  the  pander  begging  the  pro- 
tection of  the  goddeaa  on  her  ahamefal  trade;  the  thief 
praying  to  Hermea  Dolioo  for  aid  in  hia  entetptiai^  «r 
offering  np  to  him  the  fint-fruita  of  bia  plnndar ;  yoaog 
maidena  dedicating  tbeir  girdlee  to  Athene  Apatnria ;  yoatlia 
entreating  Hercules  to  eipfMir,<;i  tbe  Joii'Ji  of  a  rich  uncle. 
And  yet  thoeo  things  and  far  wone  than  the.48  meet  ua  OTor 
and  over  oigain  in  aveiT  writer  who  has  left  a  pictnn  of 
Roman  mannera  in  the  jatoc  npaUie  fad  nndor  the  bcipa> 
ning  of  tbe  empire"  {ITerlh  Mnt.  JS«K,  toL  if).  Whaa  WO 
turn  to  tin:  v,  r:tirj^3  of  til  11  uarly  Christian  Apologigta  wa 
find  them  expoaing  in  a  aratihing  way  Ihia  whole  atato  of 
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thiagi  iiid  oon^rMtiog  it  with  that  monl  law  whieh  it 
wilttott  hf  BStOKt  OB  tt»  ll^vt  of  tHea ;  moA  tlie  pm  Htm 

of  the  Cbrutians  ia  the  midst  of  this  cea  of  iriiqi.ity  had  a 
wuuderful  effect.  Tbera  is  bo  coutra&t  mt<re  wonderful 
than  that  which  uiaj  be  drawn  between  the  grandeur  of 
HomMi  bw  and  the  debMunwt  ol  tb*  ocditmy  mmuU  iU* 
of  ths  Bomnn.  p^^ple  ,  tmt  RomaD  law  wai  foanded  much 
more  on  es  cnuaic  than  oa  moral  foundations.  But  when 
Christianity  entered  into  the  Boman  empire,  and  when  it 
At  last  had  made  head  against  paganism,  the  imperial  law 
fonnd  nn  ally  ia  Christian  ethics  which  it  Lad  been  Ts  ithcr.t 
Juring  the  tciga  of  paganism,  and  discQTered,  too,  a  higher 
rnnc'.ion  for  ita  precepts  than  mere  eeonomio  interests. 
From  the  tima  «E  Omatantino  oowarda  the  iiiflaaaee  of 
CSkristiaiiitf  on  Bomaii  hw  ia  noiaihahle^  and  idwajs  on 
the  sido  of  moralitj  in  tho  highest  sense  of  the  term.  Wo 
uad  from  the  Acta  of  the  Apostles  that  the  first  oi^oiza- 
tioo  of  Christians  was  for  the  bettsr  distribution  of  charity 
to  tboae  in  need  of  it,  and  one  of  the  earliest  results  of  the 
politioal  triumph  of  Christianitj  in  the  empire  was  the  pro- 
iiitdgation  of  laws  ensuring  tho  pnttcction  of  the  feeble  and 
tha  haljplesB.  The  nineteen  yean  of  civil  war  which  pro- 
cedad  lha  Ana]  victory  of  Oonalantitta  had  prodaead  the 
usual  Bociics  of  mirtC'T. ,  nrr?  great  numbers  of  orphan  children 
wera  thrown  upon  the  world  without  protection.  The  influ- 
ence of  tho-oelebrated  Lactantins,  to  whoae  cara  Ooostantine 
had  eoiiimittad  tha  adneatioik  of  hia  son  Crispai^  was  able  to 
Beam  tha  pablioatioii  of  •  h.w  daclaring  that  Aa  amperor 
was  the  father  of  all  these  children,  and  that  the  expense  cf 
tbair  upbringing  was  to  be  defrayed  by  the  state.  At  the 
•MM  time  the  expoeura  for  sale  of  nnfortmafea  children 
was  sternly  forbidden,  and  thuao  who  so  ezpoAcd  them 
were  oondemned  to  the  nm|ihithi-utrc.  The  condition  of 
slaves  was  also  greatly  ameliorated  by  tho  now  spirit  of 
Chiiatiaiiity  which  was  then  working  io  society.  Slarery 
was  not  aboKshad,  tiitt  variona  hm  vat*  HMd*  rartrieting 
tho  powr-  nf  sla^e-holderB.  The  master  was  deprived 
f <f  the  arottrary  power  of  life  and  death.  It  was  ordaiaed 
that  wheu  royal  estatea  were  divided  the  families  of  slr.ves 
of  tha  aoil  ware  not  to  be  separated.  New  laws  breathing 
A  mon  Christian  Bpirit  regulated  the  relation  of  the  sexes. 
Divorco  was  made  a  much  moro  difficult  matter.  Ths 
laws  against  tape  and  aednction  wen  made  more  severe, 
and  adultery  beeama  a  capital  offenee.  Tha  naaalaaa  erima, 
which  was  thr  r5i"grace  of  Qreek  and  Roman  civilization, 
vras  mode  y  auuaablc  bj  death.  The  making  of  eunuchs 
was  forbidden,  and  it  was  enactod  that  slaves  who  had 
ntfiisiad  this  mutiktion  aught  daim  thair  fraodom.  Bat 
Am  aOaat  nw>la^  iriiidi  Chriatiaiilty  wrooght  in  aoeial 
morality  cannot  bo  measured  by  legislation.  It  is  to  be 
traeed  in  a  purer  literature,  a  higher  moral  life,  a  better 
public  spirit,  and,  above  all,  in  the  establishment  of  buildings 
for  tha  raoeptioa  of  etrangera  ((tvCn't^),  alms-hooEes  for  the 
poor  (wr%,/xorpo^M.),  hoapitiUa  and  orphan-houses  for  tho 
Kick  and  tho  funsaken,  and  houses  of  refuge  for  theBupp>ort 
of  helpless  old  men  and  woman.  Ail  tbaaa  wars  due  to  the 
dmnb,  Md  tin  bialiopa  viad  widi  aaeb  olhar  in  the  proper 
exorcise  of  a  munificent  charity.  One  of  thpmoetoalebratod 
at  these  uat^blishments  was  the  Baailiasof  Basil  of  Cteaarea, 
when  strangers  wore  hoiptebly  entertained,  and  medical 
attandanca  and  nocaiDg  wara  provided  for  thoae  sick  of 
whaftavar  diaaaaa.  In  tha  Baailias  everything  was  cm  the 
uitjst  magnificent  orale.  The  physicians  ofthe  estabLshmcnt 
I  t'lnidod  within  the  walls,  and  workshops  were  provided  for 
uU  tha  arliaaBs  and  laboniwa  whose  services  were  needed. 
The  presence  of  such  institutions,  and  tbt;  Christian  charity 
to  which  they  bore  witness,  muEt  have  hod  a  wonderfully 
restorativo  influonco  on  tho  corrupt  pegan  society  in  which 
they  were  set  op.  Low  and  religion  bacnma  alliad,  not 
opposing  fotoMi 
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The  political  inflnenoa  of  Chnaliuitl^  is  aa  marked  as  ita 
nuwal  power,  jind  had  as  gfoal  aa  affect  npon  (he  pagauisn 

into  which  it  was  thrown.  It  was  Christianity  which  gave 
to  the  world  those  two  great  facton  in  uvil  liberty,— a 
consolidatadpaUic  opinion  and  an  afidaiBt  system  of  npfa> 
aantadva  gavanmant.  Qibbon  haa  gona  ont  of  hia 
to  Boaar  at  (ha  paanva  ranatanea  of  tha  aarly  ChrisUans, 
and  has  lent  the  weight  of  his  authority  to  the  idea  that  a 
straggle  for  civil  liberty  ia  opposed  to  the  whole  tenets  of 
primitive  Ghristianitj ;  but  whatever  the  views  of  tho 
Christians  were  on  these  points,  it  i.H  pkin  that  Christianity 
put  a  new  public  life  into  the  Roman  empire  which  greatly 
retarded  its  final  fall  It  has  been  frequently  remarked 
that  Christianity  did  aa  mndi  for  Constantina  aa  ha  did  for 
it,  and  tha  hiatoiy  of  the  tine  amply  jnstifia*  tha  ohaarnrtSoa. 
Whatever  be  the  truth  about  tho  sincerity  of  his  conversion, 
it  is  undoubted  th&t  he,  from  first  to  kst,  lookod  at  tho 
church  from  a  political  point  of  view,  and  made  use  of  it 
accordingly  for  his  own  political  aggrandieement.  It  should 
be  remembered  that  the  Roman  empire  hung  badly  together, 
and  that  apart  from  tho  8f ntli:H  i.'.  'vhich  may  bo  called 
belief  in  tha  gsains  of  Rome  there  was  no  common  lifo 
and  no  ocminoD  Batiooallty.  Thaca  waa  no  popular  Ufa, 
such  OS  we  are  accu.-^tomed  to  in  modem  Europe.  From  the 
begjuniog  the  empite  had  been  a  military  tyranny.  Tha 
emperor  waa  imparator,  and  ruled  baoause  he  commanded 
the  state  as  an  anqy,  and  tha  nila  in  (ha  pioTinoM  wan 
really  military.  It  waa  impoasd  on  tha  peopla  from  withont 
a:ul  ili  l  Dot  spring  from  thcoirelvos.  There  was  not  even 
that  solidartiy  in  it  which  an  herediiarr  aK<<o]utism  begetai 
Of  oonrse  such  an  empire  had  very  little  cohesion,  and  was 
only  kept  together  by  the  feeling  of  the  gcniua  of  Rom<> 
and  by  the  grand  system  of  Roman  law.  But  the  ro  was 
within  tho  empire  a  new  corporato  life,  a  new  kingdom, 
which  subsisted  in  virtua  of  the  life  which  was  in  it,  held 
together  by  the  inward  powar  of  growth.  When  Oonatan- 
tius  and  Constautiua  looked  at  the  Christian  chnrch  with 
the  eyes  of  statesmen,  ihey  ^aw  beiuro  tlicm  a  great  self« 
regulating mgnniaitton  which  had  a  conui^on  life,  a  cubesion, 
and  a  MCponIa  ehaxactar  quite  wtUka  anything  c!i<o  in  tho 
empira.  It  waa  impossible  to  touch  the  church  anywhem 
without  tho  whole  body  being  thrilled  throughout  frooi 
end  to  end,  so  thoroughly  was  it  one.  If  the  emperor 
conld  bring  any  iadnanaa  to  tiaar  on  the  Christian  organi- 

tation,  ho  might  hope  to  rr-iiv<'  thf-.so  hiddun  .'•piritiinl  ?;ir:r;,'-i 

of  action  which  are  so  mucii  more  powerful  than  anything 
lying  at  the  command  of  a  mere  mihtary  government.  Tho 
organiation  of  Cihnatianify  wia  aneh  that  all  over  tha  ampira 
and  beyond  it  there  waa,  without  undue  eentndixation, 

a  confederation  of  local  churches  whoso  government  wan 
thoroughly  democratic  and  bn^ed  on  tliu  principle  of  rcpre- 
senta^on  by  means  of  office-bearers  eh  i-tid  by  tho  people, 
which  produced  a  unity  of  sympathy  and  action.  Besides 
all  this  the  common  life  was  kept  up  by  activo  sympathy 
between  the  various  churches.  If  there  waa  a  famine  ia 
AfrLca,  tha  chorchaa  in  Spain  and  Qaul  sent  grain.  If 
Ghriatbn  Guila  had  baas  eairiad  off  into  captivity  by  fha 
pngun  Germans,  tho  wealthy  .\frican  and  Roman  churches 
sout  money  for  their  rcdcm]>tiun.  The  mtlttary  roads,  tho 
aj'stem  of  posts,  the  relays  of  ships  which  Rome  kept  up 
to  bring  inteUiganoa  and  produce  from  the  provinces,  wera 
at!  used  by  Aa  diordi  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  up  a 
lively  communication  bt;tweon  all  the  variouH  j'lrls  of  tie- 
Christian  world.  In  this  way  Christianity  within  tho 
empire  was  the  one  organixation  for  creating^  atfannlatlDg; 
and  guiding  public  opinion.  I*,  -^^as  that  one  part  of  tho 
Roman  empire  which,  sc-ittertd  over  all  ita  extent,  had 
connr.on  fceUngn  and  all  these  Tarioun  common  instincts 
which  go  to  make  up  a  commonwealth.  This  waa  the 
fovM  tibat  OonafiMrigaa  aought  to  pal  biaMtf  at  fka  boad 
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ot,t.ai  bcotua  h«  woeoddd  ba  HUiha  SntBooun emperor 
wIm  idad  vttb  MBttyM  liki  what  w«  ■iMmld  e«a  **  pablM 
«plaiciB*«lUi1iMk  AavbtorfclOaiMlHitfwwMth* 

firet  instance  of  tha  triumph  of  that  mjstcrinus  popular 
force  which  haa  givon  orguuired  freedom  to  the  civiliiod 
natioiis  of  Ejnjpo,  and  which  ls  cquiillj'  rtmcved  from  tho 

eiric  (itodom  of  the  aadent  dmnocnqr  wad  froiu  the  unU- 
tuj  tjiannj  of  the  gnat  ampini  of  iatfqmty.  It  to 
Chriatiuuutjr  that  modam  Enropa  owaa  oigniaad  paUio 

^{■ion  and  repreMntatira  g;oTemmflnt 

Tho uLlent  infl-jcacc  which  Chrighfl.tL:ty  ha« erercLaeJ  npon 
the  hum&D  intellect,  and  eapeciaJJj  upon  it«  acieotifio 
reaMurebaa,  ia  too  uoportaat  to  be  paaaad  orar.  Aati- 
Chliattaa  wiitaB  htm  aamMnad  to  ahow  «ha  hoatilitjr 
wU«b  tt07  iUnk  askli  IwtwaeB  re%ioa,  aaJ  adaaea,  and 
have  psint-eJ  in  glowicg  colours  the  hindrances  which 
Chiistiamtj  places  before  the  adranoa  of  aciaati&«  id«aa ; 
bat  nichattampta  raaambla  the  affbrtaof  a  man  to  kick  down 
tha  kddar  vUdihai  aoAblad  him  to  taaah  lha  alaratioB  on 
wUd  ha  itaafc  Okriatiajiitj  did  vat  craata  philaaophj 
nor  RctenM,  ard  many  of  thn  «.irlif:r  Chrt.itifiTi  theologiaos 
denoanced  Id  no  meaaored  terms  the  philosophies  of  Qreeco 
•ad  B^ma  becanaa  of  their  eonnaetioo  with  pagan  iam,  while 
phaoaophj  OB  tti  aida  VM  «ha  lart  nmaaiit  o£  the  otd 
pagan  ahiH»ri«n  wUeh  wttliatoed  tin  ChriaUaa  aaaqoaet 
Soon,  ho'weTer,  philoanphy  and  Christianitr  camn  to  terms, 
and  ia  tiie  wntmgs  of  Bt  AuguBtma  find  tbu  ajblesl 
Platooien  allied  wltli  thn  loftiest  Christian  theolog^r.  The 
aeteooa  of  paganian  haa  navar  bean  on  a  par  with  ita  philo- 
aophicat  ^eenlatloM,  and  wbalbar  wa  aiaiafaia  lha  aadciit 
aiTilixations  of  Onrcf*  find  Rome  which  hare  pwstvl 
or  those  of  India  and  China  which  remain,  we  afsek  m  t&ui 
(cisjnco  and  s-neintifio  kcawledje  m  the  modiirn  sense  of 
the  term.  The  tnitii  aeema  to  be  that  acieoce  laqiuraa  to 
baiild  on  a  fonndatioQ  atipplied  bj  Ghriatianitj,  aM  lASA 
paganiam  ia  unable  to  fumiah,  or  at  leaat  has  nerer  jvt 
famiahed.  BeieDoe  prflenppoaee  and  reeta  on  the  idea  of 
the  onece^  and  uni/oniiitj  of  the  anirerse,  jiikI  thi*  idea 
ia,  atiietlj  speak  log,  a  Ohriatiaa  conception.  Ariatotle,  the 
moat  adentifio  of  the  andaata,  waa  unable  to  coueeire  the 
■nifdmify  ol  aatvra  «r  the  totality  of  thinga  ia  anything 
Hka  dia  aaaaa  which  theaa  phrasee  have  to  modem  thjakara. 
His  conceptioLLa  of  iriatti;r  and  form,  yf  potentiality  and 
actuality,  Aud  K)  oa,  implied  a  aubtle  duality  wiiich 
effeotaaUy  stood  in  the  way  of  aooh  a  thought  The 
uifocnilgr  of  aatare,  the  oapaaitj  of  the  idnl  to  reaUaa 
fiwir  in  tetoat  tiitnga,  was  alwayaapt  to  be  thwarted  by  an 
inwTird  etul:i^»orun,e«3  of  matter  which  dccliii.:^  cm  wicfLiiuns 
to  subuiit  itself  to  Istw.  U  wa^  this  idea  which  stood  in 
the  way  of  the  modem  thoughts  of  the  vaUsntHf  ti  nature 


Md  of  tba  totalitv  of  thinci  vhkh  m  •»  mmoHiiI  to 
HI  mah  0 


Bill  mah  0  attthbont,  fonilaaB  natter  aa  pagan 

philoeophy  and  science  delighted  V>  Bpeculate  about  waa 

aoite  foreign  to  Chriatian  speculation  and  wia  opposed  to 
i»  deepest  iaatincta  of  the  Chriatian  life— of  inul  in  the 


Father  who  iajaHaomn.  Ohriitian%  did  aol  pepoao  to 
ilNlf  Oo  lolatiaK  or  ffw  Iho  HatomaBt  «f  aeMotlia 

problems,  but  ita  yearning  to  got  n?ar  G<>d  enabled  it  to 
tee  deepor  into  the  {»obleai  of  thu  basis  of  scisnco4haa  tho 
whole  of  pagan  thonght  had  been  able  to  da  The  Chriatiaa 
doctrine  of  enotioa  tad  tho  Chriatiaa  dootiiaoof  piofi- 
daoM  fiunfah  dia  fovadaltoBa  on  wUeh  Biodora  aahaaaicala. 
The  ChriBtian  doctrine  of  creation  fttakj  the  absolute 
dependence  of  all  thiogs  on  Qod.  He  made  them  out  of 
Er  t!iin;j; ;  and  the  rdigioaa  narre  of  the  dootrina  eoosista 
in  the  feeling  of  abaolttta  d^aadaaoa  on  God  which  thia 
impliea.  We  and  all  thinga  have  oar  hfafhiad  haiagfiroiB 
CkMi,  aad  from  nothing  else.  Practically  God  is  all  in  all 
to  oa,  for  on  Him  all  Uiinga  depend  for  their  origin,  and 
(hqr 'iVaad  on  HiDi  ikM,  Iht  Qhdilian  dootitaw  of 


proTideooe  pfaeenta  the  aama  thought  io  another  form 
lha  aanra  of  thia  dootiiao  ia  that  God  oaa  and  doea  make 
•n  tfaiii«i  work  togaaarftirtto  good  dfHiapM>pk  Hera 

again  it  the  idea  of  the  nbeolute  dependence  cf  all  thiagi 
on  Gud,  uoi  mcruly  loi  their  origin  but  also  for  tiwr 
eiiatenee  and  endurance.  In  this  way  the  thought  of  God 
as  the  ereator  and  praeerver  of  all  thinga  giToa  a  oompkU 
unity  to  the  uaiTerae  which  pegaa  thought  never  rea^d, 
and  gave  that  basis  for  the  thought  of  the  oaiformi^  <f 
nature  which  eeienee  demaada.    It  was  long  ere  CSuf^ai^ 

could  fore*  this  thought  on  tie  hainari    intelligence,  bot 

until  it  had  permeated  the  whole  round  of  man's  inteDectasI 
work  it  waa  vain  to  look  for  advancea  in  adenea.  It  wu 
tho  taakof  the  icholaetia  thoolofiroad  phfloaopby  kaaad 
into  hvmaa  thought  ChiMaa  idaaa^  and  amoDg  ti  e  net 
thia  idea  of  the  unity  and  uniformity  of  nature.  Atiti- 
Chriatiaa  eritiae  hare  cpokeo  of  the  daadness  and  useleasG»a 
of  erhnlaattoiam,  bat  tta  value  for  edenoe  and  adeotifie  in- 
qairy  m»  aeMaolrha  nvar  Mtiiaated ;  for  it  waa  icholaaticiaia 
which  wwhad  ChrhtiaBiljfaito  every  departmaet  of  hwaaa 
and  int/dlpctiial  activitY,  and  r-d  luavudud  theca  Trith  it,  thtt 
when  Ita  work  was  done,  the  luleiiigbucu  uf  man  was  w 
thoroughly  aaturated  with  the  Chriatian  view  of  nature  that 
it  eould  oavar  again  foijpt  1C»  Whan  arhnlaaticiam  had 
aooompliahad  Ita  teak  BMdam  oatoaeo  aprang  iato  haiaf 

dependent  for  its  Tcry  foundation  on  that  Chliatil^lj tO 
wktch  It  m  suppused  tu  b«      Luttirly  hostile. 

Th9  orgamzation  of  Christianity  belongs  more  properly  t» 
the  deeoription  of  the  church,  but  it  ia  impoaaible  to  past 
the  aubjaet  wKhont  any  atlnaioa.  Chrlatlanlty,  wUA  hai 
been  dfKcrihf-d  to  bo  a  new  life  whii-h  takes  s.n  organic  foro 
Mid  grows  Ilka  other  livuig  Umigs,  cianot  htlp  taking  ta 
itself  &Q  external  form  or  organixation  which  approachti 
perfection  ia  the  proportion  in  whieh  it  ia  adi^iied  to 
anpnaa  Ukrn  Ufa  iHtieh  ft  aontalBa,  On  tho  ono  head,  tht 
external  form  of  Cbristianitj  must  not  be  oonfonodid 
with  Christianity  itaelf,  a:id  or;  the  other  it  moat  be 
reine inhered   that  Chr.^tiaQily  dix-R,    Rnd    niu^l    irvna  \tt 

very  nature,  embody  itaelf  in  an  external  organizatioo 
Aad  a  two-foU  danger  oriaH  from  the  aegla^  d  tht» 
priodjple^  when  on  tiie  one  hand  the  maohiaary  of 

Christian  vronbip  and  discipline  is  mistaken  for  Qrif- 

tianity  itstslf,  and  wiien  on  tho  other  it  ls  mlftchieTOBsly 

imagined  that  the  puritv  of  Chriatiaai^  depeada  oo  tte 
realiiaHfln  of  aa  topcwflwa  bnkMStf  or  ohamaa  of  apd' 

ration. 

All  the  vanona  modea  of  Christian  or^ganiaation  or  chani 
gi'VprunK-nt  profess  to  imitate  the  apostijlic  intidel,  and  to Ij 
founded  on  and  agreeable  to  the  New  Testament  Soriptant, 
and  the  comparative  eeantineM  of  infanaation  uemt 
aupptied  haa  led  to  violettt  eontrovaiaiaa  open  tha  aal^Mt 
into  which  we  need  not  now  eater.    Ifany  hare  mppdad 
with  great  probability  that  the  New  Teetament  containt 
few  pontive  iastruotiona  on  thia  subject,  beoause  t^ 
apoetiee  did  aot  iovent  a  new  orgauiiation  for  Christianity, 
l»t  tbafij  took  over  fnm  JndoiaM  that  oifaalaatiao  f« 
wonUp  and  diadplina  whfeh  had  no  eennoAoa  with 
temple  service — tho  bj  iuu.  leun  nyi  tein    and  that  the  earh 
Christian   worahip  was  simpty  a  reproduction  of 
ryuagogue  eervice.    We  may  at  all  eventa  balieva  that  dii 
aoi^  (%riatiaa  otpnimttoa,  if  not  ezaet^  tho  aoan^  «ai 
modaOad  npon  that  of  the  aynagogue,  and  Aat  ^  laaak 
why  we  hare  bo  few  dc-^-riptions  end  instructions  in  tk 
New  Testament  is  that  the  apoetlaa  did  cot  requirs  to 
describe  what  was  ao  vei7  well  known  to  the  Jtwi-h 
Cbriatiaaa  who  aompoaad  tho  apoatolio  draicL   At  Cut 
flio  ChfMana  aaoai  to  have  ahamd  in  Oa  mainiiw 
worship  of  tho  Jews  and  to  have  enrn?ed  at  th?  saip* 
time  in  eervioea  which  ware  peculiarly  Chnstiau  (Actt  it 
M}^  Hd  la  this  wiy  thif  oppaand  to  ho  an' 
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•  ud  (a^ptmi)  of  Jtn.  Tbuf  do  BOl  aaem  to  baye 
had  any  wclamatfad  orgaoJiatioii  dlitisetiv*  anough  to 

separate  tham  froru  the  Jowb.  FoundlDg  oq  these  and 
oUiar  facta  Vitrioga  has  derived  the  woole  of  the  Christian 
■mUbw^  of  worship  aod  diaci)iLine  from  the  Jewi^ 
if^M^Cfmi  Bat  thU  u  going  loo  Ur.  Two  inflnwncw,  so 
f IT  •■  «•  eui  gather,  M^m  to  lutTt  ooBibiBad  to  moSttj 
the  early  state  cf  mattr  rs  which  we  soo  existing  in  the  first 
chapters  oi  the  Acta  o£  the  Apoetloe,  and  those  wero  tho 
L  itrod  of  the  Jews  and  the  entrance  of  Gen;;L:  CiirUtiaue. 
These  two  circtunstanoM  led  to  the  introduction  of  a  new 
oiiiirch  organization  dlltiBOt  from  the  Jewish  and  more 
Baited  to  the  requirements  of  Christianity.  This  early 
Chriotian  organicadon,  whose  growth  can  be  obscurely 
traced  in  the  New  Testament,  is  cli  ir.^j  i  r  r:  1 13  l  y  two 
■{lecial  features.  It  was  evidently  fouudtni  on  and  iu  many 
Wspecls  analogous  to  the  Jewish  religious  ooniBBnilf,  Htd 
Am  flflsiatitBtiBii  waa  thamurhlT  dsauMnatkL 

Wbw  ObrMnily  WM,  NMtlii^ 
of  the  civiliied  world  where  Jews  bad  penetrated  and 
settled,  was  corered  with  a  network  of  synagogues  in  con- 
•tanl  oomapondeooe  with  each  other.  The  synagogue 
lyiloiftwoooo  oyniwIiionfwfablioiiogbiftbiUolio  hod 
to  do  idfli  fto  HvM  and  eoodnel  of  fho  wonhippen,  md 

possessed  quaii-judioia!  functiona.  The  •n—rj^iip  of  the 
synagogue  was  not  aacn£cial,  like  tlia.!  uf  tiia  tciuple.  It 
was  simply  devotional,  conaiating  in  prayer,  praise,  reading, 
and  preaching,  and  was  n^olated  by  a  fixed  liturgy.  The 
synagogues  were  iuImI  lijrovariilj  of  office-bearait.  In 
ihe  first  place,  there  was  commonly  a  college  of  elders,  with 
the  chief  of  the  synagogue  at  their  head.  These  elders  had 
a  Tariety  of  names — almost  all  of  the  desig;natious  given 
in  tho  New  Testament  to  the  Christian  ofHce-bearers  are 
used  to  denote  these  Jewish  Z'Kenim.  These  elders  were 
tlM  rad  xnloia;  thav  hod  tho  power  of  oxeomnwiication, 
■ad  H^eriDtenaed  the  wonUp  and  <!hati**«B  of  the  syna- 
gogue. Bc«idi  H  thuse  ciders  there  waa  an  officiating 
minister  who  was  the  delegate  of  the  cor  {{regation ;  the 
rules  which  Paol  laid  down  to  be  observed  e  the  choice 
of  a  bishop  aJiouMl  onctlj  coneopood  to  the  ooaditiono  to 
Iw  tatUbd  in  ih»  obetion  of  dio  Shdiaab.  Tho  lamm* 
class  of  of^ce-bearers  were  tho  ordained  servants  or  ministers 
of  the  synagogue,  who  are  ootnctinii's  <^ed  the  young 
men,  and  who  like  tho  Sheliueb  and  the  Z'Kenim  were 
Ofdainod  hj  laying  on  of  hands.  In  this  synagogue 
■TBtaoi,  with  ita  simple  devodooal  woiahip,  Hs  oifflee-boarers 
to  pressrre  discipline  and  encourage  tho  exercise  of  charity, 
tbe  early  Christians  found  an  organization  ready  to  band 
which  they  could  at  once  take  advmitage  of  and  tdthsr 
adopt  or  at  least  copy  in  important  detaila. 

All  throughout  the  New  Testament  we  are  reminded 
that  the  offioe-bearen  exist  for  the  community  and  not  the 
oommonity  for  the  ofDoe-bearera,  and  this  truth  is  enforced 
with  emphasis  when  the  diversity  of  oSice  in  the  Christian 
church  is  made  to  depend  upon  diversity  of  gifts  (£pb. 
iv.  A-li),  and  mpoo  the  appreciation  of  thoao  by  the 
Christian  cofMnimity  testifietl  to  in  tho  pteoaia  of  alaotion. 

We  get  these  two  primary  ideaa  tberaforo  about  (bo 
o-arly  Christian  community,  that  possession  of  office  meant 
the  possession  of  gifts  suitable  for  the  edi^cation  of  the 
oonununity,  and  the  recognition  of  this  fact  by  the  people. 
In  tha  Now  Teatameot  tiM  ocdioaij  offlioo-baama  i&  tho 
Clujatbn  ooaumtmiitj  bavo  a  vuioty  of  deaignations. 

They  are  called  Tp6i<rrafiivoi,  irp«7j?iTf^oi,  tiriritoiroi, 
woifum,  and  ifyoviMvot ;  but  &U  tbeae  naoios  are  used 
evidently  to  express  the  same  kind  of  officers,  for  they  are 
oantimal]|r  naod  intoiehanipablj  tha  ooo  for  tha  other. 
In  tha  aarWtfmea  of  CAristaaDitytlwaervieawaa  probably 

very  siinplt^  and  tha  meeting'?  were  held  in  the  lioiiseR  of 
the  first  converts  or  of  the  othcers  of  the  little  Christian 
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oonuBaiii^.  Id  a^  old  TSUnm  ^  Aod  a  nbrio  cBjoininf 
tha  dancoaa  to  order  all  molEeis  to  laka  op  their  inftela 

at  a.  peculiarly  eclLrnn  pert  of  tho  worship,  which 
sbuna  us  a  picture  oi  an  early  Christian  assembly  vlth 
tho  babies  crawling  peaoefoli^  OVOT  ttM  floOT  dnin^  Ibo 
greater  port  of  thoaonrioo. 

Many  contiorairfaa  liavo  aifaoB  ohoot  tho  nbtim  of 
these  offioe-beorers  to  the  oommonity  on  the  one  hand, 
and  to  the  apoetles  on  the  other.  As  the  New  TesUment 
writings  do  not  ^'ivc  ua  more  than  j>afl8ing  allusions  to  tho 
mode  in  which  the  goverumcut  of  the  Christian  community 
wsa  carried  on,  and  describe  it  in  action  rather  than  give  a 
AmtmSimA  BeoooDt  of  the  principles  on  which  it  wsa  founded 
and  tho  way  to  apply  them  in  practice,  we  may  be  expected 
to  find  there  descriptions  of  the  Christian  organixaUon  at 
various  stages  of  early  development.  SooM  have  bdiered, 
not  without  great  probability,  that  wa  ham  in  the  account 
of  the  choice  and  oonseoiatioa  of  tho  aovoM  nan  (Aota  tL 
1-6)  the  beginning  of  tha  Christlaa  otganiatioB  on  ■ 
distinct  and  separate  basis  cf  it  jsvu,  and  that  th^o  seven 
men  were  the  first  regularly  chosen  office-bearers  in  the 
early  Christian  community.  These  seven  men  were  ohnoeQ 
to  tako  chaifo  of  tha  chaiitiaa  of  tho  amall  Christiaii  oon* 
ninu^,  and  it  ii  not  diflenlt  to  oeo  now  from  this  ham 
they  cnmc  to  rule  the  community.  We  find  v.3  trrico  jf  n 
distinct  aad  separate  election  of  elders  or  pastors ;  and  it  la 
worthy  of  note  tL  it  tho  special  servico  to  vliich  these  men 
were  appointed,  viz.,  to  take  charge  of  the  poor,  is  tho 
work  which  we  find  ^o  ddeia  engaged  in  ob  the  first 
occasion  on  which  they  are  mentioned  (Acts  xi  29-30). 
Habitual  almsgiving  was  regarded  as  a  religious  service  of 
no  ordinary  significance,  and  was  specially  enjoined  on  all 
true  believers,  and  the  men  appointed  to  tdcs  charge  of 
this  must  have  held  a  very  high  positioQ  in  the  church.  It 
ia  ovident,  basids^that  tM  anpnintendence  of  the  charitiaa 
iavolvod  o  eertatn  amoont  of  disciplinary  control,  and  ao 
the  other  duties  of  tho  offico-benrcra  id  tho  Cliristiau  cCurch 
naturally  clustcrod  around  this  ouo.  Tbe  redpients  of 
charity  were  to  be  suitable  persons  (1  Thesa  v.  12 -IS, 
1  Tim.  V.  9-^6) ;  and  wo  can  oa^  aro  bow  giadoally  the 
banovQlant  oversight  pnsaad  ovar  into  tho  nlo  <rf discipline, 
until  men  originally  elected  to  regulate  the  benevolaMa  of 
the  community  became  the  rulers  of  the  church. 

But  whatever  the  earliest  office-bearers  were,  and  however 
they  woro  choaa^,  It  aaams  avideat  that  thairapaciallttnetioB 
wsa  to  ndo  or  to  anardaa  diseipUno  nAhor  tiian  to  taacb. 
In  tho  apostolic  church  there  seem  to  have  bc«D  two 
kinds  of  teaching  lecagnired,  tho  apostolic  auuouncoment 
of  the  evangel  and  tho  preaching  of  tho  word.  The  latter 
was  evidently  at  first  open  to  siU  and  sundry  who  had  or 
who  tiioaght  that  they  had  the  gift,  and  tho  only  restrietion 
placed  upon  indiscriminate  exhortotion  was  the  command 
forbidding  women  to  speak  in  public.  Tho  gift  of  preaching 
or  exhortation  was  looked  upon  as  a  gift  of  tbu  Sj  r-t 
independent  of  office  ;  and  the  earliest  »ffice-beareis  were 
men  who  mlad  rather  than  men  who  taii|^  0|MI 
praaohiqg  aontinned  for  a  long  time  in  tha  poat-apoatoUo 
diarcih,  and  la  diat!Bctly  recognized  in  the  so-caDed  Apoa> 
folic  Constitutions  ;  but  there  are  evidences  in  the  New 
Testament  that  the  practice  had  ita  inconveniences  and 
was  discouraged  by  the  apostles.  James  wama  hsedlaaa 
praaohaia  that  tbaj  tafca  great  ra^onaibility  npon  thenip 
and  shall  laoaive  tbo  graatar  oondaamalion  (Js&  itU 
I),  and  VwA  in  several  passages  takes  notice  of  the 
irregularities  and  unedifying  confusion  attending  the 
practioei  Hence  we  find  the  function  of  instruction  at  an 
oariy  period  oagndtad  on  that  of  mhv  joat  aa  tha  fonotioii 
of  rida  had  grown  out  of  that  of  ovetai^t  of  Ao  diatrlba- 
tion  cif  charity;  -.:irl  orr  of  tho  special  qualifications  of 
eldcm  of  the  d^urch  was  aptness  to  teach.     In  the 
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Kl'i»tka  t')  TiinoUiy  wo  evt-n  fine!  tncca  of  a  pl^in  for 
giving  a  »p«cuil  education  and.  IrAiiuijy  tu  yuuii^  tuuu  who 
were  set  apart  to  prepare  the maelv&H  for  tLo  office  of  ultlora 
who  mn  to  taacb.  In  the  poat-Apoatolic  Ciiurch  we  find 
•nollMroBo*  qaita  dutinct  {romtlM  eldership,  the  office 
of  deacon.  The  deacons  in  the  po9t-apo«tolic  church  were 
officers  who  waited  xi[>oa  tho  bishup.nnd  many  have  tliooglit 
that  tho  tloction  of  tho  sovcn  men  was  really  the  election 
not  of  elders  but  u(  duacoaa;  but  there  seems  no  r^uHon  io 
aoppoae  this.  Tbo  real  wari-ant  for  the  existence  of  the 
fllifftnt^  ovn^isU  in  tho  fact  that  tba  office  and  duties  of 
thadeftooaeorruHpoad  v  cry  nearly  to  tboaa  of  the  "miniatan* 
of  l!io  syn  -r^oguo,  and  in  the  many  scattered  referenoea 
ia  tLu  Nuw  Tcsiamont  to  tLu  cAistenco  of  "young  men" 
(one  of  tho  technical  terms  for  the  synagogue  dcacotu},  who 
wailtd  upon  the  npostlea.  To  sum  up  tboii,  the  offlce  bearera 
in  tho  early  Christian  coromuuitj  wtro  men  selected  by 
tint  Toics  of  tliA  coDgntgatioii,  ood  coufiTiiMd  bj  tha  apiatlte, 
to  adminiater  tlM  charitifla  of  tin  eominaaity;  and  to  thia 
primitive  function  there  wii-H  n Med  soon  sft«?r  the  duty  uf 
oversight,  Icudcr&liip,  or  rule,  und  somewhat  later  tha  duty 
of  providing  for  tho  proper  leaching  of  tho  people. 

The  rekuioB  of  the  apostlea  to  timo  office- bearen  and 
to  the  Chrirtlad  ttanm^ty  is  a  problBin  oot  witkoat  cUffl- 
cullies.  Apr-tlo  prin^nrily  denotes  one  who  is  sent  on  a 
pjiecial  mipfi  ri,  lunl  in  '.Lg  Si'iituagint  is  used  to  translate 
tliL-  llubreu'  I;,  tin  iuiiiit'  i  no  who  has  a  special  com- 

mandment from  {}<:»].  The  word  miis  in  common  use  among 
<faa  Jam  to  denote  a  bikicIoI  mcMongcr  and  more  especially 
acaeeiiiBeia  aaiit  on  fonaiga  miaeiona.  Tbiia  the  Jews  who 
w«ra  aenl  twm  Paleatbie  to  alir  np  the  foreign  synagogues 
against  tho  Christiuiis  dr.;  c.illcl  niiust!-;*.  All  these  i;l«;ui 
help  to  bUow  1X3  what  the  Christian  oj»c«;lea  wem  It  shutild 
bo  rfiiictnljcrcJ,  however,  that  tho  term  apostlo  u  used  m 
ita  Christian  aeaae  io  two  ways  at  least,  in  a  wider  and  iu 
•  nanrover  eemOb  Io  tlie  oarrover  and  more  strictly  techni- 
cal ftcuHo  tho  ai>a&tli^s  were  the  eleven  whom  Christ  chose 
t>3  be  special  witnc^'cs  for  Him  because  they  had  been  with 
Him  from  tL  1  -u  oing,  together  with  ^lutthias,  selected 
by  the  ap  .4tlc!4  to  till  the  place  of  Judas  before  the  descent 
of  tho  Holy  Spirit,  or  as  some  with  more  probability  think, 
i'auL  who  waa  lelected  for  thia  place  by  Christ  HiDuelf. 
<hi  ue  odier  band,  many  others  are  sailed  apostlea  vho  did 
i.ot  In-'long  to  this  <  i,i!ii-n.My, —  F  it ii  iVms,  fur  t  xaniplft  (Acts 
xiv.  14),  Andronicua  and  .ruiii'Li  (Uiiiu-  .tvi.  7),  ami  others 
(2  Cor.  viii.  23  ;  PhiL  iL  2^*).  Ti  in  viigucness  in  tho  New 
Teatament  use  of  tho  tcnn  ninki  s  it  oumewhat  difficult  to 
meak  wiUl  anything  hkr  lincisiun  uf  the  relation  in  which 
the  apoadaa  atood  to  the  offioe-beareia  and  uaiabeia  of  the 
early  Chris tiao  ooramtuity.  But  one  or  two  statements 
enable  ns  to  sec  whiil  were  the  functions  r.f  tho  ft|Mwtle-i 
strictly  so  colled.  It  is  eaid,  for  example^  that  Chrii>tittM9 
are  built  n|)on  tho  foundation  of  the  apostlea  and  prophets, 
Jcsua  Chhst  Iliuisclf  being  the  chief  oomer-stone  (Kph.  ii 
20%  and  the  capacity  of  the  apostlea  to  act  in  thia  wsy  aa 
0  foundation  ia  axfiJained  bj  passagea  which  seem  to  aay 
ihtt  the  qnolificatioiu  for  apostlc«hip  were — to  have  been 
with  tho  Lord  from  the  L.jyiiiiiin^',  to  liivo  *ctu  aud 
rtcnunized  Christ  after  the  resurrection,  to  have  b«ea 
vitt^  :  i  :h  of  the  Bicension,  and  to  have  htai  gifted 
with  peculiar  apirilaal  g^fta.  And  we  wmj  mf  gtoerally, 
that  juat  aa  the  propbeta  of  the  Old  Teetonent  were  Ibe 
link.H  between  their  own  generation  by  their  speech,  and 
between  future  generations  by  their  writings,  and  the 
Saviour  that  Vijti  to  cofnc,  so  the  apostles  were  the  links 
bctwcsn  the  first  gciK-ration  of  Christians  by  their  presence 
end  iiiduciico,  and  be-twce-n  all  succeeding  gencrutions  of 
Christiana  b;  their  writings^  and  the  Savioor  who  had 
comtk  They  were  to  serve  aa  the  eonnection  balvcai  fha 
tot  gpnetaliua  of  CbrisUana  and  Jesm^  and  wera  to  ilftvo 


no  lucccssom  btit  tho  wrilinsrs  cf  the  New  Toatametit  csnno, 
which  hiiA  t.'lcen  ihe:r  pliicc  and  done  their  wtrkforaU 

KUCCCexlitig  gctienitiolia. 

The  telttiiDii  uf  tho  apostlea,  therefore,  to  tbo  priiLitive 
church  was  altugeiher  unique,  aa  indeed  is  implied  in  their 
name ;  and  wban  tliay  aol  or  give  official  advice  apart  from 
their  apoatolie  office,  whid  they  .did  in  eertain  casea,  they 
do  BO  ua  elders  choiicn  to  act  along  with  the  other  eldcn 
who  did  not  pottaeas  apoatoLic  giftiv.  If  these  views  are 
correct  the  autonomy  of  the  early  <  Ln  .tiaii  conununitiei 
was  complete  during  the  lifetime  of  the  apoatlsi^  and  WM 
quite  independent  of  the  apostelie  oSea  and  antbocitjr. 

Thia  thought  haa  an  important  bearing:  n  the  history 
of  the  growth  of  the  Christian  guvenmieiiL  Iii  the  5tli 
and  0th  centurica  wo  tind  that  tho  govemnietit  waa  cpis-coj  jl. 
Mill  that  the  principles  oo  which  it  rested  were  very  diferent 
from  those  wUeblayat  the  baaia  of  the  govemment  of  the 
Christian  eommnid^  daring  the  apoatolie  tioiaa.  The 
identity  of  tha  tema  Ushop  and  presbyter  wftbia  the 
api'^tolic  church  is  now  so  universally  admitted  by  b<  hokts 
thjit  the  solo  question  really  is,  When  did  bishops  begis 
to  exist  aa  separate  and  superior  officers  t  and  the  diqmte 
becomes  one  of  bistoiieal  laeta  rather  than  dopnstk 
theorise.  Aoeordiiqj  to  one  MOOOBt  the  episcopate  beeamt 
the  form  of  the  government  fibout  the  year  70  a  d  ,  to  meet 
and  supply  in  a  legitimate  way  a  want  which,  if  not  !<up|iHad, 
might  nave  caui+ed  the  ruin  of  Clirwlianity  ;  and  accordini; 
to  another  and  mure  probable  theorj-,  the  epiacopate  in  the 
strict  sense  of  the  word  was  not  estabUsbed  nntil  the  3d 
or  4th  eentonr.  It  araaa  duiing  a  panic,  and  waa  really 
a  ftlaa  devefopoiaBt  of  the  primitive  govemntent,  and 
f.Uictirnrd  neither  by  *cri]iturc  ncr  b)'  the  neces;-iti<w  ci  thr^ 
limes.  Of  coiir^o  the  eiiseuaaioa  is  very  much  mixed  np 
with  the  rjut-Htion  whether  the  apostolic  office  nrM  or  Ma 
not  a  pennaoent  one  in  the  Christian  churclt 

Aeeoiding  to  the  one  theory,  the  year  70  a.d.  may  ba 
taken  aa  tba  toning  point.  In  that  year  Jerusalem  was 
dcatroyed  and  tbe  Jewish  church  oi  Jeruaalem  rudely 
shaken,  and  by  this  luno  John  only  of  tho  ojn^tU-s  re 
maintxL  alive,  and  he  had  olrttody  left  Jerunialsia.  It  wa* 
at  this  time,  according  to  several  si:ho]arB,  that  tba«piMO|ials 
amaa  to  take  the  place  ol  tba  apostdato  and  preaam  ^ 
eboidk  fkem  breaking  ap  into  aeveral  small  aeofa  wboa  na 
longrr  c^rivernod  by  the  a|>ost]ea  and  not  yet  in  full  pnssca- 
liiiiii  (jf  tho  New  Testament  canoti.  Ajiart  from  tlie  hi> 
torical  evidciRO  to  be  ur;;Lii  in  support  of  this  theory,  its 
chief  atrengtli  lies  in  tho  mere  assuuiptiun  that  the  presby- 
terilB  nle  of  the  aportoHe  abnrch  was  un6t  to  carry  on  the 
govemraent  when  nnaapported  by  the  authority  of  the 
apostles,  and  had  to  be  supplemented  an  episco[iata 
When  examined,  the  hutorical  imxjfs  for  this  state  of  affair} 
ore  not  very  satisf:ictory.  Wo  certainly  mnn  find  men  who 
are  called  biahops  dii-tinct  froiu  the  other  eldern,  and  ~r  ■ 
superior  to  Ihem ;  but  the  name  aud  Uie  dutiee  which 
bMOng  to  them  appear  to  be  not  so  much  those  iribid 
pertain  to  a  buhop  in  tha  apiaoopal  aeaae  of  tha  Isni, 
but  rather  tboso  wbieh  are  piBtfomed  by  a  minister  or 
{■reaching  elder  in  the  nimleru  rrcsbytcrian  or^'ani-i- 
tioQ.  lu  the  etfly  church  tho  first  couvart,  tho  bfot 
speaker,  he  whom  the  apoetle  had  mods  his  friend  di:ring 
hia  brief  atay,  woold  natatally  be  elected  to  pnaide  at  the 
neatinBi  of  Iha  eoUega  of  tha  eldeta  who  rnled  tin  afiin 
of  the  community,  and  to  represent  it  at  conferencea  with 
other  communities,  and  would  naturally  bo  invested  with 
tbe  Kaiiio  which  denoted  upcciaJ  ovcrsiijlit.  And  the 
extonsu  n  of  Ihtt  church  would  naturally  involve  a  further 
development  of  this  process.  When  one  church  l>e- 
cania  too  smali,  another  waa  built,  and  •  prealyter  aant 
from  Aa  fiiat  oongregation  to  work  tbm  under  tiia  aqNr 
intondenea  o(  hia  bislioii^  and  ao  m  nntil  Ihn  niMslar  nr 
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oeoame  tlie  perpetual  preeident  or  ovcrtccr  of  various  depen- 
dent ooDgrentiooa.  But  this  is  Tory  differ ont  from  the 
thoory  wbictt  aftinnrda  bccaa*  dsBiunat  in  the  church, 
•ad  faOe  to  Meoant  for  the  origu  and  alauMt  naivwaal 
Mpremooy  of  eptscopftcy.  Perhaps  of  all  tib*  MMnnli  which 
havebe''!!  jiWca  of  it.s  ungiu,  that  which  «OBIiMt»  It  With 
the  distarbances  engendered  by  Uontaoinn  b  Ihs  most 
satisfactory.  While  the  church  waa  goTeroed  in  the  maoner 
dmaSbtd  Avn,  a  w»t»  oCnUgtoat  wdNaiwit  paaeed  over 
11^  conmotrf  dooMfH  in  wow  wbj wHb  tii«  striking  pheno> 
tneoa  of  Montum'sm  and  tho  ttiw  prntihix-j,  and  clisractor- 
ixed  bj  ao  overstrained  seal  for  enforcing  diacipkne  in  all 
eaaea  of  departure  from  a  high  standard  of  Christian  life.  It 
via  the  pafloliar  flhanetomtu  ol  Mnntanim  to  Mt  fonrard 
ita  propheti  M  tuwtmm  «l  flw  apoadM,  Ittviag  tiM  aamo 
gifte  from  the  Holy  Spipt,  and  s«nt  on  a  simflar  miOHnage 
of  ioatmctioa  to  the  ChxistiaQ  church.  They  uttered 
prophecies  whieli  ware  deemed  aupplementaiy  to  the  revel- 
atioa  «««t««i'»««*  ia  lha  Old  ami  Haw  TaataBSiitii  and  they 
dU  nol  aenipte  to  sat  arida  tta  anthoiity  af  tiw  Tegolarly 

ordained  officials  of  tK?  churfh  in  order  to  crr>cuto  the 
bohcsts  of  a  auppueed  spirit  of  prophecy.  And.  ihm  ihu 
Chriatiaa  oonunnnities  were  arerywhere  bordened  "by  the 
praaenca  ol  igfioaaot  inlolsiaat  fanaticiy  who  iaatstad  that 
•irthairMbwashoaM  follow  the  dielals*  at  tfcair  aairow 
nnd  if^norant  conacienre,  and  who  barker!  rp  tJii.H  iinwar- 
raiitod  iiiterforence  with  Ciin*iiiiri  Lil*rty  and  respijtisibiiilj 
by  claiming  to  hold  the  pla<-Q  arid  cierciic  ibe  pdwcrs  of 
inapind  aooosssors  to  tha  apostleai  It  was  at  this  joncture, 
•eootdiiig  t9  a  not  improbabla  thaocy,  that  Ofpriaa  of 
Cartbagi'  '^^n  abln  to  p<ip-ilArize  and  gain  acceptance  for  a 
theory  cf  CLni^tiau  urgaui^ation  which  bad  been  (Jowly 
crowing  up  within  the  charcL,  and  which  is  now  known  m 
£pi»copacy.  Cypnan,  bishop  of  a  church  which  mure  than 
■BJ  attov  had  suffered  from  tha  eonsaqnencaa  of  Montaaiat 
excesses,  WB8  tha  founder  of  a  rrrolatioa  of  a  kind  which 
has  been  frequently  repeated  in  the  political  world. 
>t  iilinijsm  and  ita  after  wave  had  iufluenCLNi  iji  an  espocial 
way  the  minor  dtm  and  the  more  fanatical  laity.  Cyprian, 
like  raaqj  a  aiwaaiMniig  ahoolntii^  seeou  to  have  anbTarted 
the  aristocracy  of  a  preabytMata  infeetad  with  Montanism 
br  pennading  the  paople  to  make  common  cause  with  the 
tnahop.  He  promised  dclivuruMuo  from  arbitrary  aad 
unofficial  aucceaaora  of  tha  apoetloa  by  boldly  aetting  forth 
episcopato  as  the  tme  aucceaaora  of  the  apoatlea.  He 
tcansferrad,  ia  all  ainMdtj,  to  tha  epiaeopats  all  tha 
powers  and  gifts  laid  dai/a  to  by  the  Montaniet  prophets, 
and  at  the  same  time  showed  the  people  ho-^  ijA.'^y  thu  yo&c 
of  a  legitimate  monarchy  was  when  compared  with  the 
lawlasa  rule  of  a  mob  of  self-anoiatod  tyrants.  From 
Cjprian'a  tima  onwards  the  whole  coastitutkiB  d  the 
diureh  became  changed,  and  the  fonndatiooa  of  what 
nltimatcly  became  Ultramontaniim  were  laid.  TIjo  fpis 
copato  claimed  aad  exercta«Hl  as  part  of  ita  official  duties  all 
thoae  gifta  of  rule  and  special  inspiration  which  the 
Montaatst  prophsta  had  laid  claim  ta  Hm  Uahopa  laid 
elaiio  to  powan  of  tola  ovsr  tha  Ghrfstba  aouBMUiity 
not  as  chosen  representatives  of  the  Christian  paC|ll%  but 
as  the  official  repreoentativea  of  the  apoatlea. 

It  only  remaina  to  allude  briefly  to  the  eormptiona  of 
Chriatianf^.  It  haa  baan  abmdf  atatad  that  Christianity 
liad  a  foanold  aoolltflt  to  msiatain  wifli  Jodaism,  Rome, 
Onoaticism,  and  an  (:rithL;jiji.^liL:  M.i  humclimoe  iiL.tJitira,] 
pietism.  If  we  add  to  these  pagan  supenttition,  we  shall 
have  the  chief  heads  of  the  opposition  whidi  Cfliristiani^ 
had  toauoovDtor.  Aftsr  ita  tnniBph  thsaa  aewess  of  anti- 
CAristiao  astioB  alill  ramaiasd  to  ba  ooBtoodad  against, 
and  Viecame  the  clnof  Kprin;r:--  of  ;t;i  c rirnip'tinn.  The  spirit 
of  Jodaiani,  oi  Kootaa  worldly  poUcy,  of  pa^put  sopemti' 


tion,  of  pagan  jdulosopby,  and  of  iUUBOnBty  antsrad  hito 
Cliristuinity  and  tended  to  curnipt  it 

Oils  of  tha  aarlisst  causes  of  the  cormption  of  Chri^ 
tianity  was  tha  attampt  to  tcahalate  the  Chi iiiuan  kingdom 
of  dad  iato  •  viiiNa  aaooarchy  in  which  tha  aainta 
inhsrttad  Ota  aatik  la  a  Ktetal  way.   Tba  Chnidi  ma  tha 

more  tempted  to  enter  iutu  thi^  course  during  the  period 
of  the  decay  of  the  Euinau  empire,  when  civil  authority 
beeaiaa  very  weak  aad  the  real  ruJers  were  in  nuuiy  caaea 
tha  principal  fltany  of  tha  place.  Tha  ooascioasbosa  «l 
power  inspired  a  dssirs  for  its  insignia,  aad  ooob  tiw  UidKip 
and  Buprrinr  c!erp-y  r.':!rmcd  thomstlvta  in  the  official  robea 
of  Home's  municipal  and  provinciai  officers.  This  wholo 
tendency  raoeiTed  a  great  impulse  during  the  period  that 
Boma  was  abandoned  by  her  emperors,  and  when  tha  chief 
eitizaa  in  iSbm  imnsrial  eity  was  andoobtedly  flia  ChtMaa 
bishop  How  all  this  ten  I  d  to  corrupt  Christianity  ia 
very  apparent.  Ia  the  liii>t  place  it  generated  the  idea 
that  the  Chriatiaa  kingdom  is  a  Tiaible  monarchy  and  that 
its  marks  are  such  as  can  ba  seen;  and  it  led  Christiaaa  to 
postpone  ererything  to  tha  aarthly  aggrandiaamaat  of  ^ 
church.  It  translptcl  npiritiial  forces  into  tcechanical  and 
ph^  uoal equivalents.  Tho  very  term  spiritual,  which  bclonfja 
to  the  affections  and  emotions  and  thoughts  and  will,  to  tho 
whola  tawatd  life^  was  used  to  denote  whatever  belonged  to 
tha  dmnh  ar  tha  dsfgjr.  Laad  baoaaia  spiritoai  wboft 
it  pruv^cd  into  tho  hands  of  tho  bishops ;  men  were  spiritual 
li  they  were  ser^anta  of  tho  church  ;  things  were  spiritual 
if  thoy  were  church  propierty.  There  resulted,  in  bhort, 
a  gradual  coarsening  of  ideas,  and  all  that  was  moat 
inward,  hidden,  and  aacred  was  forgotten  in  the  strife  for 
worldly  position  and  power  and  wealth.  On  the  other 
hand,  this  tendency  worked  a  good  deal  deeper.  Worldly 
men  v. ho  fouLd  tlicir  way  into  the  ministry  were  tempted 
to  favour  any  kind  of  aupeintitioaa  error  that  tended  to 
bring  them  profit  and  power.  The  people  wer«  often  dis- 
posed to  fancy  that  the  priesta  could  serve  Qod  ia  their 
staad,  and  that  there  were  myBteries  in  religion  which  the 
pri<;-".ihi  uniiitrstood,  but  which  the  laity  need  not  know  any- 
thing ol  and  on^t  not  to  iaquire  into.  Hence  they  wcro 
tmif  to  foUotr  Miadly  tha  gnldaBoe  of  the  fffiasts  in  reli- 
gioaa  matteia,  just  as  a  maa  trusts  bis  legal  coaoems  to  his 
lawyer,  doiag  what  he  directs  and  not  considering  it  necea- 
mrj  himself  to  study  law.  Ambitious  and  worldly  minded 
rulers,  too,  are  generally  glad  to  make  use  of  religion  as  an 
instrument  for  eecuring  tbc  submission  of  the  people  to 
^rnumical  oppression,  and  for  aidiag  their  ambitious  views 
when  they  seek  to  sobdun  their  neighbours  under  the 
pr«^teit  of  pr'jp;i^Titii;L'  iho  true  faith.  Then  again,  tLia 
idee  tends  to  breed  false  views  of  Chriatiaa  unity.  It  leada 
men  to  think  thai  limf  cannot  be  true  Christians  unless 
they  belong  to  one  oowmantty  which  is  viaiblo  aad  nai* 
veraaL  Aad  this  idea  tends  to  keep  up  and  Inteasifjr 
othi  r  "jrrors.  For  if  a  man  is  convinced  that  all  Chrintian:; 
are  bound  to  bulong  to  nomo  one  oooimuuity  on  earth,  ho 
will  dread  aothing  ao  mrch  as  separation  from  that  cburcl^ 
whatam  it  mar  bo,  vhieh  ha  aoaakbta  aa  having  tha  beat 
elaia  to  ba  Aak  ooa  oooannil^. 

Many  eonruptiouB  of  Christianity  have  beeo  either  intro- 
duced or  favoured  and  kept  up  by  moral  corruption  in  the 
members  of  a  Christian  ChurcL  For  it  belongs  to  the  tma 
gospel  to  puify  and  alio  to  alavata  tha  atonl  ohaTaotar. 
Henee  fteiatoaaBMplataaadeoDataiitoptioBitfaii  betwaen 
gcnuitje  Christianity  and  all  the  evil  and  baao  propensities 
of  man's  nature.  Every  kind  of  depravity  or  moral  defect 
therefore  predispcwes  men  cither  to  reject  CSuistiaailj 
altogethar,  or  alaa  to  introduoa  or  to  acoeot  soma  anonawia 
views  of  ii  Aad  thsra  h  oo  kind  of  rdigioos  eorraptioii 
agairwt  which  men  are  uen.illy  1  -a  on  their  guard.  They 
are  ndl  aware,  indeed  that  Ihore  is  a  dasg«ir  of  mens 
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(ailing  into  mn  in  TtoUtion  of  the  preeepta  of  religion,  but 
Um^  too  apt  to  Ukiak  tlwk  «  nuui  who  iiu  oBbnoed  » 
inw  Mth  wBI  tiMnfef*  b*  muU  »  good  monl  nam.  Thia 

ernmeoTis  idea  appeart  ia  iU  nio»t  eztrema  form  in  the  v>tv-s 
of  tktMo  who  hare  been  culled  Aotmomians,  and  who  hi.vd 
app«arMl  in  ail  e^tn  of  the  ch-in  h  from  apostolic  times 
down  to  our  own  day.  They  appear  to  believe  that  who- 
«Ter  faith  ia  thereby  lif t«Ni  ioto  ft  new  life  to  whicb  th« 
■lonl  Uwft  of  the  old  hl»v  imypliablet  and  an  there- 
fore pririleged  to  do  without  eenaore  or  danger  what  others 

WoiiIiJ        conripijined  fur. 

Ijothing  perhaps  has  tended  more  thoroughly  to  cormpt 
Ohriltiuitj  than  the  introduction  into  it  of  anpmtitiona 
which  are  reaDy  p«gan  UieouelTee,  or  have  bean  astteeted 
by  pagan  praettoea.  Pftgaaiun,  nnable  to  oppoea QwiHanity 
GUC'  eb!jrul]y.  lias  done  much  to  cormpt  it,  aadittttWfcbariwa 
wavB  haa  made  inrooda  upoa  ita  parity. 

The  oormptions  which  entered  into  Christianity  from 
Jodaiam  havo  alsmij  baan  Botiaa^  and  tha  oomipting 
effeelB  of  the  reprodiMt&m  of  the  tymboKo  taople  vorahip 

and  the  Jewi-h  ir^sa  of  prieslhnod  nfvi  not  be  again  referred 
to.  It  oniy  remians  to  spe&k  of  iho»e  corruptions  which 
have  arisen  from  the  contact  of  Christianity  with  pagan 

J>hikaophy.  The  apecial  corn^tiona  which  hare  aiiaen 
ton  m»  ooBlMt       beon  oaOad  lund«i»  amd  htftt  been 


of  varioua  kinds  and  degrees,  bnt  of  theaa  w«  aead  not  speak. 
A  owe*  aabtla  inflnanoa^  and  to  ba  avw  mora  jeatonaty 
|aardad  againat,  ia  tba  tnuMitoraurtiaii  of  Cbiiatiainty  Had! 

into  tin  intcIIcctu.T!  rystera  or  philoxfijilir,  or  the  '^^:;':i.':---i'!oii 
iLit  it  ia  liiB  inUiliottaal  aide  of  Oiristiiiiity  v»i.icu  s»  thn 
ouJy  oco  or  the  chief.  The  inevitable  tendency  uf  tuch  an 
impuUe  ia  to  remove  Christianity  as  a  system  to  be 
apprehended  from  the  ChristtaD  ftifit,  and  to  rednoe  tbttr 
relation  to  it  to  a  aobmiasiTe  assent  to  Christian  doctrine 
as  that  ia  mannfactured  for  them  by  the  dogmatic  machinery 
of  the  churcL  And  thoa,  in  place  of  that  whoIe-hcarUd 
trost  which  waita  for  pcrscnial  iiliuuination,  there  ia  on  the 
aide  of  the  people  a  blindfold  assent,  and  on  the  other  aide 
tha  eUim  to  aa  iafaiUbIa  system  of  intoUoetiial  trotL 

The  ooBtnnial  aad  ateady  growfb  of  Chriatiamty,  its 
rigorous  life  in  spit©  of  Tarioua  s;  asf  ns  of  nnaroidable  ebb 
and  notwithstanding  Uie  presence  of  all  these  and  other 
sonroea  of  corruption,  and  its  contlntwl  r^juveneaoeaoe,  are 
no  ordinaiT  fraaf  of  ita  diirino  ocigiii  M  wall  «a  of  its 
supremo  ttoav  fot  tto  ptddoa  b  dio  «orU  «hidi  it 
daJma  to  occupy. 

Saetbefarioas  haDd-baakaal  ehareh  biatorr,  carccIallT  tboas  ef 
UiMshiV  Haa^.  aad  MBIafwsPaaa  MOmim'^  JTMNW  ¥ 


CHRlSTi ANSAND,  a  fortified  seAport  town  of  Sonth 
Korway,  capital  of  a  stift  of  the  same  name,  oo  a  fiord  of 
tba  8ka«tiaokp  in  66*  8*  N.  kt«  and  8*  S*  £.  long.  The 
town,  wnidi  n  aanoniidad  on  fhrao  ddaa  by  water,  is 
defended  Ity  c!.c  fort  of  Frederickaholm,  at  the  month  of  a 
deep  and  well  sheltered  harbour.  The  housea,  mostly  of 
painted  wood,  are  regularly  built,  and  the  streets  are  wide. 
ChiiatiMiBaiid  haa  o  Ino  catbadnd,  and  »  cathodnl  aehool ; 
ft  fa  •  naral  alatloa,  sad  tba  aaal  of  o  bUbop,  and  of  a 
stifteamtmand  or  governor  of  the  pronnce.  Thr  rrincipa! 
brancha  of  industry  are  tinniug,  tobacco-u^^iufacluriL-, 
ship-buOding,  dyeing,  and  trowing,  and  the  exjiortation 
of  timber,  pitdi,  skins,  copper  and  iron,  fish,  and  lob- 
atOML  The  mackerel  and  salmon  brought  to  the  harbour 
are  packed  in  ice  on  their  arrival,  and  shipped  moetly 
to  England.  The  nnmbcr  of  frc«h  mackerel  exported  in 
1^74  waa  897,110,  ^alu  ■  i!5441,  inclusive  of  the  expense 
of  ice  and  packing ;  of  salmon,  209,131  lb,  value  £9273  ; 
of  lobsters  the  numUf  aapatted  was  201 ,980.  The  number 
•f  Britiab  almia  in  otigo  and  in  baUaat  at  Christiansand  !n 
1S7S  was  sol  The  town  was  founded  in  )641  by  Chris- 
tian rv  ,  lifipr  wl;  it  was  named.  In  1807  it  was  held 
for  a  time  by  the  British.    Topulation  (1870),  11,468. 

CIIRISTIAN8TAD,  a  town  in  the  south  of  Sweden  in 
M*  J'M.latand  14*  r  E.,  loQg.,  tho  oipilal  of  the  laaa  of 
llwMiiw  name,  atanda  oa  •  lake  fonaod  I^Aa  widenhigool 
of  the  TK  V',!  ^ivor,  in  a  swampy  situation,  about  ten  miles 
from  the  shores  of  the  Baltic.  At  the  moutli  of  the  river  is 
the  Tillsge  of  Ahus,  the  port  of  Chnstianntad.  The  town  of 
frhritt'ttmi^,  wbidi  oowdala  chiefly  of  woodeo  atnetarea, 
oootdM  a  flno  diiirdi,  •  bigb  adiool.  and  an  anoDal,  wd 
is  the  residence  of  tlio  chief  governor  of  the  lam.  The 
laanufactores  ar©  IcatUor,  woollen  gixxla,  gloves,  and 
tobacco ;  and  there  is  some  trade  in  c<jrtt.  Christianatad 
waa  foonded  andatrongly  fortified  in  1614  by  Christian 
TV.  of  Dennark ;  tn  1658  H  was  OMled  to  Sweden  at  the 
peace  of  Roflkildo  ;  in  I67ft  it  was  taken  by  Chriatian  V. ; 
but  in  1 G7 8  it  was  agnin  acquired  by  Sweden.  Here  b^n 
the  revolutioQ  that  wtw  the  moans  of  establishing  thopCWOT 
of  Oostavus  IlL  in  Sweden.    Popakti«Hi,  6599. 

OBBISTIANSUND,  a  seaport  town  on  the  west  coast 
fit  Vorwaj,  ia  iba  amt  of  Bomdal,  85  milaa  W.aW.  of 


Trondhjem,  in  63'  3'  N.  lat,  and  7°  40'  E.  long.  It  is 
buih  on  three  small  islands,  by  which  ita  harbour  is  enclosed. 
Tho  flbiaf  oiporta  an  wood,  fiab»  and  fiab  jpiodncta.  Till 
174S  Chtiatiaiuttnd  was  oallad  Lfllo-FoaaB.  IV>pa]atiaii, 
6709. 

CHRISTINA  (1626-!e.89),  queen  cf  Sweden,  waa  tho 
second  daughter  of  Cu'<r-r.  13  Adolphus  and  Mary  Eleanor 
of  Brandenburg.  Disappointod  ia  bia  bop«  of  molo  off- 
spring, her  great  jRtfbor  narad  b«r  fa  Tiruo  fubion,  and 
left  her,  on  hia  departure  for  Germany  (1630),  in  tf:e 
hands  of  Axel  Oxcnotioni,  the  famous  chancellor,  and  of 
Johannes  Hiitthis>,  his  own  almunrr,  nho  waa  to  gnnot 
her  in  sdenoee  and  in  Latin  and  OreeL  ^ 

The  battle  of  LIMmd  placed  Chifatiaa  on  the  throne  In  bar 
aiith  year.  She  waa  proclaimed  queen  without  delay,  1  tit 
the  government  was  vested  in  a  council  of  regency,  com- 
posed of  tho  five  chief  dignitarioa  of  tho  kinpdoni,  with 
Ozenstiern  at  their  head.  Placed  und«r  the  cut  of  her 
aunt  Catharine,  the  coonteaa-palatine,  the  little  qaaan  aiada 
rapid  progreaa  in  tba  dineliaB  indimtod  by  Gostavm  It 
ten  years  old  abe  dreaaad  vanany  bi  boy's  dothca,  and  wat 
wont  to  hunt  nr  l  to  go  long  journeys  on  foot  and  on 
horseback ;  and  she  found  means,  in  the  midst  of  tliec>e 

•capations,  to  acquire  several  pcicncea  and  modern 
iaagnofci^  bk  iddiftioo  to  tba  classical  tongoaa.  In  16S» 
Oxanattani  Vftamad  ttom  Qermany,  and  again  aaanniod  tbe 
direction  of  afTairs  ;  and  from  him,  lier  father's  friend  and 
miiiistw,  Christina  received  tho  ablest  lessons  in  state-craft 
and  the  art  of  government  that  the  age  could  furnish.  At 
aiztaaD,  tbe  ooofldaBoa  lepoaed  in  b«  wm  waA,  that  aba 
waa  generally  aoBritad  to  enter  on  Oo  axarriae  of  bar 
functions  as  queen  regnant.  This  propoaal  6h4'  (^f-rlintd, 
however,  nor  would  she  listen  to  any  renewal  of  it  tiii  tv  c- 
years  hi'-r  fW<44),  when  the  conduct  of  the  state  was 
placed  in  her  hands.  For  a  time  all  went  well  Tbe 
members  of  the  council  of  regeoey  frera  eoofiraed  in  their 
places  ;  the  kingdom  was  flourishing  within  and  without ; 
the  war  with  Denmark  and  Germany  promised  to  bear 
good  fruita.  Christina,  however,  had  determined  on 
peace,  in  this  tho  was  oppoeed  by  Oxenstisnt;  hot 
during  the  following  year  a  treaty  was  eigned  witb  Dsa- 
mark  eioaadinigly  adraatitaoBa  to  Swodaa.  QaoBiifiM 
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not  BO  cosily  dnalt  with  ;  CTimtinft  was  corap«Il»d  to  fonn 
ft  oacret  cttuapinicy  a^iiinat  her  own  minuiterB  ;  and  hj 
hat  efforU,  ably  socotiifi  by  tlio^o  Ad'wr  Sahiu?,,  a 
jouog  diplomatitt  to  whom  abe  had  autniiated  th»  *&ir, 
Iht  pMoa  of  Ww^alia  wma  flOBclodad  (1648X  md  At 
Thirtj  Yean^  War  was  tmrngM  to  an  end. 

The  ejm  ot  Europe  wen  now  fixed  on  the  joan$  qoeen. 
OffiatB  of  alliance  came  to  her  frooi  nSk  qvartere— from 
HoUaad  ud  Spain,  from  SagUod  Mid  Fraooe.  8he 
Mllillililll  fpr  aome  time  to  deMire  the  eateem  with  which 
■h>waeregiiided,wiDi«iiif  itMl^ttHiigtht  te>e*iiqr»»^ 
MMoongiDg  arte  end  eoUBVM  to  tt»  tttauM*  In  W  power. 
It  waa  the  geDcrnl  wish  that  ahe  ahoold  marry,  and  many 
aniton  wen  propoacd.  Quiatina  excuaed  herself  in  aa 
epigram ;  and  to  rid  hemlf  of  farther  inportuoitiee  ahe 
BtiBtii  Imt  MoriB  Dhariea  QwImwJmv  MMeeaaor,  piaaHi^ 
fag  Mm  to  thai  eapedty  to  ft»  MwaMid  etrtee  to 

tnd  ;n  IfiSO  she  polcmnly  took  to  herself  the  title  of  tin;^. 

At  thia  time  tbe  change  would  seem  u>  have  coma  upi  n 
Chrietina'a  ooodnet  that  was  to  determine  b^j  much  uf  her 
•afaeaqsent  career,  indooed  i^ppenntly  by  the  of  a 

Mttoin  Boordelot,  •  French  phjaidan  in  her  eeiplc^.  Hie 
practice  of  a  cynical  epicureanism  became  bar  only  oceafia- 
tion.  The  rei^  of  favouritos  began ;  and  with  it  the 
HL-lfare  of  tho  kiii^Liom  oonuijuiuied  Ui  di-olino.  Honours, 
dignitica,  and  treaeure  were  laTiflhed  on  the  moat  worthless 
4lf  mm  i  and  discontent  grow  rife  ereiywhen  bejoAd  tbe 
yliflft  Cihriatina  waa  alarmed,  and  had  thooghta  of 
tfcdfaltien  (l^'^O^  ^  ^  designa  wan  Tigoronaly 
Oppoaed  by  Oisnstiorn,  and  for  a  while  ahi  yielded  to  ihe 
preeaon  broaght  to  boar  on  her  by  the  chaocellor  and  hu 
party.  The  favoaritee  (among  whom  wen  Whitelock, 
CnannB^  tamf,  Hmratelli,  Um  Bpuiik  Mnbeaaador,  and 
Obamrt;  tiie  igpneeuliUw  of  Fkuoe)  wen  kept  to  the 
background,  and  Bourdelot,  the  ma^^ter  cynic,  was  aent 
out  ol  Sweden.  Christina  encouragad  the  praeence  of 
•rtiata  and  men  of  scienee ;  Descartes,  an  exile  from  his 
■atifo  land,  waa  reeetfid  tof  Jier  witli  mot  eooiidaiBtioa  ; 
ibo  Blade  large  potebim  for  tbe  Swedkh  mmeomi ;  die 
oorreepondod  with  Vo'snitis  anr!  SRlrnastti?,  with  PufFrr.dorf 
and  Orotiua,  with,  ^iiiudii  and  iiucijird  ;  ahe  did  her  hat  to 
rule  and  to  be  respectable.  But  she  was  weary  of  tho 
voi^neaa  and  ooanttnesa  of  the  knd  of  her  birth ;  ahe 
lodged  for  freedom  and  change ;  ahe  waa  riniiimnwi^  mon- 
over,  of  bar  own  gradual  degradation  in  the  eyea  of  tbe 
subjects  she  deepised.  The  conspiracy  of  Meaaenioa,  the 
chie"'K  of  nbiuQ  f-'erL^bcJ  on  the  p,c;uTi:jld,  ltivc  her  an  excuse 
•ad  tbe  opportunity  she  bad  kog  deeired.  In  1664  the 
oototea  wen  convoked  at  Uimi]^  and  iMjpmt  tbe 
onwn  to  bar  ooonB  Ghorico  OulMm 

She  bod  rtserred  to  benelf  ber  own  fadependenoe,  an 
absolute  authority  over  such  of  her  subjects  aa  ehould 
accompaQy  her,  and  the  revenues  of  Fomerania  and 
Keekienbarg,  with  thoae  of  aeTeial  Swediah  proriooca. 
Qoittug  tba  bobU  of  her  aa^  and  laktog  the  wonia  J'ofa 
OMOi  imtmimt  ao  o  dniea^  dho  kH  bar  kingdom,  InTeiiad 
Denmark  and  QermaTTy,  an'l  established  herself  at  Bmaaela. 
Here  ahe  nmained  for  neatly  a  year,  signaliaing  her 
aojovm  by  the  private  nnonciation  of  Lntheraniam,  which 
olwaftonraida  ■«»«mi«»j  aad  poUicIj  algond  at  lonafaniek, 
Fran  iBoatooek  aba  want  to  Italj.  Bbo  aatarad  ItooM 
on  horaoback,  was  received,  rnnfirTR^d,  .ind  bap'ircd  AIpx- 
andra  by  AJoxander  VII.,  aud  ivas  lodged  in  llio  l  ilazzo 
Fameae,  where  she  surrounded  herself  with  artists  and 
Mnoriata,  with  philosophers  aad  scientific  moootebenks. 
In  1656,  having  qnarraDed  with  aome  of  the  College 
«C  Oaidtoala,  ahe  made  ber  first  trip  to  France,  when 
aba  had  moch  ancceea  aa  a  ipectede,  caUed  on  the  king 
•t  Compttglia^  waa  lodged  at  Fontaiuebleaa,  and  stiiycd 
Ut  aono  pmo  to  Faria.    She  waa  moat  gneioua  with  | 


the  men  of  letten  and  acionoe,  bnt  she  outraged  oil  the 
women  by  her  expressions  of  cont^pt  for  thtir  ecx  and 
tbem&flvea  (which  cidied  forth  many  illiberal  remarks 
concerning  her  spare  tigure  and  humped  shoulder),  and 
declared  that  Ninon  de  l  Enetoa  waa  the  only  one  of  them 
worth  her  lopaid.  8ba  also  attempted  to  instil  a  few  of 
her  own  poUteeal  Aeoriae  into  the  boaom  of  Uasarin  ;  but 
that  subtle  diploma'.iiit  rcHiated,  and  when  in  the  following 
year,  after  a  journey  to  Italy,  she  attempted  to  renew  her 
visit,  be  found  meana  to  have  her  detained  at  Fontaineblcau. 
It  waa  ban  tha^  altor  wxittog  to  CramweU,  wbo  would 
noDO  of  ber,  ah*  eantcd  ber  tofoorlto  If ouaraaBdi],  to  ra> 

venge  for  tho  betrayal  of  ber  secrets,  to  bo  put  to  death  by 
the  captain  of  ber  guard.  Tbe  public  indignation  was  great, 
and  aba  waa  ordered  to  leeve  France.  Leibnita,  hoirevarp 
apolflgiaod  tor  tbo  flrioM^  and  aba  took  ao  notko  of  bar  aiB> 
poMoa  till  IMS,  oonanlfag  boraalf  BaanwUla  wttb  tba 

society  of  a  kirr^red  spirit,  Madame  do  la  Sure.  In  tbut 
joas  the  returned  to  Rome  ;  and  the  Swedish  revenuea 
coming  slo^  ly  in,  Alexander  allowed  her  apension.  In  1660 
Qiailea  Ousuvus  died,  and  Cfariatina  retnmcd  to  8wed«D( 
to  claim  tbe  throne  ahe  bad  quitted  ao  li^tly  and  regntted 
•o  bitterly.  Bat  the  Swedes  bad  loat  their  old  rcrcrvnce  for 
tbe  daugBter  of  Gostarus  ;  ber  new  religion  and  ber  treat> 
ment  of  ilunaldeechi  had  n.aiie  them  wary  of  ber ;  and  she 
waa  compelled  to  aign  another  and  mon  binding  deed  pf  ab- 
dicatiiHi,  and  oaaa  bom  to  ralwat  to  Rome.  She  reappeared 
to  Svadon  laBO  aix  yean  aftenwda;  bnt  the  exerciae 
of  bar  faith  waa  denied  ber,  and  aba  withdrew  to  Hambnrg. 
where  she  legged  in  vain  tbe  empty  crown  of  Poland,  and 
whence  ahe  made  for  Borne  once  more.  In  that  city  ahe 
lived  tor  MMM  toraaty  yean,  qnarrelling,  totiigning^  and 
lonii^wiiitiin  with  nan  of  latteia  and  fooadtog 
aeti^  to  the  Ifditotot  eoutroversy  and  to  the 

;  YenetiaiiB  be&ieged  Vy  tho  Tur'r.s,  (iiriHnmf  li 
the  desire  of  that  political  power  which  she  had  thrown  away, 
and  endeavoorug  to  aaeert  ber  vaniahed  infioence  to  the  laat. 
8bo  dwd,  with  gnat  campoaonk  to  and  waa  bnriad, 
udor  o  aooorana  apita|di«  to  St  Fatorti.  Ber  niagni6ceirt 
library  WHS  purchMcd  by  Alexander  VIIT.,  her  collection 
of  antiques  and  part  of  her  paintings  by  Odcecalchi,  a 
nephew  of  the  Popsu  wd  the  vanaindor  of  bar  ptotniM  b» 
the  regent  Orldana. 
CSiiiatina  left  many  IfSS.,  wbidi  wen  coUeetad  and 

Ebliahed  Ij  Archenhokx,  librarian  to  the  landgrave  of 
laae  Oaaael,  in  his  tnemotrs  of  her  life,  4  voU  4to,  I7A1. 
Her  life  wa*  uJeo  written  by  Jacques  Lacombe,  a  Irans- 
iatiop  of  vbdee  work,  said  to  be  superior  to  the  original, 
appeared  to  London  iq  1776.  See  also  L'Ak'mbail| 
Mimoiru  H  Si/texiont  mr  Chridine,  tteiiu  dt  Stiid*. 

CHRISTINE  DE  P18AN  (1363-1431),  though  French 
by  eduoution  and  renown,  vas  of  Italian  stock,  aud  was 
born  at  Venice,  When  she  was  five  years  old,  she  went 
to  her  father,  a  councillor  of  tbe  Venetian  Eepublic,  at 
Fui%  «han  be  held  ofiea  aa  antrologer  to  Oiarlea  Y. 
tSdnootad  at  that  prince^  eonrt  aa  completely  aa  the  ago 
would  allow,  at  fifteen  rhrL-itlno  married  ]f  liet-jnc  du  Castel, 
Charlea'a  notary  and  secretary.  After  the  king's  death,  her 
father  loat  hia  appointment,  and  died  aooo  after  of  griel 
and  toflnni^ :  and  Um  deoeaaa  botof  naaeBtly  f oUimcd 
bythatof  hwMubond,ahafaaBd  hanalf  atfireand  twenty 
without  a  protector,  and  with  three  children  depending  on 
her  for  bread.  Tbe  vexations  and  discomforts  attendant 
on  several  anita  at  law  determined  ber  to  have  recourse  to 
letton  aa  a  means  of  livelibood.  Between  139i>  and  1406, 
aa  ahe  herself  declarea,  withont  mekoning  vAaot  ptoeaa,  aho 
compoaed  aome  fifteen  important  worka.  Neither  fame  nor 
protection  failed  her.  The  earl  of  Salisbury,  in  Paris  on  the 
occaaion  of  the  marriage  of  Richard  II.  with  Isabella  of 
Fcanoa  (1396^  took  ber  eldeat  aoa,  and  reared  hfm  aa  hiif 
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•trn;  the  hay,  after  SalubDrT*!  death  (UOOi  btngfanivad 

mad  norturad  bj  Philip  of  Burgundy,  at  wnoae  solieitation 
Chriiitine  wrote  Le  Livre  de*  FaUt  <f  bontut  Mai^rt  du 
Jiof  Char  It*.  Henry  IV.  of  EngUad  doHurod  her  to 
bkcoait  bar  home^  and  ahe  received  a  like  invitation 
from  Qaleatao  Yiaeonti  tjraut  of  Milan.  She  pi^fenad, 
however,  to  ■ojouro  in  Frauce,  where  the  enjoyed  the 
favour  of  Charlea  YI.,  iho  dul'  ji  of  Berry  and  Burgundy, 
the  prinee  of  Ouiettne,  ami  othm.  Ql  the  circumetancoa 
«f  mr  death  nothing  is  known.  A  eon  of  her's,  how- 
ever, Jaaa  da  Caatal,  i«  aaid  to  bara  attained  diatioction 
a«  a  poet  voder  Charles  VIL  Christine  de  Piaaa  wrote 
▼olaminously  in  pro»e  and  vei^c  'i  r  v.  i  rkn  iir<j  I  v 
SO  mean*  devoid  of  merit,  oor  altogether  without  interest 
0VM  attiie  preeent  time,  thoagh  &e  language  in  which 
liny  an  wiitteo  k  crude  and  imperfect,  and  they  ein 
too  oftee  1  the  tide  of  diAueneea.  They  are  pnndpatty 
of  a  moral  cbftractsT,  CLristino  Bclckim  intcrf'iTLtig  \u  liic 
poUtioal  questioDi  o(  her  ago  batc  to  clamour  for  peace  and 
■nltjjr.  niere  ii  no  oomplefce  odiliea  of  her  works.  One 
of  tMov  is  idtn  dm  laiu  d^Arma  H  dt  Gkmulmtt  wta 
tnnilated  into  ICngUsh  and  printed  by  order  of  Heoiy  VIL 
CimrSTMAS  DAY  (French,  Xoel  from  Din  nalalu; 
Qennan,  WtiUnuuhxi/ett ;  Old  Eng.  and  Scaod.,  Tuis ; 
Ang.  Sax.,  Geof),  a  feetival  of  HieChrbtiao  church,  obeervad 
«B  til*  2Mi  «f  DeMnbar,  ift  SMMiy  of  tbo  birth  of  Jeeua 
CbnrtL  Vhara  h,  liowovef,  «  difledty  ta  acoepting  this 
as  the  date  of  the  N&tirity,  Dncamber  being  the  height  of 
the  raioj  aeaaon  in  Jadea,  when  neither  flocks  nor  shapherua 
eould  biive  been     tif^  in  the  fields  of  Bethlehem. 

Tb*  Quiitiaa  wmmittiM  irU^  keep  CbiiatoMO  (ta 
Aa  BoMaa  CSilbditv  Ofwik,  Afmeoian,  and  tadaad  all 
Epiftroi>aHao  chnrcbee,  and  ihc  Lutherant)  vrould  probably 
agre«  in  laying  mora  atr«ae  on  keeping  a  day  in  memory  of 
the  Nativity,  than  oo  booccbs  in  selection  of  the  actual  and 
piauise  date  of  tba  ofaiiti.  Indeed  in  tba  parallet  caae  it 
do«i  Bot  appear  tbat  Ckod  Friday  and  fiaatar  kae  anything 
of  their  respective  aaBocinti^ns  from  their  varial'ene.'ia  in 
different  yeari.  Although  aa  regards  Chriatmaa  an  ingeni- 
ous caae  on  behalf  of  the  month  of  October  has  been  mode 
ont  from  what  ia  known  tba  oooiaaof  Abia* 

(Loka  i  0.)  It  doat  net  aaaaa  poailbla  to  aniva  ••  way  eai^ 
tain  c  nclusion.  By  the  6th  eentoiy,  however,  whether 
from  iho  influence  of  B<:ime  tradition,  oc  from  the  desire  to 
aapplant  heathen  festivals  of  tliit  period  of  the  year,  such 
•a  tba  AtfiviiafM,  the  25tb  <^  Deoeabcc  had  bean  ceutally 
•gnad  vpoR.  Aaguadaa  aipreesly  inaBlioiia  tiUa  data  (D« 
Trtn.  jr.  ;  and  Chrysoston;  seems  to  epcal  of  it  aa  a 
custom  iiiij/urled  from  the  West  within  ten  yeara,  Before 
that  time  it  appears  to  have  b««r.  kept  conjointly  with  the 
feast  of  tba  Epiphany  on  tba  6tb  of  Jaooaiy.  It  b  faii> 
•nBj  aoaaidwad  to  tank  HhM  vaumg  tba  ImUvbIb  of  tba 
ditirch  (EsKter  and  Whitsuntide  alone  bei^gfilMtd  cbOfa 
it)  and  to  have  a  joy  peculiarly  its  own. 

In  all  civilized  countriM  the  annual  rocurreDco  of 
Cbiistmaa  has  beeo  celebrated  with  feativiflea  of  vatious 
Idnda.  Ia  none,  howevar,  wai  it  more  joyfoDy  iraleamed 
than  in  England,  where  even  sti!!  the  "  old  honour"  has 
not  altogether  fled.  In  that  country  it  -woa  the  custom  on 
Clirihtma.1  eve,  after  the  uaual  devotions  were  over,  to  light 
large  candles  and  throw  on  the  heartb  *  bnge  lo^  caUed 
tba  Tula  Log  or  Chriatmaa  Block.  At  court,  and  la  the 
houses  of  the  wealthy,  an  officer,  named  the  Lord  of 
Mismle,  was  appointed  to  soperintend  the  rerela ;  and  in 
Scotland  R  similar  functicnarj'  ussd  to  he  appointed  under 
the  title  of  the  Abbot  of  Unreason,  till  the  year  when 
the  oiBce  was  abolished  bf  Act  of  Parliamaal  Tba  raigB 
of  the  Lord  of  Misrule  began  on  All-Hallow  eve,  and  lasted 
tin  Oandlemea  day.  The  favourite  pastimes  over  which  ho 
fiaridad  ver-  gatniag,  aaafa^  ooqjuiQi^  dipping  lor  nnta 


and  apples,  dancing,  fool  plough,  hot  oockles,  bliud-maa^ 
boff,  Ac.;  and  various  Christian  prcachere  (as,  for  instanot^ 
St  Bernard)  have  taken  oci-iiQa  tc  re'j;on:';ral j  v.ith  their 
flocks  for  paying  Ux»  grtsat  attention  to  the  futive  character 
of  the  season,  and  too  little  to  ita  mora  aolemn  aspaola,  lha 
faToarita  diabaa  for  brsakfasa  and  anppcr  at  tbia  iNNn 
ware  tbe  boai'k  bead  with  an  apple  or  oranice  in  tba  num^ 
end  eet  off  with  rueomary,  j<lutn-puQdir;g  ind  i;.ince  pie*. 
The  hooiaa  and  ohnrchea  wero  decked  with  evargreeu, 
especially  with  mistleto,  to  which  a  traditioaMy  aaendnM 
baa  attached  since  the  days  of  tba  Draida^ 

As  might  be  expected,  this  featiTal  baa  bean  mosltatad  hf 
iTiar, ;,  f.no  ar.J  admirable  outpourings  of  devotion  in  the  wiy 
of  bcrricc^,  and  of  Christian  oratory,  hymnologr,  and  art 
The  KHTioesBuiatbeaoa^  bitbalttnii^  and  o{n(».boola 
of  different  eommunitiask  AOM^g  pnaebata  wbo  beat 
dwalt  with  atriking  impreaslveneas  oa  the  ideas  and  aaannls 
tjLir.Ji  (if  il.'.j  '  i.-n  J  8L-i,Kun  may  be  I'j.H.'ciully  naiiied  St  Leo, 
6t  Chrysoetoni,  St  iierii&rd,  Matthias  i'abcr,  1'  urdalouf. 
Bishop  Andrewee,  Dr  Mill,  Dr  Newman.  iIod:*viJ  Latio 
bjBoa  mtj  ba  loaiid  ia  Ardtbisbap  Tiancb'a  Satrti 
UHm  Pbtltf  (Leadoa,  1M»)  and  fa  DaataPk  Thnmnn 
Nymnoliifficui .  Many  of  theae  have  boon  paraphrased 
with  great  effect  by  Oermaa  Lutherans,  aud  of  l^'-^ 
years,  with  ooDsiderable  auooeaSf  by  Englidi  compOen  <^ 
hymnphnokfc  Aaoag  tbt  laoat  pofalar  ori|iail  ooatriba- 
tioaa  to  tiw  Cnglisb  bynaa  of  lha  ssaaoa  mrt  be  ataa* 
tioned  thoee  of  Charlee  Was}ey,  Tate,  Byrom,  Bebcr,  arx) 
Keble.  The  Nativity  has  been  represented  by  a  bast  of 
great  painters;  and  it  is  the  inspiring  thema  of  ft  lai|[afMt 
of  Handel's  greatest  tiiam|di,  the  Meuiak. 

Diaeaarieaa  d  the  qaseHoni  oonccming  ths  aalBil  dsta  ef  fta 
Nativity  u»i  ot))«  matters  respeotiikg  Cliristmas  may  b*  (oosd  ia 
Till* man t,  H\s(Lnr»  d*  rSglitt  (toins  L) ;  Martigny,  Jheii^Min  it* 
AnHjvUM  CftrHUntut  (Paris,  ISffSJ;  Cmnux,  Ckronolojieai  ai«i 
(UograpMeal  Jntnduetion  to  lK$  lAft  of  CkriM  (EtigL  traaa.  187<): 
Wordsworth's  OrMk  r««temMrt  (1672);  Orf™/!!.  IHtteytatUm, 
(1840);  Peanon,  Minor  Work*,  vol.  ii.  (18  44);  Lllicott,  Lt^x.ra 
tm  i)u  LtU  tf  Ckrm  (IMl) :  Smith  sad  Cbcctham,  iMttiemarf 
of  chrudm  jMttMm  Clfl7Qt  A  MaemiOea's  Awt  flssurt 
(187fl.) 

CHRISTOPHER,  Saiirr,  according  to  the  kgend,  vai 
a  Christian  auitgrr  of  the  3d  centurr,  and  a  native  af 
Palaetlaa  «rof  l^rrf^  Glor}'ing  in  hie  gigantio  aticoglh 
and  Btaturc,  he  resolved  to  Rcrre  none  who  owned  a 
superior.  His  first  lua^lcr  more  powerful  than  any 
man,  bot  It  soon  appeared  that  he  was  exceedingly  afrad 
of  tba  doviL  The  davil  tbeiafore  becama  tba  Blaster  of  the 
fbtora  mIbI*  Out  am  ba  was  faond  not  ta  ba  aaparior  ts 
fear  ;  for  be  trembled  before  the  image  of  Christ  His 
Bcrvaot  consequently  doaerted  him,  and,  meeting  a  hermit 
who  told  him  of  the  Saviour,  was  baptized,  and  undertook 
is  paaaaoa  to  cany  C9iriitiaa  pilgriBiB  orar  a  bridg-.*;si 
■tream.   At  laacfb  a  Ktda  ahild  nqoeatad  bis  dd,  bat 

the  hurdcn  proved  more  than  th.  E^ant  could  support  The 
child  wa£  Christ;  and  tLu£  is  cxpLu-:>d  the  name  Chris- 
topher (Christ -bearer).  As  a  sign,  Christopher's  staff, 
being  planted,  ^rew  into  a  palm-tree  eovarad  iHth  fruit  and 
foliage,—^  nuvada  wUeb  affeeted  tba  ooDTanlon  of 
thi?uean-SL  In  ccn-rr^p^ntjce,  the  prefect  Dagnus  seized  hlir, 
and  afti*r  cruelly  t'oriu^iDg  hiiii  commanded  him  U>  be  bbt^t 
with  pv^iionod  arrows,  Thoee,  however,  instead  of  harming 
him,  abounded  aad  woandod  bia  peiaeoators.  One  aatared 
tba  eye  of  tba  pvafoet ;  aad  ia  pity  Chrlatopbar  aaciffleed 
himself  to  rave  his  enemy.  Be  was  decapitated,  and  his 
h!r*yl  healed  the  wound.  The  feetival  of  8t  Christopher  i: 
celchratod  by  the  Roman  Catholic  church  en  the  SJth  July, 
by  the  Greek  church  on  the  9th  May.  St  Christciibar  was 
invoked  aa  a  dcfeaee  against  pestilence,  aad  in  etdar  ta 
frighten  Bway  the  spirits  who  watch  over  hidden  treesure. 

CHRISTOPOULOUS.  ArHASAaiAS  (U7a-1847X  a 
modara  Oiaak  poati  vaa  tb*  «Mt  of  •  Qiaak  yclait  aaMal 
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in  WtUaehia.  He  studird  at  Bndi  and  Padua,  and  bocnnio 
to&cber  of  tho  children  of  tliu  Wallnchian  prince  Mourougi. 
Aflcr  tbo  fall  of  that  princo  in  ]8I1,  bo  traa  employed  bjr 
Prince  Cmdi*,  who  had  boeo  appointed  luMpadar  of 
Hol^m  and  Wdladifa,  ia  diswing  up  a  eode  of  lam  for 
that  country.  Or.  tlia  removal  of  Caratija,  he  retired  Into 
private  life  auJ  gavo  Limscif  to  literature.  Ho  wrote 
ilriiiking  &on;^  and  love  dittiea  which  are  v^ry  p'ipul.ir 
among  tbo  GieAca.  .  He  is  oJao  the  author  of  a  tragodj, 
of  FctnJteta  (a  oomperiaon  of  tarioos  ayateoa  of  govern- 
ment), of  translationa  of  Homer  and  H-irodotns,  and  of 
•ome  philological  works  0:1  tho  counectiou  between  ancictU 
and  modem  Gr(-!;k. 

CHROMIUM,  one  of  tho  metallic  chemical  elenients,  eo 
nllcd  fr  nn  tbaCkaelc  XpS^  colour,  in  allusion  to  tho  fine 
cobiua  of  its  oompounds ;  syinbcd  Cr,  atomio  weight  52  4. 
It  does  not  oeeur  in  the  free  state  or  very  abunouitly  in 
nature.  It  i^  a  cunstituynt  ol  tlio  tttinerals  chrome  iron- 
stone, Cr^FeO^ ;  chreinr' uchro,  Vr.O,  ;  on*ar«vit©,  or 
dtoma  fanat^  Si.CaCr/)       croc      •  ,  PbCrO^,  in  which 

itna  diaooftrad  V  Vaaquelin  in  1797 ;  of  Vaoqiidtnitei, 
a  efaromate  of  lead  and  copper  ;  and  of  aomo  Iron-ores  and 

meteoric  iron?;  and  it  is  the  cause  of  the  colour  of  green 
serpentine,  pyropc,  and  the  emerald.  Tho  proportieii  «>i 
chnimiom  vary  much  according  to  the  method  of  its  pre- 
paiatioiib  By  Wublei^a  process  of  reducing  the  aesqoiozide 
with  nnc^  H  ia  obtuned  as  a  ahiaing  green  powder,  of  specific 
gravity  6'81,  which  tarnishes  in  the  air,  nnd  dissulves 
in  hydrochloric  aad  warni  dilute  aidjihunc  acid,  but  i.s  not 
acted  on  by  Btrong  nitric  aciJ.  Doviilo,  by  intensely 
igniting  chromic  oxide  with  sugar-charcoal  in  a  lime 
«nidble,  proenred  chromium  of  a  bright  steel-grey  colour, 
very  hard,  capably  of  a  htg?i  polish,  Jess  fnsiWo  than 
platinum,  and  of  sjiccific  gravity  C.  CryHtalli/eil  chromium 
obtained  by  Fremy  waa  unalTtxJted  by  tho  wtrungest  ucid?. 

Chromium  furma  three  series  of  compounds: — the  tJiro- 
mow,  typiEed  by  tha  ablorida  ClOU  in  which  chromium 
ia  a  dyad  ;  the  ehromte  or  Migm^ompoimda^  soeh  as  the 
oside,  Cr,0,,  and  chromic  ehloride,  Cr,Cl^  h»  which  the 
metal  plays  tlio  part  of  a  tetrad,  or  ps«;udo-tr)arI ;  and 
ehromaU  compounds,  in  which  it  is  a  hcxa  l,  cxr  rnpliili^  by 
the  hexafluoride,  CrPj,the  oxychloride,  Cr(  )  ,Ci^,  the  anhy- 
dride, CrO„  and  potassium  cbromate,  KfirO^  In  the 
hypothetical  pcrchromie  anhydride,  CrjOy,  chromium  may 
be  regarded  a:i  an  o^tail. 

Chromous  saitA  ruucuible  tho  ferrous,  in  forming  a  dark- 
brown  compound  when  nitrio  Oldde  is  added  to  their 
•olntions.  The  anhrdrons  protoxide,  CrO,  bos  not  bean 
obtained ;  and  tba  hydiate  SCrO.H,0,  preetpitatad  of  a 
brown  colour  from  solutions  by  pota.«inm  hviJnite,  is  a 
very  unatablo  Vn  dy.  The  diehlorido  CrCij  ia  a  powerful 
Jeozidi;;er  ;  it  foru;^  with  vvutur  a  blaa  MllttiODf  wbich 
tarns  green  on  exposure  to  the  air. 

The  salts  of  the  scs^oioxtda,  Of  cbromto  aalts,  have 
an  acid  rcactioa.    They  are  green,  or  from  red  to  violet 
in  colour.    Ammonia  precipitates  from  solutions  of  the 
▼iolet  salt!)  a  groy  blue  hydrate,  and  fri)m  .solutions  of  tho 
green  salts,  a  grey-green  hydrate,— the  fomur  [  recipitate 
giving  a  red,  the  lattsr  a  green  solution  with  acids. 
Potaah  or  aoda  throwa  down  from  solutions  of  Uia  violet 
or  green  salts  a  bluish-green  hydrate,  soluble  in  excess 
of  the  precipitant,  but  rcprecipitated  on  boilin^t.  Accord- 
ing to  L5wel  thcro  are  four  moditicaUotis  of  the  hydrate 
of  dmme,  two  green,  one  violot<armine,  and  a  violet- 
blti0^   Ibe  hydn^  can  be  eeonomioaUy  a»da  bj  boOing 
two  parts  by  weif^t  of  potasainin  ebremate  with  one  of 
sulphur  ;  tho  presence  of  a  little  potash  assists  tho  opera- 
tion.    Scsquioxido  of  chromium,  Cr.Oj,  occurs  native  in 
•.if^iUaceous  deposits.    It  may  be  obtained  in  the  atnorphoua  I 
ctAto      tha  ignition  of  the  bydiat^  and  aTBttUiasd  by 


dccowposiog  potis  iuin  cbromate  with  chlorim  at  a  red 
heat  It  can  1  e  mtlted  at  a  high  tcmper.ilun)  into  a 
greenish  black  iiiaFs,  and  is  with  difficulty  reduced  by 
charooal  at  an  intense  heatt  A  mixture  of  nitrio  odd  and 
potassium  dilorate  oonverfai  it  into  chromio  aeUL  The 
chrom'!<-x  are  a  chss  of  bodies  in  wbich  chromic  oxido  CfoO, 
ia  united  with  protoxides,  as  in  tho  compound  CrjO^,  and 
in  chromo'  ironstone,  CrjFeO^.  Tho  latter,  the  most 
abundant  ore  of  chromiuio,  contains  besides  iron  and 
duooalinn  wiablepropordonsof  magncsiam  and  sluminiuni, 
and  is  if^sniorphous  with  magnetic  iron  ore,  FcjO^,  and 
spinel,  M^'AJjO^.  It  ia  a  mafisive  and  compact,  granular, 
rarely  crystallized,  black-coloured  miu  rLil,  of  Biitcific 
gravity  about  4'4,  and  hardness  5  5.  It  occurs  usually,  in 
serpentine,  and  is  found  in  the  Shetland  lelcs,  the  depart* 
ment  of  Var  in  France,  Volterra  in  Tuscany,  Silesia^ 
Boh  imia,  lUiraas  in  Norway,  tho  tJrals,  near  Baltimore  in 
the  UnJti  J  Si:itir.,  an  ',  in  tii:ii-y  other  localities.  In  1869 
the  exports  of  chr*jtue  ora  from  Norway  nmoanted  to  210 
tons.  Chromo  ironstone  can  be  decomposed  in  tlio  dry 
wt^  for  analysis  by  fusion  witb  potassium  bisnlphato^.  to 
whieh  Bodimn  carbonate  and  then  a  little  nitre  are  snhse* 
quently  added.  ChrDnric  ■•hluriib!,  Cr  C]  ,  c  :;i  b?  obt-iined 
cither  in  the  anhydrous  iuisulubla  coiiduiou,  or  m  the  grvun 
hydrated  ssU,  eolublo  in  water.  Similar  corajtounds  are 
the  fluoride,  Cr^F,.,  the  bromide^  Ct^t^  and  Iho  iodide^ 
Cr,I,.   The  sesquisulphates  of  chromium  are  tbeanhydiona 

salt,  Cr,(SU,)^,  the  hy  lratcd  .«alta  with  6  nnd  115  molcculoa 
of  water,  a  hd^ia  Bulph  itc,  Cr  Oj.CSO,,  iind  iho  chromo 
alums,  of  tho  general  couatit.itio!i  Cr|,M,'(S04)|,  21H,0, 
isomotphooa  with  common  alum.  Certain  oxides  inter* 
mediate  between  Ae  sesqdoxide  and  triwtide  hsTO  boon 
termed  (hnmuUet  nf  (hmniivjn. 

Til','  triozide  or  nnliydride  of  chromium,  CtOj,  com 
par^'ble  v.  ith  Bulphuric  auhyi'.rido,  SC)  ,,  c  in  bo  prepared 
by  the  action  of  strong  sulphuric  acid  upon  potassium 
bichromate  ;  as  the  liquid  cools,  tho  anhydride  separates 
from  it  in  crimson  acicnbr  cryRtaia.  It  can  also  bo 
obtained  by  decoinp<t»ing  barium  chromstewfUi  nitric  acid. 
Chromic  anliydriJo  deliquesces  jn  air,  and  dissolves  in 
water,  forming  a  solution  which  C9ntains  chromio  acid ; 
it  is  a  powerful  oxidizer,  and  acts  violently  on  organic 
anbatanoe^  aacb  as  akobol  and  ethor,  becmning  reduced  to 
the  aeaqnlndde^  Thy  ammonia  gas  is  converted  by  it  into 
nitrogen  and  aoutnu:^  vftjMJur.  When  [i:  ro.\iib:  of  hydrogen, 
HjO,,  is  added  to  a  solution  of  ciin  uiiinu  uioxide,  on 
unstable  blue  compound  of  probabl  j  c  ii^titation  H,CrjOg, 
or  per«hromi»  omd^  is  focsted,  which  dissolves  in  etliier,and 
is  deoomposad  by  potash  and  wda,  bnt  fwma  alaUe 
compounds  with  ammonia,  qniuiiic,  and  other  bodio^ 
Chromic  acid,  II,CrO^,  has  uut  \ni>iu  i;>oLt^J,  and  hydriited 
salts  of  the  tj'pe  HM  CrO^  are  unknown.  Tha  ehromaUt 
are  a  larg/i  daai  of  bodies^  isomorpbous  with  the  solphatea. 
They  are  bitter  and  poisonooa  ssltBi,  mostly  of  a  yellow  or 
red  colour,  end  i:xc(|it  thui'-  of  tho  alknli  rnota''?,  and  of 
calcium,  Stronti'im,  and  uiagntKiiiin,  aru  iik'IC  or  less 
inaobibli'  in  water.  ,MLi5t  of  thu  iiisohibla  c!ii">.'tii.ite'i  aro 
basic.  The  chromatcs  of  the  alkali  metals  are  the  neutral 
«r  Mtmal  yellow  salCs^  M',CrO^,  or  ^I'gO.CrOj,  and  tho 
orange-red  bichromates,  or  acid  salts,  M'30.2CrO»  Potos- 
sinm  trichromate,  K»0.3CrO,,  represents  a  third  series  of 
chrornate.H.  'With  salts  of  Imd,  bismuth,  and  barium,  tho 
alkaline  chrumates  give  yellow  pre  ijtitates ;  with  silver 
salts,  apurpli.ih  red;  and  with  inercur- im.*  .-idts,  a  briclwod 
precipitata  Boiled  iritb  hgrdrochlorio  add  they  give  a 
green  aolntton  of  •eB(|llieUortde  of  ebremfnm  ;  and  with 
t-ulijhnroiw  acLd,  or  with  sulphuric  acid  and  alcohol,  sugar, 
and  other  reducing  agents,  Ibcy  yield  chrome  alum.  When 
a  duomate  is  heated  with  sulphuric  acid  and  common  salt, 
vtpoon  of  oqrchlodde  of  chromium,  or  cblocochiankaeH^ 
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an  produced.  Insoluble  cLrumates  fosod  with  nitro  yield 
soluble  yellow  potmrium  chromatc,  K^CjO^.  Tlua  salt  ia 
prepared  on  a  uqgs  Male  by  oxidizing  cbrotno-iron  ore  in  a 
tiUMM,  in  the  piwmw  of  OMrbonate,  aulpluto,  or  chloride 
of  potosriniw,  uid  dulk  or  fima.  The  nd  Indirainato  or 
3cid  chromatQ  of  potaesium,  K,Cr,Oj,  is  made  by  acidifying 
a  solutioa  of  the  neutral  salt,  or  by  Jacqaelin's  proceaa, 
in  which  chroma-iron  ore  ia  ignitod  with  chalk  to  obtain 
the  oeottal  dimnate  of  caldom  j  this  ia  then  oonverted  by 
wlphwie  add  into  ealetam  Uduoinate,  whidi  by  doable 
decompoaition  with  potaaaium  cnrlxmate  yjoUU  tbu  potas- 
aiom  bichromate.  It  melta  at  a  red  boat,  and  at  a  white 
heat  evolves  oxygen,  aa  alao  when  u n  ;ii<  1  vntix  sulphurio 
Mid.  Heated  with  ralphiir  or  charcoal  it  deflagratea. 
n*  loliitiea  giv«a  wftli  Mddi|dtio  add  •  precipitate  of 
mixed  chromic  oxido  and  sulphur.  Ammonium  luchromate 
is  deoompoeed  oo  tho  application  of  heat  into  nitrogen, 
water,  and  chromic  oxida  The  oxidea  and  aalts  of 
diMninm  givc^  ia  both  tho  iniMr  and  outer  blowpipa 
flaipaa,  a  green  bead  with  benx.  ChromlaiBttiiltM  with  inn 
and  alumini  uiu ;  und  can  be  obtained  combinedwitb  nu-rniry 
by  treating  a  nolution  of  a  chromic  aalt  with  aodiuiB 
amalgam.  Chrominm  ia  eetiBlted  gceTifliatekallj  in  the 
fona  «f  the  aeeqaioxide,  ot  «f  a  kiad  «r  barivai  aalt ; 
volOttalticaUy,  by  the  oaridinng  effeot  ct  a  ehromate 
OD  onlio  acid,  byJriodic  acid,  or  potaj^sium  ferrocyanide. 

The  alloy  termed  ehmmfu^n,  contaming  about  three  parte 
by  weight  of  chromium  tu  one  <<f  iron,  ia  hard  enough  to  aerre 
for  cutting giaaa  Anettremalyaaftateeleaabeinikdelgreni- 
pIo3nng  it  inatead  of  tpitfftMmm  ia  ffieowBa^  steal  procsaB. 
Clin  in  urn  comiHJUiid*  are  in  request  for  a  great  diTeraity 
of  purpo«ea.  Frio  chromic  acid  and  potaaaium  bichromate 
are  oaed  in  calico-printing,. and  in  bleaching  tallow  and 
palm  oIL  Ihe  hichtooiata  ia  alao  emj^oyed  for  the 
voIiinaCrle  eatlBiattoii  of  fenoaa  aalta,  ia  the  printing  of 
pbologTuphs,  and  in  galvanic  batt-eriea  ;  it  h.is  even  Ik-cd 
need  with  lead  chromate  for  the  adnltoration  of  anufl.  It 
ia  itaelf  aometimes  adnlterated  with  a  mizttue  of  aulphate 
and  ehlorida  of  aodion^  eoloarad  witii  a  «tn»g  mlatioa  of 
bi^fomata  PotaMifani  bidhronata  fn  contact  with  the 
akin  produces  dangerous  ulci-rs,  and  infernally  it  acta  aa  a 
violent  poison.  Fuaedleod  chromate  iaof  valuo  iu  organic 
diaiBiattj  tu  oiidiaor,  and  tiio  unfitted  ealt  is  the  well 
knowB  pigment  ehmne-yellou.  Ckmmt-rtd  ia  a  baaie  lead 
ehromate,  Pb,CrO,.  Other  pigmenta  aie  the  Msqaioxide  of 
chroiiiium,  or  chrome-'jrrfn,  XLsed  in  glaaa-ataining,  porcelain- 
painting,  Uid  iu  the  priotinff  of  bank-uotoa ;  Pannetitr't 
tmmM  gnen,  a  hydrate  <ll  the  composition  HfCr,0.; 
Zmm  aiMf  CattMm^t  grttm,  another  Jiydiate;  6Miff»«r$ 
pbment  wert,  a  Iwalo  ehromio  borate ;  uid  PUttft  ffreen, 
WBieh  is  a  pbo«].lialo  of  cLromium.  Cusali  (Gauftta 
{^miat  JUiitana,  1674)  recommends  for  the  preparation 
>f  an  intense  green  pigment  to  calcine  an  intimate  mixture 
of  I  part  of  potasiinm  biehranata  and  9  porta  of  baked 
gypsum  ;  tbo  maaa  obtained  ia  boiled  wlA  water,  or 
treated  with  byvlrocWoric  acid.  Tbo  jiigment  used  t<i  pro- 
duce a  pink  colour  on  earthenware  is  made  by  heating  to 
fadnoB  a  mixture  of  30  parts  of  peroxide  of  tin,  10  of 
abiO^  and  1  of  petaaalniB  chromate.^— the  ptodoct  hc'mg 
powdered  and  waabed  wiih  bydtedilorie  acid.      (f.  h.  v.) 

CHBONICLES,  '  op.  In  tbo  TTol.rew  C^anon  tbo 
Chronicles  form  a  single  book,  entitled  D^PfP  O??,  MvtnU 
tfAt  Tiwu*.  Tho  fnfi  title  would  be  tfWi  nan  *ttO,  Book 
tf  Bftnttni  ii>»  Timet;  and  this  again  appeantobatabeea 
a  dedgnation  eommonly  applied  to  special  historiea  in  Ae 
more  definite  shape— of  the  Time*  of  Kt'nij  David,  or 
the  like  (1  Chron.  xxvii.  24 ;  Eeth.  x.  2,  Aa).  The  Greek 
tranalatora  divided  tbe  lung  book  into  two,  and  odopted  the 
title  Il%MJUi,«^MrB»  TkiMg$  eauMad  [an4  in  the  ttiut 
Uitaifld  beoki>   ttnm,  foOowiqg  tta        al  tba 


Hebrew  title,  aoggeated  the  name  of  CJtronieom  instead  of 
Faralipomenom  primiu  tt  teeundm.  Hence  the  English 
CilroMMfes. 

The  book  of  Ghnmidee  begini  witb  Adam  and  cads 
abruptly  ia  ^  middle  of  Cynii^a  decree  of  rsstoratton. 

The  oontinnation  of  the  narrative  ia  found  in  Uie  book  oi 
Eua,  which  begins  by  repeating  2  Chron.  xxxvL  22,  23, 
and  iliiog  up  the  fragment  of  tho  decree  of  Cyrus.  A 
eloMT  amniaation  af  thooe  parti  of  Brti  and  Kebemiah 
wUdi  aia  not  eatnwted  won  for  word  ham  earfier  doea- 
ments  or  original  memoirs,  leada  to  tbo  conclusion  that 
Chronidee-Eaa-Nehemiah  was  originally  one  work,  dis- 
playing throoghout  the  pecoliaritiea  it  laagnage  and 
tbcnght  of  a  aiiyla  editor,  who,  bow«v«r»  euinot  be  £era 
hiaiaolf  aa  tradition  wonld  bave  it  Tboe  tbe  fragmentary 
dose  of  3  Chronicles  marks  the  disruption  of  a  pre  vieu!>ly- 
existing  continuity, — due,  presumably,  to  the  fact  that  in 
the  gradual  oompflation  of  the  Ganon  tbe  neee»ity  for 
iaoorpontiiig  in  the  Heljr  Wiittoiga  an  account  of  tba 
eataUidiraent  of  Iba  poat->Eld)e  dieocracy  waa  fdt,  before 
it  was  tbougbt  desirable  to  supplement  Bamuel  and  Ki'ii^ 
by  adding  a  second  hiatory  of  tho  period  before  tho  ^Exiic 
Henc«  Chronidea  is  the  last  book  of  the  Hebrew  Bible^ 
foUowiqg  the  book  «l  Sna-Nabemiah,  wbicb  properij  ie 
notblag  etae  tban  tbe  eeqnd  of  ObRmidee. 

While  tho  originrJ  ut  ity  f  f  this  scrie*  of  historiea  can 
hardly  be  queationed,  it  will  b«  more  convenient  in  th« 
present  article  to  deal  with  Chronidea  alone,  reaeniBg  the 
relatian  of  tbe  aevetal  booka  for  tbe  arfide  Esaa.  am 
VwBwmuM.  The  aotbor  wed  a  dil^nt  daae  of  aonreee 
fm  the  history  1  ^  fore  and  after  tho  Fxili  ,  and  thus  the 
critical  quoations  affecting  the  Chronidea  are  for  the  most 
part  quite  distinct  from  thoae  which  meet  us  in  the  book 
of  Eata.  Beddei^  tbe  identic  of  aatbotabm  in  tbo  two 
hiatoriee  eannot  bo  toadmMfy  demoaetmled  *Mm&i  bjf  a 
comparison  of  joinlti  diawft  Dun  a  mparate  oonmdataitiaB 
of  each  book. 

Of  the  authorship  of  Chronidea  we  know  only  what 
can  bo  determined  bj  internal  evidmce.  Tbo  edow  of  tiM 
,  language  stamps  the  bocdc  aa  one  of  tbe  kteal  ia  tfia  Old 

Testament,  but  leaJa  to  no  exact  delennination  of  dale. 
In  I  Chron.  xxix.  7,  which  refers  to  the  time  of  David, 
a  F.uru  of  money  ia  reckoned  by  d&riet  [K  T.,  drmvuy 
which  oertain^  ianliaa  that  the  antbor  wrote  after  tbw 
^rataa  edn  bad  been  long  currenl  in  Xndaa.  Bat  tbe 
chief  passage  appealed  to  by  critica  to  fix  tbe  d^te  i> 
I  Chnm.  iii.  19,  tqq.,  where  tbe  deacendanta  of  i6erubbaUr) 
seem  to  be  reoboaad  to  six  generations  (so  Ewald,  Berthean, 
Ac),  Ibe  passage  is  confosed,  end  tbe  Septnagint  raedi 
it  ao  ae  to  giva  as  many  aa  devcn  gcperatMina  (ao  Smi, 
NulJelco)  ;  wbiJo  o:i 'Iil'  .  Iber  hand  those  who  plead  for 
au  early  dato  are  diflj^ioscd  to  aaaume  an  interpolation  ot 
corruption  of  the  text,  or  to  separate  all  that  follow*  tbe 
name  of  Jemiah  in  vtr.  21,  from  what  piaoedee  (Maiwe(% 
Keil).  fint  ft  aeeme  impoaaible  by  any  fair  treataMOt  of 
tbe  t«xt  to  obtain  fewer  tban  six  generation*,  and  ihii 
rv»uU  agrees  with  tbo  probability  that  tiattnah,  who,  on  the 
interpretation  which  wo  prefer,  bolongi  to  Ae  fourtb  gene- 
ration from  Zerabbabel,  wee  a  oontamMniy  of  Eaa  (En 
viil  2).   Thttt  tbe  Chrciuder  lived  at  least  two  geaeimfioni 

after  Ezra.  With  this  it  accord*  verj"  i«ell  that  in 
Mehemiah  five  gooeratiuDa  of  high  priests  are  enumerated 
from  Joehua  (xii  10,  eqq.),  and  that  the  bet  atme  ia  tbat 
of  Jaddva,  wbo^  ae  we  know  from  Joaepboi^  waa  a  noiitem 
porary  of  Alexander  the  Great  That  the  ehronidar  wrote 
after  tbe  fall  of  the  Persian  monarchy  has  been  argued  bj 
Ewald  and  others  from  the  use  of  tbe  Utle  King  of  Persia 
(1  Chron.  xxxvi  23).  What  eeems  to  be  certain  and 
bnpoitanl  for  a  ii|bi  eitimate  of  the  book  ia  that  tbe 
tm^ii^  lived  a  twiridfftiWt  Uma  after  BmI|  aad  ilBod 
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tt  hit  interest  in  the  early  biatory  cf  hia  peoplfi 

The  true  importance  of   Hebrew  liistorj  had  aiwaji 
centred  in  the  fact  that  this  petty  nation  WM  tha  people  ti 

Jehofaht  tiw  spiritml  Ood.   Hm  tnfia  iatamt  wUok 

of  Uoab  or  DaaHMM  lie*  wholly  in  (h»t  long  cont«at 
whiob  fioallj  Tiodiettod  tha  mUtjr  of  ■piritoal  things  and 
the  rapreinacy  of  Johorah't  poipoea^  io  the  political  niin 
«f  IIm  iMitiaB  *Udi  WM  ths  faithlaea  dapoiteir  ct  Hbtm 
■■end  tnidK  After  tb«  OsptiTitj  it  was  InpoariMe  to 
write  the  history  of  I-irueVa  fortunea  cthorwiso  than  io  a 
spirit  of  raligioos  pragmatism.  But  within  the  lumU  ol 
the  nligioas  conoaption  of  tt*  plan  and  poipoea  of  the 
HekfMr  hiitoiTiiMn  thuflMpoutefniva^ghtba  tekan 
Tip,  Hm  haek  of  Kiage  look*  itpoa  tha  birtoiy  in  tha 
."inrit  of  the  propheta— in  ^st  spirit  which  is  still  echoed 
by  Z^charieh  (i.  5,  6)  I  *  Toor  fathere,  where  are  they  I 
and  the  prophet^  COQU  ftOT  Jiff*  for  arerl  Bat  my  words 
and  mj  statnteai  wUali  I  MBmandad  af  Mmnt«  ^b• 
ptophata,  did  thay  ael  omtaka  yem  fmenl  wo  llut 
they  fcuriicd  And  saIA,  Like  aa  Jehovah  of  lic^ts  thnnght  tn 
do  unto  us  ...  so  bath  bo  deul:  with  ojb."  Bat  long 
before  the  Chnoiclar  wrote  the  last  spuk  of  propbaey  was 
otinet  lb*  Maw  Jamsalam  of  Em  WM  WfMl^Ml  ■■  » 
nnnieipality  Mid  •  diureh,  not  •■  •  mtun.  Th»  aaatM 
of  relifTio'ds  life  waa  no  f;^Dgi3r  tba  living  prapbotic  word  but 
the  ordinances  of  the  Feutat«uch  and  the  btnrgical  seryice 
of  tha  tanctnarj.  Tha  teligions  Toeatioo  of  Israel  was 
■o  Icujif  BttiMMl  but  onMiMticil  of  wuMyfii$  nnd 
tta  Imtewml  ooBtinnhy  f  Hm  wrtfen  wn  tI tU^  ToiHiad 
only  within  tbe  wa'ta  of  Jerasalem  and  the  conrtfl  of  tbn 
Temple,  in  tb«  aoiemn  as-Bsmbly  and  stately  ceremoniai  of 

«  feast  day.  TIk^?  in  tint:  noes  naturally  operated  moat 
tttoaifij  on  thoaa  who  ware  iT^"«^^y  attaohad  to  tha 
amstaMy.  V»*La«ila,«ff«B  nomttaatoolfcor  J«ws,the 

history  of  rr.rent  above  all  things  thn  hi-nUiry  of 

Jerusalem,  of  the  Tempie,  and  of  the  Temple  ordinancaa. 
Now  the  author  of  Chroniclea  betrays  on  eraiy  page  bis 
f  anlialhr  Lwritiari  bntnt  of  Mind.  U  eran  aaaiM  pwabla 
ftwn  n  doiB  sttoBlioo  to  Ub  Jaacffplloua  of  aaotad  oiA* 

nances  to  conclude  that  his  sprml  intrrcata  nrc  those  of  a 
common  Lovito  rather  than  of  i  priest,  and  that  of  all 
Laritical  fanctions  he  is  most  pvtial  to  those  of  the 
aiogeta,a  mambar  of  wIiom  goildXwaldfloi^aolana  him  to 
havabaao.  TomdianMiflioolltodiBBialfaNifll tiiabirtory 
of  Israel,  especially  in  the  books  of  Samnol  and  King^,  could 
not  but  appear  to  be  deficient  in  some  directions,  while  in 
t  ther  ruspocts  its  nartatire  seemed  saperflooos  or  open  to 
misuadentanding,  as  for  azample  bj  faoocdiaft  and  that 
without  eonderanatiaa,  thiogi  neonnlMit  wtth  tiM  Pnto* 
tettchal  law.    The  history  of  the  ordinacccH  cf  worsbip  boMs 
a.  very  small  place  in  the  older  record.    Jerusalem  and  the 
Temple  h^ve  not  that  oeQtial  plaoa  in  tha  book  ot  Kings 
which  they  oocapied  in  the  nfaoa  of  tha  Jawiah  oommnni^ 
afkar  tba  Ezik.   Larga  aeolioiii  «f  Hba  oli  UiAity  an  da- 
votod  to  the  rclic^nn  and  politics  of  the  ten  trfbM,  which  are 
oltf^ether  uiuxitelli^bie  and  aniaterasting  when  measured 
by  a  strictly  Levitical  standard;  and  iii  general  the 
whola  problena  and  strqgriaa  ff  tha  pra^Mtio  period  torn 
on  points  whieh  bad  eeaaad  tobe  oavuBal  iv  Hw  life  oflba 
New  Jemaelem,  which  was  no  longer  called  to  decide 
between  the  clAima  of  the  Word  bf  Jehorah  aad  tiie 
exigencies  of  political  afbirs  and  aoeial  customs,  and  whieh 
could  not  comprehend  that  man  abaorbad  in  deapar  niritnnl 
contests  had  no  iafanra  fbr  tha  nieatiaa  of  Lerilieal  lei^da- 
tion.    Thus  there  seemed  to  be  room  for  a  nevr  bist^iiy, 
which  shoold  confine  itself  to  matters  ttiii  interesting  to 
thm  tibaoefaij of  Zioo, fcMpiag  JaualflnndOt  T«ffla 


in  the  forspoond,  aad  dwabpiag  fha  diviaa  pngmatism 
of  iha  Urtoiy.  not  ao  nnieib  wttb  nfennee  to  Oe  prophetie 

word  as  to  the  fixed  legielation  of  the  Pentateuch,  so  that 
the  whole  narmtiTB  might  be  msde  to  toach  that  the  giory 
of  Israel  lies  in  the  obeervanoe  of  the  divine  law  and  ritual. 

fflf  the  lahf  of  Mrtteitta^^f  ewiipiitfawe  f^e  a^ttb  w  brriiit 
wftii  aa  ii  Hm  eoataBina  litor  Oiintal  writeia. 

But  he  had  not^iing  tc>  add  to  the  Pentateuch,  and  the 
period  irum  Moses  to  David  contained  little  that  served  his 
purpose.  He^  therefore,  eontneta  the  early  history  into  a 
■aiiaa  of  gnaanliyta^  whfah  wacn  donbtlaaa  by  no  means 
tiie  kaal  IntenaliBV  put  ef  Uv  wwlt  al  •  time  when  every 
Israelite  was  concerned  to  prove  the  purity  i  f  hia  Hebrew 
deacent  {(^,  Ezra  ii.  59,  dS),  From  the  death  of  baul  the 
history  beoomea  fuller  and  nns  parallel  with  the  books  of 
Bamnal  and  KiBfi.  Tba  MiaitatioBs  ol  the  author'a  interaak 
in  peal  tifliaa  ftppaar  la  tfio  oadsaieB,  among  other  partieo* 

lars,  of  Pnrtd'n  rcipn  in  Hebron,  of  the  disunlorB  in  his 
family  and  the  revolt  of  Absalom,  of  thj  circumstances  of 
Soloinon's  aooession,  and  cl  many  details  as  to  the  wisdom 
and  aplaadmir  of  thai  aorawign,  ■■  w«U  aa  of  hia  fall  into 
idirialiy.   In  tii*  kftar  khtal^  Oa  tea  tribv  an  qalto 

ncglrct^'d,  and  political  affairs  in  Judah  receive  attention, 
not  in  proportion  to  tbeir  intrinsic  importance,  but  according 
aa  they  aerre  to  exemplify  God's  hdp  to  the  obedient  and 
Hia  obaatiaament  of  tha  foballioaa.  Ibnt  the  author  ia 
alwmya  unwilling  to  speak  of  tba  nisferianea  of  good  mien 
is  not  to  hfi  Racrih'yi  with  somo  critics  to  a  doliberato  8U[>- 
pression  of  truth,  but  shows  that  the  b(x»k  ;v>k^  thrnugbout 
composed  not  in  purely  historical  intoreets,  but  with  a  view 
to  iaonloato  a  aiafcla  pnetioal  laasoa.  The  mote  important 
addittoaa  wyeh  faa  Chnmieler  makes  to  the  e!d  narratiTe 
fon5i?t  pnrtly  of  statistical  lists  (1  Chron.  xii.),  partly  of 
full  details  on  points  connected  with  the  history  of  the 
sanctusiT  and  the  gr^t  feasts  or  the  archeology  of  the 
Lavitieal  miaiitiy  (1  Cbion.  xiii,  xr.,  xri^  zxii-xxii. } 
t  ClhfOB.  zzic-nsL,  to.),  and  partly  of  namlivea  of 
rirtciriM  and  defeats,  of  sins  and  punishments,  of  obHicnca 
and  lU  reward,  which  could  be  made  to  pomt  a  plain 
religious  lesson  in  ^Tour  of  faithful  obeenrance  of  the  law 
(1  CSuon.  xiii,  9,  egg: ;  xz.,  xxL  11,  ag.;  iic).  Tha 
miaor  varistioBa  ef  Ohnnialea  lk«ai  iSbo  beoka  of  Baaiaal 

and  Kings  sro  analac^onB  in  principle  to  the  larger  additiona 
and  omiasioBs,  so  that  the  whole  work  has  a  consistent 
and  well-marked  character,  presenting  the  history  in  qaito 
a  diffarant  patapaetiTa  fioin  that  of  taa  old  nam^va, 

HsN^  Umb,  a  orfUeal  qvaatioB  ariaaa.  la  Oa  dMBga  of 
perspective  wholly  dno  to  a  different  selection  of  items  from 
authentic  hiitori»l  tradition  t  May  we  assume  that  every- 
thing which  is  new  in  the  Chronidea  hsa  been  taken 
axartiy  front  ddnr  aonioa%  or  ntnst  we  jodca  that  tlia 
ataaJnoftut  of  tiia  aaAorhaa  not  only  governed  the  adee- 
tion,  but  coloured  the  statement  of  historical  facts  T  Aro 
all  his  novelties  new  data,  or  are  some  of  them  inferences 
of  his  own  from  the  same  date  aa  lie  before  us  ia  other 
booka  of  tiw  Bible  t  Toanawerth^aeqaeationa  wemnatfint 
inqnfia  wfcal  wan  Hbo  liMorieal  autariala  at  hia  aoaunaad. 

The  Chronicler  mat oj!  frequent  reference  to  earlier  histories 
which  he  cites  by  a  great  variety  of  names.  That  the 
namea  "  Book  of  the  Kina  of  I&rael  and  Judah,"  "  Book 
of  tbeKianof  JBdahaadlmel.''  "  Book  of  tba  ILin«i  of 
Inaat,*  aad  "lAiis  of  ifca  Kinga  of  Iar8el*(S  Chna. 

noriii,  IS,  E^.)  refer  to  a  single  work  is  not  dispntod. 
Under  one  or  atbar  uUo  this  book  is  cited  some  ten  times.. 
Whether  it  is  identical  with  the  Midraah  fE.V„  rtory]  of 
tba  book  of  the  Kings  (2  Ghvoa  xzit.  S7)  ia  not  eertain. 
Aeaeiding  to  later  osage  the  tann  lOdnA  would  mean  a 
commentary  on  the  book  of  ihn  Kinp'.  But  it  is  perhaps 
as  plausible  to  suppoae  with  Ewaid  that  the  book  of  the 
XlaSi  was  Itoalf  called  a  Midresh  or  learned  eompilatkn. 
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CHRONICLES 


That  tbo  work  so  oIt«a  cited  by  tbo  Chronicler  ia  sot 
the  Biblical  book  ci  the  eame  muns  is  manifeat  ttcm  what 
k  mid  dL  ila  aoBtottta.  It  mnat  have  been  quite  an  exten- 
iif»  worfc,  for  naoBg  other  thioga  it  contained  genealogical 
etatiatica  (1  Chron.  ix.  1),  and  it  incorporatod  certain  older 
nrophatio  writings — tu  porticuLu-,  the  debarim  [irur'i*  or 
Wory]  of  Jeha  the  son  of  Hanani  (2  Clam  BL  34.  where 
iat-imo  k  mnitiaiMd  ia'nad"  which  «m  eopted  into*^ 
uA  the  virion  of  laaiah  (9  Chron.  xxxii  S}).  Now  it  ia 
noticeablo  that  whcro  tho  Clironicler  doea  not  cite  tbia  com- 
preheoaiTo  work  at  tbo  close  of  a  king's  reign  h^  getiermll^ 
refeia  to  aouiu  special  authority  wbicb  beara  the  name  of  a 
prophet  (3  Chroa.  ix.  29  ;  zli.  Ill,  Jm.).  Bi^  Um  booh  of 
the  KingB  and  a  apooial  prophetbt  writtng  at*  not  efted  far 
tho  same  reign.  It  i,«  ibcrofora  highly  probable  that  ill 
other  caac^  tlyt,{i  those  of  laai&b  and  Jehu  the  writinga  af 
or  about  i>rupheta  which  are  cited  in  Chroniclea  were  known 
to  the  author  vnij  m  nrta  of  tho  graat  booh  of  Kiofk 
Evw  S  CSiron.  nriiL  18, 1»,  when  dw  EngMt  vvnion 
departs  from  the  receiv^  Hebrew  text,  but  proliaLIy 
exproaaoa  the  correct  reading,*  aeema  rather  to  condrm  than 
to  opp'^M  this  ooQcluaiou,  whioh  k  now  disputed  by  rery 
few  scholars  ozoept  in  the  case  of  lauu'i  histoij  of 
IMh.  2  Chron.  zxri  23.*  The genoni oooehiloB iithat 
it  ia  Tery  doubtfol  whether  tho  cnromclor  used  any  hia- 
torical  work  now  lost  with  the  exception  of  tho  book  of 
KingH.  Even  his  genealogical  liats  may  hare  beeu  wholly 
derived  from  that  work  (1  Chion.  ix.  \},  though  foe  thaoo 
he  may  also  have  hod  other  nuterkb  at 

Now  wo  know  that  tho  two  clnof  loarcoB  of  tho  canotiical 
book  of  Kings  were  entitled  Annali  ["  eventa  of  the  timfs  "] 
of  tht  Kinyi  of  Iirrul  and  Judah  rcapoctivcly.  That  the 
loet  auoroe  of  the  Chronicles  was  not  independent  of  these 
worfca  at  once  appears  probable  both  from  the  naturoof  the 
MMMldfhim  the  dose  and  often  verbal  parallelism  l>etween 
muBf  ioeUona  of  the  two  Biblical  narratires.  But  whOo 
the  canonical  book  of  KiCk'^i  ^liwi  sujurate  sources  for  tho 
northern  and  aonthem  kingdoms,  tho  sonrco  of  OrnftKlw 
was  a  hiataix  ^  ^*  two  kingdoms  oonhinad,  and  ao^  no 
donb^  «M  *  aaoM  laoent  work  in  great  meoaaro  extracted 
fkoB  tha  oldsrannak  Tet  it  contained  ako  matter  not 
derired  from  these  works,  for  it  is  pretty  clear  from  2 
Kings  zxi.  17  that  the  Annala  of  the  Kings  of  Judah  gave 
no  account  of  Uanasseh'a  repentance,  which,  according  to 
t  Chion.  xuiiL  18, 19,  waa  nanated  in  the  groat  book  of 
lha  nngs  of  linael  1»  was  formerly  the  opinion  of 
Rortho-iu,  and  is  still  malntaiuod  by  Kcil,  th;it  tho  paral- 
feliaiua  of  Chroniclea  with  Samuel  and  Kings  are  sufficiently 
explained  by  the  ultimate  common  aouroe  from  which  both 
narmtim  diow.  But  aaoat  erities  hoU  that  the  Chronicler 
alio  draw  diTC0ll7  ftom  tiweaaonical  books  of  Samuel  and 
King?  afl  ho  nnquestionably  did  from  the  Pentateuch.  Tbia 
opinion  Lt  probable  in  itself,  as  tlie  earlier  books  of  llia  Old 
Testament  cannot  have  been  unknown  to  the  author  ;  and 
ptrhapa  the  critical  anal/sis  of  the  canonical  book  of  Kings 
■  alraad^  far  enough  advanced  to  enable  as  to  aa^  that  in 
some  of  the  parallel  pLiajngos  tho  Chronicler  asca  words  which 
were,  not  written  in  the  onnak  but  by  the  author  of  K'ng* 
himself.  In  particular  Clironicles  agrees  with  Kings  u  (hoae 
abort  Botae  of  the  moiai  chaiaoter  of  indiridual  monarchs 
which  can  hardly  be  aserOied  to  an  earlier  hand  than  that 
of  tbo  final  author  of  tho  kttcr  book.  It  L»,  of  course, 
poesiblc,  as  Evrtheau  point-i  out,  that  tbo  author  of  the 
chief  source  of  Chroniclun  already  used  our  canmical  book 
of  Kings;  and  ia  general  the  oonneotions  of  the  suocessivo 
hBtorieat  hooka  which  piaeaded  the  present  canonical 


*  Otiian,  follovtof  tb«  IfaaMretlo  t«xt,  flol  la  YMBSltaaadDSWB 
pophflt  Obo««l.    8o  E.V.  noftla  hM  Boiai. 
'  ZOekkrudSsattiUdlsMat^thscBlMl^. 


historiee  are  sofiOdently  complex  to  make  it  very  nnviw  to 
indulge  in  positive  assertions  on  a  matter  in  which  so  mtaj 
poMibilitioa  may  be  soggested.   Those  entice  who  hafa  a 

low  opinion  of  the  historical  vahie  of  the  Cbronides,  and 

c«pc<:ia]ly  Gruf,  arc  ready  to  n:gft.rd  the  carliir  canonical 
txxk.s  as  tho  chief  source  of  the  work,  and  to  suppose  iL&i 
the  author  seldom  had  authority  for  his  additions  to  Samael 
and  Kings  j  while  Keil»  on  the  other  hand,  ia  anzioas  to 
prove  Oafe  the  earfier  canonteal  hisloriee  were  net  vesd  at 
all,  and  so  mak«.>H  tho  most  of  the  valuu  of  tho  spwritl 
aouroes  open  tu  the  CLruaiclor.  Tho  truth  prubably  \m 
between  these  two  extremes. 

The  dose  and  froqusodi  verbal  ooineidanee  of  tiia  tail 
of  ee  many  passages  of  <%nnidea  and  the  aariiar  becb 
miaos  a  presumption  tliat  in  general  t"h.  'itr  r  author  copicl 
his  aourcea  with  grttat  fidelity.  In  otiier  c\v=.va  divcr&ilui 
of  statement  oocur  from  whidi  inferences  nnfavourable  to 
the  Chnnider  have  often  been  drawn.  It  must,  however, 
be  raBMaabeied  Aal  «fv«n  eopjrlala  althal  timawera  aDoaedi 
a  degree  of  freedom  which  modern  writora  would  not  venture 
to  exercise^  and  that  different  rocetiaions  of  tho  aame  boct; 
.—for  example  the  extant  Hebrew  text  of  Samuel  and  that 
which  lay  before  the  Qraek  tianriatora.  treqnantly  vaiied 
not  only  in  poinia  of  enpreanon  bat  in  namea  aadanmbant 
in  tho  addition  or  omission  of  details  and  eiplanatory 
remarks,  aixd  even  in  larger  matters.  Of  course  mcii 
variationa  must  be  more  numerous  aud  i[n|>ortant  in  tb« 
eaaa  of  panUel  aanativea  which  axe  derived  oolv  in  as 
indiinel  way  bom  ibm  same  ORghal  aoanea  u  proper 
weight  ia  allowed  to  theeo  considerations  wo  mu.st  &gn< 
with  Burtboau  that  "  critics  ought  not  to  Lave  clmrgcd  c-.Lf 
autlior  with  intontiooal  distortions  of  tho  uarrativo  or  nua 
inventtog  false  statements ;  evidence  to  justify  each  chaipi 
esnnot  be  addneed.*  TvSL  pnof  of  tho  aoondneaa  «l  tth 
observation  cannot  bo  gixon  without  a  lor.g  discussion  d 
dctaik.  As  an  e xamplo  it  may  Bufllco  to  toko  the  tcndficcy 
to  exaggerate  winch  hiis  boon  ti«ced  in  the  larger  nnmbert 
of  Chronicles  (1  Chron.  xxL  6  oomoarod  with  2 
Bank.  sxlv.  9,  1  Chron.  xxi  25  compared  with  2  Saffl. 
xxiv.  24,  and  so  forth).  It  r^i-iy  fiirly  be  taid  that  etJj 
larger  numbera  are  in  general  cLuiricterifitic  of  a  kttr 
record.  But  thty  prjvo  little  aa  to  tho  idiosyncs^'j  <,( 
the  Chronicler,  and  cannot  with  any  certainty  be  laid  to  kii 
charge  ss  an  individoal,  when  we  find  that  in  the  MaaeonCk 
text  of  1  Sam.  vi.  19  tho  original  number  70  has  incrciiii 
to  o 3,000.  The  tendency  of  numbera  tj  grow  in  BUCCcfio.TS 
tran3cri]>tioiia  ia  oao  which  critici.^m  must  r.Iways  kc*p  in 
view,  and  which,  doubtleas,  was  at  work  before  as  well  u 
aftor  tha  time  of  the  Chronicler. 

Variations  which  can  bo  di.ilinctly  connected  witi 
dcnioruitrable  [•cr.'.onal  jwculiaritiea  of  tho  writer  or  witk 
tbo  epociCc  object  of  his  wutk  belong  to  a  different  categorj 
But  hero  also  groat  caution  must  be  exercised.  Fot 
example,  no  part  of  the  nanatiTa  haa  been  mota  suspectod 
than  tho  captivity  and  ropontanci  of  M.inaMch,  It  i» 
srgu<«d  that  the  author's  theory  of  Divitic  rulribution  iccii* 
it  incrodiijio  to  him  that  a  wicked  and  unrepentant  king 
could  eojoy  tho  long  reign  granted  to  Manaseeh.  Bi^  it 
ia  quite  plain  from  S  CSxnm.  zxxiiL  18  thai  this  namtiv* 
existed  in  the  sources  which  lay  befc^rc  th:  wTitcr,  and  tbe 
AsRyrian  inscriptions  have  ehown  iljut  -.vli  ,l  ia  snid  of  tin 
captivity  of  llm  Jud,!  :.ti  king  i*  in  pcrf'^ct  accordcnce  '^.^ 
the  state  of  affairs  in  the  Aasvri&n  empire  at  the  tima 
(Schroder,  KtUituchr^UH  mnd  A.  T.,  p.  238,  S77.V. 

In  general,  thon,  it  aeems  safo  to  conclude  with  Ewald, 
Berthean,  and  other  cautious  critics  that  tht  ro  h  no  foundsr 
tion  for  the  occufMition  that  the  Chronicler  invcLtcd  hi.'tor) 
in  the  inter^t  oi  his  porenetic  and  practical  purposes.  But 
on  the  other  hand  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  in  ahaflil 
Jda  aannttn  ha  allovad  himaalf  tha  aama  fraadoma  M  ««* 
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ttkwi  by  other  aneiont  liiatomns,  and  even  by  early  co[)yists, 
Mid  it  b  ihe  business  of  historical  criticism  to  (orm  a  cleur 
tOBOtplkNi  of  the  utura  and  Umito  of  thaao  fmdoou,  vith 
A  Tiew  to  dittingniah  hi  individiuil  paaaagw  ImCvmid  the 

Ticts  dtrivcd  by  tho  Chronicler  from  his  written  sources 
and  tbu  literary  aJiiiliuns,  exijlanations,  and  influences 
which  arti  hia  own.    In  particular  : — 

1.  His  explanations  of  vcrb;il  or  matcriiil  difficulties 
Utttst  bo  critically  considered.  Thus  even  Keil  admits  an 
«rroriiiSChn».zx.  36,  37,  whew  the  Thai«hiah-ihipi»  that 
is  shipo  fit  for  a  long  voyage,  whid  lehoahaphat  hmh  on  tha 
Red  Sea  (1  Kings  xxii.  48),  aro  explained  as  ships  Toyaging 
to  Tarte&sus  in  Spain.  Such  criticism  is  especially  necessary 
where  rcmarlis  are  introduced  tending  to  explain  away  the 
differanfloa  in  nligiooa  obisnBiiCM  batwaeo  ancly  timea  and 
Ad  period  of  the  Chronidar.  Thns  in  1  Chron.  zzi.  SB, 
iqq.,  an  explanation  is  given  of  tho  reasons  which  led  David 
to  Bacrifiro  on  tho  thrrshing-floor  of  Oman  instead  of  going 
to  tho  braicn  alt4ir  at  Gibcon.  Bi:t  it  i-M  certain  that  at 
tho  time  of  David  tho  priuciplo  of  a  single  altar  waa  not 
ocknowlsdged,  and  therofuniw  Mplanation  waa  required 
In  1  Kings  iiL  3,  4,  OihaoB  tppMn  only  aa  the  ebief  of 
many  high-places,  and  it  ia  diffienlt  to  aToid  tha  eondnaion 
that  tho  Chronicler  has  simply  iu/rrrol  from  tho  importanco 
of  this  sanctuary  that  it  must  have  possessed  a  special 
legitimation,  which  ooold  ooly  courirt  in  the  pwence  of 
tha  old  bnian  nitae, 

ft,  A  eertiin  free^im  of  literary  form  was  alwi^allowad 
to  ancient  historians,  and  need  not  perplex  anyone  who  doca 
not  opply  a  false  Btandird  to  tho  narmtive.  To  this  head 
belongs  especially  tho  introduction  of  B]>cc'  Iies  like  that  of 
A.bijaii  ia  2. Chron.  xilL  This  sjiecch  in  no  doubts  free 
eoB|MNltioD,  and  would  bo  BO  understood  by  the  author's 
ooBteoupofanea.  By  atuJi  liteaiy  devices  tho  anthor  is 
enabled  to  pdnt  a  leMonirMioot  Intemipting  the  diread  of 
bis  narrativo  by  reflections  of  his  own.  Similar  remarks 
apply  to  tho  I'salm  in  1  Chron.  xvi.,  which  is  made  up  of 
extracts  from  Psalms  CT.,  zovi,  cvL 

3.  A  aiage  not  peculiar  to  the  Ghronicler  among  Old 
TeataBMnt  writer*,  and  idileb  muat  be  eanfuDy  taien  into 
account  by  the  hiatnrical  critic,  ia  that  of  gi'vint;  statistical 
information  in  a  narrative  form.  This  ia  tho  principle 
•.vhich  un<lcrlioi  many  genealogical  listS  of  tho  Bible,  and 
vhicli  alono  explains  the  Tariationa  between  different 
•ooonnta  of  the  genealogy  proceeding  from  a  aingle 
aneeator.  Information  as  to  the  aubdJvisioaa  of  elaoi^  the 
intermingUng  of  populations,  and  tho  tike,  if  thrown  into 
B  genealogical  form.  Tim;!  tho  different  sons  of  a  father 
often  atttod  merely  for  tho  branches  of  a  family  aa  they 


existed  at  acme  one  time.  Of  cours-o  liiila  made  out  at 
different  times  when  the  divisions  of  clans  had  varied 
produce  an  apparent  disciepaocy  in  the  names  of  the  aons. 
The  union  of  two  dMH  ia  tipresaed  aa  marriage  or  tba 
territory  is  the  wife,  and  b«  aSKial  husbanda  are  anecea- 
sive  populations,  and  so  fordt'  A  different  application  of 
tlio  same  principle  seeiiiH  lio  in  tho  occount  of  the 
institutions  of  Levitical  service  which  is  introduced  in 
connection  with  tho  transference  of  the  ark  to  JoruKaleui 
by  David.  The  author  ia  not  coneerned  to  diatingnish  tho 
gradual  steps  by  which  tiie  Leritical  oiganiaation  attained 
its  full  dcvehi[  mi  nt.  But  ho  wishes  to  describe  the 
system  in  its  cotnj>leto  furm,  especially  bi  regards  the 
service  of  the  singers,  and  ho  does  this  under  tho  rei^n  of 
David,  who  was  the  father  of  Hebrew  p&almody,  and  tho 
restorer  of  tho  sanctuary  of  the  ark. 

This  account  of  aome  of  the  leading  points  of  view 
wUch  criticism  of  the  Chroniclee  has  to  take  np  makaa  bo 
Iiretencc  at  completeness,  but  may  suffice  to  indicate  tlia 
nature  of  the  problems  which  arise  in  a  d<  tailed  atndj  of 
tho  narr  .live,  and  to  show  that  much  is  to  bo  learned  from 
the  book  not  only  in  the  way  of  anpplcment  to  the  earlier 
bfrtoiy,  bnt  for  the  better  vnderetanding  of  tho  religi(«us 
spirit  and  ordinances  of  the  theocracy  as  it  wa.s  after  Ezra. 

ZtV<ra/ur«,  — Many  y>.irt3  of  tlic  Clin  nii  U«  o|T<  r  a  vory  hard  tii>k 
to  tlio  fX]«ii»itor,  ri.illy  t!:e  pi m  al  ^'i.  s  win  ro  to  other  troiililn 
is  added  tho  oxlri'mo  corruption  slid  ntiuiy  vui  mtions  of  the  nroixr 
Manas  in  the  Teniona.  Jerome  slresdy  complains  of  thia  dtlMlly 
In  the  Greek  and  Okl  Latin,  and  tells  ns  what  psiM  he  hlauelr 
took  to  ascatarifhtnadiais  with  the  aider  a Icansd  Jew.  Onm- 
mantatoia  bate  lather  ihniik  ftem  aiipeadiing  the  book  The 
belt  rxpoaition  is  the  very  citrcfnl  mric  of  Berthcau  (Itt  cd.  1854, 
Kng.  Trans.  IS57.  Sd  nl.  1$60).  Tbers  aro  aliio  commcntariea  l>r 
Kcil  (Lciiwir,  1870,  KnR.  Trsna  1872)  and  Z<>ckJcr  (in  Ij>np»' « 
Bibclvxrk,  1874).  nmhcan  ia  caotionsly  ciitti-al,  Kcil  cotiv  rvu- 
tive  and  «j>oIog<'tie,  Z.)okler  not  quit*?  »o  coiiMnnlivc.  Valimhlo 
contribations  to  tho  rxcpmi*  of  the  Ix  uU  -nrc  to  Iw  found  in  LwalJ'* 
Hubrry  of  Irrxxtl.  R.ivi  lin»f>n's  uotcj  in  tl.c  Si<i:itS.cr's  Cor,'!.' '"i''"ri» 
are  not  Tery  important.  There  is  a  l.irf;c  litn.itun-  on  :>.ii  ' 
qaeatioDS,  and  tJijxN  ially  iifion  tho  cruliliility  of  the  iiarnilivtt 
peculiar  to  Chroin.  li  l  Brnidcs  the  full  diicuuiona  in  lx:>uks  of 
O.  T.  introduction  (csprcially  Do  Wctle-Sthnidfr,  aod  Kril),  tlio 
itudcnt  niu§t  rcfrr  to  the  very  raluablo  discussion  in  tho  intrixluc- 
toTj  part  of  Kwald's  history,  and  to  the  sei«rate  treatiiM  of  Movers, 
KHMK^t  VHUnmkmitm  afw  As  MMMtOmamt*,  Jknn,  18M, 
(In  anawar  la  the  aiMalla  af  Da  VatteaadOiaaibank  and  Oimf, 
Du  OtKhitJulidun  Baehtr  im  A.  IMfdo,  ItM.  Onf  odd* 
eludes  that  the  Chronicles  have  almost  no  Tuue  aa  a  daeanentaiy 
souros  for  the  ancient  history  ;  bnt  in  private  correapondcnoe  with 
Bertheaa  he  subwiqucDtly  admitted  that  this  statement  is  too  strotiig 
(see  the  pnface  to  Ucrthoaa'a  2d  edition).  Tho  older  works  are 
enoaersied  by  Carpzor,  and  in  other  books  of  introduction. 
Lafpirdo^li  editun  of  the  Targum,  which  ia  not  in  the  lUbldnlcnl 
Bibi«%  dsMnsi  medal aaatioin(Aiv<lMrMlbi  CkaUaicr,  i.<ip*K-, 
I87»Ji.  IW.  H.  &J 


OHBON 

CHRONOLOOT  (from  the  Greek  xpoi«Aoyux,  computa- 
tion of  time)  is  tho  scicnco  which  treats  of  time.  Its 
object  is  to  arrange  and  exhibit  the  various  events  which 
have  occurred  in  tho  history  of  the  world  in  tho  order  of 
their  •tMeeaaion,  and  to  aseertaia  Ibo  iaterraia  of  time 
between  them. 

Tho  prc^crvativ  n  of  any  record,  however  rude,  of  tho 
lapea  of  time  implies  some  kuuwledgo  of  tho  celestial 
motions,  by  which  alone  tiino  can  be  accurately  measured, 
and  aome  advancement  in  the  arta  of  civilised  life,  which 
eooM  only  be  attained  by  tho  aocamnlated  experienco  of 
many  generetiona.  Before  tho  invention  of  letters  the 
memory  of  past  transactions  could  not  bo  preserved  beyond 
a  few  years  with  any  tok  r  J'-^ree  of  accuracy.  Events 
which  greatly  affected  the  physical  condition  of  the  human 
race,  or  were  of  a  nature  to  make  a  deep  impression  on  the 
mioda  of  tlta  mda  inhabitento  o(  tim  oflirtl^  might  be 
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Ttgaely  transmitted  throngb  seTcral  o^es  by  traditional 
narrative  ;  but  intervals  of  time,  cxi  rL^scd  by  abstract 
numlxTs,  and  thcso  constantly  varying  besides,  would  aooo 
escape  tho  memory.  The  invention  of  the  art  of  writing 
afforded  the  meona  of  anbatitnting  praciae  and  ponnaiieat 
records  for  vague  and  etaneaecat  ttnditioa  ;  rat  fa  the 
infanry  of  tli^  v;orld,  mankind  had  learned  neither  to 
c.ftimato  accurately  tho  duration  of  time,  nor  to  refer  pass- 
ing events  to  any  fixed  epoch.  Writing  waa  practised 
many  centnriea  before  historiam  hegtn  to  aasign  datea  to 
the  events  Cbey  narrated.  The  nasterpiMea  of  Barodotos 
and  Thucydides,  while  setting  forth,  each  in  tho  manner 
suited  to  the  author's  aim,  events  in  tho  order  of  their 
sqeeaisiea,  are  stoiiea  witboat  dates. 

»<>«tteaHJhelieBeftlihatiriaefewiiailaatattopBaaliillM 
of  Olireakila%  the  nadar  anjr  csaantt  Wanhawi.  Dt  ganWiiaal 
IMHtt/iateliflHil  Off.  IL  Iv.  SMBurwAir,  GAttam  18l«^ 
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tha  U«to(7  of  tha  tmAj  agm  of  Uie 
vorid  ii  iBvolwd  m  ■Imoat  imponctrtbl*  obMoritjr,  uid 

•bionologjr,  eompan timely  !)p«aiung,  is  only  of  r-ci  iint  origin. 


After  politioal  relatiooa  began  to  be  caubiuhed,  the  necea- 
'  m  ipiiaeiTing  a  regiator  of  paaaing  aaMona  and  J*m 
,  and  the  practice  of  icaording  important 


lum  grown  up  a«  a 
qnenoo  of  BOCial  life.  But  of  \hc&e  early  rccnrtl'i  B  wry  RtTiRiJ 
portion  onlj  has  cwn[)ed  tLt;  r^va^ub  qL  time  aad  barD^nsm. 

Tba  aarlieat  written  aanalaof  the  Oroeka,  Etiiu-cajis,  aud 
BmmaM  are  inatriavab^  kit  Tbe  traditiona  wf  the  Druida 
eeriiibad  iriA  fliatt.  A.  OUiteaa  amperar  has  th«  eradit  of 
hun-.ing  "  tho  bonks"  extant  in  liia  day  (about  220  B.a), 
and  of  burying  idive  the  scholars  who  mn  aoqoaintod 
with  th  L  Hi  And  a  Spanish  ai!  -■  i  o  turer  destroyed  the  piotura 
taoorda  which  wan  foood  in  the  pueblo  of  Monteaama. 

Of  the  mata  faiAal  Uatorieal  writings  io  which  the  lint 
inoffeotnal  attempts  wen  made  ia  the  dkectioo  ofiyalamatin 
ehronolugy  w«  have  bo  knowledge  at  fint^Mad.  Of 
Ecll.j^jiuLiL-,  the  Greek  lugogrniiber,  who  appean  to  hara 
lired  through  tlir  greater  part  of  Uia  6th  oentoiy  ^O,,  and 
who  inm  Dp  H  clirunologic&l  list  of  the  priaatoMii  aC  Haca 
al  Aigoa ;  of  Ephocoa^  who  Utad  fa  «ha  4lh  awlm/  no, 
and  ia  diatingniahed  M  tha  tnl  Chaak  wfce  attampM  ^ 

c;iLiij;u:-i',iuri  of  a  universal  bi^tory  ;  snA  of  Timeus,  who 
ta  the  following  century  wrote  an  elaborate  hiatoiy  of 
Sicily,  in  which  he  set  the  example  of  naing  tha  Olympiada 
M  tha  baak  af  ahtoneliagj-,  tha  vorka  hava  pariaiiad,  and 
flw  meagia  knowladga  of  tiiair  aontaiiCa  fi  derived  only 
from  fragmentary  citations  in  later  wrritrrs.  TLr  name  fate 
haa  befallen  the  wuriu  of  Beroaua  and  Manetho,  Eratoethonea 
and  Apollodonia.  Beroeva,  a  prieat  of  Beloa  living  at 
Bafaylaii  ia  the  Sd  MBtnry  na^  addad  to  hia  hiatoriflal 
•mvobI  at  Babylonia  aduoadla^ail  Ikt  of  ila  Unga,  whi^ 
he  claimod  to  hare  compiled  from  ppnninc  arrhiTea 
preserved  in  the  temple.  M&uetho,  kkawmo  a  pnest,  living 
at  Sebennjtna  in  Lower  Egypt  in  the  3d  century  B.C., 
viota  in  Qnek  a  histoiy  of  Egypt,  with  an  account  of  its 
fhiity  dyaartlaa  af  aovenigna,  which  ha  prafeaaed  to  have 
drawn  from  gonnina  archiTea  in  the  keeping  of  tbe  priests. 
Of  these  «ork8  frjgmenta  only,  more  or  teaa  copious  and 
accurat-e,  have  been  prt'sorved.  r.ratj*tli'j[i»H,  who  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  2d  ceattuy  B.a  was  keeper  of  the  famous 
Alezandriaa  JAbntf,  Ml  anlf  Bwda  himself  a  gnat  name 
by  hia  iinp..'tant  work  on  geognphy,  but  by  hia  tiaatiaa 
entitled  Chnmo^raphia,  one  of  the  fint  atterapta  to  eatab&h 
an  i?x  >ct  Ri  l:'  rna  of  general  chronology,  c nmcd  for  l.im^elf 
the  title  of  "  father  of  chronology.  "  Uia  method  of  pro- 
aadar%  hawiver,  was  naoally  coojectnnl ;  and  gneaa-work, 
kovnmr  careful,  acat«,  end  plaipahla^  la  atitt  gnaw  wark  and 
sot  tartbaony.  Aponadoraa,  aa  AthaaJna  who  flowiahed 
in  the  middie  of  tbe  2d  century  b.c.,  wrote  »  niFtricaJ 
chronicle  of  events,  ranging  from  the  auppo«ed  period  of 
tbe  fall  of  Troy  to  his  own  day.  Theae  writen  wen 
loOewad  by  othist  iavaiticataca  and  lyatematiaen  in  the 
MaaAaMfhatdMirworkaatalaai  Of  the  principal  later 
writers  whoee  works  are  cxtact,  and  to  whom  w>:  owo  vrhat 
little  knowledge  we  posses  ol  the  labours  of  their  prodo- 
eeaaors,  mention  will  be  made  hereafter. 

The  abeenoa  or  incompleteneaa  <rf  anthaotia  laoorda^ 
howarer,  ia  not  tha  only  aoataa  of  obecorilj  and  aenAwioB 
in  tbe  chronology  of  remote  agea.  There  can  be  no  cTQct 
computation  of  tima  or  )ilacing  of  eventa  without  a  fixed 
point  or  epoch  from  which  the  reckoning  takee  it«  stai^  It 
waa  long  befora  this  was  appnhended.  When  it  begna 
to  be  seen,  Tarioua  epochs  wm  ealaotad  hf  Tariooa  writen ; 
and  at  first  each  amall  separate  community  had  its  own 
epoch  and  method  of  time-reckoning.  Thus  in  one  dty 
^e  reckoning  was  by  succession  of  kings,  in  another  by 
Wahoas  or  sanual  magiatrates,  in  a  third  by  socceaaian  of 


prisfltiL  It  aaMia  009  aaffriifag  liit  ngM  aowtiig  tf 
gauwaticiia  ilieBld  ao  long  hava  ptwaflad  and  aattsfcd  tha 

wanti  of  inquiring  men,  &nd  t>iat  so  Kim]>'.p,  prcoigf!,  and. 
seomingiy  obvious  a  plan  aa  counting  by  years,  the  largest 

natural  diTiaion  of  ttnai  did  Ml  oeaav  l»  M|f  faanaHgaiw 
before  batottbaoasa 
ftaeiaio%  which  waa  at  fcat  naattainaWa  far  waH  af  an 

(•p<yh,  was  aftrnvardn  no  hv.  unattainable  from  tho  multi- 
pi  i  it  v,  acd  sometiaiea  th.e  variation,  of  epochs.  But  by 
a  natural  proce.^  tha  mischief  was  gradually  and  portially 
remedied.  The  extaDsioa  of  intwcoona  between  tha  Tariom 
smaD  gmqpaar  aoaiatiai  «f  nan,  and  adl  aaca  lhair  anion 
in  laiger  groapc*  madt  a  common  epoch  aaoaciaiy,  and  k4 
to  the  adoption  of  soch  a  starting  point  by  aadt  largw 
groopL  Thes«  leading  epochs  contiuued  in  oae  for  many 
cantarieSk  Tha  task  of  the  chronologef  waa  thoa  cimplifiwd 
and  redoead  ta  a  ilB^  nd  aamgariiwn  «f  ditaa  fa  •  km 


1W  Boal  important  of  theaa  ayatama  fa  what  wa  call 

ancient  timea  were  the  Babylonian,  the  Greek,  arul  the 
Bomani  The  Jews  had  no  general  era,  properly  so  called. 
Ia  thn  fchlnig  of  Babykoia,  the  fixed  point  from  which 
tirea  wm  nakawa  «aa  tha  ata  of  HabonaAsar,  747  B.a 
Amoaf  tte  Qreehs  ttaiaeskonug  waa  by  Olympiads,  the 
p>otnt  of  departure  l:*icg  the  year  in  which  Coroebus  was 
victor  in  the  Olympic  Games,  776  a.c.  The  lioman 
efaooology  Btarted  from  tha  fonadation  of  the  city,  the 
a<  whii^  howarer,  was  varioaaly  given  hjf  diffanmt 
Tha  moat  geaermlly  adopted  waa  tfnl  artgwad 
by  Varro,  763  b.c.  It  ia  notewortbj  bnw  nearly  theee 
tkree  great  epociia  approach  each  other, ^ — jJi  lying  nmr  the 
middle  of  the  8th  century  b.c.  Bet  it  is  to  be  remembered 
tiuU  the  bsgianing  of  an  era  and  ita  ad(^»bon  and  oae  as 
•oeh  an  not  the  saoM  thing,  nor  ara-they  aeoeasarily 
synchronous.  Of  the  three  ancient  ersa  above  spoken  of, 
the  earliest  is  that  of  the  Olympiada,  next  that  of  the 
foundation  ot  Rome,  and  tbe  latest  the  era  of  Nab^onsmsr. 
But  in  order  of  adoption  and  actual  oaage  the  last  is  fink 
It  ia  believed  to  have  heea  in  nsa  from  tha  year  al 
origin.  It  is  not  kaoarn  whan  the  Bniaana  fajpn  fa  naa 
their  era.  He  Olymplids  wen  not  fa  anrnnt  naa  UD 
about  the  middle  of  iLe  3'1  century  B.a,  when  TimKns,  at 
already  mentioned,  set  the  eiemple  of  reckoning  by 

•BdaMdmananfallaa 


Ot  these  and  other  andeot  i 
ia  Bvan  fa  fan  fallowing  pagm 

»ran  aflsr  tha  adoption  fa  Snropa  «f  lha  Ofafatfan  an, 
a  greet  variety-  of  methoMls  of  dsting — national,  provincial, 
and  e<^esiaatical — grew  up  and  prevailed  for  a  long  time 
in  different  oonotriea,  thns  renewing  in  modem  timea  the 
difflcnltiee  experienced  fa  anaiant  tunsa  from  divanitiss  of 
reckoning.  An  aoqoafatanea  with  tiieaa^Biiana^ 
is  indispensable  t<:i  the  student  of  thn  cIiartM^ 
and  legal  iostrumcnts  of  the  Middle  Agea. 

In  reckoning  yean  from  any  fixed  epoch  in  eonatant 
sucoesBioB»  tha  naaabar  denoting  tha  ysaia  is  nirs— rily 
always  on  fan  iaanaaci  Bnl  mda  naifavi  and  llUtai^ 
people  ecldom  attach  any  definite  idea  to  large  number?. 
Hence  it  has  bst-u  a  practice,  very  extensively  followed,  to 
employ  cycles  or  jicnoda,  oooaistxn^  of  a  moderate  number 
of  yaan,  and  to  dutingniah  and  reckon  the  yean  by  thcdr 
nnashar  fa  tha  qrcla.  Tha  Chinese  aad  other  nations  of 
Aaia  reckon,  not  only  the  ysan,  bnt  also  the  months  and 
daya,  by  oyelea  t  i  sixty.  The  Saroe  of  the  Chaldeans,  the 
01yni]iijid  of  tlio  Grutks,  ftiid  the  Romau  Indiction  are 
ioatanoes  of  this  OMde  of  reckoning  time.  Several  cycles 
wen  foimariy  faurm  fa  Europe  ;  bnt  moat  of  them  wen 
faTcntad  for  tha  pnipaaa  of  a4}aatiag  the  solar  and  faaar 
diviatons  of  tima,  and  wan  nthar  employed  fa  iSm 
regul&tion  of  tho  cuJuodar  than  aa  chronological  eraa, 
Thisy  an  frequently,  howamr,  aC  vary  great  osa  fa 
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&uog  date  Hut  hare  boea  otlNnriM  tmparfeetiy  ex- 
pMMed,  Mid  conseqoeDtljr  form  important  demeDts  of 

dironology. 

Ciiroaolog;  has  shared  with  history  the  fruita  of  the 
novel  reaeerchai  and  nunarkable  diacoveriea  in  the  field  of 
antiqniljjr  whigh  bav*  anaeiaUj  diatingviahed  the  preaent 
eautaljr.   Hm  iMnaraMlM  of  oarly  peoplea  and  agea  were 
aet  down  not  only  in  written  rocord.i  but  in  monomental 
inscriptions.    The  latter,  graven  on  stone  or  metal,  oonld 
resi-t  1))':  touch  of  tinio  and  tho  hand  of  the  barborian 
better  than  the  former  ;  and  ai though  at  various  timoa 
tMiiUa  havoo  haa  been  made  among  them,  immenae 
aambaia  an  in  adatawa  to  tbia  day.    In  Aaayria,  Egypt, 
Fatah,  Oreaoe,  and  Italy,  the  practice  of  monumental 
inacripti:':!  v.-.ui  vi.  r.-  t;'  !n  r.J,    T1ji.!«i-j  inscriptiona  have 
attracted  the  attciition  of  learned  men  from  very  remote 
ageai    Bat  aa  contribations  to  hiatoiy  and  chronology,  they 
have  within  the  preaent  rnntnry  riaao  lalo  natr  aadawpda* 
ing  importance.    By  OnteltMd^  daaf|ihaniiant  ef  tiia 
cuneiform  charurt<  r^,  flu>  languogo  of  the  Babylonian  and 
Peraian  iiutcriptious,  .uid  hy  Young's  decipherment  of  hiero- 
glyphict,  thp  language  of  the  Egyptian  monumenta,  two  dia- 
coveriea made  within  a  few  yeare  of  aaab  othar.  Daw  flalda  of 
vaat  extent  and  unknown  richnaallm  Imb  cpMMd  to  fcb- 
torioal  explorera.    These  fielda  ara  now  being  diligently 
workad  by  lome  of  the  greateet  living  acbolarB  ;  and  from 
granite  Uock  and  fragile  papyrus  roll  reaolts  are  already 
obtained  of  rare  value  and  of  rarer  promiae.    Tho  Awyrian 
inacribed  cylinden,  diainterred  but  thirty  yeare  ago,  are 
naldiqg  an  the  aecreta  of  a  Joi^(-)Nuaed  past,  enlarging  the 
BortaoD  flf  nistory,  and  avail  fsraidilng  the  meana  of  givii^ 
n  pr  I-      cbronoU;^-  to  jwriods  where  all  was  vague.  The 
publication  of  the  Aasyiian  Oation  by  Sir  Uotury  Rawlinaoo 
in  1862,  verified  aa  it  waa  by  tho  subsequent  diacovery  of 
a  nootd  of  a  aolar  eclipu,  snat  nark  an  apoah  in  ahraoo- 
kgNil  Bmane&   Egyptian  waMwhw  and  intnpralattoiia 
have  been  of  siraikr  scrvico,  and  have  strongly  tended,  if 
not  to  ectabliah  the  coniploto  accuracy,  at  least  to  indicate 
the  ensdibility,  of  Manotho's  account   of  tho  Egj-ptian 
dynaattea.    Tha  period  throogh  which  thcao  dynaatiaa 
apparently  reached  was  ao  vaat^  abataluiig  ao  iurbayood  tba 
tndttional^  accepted  limJta  of  man'a  existcnco  on  the 
aarth,  that  modem  ohionologert,  when  they  grow  critical, 
could  for  a  long  time  only  Bhaku  their  heads  in  profound 
doubt  over  Manetho  and  Ixta  viataa  of  ahodowy  kings.  For 
Egyptian  chronology  the  diaa>very  by  Mariatta.  in  1864, 
of  IhaJpataiifaiaooa  of  tha  lijghaal  importance.   A  flood 
of  Hgbt  baa  Itam  ponrad  on  aoms  obscure  pagea  of  early 
I'  TTiiin  h-.-tory  Ly  tho  gr«at  cuneiforrj   ii.scription  of 
ikbiatufl,  diacoverod  ia  1836  hj  Colonel  Rawliii«)n,  who 
aubaequently  copied  and  tranalsted  it. 

In  tha  artida  Oaumun  (a.«X  tbat  part  of  alironokcf 
haa  baea  thmAj  treatad  of  ilrldA  rdataa  i»  Oa  maaania- 
ment  of  time,  and  the  principal  mclhoda  eiplainod  with 
sufficient  dttail  that  havo  been  employed,  or  ore  still  in 
use,  for  adju.'iting  the  lunar  months  of  the  aolar  year,  as 
well  as  the  intorcalatioos  necessary  for  i^goktiiig  tha  dvil 
Taar  aaooidiag  to  Iba  odaatial  BMliooa  In  tSa  peasant 
article  it  is  our  purpose  to  give  an  account  (without 
repeating  what  has  been  diaciUBed  in  full  in  the 
article  juat  named)  of  the  different  £raj  and  PrrioJs 
that  havo  boon  employed  by  historians,  and  by  tho 
different  nationa  of  the  world,  in  recording  the  succos- 
aUn  of  time  and  tmntt,  to  fix  tba  cpoeba  at  wbicb  tba 
•ru  respectively  eoounaaead,  to  aaoartain  tiia  lorm  and 
the  initial  day  of  tho  year  made  nso  of,  and  to  establish 
their  cc^respoadeoce  with  the  years  of  the  Christian  era. 
These  elementa  will  enable  ua  to  convert,  by  a  simple 
arithmstioal  opaiatUm,  aaj  hiatotkal  iatt,  of  which  the 
chwwahftcai  oharaatsta  ana  ifna  aacwjliiig  to  aof  am 
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whatever,  into  tho  outraapoodiijg  dtla  in  «Qr  OQUBMB  am 

of  the  Incarnation. 

Julian  Period. 
Although  tha  Julian  Period  (tho  inveatioa  of  Joaaph 
Scaliger,  in  1589)  fa  not,  properly  apoaking,  a  ebronologioal 

em,  yet,  on  account  of  ita  affording  cousiilLrable  facilitica 
in  tho  comjiarison  of  different  craa  with  one  another,  and 
in  marking  without  ambiguity  tlio  yi  id  before  Christ,  it 
is  very  generaUy  employed  by  chronolc^ora.  It  eonaiata  of 
70SO  JaHan  years;  and  the  flrat  year  of  tba  (Siriitiaa  ara 
corresponded  with  the  jaai  4714  of  tba  Jiliaik  poiiod, 
(Sea  vol  iv.  p.  670.} 

Otifwtfiiadt, 

The  Olympic  gamea,  eo  famous  in  Greek  history,  \<.cm 
celebrated  once  every  four  ycara,  bi  tween  the  new  aud  full 
mxton  first  following  the  summer  sulbtice,  on  thaamall  plain 
namad  O^ympi*  in  Efia,  which  wm  btmndsd  on  one  aide  by 
diarlUTar  Alpheus,  on  anodiar  by  tba  araall  trfbatary  sttaam 
tho  Cladoua,  and  on  tho  other  two  aides  by  inountainft, 
Tho  games  btstcd  livi»  dayfs.  Their  origin,  lost  in  tho 
dininesa  of  rt-moto  ajitiqiiity,  wa.i  invested  by  prieatly 
legoads  with  a  sacred  character.  The;  were  said  to  havo 
been  instituted  by  the  Idteau  Horaclca,  to  aoounemorate  bia 
viotoiy  oiver  his  four  brothers  in  a  foot  race.  According  to 
s  tradition,  pcesibly  more  authentic,  they  were  re-eetabli^ed 
by  Iphittis,  kiii;^  of  Eli^<,  in  concert  with  the  Spartan 
Lycuigua  and  Cleosthenca  of  Piaa.  The  practjca  was  long 
afterwarda  adopted  of  dadgnating  the  Olympiad,  or  period 
of  foar  vaan^  bf  tba  aaaia  of  tba  viator  in  tba  oontastB  of 
tha  ataunn,  and  of  inaeribing  bis  oama  in  tha  gymnaahiBi 
of  Olympia.  Tlio  first  who  receivtHl  this  honour  was 
CoruibuA.  Tha  gauivs  iu  which  Coro»bus  waa  victor,  and 
which  form  the  principal  epoch  iA  Greek:  biatory,  were 
aelabiatad  about  tJie  timaof  tba  anounar  solatiao  776  jaaia 
bafora  tba  eoaunon  am  of  tba  Ineaniatioii,  in  tika  S9SStb 
year  of  tho  Julian  period,  and  tw  enty  three  ycara,  according 
to  tho  account  of  Varro,  before  tho  found.itiou  of  Rome. 

Before  the  intrtxhiction  of  tho  Metonic  cycle,  the 
Olympic  year  began  someUmes  with  the  lull  moon  which 
fouowed,  at  othar  traica^ritbtbat  wbicb  praeaded  the  aiun- 
mer  solstice,  because  the  year  sometimes  oootainod  384 
daya  instead  of  354.  But  subsequently  to  its  adoption,  the 
year  always  commcuced  with  the  eleventh  day  of  the  moon 
which  followed  the  solstice.  In  order  to  avoid  troublesoma 
coBpolatioD^  which  it  wonld  be  necessary  to  rocommeoco 
for  every  year,  and  of  which  the  resolta  dibv  only  by  a 
few  days,  chronologers  generally  regard  tba  let  of  July  as 
the  commencenictit  of  the  01yiiipi<:  yi:.ir,  Some  authors,  how- 
ever, among  whom  are  EuiMtbiuit,  Jerome,  aud  the  historian 
Bocrates,  place  ita  commencement  at  the  lot  of  September; 
tbaaa^  bowcvor,  Hff  (a  bava  ooafonndad  tba  Otympia 
jaar  iHdi  Aa  dnl  yaar  tt  tiia  Orecifa^  or  tba  cn  of  tta 
Selouddse. 

It  if»  material  to  (.bservo,  that  as  the  Olympic  years  and 
poriod.s  begin  with  tho  Ifit  of  July,  the  first  s  ix  niontha  of  a 
vear  of  our  era  correspond  to  one  Olympic  year,  and  the 
laat  anc  nonths  to  another.  when  it  is  said  that  the 

first  year  of  tho  Incarnation  aoiUBpuuda  to  tha  iiat  of  tba 
196th  Olympiad,  we  are  to  nnderstand  that  it  is  only  widi 
rc»pcct  to  tha  laet  six  months  of  thst  year  that  the 
corrospoodance  takers  place.  The  fint  sis  months  belonged 
to  the  fDutb  ye^r  of  the  I94tb  Olympiad.  In  referring 
datea  aqnwaed  by  Olpapiada  to  ow  or  tiia  aoatmXf 
we  nrast  therefore  dutrngoidi  two  easea. 

1*/,  TTht  n  thn  f-voiit  in  qu(ition  happened  between  the 
1st  of  January-  and  the  Ist  of  the  following  July,  the  sum 
of  the  Olympic  year  and  of  the  year  before  Christ  is  alwaya 
aqvalto776.  Iba yaar  of  tba  at% tbanfoiu^  will  ba found 
l^anbMinglfaaMBbK  al  tba  O^jmpia /aar  te  TTfll 
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Fof  wimpU^  VuTO  refon  tho  foundation  of  Rome  to  the 
Slit  of  April  of  the  third  year  of  ^ho  aixth  Olympiad,  and 
H  is  rrquirud  to  find  the  year  before  our  ent.  Smc'i  live 
Olympic  pcnuda  have  elapsed,  the  third  year  of  the  sixth 
Olympiad  iM  5x4  +  3- 33;  therefore,  subtracting  SS 
Imn  778»  m  ham  wUdi  k  the  yaw  bofon  dukt  to 
wbiA  lha  fomidilfam  or  Rom  it  nforred  Ij  Yoito. 

2cf,  Whrn  tho  evijnt  took  place  between  !l:c  summer 
solstice  luiil  the  1st  vf  January  following,  tlif  buin  of  the 
Olympic  year  and  of  the  year  befonduist  is  equal  to  777. 
nie  difUBraoee  therefore  between  777  and  the  year  in  ono 
of  tiie  ditM  Irill  give  the  year  in  the  other  ttto.  Ikni, 
the  moon  was  eclipsed  on  the  27th  of  Aoguet,  •  little 
before  midnight,  in  the  year  413  before  oar  era ;  and  it  is 
required  to  find  the  C4irrc8[M-)nding  year  in  tho  Olympic  era. 
Subtract  413  from  777,  tho  remainder  is  3C4 ;  and  3G4 
dirided  by  four  gives  ^1  without  a  remainder;  con»e- 
quotly  the  eclipse  happened  in  the  fonitk  year  of  the 
unety«dnfe  Olympiad,  which  u  tho  date  to  wbiek  it  ia 
lofcrrcd  by  Thii  ) .1:  i'-s. 

If  the  ytftr  u  atccr  C  hmt,  and  the  event  took  place  in 
one  of  tho  first  six  muntha  of  tho  Olynijiic  year,  that  i>  to 
eay,  between  July  and  January,  wo  must  subtract  776 
fcooD  the  anmber  of  the  Olympic  year  to  find  the  cor- 
reapouding  year  of  oar  era ;  but  if  it  took  place  in  one  of 
the  last  six  months  of  the  Olympic  year,  or  between 
January  and  July,  we  must  dtduct  777.  The  comiiut,i;;  ii 
by  Olympiads  seldom  occurs  in  hiatunc&l  records  after  the 
middle  of  the  Sth  centtuy  of  oar  era. 
The  namea  of  the  mooths  were  different  in  the  different 
lalea  Dm  Attk  moodu,  of  ntSA  tra  _ 
et  certain  knowledge^  mn  named  as  followi:^ 

Hecatombtcon.  Guoclion. 

Mctigcitoion.  Anlhest«rion. 

Boedrumion.  EUphtboUoa. 

PraDqwion.  Monychioo. 

luemMtenoa.  Thai^geUoa. 

PMdeon.  Scirv^phiOiioB. 

£ra  r.f  th'  Fjun>!<ition  fj  Rome. 

'the  Olytnj'iads,  the  era  moat  frequently  met  with 
BOt  hintory  is  that  of  tho  foundatioo  of  Rome,  which 
ir  Ao  ekrooological  epoch  adopted  by  all  the  Roman 
Urioriana.  llien  an  wiooa  opinlont  reqieeting  the  year 
of  Cha /oundation  of  K  inic 

Iff.Fabios  Pictor  piacee  this  event  m  the  latter  half  of  the 
first  year  of  the  eighth  Olympiad,  which  cocresponds  with 
the  3967  th  of  the  Jaliaa  period,  and  with  the  jroar  747  B.C 
2<{,  Polybius  placea  it  in  Uia  aaeond  year  of  tli*  aavantb 
Olympiad,  oorreqpoading  trflh  88M  of  tha  JnUan  period, 
and  750  a.a 

3<f,  M.  Porciua  Cato  plocca  it  in  the  first  year  of  the 
seventh  Olympiad,  that  is,  in  3963  of  the  Julian  period, 
and  751  B.C. 

4<A,  Verrius  Flaccus  places  it  in  tho  foutth  jaw  of  tha 
■izth  Olympiad,  that  is,  in  the  year  S96S  of  the  JiiBbb 

period,  and  752  B  c. 

hth,  Tercntius  Vairo  places  it  in  the  third  year  of  the 
sixth  Olympiad,  that  ia,  ill  tilt  year  SMI  of  tho  JiUan 
period,  and  753  a.a 

Aknowledgecf  Aeaa  fflbreotflompBlatMm  ti  naeeesary, 
iBOldar  to  reconcile  the  Roman  hffhtnr""  with  one  another, 
and  even  any  ono  writer  with  himself.  Li^y  in  genera! 
adheres  to  tho  cporh  of  Calo,  though  be  somctimea  folluwH 
fhat  of  Fabias  Pictor.  Cicero  follows  tho  account  of 
Varro,  wUA  iaabolo  gtneral  adopted  by  Pliny.  Dionysins 
o(  Halioamaama  foDowa  QvlOt  Ifodam  chroooloigara  for 
the  most  port  adopt  «ba  aeeoont  of  yaiTe,  iniieh  !• 
8uj>fiortcd  5)y  a  passage  in  Censorinus,  where  it  is  is'.  Uod 
that  the  99l8t  year  of  Rome  commenced  with  the  festival 
oltha  Fyaia,  in  tha  eoamlihip  of  UlpiM  and  Foatiaima^ 


Now  this  consulship  corresponded  with  ()  <'  ^.iSth  year  of 
our  era;  therefore,  deducting  238  fruiu  C'Jl,  wc  have  753 
to  denote  the  year  before  Chnst.  The  I'alilia  commcnctd 
on  the  2 lit  of  April ;  and  all  tho  account  agree  in  regard- 
ing that  daj  aa  the  epoch  of  tho  ibnndation  of  Home. 

Tha  Bomaaa  aanplmd  two  aoila  of  JW«l  tha  civil  ^aar, 
wUdi  «BB  naad  in  the  tnunaetlon  or  pnbue  and  pnnta 
affairs,  and  the  consular  year,  .icconling  to  which  the  ann.ils 
ol  thetr  history  have  been  com|H>scd.  The  civil  year  com- 
menced with  the  calends  of  January,  but  this  did  not  hold 
a  fixed  plaoa  in  tha  aolar  year  till  the  time  of  Jaliaa  Cieaar 
(see  ToL  iv.  6M.)  Tha  inataUatjon  of  tha  eooanla  rm 
lated  tha  oommeDcement  of  the  consular  year.  Tho  initial 
day  of  the  oonsalate  was  never  fixed,  at  least  befcru  tha 
7th  century  of  Ilome,  but  varitd  with  the  difTinut  acd- 
deats  which  in  times  of  political  commotion  so  frequently 
ooenired  to  accelerate  or  nlaid  tha  alaatienai  HoBoa  it 
happens  that  a  oooanlar  jaair,  ganeraUy  speakings  oon* 
prebends  a  part  not  only  of  two  Joliaa  years,  bat  also  of 
two  rui!  yt  ars.  The  e  tiH-.i].!",-  '.  -  iho  date  employed  4y 
the  L.it-ri  L;:torian.H  gci.cr.iUy,  mi  i  :  >  many  of  tho  Urecks, 
down  to  tho  Gth  century  I'f  our  era. 

In  tho  era  of  Roue  the  commencement  of  the  year  is 

E laced  at  the  2Ut  of  April;  an  event  therefore  which 
appencd  in  the  ni'n.tha  v.{  January,  February,  March,  or 
during  tho  first  twttjiy  days  of  April,  in  the  year  (for 
example)  600  of  Runic.  In  h  iu-^t  Id  the  civil  year  601. 
Before  the  time  of  the  Decomvirs,  however,  February  wa»» 
the  last  month  of  tho  year.  Many  anthors  confound  tltc 
year  of  Bone  with  the  civil  yaar,  anppoaiqg  them  both  to 
begin  oo  tika  lal  of  Jaaoary.  O^ars  again  oonfonnd  both 
tho  year  of  Rome  and  the  civil  year  with  the  Julian  year, 
which  in  fact  becaniu  the  civil  year  after  the  regulation  cf 
the  calendar  by  Juliun  C:e«ar.  Through  a  like  want  of 
attention,  many  writers  also,  partieuariy  among  the 
modena^  haivo  oonfonnded  tha  Juiaii  aad  Olympic  yeai% 
by  making  an  entire  Jalian  year  correspond  to  an  entire 
Olympic  year,  as  if  both  had  commenced  at  the  same 
epoch.  Much  attention  to  the&a  ptttteulika  ia  tttpSnA  itt 
the  comparison  of  ancient  dates. 

The  Ckrittiait  Era. 
Hm  CShriatian  or  Tvlgar  era,  called  abo  tho  era  of  the 

Incarnation,  is  domt  atrucist  universally  employed  in 
Christian  countries,  and  is  even  utt'd  by  ,«.i'me  F-istern 
nations.  Its  epoch  or  commencement  is  tho  1st  <.  [  January 
in  the  fonrth  year  of  the  194th  Olympiad,  the  753d  fram 
tha  foundation  of  Romd,  and  tho  4714th  of  tha  JaBaa 
period.  It  is  asnally  supposed  to  begin  with  tho  year  of 
the  birth  of  Christ,  but  there  are  various  opinions  with 
regard  to  the  year  in  ^hich  that  event  to<-l-  [)laco.  This 
epoch  was  introduced  in  Italy  in  the  6th  century,  by 
Dionysius  the  Little,  a  Roman  abbot,  and  b^gan  to  bio 
naad  in  Ganl  ia  tha  8th,  tbon^  it  waa  not  geoenQj 
foUowad  in  that  eoontry  tin  a  eentniy  later.  Tram  extant 
ehartem  it  is  known  to  have  been  in  use  in  England  before 
the  doee  of  the  6th  century.  Before  its  adoption  the  usual 
practice  in  Latin  countries  was  to  distingniafa  tho  Jfoaia  bj 
their  number  in  the  cgrde  of  Indiction. 

In  the  Christian  era  tiw  yaaia  ara  almply  dialii^iriwd 
by  the  cardinal  numbers ;  those  before  Christ  bemg 
marked  B.C.  (Before  Christ),  or  a.c  (Ante  Christum),  and 
thc5c  after  Christ  a.t>.  (Anno  Domini).  7  his  n.ethod  of 
reckoning  time  is  more  convenient  than  tho«e  which  employ 
cydeo  or  periods  of  any  length  whatever ;  but  it  still  fatH 
to  aatiafy  ia  tha  limpkat  manner  pooaibla  all  the  coodttiooa 
that  ara  aeoaaaary  for  registering  tha  anecaialen  of  ereata. 
For,  since  the  commcnctment  of  the  era  is  placed  at 
an  intermediate  period  of  history,  we  are  compelled  to 
to  a  doahia  imaiwr  of  ndwaiab  badnrard  aa  wall 
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as  fonrtrd.  Some  tinl)igait7  m  aUo  occasioned  by  tho 
want  of  aniformity  in  the  method  of  numbering  the  pre- 
oeding  jean.  Astronomere  denote  the  jesr  which  preceded 
tiM  lint  of  our  en  bjr  0,  sod  tb«  jmt  fmioos  to  b/ 
1  M ;  hat  eluoDotogeTB,  ia  Mofon&itjr  with  eounum 
notions,  call  the  year  preceding  the  era  1  B.C.,  the  pro\iou3 
jtM  3  B.C.,  and  ou  oa  By  reckoning  in  this  mnnner, 
ihcro  is  en  interruption  in  the  regular  succession  of  the 
D ambers ;  sod  in  the  years  preceding  the  em,  the  leap 
JM1%  instead  of  falling  on  the  fourth,  eighth,  twelfth,  4&, 
fUii  or  ongfat  to  fall,  oo  the  im,  fifth,  ninth,  Ac 

in  the  chronidoa  of  llh»  Middle  Ages  much  uncertainty 
freqaciul/  arisoe  roepecting  dates  on  account  of  the 
differeot  epochs  aaaomod  for  the  commencement  of  the 
Christian  year.  Dionysius,  the  author  of  the  eta,  adopted 
tho  daj  «f  th»  AmnmtUUiiMf  or  tb«  2Ath  of  Match,  whieh 
pffModid  iIm  birth  of  Chriat  by  ntoo  moBtha,  aa  <h«  eooi* 
mencement  of  the  first  year  of  tho  era.  This  c[ioch  there 
fore  precedes  that  of  the  ruigar  era  by  nine  months  and 
aeren  days.  This  manner  of  dating  was  followed  in  some 
id  the  Itidian  etates,  and  contionad  to  ba  naad  at  Pisa  even 
down  to  the  year  1745.  Il  also  cdoptod  in  aome  of 
the  PapftI  bulla ;  aud  there  are  proofs  of  its  baring  been 
employed  in  France  about  the  middle  of  the  11th  century. 
Some  ci:r  ;r,:  :lcr?i,  who  adhere  to  tho  d*y  of  the  Annuncia- 
tion tjs  the  commencetnent  uf  tho  jenr,  reckon  from  the 
25th  of  Mardi  following  our  epoch,  as  the  Florentines  in 
tho  10th  eaataiy.  Ongotj  of  Toun,  and  aoaio  writen  of 
tho  9A  tad  7ih  Mntnrtso,  mako  the  ymr  oommonee  oomo- 
times  with  the  1st  of  March,  and  soinetimes  with  <^o  Itt 
of  January.  In  France,  under  the  third  race  oi  kings,  it 
Was  usual  tp  begin  the  year  with  Eaater  ;  and  this  practice 
eootimiod  «t  laaat  till  tho  rniddlo  of  tho  16(b  trntntj,  lor 
an  odUl  mm  kmud  hf  Chulsi  IX.  In  tho  imriu  of 
January  1663,  ordaining  that  tho  commencement  of  tho 
year  should  thenceforth  be  considered  an  taking  place  on 
tho  let  of  January.  An  inetanco  is  given,  in  L'Art  de 
Verifier  Ut  Datet,  of  a  date  in  which  the  year  is  reckoned 
from  the  18th  of  March ;  bat  it  is  probable  that  this  refers 
to  tho  aatioDomical  year,  and  that  the  1 8th  of  March  was 
token  for  the  day  of  the  Teroal  equinox.  In  Oermany, 
alwut  the  11th  ceptury,  it  was  usual  to  commence  tho  year 
at  Christmas  ;  anid  this  practice  also  preTaOed  at  Milan, 
Boom,  and  o^  Itdloa  atiM^  hi  tU  18^  14th,  nd  IBtb 
omtnriea. 

Tn  England,  the  practice  of  placing  Uie  beginning  of  the 
year  at  Chriatmoa  waa  introduced  in  the  7th  century,  and 
Uwm  ol  it  are  found  even  in  the  13th.  Qurtwua  of 
Canterbury,  who  lived  in  the  1 3th  century,  mentions  that 
•Imoot  aU  writen  of  his  oonatiy  agreed  ia  togardiog 
ChrlrtoHM  day  aa  tho  fifit  of  flio  yoor,  hoMHiao  it  fetna,  aa 
it  were,  the  term  at  whif))  fhfs  sin  finishes  and  recommences 
his  auDual  course.  In  ilio  V^ih  century,  however,  the 
cu.stttm  of  beginning  tho  civil  year  with  the  day  of  the 
Annanciation,  or  the  25th  of  March,  began  to  prevail,  and 
OOntlBOod  to  be  generally  followed  from  that  time  till  the 
mfbmation  of  the  calendar  in  1752.  The  historical  year 
has  always  been  reckoned  by  English  authors  to  begin  with 
the  1st  of  January.  The  liturgic  year  of  tho  Church  of^ 
England  commences  with  the  first  Sunday  of  Advent. 

A  knowledge  of  tho  diflhnot  epochs  whieh  have  been 
Aotw  for  tho  commencement  of  tho  joar  in  different 
oonntriao  ia  indispensably  necessary  to  the  right  interpreta- 
tion of  ancient  chrouiclts,  charters,  and  other  duoumriiLs  in 
•which  tho  dates  often  appear  contradictory.  Wo  may  cite  an 
example  or  two.  It  is  well  known  that  Charles  the  Great 
wna  crowned  emporor  at  Kome  on  CbrLstmas  day  in  tho 
yaOr  800,  and  thtt  he  died  in  the  year  814,  according  to 
nor  proiont  manior  of  rockoniog.  But  in  the  aaaak  <^ 
IMi  fund  Moimc,  the  coronation  is  atatad  to  bavo  takoa 
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place  in  the  year  801,  and  his  death  in  613.  Tn  the  first 
case  the  annaliitt  supposwe  the  yent  to  begin  with  Christmas, 
and  accordingly  reckons  the  25th  of  December  and  all  the 
foUowiog  dajra  of  that  month  to  boioQg  to  801,  whonaa  in 
tho  oommon  leekontng  they  would  be  refenod  to  Che  year 
800.  In  tho  second  case  the  year  has  been  supposed  to 
begin  with  th^  2dth  of  March,  or  perhaps  with  Eaater; 
consequently  tho  first  three  months  of  the  year  814, 
reckoning  from  the  1st  of  JanouT^  would  be  referred  to 
the  end  of  the  year  BIS.  Tho  £n|^  RevdatiaB  ia 
popularly  called  the  Revolution  of  1688.  Had  the  year 
then  begun,  as  it  now  does,  with  the  1st  of  January,  it 
would  have  been  the  revolution  of  1G8[*,  AViU'iAni  and  ilary 
being  received  as  king  and  queen  in  I  cbruary  in  the  year 
1 689  ;  but  at  that  time  the  year  was  considered  in  Englaad 
as  bcfiaajagoa  the  2Ath  of  March.  Another cireunotaiMio 
to  whiflh  it  la  offctn  meesi^  to  pay  attention  in  die  eom* 
parlson  of  dates,  is  the  alteration  of  stjlo  which  took 
pUce  on  the  adoption  of  the  Gregorian  Calendar  (see  voL 

IV.  pp,  m  are.) 

Era  of  ihe  CrMlMll  tf  (kt  World. 

As  the  Greek  and  Roman  methods  of  computing  time 
were  connected  with  certain  pagan  rites  and  obeervances, 
which  the  Christians  held  in  abhorrence,  the  latter  Ix'gitn 
at  an  early  period  to  imitate  the  Jews  in  reckoning  their 
yearn  from  the  supposed  period  of  the  creation  of  the  world. 
The  ohrooologtcal  elemeata  on  which  both  Jowi  and 
(%ria^a&t  foanded  their  eompntatione  for  determining  thai 
period  were  derived  from  the  Old  TcKtatncnt  narrativee, 
which  have  boen  tran8milt«d  to  us  through  tbrt^e  distinct 
channels.  These  are  the  Hebrew  text  of  the  Scriptures, 
the  Samaritan  text)  and  tho  Greek  version  known  as  tlie 
Septuacint  la  reapeet  of  chronology,  the  thne  aeeonats 
are  totally  irreccmcilable  with  each  other;  and  no  conoliislvo 
reason  cad  bo  given  for  preferring  any  (*i!o  of  them  to 
another.  Wo  have  no  concurrent  tesuniuny  with  which  to 
compare  them  ;  nor  u  it  even  known  which  of  them  waa 
regarded  as  the  most  probable  bf  ^  JflWl  themeelvea, 
when  the  books  of  tho  OU  Tcstaneat  were  loviaed  end 
transcribed  by  Ezra.  The  ordinary  rules  of  probability 
cannot  be  apjiHed  to  a  state  of  things  in  wliirh  tLc  dumtion 
of  buotaa  life  Ls  rupn^seutcd  a.9  cxt sliding  to  nearly  a 
thousand  yean. 

FfOB  eoBpntationa  foanded  on  looao  and  oonilicting 
data  it  wonld  be  vain  to  look  for  knowledge  or  even 
for  concord  of  opiuion.  From  tho  very  nature  of  tho  cojo 
dtsoossioa  is  hopeless  labour.  The  subject  is  one  to  which 
the  saying  Qv.iA  htminet  tot  lentmtia  applies  with  almost 
litatal  tmtk  Des  Vignoloi,  in  the  preface  to  hie  CAre** 
oleyf  DfSaeni  Hitkirf,  aaaeits  that  ho  oolleelod  opwaide 
of  two  hundred  different  calculations,  the  shortest  of  which 
reckons  only  3483  years  between  the  creation  <if  the  world 
and  the  eomniciicement  of  the  vt!!.t;ar  era,  ntul  tho  longest 
6984.  The  difference  amounts  to  thirty-five  centuries. 
It  suffices,  therefore,  to  point  ont  that  tho  eo<alled  era  of 
the  creation  of  the  world  is  a  pureljr  fffBTwntiftnal  and 
arbitrary  epoch  ;  that,  practically,  it  means  the  year  4004 
B,a, —  this  being  tie  date  N^hich,  under  the  sanction  of 
Archbishop  Ussher's  opinion,  has  won  its  way,  among  its 
hundreds  of  eompetiton,  into  most  general  aooeptance. 
The  itader  who  ia  dcpiioaa  of  more  detuled  iofonnation  on 
this  rabject  may  cooanlt  tho  Smt  Tolnma  of  the  Umtndi 
Uitler^tOiVAti  it  Tirifiir  kt  Bah^  MMt  J,  fZ,  p.  t. 

JfttUh  T<\jr  anrl  Era*. 

Before  the  departore  of  the  Israelites  from  Egypt  their 
year  commenced  at  the  autumnal  equinox ;  but  in  order 
to  aolennin  the  meaKM7  of  their  deliverance,  the  month  of 
Jfiim  Of        in  which  that  avant  took  place,  and  whidb 
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bib  aboat  tlw  t'me  of  the  rern&I  eqainox,  wu  afterwards  I 
ngardUd  m  the  bogianuig  ol  tht  eoolMUMticKl  or  laml  jr«ar. 
la  civil  afhin,  *nd  in  thi»  reguUtioa  of  thd  Jsmmb  and 
■tbb&Uoal  jtm,  tLo  Jew*  still  adhere  to  the  aooieot  jreer, 
wbtch  b(^na  vith  the  month  Tiiri,  abont  the  tinM  d  the 

•ee  ToL  ir.  u  677.) 

Altar  <Mv  dixpereion,  the  Jew*  wore  ooostmined  to 
have  reooune  to  the  aatrooomical  rnlee  and  cgfvlee  of  the 
more  enlighteDed  heathen,  in  order  that  their  religioae 
(•etivaU  migbt  be  oVi^rved  on  the  same  divyi  in  all  tha 
•ountriee  through  vbich  tboj  were  Boatt«r«d.  For  tbie 
poipoM  th^  adopted  a  eyele  of  eighty-foor  Toare,  which  ia 
nantioMd  'jt  mrml  of  tha  aaeiaat  fallen  of  tha  dtoinh, 
•nd  whieh  tJia  eailj  Chrutlana  borrowed  from  them  for 
tbe  regulation  c  f  Eaater.  TbU  cycle  aeein.'^  to  be  nr-itbcr 
mora  nor  leaa  than  Ihe  Oaltppio  period  of  aeTeatj-eix  jeara, 
with  (ba  additloB  of  a  Greek  ootaslad^  b«dar  to  diagoiaa 
ila  troe  eooroe^  and  give  it  n  ■fpaaraaoe  of  originally, 
labot,  tbe  period  of  OhtKppaaaontatniDg  97,769  db7«,aod 
the  octact-cria  2922  days  (teeroL  iv.  p  688),  the  sum,  wbich 
ia  80,681,  ie  exactly  the  number  oi  days  in  eigbtj-four 
JaUm  faam  Bat  the  addition  waa  rery  far  from  being 
aa  iBifiaiwBaBfe.oa  tha  work  of  GbUwoai  lor  biataad  of  a 
dtflbnaoa  of  oaly  ira  boon  and  fiflywaa  mloatea  balwaaii 
tbe  places  of  tbe  lun  and  moon,  wbich  was  tbe  vrb  lo  «rror 
o(  tbe  Oalippic  period,  this  difference,  in  the  period  of 
eii^ty-fbnr  yean,  amoonted  to  one  day,  lis  Mni%  and 
lor^-ooa  nfanitai.  Boooharioi  plaoaa  tha  aangneDoeiDant 
of  tbk  «yda  in  tha  year  KS  a.a ;  Prideaas  h  the  year 
291  B.a  According  to  the  account  of  Prideflui,  the  fifth 
cycle  mnat  have  commeooed  in  tbe  year  46  of  ovir  e^  , 
and  it  waa  in  this  year,  aooordiog  to  St  Proaperua,  that 
the  Gkriatiana  began  to  employ  the  Jewidi  cgpda  of  eighty- 
four  yaaia,  iriiich  they  followed,  thoogh  not  aoiformly,  for 
tiM  lagoltttion  of  Easter,  till  tbe  time  of  th«  diuticn  of  Kii^e- 

Boon  tefter  the  Nioene  council,  tbe  Jews,  in  imitation  of 
tha  Chriatiana,  abandoned  the  cycle  of  eighty-four  yaara, 
and  adopted  that  of  Ifatoi^  bj  vbic^  tbair  lontaolar  jt^t 
ia  regoli^  af  tha  ptaiaBt  daf.  lUa  improvaBMit  ma 
firat  proposed  by  Rabbi  Samnel,  rwtor  of  tbe  Jewish  schml 
of  Sora  in  Meeop<^^tamia,  and  wu  finally  accoiupUeUod  ia 
the  year  360  of  oar  era  by  Kabbi  Hillel,  who  introduced 
that  lona  ti  the  year  wbuh  tha  Jawi  at  pcaaant  follow, 
aad  wMoh,  they  aay,  ia  to  aadaia  till  tha  ooniag  of  tha 

Till  tho  ISth  ccDtury  the  Jowi  uauaily  followed  tbe  era 
of  the  Seleucidae  or  of  Contracts.  Since  that  time  they 
hava  gaoarally  empk^ed  a  mondana  aia,  aad  dated  irom 
tta  onwtioa  of  the  world,  whiiA,  aoeotdbg  to  tibair  aoai- 

Eutation,  took  place  3760  years  and  about  three  months 
efore  tbe  comuienceiaent  of  our  enu  No  rule  can  be 
given  for  determining  witb  certainty  tbe  day  on  which 
any  given  Jewish  year  begins,  without  entering  into  tbe 
niaatia  of  thotr  inagalar  and  oomplicated  calendar.  A 
table  oom{nsing  twelve  cycles  of  Jamth  jwa  viU  be 
found  at  pp.  678,  679  of  toL  iv. 

£ra  <^  ConttmtinopU. 

This  era,  which  ia  still  need  in  the  Greek  Church,  and 
was  followed  by  the  Bnssians  till  the  time  of  Peter  tbe 
Great,  dates  from  the  creation  of  tbe  world.  Tbo  Incarna- 
tion falla  in  the  year  6509,  and  ri  rrcH],,  lidK,  eih  in  vur  era, 
with  (he  fourth  year  of  tbe  194tb  Olympiad.  Tbe  civil 
jMrtaonnenees  with  the  1st  of  September;  tbe  ecclesisaticaJ 
year  sometimes  witb  tbe  21  st  nl  March,  sometimee  with 
the  let  of  April  It  is  not  certain  whether  the  year  was 
cot:!!'  liirel  al  O  ustantinople  aa  beginning  witb  September 
before  tbe  separation  of  the  Eastern  aad  Western  empires. 

it  tha  ooBUMaotMaBt  of  «a»  am  that*  had  olapaad  MOe 
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1  years  and  four  montha  of  the  era  of  Constantinople. 
Uenoe  tlie  first  eight  months  of  the  Christian  year  1  coincide 
with  tiie  Ck>nstantinopoIitatt  year  5S09,  while  the  lart 
four  mouths  belong  to  the  year  6510.  In  order,  therefore, 
to  ftnd  the  year  of  Christ  corresponding  to  any  given  year 
in  tbe  era  of  Conatantuiu])]!',  wo  bare  tbo  following  rule  :~ 
If  the  event  took  place  between  the  1st  of  January  aad 
the  end  of  Angoat,  aubtract  B506  from  the  given  year; 
but  if  it  h^^ned  between  tbe  lit  of  fltptMAor  aod  tta 
end  of  the  j«ar,  labttact  5509. 

Mra<^  Attmmdria. 

The  diroBologioal  eomputsAioa  of  Julna  Afiioima  «M 
adoptad  by  tha  Chriatiaae  of  Alasaadria,  who  aooordinj^y 
laeKoned  8500  yean  fit>m  tha  oteation  of  Adam  to  the 

lirlh  of  CLriil.  P.Qt  in  rcdudBg  Alexandrir.n  datas  to  tbe 
common  era,  it  must  be  obeerred  that  Julius  Ainc&nas 
placed  the  epoch  of  the  Ineamatioo  three  yean  earlier  than 
It  ia  pkoed  ia  tha  aanat  lagkoaiqg,  aa  that  the  initial  day 
of  Oa  Chriatiaii  am  fall  In  tike  year  0803  of  the  Alex- 
andrianera.  This  correspondence,  however,  cuiit;:u,tii  onlv 
from  tbe  introduction  of  the  era  till  the  aooeaaioo  of 
Diocletian,  when  an  altattllok  Iras  made  by  drafting  In 
yeara  ia  the  Akmadiian  aeeoDnt.  Diocktiaa  aaeraidad 
the  imperial  tiinNie  fa  the  year  of  Christ  S84.  According 
to  the  Alexandrian  computation,  th:.'-  was  the  year  5'^87 
oi  tbe  world,  and  287  of  the  Incarnation;  baton  this 
oceaaioa  ten  yeeia  were  omitted,  and  that  year  waa  theoca- 
forth  called  the  year  5777  of  the  world,  and  S77  of  tha 
IneamatloB.  Tkaia  ar^  eonaeqnenUy,  two  dtttbot  ciae  ef 
Aleiandrm,  the  one  being  ubi  tl  lirTure  and  the  other  after 
lite  ttcotiistiiiuu  of  Diocletian.  It  is  not  known  for  what 
reason  tbe  alteration  waa  made ;  but  it  ia  ooigectared  that 
it  waa  for  the  pwpoaa  of  oanatag  a  now  lavolotioa  of  tha 
eyda  of  Biaoteeii  yaaia  (wbHA  am  intndiieed  into  the 

eccle^iiaatiral  computation  about  this  time  by  Anatoliuv 
hmhop  oi  Hii^rapolis)  to  cuumience  witb  tbo  first  year  of 
tbe  reign  of  Diocletian.  In  fact,  5777  being  divided  hf 
19  learee  1  (or  tbe  year  of  tha  tjiiib.  The  Aknadika 
en  oODtinoed  to  bo  fqllowed  by  tite  Qopti  ia  ibt  IBth 
century,  and  is  sniH  to  hp  «till  tijsc-d  in  Abvv'ii r.ui. 

Dates  eiprejsfied  according  to  this  ora  are  reduced  to  th« 
common  era  by  subtracting  5502,  up  to  the  Alexandriaa 
year  5786  inclusive,  and  after  that  year  by  aidittactiag 
6493^  bat  if  the  date  bekegi  to  ooa  of  ika  foar  lart 
nionthB  of  tbe  Christian  year,  we  mtist  suMntl  H4tt  liB 
the  year  bl66,  aud  5493  after  tkat  ye&r. 

Mmdm$  Era  ^  Antioeh. 
Tha  chroiiologfaol  laekenhg  ef  Jaliaa  Afrieanaa  fotwed 

also  tip  bosti  of  tho  era  of  Antiooh,  which  wm  adfiptcd  bt 
tbe  CbnBiiM.u8  uf  Syria,  at  tbe  instance  ol  Panodorua,  an 
Egyptian  monk,  wbo  flourished  about  the  beginning  of  the 
4th  eentury.  Panodorua  atiaek  off  tea  yeaia  from  the 
account  ef  Jnllna  Afrieiaaa  with  lagard  to  the  yaavi  of  Oa 
world,  and  be  placed  tbe  Incarnation  three  years  lataiV 
referring  it  to  the  fourth  year  of  tbe  194th  Olympiad,  ae 
in  the  common  era.  Hence  the  era  of  Antioch  diSered 
from  the  original  era  of  Aleaaadria  by  tea  yeara;  bat 
after  the  alteratioo  of  tha  latter  al  the  anraiaiott  ef 
Diocletian,  the  two  eras  coincided.  In  reckoning  from  the 
Incarnation,  however,^  there  is  a  difference  of  seven  yean, 
that  epoch  being  placed,  in  tbe  reformed  era  of  Alexandria, 
seven  yean  later  tiian  in  the  mundane  era  of  Aitti«Mj>  ^  |g 
the  Christian  era. 

As  tbe  Syrian  year  began  in  automn,  tbe  year  of  Chri«4 
corresponding  to  any  year  in  tbe  mundane  era  of  Aatioch 
ia  found  by  subtra.  t  n^-  bi9'2  or  6493  according  aa  the 
event  falls  between  Jaauaiy  and  September  Of  iraa  8^ 
taotbar  to  ^iaMiy* 
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Th'^  ert  is  ftmona  io  Mtronomy,  haTing  been  generally 
followed  Hipparchu  and  Ptolemj.  it  is  bdlcTcd  to 
h*Te  beoD  in  oae  (rom  th«  reiy  time  of  its  origin ;  Ita  tho 
obssrmtioDS  of  scUpsss  wUoH  mra  ooUaolMi  in  CSislde* 
hf  fi«iii«fli— — ,  ths  gMMnd  of  Alsnador,  mxI  tMuamittod 
by  him  to  Aristotle,  were  for  the  greotsr  pnrt  reforrod  to 
(bo  oonunSDoement  of  the  roign  of  Naboaasscur,  fouuder  of 
tho  kingdom  of  the  Babylonians.  It  is  tha  basis  of  tha 
(amoiii  Gbaon  of  Kings,  slio  called  Mathematical  Canoo, 
preaemd  to  w  fa  Che  works  of  Ptolomjr,  which,  before 
tho  roMnt  astonishing  rlrsrovprics  at  Ntneveh,  was  the  soIe 
auUieutic  moauuioat  of  Assvrian  and  Babylonian  history 


kaovQ  to  us.  Th- 


h   from  wbu:h  it  La  reckoned  ls 


preoiselj  determiaed  by  nomeroos  celestial  phenomena 
neotded  by  Ptolemy,  and  oon«sponds  to  Wedoeeday  at 
mid-di^y,  tho  26th  of  February  of  the  Tear  747  before 
Christ  The  year  was  in  all  respects  we  same  as  ths 
ancient  Eg^  f  titin  y(-nr.  On  accoant  of  the  difTerence  in 
the  length  of  the  Julian  and  Babyloniaa  years,  tha  coD' 
fWiion  of  dates  according  to  the  ei»  of  Nabonaaaar  into 

SOS  before  Christ  is  attwdsd  with  oonsidanble  tranUn 
e  roreat  way  is  to  foDow  a  oompMithw  iMm,  n«> 

quentij  the  year  cani'.ot  "ix)  fixed  With  flMldB^y  MlWi 
kuow  also  the  month  and  the  d<vy. 

Thi  Ondb  tt  Akxandna  f  rcnerly  amployed  the  «n  of 
VabonaiMr,  with  »  jtat  «f  MA  dajs ;  bat  eooo  after  the 
t^onaatbn  of  the  euendw  I17  Jatioi  Gbsar,  they  adopted, 
like  oUier  Romiin  prorincials,  the  Julian  intenalation. 
At  this  time  the  first  of  Thoth  had  reoeded  to  the  S9th.  of 
AwMi  In  the  year  IM  of  ott  the  first  of  Thcth 
l«  ttt  tadant  BgrptluL  jmt  coiwiponddl  with  tha  SOth 
«r  Jv^,  tatvesB  «U«h  and  tiM  91Hh  of  Avgnrt  Hhsve  we 
forty  days.  Tbc  Lidoption  of  l.he  Julian  year  mnst  therefore 
luiTe  taken  place  about  160  years  before  the  year  136  of 
oar  era  (the  difTereooe  between  the  Egyptian  and  Jolisx) 
jMf»  Mag  OM  d»  in  four  |«na)b  thtt  b  to  MjTt  ohottl  the 
fear  10  &a  £1  fael,th«iiot  of  Thothflomnondad  wtth 
e^D  ?9tb  of  An.iriist  in  tha  Jtliflk  edndiTt  b  tha  jaan  S6, 

24,  ii,  and  22  B  O. 

£ra  qf  thi  ikltueitkt,  or  Maetfhman  Era, 

lla  ant  of  tha  SelaaeidB  datae  from  the  tina  of  tiie 

eecapatioD  of  BaVylon  hij  Sp'pnnns  Kicator,  311  years 
before  Ohrist,  in  thy  year  of  Itome  44  2,  and  twelve  years 

6fl«r  the  death  of  AlcianJer  tho  Gre-at.     It  wa«  adopted 

not  only  in  the  monarchy  of  the  Seleucid*  but  in  general 
in  all  the  Greek  oonntriee  bordering  on  the  Lerant,  was 
followed  by' the  Jews  till  the  15th  century,  and  is  said  to 
be  vsed  by  some  Arabians  btou  at  the  present  day.  By 
the  Jews  it  was  called  the  Cfmtra<-u,  Vx^cuase  the 

Syrian  goremors  compelled  them  to  make  use  of  it  in  civil 
oootracta;  the  writers  of  the  books  of  Haooabess  call  it  the 
Mra  ^  Kingt.  Bot  notwithstanding  its  genfrAl  prevalenos 
in  the  East  for  many  centuries,  authors  mmg  it  differ  mneh 
with  rei^vird  ttj  tlicir  niiujner  of  exjTOMmg  dat^^a,  m  conso- 

i|uenoe  of  the  different  epochs  adopted  for  the  oonmenpe- 
Baa*  «f  the  year.  Among  the  Syriao  Oiaahi  tha  ysar 
with  tiia  month  Elal,  which  oowaapoi^  to  oor 
Tha  ITestoriaas  and  Jaoobitea  at  the  present 
day  suppose  It  to  begin  with  tho  fijlhjwitig  rnfinth,  or 
October.  The  author  of  the  first  book  of  Maccabees 
inakee  tha  era  commence  with  the  month  Nlsan,  or  April ; 
■ndthaaalhor  of  the  seooad  hook  with  tha  ftnt^HAiia, 
orOttobcr.  AIbat«gni,  a  eelebratod  AiaMaa  Bstnilbmar, 
dates  from  tho  I  at  of  October.  Some  of  the  Arabian 
writers,  as  AlforgaDi,  daUs  from  the  1st  of  September. 
At  Tyre  the  year  we.s  conoted  from  tha  IVih  of  our 
0«tobac/at  Qamffon  the  2^  of  tha  aiBamnth,aad  at 


reoder  II  MbHialy  dil&calt  to  determine  the  ezael  < 
spoadaaoa  of  Haaadoaiaa  dates  with  those  of  oiharana  : 
and  tha  difloslt^  is  rsDtbrad  ttlll  gnatar  bj  (ha  wiat  of 

uniformity  in  respect  of  the  length  of  the  ypar.  Some 
aathora  who  follow  tha  Macedonian  era,  oae  the  ^gyptiaa 
at  TBguo  year  of  369  dh^fa  j  Albategni  adopli  tha  Jafiaa 
yaaro(^ido|& 

Aecofding  to  tin  eompatitioB  moat  genatalty  foUowad, 
the  ye&r  of  the  em  of  the  Selencidie  began  on  the  let 
of  September  in  the  Julian  year  preceding  the  first  of  oor 
era.  Henoe^  to  reduce  a  Macedonian  data  to  tha  i 
era.  aabttaot  ill  jaaia  and  four  months. 

Tha  iHHiMaof  «ba  QyHan  and  llaoadonhn 
their  oorraspMidnfla  wtth  A*  ~ 
follows > 

Mneedoaka. 
OofpuRua. 

Dins. 
Apdlana. 

rcritius. 
U^kCrus. 
ZantUcal 
Artsalsiiifc 


KlnL 
Tiahrlal. 
TiahrlB  IL 
Oaaon  I. 
OaaanlL 


Soji  timber. 

October. 

NoTcmber. 

iJi  :  i-fillwr. 


Adar. 
Niaaa. 

^idna. 


Ak 


LoQa. 


AfriL 
May. 

J«BSI> 

Joly. 


f^rn  of  A  frT-jn^rr. 

Some  of  the  Greek  historians  have  assumed  as  a  chron- 
ological epoch  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Oreat,  which 
took  phwe  in  the  year  S25  B.a  The  form  of  the  year  ia 
the  same  as  in  the  preceding  era.    This  era  has  not  been 

much  folic  wed  ,  hut  it  requirea  to  bo  noticed  in  order 
that  it  may  not  be  confounded  with  the  era  of  the  Selencidie, 

Xra  of  Tyn, 

Tha  an  of  Tyia  b  leehonedfrom  tha  19th  of  Oolober,  or 

the  be^nning  of  the  M  i  I  l  i  ui  raontU  Hyp«rbercta;ua, 

in  the  year  126  b.o.  In  otdai^  therefore,  t^;  reduce  it  to 
the  common  era,  subtract  13V  J  tsd  when  the  date  is  B.c.y 
snbtract  it  from  126^  Sttfeaa  aipmaed  aoooidiog  to  thia  ai» 
occur  only  oa  %  Um  nadah^  and  ia  tha  aoto  «f 


Cat^rt^n  Fr^i  of  Antioeh. 

This  era  was  establiahed  to  commemorate  the  victory 
obtained  by  Julias  Cmsar  on  the  plains  of  Fharsalla,  on 
tha  9th  of  AJignat  in  tha  /ear  48  and  tha  7Q$th  of 
Bona.  Tha  Syihtaa  eompatad  it  from  tiiatr  month  Tiahria 
L  ;  but  the  Greeks  threw  it  back  to  the  month  Gorpijeus 
of  the  preceding  year.  Honoe  there  is  a  difference  of  eleven 
months  between  the  epochs  assumed  by  the  Syriani  and 
the  OreeksL  Aooording  to  tha  oommrtation  of  the  Qreetat 
the  49th  year  of  fha  Caasfasn  aim  Sagu  in  tha  antnara  of 
the  year  preceding  the  commencement  of  tho  Christian  era; 
and,  according,  to  the  Syrians,  the  49th  year  began  ia  the 
autumn  of  the  first  yea^  of  the  Incamatiofl,  IlufoUowad 
b/  JCftgiriaa  ia  hia  XcdtticuHcal  Hi$Uirj/, 

Julian  Era, 

Tho  Julian  era  oommenoea  with  the  1st  of  January, 

forty-five  years  f.c.  It  was  dosignod  to  commemorate  WO 
reformation  of  the  Boman  calendar  by  Julius  ClBsac. 

Era  qf  Spain,  or  of  the  Oxtetrt, 

Hie  eonqoaat  of  Spain  by  Augustus,  whidi  was  eom* 

pleted  in  the  thirty-ninth  year  B.C.,  gsTe  rise  to  this  era, 
which  began  with  the  first  day  of  tho  following  year,  atid 
was  long  oaad  ia  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  generally  in  all 
tha  Bomaa  proviooea  aabdoad  bj  the  Visigoths^  both  ia 
ad  tha  Soath  oC  Raaeai  Savanl  of  tha  ooaaaOa 
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of  Carthage,  and  also  that  of  ArleR,  arc  dated  according  to 
this  era.  After  the  9tb  ccntnrf  U  became  nsoal  to  joio 
with  it  in  pablic  acta  the  year  the  iDcamatioa.  It  was 
fottowed  In  Catalonia  till  Um  yaar  1 180,  io  tlia  kingdom  of 
Aiagim  till  1350,  in  Va)«n«ia  tatt  1S58,  and  in  Ohrtila  till 
1 382.  In  Portugal  it  is  said  to  hare  beeu  in  aae  so  late  as 
the  year  1415,  or  1422,  though  it  would  aeem  tliat  after  the 
CJjtablinLiiiLiU  of  the  PormmiL'se  monarchy,  no  other  era 
wtt»  uMed  iu  the  public  acta  of  that  country  than  that  of  the 
iDcariiAtitin.  As  the  era  of  Spain  conimenead  with  the  1st 
of  January,  and  tlia  mouths  and  daiya  of  tha  jmt  an  tboaa 
of  tha  JsUia  calandar,  aay  data  is  ndvoad  to  tha  ooniBon 
cr^  by  nibtcMtiiig  thiz^i^t  Iraa  tha  Bwabar  of  the 

Era  tf  AtHumy  and  ifn  tif  Amfftulmt. 

This  era  waa  establi  ihcd  to  cointiuTiiarate  the  battle  of 
Actionu  which  was  fought  oa  the  3d  of  ijeptember,  in  the 

5iar  91  B.a,  and  in  the  15tt  of  the  Julian  an.  By  the 
omans  the  era  of  Actiun  wag  aooaidated  aa  aonmeadng 
on  the  lat  of  January  of  the  I9th  of  tba  Joliaa  era,  which 
ii  this  30tb  B.C  Tbo  Egyptians,  who  used  this  era  till  the 
tima  of  Diodctlao,  dated  ita  comoiencemont  from  the 
beginning  of  their  month  Thoth,  or  the  29th  of  August ; 
and  tha  Eaatani  Qraeha  front  tha  Sd  of  September.  By 
Am  lattar  It  ipm  alio  caOod  tha  ara  of  Antioch,  and  it  con- 
liniiod  to  be  used  till  the  i)th  century.  It  must  not  be 
(.'  rifniinded  with  thoCieaarcan  era  of  Antioch,  which  began 
eevcati  i.'ii  yvAn  >j  ulier.  Many  i>f  tLo  niotlals  6tru<  k  by  the 
city  of  Antioch  in  honour  of  Anguiitus  are  dated  according 
tothiaara. 

Basidaa  llw  em  oC  Aetiaa,  thata  waa  alM>  an  Augustan 
aia,  which  oominenoed  fonr  yean  later,  or  17  B.O.,  the  year 

in  which  Angustaa  prevailed  on  the  senate  and  people  of 
Home  to  decree  him  the  title  of  Augustus,  and  to  confirm 
him  in  the  aaptama  power  ol  the  amt^n. 

y  Deedfliaa,  «r  gra  if  M«g*^ 

It  liiifl  been  already  st-itid  Ifi.i?  the  Alexandrians,  at  the 
acc«a»tuu  of  the  Emperor  Diocletian,  mttd^s  art  alteration  in 
their  mundane  era,  by  atriking  off  ten  years  from  their 
iocfconiqgi  At  the  sama  tiaa  thaj  aatablisbed  a  now  era, 
whidh  b  atin  followed  by  tha  Ahjwiniaoa  and  Copti.  It 
commences  with  the  29th  of  August  (the  first  day  of  the 
Egyptian  year)  of  the  year  284  of  oar  era,  which  wa»  the 
first  of  the  roign  of  Diocletian.  The  denomination  of  Kt  <j 
of  Afartfrt,  aabaequeiiUy  given  to  it  in  cwmmeataratiun 
of  the  paiaacotioD  of  tha  Christians,  would  seem  to  imply 
that  ita  comawiioamwt  ought  to  be  lef acied  to  tha  jvar 
aOS  of  onr  an,  for  H  waa  in  thai  fear  that  Diodettan 
i^stinl  his  famous  edict;  hii(  the  pnicfice  (if  <lating  from 
till-  accession  of  Dioclctiaa  ha«  pnsv.iileil  Ihe  ancient 
F^yptian  year  consisted  of  365  days  ;  !  it  ofler  the 
introduction  of  the  Jnliao  calendar,  tbo  astronomata  of 
Alexandria  adopted  an  interoalarj  Tear,  and  added  aix 
additional  days  instead  of  five  to  the  end  of  the  Inst  month 
of  eTery  fourth  year.  Tl»e  year  thus  I  t  iu.nc  exactly 
fiiinilar  lo  tli's  Juii.m  yv.xr.  Thf  l-'.^'viitian  intL-rral.irv  ye:ir. 
however,  docs  not  curre«pond  to  the  Julian  leap  year,  bat 
b  tha  year  immediately  preceding ;  and  the  intercalation 
takaa  place  at  tbo  end  of  tha  jaar,  or  oa  the  29th  of 
Angnt  Hence  the  Unk  three  yeata  of  the  Egyptian 
ititrrralary  t  tiod  commence  on  the  29th  of  our  August, 
and  tha  lourtii  coramences  on  Iho  30th  of  that  montL 
Before  the  end  of  that  year  tho  Julian  intercalation  takes 
piao^  and  the  beginning  of  the  following  Egyptian  year  w 
rNtoted  to  tha  2dth  of  Anguet  Hence  to  redoea  a  date 
neeoedil^  to  this  era  to  our  own  rechoning,  it  is  necessary, 
iet  eOBnon  years,  to  add  283  jt»f  and  240  d^ys ;  but  if 
the  data  belunfte  to  the  fiat  three  menkbe  of  the  jaar 


fi  !h)wing  Iho  intercalation,  or,  which  is  the  same  Ihif-:,  if 
in  ihu  third  year  of  tho  Julian  cycle  it  falls  betMcLu  Uid 
SOih  of  August  and  the  end  of  tho  year,  wc  must  add  283 
years  and  341  days.  The  Ethiopians  do  not  leckoo  the 
years  from  the  beginning  of  the  era  in  a  conseentive  eacica, 
but  employ  a  period  of  ftSS  jtiuttjitiat  the  expiration  of 
which  they  again  bvgin  with  1.  This  u  tho  Dionysian  or 
Great  Paschal  Periud,  and  ia  formed  by  the  iiuilti[ilicatiL.(i 
of  the  numbers  28  and  19,  that  is,  of  the  solar  and  lunar 
cycles,  into  each  other. 

Tha  foUowing  are  the  naaiea  of  tha  Ethiopian  or  Ah7»> 
ainian  BionA%  with  the  daya  on  whiah  they  bc^  in  the 
Jolinn  calendar,  or  old  style  ; — 

Mu.  Anuii  ..20tb  Augiiat. 

Tikniiih  S8th  September. 

Uadar  Uth  UctoUr. 

Daaaaai...^  Vlh  XoMmbar. 
Ttt  „...„....S7th  Dsetmher. 
Yacatit   Mth  Jaaoary. 

Hie  additional  or  epagoroenal  days  begin  on  the  2  lLh  of 
Aognst  In  intercalary  years  the  first  seven  months  com- 
manoa  one  day  later.  Tha  Egyptian  montha,  followed  by 
tlie  ■edan  Copts,  agree  with  tlia  ahova  in  every  re«peet 
esoepting  the 


Ma^l>it.....SSth  Febrnaiy. 

Miuis   27th  March. 

Ciuibot.  SiSlh  AjtriL 

Bsna  ttth  Mar- 

HimU  Hth  Jans. 

Nahass-...  55th  Ji:Iy. 


The  cycle  of  Indiction,  alriM  iy  ej]'l;nnrd  at  jv  C70  of 
Vol.  iv.,  was  very  genprully  f<(llir,\<  1  in  ihr-  Ui.njrin  onijiire 
for  some  centuries  before  tho  adoption  of  the  Christian  era. 
Three  Indiction»  may  be  diitingniahad ;  but  tiuj  dlbr 
only  in  regard  to  the  coBnaeneawawt  of  tte  year, 

I.  The  Conttantinopei&im  Fndietiom,  like  Ae  Oredt 
year,  conimrnccd  with  the  inunth  of  R<  [itctnVKcr.  This 
was  followed  iii  tho  Eultiru  cuipire,  and  iu  some  lusLaiicea 
also  in  France. 

2i  Tha  Iwiperiai  or  Caiuia$iii»itM  Indietion  b  ao  oallad 
heanna  ita  aatabllahueBt  b  attributed  to  Oooatantbai 
This  was  also  called  the  C'Tfirfan  I;iff!<i{r.ri.  It  com- 
mences on  the  24th  of  Septemlicr,  It  U  not  unfrt'ijiu titly 
met  witli  in  tho  ancient  chrciui  los  of  France  and  England. 

3.  The  Hontan  or  P'bntifical  Imdietion  began  on  the 
25th  of  Daoember  or  1st  of  Janoaiy,  eeeordiog  aa  the 
Chriatbn  year  vaa  held  to  comnence  on  tha  one  or  other 
of  fhaae  daye.  It  b  often  employed  b  papal  baOa, 
especially  after  thu  time  of  Gregory  ML,  IM  tnoea  of 
ita  use  are  found  iu  eaily  l^'rcnch  authon. 

Era  of  iJm  ArmeKiant. 
The  epoch  of  the  Armenian  era  b  that  of  tho  Council  of 
Tibeo,  in  whiah  tha  Anneniaaa  eonanmmatad  their  achba 
from  tha  Greek  Church  by  eondemntng  tho  acta  vt  line 

Council  of  Chnlcfib^n  ;  lu-.d  it  corresponds  to  Tuesday,  die 
9th  of  July  of  the  year  552  of  the  Incarnation.  In  theJr 
civil  Affairs  the  Armenitns  follow  tho  ancient  vague  year 
of  tha  EgyptiaM ;  but  their  ecclesiastical  year,  which 
begfna  on  the  ITth  of  Anguat,  n  rcgnhted  in  the  aame 
miuti.  r  as  the  Julian  year,  every  fourth  year  conststir^ 
of  'SC'i  cLiyf,  fio  that  Easier  and  the  other  fc2<tiviiLi  siro 
rctaiu<  il  at  the  Harao  place  iu  the  seasons  as  well  as  in  the 
civd  year.  Tho  Armenians  also  make  use  of  the  mundane 
era  of  Constantinople,  and  sometimes  conjoin  both  mcthoda 
of  compntation  in  the  aame  docnmcnts.  In  their  cor- 
rosponOMNaaadCrinaaelionawidi  Europeans,  they  generally 
follow  the  em  of  the  lueeraatioD:  and  adopt  the  Jnliac 
year. 

To  reduce  the  civil  dates  of  the  Armenians  to  the 
Cbristiao  era,  proceed  as  follows.  Since  the  epoch  b  the 
IHh  of  July,  there  wore  176  daya  from  tha  bMinnii^  of 
the  Armenian  era  to  the  end  of  the  year  552  of  our  era ; 
and  since  6S2  was  a  Uap  year,  the  year  553  began  a  Julian 
inteiealiiy  period.  If ultiply,  thamfon^  the  nnnber  ti 
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Awiwif***  ei^Ncl  hj  Sfi6 ;  add  th«  luiDbar  of  days 
fnm  dM  coninieaoMiMDt  of  the  eamot  jmt  to  the  given 

date  ;  subtract  17G  from  tho  sum,  and  remainder  will 
be  the  nuiaber  o;  dajre  lioax  the  Isi  ot  January  5^3  to  tho 
gim  date.  This  nomber  of  dAjs  being  red  need  to  Julian 
JMI%  add  the  reanU  to  552,  and  the  turn  gives  the  day  in 
the  Inlien  Tear,  or  old  stjlt, 

Tn  r<  L-Ii  liasiical  rockooing  the  year  begins  on  the 
nth  uf  August.  To  reduce  a  date  ezpraeaed  b  thia 
feekoning  to  tho  Julian  d4t«,  add  551  years,  and  the  day« 
•Iftpaed  from  the  let  of  Jcaaary  to  the  10th  of  Aoguat, 
both  iseluiTa,  of  the  year  562,— Alt  it  to  eay  (ainee  553 
Is  a  leap  year),  223  days.  In  l«ap  ymOf  «M  dnr  matk  b» 
aubtr&cted  if  the  date  faUi  between  the  lit  of  Nandi  and 
lOlh  of  August. 

The  following  are  the  Aimeniaa  eockeiaatical  month* 
with  thflir  cwwipoBJailoa  wUk  Unm  of  tk«  Jalian 


1.  Mairanrdi  beglat  1 1th  Aoftiut. 

2.  Hori  loth  September. 

5.  Bahomi  10th  October. 

4.  Dre  Thari   t>lh  Norember. 

Kagotha   fttb  Decembe*. 

6.  Araa  tthJafioary. 

7.  Halagi   IA  Febroaiy. 

t.   »„.......M  MtMank 

9L  A]|gl......«....».».».«  ,  laApriL 

10.  Hariri  8th  May. 

11.  Mareaes   7th  Jona. 

12.  Herodiex     ..  .   7th  July. 

To  oomplete  thoyMU*  complemontaiy  days  are  added 
ia  coBDiMi  7«M%  Mil  «ls  in  loap 


fit  JTalaaMfiM  Fra,  or  Xra    At  Etgita. 

The  era  in  ns.0  among  tho  Turks,  Anilts,  and  other 
Mahometan  naUona  ia  that  of  Uie  Btgira  or  Il^jm^  the 
fli^t  of  (Aio  pfOitliet  from  Mcooft  to  Uedina,  622  A.a  Its 
eomineiioomeat,  Bowaver,  docs  not,  aa  ia  aometimea  stated, 
colndde  witii  the  Tcry  day  of  the  flight,  bat  pfecodea  it  by 
eixty-cight  d;  ys.  Tho  pruphct,  after  leaving  Mecca,  to 
escape  tho  pursuit  of  hia  oaemies,  the  Koreiahitea,  hid 
him'''  '.f  with  his  friend  Abubekr  in  a  cave  near  Mecca,  and 
thate  by  for  thna  daja.  Tba  damrton  fraon  tha  cave 
aad  aetting  out  on  the  way  lo  Medina  is  aaaigaed  to  the 
ninth  day  of  tl  e  third  month,  Rabia  T  fMrrrspcndipK  t 
tba  22(1  of  liti;Uimb':r  of  the  year  622  K.\>.  The  era  btgica 
from  the  first  day  of  tho  month  of  Mobarram  preceding  tho 
flighty  or  fiiat  day  of  that  Arabian  year,  which  coincides 
willt  Friday,  Jidy  16,  CSS  aj».  ft  k  oecessary  to  re- 
member that  by  aatronomera  and  by  some  historians  the 
em  ia  aaaigned  to  the  preceding  day,  Joly  15.  It  is  atated 
by  D'lff  rbclot  that  tho  era  of  the  Hegira  was  ioatitated  by 
Omar,  the  second  caliph,  in  imitation  of  the  Chriatian  em 
of  the  martyrs^  (For  details  of  the  Mahometan  year,  namea 
ud  lanctk  of  nioBtiu^  and  (or  tba  aodiod  of  ndoction  of 
Mahnawilii  data  to  Chriatian,  aee  toL  i?.  pp.  879-681). 

Era  tf  Todegird,  or  Pertian  or  OeiaioKM  Era. 

Thia  era  commenoes  with  the  elevation  of  Yezdegird  IIL 
to  tha  thtona  of  P«nia»  oo  tba  of  Jane  in  tha  year  of 
oar  am  4S3.    Till  the  year  1079  tba  FOnlan  year 

resembled  that  of  tho  anricnt  Egyptians,  consiating  of  365 
daya  without  intercalatiua  ;  but  at  that  time  the  Per«iaQ 
calendar  was  reformed  by  Oelal-ed-din  Maiek  6bah,  sultan 
of  Khonwan,aDd  a  method  of  iatanalation  adopted  which, 
though  teas  oomaalent,  ia  conaidtrahly  mora  aoeonta  than 
the  Julian.  The  intercalary  {Kriod  ia  33  years,— one  day 
being  added  to  tho  common  ytar  wsvon  times  tnccesaively 
at  tlio  i  nd  rif  four  yp.ini,  and  the  eighth  intt-Tcalation  being 
deferred  till  tha  end  of  the  fifth  year  (see  voU  iv.  p.  667). 
Tkm  an  mi  at  ona  paiiod  vnivoMny  adoptad  in  Ptiai% 


and  it  still  oontioaea  to  ba  followed  by  tha  Panata  of 
India.   Tha  months  cooat:t  of  thirty  daya  each,  and  aadi 

day  is  dftitingniFlied  by  a  diflcrcnt  nimc.  According  to 
Aiierg&td,  the  nam»  of  tho  Pa-siau  mouths  ore  as 
foUowa^— 


Afhidln-Tn»>h. 
Axtlis&ach  t .  Dialb 
Caidi-mak 


Herded -jaeh. 

Bohabuir-moh. 

MahoMsah. 


Adar-sneh. 

Di-aeh. 


The  fiv  additioMtl  dagw  (b  iottnaliiy  j«afa  tU^wn 

named  MuHeraca, 

Aa  it  does  aot  tppaar  XbtX  tba  above-mentioned  role  of 
intofoalatioa  «m  awar  ngakntj  foUo«ad»  il  ia  iapoaaihla 
to  aaign  OBBcUy  the  daya  on  wUdh  ib»  diflnant  yean 

begin.  In  some  provinces  of  India  th  \>  Farsces  begin  tho 
year  with  September,  in  others  they  b«^in  it  with  October. 
We  have  stated  that  the  era  began  with  the  16th  Jane 
632.  Bat  tha  Tacnayear,  which  was  followed  till  1079, 
anticipated  tba  JuBan  year  by  one  day  every  four  yean. 
In  447  years  the  anticipation  would  amount  to  about  112 
days,  and  the  beginning  of  the  year  weiild  in  consequence 
be  thrown  back  to  near  the  bcgmninu;  of  the  Julian  year 
632.  To  the  year  of  the  Persian  era,  then^ore^  odd  631j 
and  the  sum  will  be  tba  yaar  of  otu  «M  itt  wUch  titf 
Paniaoyaar  bcgiaa. 

Chinese  Chrmrj'agy. 

From  the  time  of  the  En>pt:for  Yftoo,  upwards  of  2000 
years  b  a,  the  Chinese  had  two  dilTorent  years, — a  civil 
year,  which  waa  rqpJatad  hy  tha  nioon,  aad  an  aatn^ 
nonaeal  yaar,  wbieb  ma  aolar.  Tba  etvfl  year  oooaiatcd 

in  general  of  twelve  mouths  <"t  lunations,  but  occasionally 
a  thirteenth  was  added,  in  order  to  preserve  its  correBp>tind- 
enco  with  the  aolar  year.  Even  at  that  early  period  the 
ectiar  or  astronomical  year  consisted  of  36&|  days,  like  our 
Julian  year ;  and  it  was  arranged  ia  tba  aaoia  Waawor,  a 
day  being  intercalated  every  fourth  year. 

According  to  tha  missiooary  Gaubil,  tho  Chinese  divided 
tho  day  into  100  k«,  each  l«  into  lUO  mitiu*.«-.>j,  nnd  each 
minute  into  100  seconds.  This  prgctico  coutiiiuud  to  pre- 
vail till  the  17tb  century,  when,  at  the  instance  of  tha 
Jesuit  Bchall,  ptandaat  of  the  thbaoal  of  mathematica, 
they  adopted  tiia  Earopaan  nathbd  of  diTtding  the  day 
into  twenty-four  hours,  each  hour  into  r-ixty  uiimitc.';,  and 
each  minute  into  sixty  &ecoad&  The  civd  day  commences 
at  midnight  and  ends  at  the  midnight  following. 

Since  the  accession  of  the  emparors  of  the  Uan  dynaatir, 
SOS  ■.<>.,  the  civil  year  of  the  Chineaa  baa  begun  with  taa 
first  day  of  that  mnon  in  tho  cotirs<'  (tf  uhich  the  sjin 
enters  into  the  sign  of  the  zodiac  wLitli  corrcspouda  wtlh 
our  sign  Pisces.  From  the  same  period  also,  they  have 
employed,  in  the  adjostment  of  their  solar  and  lunar  yearly 
a  period  of  nineteen  years,  twelve  of  which  are  conunoo, 
containing  twelve  lunations  each,  and  the  remaining  seven 
intercalary,  containing  thirteen  Innaticns.  It  is  sot,  bow* 
ever,  precisely  known  how  thev  dittributtJ  thLir  months  of 
thirty  and  twenty-miie  daya,  or,  aa  they  ti  rmcd  them,  great 
and  email  moons.  This,  with  other  uiatt^ra  appertaining 
to  tha  oaiaodar,  wia  probably  left  to  ba  ng»liktad  ftom 
tina  to  tina  by  tba  nathematieal  tribanaL 

The  Chincic  div'dtj  tho  timu  cf  a  complt  te  revolution  of 
the  fcun  with  regard  to  tho  sokliUaJ  fKjiut*  mto  twelve  equal 
portion.'!,  each  correspouding  to  thirty  days,  ten  houra, 
thirty  minutes.  Each  of  these  perioda,  which  ia  denoroin* 
atod  a  Uiil,  ia  anbdivided  into  two  eqnal  portioea  colled 
ekung-ki  and  Uit-ki,  tha  Anrng-H  dcuoting  tho  first  half  of 
the  and  the  uU-kl  the  ItMcr  half.  Though  the  t*H  ard 
thu."*  strictly  jjurliL.nti  uf  f  .  ilar  time,  yet,  what  i«  rc-m.-irkablc, 
though  not  peculiar  to  Chios,  they  give  their  name  to 
tba  tamr  ni0Btb%  aoeb  manth  or  lonatioB  bavin^  tba 
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nimo  of  the  chun/;-li  nr  fi'g^  nt  which  the  Bttn  arrivna 
dunug  th.it  munth.  Ad  the  isei  u  longer  than  a  Rynixlic 
revolatinii  of  tho  raoou,  the  sun  cannot  arriTe  twicu  at  a 
chuH^-ii  duhttg  the  nine  luiation;  and  u  there  are  only 
twelve  dw  year  «■&  ootitBu  oo^  twalte  months  having 
different  UUBMi  It  most  happen  Bometimea  {hat  in  the 
coarse  of  a  lunation  the  sun  enters  into  no  aeir  sign ;  in 
this  case  the  rnontb  i::  intcrcalan-,  ■BdilMUad  bft&Mme 
name  aa  the  preceding  muath. 

For  ahronulogical  porpoecs,  the  CShfiMaa^  in  common 
with  some  other  nationa  vi  tha  «aB|  of  Aria,  amploy  fifolea 
of  sixty,  by  neaia  of  wUch  thay  vaekeo  Ooir  daya,  moons, 
and  years.  Tho  days  ere  distributi  -1  in  rhe  calendar  into 
cycles  of  sixty,  in  tho  same  manner  an  ours  are  distributed 
into  weeks,  or  cycles  of  seven.  Each  day  of  the  cycle  has 
a  particular  nana,  and  as  it  is  a  anul  practice,  in 
mantioning  dataa,  to  give  the  nams  of  tho  dagr  along  with 
that  of  tho  moon  and  the  year,  this  arrangement  affords 
gn^t  facilities  in  verifying  the  opochs  of  Chinese  chronology. 
Tlio  ordor  of  tho  liiiyM  ill  tuu  cycto  ia  novcr  interrupted  by 
any  jnUtrculiitJon  timt  may  bo  o&cos&ary  for  a^jtutiug  tho 
months  or  ^car^<.  The  moons  of  the  civil  ^oar  are  also 
diatingiuahad  bjr  their  plaoa  in  tiia  ejda  of  aii^  ;  and  as 
tha  iatarealaty  noorii  ara  oot  redfconad,  for  iba  rsaaoa 
before  staled,  nanifly,  that  duriiig  unu  of  tln-AS  lunations 
the  sun  enters  into  no  new  sign,  there  are  only  twelve 
regular  moons  in  m  year,  so  ^t  the  cycle  is  renewed  every 
fiva  yaaia.  Thus  tho  first  mooQ  of  tha  yaar  1873  being  the 
fint  of  a  new  cycle,  tha  fint  moon  of  Oforf  dxth  year, 
reckoned  b(ickvi;>rJi  or  forwards  from  thnt  date,  as  iJ'CB, 
1863,  ic,  or  1877,  18S2,  ic,  will  al*o  comiiieiico  a  dcw 
lunar  cyclu  of  sixty  moons.  In  regatd  to  tho  years,  thu 
arrangement  is  exactly  the  same.  Each  has  a  distinct 
number  or  name  which  marks  its  place  in  the  cycle,  and  as 
this  is  generally  given  in  referring  to  dates,  along  with  the 
other  chronological  cho^ntctcrs  of  the  year,  tho  ambiguity 
which  arises  from  following  a  fluctTi  uiiig  or  uncertain  e]K)ch 
is  entirely  obviated.  Tha  present  cycle  began  in  the  year 
1864  of  onr  era ;  tha  jmt  18T<  ia  eoanqMatly  tlia  ISth 
of  tbo  OQirant  cyck. 

Tba  cyola  of  sixty  is  formed  of  two  nibordfoate  cycles  or 
aeries  r'f  cyuru-lnrx  otio  ff  i<-'.  an  J  the  otlicr  of  twelve, 
which  brti  Juiticd  tagcUn  r  kh  tu  aB'urd  suty  ditferent 
combinations.  The  names  of  the  characten  in  tha  l^cle 
of  ten,  which  are  called  eelettial  signs,  are— 

1.  KeS;  2.  Ylh;  3.  Ping;  4.  Ting;  5.  Woo  ; 
6.  Ke;  7.  Kilng;  8.  &in;  9.  Jin  ;  10.  Kwei ; 
and  in  the  scries  of  12,  denominated  terrfstrial  signs, 

1.  Tazo;  :v  Chow;  3.  Yin;  4.  Maou ;  5.  Shin;  6.  Sze, 

7.  Woo;  8.  VVt  -  9.  Shin  ;  10.  Yew  ;  11.  SeQh;  12.  Hae. 

Iba  nama  of  tho  first  year,  or  of  the  first  day,  in  the 
aazagoDBiy  cycle  is  fenoad  fay  oombiniog  tha  fiiat  words 
in  aach  of  tha  above  aeries  ;  the  second  is  formed  by  com- 
bining tlifj  Krrond  of  eacli  -  ori'  4,  nnd  fo  rii  to  the  tenth. 
For  the  cext  year  tho  first  word  of  tbu  iitvX.  t.Qj'iuit  '.s,  euiu- 
bined  with  the  eleventh  of  the  second,  then  the  second  of 
tba  fint  aariea  with  the  twaUth  of  the  aeaond*  after  tbia 
tbo  third  of  iba  first  Mriaa  willi  tbe  Hvet  of  tlwaaoood,  and 
soon  till  the  sistii  Eh  cr>mbinatino,  when  (he last  of  the  first 
Bcrioj  concurs  with  ths.  la-st  of  the  second.  Thus  Kei-tszo 
ia  the  i.aiiio  of  tho  first  year,  Ylli  < 'liow  th  it  of  the  fetKtul. 
KaK-aonh  that  of  the  eleventh,  Ylh-hae  that  of  the  twelfth. 
Fing4szo  that  of  the  thirteentb,  aad  ao  on.  The  order  of 
proceeding  is  obviona 

In  tho  Chinese  history  translated  Into  tba  Tatar  dialect 
by  order  of  tho  emperor  Kang  ho.  who  died  in  1721, 
the  characters  of  tho  cycle  begin  to  appcnr  at  the  year  2357 
■la  From  this  it  \\m  been  inferred  that  tho  Cbincso 
amptiw  was  cstabli&had  pieviooa  to  that  epoch ;  but  it  is 
obvimialy  ao  easy  to  eadUiod  tlm  qrdaabackvaida  iii^^ 


that  the  infrrcnoe  can  have  very  little  wiitjhL  Th» 
chamctcrs  givou  to  that  yt'ari!357  B.C.  art*  ttci  oiij.i,  wiiidj 
donote  tho  41  at  of  the  cycle.  Wo  must,  therefore,  suppose 
the  cycle  to  have  begun  2397  B.a,  or  forty  years  hafixa 
the  reign  of  Yaou.  This  is  the  epoch  aaaumed  by  the  autbna 
of  UAH  dt  YiriJUr  lu  Datm.  The  mi^hematical  tribnns] 
has,  bowaver,  from  time  immemorial  oonnted  tha  fint 
year  of  the  6nt  cyc]r.  from  the  a%^l||i4nl  of  Ym^  tkat  ■ 
to  say,  from  the  year  22?  7  &a 

Since  the  year  163  B.a  the  Chineae  writers  have  adopted 
the  practioe  of  datiqg  tba  year  from  tha  aooeaaion  of  tba 
reiguing  emperor.'  An  emperor,  oa  aooeeeding  to  tba 
throao,  gives  a  name  to  tne  years  of  his  reign.  Ua 
ordains,  fur  exauplts,  that  they  shall  be  callt»d  Ta-te.  In 
consequence  of  this  edicts  the  foUowmg  year  is  called  the 
first  of  Ta-ta,  and  the  yean  the  aaeood,  third, 

foartb,  Ao.,  flf  Tla4a,  and  to  m,  till  ft  pleaaat  tba  «ma 
emperor  or  his  successor  to  ordsin  ihnt  the  years  shall  be 
called  by  some  other  appellation,  liio  periods  thus  formed 
are  called  by  the  Chineso  Nien-hao.  According  to  this 
method  of  dating  tne  years  a  new  era  commences  with 
every  reign ;  and  the  year  correspondiiig  to  a  Cbini^e  date 
can  only  ba  foood  when  wa  have  before  nn  a  catalogue  ot 
tbe  Nian-bao,  with  their  relation  to  tho  years  of  our  era. 

The  Chineso  chrouology  i.i  diseusscd  with  am])lo  detail 
by  Freret,  in  tlie  Mem-'urt  of  (he  Aoidemi/  of  lusiriptufHi, 
torn,  xviii  ;  and  an  alridgtiu  ut  of  his  memoir  is  given  in 
VAH  de  Yirifiat  Im  JkU6$  (torn.  ii.  p.  284,  efeq.;td.  io 
4to,  1818),  from  vhii^  tha  preceding  account  is  principally 
taken. 

Tn<lian  Chrmclogy. 

The  method  of  dividing  and  reckoning  time  followed  \» 
the  various  nations  of  India  resembles  in  its  geaaM 
features  that  of  tha  Chineae,  but  is  readeiad  atiU  mcva 
complex  by  the  intermixture  of  Mahometan  with  Rindo 
customs.  Like  the  Chinc-ao,  tho  Hindus  buve  a  solar  year, 
which  is  generally  followed  in  tho  trausactiuu  of  public 
bnsinaM,  especially  sines  the  iiilnidnetion  of  Eniopeaa 
power ;  and  thar  have  alao  a  lanar  yaar,  which  legolatea 
their  rriigiaiiB  fmUMia,  and  which  they  foUov  in  tbair 
doraeBtic  arrangements.  Their  solar  year,  or  rather  sidereal 
year,  ia  meii«nred  by  tho  tiinu  in  which  the  sun  returns  to 
tho  &ame  star,  and  is  consocjucntly  longer  than  oar  astio- 
nodiical  year,  by  the  whole  quantity  of  the  precession  of 
tha  equinoxea.  It  is  reckoned  by  tbe  Hindus  at  3C3  days, 
6  hours,  13  minutes,  30  seconds,  and  conseqaently  exceeds 
a  Qregorian  year  by  one  day  in  sixty  years.  The  Indian 
zodiao  ia  divided  into  twulvij  solar  and  twenty-eight  lunar 
signs ;  and  thu  year  begiua  with  the  sun'o  arrival  at  the 
first  degree  of  the  first  sign.  The  month  is  the  time  the  aan 
takea  to  paaa  throngb  one  aign ;  and  aa  oadt  aign  fwntaiaa 
tlia  MHna  nambar  of  dagreea,  tba  montha  vary  aomawhat  ia 
length,  according  a.s  the  enn  ia  nearer  tho  ajwgee  or  the 
perigee.  Th«  ktiigcst  month  may  coittaiu  31  daya.  14  houra, 
39  minutes,  and  the  shortest  only  29  days,  8  honrs,  21 
minutes.  Tbe  civil  montlia,  however,  depend  aolely  ou 
the  moon ;  tboogh,  with  tha  same  parretaioo  of  iaganntty 
which  we  have  already  remarked  with  regard  to  the 
Chinese,  and  of  which  it  would  be  diflicult  to  find  an 
exani[>le  cx<-c[]t  in  tho  ea.it  of  Af  ia,  they  derive  their  names 
from  the  solar  aigns  of  the  zotiiac  'ibe  first  civil  month 
commencea  with  the  day  after  the  full  moon  of  that  luna- 
tion ia  tha  oooiaa  of  which  the  sun  anten  tha  iint  Hiada 
sign,  aad  ao  on  with  tba  otbere.  When  tha  aan  Mitara 
intr)  no  now  -Jgn  during  tho  course  of  a  lunation,  the  month 
i:i  intrTc'ilary.  and  is  called  by  the  nanu'  of  that  which  pre-  * 
CL-dca  or  follows  it,  which  soim?  pntix  to  dif  tiiipiiTh  it  from 
the  regular  month.  In  some  provincea  of  lodia,  aa  in 
Banfd,  tha  dvll  amtth  aaBvaacea  with  tha  day  after  tha 
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bow  mooo;  tmt  in  tHe  upper  or  norihcrn  proyincu,  it 
bagiai*  m  w  Iut*  ttatad,  wiUi  tha  daj  after  thtt  full  mooD. 
IVom  tki  OHUUMT  ia  whioli  thej  tie  reckoned,  it  ie  eTident 
that  tlie  Binda  moDtlu,  botli  eokr  tod  lanar,  neither  eon- 
net  ol  en  entire  ntunber  of  dt7<,  nor  ere  regoUted  by  enj 
cycle,  l^ut  depend  solely  cm  the  mut:on  of  the  eun  aud 
moon.  Tlu!  tiooo  of  their  oommanQement  ii  different  on 
ererjr  di!Ti-rf  at  mertdien  ;  and  s  Binda Im  Mneau  of 
knowing  beforehand  on  wiiat  4<f  ■oath  begins 
excepting  hy  eonsuItLng  hia  almaiin    Tb»  drfl  day  in  aU 

parts  of  India  begins  at  BunrLse. 

The  Hindu  eras  bare  been  the  snbject  of  mnch  ceo- 
troTOiaj.    Aoeording  to  the  dieama  of  Indian 


Um  dnntian  «f  Ih*  worid  ia  limited  foftnimftm 
|hi«*orwUekknTadnadypa«ed,and  lb*  AmuI^  wfidi 

ia  the  lali-yug,  \a  the  liust  and  niM.t  deteriorated.  It  le 
tbia  only  wiudi  haa  aoT  reference  to  authentic  ehrooology. 
It  forma  the  priadpu  era  of  India,  and  oonprehenda 
•mnl  odiMn  in  «chbm  vae,  aa  the  an  of  Yicnmadi^ 
tb»  «»  «f  fliUfiWiMt  tiM  Bengalee  e^^  and  efde  «l 
eiity  roam. 

The  Kali-fug  coaimanced  in  the  fmx  3101  B.a  The 
jear  ia  aidereal,  and  begins  when  the  eon  enten  the  fint 
•iga  of  tha  Hioda  aodiae,  whicK  at  preaeot  happena  aboot 
tiwlldiaf ApitL  OwiagtothepnoMknflftUaqdnsana 
the  beginning  of  tho  year  arlvHnrns  in  Ihn  MMonnnl  tbn 

rate  of  abont  one  day  ;n  sLity  yean. 

Tilt)  Era  of  Vieramad\i\/a  ia  reckon cd  from  the  year  67 
B.O.,  which  oorreaponda  to  3044  of  the  Kaliyug.  This 
era,  the  Toara  ol  VBfah  m  odbd  Bamwat,  preraila  chiefly 
in  the  higher  or  northem  prorinoea  of  India,  and  in 
Oiuerat.  Its  name  ia  deriTea  from  that  of  a  aorereipi  of 
Malwa,  who,  Ly  deluatirji,;  Saka,  king  of  Delhi,  acquired 
poaaeerion  of  the  principal  throno  of  ludia.  Whether  the 
jrcnr  bom  which  it  is  redranad  was  tlmt  of  tfw  aociieeeion  or 
death  of  thia  prince  ia  unearlaia.  The  yeare  are  reckoned 
in  the  aame  manner  as  thoee  of  the  Kali-yog ;  and  it  may 
Im!  ri'morked  of  tin)  TnJiati  eras  in  general  that,  tlKJij^h 
aumo  of  them  profeae  to  be  counted  from  the  deaths  uf 
their  king^  St  vUmc  kiatorical  enenli^  thej  aU  wnmenoe 
nt  (h«  tinw  tiM  Min  iMdiw  tlw  mum  poini  in  Ut  nnnimi 
oonrse  fhnmgli  IIm  lodiaoL 

The  Era  of  Scdivahana  is  the  year  78  A.D.,  which 
correaponda  to  3179  of  the  J^ali-yug^  and  130  of  the 
Yicnunaditya.  The  name  ia  daiiTM  fiom  Salivahan,  who 
la  aaid  to  hava  laigaad  maof  yaaia  amr  the  kingdom  of 
Natainga,  and  to  ka^  been  afibaial  anooosager  af  lha  aria 

and  ecioMoia.  It  ia  gcnorally  oaed  in  records  or  writinge 
of  im{H>rta]ice,  Lui  m  moat  prevalent  in  the  southern 
provinces  of  Hindustan.    The  yeare  are  called  Saha. 

The  JWm  Xro,  fn»a  the  near  aoineidanoa  of  its  datea 
vifh  theee  of  Aa  Hegira,  aeama  to  kava  baaa  impoiad  on 
tboi  nit'vri  of  India  by  their  Mahometan  coDqcprer^  It 
is  pnncipallj  need  in  rerenoe  transactions,  end  u  pretty 
geaerallr  known  over  India.  There  are  sereral  etas  of  thia 
nana ;  bat  the  moal  nonunon  ia  that  which  ia  redumed 
fhNn  the  year  090  At  If adiaa  the  eommenoement  of 
the  Fualee  year  ia  fixed  on  t}te  1  ?th  of  July.  Tn  B'mpiil  it 
begins  in  September,  or  wiLh.  iliti  lull  biooq  preceding  liie 
autumtial  equinoT 

The  Btngidtt  £ra  is  alao  auppoeed  to  be  daiiTad  from 
the  Hegira ;  bnt  the  year  ia  meaaored  by  aohr  tima^  and 
therefore  differs  entirely  from  the  Mahometan  year,  which 
ia  purely  lonar.  At  tha  present  time  the  Bengalee  epoch 
ia  abou:  tiin'j  yi  wr^  l  iti-r  than  the  Hegira, — ^the  yenr  1245 
of  the  U(3gira  having  commenced  in  July  1839,  and  the 
Bengalee  year  1896  in  Aprfl  1829.  Th»  aldawal  year 
oxcMds  the  lunar  year  by  lO  daya  31}  hoins  aearty ;  eoo> 
aeqnenUy,  by  reckoning  backwards,  it  will  ba  found  that 
lha  dat«  flf  Ika  BeqgdM  «n  and  af  tka  Hagim  aoinddad 


abont  the  middled  the  1 6th  century.  History  ia  ailent 
on  the  anlHeett  but  it  seems  probable^  that  though  the 
epock  of  tha  Uigin  was  partial^  adapted  in  India,  the 
Hindna  peiiinacioosly  resisted  all  atteiafta  to  disturb  their 
ancient  methods  of  reckoning  the  aabdivlaiona  of  the 
year. 

Besides  the  Indian  eras  here  enumerated,  there  are  some 
otheca  which  are  leas  generally  known,  or  which  are 
followed  only  in  particnhr  pcovbeMk  Tha  qrda  of  aisty 
yeara  ia  also  aoBMllflMa  wmif  partieolatly  in  oonnaetifla 
irith  the  era  of  Yicnunaditya.  According  to  the  Bengal 
acooont,  the  first  cycle  began  S18&  yean  B.C.;  and  the  year 
1676  ol  our  era  ia^eonseqnently  the  tweaty-flrat  of  the 
ei^ty4ftk  «gpd«.  in  tka  TUiiupa  aaeoont  the  flnt  eyde 
began  9114  n.a;  and  tha  jmt  1879  ia  Ika  tootk  of  tha 
eighty-fourth  cycles 

Fuller  infoimatioo  regarding  Indian  chronology  will  be 
foond  in  Prinsep's  Asays  oi»  IntUtM  Aitiifttitia  (1858), 
toL  ii*  Wanan'a  Mala  Samkalita  (I82ff),  and  Bunatt% 
JbaiMft  ^8mA  Imdimm  PaUgogrxiphf  (1874):' 

ftineipai  Workt  m  Ckronoiojfp. 
To  meet  the  waata  of  fbow  wlio  nay  deafaa  to  antfr 

more  fully  lulu  cLrunulogical  atudicB,  we  cuVijoii)  a  ];-tt  (T 
the  leading  works  on  the  subject.  In  addition  to'fbe  early 
Oiaak  wilting  already  named,  there  are  the  forty  books 
(aoBM  flftoen  only  extant  in  their  eutiialiy)  of  iiaivenal 
hietorjr  eompiled  (aboot  8  B.a)  by  Diodorw  Sieolaa,  and 
arranged  in  tLe  form  of  annala;  the-  ^/t^f■^btbl■^l  of  Julius 
Africanua  (about  220-230  A-D.);  the  treatise  of  C'enaorinus 
entitled  J>0  dit  natali,  written  838  A.l>. ;  the  Cftroateon,  in 
two  baok%  of  Enaebioa  Pamphili,  l^op  of  Caaaiea 
(aboot  999  A.t>.),  dtettngiiUwd  aa  the  find  book  of  a 
purely  chroriolvgi:al  cliAr.Kter  which  has  come  down  tons; 
and  three  important  works  forming  jwirla  of  the  Corpf.s 
Seriptorum  HiMorim  Byrantiruje,  namely,  the  ChrvnO' 
frapkia  of  Qaorgina  Bjneallna  (800  JlIk),  the  Chrano- 
ffrapkia  of  Joliannea  Ifalaba  (9tk  awtiuyX  >t>d  tka 

Chrovi.-on  PurKale. 

Among  the  very  numcrcua  mudem  worka  on  Chronology, 
the  moat  important  are  the  followiqi^  iriUMt  M«  antngad 
in  the  order  of  their  pobiicattoo:— 

158S.  D*  Fmtndaiion4  Tmponm,  by  7oeepti  8c»liger,  la  which 

t.crc  liid  th«  foundrntioni  of  modem  ehronologic&l  iclaaee» 
1603.  OpuJ  CKronoloyicum,  by  8«tha«  Calviiiua. 
1827.  ht  Doetrina  Ttmpor'im,  hj  PcUriui  (Dunli  Patan),  with 

iti  contiDQAUcn  publuhca  in  16S0,  and  an  tbridgmant  entitled 

itot     r-'  m  J '  r.ponm,  1b  1 1  (■  a  i 
1 J :  I    Annalet  h'tUnit  H  JVM  TM^MOi,  b^nArdiUihep  UaaheTi 

Vernon  of  tb«  Biblr. 

1S5I.  Regia  Epxiom*  Hidorim  Saerm     Prqfama,  ; 
Labb«,  of  wbioh  a  Fmich  vanicn  vaa  alao  pnblkbad. 

ie«d.  AMMtmm  VktmiOafimnm  MlrfAw^  ly  1 

ridge.  . 

107S.  eknmkm  Ctsasa  iMimyilhin  nrmait,  «i  flwea^  >y  Bit 
John  MciikML 

im.  VJuHtfUHf  T$W9tHUm§M di(to*n,  luf  Pad  Faoon, 
wtth  its  U^ftatt. 

1701.  D*  Vtltrihu  Ottceonm  JiowiamTmrngn*  CyeUs,  by  Hear; 
Dodwcll. 

1784.  STu  Ckrwu>lo^  of  Aw«>U  Xinfdamu  mimtid,  \f  Bit 
laaae  NswIml  rcDiarluble  m  m  attampt  to  ocmelnwt  a  i^ilmi  en 
naw  faasea,  indanandaat  ot  the  Oreak  ehnmologen. 

17U.  ChrvmJttfi*  is  thitleir*  taimU,  hj  Alpbonae  dea  Yif^nnll'^*. 

1744.  ToIMUm  eSronolugiqua  dt  VhUtotm  MniirrttlU,  b?  N. 
LangUt-DoAwuioy- 

1750.  The  first  edition  in  t>nf.  vol.  4tO  ef  L'Art  dt  VtrijUr  Ul 
Dattt,  wbicb  in  iU  third  edi'  i     ( 1  h  iB-I031)  appeared  in  88 
8ro.,  a  coloeaal  moDumrat  of  the  learning  and  Ia>>oura  of  Tario'JA 
mem  ben  of  the  Benedictine  Conffregat-  n  cf  Suni-Maar, 

n&i.  ChrvmolofficaJi  Antifuitim,  by  John  JacluMO. 

1764.  Okrtmoloyv  and  Hittoiy  ^9$  W0fMt  k|y  Mtt  BUr|  iM 
sditioB,  maob  aalargad,  18S7.     .   ^  . . 
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17M.  MmtdM  itr  CtmMMtitf 
Mm  B»  Ilk  IIwhb* 

1808.  MamlbueMdtralUm  OtxhiehU,  Ot<>9raphU,undCkroiul«gtlt 
^  O.  0.  Uredow,  with  hU  HMoritch*  TabtUtn. 

IMO-iSli.  N4V  jtnal^is  tf  Chronalom,      WfllUm  Hklaa. 
1810.  Aunalf  Vtterum  Rtynonm^,  by  C.  (i.  Zampt 
1821.  TabUaux  hitloriquti,  chronohxji^utt,  it  gtograpKiquu,  bj 
Burst  da  Longchainpa. 


OHBOl^OLOGY 


Fync  Clial 
1851-18.')3. 

l^fit,  bjrCiirMtian  Lodwig  lde!<T ;  &nd  hia  Lekr^ueM  Chronolo^, 
1831. 

18SS.  Tkt  Chrvfuslogy  itf  HiX.        by  Sir  Hirria  Nicoln. 

J?  52.  Tmjattu  CatMu-:.         rl-',  mJ    ClrrfWill  ,   and  by 

Uui  aim*  Kttthor,  li»I»4,  On^in^J  iia/fntiirKs  ilaluxr ;  ai;d  I&62, 
Olr^AiW  XmUnJarim  HdUniea. 

ISMk  JIm(<  &tcr^  k  kej  to  tl>«  chnmolosr  of  Um  New  TMtanwnt, 


1871;  MneyctepaBdia  ^  Hkmth^Ut  V  &  &  Wosdvtad  lU  w. 

L  R.  OtXtm. 

1875.  nandhooJe  of  RuUm  amd  TutUt/or  wr(/VW  tbiai  wM  ||« 
Ck'uMati  JPra,  by  E.  A.  Bond. 


CiiaomuNBOftL  Tusa 


<y  tht  priruripal  evenU  pd^ieal  tmd  milUary  hitiorij, 
mth  noiim  ^  fnat  mm  mdjimem  booLt,  eoidt^iki 
4Mif  imporiaia  vumUioM  Mtf  dUeamrin,  fnm  tkt 
earliut  timet  to  tht  eltm  of  tht  jfiar  1675. 

ChwHBolopcd  tablei^  lioweyw  iiMtbftctiv*  to  mind* 
ulnM  tadimrtioM  or  oeeopotioiui  do  not  B«  in  tiio  dinetion 

of  tbem,  are  of  much  va!uo  and  real  interest  for  tlicwo 
who  bavo  knowledge  and  occasion  to  make  a  right  uao  of 
tbem.  To  tho  hifitorical  student  they  not  ooJj  serre  U 
a  atorobooae  of  iadiTidoal  fact*  witb  datoa^  but  bj  tho 
ordeily  joxtapoaitloB  tad  Mqaoneo  of  IhoM  th«y  Indieato 
rolations.  Thry  are  maps  on  which  aro  delineated  or 
auggeftted  the  lines  of  tho  main  currcntfi  iu  the  oc^a  of 
buman  histciry.  When  ibe  student,  ODgoged  on  any 
^ecul  aoTios  of  eTenta,  d««irea  to  find  tbwr  place  and 
nRonndings  in  wofld-biatory,  b«  has  bnt  to  tnra  to  tneh 
tables,  and  a  glance  or  two  will  inform  htm. 

In  the  preparation  of  th«  auhjoiued  table  preat  pains 
have  been  taken  to  bring  it  a.i  cloeelyas  possible  into  agree- 
ment witb  tbe  naults  of  recent  biatorical  and  cbronok^sal 
datorminatfam  Btanta  and  dates  of  pBidjr  l^andaiy 
chaiaetor,  onoe  aeevpted  is  historical  facts  with  unqur!.H- 
tioning  acqniesoenee,  hsTS  no  place  in  it ;  and  the  whole 
has  been  subjected  to  a  Beurchint;  ctaitiiiifttion  and  com- 
parison with  tbe  bc:«t  sources  of  inforoitttion.  Tbe  con* 
flktoC  the  antboruj^:  >  u  nices  absolute  certainl^fin  many 
tmm  vaattainable.  The  reader  will  therefore  remember 
in  ostng  the  table,  that,  as  differences  and  aathoritiea  can- 
not be  given,  tho  AnXvi,  are  nAOMaaiilj  in  MOM  CBMI  ap- 
proxitu&to  or  prub»ble  only. 


it  «r 


2234.  B.O.  Alles«d  begiunlng  of  ChiMma 
Hon*  Mnt  by  OalUstheoGa  to  Ariitotle ;  tha  Mrllast  •MBt  iS  sf 
720  B.a 

2300  Mrta).  TIi«  Hia  dyaas^  in  China  fMudad. 

3000  \tirea).  Caneironn  witllag  W^U*  fit  MB  (taiohsnd 

by  OrottfcnJ.  1002  A.n  1 

1682.  lkg:iu.i:>g      .  !irurif<1iKr?  of  AtUdsltaB  (fSriSB)  BSlUsa 

(Brougl;t  to  Enjri.Tri'l,  I'UT  A  is.) 

I60i)  fnrca*.  Ijate  of  tin-  uMrit  pstpjTl  ext»nt. 

13T3,  Ixi.ic  of  Av.vvriiia  empire,  •ccordinc  to  RawliaMn. 

lir.O  [nrcay  CyUnder  inscription  Of  TVsO-Pilasirt  ttv  *f 

A'svri.^  ijIfM  ij  hf  r"'!.  1857  *.».) 

J 100  s.-ir^<ri.  TLf  ciinw  dynu^fn  Chfaa ftaadsd. 

10j5.  UaTiii  kijjg  o(  i«ra<  1. 

1013.  Building  of  Solom  n '«  Toir  i  lc, 

980-9S9.  Coptnre  of  JcruMlem  by  SbMonk  (Shijhak),  king  of 
|0|ilt  la  ttls  pariAd, 


(2SS4-46SM 


paUkhad 


kr  Saw] 

of  Slstrond, 


mlBsios  §40  no.  (1 

4.S.) 

voo.  EmtloB  «r  HoitB*W««t  Talaes 

to  L«ymM. 

884  (0.  Logialation  of  Lycurgtu  nt  S;nrt«. 
770.  Olympiad  of  Corabna.    Tbe  ftrat  aatbentit  (Ut*  In  Ontk 
kiatory. 

770.  loTMion  of  PalcKtino      T^ul,  kiog  of  Aatyila. 
7M>  Foandatlon  of  Ituine,  m  oi  Jine;  to  Yarro. 
747.  Babylon  independast  oniit  r  S  ^'..uoiu^ir. 
748-723.  Pint  Meaaaniaa  war. 

737.  Rellgtv.>u>  rcrormatioa  under  Htiitekuih,  king  of  Jodak. 

721.  S»ni»;  :^  !...;  [>  by  Sargon,  kine  of  AHy  ria.    OfSrthlM  ff 
111*  kJogJoDi  ol  liTaBil.    CaptivitT  of  the  l«n  trilc" 

711  {cirai).  Inraiion  of  Judah  by  Rcnimel '  i  1 

CSC-Ci>ii,  Second  Mcaaet>iaa  war,  andiT  Aii^UmLaea. 

684.  Arcbonahip  at  Atbana  made  annual 

M7-82S.  IVign  of  Aarar-banl-pal,  king  of  Aaayria. 

MAi  Foandatioa  ti  Byaaattwa  llt^gariana 

MO.  KeligiourataaMtkaaadBrJoaiiat.  king  af  jadat, 

MS.  lDTaafea«rA89ibtr>qrtta 

635  (606  I)l  laU  CT  Viasvilb  Bstrlaa 
Kabopolaaaar. 

624  I.<egi«lation  of  Draco,  arebon  at  Athene 

610.  BacUatfVsgiddo.  DsathoTieaiali. 

MS.  niags ami  uapiuisaf  fs—alM  by  1 
cBptivftr. 

t>9i.  L>;;i«tation  of  Solon,  arohon  at  Athena. 

688.  Tlie  Pythian  gaxnoa  begin  to  b«  celebrated  erery  fi»* 
yearn. 

m.  Death  of  Pcriandcr,  tyrant  of  Corlatb  fultj  yean.  XcUpaa 

of  till)  tun,  ]n>TjictfJ  by  Tiialfa  ((). 
67s.  TvretaltPii  by  Kebuchadticrx^ir. 
660.  Nebist  liai!uc5;Tiir'«  conijuc»t  of  fgry't- 

660.  Hwstratus  tjTant  of  Athewi  (di«d,  627).   

6S9.  Antrnon  bcj^iD*  to  b<-  known  (still  UnqglaiM^ 
Btrth  of  Simonidea  <di«d.  467). 

(I).  Coaqpastof  iflrdlaaaiasptoi»«fClwaaal|yCfW%Mt 

of  I'crsia. 

640.  Death  of  Fkalaria  tyTttnt  of  Ag(||^tBm 
640-610  (1).  Pythagoras  floariahed. 

SM.  BstvloaWtsa  lar  pyiw.  Tha  Jfam  Moa  alltr  lataim  H 
Jodaa 

CU.  Ilia  JtHOt  nim  Xanibbabel, 

SW.  Tbs^ints^IUta  tragedy. 

632.  Potyeratas  ^rnat  of  Saam  Qiat  to  death.  S2S). 

620.  Death  of  Cyraa.   Aaeaiaina  of  OsBibyseat 

62S.  Battle  of  Peluaium.  Conqtocat  of  Kgypt  by  Cambysca 
Birth  of  iRaohylna  (dfod.  4S«\. 

521-4S5.  Rcig^  of  DariuK  Hyataapla,  king  of  Persia.  Inaeriptiaa 
of  Hchiitun  (UaniiUtcd  bv  iUwlinson,  1840  A-D.) 

630.  DecTM  of  Darioa  fo.  rebuilding  the  Temple  at  Jtr&ialem. 

618.  Birth  of  Pindar  (died,  480). 

610.  TKr  t'iMstnxttdft  etptlled  frota  AtheM.  Dsmocratie  Caxtxie 
ment  rc«t  > 

608.  Fint  tn-aty  bet«««n  Roma  and  Caithajie. 
607,  606.  Oonqoeat  of  Thrace,  Paoiiia,  and  Macedonia  by  3 
600.  BoniiBg  of  Sardia  fay  the  looiaaaand  Athaniaaa. 
m.  Batdd  U  taka  Bsjabia.  fin*  aathsatia  date  la 

history. 

4»r>.  Birth  of  Bopboclea  (died,  406). 

4S2.  Firat  Paraian  expedition,  under  Uaidaniaa,  scalnst  Orrc<a. 

490.  Second  Persian  rxpodiiion,  nndw  Datis  and  AMUfbaaK^ 
Tictory  of  Miltiadca  at  Uaraihon. 

486.  AeoeMiea  U  Xmwm,  ktog  af  Fnila  Oska»  tyiaa*  of 
Syraensa. 

484.  ReeoTsry  af  Vgn*  tv  ^  Fviiaaa   BMi  vt  HtiuhitW 
(dl«i.  after  400J. 
4U,  Oatnikm  of  AriatUialiM  fwt  Iqr  Oa  Athenians. 
Ml.  Ixpaffliaa  oC  Xettsa  to  Oiasea 

480.  Battle  of  ThanaepyH— Tall  of  Leontdaa.  Battle  of  Si.!  .rr  it. 
—victory  of  Thvmisiodas.  Oeenpatlon  of  Athens  by  Xerxca  I  intt 
Carthaginian  inraafen  tt  Heily.  Di Tent  of  Cartbaginiaas  byr  Cdaa 
atHimara.    Birth  orioTlpidas  (Ji^  ],  <0<;X 

48O-4J0.  AnKxagoraa  teaches  philosophy  s«  Athens. 

479.  Occupation  of  Athens  by  Mardonioa.  Battle*  of  Flatjra 
and  Ujtmi*.    Siege  of  Sestoa.    Departure  of  Xtrxra  from  Greece. 

477.  Beginning  of  Athenian  snpremacT. 

471.  Ostracism  of  Ttemiiilf'clcs.  Birlh  of  Tbucydidea  (died, 
aiter  403n>. 

470.  ViefoTT  ftf  Clfnon  ovi-r  tbs  Pcrainni  at  lbs  Eurymfdon. 
460.  Pfricips  1  f  pina  to  taVu  psrt  in  pn' :i<-  alfiira  at  Athena 

*fS.  Birth  of  So.  ratea.    DestnicttoB  of  Myoea*  by  the  Aff****- 
*f.n.  FliKbtof  Tb^mistodtotolWsla.  8ii|aarila 
at  the  EurymedoQ. 
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4«<  B.a  B«Tolt  otihe  Helots  it  Sputa.  Third  (foorthf)  Hm- 
MdI4B  wv,  which  luU  teu  yum. 

lAQ.  Rerolt  of  Egypt  (lupprvued,  455).  Birthj  of  Dfmocritu 
tnd  HippocrmtM  (both  died,  S£7). 

iSSu  Oomm  flourimhed. 

Birtti  of  Lvai&i  th«  oimtor  (diwl,  178). 

iS7.  BkttiM  of  tant^p^    Return  of  th*  Jem  under  Em. 

4;j6.  The  long  w»Jl»  of  Atheni  completed. 

ILL  Ths  fint  I>ecemrinta  at  Roma.   Law«  of  the  Twelr*  T«bl««. 

iii  Tyrmnny  of  the  Mcond  Decemrlrate.  beccaaion  of  the  Pleba. 
Abdication  of  th*  Decemrin.  CinhMn  (Lrvt  Bacred)  war  about 
the  temple  of  Delphi 

111.  Battle  of  Corona*. 

US.  Thirtr  ycara'  truce  between  Alheu*  and  Sparta  ooncluded. 

IIL  Perictea  becomrB  anprema  at  Atlieoa.  Birth  of  Xeaophon 
•boot  thia  time  (diid,  S59). 

443-08.  The  Piirthenon  at  Athena  built  by  FhidiM. 

02.  New  coQstitutiqn  at  Some,— ccnion  and  military  tiibanM 
appointed  injte«d  of  conaula, 

440-439.  Siege  and  redaction  of  Samoa  by  Peridaa. 
Birth  of  Isocrate*  (died, 

4iL  Peloponneaian  war  began:  kiting  twenty -aeyenyeart.  Poti- 
doa  besieged  by  Atheni/uu  (reduoed,  429).  Death  of  Pericles. 
Inflaenc«  of  Cleon.    Birth  of  Plato  (died,  M7). 

iiSL  The  PWoe  at  Atheaa, 

42S.  Rerolt  3  Mvtilene. 

487.  Reduction  of  Mytilene.  Tlfst  Athenian  axpedition  to  Sldlj. 
First  eomedr  of  Ariitophaaee  exhibited.    Sie^  of  Plat«a. 
423.  Alcibiadcs  begins  to  act  in  public  aSain. 
ilL  Battle  of  Uantineo. 

115.  Erpedition  to  Sicily  ondar  Niclas : — Siege  of  Syracnse,  ili  ; 
■omnder  of  Niciaa,  112. 

112.  Firvt  treatiee  between  Sparta  and  Persia.  Constitntloil  of 
the  Foot  Hnndrea  at  Athiina.  Intrigues  of  Alrfhkdss  with  tha 
Persians. 

lOiiL  Second  Inraaion  of  Sicily  by  th«  Carthaginiana. 
407.  Foundation  of  Khodea. 

iOiL  Battle  of  Arginoua.     Condemnation  of  th*  ten  ge&mli. 
IHonyiiui,  trrant  of  byrocuae  ;  reigna  thirty -eight  years. 
ioL  Battle  of  j£«:ostx)tamL 

101.  Athaoi  taken  oy  Lyaandar.  End  of  Peloponnesiaa  war. 
Ooremment  of  the  Thirty  Tytmnta.  Spartan  supremacy.  Death 
of  Alcibiadea. 

iOX.  Restoration  of  democratic  garsnunant  at  Athens  by  Thrasy- 
bnlos.  • 

102.  Birth  of  Phodon  (died.  817). 

IfiL  Expedition  of  Crruj  the  younger.    Battle  of  Conaxa.  Death 
of  Cttu*.    Retreat  of  tne  ten  thousand  Qreelta 
401 -Ml.  Ctcaiaa  flourished. 
899.  Proaecution  and  death  of  Soerstea. 
898.  Campaign  and  pooce  of  Derc^ilidaa. 
896.  Fint  campaign  of  A^^eailaua  in  Asia. 
821.  Corinthian  war  begins. 

893.  The  long  walla  of  Athens  restored. 
8fii  VeU  stormed  by  Gamin  oa. 

SM  [eirea).  Birth  of  XacUnea  {dM,  810. 
887.  Peace  of  Antalcidaa.    Orwk  clHas  in  Asia  snbjeeted  to 
Pwaia.    End  of  Corinthian  war.    Rome  burnt  by  the  Oaula. 
884.  Birth  of  AristoUe  (died,  322). 

882.  8eijnr<!  of  the  Cadmea  at  Thebes  hr  Phabidaa.  Olynthian 
war  (ends,  379).    Birth  of  Dcmoethenoe  (died,  822). 
JLSh  (circa).  Death  of  Aristophanes. 
879.  Recovery  of  the  Cadmea  bv  Pelopidaa. 

870.  Victorr  of  Chabriaa  oyer  the  Spartans  In  sea-flidttoff  Naxos. 
873.  Peace  Detwrcn  Athens  and  Sparta. 

871.  VictocT  of  E^HUntboadAs  over  the  Spartans  at  Lsoctra. 
Foundation  of^^Mrgnlopolu. 

870.  JaMn  of  Pnem  aaiiaa»inatad, 

307.  Embassy  of  Pflopidoa  to  Persia.  Aristotle  goes  to  Athsns, 
and  remains  with  Plato  twenty  years. 

894.  licinian  laws  passed  at  Rome.  Institution  of  piwtorship 
and  curule  cdileihip.    Plebeian  consul  elected,  HA. 

892.  Battle  of  Man  tinea, — victory  and  death  of  EpamLnondaa. 
8^  Philip,  king  of  Macedonia. 

858.  Beginning  of  Social  war.  Sieges  of  Chios  and  Byiantinm. 
Amphipolis  taken  by  Philip. 

357.  Phocian  (or  Sacred)  war  begiiUL  DalpU  seltad  by  Phociana. 
Expedition  of  Dion  to  Sicily. 

Birth  of  Alexander  tba  OisaL    Temple  of  Ephssna  borat 
Ezpolsion  of  Dionysius  from  Syracuse  by  Dion. 

iii^  End  of  Social  war.  Independence  of  Rhodes,  Coa,  Chios, 
and  Byzantium  acknowledged  by  Athens. 

863.  Demoothenaa  delivers  bis  first  Pkilippie. 

849-347.  Olvnlhian  mi.    Olynthus  Uken  by  Philip. 

349.  Surrender  of  Phocis  to  Philip.  End  of  the  Baoad  war. 
Philip  admitted  to  Amphictyunio  CoonciL  Dionysiaa  reoorers  th* 
tyranny. 


tiS  B.a  Conauest  of  Syrsmse  by  Tlraoleon.     Ezpnisiaii  «l 
Dionysiaja    Emoaasy  of  Demoathenes  with  others  to  Philip. 
842-341.  Philip's  expedition  to  Thrace 
841.  Birth  of  Epicurus  (died,  270.). 

810.  First  Somnite  war  begins.  Perinthus  and  Byxantium  be- 
sieged by  Philip.  Victory  of  Timoleon  over  the  CaAhaginians  at 
the  Crimisue. 

838.  Philip,  general  of  tha  Amphietyoaio  Leagna  Battle  of 
ChKronoo.    Grc«ce  subjngatad. 

337-335.  The  Latin  war.    Suprsntacy  of  Rome  over  Latinm. 

830.  Murder  of  Philipw  Aocadoo  oi  Alexander.  Acceasioo  of 
Darius  Codomannua. 

Alexander  destroys  Thebes  ;  is  choeen  geseralissino  of  the 

Greeks. 

Battle  cf  the  Granicoa. 
323.  Battle  of  lasos. 

S£L  Siege  and  oaptnre  of  Tyre.    Conqnsst  of  Egypt.  Founda- 
tion of  Alexandria, 
m.  Battle  of  Arbela.    Subjogation  of  Persia. 

830.  Murder  of  Darioa 

327-32J,  Campaigns  of  Alexander  in  India.  Toyaga  of  Nearchos 
from  the  Indus  to  the  Euphrates. 

223.  Bratb  of  Alexander  at  Babylon.  Second  Samnito  war ;  l|Mta 
twenty.one  year*. 

SZL  Fijit  war  among  the  "snccsasow  of  Aleiandsr.'  The 
Romans  sorrender  to  the  H»mnUj»  uid  peas  under  the  yoke  at  the 
Condine  Forks.  , 

il5^  Thebes  rebailt  by  Caasandar. 

813.  Samnite  victory  at  I.AutuIa. 

112.  Battle  of  Gaza.  Victory  of  Ptolemy  and  f^lenetu  over  De- 
metrins  Poliorcetea.  Pyrrhus,  king  of  Eplrus.  The  Appiaa  way 
Sbd  aqueducts  constmcted  (?). 

804.  Siege  of  Rhodes  by  Demetrius. 

201.  Battle  of  Ipaus.    Final  division  of  Alezander'a  domlnlona. 
800  (ct'rra).  Chaiidragupta  (Sondracottus)  rvigns  in  India;  be 
makes  a  treaty  with  Seleucos.   Foundation  of  Antioch  by  Scleneua. 

Athens  besieged  and  taken  by  Demetrios. 
298-290.  Third  SamniU  war. 

Battle  of  Sentinum. 
2iL  Birth  of  Archimedes  (died,  212). 

2&!L  The  Hortension  law  passed  at  Bome;  fUhMta  declared 

binding  on  the  whole  people. 

2&i  (ctrco).  AlexajKirijLn  lihrary  fountled  by  Ptolemy  Sotsr. 

2fiO.  Achcan  League  eetobliahed.  invasion  of  Italy  by  PyrrhUL 
Birth  of  Chrysippus  (died,  207). 

2Z1L  Imiption  of  the  Oanls  into  Qreeoe.  First  plebeian  oanaor  at 
Rome. 

2Zi.  BsUle  of  Benerantom.    Pyirbua  defeated,— laaTW  Its]/. 

2^2.  Silver  money  first  coined  at  Rome 

26&.  Berxjsus  flourished. 

265.  Rome  snpreme  over  all  Italy. 

291.  First  Punic  war  begina.    Chronology  of  Psrian  marbles  endc 
290,  First  Roman  fleet  loan ched.    Victory  of  Doiline  off  Uyl«. 
2fiO=aO  (eineo).  Reign  of  Aaoka  in  India, 
259.  Vlototy  of  Rcgulus  at  Ecnomus.    Invasion  of  Africa. 
liJL  Dtt&at  and  capture  of  K^gulus  by  Carthagiuiaiis.  Evacuation 
of  Africa. 

2M  {eirea).  Parthia  becomes  an  Independent  kingdom  under 
Aisacea. 

247.  The  Thsio  dynasty  in  China  founded. 

2iL  Defeat  of  Carthaginians  bv  Catulns  at  the  iKgates  Insula. 

End  of  the  first  Punic  war.    Attalus,  king  of  Fcrgomuo. 

24i.'>.  The  plays  of  Livius  Audronicos  exhibited  (the  first)  at  Ronei 

23iL  Date  of  the  Decree  of  Canopos  :  Ubiet  of  San  (discovered 
by  Lepsius,  1899  a.d.) 

237,  Conquest  of  Spain  attempted  by  tlvc  Carthagloiaoa.  Betrare 
of  Sardinia  and  Ckirsica  by  the  Komani. 

2a£.  The  gate  of  Janus  shut. 

231.  Birth  of  Cato  Major  (died,  149). 

22L  Cleomenic  war  b«^a 

229.  Reforms  of  Oeomenes  st  Sparta. 

226-220.  The  Gauls  driven  from  Cisalpine  Gaul. 

212.  Siege  of  Saguntom  by  Uanaibal.  Beginning  of  second 
Punic  war. 

21^  March  of  Hannibal  tnm  Spain  into  Italy.    Pasosge  of  tlie 
Pyrenees  and  the  Alps.    Battles  o(  the  Ticinus  and  the  Treble. 
'  21L  Hannibal's  possaf^  of  the  Apenninea.     Battle  of  Lake 
Trasimenua.    The  two  Scapios  sent  to  Mpain. 

219.  Battle  of  Cann*.  Allianoe  of  Haanibal  with  Philip  II.  of 
Macedonia. 

214-212.  Siege  and  capture  of  Syracnse  by  Uoreellus. 
21L  Defeat  and  death  of  tha  two  Scipios  in  Spain.    Capoa  re- 
covered by  Roma.    Oonquest  of  Judea  by  Antioch  us. 
21 1 -205.  First  Macedonian  war. 

2QL.  Battle  of  the  Metaunu  ;  Hasdrabol  defeated  and  skin  by 

the  Romans.    First  gold  coinage  at  Rome. 

SHA.  Scipio  conducts  tha  war  in  Africa.    Siege  of  Utica. 

V.  -  91  ^ 
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9fiX  a-a  D«fMt  of  HannlUI  tt  Zum. 

2fiL  of  ptoM  ;  end  of  Moond  Pimlo  WW. 

900-197.  Second  Macedonian  war. 

IM.  Flamininua  proclaitnj  libcrtT  to  the  Oreeki. 

I2L  BattU  of  CTDoacepbeUe.    Pbilip  defeat«d  bj  naminiaas. 

1S3,  Philopoemen  pnetor  of  tbe  AchMn  hetgaa. 

102-lBO.  War  betvecn  tho  Roman*  and  Mtiochna  the  Oreat 
Rattla  of  Magneda. 

IM.  Tha  uwi  and  disdplltM  of  Ljrcurgna  aboIiah«d  by  Philopc*- 
Den, 

IM.  DMth  of  Plantoa. 
179.  Perseaa  Unf  of  XIaradonia. 

172-168.  Third  SlaccdcnUn  «r«r:— battla  of  Pydua,  victory  of 
fmilioa  Paulas  orer  Ponwui ;  llacedonia  mad*  •  Bomao  prorinoe, 
112. 

liSS.  Jcnualem  taken  by  Antloehna  Epipba&Mi 

ML  Rerolt  of  Jndaa  Maccabcna.  Hu  oocapatioQ  of  Jmmlui 
(azoept  the  citadel),  165. 

IM.  ?int  comedy  of  Terence  performed  at  Bomo> 

100-145.  Hipparchoa  lloariihaaL 

IML  I>Mth  of  Terence. 

lifi.  Third  Panic  war  bcgina. 

1 49-1 SS.  I^oiitoniaa  war, — Viriathoa  eoauDAoda  tha  Ltultaniuia ; 
fall  of  N  amentia,  US. 

110,  Borne  decUrea  war  a^ainat  the  Achvui  Oarthags 
taken  and  deatroycd  by  Scipio,  Coriutli  Uy  Mummina.  Prorinoe 
of  Africa  conatitute<L 

ISa.  Birth  of  8ulU  (died.  78). 

134-132.  SerrtJe  war  in  Sicily. 

LiX.  Ijiwa  of  Tiberiua  Oracchna  paaaed  at  Booia.  Onoohna 

murdered.    Kingdom  of  Peif^iuniu  bequeathed  to  Brroie. 

I2L  Refonna  of  Caioi  Qracchiu.    Qraochat  mordered. 

lit  Birth  of  Varro  (died,  asj. 

11^  The  Cimbri  and  Teutonoa  inrade  Oaol. 

111-106.  Jngurthina  war,  conducted  by  MeteUna  and  Maritu. 

100-101.  War  of  Rome  with  tho  ambri  and  Tantonea. 

ISHL  Birth  of  Pompey  and  of  Cicero. 

ISn.  Victory  of  Marin*  orer  tha  Teotonea  at  AawB  Saztia 
(AIx).  ^ 

Ull.  Viotorir  of  Marina  orer  th*  Cimbri  at  TeroeO*.  Xitdoftbawar. 

laSL  Birth  of  C.  Jnliua  Cnsar. 
Birth  of  Lncretiaa  (died,  6S). 

90-88.  The  Social  (lulian)  war. 

BS.  Fint  Mithridatio  waK  Cirll  war  of  ICarina  aod  RnDa. 
Salla  occapie*  Rome.    SL  Mario*  retakea  Borne.  Proacriptloa. 

ao.  Death  of  Marina.  Athena  atonnad  by  Bulla.  Birtli  of 
BallDit  (died,  84} 

84.  Sulla  uiaEra  peace  with  Mithiidatca. 

fii  War  with  W»ri*ii  party  in  Italy. 

as.  Victory  at  the  Colline  Oata.  Oecnpatlon  of  Rom*.  Diotator- 
ahin.  Proscription. 

ZSL  Retirement  of  Sulla  (dlea,  78). 

78-72.  CiTil  war  of  8«rtoriaa'~ln  Spain :  and  of  Levddna  and 
Catulu*  in  Italy. 

74-  «6.  Third  Mithridatio  war:- 78-72.  Viotorita  of  Locnllaa. 

75-  71.  Serrile  war  In  Italy.    Spartacna  defeated  by  Craaana. 
7SL  ConaulihipofPompeyendCraasua.   Birth  of  VlrgU  (died,  19V. 
flfl.  Victory  of  Lncullus  over  Tigranea, 

6L  Flrrt  appearance  of  C«  «r.    Pompey  rednoea  the  pirates. 
65x  Lucullu*  recalled.    Pompey  aent  into  Aai*  ;  ends  the  war. 
fllx  Pompey  leducoe  Syria  to  a  province  :— Jenualem  taken,  fii 
6X  Birth  of  Augusta*.   Second  conspiracy  of  (Catiline.  Oration* 
of  Cicera 

lUL  Pompey,  Cmmr,  and  Craasna  form  tha  tirat  TriomTlnta. 

it  Birth  of  Utj  (died,  U  A.D.) 
64  The  Oallio  war  begins. 

CS.  Si.  Cmmt  invade*  Britain.  Craaaua  in  tha  aaat :  dafaatad 
andkilled  by  the  Parthiani,  £t 

62-61.  Caaar'a  war  with  Verctngrtorlt  Murder  of  Clandlna  by 
Milo, 

6L  Snbiogatlon  of  Oaul  completed. 

IS.  Civil  war  between  Oenar  and  Pompey.  Pompey  driTan  bom 
Italy.    The  PonpeUns  defeated  in  Spain.    CWr  djcUtor. 

la.  Battle  of  Pbaraali^  Murder  of  Pompey  in  Ecypt  Cmmt 
and  Cleopatra. 

UL  Cw«r  dicutor  apln.  War  In  Egypt  Partial  deatvnction 
of  the  Alexandrian  library.    CiBiM  d^eau  Phamacaa  at  Z«la 

46.  Af  rican  war.    Battle  of  Thapmu.    Death  of  C:ato.  Brf^urma- 
tioo  of  the  calendar  by  Owsar.    Hu  triumphs 

14.  War  in  Spain.    Battle  of  Mnnda  :— defeat  of  tha  Pompeiana. 
Cstaar  PaUr  Patria,  ImptnUor  fat  life,  Dictntor. 

11.  Aaaasaination  of  Caaar.     Flight  of  Brutua  and  Caaatua 
Antony  master  of  Roma.    Corinth  and  Carthage  rebuilt. 

la.  BattU  of  Mntina.  Second  trimnvirato— C.  Octarlua,  M 
Antony,  M.  Lepidua.    ao«o  put  to  death.    Birth  af  OTid  (dlad. 


I     12  B.O.  Battlaa  of  PhiUppi    Death*  of  Bratna  and 

Tbe  triumviri  maaten  of  the  Roman  world. 
IL  Meeting  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra  at  Tarsoa. 
m  Herod  made  king  of  tha  Jewa. 

Sil.  Beztui  Pompeiu*  drtran  ttom  Sicily  (pat  to  daath,  86). 
Leridua  deprived  of  power. 

SZ  War  between  Octarlua  and  Antopy. 

Battle  of  Actium.    Establiahment  of  tha  Boman  empti^ 

80,  Deattm  of  Antony  and  (Heopatra. 
■     2a.  Tha  GaU  of  Janoa  ahut 

tL  Onaar  ia  mada  emperor  for  tan  yean  and  raoalrta  tiia  titb 
Augnatna. 

2^  The  Oato  of  Jan^w  ahut 

Lfi.  Imperial  dignity  reoonferred  :  again,  fi  B.C.,  8,  and  11  ut, 
1 7-7.  Temple  at  Jenualem  rebailt  by  Uerod. 
L&.  Victories  of  Urosus  orer  the  BhatL 
12.  Invaaion  "ht  Germany  by  Drusua 
11-0.  Campaign*  of  Tiberiu*  in  Pannonia  and  Dalsatia. 
L.  Birth  01  uulat,  aocording  to  Uaahar'a  ayatam.    Daath  of 
Hwod. 

4-6  A.D.  Oampalffua  of  Tiberitu  in  (krmany. 
ft.  Deatruction  of  Varna  and  thrae  legiona  by  Oennana  tindtr 
Hermann  (Arminlna). 

14.  Death  of  Aogujitas.    Accession  of  Tiberiu*. 
lA-lft  Campaifos  of  Germanicu*  is  Germany. 
23.  Influence  ol  Sciano*. 
2£t  or  2fl.  Pqntiu*  Pilate,  governor  of  Jndea. 
22.  Tiberiu*  retiree  to  Caprra. 

&3.  The  Crufiflxion,  according  to  Knaebina  ;  22,  aoeording  to 
lActantias,  Auxnutine,  Origes,  and  othar  anthoritlaa. 
87.  Acceuion  of  Caligula.    Birth  of  Joaephna. 

11,  CHaudiu*  emperor. 

12,  Sxpedition  of  Claodloa  to  Britain.  Socceaaea  of  Anlna  Plan- 
tJoa. 

4Z.  London  founded  by  A.  Plaiitiiia 

iSL  Defeat  and  capture  of  (^aractacns.    Taken  {triaoner  to  Rcana. 

hi.  Nero  emperor. 

fiL  Insurrection  of  tho  Britona  'ondar  Boadkaa.    Victory  of 
Suetonias  Paulinua. 
04.  Rome  on  fire  aiz  daya.    Peraacntion  of  Chriatian*. 
a  (K  Death*  of  St  Petar  and  St  Paul.    Death  of  Senaca. 
OfL  Jawiah  war  begins,  conducted  by  Veapaaian. 
fl&.  Oalba  emperor.  . 
Ha.  Otho,  Vitallioa,  Vaananan,  emperon. 
70.  Fall  of  Joruaalem,  tajcen  by  Titna. 

Zl.  The  Gate  of  Janui  closed.    Triumph  of  Veapaaian  and  Tlta& 

The  philosophers  expelled  from  Rome  baiwean  71-76. 
78.  Agricola  commands  in  Britain. 

7B.  Titus  emperor.    Hercnlaneom  and  Pompeii  daatroyad  \ij 
eruption  of  Vesuvius.    Death  of  Pliny  the  Elder. 
fiC  Adranoe  of  Agrieola  to  tha  Tay. 

81.  Domitian  ctnixTOr. 

81.  AgriiSola  defeats  tha  Oaladoniaa^  and  aaila  round  BiitaJn. 
86.  Dacian  war  bcgina. 

90.  The  pbilowphera  again  azpallad  from  Roma. 

lUL  Persecution  of  CThnatiana.    St  John  baniahad  to  Pataoa. 

ilfl.  Nerva  emperor. 

eS.  Traian.    Plutarch  flo^riahea. 

108-107.  Subjugation  of  Dacia,  kc 

114-117.  Tnyan^s  expedition  to  the  Eaat 

IlL  Hadrian  emperor.  Conquest*  of  Tr^an  ahandooad.  The 
Eopbratas  made  tho  eastern  frontier  of  the  empire. 

m.  Hadrian  ri*ita  G*nl  and  Britain.  Hadrian'*  wall  boOt. 
iSL 

m  Birth  of  (klan  (died,  200). 

182-1  SB.  Second  Jewish  war, — Barchochrba*  leader  of  tlM  Java 
IMi  Antoninus  Pius  emperor.    The  empire  at  peaca. 
l£iL  &>DqueaU  of  Lollin*  Urbicm  in  Britain.   Wall  of  Antooiani 
(Graham's  Dyke)  built 
IfiL  Marcus  Aurelioa  and  Lnclna  Verua  joint  amparara. 
liX  Persecution  of  Chriatian*. 
166    Martyrdom  of  Polycarp. 
lfl7-l7S  War  with  the  Marcomanni,  Quadi,  ko. 
IM.  Death  of  Veni*.    M.  Anraliua  aola  emperor. 
l£iL  Ck)mmodua. 

1£2<  Succeasea  of  Ulpiua  Marcallna  in  Britain.  Oomtnodus  uka* 
tha  name  Rritannicus,  I&i. 

Ififi.  Birth  of  Origen  (died,  268). 
190-214.  Tertullian  flourished. 

193.  Pertinax  emperor,  murdered.  Didioa  Jnlianua  bay*  tba 
empire.    Hi*  rirala,  Pescenniu*  I^iger  *nd  Septimina  Sarema. 

194.  Severus  emperor  alone. 

IfilL  Capture  of  Byzantium  after  thr«a  yeara'  aiaga  by  Sefaraa. 
197  The  Quartodcclman  oontrorai^. 
198.  Caracalla  named  A  ujuttut. 
202.  ParwcutioiB  of  Chhatuuia 
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ioa.  Expedition  of  SeTerns  to  BriUin>— inraiioa  of  Ctladonk, 
i09  ;  hii  mil  completed,  HQ. 

2U.  Death  of  Sortrua  at  York.  Otncall*  tad  0«U  •mpomtL 
0«ta  murdered,  212. 

ilL  Tint  oonUct  of  tho  Boa^m  with  tli*  AlMniniii,  0«nnaa 
bibm  on  the  app«r  Rhine. 

ilL  Mkcrifiiu  tmporor.    818.  Bagtbaloi  emperor. 

222.  Alexander  Serenu  emperor. 

i2fi.  Diaeolation  of  Parthian  eniptrt.  Taaad*tion  of  the  nrw 
Penian  monarchy  (kingdain  of  the  Samnidw)  hf  Atdahir 
(Artazerxea). 

2aL.  Peniaa  war  bogina. 

m.  Triumph  of  Sotwtu  ;  mnrdervd  and  nccecded  hj  Mariinin, 

22fl.  PerMCutioD  of  CbriitUnt. 

2^  The  Gordiani,  Pupieniu  and  Balbiaat  (Joiatly)^  ud  Oor- 
diasoa  III.  emperor*. 

212.  Oordianiu  defeat!  Sapor,  king  of  Perm. 

lAi.  Qordianns  murdered  and  locMeded      Philip  the  ArahUn. 

lift.  Dedoi  emMTor.  Hi*  edict  for  prreecution  of  Chrie- 

tiana  pahliahed.  fiivt  InTaaioc  of  the  empire  by  the  Qotha.  Death 
of  Deciua  and  his  aob  in  the  campaign  of  2^ 

W.  Oalln*  emperor. 

252.  Paatilc&ce  begini,  and  laate  fifteen  Teen^ 

ViX.  Imption  of  Ootha  and  Buretiodians  into  VoMia  and 
Paniiouia.  First  appeeranoe  of  the  ynmkii  in  Gaul  >boat  thia 
time. 

S&i.  Talcriafi  emperor.  Hi*  eon  Oallienaa  aaeoeiated  with  hint. 
Peraeention  of  Chriatiana. 

aea.  Tnpeiuj  taken  by  Gothic 

2SiL  Sapor  ravage*  Syria.    Valerian  taken  priaonar. 

SM.  Gallienna  iole  emperor.  The  Thirty  Ty**"^  betwien  2fifl 
and  m 

2fl2.  The  Gothi  in  Macedonia  and  Aaia  Minor.    They  destroy 
the  temple  of  Ephrjua.    Actioch  taken  by  Sapur. 
2Ai^  The  Frank*  inrade  Gaol. 

-M7.  The  Reruli  inrade  Greece,  and  are  repnlaed  by  Dezippna. 
2fiS.  daudiua  emperor.    2ifix  He  defeats  the  Goth*  in  Moteia. 
am.  Aartlian  emperor.    Tictoriea  OTer  the  Gotha  and  the  Aia- 
inannL 

272.  Expeditioo  of  Anr^lan  to  Palmym. 

213.  Capture  of  Palmyra  and  of  Queen  ZenoUa. 
221L  Tacitus  emperor.    270.  Probui  emperor. 
Vn.  Proboa  drire*  the  Alamanni  from  Uaul. 
2fi2.  Caru*  emperor.    Expedition  to  the  East 

2&L  Diocletian  emperor.  '2M.  Maximian  Joint  emperor  with 
him.    Rerolt  of  Caraoiius  in  Britain. 

m.  Victory  of  Oaranriu*  over  Maximian. 

2fi2.  Cooatantiiu  and  Oaleriua  named  Casan.  Diviiion  of  the 
empire. 

Sfiflx  Britain  recorered  by  Constantius. 
2&L  Siege  of  Alexandria  by  Diocletian.    Penlan  war. 
2fiS.  ConstantiDs  defeats  the  Alamanni  near  Laogre*.    Defeat  of 
Narsee. 

aoa.  Persecution  of  Christian*  by  Diocletian. 

SCiL  Abdication  of  Diocletian  and  Maximian.  Coostantiaa  and 
Oalsriui  emperor*.  Beginning  of  monastieiam  in  I^ypt  under  St 
Antony. 

aOfl.  Death  of  Constantias  at  York.  Proniamation  of  Coostantine 
(the  Great). 

807.  ReTolt  of  Maxratlo*.   Six  emperor*.  Eleration  of  Liclnina. 
SIL  Edict  of  Nicomedia  to  stop  the  penacution. 
&I2.  Defeat  and  death  of  Maxentina 

813.  Defeat  and  death  of  Maximian.    Edict  of  Milan,  by  Con- 
etantine  and  Uciniua,  for  general  religions  toleration. 
War  between  the  two  emperom 
828.  Conttautine  sole  emperor, 

321.  Eoundation  of  Constantinople  ;  dedicated  aa  capital  of  the 

empire,  iZil  (or  SSi). 

225.  First  General  Council  of  the  Church  meets  at  Nicsea. 

S2S.  Athanaiiua,  patriarch  of  Alexandria.  Coo  trorarsy  with  Anna 

SM.  Death  of  Anna.. 

iSL  Constantin*  II.,  Constant  and  Oonttantiiia  II.  joint- 
emperors.    U&.  Death  of  KweUaii 

8i7.  Synod  of  Sardica. 

MS.  Ulfila*  bishop  of  the  Ooths  (died.  SB8). 

8.1iO-S^3.  Revolt  of  Magneotiaa.    Defeated  br  CoDStantioi. 

>57.  Victory  of  Jolian  over  the  Alamanni  at  Argantoratnm 
(Strasborg). 

8S1.  Jtuian  emperor  ;.hls  edict  recalling  the  banished  Uahopa 
and  granting  general  toleration  published,  'idZ 

M«.  Pemao  war.    Julian  killed.    Jovian  emperor. 

804.  Valentiniaa  and  Valens  Joint  emperor*.  Final  diTiaion  of 
the  empire. 

867-369.  Theodoaina  in  Britain  ;  aids  sgainat  Pieta  and  Soota. 
t70.  The  Saxon*  land  on  eoasU  of  QuaL 
m.  Death  of  Athanaaina. 


S7B.  War  with  the  Qnadl    OratiaA  emperor  of  the  Weat,  with 

Valenttnian  II.    Invasion  of  the  Huna. 

87g.  Valanj  allows  the  Goth*  to  settle  in  ThnotL 

378.  Constantinople  thrcatroed  by  Ootha 
3Ii,  Theodoaius  the  Great  emperor  of  the  East 
SiiX  Second  General  Cornncil,  held  at  Constantinople.  PagMi 
lite*  prohibited. 

aii  Alahe  kinj?  of  the  Goth*. 
888.  Bsvolt  of  Maximus  in  Britain. 

980.  Final  snppreaaion  of  Pagsniam.  Vsisai  le  at  Thesaalonlca. 
Death  of  Gregory  of  Kaziuniua 

32iL  Honoriu*  emperor  of  the  Weat 

894.  Theodotina  muter  of  the  whole  Ronuin  world. 

895.  Death  of  Theodoeiu*.  Arcadios  emperor  of  the  East  Th* 
Huns  invade  the  eastern  provinoea.  Aognetin*  mad*  bishop  of 
Hippo  (died.  430).  Alaric  in  Oreeoe.  Slilicho  attains  chief  powei 
ander  Honoriua 

iSiA.  The  Britons  ask  aid  of  Honorins  against  Pieia  and  Scots. 
897.  Deaths  of  Martin  of  Tours  and  Ambrose  of  Milan. 
MiL  Chryaostom  bishop  of  Constantinopl*  (died,  407). 
4QCL  AJaric  niTii^^  Italy. 

liiiL  lUttle  of  Pollenria,— defeat  of  Alario  by  StilichOw 
4M.  The  Vandal*.  Alani,  and  Soevi  inrade  GanL 
iS}&.  Tbaodosius  11.  emperor  of  the  East     Stilicho  slain  at 
Bavenna. 

iOa.  The  Vandals,  Alani,  and  Soeri  invade  Spaia. 

asi  Sack  of  Rom*  by  Alaric    Death  of  Alane.    Pelagiaa  begins 

to  pre«ch  about  thi*  time. 

411.  The  Roman  legions  recalled  from  Britain  ;  final  withdrawal, 
about  lis, 

414.  MarrisM  of  Atanlphns.  king  of  th*  Goths,  to  Placidia, 
daughter  of  Tbeodosins  the  Gr««t  PeiMctttioB  of  Chrirtian*  in 
Pemia  begin*  ;  laats  thirty  years. 

12£L  Death  of  St  Jerome. 

422.  Death  of  Honorins  at  Bavena*. 

42iL  Administration  of  Aetius  begins,  lasting  about  thirty  yeara 
422.  Kestorius  patriarch  of  Constantinople  (banished,  43S). 
42£.  The  Vandal*  under  Oenaerie  invade  Africa.  DealForTheo- 
dore  bishop  of  Mo{i«uestia. 

42JL  Third  General  Cooncfl  held  at  Ephamia. 
422.  Attita  king  of  the  Huna. 
42B.  Theodotiin  Code  published. 
i2iL  The  Vandal*  lurprise  Carthaoe. 
liSL  Leo  L  (th*  Great)  bishop  of  Rome. 

442  Treaty  of  peace  between  Valentinian  and  Genierie.  Attila 
in  Thrace  ana  Macedonia. 

4ifl.  Mes*ags  of  the  Britons  to  Aetius  for  aid  against  the  Saxona. 

111.  Attila  ravage*  the  Eastern  empire.  Theodosio*  conclude* 
treaty  with  Attila. 

iiiL  The  Bobber-Conneil  of  Ephaeoa.  Landing  of  the  English 
in  Britain. 

4S0.  Death  of  Tbeodoains  II. 

iJLL  Invasion  of  Gaul  by  Attila.  Victory  of  Aetius  at  Chilons. 
Fourth  General  (Council  bald  at  Chalcedon.  Monophysite  cootro- 
versr  bu^na. 

112.  Invasion  of  Italy  by  Attila,   Foundation  of  Venice. 
4^  Death  of  Attila.    Dissolution  of  bis  empire. 

Sack  of  Rome  br  GenKric.    Intcrcesaion  of  Leo» 
4S7.  Hengist  founds  Kingdom  of  Kent 
461-487.  Rule  of  Ricimer.    SeTcrui  nominal  emperor. 
«ft'2-«72  Conquest*  of  the  Visigoths  in  Spain  ana  Oanl. 

Great  fire  at  Cooatantinople. 
4I!L  Romulus  Aogustulos  emperor  of  the  West  (baniehed,  476). 
478.  Odoacer.  king  of  luly'.    End  of  Wejitcm  empire. 
477.  Death  of  Geuseric.    I<anding  of  AUa  and  South  Saxons  ia 
Britain. 

iBO.  Eartbqaakae  at  Constantinople,  lasted  forty  days, 
m.  Cloris,  king  of  the  Frmnka.   The  Snutieom  of  Zeno  pub> 
lished. 

4M.  Victory  of  Govis  over  Syagrius  at  Soissona, 
ihl,  Theodoric,  king  of  the  Oatrogoths,  threatens  (Constantinople. 
489-493.  Conquest  of  Itsly  by  Theodoric 
HL  Storming  of  Anderida  by  .£lla ;  kingdom  of  th*  Soatb 
Saxon*  established. 

4£2.  Odoacer  sUin.    Theodoric  king  of  Ital>. 

i£L  Landing  of  Cerdic  and  West  Saxons  in  Britain. 

iM.  Victory  of  CHovis  over  Alsmanni  at  Tolbiac    Hia  baptiam. 

K^HL  Mission*  of  the  Keetorians  began  early  in  this  eentwy. 

fi02— '>iji.  Persian  war,    Siega  and  recovery  of  Arinida. 

t!lL  Victory  of  Clovis  over  the  Visigoths. 

5in.  Paris  made  the  seat  of  the  Prankish  monarchy. 

M-L  Death  of  Clovia.    Partition  of  his  kingdom. 

Boetius  put  to  death  by  Theodoric. 
.^2S-fi2fi.  Antioch  destroyed  by  earthquake. 
827-  Justinian  em^ieror.    First  edition  of  his  Code  pnMlslmd,  BM. 
523.  The  Benedictine  Order  founded. 

UlL  iieliaarius  general  of  the  Eastern  armies ;  dcftsata  the  Per 
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iMntiC^  Mid  PCMM. 
Stl.  OhMNM  kiqg  «f  P«nb.  Flagn*  be^ni^  vhiok  imgrn  th« 


pninalntod  by 

m  Africa. 
6S»-M0.  TIm  OotUo  WW. 
SM.  BaUauim  takai  Bomt. 
ftS7-«S8.  Sim  of  Boom  by  YitlgM. 
DMtrm&m 


flfMilMlvthaOeUw. 


Tbtrnabinltdj. 


648. 

6  SO. 
651- 
&xed. 


DtCwtaad 


640. 
by  ChowoMi 

641.  Totfl* 
b;  JostinUn. 

642.  Eirthq-dAko  and  plign*  »t  Corutantlnople. 

646.  Rome  C«-iii'g<;d  by  Totil«.  Peac-e  between  JoftinuLn  ».nj 
Cbo6ro«a. 

646.  Home  trkon  bj  TotiU  (ncorervd  by  BtiUmiim,  647). 
Oontroveray  »hout  the  "  Three  Chaptan  "  bagiai 

647.  Kingdom  of  B^micia  foandad  bj  Id*. 
Rome  kgido  Uken  by  TotiU. 
The  ctnpiro  ioraded  by  SIatm  4nd  Hant. 

-Z  Reform  of  the  eaJendur  by  the  Am 
The  tilkwonn  Introdaoed  into  Europe. 
Dwtb  of  TotiU.    ConoQMt  of  Eome  by  Ki 
5M.  nftb  Oenual  ConncU  Wd  at  OonataatinopU 
iMih  of  Ms*,  iMt  Ung  of  th«  OoOu. 
Ml.  IMHttCtiMFnalaaaillMWBaibyVi 

  "     ■  1  •»  OoMli  • 

_  of  tto 

Ml  nam  tm  Utf  jma^  iMililit  Mmm  Ji 

ChoWOML 

SM.  Daatbi  oTBdhutas  Miff  Tmlhln    JMlM  U. 

Itbalbert  king  of  Kent 

669-667.  Th»  Lombards  ia  allUMiwafc  tt«  AVOT 
kUUuOiID  o(  tho  Oepid*  la  ftnak. 

668-671.  Oonattart  «t  Iltlj  \f 
Sarmaa  wtobliaatd. 

670  or  671 .  Birth  of  Mahomet 

671  Warbogtiub«twa«tlM«uln 
676.  TibariM  d«feat»  ritmtmitUi 
67».  Death  orChonoM. 

6»S.  Rocand,  Uig  af  At  OiOi  M  MOTKM  U  HM 

Oatholio  faith. 

6M.  Ongory  I.,  tL«  Or«at,  biahop  of  Roma. 

691.  Manrioa  amperor  of  the  Eairt  natorea  Cboaroaa  IL  to  tha 
BiroDe  of  PanU. 

693.  Kingdom  of  Forthnmbria  fonDdad  by  IthalMth. 

6»7.  Amral  of  Aogrutine  in  EngUnd  (dlad.  MC). 

699.  Reform  of  eharcb  aerrica  by  Gregory  Uie  Great 

fl02.  SapnwiLCj  of  the  biahop  of  K  t;  n  i  V:.  w^rL-t^l 
emperor  of  the  £ait    Canterboiy,  aeet  of  &r  hl  uLti  ^  r.c 

604.  8ae  of  London  fooadad. 

610.  MahosMt  bagiaa  to  preach  »t  Mecca.  iiermcUtu  emperor 
•TdM  iMt 

•lii  DuBMentiad7araMl«BtaltaBbj  thaPaniiiu. 
•11^  DMiihifltOotiiiDban. 

m,  fUght  of  llSunrt  I 

fink  of  riz  azpoditiona  of  HmmHos  Hiteit 
m  Bkttla  of  Badar.  iM  vletoiT  of  M^OBMt 
MtL  Maga  of  Constajitiikopla  bv  Pantoaa  and  Annk 
6S8.  Death  of  Choaroea  IL   TVet^  «(  jnw  Mm 

■nd  Biroea. 
639.  Viait  of  Hertclioa  to  Jenualam. 

683.  Death  of  Mahomet    Abn-Bekr  aoeeeedk 

684.  Yietorr  of  KhaUd  at  Ajnadin.  Captw*  of  Dtfluiciu. 
Omar  third  calipb.   Aides  biahop  of  Lisdiifania. 

636.  Battlaa  of  Ycrtnoak  and  Cadeaia.  Fonndatlfla  M 

687.  Caliph  Omtr  ukra  Jemulem.    Moaqoa  of 

688.  Conqneat  of  Syria  completed  by  Amroti. 
689-640.  InTaiirri  nf  K^7it  and  cAptun?  of  Alcisndrin.  EcOutit 

of  HeracHai  pablu>he<d  anil  coademoed  bj  the  faiibop  of 
Monothflite  controver»y. 
041.  Death  of  Haradina. 

64S.  Thaoitm  pon  «C  Wmn  \ 

•wntiff." 

647.  Firetinraaio&of  AlHefttrlhl 

648.  Capture  of  Cypitia. 

051.  Yezdegerd.  Urt  kingafFntakUMlgrTidK  Dwlk  of 

Aidan,  bUhop  of  Lindiafame. 

668.  Conaneat  of  Bhodea  by  Moawlyah  ;  tha  Coloaaaa  deatrorad. 
TS»  Popa,  Martin  L,  |om  to  Cc— toatfawpU  and  ia  impiimMd  bj 


664. 


Siega  of  CoiutaatiaopU  br  MoawiraL 
Panda.  Ung  of  l!nri^  dd^Mtd  «ad 

»a  paaoa 

YitoUra 


hMihflB  af  Ton. 
la  of  Coaa 


aer.  ttigaof  CbatantlnoplabjrTarfl. 
6M.  Thmot*  arahbiahop  of  Cwtorbniy. 
670.  Kalnraa  f~lin4ri 

67S.  Siega  of  OainlMlfcmli  by  Soften  ben  A««f  j 
ropeatadTearir  for  earen  joib;  **  Oioak  Are  need. 

678.  Wilfha  driren  fh>m  Ua  M  |  preachae  to  tha  MrfHMk 
680.  Sixth  General  Counoil  held  at  Cooataatiiioplc 

686.  Jnatinlan  II.  emparor  of  tha  Eaat 

687.  Death  of  Cuthbert,  biahop  of  Lindiaiaraa. 

688.  Ina  king  of  Weaaex.  Pepia  d'Htiiatal  (mayor  af  Um 
palace)  eole  ruler  of  France  (died,  714).    Bolgariaa  war. 

eeo.  Death  of  ArehUahop  Theodore. 

692-698.  Carthage  redaewl,  pillaged,  and  bant  bj  a.—— r- 
697.  Doge  of  Yeaioe  fint  elected  for  Ufa. 
699  (690  I).  Death  of  Benedict  Biicop. 

709.  Death  of  Wilfrid. 

710.  Flret  inraaioa  of  Spain  by  the  Sanicens ;  eonqneat  bt 
Taiik  J  fall  of  Bod* ri : .  7 11 -f  1 S. 

714.  Charlae  Martel  nilea  France  ai  mayor  of  the  pakco.  ToleUo 
taken  by  Tank. 

716,  Leo  the  laanriaa  emperor.  Siege  of  ConstantinopU  b 
HawBana     Tha  .  .  .  - 

Thaodoaiaa  IIL 

fll.  MlMlaaaf  BiMiftoa  in  Oarmy. 

lit.  VaAoMalakwbjrSa 

7SL  bvMtaof  Itaaoabr 
Ttia  OoBOMal  of  *nrtlBla  ht 

Daatt  of  las        of  Waaaex.    Pint  alkt  af 
i)  i^aiaat  UMg».vonhip.   Siigo  af 


Siege  af  VhM  \f  tki 


m 

(Tha  laaa 
BaraoaMi 

7M.  XavaautakaabythaLooibaidiCratakaabTXBlmUn^ntV 
781  Battle  of  Toora,— rictoiy  of  Ohadia  Jlaitoi  tha 
Saracens 
786.  Daatkaf  thaTananblaBadaw 

74a  Onat  aaOoMka  ak  OoaatallMiK  ^  Oaaib  aai  in 

Bithynia. 
741.  Death  of  Charlea  MarUl. 
74i  Abbey  of  Ftdda  founded  bgr  BoaifiMk 

746.  Qiaat  aarthanaka  in  Byrlb    An  pligM  tat  Oiaa  jaBB  b 

Italy,  Greeoa,  and  Aaia  Minor. 

747.  Tha  pUgtia  at  Conatactinople. 

760.  The  dynaaty  of  the  Onumadea  (calipha)  OTcrthrtrem  ;  tha 
Abbaaldea  aDcc«ed. 

761.  The  Ktarehato  of  Bareoaa  oooqnarad  by  the  Loabarda 
nader  AatolphaiL  Art  af  ttadantariaaaf  tt^XtatattaannaBlB 
Central  Italy. 

762.  The  Keroringian  line  ends  with  i!cf*eiliaQ  of  rLi'idcric  III. 
Pepin  (Lt  BrtJ\  founder  of  Carlovingian  lice,  it  ci  uw  tir  j  at  Sciiaecj 
by  Botifara.    Stephen  II.  pope  of  Koine. 

764.  Cooacil  of  Conitantinople  oondemni  imnge^  picturei,  acd 
tho  otadft^  and  pnoafbaa  tha  art  of  painting. 

7H.  Otaat  af  Jtinnhato  af  BsTenna  and  Uie  Peatapolia  to  the 
Pope,  br  Papli.  BMtaBtagaf  the  temporal pawar.  8itgaafAaae 
b7  Afltolffaaa.  Dmu  af  MiUboe,  apoetle  af  QonaaBy. 

fsa.  — ' —  T"-*' ' — *  "f — '■  "rhitt  lij  UriilnliaiB  1 

767.  Beat  of  tba  Balgarfaaa  bv  tha  cmp 

76t.  Famdattai  afBiMijidBd.  liat  of 
7«S-7M,  tha  Boaphaiaa  and  tha  ] 

766.  The  Imperial  fleet  deatnifadlgr  atom  an  tihalnlMk 

76«.  CharUathaai«at(C1u  *    ^  ' 
Franks.   Chii(iaaalaa%  ttt, 

770.  ChailMi 
LombanU. 

771.  Cbarlea  repadUtea  bU  wife  and  marrita  Bildrgarda. 

774.  Orerthrow  of  the  Lombard  kingdom  by  Cbarlea  tha  Qraat 
778.  BU  ezpeditioD  to  Spain  ;  battU  of  BoneeeralleaL 
780.  Image-wonhip  re-e«tabliihed  by  the  empiaaa  InBa> 
782.  Uaaaacre  of  the  Sax  nt  by  Charlae. 
78S.  Haroun  ALraschid  caliph  of  Baghdad. 
HI.  Berenth  Grn«ral  Cuuiicil,  »«cond  of  KicM,  Te-aetablUhee 
image-worabip.    Fint  landing  of  Korthman  (DaaoaJ  in  Frig^*ir* 
794.  Cbarlea  holda  a  great  conacO ait Iknikftrt 
797-802,  Irene  eole  ernpreaa. 

800.  Charlea  the  Grrat  crowned  emperor  of  the  P.omnxi  by  Pope 
Leo  III.  Extinrtion  of  inpremacy  of  Bjiaatina  cmpcrore  at  fioiBk 
Egbert  kinp  of -the  West  Saiona. 

801.  Death  of  Faaloi  Diaconna. 

803.  The  Athanaaian  Creed  anthoritatlTely  lapoaed  by  Chaite 
80S.  LlmiU  of  the  two  eapino  aattled  by  treaty  batwent  C  * 
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104.  ]>MthorAlonIn(bana!Mmt7S6). 
S09.  Dwth  oT  HM«aa  AliMohid. 

814.  D«»l3l  of  OhiriM  th«  Groat.    Loui*  U  lUlxmnair*  tmprrer 

SK-S37.  £giBhai^,rwt«iriM  of  CWla*  tlu  GrMt,  flouialMd. 
81«.  Coron><lwi«fLwdiM<Mi»ifc  |liMyfdatr1>»P»p« 

83S.  Lo'-iLS  cli>?s  pulilir  Ji.'tiilii  *:  it  IJie":  of  Attijjny, 
82S>  0'.:'rii['.i^.'it  of  and  fnuuiiflUon       C-ttiitiLft  by  *:-ftfit;eSia. 

Zhho  mLsaior.an,-  -j.i  tfm  N  o  i  th  rr.>:r.  abo-^t  thii  tide. 
Sink  Au»chax,  apostle  oi  ifie  North,  b«(^i>«  Uaobiag  ia  DwtButrk. 
827.  Egbert  OTwrlord  of  all  th*  taMk  itaadmoM.  Cotkctioa 

th*OniitMdXoak.  HbnAima. 

«(  CbUph 


mMU  of  i£»e»piMl«riM  of  Gutflic  fh*  < 


tytrTftdcn. 


MS.  LonUdoMpaUwMBAawit 

«85.  FMUT»lof  AUSmhU^-^' 

ftSe.  Ethelwulf  king  of  W< 

840.  LottuUn  mpwor.    ClurlM  IL  (Ito  Bd^ 

84L  Boom  pfllagwl  br  Northneii. 

841  Pinat  ehoMn  dak*  of  Polutd.  Flad 
tma^a  wnrsliip  hj  council  of  Coaitautinopla. 

843.  The  PicUmbducd  by  K'iirirt)i  M'Alrim.  Treai 
DiriMcra  of  domiaiona  of  Looi*  anaag  bia  uti 

8«B.  FarMcaUon  of  PMlielm  bjr  Infn 
thru  ten  ed  Korthmen. 

848,  647.  ^ra«  threatened  by  t'    P  iriooni 

849.  Birth  of  Alfrod  tho  Gruat  1  t-rwvuUau  of  OottMbklk  b; 
Hincmu-. 

£ja-S70.  Joaane*  Scotu*  Erigea*  flouriabed. 

831.  Qtmt  riotory  of  Ethalwolf  OTW  Ihi  X«rfhim*  it  (MUi||; 

B&8.  Looia  (of  fiATuia)  «iBp«Tar. 

860.  FooBdraoBtf  UBgdomorVMunclMatttlttlim. 

tML  Bapntod  fooadktion  of  BdmIm  nionarehj  bj  Bank,  rbotliu 
■iMmnnmcated  bjr  tha  Pop*. 

US-888.  PnaelujiK  of  Methodios  and  Cyrillnatn  Morarla. 

M9.  Pint  tspadicion  of  Ruuinni  to  Conatantinoiile.  Bouth  Italy 
Ttragad  hj  Sanoena.  Tb«  forged  Decivtals  (laidorian)  adoptad  b/ 
Pom  Nlcbolaa  L  aboai  tbU  time. 

867.  riiotias  ezoonunooioataa  tha  Popa.  Baifiii*  L  mpanr  of 
Mil  East 

868.  Pbotina  dcpoaed  hj  cotmcfl  aH  Bonu. 

889-870.  Eigbtb  General  CoaneO,  ImU  «k  OOMtelllMfe 

871.  AlCrad  UBg  of  Weiaox. 

174.  Varwi^an  settlameDt  in  lealand. 

875.  ChaHaa  (tha  Bald)  erowsad  afflpwor  at  Rooa. 

by  ^siraceiu. 

87  B.  The  Danea  dafaatad  br  AUM.    Paaoa  of  Weimon. 

880.  Hetbodiaa  ponnittad  aj  tha  Popa  to  Galabrato  diriaa  Mrrica 
ia  tha  Taraacolar  tongaa  flUmakaX 

881.  Alfaateeni  b^na  hb  aatrc 
tima  and  connnM*  hub  tiU  918k 
(dipoaad  687). 

SU.  The  Northmaa  ander  Bolf 
hy  tiwtY  vith  Charlaa  tha  Simple  nS). 

890.  Siege  of  P&ju  by  the  NortOIIMIk 
emperor  of  tha  Kast 

891.  Daath  of  Fhotiaa  ia 
894.  Siega  of  Rome  bf  Aradph,  Uag 

downed  emperor, 

898.  Exhninatioii  of  the  bo<!y  of  Pone  rorTno«tu  by  order  of 
Btephea  TL ;  trial,  ooDdcmoation,  and  aggradation  of  Ponnoaua  ; 
ha  bddr  thtrnm  tetofhtTitars  tha  ttooiwUmi  qwaih»i  tf  Stkn 

IS.,  898. 

898.  Chariea  (the  Simple)  king  of  France. 

Ijoa'iM  1 V.  emperor, — Wt  of  tho  Carloriagiaa  lilW. 

Palermo  cacln-d  by  SAra^iTi*. 
Bdward  tho  illdcr  king  of  Weaiex. 

Theaealonioa  taken  by  Baooana.    SmbA  mifMlUtwi  of 
KnatiaDB  to  Gonatantlaopla. 
M7.  JM«r  Um  TM^  djpiiHtr  in  China. 

~   '       *^  I :  ahn  flu  narfla  of  St 


•laamtiaBa  ahoat  thb 
IlL  (Iha  tmftnt 


Venatria  (aettled  thm 
Lao  TL  (tha  Philoaopbar) 

gf  Gaanay,  vbn  k 


809. 
900. 
901. 
904. 


M&  1 
809.  j 


Aim  ObeidaQah.  flnl  of  On  FnCbtfIs  MllplM  nr  KKTPt 

910.  Tho  oongrcsatfoa  of  Clony  feoBidfd. 

911.  Conrad,  daka  of  Ftanoonia,  tittrtrt  am  payor. 

913.  CoriKtJii.tina  VII.  (Porphyrogenitoa)  amperor  of  tha  Eaat 
915.  Bcrcnjnjr,  king  of  Italy,  erowBad  emperor  by  Pope  John  X. 

917.  Defeat  of  Bvzaotine  army  by  Bolgarlana  at  Aahalona 

918.  HcniT  the  Fowler,  duke  of  8a]y>ny,  elaolaAkl^  nFOinauiy. 
925.  Athp'statt  kiniT  of  the  "Weat  Saxoua 

928  {circa).  Ijiws  of  }{owal  P  in  :vvn:  i :  rjod  llj  PlOfO  i 

9S9.  Mecca  ^ilagad  by  tha  Katmathias*. 


934.  VktaCT«rH«Bi7an7awl«omHaqculaM8ftl(«n»1i«» 
888.  Lonin IT.  (gOiiiiw ii V Mf  <f  Imm,  OltoL,ttig«f 

GirnaanT. 

&37.  S'ictory  of  Athi  ^lAn  a-.  BranatfbulL 

940.  Edmtujd  king  of  Waaaax. 

841.  Third  expedition  of  Buaiant  to  Conatantincnla. 

9  43.  1>  J,  us  la  a  made  abbot  of  Qlaatoabory,  aad  ehief  miniater  to 

iklr«d  king  o£  We«Bcx.    Flret  cmlAsay  of  Uutpmnd  tj 
Coojitantinopla. 

9&1.  Otta  L  proclaimad  king  of  ItaJy  ^  Ikrcogcr  dcivcn  away. 
984.  LothainkiitgoCVlmaMw 

968.  Tietoiy  tl  (Mto  onr  HonguiaDa  ia  BavarU,  Edirig  king 
9M.  BMhihawlflfPiiiiilaii   SmA  af  Hash  the  Onat  aamt 

tea.  Edgar  king  of  MarcU ;  oVwaad  rt  Bath,  978,  and  iwwaa 
by.  eight  vMaal  king*  cb  the  iW 

959.  Danatan  archbishop  of  Canterbnry.  Italv  raraged  by 
Barengar.    Hn^  Oapet  declared  diika  of  France  by  Lothatre. 

980.  Tha  Boag  dynaaty  ia  China  founded. 

982.  Otto  L  ««wnad«ii9««r  of  the  Bomau  bj  Popa  John  XIL 

sea.  DepoitiaBflraNPajpabf  Otta.  XnHvk«tttiniMW«n|wiwi 

of  the  East 

S63-97S.  iHim  MafVMli     mMfham  FImmi  aad  Utet 

Ztnilioea, 

»«4.  Bmit  «l  BMM,-wtan  of  1«U  ZIL   B«aa  tikn  to 

Otta 

06:;.  S«cond  embassy  of  UutptUd  ts  OoBllaBtiBiOpb  J  UiIb 
pitaoaiuvnt  by  Phocaa. 

987.  Magdcbnrg  made  aeat  of  archbisbnpric  by  Ollo  L 
989.  John  i.  (^miacea)  entiwrur  of  tha  baat. 

970.  Settlement  of  Panliciana  at  Pbllii^po|«dfik 

975.  Otto  IL  amperor  of  the  Bomaaa. 
tri.  Pom  Baandiet  Tl.  atnin;;l«l  at  Rome. 

9tX  BAnrt  On  Xartyr  king  of  Engluid  (marderad,  9i9X 

976.  Baailiaa  II.  (Balgaroktoooe)  emperor  of  the  Eaat. 
979.  EthelMd  tha  Unready  king  of  England. 

6  BO  (circa).  Birth  of  Avicecca  (died,  1088).  Creacentiua  matter 
of  Rome. 

988.  Otto  in.  king  of  Germany.  Oroanland  colonlied  fh>m 
loaland. 

988.  Lotiia  V.  (7#  FainiarU)  king  of  France,— last  of  tha  Ct|w 
loTlngian  line. 

687.  Hugh  Capet,  fooader  of  Capetian  llne^  king  of  Fiance. 
B88.  Death  of  Dnaataa.   Tn:  On  i^k  ritual  intrwinccd  into  RnBia. 
990  (circa).  Invvotion  of  the  baluice-cloek  attributed  to  Uerbart 
(afterwards  Pope  SylTeatar  II.) 
993.  EarlieAt  iaatMiea  on  raoord  of  wnoniiatloB  of  a  Mint 
99«.  Robert  tha  Itim  Hag  af  Wmm.  Otta  mmui 

peror  at  Roma. 

998.  Fruoe  laid  nnder  Intardiak   (Vtaowtlm  bdricaid  ia  Bum 
and  pat  to  death  by  Otto  IIL 
899.  BylveaUr  IL  (OerbarO  popa^ 

1000.  nw  aBBperv  Otta  IIL  anakaa  •  pflgrimage  to  the  tomb  of 
BfcAdalbwtat<nMB%lbaBdi  arahUdtanria  of  Qaoane,  and  entti 
Folaal  lata  a  Ungdaa  tut  Dakt  Bahaba.  Tha  Pope,  Sylrialir 
It.,  crecta  Hungary  into  a  kingdom  for  Dnka  Stephum,  apiMfla  af 
Hnngary. 

1001.  Flret  invaaioD  of  India  by  Mahmnd  of  OhaznL  lasnmctiao 
at  Borne  agalaat  Otto  IIL 

1002.  lienry  IL  king  of  Qermany.    Hf-uacro  of  the  Dane*  {a 

England. 

1003.  John  XTII.  pope,  tiuaa  ttontha.  John  XVUL  m*  lab. 

dicatea,  1009). 

lOOW.  Sergiaa  IV.  pope. 

1010.  Cooqueat  of  uhor  by  UahMdtalbaHltlBvaiinaf  India 

1011,  Benedict  VI 11.  popo, 

113    Submission  of  all  England  to  .'^woyn,  king  of  Dcawark. 
lui*.  llatlle  of  ClontArf — defeat  of  Danes  by  Brian  Boroimha. 
Henry  II.  crowned  amperor. 

1016.  Edmin.d  Ironaide  king  of  England.  First  appeaniDce  of 
the  Normans  in  Italy. 

1017.  Canute  luoe  of  EasUnd.  Bulgwia  mada  a  province  of  the 
emplra.    Cano«^  takaa  br  Mahmod. 

1030.  Death  of  FinloaC  tha  Paraiao  poet. 

1034.  OaaMd  IL  amiMm  Jobs  tUL  (XX^  fvfa.  TinUUi 
ezpedttiaBaf  luBBiidt*  liwia;  auitan  af  SooiBantK 

1036  (^Ml  lB?BBtlaiB  af  laaiiaal  Doution  by  Onido  Andaa. 

1 037.  Vnk  af  miUaB  af  Kafoandy.  Pilgrimage  af  CbMte  to 
Borne. 

lOSO.  Foandatloin  of  Arena  by  tho  Nonnuifc 

103C.  Death  of  Mahmnd  of  Ohaai, 

1031.  Knirv  I.  king  of  FianOb   FaBaf  fbaaaUphtltaf  CB(daf% 

1033.   UrnrJict  IX,  popn. 

103j.  Death  of  Sancho  thu  Great  of  Navarro  ;  dhUa  af  Hi 
Foundation  of  tha  kingdom*  of  Caatilo  and ' 
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Foo&datkia  of  Uw  8«Uakiaa  iyvMitj. 

1089.  Hmuj  III.  «niperor.    Macbeth  murders  I>anean,  Uiig  tt 
fl«ota,  and  mcoMda  him.    Conoaeirt  of  PenU  by  Togrnl  Beg. 
1040-1043.  Conqnest  of  Apalik  bj  the  Komuitt, 
1 04a.  Kxlimni  the  ConfnBor  klDg  of  TlnglaM.    R««tofmtloii  of 
y^fl^***'  line. 


the 


OHHONOLOGT 


TL 


io«4.  tOnttrnm,  tm  ttnt  mOl  C 

pepecy. 

104(J.  CooncQ  of  Sutri  ;  the  eonnent  of  tin-  em^^ror  di>i-'.itni  m- 
wntiel  to  the  election  of  the  jwpe  ;  the  emi)o.*OT  dti<'t*^t  thrtie  popo*, 
■Kiolllte  Clement  11.,  and  ia  crowned  by  him. 

1047.  Victory  of  WiUiam  of  K  onnendy  orer  the  b&rooa^  at  Yal- 
ll-duiiea 

10I&.  Dunaaoa  II.  pope  three  week%  taid  to  be  the  fliet  pope 
liiTaalon  of  the  Kaetmi  onpln  hf  tho  Be^vUaa  tvfn. 
Lw  IX.  pm.   latricM  of  HOditoMid  tt  U>  *  " 


1051 
Oodwine. 
Wonne. 

106S.  The  Pope  tmken  prieooer  by  Robert  paiecenl,  at  the  bettU 
of  Ciritella  (Jane  10).    O^en  raptore  of  Greek  and  Latin  churches. 

10&4.  Macbeth  defeetea  bj  £erl  Siwmrd  at  Dn&ainaae  (slain, 
loefl).    Michael  Cemluio^  fttiiattik  9t  OooctaatiBonlia,  ttrnmn 
the  title  of  UniTcrtal  PUAHah.    Th>  Rf>        tt>  nWlWfc  e^ 
cotnipnnicate  each  other. 

lOifi.  Y)<,-tor  II.  pope.  Tognl  ttg IdM  ttf^iui,  md  nwBw 

the  caliph  from  hie  enemiee. 
1058.  Henry  IV.  emperor. 

1067.  Ualcclm  III.  (Oanmore)  king  of  Scotland.    Stephen  IZ. 
Nicholas  II.  pope  Peter  Damlani  ereeted  oerdinal  (died. 


^068. 
1078). 

low. 


Kleotkn  of  the  Pom 

im.  rutfL   

1M»-1«M.  OMfOMt  of  tkOf  If 


in  <ha  OdDm  af  CMiwli  br 


OoOBt 


1041.  AI«xuder  IL  pope.  ^ 
1O0S.  Lanfrane  abbot  ef  Oaao. 

1008.  Death  of  Togml  Beg. 

lOM.  Harold  II.  king  of  F.ngUnd.  Hk  TiotoiT  orv  Harold 
Hardrada  and  Toetig  at  Stamroni  Bridse,  Sept  SB.  Vietory  of 
William  the  Konnan  at  KenUc  (Uaatuigs),  Oct  14.  Norman 
tonqneet  of  England  begin*. 

1098-71.  Siege  and  capture  of  Bar!  by  the  Komuna.  btd  of 
Byzantine  dominion  in  Italy. 

1070.  Ijinfranc  archbishop  of  CantarboiJ. 

1071.  Alp  Amlan,  ScIjtiV  raltan,  dltetiaAtdcit  friWW  the 

emperor  Komanns  IV.  at  Menrikert. 

Persia. 

1078.  Oregorr  Til.  (HOdebraad)  pope. 
1074-1084.  Oonqiiaat  of  AaU  Minor  {»  tba 
107f.  I>iepatNi!boatiaT«stitiin»tl|^ 
iq7f.  JacMtlaa        by  the  Ti  ' 


ObbbcO 


ItTiglend. 
ay   Hturj  IT. 
ma  HuPope,«tOoaaa  ef 
I  wiMinti  llwn  iIImImiii^  the 
Tkfad.  HMTkipk  •Kaanwna&riiliors 
and  1080. 

1077,  Snbmiskiott  of  the  emperor  to  the  Pope  at  CSaneaaa.  T..on- 
don  bnmt.  Secret  gift  of  her  ttatee  by  Coon  tees  Matilda  to  the 
Boly  See. 

1079.  The  New  Forest  formed  by  William  the  Conqneror.  Birth 
cf  Abelard.    Reform  of  the  Calendar  ordered  by  Malec  Shah. 

1080.  Tbeduchr  of  Swabia  givrn  to  Kn^dorick  of  IfohenstaufTen 
l  y  the  emperor  Henry  IV.  Interdict  laid  on  Poland,  nmi  title  of 
king  ■uppreesed  by  the  Pope.  Anti-pope  Clement  III  wt  up  by  the 
emperor.     Victory  of  tijc  t*nperor  orerhls  rlT»l  Mudtilf  of  .Hifabia. 

1081.  Capture  and  jf  Const«ntinon!e  by  Alcxiue  Comoenns, 
April  1.  Alexini  crowtKd  emperor,  April  2.  Hattle  of  DmBO, — 
defeat  of  the  emperor  Alexins  by  Robert  Oniacaid. 

1082.  Sieg*  it  BnM  hf  tM  lavaor  Hmij  b«||H|  At  dty 
tefcen.  1084. 

1084.  Gregory  VII.  besieged  in  8ailt-All|d>  If  BtMtfmr; 
ialirered,  and  Roma  pillaged  by  Robut  Onkeaid.  CWlwwIm  €tte 
fbonded  by  Brano.   

108ft.  Toledo  taken  from  fha  Anhe  by  Alphooao  TL  «t  OmUIc 
DhIIi  of  Bobnt  <talM«L   r>enth  of  Onm  Til. 

199$,  Donuadif  Book  complctoa.   Tietor  HI.  iie|«.  Th» 


 Tain  enttf  Spain  t*  lid  A» 

BatOa  of  blaaa,-datet  of  ikhaoao  tC 
1007.  WnUaa  IL  (BnM  l^of  Ingland. 

1088.  Urban  II.  popa.   Tha  ALnorandca  pradomlBaatlli^llib 

1089.  Death  of  Lanfrsae  (bom  about  1006). 

1091.  Birth  of  St  Bernard.    Mantua  taken  by  the  emperor. 
lOOa.  Death  of  Saltan  Malek  Shah,  and  diriirian  of  the  Seljokiaa 
emplrei    Foundation  of  the  order  of  Knights  HoapitaUm  (ha^i^ 
of  St  John  of  Jerusalem,  knighte  of  MalU),  about  thia  OH  (Qb 


Roecelln  found  guiltr  of  heresr  at  Council  pf  Bolssons. 

1098.  Anselm  arciibishop  of  Canterbury. 

1095.  Council  of  Clermont  Pn-arhinff  of  Fatar  the 
The  Crst  cr.isade  prccliimed,  EitcommumcatllUC 

Friuir.--  ariil  bin  w.fi*  P^ertnui 


BemiL 

ia  by  the  Pope. 

1047.  Sic).-"!  cf  Nicir.i.  Battle  of  Doryljeum.  Edeaaa  taken  by 
crusaders  and  erected  into  a  principality.  Westminster  Hall  built 
about  this  timeL 

lOOS.  akga  and  capture  of  *«*4«*^  which  ia  made  a  principality 


1000.  FiMsal 


and  eaptan  af 


IL  POML  8tlM 

Oodftw  tf  Booflknilaetad  Uiik.  BaMk 

1100.  Williaffl  At  Bed  slala  ia  the  NevForcat    Henir  T 
4|  InglaBd.    VfooUea  manofiMrtaia  introduced  in  Fjiglsnn  by  the 
FIsmlngB  about  this  time.    Kni^U  of  8t  J«luk  aiMladia  li^nd. 

1101.  Inrasion  of  Endand  by  Bobert  dAoaf  VanMOdF*  ■■■■ 
11.  (GolaoardX  the  Great,  eonat  of  SIcUt. 

1103.  Diapntee  between  Henry  L  and  A'rehUahw  Aaaelm  abont 
inrestiturea.  The  emperor  ejcommanicnted  by  Ftaya  Ffeaaal  IL 
Prrichmg  uf  Peter  Bruya  ag&lnit  prcv[i1.:nt  luperatHlHI^  te  atOTl 
twenty  years,  probablr  between  1100  and  1180. 

1106.  Inranoa  of  Normandy  by  Henij  I.  Hm  emperor  Henry 
IV.  dathroned  by  his  son  Henry  V. ;  ezcommunieated  and  deprired 
of  imperial  dreaa. 

not.  Heory  T.  aapanc  Battle  of  Tisohebnii  Haniy  L  d 
England  defeali  nd  oftam  Bobirt  «(  ■oMadft  ad  wsfM 
the  doohy.  ^  \tv^     In&Bdi  BAnnd 


IMi.^  jbwh  TL  af 


and  «mM  kto  « 


At* 


1109.  Tripoli  to        tOm  \f 

1110.  Manlift  «r  Maid  dam^tir  af  mmt, 
HaniT  T.  Tmltf  batwean  tha  cmparw  ad  < 
iBTeantaiaa  eoodnded  at  Milan. 

1111.  Tha  amparor  arrests  tha  Pope;  oUainaabnll  rsapacti^ 
InTeatitnraa  ;  releaaea  tha  Toft,  cad  k  HVWMdbr  kteat  SoaM 
The  emperor  reoeired  at  Oue— tt>Cto—l— ihlOdnt  mm»t 
her  his  Tiee-refent  in  Lombardy. 

1111  Council  of  Vier.ne  ;  excommunicates  the  emperor. 
1118.  Bernard  be^virnei  a  monk  of  CItaanx.   Peaea  of  Qlaoik 
1114.  Thunu--^.,  archbishop  of  Ttriip  frflMi  fieMNnUoM  fraB 
archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
1116.  BOTnidfgadaCblr*M&  Owtt  «r  MsUUnaoHlMfll 

Tuscany. 

Ills.  March  of  the  emperor  into  Italy  to  take  {<'s»eialcm  of  state* 
of  the  counteaa.  Council  of  the  Lateran  rerokc.i  the  jiririlege  of  in- 
raatitnres  conceded  to  the  emperor. 

1117-1120.  Hennr  I.  in  Normandy.    War  with  France  and  the 
earla  of  A^on  and  AMdw> 
Ilia  CMvaf  bl^to  VuEtai  tmoAA   OdMina  IL  popa. 


JannarrlO.   Hlaaaisiua  bgrflMnangiponltlmHyMi  Apfotai»> 
Bt of antl-popa Oregorr  VlILtvthoanpaiar.  JonlLOoamBM 


■nparor  of  the  East   AMaid  |m«Im  «l  Mik 

niO.  Calixtns  IL  popa^ 
Stephen  Harding. 

1130.  Wreck  of  the  Whito  Ship,  and  d«ith  of  William,  of 
Henry  I.   Pmmiatiataaaiaa  oidac  fondod  to  fit  Korbart. 

1131.  Ckntn«ll«raolMaiN  oonfab  AbiMtotanktateokaa 
the  TrinitT. 

1133.  Coooordat  of  Worms.  The  dispute  aboot  iaraatitarea 
settled  by  the  rmrteror's  renunciation.  Abelard  founds  the  Paraolotak 

1128.  Ninth  General  Council  (first  of  the  Later»nl  Co 
tion  of  the  settlement  between  thie  Pope  and  the  emperor. 

1124.  The  emperor  iuTadea  Fkaaoa,  batrattnoMk  ~ 
Honoriui  11.  pope.    Darld  1.  king  of  Sootlaad. 

ll'jS.  Lothaire  II.  king  of  Germany;  oppoaad ly ( 
of  Swabia,  and  Frederick,  duke  of  Franconta. 

IIM.  VUlt  of  Darid  of  SooUand  to  Henrr  L 

1137.  Bo«r,  the  great  Ooont,  nooanisea  as  daka  of  Apolia  and 
Oalafarik  Ha  oairiaa  «a  war  with  tlw  Fopo  andia  aMaanmmiioaftaii, 
bat  Mm  IwrwtttaM  Hm  aait  yaar.  Xaniva  cf  Oaaftv  «r 
Anion  vtth  Xi^Ai^te  of  Hut  L 

Tilt. 
ii». 

in  En^hs^ 


1130-1186.] 


C  H  R  O  N 
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1190.  Innoeent  II.  pope.  Amoletoi  II  tnti  pope.  Bttger 
II.,  c<;iunt  uf  Siciljr,  rsoahras  tiUa  of  king  from  Anaclatu^  and 
m&koa  r»iermo  hi»  capita!.    Abbov-chureb  of  Clurv  con»ecr«t»ri 

by    Innocent    II.      Confrrruce   •■i'-.vm  i-;i   Ii-.tm.- i  :,t  ],iill;;Liro  ir. 

Lt^go  ;  St  Bcniikrd  prcacnt.  Uetou/a  liecoinea  abocsa  ol  Uie  iori- 
cl«ta. 

1131.  I><alli  of  lUldwhi  II.,  king  of  JenwdRm  ;  Fulk  of  Ai^oo, 
hla  aon-inoUw,  su  rer  Is 

II8S.  Innocent  II.  rc-eitubluhcd  at  Rome  by  Lothain.  Lotbain 
erownod  Mnpcror  by  tlM  Pupc^  «  bo  it  inln  MiiytIM  Iff  AMdttU. 
Ooont  Bonr  bJcM  the  title  of  king  of  fieily. 

IIM  SmA  «f  Alphoneo  I.,  ki^  of  Maram  asd  Angon,  and 
atfUKHtm.  «r  4ft  Iriwgrlamfc  Amcid  «f  BrMd*  bugiiia  to  pnaeh 
•wnl  this  tin. 

lias.  DMth«rlldtet1L,drika4fir«niHad|r,iiOMiffaMlh. 

StaptMU  (of  Bloi*)  king  aT  KogluuL 

II87.  Looia  VIL  (U  king  aT  Pmdos  aairiad  »  mmor 

of  Ouiaane  before  hia  aeoeadoa.  luM  Hgpi  diliM  nnt  nf  ttilf  k  i 
Lothaln.    Death  of  Lotbaira.   tadMti     flMUtt  ^UMsMnd 

at  Amill    Birth  of  Saladia. 

1138.  Conrad  III.  amparor.  Soger  kin|(  of  Sidly  takaa  Uia  Pope 
prtaoner,  and  compels  b:m  to  confirm  him  in  hi*  kingdom.  Death 
of  AnacUlua,  ana  rnd  of  the  schLaza.     Darid,  king  of  Scotland, 

inradaa  Englaod,  asd  ia  datetad  at  tho  battio  of  tha  Staadani 
(NorthallertoaX  flill  mi  III  Win|iii|tlHmMiilliiiMli  rfnii|)liiii 

and  Mand. 

1139.  i'ortugal  erected  into  a  Ungdmn  fcr  r.:nnt  .A.lii>inn.in  }{i'n- 
riquei.  Mjilachy,  bishop  of  Coonanglit,  VLs.ta  Cliir  ,  am  ii:  i  R  ^ae. 
Tenth  General  (  onnoil  l»i>cond  cf  the  La'.^r^n  v  .\rT.:.!.l  of  lirf.-.cia 
eondemoed  and  iMuiaticd  bvm  Italy.  Htiury  of  tiioia,  biahop  of 
Wiackaater,  papal  legale  in  England. 

1140.  Oowwuofa«a^  baraardKetaAbalardeoodcmiMd.  Abakrd 
appeala  to  Oo  FlMik  Hmtt  9t  Ibl  lil—wihl*  OWMIglfaxf  Iht 
Virgin  intrddmC 

1141.  Interdict  Ud  im  fiance  by  Inaootat  II.  Xtaf  IWhiImq 
Uken  priaoner  Iff  Robatt  of  Qlooccater  at  tho  battlo  «f  filliinh 
Maud  TeeeiTed  aa  "  Lady  of  buriaad.'  TlanlmtMr  Tnmit 

1142.  Hand  bcaieged  in  Oxford  ly  SklfbM.  DtAtt  iMmA. 
Haiiry  the  Lion  dnke  of  Saxony. 

II4S.  Kanucl  Comnenua  emparar  of  the  Eaat.  CclestiaolL  popa. 
On  •admission  of  Looia  TIL  the  interdict  on  France  ii  raiaed. 

1U4.  I.UL-iai  II.  [of*  ;  haooncludiM  a  trvaty  with  Ronr  of  Slofly. 
The  primacy  of  tho  church  of  Toledo  cooAnDad      tfa*  PoM. 

II45.  Maud  irithrlr  i.vi  f [  III  Eugland.    OoaqOHli af  KMMdllB, 

anltaa  of  Aieppo.   Eu^nius  III.  pope. 

114i<.  Saoond  Cniaade  proolained  by  the  Pope  ;  preached  St 
Bernard.  loTiaion  of  Onaoa  by  king  Boctr  ;  Thrbr.*  and  Con  nth 
pliind(<rt<l.  Asseniblr  at  Teielai ;  liOOia  TII.  takes  the  croea. 
Arnold  of  Brescu  beaoa  insorreetion  at  Rome,  and  expels  the  Pope. 
The  Almohadea  enter  Spain. 

1147.  Soger,  i^bot  of  St  Deoiit  appointod  regent  of  Fraaoe. 
tha  fhiMiiim  ladbgrOoand  aad  Loiiia  v  II.,  arrire  at  OonitMitinopIe. 
fllB*HtAplM«liibahairor  tlMJomb  Supprawioa  of  tho  Heo- 

11«8l  nTonuadvt  mA  Unaama,  mmmtmhSly  beaiaga 
Damaacna,  and  retnni  t*  lUR^ 
1140.  BeooTety  of  Onh  from  OiiKiwti  by  the  Ernperor  MaaaeL 

1150.  CompUation  of  eaoon  law  completed  by  Oratlaa  (begun 
br  Iro  id  Chartrea,  1114).  Koareddin  conna<!r»  Bdoaaa.  Peter 
taa  Lombard  wiitca  hia  Senttnm.  Lam  allm  tHtnatrial  doba 
■MkbyXdriaiforRogerofSie^rokoatlilllltaMk  ilflMM  Int 
pabliahed  by  Solomoa  JuohL 

1151.  Death  of  QMbtf  it  koj/OO.  faVMlW  «f  BogMT  Vf 
Msnne!  ;  peace,  1153. 

1 1  ^Unanor  of  Ouienne,  dirorocd  by  Loais  VII.,  marrir«  Henry, 
aon  of  Maad  (Henry  II,  of  England).  Frederick  1..  BarbaroMa, 
owparoc  of  the  Ho  mans. 

IIM.  Treaty  between  Btcphen  and  Henry.  Malcolm  IV.  king 
of  Scotland.    Anastasius  I V,  {>op<!i.    Death  of  St  Bernard. 

IIM.  Ueorv  IL  iPlanUfcaet  line)  king  of  EngUad.  Death  of 
Bo)(ar  of  Sicily.  Koareddin  takea  Daaaaaoa  uid  ntakea  it  hla 
omtaL  Loait  VIL  marriaa  Oooataaoe  of  OaKtila.  laraaion  of 
iMf  by  Frederick  BarbanoMb  AdllM  IT.  (SlklMlM  BloakipM*) 
IIm  only  Engliah  pope. 

lifts.  Beaa laid  BBa«rbit«idlot1if«k«  Pope.  DlaCatBoMaglia. 
AtBold  of  Braaola  banlahad  b^  tlw  Romaiu,  atrangled  and  borat  by 
ordar  of  tha  emperor.  William  I.  of  Sicily  ezoonrmnnicated  and 
deprivod  of  part  of  hla  kingdom  by  the  Pope.  HenrylL  authoriied' 
br  the  P<^lo«nd«rtak«Maoaaqwtaf  ualMid.  xbainaa  Bookat 
enaneeUor  of  KBglmdi  OoBoaMiaa  of  fwdoiliik  BoibmoB  ot 
Boma. 

1164.  William  of  Siciljr  makeapracn  with  tho  Pope.    The  mar- 

KHata  of  nppar  Awtna  erected  into  a  duchy.    Death  of  Peter 
Veoorable,  abbot  of  Cloar. 
1157.  latiiioBfif  Folaadbrthaoiuaror.   Tho  baak  of  Voaice 
ir  t    '  L    MnM  IrbM  hfWiKf  *•  Um,    DM  at 

daauMQQ* 


nS8.  Invasion  of  Lombardy  by  tha  amperor.  Siege  of  MQaa. 
Diet  of  Koncaglia.    Henrr  II.  viflta  Louie  ViL  at  Pane. 

1169.  Expedition  of  Ilcnry  II.  aguinst  ToTiloaac,  War  with 
France^    Aiexaader  III.  jiojw.     Victor  W.  anti  iwpo. 

1160.  CottBcH  of  Paria  convoked  by  tho  emperor  for  recognition 
of  Victor.  Eioommunicatjon  of  the  cmpt  rtr  by  Alciandsr.  The 
Albigenaes  b^pin  to  attract  attrntinn  about  thu  thao.  CondeOUia. 
tion  and  branding  of  Germji'-  lirrrti-?  n'.  ;j\ I  jr  J 

llfil.  Peace  between  EngUud  uui  ffTUacv.  iupo  Alexander  IIL 
xaoaired  by  the  two  kinRs. 

1161.  iieatructioB  of  Uilan  by  the  emperor.  Becket  arohUahop 
of  CaatartNUT ;  Iw  mtgm  tho  ahnMllmridf.  (NIbirt  MM 
biahop  of  LoodoB. 

uA.  fioqwiwimrinnNdbrllMivd. 

IIM.  TbtXtautftatlMM  of  CkioDdon  oabooriM.  OmmQ  «f 
Northampton.  Flight  of  Beoket.  Becket  at  Saao  aad  «t  Faa> 
tigny.  B.iaiahment  of  Becket'a  frieada  br  Henry  IT.  ttdldlaifk* 
aion  of  Lonibardy  by  the  emperor.    Paaeal  III.  aQti•pclXM^. 

1165.  William  I.,  the  Lion,  king  ofHcotlaad. 

116C  ZeognOn  atomad  \fUaamL   Beoket  at  VanM 
oommnnioatoi  Uo  onniooL    Vonrth  Imrioa  of  lU|f  I17  fha 
Sinperor. 

1167.  War  betwwn  Henry  and  U.uis  till  11(19.  The  Ix>rabu4 
Laagoe  (onaed.    The  Loa^e  defMts  tho  emperor  at  Lej^nano. 

114S.  Oalixtoa  III.  anti-p  j  ,  \  1  t  .ry  of  Manuel  over  Ilonga. 
riaaa  at  Zotwmin.  End  of  the  war.  Tha  Lombard  L«ague  pat  to 
the  baa  by  the  omppror. 

118>.  Meeting  of  Henry  and  Louis  at  Montmirail  respecting 
Becket.  Eicoiatnunicntion  of  Gilbert  Foliot,  bishop  of  London,  by 
Becket.  Lavaaion  of  Ireland  by  Stroogbow.  Another  meeting  of 
Heary  and  Looia  at  St  Deaia. 

1170.  Fonaalteooaciiiatioa  of  Haarr  IL  and  Archbiahop  Tbomaa 
•fe  iMmL  iawiil—tfaa  of  tbtonkUibop  at  Caat«rbnry,  Deo. 
M.  BIrdi  of  Bt  Doniita.  FMwVaUota^iu  preaching  at  Lyou 
•boat  tiita  time. 

Uri.  Heorr  IT.  fandw  Irtkad,  and  b  aekaowled^  Uag  at 
Coancil  of  OaahaL  Coooiuat  of  Egypt  Iw  flUnooah  aad  Balaoi^ 
nneralaofKooroddhi.   £nd  of  the  FattBUto  OaUpkib  WarlwtWtM 

Manuel  and  tha  Veaetiaas  till  1174. 

1172.  Abeolutioin  of  Henry  II.  at  Council  of  ArTanchaa. 

1173.  Civil  war  atirred  as  by  tha  kiaf'a  aoaoia  Baglaadaad 
Korruandy.  Saladin  tultaa  Of  Igypt.  AaaalHliiB  of  AnUUhof 

Thomaa  by  Alexander  III, 

1174.  Canonization  of  Bernard  li  ,  A !(  T  inder  II I.  Fifth  invasion 
of  Italy  by  tho  emperor.  Ciege  of  Alexandria.  Henry  II.  doei 
penance  at  the  tomb  of  .St  Thomas  of  Canterbnrv,  July  12 
William  the  Lion  captured  at  Alnwick  by  Baaolph  A*  Olanrilhs 
Jaly  12  ;  be  is  rLkaw:d  after  doing  boiMgi  lO  HoUffte  tlM 
doio.    DaniascU!!  takt-n  by  BaUdin. 

1175.  Tho  bull  of  Ad'riAn  IV.  promulgaced  in  Ireland.  The 
Scottiah  prelfttce  taiwi  cMoaical  obedience  to  the  archbishop  of 
York. 

1174.  Victoiy  of  tha  Milainao  imr  Fnderfck  at  Legnaao  (Cottol. 
Groat  Ooouil  illloithaBflBBS  ttoolzdrcnitt  of  the  jadMaaotab> 

lldud.  n*  OufthwilM  Otdir  lypfwod  by  the  Pom.  Yietorv  01 
Kilidy  Aralan,  aaltao  of  Tconinin,  orcr  Manool  at  Hyriokephaloa. 
Joha  of  Salisburjr  biahop  of  Chartrea. 

1177.  Earl  John  named  Lord  of  Irekadj  tho  eonntry  partkionrd 
fbr  completion  of  the  con^tieot.  MeotlBig  «f  the  Pope  and  the 
emperor  at  Venice ;  abeolution  of  the  emperor.  Saladin  defeated 
at  Bamla  by  Renand  de  Chatillon. 

1178  Itmmnliatioa  of  Boanr  IL  aad  Looii  TIL  Tha  hontki 
of  Toulonac  eicorma—lcatodoMhotobod  tftlW  l^fltO.  IwlOOOBt 
III.  anti-popo. 

1179.  Eleventh  General  Co  and!  (third  of  the  Ijilrrin'i  Cniaade 
aijainat  the  AlbigiiDSfs  aanctioned.  Pilgriinage  of  l/juia  VII.  to 
toe  tomb  of  ^t  'rhonjitH. 

1180.  Philip  I!.,  Aug';.'?tas,  King  of  Francp.  Al'-xr.is  II.,  Com- 
nenoa,  empenir  of  tho  Kast.  H'-nry  the  Lion,  duk-  of  lisvaria, 
deprived  uf  all  hia  dumixduna  at  Diet  «t  Warxb<;i^.  CarthoaiaB 
Bionka  m  England. 

1181.  Wilfiam  the  Uoa  omtoiBimiriflrtod,  aad  Beotlaod  laid 
ndtr  fa^laL  tgr  Alanadir  UL  LuIm  lU.  pofoi  llntaarfaa 
of  amo  la  Fi*ffflM. 

118S.  Birth  of  St  Frasdib  Bdeioa  taken  by  Batadia.  The  Jon* 
baniabed  from  France. 

118S.  Treaty  of  Conataaoe  between  the  euipolot  aad  the  eaa> 
federata  towna  of  Italy,  oooflming  their  priTilogoK  AmMa  aad 
Aleppo  taken  by  Saladin.  Andltmicua  I. ,  Ccmnenas,  emp«ror  of  tk* 
Bast. 

1184.  RcconeUlntloB  of  the  ions  of  Henry  II.  at  Council  of  Lea- 
don. 

1185.  Urban  III.  pope,    Theewilnnlca  taken  by  tin-  Norman*. 

Isaac  n.,  Angelas,  emi  r  r  <t  the  Eaat.  The  crown  of  Jerusalem 
oflTered  to  Henry  II   1  y  tin-  patriarch  of  Jemaaleni  and  the  grand 

master  of  the  I  •  irij  lar  i,  >iud  refused. 

1184.  Ony  of  I.ua)gDao,  kiag  of  Janualoau    Revolt  of  Bttl||nA, 
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Second  ful^riia  kingdom  fomtdpd.  Muriage  4(  Itmft  iSag  of 
the  Komuii,  with  Conaunce,  bvireu  or  SiciJj. 

1U7.  B«tllo  of  Tib«riu  (Hsttia),— rictory  of  Salndin  orer  the 
ChrirtUiM.    Captun  at  JeniMl«a  bj  fl»liiin.    End  of  tba  Latin 
TUL  nfttnoMtlUb  ChmotllL  Thitd 


im  11m tmtmmTttiM  mi  a»VbmvtWnaii»  tad  2x>g. 

1199.  Siege  of  Acre  b^gmi.  Fndariek  Mto  out  on  tli«  crnwde. 
Eicliaitl  I.  king  of  Endnad.    Mtmri*  of  Jawi  In  London. 

II  BO.  Tba  order  of  Tentonio  knigbta  fonaded.  Richard  and 
Philip  meet  at  VcMlai,  and  i«t  oat  for  the  emiade.  Tancred  king 
of  Sicily.  WttiuUk  twio*  dateti  tiw  anlUm  at  IconinBi  and 
ukea  th«  dxf.  IMhMc  dwimd  !■  Arift  MiMr.  SUuf  VI. 
•mperor. 

IJSl.  Mamag«  of  Rlchanl  I.  Uj  HeK-npiria.  Captunj  of  Acre  by 
the  Cniiadera.  Celeitine  111.  pone.  Ketani  of  Philip  to  France. 
Victory  of  Richard  at  Arsoof.  Kaplea  bedeged  by  the  emperor. 
Coronation  of  Henry  YI.  and  Cooatance  at  Rome.  Destruction  of 
Tuaculom. 

1102.  Ouy  of  LuaLgnan  titular  king  of  Cypnii.  Jeraaalem 
ftmtaMd  if  Gnuadera.  Tmoe  with  Saladin.  Ariwt  tt  Riohard 
«  lb  ntaiB  ^  Liopold,  duka  of  Anattu.   Vtargatim  ti  Sad 


IIM.  BklmA  tiA»llMOirt«rBin«M.  Dwlli  «r  Sdadis. 
If  arriage  of  Philip  Aumtni  wiUi  InganuBa  of  Senmark. 

1194.  Ubaratian  Mid  Mtiira  of  Richard.  Riehaid  dafaata  Philip 
•t  IMeraL  Conqaeat  of  tlw  Two  SiaOiM  to  ^  «1>°  >^ 
Mvraad  king  at  Palema  BMi  IMhdak  IL  Uawt^n  , 
Jorwarth  ptloea  of  Walaa. 

1195.  Battle  of  AlarwM,— Alpbooao  Tin.  oT  OMtO*  MmM  hy 
Baraoeu.   Alezina  Anselna  emperor  of  the  Eaat 

1190.  Marriage  of  Philip  Augnatai  with  AgamttlUluia, 
11B7.  Chilean  Gaillard  built  bv  Richard  1. 

1198.  Innocent  111.  pope.  Philip  of  SwaWa  (Hohcn^UiifT.iii 
amperor.  War  with  hia  rival,  Otto  of  Brunawick.  KicLard  dtfiaU 
lk«  French  at  Giaora. 

1199.  Pire  years'  trace  ln-tween  EDf;land  and  France  by  nu'diation 
of  the  Pope.  Jobn  king  of  England.  Hia  nephew  Arthur  aup- 
nwtad  br  Philip  Anguataa.  Bohemia  erected  into  a  kiogdoni. 
Maritw^  ftaoalflf  mMiv«wllauyTL,tiriM«MMUBnuieatad 
w  tba  FoHb 

mo.  fMHuHam  of  BdHM  ■nd  Puii  bmM  Wbn  this 
tbm.  hOuMelt  laid  on  Tnate  by  Pope  luMoaat  Ut  Ifaniafe 
«(Lg«la  of  Praaca  to  Blanche  of  CaatUa.  Rigs  fBViM.  Strife 
of  OmU  and  Qhibelline  in  Florence  begins  about  tUo  tim.  Iaj- 
tmm  writes  hia  Chronicle  of  Britain  (the  Sme^. 

IMl.  Cooncil  of  Soiasona.    Death  of  Agnca  of  Mirania. 

IMS.  Fourth  Croaade  nnder  lUldwin,  count  of  Flandera.  Walde- 
oar  II.,  the  Victorious,  king  of  Denmark.  War  between  France 
and  Rneland.  Dmth  of  Abbot  Jo«chim  about  this  time.  Coaouest 
of  Sicilv  (ci'-rpt  .Meiwina)  by  Ifarkwild  OOOfllM.  Bmu  of 
MarkwaJd.    Zara  takvn  by  Crusaders. 

1203.  Capture  of  Constantino|>le  by  Cnuaden.  Innuisltion 
founded  bv  Innocent  111.  as  commission  for  couTorsion  of  tiif;  Albi- 
fansea.    Murder  of  Arthur  by  King  John. 

1804.  Loaa  and  re.«aptnre  of  (XimitaiitiDopIe  by  CraMcIirB.  Un.U\. 

win  IfSt  l*tin  emperor  of  the  East.     f  ar  t  in'  .'f  rhatt^au  n.-iUl.itil 

and  oonqneat  of  Nonnaody  from  the  Englmh  by  FbUip  Augustus. 
Impira  of  TfofaiMiid  wwtiJ  ka  Alaxina  Comnenua. 

IMS  (IIM  n.  Birth  «riIbntM  Munns  (died,  1280).  Baldwin 

L  H<l  tdn  iriMwr  If  ttHUprian. 


■0ftl5^  of  Uogul  and  Tatxr 
I  laaacana  ciowMd  nu/tttot  of 
]neM(okeU«lC6wtatiBOploltlM).  Hesir  oTHidBrair Latin 
•nperor  of  the  East 

IMS.  England  placed  nnder  interdict  by  Innocent  III.  Cmaede 
Ugainat  the  Albiguises  proclaimed  by  him.  Otto  IV.  Mkaowledgcd 
•np^ror  after  mordar  of  Philip. 

1209.  Franciscan  order  founded.  King  John  ezcommnnlcated 
by  the  Pope.    Otto  crowned  at  Rome. 

mo.  (Jouncil  uf  Paris  condemns,  bums,  and  forbids  reading  of 
Aristotle's  J/c'<5;>A;/r.i-.t.  A!li;ttiee  of  the  etnpcror  Henrr  with  the 
■nltan  of  Iconium  aguinat  Theodore.  InTa-sion  of  China  l>y  Jenghil 
Khan. 

1211.  Otto  excommunicatc<l  by  the  Pojk;.  Pandnlph  legate  in 
Xngland. 

1212.  Frederick  II.  crowned  emperor  of  the  Romans.  The 
Children's  Cntaade.  IUttI<-  uf  Nmv.lh  ili-  'ruliKia, — Tictory  of  the 
kina  of  (Sutile,  Aragon,  and  Navarro  ov^^r  the  Uoors. 

inii  Kins  John  of  England  Uicomes  the  Pope's  vassaL  Second 
favMloB  of  China  by  Janriilx  Khan.    Battle  of  Iturtt. 

IS14.  Birth  of  BqfvBM)on  (died,  1294  t)k  Battloof  Bominaa^ 
defeat  orEmparorOttolT. by  Philip  Anguatoi.  IMihttmUm, 
ilie  Lion,  king  of  Boots;  Alexander  II.  cucceeds  him. 

1  :i 5.  Bieoe  and  captura  of  Peking  (Yen-king)  bnr  Jeagbis 
Tba  QmtOiMtaraipudbfKiQi John.  TwSfth' 


flborth  of  the  Laterao).  Dominicaai 
Fredeiick  II.  at  Alx-la-Chapclle. 

1218.  Uonorina  III.  pope.    HefllJ  IIL  1^  (f  ! 
firmation  of  the  Great  Charter. 

1217.  Fifth  Ontwda  nndar  Aadimr,  Uisof  Bt 
de  Burgh  jostidaiy  of  England,  Mntthmrr 
o(dernt8«AUiano(4M,iaM}.  JfSdiaol  Scot,! 
totloi,  Wag  at  Tdodoi  tttm  vt  Oonrtaoay  cnpotar  of  At ! 
Order  of  Pnar  Praaehoa  founded. 

1218.  Trial  by  ordeal  formally  abolished  in  England.  Death  of 
Otta  Battle  on  the  Jaxartea  between  Jenghiz  KItan  and  the  Khar- 
iamians.    Death  of  Simon  de  Montfort. 

1210.  Damictta  taken  by  Crusaders.  Robicrt  of  Conrtenay  em- 
peror of  the  Eaat. 

1221.  Conqnrat  of  Khoraasan  andPsiaia  by  Jenghix.  Dominican 
and  Kram  iv  an  friara  arnvo  in  ^iritHii.  BbtC  «f  BMHWton 
(died,  1274).    Death  of  Doininie. 

1222.  TheCMteBd^Mnaf  Ha«Hln  BbmH  ilVMdhy 
Andrew  II. 

122S.  Louis  Vtll.  king  of  France. 

1X24.  UniTanity  of  l^lea  founded  by  Emperor  Frederick  II. 
Patar  do  Viaan  ehiaf  adTiaar  to  Frederick  about  thia  tima. 

1S96.  Louia  IK.  (8t  Louisl  king  of  Franoa.  Tha  Lomban] 
La«a  mewed  ag^nst  Freda*Mk  U.   J>wlh  of  Francia. 

1B7.  Gregory  IX.  pope.  Bblhaf  IhoitH  Aquinas  (died,  1274), 
Death  of  Jeiwhls  Khan. 

13S&  Sixth  Crusade  under  Frederick  II.  Death  of  Ste^boa 
Lington,  archbishop  of  C^tcrbury.    Canonisation  of  Fiaa«i  hf 

rogorr  iX.  Baldwin  II.  emperor  oi  Uia  East ;  John  of  BlIwM 
his  colleague  and  guardian  during  minority,  1229  to  1237. 

1229.  Treaty  between  Sultan  El  Kamel  and  Frederick  II.  Jeru- 
salem given  np  to  the  Christians.  Council  of  Tuulouac  establiahM 
the  Inquiaition  in  Latiguedoc. 

1231.  Translation  of  tl»e  Almagtsl  by  command  of  Frederick  II. 

1233.  E<imund  Kirh  archbishop  of  Canterbury  (died,  I'JIO). 
RolxTt  GroBsetratc  bishop  of  Lincoln  (died,  1263),  liripo.'-y  I.K. 
iiitrusla  the  Doimii'.'.'an  Order  with  sole  dirrrtuin  of  the  hirjuisition. 

1234.  Canoiiiiatioa  of  Dominic  by  Gregory  IX.  I'roinalgatioo 
of  new  code  of  the  Decretala  by  Gregory. 

1S8S.  laabella  of  England  married  t«  Frederick  1 1.  Cjiooniatton 
of  Elixabeth  of  Hungary. 

ISM.  luTMion  of  Bnaift  aad  aek  af  If oacow  by  Tatars. 

lur.  Oaoad  IT.  kfa««rtt«  Bonm  Bnttio  of  Onto  Hoon. 

IMS.  Manlvga  of  SfaMS  do  XiMtSMt  to  I 
III. ;  the  earldom  of  Laieeater  ajTon  to  Um. 

1299.  Frederick  II.  makaa  hli  son  Enxio  king  of  BMfala.  Her 
man  too  Salxa  grand-maater  of  the  Teutonic  knights.  Uoeciih 
kingdom  of  Granada  founded. 

1240.  Birth  of  Cinnhu  (died.  IMtX    Atdoiick  iandaa  I 
of  the  Church;  fniili  ^plMf  nt»  jrir 
in  England. 

1241.  Celestine  IV.  pope;  dica  before  consecration.  Death  of 
Waldemar  II.  of  Denmark.  Eniio  captures  Genoese  fleet,  with 
canlinala,  biahopa,  Ac    Death  of  Empress  li>al>ella. 

1242.  Battle  of  Taillebourg,  — St  Louia  defeats  Henry  III. 

1243.  Innocent  IV.  pope,  after  nearly  two  years'  vaoaaqr. 

1244.  Treaty  between  the  Pope  and  the  emperor. 
Tiiirtcenth  General  Ctiuncil  (first  of  Lyona).  De_ 

of  the  emperor  by  tha  Pope.   Death  of  Alexander  of  Ualoa. ' 

_^.«.  iSita*.- a-ai«.  Id— 

1348.  SeTenth  i 
in  Spain.    Hiege  of  Panna. 
1S4».  Alaxuidtr  IIL  Unc  of  SeDte.  Owlh  of  FMv  d* 

Unirenf^  CoUag^  Oxford,  fonnd  

1250.  St  Louis  defeated  and  captured  by  tho  MittiBOf  1 
released  in  a  moBth.    Conrad  IV.  emperor.    Hia  daia  i 
William,  count  of  Holland.    The  Mamelukea  becomo  : 
Egypt     Manfred  regent  of  Sicily.     CoUego  of  Um 
founded.    Gunpowder  probably  invented  about  this  timo. 

1262.  Alphonao  X.  kvng  of  Caatila.   The — ^- 
pleted.    English  laws  introduced  in  AValea. 
The  Jews  expelled  from  France. 

Alexander  IV.  pope.    Birth  of  Marco  Polo  (died,  1824). 
Inquisition  introduced  in  France.    Ednigsberg  four.drd 
Teutonic  knighta.    Submiwion  of  the  Two  to 


carl  of  Cornwall,  a^d  Alphnnso  X.  of  CajtLle  riril 


1268. 
12S4. 
1255. 
br  the 
Manfred. 

1257.  Kii-liarl, 
emperor*  of  iln'  1 

1258.  .Siege  and  capture  of  IiagliJ.-kd  by  Tatars  nnder  HnUisu 
Khan.    Extinction  of  tha  caliphate  (AbbsLSides).    "  ProriMona  ol 
Oxford  "Boandbvtho  "Mad  Parliamenu''   Manfred  crowned 
<f8k4y.^ 

llM.  KnMaiUkiaorfholtogifa.  IMnimmmuML 
IMO.  Appearance  of  the  Flagellanta  is  ltdj.   Xaafrad  mailt 
•f  Tnacany. 

IML  UrbM  lY.  fugt.    BtaalM  twiMwidMrt 
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EnJ  of  Latip 


Olpttire  of  Ooi»tantinoi>U  I7  Uieliacl  Palcologui. 
mpire  of  the  Eaat 

I20S.  Battle  of  LkT^—ittaiX  of  KonrcgUnt  bj  Alrxasder  111. 
of  Scotland. 

1204.  Uattle  of  Lewe*,— Earl  Simon  dofeata  Henry  III.  and  takea 
him  prisoner. 

1265.  Clement  IV.  pop*.  Deputiea  of  the  commona  ait  in  the 
narliament  of  England.  lUttli-  of  Evesham, — defeat  and  death  of 
Karl  Simon.  Pirth  of  Hanvidicd,  1321 ).  ( t>  Birth  of  Duns  Scotiu 
(died.  130s).  >Iaiirrf  i,  Kin;-  of  Sicily,  defeatc-d  liy  Charlea  of  Anjoo  ; 
tlefeat«id  hmJ  killed  by  hia  riral,  \'266.    Composition  of  gun- 

powder known  to  Roger  Baccn. 

12M.  Koger  Jiaooa  Moda  liia  O/nu  Ua/ui  to  Tope  Clement  IV. 
iVgmUi.  lMik(«C  ti»  Aplollo  Bratkn*,  fiMiilipm  in 

Parma. 

12t37.  Treaty  of  Viterbo,  between  the  11 11 1 li  1 1 1 1 1 1  il  umiii  IM1I ■  1 11. 
Charlta  of  Anjoo.  and  WilUam  prino*  of  Aokaia. 

136S.  £dward  of  IngUad  Ulua  tlia  «iMi  tX  OamSL  of  North* 
ampton.  Conndia  de6»Ud  \ij  ClurfM  al  Ai^  at  TagUaooca 
aaJhahMMakHatlM 

1M9.  FwgaaiaaBa— Uaa  mitricting  the  powar  «f  llM  Pope  in 
FfMMi^  mBolfliilai  8t 

1S70.  m  Loofa  aela  oat  Ibr  ciaaade,  and  dioa  haCwa  Tiniia. 
PUUp  IIL,  the  Bold,  king  of  France.  Dirth  of  WflUMBafOaeam 
about  thia  time  (died  about  1360). 

1271.  Gragorv  X.  pope,  after  two  jaan'  WMa^f.  hmm^  of 
llarco  Polo  to  tbe  eoart  of  Kublai  Khao. 

1272.  Edward  I.  king  of  England. 

1278.  Kadolph  of  Hapafaorg  amperor. 

1S74.  roorteaath  Gaaanl  GbomU  (aaooad  of  Lfaw^i  nloB  of 
Oraak  and  Booua  Ctanhts  afeM.  V«v  nf  fcHwi  «(  fapal 

rtoctioB. 

127S  ieirta).  AraUo  uamb  Mil  i»  tnatlaa  wtlMliMaba 

by  Macba-AJlsh. 

1270.  hiDLK'.'ut  v.,  Adrian  Th  nl  UktL  ZZ.  (XZI.)  fopta. 
Birth  of  (iiotto  (died,  1337  >. 

1277.  Nicholaa  111.  pojic 

1279.  Sutute  of  Mortmain  passed  in  KnglaaJ. 

1280.  CoDfiueat  of  China  bv  Uogula  completad. 

1281.  Hartin  IV.  poiw.  Tnatjr  «f  OrnatOb  batwaea  the  Pop^ 
tha  king  «C  Xi^li^  awl  TaiiK  tt  Ik*  Onek 

Ito^WBOtoTf^'  iiiiinwfaafkifcfaaaQjt 
MioflaMvlMtiby  jbidMiHaHlLMHMMraffhtiMb  On> 
aiHat  aatfMttlaiBaBt  of  Walea  hy  EdmA  L  Twitliia  if  th» 
2il]r4ar  £ta  by  iBoadation  of  tha  aea.  Ualoii  of  QiMk  lad  HiiMia 
nhlirlwt  annulled  hf  Androuicaa  II. 

ins.  Sutnte  of  Kbaddlaa  (SUtuU  of  Walsa)  MmM.  Oon- 
aaaat  of  Fnusia  by  Teatoaio  kn^dila  ei 

li»L  Charlee  of  Anjo«  MmM  nd 
and  adoilnl  of  Sicily. 

lSU.Hoaoriuair.popa.  niUpIT„flNlMd|kiagarfteMa. 
Diath  of  Charles  of  Anjou. 

1288.  Margaret  of  Norway  queen  0.  8<xita  } 
niDority.    Sii^^rclli  baniihcd  from  Parroa- 

Nicholna  IV.  [mjic. 

1289.  Uarhage-treaty  of  Pnnea  Edwatx.  of 
anaaa  of  Mooto  0— iMit   DMrto  fiMWt 

aino. 

1290.  Expuuion  of  Jews  from  Eqirfiad 
Jfargant  of  Norway  00  her  way  to 
•cUtntor  liiiww  ilaHal  w'  ~ 

11»L  OmIm  of  Acre  by  Mdilk  il 
liMl  iM  «r  tha  Holy  Land.   OnftNM*  «l  Uwfd 
■arthacB  terona  at  NodHOb   Bmlulagi  of  Swhaooof  aratioo. 
Biban  aad  impriaonmaakflflldiaB  hauan  tai  fkonoab 

1392.  Adolpboaof  NaMHIMtlMar.  Mn(lhaiol)kingof  Soota. 
Ua  doaa  bomaga  to  Bdwnd  I.  al  Vomaafl^  I)ooamber  24. 

1294.  Celestine  V.  pona.  after  raeancy  of  mora  than  two  years; 
abdioataa.  Boniface  vill.  {wpe,  December.  Death  of  KnbW 
Khan.  Maaoud  II.,  laat  sultan  of  Iconium,  defeated  and  slain  by 
the  Uogula,  and  the  aultanate  dirided. 

1295.  Final  or(ri»nix«ti'>n  nf  Knt'lish  parliamrnt.  Rctnm  of 
Ifaroo  Polo  to  Vtrii  f.    I'r'  ir.nlin,  ;iiko  ol  I'oland,  crowntd  king. 

IIM.  Ikjnifaca  VIH.  pii:jiiiht«  th«  bull  fVcnWj  laico4,  January; 
rc(>ubli«liwi,  Aiii;ii»t  18.  I'lnlip  i«ucii  an  ciiLt  prnliibitin* arporta- 
tion  of  gold,  silver,  proviRiona,  fcc,  without  consent  of  the  tiown, 
Auj^it  17.  Uonifai-o  jjublinhes  a  second  boll,  I**ffab%lit,  Sen- 
tambsr.  Conquest  of  Scotland  W  Edward  I.!  aurrender  of  Baliol  ; 
intarfognwn,  laM-lMC  Tho  Finiia  poal  ttaMil  Hm  ahoal  thu 

StLaoiacaaoeUed 
hj  Sdwoid  I. 

their 
and 


her 


llasd  and  Margaret 

L    l>e»th  of 

L  aapointcd 
tettt  SHMtiah 


mr.  Battlo  of  ftitUac,— iPkteinr  of  Wi 
hf  Bonlfiwa  VIIL  Tn  Chwl  dwutir 
rionifaca  publkhio  a  hall  Mthnttho  Oa 
«f  don 


1298.  Deposition  of  tha  Eniperor  Adolphua.  Albert  I 
oeeda.  Battle  of  Falkirk,— victory  of  Edward.  Peace  betvoea 
Ensland  and  Frauoe.  Tha  Pope  proclaims  a  crusade  against  th* 
Comnnaa. 

1299.  Paleatrina  somndersJ  by  the  Colonnaa  to  Bonilaoe. 
Intenrentioa  of  Ronifaoe  in  affairs  oir  Scotland  by  bull  of  June  27. 

13^0.  Centennial  Jubileo  proclaimed  by  Pope  Bouifaoa  VIU.; 
he  nAaumcs  the  moiXa  Ecct  dm)  gladii.  Sa^rrlli  burnt  bj  tho  Ia« 
(HU-iiti.iu  St  Parma.    Siege  of  Caerlarerock  by  Edward  I. 

1301.  (joarrel  between  Qonifaco  Vlil.  and  I'liilip  the  Fair 
Iwginn.  KxcommOnication  of  -Philip.  Title  of  Prince  of  Wales 
conferred  on  the  aon  of  Edwanl  I. 

1S02.  The  i>arliament  of  Lmcoln  replies  to  the  Pope's  bull. 
Philip  bums  the  Pope's  bull,  January  2.  Kintcs-OrneraJ  of  France, 
repretcntatire  of  the  thr«e  estates,  constituted  by  Pliihp  IV.,  April. 
"BattU  of  Span,"  the  French  defaatad  at  Courtrai  by  tha 
Flemings,  Jaly.  Philip  issuea  an  edict  coDdaainiDg  the  In^aiat* 
tka,  Ootobar. 

ktaa  at  Vannbefg  a  OoMaa 
*  Kogatat  at  Anagnl, 
BoiMt  Oolobtr  II. 
Fair.  BaaadktXL 

popa.  no  Cktalaa  Oraad  COmpaay,  Ibmad  by  Roger  dl  Ikr, 
arnrea  at  Ooo^antinople. 

1304.  Stirling  taken  by  Edward  I.    Submliaion  of  Sootlattd. 
Birth  of  Fotnnh  (dk^  1»4).   Tho  bulla  ^afawt  Fiaaeo  !«• 
Toked.  VtotoiyafniliplhalUrofwIhaniaiitiatlUai 
Puelte. 

1S06.  dement  V.  pops.    The  )£nights  Templais 
Wallaoe  not  to  death      Edward  I.,  Augutt  23. 

1S08.  Murder  of  Comyn  at  Dumfries.  Kol«rt  Hnno  c 
king  of  Scotland.    Rt^r  di  I'lor  aasasainated  at  Adriunople. 

1307.  Excommanication  of  Hruco  by  papal  legate  at  }iarliament 
ofCarliale.  Edward  II.  kinj;  of  Kn^land.  Fra  Dolcino,  with 
Margarita,  tortured  and  burnt  at  VerccUL  Arrest  of  Knichts 
Templars  in  France  ami  England.  Battle  of  Apros, — victory  of  the 
Csta'aaB  over  thfi  nviantine  army. 

1308.  Aaaasaination  of  tiie  enil"  ror  by  John  of  Austria.  Henry 
YIl.  (of  Luxembourg)  succeeds  him.    I>oath  of  Duns  Scotna. 

1309.  Tha  Pope  remores  to  Avignon.  Bobert  of  Ai\jott  crownad 
kinf{  of  Naplca  by  tha  Popa.  Bin  da  JoiaTflle  writes  hiahlalaiyof 
Loou  IX.  Commimon  wr  trial  of  tha  Templars  op«aa  at  FlM% 
Annatr. 

nitk  Ooaquataflhodaobr  U>e  knighta  of  81  Joha. 
teariiMiiMBmyarBiBUbooVllL  tofhaii^  Diato . 
hb  Dt  ItmmnkI*  aboat  Oia  m».   FUty^Crar  Ttnplan  bant  al 

Paris. 

1311-12.  Fifteenth  General  Council,  held  at  Vienne,  October  to 
November.  Disaolution  of  order  of  Templara  decreed.  Condemna- 
tion of  the  Begharda.  Rescript  of  the  emperor  daftnlng  relations  of 
Swiaa  confederation  to  Austria  and  the  empire.  University  of 
Orleans  founded. 

1813.  Death  of  the  emperor  Henry  Vll.,  followed  bv  intcrrcgrjum. 
Birth  of  Boccaccio  (died,  1375).  (^onfration  of  C>-l(.ititif)  V, 
by  Clement  V.  Death  of  Clement  V.  Stirling  Castle  Uiitj-.-d  by 
Edward  Bruce 

1314.  Jacquf  s  lip  iluUv,  prand-master  of  tho  Temnlsrs,  burnt  at 
Paris.  Fr<-drnclc  III.  (iluke  of  Austria)  and  Ix)uis  V.  (IV.)  (duke 
of  Bavaria'i,  nrsl  emperors.    Louis  X.  (Hntin)  king  of  Fimnca. 

r^attlf  uf  Biinii'X'kbum,— victory  of  Bobtit BMW* am Idiiaid IL 
June  24.    Stirling  Caatia  given  np. 

1315.  Battla  of  MataarUn,— rictofyof  BwlMaaaMnallai 
Leopold,  dahaafAastriik   Flaaldffaataf  thaCUahaOiaBd 


IC  fohi  ZXIT.  pope.  J«iha  L  ktaff  Of  Aaan  fbar  dm 
FhiltoY.kii«of Franca.  Battlaef Ath«My,r-Tletorxof thaEngUah 
ovaf  tta  Iiiah. 

1817.  Modlatioa  of  tho  Papa  batwaaa  Baghad  aad  Saotiaad 
jactad  by  BtaeOk  Braea  oxeoauaaalflatad  aad  SooUaad  laM  aadar 

interdict. 

1318.  Edward  Bruce  defeated  and  killod  at  Dundalk. 
1320.  losnrrection  of  the  peasantry  (the  Ptu(mmautr)  la  Ftaaoi^ 
Jvna.    Conferenea  of  Robert  of  Naples  with  tha  FO|tO  at  AvIlBaoa. 

Tht  Scottish  parliament  ap|>eals  to  the  Pope. 

iX?!.  rcrsecution  of  tho  lepers  in  Kr.ri  r.  I! 'bcrt  of  HaflaB 
dcclai%d  vicar  of  Italy  daring  abeyance  of  the  empira. 

1321-1328.  Civil  warn  Ixrtwcen  rival  a^p—ia  «f  tiko  Eaat, 
Andronicns  the  elder  nnd  the  roun/^r. 

1322.  Cliarles  IV.  kmc;  cf  Vtan  -,:  li.itlle  of  MUhldorf,— FredailA 
duke  of  Anatria  defeated  and  rnjitiircd  1  y  the  Knipcror  I-ouis. 

1323.  Thirteen  years'  truce  \kIv.,cu  !■  t-;l  i-,  1  ^md  S^.  '.lniiJ.  Tha 
Floral  Oamea  instituted  at  Tuulotisc.  Diet  at  Frankfort  ;  iasueo 
proclamation  denyiiie  neoesaity  of  the  pope'a  oooaeut  to  alectioa  of 
emperor,  and  his  right  to  govern  the  euipirs  in  a  vacancy. 

1334.  ThatafAmrLoBiatxcomniiiniriiird  by  the  Pop^  March. 
John  WyalUb  bam  abaat  thb  tiote  (di«a,  1 36  0-  Birth  vl  WUUaa 
oCW|k«liaa(iUoil4M)k 

V.  —  92 
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thfWimAimitaiilUk, 


ins. 

1SS7.  Edward  III.  kiiiff  of  EngUnd.  Idwud  11.  iapomi  and 
murderad.  Th*  emperor  d>cUrM  th«  Pop*  •  b«r«tia  ;  ia  crownad  at 
MiWn,  and  ag&ic  eioommiuiicatnL 

1828.  Philip  YI.  (booaa  ot  Yalota)  Uaf  of  Fimao*.  Tha  am- 
Tvcror  croimaa  at  Roma,  dapoaia  th«  Pop*,  aod  seta  Peter  da 
CorbUre  alactad  (Ificholaa  V.)  Death  of  Caatracoo  Caatntcani. 
head  of  repubUo  of  Locca.  Iiidepaiid«iic«  of  Scotland  raoogniKxi 
br  traatj  of  Northampton.  CoD«uiitinopl«  t&lcci,  uid  Andromcoa 
IL  dapoaed  hj  hia  grandaon  Androni  i  n  i'] 

1320.  Dand  II.  (Bniee)  king  of  Scotlud.  Blockade  of  VioM 
by  OrUian.  Battle  of  Falakanoa,  — &nt  aogagamant  batwaan  tha 
•Bpanrof  thaEaataadthaioltaaoftlMOttiMMBa.  BrtihllAmant 
rfih>Ottn«M  Maatitk 

iMMton  of  8«otbaa  hf  Bdwwi  BdH  MfaM  Ij 

im.  Battla  «f  ^bkUdaa  HOL— Tlotav«f  UiwdUL 
Scota.  0MlmirnLlh>€hi^ON|if 

king  of  Sarria. 

mi  BanadietXII  poj« 

1U«.  Biith  of  Timar  (TaoMrkna.)  PUUp  of  TnaiM  Tints 
AvignoD. 

1«S7.  Edward  II L  clalma  th*  erown  of  Franoa.  Plague  of  loctuta 
in  Earop*  for  thra*  jean. 

1538.  Embaaay  from  Loaia  of  BaTmria  and  tha  king  of  France  to 
the  Pope  to  eeek  abaolation  of  Loaia  ;  abaolatica  J*fui«d.  Mission 
of  Barlaam  from  th*  Emperor  Andronicna  to  B«aadict  XII.  rr«p«cting 
rvnnioQ  of  Greek  and  Latin  charchea.  Allianoa  of  J&^ob  r&n 
Arterelde,  captain  of  Ghent  with  Edward  111.  Maating  of  the  em- 
peror and  EJwini  111  »t  Diet  of  Coblentl. 

1539.  Edward  III.  inradaa  Fraaoa  from  Jlunim*.  Oooqttaat  of 
Bithjnia  by  tb*  Tnrka  oomplatad. 

IM.  Battla  of  Slnya.— vktocy  ot  Idmid  IIL  «nr  tiia  TnaA 
Oagi  of  Tonmay ;  >  tmm  ■mrnhdid    flli«k  tf  Ckumr  (I) 
IML  ItatpaaMga  of  flwTwlntatoBwopiL  Jaha  T.  (Palao. 
land  mmmm  aC  th*  XMt.  VLmnaj  of  Aana  of  iienj.  latrigm 
SrWMCiiBtMUMHi  DimtoabMttlMli^of  Mout  ~  ' 
ht^aa.  PattareherowBatelteClHltalttSMMi 
eoMOQ  in  Britannr  ;  givM  iIm  to  ml  «w  M*Mi 
ittt  and  Charlaa  of  Bloia. 
1811  Clemant  TI.  popa. 

UM.  D^th  of  Robert  the  Wwe,  king  of  Naplaa. 
IMIk  Tha  Jubilee  jwiriod  reduced  to  fifty  yeari  by  Clooailt  VI. 
Wav  to  Onienna.    Firat  £DK''>h  gold  ooinaga  (tha  florin).  Dia- 
«sni7  of  Madeira  by  Robert  Mikchaa,  an  Engliahman.    Battla  of 
lalado,— defeat  of  the  Moon  by  Alpbonao  IV.  of  PortngaL  Parlia- 
t  of  Pari*  organiied  br  ordinaQoe  of  PhiUp  VI. 
1S46.  Aaaaacination  of  Jacob  ran  Arterelde.    DiicoTery  of  Canary 


Ikabor 


Srrrian  empire  eitabliahed 
th*  oldaat  monaxaant  of 


IT. 

yWUhj  of 
Difid  ILof 
(koML  Dnrhaa. 
iHdllLlMT). 


lalandaby  Qeno«»o  snd  S^ienish  sumrD. 
by  Stephen  Doahan  :  hia  ooda  pnbliahi 
Sarrian  langnaga.    JumadMltkm  if  lb* 
Conatantinopl*. 
m«.  Look  of  BoTufe  ■ 

Bmat  of  Lbi— hoMg)  ot 
«MdULM«ton«Mh«ICkiiqr>  <AMMt  M. 

OatoUrir.  «ip     Od*  Cm  (lik« 

MaRUfli  of  0iuSt.«dtoB  trr^ 

of  Cantaenxenoa. 

1347.  loraaion  of  Kaplae  bv  LooU  of  Hnngmiy,  January.  Flight 
of  Queen  Joanna  ;  aha  aalla  Arignon  to  the  Pom.  Cola  di  Biaui 
tribane  and  liberator  of  Borne.    Uniraraity  of  Ptagna  (CSbtoMmm) 

fooaded  by  tha  ^^^j^jj^jjj'*^^ CMMMnt^annti™'*  ^ 
of  tha  laat 

1S48-I3S1.  The  Black  Death  piwraila  in  Enropa.  Maaaaono  of 
Jaw*  on  iDapioion  of  poiaoning  th*  walla.  War  of  the  Qaaoeo*  with 
Oantaoazenua. 

1849.  The  StatoU  of  Labonrera  (Englai^d)  paa*«l.  DaophiaT 
nsited  to  crown  of  Franoe.  Title  of  Danphin  giTan  tA  tha  king  a 
aldaat  aon.    The  FlagallanU  otnvdwnned  Iqr  ball  of  Uaniaat  VI. 

lUO.  Otdar  of  tSa  Ovtw  lMtitBt«l  far  Idwofd  UL  about 
tUa  tiiBOk   Joka  IL  kiag  of  rnaoo;  Mar  of  Uw  Star  toatf- 
tiwChid,  Utf  if  ttotUab  ~ 
eoBpbta,  Uat.  ~ 


J«Ulaa  •! 


ISSL  Joanna  raatored  witk  bar  Iraabaad  Loai*  of  Tarantnm  to 
throne  of  Kaplec  Bland  at  Tngut.  Allianoa  of  Venice  with 
Oantacuenna. 

1352.  Victory  of  Oanoaae  or 
treaty  with  the  Emperor  Cantaeuaaaa^ 
Pope.    Innocent  VI.  pope,  December. 

13.'3    K.ubliahmant  of  tha  Turk*  in 
Frmmunir*  in  Kn|^d.  KicBci 


Oraaki^  and  their 
'  Itotte 


Europ*.     First  Statutff  of 

oator  of  BonM  by  Cardinal 


lUl  5Bfd  CUa  faUM  Igr  iMv  IT.  of  Ancoa. 
■tain  in  inanrrection  at  Boma.  Oantaeoaaataa  datkroned,  December. 

ISU.  War  between  Xa|[laad  and  Franc*  rmawed.  Charlaa  IV. 
erowned  at  Boma.  Aaaaaatnatiop  cf  ha«  daOiiIra  ky  Ajphnaan  IT* 
ofPaotagaL  Treaty  between  John  Palaehfaa  L  IM  luaotat  TL 
Arabic  nnmeraU  aaed  by  Petrarch. 

1858.  Tli«  Gi.ldcQ  Bull  of  the  empire  publithed  by  Cbn.'!-!  IT. 
Battle  of  Podtian,— Edward  tha  Blaek  Piuoa  dafoata  aod  cnptnna 
John  IL  and  kii  m.  Wyrilft  yOMm  Ud  J§t^  m» 
CWxA. 

1367.  Ordinance  for  the  eatate  of  the  land  of  Ireland  tuned. 
Traea  between  England  and  France.  Triampbal  rotry  of  th* 
Blaek  Plineo  into  London.    I>avid  II.  retami  to  ScotUn<L 

ItH.  Birfng  of  the  peaaanta  (th*  Jamuru)  in  France. 

Vm.  XM^if  Bntiny,— nanoktion  by  Edward  IIL  of  kia 
dite  to  Hm  mom  of  maei^  ta  Samandy,  Ainoo,  and  Maiaak 

Oa^niML  ABontkLaStnaf  ttaOttaHMHL  TMTlklw  aft 
HatoBao^  the  flrrt  teacher  of  Onok  in  Weatera  Enrope. 

IMI.  Oonqneat  of  Roamania  by  Annrath  I.  AuianopU  mada 
tha  arat  of  tha  aoltana.  Tha  Jani«»ri«a  ootobliahed.  Death  of  John 
Taoler  (bom.  12B0>. 

13«3.  Uae  of  Enf;U»h  in  law  pleading*  dix«etal  kr  A«ft  <f  hrfto* 
B<jt.    Urban  V.  pcpc.  October. 

1S63.  Philip  Ihf  Ikild  duke  of  Borgnndr. 

CV.xrUt  V.  kin^  uf  Frstice.  The  oooat  of  Guinea  di*. 
coTered  by  Frouch  eeameo  about  thi*  time.  Battle  of  Aoray,— 
defeat  snd  rapture  of  Bertrand  Dugueaclia  liy  John  Chandoa  ;  death 
of  Charlrs  of  Bloia  ;  Brittany  •ecurrd  to  Juhii  do  Montfort.  TJni- 
Tfreitj  of  Craco*  founded  by  CeaimLr  the  Grcit. 

ISM.  Urban  V.  deoiaade  tribute  of  Englsnd.  Uuivtmity  of 
ViannWfovnded  br  Duke  Rudolph  IV. 

ISM.  The  BlacL  Piinea  defcaU  Heniy  of  Traitamare  at  Najara, 
aid  la  aBlalill*Iiiia  Potar  tka  ClwL 

IMT-lSn.  WilBwn  of  WyMm  itoiwJIor  of  England  (oAia, 
UM-IWU  r««i4atl«»«riAiIntolta,lM7. 

laat.  OUnni^ifaaamllNiidiA.  IOibc  dynaaty  faodai  to 
Cktoat  ingMaa  if  tha  Maf^  WToU&'a  teaatiia  Da  Jawfaia 
appaata.  Tlatt  «f  ^  OMpafor  to  Baaa. 

1309.  Haoewal  of  war  between  France  and  laglaiid.  John 
Palaologn*  Tiaita  Urbaa  V.  at  Bome,  and  Joina  tka  Latin  com- 
innnion  ;  heiaamrtad  for  debt  at  Venice.  Birtkof  John  Hna*  (ty. 
Foundation  of  tka  Baatilla. 

1370.  Timnr  aorereign  of  TagataL  Limogaa  atormad  by  th* 
Black  Prince.  Orearory  XI.  popa.  Bobart  II.,  high  ateward  (tnt 
of  th*  Stuart  Une),  king  of  Scotland.  Death  of  Caaimir  the  Great. 
Marriage  of  John  of  Gaunt  with  daughter  of  Peter  the  Cruel. 

187i.  Victory  of  Spanish  flrrt  over  the  Engliah  off  Rochatla 

1873.  March  of  John  of  Gannt  from  Calais  to  Bordeaux. 

1S79.  Dcsth  of  the  Black  I'riticf.  The  "Good  Parliament **  in 
England. 

1377.  Return  of  the  Pope  from  ATimon  to  Rome,  WtcUCt 
cited  before  the  bishop  of  London.  The  Pom  pnbUikaa  tlllii  kalli 
agninat  WrcUffe.    Richard  II.  king  of  England. 

III8.  UihaB  TL  pope,  aaaaaat  TIL  anti-popa  at  Arignoa. 
Tka  laUni  kali  forty  yaanu  Waaoaaka  (kiu(  of  Bokoak) 
aafanb  fSmdm  if  cLrfcaoii  to  tti  9m^U^  tka  it 
y«nm.  AsnaMMaalBalia^iaiNBit 

Un.  WySm  aanda  ont  kk  poor  piiaalai  IhaiapaMr  Mb 
T.  totpriaanad 

1830-1884.  Conqnaatof  KhoraaaaabyTlmur. 

138a  Wrdiffa'a  English  IT'tw  Teatainent  completed.  Death  of 
Bertrand  Dsgneaclin.  Charlea  VL  king  of  France.  Regency  of 
dnka  of  Ai^aa.  Joanna  quean  cf  Kaplea  deprired  by  Urban  TI. 
Charlaa  of  Duraxxo  node  king  of  Naplea.  Birth  of  Thomas  k 
Kempi*  (died,  li'l). 

1331.  Wycliffe'*  declaration  againat  transabstantiiitioii.  Poll- 
tax  granted  k  England.  Kerolt  of  tha  peasantry  under  Wat  the 
Tyler.  Arrest  of  LoUsrd  prrachera  crdcre<i.  jfcliffn'e  opiniona 
Ct>ndi'inn«i  by  ij-ncxi  of  London.  An  cirtbrj-^sko  cur-.n^;  the  synod. 
The  empcmr  John  V.  e*cajic«  from  pnaon  snd  becomes  tributary  to 
AAinrsth  I. 

1382.  Victory  of  tka  French  orer  tha  Flemings  at  Boabaeqna. 

ISSa.  Expedition  of  Bpanaar  biihat  if  "  "* — 

o/Haaiai 


•L  PkUp  toa  Bdd 


Dtatk  «f  Qtwan  Jeai 
MM,  WvoUlTo-a 
SarthifWr 
of  Fkodm. 

1S8A.  Vrkaa  TI.  Magad  to  oaatfa  of  Kooam  (Looaria)  W 
Charlea  of  Doraiao.  He  eaeapea  to  Oenoa  and  puta  fire  cmrdkak 
to  death  for  oanapiracy.  Tha  Scota  aided  by  the  French  inrada 
England.  Biokaid  IL  kkaa  aad  bona  Kdinfaoigh.  BaMk  al 
A^bbaaiatt^-vfatarr  af  Jaka  L  if  IMawd  mt  Mm  L  if 
Caatile. 

1383.  Timor  iuTadra  Vrxm?..    Battle  of  Bempach,  — LaopoU  of 
Anatria  dafaatad  by  tha  Swiaa,  Jnlr       Oovsoa  of  wgaBCT  ta 
•■div  d&  if  Qkwaatar/ biViaAMl if  tlwwil  if 
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floffolk.  Uniranlty  of  HtidtnNm  foimdad.  The  Jtgallon  djiuNtj 
Wtkblkhad  in  Poland. 

1S«7.  Tmti  MNMladtd  bttmn  AannU  L  iDd  tht  Qmamt 
of  Pm.  n*  nnu  m  agalHl  fiafctii  IL  tad  hIw  tfM  Vmnt 
«f  Loudon. 

1U8.  Soottiah  inruion  of  EngUnd.  lUulc  of  Omrluro  (Angoit 
19).  Donpln  killnl  tnd  Pcriry  (HoUpnr)  Uken  [>n»oner.  Jnbile* 
prn  >i  n-  >  J  to  33  jeani.  Ilkttlo  of  K Ukioping,  —  Margaret  queen 
of  Norwky,  Dcamu-k,  sjid  Swodon  defaatu  and  opturra  Aibrrt  of 
Sweden. 

1389.  Amurith  I.  defeaU  tha  Serritnt,  Hinig»ri»n«,  »nd  Bui- 
nhani  tt  Kusuva  uiO  i.i  kiili.xi.  Hajunt  I.  nicc«edi  him.  Truce 
T>«t>r6«n  Franca  and  KngUnd.  Richard  II.  take*  ths  gorcmment 
into  hia  own  bands.  Hoiiifacn  IX.  {"ope.  Compact  of  Nurem- 
Usrg,  between  the  emperor  and  German  princes,  a^pUnat  the  J»wk 
RattJa  of  Kafalt, — victorr  of  the  Swim  over  the  AoatriMM^  Afvil 

IWa  Statate  puaed  for  nnifonnitr  of  wei^ hu  aad  mMMUm  la 
lagland  (LanoaaUn  aMaptad).  OooaUBtaaafk 
iNBtgwi  br  B^t   ThM  JubOaa  oalabiatad. 

UN.  llHHMlU.MipMC«rtht  Art  (aMoeUted  with  Ui 
dMiailV  ObMMtVlMilllMrMsplatwlb/B^aMt 

XaM(iM).  a«Ml«kn«dar<rtlMvaiT«nitr  ornuii. 

1IM.  7ow7<M!i'lniM%atw«nbdMidaiid  Jniiea.  Banadist 
niL  popa  at  Arlgnon.  Riekai4ILSoUi«|llifaMBlia 
Jaw*  baniahed  from  Franca  by  ChHiw  TIL 
pnbliahea  hie      Jtuina  EeeUtim. 

1305.  Milan  erected  into  a  daobf  for  tha  Viaoonti  bj  the  Emperor 
Wencealaa.    Battla  <d  HiemUib— vict«7  «(  fi^rt  VWU  Vgi» 
mnnd  of  Hiingaiy  ni  tbi  f%ikHlH  BqtaMkMrllk 
Raaaia  bv  Timnr. 

13M.  ifuTiaet  «r  Votei  n.     iidMik  «r 

for  26  jean. 

IW7.  Murder  of  the  dake  of  Glouwate.r  at  CaUiii  Th>i  -eftency 
daolarad  illegal.  Union  of  Qainar,  between  Swedm,  Dcnmarl^ 
ud  Norway. 

ItM-lStfO.  laraaion  of  India,  and  capture  of  Delhi,  b^  Timar. 
ADti'tMpa  Benedict  .XIII.  impriaoned  in  nia  jtalace  at  Arignon  by 
Maranal  Boacioaut.  boucicaut  leada  an  army  to  the  aaiiatanoe  of 
Maanal  II. 

Depoeition  of  Richard  II.  Henry  IV.  (ftrat  of  the  houae 
of  Lanaaater)  king  of  England.  Order  of  KnighU  of  tba  Bath 
iaatitatad.    Manuel  eeta  oat  to  riait  European  Coortay  Daoambar. 

1400.  Depoaition  of  tba  ampvqc  WmsmImm  bj  tha  aketan ; 
•kotUm  of  Kapert.  Count  PalatiM.  J«ha  Hu»  «tdiiiud  priaat 
Barolt  of  Ov«i  Oimdnm  It  Wilift  bnrfn  W  aoaflud  by 
Hour  IT.  Darth  flf  Clm^  (M.  ML   CM  «l  MtoabaiK 

_MiL  Bw Urtali of  hawtlw (<fa hmnUth  wilinwiift)  fmti 
WQUam  SaotN,  a  LoOard,  limt 


NML  fcltaa  Bidaaat  dofiwtod  lad  takan  prioooar  by  Tinwr  at 
lagoib  i  Bdfaan  1.  ndluk  Tko  foato  Immo  JMoad.  wd  an 


OB  Walaa 


■tantinopla. 

im.  Death  of  Saiaaet    Tha  rmuh 
■ndtbalalaof  Wicht   Bwidlot  XIIL 
Barolt  of  Hm  ISrilM.    iMtto  if 

Jnly  38. 

1404.  Death  of  I'hilip  the  Bold,  duke  of  Burgundy.  Innoceat 
TIL  pope,  lucceeding  Bonif'vce.  French  deeoent*  on  England, 
jUlIanee  of  tha  king  of  France  with  Olendower. 

1406.  Drath  of  Timur.  Rerolt  at  Rome.  Ladialaa,  Uu  of 
Kwlaa,  aeizea  Rome  and  expels  Innocent  VII.  Reroll  if  JUAr 
Uanop  Scrope.     Birth  of  .(Eneas  SylriQa  (Pope  Piua  II.) 

140<S.  James  I.  king  of  Scots.  Ho  is  ira|>ri»onwl  in  the  Towar  of 
h<mdo±    Return  of  Innocent  to  Rame.    Gregory  Xll.  pope. 

1407.  Aaaaasination  of  Loaia,  daka  of  Orleans,  by  John,  daka  of 

IMS.  Joha  Him  ofpiolo  to  tto  Popa. 

"    "  "I  hoUo  •  oomfl  i*  Vuvist  

Akiattdar 
«f  Laipaio 

141«.  Doalh  of  Aknate  T.  Mu  ZZHL  popou  John  Hua 
oanomnanloatad.  Siginoad,  amjpaiBr  of  Aa  BeaBana,  oppoaed  by 
Joaaa,  mareraTe  of  Monvia,  who  dioa  in  •  fcv  Bontha.  Jagellos. 
Unj  of  Poland,  dalbata  Tastoaic  Knighta  at  Tannenberg,  Jidj  1ft. 
Wood  engrmriBg  bagfaM  to  ba  pcaetiaaa  abcrat  this  tina. 

1411.  Haas  oxooamaaioated.  Udialaa  dafiwtad ;  araaada 
pabliahed  a^nat  hioL  Haa^  IT.  aaada  troopa  to  tha  doka  of 
Dargnndy.  Hm  «Dif«nitv  of  It  ladmn  ftaadad.  Battlo  of 
Harlaw.-dafeak  «t  Saadi  M«f«aUi%tyM«f]iBr. 
Jnly  34. 

1413  Henry  IV.  eonclodea  a  treaty  with  the  Orleans  party. 
B«Hb«TM  tha  Pgpo'a  bolL   L«dlaka  atakaa  paaoo  with  tha  Popa. 


141t.  I^ialaa  axpala  John  XXIII.  and  plandara  Kom». 
Intarriow  of  John  XXIII.  and  tba  emperor  at  LodL  Tha  Pm 
oooTokaa  a  eooneil  at  Oonatanea.  Haaiy  T.  Uof  of  **'f'"^  Mt 
John  Oldeoatla  oondenmed  aa  a  htntfa  (  oaoapaa  froB  tba  ToMn 

llobammed  I.  snltan  of  tha  Ottomana, 

1414.  Death  of  Ladialaa  of  Naplaa.  Council  of  Constanea  (six- 
teenth General  Council),  o;iened  Norember  6.  Peraecation  of  Lol- 
lards by  Henry  V. 

1415.  Abdication  of  John  XXIII.  He  is  arrMtc>d,  dejx»cd,  and 
impriaoned  br  tha  oounciL  Abdication  of  Gregory  XII.  John 
Muss  burnt,  July  6.  Siaga  and  Capture  of  ilarileur  bj  Hanrr  V. 
luttu  of  A^innuurt,  Octohor  M.  lUali^  Of  Baaadiat  ZIIJ.  aad 

Sigisraand  at  Pcrjiipnan. 

141S,  Jerura-j  of  I'ra,.';  :;!  liirrt  at  Conituncc.  Ctuta  taken  from 
the  Moors  by  John  I.  king  of  I'ortugal,  ilay  30.  Sigiamond  Tisita 
Franea  and  England. 

1417.  Baoadlet  XIII.  dapoaad.  Martin  V.  elected  pone  by 
CoaaeQ  of  Coaataaoa.  DaaUi  of  Cardinal  Robert  Hallam,  biabop 
of  daUoboiy,  at  Coaatanoa.  Invaalia  of  Normandy  by  Henry  V. 
fhaaMigadMid  taken.  Qyirfw  HfaBr  in  OarsMay  aboak  ttia 
ttaaaaaty  of  SaToy  wiilai  tifc  >  daehy. 
1411.  Ml  1 1 1  III  of  AMMaati  tt  Hib  ^  fta  Ban 
Joha  jWdeaaBa  baas  to  Aatoa  aad  baiai  Oaaae 


aad.  April  11   Prineo  Haary,  dM  ]hf%rtar  (ban.  ISMX 
«»  aaid  oat  andoriag  axpaditiona. 

1410.  Madeira  re-diaoorared  br  Portognca*.  Death  <^  tha  a» 
emperor  Wenooelaa.  John  Ziaka  aommander-in-chiaf  of  tlw 
Husaitea.  Aaaaasination  of  the  dnka  of  Burgandy  at  Montaraao. 
I>eath  of  Albany,  rrgeot  of  Scotland. 

1 420.  Treaty  of  Troyaa.  Henry  V.  regent  of  Franea.  Marriago 
of  Henry  with  princeaa  Catherine  of  France.  Husaite  wars  beffin. 
Crusade  asaintt  Huuitaa  proclaimed  by  the  Pope.  Zi«ika  takee 
Prague  and  di  fi  ati  ft^^Kmund.  The  Pope  reeeires  at  Tlorvncn  »n 
erobaasy  from  Manuel  i'alicologua,  enijxrror  of  the  East ;  It  enter* 
Roma. 

1451.  Henry  V.  holds  a  parliament  at  Ronen.  Amnrath  II. 
sultan.    Great  inundation  in  Holland,  the  "BieaVnioch"  formed. 

1422.  Henry  VI.  king  of  England  and  Prance.  Charles  VIL 
crowned  king  of  France.  Kr^t^^u^)-  of  Bedf  ord  in  France,  of  Qiaa> 
cester  in  England.    Siege  of  ConoUntiaupie  by  Amurath  II. 

1423.  Council  of  Siena  (tranaferred  from  Pavia)  opened.  Earlieat 
apeeimen  of  Block  Book  dated  thia  year.  Unirernty  of  LouTab 
foundad. 

14S4.  JapiB  L  of  Sootkad  libetntad  by  Henir  VI.,  proclabaod 
BadlMditeto  tiMKMaeh  and  Scoto  ad  Toaaaafl. 
idiafe  ZIIL  Baaliea  af  anti-pope  Gkaaat  TUL 
to  Basel    Death  of  Ziaka 
Idflu  Jaba  FliMwM  II.  anparor  of  tha  Caat;  ba  ooaoladaa 
Statata  for  poniahmaat  of  haretlca  aad 
b  aaand  to  aooOand. 
1419.  Uvany  of  Olonoeatar  and  Cardinal  Beanfort  in  England. 
Defeat  of  tbo  Cfonnans  by  Hnasitc-aat  Ausaitx. 

1438.  Biem  of  Orlaaaa  by  the  English.  Death  of  the  Earl  of 
Salisbury.    liaooto  OoUage,  Oxford,  fonndad. 

1429.  Joan  of  Ara  ralaea  the  aiege  and  enter*  Orleana  Talbot 
defeated  at  Patay.  Charlee  VII.  crowned  at  Rheims.  Tenninatioa 
of  the  schism  in  the  papacy  ty  ahdioafioB  of  ClaBWBt  VIII.  Oldao 
of  the  Golden  FWce  institBM  if  StOlf  O*  Ooa^  did*  af  Bw> 
guody.    Death  of  Oonoa. 

1430.  Cantaaa  «f  Jaaa  af  Am.   Owqwal  af  TbiaaalMilia  ly 

Amurath  if. 

1481.  Joanof  Arc  burnt  at  Boaaa(f)  Henry  TI.  erownad  at  Pada 
Eogenioa  IV.  pope.    KifJihteenth  Oeneral  Council  transferred  tttOk 
Siena  to  Baael,  opened  July  '.^3     Ilusiite  inraaion  of  Germany. 
Fifth  eruiiade  against  Hu>^trit.   Battle  of  Teas,— Tictory  of  UaaaitM^ 
vBirth  of  Mantegna  (died,  1606). 

1452.  The  Azores  taken  posseaaioa  of  by  Portogoeaa. 
14M.  Sigiamond  crowned  at  Baaa  If  toaFapa 

L  tha  Oraat,  king  of  PortngaL 

14M.  Ben4  the  Good,  duke  of  Ai^aaaaaadabJatoalfcarUi 
M        of  Kaplaa  :  oppoaed  by  Alphoaaa  7.  of  AlMia.  PDl^  «f 
ladUaa  af  Pabnd.  Otona  «r]iadklaa|raDaatJloiw«a  abaat 

148ft.  Gongroa*  and  Treaty  of  Ama,— abaBdoamant  of  KagUdf 
alUiAie*  by  tSi  Doha  of  Bwgandy.    Death  of  Bodflard. 

1488.  Paris  retaken  Itnr  tha  Pnaoh.  ChUto  aaaawaaaftiHy  bwiMpa 
by  the  duke  of  BwRandy.  flutia  OiBatal  mal  at  OfWaa  war 
between  Finriand  and  Sootlaad. 

1487.  Joha  Pahaologaa  aaaharfa  at  ConsUntinopIe  in  the  Popa'a 
gaUeya  br  an  interriaw  at  Ferrara.  Murder  of  JasMO  L  Uac  of 
Soota  ;  Jamee  II.  iuc<-eeda  D«ath  of  Slgiamnnd.  BMb of  Chiwaal 
Ximenea.    Ulugh  B«gh  oompilea  hia  Star  Tables. 

1488.  Albert  II.  emj>eror  idu)ci'  uf  .^uiim,  m  i  king  of  HanRary 

Iand  of  Bobamia).  Council  of  Ferrara  coDTokod  by  Eufenina  1 Y.  la 
oppoaition  to  Council  of  Basel;  the  emperor  John  Paisolofps  and 
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flf  SaTOT,  aleetcd  pope  (Teliz  Y.)  tt  BtJtd.  TngaMc  taoMoa 
(fh*  failadtvm  of  France),  limitiag  Ui«  poorer  of  Ui«  Popt  in  Fnnoa, 
MUbluhed  br  Ch&rlea  Vu.  ifins  jcai*'  tnoe  xnada  betwvra 
BngUnd  aod  ScctXuid. 

14S9.  Council  of  Fsrrwm  truisfan«d  to  Florence,— ^ecre«  for 
nnion  of  Qrcek  ud  Booum  cbnrchM  siflied,  but  rejecUd  hy  tli« 
Greeks.  Doctrin*  of  PugitnT  adspM.  I>Mth  of  AUwt  U. 
C&nUn&l  B««anon,  "  rMlM« flf faMHtaf^'*  MMIm  itt  B^f.  AllkBce 
of  Zurich  with  Aantrl*. 

1440.  Frederick  IV.  (711.)  emperor.  lureutjoo  of  printir.g  with 
morahie  types  about  thU  time.  Aroadciis  drclarrd  anti-jioif, 
heretic,  kc  by  Cooocil  of  Florence.  Brlpradp  nnsucccea/uUy  DO- 
nrgrd  by  Amarath  11.  Titla  of  ViaoooDt  introdocwl  in  England. 
Eton  Coiirge  roondnd.  Oil  faJstiif  piiiiwtid  fef  Jca  imMyA 
*bout  thia  time. 

1445.  AUintiaii  of  Immth  11.  Kaplet  Ulwn  hf  JUpbonao  of 
AiMOO,  tha  kingdom  kwt  by  Bmi  of  Anion;  uuoa  of  lUpleo  and 

Xognfaa  IT.  fDOM  a  hagna  aniiut  tlM  l^dn.  Vktotj 
<r  Jofea  HnnniadN  ift  MmMtm,  Kiag»  Cdkg^  OaBMdfi^ 
Ibndtd  br  Henir  TL 

14M.  Fawe  of  ten  Tian  WtMcn  Rangvir  lad  tha  ^uki  eon- 
eladod  at  Saogcdin.  Tb.  tmty  *iokt«d  with  tba  Pope'a  aanctloo. 
Yiotoiy  of  tba  Tnki  and  death  of  Ladialaa  and  Cardinal  Julian  at 
Tana.  Oaotga  Podkbrad  aeiza*  the  chief  power  in  Hungary. 
AfHean  akra  tiada  berai  hr  rorCngneae.  Rerolt  of  Albania  under 
Bcandarbeg.  Expedition  oi  CSiarlea  VII.  of  France,  at  teqnaat  of 
the  emperor,  aninat  the  Swiaa.  The  aiege  of  Zoricb  raiaed.  Second 
abdication  oi  A  month  II. 

1446.  Marriage  of  Henry  Tl.  with  Kargartt  of  Anion. 

1447.  Deatha  of  the  diikp  of  Glouceater  and  Cartunal  Beaufort. 
Vicbolaa  V.  pope.  Ettd  of  tha  Viaoonti  draaatT  at  Milan  ; 
Ftandaco  Sfona  claima  fln  4adj.  fiwaalf—  of  tka  Tsttcan 
Library  by  Nicholaa  V. 

1448.  Conatuntine  XI.,  Paleolocra,  lout  emptror  of  tho  Eajit. 
Anjou  and  Mainn  rarrrnderird  to  tLe  Frrnch.  Concordat  between 
tha  empire  and  the  Pope.    Birth  of  J>orpnzo  de'  Medici. 

1449.  Abdication  of  Felix  V.,  anti-pope.  Kormandj  conquered 
Igr  tha  Franeh.    Qoaen'a  CoOcMk  OunWtab  fonadad. 

liM.  Jnbilaa  at  Borne  vndiJBad  Iqr  IkhdM  V.t  tba  period 
Mate  Mind  to  MyHMk  IHaaiain  gfcwatabaa  MBw  tmi  ftwo' 
■Mte44iln>  Ti^|tai!fciMirt  wrl  4ialh  <f  flit  4iftt  <if  Iwwk. 

1461.  Mobannned  II.  aaltaa  af  fha  OH— aw  ODMpaat  of 
Oaaoony  by  the  French ;  OahdaalgM  left  Inttalngliph.  Olaifow 

UnlTeiaity  founded. 

IMS.  Murder  of  the  Douglas  br  James  II.  Pbe  dnchiea  of 
Moden*  and  Brf^^o  erected  by  Frederick  III.  Coronation  of 
Treaerick  III.  by  Uie  Popa  at  Bone  (the  last  emperor  crowned  at 

Boma).  Birth  of  SiTonarola.  Birth  of  Lwanardo  da  Vind  (died, 
Ml»). 

1463.  Conejiiracy  of  .Storhfn  I'orctro  at  Rome.  Siege  oT  Con- 
•tantioople  by  the  sultan  Hohamln^d  II.  formed,  Apnl  0  ;  the 
city  taken  by  anaault.  May  2S>.  Death  of  Constantine, — end  of 
the  Esj!»(!7-ii  rmiiim.  Austria  erected  in»o  an  archduehr.  TuJbot 
defeated  acd  kiiird  at  CaaliUon.  First  treaty  between  Fnnca  and 
flie  Swiss. 

1464.  The  duke  of  York  protector  in  England. 

1466.  Caliztna  III.  pope.  The  Wan  of  tha Baaea  btglB  with  the 
liat  battle  of  Bt  AlbanX  May  23.  The  eaH  of  Waiwiekeaptain  of 
GUak.  IMfaMa  data  a(  tka  jrflMrtMjWkttaaailfaalalBtad 


IW.  UmA  af  Ladlriw  the  PoatbaaMB%  Uw  it  Bogan 
andBabeala.  KapiiBaM  Peeoek,  btabop  of  CklttMwy  wtoaed 

by  archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  imprisoned. 

1468.  Matthias  Corvinu*  ted  lung  of  Hnngaiy,  Oeom  Podia* 
tead  Ung  Qf  Bohemia.  Piaa  II.  IKumt  QylviBa  Picmkmbii)  pope. 
lia^aCgegei  (MM,  htakL'  CmpuA  af  ft*  Xana  by 

IIM.  OaMh  af  hnla  (tan  UUV   Viimnl^  tt  Baarl 

foonded. 

1460.  Battle  of  Northampt^TO.  Jom.-a  ^II.  iing  of  Sccta.  Tho 
dnke  of  York  ddfeated  and  killed  at  battle  of  Wakefield.  Capo 
Teid  diaeoT«i4 Dkgt  9mm.  IMk  if  Mm  Bnit,  the 

Narigator. 

K61.  8<con(l  balt'.o  rf  PI  Allan's.    Edwarxl  IV.  rf,ou«  of  York  i 
king  of  Encland.    Hattle  of  Towton.    Louis  Xl,  lung  of  France. 
Conqaeat  of  Trabizond  br  Mohammed  II. 
1442.  Mohammed  rednoee  Wallachia.    The  emperor  besieged 
TtaoM,  ia  deliiand  b*  Oaana  Miebnd.  infaMi  of  Louis 


nka  af  lllka.  I? 


III.,  the 


feoadedbrLodaXI.  Tenetiaa 


llf  Charlae.    Li^  taken  and 


Looia  Zl.  and  Whrni'tfT 

14U.  Formation  of  tha  Ltftu  dm  Hm  puUi$  U : 
eatabliahed  by  Looia  XL    PMl  II.  pope.    Owlh  if 
MedicL   Death  oCGWdtaMllllaalaa  da  (Viaa. 
between  England  and  Saadabd.  BaMaaf: 

Genoa  by  Sforja. 

1465.  C^iTil  war  in  Praaoe.    Battle  of  Montlh^ry.    Treatiee  of 

Conflana  and  St  Manr.  Podiebrad  deprlrcd  of  h;»  kingdom  by 
Taul  II. 

1466.  Normatidy  nuinnexed  to  the  French  crown.  Impnaoninent 
of  Henry  VI.  in  ihr  Tower.  Treaty  of  Thorn.  8c««ad  aaaawnnU 
cation  of  Podjebrad.    Birth  of  Colet  (died,  1519). 

1467.  Death  of  Scandcrbrg.  Charles  the  Bold,  duke  of  BurRondy. 
Allianoe  between  Dlniud  IV.  an  J  Charlea  the  Bold.  Birth  of 
Eraamoa  (died,  15343'. 

1468.  The  Stataa-Ocneral  meet  At  Tours.    Ms  rriags  of  Charlea  the 
Bold  with  MarsBfet  of  Yaik.    Timtj  of  Ptronne,  between  Ixjuie 
and  Chariee.  Laaia  haM    '  * 
ImubI  by  Chaileib 

14a».  XaiTlaea  af  Jamaa  IL  aC  Soatlasd  lAtk  Hamnt  af 
Denmark.  The  Orkney  and  HhaBwid  Idttdl  aMUiiliwd  t» 
Jamea.  Order  of  St  Michael  llftmid  If  XmIb  ZL  Lanua 
de'  Medid  head  af  «ha  IlamtfM  tupMle.  Uaritm  if  IMi- 
nand  of  AraeoB  irith  batalk  af  GMOa.  BIrtk  aTlladiteTam 
(died,  1627). 

1470.  Iran  III.  oonqnere  Kaaan  and  Korgorod.  Flight  of 
Warwick  to  France.  Flight  of  Edward  lY.  te  Biuniidir.  Mcni; 
VI.  restored  by  Warwick.    Conqueet  of  Vegnpeat  oy  MabBDMd 

,11.    Thejiibilec  (icriod  fixed  at  25  rears. 

1471.  Keturn  of  Kd-^rar  J  Hatlles  of  liamet  and  Tewkesbury. 
Deaths  of  Warwick  and  Hcrtnr  VI.  InTa»!on  of  France  by  Charlea 
the  Bold.  Sixtns  IV.  pope.  Drnth  of  Podiebrad.  Birth  of  Wolsey 
(died,  1680).  Birth  of  A Itwrt  Uurer  (died,  1628).  Archbiahoi.ric 
of  St  Andrrwa  erected. 

1472.  Charlea  the  Bold  burs  Gucldcrland  and  Zatphcn.  Cnienne 
annexed  to  th«  cruwn  of  rrajiic  MarriAgo  of  Iran  111.  wit> 
Sophia,  daughter  of  Constantine  I\Ja!ologua.    Birth  of  Coperai^ 

(diedTlMS). 

1475.  Birth  of  Cheralier  Bayard  (died,  1S94). 

lIMb  IteFinM««dAllliM*talMaBl«daZLnd{ha8iriM 
CflafcdwBilfca.  HahHilB  itaeted  iito  «  dial^.  rerdlnand  aad 
laaballa  wodaimed  HMNbpa  of  CMtib.  JUval  cUm  of  JaaiM 
anpportad  by  Alpbanaa  m  PortncaL  Kaiaa  beeiegcd  by  fbeilaa 
the  Bold.   Birth  of  Ailoeto  {died,  1633). 

1476.  Inraaioa  of  Bnrgnnar  by  the  Swlaa.  The  siege  of  Ke«tta 
raised.  Allianoe  of  Kdward  lY.  and  Charlea  the  Bold.  Inrasioa 
of  France  br  Xdward.  Peace  of  Pecquignr.  Unireraitr  of  Bof* 
deaux  founded.  Birth  of  MicheUagelo  (died,  1M4).  JnbQee  at 
Borne. 

1478.  Inraaioa  of  the  Swiss  Cantons  bv  Charlea.  Yictoriee  of 
the  .Swiu  at  Oranson,  Marth  3,  and  Morat,  June  22.  Mohammed  II. 
raragee  Moldaria  and  conquers  the  Crimea.  C^ton  seta  up  h^s 
printing  press  at  Weatmlnster,  1476  or  1477. 

1477.  Siege  of  Nsncy  by  Charlea  the  Bold,  who  falls  in  battle.  His 
daughter  Uary  sncceeus  him.  Marriage  of  Mary  with  llaximiliaa 
of  Aantria.  Aeiiure  of  Burgnndy  byLouia.  The  "Grand  Priri- 
lepts  "  granted  to  the  Dutch  by  Mary.  Mohammed  II.  conoaers 
Albania.  Uoirvrcity  of  Ttibingea  founded.  Birth  of  Titian  (oicd, 
1576). 

1478.  Trial  and  death  of  the  duke  of  Clarence.  CoMiracy  of 
the  Paul  at  Florenoa  aaaatienad  by  Sixtna  I V.  Lorenie  de'  Medici 
exeommnnicated  b«  tiM  PaMi  Ivan  IIL  deCeata  Ahaiad,  khan  af 
Ika  Oolden  Hoidak  Ctalrtaii  L  af  Da—aric  iwda  tha  \ 


of  flw  Ehptnt  Vatitnitgr 


and 


of  Copenhagen  aad  tha   

Vpaala  fonwUd  br  StM  Stmaii 

147f .  fftadiaand,  tba  Oatkelia,  baaamae  king  of  Aiaoaa. 
of  ChiiBaBBta,    Peace  of  Olmnti  between  Matthiaa  (^rrinoe 
tha  eapetat.    Lodorico  il  Hon  takes  poaaeasion  of  Milan. 

1480.  The  Spanish  Inquisition  establiahed  by  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella.  BirlA  of  Sir  Thomas  More.  Siege  of  Khodoe  by 
Mohammed^  ^^l^^^l^^^jj^^^^ly^^^j^^'j^^jl^^ 

nand, of  Naplea. 

liaiaiet  II.  sultan  of  the  Ottomans.  Prorenoe  annexed  to 
France.  Beginning  of  the  war  between  the  Spaniards  and  the 
Moore.  Alhama  aarpriaed  by  Spaniards.  Otrmnto  recovered  frtian 
the  Tnrka    First  aula  da  /I  in  Spain,  at  SeTvUe,  by  Toronetnada. 

Ha'2.  Death  of  Mary  of  Burgundy.  Peace  of  Amia,  Tlie  duke 
of  Albany  assumes  the,  title  of  king  of  Scotland.  Alliance  of  the 
duke  with  Edward  IV. ;  aiege  of  Berwick.  Captnre  of  Edinburgh  by 
Albany  and  Gloacaatcr.  Cardinal  Mendota  appointed  archbishop 
ofToleda  Birth  of  Oalatiaidioi  (IM,  IMO).  Btatk  of  Oaate* 
padina  (died.  1(81> 

148«.  Xdward  T.  Uv  of  Masd  nardered.   Xlehard  lU.  Vmm 
of  ««»ait«J    OhaHaaTuI.  kug  of  F»aaee»  lagenCT  of  Asm  oI 
Lii«MaflliiBaBilntHi«idni»T4Hi«i.  XtoTi 
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('lied,  1644). 
Torqaenudm 


ia  Flaadm. 


*xeommiini'-*U'<l  bv  S«sto»  IV.  Birth  of  t.<ithor 
Birth  of  EUbcr.  birth  of  RapllMl  (disd.  1530). 
iamtaitor-mocr&l  of  CtMtilo  and  Angoo. 

Itti.  Birth  of  Zwingli.  (died,  1581).    Innocent  VIII.  pop«. 
1485.  B^ttlfl  of  B.>»worth,  AofOat  22.      Jlcnry  Vil.  (  .CUM  of 
^idar)  kin^  of  England.    Captora  of  Yienaa  hj  Httthuta  Ckirrinok. 
Birth  of  8«baiti&no  del  Piombo  (di«d,  1547). 

148C.  Biaiiigof  Lvul>«rt  SimML  <^  oT  Goad  Hop*  diaeorwwl 
WBHMaMDUc   Htniy  VIL  ■Mttw  Wl^tm aTToriL 

liar.  IMhitadwptimar  8hnri«ttaHb«rBWhiL  Blith  oT 
lOlit  Omrdak.  CoodOMt  of  Atutriu  ttetia  br  Ibtthiu.  !>•• 
fM  Mid  enbm  of  th«  uum  ot  Kmbb  hgr  Inn  IlL  Zinm,  bnthM 
BiOm«*  IL,  knt  priwncr  the  Pope  tiU  1495. 
liM.  JhM  Iv.  Uitf  of  SootUod.  DiatarbMUM 
Impriaonmeot  of  Xaziauliaii  «t  Bni|{ee.  RavoU  of 
BattU  of  8t  Aabin.  Omd  Snbuui  Loafua 
MM).    Birth  of  Andre*  del  Suto  (died,  15S0). 

148».  Trwty  between  Ch^lw  VIII.  tad  Maximilian.  Xazl. 
BiUan  recorniied  hy  the  Flamiab  town*  aa  imnt.  Marriage  (hj 
proxy)  of  Maximilian  to  Anno  of  Brittanr.  Cypma  aoquired  hy 
Venice.  The  Pope  depose*  ferdiaand  of  Naplea.  De&th  of  John 
WoMrl  (born.  H20). 

14<'0  The  mtfriag*  of  Marimiliaa  nanPed.  Death  of  MaUhia* 
Corv::iaj.  Austria  rccorered  if  ttll  Wpm;  Blfth  «f  Bagh 
Latimer  about  this  time. 

1491.  Ttmtj  of  Praabonr  between  the  emperor  and  Ladiila*  of 
Hungarf.  Marriage  of  Charle*  VIIL  with  Anne  of  Brittaojr. 
Xhukf  it  Brittany  annaxad  to  erowa  of  Wmm, 

14M.  OtHMd*  tnkaa  bjr  Wmiiami  T.  lod  of  th*  Moorish 
lw1riTi1ffTr-T-i  IWtttbof**OUhdU*«abini«IMiMi 
^IfasPM  EKfKMmtthmhimMa.  DHtkarLonnao 
dtl*  Mdid.  Iknadw  YL  popn  (UvmlMi  aaib  on  U*  llrrt 
vayag^  Aagwt  t;  kada  M  M  flalT>der,OoM«r  la.  Variation 
of  the  eompaa*  obaerred  hj  Oolambua.  InrMion  of  7rmne*  hf 
Henrr  VII.  Treatr  of  Etaple*.  AppMiranoe  of  "  Perkin  War- 
baek  in  Ireland.  Terratrial  Olobe  World-Apple  ")  ooDttnictod 
hf  Martin  Behaim. 

1403.  Birth  of  Paraoelco*  (died.  1541).  Maximilian  I.  emperor. 
Treat;  af  N'arbonn*.  Treaty  of  S«nli(.  Second  royago  of  Oolnm- 
btt*.  Boll  of  Alexander  VI.,  fixia/;  "  line  of  dsmarcation  "  between 
Sjianiah  and  Portngaeee  poastiuioQi). 

1494.  Expedition  of  Chailc*  VIII.  to  lUly.  Diaoorery  of 
Jamai'-a  by  Cijlamboj.  Sarooarola  reatorea  pojmlir  goremment 
|a  Flonooe.  Negotiation*  botwoaa  th«  Pop*  and  u*  aultan. 
Fo]|«dii^i  Lmt  (iMlaM)  fimd*  ffwiiiiHiii  of  tka  Utaidi  of 

14t$.  Death  of  Cardinal  Mendoza.  Treaty  between  the  Pone  and 
ChaiUs  VI IL  Charie*  enter*  Naple*.  Battle  of  Fomora.  Treaty 
•fTttdlB.  Kaple*  r*-«ntend  nr  Fwdinaad  II.  "  Perkia  War- 
bMk*  ImdM  EiwUod.  BtiA  of  Bolbcin  (di«L  154J). 

1407.  Vt«iMudlMd  dlMvvand  nd  the  aaUMd  of 


HMlMdbf  thtOabotL.  Th*  Gap*  of  Oood  BrndMbMly  Ti 
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dt  QaauL 

captnred.    Birth  of  Melanehthon  (died.  1S90). 

1498.  Lonl*  XIL  king  of  Franca.  8«Ton*RiIa  hong  and  bamt, 
May  n.  Thirl  ▼oyago  of  Oolambo*  ■  th«  mainland  of  Anurica 
webtd.    Death  of  TorqTwmada. 

1499.  Marriage  of  iMif  XII.  with  Ann*  of  BritUny.  Conqneet 
of  the  Milan***  py  th*  Fmeh.  The  mainland  of  Amerioa  reached 
by  Ojflda  and  Ameriffo  Veetmo*^  Exaoatioa  of  "  Perkin  Warbeck. " 
lipanto  aoi2<-d  hv  the  Turlcx. 

1500.  Birth  or  CTharlee  th*  Fifth.  Braxil  dijoorerej  by  Pinxon. 
Triumphal  entry  of  Cwsar  ilorgia  into  Rome.  Insarroction  againtt 
the  French  at  Milan.  Sfona  betrayed  by  the  .Swiia  at  Norara. 
The  Aulio  CouncU  eetab!ishe-L  Germany  diriJed  into  ait  circle*; 
into  ten  in  1512.    Birth  of  Benvenuto  Cellini  (died,  1571). 

WOl.  Conqueet  of  Naplea  by  Looin  XII.  and  Ferdiniii  1  tho 
Calhotio ;  they  qoarral  aboot  partition  of  th*  kingdom  ;  trax  laita 
tiU  1604.  Mamiw*  of  Arthur  Tador  with  Ottkranae  of  Aragon. 
B^miUm  ft  Ik*  floon  Cma  Spain.   OoldmVw  bnnght  home  ia 

IMl  tu^itUamVr.  of  BmOnd  vMl  Maigaivt  Todor. 
F«aiih  vojM*  of  OotomlmL  Treaty  of  paaaa  bitp*i»  Tnki  aad 
Taoaliaaa    ualvwiity  of  Wittenberg  ISiaiiddL 

160S.  Battle  of  OrignoU.  The  TtmA  driren  from  Vaxlm  by  ttut 
Bpaniaida.  Piuj  111.  pope;  on  U*  daath,  Jnlioa  IL  Bofgla 
drives  from  Roma.  Birth  of  Robert  Stephen*  (E*ti«nne)  (died, 
1659). 

1501  The  SiMnlih  oonannit  of  Nanle*  eompletad  by  the  eaptiira 
«f  Gaeto  by  (Jonealro  or  Cordora,  January  1.    Treaty  of  Bloi*, 

b«twe«n  Louia  Xll.,  Maximilian  L,  and  ArcMuke  Philip.  Allianae 
between  Julitu  II.,  Looia,  and  Maximilian.  Death  of  Qaeen 
laabella.  Baber  becoinee  king  of  CabuL  Birth  of  Parmigiano 
^died,  1C40V 

1M6.  Babar  oonqner*  Candahar.   Chriat'i  Colleg*,  Cambridge^ 

^MmWan,  IkMtj  «r  Btato Mum  ' 


and  FerdiJiand.    Harriaf*  «f  IwdhMWl  «Kb 

Colet  dean  of  Bt  Panl's. 

1506.  Oonoori  <>(  Salamanea,  between  Fonlinand  and  Philip Uac 
of  Outile.    Death  of  Columboa,  May  30.    Madagaacar  diaevfcnd 
by  Almeida.    Birth  of  Oeorge  Bachaoaa  (dlt^  II 
of  at  Peter  *  at  Bom*  laid,  AprU  1& 

1507.  Margant  of  Anatria  aoTwn***  of  tk*  Ketheikadfc 
forma  fai  th*  «mp4f«  •atahliahea  at  Diet  of  ConiUnca 


1508.  VamoemM  mMitiaa  «r  KaxiBiilinn  to  Italy.  Tb* 
League  of  Outbtaj  fatrntd  Mwnb  tta  Pope,  Uie  emperor,  and  the 
king  of  Wtnm,  aniart  Taaloik  Daeambar  10.   Birth  of  AIt*. 

llOO.  HcBiy  VIII.  Ung  of  Englaad,  April  0 ;  hla  narriago  witk 
Oatharia*  of  Aragon,  Jna*  Wolaay  alawmer  to  th*  King.  Oaa* 
qoa*t  of  Ona  of  Cardinal  XinMnea.  Exoommunieatiaa  of  tta 
Vcaatianaby  Jnlius  IL  Battl*  of  Agnadello.  PiMi  aoldtaVlinMib 
Capture  of  Padua  by  Venetian*.  Unaucoeeafhl  ncffe  of  Ftadaa  hf 
MMimiliaa.  Birth  of  Calnn  (died,  1664.)  Albaqawqne,  go- 
Ternor  af  the  Indiaa.  . 

1  SI  0.  Reconciliation  between  the  Pope  and  the  Venetian*.  I><'ath 
or  CarUinii  d'  Afflbolae.  Coaqucat  of  Cuba  by  Sfnuiard*.  lyjuu 
XII.  holds  a  national  oouncil  at  Toura.  Luther  riait*  Boom. 
Goa  (tortned  by  Alboanarqo*.  Purtu^ree  eettlemMrt  te  Ht^ 
Molucca*.    UniTersty  of  Alcala  founded  by  Ximene*. 

1511.  Capture  of  Mirandola  by  Juliufi  11.  The  Holy  L«agu* 
between  tho  Pope,  Ferdinand,  aud  VoQlcc.  League  betweer. 
Kerdiitaud  and  Hi-nry  VI II.  against  France.  Council  of  Piaa. 
Malacca  taken  by  Aibuqueiqae.  itaber  acquLrti  Bokhara  ttid 
Samarcand. 

1612.  8*lim  L  inltan  of  th*  Ottotaaaii  Siege  ana  aack  ol 
BNnblrOartoa  de  Foix.  Batlla  «f  B«MU^  d«ttll  «l  OMlHb 
DMfll  ar  OloigioD*  (born.  1477).  W— Ulh  OoMl  Co«ttrfl 
faflh«rteX«lma)aMulf*y&  LMflMtatmn  JaaMflTaoaU 
land  nd  Lnb  ZII.  war  batwam  Bn^aad  aad  Wnaem.  JaUaa 
IL  asaonunnaieat**  Looia,  and  lay*  interdiet  on  Fraao*.  Tb« 
Malty  Honaa  founded  about  thi*  time.  Cooqueat  of  Narana  and 
Incorporation  with  Caatile.  Birth  of  Tintoretto  (died  1694.)  Birth 
of  Vaaari  (died.  1671) 

1518.  Leo  X.  elected  pope,  Marcn  11.  Battle  of  the  Spnn. 
Siege  and  eapture  of  Teroaenne  by  Henry  VIII.  Battle  of  Floddea. 
Jamo*  IV.  aofeatad  and  killed.  Ctipture  of  Toumay.  Chriatian 
II.  king  of  Denmark.  Balbo^  "jiiU'tit  upon  a  poak  in  Darieo," 
firit  aeea  the  Pacific  Ocean,  8epl<:a;''er  '.:5.  Pcnicculion  of  Reuchlin 
by  the  InqniaiUon.    Looia  XII.  make*  peace  with  tho  Pope. 

1514.  Death  of  Anne  of  Brittany.  Truce  between  Louii  and 
Ferdinand.  Peace  between  England  and  France.  ilamaCTi  rri 
Lonia  with  Mary  of  England,  Oct  9.  Peace  between  Lngknd  t  :  d 
Scotland.    WpUey  miulo  archbishop  of  York. 

1615.  Francu  I.  king  of  Kraxioe,  January  1.  :  regency  of  I.ii 
BOthar  Loaiik  Fraach  inraaion  of  Italy.  Battle  of  Marigaan^ 
SttUagatloB  of  tho  Mil*a*ofc   Meotiag  of  Lovi*  X.  aad  fniiici*  I. 

rtnlkfciff    yrOmr  ««nM  «i«Ih1  tad  amfil 

BMk  of  Baf*r  A*cham  fdlidi  UMi)  link  port  of  « 
(Namrenm  FIrorwm  patdfeted  iHOoad  pai<  IglT).    DmA  at 

BottieeUi  (bom,  1447). 

1510.  Death  of  Ferdinand  th*  CMholic,  Januarr  23.  Charl**  L 
king  of  Spain.  K<'g«-ncy  of  Ximenea.  Treaty  of  Noyon,  betweaa 
Charlaa  and  Fran:  it  I.  Treaty  of  London, — leagn*  againat  France. 
Peace  of  Bmaacla,  between  the  emperor,  Francia  I.,  and  th* 
Ven*tian*,  December  4.  The  "  Perpetual  Peace*'  between  France 
and  the  Scot*.  Birbanma,  niiten  of  Algicr*  UoT«'*  Utepia 
pablithed. 

1517.  Council  of  the  Lalerin  cloaied,  March  16.  S.^le  of  Indul> 
g»nce»  authoriifJ  by  Leo  X.  Teticl  la  (jormnnr.  Luther'* 
Thffrs  publi»br-i,  (I  tolxT  SI  Death  of  Ximcuet,  November  8. 
tvjTereignty  of  tho  M.irurlukca  in  Kgrpt  OTerlhrown  by  Selim  L 

Birth  of  John  Fox*  (died,  1587.) 
Death  of  Fra  Bartolommeo  (Baocio  daOa  fMa)  Qma,  14d>). 
Death  of  Francia  (bora  aboat  1450). 

1618.  Wolaoy  mada  paaal  iMato.   Jiaaty  between  Francis  L  aad 
HearyTIIL   lAttMr  Mbra  C^Jataa  at  Diot  of  Augaburg.  L«th« 
condMiMd  hf  tha  PMa;  iBfiali  to  Omil  OouaiL 
preaehir  at  oattadial  01  BnlaB. 

1619.  DmA  ot  Maiimlliia  L.  laooair  II   Gharioa  I.  of 
•laetod  amiMm  (Chariot  Y.),  Jan*  38.   Diapntatiea  of  Lathar  aad 
Dt  Eck  at  Leipaic,  June-July.    Mexico  taken  by  Cortex,  Korember. 
Magdalen  College,  Cambridge,  founded. 

1530.  Viait  ol  Cbarlea  V.  to  England.  Moeting  of  Henry  VIIL 
and  Franci*  I.  on  the  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold,  June.  Bull  of 
Leo  X.  againat  Lather,  June.  Cortex  laarea  Mexico,  July.  Lathar 
burn*  the  bull,  Deeember  10.  Soliroaa  II.,  the  Magnificent,  aaltaa 
of  the  Ottomaa*.  Manacre  of  Stocicholm  by  (Christian  II.,  KoTeni* 
ber.    Magellan  enters  the  P^ritlc  Oc<iJin,  Mnvenilxsr  28. 

1531.  Luther  exoommanicatcd,  Jannary  3.  Luthisr  at  the  Diet 
of  Worma,  ApriL  Carried  off  to  tho  Warthurg.  Execution  of  th* 
dttk*  of  BookiBghaa.    Exeonaranioation  of  Fraaci*  I.    Tnatr  ot 

—   lyBoltan.  HturVUL  writw  ^pdwl 
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Lather  and  rec«iT«  the  tltla  of  T)«fencl<!r  of  the  F«lth.  Qoctania 
V««»  »draiiiijitr»tor  of  SwtMlm.  Bifgo  »iid  capture  of  Mexico  by 
OortM,  U«y  to  Aogtut.  MilkQ  recovcrnl  from  the  French.  De«tL 
of  Lao  X.,  Deoombor  1.  Ladrone  uid  Philippine  laUiida  diicorered 
bf  Mfg^^'"  Tho  Log  montionol  Mel&iicothon'>  Loci  Cotnmuiut 
pablliKed. 

15SX  Adrian  VI.  po)«,  iuiauj.  Tht  Ffench  de(e«tod  in  Lom- 
litnly.  ChAilea  V.  viaht  England  Henry  VIII.  larade*  Fnno*. 
Ptoaeeotioa  of  the  Moon  in  Spain.  Bbodes  ■arrandan  to  SoUaun. 
Bomb.abalto«M*bf  T^atteikgiL  laoapa  of  tba  Ooastablo 
4«Boart«ftMlfiHMa^   Daslk  «f  JUwUla  Amwb,  14S6)  tint 

PalyriBtlMiUnBlilMiiir 
CI  OoHilible  w  Boorboa  with  ibm  «ipai«r  tad 

 TUf  lavaaiaa  of  Vnaoa.    LaagDa  of  Boma    Cbotara  of 

USbaxfjtL  by  earl  of  Sairar.  Ouataraa  Vim,  king  of  Sweden. 
IbfMiaa  of  Italy  by  the  ncncb.  Death  of  Ulrich  ran  Ratten 
fboc^  14M).  decuent  TIL  pope,  Korambcr  1ft.  Chriatian  11.  of 
DMUMik  depoaed  ;  Frederiok  L  elected  Uo^ 

ISSi.  Oapture  of  Copaobagen  hr  Frederick  L  Rout  of  the 
French  and  denth  of  Bayard  at  the  ^eaia.  Peuant  var  in  Q«nnaiiY 
braaka  oot  under  Mimjer.  Wolaey  tn<u1i  Ii^t«  far  lifn-  Invasion 
of  tha  Milaneae  by  KrancLs  I.  Siof^  of  I'avia.  Lidi'jrti  takpn  by 
Baber.  Luther'a  controversy  with  L'ajUtaiit-  Mikkelsfin'n  Dan%sn 
i\ev!  Testament  pull^iho.L  Birth  of  l'»lr»trin»  (difJ,  1594). 
Death  of  Pcmgino  ^Ixim,  1148).    Death  of  Signort'lli  (bom  about 

1625.  llattis  of  Paria, — Ftanda  I.  taJten  priaoner  by  Impcrialiata, 
February  34.  Lothor'a  mnniaM.  Leagna  of  Torgau.  Treaty 
between  F.DgLand  and  Ftaaaa.  Manav  duaatad  at  Fimnkanhauaen, 
andaxaoBtal  Dm^ of  MirfA Ite  Vlw Imt I  f tha  the 
Oooataat  MoaMda  Um.  tWlallaiif  fl»  MMrtHliB  wAalAon 
BoUgiew  HbHtr  «MiMhM  DiMMrk.  Tbe 
ib^^ait|hMl^llthWt*Mlw  Jwrt^^ 

1  tato  •  talf  fir  Ubirt  «r  Bnatebvib  liw  gnad- 


im  Xaniua  of  CfaMlaa  T.  with  laabaUa  of  Portual,  January. 
Treaty  of  MaMd,  Janoaxy  li.  Fraocia  liberat^^  February. 
Leafae  of  Cognac  between  Ftaneia,  the  Pope,  Venice,  and  Henry 
VIU.,  March.  Battle  of  Panipnt,— rictory  of  Baber  over  Ibrmhlm 
Lodi,  April.  Diet  of  Splrea,  Jane.  Victory  of  Soliman  orer  Han- 
oariana  at  Mobacz,  Angriot.  Bad*  buret.  Tbe  Pof«>  captured  by 
Ointin^l  Coloimo,   September.     PizrirM  jViiua^ro  arranxe 

partition  of  Pent  Sioedtsh  Tttanunt  pubUahed.  Tyndal?i 
Airw  TotomnU. 

1527.  The  crown  of  Hungary  diaputcd  by  John  Zapolya  and 
FenliiMiii  i  f  Ii  !-;t;mi«.  Rome  taken  and  aa'-kwi  by  ImtHTuiilota, 
the  I'otxt  taken  pruonor,  May.  Death  of  Conatable  dc  Bouibon. 
Tnaty  Wween  the  emperor  and  tba  Pop*^  New  allianoe  b«tve«n 
logUnd  and  Fnnoa.    Apptioatioii  tf  Hauy  YUL  tn  the  Pom  to 

Okptnra  of  OanM 


iato      iMrfUMH  «r  U> 
«m1  PftTift  hf      Wnmtk.  Dkoonn  «r 


un. 


 Janawy  IS.   Englaad  and  France 

Patrick  Hamiltoa  bunt  at  Okasow, 
of  dwItaBflhaom 


Fabraary. 
Oenoa  or 

pabliahed. 

1520.  The  legatine  eoart  ia  Bn^and  opened.  Diet  of  Spirea,  at 
which  the  name  "  Proteatanta "  ie  adopted.  Peace  of  CVmbray. 
Soliman  takaa  Bnda  and  geta  ZanolTa  crowned  kins  of  Hon^^ary, 
September.  Lath*r»niam  eatabliahed  in  fiwrdfn  by  Diet  of  Orcbro. 
Vienna  braiegcd  by  Soliman.  Conforctico  of  Marburg,  October. 
Fall  of  WoUey.    Ooaferenw  of  th«  Pope  and  tlM  amparor  at 

u.i.^m.  Sonm^  to  Jmauf  IMH  SwUi  «r  '  '  '     ~  ' 

(U.rii,  1460). 

lino.  C-uronatiiHi  of  Clinrb-i  ii-^  kitit;  uf  Lj:al><ird>-  and  eiUpertJT, 
Febni*ry.  The  martjuiMij?  of  Mantua  erected  into  a  duchy,  Ifareh. 
MalU  girca  by  Ch&rlm  V.  to  the  knighu  of  8t  John.    Din  of 


Angaburg  opena,  Jane  IS ;  eloaea  MoTember  IS.     (kmfmnm  tf 


Aufil^ftrg.    llMikai«rflnMiiL  wHblk«Borof  Aaatiia,  Jolyi. 

"  rM,  DHA«rifatgH«t.goTaaMior 

ICIL  lanaaltion  ia  HoDod,  Suttn^  at  IMaa, 
BzpoUoa  of  Oypeics  (rt»  Bb^miiI.    omA  «f  Iwla^  at 

battle  of  Cappel,  October  11. 

1532.  First  religions  peace  (i>e«oe  of  Nuremberg)  ooncluded,  Jnly. 
Diet  of  KatiaboQ.  The  Oarolint  OaU  paaeed.  Court  of  Season 
orgaaisad  by  JuMa  V.  Prirale  aianriaga-  of  Henry  VIIL  with 
Anna  Ek>leyn.  Chriatian  II.  linprieoDed.  Florence  erected  into  a 
dnehy  for  the  MedicL  Pern  taken  poaeoaei'in  '  f  f  y  Piaarro  and 
Alinagra  Duchy  of  Brittany  rvnnit«d  to  the  crown  of  Fnaoa. 
K-HchlarcWa  /M  i¥inn>M  puhliahed.  Braocic^'a 
Aatwarp  B»ahM<g»  baUi|  tha  fint  of  tha  kia^ 


1533.  Crannier  archbiahop  of  C*hterbttry.  He  prooooneca 
Hr-n.-TT  s  niarnaco  with  Catherine  null  and  Toid.  HlJ  deciaioB 
revereed  by  the  l'ot>e.  John  Fryth  burnt  at  Bmlthfield.  HattImi 
of  Henry,  duke  of  Orlean^  with  Catherine  de'  MedicL  Fligit 
of  Cairin  from  Paria.  Trea^f  batwaan  Franeia  L  aad  Barbaraak 
Birth  of  MontaiflW  ^lai  IMigi  OMih  flf  LmM 
(bom,  1494). 

16S4.    Tae  papal  POWCT  in  England  abrogatod  by  Act  of 
BMBt.    The  Act  of  dapremaoy.    Anabaptists  b«ai«ged  in  Mvart* 
by  fba  Briaa»>blahon.    Kxaentioa  of  EUaabath  Bartoo,  tha  hob 
nMido(Ka«t   FmTIU.  BQp«.OetobirU.    BarbanMaariaia  tha 
kingdoa  af  Tinib  Mb  «!  (Boahln  hn).  bead  of 

baptMaatMuitar.  teali^^a^    tofSa iif* 

LiriWb  BUa 


aa^o^eOL    DaathoT  (feaiSNf  U 
Daoamber.    Maaatai'a  £aMa  JUNk 

Death  of  Ooncggio 

15S6.  Henry  VlILtakea  tha  title  of  Sapnune  Head  of  the  Chareh 
of  England,  January.  Bx^aditioa  of  CbMiea  V.  to  Tunl%  defeat  of 
Barban'i«Mi,  oaptnre  of  Tuaia,  June.   Capture  of  Mnnater  and  caaea> 

tioQ  of  John,  Junei  Tbomaa  Croawcll  Tioar-general  of  tha  king 
in  England.  Visitation  of  the  monasteries  undertaken.  1'eraeoa. 
tii>ri  of  French  Proteatanta.  Execution  of  Fuhex  and  Mcr«. 
Ooorge  'Wiahart  beoina  preaching  in  Scotland.  Lilian  takra 
po«i<>«mon  of  by  Cnarlee  V.,  October.  Siege  of  C<jp(.nhag«n  by 
ChnatiAii  111.,  lieguD.  Buenoe  Ayree  fotmded  by  Pedro  de  Xea- 
dosa.  Cal\-in's  InttituHo  AUgionU  ChriiHtHUM  pabUahed.  0)iH> 
tana/WncA  jNMb  Oowrfatf >  JhflW  Jiflifc  OHMhfMMI^ 
JacQuee  Cartier. 

1634.  Death  of  Catherine  of  Artgon.  JanoaiT  8.  Alliance  betweaa 
Frmnda  I.  and  Boliman,  against  Charles  V.  Orerthrow  of  tha 
Oeraldinaa  tn  Ireland.  Ezecntiaa  of  QneM  Aaae  (Boleyn),  Mm 
l».  and  marriage  af  BeaiT  TIIL  with  Jaaa  Bcvnionr.  ICn  M, 
I  nf  iMlailil  TbIi  Ita  Mi  \Mi  Vi  fThftofc  ftiliiiirff 


.attainder  < 

incorpomtiaB  aT  WdM  «M  WwOtnn  ObMb  gaaa  to 
Diasolatiaa  ct  flw  laav  awmawariea  hi  Bngland  lavarfoB  <l 
Ftanoe  by  Charlaa  Joly.  Samndar  of  Cktpenhagea  to  rtriaHaa 
III..  July  W.  aiMe  of  Maiseillea  by  Charlaa,  Angnat  to  Daoeabac 
Lutheraniam  aatebuahed  in  Denmark.  Defeat  of  Imperialiata  by 
Turks  et  Eaaek,  Borember.    Tyndale  burnt  at  VilTOord,  Octebd 

0.  The  baO  JteCtowAimM  pnbUshed  by  Paul  III. 

15S7.  Marriage  of  Jamea  V.  with  Madeleine  of  France^  Janoair 

1.  Oatholio  insorrections  in  Enpland.  '  Campaign  of  the  French 
In  the  MetherlandsL  Drath  of  i^uei-n  Madfleiu^  JvlrJ.  Con- 
mission  of  inquiry  into  the  grieracccs  of  Ireland.  Dnft  tt  QmB 
Jane,  October.    Eruption  of  Etna,  la.it«  a  y«ar. 

1138.  C'ttlvin  baniahed  from  Genera,  April.  Negotiations  of 
rhailea  V,  iind  Francis  I.  at  Nice,  a  truoe  for  t^n  yuara  signed. 
Jiine.  Tbe  Holy  League  of  NurembeTf?  formed,  June,  Marriage 
of  Jamca  V.  of  bontland  with  Mary  of  Lomine,  June.  Use  cf 
English  Bible  in  churches  enjoined,  September.  Pariah  regiataw 
ordered  to  be  kept  in  England,  September.    Kxecntioa  «f  xcJatim 


of  Caidiaal  Pole  t  iaipiuoaaiaat  ct  hk  aiotbar  Hm  Ooanteae  «t 
Saliefaaiy.   Faal  IIL  aaoaauanakata  M  dapaaM  Baauj  VIIL, 


Dwld 


ef  WnadM  L 
ovdiaal,  Oaeaah 

18W.  Tnaty  of  Toledo,  "  parpetaal  pceee ' 
Francis,  sigaad  Jaaaary  10.  Disaolnuon  of  the  Spaniah  Cartas 
FcbruatT.  Bavolt  of  Ghent  Diaaolotioa  of  all  noneateriee  ia 
England.    SUtute  of  the  Six  Articlea  paaeed.    Cardinal  Beatooa 

archbUhop  of  St  A  ndrews.    Birth  of  Sodnna  (died,  1004>. 

1540.  Entry  of  Charles  and  Francis  into  Paria,  Janoary  L 
Marriage  of  Henry  VI 11.  with  Anne  of  Clevea,  January  6.  Char'.«e 
at  Ghent, — execution  of  leadina  citizens,  ancient  libertiee  sapprraenl, 
February.  Tbe  Order  of  K  nignts  of  St  John  snppreeeed  in  kncland 
Execution  of  Thomas  Cromwell,  July  28.  Hi'nry  marries  Oathe- 
rine  Howard,  July  28.  Appointment  of  a  w-cotj  1  «-crf  tary  of  etats 
m  England.  Disputation  of  P»pi»t  and  Protcatacl  doctors  at 
Worms,  Norember.  Tie  Society  of  Jesus  conditionally  tacctioced 
by  Paul  111.  (nnoonditionally,  1643).  Tbe  Lourre  begun  by  Fraiicis 
I.    Tbe  rupee  first  issued. 

1641.  Diet  of  Birtabon.    Bzeeutian  of  Cooateaa  of  BaUabaiy. 
lamMteafHnniThjBobmaa.   OooapaMaB «f B^ik  Daalfc^ 
Jeka  XmbiroiMtnM  ai^aditioe  H  (Dharia  to 
OMiwSSSmmaimm  niWiMmA  discorered by  Da 

U  A  flwaodMlHllMl  *<Mlnaaaaa*  iioapted  at  Oeeawa,  JaaaaiTl 
Diet  of  Spina.  BaentiaD  of  QaaM  Oifliarine  (Howard),  Frbrou^ 
War  betweiB  Bagjaad  and"  Scotland.  War  renewed  between  Fraaat 
nn  !  the  emperur.  Paul  III.  oonrokee  Council  of  Trent.  May. 
Sii-j^  ot  Pernwiun,  August  to  October.  Battle  of  Solway  Moea,  Haw* 
ember  S8.  Uuj  qneen  of  Soota,  December  li. ;  B^gapu  af_." 
John  Kaox  beoomee  a  Protaatast.  Xarier  aant  to  T  " 
Pinto  in  Japan.    SvmlUh  BibU  published. 

1543.  Alliance  between  Henry  Vlll.  and  the  emperor,  Febrnary. 
Death  of  CojiemlcTaa,  May  24.  InTmsion  of  Hungary  by  Boltman  ; 
Ot»u  taken.  Atignst,  and  large  part  of  tha  kingdom  ecoqacred. 
MairtegaU Haary  VIIL  with  OulMiao  Pttt,  Jaly.   Coaataek  Italy 
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nngoi  by  B«rb»r<«w*.  AUocli  on  duchy  of  Jnliere,  cmpttir*  of 
Dttnii  bj  Chaxloi  V,  Cardlnml  B««toaa  chancellor  of  ScotUod. 
Kniiau  I  SfanuA  A'no  Tttlamtnt  pttbUaliML  Tjnial»'»  BibU  pn»> 
Kn>»d  by  Kn^iuh  Ptrliamnt  Ik*  Otfmimm  lyil—  «C  tt* 

world  pcbliahed.  May. 

IMl  Tlie  kingdom  of  8w«dut  drclarvi}  hcrfxtitary  In  the  boon 
of  OuiUnu,  Jmtuuj.  Diet  of  SpLrea,  opeai  Febroary  20.  Battle 
of  OaUim,  April  Edlnborgb  tad  Leith  borat  by  tlM  locUah. 
Ibr.    HeniT  TIIL  IbtmIm  riuetk  Joly ;  ttkM  BoaSo^ 

IMl  IcIniMtka  ti  Hm  TSadofi  in  PromM  ortetd  by 
ftlrill  Jmvy.  Battle  of  Aneram  Malr,  PtbrnaiT  17.  Petar 
4m  InriC  Oklriniat  preacher,  bonit  at  Toonuy,  febnurr  IV. 
DM  of  Womu,  March.  Panna  and  Piaeenn  ai*ctad  Into  a  aiMhy 
If  Pail  III.  for  hia  aon,  PUra  LAigl  Paraoaa.  OonneU  of  Tmt 
ep«Md,  Dwambar  18.    Silrer  mines  of  Potosi  dlKorerad. 

1141  Death  of  Lother,  fttl  niary  1 ».  Aataasination  of  fiardlnal 
IlMtMUn  at  8t  Andrew!,  May  28.  VcM-fi  ^Mtween  England  and 
Timm.  Juiau  Tyndale'i  and  CSoTcrJalo's  Kew  Teatamenti  and 
naay  Eogli^  boolu  proacribed  by  roy&l  proclamation,  July  8. 
Anne  Atkew  bont  in  London,  July  16.  Strphen  Dolet  bamt  at 
Pirii,  Aoguit  3.  The  flmalkaldlo  WiT  begine.  Christ  Church, 
Oxford,  and  Trinitv  C'olli-ps  Cutubridgi-,  founded  by  Henry  VIII. 
Death  of  Ginlio  Komano.  Birth  of  Tycho  Braha  (died,  1801). 
The  rinf't  Primtr,  first  »kotflh  of  the.  flt«*  of  Common  Pritgtr. 

IM.  Conapiracy  of  Fiosco  at  Ocaoa,  Jannary  S.  Tha  wil  of 
fluny  bahaaaad.  iuaatf  19.  Idwwi  VI.  Uu  «l  tm^aaA, 
Jmuit  S8  :  pralMliinte  tt  BonwMt  ODaatt  «  Trail  Inaa- 
tmmk  to  Boioiiia,  Mareh.  Baniy  II.  Uas  «l  Ahim,  Marolt  81. 
BiMl  ti  KiUbwg,— daCMt  tad  Mbm  oflTaha  IMarick.  alactor 
•r  %umj,  by  CharlM  T.,  Apifl  M.  OapttaUtloB  of  Wittenberg 
llgMit.  May  18.  TIm  Pratoetev  lavadta  SaoUaad,  and  dofcau 
tha  Saoti  at  FiakK  Baptonbar  1%.  TMMIm  «f  ekanbaa  in 
laglaad.  BirA  aT  Garraatta  (Had,  \9l9i,  Vatrcnlty  tt  fiM 
fonnded. 

1848.  Sigiamnnd  II.  king  of  Poland.  Oharlea  V.  at  Diet  of 
Aogiborg  pnbUshea  the  Interim,  Mar  15.  Rise  of  Adiaphoristic 
eontrOTan^.  Charleea  edict  of  Rffar::ia;:  <n,  Junn  H.  M  iry,  nuetn 
of  8oot%  It  aent  to  France.  Tha  Netherlanda,  as  the  cirrle  of 
Borgaaay,  Incorpomlo'l  with  tUo  empire.  Constance  seized  by 
Iraperialitts  and  put  under  the  ban,  Octobrr  li,  15.  Marria^  of 
Antoine  d«  Bourbon  with  Joanna  d'Albret,  October, 

1549.  Act  of  Uniformity  passed  in  KiiKland.  Loni  Seymour 
l  ehi'a.ip<L  War  K  twi-  n  Kngland  and  France.  Catholic  rixinss  in 
England.  Biegs  of  i^uloKne  br  the  French  begun.  Auto-da-fi  at 
Pant  at  tha  eannwtioa  Jl  Oatfearina  da'  Madici,  Jnae.  Daath  of 
Popa  Faal  IIL,  Sorambar  10.  Daath  of  Paul  Facioa^  Kofambar 
Ikam  IMI).  DaaAaf  MargarH;  aaaaa  ol  Vawna^  Oaaaabv  IL 
WUbm  tt  Znte  to  Japan,— to  lUl. 

UM  MiwUI.  mJPabraaiya.  rtaaaWtwaaalarfaadiai 
f^aaaa  aal  Beetlaau ;  Bookgaa  aonaadaiad,  AvriL  Tha  aaw 
litnripr  flrat  uaad  at  Dublla.  Jaaa  Boehar  bnnit,  May  i.  Tha 
Spaniah  Inquiaition  eatabUdiad  in  «h«  Kotbariaada  by  Charlaa  Y. ; 
hia  odiot  against  the  Protaataata,  April  29.  Diet  of  Anoabarg. 
Daath  of  the  Immrial  Chan<iaUar  Oranrella,  August  28.  Siega  of 
Ma^abdrg  by  Maarioe  of  Bazony  begun,  Septeabar.  Oaiana 
Obacara  Inrantad  by  BaptitU  Porta.  Riaa  of  PralMtaatfaai  fa 
England.    Yaaari's  Livti  <jf  lh»  Puinttri  published. 

1581.  Death  of  Martin  Bncer,  Febrii,,rv  (born,  1491).  Council 
meata  again  at  Trent,  May  1.  War  about  duchy  of  Parmv  Treaty 
bietween  Henry  II.  of  Fran  i-  an  I  Maurice,  (>;tob«r  5  ;  ratified  by 
Henry,  January  15,  1652.  Capitulation  of  Magdeburg,  Norember  8. 
Birth  of  William  Camden  ( lidl,  1623).  Robert  Reoorde's  OrmiiuU  of 
jtrtM  pnblisheJ.  Tcltlacvan's  Poiuh  AVu>  Testammt.  Castallo  a 
jMtin  BibU. 

1SA2.  Act  of  Uniformity  passed  in  England.  Execution  of  Soner. 
•ot,  January.  War  betwaaa  Maurice  and  the  emperor.  Council 
of  Trent  nroraaQad,  April  28.  Beijura  of  tha  three  biahoprioa, 
JCatL  TdaW  aw  Tafdon,  br  Henry  II.  «f  Mate  bma  by 

Clwma  T.  fanatoa  ti  Hungary  by  Taika  Ph8»  af  ftaaan, 
Avgoaft  \%.    Daath  at  8t  Pranoia  Xavlar.  Daatnhar*.   Bbtii  af 
ffWOiar  Faal  (Ftotto  lafpl)  (dlad,  188S).     Birth  of 
Mlad.   ISM).     Birth  of  Baldgh  (dMi  1818).    Birth  iC 
kdwaid  Ooka  (diad,  16SS). 

15SS.  Siam  o(  M«t>  abandonad,  January.  Mary  aMa  of 
gnglnnd,  jJy  8.  Lady  Jana  Oray  proclaimed,  July  10.  Battia  of 
9lavei«b«tiaeB ;  tha  daotor  Maariea  nllaiL  Jalj  8.   flaifataa  bamt 

Oeu^ra,  Oetobar  27.  Oaatt  af  lahaiak  <l)  Aiahaagil  laaahad 
Tf  Riohard  Chanoellor. 

1664.  Wyatt's  inanrrection  in  Kant,  January.  John  Knox  escapri 
o  Franc««,  January.  F.ip<!Utjon  of  tha  I>ady  Jane,  Fd  rmry  12. 
(fama^'n  of  (JiKM-n  Miry  Mith  Philip  of  Spain,  July.  War  cm- 
inued  betwaen  the  eniju-ror  and  the  kinjf  of  France.  War  of 
liriM.  Abaolntion  of  EnRland  by  C«rUinal  I'ole,  November,  Birth 
fair  HUUpSida^  (diad.  18M>.   Birtb  of  Hookar  (diad,  1000). 


1 5S5.  Diet  of  Augsburg  opana,  Pabruary.    Tha  Marian  paraacv. 
tion  beolna.    Marcellus  ll.  popa,  April  9,  threa  weaka    Paul  IV 
popa.  May  28.    The  /V<ic«  of  lUtijion  )>ubliahed,  September  28 
Abdication  of  sovereignty  of  the  Netherlands  by  Ciiarl'H  In  favoai 
of  hia  eon  Philip,  October.    The  Synergist  Controversy  begins. 

155fl.  .\klnr  Mogul  erni)rror,  January.  fharlea  icaigua  tha 
crown  of  Spain  to  Philip  11.,  January  16.  Truca  of  Yauoallea  octwaaa 
tba  omparor  and  tba  king  of  Pranoa,  Febmary  6.  AnhMahop  Ciaamar 
bnret,  Mareh  31.  Caidiaal  Pole  antbbiibop  o(  GutarbiuT,  Maroh 
tt.  Charlaa  ri^m  tha  tapailal  arowa  to  hia  biathii  AtiliaaaA 
I,  Saptaaibar  7.  Tha  Fm  lalbaaa  to  rso(»niaa  Faidiaaal  lank 
dt^  ct  Papal  Btatnbgr  Am.  Bidlav  aad  Lathnar  burnt  at  Oibtd, 
Oetabar  li  TMalty  Collaga,  Ozfotd,  fboadad.  Uaroator'a  Prt|}ae- 
tloo  inrantad.    Besa'a  Latin  Nnc  Tutamtnt  published. 

1887.  Charles  V.  relirea  to  a  monastery,  February.  Firs) 
aubaaMdor  from  Ruaaia  arrivea  in  England,  February.  The 
Inqniaitioa  astabliahed  in  France,  April  28.  England  declarti 
war  on  Franca,  Jona.  Battle  of  St  Quentln,  August  10.  The 
town  taken  by  Bpaniardi^  August  27.  Ouise  appointad  lieutenant- 
nnaral  of  the  kingdom.  August.  Peace  Iwtween  the  Pnpe  siiiJ 
Philip  II.  September.    St  John's  College,  Oxford,  founded. 

1658.  Calais  taken  by  Guise,  January  1.7.  Ferdinand  I.  rccoc- 
Bij«d  emperor,  March  12.  Marruge  of  Mary,  queen  of  Scots,  witi) 
the  Dauphin,  April  21.  Battle  of  Oravetinei.  July  18.  Death  of 
Chariea  V.,  September  21.  IVaih  of  CjrdiaalM%  V«Va«barlT. 
EllialMith  queen  of  England,  November  17. 

1SIS8.  Tha  Royal  Supramacy  restored  in  E&gland,  Ja 
of  Cataan-CaabrMa,  April  i.  John  Knox  arriraa  fa 
May  2.  Marriaga  «f  PhiUp  IL  with  lUaabaA  af  Prano^  Jane.' 
Engliah  Book  t/  flwawaa  Jfayir  teat  aaa^L  Jaaa.  Fiaada  II.  Uac 
of  ftaaca.  July  10.  Phflip  IL  latamatoSpalBi  AlMt  llai|uat 
of  Awrtria  rc«nt  of  tha  KathwfauidB.  fflrat  aatoioMl  af  Piatoa 
UnU  at  ValladoUd.  Pina  IV.  popa,  DMmbar  M.  Birth  at  Tilly. 
Birth  of  Isaac  Caaanbon  (died,  1814). 

1580.  Death  afjaha  Alasco,  January  (bora,  14M).  Treaty  of 
Berwick,  Janaaiy;  Conspiracy  of  Amboiaa,  Februarr,  March. 
Edict  of  Romoraatia,  Mar.  French  araeiuta  Sootland.  July.  The 
Reformation  astabllshed  by  Scota  parUamaat,  Angoat  26.  Duke 
of  Savor  makes  war  on  tha  Vandoia,  Srptamber.  Prlnoa  of  Cond4 
arrr«'.ril,  November.  Charlaa  IX.  kin^  of  France,  December  5. 
Regency  sailed  by  Catherine  da'  Medici.  Btataa.Oca«ial  maat  at 
o^Uau^  December  81.  Birth    Amtalaa  (4la4,  l«Ot).  WaaU 

minster  School  founded. 

1561.  Birth  of  Bacoo.  January  (Jlc<i,  1626).  Edict  of  Orieana, 
January  81.  Rebellion  of  Shinpn  O'Neal  in  Ireland,  spring.  The 
"  Triumrirale,"  alliance  against  ttm  Hugurnoln,  Easier,  h  in  t  of  July. 
Return  of  Qnoan  Manr  to  Bcotiaud,  August  CoUoquv  of  Poisay, 
Septambor  •  to  Octobar  9.  Tba  ftrat  obaerratory  built  at  CaaML 
liionaidla  MM  AMf  pabllahed.  Tebaaco  Introdnccd  into  Eotopa. 
IML  I4M  aC  Jaaaarr  (or  of  TalaiattoQ^lB  Franoe. 
kwia,  Jaaaaiy.  Mai 
ataataato  la  ] 
atTaafci^  Iby.  QaaaalHiab 
«Mh  Cond^  Saptembar  SO.  Harra  occupied  by  th«  Engliah, 
Saptaftbar.  Siaga  of  Roaan  beonn  by  tha  king  of  Narana, 
SeptemberlS;  taken,  October26.  Death  of  Petar  Martyr,  Kovembrr 
12  (born.  1500).  Death  of  king  of  Nararra,  Norembor  17.  Birth 
of  LopL  da  Norombar  (diad,  1886).  Battle  of  OnHtx,  <3and8 
tafcan  priaonar,  Daeaabar  18.  AlHoaa  alara  tiada  bagaa  bf 
Hawkina.    Trace  between  the  emperor  and  the  sultan. 

1688.  Council  of  Trent  rr  opcncad,  January  18.  The  Thirty-nine 
Artlclee  of  Church  of  K.nplaml  settled  by  Convocation,  January  29. 
Assassination  of  duke  of  (.iaioe,  February  IS.  Pacification  by  Kdict 
of  Amboise,  March  19.  France  declares  war  on  England,  July  6. 
Snrrendar  of  Han«,  Jnlv  8.  (  hirlrj  IX.  declared  of  age,  An^iut 
17.  Council  of  Trent  closed,  December  1.  foie'i  Book  c/ Marlyn 
published. 

16«4.  Acts  of  Council  of  Trent  confirmed  br  Pius  IV.  January  28. 
Birth  of  Galileo,  Febraary  18  (died  1«42^.  Treaty  of  peaoa  between 
England  and  Fraaoa,  April  1.  Birth  of  Shakapeara.  Daatb  o( 
Cblria,  May  27.  "^.Im.,  |],  mum,  July  U.  Idiot  af 
RaM^a.  AngMt  C   BteBl  «r  Slarlawa  (died.  1698V  Oongra- 

^\SufwSi»^tlLait^  hgr  Itatoaha  Kay  to  Septambar. 

Karrfaga  oTMair  mm  af  Bsato  with  Lard  Darnley,  July  39. 
Confederation  of  wa  Qaaaz  faaadad  to  tfw  Fatherlands,  Norembar. 
Death  of  Plua  IV.,  December  9.  Conferences  Utween  Catherine 
da^  Medici  and  Alra  at  Bayonne. 

1688.  Piua  V.  pope,  January  7.  Tha  "  CompromiM  "  published 
by  the  Leaguers  in  the  Netherlanda,  January.  The  Orandc  Ordm- 
nanct  di  Moulina  piiblishwl,  February.  Mnr<ier  of  David  Rlxxio, 
Mar  ^h  l>  Rnrr>lt  of  the  Nelherlandn  be^nnn.  Inva.-:ion  of  Hungarr 
by  Scliman.  Death  of  .Huliman  at  Sri^n-th,  5V'pt<mber  6.  Salim  iC 
sultan.  RrVfr«  de<:ri*  I'li:hp  II.  .nprxm  *.  tlir  .Mn.m,  NoTaialNrlT 
The  Kinala  Cfimfany  s«nctione-l  by  Aot  of  I'arliarnrnt. 

1587.  Murder  of  Darnley.  February  10.  Murri^f,-!  of  Msry  to 
i)otbwell,Ma/15.  ShaaaO'Kealda/eaUd.May;  asaas*inated,Jana& 
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to  Mlgl  At  mvmm  to  W  ion,  Jamca  VI., 
.L   Alva  MBt  M  goTernor 
I  iT  JOoai  WMWhiid. 
Battb  «r  at  Dwi^  VSnbIw 
MoBtmorraei,  KoTMibw  IX.  Ragb; 

IMS.  Mmn  uid  iapriMOfliMit  of  Don  Guka  bf  kb  btlier, 
PhOlp  IL,  JuMuy.  Tm  laqttiaitioa  oondamiu  tkt  tohabiUDta  of 
th*  K«tbarUo<U  to  doUi,  7*liraM7 14.  Edict  ot  Lo«gjainea  a,  March 
SI  R«yQ]t  of  Moor*  ia  Spii^  IpriL  BattU  of  Uagilde.  iit^j  IS. 
Flixht  ot  Mary  to  EnelaDd.  Loata  of  Nnauu  defeat*  th«  Spaniaida 
•t  ne]rl%frlc«,  Mkj  !U.  ExecuUoo  of  K^uioot  and  Horn,  Jane  ft. 
Ueath  of  Dob  Carlo*,  July.  Krio  XIV.  of  Swedaa  depond, 
September  30.  The  Endiah  CoDan  •!  Dooai  foondad.  Party  ol 
lha  PoUtuTuts  formed  in  rreoca.    Birth  of  Campanella  (died,  1639>. 

1M».  Battle  of  Jartia.-,  (\,udi  killed,  >I  arch  13.  Tuacany 
erected  into  a  grand  dachj-,  September  1.  Colifrny  proacrlbed  by 
[>»rli«moiit  of  r«ri«,  R<! [itemU-r  13,  Battle  of  i!i  n.  nritour,  October 
H.  Bevolt  of  Catholic  carU  in  England,  iiovcmbci.  Da  ReyDA'a 
Sfamuh  fiihU  pabliahad. 

1S70.  Aaaaaaiiutioo  of  tha  RcKMit  Munr.  Jun«i7  2S.  Exeom- 
amication  of  Qmm  Dicabeth  by  Ftai  VatoMiy  2fi.  Invaaioo 
•(  Cyprua  by  Um  Tnrki^  July.  PiMW  of  It  Otmua,  Aogtiat  8. 
llMWarOhHteiX.iril^Ulaatolli  of  AmM%  V«««mtor  M. 
OtMt  toudiUou  m  BoDasd.  CoaqoMt  «f  Ttma  W  Mia  IL 
ImUmb's  SeMtmcultr  pobllahad. 

1171.  Savece  Uwa  aMioal  tha  OtthoUea  ia  EDcUnd.  The 
R^gnt  Lannos  killed,  Baptambar  4.  BagencT  of  Mar.  Holy 
hm^fa»  a^nat  Tnrka,  formed  by  tba  Popa,  tha  King  of  Snaia,  aud 
VaaiM.  Victory  of  Don  John  of  Aoatria  orer  tha  Tarka  at 
Ltpaato^  October  7.  Uniraraitiat  of  Oxford  and  Cambridga  lacor- 
pow*ad.  Jaana  College,  Oxford,  founded.  Birth  of  Kepler  (died, 
lASO).    Harrow  Bckool  foundtvl. 

15/2.  Beiiure  of  Briel  by  the  Confederate*,  epring.  Crrgory 
XIII.  poj"'-,  M»y  13.  Kicculiiin  of  '.he  duke  of  Kiirfolk,  Juiio  2. 
Death  of  Jc^ni  d'Albr^t,  June  10.  William  of  Orange  declared 
BtedUiolder,  July  IS.  iVath  of  Sigiainand  II.  of  Poland,  Jaly. 
Marriage  of  Henry  of  Navarre  and  Margaret  of  Valoia,  Aagust  13. 
Maaaacre  of  St  Bartholomew,  Angaat  24  ma.;  Coligriy  killed.  Death 
of  John  Knox,  Nortmber  2i.  Si«g«  of  Haarlem  by  Spaniarda, 
DMcmber  9.    Cooqnaet  of  Ounrat  by  Akbar  (167S-74). 

'  "    ~ ,  febriMiT.  Daiatk 

'kiac«riWM«, 
JonaM.  UM 
r  Gharka  IX,  Jaljr.  Somadar  of  Haari—. 
ily  II.  Mm  «r  AOcmaar  hf  SMaia(d%  Aofoat  { laiaad,  Oetotov 
8.  BltM  of  LMdaa,  Oetobor  SI.  Xari  of  Morton  rtgant  of  Beotlaad, 
NoTamDer.  Alva  racallad,  Raqnaaena  goremor  of  tha  Nethwlaada, 
Daoembar.  Birth  of  Donna  (died  lOll).  Birth  of  Inigo  Joara. 
(died.  firat  Ensliah  tranaUtion  of  Euclid  publiihed. 

1874.  Henry  IIL  king  of  rraaoa.  May  SO.  Expadition  of 
fiahaatian  kin^  of  Portugal  agaiaat  the  Moon  ia  Africa,  girge  of 
Leydan  raiaed,  October  S.  Amorath  III.  aultan,  December,  iiirth 
of  BcD  Jonaon  (died,  1837.) 

1675.  SUphen  Bathori.  elected  king  of  Poland,  December 
Con<]U«t  of  Bengal  and  Behar  by  Akbar.  Birth  of  Quido  (dird, 
1842)     Unireraity  of  Leyden  founded  by  Prioea  of  Orange. 

1676,  The  Ijfaf^e,  in  Franc*,  organiKd,  February.  DcAfh  of 
RequiMCn*,  >Urch  S.  La  Paix  lU  MamUur,  in  fiToar  of  the 
Hagnenots,  May  14.  Bndolph  IL  emperor,  October  12.  &*c\ 
of  Antwer[s  November.  Pacification  of  Obant,  Kovember  8.  Don 
John,  goraninr  of  tha  Katherlanda,  Korambtt.  Henrr  IIL  joiaa 
tha  Laagna^  December.  Tha  plaffne  at  Milan.  7robiBnar'a  Strait 
iMaoowtad.  Krth  of  John  Fletcher  (diad,  MBQ.  Birth  of 
Mart  Boftoa  (died,  IMS).  Tha  dipping  naadhk«ntadbjBofaart 
XoroMB. 

1577.  Tha  VbIob  of  BnuMH  3uamj.   Tha  F^irataal  Idlel 

rbliahad  by  Dob  Joba,  March  IS  ;  confirmed  by  PUUp  II..  April 
Poaea  of  fiargerac  (or  Foitien),  September.  Inmnaotion  at 
Obont,  autamn.  Depoiitioa  of  Don  John,  Daoembar  7.  Naw 
(JaioB  of  Braaoala,  December  10.  Drake  aaila  on  Toyaga  rotind 
tha  world,  December  18.    Birth  of  Bubana  (diad.  1040). 

1578.  Treaty  between  Qnaan  Ellxaboth  and  the  Dutch,  January 
7.  Battle  of  Oemblouni,  January  31.  Battle  of  Kymenaota, 
Aognat  1.  Sebaatian  <  f  Hurtugn]  iiftfa.U-'\  ami  killed  by  the  Mooia, 
at  Alcaiaraui»ir,  Augu!t  4  Death  of  Don  John,  October  1. 
Alexander  Fameae,  daks  of  r«rnia,  gDvrmor  <Tf  the  Netherlanda, 
October.  Lyly's  Euphxu-t  publiihcj.  The  F.Dgliah  State  Paper 
OSoe  foandcd  Order  of  the  Holy  Gboat  laatttuted  1>J  llaMJf  III- 
of  Fiance.    Birth  of  WUlUm  Hanrcr  (died.  1657). 

1079.  Union  of  Utrecht,  baaia  of  the  Dutch  K«pablie,  proclaimed, 
39.    Treatv  of  N^rac.  between  Catharine  da'  Meaici  and  tha 
Savane,  February  28.    Treaty  between  the  Walloon  pro- 
tad  Famaae,  May  17.    Siege  of  Maaatricht  by  Spaaiarda, 
toianaSS.   AbMjr  •fifaaiMiatavada  Kerrr.aitd  oeeapy 
Jaly.    -  -  -     ■  -     »-      -  - 


iwcamoer  v.    uooqnaei  oi  uunrai  oy  AKoar  (to/x. 

1&7S.  Biega  of  La  SocbaUo  by  duka  of  Aaioo,  Fi 
«f  Da  rHftptuL  Jtonh  M.  Itaibaf  A^laa  Jaciad  1 
Un.  n«a&«mtt»RmHMliflf  l«Adla.Jw.. , 
«rM«taitaiiMilWGharl  -  -  -  - 
l«ly  IS.  Mom  «r  AdcoMar 


ISM.  Birtb  <f  AnkbUwp  TJadier  (diad.  ISBS).  WOImm  d 
Ot%ag»  pat  oadv  tha  baa  by  Pbillpi  Jam^  Battia  of  Alaaalu^ 
Aoguat  26.  Pnrtmpd  wMMd  to  i^atoi  od  nUf  |tniilsl«il 
king,  Sepumbar  t.   Ddta  af  A^Jaa  aada  alidttMMir  of  the 

Ketbarlaada,  Brplamber  19.  Miwacia  of  Sowrwtck,  Korembar  IL 
Satara  of  Diaka.    Barolt  of  tha  Deaawadi  ia  Iralaad.  Formal* 

of  Coooord  pobliahed  by  the  elector  of  Saxony.  Kiw  of  the  Brovo- 
lata  in  England.    Moataigna  *  £oait  pobliahed. 

1681.  ExacottoB  of  tha  fiegent  Morton,  Jane  S.  l>ecUratio«  «f 
ladapandanoa  by  tha  United  Prorinoea,  July  S8.    Biega  of  Camtna 

by  Spaniard*;  raiird  by  Ali|oa,  Aagnit.    Execntion  of  Camptaa, 

December  1.  Biith  cf  Domcnichlno  (dif^l,  1641  )■  Birth  of  Lord 
Herbert  of  Chcrbury  (dird,  1848).  Turkey  Company,  of  Londoo, 
iaoorporatcd 

1582.  Beformition  <>!  llic  Calendar  (New  Style)  introdnoed 
Cr'-^ory  XI II.,  February  24.    The  raid  of  Kuthveo,  AagUL  Vw* 
Teraity  of  Edinburgh  founded.    Death  of  Si  Thereaa. 

1583.  Att4!npt  of  AnioQ  to  aelie  Antwerp,  Jmtif  17*  OMk  •! 
Grotiu*  (died,  16iS).    Birth  of  Wallcaataia. 

1684.  Death  of  AnJoa.  Jua  10.  AoMoihiaHoa  ofOa  Priaea  of 
Oraaga.  at  DaUt,  Jaly  1«L  Hia  n  Maartoa  alaetod  atadtboldtr. 
Siegaaf  Aatvaip  by  tha  date  afFlum  July-  Traatf  hilarinha 
Leaana  aod  Philip  II.,  Dioi«bir.  Dtaeoreiy  and  salaatettoa  af 
VitclBk,  XniMMl  CoOmt.  Cambridn  tooadad.  Birth  of 
flaldaa  (diad.  1«MX   BbOar  Maaainger  (Sad,  1*40). 

1889.  Sastna  V.  popob  April  S4.  Edict  of  Hcmoort,  J  air  7. 
Qaeen  EUaabeth  aocapta  prataetorata  of  the  KcthcrUnda.  Jaly. 
BamaTeldt  appointed  advocate-general  of  Holland  and  Weat  Fhea- 
laad.  Expeditioa  of  Drake  againat  Snaniah  Weat  Indiea.  Capttok- 
tian  of  Antwerp,  Aognat  17.  War  or  the  three  Henriea,  in  francr. 
Engliah  army  undrr  Leircitrr  arnt  to  NetherUuda,  December.  Abbai 
the  Great  Bhah  of  Perkla.  Birth  of  Kicholirn.  Birth  of  Beaumocl 
(di<<d,  Birth  of  Drummond  of  Hawthomden    (died,  104S>). 

IbiG.  Habynfftona  ^dot  a;^in»t  QueCTi  ElLmJieth,  Beptrmbo. 
Rat'Ji"  of  ZiU]ibi-n.  Scpti'tiilicr  22  ;  Sir  Philip  Sidnry  wounded; 
he  die*,  0  tobrrT.  Trial  cf  Maiy,  qoecn  of  8cot%  October  II.  8hak» 
p^are  in  l><jndnrj.  Camdn'S  AjiMllto  yiMbhl^  ~ 
Coropl''t<-d  by  I'i'.ilip  II. 

15s7,  M.irv,  quctn  of  .=^ota,  bcheadad,Wbmiy  * 
Drake  to  Cadiz,  April.  Blaya  capitalatM  to  SaBDlafd^  Ikanil  1 
Oermaa  iavaaion  of  Flaaoe,  July.  Battia  of  UNitn%  OctiSier  !0. 
Oavia'a  Straiu  diaotvifed.  Peraocntiaa  of  UiriattoDa  in  Japaa 
<p^i^tnOaadlMl>. 


laiMoatanPtoia,May«.  D»ofl 
"tavtaelUa  Aiaada^  mOM  tm 
dafoatad  aad  dlannad,  Jair  aad  Aqgaat   Ulat  af 

League  aad  Henry  III..  Jaly  SI. 


October  10.  Aaaaaainatioa  of  OoiatL  Daoambar  Mt  <f 
of  Oolaa,  December  14.    fiirth  af  H«Un  WVy. 
EaUriaitici  of  BaroniM  (im.lM7)^   ThaVAt^  ~  ' 
Death  of  Paolo  Veronooi. 

1 689.  Daatb  of  Catherine  de'  Medid.  Jaanary  6.  Mayenna,  bead 
of  th«  League,  entera  Paria,  February  12,  and  ia  named  Uenteaaat. 
general  of  the  kingdom.  Alliance  of  Henry  III.  with  the  Hn/pe- 
riotn,  A;iril.  Exjoedition  of  Drake  and  Norria  to  Portagml.  Ayrk  te 
Jun^.  Sirge  of  Paria  by  tha  two  Henriea,  Jaly.  Aaaatnination  ef 
H.>ury  IIL,  Anguat  1.  Henry  IV.  of  Kararre  king  of  Frasc& 
liatllo  of  Arquea,  September  21.  attacked  by  He&ry  IV.. 

0  tober  81 -November  1.  Jamn  VI.  of  Scotland  marriea  Ahm 
of  Denmark,  November  24.  Patriarchate  of  Moecow  eataUiafc'^i 
i5»0.  Battle  of  Ivry,  March  14.  Breda  recovered  by  I'nase 
Maurice.  March,  fiiaga  of  Parb  by  Heary  IV.  May  7  ;  raiaed  ^ 
Parma,  SepUmbar  9.  Urbaa  VIL  pope,  Baptember  16  ;  thirtaM 
daya.  OnMf  XIT.  fopt^  Doaaaibar  6.  Spaaaar'a  FmtU  Qmma 
^^aML^lw^toHHW  oa  I>aGiaial  ftoetfau^  bjr  fltavtoaa 

iMTlfniA  tntantoftolik  VdmrTlt.  Smt  IT.  •» 
demnad  b^  tba  Popa^  Manh  1.  OiptaioofDwi 
by  Maanca,  Un,  Jaaai  laaaaaat  X.  mm 
Deoomber  SO.  Biaga  of  Roooa  bagaa  by  Hamy  IT.,  V« 
Aragooaaa  Ubartiea  ■uppraaaod,  Kovanbar.  Tttoity  Oeflae% 
Dublin,  inoorporatad.  Eartbqaakaa  to  tha  Aaoraa  laatiag  twalva 
daya 

1692.  Clement  VIII.  pope,  Jannary  SO.  Ronaa  reliarad  to 
Parma.  April.  Death  of  Parma,  Docember  S.  The  Falkland  Hmm 
■ighted  by  Dariea.    Preabytcrianiam  eatabliihed  in  Scotland. 

1S03.  S- vcre  acta  againat  Pohtana  and  i' ijuah  reeoaaata  ia 
Eaglariii,  Kebruari'- April.  Drenx  taken  bv  Henry  IV.,  Jaaa  11 
Ha  abjures  Proteauntism,  July  2S.  Gertmrdrabaigtakan  byHMt 
Manrioe.    liirth  of  Daak  Walton  (died,  1683). 

1594.  Coronationof  HenrylV. atChartre«i,Fcbiniarv  27.  HecotCT 
Paria,  March  2Z  Submiaaion  of  the  Sorbonne,  ApnL  Hcdoction  <f 
Grcningen  by  Prince  Maurice,  Jaly  2^  Breat  taken  from  Spaniard* 
by  French  and  Engliah,  November.  Expollioa  of  tha  JaaoiU  fnxa 
]>toeniber  29.  Rebellion  of  T^IOM  to  Intoad.  Hoatof'i 
' /Wt^  appoan.    Cirth  tC  VMm  Fowia  (dW, 
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IIL  ■ofln,  Jaauf  17.   Hcuy  IT. 
wmr  OQ  Spain.  JaainT  17.    AlwIatioB  cl  Henir  IV  hy  limjBft, 

S^tombcr  17.  CIUIM7  tekm  hj  BMnianb,  October  L  Mm 
Eut  Indk  Conip«n7  formed.    Dntek  SatUnna&t  in  Jat*. 

1500.  TK«ty  of  Folembnl  between  Henrf  lY.  ud  Mafeniu, 
Jannvy,  puU  an  end  to  the  Leagm.  CaUia  taknn  hy  Spaniard^ 
April  17.  Peace  of  Teaiin,  betweea  Roaai*  and  Sweden,  May  18. 
Allian^  of  England  and  France  a^inst  Spain,  Mar  2i.  Inraaion 
of  Uangarr  and  captor*  of  ErUa  hj  Mohammea  III.,  snminer. 
Capture  of  Cadii  hj  Kngliih  and  Dutch  forcra,  Juoe  21.  Arcb- 
dun  Maximilian  defeated  br  Moharonad  11 L  at  Kemztea,  October 
24-26.  Sidney  Sancx  CollfR^,  CambriJgf,  founded.  Birth  of 
Dcecartr*  (died,  18S0\     SritzLwrgcn  reached  by  Barentz. 

1S97.  Victory  of  Prince  Maiuueovpr  the  S[viniard«  at  Tumhout. 
January  22.  Amiens  tnkcn  by  Ati-hduko  Albert,  March  12,  «nil 
retaken  l\y  Henry  IV.,  September  15.  Thermometer  invented  by 
Oalilao  before  this  year.    Bacon'a  ftmyt  pnbltahed. 

1(98.  The  Edict  cf  Ktataa,  April  80.    Peace  ot  Verrins  betvaaa 
rianea  and  3|Mia,  Maj  X   Pkibp  IIL  Uag  of  Spain,  Bant.  IS. 
16M.  DivoiM  of  HaoiT  IT.  fna  hit  «aMa  Marnrat,  Ttlbnaj. 


•moistal 

Dmmii  MInteT  to  Akbw.     IniinHMiit  tl 
(MM-imV  Bbtt  of  TaluqiuK  (dia^I6M).   Birtk  ct  XhOfA 
Mild,  1641).  BMf  apfiotatad  npariBtAdMt  of  flnasM  to  Bauy 

IV.    BirtJi  of  OUiw  Cramwell,  AnrU  S5.   Birth  cf  Blak*. 

1900.  Oiordane  Brano  bttrat  •(  Roma^  February  17.  Prince 
Maurice  defeat*  tbe  Spanlarda  at  Kiraport,  Jnly  S.  Henry  lY. 
declarea  war  on  Saroy,  Aofost  Oowria  ronipiracy  in  SootlaDd, 
Angnat  6.  Marrii{(e  of  Hanry  IV.  with  Mary  da'  Madid, 
December  0.  The  Engliah  East  India  Company  chartered.  December 
81.  Birth  of  Ca)Jeron  mird,  lUl^  0«n«nl  qnnbola  te  alnbm 
htroduced  by  Vi<tt^  7  ^<l)I■r.^!  ligkktMllqriy^BMkli,  ViIBMI 
Gilbert's  D»  Mayneis  publiihed. 

1601.  Treaty  of  peace  between  France  and  Savov,  ImIMJ  17. 
Execution  of  tba  earl  of  tmn,  Fabrwy  S5.  Bfan  OMnat 
by  Archdoln  AlbM^       i.   Hwwh  «rciiffM  Jf  9g>tM», 

8opt"-mber. 

1602.  Submiaiion  of  Tynne.  Ezaeation  of  llanhal  Blroo  at 
Paria,  July  29.  Cultora  aad  manafaotare  of  ailk  tntmdnced  into 
tnnn.   Birth  of  Manria.   Hamkl  pnbliahtd. 

l«Ot.  QoMA  Binbatli  diaa^  and  b  ■aoawddi  \ij  Jtam  TL  of 
SMihad  M  JoMi  L  cT  Manh  M.  Uaka  af  Iki  tm 

arawna  Tha  MOlouaT  PodilMi  flf  tte  PMteM  mmtod  to  fh* 
ttauL  ApifL  Alunad  I.  nltaD,  DoeamW.  Tka  Jonlto  laraBid 
to  fianeoi  Diamtaa  of  tha  aomariato  and  Amtalam  la  Hollaiid. 
Chanmaa'i  Jliaa$  »/  ttomtr  paUithad  {Odyttey,  1814). 

loOi,  Hampton  Cnort  Confuanoaa  between  the  prelataa  and  lha 
ftlitaBi,  Janiury  14-16.  Treaty  of  peace  between  England  and 
8FoI%  Aogaat  18.  Surrender  of  Dttend  to  Spinola,  September  20. 
Jamca  L  proclaimed  Kiag  of  Oicat  Britaia.  FnoM^  aod  Inland, 
October  at  FranakaimiWBltoOteida.  HooIm^ MMMiiaf 
Polity/  completed. 

1605.  Paol  v.  popa,  Hay  6.  Tbe  "  FaUa  Demetrius  "  crowned 
CMT  of  Rasaia,  summer.  Death  of  Alibar,  October  13.  Jehanglr 
auooeeds  him.  Gunpowder  Plot ;  arrL.it  of  (iiiy  Kawkes,  Noremcwr 
5.  Bacon's  Advayu:«mfnt  t^f  Lair-iiing  [•uMi»hi-<i.  Birth  of  Sir 
Thomas  Browne  idi<:\,  l'>s2l.  The  (irat  jmrt  of  Ikm  Quixot* 
published.    The  Mercurt  it  Franc*,  first  French  perioiiical,  begun. 

1606.  Venice  laid  under  interdict  by  the  Pope,  April  17.  The 
Jaauita  expelled  from  Vanioa.  Peace  of  BItratorok  between  the 
amjwror  and  the  anltan,  Mavambar  11.  Patent  for  eolomiaatioa 
of  Vb^ala  ctaatid.   Birtk  oT  Ptem  ConalUa  (died,  1884). 

leoTXto  B|Miik  iMt  at  Oiknllw  dMboyad  by  tba  DuWhb 
AprilM,  ItAanoTBallii^CkMaMrtHtndlTKapUr.  Uahw> 
nraiXNMOB  fooadad. 

IMl  HoBicary  oadad  \ij  Rodoldi  II.  to  Aaebdaka  Watthfai^ 
JuaM.  Trial  of  Aminina  at  tba  BacMu  Tba  talaaeo^  invaBtad 
la  Holland.  Biith  of  Claraodoo  (died.  1874).  Birtk  of  Milton 
fdJad.  1674).  Birth  of  Fuller  (died,  1661).  Refovm  of  Port 
Boyal  beffun  by  AngtfUqoa  Amanld. 

1600.  TwalTa  yaaia  truce  between  Spain  and  the  KetherUnda, 
March  20.  Tka  FMtoatant  Union  of  German  Princes  formed.  May 
4.  CathoHo  Leagua  organiied,  July.  Religious  liberty  for  all  eocta 
eonoeded  by  the  emperor,  Jnly  12.  Moaoow  taken  by  the  Polea. 
8le^  of  Smolensko  br  tbe  Poles,  Korember.  Two  edicts  of  Philip 
HI.  for  cxpnliion  of  Moriscocs.  The  satellitea  of  Jupitar  diseoTerod 
by  Simon  MariUL  Daoambrr ;  by  Oalilao^  Janaary  1810.  Xaplar'a 
I^ws  (the  in*  aad  ■aoaad)  ffmibtL  TlM  Biak  «(  laiHiiiliia 

foandad. 

1610.  Aaaacalnation  of  Hf  riry  IV.hif  Uavsillsc,  Miv  1 1  IxiulaXIII. 
king  of  Franco;  rc;^ncy  of  M»ry  de  Mr<lici.  Chnrtor  for  eoloniss- 
tiou  of  Newfotindhind,  May.  HnJson's  Bay  discorsred.  Wadhara 
College,  Oxford,  found<>d.  Phases  of  VeniH  dlacorered  by  Oalilao.' 
Deuttf  BM*  publiaheii. 

1811.  Chilatlaa  IV.  el  Dannwrk  declarea  war  ob  Swedan,  Apiril. 
MrtttiM  king  of  BakwaK  Mbt  23  Sarrendw  af  BoMtaMha  to 
ttw  FMm,  Jaljr.  OattoTW  Adolph  us  kin^  of  Swadta,  BoroNr  t. 


plicaa  at  Conataatinopla  Plaatattoa  of  Ubtar.  Fiiat 
tloB  of  barooata  hi  Englaad.  Bnn-apota  diacoveied  b^  Fabrlcius 
and  Galileo.  Con^^re^tion  of  tha  Oratory  at  Paru  founded. 
Birth  of  F>^irfaz.  Birth  of  Turenna  Authoriiad  Vendoe  of  tha 
Bible  puMifhed.    The  Charter  House,  London,  incorporated. 

I61I  The  Great  Mogul  authorizea  English  (aotorieo  at  Curat, 
Ahaadalwil,  lie,  January  11.  Death  of  Emperor  Rudolph  II., 
January  20.  Matthias  elrcted,  June  13.  Death  of  Henry,  prinea 
of  Walea,  WoTember  «  (born.  1^93).  Birth  of  Leigh  ton  (died,  1684). 
Birth  of  Samurl  Butler  (di(d,  1(540).  The  pendulum  ajitdied 
to  clock-work  by  Sanctonui 

1613.  Marriage  of  EK-cttir  Palatine  with  Printens  Kliisbeth  of 
F.ngUnd,  Fi^bruitry.  The  Romanoff  dynasty  in  Rusnia  founded, 
February.  The  New  Hirer,  London,  completeid,  Michaelmaa  BIrtb 

of  u  BocbefoncauU  Micd,  1880).    BitUi  «f  immn  Vute 

(died,  \W\    Birth  of  Montroaa. 


1614.  Rerolt  of  Cond*  terminated  by  Paaea  of  1Iim1i««I|,  Jfaf 
IB.  Last  meeting  at  Parii  of  Btat«a4]«netal  balbia  tba  jUrola* 
ttoB,  September  27.  lafMMlM  «f  liiMaillhiiii  by  Kaptar  of  Mar- 
AMoa  (died,  1617).  BMk  «r  Baaqrwm  (dkd.  1887).  Rakig^li 
^  m  HrrnrU  paUidiML     UalTnUy  aC  OimtafMl 

IBM.  BoAai^f  «(8fr  Tbaataa  Boa  to  tka  Qtaat  Vognl,  Jannanr. 
Tka  Jam  igrfa  axpalbd  fhnn  Fnao^  AprIL  Deatk  of  AiabeUa 
Stuart  in  the  Tower,  8ept«nbar  27.  Marriap  af  I^OOla  XllL 
with  Anne  of  Austria,  and  of  Don  Philip  with  Elb^ltt  of  FlMNik 

KoTcmber  35.    Birth  of  BaxUr  (died.  1691  )w 

1616.  Death  of  Bhakeapeare,  AprU  29  (O.B.).  Death  of  (^aatai^ 
April  23.  The  Cautionary  Towns  in  Holland  delirered  up  to  tba 
Dotch  by  Jftmea  1.,  May  27.  Cape  Horn  doubled  by  Le  Malra  isd 
Bchootao.  Baffia't  Bay  ditcoTorad.  atcolatioo  of  tko  blaod  diioa. 
mad  by  Bam7  aboirk  ttda  Mm.    BMk  of  Ma  Oma  ifM, 

1888V 

1617.  Pence  of  Stolbowa  l*twpon  Sweden  and  Ruaaia,  Fabroaiy* 
Bacon  aiiiKjLMti^l  Icrd-krriKT,  JUrch.  M:ili-i(<h  sails  for  Uu!ana« 
March.  Mustapha  I.  tultan.  A.<s.i.'«:uatioD  of  Marflial  d'Ancia 
at  Paria,  Aiiril  24.  The  <juccn-raotber  beniiihed  to  Blois,  May. 
Ferdinand  liing  of  Ik)hemia,  Jona.  Execution  of  tha  wife  af 
Marshal  d'Ancre,  July  8.     Birth  of  Cndworth  (died,  1888). 

1818.  Othnan  IL  oaltan,  Fobnaiy  28.  Anaat  of  Grodna  aad 
BamoTaldt  by  Stataa-aaaaial.  Fefaraaiy.  Tba  "  Book  of  SMta" 
poDulgatMl  by  Jama  I.  11^^  14.  Ankdaka  FatdlMdlldiyMf 


Hanguy,  July  1.  BneaHoa  «f  BahU.  Octobar  Tka&ka 
of  Lenna  dlimUoid  from  vBm,  Oatobv.  SyBod  of  Dor^  BofMnkir 
"  ~  *  ■  I  kMdaabut  of  Thirty  laanf  War. 
Waa  iandid  br  Manekooa 


IS.    Barolntioa  ia 
Birth  of  Cowlay  (diad,  1067)^ 
thU  time.    Koplar'a  tUld  Lnr  I 
Maur  formed  in  Franca. 

1619.  Vanini  burnt  aa  atheist  at  Toulouse,  February  19.  Escape 
of  Mary  de'  Medio!  from  Bloia^  February  19.  Giotlna  imimsonsd, 
and  lUmereldt  beheaded.  May.  Dut<  h  and  English  trade  ia  tha 
Eajit  Indies  regulated  by  treaty,  July  17.  Ftrdinand  deposed  by 
State*  of  Ikihetnia,  Aiij.-n-it  IS;  il.clcd  ein(K)ror,  .^I;^:;Tl■;t  2S. 
Cttjiture  of  Ppciit)urg  by  ]'«  thlca  Giib  r,  LVtoUr  20.  Ftederick, 
Elector  Palatine,  crowned  l^ing  i.f  liuhtiijiji,  Oi-tobcr  25.  Vienna 
bmiegrd  bf  Bethlcn  Uabor  and  the  Bohemian^  December. 
Uauvu  kabt  tr  tka  Datok.  BMk  tC  PriaM  Bi^wt  Btrtkof 

Cclbert 

16 JO.  TnjatT  of  Ulm,  July  3.  Moasscre  of  Protc»t«iiU  In  tka 
Valtelline,  Jiuy  19.  BeUileu  Gaboa  king  of  Hungary,  July. 
Invaatoa  tt  tka  Paktiaato  by  Bpiaela^  autumn.  llto  Pilgrim 
Fatbaia  aB  to  tka  "lliyfloaxr "  from  Dalit,  Bcptamber  6,  and 
laad  to  Baw  taglnxL  Dwamber  11.   VktMraftkaTaikBat  Ja«y 


Folaa,  Scptcmbor  Ml    Battla  of  Prague, 
—tka  ahalor  PMariek  dalaatad.  IToTombv  8.    Dacon  a  ifowai 
aabUakad    Birtk  of  Jdm  Brolya.  (diad,  1708). 
GM0t7  XT.  ymt,  Fafamary  8.    Impeachmeat  of  Laid 
»  SMee.]Urai.  Phili 


Philip  IV.  king  of  Spain.  Match  81. 


1631. 
ChanoeUor 

Onitiii*  esoapaa  from  prison,  March  21.  The  FToteataat  Uniea 
diaaolved,  Mur.  Riga  token  by  Custavus  Adolphuo,  September  21. 
The  English  Commons  claim  freedom  of  discussion,  December  19. 
Death  of  Cardinal  BeUanniiie  (bom,  1542). 

1622.  Peaoa  of  Kikolsborg.  between  Bethlcn  Oabor  and  tlis 
emperor,  Hungary  renounced  by  the  former,  January  7.  The 
Kngliah  parliament  dl«.'>olTod,  February  9.  Shah  Abliaa  takes 
Baghdad,  Mny  1.  Hatllo  <.if  Wiiiiiifrti,  May  fl.  Othmaa  II. 
depoaed  aod  Muatapha  n:stored.  May  li>.  Siege  of  Bcrgen-op-Zoor.i 
by  Bpinola,  Jona  to  October.  Heldulberg  surrvnden  to  Tilly,  Be]>- 
temMr  15-10.  Richelieu  created  cardinal,  Keptember  5.  Peace  of 
MontpelHer,  end  of  war  with  the  HngiienoUi,  ().  tobf  r  10.  Turrcndcr 
of  Mannheim  to  Tilly,  NovGml>er  1.  lite  bi>hn)>rlc  of  Paris  raisoil 
to  archbishopric.  Birth  of  Moll6rc  ( lieil,  1673).  CaegngKUt  4$ 
Propafaruia  t%d4  instituted  at  Rome  br  Gremry  XV. 

1623.  Joomry  of  Prince  Charles  o(  Eo^nd  and  the  duke  ef 
Buckinaham  to  Madrid,  March  to  Ootobor.  Tbe  Valtelllno  occupied 

Pal^ClpWlaaofBiaaaaWtallWaOTmm,  Aagmt  9.  ThaSpaalak 
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CHRONOLOGY 


[1624-1647. 


Burriiftt- tnkty  broktii  off  by  Kn^^ind.  December.     Birth  o(  Paaeal 

(died.  1002).    Skakuptan^s  WtrH,  U*  flrtt  (olio,  publiabrd. 
1821  Uoaopoliea  drclared  Qlegml  in  England,  Frbruary.  England 


deellTM  WW  OD  i^^«m,  March  10 


bccomm  %  •arm 


the  Connctl,  April.  TtT^ify  of  C<jir.|ii^^e  between  France  and 
Holland,  June  20.  Tho  ViltcUinc  scijrJ  by  Om  French,  No»*mber. 
Pembroke  CoUesv,  Oiiord,  founded.  liarb«do«,  ftnrt  Engtiih  aettle- 
B«at  in  Wait  In'iic*.  [iurton'a  Analamif  of  MtlaneKoly  publUhrd. 
Locd  HerlNTt'*  TracUUus  d*  y*ruau.    Privily  of  flriotiury  in 


lOfc  HanaMl  mmunMem  la  Jnaet,  Jtooan.  fiwlw  L  Uac 

OlMriM  L  (by  pran)  Hw%&k«i  AnMi.l^rTL 

Bred*  takra  by  ^piiMl^  iaM^^MM  •■■•illkB  MWlMt^^ 


Charles  L  41mIvh  Um  |im!ImwI.  lagMtlft   OnOw  A  Jtafv 

at  PaeU  pobUsbed. 

1624.  ImpMchment  of  Buckinffham,  Febnury.  Treaty  ol  Monfon 
between  France  and  Spam.  Marco  S.  Minden  taken  by  Till^-,  June 
9.  Cltarle*  I.  diaaolrea  hit  aecood  pariiaraeot,  Jane  IS.  Mict  i4 
Loula  XIII,  for  demolition  at  eaatiea  in  Fianoa,  July  SI.  GOttingen 
taken  bv  Tilly,  Auguat  11.  Battle  of  Lnttei, —defeat  of  Chriatian 
IV.  of  Denmark  by  TUlr,  Augnat  27.  Birth  of  Madame  de  S^rigni 
(died.  U9^\    Birth  of  Robert  Bojrk  (died,  IPSl). 

1027.  8irge  of  BocheUe  began.  Maimer.  Expeditioaof  Bucklig- 
bam  to  Ua  of  Bhi,  July-October.  The  Rodolphtiw  TMm  MB> 
plated  by  Kepler.    Birth  of  BoMuet  (died,  1704). 

10S8.  Cromwell  lita  for  BnatingdoD  in  (bird  parliament,  March 
Petitloa  of  Eight  prMntod  to  Cbarie*  I.,  May  18 ;  nuMd,  Jnne  7. 

AhhIM  U  BoehaOa  tik«i  by  BiebdiHi,  Oalobw  SSTOMtb 
•(  Bhak  AbbM,  December  81m  of  Btralmnd  by  WaDenttein. 
BbUl  «r  Bmyu  (died.  1«88).    The  T^  Mebal  boUt. 

lOSO.  Camnaign  of  Louia  XIII.  againat  dake  of  Saroy,  Janaarr 
to  Jnne.  Edict  of  Reetitation  ptibTiahrd  by  the  emperor,  Marcn 
S.  ThiiA  parliament  of  Charlea  I.  dinolvrcC  March  10.  Charter 
Banted  to  the  Maaaachuaetla  Ray  company,  March.  Peace  between 
Bgiand  and  France,  April.  Peace  of  I.ubeck,  b«tw<><>n  the  emperor 
and  tlie  king  of  Denmark,  May  22.  Montauban  reduced,  Augnat. 
Bichelira  ftrat  miniatar  of  itata,  November.  Btrth  of  Uuyghena 
(dti^l,  li99S). 

1630.  Klchrllea  inradea  Italy,  Febniary.  Goatariu  Adolphua 
aotm  Germany,  June.  Mantua  lurpriae^  by  Imperialiata,  Jaly  17. 
▼aOenatcin  depnred  of  bis  command,  August  Death  of  Spinola, 
BMtmber  SS.  Birth  tt  bus  Buraw  (disd,  WT).  Bbtb 
TdMwn Jdiwl.  1M4).  Ths  flUda  Bole  faiTsntsd  br  Oogbtnd. 
Ml.  Imtaraf  Bsrnwald,  — «Uiance  of  France  and  SwMlan  Mainat 
pm;  JaBDSry  SS.  MMiUburg  beateged  by  Tilly,  lurch  ; 
and  aaekad.  Hay  tO-XL  Ttmtr  at  Chlaraaoo  coneloded, 
IpfB  <■  OaatsTus  eonolodea  a  trsaty  wtta  Eleetor  of  Brandenburg. 
Iiaa  II.  Battle  of  Lcipaio,— rictory  of  OnsUrua  orer  lllly,  Sep- 
'  7.  March  of  Ouatarua  to  the  Rhine,  September  to  Chritt- 
Maatf  taken,  Decem):>er  13.  Wallesatein  rsoaUed,  December. 
Otsat  amptioa  of  Veauviiu.  Deacriptian  of  tbs  Vernier  pnbliahed 
by  the  fnrentor  Transit  of  Mercury  fint  obsenred,  by  Ga«*eadL 
Krth  of  Dryden  (died,  1700). 

16S2.  Lorraine  »a'ij«ct  to  France  by  treaty  of  Vic,  ligned 
Janaary  6.  Paaaa^  of  the  Lech  by  the  Swede*,  Tilly  wounded, 
April,  6.  Death  d  Tilly,  April  fl.  Munich  entered  by  Gnitarua, 
May  17.  Nuremberg  seiied  by  Gustavus.  Siece  and  capture  of 
Maestricht  by  Prinoa  Frederick  Henry,  Auguat.  Sohomberg  defeats 
Montmorency  at  Oastelnandarjr,  September  1.  Exeeution  of  Mont- 
fflarsacy,  Oetobar  SOl     Battk  ti  Lfttaan,  rictoty  and  death  of 

BMh  af  Ma  Loefa  (diad,  1704).    Brfii  a( 
>  (ditd.  imy   Bblh  a(  Mbndarf  (dia^  IdN).  BiMk  af 

I  (died,  irm 

168S  Union  of  Heflbronn.  April  9  Coronation  of  Charles  T. 
in  Scotland,  Jti^a  18.  Laad  archbiahop  of  Cantorbury,  Ausust. 
Nancy  beaieged  and  taken  by  and  oltimately  ceded  to  Loaii  XIII., 
Septembw  20.  Th4  Book  o/SporU  rcpubluhod  b?  Chailea  1., 
October.  Ratiabon  taken  by  DuM  BaniaanI,  Bofanwar.  Pitum 
0ned,  pilloried,  and  inpHioned,  lar  Ma  Mliln^mmlga,  Oudao 
condemned  by  the  lnqui>!t!''<n. 

1634.  Lorraine  ann<-iL'l  i  j  Frano* ;  Parllamsnt  of  Aaatraaia 
astabliahed at  Meii.  Wallcnul^in  auaaainated,  Febraaiy  26.  Urhiain 
Otandier  burnt  on  charge  of  witchcraft.  Auf^at  18.  Battle  of 
Nordling»n, — rictory  of  Imperial  lita  orer  the  Swedea,  Sc{)teinber  8. 
Wt:t  i.f  nhip  monRy  inautd  by  Charlea  I.  Treaty  between  the  French 
and  the  Swede*,  Norember.  Siege  of  Heidelberg  by  Imperialists  ; 
raised  br  the  French.  Daosmbar  Otdar  of  ths  Blatm  of  Charitr 
foQoded  by  St  V Inoent  d«  PaoL  The  Ammaigu  Paasion  Play  tnatf- 


by  Imperialiili^ 


W6>  Phnippaburg  taken  by  impen 
batwaaa  fha  Francli  luid  tha  Dnteh,  Fabnuir. 
SnaitUidat  aod  alaolor  takaa  priaoiMr,  Marao  M. 
May  10.  I^af- 


Jaaaaty. 


Bicbdiao.   Articles  of  tha  Cbaich  of  la^Und  adaglad  by 
CboKk.     The  Jardin  das  Pkntsa,  Paria,  fouiA  MWaad 

maaaurea  a  degree  of  the  meridian  in  England. 

1688.  John  HauiiKli-n  mista  thf  imjKiaition  of  ahip-motiay. 
University  of  Utrwht  founded.  Birth  of  iJoileaa  (die<l,  1711). 
Uarrard  College,  U.S.,  founded. 

1687.  Ferdinand  HI.  emperor,  Feb.  18.  Trial  of  HunpdcB. 
June  12.  Prynne,  Baatwick,  and  Barton  conilriuri'-.l  by  Sla-- 
Chamber,  Jane  14  Decree  of  Star  Chamber  for  rrgnlauon  ol 
Driatia|L  July  L  Book  el  Caaaaa  aad  Oammoa  PR>n  iasnad  for 
Baotlaad :  dbtntiaaeaa  «■  to  fateedortleM  at  Bdiabanh,  July  S3. 
Daaeartas'a  Dueomtdt  ia  MAti*  pwhHAail  OwthaZx^lM 
Fanar  (bore,  16M). 

I8S8.  Tba  Solemn  (^agna  aad  Oovaaaat  of  tha  Scots  published, 
March  1.  General  Assembly  at  Glaogow  alxiliahea  Eniacoiacy, 
NoTsmber,  Dscember.  Siege  and  capture  of  Breieach  by  BernDard, 
Dooember  17.  Beghdad  taken  by  the  Turks.  December  28.  Cy  hllot 
Loeatte  (patriarch  af  OoaMmtiaapla)  But  ta  daath.  Birth  •! 
Malebrancba  fdiad,  171IK  OUUfiifinS'a  Jkf^te  ^  /M» 
(and  publiihed. 

\f/ASi.  'Hir  ixoLa  UVv  up  atma,  Jarnar^.  Lealer  takes  powirt. 
»ion  of  Edinburgh  Castl*',  March  28.  Pacification  of  IVnuick,  June 
18.  Admiral  Trunni  defeat*  Sfianiah  FWt  in  Ihc  l»fi»ns,  Oclobar 
11-1S  Birth  of  Katine  (died,  16i>9).  Ttanut  of  Venoa  first 
obserred  br  HorToi.and  Crabtree. 

1840.  The  Short  Pailiameot  of  Charlee  I.  metts,  Aptll  IS; 
dissolved.  May  S.  Bavalt  •(  Galdmu^  JaM  Naacasua  ooe«- 
pied  br  Soota,  Aagaat  ff.  tew  nmalad  by  tba  Ffaoeb,  May ; 
wrrendera,  Septeabai  U.  Laai aittingof  BighGtauaMaa  On>^ 
October  23.  The  Long  PariiaaHat  maela,  Moraiioar  t  lm|aaiih 
ment  of  StraiTord,  N ovember  1 1 .  1  ndepepdaace  of  Portugal  recoversd; 
John  duke  of  Brsgansa  proclaimed  sing.  December  1.  Fredsriak 
W  ill<am,  the  "  Great  Elector  '  of  Bnuidenbvn&  December  1 .  Tiealy 
between  Frasoo  and  the  Catalans,  December  16;  Jsnsenlaa  p«b> 
liahea  his  Auguttinut.  Peruvian  bark  intiodnced  into  EnropSL 
MicromcLcr  invented  by  Gascoi^e. 

1841.  Unioa  of  Catalonia  with  France,  Janaary  3^  ILrmhia 
1.  saltan,  February.  Archbishop  Land  sent  to  the  Tower,  Uareh 
1.  Trial  cA  Strafford,  March  22  ;  he  is  beheaded,  Mav  12.  AboliUoa 
of  the  Star  (  hmubrr.  \m\  oi  Charlee  L  to  Scotfand,  Anguat  to 
November  Iriih  Rebellion,  maaaacre  of  Pjotfstinlt,  October  SSL 
Tha  Grand  Remonatrance  presented  to  Chiiira  I.,  IVcrmber  L 
The  terms  "Roundheads  "  and  "Cavaliera  '  come  into  use.  liatMca 
takaa  by  the  Dutch.    Tha  MtdUalimm  of  Deacartea  pubti^ed. 

IMlL  Attempted  amat  of  tha  five  men)befa_by  Charles  L, 

biaataSiai^ 

the  Frsnch, 

September  IS.  *  Boasslllon  taken  poesession  of  by  "niam,  Bama 
of  Leipalc  —victory  of  Swedes  over  Imperiallata,  October  IS.  Batlla 
of  Edgehill,  October  SS.  Oxford  occupied  by  Charlee  I. ,  October  M, 
Death  of  Richelieu,  December  4.  Mazarin  first  minister.  N«v 
Zealand  and  Vsn  Dicmen's  Land  discovered  by  Tasinan.  Calrulal)* 
ing  machine  invented  by  Psscat    Birth  of  Newton  (liied.  1727). 

1643.  Louis  XIV.  king  of  France,  Mnv  U  ,  i-p-ncy  of  Anae 
of  Aujtria.  Battle  of  Bocrol,  May  19.  iVath  of  ilampdcn.  Jnne 
•24.  The  Aaeembly  of  iMvinn  meets  at  Weatminater,  July  1.  Bnstol 
•urrcndera  to  Prlnro  Kur».-rt,  July  27.  Opening  of  Cougma  of 
Manater,  July.  Thionville  recovered  by  tne  Frencli,  August  10 
8i«ge  of  Gloucester  by  Chsries  1.,  August -September  lUttle  of 
Mawbory,  death  of  Lord  Falkland,  September  20  The  Covenant 
takaa  m  the  House  of  Commons  and  Assembly  of  Divines,  Scp- 
teabiiik  FUttplT.diimAalreMhfvBBAmii.1io««abdL 
Tha  boHBiiw  tamHad  by  TotriealtL  Birfh  aT^ 
{^iLmiH,  Pint  vainaaaf  ttoJMaAMMt«rtt%byl 
aad  Baaaeihaa,  pobNabad. 

1844.  The  Swedea  nndar  TevBtanaan  taivada  Dsamaik,  Jaaaatj 
16  The  Scota  enter  Eagiand.  Janaary.  THalof  AichblaL«pLan( 
March.  November.  Battle  of  Manrton  Moor,  July  2.  GraTrlioaa 
taken  br  the  French,  July  28  Battle  of  Freiburg.  Aoitast 
Philippsburg  besieged  by  the  French  ;  taken,  September  SL 
Sack  of  Al-  rii(^:i  by  Montroee,  September  18-16.  Second  battft 
of  Newbury,  OvtnVr27.  Chn«tina»(wnm«i  government  ot  Swcde^ 
December  18.  Conqumt  of  '  hina  t  y  the  Majichooa.  Miltoa^ 
Artovat;iliea  pubhuh.-.i     I'.irth  of  William  Penn  (died,  1718). 

1645.  Arrhbixhrtp  LauiI  beheaded,  Janaary  10.  Turenne  defeated 
by  General  Mercl  at  Manendal.  May  8.  Battle  of  Niseby,  June  14. 
Alexis  car  of  Roaiia,  Jnlv  IS.  Peace  between  Sweden  and  Den- 
mark,  Aognat  14.  Bristol  surrendered  by  Princs  Rupert,  Septcai- 
bar  10.  LidOT  daitata  Montroaa  at  PhUlphaach,  8q>toBber  1& 
Captnta  of  Tmaa  by  Tanoaa^  Komabar  S.  l)aath  of  OttvaaaB 
(bom,  16S7). 

164&  ObariaaL  amadaa  ta  tba  Soota.  May  ft.    WiiiiMte  ^ 
Oxford  to  the  Parliament,  June  24.    Dunkirk  taken  by  the  f 
October  12.    Birth  of  LeibnlU  (died.  1710). 

1M7.  Chartea  I.  glvaa  m  by  tha  aaala  Sa  tta 
immtm.  1Vaalyal1lh»1Ea»ii^fkMaa*a<  ■mlB.lla 


Oaalhof  Maiy  de' MadW,J^a.  ChariaaLaata^ 
4    Sottingharo,  Attgaak  tt  P«iUaaa  awiaaJwa  la 

,  Beptamber  8.  Execution  of  CInq-luiahr  CoaniiaaT, 
IS.    Boasslllon  taken  possession  of  by  ftaatSk  Datna 


164«-1670.] 
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BomuAn  ct  Harl«elt  OmOi^  M  Mval  pott,  Uaioh  Sa 
CbtO^  L  MriMd  Hdmbr  HMMk  Hm  4  XMUkllo  ImmIs 
molt  at  N^Im^  JoIt  7.  DmA  «  Vktam  ftiirtBlr  HtBi7  of 
HtioB  «  London  bj  O*  mn*  Angut  e.  Aaotbec 
ITmlook  Atgul  n.  Oaomo  Yon  bogiM  to  pnaeh. 
IMS.  Tiw^  of  Mniutor  bofeUMB  flpda  and  tSi  United  Pro. 
vlDOOi^  neogmulBg  iDdapendoiiM  of  fho  lattar,  Juwrr  80.  Roralivt 
rrrolt  ia  EnclMid,  FsbniAry.  TorloM  ftorm»d  hj  Mt.nhi.1  Scbom- 
bn^g,  July  IZ.  B«Ule  of  Prcaton,  AtiCTist  17.  Battle  of  Ij^tul,— 
viotory  of  prlne*  of  Condi  OTer  Art^duke  Leopold,  Aiu;u*t  20 
Thft  mr  of  the  Fronde  btwini,  Auguat  37.  Fairfax  takaa  CoTcheater, 
Ansnot  S8.  The  Peace  3  Weatpbalia  ;  cloae  of  the  Thirty  Yean 
War,  Ootober  S4.  "Pride'a  Purgr,'  L>ccember  8.  The  "Rump  " 
Parliament  The  preourc  of  tbo  atmosphere  demonatrated  07 
Pfeecal'a  experiioent  on  the  Put  d«  Ddme,  September  10. 

1840.  Execatlon  of  Charlce  1,  January  30.  Blockade  of  Paria  by 
Condi,  Janaary.  Charlea  IL  proclaimed  at  Edinbtush,  Febmanr 
S.  England  declared  a  Commonwealth,  May  1ft.  HoWaiDad  IV. 
■nltan,  Johr  28.  Cromwrll  Kt  rn-.n  Dri^^heda,  September  tad 
Wexford,  October  9.    Jillton  a  i:ii:onoi:iaitt$  pabliahed. 

1050.  RebeUioo  of  Montioae,  January.  Arreat  of  the  prlneea  of 
Oondi,  Conti,  and  Longoerille,  J anoary  1  &  Exeontlam  of  M ontroae, 
Hay  21.  Yiotocj  of  Cromwell  am  Lailay  at  Duaboi^  tetamber 
L  Surrender  of  BdiDburgh  CaatUL  Daoambw.  Batlia  aTBathel. 
December  16.  Cap*  Town  foondid  bf  Iha 
Jk/tiifio  PofvU  Angliecmi  poblialML  IM 
In  Carolina.  Birth  of  MarlbacooA 
Itn.  The  StatMofHoQaadaboIiihoaoaofitadaoIda^  Janaary. 
and  the  other  prineea  liberated,  Febraary.  Macarln  in 
,  March.  Catholie  and  Protaetant  leagnea  formed  in  Germany, 
Charles  Inradee  England,  AogotL  Monkitonna  Dondee, 
aber  1.  Victory  of  Cromwell  orer  Charlea  at  Worceater, 
Septamber  8.  Flight  of  Charlee  to  Franoe.  Ootober.  Nari^tion 
Act  paaaed  by  EnglUh  Parliament,  October  0.  Capltalauon  ol 
Limerick  to  Ireton,  Octolxr  27.  Death  of  Ireton,  November  26. 
Great  inundation  in  Ilolland  from  bursting  of  dyke.  Birth  of 
Ffaaloa  (died,  inC).  Hobbea'a  Ltviathaik  published.  Taylor's 
BUf  lifUf  and  Half  Dying. 

IWS.  Betnm  of  Mazarin  to  power,  January.  Amnestr  granted  by 
Engliah  Parliament,  February  2i.  War  between  KogUsh  and 
Dutch  b*gins.  May.  Irish  Rebellion  ■uppreaaed  by  May.  Battle 
of  the  Faubourg  St  Astoiiic,  Purii,  Jnly  i.  SaglaDd  daclaree  war 
on  the  Dutch,  Julv  8.  Mazarln  again  retiree,  Aognat  Surrender  of 
Dunkirk  to  Spantaidi,  September  18.  Tiotory  of  Blaka  and  Pena 
0T«r  the  Dutch,  Baptamber  $&.  Catalonia  laimitid  to  Spaia. 
ymmj  of  Jm  Tnmt,  Von^bs  M.  Ika  Mmm  To*  tn* 
•MdlnraHil 

■teliMMi;  7alinuiTSL  TlotaorofBUM 
rtm  tnan  «t  FBcfbnd,  MfoaiT  18, 10,  M.  Xzonkion  of 
**no  Bom'^T  CkoBirtD,  April  M.  Bartbaaaira  Fidlaant 
MOoOa,  Jaly  i  Aako  daatwya  tha  Dntch  iaat  at  tha  Tml,  Jvlf 
n.  Cromwell  made  Lord  Protector,  Deoembar  18.  War  between 
Catholia  and  Protcatant  cantons  of  Switiarland.  Walton's  ComaUU 
AngUr  pnbliabed.    John  de  Witt  grand  penaioaarr  of  HoUaniL 

1^4.  Peace  eoaeloded  between  England  and  Holland,  April  S. 
Scotland deelared  incorpomtcJ  with  England,  April  12.  Coronation 
of  Louis  XIV.,  Jur  e  7  AliJicattou  (rf  Christina  of  Sweden,  June 
18.  Tnrense  relieves  Arras,  besieged  by  S^iejiianla,  August 
Tint  parliament  of  the  Protector  moeta,  September  4.  The  Coeaacka 
under  protection  of  Rnnsia.  War  between  Ruaala  and  Poland, 
vhick  lasta  thirteen  years,  begins,  September.  Madras  made  seat  of 
•  presidency.  Miiton'i  Second  Ikftna  of  iKt  PtopU  of  £nglatui 
pabliahed.    Air-pomp  invented  by  Otto  Ton  Guericko. 

1856.  Cromwell  diaaolres  the  parliament,  January  81.  Alex- 
ander VIL  pope,  Ajnil  7.  Jamaica  taken  by  Penn  and  Venablea, 
May.  CromweU  aaaiatt  the  Vaodoia,  Jnnek  Inraaian  of  Poland  by 
Cbarlea  X.  of  Svedan,  Jilj.  Treaty  of  aUtaao*  botmaa  the 
•Uotw  of  BcandcBbog  oad  tha  Datoh,  itij  tf.  ftmoadar  «f 


lal^aindrtaneibOaMarM  mtjimliam 
arlea  Z,  Dfoooibv.    A  tMtttft  «l  nMn 


Ckurtk 


«■ 

«f  TnmU  by  Charl< 
flinwiiiiiil  by  Huyghena.  FuUar'o 
pobliahed.    The  Journal  d4t  SavamU 

1664.  Allianoe  between  Charlea  X.  d  Svodm  and  tha  OrMt 
Elector,  Jana  lA  8Bntiidar  of  Wanaw  to  Polea,  June  SI.  Wareaw 
racoTerad  bf  Chariaa  and  the  elector,  July.  Blaka  capturee 
Bpanidi  tnjiuni  fleet  ofT  Cadix,  September  0.  Ciar  inTades 
Uronia  and  takn  Dorpet.  October  28.  Treaty  of  Lieban  between 
Charlea  X.  and  the  Great  Beotor,  KoremberSO.  Paacal'a  LeUrtt 
ProviiieiaUM  published.  Harrington's  Ocecn.t.  ("onqQenta  of  the 
Dutch  in  Ceylon.    OenenU  Poet-Oifiae,  London,  established. 

1867.  Attempt  to  as«aminato  Cromwell,  Jannsrv  19.  Cromwell 
ooncludee  treaty  irith  France,  March  2S.  Denmark  declare*  war 
on  Sweden,  spring.  Dotth  of  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  III.,  April 
2-  Blake  destroys  the  Sfjtnish  treajrare  ships  at  Santa  Cnir,  April 
20.  Cromwell  divliri"-!  iKe  ui'.n  of  ki-y;,  >!>>  S.  Treaty  of  Vehlun, 
flaptambar  19.    Mard^ka  takes  hj  the  J^liah  and  French,  Sejit- 


ember  88.  Walton's  BiMm  Poiyglotta  pobliahed.  Baflectina 
telescope  Donrtwotid  bv  Omr.   BMk  «l  VoBtMlW  fdwC 

1767). 

1668.  FHVgifllGhHloaXoyartbalitaeBaltoattniOLJensanr 
80-31  i  0«vaiOi«ilBalt^FabtaaiT»-ia  Treaty  of  Boa^d signed, 
ManhA  BatOaef  tbaDnaoik  JaaalA  DnnUrlt  taken  by  Ttuenao^ 
J«B*  17,  aad  deliTwad  vm  to  BacUah.  Leopold  I. 
Jnly  18.  Charlea  X.  renewi  war  with  Denmark,  August  Anaaj^ 
sebedethroneaaadaaeceadahisfatherSbahJehan,  AugustSO.  Doaft 
of  Cromwell,  September  8.  Richard  Cromwell  named  protector. 
Siege  of  Copenhagen  by  Charles  X.  begun,  September.  Surrender  of 
Thorn  to  the  PoIm,  December  21.  FestiTal  of  the  Sons  of  the  Clergjr 
inatituted. 

1659.  Retirement  of  Richard  Cromwell,  Mar  26.  First  ConTen- 
tlom  of  the  Hague  signed,  Msy  ;  second,  July  ;  third,  August- 
Peace  of  the  Pyreneaa,  batweaaFnnoa  ai»d8Miii,ooDoJadad,l«OTaa9- 
bct  7.   De  Bnrter  drfeali Oa  Saate  mmTKyArni^  Vofiaabor  lA 

and  takes  Nyeoorg. 

16€0,  Gfucral  iior.V  occujiles  T/oridon,  February  3.  Charles  XI. 
king  of  Sweden,  f  ebruary  13.  Peace  of  Dliva,  .VJaj  3.  Charles  II. 
of  ]ui^,land  proclsimcd,  ilay  8.  Entry  of  Choilu  into  London, 
Mar  20.  Treaty  of  Copenhagen,  Juno  6.  Marriage  of  Louie  XIV. 
with  the  Infanta,  Jana  9.  Toe  Koyal  Society  of  London  foooded. 
Rjti-flpMj  rmmtmmA  in  Biiji»it<i  HftTigatjoii  Aot  re-onactaA  Tha 
ram  of  fiaanaric  laada  kiMAlMr.  Taylor*  i^t^r  PMtmMm 


If  Hr  Bana  Ooana  (died.  1766).  Death 
(hen,  167TV 

16fL  lafcuaUoB  of  tha  bodloa  of  Gkonnrdl,  Bradahaw,  and 
Ireton,  Janoan  80.  Death  of  Maxarin,  March  9.  New  ehatiar 
granted  to  East  India  (knnpany,  Aprils.  SaToy  Conferences  b«twi» 
Episcopalian  and  Presbyterian  dirinea,  April  16  to  Jnly  25.  ExaoiH 
tian  of  tha  marouis  of  AigylL  May  27.  Peace  of  Eardia,  betwoM 
Boada  and  Sweoea,  Jtdy  T.  Treaty  between  Dutch  and  Portugtieaa 
napaoting  Braxil,  Ao^ust  Epiacopaey  restored  in  Scotland,  I>ec- 
emner.  The  Co™ratjon  Act  pesaed.  Birth  of  Defoe  (died,  1781)u 
1662.  Act  of  Uniformity  passed  by  English  PajI'anitDt,  Ifay  19. 
Licensing  Act  (books),  ilarriagfi  at  Charles  11.  with  Catherine 
of  BragauM,  M«j  iO.  Kicoution  of  Vane,  June  14.  Duke  of 
Ormond  Ticeroy  of  Ireland.  Nonconformist  clergy  driren  out  of 
the  Church  by  Act  of  Uniformity,  St  Bartholomew'a  day,  Anguft 
24.  Dunkirk  aold  to  Lcuis  XIV.,  and  given  nj),  NoTembe'.  Canal 
of  Langufdiic  p^ojPi■t^^i  Ly  R;  jiiPt    Jiirth  uf  J'.i-rlley  (died,  1742|. 

1888.  Invacon  of  Uungary  by  Uie  Turks,  spring.  Carolina 
graatad  hj  Charlaa  II.  to  Clarendon,  Monk,  aad  others  Tha 
fltaam.oagiaa  anggaatad  by  Maiqnia  of  Woreaatar,  fai  hia  Cmfstry  ^ 
himMmt.  The  AcadaiBgr«flna«|Blfcn%FHl%ioBndoA  Oaiaoaa 
im  eolnod  la  EnglaaA  Wkrik  «  Mnaa  lMn»  Iliat  port  of 
Bntlar^  AMairw  pii>i\lAid  (ifaaflltod,  im>.  loidHoitetk  Xa 
Migiam  OmiUNtmL 

IMA  Treaty  of  FiaabotwoM  tha  Popa  aad  nanei^  IbbraoT  ML 
Soooad  war  betwaaa  tha  Za^iah  aad  Datoh  bagiaa.  BottJa  of  tt 
Gotthard, — Tiotory  of  MortecuetiUoTertheTiirk%Aunatl.  Treaty 
between  the  emperor  and  the  Porta,  Auguat  10.  Tha  Conventiclo 
Act  paaed.  Tha  French  Eaat  India  Comnuiy  aatabliaboA  Tbo 
Mahratto  chief  JJiri^  attacka  8iirat  Tha  Btaoatd  Ibooiam 
discovered  by  Kewt<m.    Palaca  of  VarMiQaa  begna. 

1666.  England  declarea  war  againat  tha  Dateh,  FebraaiT  St. 
Battle  of  Solebay,  June  S.  Battle  of  TiBaTieioaa,  June  17.  Charlea 
JI.  king  of  Spam.  Tha  Great  Plagoe  in  Londxm.  The  FiTe-Mile 
Act  paMcd.  The  London  OeuttU  eatabliahed.  John  Sobiealri  grand 
marshal  of  Poland. 

1666.  Louis  XIV.  declares  war  on  England,  January  16.  Bea- 
fight  between  English  and  Dutch  in  the  Dowrts,  June  1-4.  The 
Dutch  defeated  off  the  North  Foreland,  JuIt  26.  Great  Fira  cf 
London,  September  2  6.  The  CoTemanters  defeated  at  the  Pentlaad 
Hilla,  KoTamber  28.    Academr  of  Beicncea,  Paha,  founded. 

1887.  Louia  XIV.  iaradea  tha  Saaaiah  Ketherlanda,  May.  Do 
Baytar  MHa  aa  tha  Thaaiaa,  Jaaa-Jalj.   damaat  IX.  popa,  Jaaa 
Paaoa«lBMda,«ndof  aaooadlmdiinff'i  JdjtA  ■Glonndaa 
dMdbrObirieoII.,AaeafllMi,  rk»**Oiirwaakttjlaani^ 


tnrented.    Birth  ef  Bwift  (died,  1746>. 

1888.  Secret  traatr  batweaa  Looia  XIT.  and  Iba  ampanr  cob 
cludml,  Januarr.    Tha  Triple  ^liaa«ia  between  England  and  the 
Netherlands,  afterwarda  joined  br  Swaden,  asaii^  France,  January 
28,  April  2A    Peace  betweea  bpain  aad  'Portocal,  Fsbrvaiy  IS. 
Conquast  gf  Franche  Comt4  by  Louis  XIY.,  FaoraaiT.    Paaoo  of 
Ais-la-ChapaUe.  MaT  2.    Charlea  IL  obtaiM  foarion  ten 
XIT.     laUnd  of  Bombay  graatad  by  Chailia  IL  to  Boal 
Company.    Birth  of  Boerhaare  (died,  1788). 

1 6  ii't'  iLmption  of  EtaA,  March.  Caodta  surrendered  to  the  Turks, 
September  16.  I>ocke  draws  up  ecnstitution  for  Carolina.  Pl)oa* 
pboma  diecoTertKi  by  Brandt  Reflecting  teleacopa  aontlMtod by 
Newton.    Death  of  kemhrandt  (bom,  1666). 

lfl7o.  Clcini-Lt  X.  pop*,  A^  29.  &iizar«  cf  Lamina  by  Lonia, 
Septambar.   Saooad  CoBTaatiela  Aok  paoad,  Hndoon'o  Boj  Coa* 
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pur  iooomnted.  TiMtj  b«twmn  PraaM  and  England,  recpecting 
HoUADd,  Daocmbw  81.  WaJton'i  £<wtpwMUh«d.  SpeiMr  b«giaa 
to  bold  bi«  ColUyia  Pietaiu  (  n^a  «f  FMiaii^  ^|BM'a  Tliaif 
ata*  tKiologioo-politieui  pabliaheiL 

im.  Mud  fli  St  Tho—  tdwi  powiwlM  cHyft* 
f^atv  ol  aOkofle  bttwan  Soaia  and  th*  Dnloh  ceadaud, 
^iiifn  Ji^aftiiiwrf^Biw  wiblldhad. 
UflL  nMb  ftM^  %ttmw  ItaM  ailllK^Mid.  FefanuT  11 
laHadolMDM  to  KoaeoateBilati  faniMlbjCluriM  IL, 
lU.  SD^aaaandFnaoadMlanvaroatbcDvtclt,  llutb- 
Aprfl.  TicatT  of  Stbckhobn  between  l^anoe  aad  Sweden,  April 
Oooqaeat  o(  HoUead  br  Loaie  XIV.,  MeT^aneu  Bettle  of  aooUi- 
wold  B»/,  lUjr  tt.  The  office  of  itaatholdcr  reatorad  ;  WOliam 
«(  Onuu*  eppointod,  July  8.  Maaaacre  of  the  brothan  De  Witt, 
at  the  UaipM,  Angoit  SO.  Birth  of  AddiMn  (  liM,  1719).  Birth 
gl  H ontori  (died,  17S0). 

1078.  The  Declaration  of  Indalsvnce  withrlrtiwn,  May  8.  Treaty 
of  paa«e  between  France  and  elector  of  Bmn Iruburg,  June  IS. 
MMatricht  taken  bj  Lonia,  Jane  SO.  AUii.n'-«  of  the  Dutch  with 
lb*  emperor  and  the  kia«  of  Spain,  Aoirutt  SO.  Trerea  taken  bj 
Taaban,  September  8.  Bonn  taken  br  William  of  OtaoM^  Norea- 
ber4-12.  The  Fnneh  eracnate  Holland,  winter,  im^  lahtaki 
defeeU  the  Tnrki^  Komber  10.    Teat  Act  paaaad. 

1674.  PatM  batWM  liwland  and  Hellaad,  Febroary  0.  John 
BoMaaU  Uw  of  FolndL  Mar  ai.  Beeonqneot  o(  Fimaeha  Comti  br 
Lorii  Xl?TllW^M  na  luiierar  Laopoid  teiana  w  M 

Banilat  llMiBa.aBmnMr.  Owdl.iShala  Aa  jrineo  of  Oi«n» 
atflaa<  Aaanat  11.  Taranno  iliiwH  hapartaBite  at  Entaheim, 
Oetober  4  Fbst  French  »rtt1nnrnt  ia  tha  Cart  Indiia  (Poodi- 
chernr).    Birth  of  laaac  Wttu  Micd,  1748). 

1875.  Battle  of  Ttlrkhelm,  Tarenne  drirea  ImperLuiata  oat  of 
AI«ac«,  January  5  Inraaion  of  Hrandenborg  bySwedei^  ■P'^S- 
Th«  elector  defeat!  the  Swede*  at  Fchrballin,  ^ne  28.  Oonferencea 
of  Nim'gTien  open,  July.  Tu.-.-nae  killed  at  Saaabaeh,  July  S7. 
Telocity  of  light  ili»rovfp»<i  >>/  Kopmer.  St  Panl'a  Cathedral  becnn 
br  Wwn  (eomp!' '.ihI,  1710).  Greenwich  Obaprrnonr  founded. 
Pamateed  aatroBomer  royal  (died,  1710).  Spirittuu  Ouidt  of 
Kigticl  Molinoa  pabliahed. 

Ifl?*!  Feodor  11.  (or  IIIJ  cxar  of  Rnwia,  7thm*rf  8.  Secret 
tiMty  lHtwr*n  Loaia  and  Charlr*  11,  for  armnal  jiTLBio:)  tigned, 
FebniuTl/.  Dcatbof  DeRajrteratSyracuae,  April2«.  kUeatricht 
fnTaoted  by  prince  of  Onuige,  Ja^  0t  tiw  iiva  raiaed,  Angiut  S7. 
luBooent  XI.  pope,  Septamte  II.  OiMrMitlal  tharaMOMter 
faifaated  br  Storm.  BM  <(  Mr  BA«t  WaM*  Utf)^ 
laialay  aij>i»toyy/<^  tutftmOki iMfaa  muM^vOiSiA 

Wi,  TtefmehdefMtChapriiieoofOnBMafOuMltApgll. 
Kanlago  al  Mm  prinee  with  Marjr,  daughter  of  Jameo,  dnka  of  ToA. 
KtimSm  4.  Th«  SodetT  of  Sona  of  the  Clergy  Incorporated, 
^aoaa'a  JIMh  pabliahed. 

1878.  Treaty  uf  alliance  between  Charlea  II.  and  the  Dntch, 
lanaary  28.  Another  aecr«t  treaty  between  Charlea  and  Lonia 
■igned.  May  17.  Peare  of  Nimegnen,  between  Kranee  and  Holland, 
Aoguat  10.  Accpasion  of  Spain,  .September  17.  Invention  of  Popish 
Plot  by  Titna  Oatea,  Auguit  1?  Fint  war  between  Btuaia  ami 
Tarker  b«nRa  (laata  till  1682 1  F:.  v  .it  i  f  Hungariina  nnder  Count 
TekelL  Polarixation  of  light  obeerred  b*  UayctMaa.  Fint  jwrtof 
Banyan  a  PUfrtm  i  Projrttt  pnbUrtad  {mM,  tUI^  «f 
Lord  Bolingbroks  (died.  17S1). 

1079.  Charlea  II.  diaaolrea  the  parliament,  Janaary  24.  Peace 
between  France  and  the  emperor,  Vebruary  6.  Aiaaasi  nation  of 
Anhbiabop  Sharp  of  St  Andrawa,  May  S.  Dake  of  Monmouth 
defeats  the  Oorenantan  at  BotbweU  BridfiL  Jane  22.  Treaty  of 
8t  Qennaia-aii-LaTa,  batwaaa  Fraaoa,  Smdaa,  aad  Hm  oloetar  of 
**    '  ^      Jsno ».  Tma  of  FoataiMUM  batwaaa  rkaBoo 

SeptaoibvS:  Tjniatj  dt  lydaa biliwi  li—Mt 

••Whic"  aad^Twf'^fM^oxm!'^ 
<bara7l«14). 

1480.  Exeentiotv  of  Lord  StalTord,  Deoember  29.  The  Swediah 
crown  made  ahaolata.   A  great  comet  exeitea  alarm  in  Europe. 

IMl.  Pennayltraala  ««ai«l  to  William  Penn.  March  4.  Strai- 
barg  eeised  by  Looia  XlV.,  September  SO.  Shaf teabair  impriaoaed 
aa  a  eham  of  treaaon,  July-Korember.  Boaaoet'a  JHaeoun  mtr 
tHUMn  UnifHmtlU  pablialied.  l>ryden'a  Abmhm  and  AcXitopM 
pabliahed  (l«81-2).    Birth  of  Yor.iff  the  poet  (died,  170S). 

1882.  Iran  V.  and  Peter  I.  (the  ('.reat)  joint  iiovereicna  of 
Rnaaia,  Jnne  23.  Boinhanlinfint  of  Algiera  by  the  Fn-nch,  Auguat 
and     I    :;il«  r.    Chcleea  Hospital  founded. 

18-53.  Heath  of  .Hhaftisnbury,  Janaary  21.  Allianrn  of  Waraaw 
betWfN-n  till  tmiwror  and  ti.  '  kiu^  of  Pola.-ji  M«rch  31  London 
deprived  of  ita  chartera  by  Charlea  ll.,  June  12.  The  Ky«houae  plot 
diaoovered,  June.  Vienna  bedegad  br  the  T^ka  onder  Kara  Mua- 
lasha,  Jul*  14.  ExacaUoaof  Lord'WUliam  Raaaell,  July  SL  John 
jaiiwM  difaali  ttaTariaaMwMwwyW— a.  niiliMjn  VL  The 
VNMh  tanada  tha  Si 


Jane  4.  The  Holy  Leagoa  iplaat  tba  Twki 
of  Uogoeaoti:  tba  dnsraaaadaa  aidaiad  fa 
BatfabofclMMllfc.  HaMoaaAavnerifi 
tialoaliihiHmwIidbyLdbBitK  Brihof 


of  Kara  MoiUpha,  Dorrmbcr  25.  ThapHtftoat  of  thirtaMWai 
iA  England,    krth  of  Cooyen  MiddletoB  (dSsd,  1750). 

1084.  Oodenarda  bombarded  by  the  Fraoch.  March.  Oeaoa  boa- 
batded  by  the  Fraoch.  May.  Lanmboan  takaa  by  Manbal  Otoai, 
Jane  4.    The  Holy  Leagoa  ipjaat  tba  IMa  braad.  hnaaoM 

'  tad  bf  Loareia  Tkaea  of 
lacrfwdlff  l<Bal>  DttBun- 
Bmday  (Aad,  17SS). 
168S.  Jamaa  IL  king  of  England,  Fefanury  6.  OraLun  of 
QaTerfaooM  peraecntea  the  Coveiiasten,  aprixig.  Inaorrectioa  of 
'*  ia  M***'""*.  May.  The  doge  of  Genoa  aubmita  to  Looia,  at 
May  Ifw  laaanection  of  the  dake  of  Moomoath,  JonaL  TVial 
t  of  Baxter,  Joaau  Earl  of  Aigyll  exacated. 
JoaeSOr  Battle  of  Sedgawooc.  July  d.  Monmoath  beheaded.  July 
15.  The  "  Bloody  Amizee  "  of  Judge  Jefteyi^  Ananat  and  Seritem- 
b«r.  Campaign  of  Im]»  niiJiiiu  againat  Tinba  iaUangaiT.  K<:v»- 
cation  of  Edict  of  Nantn,  Cktober  22.  MirHlW^,  loailMr  of  ^* 
Quietiata,  arreated,  and  hi*  SpxrUual  {^aiirMadMHMi  \lf  tk*  bfii^ 
aition.     Birth  of  Handfl  (died,  1766). 

1886.  Jiun^  II.  dujK'iiv-i  with  the  Taat  Act.  Laagoa  of  Aag»- 
borg  agajnrt  P'ranoe,  July  6.  Uua  publicly  cdebrmled  at  Oxford, 
AngnaL  C»ptnrr!  of  Duda  by  Impierialut*,  September  2.  Conqueata 
of  Veoetiana  in  tha  Morea.  School  of  Saint-Cyr  founded.  Death 
of  MaliibwHt  (ban.  IdSO). 
168F.  ImoBMl  kid  dapaty  of  Iialaad,  Jaanair.  Doflaiatiima 

anil  antfobr  hmm,  t.  Bb&a  at  WbI^,  iSaat  IS. 
AOaoa  aniiaDdand  la  y«atiaa%  Baplnabar  SS.  Thm  Uacdoot  of 
HnBguTBudabmditHTiabaw«rAMtria,Oetgb«.  BoUaaanL 
•nltan,  KoTember*.  Munoa  lataia  al  lha  OoimIbl  Mavtai'a 
PrinHpia  pabliahed.    Lafi^lia't  fjbmflrm    Otate'b  Tim 

Hind  ami  On  PmmUmr. 

1088.  Deckiatioa  of  ladalgenee  by  Jamea  II.,  April  25.  Trial 
of  the  aaren  biahopa,  Jaaa.  Belgrade  takes  by  Um  Impeiialiata, 
September  8.  Ixxtii  declaraa  war  oo  the  empue^  September  24. 
Arignon  aei^d  br  the  French,  October.  The  pope  excommtinicatee 
the  parliament  of  Paria.  lAndiM  of  WiHiam,  prince  of  Orange,  at 
Torbay,  MoTember  5.  Loaia  decCiraa  war  on  the  Metheilanda,  Not- 
ember  20.  The  EngUah  Berolntion.  Flight  of  Jamea  IL,  Deoem- 
ber IL  Birth  of  Pope  (died.  1744).  Birth  of  Nadir  Shah. 
Boaaaet'l  Hidoirt  da  V arvUxo^  det  t^liitl  Pnte^rUeM  publiahed. 

1089.  Meeting  of  Convention  Parliament,  Janaary  22.  The 
emperor  declaraa  war  on  Franee,  January  24.  Declaration  of  Right 
aeoepted,  aad  William  aad  Mair  daelarad  king  aad  qneoa  of  Eac- 
and.  Febraary l»i  il lnHMi AmU  11.  Uadiag at Jaaaa ILm 
Iidand.Manh.  iMbMnMraB  SMia.  Aprfl  It.  Eplaoa 
paey  aboUahwl  in  BeotlazMl,  AptH  find  Matiaar  let  paia»d.JbriL 
aiaga  of  Loodoaderry  by  Jaaie%  April  SO :  tha  town  xdiafad,  Jaly 
80.  Alliaooe  of  the  emperor  with  D«tA  IMMa,  M»  12  (tha 
"Grand  Alliance, "  Mned  lr|r  William  IIL,  iSmimiirm,  and  }n 
Spain,  June  0,  1890).  WiUlam  declaiw  war  on  Fraaee,  May  17. 
Toleration  Act  paaaed.  May  24.  Louu  declarea  war  on  EngMsd, 
June  25.  Rattle  of  Killieknokie,  death  of  Dundee,  JulrS?.  Alex- 
and«r  VIII.  j>op<>.  October  6.  Bill  of  BIghto  paaaed,  November  2. 
Kesignation  of  Ivau,  Peter  I.  czar  alone.  Fort  St  David,  Madtaa, 
built  Birth  of  Riehardton,  the  novel:!-,  (  l.cl,  17  81).  Birth  of 
Monteeijnien  (died,  1755).  Tranait  ioitruineut  lavented  by  Boemer. 
Pompeit  diacovered. 

1690.  Sea-fight  off  Brarhy  Upad,— defeat  of  Engliah  and  Dvtch 
fleet  by  the  French,  Jane  Iv''.  mttle  of  the  Borne,  Jtily  1.  Battle 
of  rieurua,  July  1.  Limerick  bflajcged  by  William  III-,  .August  &- 
SO.  Savoy  ioina  the  Gtmad  Alliance,  Oi '.nbcr  2  V  Ix>.:lir'»  £"00* 
eonetmina  Human  Undmittrndin^  pubh&hcd.  Death  of  Eobert 
Barclay  (bora  1048). 

1691.  Moqioiiaa  Uibofa  dapivad  of  their  area,  February  1. 
Ahmad  IL  ■dtaa.JilMi.  iMMiMl  JUL  pope,  July  IS.  BoMli 
of  A^hitm,  Jaly  It.  Slatt  al  iMnl^  July  16.  BatOa  af 
SalMlemao.  Moatepba  KBpriH  drfiaM  aad  kOlad,  Aocart  ML 
aiageof  LimariekbyOeaflfalOlDlainfimid,  AqgaatSS.  Capftda^ 
tion  aad  treaty  of  Umerick.  OartlT  t> 

1692.  MariboroaghdiamlaMlJaaaairM.  Mmmm  af  Okneot^ 
February  13  Battle  of.  L*  Bcfn%  UMf  tt.  Vawv  taken  ly 
Lonia,  June  5.  BatUa  af  aitUAkb  AlWPt  H  Bhth  of  BUm 
Butler  (died,  1752). 

loes.  Sea-fight  off  Cape  St  Vinoent,  Engliih  under  Hooka  d»- 
feated  by  Admiral  Toornlle,  Jnne  29.  Battle  of  Neerwlnden  (or 
lAuden),  July  19.  Pondicherry  taken  by  the  Dutch,  fkptpmJ^r  5. 
The  Palatinate  overrun  by  the  Frertch.  Catinat  dcfeau  daka  af 
Savoy  at  Maraaglia,  Octotx-r  4.  St  Ualo  bombarded  br  the  'E^gUk, 
November  29.    Qucanel'i  Rt/Uxumt  Horala  pobliaheo. 

1694.  Bombardment  of  Dieppe  and  Havre  by  the  Engliah.  July; 
of  Dunkirk  and  Calaia,  September.  Death  of  Archbiahop  Tillotjon. 
Norember22.  Death  of  yueen  Mary,  December  28.  TheTn-r.ii^ 
Act  paaaed.  Tba  Bank  of  iijiglattd  ineorporated.  The  Z>M«v>iaM«Jii 
d*rAead*mi»Fi  %%ftUt  poblShed.  Biltt «i  T«lliin  (diad. imi 
Uairetaity  of  HaDa  fDudad. 

4  ttinibiH. 
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«ulUn,  Jmnary  27.  Pfnelon  uebbUhop  of  C«inbity.  Febniiry. 
Lombardnirut  of  DruucU  by  Mtnhal  Villfr<ji,  Auput  Nnuar 
tftken  by  WUlUm  111.,  Aopist  4  ;  iha  nudcl,  September  1. 
Barer*  law*  Igainst  Koman  Cathoh  a  ras^ird  by  Iriah  p«rliameDt, 
Aatunm.  Ccntornhip  of  the  proa  in  kugUnd  cr.-ux-i.  Impnaon- 
bent  of  Modarnu  CuyOa.     Diuth  of  I^crr*  Nitol*  (born,  1626). 

A»».v«ination  plpt  againat  "WUliani  III.,  Ffbruary  15. 
C»l»i«  bonibirJei  by  Mnbow,  Uareb.  Death  of  Jolin  Sobi«Vi, 
Jano  17.    Aroff  taken  by  Ci*r  Peter,  July  Tnaty  of  peace 

Vetween  Fraur-e  and  Savoy,  Aoffuet  5t9.  iVqvli-  «  Dutionnair*  kit- 
toriqm  H  cri/tfiM  pabliihad.  UiMBwich  Hoapital  began  by  Wren 
Itnhbad,  1705).  An€nl9  tMtJ  bttVM  WgUm  ud  FotlpfaL 
^irth  of  Manba]  Saxe. 

1697.  Charlr-j  .KlI.  k.:ig  of  Stredeil,  April  16.  Ikn dona  btiiogcd 
\>j  the  French  ;  taken,  Aiigtirt  10.  Battle  of  Stctitn,  vn  Uirv  of  Prince 
Kn^ne  over  the  TurVa,  Sieptember  11.  Peace  of  Rviwick,  Septem- 
ber 80.  Car  PeUr  in  England.  8t  Panl  e  Cathetiral  opcncJ,  De» 
«*mb«r  3.    Drydrn'i  tranaiation  of  the  ^neid  publish ixl. 

16M.  Firat  "  Partition  Treaty  '  between  France,  England,  and 

h  dominiona  oa  the  death  of 


of  S 


Holland,  for  partition 

Charlea  11.,  October  11.  Fort  WillUm,  Calcutta,  bnilt  Durien 
Company  ioeorpontad.  Society  for  Praowtiag  Chriitiaii  Kbow* 
bdc*  aad  BoeietT  for  Propagation  of  the  Ooapel  ia  FonigB  Pvto 
foudid.  Frenoh  Mttlement  on  the  UieeLMippL  Birth  M  MeU- 
■tario  (died,  178n.    Birth  of  Biahop  Wtrbarton  (died,  177»K 

16M.  Pom*  of  Oufawlti;  between  the  Porte  and  the  emperor,  tho 
Uac  of  Poland,  aad  tk*  rmbUe  of  Veaiee^  eooeladed,  Jumit  M, 
~    -  .oftheeiielw«IBft?Hta,r«linMqr.  Fndntok  IT.  Uof  of 
.  Angwl  Sib  ttrntj  «f  aUiaiuo  butwwK  Oar  PM«  and 
>  IL  ti  Hbmi  airiMt  Wwiiliii,  K wahr  ft.  tt^ki'a 
«t  Hiiifiiy  &  ikaMkUu,  l«N-afHL 


tm 


(3opaaka«B  br  Chaite  ZIL*  JtmgUt, 
AvgMt  18.  Gmt  Filir  itdam  «w  m 
Chanaa  IL  of  Bpala  appoliita  tba  daka  i 


Hmh  Ifc  •  tkfa  «( 

of  n»TandaU, 

ft     ■  i      Ml*  1 

BepniBoer  i. 
i»  daka  nt  Aaioa  Ua  aMeaaaor, 

Oetobar  S.  Phifip  T.'^nka  «l  An^V,  tha  tet  Booboa  ktaf 
of  Spain,  pnelaimed  at  FanteinaMaaii,  Moramber  IS ;  at  Madrid, 
Korembw  14  Treaty  of  dia  Omn  batween  tha  aaBparor  aad  the 
eloctor  of  Brandeabwjb  Honatborl6.  OemaakXI.  m%^II«tcb- 
beria.  Battle  of  Narra.  Norreabar  SO.  Biitk  rf  Jfwa  TkWMOi. 
idied.  17M).    Birth  of  Zlnjendorf  (died  17«0)u 

1701.  Frederick  HI.,  elector  of  Brandenbars,  king  of  Praada, 
January  18.  Order  of  the  filaok  K<M(1«  foonded,  January.  Marl- 
norough  commander-in-chW  !•  Bouand,  June  1.  War  of  the 
Bpaaiiii  iueceaaioo  begina,  aommer.  Second  Grand  AlUaaoa  fonud 
between  the  emperor,  WiUiam  III.,  and  the  Dutch 
September  7.  Death  of  Jamee  II.,  September  16  ;  hia  m' 
niaed  aa  king  of  England  by  Louia  XIV.  C 
by  Ckarlaa  XII.    Birth  of  Boaoowich  (died.  1787), 

170S.  Act  of  Settlement  (Hanomian  inoceaaioo)  paaaed,  February. 
William  III.  died ;  Anne  oneen  of  Great  BriUin,  March  8. 
Kogland  declaree  war  againat  Fraooe  and  Spain,  May  4.  Waraaw 
taken  by  Charlea  XII.,  May  34.  InaurrectioD  of  the  Camiaarda 
in  the  Cercnnea,  auromer.  Cinarlea  Z IL  defaata  the  Poleo at  Cliaaow, 
J  aly  20,  and  en  ten  Cracow.  Cadif  attacked  by  Kngliah  and  Dutch, 
Augutt.  Spanieh  fleet  at  Vigo,  deatrored  br  aliiea,  October  IS. 
Battle  of  Frinllin^en,  October  U.  Litoa  tun  br  Mariboroaajh. 
October  2.3  CUr.ndon'i  UiMory  ef  Ou  Sttmt  MMUm  pMUbtA 
Birth  of  J'hiHn  Do<idrid(?e  (died,  1751). 

1703.  lUtijtwn  eeiied  by  elector  of  Bavari*.  Mar-h.  Battle  <rf 
Pultuak,  Way  1.  Tha  il.  tlui.  n  trcitv  concluded.  M«y  6.  Bonn 
taken  by  Marlborough.  May  \:>.  Archduke  Charles  ukca  title  of 
king  of  Spain,  September  12.  Ahmed  III.  aultan,  Scptrmt>er. 
Battle  of  Hocbitadt,  SepUmber  20.  Surrender  of  Thorn  to  Ch  n;.  s 
XII.,  October  IS.  The  "Great  Storm"  in  F.ngland,  November 
Dccemher  1.  St  Peterebuiw  foundi-d.  Queen  Annc'a  Bounty 
eatahliihe^i.  Order  of  tha  Thiatle  rerlred.  Death  of  Samuel 
Pcpvt  (bom,  1632).  Birth  of  JohOmb  Uwii  (dM,  im>. 
Ilirth  of  John  Wesley  (died,  1791), 

1704.  Frederick  Ad^utin  nf  Tolanfl  Jepc»«l,  Febniarr  ;  Rtania- 
laa  Lecrintki  elected  Icing,  July.  Dtjrnat  taken  by  Ciar  Peter, 
July  13.  Gibr«ltir  taken  iy  .^Imiral  Kooke,  Jnly  24.  Karra 
taken  by  Cur  Peter,  Au^njst  i.  Battle  of  Blenheim  (or  HochatAdt), 
AiMpW  18.   Hawton '«  Optic*  publithed.    Swift'a  Toi*  (^^a  fui. 

1705.  Invaalon  of  Coorlaaa  by  Cxar  Peter,  February.  Siege  of 
OtbraJtar  by  French  and  Spuiianla  niaad,  aad  French  ai^^ron 
daatroyed  by  Admiral  Laak^  ICareb.  Joaaph  L  amnerorv  Mar  B. 
ExperUtioa  «f  a«l  4l  Falaiboiroagh  and  Sir  Caoodaalar  Shore*  to 
Spain,  May.  Battia  «l  Cimawo,  Anguat  18.  Barcelona  iavtatad 
by  Ka^iah,  Aognat ;  mwlNRL  Oatabar  4  lavaaiott  of  Sileaia 
by  Chailaa  XII.,  Septambir  1.  iDlMtAn  bj Peter,  September. 
Peaea  between  Swadea  aad  Poln^  Vcnate  11.  Haweonaa'a 
ateam-esgine  pateatad.  Compndtic  af  MAt  dj—wwtby  Wawtoa. 
Daath  of  Speaar  (bota,  1880).  BMh  ti  Abiaham  Tnokar 
idtad.  1774). 

jm  Batda  <f  ftilidl,  fabiMiy  It,  Hate  fawrtid  tta 
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poaaeaaion  of  Brabant,  May- 


Marl  borough  gaina 
Battle  of  Ramilliea,  Maj;  12.'    Madrid  entered  by  Engltah 
lip  rccoTcni  Madrid,  Anguat  6. 
Turin,  «ud  r«i» 


French,  May. 

Octol>er.    Batt   , 

and  Portugneae,  June  24.  I'biiii 

Eogane  d^eata  the  French  before  Turin,  tud  r<i»«a  the  licge,  Sep- 
tember 7.  Invaaioo  of  Raxony  by  CbarlnXII.,  September  16. 
Peace  of  AliraniitMit,  between  Charlea  XII.  r.nd  Frederick  Ao(^»- 
tua,  who  rcnouDcea  the  tlirona  of  Polajid,  September  24.  Milan 
entered  by  Engliah  and  duko  of  Sa  .  uv,  .September  24.  Birth  (A 
FranUin  (died.  17S0).  D<-ath  of  Beyle  (Wn.  1647).  TUidal'i 
Rig\u  of  ik4  CKriM\an  ckurtk  Ammtid  jabMahiil  (bant  by  mim 
of  House  of  Commooa,  1710). 

1707.  Act  of  Union  paased  by  Scots  parliament,  January  16  ;  bf 
Kngliah  parliament,  March  6  ;  cornea  into  operation.  May  1.  Deatn 
of  Attrangzebe,  February  21.  Battle  of  Alraanxa,  April  14. 
Invaaion  France  bv  £ugene  and  the  duke  of  Savoy,  June  SO. 
Toulon  attacked  by  the  aliiea,  July  17.  National  flag  of  Great 
Britain  apiiointed,  July.  Inraaion  of  Ku««ia  by  Charlea  XII., 
fWptember.  The  kingdom  of  Naplee  aubjugated  by  Imperialiat^ 
September  SO.  Execution  of  Patknl,  October  10.  Firat  parliament 
of  Great  Britain  BMete^  October  SS.  Capture  of  Lerida  br  the 
French,  Norembar  11.  Calcutta  made  the  aaat  of  a  preaidency. 
Aaadamjr  «f  Bclaaea^  BarUn.  founded.  WatU'a  JSTyiniu  publiehed. 
Biitk  of  Haaaaa  (dlad,  1778).  Birth  of  Buffbo  (died,  1788). 
Birtk  of  rialdlag  (died,  1784).    Birth  of  Enlar  (died,  178S). 

1788.  Attaaplai  daaoeat  on  Sootland  br  tha  PNtoadar  Jamea, 
Varek. -SBBptMioaalBabaMOotpaaAet,  Marah^Ootobar.  Oktat 
to  tka  fiweb.  July.    Battb  ol  Oadaaatde, 
iflba  LaakakAuHt  Frtir 
SaaA  tt  Priaaa 
If  fk«  OBm,  Oeto- 
BrtT  il  Bttfar  (died. 


tottr  J« 


i?m 


Hi 


dSatoHl 
OwNrgail 
ber;  tka 
ITTTV  BIrfkil 

takaa  by  llarlboM^  Mi  Enan^Tn*  M.  Brtttt  4< 
—tha  powar  cf  ■aiha  knhn.  iafar  8l  €hato  ZIL  l 
Baadar.  Fradariek  AmuIm  nalanl  to  fknw  8f  fohtod.  Jaly. 
Battia  of  Mal>Uq«at.&plHte  II.  MMt  al  Mm  fef  «a  allia^ 
Saplamfaw  St;  aamadar.  Oetokw  WInit  Blllte  fmaj  ba- 
tween Great  Biitoia  aad  BhilaaOaMwi  at  BoOnd,  OaMar ». 
Birth  of  JohaaoB  (died,  1784). 

1710;  Port  Bojml  boildinga  demoliehed  by  deerw  af  Iwonii  XIV., 
Jaaoary.  Trial  of  Dr  SacherereU.  Febraary-Marcb.  The  Danca 
driraa  out  of  Sweden  by  StenfaoeJ^  March  10.  Conferenoee  of 
Oertraydenbers  open,  March  ;  cloae,  July.  Douay  Ukas  by  tkt 
aliiea,  June  M.  Battle  of  Saragoeaa,  August  SO^  Chitlaa  IIL 
enten  Madrid,  September  28.  The  aultan  declarea  war  on  the 
ctac,  Kovember.  Philip  V.  reatored,  Deoember.  Cooqueat  of 
Owalia  aad  Livonia.  T)>e  South  Sea  (Company  founded.  B«rkeley'a 
PrineipiM  ^  Human  A'aoitf^e^  pubLiahed.  Leibnits'a  Tkiudicit. 
Mattbav  Haaiy'a  SnatiUm  ^  tL  OU  mad  Iftm  ftataanala. 
Birth  af  TkaoM  laB  (aM,  17t^  Bfrih  af  VmmlM  (dlidli 
17S<). 

.1711.  Peter  di«laraawar  against  Torkey,  Jaaoaiyll.  Oinma 
takaa  by  tha  Fraaob,  Jaanary  SI.  Death  of  the  daaphin,  April  14. 
Daatk  of  tha  Bmperar  Joeeph,  April  18.  Eagliah  expedition 
■oainat  Canada,  Mar  to  October.  Harley  Lord  High  Treaaurer^ 
May.  Pater  compelled  to  make  i«aco  with  the  Turka,  Jnly  21. 
Marlborough  takea  Boucbain,  AufnJ*t.  Charlea  111.  nuita  Spaia, 
SeptemKr,  ami  it  elected  emfiernr  (Charlea  VI.),  October  IL 
Marlborough  deprived  of  all  hia  offloe%  Daocrabar.  TAa  8p*tiatw 
pabliah«i  (1711-1712  and  171|}l  BtoM  (dia^i  iTtt). 

Birth  of  Kauniu  (died,  1794). 

1712.  The  Duke  of  Ormond  appointed  commander-in-chief  of 
Britian  forcee,  January  1.  Conferencea  for  peace  opened  at  Dtrecht, 
January  29.  Queanoy  taken  by  Eogeite,  July  4.  Suepeniioa  of 
arma  between  England  and  France,  July  17.  Siege  of  /.andrecira 
by  Imperialiats;  raiaed  by  the  French,  Augnat  31.  Philip  V. 
lenouncea  hia  claim  to  crown  of  France,  NovamtMr.  Birth  of  J.  J 
Bouawau  (died,  1778). 

171S.  Altona  burnt,  by  General  StenborV,  January  0.  Second 
Barrier  Treaty,  January  30.  Frederick  William  I.  king  of  Pra«ia, 
February  25.  Thepcm*  of  Utn^i  lit,  Manh  SI.  Pragmatio  Saae- 
tion  publiahed  by  the  enif*ror,  April  IS  .Stciibock  aurrendcra  to 
the  aliiea.  May  16.  Carendua  Frcaa,  Oxford,  eatabliahad.  Hmo. 
lanenm  diaoovered.  Birth  of  Diderot  (died,  17Slk  BMl  «C 
Stame  (died,  1788).   Ilirth  uf  LAcaiUe  (died,  1762). 

ITlii  Peaea  ol  Raatadt  between  France  aud  the  emperor, 
Mank  8.  Oeoina  L  kinv  of  England,  Anguat  1.  .  Marriage  of 
PhO^  T.  «ttk  EUaibotk  FamaM,  September  16.    Eecepe  of  Cbarloa 

wit  «.  U_  ^      y^j  jyjyj^ 


XIL  to 


Ka 


BIrfk  af  ITMMMi  (dia4  m«). 


banL  10 

mH.  Itu  rawvad  betwoaa  Swadaa  aad  Praaaia,  Aprfl.  lau 
vmAmmak  tt  BoUagbtoka,  Oiford.  aad  Oiaoad,  Jaaa.  Tka  BM 
Act  paaiad.  July  80.   Lonia  XT.        «|  fmmtt,  BaplMabarl. 
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n  7 1,6-1 739. 


of  W■lpol^  from  OotobcT  1«.  B«ttl«  of  SberifliBairfDaBbluM), 
NoTMaWlS.  Battk  of  rrotton,  NoTtmW  IS-U.  IhMBwrier 
IWty  bitwMa  tba  aaparor,  Urwt  Britain,  aai  iM^Oaacral 
dt  Biiliirf,  lloTwrttt^lfc  ^JhmjMCBf^^ 

Mm  d  Stnlnad  Won,  Oetobar ;  it  wtiwiiH  t»  tl»  FnMbaa, 
DMMb«  as.  (»/  JRo*  pabruhad.  Popo's  Btmm't  Umi  iXI\V- 
1790)1    Birth  of  CondiUae  (died,  1780). 

'  17K.  AlUaaoe  betw««a  Onat  Britain  and  Holland.  F«bnMl7l7. 
Execution  of  tha  Eari  of  Danrtntwatar  and  Lord  l(aamdi%  f*wwrj 
Si.  Cbariaa  XI  I.  inTidaa  Korwaj,  Haroh.  Bstraadar  of  Wlamar 
to  Pnusiani,  April  10.  Tb«  Mitnuippi  Sehtma  project«i  bjr  Law, 
May.  Tha  Stptennial  Act  paiticd,  May  7.  Allianca  batwaaa 
Groat  Britara  and  the  emperor,  Mij  25.  Turlu  dtFeatad  bj 
Bu^ana  at  P«t«rward«ln.  Augutt  5.  Tlie  Perpctoal  Peaoa  pro- 
claimed  at  VTaruw,  November  8.  8inkis«  fund  for  astlnetion  of 
D«tioi>«I  debt  <>>ubii>),e.l'  Birth  d  VmMt  (M,  177B). 
Birtli  o(  ThomM  Cruy  1771). 

1717.  Triple  AlliAnro  betnroan  Franc*,  England,  »xA  Holland, 
7«naarT  4.  Uuinit«ai  of  Walpola,  April  10.  VUltof  CiarPetarto 
Pwii,  kay.  Troaff.of  AawiMMil  octwaan  Franca,  Roiaia,  and 
ttvdi^  Aofluat  4.  Twki  MhM  bj  Eafana  at  Balgrada,  Angust 
Ut  todiik  IbviM  bv  fcpoiil^  AmmI  Ot/ttkm.  Eruption 
«r  T«HflMk  diMriM  BhMw.  Brih  iC  Hmm  Waipola 
|ik4  in9)b  Bbth  afCAkmbert  (diM,  UUV 

ins.  landoaof  Meilr  by  Spaniarda,  Joly  1.  hinfll Fhmto- 
«ia^  Jvljr  SI.  Brng'a  expaditfon  to  tha  If  rdltatranaan.  aumner. 
Hm  Quadrapla  Allianca  Datwaan  Great  Britain,  Franca,  and  tba 
amparor,  Joinad  by  Holland,  Aaguat  X  ttgi*  of  JradrikiluU  by 
CWaaXIL.  IfoTambar.  Death  of  ChaM%ImiBWlL  l^gklld 
daelarao  war  oo  Spain,  Decambcr  27. 

1710.  BatiMt  of  Swadaa  from  Norway,  January.  PnaMdMlare* 
war  Mrainat  Spain,  January  10.  Ezeontlon  of  Baron  Oorti,  March 
IS.  Capitulation  of  Fontarabia  to  M«Mil«a|  Barwick,  Jane  Ifl. 
Capitulation  of  Ht  Bebutikn,  Aug^it  19.  Captan  of  Vigo  bjr  the 
English,  October  21.  Trratr  of  Stockholm  batwaan  Great  BriUin 
and  Sweden,  KoremU-r  20.  Diuniawl  of  Gudiaal  Albaronl, 
DaewnbarS.  JZoMiucm  CVuam  pub liihoA.  IhBllww'*  AtMfUiU 
RxplvptU.    WatU't  P$al«u  of  Band, 

17SiO.  AoetMioa  of  Spaia  to  the  Quadiupla  AIliane«.JaniiM7  SS. 
Dak*  of  8«T07  booaoMa  king  of  Sardinik.   TiMty  batwaan  Daaoiadi 
mA  Bwlifc  Jim  Ul  lHUnn^  «h»  VlliiW  Mmm 
Hm%  ip  flf  Oa  gwdi  Im  tiitliraio  wt— 1».    wrft  iif  fttriM 
Uwwd  Btoart,  Dcoanber  SI.  ti  WOIiui  CoUlna  (diad. 

17S1.  Saeqfid  admlniatration  of  Sir  Robert  Walpola  begin*, 
April  4.  Innocent  XIII.  pone.  May  8.  Trtaty  of  Nratadt; 
between  Swedea  and  Boaaia,  Daptambtr  10 ;  caaion  of  Liraaia 
and  Ing^k  to  Kuuia.  Peter  I.  atqjwror  of  all  thr  Boaaiaa,  Kovem- 
ber.  The  lee  of  Vienna  made  aa  awllUahearle.  Birth  of  Aken- 
■ide  (died.  1770).  Birth  of  Babwlwi^  UaloilM  (dM,  1793). 
Birth  of  Smollett  (died,  1771). 

1722.  JacoUta  plot  in  EuKUgd.  Maj.    8uiip«n«ion  of  Habaaa 
Corpoa  Act,  October.    Bishop  Atterbury  urnt  to  the  Tower,  Angurt.- 
InraaioB  of  Panda  by  Patar,  aummer.    CoiKiueat  of  prrKtit  )>,t  the 
Ohi^aii oomplatad,  (klobar.   Coronation  of  Louii  X  V.,  October  26. 
Moniriaa  aattlamant  at  HamtltVtfMnidad  by  Count  von  Zinnndorf. 

17SS.  Bad*  burst.  Harob  as.  Dtath  of  Cardinal  Cuboia,  Anguat 
ISi  DMttifBipiitOriln^OMMilHrai  WirkrtiN»T^ey 
mi  9mdkL  VkMty  mmmm  Prt«  L  Md  PkiM  Hmm  for 
«aarion  of  ■aronl  proriiMM.  Aetdaaj  of  SaiiMM  «l  flt  tHkabuxz 
founded.  Birth  of  8ir  JcAu^  Raymolib  (dM,  17*1).  Biilh  of 
Adam  Smith  (diad.  1790).    Birth  of  BhslnrtaM  (died.  1780L 

1794.  Abdication  ^  PhiUp  V.  te  fafwof  hia  aon  Don  Looia, 
January  8.  Coronation  of  Cathcrina,  ampraaa  of  Rnaria,  May  7. 
Banadiet  XIII.  pope,  Mar  89.  Treaty  of  peaoa  between  Roaia  and 
Turkey,  July  8.  On  deatn  of  Don  lx?ui«,  Philip  rraumra  the  crown, 
September  C.  Enijition  of  Hr-i  Vi,;t»:n]'i  //fnrvi<<<  pnbllahad. 
Rapin'i //u/  >ir<  ir^n^;<</rr«.  Swift'*  fM»Mr'«XiM«riL  WoUMton'a 
Btlificn  of  A'at  urt  iJtUruaHim  r«*«^*'»^^»>»TnTtTT  htllttll 
Birth  of  Kant  (died,  180<). 

17215.  Death  of  Peter  thp  Grcttt.  Fel  nj  jry  8.  Congreei  of  Catnhray 
break*  tip^  April.  .Trtaty  of  Vi'im^  between  the  erap«ror 
and  Philip  Y.  dglted,  AprU  SO.  The  TTanorer  treaty  brtwrcn 
England,  Pnaca,  and  PruMia  •gaiaat  tha  Vienna  treaty,  September 
S.  WlMh  with  wSmUt^^M,  Biflinbar  S.  Order 

of  BtiknadvVtwibfsaBdid.  Tlao'bMMtM  Jhwmpabliahad. 
WbmttmXtMUtriaaattlUBHbiMtka.  Fdm'b  JBmwi^  (MfaMey. 
Blt^  «l  CUT*  (di«l.  1774).   Bfrthof  S*mkrtdi*d,  1794). 

1799.  Alliance  between  Roatla  and  the  empire,  Aogiut  6.  Earth* 
make  at  Palermo,  Augntt  20.  TravtU  of  Oullittr  pubUahad. 
Tbomxm'i  Statcn,  {1T24-17S0).  Birth  of  John  Homid  (died. 
1790).  Birth  of  Chni.t>anFiMrlA8ih«in(dM,  IMS),  taath 
of  Knrllrr  (>>om.  1648), 
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cn  of  Gibraltar  by  -Spantaidi,  Fe 
Buaria,  May  37.    Pnluainariaa  of  j 
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B*pfar'$  Opera  prodnood.  J^MmtiaB  of  light  dlaeormd  by  Bnd* 
ley.  First  part  of  Urdairt  CktMOUj  if  A»  O^fft  HUtety  phfc. 
lithcd  (rampleud,  1767).   Bhih  of  OJAoionA  (di*d,  17$^.  * 

1738.  Coamiaf  8ota*oa%JKMl4.  BaMaifo  Strait  diaeomnd. 
ftiae  of  Mathodin.  Birtt  of  OoUoBltk  (d&d,  XHVu  Bffffc  «f 
John  Hunter  (died,  179S).  Birth  of  ImiA  a«dk  fdiad.  1799). 
Sect  of  Glaaaitaa  (Sandemaniaas)  fooadad.   tlw  Jn—tod pibifahad. 

1729.  Rerolt  of  Coraioa  agaioat  the  Oanoeaa.  •P*ao*  of  SaTtDa, 
batwc«a  Great  Britain,  franca,  and  Spain,  HoToabar  9.  Aecaaaioa 
of  Holland.  KovaMbir  SI.   Bfarth  of  1^— imjdiod  1711). 
of  8amndaiihi<bmil«IK  DwA  if  » lloM  MNl 
1471). 

1780.   Aahraf  of  PenU  defeated  and  UOad  by  Konli  Rhco 

i Nadir  Shah),  January  ;  Tamaap  reatorad.  Annaampreaa  of  Ruaaia, 
aoiiary  80.  Clement  XII.  poiie,  Jnly  12.  Earthouake  in  China, 
SeptrmWr  SO.  Chrittian  VI.  king  of  Denmark,  Octobrr  13- 
Mahmcud  L  aoltan.  October  16.  Birth  of  iiurk.>  i:;ird,  i:;7). 
Birth  of  Joaiah  Wedgwood  (c*ied,  179S).  Birth  o(  Suwaroff  (died, 
ISOO).  Ttadal'*  OtriMamttM  •*  <M  a»  At  Cnotitm  |piiili^*t 
ChlaoTo  Jlii»w—fi  i  MKortoM  ««  ehti^  it  ta  JHUt. 

17SL  tllild  Tmif  tt  Ykum,  Mwth  19.  AeoaaaieB  of  anafak 
July  Ml  EodI  Xhaa  difaata  iSuko  •»  Bamdw.  TkabS 
langoaga  oad«rad  to  b*  ■■*d  la  aA  onrti  of  jHliMk  ToUBlrt 
Lturm  wkOctofUttm  pubUahad  (aoidtuod  to  tara^  tIMK 
Birth  of  Cowpar  <di*l  ISOO).  Birth  of  Chui<chill  (died.  IfM^ 
Birth  of  Henry  OiTaadiah  (di*d.  ItlO). 

1782.  Treaty  betveen  Empreaa  Anne  and  Konli  Shaa.  JaaOvy. 
Pragmatio  aanction  guaranteed  by  Diet  of  tba  empira,  Jananr 

II.  Oran  retaken  oy  Spaniarda,  July.  Depoaitioa  of  ^hah 
Tamaap  by  Konli  Khan,  Anguat  Berkeler'a  MinuU  niJimtmkir 
pubhahed.  Birth  of  Haekat  (diad,  IMii.  B^  <f  Lalaada  (diad. 
1HU7).   Birth  of  WaiUagta^  TMift  rf TTimi  Tfaillup  IMhof 

Haydn  (died,  1809). 

1788.  Death  of  Frederick  Anguatu*  IL  of  Poland.  Wikmmf  1 : 
Staniilaa  proclaimed  king,  September  12,  aopported  by  Fraae^aad 
Spain  ;  Frederick  Aaguatut,  elector  of  Saxony,  elected,  October  6, 
■upported  by  the  emperor,  and  by  Ruaaia.  Louli  XV.  declare; 
war  a^aat  tha  ampeior,  October  10.  Capture  of  Kehj  by  Marahil 
Barwteli,  October  19.  Treaty  of  alliance  between  France,  Spain 
and  Sardiaia,  0«tob«r  S6.  Btaaialaa  takao  nfuM  afDantsie. 
Family  eompoot  batwaaa  Philip  T.  and  Looia  XV.,  Moramber. 
OoMMOt  of  tko  miiaaii  hv Iha TkOMk  jr«*a»W^anuary,  1 734. 
pjfga  J— y  «»  Jfaa  awMMiad  Bbft  of  BIAen  Horalay  (diad, 
180e)L    BiiUi  of  Prtaaday  (died,  1804). 

1781  Siege  of  Dantsie  by  Ruadana,  March  ;  Otmddond,  lalf 
Trerea  taken  by  the  French,  May  8.  Inraaioa  of  Kaplaa  hf 
Spaniarda.  May.  Battle  of  Bitonto,— defeat  of  Imperialiata,  If  ay  S& 
iMarahal  Berwick  killed  before  Philippabuiv,  June  12.  Death  of 
Manbal  Villara,  June  17.  Imperialiata  daKated  at  Parma,  Jana 
29.  Burrender  of  Philippabarg  to  French,  Jaly  18.  Battle  of  Ooaa. 
talla, — Imperialiata  deleatnl,  Si-pt^'mt>«r  19.  Oinaoeft  of  Naplee 
completed,  Noreinber  24.  Birth  of  Romney  (dieo.  1602).  Birth 
of  Meemer  (died,  181S). 

1785.  Don  ('arl(j«  crowned  king  of  tho  Two  Siciliaa  (Charlee 

III.  ),  July  3,  Prrl.niin«n<-»  of  peace  between  France  and  the 
emperor  aignad  at  Vienna,  October  S.  The  S^iUma  Katurm  of 
Lianm*  pnbUahad.  Espeditioa  of  French  aaranta  to  Fn  to 
maaaor*  a  dMnoa  af  tka  maridiaa  (t&ay  return  is  1748). 

17l«.  Abdkalioa  of  llariaia^  Jmoiy  97.  Marriag*  of  Mailo 
Th«t«otof  iMMavflh  Vwa^  of  Laming  Fabraair  1%. 
KhaaproditaodklBgofP*nU(lfMUr8h*b),Pabivary9aL  ~ 

rioU  at  Kdiabwgk,  Apra  14  and  Septemhar  7.   Spaia  a  

tiaatT  tivme*,  April  1 6.  War  batwaaa  Rtnai*  aad  liirkey  reitaw*^ 
April.  Death  of  Prince  Eogana,  AprQ  97.  Aaoff  tmkaa  by  the  Ru» 
aian*,  July  1.  Treaty  of  neace  between  Nadir  Sliah  and  th*  Port*. 
Joly.  Tnaeaay  occupied  oy  the'  Imperialiata,  December.  Stcaca. 
reeeel  pateoteed  by  Ilnlla.  Bntlar'*  .^aalM  pnbliahed.  Birth  of 
HomeTooke  (died,  1812).  Birth  of  Ptiooo  Potemkia  (died.  1791). 
Birth  of  LagraQK"  l^ii^l.  1813).  Birth  of  James  Watt  (dinL 
1819). 

1787.  The  emperor  innkeg  war  on  Turker,  iulv.  OcjiakolT  taken 
by  Ruaaiiin»,  JuIy.  Dcoti  of  Quean  Caroline  of  F.rgland,  Decem- 
ber 1.  UnireraitT  of  Obttingen  opened.  Whiaton'a  JompliM»  ntb. 
lUhed.  Birth  of  Gibbon  (die.!.  1794).  Bilthof  CMot  BHIM 
(died.  1823).    Birth  of  galrani  (dOd.  1798). 

1788.  Candahar  tidua  by  Vadir  Sliak.  Manh.  Raaeian  {nrmaioa 
of  tha  Crimaa  waaad.  Oaaora  takaa  bjr  Tarka,  Angnat  9. 
AlUoMO  boSmo  fnmm  mA  tiiadaa,  Vanabm  IQl  .Tftaly  of 
Vi*flM  batwaoa  Ikoaaa  asd  tta  omparor  \  oOHMi  af  LonalBa  So 
fraaoo,  ITovamhar  18.  Hadtr  Shah  declana  war  o*  tba  Qraal 
If  ognl,  and  aaia**  Obatal,  Cabal,  and  Peahawur.  Haadd'a  laraal 
in  Sgypt  produced.  Birth  of  William  Herachel  (died.  ftSS^ 
Birth  (i  Benjamin  Weat  (died,  1830).  Hume'*  Trtatim  ^  fTmn 
yatun  pablfahed.  WarhBtoa'a  ZNoiNf  Xiffiw  a/  ibaaa  (ITSS* 
1741).    Bollin'a  HiHoif*   *  *  *     ~  " 
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Tthtmry  9.  Delhi  enterad,  March  8.  Tho  Mogul  restored  and 
toad*  tnliutar)-,  April.  Subsi  ly  treaty  b*twc«n  Gmat  Britain  and 
Denmark,  Mirrh  Sifj,i3  t-f  Hrlgrade  by  Turk*.    Capturo  of 

Cl;i>-:it:i  :  y  Russians,  August  2^.  Capture  of  Jaur,  September  14. 
Peaca  ol  Belgrade  between  the  «m[>erur  and  the  i'orte,  September 
IS.  England  daularaa  war  a^iait  BpaiH,  Oetobar  M.  Pmm  b«- 
tVMD  Rtuak  Md  the  Porte.  Nat«mb«r.  Porto  Ballo  tekra  bv 
▲dminl  T«moB.  November  »  Biltk  tt  0«M«iw  (dlii 
19U).  iioadMBg  Hoepital.  Londoc,  MithH>lirf  ty  tt—M  Oaw». 
WUtdMA  taglM  «MB-air  preaching. 
ITM.  IMniskn..thedrMit,  kin£afPniri^K^n.  Bdgrade 


iMtoradtoTnrlMT,  June.  B«nediotXIV.|o|%AlKnat  17.  Death  of 
tha  Emperor  Chariaa  VI.  Ootobir  10.     uadw  the 


Emperor  Caariaa  VI.  OotoMr  M.  uaur  the  Pra^atic 
■uedoB  hit  dMghter  Maria  Thuime,  aueceada  aa  qnecn  of  Hungary 
ud  Bohtmi*  ;  opposed  by  aleetor  of  BaTarit.  Ivan  VI.  emperor 
of  Hnuia,  October  39.  lavMiM  of  fioUutk  utd  Kkwimifia  hj 
Vadir  Sbah.  Frederiek  IL  tente  KlMia,  DMMtelflL  VbA 
of  Buawell  (died,  I79S). 

1741.  Battle  of  MoUwitr,  vii  tcry  of  Frederick  II.  over  Auatrian*, 
April  10.  Cartagena  attacked  by  ifidmiral  Vernon,  Anril  27.  Treaty 
M  Nymphanborg  betwixn  Spain  and  Bavaria,  May.  Allian«  t>«tweca 
Oeorga  II.  and  Maria  Thereu,  June  24.  Coronation  of  Man* 
Thereaa  as  mn  i-n  of  Huii^.irv,  June  25.  E.lc'CtoT  of  Bavarin  inviJi'i 
Anetrian  doniiiiions,  end  of  June.  Sweden  dcclaria  war  on  Ku»»ia, 
July  24.  Frederick  II.  takes  Rreilau,  Aagust  10.  Lower  Austria 
Mixed  by  elector  of  Bavaria,  October.  Capture  of  hViaa  by  Pnuaiant, 
October  SI.  Capture  of  Prague  bf  BftWians  and  aUiea,  November 
S6.  Bevolntion  in  Ruteia ;  IfiB  YL  depoaed,  December  8  ; 
lUabeUi  Petrowaa  ptodalmwl  — bwwl  Dtwhw  7.  anuiah 
tnmm  mut  to  Italr,  PiwW.  ttoSUalm  AiMtegr  ^  lifcacM, 

(4M.1801).  DMUiflrBolliBnMm.l«n). 

Hector  ef  Baruik  <u>OMn  emperor,  aa  Charlee  VII., 
S4.    Fall  of  Walpole,  February  1.     Munich  Uken  ixwaea- 
'  Anatriana,  Febniaiv  IS.    Frederick  II.  invadee  Moravia 
nia,  March-ApriL   France  declares  war  against  the  queen 
of  Hnngarr.  England,  and  Holland,  Jaly  3.  of  P**e* 

Berlin,  July  2&.  Capitnlation  of  Svrediah  army  to  Rnaaiana,  8ep> 
Umber  4.  Alliance  between  Great  Britain,  Prania,  and  Holland 
(Treaty  of  Westmmstery,  November.  Treaty  of  Moacow,  between 
Great  Britain  and  Ruaaia,  December  11.  Retreat  nf  Fr«nch  under 
Belle- Isle  from  Prague  to  Egra,  December  16-26.  Handcl'a  Jf«»»ioA 
produced.  Young's  !^ignt  7"*™  (1742  174«).  Fietding'a 
Jomph  Animn.  Bobins'l  Nr\c  J'l-innpUj  of  Ounnrry.  Hunie'i 
Xesma  (1742-17S2).  Centigrade  thermumetfr  invented  by  Celsina, 
Birth  of  Bltteher  (died,  1819). 

1743.  Death  of  Cardinal  Fleury,  January  2J>.  Mnni  h  n^air. 
taken  by  Atutriana,  June  12.  Battle  of  Dettingen,  Jum.-  27.  Tn  .ity 
of  Abo,  betwean  RoMia  and  Sweden,  Angost  17.  Broad  Bottom 
•dminiatrttto*  foHMd  hf  Palhaa,  Angost.  Ingolitadt  takm  bj 
Anatxiau,  latambvlt.  TtmIt  of  Wonna,  betwMa  Gmt  Britain, 
~  7.  Mi  Ui«  of  Saidlnk,  Ut^Ur  ». 
.^mBf  Oaniiaet")  faabnaa  wmm  tai 
lah  and  tfw  Ti 

rfOinibntt  \i 


am  m 
nlBoka 


Spala,  ^SlSinv!^  Wut  bafmn  Ifadir'Shah  and  liu  Tmfca. 


and 


Bcienoea,  Co] 
VaiTanitjr  aC  Briaafta,  toudaa.  Biith 
1794).    Birth  ti  Paley  (died.  ISOSy.  Btrth 

1794).    Birth  of  JefTereon  (died,  1826). 

1744.  Untucceasful  attempt  of  CKailea  Edward  to  make  a  descent 
W  England,  Februarv.  Sea-fight  between  English  and  French 
wad  ^^nlsh  fleets  off  Toulon,  February  22.  Louis  XV.  declares 
«mragai&st  England,  March  15;  against  oueen  of  Hungar)-,  Af<ril  20. 
Loais  invades  Flanders,  May.  Uniou  of  Frankfort,  between  the  em- 
peror, the  king  of  Prussia,  the  elector  Palatine,  and  the  Ving  of 
Sweden,  May  22.  Secret  treaty  l<-»rcn  Fri'Ji  rick  II.  and  Yt*::cc, 
Jane  i,  Frederick  II.  invades  Bohemiii,  (irrnnd  Sileaian  «».'), 
Ansnat  Capture  of  Pmprio  bv  Fmicrii-k,  f^ot  Vmli  r  16.  Canturo 
of  Munich  by  the  French,  6ctohpr  18  f'nigiw  i  vn-iutea  by 
Praasians,  NoTcmUT  "li.  An*):;'*  voyn^i-  rmitiil  tin-  world  fctn- 
pleted,  June.  Great  eruption  of  Ckitopaii  Kirst  ^Vcsl^rnn  Con- 
ference held.  Akeoaides  PUaturet  >,/  /r.nn^.  ;  :(i  i  jmUlishcd. 
Eoler's  Thaoria  Matunm.  Birth  of  Marat.  Birth  of  Herder 
(died,  ISOS). 

1746.  Traaitf  tt  IFaiaav.  batwaao  tiM  alaotor  tt  Saxonj,  Oiaat 
Brftoi^  fh*  OMB  ol  HaafiiT,  and  9Utm4lmuit^  funmnr  t, 
J>MaarCM«m./Miii2vMi  P«MeafItaMii.UlwMB«b« 
alaetor  of  Bararfa  aad  qoaen  of  Raogary.  April  fS.  Treaty 
batwsan  Fiaaaa,  Spain,  Baplaa^  and  the  Genoeae,  Hay  7.  Battle  of 
Foataaoy,  May  11.  Captnia  of  Capo  Breton  by  the  Engliah,  June 
M.  Jaoobita  rebellion  ;  Charles  Edward  lands  in  Scotland.  July  23. 
Boeiat  treaty  between  Great  Britain  and  Prussia,  August  2S. 
Franeia  I.,  grand  dnke  of  Tuscany,  elected  emperor,  September 
IS.  Jamaa  VlII.  proclaimed  at  Edinburgh,  S<ipt«mber  17.  Battle 
tt  Preatonpana,  September  21.  Carlisle  taken  by  tho  Pretender, 
November  16.  Frederick  II.  Invadea  Saxony,  November.  Derby 
reached  by  the  Pretender,  December  4.  Surrender  of  Dresden  to 
fiadadflk  U..  Daeanbar  II.    lUlaa  aatarad  bj  tba  Spaaiaid*. 


December  19.  Charles  FJwari  retreats  to  Scotland,  December  20. 
Krcdcrii.k  concludes  trcatiea  of  Drceden  « ith  Suouy  sod  Austria, 
December  26.  Swedaaborg'a  D*  CmUh  *t  Amor*  JMi  publiahed. 
Wahhabbi|^t»pMM^Us4wtrtiMik  Biltii  «<  V«b»  (dlad, 

182«). 

1744  Battle  of  ralkirk.  JaaoaiT  17.  BnHnbtakiBkf  Uanihal 
Saxe,  February  20.   Battla  «(  OnUodaa,  Amfl  II ;  and  ef  tiia  «•. 


bcUion.  Antwerp  takaatollMAdau^lUrlt.  VatdinandVL 
king  of  Spain,  July  9.   iMtniak     Hag  or  Oaaaark,  Aagoat  9, 


Exaeation  of  Loida  Dalmeirino  and  Kilnamoek,  Angait  18. 
bombeadad  by  EagUah  flaet,  surrandaia  to  Aiutriaaa,  Saptawbw  9, 
Tho  Freuch  and  Spaniards  driven  out  of  Italy,  Septambar.  Madia* 

capituUtea  to  the  French,  September  19.  Namur  taken  by  flw 
French,  September  19.  Eartaauake  at  Lima,  October  28.  Ana. 
trians  driven  from  Genoa,  DooatnDer  10.  /ynfrricuiR  Cod*  publiabed. 
Handel's  Jutiat  Maeeaimu  produced.  Hervey's  UtdUatiotu.  Birth 
of  Sir  William  Jcoaa  (diwl.  1794).  Birth  of  PesUloui  (died,  1340.) 

1747.  Lord  Lovat  beheaded,  April  9.  Invasion  of  Brabant  by 
tho  French,  April.  William  of  Nasua  appointed  stadtholdcr  of 
the  Nctherlanda,  May  4.  Admiral  Anson  defeats  French  fleet  off 
Finistone,  May  14.  Coniinodore  Fox  catjtures  French  West  India 
fletit,  Jutio  16.  Nadir  Shah  assassinatod,  June.  Charlee  Edward 
csoajwa  to  France,  September.  Bergen-op-Zoom  taken  by  the  French, 
September  16.  Admiral  Hawke  deftials  French  fleet  off  Belle  Isle, 
October  14.  University  of  St  Petersbnis  founded.  Origin  of  the 
Shakers  about  this  time.  Birth  of  Dr  Parr  (died,  182^  Birth 
of  CwBora  (diad,  ISSQ.    OmSIi  a<  Darid  Brainerd  (bom,  1718). 

174S.  MaaotHeht  iatMlid  br  tha  Frsnch.  AprU  »  ;  aarrendan, 
Mar  7.  Peaaa  tt  Mt-h^HuaMt,  October  18.  Caataaan  of  Paaao 
of  Wartpbalia  oalibimtad  aTBambug,  Ootobat  n.  lavaaion  «r 
ladia  by  A^^aaai  Mm^tmnkm't  Mmr»  dm  Itk 
Riehardaoa'aOMHi  WmUm.  SBdWtAJMMUk  Jkw 
dat  a  Sohwuit  produced.  Biith  of  Jarsniy  Bentham  (died,  ! 
Birth  of  J.  L  David,  painter  (diad.  18S5). 

1749.  Flanders  and  Brabant  evacuated  by  the  French,  Jaauiy- 
February.  Cape  Breton  restored  to  France,  June.  Eruptioa  at 
Yeaaviua,  June-Aogost.  Madraa  reatored  to  the  English,  September. 
War  of  succession  in  the  Camatie.  Swedenbotg'a  vfrcaiM  Cmltttia 
begun  (completed,  1758).  Middleton's  jV-M  Inniiiy  published. 
Birth  of  Mirabeau.  Birth  of  Alfleri  (died,  1808).  Birth  of  La- 
pUce  (died,  1827).  Birth  of  Ooatba  (diad,  1088).  Birth  of  C. 
}.  Fox  (died,  180«).   Birth  if  l^ffo*  Mb  (dhds  IW).  BM  af 

Jenner  (died,  1823). 

1760.  Treaty  of  Ma^irid  between  Great  Britain  and  Spain,  0<  tolier 
5.  Death  of  Mamh&l  Saie,  November  SO.  Waatmustar  Bridge 
opened.  Fielding's  Tinn  J.in^t  publit|M&  JofeliMli  JklllilV( 
1(60  1752.     Baamgartcn's  .-KM/utiea. 

1761  Death  of  Frederick,  prince  of  Wales,  March  80.  Adolphun 
Frederick  king  of  Sweden,  April  8.  Areot  taken  by  Clive,  August 
SI.  PubUoatioa  «f  Didaivt'a  AMycfaptfi*  begun  (completed, 
17M).  PkOetopUm  Arfmte  of  Uaaimk  Birth  of  Uid  Eldoa 
(died,  imy.  Birthof  R.  E  BhoridaaMMI, in«)b  BMiatTaa 
(died,  1890).   Soeirty  of  Antiquailaa  of  Loadm  iMOfpanlil 

1788.  Tha  Near  Styla  adopted  in  Great  Britaia,  laaaair  1.  Om- 
qaaatofthaPB^abqrAlj^iaaaL  Franklin  pi«ToaMaMtit]r  of  BjAt. 
nins  and  electricity.  Birth  of  Legendre  (died,  1838).  Birth  St  J. 
O.  Eichhom  (died.  18S7).  Death  of  Whiston  (bom,  1867).  Birth 
of  Madame  D'ArU^  (diad,  1840).  Birth  of  Blumcnbach  (died, 
1840). 

1763.  The  British  Muaeam  founded,  '^'eslev's  iTvmiu  published. 
Birth  of  Dugald  SUwart  (died,  IH2%).  Birth  of  William  Roaooa 
(died.  1831).  Birth  of  Carsot  (died,  1823).  Birth  of  Thomaa 
Bewick  (died,  1828). 

1754.  Othroan  III.  sultan,  IVcernberlS.  Peace  between  French 
and  K:igh»h  in  India,  December  2ij.  New  Marriage  Act  passed  in 
EngUitd.  Fjrtliquakes  at  Constantinople  and  Cairo.  Condillac's 
Tra  \U  dtt  Srmationt  published.  EdwanU's  Inmtiry  into  (A*  Frf*dom 
of  iKt  WM.  Firat  part  of  Hume's  Hittory  of  England  (completed, 
1761).  Birth  of  Msdame  Boland.  Birth  of  Kleber  (died,  1800). 
Birth  of  Talleyrand  (died,  1838).  Birth  of  Crabbe  (died,  1832). 
Society  of  Aria,  London,  founded. 

17m.  Benedict  XIV.  eonelodea  eoncordat  with  Spain,  January 
11.    "       *~ -      ■  ■    -  ■ 


(diad,  184iK    Dwidt  af 


BlaMuak'a  oxpaditioa  tmlmtt  the  French  in  Canada ; 
ha  to  dihalii  tad  fcfflad,  Jalr  9.  lAon  daatroyed  by  aarthqnaka, 
Koirambarl.  Oaivanilaraf  MaaooviMndad.  Inntloaaf GUImK 
lealaad,lMlift«BOolob«imto  AWHt  im.  iohaat^^ 
fioMry pabUilMd.  Birth aflfaitoiiiMaatlik  BMarrinMa 
(died,  1886)l  Birth  af 
Moahelm  (bom,  1894). 

1768.  League  of  Austria,  Rnaata,  Saxony,  and  Sweden  against 
Prassi*.  Tnaty  of  alliance  between  France  and  Anatria,  May  2. 
England  declares  war  against  Franca,  May  17.  Admiral  Byng 
defeated  by  French  off  Mtnorea,  May  20.  Capture  of  Calcutta  fay 
Sumja  Dowla,  Jane  18.  Prisoners  jierish  in  tho  Black  Hole.  CaaC 
tulat.  in  of  English  garrison  in  Minorca  to  the  French,  June  28. 
The  Seven  Years'  War  begins  with  invaaiun  of  Hajuny  by  Frederick 

IL,  August 87.  OtaadaaaatmdaadfiaxoaanhimaiiaM^Gqitua. 
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[1757-1776. 


hn  10.  Ht  dofcftta  tli«  AoatrUiu  at  LOwodti.  October  1.  Cspltul- 
ktion  of  Suton  umy,  October  15.  William  Pitt  (Chatkun) 
Mcntary  o(  tUU,  I>M«mb«r.  MUltl*  Bill  pumei  in  England, 
DwenilxT.  Yiatkn'*  In^uirf  into  Uu  Or(f;i»  ^ otir  Jdtat «»  1^4  Sub- 
lipu  and  lUaulifut  pablin^ivd.  Birth  of  William  Godwta  (diad. 
183fl).    Bir.h  cf  Moiiu^  (died,  1791). 

1757.  C'»lciitU  retaken  by  lh«  EnRlish,  Jannary  2.  Treaty 
between  Great  Britain  and  Pruaiia  a^tnit  Franca  and  Aaatria, 
Janaarrn.  Chandcroa^ro  taken  by  Kiitl:«h,  March  1 4.  Admiral 
Bjmfi  «ncit,  -Vrnr.:h  14.  1'hc  Frrnch  enter Av fit jihalla,  the  PruMianj 
Bohamla,  April.  I'itt  diamiued  from  office,  April  Battle  of 
JUiehmbng,  Anril  S4.  Battle  of  Pragne  ;  Xaimhali  B  rowne  and 
Behwiria  kOU^        6.    Bnadmas  Inrada  Pni«ia,  Joua.  ?itt 

OmmI  oooB|4ad  bj  TMoah,  July.  T«rd«i  and  BN«n  fleeaftod  by 
Trtneh,  Avgnat   If iadan  tikm  \y  tta  Fl■D<lI^  i«gMt  %  lla«> 

taphm  III.  NlUn.  October  S9.  Oraer  of  Maria  ThmM  feandcd 
LrMalll*  •  Fundam4nta  A)tron«m(m  jmbllahed.  Caibonic  acid  de- 
wribad  br  Black.  Birth  of  Lafayetta  (died,  m4).  Birth  of  Sir 
Bamiul  Romilly  (died.  1818^  Birth  of  Volner  (died,  1830). 
Birth  of  Bivron  toq  Stein  (died,  1831).  Birth  of  William  BUka 
(died,  1627; 

1768.  Pruaaia  overran  by  Ruealana,  JanQiry.  Trinre  FerJinand 
of  BniDJwickdrivea  the  French  from  llanoTi  r,  ic  ,  1 1  L-juary-March, 
and  takes  Mindea,  March  14.  Subaidr  treaty  brtwecn  Ortat 
Britain  anil  ^l^>Jli(^  April  11.  Clement  XIIL  popa,  July  8.  Aicot 
taken  by  the  French,  October  4.  Battle  of  Hochkirchen, — Daun 
dafe«t*  rrwlerick  IL,  October  It.  Frruch  tT»irgo  Madraa,  Decern- 
bw  Il-Fabnuu7  10,  1760.  New  treaty  of  alliance  between  France 
MidAaaMa,  DaMmber  SO.  DoUond'a  •chromatio  object-giaat  la- 
AwMol  MtaUltr  bMpan  by  DodaUr.  SwadmtbOTs'a  N*v 
ifiMtaML  MtttcfNeW 
im.  9mnk  tdHB  hf  tta  Eagilah,  Manb  t.  TMgr  1wt»m 
PM«tnJitref  the  Baltic.  Manha,  BatUaal 
Wadan,  Aagwt  1.  diailaa  IIL  Una  of  Spain.  Aqgul  Ift.  Ad. 
niral  Boaoawan  daliata  naaeh  flaat  u  Bay  of  Lagoa,  Angnat  18^ 
Ezpalaion  of  Jaaolta  tnm  Povtogal,  Septembar  S.  Draaden  taken  by 
ImDarlaliita,  September  5.  Battle  of  Quebec  ;  deaths  of  Hoatealm 
ana  Wolfe,  Septcmbrr  IS.  Admiral  Hawke  defeat*  Marshal  Con- 
flaaa  in  Quiberon  Bay,  November  20.  iilanhal  Daun  capture* 
Oasaral  Fiock  agd  hi*  army  at  Maxrn,  Kcivcmbcr  31.  Return  of 
HaUtjr'a  comet.  Birth*  of  PorsoD.  Wilberforce,  Pitt,  Robaankm, 
Daatoa.  Schiller,  Burna.  1><  ith  of  Maupertuia  (bon^  1IIJ)> 
JlMMrfo*  and  f^n\  part  of  TrisJram  ^^ntfy  ptifaliahed. 

1760.  Car.turc  of  Arcot  1  v  the  Engllah.  February  0.  Battle*  of 
Landihut,  Junr  23  ;  Corbacti,  July  16  ;  Lieffnitz.  Ani^it  18.  Eng- 
lish eOo<juest  of  Canada  completed,  Soptrniber  S.  Ikriin  occupied 
by  Rnaaiana,  Ootob«r  0-12.  OeorR«  III.  kinc  uf  Grc^t  Britain, 
Ctotober26.  BattlaofTorgati,— Daun  defeated,  November  3.  Eddy- 
atona  Uahtlioaaa  aompleted  by  bmeaton.  kiacphenon's  Ottia» 
piUiahdL  17M-W.    Bltth  of  Balnt  aimon  (dlad,  ItU). 

Itn.  raadlelMny  takan  by  Coot^  Jaaoary  14.  Daninlca  taken 
^ Um lagUdi,  Jnne  8.  "famllT  Ooaapaet"  batwaan  tfaa  king* 
m  fcaaoa  aad  Spain,  Angnat  15.  MairiMpa  af  Oaoaga  III.,  Saotam- 
kar&  BaribpwUoaof  Pitt.Oetobar5.  ^ulli  irg  Tikin  lij  ■■wtini. 
DaaamtarlC  Bridgawatar  Canal  eomplatad  by  Biiiidlay.  liWMit 
it  Tanoa.    Death  <^  WiUlata  Law  (bora,  1888). 

178S.  Enaland  declare*  war  on  Spain,  January  3.  Petar  IIL 
emperor  of  Boaaia,  January  5.  Marti niqua  taken  by  the  Engliah, 
FebmarY  4.  Frederick  II.  eonolade*  p<^ace  with  Koaaia,  May  S. 
Eari  of  Bute  prime  minister  of  England,  May  20.  Portn^  iirraded 
by  Spaniar  ln,  May.  Peace  of  Hambnrg  between  Frederick  IT.  and 
Sweden,  May  22.  P<'trr  III.  d'po»Nl,  and  tucceeded  by  Csthrrine 
|I.,  Joly  9;  fiut  to  death,  J  ily  L',  Havana  taken  by  earl 
of  Albemarle,  AugTl*t  13.  'J'hi'  Si.r.niiiri^  drlvr-n  out  of  Portugal, 
autumn.  Hyder  Ali  rajaii  of  i;  ,  s  :c  RouiMan'i  Control  Social 
and  £mih  publiihed.  Death  of  AnsoQ  (born,  1697).  Births  of 
Flchte,  (>>bb«tt,  and  William 

1783.  Peace  of  Pari*,  between  Great  Britain,  France,  Spain,  and 
Portn^l,  February  10.  Peace  of  Qubortsburg,  between  Austria, 
Praaata,  and  Soaony,  February  15  ;  end  of  the  SeTen  Yeaia'  War. 
Oaorge  Grrnrille  &iat  lord  «f  tha  maaofy,  April  8._ArTaalaf  Jak* 

diaoorerad  " 


Vy  Blaok,  tm-S*. 


Vllkea,  Aprtl  Sa    Latant  kaat 
BitU  af  Jaaa  Ftal  BMlw Jdia^  lilBK 

17M.  Wllkai  aivallii  At  mam  «f  Ommm,  Jaamur 
Amaaeaba<waaalliilaMdFwl»  Aprfl  11.  Ivan  VL  nurdertd, 
iilfd.  Btaaialai  PanlataanU  alaetad  king  of  Poland,  Beptembor 
t.  Jesuit  Order  anppreaeed  in  Flaooe  by  Lonia  XY.,  November 
Stf.  BvTon'*  Toyage  round  the  world  begun.  Lardner'i  Tttlimontrt 
to  l\t  truth  ^Uu  Chrittia*  Minion  publiahcd.  Death  of  Hogarth 
(born,  1697). 

1785.  Stamp  Act  paaaed  by  liiitish  narliamcDt,  Mon-h  22. 
Opfoaition  to  it  beffun  by  Yir^niiri,  May.  1.^  r  i  Cave  povi-ruor  and 
commander-in-chief  at  Calcutta,  May.  ilr- kinghaia  »  i:nini»tration 
formed,  July  10.  Joaeph  11.  emperor,  Aupiat  13.  Lady  Hunting- 
doa'a  Coanaxion  foionded.    Blaclutono'*  Commmtaria  pnbliahcd. 


1788.  Death  of  the  CberaUar  da  St  Oaom  (tha  old  Pntcndtii 
January  X  CSiriatlaa  VII.  king  of  Dennurk,  Jannarr  14.  AbmV 
ean  Stamp  Aet  apaaled,  March  18.  Saooikd  Pitt  admitiiitrition, 
Auguat  S.  Wjrbetwasn  Hyder  Ali  and  the  NLiaro  of  t)K<  l>e:caa: 
allianoe  of  tha  Engliah  with  tha  Nixam,  KoTember.  Ljtpcdition  of 
Wallia  and  Cartaret  to  the  Sonth  Seaa.  BodfainTille'*  rorace  rocnd 
the  world  beguiL  Leaaiag'a  X«*aaMjmbUtlMd.  OoldiBUtira  TMr 
,/  H-aitjuid.   Birth*  tf^iladMB  *  tM,  Dalloa,  W.  B. 

luton,  and  Malthu*. 

1  787.  Expulsion  of  Jeauita  from  SjiaJn,  Manh  31.  Oirvit.- 
giren  up  by  Genoa  to  France,  May  18.  Alliance  of  Hydrr  Ah  and 
tha  Kiaaaa  afalaal  tka  BagUah,  Baptambar.  Otaheiu  Hmnnmi 
by  ▼alllaaadOartnat.  JtmmMmt  Mmmtrnt  tot  pnbltahed.  Biitki 
<i  W.  «n  HnMd^  A.  W.  ■fitlMil,  and  Marilldfavoftk 

tm.  Vflkaa  abend  M.P.  te  llddlaaax.  MatO;  rial  «■ 
by  Ua  imprlaoomant.  May  10.  Oaaanl  Oaga  antvaa  vitk  BMtirit 
tioon*  at  fioaton,  September  28.  Lofd  Chatham  laaigna  privr  mA, 
October  Ifiu  War  between  Ruaaia  and  TuikeT,  October.  Jesaib 
ezpeUed  from  Naples,  Parma,  and  Malta.  Cook  a  ILtat  voyage  roond 
tha  world,  1 7  88-  7 1 .  The  Royal  Academy  of  Azt^  Landoa,  faudel 
Death  of  Nathaniel  Lardner  (bom,  IWi),  Blltlw  «f  flaMrfw 
macher,  Chataaabrian^  and  General  Hoche. 

1769,  The  Ltttaraof  "Junius  "  begin  to  spf  cAr,  January.  HyJo 
All  rarogea  the  Camatlc,  January.  Wilkee  again  expelled  the 
Common*,  February  S :  re-elected  for  Middleaex,  February  11 
Hyder  All  compel*  the  English  to  enter  into  alliance  with  him,  and 
to  restore  their  conqacala,  ApriL  CUnicnt  XIV.  pope.  May  IJ- 
Oooupation  of  Coraica  by  the  French,  hi  ay.  Shake*}H'are  Jubilee 
at  Stratfotd-on.ATon,  September  8-8,  Moldaria  and  Walla<;hia 
oooapied  by  Ruaaia,  September.  Watt'*  first  patent  for  ateam-enABC 
Bobartaoa  a  ifutoy  V  Charlm  7.  pabUahal  Blrtha  of  Napalaaa 
L,  VaUlagtoo,  Alaxaadar  vaa  BBmboldt,  Marshal  Key.  t^vbr. 

lMwMM4l»^«hBlia]aaWMdltd*BoDnlaaa» 

inOl  BstigBatioB of  OnfloosLofd  Korth'a adminiatnHaa  foraad, 
inmaej  38.  Tba  "Boston  Haaaaeaa,"  March  6.  Tha  Fianck 
Eaat  India  Companr  dlaaolTsd  by  Louis  XV.,  April  8.  Act  for 
repeal  of  certain  colonial  dutie*  passed,  April  ISL  libaratioti  cf 
Wilke%  April  17.  Marriage  of  tha  Oaaphin  Loni*  with  Mari* 
Antoinatta,  May  10.  Trial  of  Woodfall,  printer  of /tmiiu,  June  11 
Austrian*  enter  Poland,  about  midsummer.  Turkish  fleet  defeated 
by  Rusaiaru  off  Cliioa,  July  8,  and  burnt  in  Cheameh  llay,  July  7. 
G'tncml  KomanioCT  dcfeata  the  Turks  on  the  Kaghul,  Angtist  1. 
Prussian  trtxips  enter  Poland,  autumn.  New  South  ^Vales  dia- 
covered  by  Cook.  Goldsmith'*  Dttrttd  YilUut  pahliahad.  I 
of  Chatterton  (IivTu,  1762).  Births  of  WoMOTtfti^  Btft^ 
Foater,  George  tannine,  and  Thorwaldacn. 

1771.  ParllaiiM  tit  -  f  I'ari*  exiled  by  Louis  XV  ,  Jiccary  19 
QuataruB  III.  king  ui  Sweden,  February  18.  6hah  Alum  11.  eaten 
Delhi.  Deoember.  The  Crimea  aet*ed  by  Bussiana  I>«th  ol 
SmoUoU  (ban,  1721).  Births  of  Sydney  Smith,  lingard,  Sit 
Waltw  8aa«w7aiBaa  MoatMMV*  '  '  ' 
TintadMaaoir     *     »  -  * 

 *^ 

I^aeia,  Aacaat  5.  new  eonstitatloa  establishsd  <■  8«adaa»  Aagaal 
21.  Cook  a  aaeond  Toyige  round  tha  world.  177B-7A  Royal 
Marriage  Act  passed.  Death  of  Swedenboig  (bora,  1888>.  Births 
of  NoTalia,  8.  T.  Coleridge,  Fourier,  and  D.  Ricerda 

1778.  Ahmed  IV.  saltan,  January  21.  Ali  BaT  defeated  and 
captured  by  Murad  Bey,  April  18  ;  aisuMinatad  a  few  djty*  later. 
Constitution  of  East  India  Company  changed.  Jnoa.  Society  of 
Jeans  n.ipprv.wd  tij-  Clerncut  XIV.,  July  31.  Diet  of  Poland  con- 
cludes eesiuon  with  the  partitioning  powers,  September  18- 
Rohilcund  ravaged  by  Mahrattaa,  Agitation  in  Huston,  Ma**., 
a^nat  the  tea  tax,  December  18.  Birtha  of  JctTrcy,  F.  Schlegcl, 
SlamonJi,  and  Thomas  Youn);. 

1774.  Warren  Hasting*  first  govirnor-grneraliof  India,  Jannarj- 
Abdul  Hamid  aoltan,  January  21.   Boston  Port  Bit]  passed,  klarch 
General  Gage  appointad  covemor  of  Maaaachasatta,  April  2.  Louti 
XV].  king  of  Fraaca^  Magr  10.   General  Coart  of  Maasaehnsettr 
dosed.  J  una  17.   TlWtV  «(  Katahnk  Kainaidii.  bstwcaa  RnaaU 

S ;  doaai  Oatobav  Sa.  Daaa  of  Papa  Claaakt  XTV..  Septambar 
ParUamenta  of  Franca  n-«stablish«d  by  Lonia  XYI..  Koramber 
it.  Vvw  Calsdonia  diseorered  br  Cook.  OxMan  disoorarsd  bi 
Priestley  sn^  by  Scheele.  ChestsiiSeld^  LMmt  vMiAitL 
Qoti\M:%  Lndtndujvnjn  Wtrtktr.  The  >r«CM«MWW 
wtint*.    Birth*  of  Souther  and  MessofantL 

1776.  Piu*  VI.  po»,  Febmary  14.  Battle  of  Lexington,  Mataa- 
chnsetts,  April  19-  Famine  riot*  at  Yersaillei,  May.  Waahiogton 
commander-in-chief  of  continental  army,  June  5.  B-ittle  of  Bunkei 
Hill,  Jnne  17.  B.j^tcn  invested  br  Washington,  July  2.  Mf  Utrral 
taken  by  Oen»T.il  ilontRomery,  November  ip.  Code  of  Calhirine 
II.  poblishcd.  Lavaler's  Fh^/tiognomy.  Birtlij  of  Charles  Lamb, 
Turner,  Jane  Ansten,  and  CConnelL 

1778  ^Tacuation  of  Boston  by  th*  English,  March  17.  Canada 


Vtn.  Vanaa  Haatliai  a0Mnur«f  Baaif^  A|*0 
of  St  Patatatoig  for  putfBoa  af  Mild  batwaaa  A  v&l^ 
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evicuaUd  by  Anicncint,  Juno  1?,  DeclMtioQ  of  Independetiee  of 
th«  "United  SUtet,-  July  4.  ComraWooew  ol  United  Bute, 
■oat  to  Fr»!ice,  September.  Britiih  troopo  enter  New  York.  Sep- 
t«mb«r  IS.  Necker't  idminUtratign  (Franoa),  November.  liattle 
ef  Trenton.  December  26.  Cook  *  lut  Tojrago  btg»n.  fbst  vol. 
of  Gibboo'i  Xoman  £mpir*  publUhed  (  iimilllllllL  ITTH-  Baltk'k 
H^mUk  ^NmtUm*.    Birth  of  Nietrahr. 

1777.  Hktiooiil  Im  vt  Unitod  StatM  adopted,  June  11.  Kxe- 
mtioa  «f  Or  Dodd  far  fomr.  Ju»  S7.    BettJ*  of  Brandyvine, 

,^11.  QmmX  BMW  tlfe«  VUhdtlphk.  8«pteinb«r  27. 
>  rffl— Mliiw.  OeiifcwrX  BmadtrarOMaiml  Busorao 
tofkoardOttaLallMilaiiLOelolMrlC.  AitUt*  «f  CMAm- 
tion  of  OnIM  StalM  «nSI  H  Vorcabv  II.  tniiiMrfBii  «r 
Hmbou  Corpaa  Act  la  Onift  HrUali^  DmwbW  IL  'DMth 
MazimiUut  JoMph.  dMlor  af  Bmifah  DMomW  10^  Mla««d  br 
diipnts  u  to  moMMioa.  Howtrd'e  Aoto  4^  (A*  iVuMu  pablUkwL 
Binh*  of  Oontod,  Do  U  M otta-Fooon^  uid  niootM  Campbell 

1778.  Indapendeooo  of  United  Btatea  reeognlaod  br  Tranoe, 
Janaaiy  14  ;  treaty  of  amltr  iigned,  Janaarr  80.  Engluh  amlM** 
•ador  roealled  from  ParU,  March  IS.  Deata  of  Chatham,  May  II. 
France  declare*  war  aninit  EnRltod,  Jalr  10.  SaTmnnah  tekon 
bj  the  EnglUh.  Decemlwr  28.  Bantlwich  Idtnda  and  Owhyhatdk* 
roTerad  br  Cook.  Death  of  VoltAire.  Kirttii  of  TImDH  Bmn^ 
Sir  Hampnrey  Davy,  De  CandoUc,  and  Gty-Louac. 

177s.  Admiral  Keppel  tried  by  ooort-martial  and  ■caolttad,  7an> 
Bwy-Febnury  11.  Ckptain  Cook  (bom.  1728)  kilied  in  Owh7be^ 
Fe^ary  14  Peace  of  Teuhen,  May  18.  end*  war  of  the  Qavarian 
■neoeerion.  6p«in  dedarea  war  a^init  Orrat  Britain,  Jane  10. 
ilUmna  of  Sniia  with  Uaitad  Sutea.  July  IS.  FleeU  of  Franca 
I  ia  UM  EnKliak  OmoimI,  A  agoat   Protaataat  Aaeoeiation 


tgliak  Cbaanel,  Aagoat  Prol 
ftufit  IB  UffiuO.    3fitmKKi%  Um^  tta 


■mIm  VMM  batvtaa  Xaglaad  and  tha  Uaitad  BtaMib 
M  Chanaato*  eraonotsd  by  tha  Indlah,  Baaambar  ] 
«f  Hydar  AH,  Daeambw  7  ;  Tlppoo  Sub  raeeaeda  him. 


pabliahad. 
flWaaacbligar, 

ITM.  Maff  dafiMla  flpaalah  Caat  off  Oapa  81  Tlwwl;  Jaauiy 
16.  Charleaton  MUTeDdera  to  Sir  H.  diatoa,  Kay  IS.  T&a  Qariea 
riota  in  London,  Jnna  S,  Araad  Nentnlity  batwaaa  BMria* 
Denmark,  and  Sweden,  Jnly  9  and  jLngnat  1 ;  Joiaad  bv  Itatca- 
OaDaral.  December  Si.  Areot  taken  vj  Hyder  AU,  Onobw  SI. 
Death  of  Maria  Tbataaa,  Borambar  S8.  Taodnation  raggeated  by 
Jennar. 

178L  The  n«acb  iarade  Jereey,  and  are  defeated,  Jaanary  8. 
Bombardment  of  Gibraltar  br  Speniardi,  April  12  to  NoTomber  28. 
Coaqneat  ol  Florida  br  8p«niarda  completed,  May.  Necker  raeignt. 
May.  The  king  of  Pruaiia  ^oin*  Armed  Neutrality,  May  8.  Sir 
Eyre  Coota  defeata  Hyder  Ah  near  Porto  Novo,  July  1.  Yorktown 
ooeapiad  by  Lord  CotuwuKim,  Aucutt  1.  Sea-&Kht  off  the  Dodger- 
bank  between  Englioh  and  Dutco,  Aognit  5.  Tbe  enijteror  joina 
Armed  Neutrality,  October  9.  Edict  of  toleration  losued  by  the  era- 
prroT.  October  IS.  Yorktown  eapitolalee  to  Woohinf^ton,  October  19. 
The  Barrier  Treaty  dinolved,  November.  Uranaa  (GeorRinm  SiJoa) 
diocorered  by  HeracheL  Sunday  School*  originated  by  Robert  Raike*. 
Birth^of  H.  F.  Clinton,  0.  SUphcnaon,  and  Sir  F.  Chantrey. 

1782.  Second  Kockiagfaam  adminiatrmtion  in  oOloe,  March  97. 
Tklary  of  Rodney  over  naach  flaaSaffOoniaka,  April  12.  Death 
•f  leirkingham,  Jnly  1.    SbalbaM  July  la 

■and  Oaoria  '^ainlca  it 
M  «r CNbnltar  againat  f^jSHm  ^( 

14. 

iMm  { Iraland)  famalad.   Itooaataa'a  Ott^unmu  pnbliahad. 

17SS.  SoTareignty  ol  the  Crimea  aold  to  Catherine  II., 
Jannarr  90.  Coalltioa  niniatiy  of  fox  and  NoHh,  April  2. 
DeflnitlTa  tnkty  of  peace  between  England  and  United  SUtaa 
•igiied  at  Faria,  September  8.  Treaty  of  peace  between  Great 
Britain,  France,  and  Spain,  Septembers.  The  Coalition  miniatry 
diamioMd,  Dcccml'er  13.  Pitt  appointed  iSmt  lord  of  the  treaaary, 
December  19.  WaAhington  resign*  hi*  eommiaaion,  Dacambar 
9S.  Fint  cxpcrirr.cnta  with  Montgolfior'a  tlr  lialloaa«  OldOT  Of 
fit  Patrick  founded.    Birth  of  Bolivar, 

176i.  Tippoo  conclude*  peace  with  the  Engliah,  — mtltution  cl 
conqaaa^  acrced  to,  March  11.  Treaty  of  pcare  between  Kngland 
and  HoIInnd,  June  20.  Pitt'*  India  Bill  psswd,  Aufni«t  13  Ttm 
Board  of  Control  eatabliihed.  Death  of  Johnaon,  Docerober  13. 
Bromah  lock  patented.  Mltted'a  AMMy  ^OHMb  ToL  L|  jnl^ 
Uahed  (completed.  1818). 

I7W.  BadgnatioQ  af  Vairaa  Haatiagi,  February  8.  Joha 
Mamm,  irat  ambaaaidor  of  Uaitad  Stataa  to  EofUnd.  pnamtad  t« 
Omm  ULe  CaaftdwotioB  of  Bnon^  Bnadaalm 

■bA  HiMfir,  falf  St.  TiaatT  of  FaatiiaaMMB  WtMOB  ttt 
amparar  and  tfM  Stataa.Ceneiml.  gnorantaad  by  France,  atoaail, 
Novambar  S.  Expadition  of  Prrante  to  Soath  Sea*.  RojaJlfidl 
Aoademy  ineorporated  Death  of  General  Oglethorpe  (bora,  IMtK 
1788.  Iropeaohroent  of  Warren  Haatiugo,  Febmary,  .FlOllaifclt 
William  II.  king  of  Pmaaia,  Anguat  17.  Lord  Comwallu 
mmenl  of  Indlt,  SeptamWr.  TrMty  of  narintion  ft»d  OOIfilllOTCO 
Mfenoa  Onat  Britaia  aad  Fiaaot^  SaptaaDar  9«l.    ~  ' 
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founded.    Uaivanity  of  Bona  foandod. 
Mioaionary  Boeiatr  laatitnted.  BaiBa't 
of  Admiral  Keppel  (bom,  172S). 

1787.  Flrot  Aaeembly  of  NoUbiea  meeU  at  VerMillca,  Febnia<y 
22  ;  cloae*  May  2.'S.  The  parliament  of  Pari*  exiled.  August- Sep- 
tember. War  !»  twffn  Kniaia  and  Turkey  renewed.  Al^-iisL  The 
Pruniana  invade  lioliand,  and  reatore  the  ttudlhuldi-r,  September. 
Kruption  of  Etna,  Jnlr  to  October.  8ocii-ty  for  aupprcoiion  of  tlia 
ilavr-trada  (onaod  in  Londoa.    Death  of  Gluck  (bom,  1712). 

1788.  rint  publication  of  Timet,  January  I.  Death  o( 
Prinoa  Charlaa  Edward,  Jaaoary  SL  The  emperor  declorea  war 
agaiaat  TariH^,  fobnaiT  9.  Trial  of  Warren  Hactiag*  begins, 
nbfoaiw  XL  TnUdi  laat  defeated  and  deatrmred.  June  28. 
Baaria  failim  war  agilaat  Swedes.  Jnly  11.  Nerker  i«caUed, 
Aagaat  tik  fnaporary  inaanity  of  George  III.;  regency  a| 
Princa  af  ITdk  Octobar  to  Febraary  1789.  8aeoa4  laaiMbly 
of  tba  VMtitm,  Vorembar  8- December  II  OcMkoff  ilaiBoA  1^ 
Boaiiana  ander  Potemkin,  Deoember  17.  Penal  aettlemaat  at 
Botany  Bar.    Dralaage  of  the  Pontine  Marohea  oompleted. 

1789.  Chariea  IT.  king  of  Spain,  January  17.  Selim  111. 
■u]  ton,  April  7.  Mutiny  of  the  "Bounty,"  April  28.  Waobingtoa 
flrat  preotdent  of  United  Stataa,  April  80.  Fir.st  French  Revolution  ; 
opening  of  the  SUtca-General  at  Veraailles,  May  6.  National 
Aaaembly  oon*titnt«d,  Jnne  17.  Fall  of  the  Baatille,  July  14. 
AboUtioa  of  feudal  privilegeo,  Angnat  A.  Inannection  in  the 
Netherlanda,  September.  Suwaroff  defeat*  the  Tuik*.  September 
22.  Jacobin  Club  actllea  at  Pari«.  about  OctuWr.  Ibt  Au»tri«m 
eijK-Ilpd  from  the  Netherlanda,  On  r-nibcr.  I-ar,.!  si'.tlement  in 
India  beB:un,  Herachel'i  great  ttleacoj)*  rum-.  )' 1<  o  Vblli'i 
Natural  Butory  tjf  Stlbnrtu  publiihed.    Birth  of  Kcan  Jrr. 

1790.  Aetof  Uaion  of  Belgie  United  ProTin  cf»  signed  at  Dmiecla, 
Jaaaaiy  11.  Treaty  of  alliiuioa  betweea  Pruieia  and  the  Porte, 
JuuUf  tL  UoBuOo  Towa  aboliahad  ia  Franea,  FablMiT  Ilk 
Daalk  Xoaeph  IL,  Fatwaanr  W.  DafenaiTa  aUiaaea  botwiao 
Pniaria  aad  Polaad,  MnA  U.  IMv  ol  hmr  aboHahad  Is 
Fraaea.  Jaaa  90i  FUanBoB  fttoof  fbaChaapodaHan,  Jaly  ti. 
Peaoe  of  Wetela  betwaea  Baaia  aad  Swadea,  rfgaad,  Aagnat  14. 
Ftrrt  tiaa*  of  aiaignata  In  Wnact,  Baptambw  9.  Leopold  IL 
elected  emperor,  September  80.  Anatriana  enter  Bruaaela,  Decem- 
ber 2.  Conrention  between  the  emperor  and ,  mediating  powera ; 
end  of  the  Belgian  Republic,  December  10.  laaail  tuaa  br 
Snwaroff,  Decemb<-r  23  City  of  Waahington  foaaM.  BaAn 
RejltetionM  on  tiu  Frtnth  lUvolution  pablianed. 

17SI.  De  ath  of  John  We*Uy,  MarcbS.  death  of  Mirabeau,  April 
2.  New  Poliah  Constitution  promulgated.  May  S.  Flight  of  Louia 
XVI.  from  Pari*,  June  20  ;  he  ia  arreated  al  Varenne*  aad  brought 
back,  Jane  21.  Prirttley  riot*  at  Birmingham,  July  14.  Declara- 
tion of  Pilnitz,  Ang-J8t  27.  First  coa];t:i.a  (belwuen  Austria  aud 
F^aaia)  formoi,  Anguat  27.  The  constitution  rcnijileted  by 
Natioiiid  Aaaemblv,  September  S;  accepted  by  L■:lui^  Si  plrmber 
li.  Meeting  of  National  Legialatire  Ateembly  at  I'aria,  October  1. 
Death  of  Potemkin,  October  18.  Repreeentative  go vern me ut  intro- 
duced ia  Canada.  Galrani'a  diaeorery  of  animal  electricity  pab- 
liahed.    D'  I  araeli  *  Curicntiu  tf  JAUrmtmn  poUiabad. 

179^  Peace  of  Jaaay  batwaaa  Xaaria  aad  Tarkaj,  Jaaaanr  %. 

Attack  on  SaringapataatfttaX9^i4iMi^«.  fiMtkolth* 
Emperor  Laooald  IL.  WmA  I.  Mmiital  sildrtn  it  PIhIi, 
Marok.  Oaobrw  IIL  of  Bwadan  mmlwilia  by  lakafatxsai. 
Hank  M ;  OaiUvaa  IT.  apoewda.  Pkaea  ooaeloded  betweaa  tho 
EaglUiaM  Tlppoo;  eeeeion  of  half  of  Myaore,  March  19.  The 
blaelaia  8t  Domingo  declared  free,  April  4.  Loui*  XVI.  declarta 
war  against  tbe  lung  of  Hunganr,  April  30.  Invasieo  of  the 
National  Aaaembly  and  the  Tnuenee  bv  the  mob,  "  proceaaion  of 
the  block  breecheo,"  June  SO.  Franci*  II.  elected  emperor,  JoIt  S. 
Manifeato  of  duke  of  Bniniwick,  July  25.  Death  of  the  earl  of 
Guildford  (Lord  North),  Anguat  i.  Attack  on  the  Tuileriea ; 
maaaocre  of  the  Swiaa  guards,  Augxist  10.  Ixiuli  and  his  family 
Impriaoncd  in  the  Temple,  August  13.  Invasion  of  France  begin*, 
Anguit  18.  The  "  SeplfnilM-r  Massacrca,"  at  Paris,  Scrtcrober 
2-3.  Opening  of  National  Convention,  Srjitfmhr- 21.  Abolition 
<if  royalty,  September  21.  The  Republic  jiroclm  :nid,  September 
2i  Tlio  Revolutionary  calendar  adopted,  September  22.  French 
<H  riiratian  of  Savoy,  September.  Battle  of  Jemappea,  Norember 
0.  Belgium  OTorrun  by  the  French,  Korembei^Dccember.  Tb* 
Scheldt  opaaad  to  aU  nmtiona.  November  S9.  Foz'a  Libel  Bill 
gMMl^  Baptiat  MUmaqr  flodo^  loaadad.    Oh  fiiat  wad  for 

I7n.  Ikailjr  tetwon  liMb  lal  FtaMbforMtaodwitHtoaf 
.4.  JUte  Bitl  paaatd  ta  laflaad,  Jaaaar  4. 
of  Ixnda  XVI..  Jaaaary  91.   Invaaioa  of  HoDaaa  by 
Tf  Fabraarr.    Waahington  president  of  United  State* 

fteo■i  tmX  March  4.  I  nsurrKtion  in  La  Vend^,  March  10. 
rolnttonarr  Tribunal  futabliahed,  March  11.  "  Reign  of  Terror." 
English  army  •ml  \»  HcUand,  March.  Death  of  Chief-Jnatiaa 
Manafield.  March  20  (l>om.  170S).  Fall  of  the  Giroodiata,  Jnna 
S.  AnatainatioD  of  Murat  by  Charlotte  Cordsy,  Jnly  IS;  aseea. 
tiea  of  Charlotte,  Jaly  17.    Lary  m  OMuaa  of  tba  Ftmeh  ordaiad, 

^*  "Dl^ed  by  Googl^ 
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An^it   23.     ruu'li  UfTTf  taken  by  the  AnglUt  SS. 

Toulou  taken  bt  Lord  Hood,  Att^«t  S8.  Lyons  taken  by 
Kellrriuacin,  Octotier  0.  Execution  oi  Mario  Antoinette,  October 
19  ;  of  the  GLiondiiita,  October  31.  Wotihip  of  reaaon  introdnced, 
Vorembeir  10.  Toulon  rvtakan,  —  Kinolcon  Bona|>arta  at  th«  ilegr, 
Uacember  18,  10.  The  A'o^adct  of  Mantel,  December.  Society  of 
United  Iriahmen  founded. 

1704.  IiMurroctioD  lo  Poland,  KoaehiMlte  geoefmliarimob  March. 
Ksacntion  of  Danton  and  bU  followera,  April  C  HabWiOintli  Act 
«M|wnd«l  is  Eoglaod,  May  23.    Victory  of  Lad  Bonn  OtirTmcli 

11«w«i,JuwM.  FUI«(Bobe«pierT«,— «ad«ftka  IMgaof  Tonr, 

Jnly  27.  Conica  reduced  by  the  kngllah.  Aamat  4,  Battle  of  Mad*- 
wice  ;  KfMclutiko  wouudi-d  and  captured,  October  10.  Triala  of 
Hardy,  Homo  Tookc,  and  other*,  Octobti'-November.  Battle  of 
Fraga,— the  i'olc}  defeated  br  SuwarofT.  November  i.  Waraaw 
•ntcrvd  by  Ru»j»iina,  NoTember  9.  The  Engliah  driven  from 
Holland,  December.  Chapne'e  teltjerabh  inrfnte^i.  Ooilwin'a 
CaJei  WiUiann  publiahrJ.  l'»ley'«  Ecidtifcti.  Orfthc'ii  H'tl/ulm 
Mci'feri  tz-A./aArs. 

1795.  Thi.'d  partition  of  PoLacd  djrang'Hl  Ik  Iv.  i-,  n  Rnaaia, 
Anntria,  arni  PrUMia,  January  3.  Tho  Frtru  h  icli  r  jVinrterdam, 
Jmiinry  19,  AhoUlion  of  thp  ttjidtlm]  !•  rati- ;  tha  lUtavian 
Klji-:1j1:o  eatiibUih'd.  Fct>:-.iury  24.  Iiisurrcr  ti.  a  it  Pajia,  April  1. 
Peai  o  ij(  Biutei  l*tive«n  Frrtii  h  Ui'jiut-lii.  arjil  the  king  of  Pnuaia, 
April  6.  Acquittal  of  Warren  Hosti.'ij-n.  April  28.  InaarrectioD 
•t  Parla,  May  2i>-Sl.  Treaty  of  Bwei  between  rimno*  and  Spain. 
iwljta.  The  Dlrectorr  eitabliahMl,  A ^Ht  1&  Caaa of  Oosd Bop* 
k  by  Oa  Engliah.  SeptmlMC  Auazatim  d  BalgluB  to  ftniMa, 
!L  la«trittingfliaalkadOaB*MrttaB,OatobirM.  King 
riidkatH^  NoTMtb*  U.  JMA  MCdnMBto  te  Oiylon 
tdtao  by  Bngtiik  Inalttato  Vtaaea  and  3roh  Polyteehtijug 
fonnded.    UanMoth  Oontga^  tidaad,  fonadad. 

1705.  Uah  Inmmction  Aet  paiaed.  March  lOl  Battle  of  Lodi. 
May  10.  Milan  antared  by  Napoleon,  May  Ifi.  Traaty  between 
French  Bapnblie  and  the  king  tt  Sardinia  for  ceaaion  of  Nice, 
Savoy,  kc.  May  15.  Bologna  entered  by  Napoleon,  June  18. 
AUiuoe  between  France  and  Siiain,  Aognat  19.  Spain  daclarea 
war  igainat  Orcat  Britain,  OiUt.cr  8.  Soipenaion  of  Habeaa 
Corj.m  Act  in  Ireland,  October  2fl.  lUttlo  M  Areola,  Norember 
1&-17.  Paul  emi>eror  of  Rumla,  November  17.  CSapadane  Republic 
foanded,  December.  Attempt  of  Otsncral  Hoche  on  Ireland,  Dec- 
ambar  22-27.    Hydraulic:;  tiren  patented  by  Bramah. 

1797.  Battle  of  Eivoli,  January  14.  C*iiitiiUtion  of  Mantaa  to 
Napolron,  Febmarr  1,  2.  Admiral  Jerri?  (■  Sp,inisli  fleet  off 
Cape  St  Vincent,  February  14.  John  Adama  ^iresident  of  United 
Statei,  March  4.  Napolron  dr>  Itree  war  on  \  cuice.  May  3  ;  uii  1 
anten  the  city,  May  16.  Councila  of  FlTe  Hondrtd  and  of  the  Ancienta 
aatabliahed  at  Paria,  May  SO.  Ligarian  Bepablic  eatabliahod,  June. 
Cbalpina  Rapublie,  Jona  ».  Death  of  Bork^  July  9.  Death  of 
BanM^  tub  tL  Owa  i'itot  d  IMh  Fnutidor.  Saptambar  A 
AdaiwlPwwm  illhiii  Pitot  iaat  <g  OtopaidawB.  fletobar  11. 
Tmtf^Outmtmmlo  brta'aan  faaea  tutAaMa,  October  17. 
IMnUk  WIlBaallL  kiiig4ilPklMl%  VofmbtrllL  Oongreiaof 
Baatadt  opam^  Daoambar  t.  Inaonaetloo  at  Itoma,  Daoemoar  S7. 
Fint  hraa  of  ona-^oond  notaa  by  Bank  of  England. 

1791  Occapation  of  Rome  by  the  French,  February  10; -a 
lapublio  proclatmod,  February  16.  Snbiogation  of  Swilierland  bjr 
the  French,  January-March.  Helvctio  Republic  proclaimed,  Apnl 
12.  Annexation  of  Geneva  to  France,  Auril  2is.  Rebellion  in 
Ireland  brcaki  out.  May  23.  Malta  taken  by  Napoleon,  June  11. 
Kr*Dch  invo»ifin  of  Kj{yi>t,  July  1.  Battle  oSf  the  f*yrarald«,  July 
21.  liattlc  of  the  Nile,  Xti^'i't  1-2.  General  Humbert  land*  French 
force  at  Killala,  Au/just  ;  -u: i rti  l-r*  to  f'.ctu  ral  Ijilts,  Reptembiir  H. 
Home  occupied  by  Neapolitans,  NovcinlM?r  29.  Abdication  of  king 
of  Sardinia,  Decern Imt  0.  Al!inD>-e  lwtwiM>n  Buaaia  and  tha  Porte^ 
December  23,  Treaty  between  Gn  at  HritJiin  and  Ruasia,  Decem- 
ber 2S.  Ir.come  Tax  propoeed  by  Pitt,  I-i<'  .  uibfr.  J>  ii::.-r  n /»i,/i.'iry 
("  Va'-cianliun  ")  publisned  Lilhograjjl.y  invented  by  StncfelJcr. 
Haydn's  L'tfaluin  j>rL«iuted. 

171*9.  Naples  enterc<i  by  the  French,  January.  Capitulation  of 
DiMibrtitatein  to  the  French,  January  29.  Invasion  of  Syria  by 
NuolaoB,  febraaty.  iMaaaacre  of  Jaffa,  March  7.  Uneaoccaafm 
iiifi  «r  Aon  br  NuoUb^  Ihnh  le-lby  SL  lavaaion  of  Myiore 
by  A*  Kngliab.  MStST  OongnM  «t  SMtidt  doaad.  Amil  7. 

Napoleon  defaato  TMta  a*  Alml^Jnly  Sft.  ^F^d^andTv.^ 
Naplea  reatond^oly  97.  Bnaaiana  enter  Switterland,  Anguat 
DmUi  ot  ftaa  VL,  Aogiut  29.     Zurich  entered  by  the  French, 


Betraat  of  Suwaroff  from  Switrerland,  September  29. 
Roma  reeorered  from  the  French,  September  SO.  Ovartnruw  of  the 
Directory,  16th  Brumalrc,  November  9.  Napoleon  "  Fiiat  ConraL" 
December  Ut,  Death  of  Vraahington,  Deoember  14.  Laplaoj'a 
MSeani'Sut  I  'daU  publiahcd  (completed,  1825). 

IBOO.  Pioa  VIL  elected  pope,  March  14.  Caadon  of  Sorat  to 
lMtl«dl>Oa«iiay,llay  IV  ftw^afttaOwrtWBBMBdty 


Kapoloa*,  May  17-20  Battle  of  Maruipo.  Jane  It  Legialativa 
Union  of  Oroat  BriUin  and  Ireland  by  Act  J  July  2:  MalU 
Uken  by  Engliah,  September  6.  t  s?-.  a  of  M;^,r*  to  the 
Eneliih,  October  12.  Battle  of  Hohrnhndt-n.  DeccuiUr  5.  The 
VoiUic  pile  invented    Tl.   /  i^-'     dtt  IkbaU  founded. 

1801.  Fir¥t  Imperial  pailiameu;  of  United  Kinedom  ineeti, 
January  22.  BeugnaUoo  of  Pitt,  Fabraanr  S.  Addi^glM  fnt 
lord  of  the  tnaauy.  Faaoa  tt  LuMQa,  Falroary  ».  Tmbh 
JeffenaB|mldaBt«r  Vaftad  BtMi%ll»A4  BMtk  oT  Alaaa- 
dria ;  AtecNBty  BOftaUy  VMuM  tl.  KliMd«a  at 
Euwia  etactad  by  HapolaoD,  March  SI.  Paal,  emperor  of  Baaaia, 
BOideKd.  March  S4  ;  Alasaadcr  L  loeoaada.  Victory  of  Kalaoa 
over  Danish  fleet  at  Copenhagen.  April  2.  Cairo  anrrandcra  to  tha 
Engluh,  June  27.  Concordat  between  Piiu  VIL  and  Napolaoo, 
July  15.  Mecca  taken  and  pUlaged  by  Wahhabeoi.  ETacoatlon  of 
E^rpt  by  the  French,  September  2.  Peace  between  Great  Britain 
and  France,  October  1  i  between  Russia  and  Franoa^  October  & 
Firat  Cenaus  of  Great  Britain  taken.  T  ."  ^  '.cruid  Oana  diwUWad 
by  FUzzL    Block  machinery  invintcd  by  r.macL 

1802.  French  expedition  agaitiHt  .''t  I'omingo,  Februair.  Paaea 
of  Amiens,  Mar  h  27.  Napoleon  Fir<t  Con«til  for  lifi-,  Aognat  X 
Kiaing  of  the  S«'u:<  u:.  i-  r  Aloys  Reding,  sumni  r  Piedmont  an- 
nexM  to  France,  Scptcinber  11.  The  asUroid  i'aliaj  discovered  by 
Olbcra.     Edinburgh  JUi'iew  commenced,  October. 

1803.  New  conatitutlon  Impoaed  on  Switxerland  by  Kapolaon'a 
"  Act  of  Mediation.'  Fabroary  19.  Cape  of  G«od  Hope  restored  ta 
tha  Dutch,  February  SI.  £»Pt  cracnated  by  tha  Enfliah.  Mank 
17.  LonUaBaaoIdbyMmlaomtoUnitadBtati^ArnlMi  W* 
land  daobraa  war  MdMkVniua.  May  18.  Bmww  wtodhftti 
rnach,  iOM.  ling  fa  Inkuid  Udat  WmmM,  J«ly  SS.  Pre- 
rtrntlflllt  fw  ItanA  bviiloB  af  Bi^lnd,  tlf^  War  b*' 
twaaa  tha  Bn^tah  and  SindU  begina,  Aogurt  V  Oaarnl  Lake 
dafbati  Mahnttaa  near  Dalhi,  and  enten  tM  fl^»  Saptamber 
11  Battla  of  AMare,  September  28.  St  T*— '*|^  prodaiaiad 
independent,  November  29.  Treaty  with  Rajah «fB«M;  Daoamb* 
17 ;  with  Sindia,  December  28.  Atomic  theory  propounded  by 
Dalton. 

1804.  PublicatioB  of  tha  Cod*  Cicil  {yapolion),  Jannary.  Dnka 
of  Enghien  shot  br  order  of  Na[K)!euii,  Marrh  21.  Sorinam  taken 
by  the  English,  April  29.  Pitt  prime  minister  the  second  time. 
Mar  12.  Napoleon  "Empern:  cf  tic  Ku-n.  h,'  May  IS.  Tlie  JesoiU 
rrttaniit'.fd  to  the  Tao  Sicilies,  July  30.  Francis  11.  aiaumei  title 
of  hertditary  emperor  of  Austria,  Aufj^ut  11.  War  with  Holltar 
through  this  year  and  the  next  Coronstion  of  Kapolccm  1.  ajid 
Joaepnlne  by  the  Pope  at  Paria,  December  2.  Sjiain  declares  war 
aff.jin«t  Qrtsat  Britain,  l>i  i  tuber  12.  Asteroid  Juno  diaooTcrad  by 
ll^riinR.  British  and  Ff.reign  Bihlo  Six i.'tv  rst.ibUshed.  Iwtafl 
Banka  ori(;|^inated.    Schiller's  H'llktlm  jTf/i  pablishod. 

1805.  Siege  of  Bhurtpore  by  the  English.  JasQary.  Jeflam 
weaident  of  the  United  kutea  (second  term),  March  4.  Battla  •! 
iniVtaoi%  April  S.  Third  coalition  against  France,  April  IL 
Daath  of  Bart  gf  Bhalbuma,  May  8  (bom.  17S7).  KatiJw 
erownedklngolltalratllll^llarMu  OaHW  md  UfoiiM  I*' 
pnblie  inoorporatod  vKk  ftaDMk  fu»  9.  iMpaanfcmit  vt  iMd 
Malvlllak  JiUM  S6.  Tklid  aoalltion  agatiiat  Trance  completed, 
fieptamwr  9,  Ouitolatiain  of  Oeaaral  Mack  to  Napoleon  at  Ulzn, 
October  17  and  19.  Victory  and  death  of  Nelson  at  Trifalrar. 
October  81.  Vienna  occupied  by  the  French,  Novei;L!.rr  13 
Huasian  and  British  forces  land  in  Ns riles,  November  20.  Battle  of 
Ansterli Lr,  December  2.  Treaty  with  Holkar,  ceuioo  of  territory 
to  the  English,  December  24.  Peace  of  Praaboig,  Deoamhar  M 
Britiah  and  Foreign  School  Society  fuundad.  FoilH'*  JkHftf*!^ 
lishnL    Scott's  />i.v  of  th*  ImH  MxiiMrtl. 

1806.  The  electors  of  lia  varia  and  Wiirleml-er^  t.ike  the  title  of 
king,  Janoary  1.  Cuw  of  Ound  Hope  retakrn  by  the  English, 
January  8.  Death  of  Pitt.  Jn:iusn-  23  Grrnvill!'  and  Foj  admini- 
stration. Frhniary.  Admiral  Duckworth  dcstnn  9  French  s<]uairr>& 
off  St  Domingo,  Febraary  fl.    Prussia  conclui!i  »  tn;ity  with  Na- 

ratified  March  9.    Joseph  Ik-mapirte  mode 
arch  30     Trii\l  of  I^irii  MtlviUe  K'pin*, 
20  :  acquittal,  June  12.    Ixiuis  Napolron  BunjiiKute  made 
of  Ilolland,  June  6.     Great  Britain  declaroa  war  agaiaat 


p<iIiNjn  1.,  February  16  ;  rat 
kin^  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  M 

ApiiJ 
king 


Pnuaia,  Juno  II.  Battle  of  Maids,  July  5.  Mutiny  01  Sepoya  at 
Vallma,  July  la  Confedaration  of  the  RUa*  fanrndi  'tdf  \% 
DiaaoltttioB  of  tha  Holy  Boman  Empire,  Augnat  t.  Disft  «  Fao, 
'       "    —    ~  ~        OetoharC  Battla* 


empire,  Augnac 
1  agMMt  Vtanca,  I 
bar  14,  Napele 


IS.  FooiaMdltloai. 
«l  Jan*  Mid  Avanladt,  Oetotiar  14,  Napeleon  antara  Bariia. 
OotobarS7.  Flight  of  FrederielcVFIIlUn  III.,  October.  NatMlaoas 
Uerlin  dacree  deelailng  tha  Britiah  hies  in  a  state  of  blodcada^ 
Novembar  SL  Ooeopation  of  Hamburg  by  the  French,  NoTenber. 
War  between  Ritaaia  and  Tttrkey  begins,  November  23.  Elector  of 
Saxony  axsume}  title  of  king,  Daoember  11.  The  Rusaians  enter 
Bucharest.  December  27.    11  aileylmry  CoUega  founded. 

1?0~.  Batt'.o  of  Eylau,  Febrnary  7-<.  Sir  J.  Duckworth  forcee 
the  pa3s.i^o  of  t.io  1  )ardancllca,  February  19.  Abolition  of  the  slave 
traJa  in  Britiah  ampin  br  Ae*  paaaad  March  S&  Tha  Portland 
AfinL   Oautdo  tokaa  bf  llM  Pm^  Hay  M 
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■idl«iai1te4epo«<<lti7J«iI«tfl«,  Urns*;  U«8tii|*sIV.awieMila. 
9ipalnB  itttmu  tha  KomUiui  m  Fttedkiid.  Jane  14.  Oo«f«niiM 

of  the  tmptron  Alrxuidcr  and  Napoleon  nrar  Tilnit,  Juno  35. 
P—et  of  Tflait,  July  7  and  9.  Drath  of  Iho  Cardinal  York,  laat  of 
the  8tiurt%  July  13.  Jminin  Bonaparte  made  king  of  Weatphalia, 
Aofliut  IB.  Bombanlauiit  of  Coptnhagtn  by  Engliah  fliMt,  Sep- 
trmbcr  S-S ;  iarrvodcr  of  Daniah  fleet  ETai"U4tion  nf  EsYpt  by 
tiritiah  forcoa,  September.  Krench  invaaion  of  J'l  ituKal,  jJovem- 
ber  j  Liabon  entered,  Noreniber  30.  Tha  Prince  Krg.'nl  and  Roval 
family  of  I'ortu^  fmbark  for  Bruil,  Moretnber  29.  Kupturr  t-c- 
t»e«a  Greet  Britain  end  R«ied«,  Norember-Dt-cntiber.  French 
traofa  oiitkr  Bpein,  December.  The  kingdom  of  Ktr^ma  aetted  by 
Kepolaon,  Daoeinber  10.  Nepoleon  poblUhea  Die  Milan  decree. 
DaMiabor  lH  llHHhMid  Veete  diacorered  by  Olben.  Zootoglcu 
|ode^  «t  Lario^fcMMtyol^^^Hegere  ndiumimUogU  4m  (MtUt 

tMBk  VinoiMn  oorapUi  Bona,  Potauuy  S.  A  iMW  BoWitj 
moted  1b  Inaee  by  Nepoleoo,  Merch  11.  Abdleetioa  of  Chertea 
IT.  «(  Sfkia  in  farour  oi  Ferdlnend.  prince  of  Aaturia^  Merch  L9. 
Mont  eBtan  Medrid,  March  SS.  Inearrection  et  Madrid.  Hay  a. 
Treaty  df  Beyonne  between  Cherlee  IV.  end  Nepoleon,  May  6. 
Abdication  of  Ferdinand,  May  4.  Joaeph  Bonaparte  made  king  of 
Spain,  Jnne  A.  Sim  of  Seraeoeae  by  tne  French  begun,  June  15. 
Marat  made  king  or  Naplf»,  July  15.  Battle  of  Baylrn,  July  21. 
Sir  Arthur  WcUcitii'V  in  >t|jain,  Aogunt  1.     Si.'gc  of  Sar.igoaea 

raiaed,  Auguit4.  Bitt^o  of  Vimcira,  — Wellealey  dtd  jt^thc  Krench, 
Aogutt  21.  Con , f  Dti  ni  of  Citit™.  Conferenoe  oi  Al'  tstniirr  and 
Napoleon  at  Erfurt,3i'ptrnilh«r27-Octob«rl4.  Muataj  ha  IV.depoeed 
and  murdered,  ^iorcmb^r  15  ;  Mahmoud  II.  laccecdi.  MaxlriJ 
entered  by  Napoleon,  December  4.  Abolition  of  Spaniah  lD<]ai- 
Mtion,  Daaaabar  4.  SaiMmaaa  acaip  bombarded  by  tha  Fnneh, 
~  at  cTOr  " 


lou  Moot*  bagna,  Deeembar  94. 


Daeaabar  M.  Jialnat 

VlalaaA  ineononttad  wttk  Ibmfia,   Maato^  tmnitM  far  m 
Ufa  la  Aimimk  iBVMitid.  gootfa  MmnUm  liSlMihad. 

ISM.  TraatTor  peaea  batarcen  Orcat  Britain  aadTBrkaj,  Jitmuf 
Battle  of  bomfla;  death  of  Sir  John  MootaiJaonarj  I «.  Bar*. 
goaM  atonned  by  tha  French,  January  27.  Coodaot  of  the  dnke 
of  York  iBTe^igatad  by  parliament,  Janoary-March.  War 
betweea  Rnana  end  Turkey,  February,  Tbo  linea  of  Tra  van  core 
■tenaad  by  KakI>''><  Febnaqr  10-21.  James  Madiaon  preiudent 
a(  United  Stale*.  March  4.  Gu»ta»-us  IV.  of  Sweden  drnoicd, 
Mareh  S9  ;  CharUa  .MIL  sur.-oeil*.  Onorto  taken  by  Sou!'.,  March 
99.  ReTolt  of  Tyrul  utuicr  Hof.T,  Ajirif  8.  Invasion  of  lUv&ii»  hy 
Auatriana,  April  il.  Paaaage of  tti >■  l)ii-,;ro  by  Wcl'.itigton  ;  ftci-upatinn 
of  Oporto,  Jiay  12.  Napoleon  ent-ja  Vn  ntiii,  May  13.  Slntea  of 
the  Uiarch  annexed  t^i  Vrsn-c,  May  17.  lUttle  of  Aipem,  May 
Sl-SS.  Charlee  XIII.  king  of  SwcUcn,  June  S.  Nar>olcon  exoom- 
aanicated  by  the  Pope,  Jnne  10.  Arreet  of  the  Pope,  July  5.  Battle 
•rWagram.  Jul/  6.    Battle  of  Tela  vera,  July  Engliah  ex- 

Mditianlo  WatehowHiW  Ja>7  38.  Finland  ceded  to  Bnaria. 
AMgoik  7.  ftaditag  takan  by  the  Englieh,  Aognat  10.  Peace  of 
Yiasna  betweaa  Fhuiee  and  Aoatria,  October  14.  PerceTal  admini- 
atration  formed,  October  90.  Diroroe  of  the  Kmprcfa  Joaephine, 
December  15.  Eraruation  of  Walcheren  br  the  Engliah  December 
n.    The  Quarterly  Revuv  oonvmenoed  (Feliraarv). 

1810.  OnadaloaDe.and  Amboyna  taken  by  the  Engliah,  February. 
Marriage  of  Napoleon  with  Afchduchr  u  Maria  Lioutaa,  April  1. 
fiir  F.  Burdett  committed  to  the  Tower.  April  9  Silijtria  Ukrn 
by  KuMiani.  Jane  23.  Holland  annext.i  to  Frari'-p,  July  10.. 
JaaWna  takea  Ciadad  Rodrigo.  July  12.  fii  ru.vintt  ■  hnu  n  orown 
prince  of  Sweden,  August  21.  Battlo  of  Bu*,!.  !,  .S  |  ti  :-ilMr  27. 
Wellington'a  army  within  the  Une«  of  Torrrn  Vcdraa,  Octolwr  10. 
Inaanity  of  Geori;-'  111,  Xo»cml>er.  M»nr:tioa  taken  by  Engnsh, 
December  >.  UnirerEity  of  Berlin  foundrd.  Sect  o(  Primitive 
Uathodiata  faonded  by  Hugh  Bourne.    MeduM  dt.ttad'O  ih 


1111.  Tortoea  taken. by  Sachet,  Jaaoaiy  L  TIm  Kafnuv  Bdl 
IQiMl  Britain)  paaaad.  Febnarr  6.  Daatt  tt  MMkalysa,  ¥Mnurj 
V  flMtBt  17tt).  JCaaaKN  ol  the  Mamelukea  at  Cairo  by  Mehcipot 
AB,  MooIlI.  Bad4oa  anmndera  to  the  French,  March  10.  Battle 
orFnentae  d'Onore,  Mar  4,  6.  Battle  of  Albuera,  May  10.  Jara 
eaaqaerM  by  the  Engliah,  Augoet  20.  Death  of  Biahop  Perry, 
September  80  {bora,  1728).  Laddite  riota  at  Nottingham  begin, 
NoTember.  Great  comet  Tiaible  for  four  months.  Bell  Rock  lifjht- 
houjrt  bnilt  by  Stevenaon.  Natif^nal  SchoJil  !k)cicty  found'-iL 
liiclnihr's  Ku^nLvfu  OtfchicUt  publi«tii-  l 

1812.  Wellington  itorme  "Ciudad  Rodri^,  Janti.iry  V3  ;  invent* 
ftad^oz,  March  18  ;  «ti)rni«  the  town.  April  6.  New  fiptiLiili  n- 
atituiion  promulgated  by  th<!  Cort^«,  Maroh  18.  Assiwsmatioti  of 
Jdr  Peneral,  May  11.  Peaio  nf  Burharest  l>etwcen  Ku»<u*  and 
Tarkey,  —the  Pruth  declared  the  boundary  of  the  two  cmitiroL  May 
2A.  The  Liverpool  adminiatratioa  fanoad*  in*  &.  Tha  Unilad 
Sutea  declan'  war  againat  Ornat  Britate,  Am  II.  llmlaoa  dadaraa 
war  againat  Rwarfa,  ivm  SI.  TMsHat  ol  bmm'WIvmb  Great 
Biltalir8wwl«B,aiidBMrfa,J4rM>  BaWto JMtiMiUi.  Jnly  82. 

If*   oHHO  m  HnoBn  fBt  WMKcnf,  wp* 


bar  1«.  Maaomr  tfwwlad  U  «fio  9mA,  M.  laU'n 

steam  vaaaal  aaOi  M  «!■  ajrS.  ladiM  dIaaMand.  OotaH|«'t 
7A« /Hmd  pnUidMd.  nmtw«oHrtai«lCUU»Air(M.  BaSTk 

Logik. 

181S.  Fourteen  Lodditee  eieent^  at  York,  Januarj'  10.  Con. 
cordat  twtween  Najwleon  I.  and  Piua  VII.,  January  25.  Abolition 
of  Spanish  Inquisition  by  the  C'(>rti>s,  February  12.  Filth  coalition 
againat  Frame,  March  1.  Janu>«  Maditon  preaident  of  Unitrd 
Sutia  (seconJ  term).  March  4.  Bullli-  cf  LuUen,  May  2.  Battle 
of  liautn-n.  Way  20-21.  Hamburg  seiinl  by  Davou»t,  May  SO. 
Capture  of  U.S.  frieate  "Chesapeake  '  by  11. M  S.  "  Slunnon," 
June  1.  Battle  of  Vittoria,  June  21.  HatOes  of  the  I'yi'neea, 
Jniy  26-aO.  Battlaaof  Dresden,  Auguat  24,  25,  and  27.  St  Se- 
baatian  atonud  kgr  Vailington,  Auguat  81.  Treaty  of  TopiiU; 
allianea  of  Kaala,  AaiMa,  aad  raaai^  BaflMihai  t.  WallugtM 
pesaee  fit*  WdawMi,  uA  ISMdaa  l^noa,  Oetobar  7.  -  BatOa  «l 


Leipeic,  October  10,  18,  10.  Neatnility  of  Switierland  proclaimed, 
Novembers.  Tb« French aracoate Ceraany,  NoTcmber 22.  Wil- 
liam, priaoa  oCOnua  McaUad.I>ae8»ba>l.  BaeMe  lidiit  dto. 
coTer«ri90«7.  WkMuftQmmiMviiaUtmL  UuHtibaf* Lifi 

Iff  Jitlxm. 

1814.  lioHvaj  chief  of  repoblie  of  Vanexuala,  January  1.  Ce»- 
doo  of  Norway  to  Sweden  by  treaty  of  Kiel,  January  14.  I'ius  VH 
dismissed  from  Konlainebleau,  January  22.  Death  of  Kichte,  Janu- 
ary 27.  lUtllr  of  Drthei,  February  27.  Treaty  of  Clairment. 
March  1.  Caj  irjl.Aliuii  of  Pariv  March  31.  Entry  of  the  allied 
eovercigna.  Drposition  of  Napoleon  by  the  senate,  April  1.  liattle 
of  Toulijuae,  April  10.  Abdication  oi  Napoleon,  April  II.  L<ouie 
XVI II.  enten  Paris  (the  flret  Restoration),  May  8.  Napoleon 
landa  in  Elba,  Mav  4.  Fodinand  VIL  annala  ue  eonttitntioD, 
May  4  :  antora  Madrid,  lUy  14.  Tha  Pope  enten  Bona,  Uta  U. 
PteM«ffHiL  Mm  Ml  la?«dM«f  Gaaada  bv  jUMriian^J«l7. 
AMmauikm  «#  BiMaai  to  Holknd  agreed  to^  July  SI.  Aa 
ooiaition  re-eatabliahed  in  Spain,  July  21.  Ohplim  and  burning  el 
Waahington  by  General  lloee,  August  24.  Boiavir  erected  into  n 
kingdom,  October  11.  Congrcee  of  Vienna  opena,  November  8. 
Peace  of  Ghent  between  Greet  Britain  and  United  SUtea,  Decetnlxr 
24  New  Orleana  attacked  bv  Sir  E  Pakenhara,  December  27, 
New  Com  Lawpaaaed  in  Etigland.  (Jrder  ot  Ji  suiia  re-established 
by  Pioa  VII.  Wordaworlh  s  i'xrvrnan  published.  Scott'a  Watsrr. 
<rif. 

1815.  Battle  of  New  Orleans,  January  S.  Napoleon  esoa[>es 
fruni  KJlia,  Fpbrunry  2fl  ;  landa  at  (jinties,  March  1.  The  kinf?Jom 
of  tiie  Netherlands  conatittited  ;  William  I. proclaimed  king,  March 
10.  Napoleon  reaches  Paris,  March  20.  ''The  Hnndred  Days. " 
Treaty  W  Vienna  between  Great  Britain,  Anatria,  Boaaia,  and 
PiHikllmhII.  Marat  begina  war  agnlutAartri^  Hank  M: 
ha  iadalMtatat  fahatino,  May  2.  S ;  anrraBdna  Uafdm  «l 
Naplea  to  PardUiaad  IV.,  May  20.  Napoleon'a  new  aonattbitloii 
aecepted,  Jnna  1.  Oarman  Confederation  constitntad  by  treaty  of 
Vienna,  June  I.  Territorial  eettleroent  of  Europe  by  Oingreee  of 
Vienna,  Jnne '9.  Battlee  of  Ligny  and  Quatre  Braa,  June  10. 
Battle  of  Waterloo.-  Jone  18.  Second  aloliration  of  Napoleon  I., 
Jnne  22.  The  allies  ent-T  Paris,  July  7.  Return  of  Louia  XVIII. 
to  Paris  (second  Rrstoration),  July  8.  Surrender  of  Napoleon  to 
Ciptain  Maltland  of  H  M.S.  "  Bi-!l,-n)phon."  July  1 S.  Foripationof 
the  "Holy  Alliance,"  Seplcinber  '-6.  Arrival  of  Napoleon  at  Si 
Helena,  OctotuT  18.  Ionian  Islands  placed  u.-.  Icr  protection  ol 
Great  Britain,  November  5.  Second  Peace  of  Psri*.  November  20. 
Marshal  Ney  condemned  to  death  by  ChambiT  of  IVrrs.  Drccmbcf 
6,  and  ahot  at  Parla,  Daeamber  7.  The  aafety  lamp  inraatad  bF 
Dary.  Scott'a  (huf  Mmttturinf  pabliahed.  Wordsnwth'l  fHUIt 
Do*  of  SulHon*.   Vvrtk  Amtriea*  Jttvttv  began. 

181«.  M««fi«i  of  Princess  Ouitotto  If  IwliBi  Mm 
Lac^tdflCBmCMarg.  Mar  2.  Moot  CMttdHM  «a  XAiraliga 
appointad.  Mar  21.  Death  ol  jUarinl  Lord  Hood.  Jom  ST 
(bom,  1724).  Bombardment  of  A^iatt  Admbnl  Lord  Bnnoatk, 
Angust  26.  Death  of  Earl  Stanhope.  December  IS  (bora,  17SI)b 
Electric  telegraph  invented  by  RonsJda  UniTeraity  of  Waraanr 
founJcd.    Cuvier's  >4«imaf  published.     Scott'a  .if nfifuary 

and  Old  Mortality. 

1817.  J amea  Monroe  president  of  United  Statea,  MaKh  4.  Raa- 
pension  of  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  March  4.  The  "  Blanket  Meeting  * 
at  Manchester  dispened  by  the  Militarr,  March  11.  The  "  Derby- 
shire Insurrection,"  June  .<»,  9.  Dimolntion  of  the  Maljrntta  Con- 
federacy, June  IS.  Pius  Vll.  rnndrtnns  BiW"  Pocirti'S  bv  VuU  of 
Jutif  29.  Death  of  Curran,  Ort.jlicr  n  fl  .,rn,  ]7r>0).  l)iath  of 
Kosciusxko,  October  15.  Pindsrce  war  tx-gins,  October.  Pi-ath  ol 
Princeee  Charlotte,  November  0.  Holkar  defeated  b^  the  English 
at  battle  of  Mehndpora,  December  21.  Waterloo  Bndse,  London, 
OBonad.   Tho  fcoiiHwDaM  hwtod  If  DiowiIim.  (MUqr'iAaaff 


ISIS.  ThttaiiBA  OOMlBda  peace  with  HoDar.  jamiiiy  «■  Baptol 
of  Urt—  Ommo  BMMMioa  Aet^  Jikbhw  SI.    B— riotti  tm 
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ChapaU*  opetu,  Pfbniary  14 :  clowd.  Rorember  90.  End  of  Um 
PImUim  war.  May.  CmMlltnti<mal  eiurtor  cl  Batrwi^  Mar  SS. 
ManiafM  at  daka  of  Clareooa  vith  Princeia  Adelaide  at  Bikxa-ifcln- 
aBgaa,  and  ei  duke  of  Kent  vith  PrlDoea*  Hary  of  Saza-Cobnrg, 
Jnly  IS.  Bokid*  of  Rlr  Samarl  Romilly,  Noreuibn'  1  Dvatb  of 
Qpaea  QiarlotU  of  England,  Norembpr  17.  EracaaLion  of  Pranch 
terrltoiT  hf  the  ■1-1117'  °'  occupation,  Norember  SO.  SabJngatioD 
of  the  Wahh.'>["'<'S  completed  hj  Ibrahim  Paiha.  Tbe  atethoaeope 
inrented  br  l^nnec  Scott'a  Heart  ^  Uid-LdAUin  pobllthed. 
Uallam'a  lltiTop$  dtiris^  Ot*  MidiU  Agt. 

1819.  Oaanoa  of  Florida  by  Bpain  to  United  SUtaa,  Fabraary  22. 
KotMbMMMMtMlidatllMnhriin.  Mai«b  n.  BMkll  Prlnoeaa 
TbtotU  lfi7  t4.  FhTi  Obmct  Act  paMad.  Jvmn.  Conraa 
fli  CMmd  KMtt^  Avcnat  I.  Badieal  Rafonn  niMtiafiatManeW 
««  dimnad  by  tha  jraoouiirr  (tha  "Pctorloo"  Mawaero)^  Atignat 

BaldBg  pobliahad.     Hwno-aMgnftiam  Jlwuiini  bf  OwHal 

Scott'i  Sii4*  ^  Lammtrmoor  and  JvanXot. 

182a  Daath  of  tha  dnke  cf  K«nt,  Jaanary  S&  Oaorga  IV.  Uaf 
of  Ea(Uad»  Janna^ 28.  FerdinimlVlI.  awaaratothe  conatitotion, 
Harelt  9.  XzpolmB  of  Jeaniti  rn>m  Roiaia,  March  25.  Death  of 
Qiattaa,  Var  14  (born,  1746).  Kevolation  in  Napl««,  the  innir- 
lectioa  of  Mm  Oarbonari,  Jnlv  3.  Bill  of  pains  and  penalties 
a«ainat  Queen  Carolina  introduced  in  House  of  Lord*.  t 
(abaadonad,  Norembcr  10).  RctoU  of  Ali  Paaha  of  Joanuina, 
An^ft-September,  Rerolation  ia  Portagal,  the  Bpaniah  conatitu- 
tton  proclaimed,  September  )5.  CongnsM  of  Troppni  meata, 
OetOMT  SO.  Congraaa  of  Lay  bach  meeta,  Decern  brr  17.  Aatro- 
namlaal  Bodttj  af  Loodan  tavDdad.  Byron  a  Dm  Juan  pnbliatved. 
MiiBiy'i  Tim  IkmeL   loi/tiftt  Snap  m  Popular  IgnoruHet. 

IMk  BmtalkMijr  novaouata  ia  Bruil,  Jwuiy.  DmA  of 
Ma  ImH  WOnut  S4  (ben,  17M).  3mm  Moww  wnMntt 
ti  A*  Uiitid  8tetM  fMeoid  ten).  Maiek  4.  iMomstiw  in 
Oiwoa,  Mardi «.  Abdlcatim  of  Tie^  EmmuiMl  L  Miif  of  Sar- 
dinia, in  faTonr  of  hia  brother  Charlaa  Felix,  March  S3.  Kaplea 
ooooplad  by  Anatrian  army,  March  34.  The  Greek  patriarch  hang 
a»  Ul(natantinopl^  April  21.  Tha  indepandenca  of  Braiil  pro- 
elaimad.  Anril  ti.  Death  of  Hapol«>n  I.  at  St  Helena,  May  B. 
0<»n*reaa  of  Laybach  eloaed,  May  8.  Proriaionai  goreminettt  eata- 
bllthed  In  Orveoe,  June  9.  Return  of  John  VL  to  Liibon,  July. 
Coronation  of  George  lY.,  Jnlr  19.  Death  of  Qaeen  Caroline. 
Aognat  7.  0«ot^  lY.  riaita  Iraland,  Ao£u<t  15  R»|<tfmb«r  l£,  inil 
Hanorar,  Ortob^'.  Bepubllo  of  Oberia  founded  by  Amcrkuatit. 
Saott'i  Ktnilmrth  and  Th»  PiraU  pabliahed. 

1828.  Declaration  of  indfijwndeni-e  by  th«  Grwk*,  January  1. 
Ali  Paaha  aarrendcr*  Ui  thr  Turku,  «nd  i*  put  to  diAtli,  Ftbniarr  6 
Inmnection  Act  (Ir\:land)  paaaed,  and  iiabeaa  Corpua  Act  autpended, 
Vafaniaiy  IL  Maaaacra  of  Sdo,  April-May.  Iturbida  proclaimad 
•nparar  of  Maiioa^  Maj  tt.  AtlMoa  taken  by  Uw  GraakaL  Jnno 
H  Oaorgn  JTTfUliloMlMl^  Mgnrt.  Moldi  ot  ImA  CMto- 
n^h,  Aogoatll:  CboMO  of  T«m,  Auut  IB-Doeiah«  14 
Don  Pedro  empmr  of  BraiQ,  Ootobar  It,  tVladonlan  OtaaloHB- 
pletad.  CkmlaUag  Maohino  iBToatid  W  Babbon.  Bivwb'o 
PAifoaopAy  o^fka  J^NHMMifiMtf  pnbUabad.  Byroa'aCafa. 

1823.  Abdicatioa  of  Itnrfaida,  Marok  SO.  In  radon  of  Spain  by 
tlu  French,  April  7;  Madrid  ontarad,  May  23.  John  VI.  of 
Portngal  abollabaa  tha  eonatitatioii,  Jane  6.  Ferdinand  TII 
daclarad  incapable,  and  a  reoaney  aspointad,  Jane  11.  Bombard- 
ment  of  CadU  by  the  French  Uglna.  laptunber  20.  Death  of  Piaa 
VII.,  Aapat  20.  Leo  XiL  elected  pope,  Septambcr  28.  Capitu. 
btion  of  (  aiiii,  October  1.  Great  nritain  aeodt  conaala  to  South 
An: -rinan  Stale*,  October  SO.  British  Ariti  Slavery  Society  fonndpd. 
Catholic  Aasnfi«tion  in  Ireland.  Mormoniscn  onginatcd  by  Jowph 
Smith.  Lamb's  Etaayt  0/ £(10  published.  Victor  Hngo'i  CI^M  *< 
MalladM. 

1824.  Bollrar  dicUtar  of  Peru,  February  10.  Duath  of  Engine 
BooalMraai%  February  21  (bom,  1781).  Wai  with  Burmah, 
VoMllfi,  Death  of  LonI  Bynm  at  Miaaolonghi.  AprillS.  Uangoon 
tdm  Iff  Ihf  iBigiisb,  May  IL  ItarUda  arroated  in  Uezico  and 
■ho^  hif  li.  Singapora  aoqnind  liy  tba  En^liah,  Aognot 
(9i«)«X.Uagof  FnMi^BoBlmborlC  fMrUaaalfOvarnmant 
fomodiaaMto^Oetoborll:  Tte  Bpnfai*  Ib  Fiim  tiMlly  do- 
faatad  at  Aynebnoo.  Daoambar  9.  AnganMa  ooOoetioa  of  nlatana 
boogfat  by  Kngliah  Ooremnient  aa  f<mnd«tton  ot  •  Hatioaol  OoDary. 
I^MtmimtUr  Snitv  aaisMiahad.  Oodwin'a  iffafary  ^  tM*  Qmmtm- 
malA  pnbliahad  fl824-1838). 

1825.  Treaty  of  eommaroa  batwaaa  Great  Britain  and  La  Plata, 
February  2.  Exnadltion  of  Ibrahim  Paaha  againat  the  Greeka, 
February  28.  John  Quincy  Adama  pmaident  of  United  Sutea, 
March  4.  Great  earthqiialco  In  Alsiera,  March  2-7.  Tha  Catholic 
Aaaodation  aboUahed  by  Act  paaaed  March  0.  Trratica  of 
between  Great  Britain  and  Columbia,  April  18,  and  between  (Jreat 
Britain  and  Mexico,  April  29.  Nararino  taken  by  Ibrahim  Paaha, 
May  18;  Tripolit/a,  June  23.  Porta  of  Dulth  East  InJic*  oy-Mipd 
to  nhlpaof  aUnationa,  July  21.  The  indopendrncfl  of  nraxil  re- 
Mpiiod  If  fflBlmiil,  Soptambar  7.  Kicholaa  I.  emjwror  of  Rueria, 
Onamrl.  Otwnonial  paaie  in  Esglaad,  Uooenbar.    Tba  llmv 


light  invtnte.1  by  Drommond.  First  *or*fi  ^  akaaa  bam  Eu- 
land  to  India  made.    Coleridge'a  jlk&lt  M^/ltdimt  yllBilod 

Ptfiyi'i  rHarf  deciphertvl  and  published. 

182C.  W  or  betwi-<n  llra^il  aud  liuc  iioa  Ayraabcgina,  Jammf. 
Uliartrnor*  sU  riucd  by  Ix>rd  Coith^riiicn-,  January  18.  Caritnlatica 
of  CaJlao  to  l'iru»tan  patriota,  January  22  ;  evaluation  of  Peru  lij 
Hfiaaiarda  Treaty  of  narigation  'LM?twecD  Great  Britain  and  France, 
January  26.  Treaty  of  peace  b^fwwn  English  and  Burnuae,  FtU- 
mary  24.  Death  of  John  VI. ;  Duo  i'edro,  emperor  of  Biaiil,  ba- 
eotnaa  king  of  Pnrtngal,  March  la  Death  of  Wabar,  Jnao  ft 
RabaUion  and  maaaacra  ot  the  Jaaiaaoiiai  at  ConatantinoplOk  Jno 
It.  Death  ot  Adama  and  J«iono%  OK<«nnidenU  of  tbo  Villid 
Stoto^Jnlyi.  Don  Migual  aooDBModllloalking,  Jnly  4.  Borfft 
daelarao  war  i^nat  Porau.  Bapirmbor  ML  iMuractioa  ia  Porta* 
oal. October*.  DMUtotTohna,Octofaor1*(teni.l7n).  Ooarontioo 
betvaen  Great  Britain  and  United  Statao  leepaeting  indemnities  for 
damagao  daring  tha  war,  MoTembar  18.  TrratT  between  Crtat 
Britain  and  Braxfl  for  aupprcMion  of  alare  trade,  Morembcr  83. 
PoetOfd  tppaala  for  aid  to  England,  December  S.  Death  of  Flat- 
man,  December  9  (bom,  I7»8).  Englieh  fleet  in  the  Tagm, 
December  26.  Soologicai  Society  of  London  foUtidnL  LnuUoa 
UniTenrity  founded.  Mcnai  Susiwniion  Bridge  opened.  Djsncli'a 
>'inun  (Jriy  iiublished. 

1S27.  Dcatii  of  Kredoriclc,  duke  of  York,  January  6  (Ikhh, 
1763).  Death  of  Mitford,  K.  l>ru..fy  8  (V^rn,  1744  K  Ucalh  of 
Paatalozxi,  February  17  (bom,  1746).    Canning  administration, 

rl2.  National  Guard  o.°  France  disbanded  by  C'harlca-^..  April 
Erection  of  kingdom  of  Grtaoe  by  treatv  of  London,  Jnly  4. 
Daolb  ot  Canning,  Aiwnat  8.  Tha  G«datich  admin iatratloa,  A^gWt 
n.  DnkoofPertUnipnoidoatoftUcoBncil.  Angoatn.  Doalk 
of  UfB  Yooeok  Oitabor  W  Cbma,  abort  ITTH    BrtiU  4 

Daputiaa,  KoWmbei  6.  ITeedloiigmi  iavoatod  by  Drayoo.  OBaihoa 
introduced  at  Paria.  Orerland  iwta  to  India  nraioctod.  X*bla'o 
OM^taa  Tmr  pnUiolied.  Soott'o  Ato  ^  m  OnadfUkr. 
Ani«Mt'o  Aaifalr^  Afote  tbunOt*  wwloa  of  tha  JWIofaafW 

it«f. 

1828.  Fall  of  the  VilUla  mluiatry  in  France.  January  4.  Beaig- 
aation  of  Lord  Godrrich,  Januarr  8.  Tha  Wellington  adminittrat- jn 
in  office,  Jkiio-iry  2S.  Peace  of  Tnrkmanchay  Iwtween  Bnaaia  and 
Persia,  February  22.  Runia  dcclarea  war  against  Turkey,  Apnl 
26.  Ijut  of  tha  British  troone  leare  Portugal,  Aiiri!  28.  Dou 
Mignel  aKsumrs  title  of  king,  May  8.  Ckcujiation  of  Bocharrat  by 
Ktiwiflim,  May  12.  Paaaage  of  the  Danube  by  Ruaaiana,  June  8. 
Election  of  0  Cunnell  M  P.  for  Clare,  July  5  ;  he  refneea  to  take  tha 
oatha.  Siliatria  Invi  sti-d  by  Ruaaiana,  July  23.  Peac«  concluded 
between  Brazil  and  Buenoa  Ayrea,  Anguat  39.  The  French  land  in  tha 
Morea.  Anguat  39.  Tha  Dardanallea  eloa«l  by  the  Porta,  8ap«anb« 
1&  Evacnatian  of  Oraaoo  hj  Ibrahim  Paaha,  Oetobor  4  ToBM 
takoabytiwHaioiaa^  0«Mtell.  Tlwlloaoaafaaaataifef 
CMobor  m  Bte  of  aOlotria  niaod,  Vavonbor  1«L  tmtkd 
Laid  lifotpeol,  Dcoenbar  4  (bof*.  1770)^  Mow  Com  Lav  la 
■nglaad  i  PooTo  "aiding  Scala"  aataVHohod.  TM  Act  aad  Ooipan* 
tioa  Aet  lopaalcd.  Loodoa  Vaivoni^  opaoed.  Tbo  Atkenmm 
(Uteiw7  J«mMl)  Mtabliabad. 

1839.  Death  of  Leo  XII.,Feliraary  1 1.  Andrew  Jackaon  preaidant 
of  United  Sutea,  March  4.  Duel  fousbt  between  WallingtoB  and 
earl  of  Winohelaea,  March  21.  Plu*  VIU.  elected  pope,  March  81. 
CathoUo  Emancipation  Act  p^aW.  April  IS.  Capture  of  Lapanto 
by  the  Greeka,  May  9.  Bicgo  c4  Siliatria  reaumMi,  May  17;  it  aur^ 
render*.  Juno  18.  General  Paakiewlrh  takes  Krjtrtum,  July  9. 
Prince  o,'  Polignac  hnrt  minister  of  Charles  X.,  Angtiat  8u  Adrianople 
ei.tun  i  by  Kuaatana.  Anguat  20.  Peace  of  Adrianople  aigned, 
&rpl«i.ibcr  14.  Buttfe  dcclatrd  illegal,  Dvcvmbcr  14.  Roasini  • 
Guilliiutnt  Tell  pri>d;u:«i. 

1830.  Independcnco  of  Greece  declared  by  Allied  Powera,  Fclmian 
?;  acknowledged  by  the  Porte,  April  26.  M  ilHjni  IV,  king  <rf 
England,  Jane  36.  Surrender  of  Algiete  to  the  Frenoh,  July  6. 
Charlea  X.  iaanaa  tba  Six  Ordinancea,  Joly  80.  Paria  detlarrd  in  a 
atato  of  aiege,  Jnly  37.  Flight  ot  Chariaa  X.  from  Paria,  Jnly  Sa 
Louia  Philtnpab  daha  at  <Mm%  oppoiateL  liotitenant-geowial  at  tha 
kingdom,  /dr  tl.  Abdloatka  ofOiaHoB  X.,  Auguat&  LaBk 
PUUpno  proeufaaad  Idag  ot  tha  PNaeh,  Angoat  9.  Borolatka  at 
Brmotla,  Angnat  tS.  inaBReefiain  at  lhaadaa,  Baptarnhv  H 
Diatarbancea  at  Berlin,  Hamburg,  and  otharOanaao  towna.  Thiea 
daya  fighting  between  Dutch  and  Bel^aaa  aft  Biaaaila,  Beptenbcr 
19-21.  Liverpool  and  Mancheater  Railway  opened,  Septamber  16. 
lodepandenoe  of  Betginm  proclaimed,  October  4.  Antwerp  entered 
by  Belgianm,  October  27;  the  Dutch  bombard  the  dty.  October 
28.  Eetipnation  of  the  Wellington  ministry,  Norembcr  16.  The 
Grey  ministry  takcj  office,  November  16.  Hevolntion  at  War»a», 
Norerober  2V.  Death  of  Pope  Piua  VIII.,  November  3a  Death 
of  Bolivar,  rVcemlxT  17.  Prince  of  Polignoc,  ex-ir.ini«tcr  <J 
Charles  X.,  conrictwl  of  high  treaaon,  and  sentenced  to  impriaoB- 
ment  for  life,  December  21.    Indcpendrnce  of  Belgium  recaignilid 

S'  Allied  Powera.  December  26.  £xp<Klition  of  the  La&dm  to  tito 
iger..  ^jreira  iV<jie(fria(^(7ao(<y)f  pabliahed.  TeBnjraoa'o  iVMik 
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1831.  Adnnj  Ciortoryiki  pre«iclent  of  Nation.il  Govrmmcnt  cf 
Poland,  Jiiiunrj  80.  Grfgory  XVI.  elected  )•"['■,  KLbmarjr  2. 
Iiworreftion  «t  Modcna,  February  6;  inriprrsvii  hy  Aimtnatu, 
Uuch  10.  The  RuMiwu  defeatwi  by  the  Polo*  at  Ur->:hnw.  Yrb- 
mary  20.  Reform  Bill  introdaced  by  I>ord  John  Kui*  U,  MaTth  1. 
Ravolution  in  Brazil;  abdication  ot  the  Emperor  rciro.  April  1. 
British  parliament  diMolTed.  April  23.  Princa  Leopold  of  Saxo- 
Oofeoideetwl  kincof  Bak  limiii  JoM  4.  Daalh  of  Mn  8iddon% 
tVM  •  (bon,  17M).  Kafonn  Bill  n-introdaoad,  Jam  14. 
CtatOM  dw  Portanaae  flaet  off  Lisbon  br  noak  iMb  /«|r  U> 
■MrLoaam  Bridge  opeasd.  Angnst  L  CitiUnhtff  A  Hmmem 
to  »ir'— %  Baptambcr  7.  OoronatioB  o(  Wllllui  IT.  aad  Qusmi 
Adtlaiday  Saptsmto  lUfom  Bill  throm  out  \if  Boom  o(  Lords, 
OatolMr?.  Ibrahim  Taaha  vadartakea  conqaest  of  Sjnria,  October. 
AsMMiaation  of  Const  Capo  d'lstria,  October  P.  BioU  at  Bristol, 
October  39.  Treaty  of  L<mdon  respecting  Belgiom,  VoTember  16. 
First  appearance  o(  A^atio  cholera  is  EoglaBd,  NoTember.  General 
Tonijos  shot  at  llala^  with  fifty  aatociatea.  Decern b'-r  4.  Rdfnrm 
Bill  uitrodaoed  a  third  time,  December  12.  Negro  imrurrectioa  in 
Jamaica,  Dvcemlx-r  22.  Rerediur^  iMen^  alwUahed  in  France, 
December  29.  The  Britiah  Auociatln  iM»M.  yVtm  BafD'a 
A'*/'*  Dam*  dt  Paris  publinhed. 

183  2,  ("tecupation  ot  Ancona  by  the  French,  February  23.  Poland 
declaml  an  int(-cr>U  port  of  Riiuian  empirf,  Fchnmry  2fl.  Death 
of  Goethe,  Manrn  2'i.  Roiignntion  of  English  tnin;rtcra,  May  9. 
Earl  Grey  retnma  to  olhc«.  May  18.  Death  of  tXivicr,  May  IS. 
Tha  Reform  Act  passed,  Jane  7.  Acre  taken  by  Ibrahim  Paahs, 
JnljS.  Reriaion  of  Swiaa  Federal  Pact.  July  17.  Prince  Otho  of 
Bavaria  praoUifflod  king  of  Orseoe,AagnstMi,  Death  of  Sir  Walter 
SMttSeptnabor  91.  lUnistir  of  lianhal  Sooft  fonaad,  Ontobar 
11.  Daehaas  at  Barry  imprisoaed  InrndWa^  Maiibw  7.  Skif* 
«C  AaAwenbsgatt  br  tlM  n«Be\  V«Mate  UL  DbnlattaB  «f 
Biitfah  aaniameat,  Deoambor  &  IbiahiB  Vmibm  defeats  army  of 
tba  Sanaa  at  Koaieh,  Dsoambar  9D.  Sanaadar  of  Antwerp, 
December  34.  Heathooat's  steam -ploogh  pateoted.  The  Fans 
CSarivari  started.  Tbs  Ptnny  Magasin*  uMCPutmbmf$  Sdiniuryk 
JininuU  began.  Ebeneser  Elliott  s  Corn-Lav  RXymet  pabliabed. 
(iMnve  Sand's  Indiana. 

18SS.  First  Reform  parliament  of  United  Kinpiom  opened, 
Jannaiy  89.  King  Otho  lands  at  Naunlia,  Jannarr  31.  Meoiation 
of  France  between  the  Porta  and  Mehemrt  Ali,  February  21. 
Andrew  Jacluon  piridiimt  (*iv,n(l  t»-nn|  o(  V.v  I'viitiii  tStatos, 
March  4.  Trial  and  drp'ositioa  of  Edward  IrviDg  for  heresy,  March 
13.  Coercion  Bill  for  Ir^Iami  paaied,  April  S.  Santa  Anna  presi- 
dent of  Mexican  Republic,  April  18.  Trratjr  of  Katayrh  between 
Egypt  and  the  Porte,  May  H.     IVnth  of  Mmund  Kfan,  May  15 

ilfoin  1787 1).  Captnrti  of  Don  Mlgtiel's  aquadron  by  Admiral 
<  ;i..i<>r,  July  5.  Treaty  of  peace  and  aUianoe  (of  "  Unkiar  Skelesd") 
between  Russia  and  Torkey,  July  S.  Eraoaation  of  Llaboif  by 
MunNlitos ;  Doaaa  Maria  preclaimed  Onsen,  Jaljr  38.  Death  of 
Wiwafamk  Jalf  W.  Inah  Chorek  Temporalitiaa  Aot  passed, 
AagMl  li.  "  " ■  •  -  -  -  - 
A^utl.  1  .  . 
Mm%  Septembair  7  (bon^  1745). 

Boulamber  29.    Dorham  University  

at  Orsnelle,  1838-1841.    Carlyle's  Sarfif  MmaHut  pnbluhad. 
Keble's  Strmon  on  Kational  Apodatf  wmAtA  it  Oimd 
Aany  Ofchpadia  began  (finished,  1843), 

1U4.  Maiahal  Saldanha  defeats  the  Mignelites  at  Santarrm, 
Febmarr  18.  Drath  of  Lafayette,  Mar  90  Tborn,  1757).  Capitu- 
lation o!  Don  Mi^rl,  at  Krora,  May  2d.  Abolition  of  monasterin 
in  Portaga],  May  28.  Bhah  Soojah  defeated  by  Dost  Mahomed, 
Jatiri  29.  Resignation  of  Kjirl  (Iiry  and  Ixiril  Althorp,  July  9. 
Lord  Melbourne  prime  niinijtcr,  JqIt  14.  Death  of  S.  T.  Coleridge, 
July  25.  Kniancipatirin  of  alar'ja  in  Britiah  coloriics,  Aufjuit  1. 
The  Poor  Ijiw  Act  jxi-wd,  Anprnt  14.  The  Houjic*  of  Parliament 
bnmt,  October  1 6.  The  Jd  l'vourne  ministry  diaaolvcd,  NoTcmlier 
18.  Sir  Robert  Peel  tirst  U  nl  .>f  thn  trt?a»ury,  December  8.  Fint 
parliamentary  grant  for  education  in  England.  Oxford  TmcU/or  Ou 
Tim$$  begun.  Ranke  s  Pmms  o^  iionu  pnblished,  l<!a4-lS3a. 
I's  Lait  Dav  ^  tmrnfM  Md  JMsadL    lint  valna  af 


L  AboBtian  of  ikvatj  1b  «ha  Biltlib  OriaidM  tfm 
18M)  ky  Aot  (OMl  Angart  M.  Daatt  «f  Buaah 

tembor  7  (bora,  1745).   iSaboOa  II.  «Ma  of  Spain. 

AitoJiaa  Wl  openad 


Lytton' 

Baaeioft's  BUUirt  ^Om  MM 

UUb  r«diaaBd  I.  emperor  of  Aostria,  March  1  Death  of 
Vnulm  «M  Hntboldt,  Anril  8  (bom,  MVt).  Rerignation  of 
IIm  M  ^liitiT,  April  8.  Loid  Melboarao  uala  fint  Und,  April 
It.  BoToIt  ol  Toxaa  against  Msxlco,  Jaly.  Tho  FotaigB  Enust- 
ment  Bill  snspended  in  fsTonr  of  the  <jneen  of  Spain,  Jane  10. 
Death  of  William  Cobbett,  Jane  18.  First  battalion  of  anxiliary 
for  Spain,  Jaly  2.  Manicipal  Corporations  (England) 
I  Act  passed,  September  9.  Conference  of  the  emperors  of 
Rnaia  and  Aostria  ana  the  kinR  of  I^mis  at  Toptltz,  October. 
Death  of  Jamea  Hogg,  the  "  Kttrick  Shenhcrd,"  Nortmber  91 
(bom,  1772).  Independence  of  Ti-uva  prfx-laimcii,  Dc<-pmbcr  22. 
Revolver  patented  by  Colt  Ap|  w.r.m -c  of  llaJlcy'>  ("nmrt. 
8trau«^"»  Le!^n  Jt'u  pnbliaht"!.  1><'  Tocqnr^-ille'a  l>-inn^atir  rn 
4miriqut.     >1ur!i'  J' A ii l  iffne's  Hidoire  dt  la  R/formutii7n,  vol.  L 

im  Death  of  Lord  StoveU,  Janaai7  28  (bom,  1740).  M. 


ftaadal  no* 


Thiora  first  miniiter  of  I>onis  Philippe,  FeUrtiaiT  99.  Ocenpetion 
of  Cracow  by  IluMinn  and  Austrian  ^TOOM  Fsbmary.  Carliat 
entrenchments  near  Jlcmaiii  taken  by  the  Engliah  Legion,  May  6. 
D.'-ith  'f  AK:-.'  ^^:'•y^■^  Jane  20  (bom,  1748).  Kevnlutirm  «l 
Madrid,  flight  of  Istaht^Angnst  13.  Readgnation  of  M.  Thicn  ,  M. 
Mol4  named  jiaridoBtal  tho  oooad],  M.  Onliot  minister  of  public 
instruction,  fluiflwi  7.  XavalaliaB  al  Lisbon,  September  9-10. 
Attanpt  of  IimIi  Iiimhw  BsMMrta  to  ndto  JMUiaattMi  ait 
Starimift  OolDlMr  9a.  Ikwih  <f  Ofiarito  X.    ItoM^  Vaaaabv 

ate»alBltb«>byOuUst»niaed1v] 
DaoitoSir  SI  Adelalda,  a  Aaatndla,  :* 
tloa  Act  passed.    Dissenters'  Mairiaga  Aet 

1837.  Death  of  Sir  John  Boane,  Jannaiy  90  (bora,  1758). 
Martin  ran  Bnrea  prsaident  of  United  Statas,  March  4.  Hemani 
taken  by  Espartoto,  May  16.  Imn  stonned  by  General  Krana, 
May  17.  Victoria  queen  of  Kagland,  Jane  SO.  The  Carlists 
defeated  at  Valencia,  Jaly  16.  Tne  impwial  parliament  dissolred, 
.luly  17.  Cholera  rapes  on  the  continent,  July-Anguat.  Dob 
Carlos  di'feata  the  royaJ  tn^u  «  i  .  nr  Hem-ra,  Auguit  24.  Marshal 
Saldanha  and  the  duke  of  Terceira  defeated,  September  18.  Tbe 
Froneh  Chamber  of  Depatiea  dissolTeil,  fifty  new  peers  crsatcd, 
October  4.  Constantlna  In  Algeria  stormed  by  the  Fr«nch,  October 
18.  The  constitution  of  Hanorer  abrogatai  It  rnval  oniinance, 
NoTember  1.  Siege  of  Herat  bogan  by  fernana,  KoTember  22. 
Winter  Palace,  St  Petenbnrg,  boiSt^  Dawmber  39.  Durham  Uni. 
rersity  incorporated.  I*aniaiunsat  hy  the  pillory  abolished  ia 
Englsnd.  Father  Mathow'a  tamperanoa  missions  begun  sboat  tUa 
time.  Gtflyk'a  JVaadb  JbasfaMea  pnbUshed.  Tba  PUkmUt 
AnMk  it^lTlMg  IljWlik  lara  Coleridge's  Fhtmtmtmtm. 
tan.  Ivd  Inkin  LoBdon.  bnmt,  Jaaaaiy  I&  BhA  «( 
III  DnfhoilViDtyniid.  May  17. 
Gkriiata  aid  tahoa  Taaaesnadi,  Joaa  tl 
of  Qneea  Victoria,  Jane  98.  Tbe  indepeadenee  of  Pern  ptoelainad. 
Jaly  99.  The  siege  of  Herat  raised,  September  9.  Resignation  M 
Lord  Durham,  October  9.  Death  of  Mrs  Maclean  (Letitia  E.  \m- 
don)^  October  16  Oxira,  1802).  lima  evacuated  by  Chilians, 
Korember  10.  End  of  the  rebellion  in  Canada,  about  HoTcmber 
17.  Chartiat  msetings  declared  iUegal,  December  13.  Interna- 
tional Copyright  Act  passed.  Dsansnaotype  process  discorerad. 
National  (jallcry,  London,  opened,  first  TOTa^  of  "  Great  Wfiteim" 
acme*  the  Atlantic    London  and  Birmingnam  Railway  opened. 

1830.  Occupation  of  Aden  by  troope  of  East  India  Company, 
January  20.  The  Anti-Com-Law  Leagne  formed,  March  20. 
Treaty  of  L/.1L  Jon  n-itpecting  aiTairapf  nolland  and  Belgium,  April  19. 
(Xxupation  of  Candahar  by  Anfflo-lndian  army,  April  26.  Death 
of  Lord  William  BenUnck,  Juno  17  (bom,  1774).  Death  of 
L^dy  Hester  Stanhope,  in  Syria,  Jnna  93  (bora  1776).  Total 
defeat  cf  Turkish  army  aadar  Hafis  Paaha  bjr  Ilaaklai  PmIu^  oa 
the  Eaphrata^  Jaaa  96.   Abdal-MwUld  nllaL  Jaly  1.  Chaitkt 


liiil  il  TWiMlMhin,  Jllf  H  mat  ■tonnadby  Sir  John  Kaaa% 
Jaly  29.  ttai  Sodak  mliiid  to  arvarriaty  of  Cabal,  Angaat  1 
Ftoii«t«fttaKhyb«rFtoatrlJMl-CeLWads,8«ptamber8.  Join 
mnkau,  nlssloBary,  aMiwIiiad  at  BmeBaaga,  Noremhtf:  Itt. 
Christian  VIII.  king  al  Doaaurk,  Doeambv  i.  The  Pope  pro- 
hibite  the  slsTs  traook  Dsosmber  8.  Trial  and  eonrictlon  of  John 
Float  and  other  Chartista  for  high  treason,  Deoeniber  24-31. 
Copyright  in  Designs  Act  passed.  First  English  settlement  in 
Now  Zealand.  Gold  disoorered  in  Australia.  Committee  of  Priry 
CoancH  on  EdncsUon  sppointed    Bailey's  Ft)tu$  yu\i]\r.\\n\. 

1840.  Death  of  Madame  D'Arblay,  January  6  (bom,  1752). 
Pcnn^  postage  In  Orrat  Britain  coraes  into  operation,  January  10. 
Mamage  of  Qneen  Victoria  with  Prince  Albert  of  Saxc-Cobur^, 
February  10.  Ministry  of  M.  Thiers,  March  1.  Death  of  Paeanini, 
May  27  (bom,  1784).  Surrender  of  Carlist  Genera]  Morella. 
May  28.  Fniifrii-k  "William  IV.  king  of  Pruaaia,  Jane  7.  Insur- 
rection la  Syria  against  Mebemet  Ali,  June  7.  Blockade  of  Canton 
by  the  Engliah,  June  28.  Capture  of  Chosan,  JuW  6.  Treaty  of 
London  between  the  snltao  and  Mebemet  All,  Jaly  16 ;  ratified 
September  16.  Death  OttMad  MHDmv  AmU  1  Omh,  IW). 
AUempt  of  Lonia  Mapoloan  to  taUto  tonwaBaa  at  BMIIigw;  m 
immiJm,Uw^C  AUiwti««ikhH|«rHoaaBd,Oe&hirr; 
WUBim  II.  MBOOMda,  Doalh  al  Laid  HaDaad^  Oetdbar  99  (bora, 
1778).  Marshal  Sonlt  asain  first  minister,  October  39.  Dost 
Mshomad  mrrcnders  to  Sir  W.  Mscnsxhtea,  Korember  3.  Tbe 
remains  of  Napoleon  I.  landed  at  Cheroourg,  Korember  SO,  and 
deposited  in  the  H6tel  dee  Inralidea,  December  15.  Tbs  papal 
nuncio  excelled  from  Spain,  December  39.  Aaiociatioa  for  the 
Repeal  of  the  Union  (Ireland)  cstabliahed.  Iriih  Manicipal  Coipora. 
tions  Reform  Act  passed,  (hnaa  ohawfod  \tj  SchOooaia.  Cal«> 
ridge's  Ccmfrtrnjm  of  an  JM|aftftif  l^M  fliflihiil  CkdyWa 
Utroei  and  Bero-  WortXif. 

1841.  Capture  of  the  Bo-gne  Fo^t-^  Canton,  br  the  Engliah, 
January  7.  Tho  sultan  concedes  hcrrditnry  paahaiic  of  Fgypt  to 
Mehemet'Ali,  January  27.  Union  of  Ujip*r  and  T>3wer  Canoda 
proclaimed,  Fcbruarr  10,  Oenpn.!  llurTi»f>n  preaiiletit  of  United 
Htat<•^  March  4.  Diff-  rcncrt  Vtwecn  the  Sultan  and  Mehemet  Ali 
anangi-d,  March  5.    Na       of  Oxford  "Trscte  for  tho  Vmrn' 
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CHRONOLOGY 


[1842-1848. 


eondemnftd,  March  16  Death  of  Prrsiflf-nt  Hairiaon,  April  4  ;  Vice- 
Pre«i(lcnt  John  Tyler  mrf  f.  iln,  Attiict  en  Canton  and  cafiituUtiun 
cf  the  Chinese  authoritiM,  May  2i.  Kuwian  ca,mpaign  against 
(  ircaaaiana  bcgir.a,  Deatil  at  Wilkie,  June  1,  (born  1786). 

iOKirrection  in  CarnJia,  June  ;  aappreiiafvl,  Augu»t.  Captara  ol 
Amoy,  AuffTut  '26.  Rfai/jrnalion  of  Lonl  Melbourne,  Anguit  SO.  Th* 
Moond  Pael  adminiatration  formed.  Birth  of  the  Prince  of  WalM, 
Kgrembar  ».  Attack  oq  the  Eiifikh  at  Cabal,  Sir  Alexander 
BoniM  and  othm  xniudMd,  Kor.  14.  Death  U  Sir  F.  Chaatrcy, 
livVMBkw  Stk  (bm*  I'MK  iUnalMlta iiflr  W.  Macnagfaton 
U  GAaUDMMto  II.  OtajhddbbHddMBMt  Aetr  ' 
Iteaoa  Tamjpla  at  >««««•  miadad.  fmdk  twu. 
Aaya  nblimd. 


t  of  tha  Eng^iati  from  Catwil,  Jaatiaty  9 ;  fliey  ai« 
I  tiw  Khoord  Cabul  Pai,  to  Jannary  18.  Lord  EHenbonmgh 
gOTCTBor-ffiieral  of  India,  Febniaiy  28.  Death  ot  Chenibini,  March 
10  (hots,  1700).  The  Afshana  npolaed  at  Jellalabad  by  Sir  R.  Sale, 
April  7.  General  Pollock  fonsea  the  Khrber  PaM,  April  6-14  ;  and 
RliaTaa  flak  at  JellaUKod,  AprQ  10.  New  Cora-  law  paaaed,  April 
29,  Chartiit  procession  In  London,  monirter  petition  to  parlijuiiont. 
May  2.  Great  fire  at  Hiunbaig,  May  6  T.  The  EngUiQ  fntt-r  the 
yang-taza-Krang,  June  lS-16.  Shanghai  cnt»mi,  June  19.  Defeat 
and  «abmi»«ion  of  the  Boeraof  Natal,  June  26.  TTcaty  of  commerce 
between  Belglam  and  France,  Ju!y  l^>.  C'hin-KranK  fco  taken  by 
Sir  Hugh Gonnh,  July  21.  The  Maine  Ihiundarv  nottlcd  by  "Aahbor- 
ton  TreatT"'  between  Great  firitain  and  Uniieil  Sutra,  Angoat  0. 
Treaty  of  peace  betwein  Orr.^t  Britain  and  China,  Aosnat  24 
(tmtlfiiad,  December  31).  Tahiti  taken  poaaeaaion  of  by  the  French, 
Omfbrnahm  H  Oibnl  r»-enterMl  by  Polloek  and  Mo^  Smtambar 
IK  OmA  it  Channing;  Oetobar  t  (bora  1780).  Oafau  men- 
atadby  thaBni^ri^  OotobatUl  loaorrectioa  at  Baroakoa,  Nor. 
1»;  aupproadPuL  1.  Ibcom and  property  tax impoMliaGfaat 
Britain.  Staam  haaowr  patented.  The  WallMll*  CftMi  Iff 
king  of  DaTaiia.  I^rttoa'a  Zanoni  pnhliahad.  MMHlqr'a  Xai* 
afj[neitnt  Horn*.    ifltutraUd  Loruion  Ktv>*  begnn. 

1843b  The  stronghold  of  the  Balachei  Uken  by  Sir  C.  Napier. 
Jannarr.  Battlo  of  Meeanee,  February  17.  Occupation  of  Hy- 
(liTaliad,  Februnry  20.  Diiturbunces  in  'Walea  ("Bebeeoa'a 
UiuKlitrrs  ' ),  Ftb  Appearance  of  a  great  comet,  March.  Death 
(f  .-^  u^h  'v,  Man  h  21.  DisniDtion  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  ; 
nrigiiiatirm  oi  the  Frcj  Cliurch,  May  18.  Annpxation  of  Natal  to 
Capo  Colony,  May.  Sir  ('  N'.iiijcr  defeat*  Shcru  Mahomed  ar.d 
fnli  the  '.v.ir,  June.  Annexation  of  Sinde  to  liritish  ImliiL 
.M'jn»tcr  repeal  meeting  on  the  hill  of  Tara,  Anpmt  16.  ,\rTost 
of  O'Connell  and  oth«r  roj>ealer»,  October  H.  The  uueen  of  SjKain 
daelandof  by  the  Cortes,  NoTember  8.  Battle  ot  Maharajpore 
\U  flahiattaa  by  Sir  Hugh  Ooogh,  and  battle  of  Poniaiar, 
Oeenpatian  of  Owalior.  Site  of  Minareh  dia> 
cvTCndWBottk,  Tha Tluunaa tonoal mwaed.  Mill'a X<v<» pab> 
liiML    JCaeanla/a  Jbafik   Gariyla'a  Put  tmd  FrtmnL 

1M4  Dwtlior  air  TnnOM  BoidAtt,  January  28  (ban  1770). 
DmA  «C  Lord  Bidmonth.  February  M  (bora  1767). 
«(  nemMara,  Mafch  24  (bom  1770).  fidr  Mmry  Hardinge 
raremor-general  of  India,  Hay  8.  War  batmoi  Aimea  and  Marooco 
Wgins,  Mav  30.  The  HormoB  prophal;  hmfk  Bmlth,  murdered, 
Jnna  27 ;  Brigham  Yoang  appointod  hb  neeeMor.  Bank  of  Eng- 
land Cbartar  Act  passed,  Julv  19.  Death  of  Joseph  Bonaparte, 
July  28  (bom  I'OS).  Bombardment  of  Tangiers  by  Prince  de 
.[iiiiiviKe,  Aagnxt  6.  Yn-  try  of  the  French  orcr  the  Moora  at 
laly,  Augiin  1 4.  Cjptum  of  Mogador,  Aagu*t  Treaty  of  peace 
between  France  and  Mirooco.  SaptaOUMr  C  Tha  CWm  JftMlffcig 
diacoTerrd  by  Tiv-Lendnrf. 

1845.  Df-athof  Sydney  .-irnith,  Fchnun- 22  (brrn  1771),  Admia- 
irion  of  Iowa  and  Florida  a«  Statca  of  thn  Ci.ion,  Man^h  1. 
James  Knox  Polk  president  of  the  Ur-it^l  St.itis,  March  4. 
Death  of  Thomaa  Hood,  May  8  (bom  17U8).  Arctic  ezpedi- 
tioii  ondar  Mr  Jolui  FMaklin  (his  but)  mila.  May  28.  Mexico 
dtdant  w  uriaat  OnIM  Statea,  June  4.  Oeneral  PaUaaiar 
nffbeates  om  of  tba  Kabyli  tafbt*  to  «lw  em  «f  1kka,Jm  90. 
UaynoQith  OoDem  ineorponlad  nd  indovafl.  Ins  Mk  Dtatb  «( 
K^rl  Grey,  July  17  (born,  1784).  Daalk  of  Jndga  Otarf.  September 
10  (bom  1779).  sqaadroo  of  Vrrach  saTabr  ent  to  pieces  by 
.\hd-e1-Radcr,  September  14.  Death  of  url  Spenoer  (Lord 
Althorp),  October  1  (bom  17S2).  Death  of  zfiiabeth  Fry, 
Octol>cr  12  (bom  1780).  Sir  Hugh  Gongh  dcfeaU  tha  Wkha  at 
Moodkee,  December  18.  Sir  Hugh  Oough  iKaia  dafeata  tha 
Sil:h<  at  Ferozeahah,  Dr- ember  21,  22.  Railway  mania  and  panio 
m  F.nglnnd.  Failure  of  potato  crop  In  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
Onn-cotton  invented,  lyird  Rnrve'a  prit  talaaCOIia MWlwL  VtlUgtl 
••f  Ihe  Xatural  Union/  of  CreaHn  puliliahad*  ffwnUUft MHKf  t» 
ths  Devclojment  of  Chritlitin  Doctrine. 

18<8.  The  Sikhs  routed  by  Sir  H.  Rmiih  at  Aliwal,  January  28. 
Battle  cf  Stobraon,  Fcbmary  10.  Citodcl  of  Lahore  occupied  by 
nongh,  Fcbraar^  22.  Famine  In  Ireland.  Treaty  of  Lahore,  March 
8.  Mairaei  driven  from  Spain,  April  7.  Ci  nrral  Taylor  defr-.tsi 
tho  Maikaaa  at  Palo  Alto,  Mar  8;  a(Min,  at  l;.  aci  d«  hi  I'ulnia, 
Ma^  ».   laeap*  gf  Looia  Kapolcon  fram  Ham,  May  20.    DcaUi  of 


Pope  Gregory  XVI.,  Jane  1.  Treaty  of  Washington  for  BettJciucnt 
of  the  Oref;<in  houndorv,  June  15.  Klcclion  of  Po]i«  Pius  I.X.,  Jaoe 
1«.  Suicide  of  B.  }C  Haydon,  Juno  22  (boni  178«).  Rej«al  of 
F.ngliah  com  Inws  by  Act  paiiaed  June  28.  Reaiguation  of  ths 
Perl  ministry,  June  29.  Flnt  Rosacll  administration  formed,  July  t. 
Death  of  lyiui-i  Uonaparta,  ex-king  of  Holland,  July  25.  C*ptars  of 
Santa  F»  by  Americans,  and  annexation  ol  New  Mexico  to  United 
States,  Angnat  23.  AlTair  of  the  Spanish  mani^a^  flaptambar. 
Captaie  ofMoBtorey,  Mexioo,  by  General  Taylor,  Saptambar  tL 
The  Spanish  maniuai  (of  tha  fnaen  and  tha  Infaata)  «atitalid 
at  Madrid.  Ootobar  la   ClwMwaaiwsadlaAnaMa,  VamaikirlC 

•C  mSt'tSuA  gwmtedT* Daoambar  Ml  Ika  ** 

band"  fanned  by  Catholie  eantona  of  Svitariaiid.  BraajHliHl 
Aijianoa  asUbUahed.  DisooTet^  of  tha  nlaart  Naptime.  OrolA 
ffutory  of  Orttet,  Tola.  L  and  ii.  published  (completed,  1858). 

1847.  Frederiok  William  IV.  cooTokee  a  parliament  at  Berlin, 
February  3.  Mezicana  defeated  at  Bnena  Vlita,  Febrnary  22,  2S. 
Vera  Craz  capitulataa  to  General  Scott,  March  28.  Capture  of  the 
Bogne  Port^  at  Canton  by  the  F.nRliiih,  April  8.  General  Scott 
enters  Jalapn,  Apr.l  :<.-'-  I'cath  of  O'Connell,  May  15  (ban 
1774).  I>ath  of  Vt  Chalmer^  May  31  (Ixim  1780).  Death  «f 
Sir  John  Franklin  near  Lancaster  Sound,  June  II.  Earl  of 
Dalhonaie  goremor-general  of  India,  Angiiat  4.  Expulsion  of  the 
Jeaoita  decreed  by  Swiss  Diet,  September  3.  Mexico  Iximliarded  by 
General  Scott,  September  14,  15,  and  the  city  taken.  Roman 
Catholio  hierarchy  established  in  England,  CvtolK-r.  Death  of 
Mendaiaaolin,  Noramber  4  (bom  1809).  Army  of  the  Sonderbond 
dafaatad  aft  fMbVK  Vomnber  IS.  Sonderbond  diaaolred.  Snr< 
randar  of  km-i  maAm  to  tha  dnka  of  Aunal^  Dec«ab«r  tL 
OotMArtteiontte  balMd,  Daonnbar  IL  Waf 
MtabalMonk.  Sdt  Late  attr  ImdM  ll» 
Uad  la  ti^»a±   Charlotte  BroBirii  /«m 

Dtatorbaneea  at  Milan,  January  S.  InaarrectioB  at 
January  8.  Frederick  VU.  king  of  Denmark,  January 
20.  Gold  diicorered  in  California,  January.  Riota  at  Mwiieh, 
Febnury  9-12.  Reform  banquet  at  Paris  prohibited,  Fcbmary  21. 
Death  of  ex-president  John  (iainey  Adama,  February  21.  Martial 
Uw  pro<'liiimi^!  in  Lomhardy,  Febrnary  22.  Street  fighting  in  Paris, 
Kebniary  23.  Attack  on  the  Tnileri»»,  abdication  of  Louii  Philippe, 
February  24.    The  Republic  pn>  I  February  29.  InRurrec- 

tion  at  Munich,  March  4.  Income  Un  riots  in  I/onJ«n,  many 
arrej<tii  ma<ie,  March  6.  Revolution  at  Vienna,  (light,  of  Prince 
Mettemich,  Msreh  13,  14.  Innurrertinn  nl  B<r:iu,  March  17. 
Insurrection  at  Milan,  lli^^-bt  of  the  vi  -.t'jv,  Mjrch  18.  Alxlication 
of  the  King  of  Bavaria,  M,irch  21.  The  Spanish  Corter  caspended 
staa  dtf.  March  iX  Charles  Albert,  kin^  of  Sardinia,  UTadaa 
LombaiOTi  Mareh  IS.  Barolt  of  Bdileawtg  and  Holstein,  March 
28.  TteB— MdahrtttwHolateiBaiiandPraadaaaaiarnensborg. 
April  Vt.  dnrttat  ^MiniittTartM  oa  Kaoningtva  Common,  Apnl 
10.  Depodtlon  ot  Kbut  yacdiand  lij  StflOtaB  wriiamrat,  Aaril 
IS.  The  PmsaiaaB  taka  8o)ila«»ig  and  Flaubofg,  April  at 
Abolition  of  slavery  in  tha  French  dominiona  decreed,  April  17. 
National  Asaembly  opened  at  Paria,  May  4.  Flight  of  the  cmparor 
Ferdinand  from  Vienna,  May  17.  German  "Kational  AaseroMy* 
meeta  at  Frankfort,  Mav  18.  Treatr  between  Mexico  and  United 
Sutea  for  oeaaion  of  CsJifornia  and  Kew  Mexico,  ratified.  May  19. 
Pnurian  Constituent  Aseembly  meeta  at  Berlin,  May  22.  Insur- 
rection renewed  at  Vienna,  May  27.  Charlea  Albert  defeats  Ana- 
tri.in«  at  Cioto,  .May  29,  30.  Insurrection  at  Psague,  May  29.  An- 
nfxatinn  n[  Lombardy  to  Sarilinia  priv-l.-iimed,  June  4.  Battle  of 
Ii'ipirt-l.  .luncC,  (J.  Priii'-c  I J  nil  Napoleon  elected  deputy  to  National 
Aeiembiy,  June  12.  Surrender  of  FiuUi*  to  Austrisns,  June  15.  In- 
surrection at  Paris,  June  23;  suppressed  by  General  Cavaignac,  lic- 
t.ntor,  June  24-26.  The  archbiahop  of  T'aris  shot  while  mediating 
Juno  20.  Death  of  Heinrich  Zschokte,  Jiitif  27  (tiom,  1770).  DeaS 
of  Chateaubriand,  July  4  (bom,  1768).  Revolt  of  Slavonlaand 
Croatia,  under  JaUachich,  July  9.  Soapenaion  of  Habcaa  Corpus  Act 
in  Ireland,  July  24.  Charlea  Albert  defeated,  Jnlj  27.  Inaune- 
tlon  attaMHteJiB  Iwhadmidar  O'Brian.  i^M,  Itel 


capitokte'b  tadatakj  at  MHan,  Angnat  4  BmA  af 
Angaaft  7  (ban,  17791.   Batoreof  tha  empamrtaThaM.  igCHt 

12.  Deatil  of  Oeorse  Stophanaon,  Angoit  IS  (ben^  liny,  linda 
of  the  Chartista  in  London  begin,  Angnat  25 ;  end,  Scptembn'  SO 
Sir  Henry  Smith  routs  the  Dutch  rebele  at  the  Cape,  Angnat  29. 
Ibrahim  Paalia  viceroy  of  Egypt,  September  1.  Bombardment  and 
capture  of  Messina  by  General  Filangieri,  September  2-7.  Botr- 
bardment  of  Mooltan  br  the  English  begun,  September  12;  airgt 
raised,  September  22.  Pnnce  Lonu  Napoleon  again  elected  deputy  to 
National  Aasembly  (for  «ix  departmenta),  Septembrr  20.  Death 
of  Lord  (George  li<ntinrk,  September  21  (bora,  I'^r  j).  The  Bh 
Jellachlch  defeated  nc^r  lUuU  by  Hungariana,  September  29l. 
ln»urre<Hion  at  Vienna,  Otol^'r  6.  Hlght  of  the  ein|>eror,  October 
7.  Vienna  aiv\ulteil  by  I'nrirc  Win-lK-hprat.',  (  Vtntier  2^;  taken. 
November  1.     I'linslitutioii  .  f  i  inn  li  Ki  [m'.  '.i'  jubu.teii.  KovemL»i 

4.  Rapnlaa  of  Sikha  before  Mooltan,  November  7.  UeneratWiax^ 
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r*  Brrlin  and  expth  AawmU^,  KoramW  10. 

f'u^hA.  November  10.    Aiinitiomrf  Connt 


Death  of  thn- 
;  RomI,  flnt  minl*- 
tarto  I'las  IX-  at  Roro«,  MownlMrlS.  The  Pope  woapta  •  demo- 
entic  roinl^trY  Flight  of  the  Pop*  la  di^^ae  to  OmU,  Norember 
9^  Dc»lb  of  Lotd  MoH>o*irt«,  Korembor  24  (bom,  1779),  Abdl- 
ftltton  of  cm|«ror  Fenlinand  I.  in  faruur  of  bu  n'lphow  FrmDoia 
Joeeph,  December  2.  The  king  of  I'nuejji  diuolve*  Conatitaent 
Aaaembl;',  and  publiahoa  a  cou>titution,  D«o«fflb«r  S.  IVoriaioDal 

Jovomment  at  KoDie  appointed  by  the  Cbambera,  December  11. 
clWhich  dcfo*te  Hoi  f."  iniiii.i  a;  N'*  i  nburg,  I'mlir  18.  Louia 
Na^lcon  preaidsnt  of  the  French  Kcpabhc,  December  20.  Defeat 
of  Hnn^anana  hy  OMMimi  SphUok  st  Kaachwi.  DM«akb«r  91  iJtgUa, 
fttStikaio,  DecMilMraS;  ■adatlIohr,D«Mmb«n.  TkMlun/a 
FMllir  Jblr  nUlalMd.  ~ 
&tMM|r.  Hn  QMlnO'a  Jfiwy 

1849.  Uooltan  itoraed  hj  0«Mnl  Width,  Juuqr  t. 
PMth  taken  by  Wlndiaohgtatt,  Janoaiy  6.  Lord  <M(|gh  daliati 
tba  aUtha  at  ChUUan wallah,  January  13.  Oonatitaeiit  Aawmbly 
■aata  at  Raoia,  Vtbruary  &.  Flight  of  gimad  dak4  ot  Taaoany, 
pro*idonal  fcoTenaiont  at  Florence,  Fabmaiy  7.  R«pablio  pio- 
eUimrd  at  Kome,  Fab.  8.  Lord  Ooti^  lonta  the  SiUu  at  Ot^etat, 
Fcbruini'  21.  French  and  Enelish  ultimatum  to  the  king  of  Naplea, 
K<:!  ri::iry  2«> ;  «lx<•ptl^d,  March  4.  Gold  ru»h  OQ  Califonila,  nrillg. 
Gcucial  Taylor  pix'iiidcnc  of  United  States,  March  4.  DiaMlntion 
of  Austrian  Diet,  hl-w  cotislitution  published,  March  7.  The 
Sicilians  rejc-t  tho  ultimatum  of  miMiiatinx  povrern,  March  6. 
Saixliniii  r.  uniri  liontihtiea  with  Aubtr;.i,  >fiij-Lh  l'^.  Di'ith  of 
Meuofanti,  Man-h  16  (bom,  1774).  Kadeukv  dcftaU  the  Sar- 
dinians and  takaapoaMMim  of  Mortara,  March  21 ;  defeatatben  at 
Koran,  March  SI,  AbdieatioB  at  Chariaa  Albirt  in  faroor  of  hli 
ma,  Tletor  »-^->-tml.  lUnk  t4  *—.--«<.-  ^  Puaiab  to 
BriOA  lulia,  Vank  ».  Th*  Onad  DiAa  flf  TtaoMir  noaUad, 
April  I?  The  Danaa  dalMttd  at  DttppdiK  MdUa,  AptO  IS. 
iMetwDdonrc  of  H  an^uy  proclaloiad ;  KoMith  appouital  ■oratBor, 
Amu  14>  The  Qcrmans  enter  Jutland,  April  20.  Siege  of  Komom 
Maad.  aad  Buda-Pc«th  eracuated  by  Aottriana,  April  Aleaaan- 
dlia  ooouplcS  by  Anatriana,  April  tL  bkaurraction  at  Montreal, 
ApcU  CO.  Occupation  of  C^Tita  YaoelUa  by  Fieneh  tioopa  under 
General  Oudinot,  April  26.  lrmim*ct!on  at  Dreaden,  May  8  ;  city 
bombanlcd  Uy  KiiMlHtisttiiJ  Saioiis,  Slay  7;  insurrrtliun  nuptircascd, 
May  10.  L4ghom  taken  l»y  Auatriana,  Mav  12,  18  ;  and  Boloffna, 
Mny  10.  f!u  l«  norrii.  d  l  y  GOreoi,  May  21.  Death  of  MarU 
E'iKrwortli,  .Mny  21  {hum,  176").  Siepc  of  Komc  by  French  bejpna, 
June  3.  Lli.a".h  (.1  (outil.jM  df  ^-.iiigton,  Juud  4  (bum,  l/SW). 
Barncadcs  and  liijhtinc  in  ^uri^  June  14.  Death  af  ri-preaideut 
Polk,  June  1&.  The  Busaians  liirado  Hungary,  June  17.  Capitu- 
lation of  Anoona,  June  18.  Aleaaandria  eracnated,  June  19. 
Pafaat «i  OaiMt  at Bwwd hfHtm  Bmiiwi J— atL  ThaPnuaUna 
dtfett  lb*  Bm«i  iMagnti  aad  aatir  Hodiibarg  awl  MaBiibeiin, 
Inaa  23.  Carlaraha  occupied  If  Pmariana,  Maieli  It.  Daath  at 
K.  0.  Zumpt,  June  25  (born,  1792).  SurrendOT  of  Jtmit,  an  try  of 
the  French,  July  8.  The  Danea  defeat  the  Oermana  faarieging 
Fredericia,  July  0.  Bombardment  ofPeathbagnii,  July  11.  Battle 
of  Waitxen,  JiUT'  14-17.  Restoration  of  tho  temporal  power  of  the 
Pope  proclaimed,  July  15.  Hungariana  defeatiHl  by  Ktmsian!!  at 
ScLisibiir^,  July  81.  Jiidgnsnt  m  Court  of  Arches  in  "  Gorham 
Ca*,"  idv.rso  to  plaintiff,  Ann.  2.  Death  of  Mehemct  Ali.  Aijgn."rt 
2  (bom,  1709).  Treaty  of  Milan  between  Anntria  and  Sardinia, 
August  0.  Defeat  of  Hungarians  by  Haynau  a'.  T-  no  nwar,  August  9. 
Kc»suth resigns  governorship;  OorRri  apyx-iint'"!  ili  tAtor.  Aug  11. 
Surp  nder  of  Oiirgi'i  and  the  Han>?nnjti  .iniiy  to  tin  Kii«i»n«,  .\.i^,'U.'t 
13.  Hurrcuder  of  Venice  to  Austrians,  August  22.  Hivti  pro- 
claimed an  empire  under  Soulouqae,  August  20.  Ki<it  at  ^(nntrt^ij, 
Bcpteaber  15.  The  Porta  i«fua»a  to  give  op  Hungarian  rrfuKi-«« 
dattaadad  Inr  Panda  and  Aaatria,  Slumber  16.  Sum-ndcr  of 
Kaaiam  to  Auatriaa^  Beptawbar  tt.  Bxaratlon  of  Batthyany  at 
FMk,  Oatobat*.  Daath  of  &  A.  Poa,  OMaibar  7  A«v  MU). 
Death  afKtty,  Kortnbar  II  (bertt,  1787).  OoKdi  «l  tia  mia- 
dowaf^ir  Adelaldr,  Doceaber  2  (bom,  1792).  Daatb  of  Sir  If.  I. 
Brunei,  Dtxember  1!  (bom,  1 709).  Cholera  in  London.  Tha  Qnaen'a 
Collcp:',  Irrland,  and  Encuralwrcd  Estates  Court,  opened.  Dia- 
COT^  of  Lake  N'gami  by  Livingstone.  Maoaulsy's  BUtoty  «f 
Sngland,  vols.  I  and  ii.  paMWhed  (completed,  1803).  Lyttou  a 
n*  Qtxtont.    IfoUt  end  Qwrirt  begun. 

1850.  Blo-kalc  u(  thr  Pineua  bjr  Admiral  Sir  William  Parker, 
Jannaryl^  Mar- hi.  Death  of  CEhl'.nsrhliR.r,  January  20  (bom, 
1779).  Death  of  Krai)  it  JrfTrcv,  Janniry  2''>  lUm,  1773.)  Treaty 
far  German  tTnion  coij  j [..;  .!  twr.-n  .\iistrn,  r>svaria.  Saxony, 
and  Wilrteraberg,  Ki '  ruary  "7.  Judpiu  nt  in  (inrhani  Case 
faTeneU  by  Jadi  iil  C.:.:iiijiittt«  of  the  I'rivy  Council,  JUrch  8. 
Plartr  procetaiotu  in  Ireland  prohibited  by  Act  p-iiwd  Man  h  12. 
Mora  Oannan  parliament  opened  at  Erfurt,  Mircb  20.  Death 
«f  J.  C.  Calhoun,  March  81  (oom,  1782).  Death  of  Wordsworth. 
April  24  (bom,  177<^  Qndt  Ooveramrnt  submita  to  Iblgliah 
Muod^  Anril  26,  ML    tWnaat  Right  agitation  la  baUnd, 

Daath  af  Sir  Robert  Fta),  idy  t  (ban.  UMJb 
Denmarh,  Pnuala,  tad  tha  ~ 


tlon.  July  2.  Death  of  Piaridant  Tajto.  Joly*:  ThMwd 
dent  Filmore  aoooeeda  him.  Death  of  Naaadar,  ivif  14  (001% 
1789).    Cracow  burnt,  July  18.     Tiotory  of  the  Danaa  otw  the 

Schleawig  Holateincra  at  Idated,  July  25.  Death  of  Balaa, 
August  18  fborii,  17W0),  Death  of  Louis  PhlUppe,  Anpist  28  (bom, 
1773).  nifihl  of  okctcir  of  Uenao  Caiwfl,  Sfptcmixr  13  ;  ho  is 
rttatored,  December  27.  Victory  of  the  Danes  at  MiMuiide,  8i  picm- 
ber  IS.  Pius  IX.  eatabliahca  Catholic  hierarchy  iu  Kuglaud,  Sep- 
tember 24.  Allianca  bet*e«n  Austria.  Bavaria,  .'^ttJtony,  and  Wur- 
trmbcrp.  (Xlobcr  4.  CaJifomia  aiiiuittfxl  a  .Suto  of  tho  Union. 
First  submarine  telegraph  between  Englaijd  and  France  lakL  Brt- 
BlUfV  Strait,  opanad.  North-weat  Paaeega  dis. 
hyM'Gfain.  Wcjdawotta'a  JVrfiirfi  pabliahad.  Tennyeon'a 
MMmortam.  Ortdl'anaJtaMW.  OHl|lir«£Mir  Xtey  Pam, 
iJUMfc  ThaidBHinra  Jhwdwilfc  Sfdnah  LmwU  ContrfiM. 
W  afner's  J^oM^furtH  prodoaad. 

llsi.  Death  of  J.  J.  Andnboo,  Jaaoary  27  (bora,  1780.)  Oooq. 
pation  of  Hamburg  by  Aostriana,  January  29.  Oooupation  of  Lft> 
Deck.  February  4.  Uold-disging  commenced  ia  Australia,  Pabraary. 
Death  of  OersU-d,  March  9  (bora,  1777).  Insurrection  at  Lisbon  nndar 
Saldanha,  Apnl  10.  The  London  Great  Exhibition  opened,  Ma^  1 
(closed,  October  ll).  Rebellion  in  South  China.  June.  Evacuation 
of  Caaeul  by  Auatro- liavarian  army  begtin,  Augtist  I.  Death  of  J. 
Fenimore  Cooper,  September  14  (bom,  1789).  Return  of  Prince 
Mettemich  to  Vienna,  September 28.  .  CapitxUation  of  Oribe  at  Monte 
Video,  October  7 ;  the  city  entered  by  Urquita,  October  8.  Death  of 
(lui  hcsa  of  .Vngoutfme,  O' t  lU-r  19.  Death  of  Marshal  Soult,  Nov- 
ember 26  (bom,  1706).  Coup  d'£ut  at  Paris,  December  2.  8.  Death 
of  Tmaai^  Daeamber  19  (bora,  1776).  Loois  Napolaon  alected 
preaidant  of  Ikansh  Baoauia  Cor  tan  jaaa,  Daoembar  20,  SI.  Dia- 
mlaaal  «|  Lard  JilMawMi  horn  ogafc  Datwihw  M,  loakiiartiaal 
Titlaa  AnMnnllw  Aot  paaaad.  Ow«h  ObDan  Viiwhaalir, 
foondad.  Hiitart  fciiw^B  AaW  AaMca  pablUad.  KnaUa'f 
A»Ma  4r  ymOm  dWl-lMQu    OulTk'a       of  /a*»  SUrUng. 

1862.  New  eonsMtntion  publiahed  by  Loan  Kapoleon,  January  14 
The  property  of  the  Orleans  family  eonfiacat«d,  Januarr  22.  1 1 
quiia  defeats  Rosas,  Fabniaiy  8,  and  ooonpies  Buenoa  Ayres,  Feb- 
marr  4.  Holatein  evacuated  by  Austriana,  February.  Riesignation 
of  tne  Ruajh-ll  nuDiatry,  February  21.  Pint  Dirbv  administration 
formed,  ¥<  Imi^ry  27.  Death  of  Tliomas  Mo-rrr,  February  26  (bom, 
1779).  Death  of  Prince  Schwarzcnbere.  April  5  (bom,  1800). 
Martaban  and  R.\ngoon  capturt'd  by  the  Kngluh,  April  6  and  14. 
Trt'nty  of  London  K-ipe<;ttiif;  Dtuniark  and  the  duchlrg,  May  8.  Pfgu 
taken  by  the  Enghiih,  June  4.  Upjuliii  pruvi--.ii.iiinl  director  (( 
Argentine  Confederatioo,  June  23.  Death  of  Heuir  Clay,  June  29 
(born,  1777).  Promo  taka&bjtha  English,  July  9,  afterwards  oTacn. 
ated ;  ratakaa,  ITorembar  21.  l^vaty  recognijdng  the  independeaca 
of  Pmi«im,  Jriy  17.  Deposition  of  Urquiia,  September  10.  Diitt 
of  Oa  Oka  «<  WalUi^ton,  September  14  (bora,  1709).  Danft  ol 
DaaM  lMHtar»  OataSw  14  (bora.  1782).  Pltbisciu  in  Ftanoa  aa 
to  iMatafaHahmant  ot  tha  empire,  November  21,  22.  Louia  Kap» 
leon  proclaimed  emperor  as  Napoleoin  III.,  Deoember  2.  Resigna- 
tion of  tbe  Derby  ministry,  Demfflber  17.  Annexation  of  Pegu  to 
British  India,  December  20.  CoalitioD  ministry  under  the  earl  of 
Alierdeen,  December  27.  BepreaentatiTe  constitution  granted  to 
New  Zealand.  University  of  Sydney  opened.  Drainage  of  lake 
of  llaarltm,  1849-1862.  DtuUe^a  W/rirrbnch  of  J.  and  W. 
(irinim  b<'^-u.n.  Thackeray's  Eimond  published.  Mrs  Stowe's 
Vnclt  Tim's  Caf'in. 

1^*53.  Revolution  in  Mexico,  Janoary.  Marriapc  of  Napoleon 
111.  to  Eugenie  de  Mont^o,  Janoary  29.  TLr:tiHiMti<>ii  of  the  Kaffii 
uitr,  KebraaiT  22.  General  Pierce  president  of  tbe  United  .States. 
March  4.  Nanking  taken  by  the  Taepinga,  March  21.  General 
Ranta  Anna  president  of  republio  of  Manoa,  April  1.  Death  oJ 
Tieck.  ApcH  m  (ban.  1773).  Piinoo  Miihikirf  waeanla  Bnariaa 
ultimatum  to  tha  Potte,  May  6;  laama  Ooutaannopla,  llajrtl. 
Russian  army  erosaea  the  Priith,  Jnly  S.  Choleri  faredca  oat  in 
England,  September  4.  Shanghai  taken  by  tha  Taepinga,  Septem. 
ber 7.  Death  of  Aruo,  Octolwr  2  (bora,  1784).  Engiuh  and  French 
fleeta  enter  the  Dardanelles,  October  22.  War  between  Russia  and 
the  Porte  begins,  October  23.  Rosaisns  enter  Dannbiaa  principali- 
ties,  November.  Destmction  of  Turkish  fleet  at  Sinope  Admiral 
Nachimotr,  November  80.  Hsnrice's  Theological  Etmyi  published. 
Hitter's  0*»ckifMU  der  Pkilo»0}>hu  completed.  Lytton  s  U\i  KovtL 
1S64.  French  and  English  tl<-et.<  enter  thn  Black  .si  a.  January  i. 
Deeliiration  of  war  against  Rowia  bv  France.  Mar  h  27.  l  y  Kng- 
Und,  Mnrth  28.  Death  of  John  '^Vilson  (Chri.itonher  Sorlh), 
Apnl  3  (l«m,  1786).  Trunties  of  alliance  between  England  and 
France  signed,  April  10,  and  between  Atutria  and  Prasaia,  April 
20.  Bombariiment  »f  Odeoaa  by  French  and  English  fleeta,  April 
22.  '  Death  of  marquis  of  Anglesey,  April  29  (bora,  1 708).  Death  af 
James  Montgooaqrt  4l<ril  SO  (bora.  1771).  SiUalria  mami—ftillf 
besieged  by  Rnaiinik  May  17  to  Jiaa  16.  'ThaaUsakadiSTii 
May  99.  Tiaaty  of  'Waahloglaa  ainwd,  i«M  I. 
Cmtal  P*lac^  Sydeoham.  iwmVk  iMBmiiHnB  fa  I 
O^Dooaall,  Jam  S7.  Battia  <l  OfanmLJalr  «. 
tikanh^alUw,  Ai||MkUl  Sw&rfNiilBsftlvi*  WCbati. 
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If7f)>  OocupilioQ  ot  Bochamt  hy  Anjtriarn,  8«ptcml»r  6. 
laiiilin:  of  the  Mica  in  the  Cnmea,  S«pUmbcr  14.  )Uttlo  o(  tha 
Almt,  Hcptcmlxr  20.  Occupatioa  of  BftlakUTa  by  tLc  allies  Sejj- 
Umbcr  2S.  Bombsrdmeat  of  Sebaatopot  t»K;ri%  October  1/. 
Battle  of  Bil»klar»,  October  25  ;  of  Inkeman,  November  5.  L>e*th 
of  CWlca  Kcrul.lc,  Norem'x-r  12  (l»irr.,  177;>^  D«ath  ttf  Loekhirt, 
Norember  25  (bora,  17»4).  Xroatr  of  ailunoa  batween  Anctria, 
Eaglaad,  and  France,  Doeeraber  S.  Dogma  of  tha  Immacnlata  Con- 
■aptioa  promalcatad  at  Boua,  D«o«ffll«r  S.  Laka  dwaUina  dia- 
'  la  ftntMlnd.    AimIum  «■»  «Mda  MonSkra'c 

iMMi  aoA*!  JUm  *  M  rife 

rf»ktaiAltl]ii«i  JwunSS.  Ths  PalnMnton  ad- 
I  In  oOm,  DAraux  e.  DmA  «(  tt»  aaiMtar  NiehoUa 
•I  BimilH  Kareh  S.  Defeat  of  tha  Taapiip  ift  OMtoo.  Marcli  0. 
DMih  of  OharlotU  BroDt«.  Uarob  81  (bora,  ItlSV    UnlTaraal  Zx- 

Ubttion  opened  at  Parii,  Maj  15.  N«w«p«per  atajnp  aboltahed  in 
Great  Britain,  June  15.  Death  of  Lord  Kaglan,  June  S8  (bom, 
1788).  DMth  of  Sir  W.  E.  Pany,  Jn\j  8  (bore.  1700).  Battle  of 
the  Teh«nu]ra,  Angoat  18.  Concordat  betwaaa  Auttri*  and  tha 
Hoir  Sea,  Aaguit  ik  Btormine  of  th<t  MalakolT  and  Kadan,  Sep- 
temtwr 8  :  aouth aide  of  Seboatopol  l-  v u\:rd  hy  the  Koadaaa.  Defeat 
rf  the  RoMiAni  bffore  Kara,  September  29.  Death  of  Sir  William 
Molesworlh,  October  33  (horn,  1810).  Capitnlatinn  of  Kan 
to  Gener»l  Mourarieff,  NoTrraber  28.  Vliit  of  King  Virtor 
Erarainnol  to  Qaocn  Victor!*,  November  80  to  Deo* mb*r  6.  Deatb 
of  Samuel  Rogera,  December  18  (bom,  1782).  BcMemtr  *  prw  ^-wi 
for  manufacture  of  ate«l  patented.  Niapra  lUilwaT  Soaneniioa 
Bridge  completed.  Milman'a  £a<t»  Ckrii(uMi(y  pabliitted.  Tenny- 
mn'tMaud.    Th»chmj'»  Tlu  Ntweomti.    SattiHaf  JUntv  began. 

1854.  Vienna  protocol  aa  haiia  at  peaea  with  Boana  aignMl, 
r«hnat7 1.  *««-«~Hi«  o(  Ondh  to  Britiah  India,  ft^murj  7. 
Dwfh  of  Haiaa,  WOmmn  17  (ban,  1800).     La>d  Choniog 

Emnm  rntMnl  ti  Iwtt^  Mmn  ».    Wtm  Btata  LtgitUtara 

M   Immi  nfoatd  odBlHloB  iato  tho  Uaion,  Apm  11.  Death 

•C  Mr  William  Hunlltoa,  lUy  6  (ho^^  1788).  Dwth  of  An«wtin 
ThknT,  Har  21  (bom  1705).  ETacoation  of  th«  Crimea  by  alliea, 
Jnlv  l£  Deikth  of  Schamano,  July  39  (born,  1810).  Coronation 
o(  the  eaar,  Alazandar  II.,  September  7.  Seinre  of  a  "  lorehA" 
nndar  Britinh  flag  bf  GhlaoM,  October  8.  Herat  taken  hy  PataiauL 
Octobw  13.  War  proclaimed  a^in«t  Persia  by  gorernor-gesaral  of 
India,  Norember  1.  IS-tmhardmi^nt  of  C^olon  by  Britiah  fleet, 
Korember  S.  Death  of  Paul  Deliiroche,  NoTember  4  (born,  1797). 
Capture  of  the  Boone  Forta,  Canton,  Norember  12,  IS.  Buahire 
taken  by  Britiah  force,  December  10.  Death  of  Hash  Miller, 
December  2i  (born,  1802).  Mrs  BrowuinK'a  Jurvra  LrigK  pub- 
liahed.  Finlsy'i  Uitlory  of  Grttct.  Fromie  a  History  df  Knglatui, 
fol.  i.  (completoti,  IHijWI-     Mux  Jllllrr  »  C^.^mp:^raJive  Afj fVoiT^y. 

1857.  Assiasin.^tKin  of  tlic  urch'jijhop  of  Pari*  (Sibgur),  January 
S.  Mutmli  1  of  S(?fioy  regimcntJi  at  Barrackpore,  Bcrli^mporp, 
and  Lacknow,  January  -May.  Uenerml  Outram  defeata  Peraiana 
at  Khooahab,  February  8.  Treaty  of  paaoo  with  Pmia,  March 
i.  Jamea  Buchanan  praiideBt  of  United  Stataa,  March  «.  Abo. 
iitto*  of  tha  Sound  daaa,  Kaidi  14.  MntiaT  at  Sapori  at 
MMTBt,  Hay  10, 11.  Tho  matiiiMn  at  DdU.  lUy  11.  MatinT 
•t  LmIbow,  Mav  SO.  ICoUaMn  late  Vtm  laklb  npilwl  at 
OMTBMn  by  Sir  Hngh  Whaalar.  J«M  f.  VmA  «l  DaairiM  Jomld. 
iuo  8  (born,  1803).    Ci^taUtloB  tt  EorapMM  ■tlkvBpoN  to 


Sahib,  J  una  25. 


iro  ot  wouion 


pore,  July  IS.  Death  of  B^ranger,  July  18  (boHb  VnttjL  < 
llavolock  enter*  Cavnpore,  July  17.     Death  of  KwgtM fan, 


•tOnrs* 


Death  of  _ 

3  (born,  1804).  Viait  of  Napoleon  III.  and  the  cinpreaa  to  Qnern 
Victoria,  Angnit  8.  Attempt  to  lay  firet  Atlantic  telegraph  cable 
falla,  Angnxt  11.  Dfath  of  Comt«,  September  6  (born,  1798). 
Delhi  atormed  by  (h-nenU  Wileon  and  Nirholaon,  Septembar 
14-20.  Relief  of  Lucknow  by  General  Harelock,  September  25. 
Meeting  of  Napoleon  III.  and  Alexander  II.  at  Stnttgarl,  ^rp- 
tember  25.  Tho  pi»rrl»on  of  Locknow  nwcued  by  Sir  Colin  Campbell, 
Navemher  22-  I)cath  of  8ir  II(>Rry  Havi>lfy-k  at  Alumbafh,  Nov- 
cmtiT  25  (l>om,  1785).  Bomliariiui'-nt  anl  rsptaro  of  C'antnn 
by  Enf;h«h  and  French,  Deccmticr  2S,  2J.  <'ivil  war  in  Kanaai, 
end  of  December.  Sooial  Scicn-o  Auociatiun  founded.  Mont  Cenia 
tunnel  begun.  Tregellea'  edition  of  tha  (frt^M  TeilHMlri^  1887- 
1873.    Liringetone't  Mittionary  Trattit  rmbliahed. 

1858.  DeaUi  of  Manhd  lUdattky,  January  6  (born  1708). 
Onini  nttempta  to  aaaaaatnoto  VueUon  III.,  Jaanair  14.  Lannch 
a<  tk*  4h«t  iHim,''  Jmmf  ti  Barignofion  gf  Uei  Pklmer- 
•taib  W^biaMf  n.    Hw  Diilir  mUb^  iwMluA,  W^brauy 

Mvdt  S;  tba  tows  tOtnlbtA  1»^.  MlMiMte  ad. 
BdtM  •  State  of  tha  Union,  May  11.  Oiftm  «f  tiM  PaOio 
lorti  by  EngliA  and  French.  May  19.    Oraat  tranlloa  of  ▼•■BTfiu 

begina.  May  21.  Owxlior  retaken  br  Sir  Hugh  Boae,  and  Slndia 
rein-itated,  Jane  19.  Treaty  of  Tientain  conelnded.  June  2S. 
Property  qoalifieation  of  memben  of  parliament  aboliahad  by  Act 
naaaad,  Jnna  S8.  J«w«  ReUef  Act  paaaed,  July  8S.  Visit  of  the 
Qnw  mi  ib»  Psim  OoBMCt  to  Kapoteoa  IIL  at  Ckwbovb 


Attguat  4,  5.  Death  of  George  Combe,  Aogutt  14  (bom,  1785). 
Atlantic  cable  eompleted.  and  firrt  nieMgo  recoircdL,  Aogoit  20. 
The  DanubUn  Principalitips  oonatitutrd,  An^uat  20.  Cjmmerdal 
trvity  l*L»LN  n  (•ri.it  liriLain  and  Ja[.an  aigcnj,  Augxut  24. 
UoTemmeut  of  India  trausferml  from  the  Comp.uij  to  the  Crovt, 
Baptambar  1.  Death  of  Bobcrt  Owen,  Norember  17  (bora  abost 
1770).  Trial  of  Coast  da  MontaJembert  at  Paria,  Narember  U. 
Donatf  a  oomot  diaeomod,  Jnna  3.  Loka  Yietoria  Nyaaaa  di» 
eovand  bjrSpaka.  Pint  roL  of  fioeUa'o /«lrwfi«eMon  to  Bidmy 
y  CUtOimtwn  pnbliahad  (voL  M..  IMl).  XiBny«>n-a  14^0$  ij 
Maariaf  (ftntaariaa)b  Ckrijrlo'aPViAriiftti«AH<(coBplet«i,  1845). 

1859.  M iiuMB  amMhI  of  Maxieo,  Joauijt.  U«ah  of  Heuy 
Haliana.  iaaoaty  SI  (haia.  1778).  Oalabtatfoa  of  eantenarr  of  tho 
birth  of  Bora^  imamry  18.  DoiAk  a<  U.  Preaeott,  JauHiy 
28  (bora  17M)l  Ongon.  admlttid  ft  lltte  of  tha  Unkio,  Peb- 
majT  IS.  Ultinutnn  of  Anatria,  demanding  diaamaniant  «( 
S«nUBia,  April  23.  Daath  of  Dr  Lardner,  April  29  (bom.  1798^ 
Barotntion  at  Florence,  flight  of  tha  grand  doka  of  Tnaeaay, 
April  87.  Dadaintion  of  war  againat  An^ia  by  Vietof  EmmaaDci, 
April  27.  The  Austrian  army  crooea  the  Ticino,  April  39. 
DttlaraULin  of  war  againat  Anatria  by  Nj[Hlion  HI.,  May  3. 
DcAth  of  Alexander  Ton  Humboldt,  May  9  (bom,  1769).  Battle 
of  Montob*Uo,  May  20.  Qaribal4i  occnpie*  Corao,  May  27.  Battle 
of  MugtntA,  June  4.  Death  of  Darld  Coi,  June  7  (bom,  1783). 
Eutry  of  Napoleon  arfd  Victor  F-mmannel  into  Milin,  June  8. 
Annexation  of  l/omli«.niy  to  Sardinia  proclaiturd.  Death  of  Prince 
Mettemich,  June  11  (bom,  1778).  Reiignation  of  the  Derby 
ministry,  June  17.  Palnenton  minlttrf,  Jnne  20.  Bepnlee 
FfTTirh  aad  Fjigllah  aq    "  --  - 

of  Sol/eiiaok  Jnno  Si. 
Maating  of  tha  !■ 
ViUafmaoii,  Jnly  7. 

Chnreh  ptoparty  ia  Hailoo  bf  Jaam^  J«tf 
t  of  raaarra  f oioh  of  imhmb  aai  ■ 


MltlM  PMkok  'ua  84.  as.  '  Battle 
itMr  BOfMMt  in  EngLaad,  Jnna. 
Mb  JoMplk  Md  Xmtoaii  IIL  at 
iinod,  Alf  II.  fWlamtlnw  if 
rJaanLMrU.  AotefdrMtik' 


■MttO 


liifantent 

19.    Sehamyl  c^ytarad  by  tho  Rnaatini,  Angnat 
between  Boma  and  Spain,  Aognat  SO.    Death  of  LoUk  Bn^ 

Angnat  28  (bora,  1784^  Death  of  laambard  K.  Branel,  Septemb<^ 
15  (Doni,  1800).  Doatil  of  Robert  Stephenaon  Octo>wr  13  (bom, 
180S).  Negro  insurrection  at  Hair^r'a  Ferry,  Virginia,  nnder  Johi! 
Brown,  October  17  ;  Brown  hanged,  December  3.  Spain  dedarea  wai 
against  Marooeo,  October  S2.  Death  of  Ladwig  Spoht,  October  22 
(born,  1784).  Treaty  of  Zurich  iigRed,  Norember  10.  Death  U 
Waahington  Irring,  Norember  28.  Sardinian  oonstitation  pro- 
claimed, December  7.  Death  of  De  Quincey,  December  8  (bon, 
1788).  Death  of  Lo^l  Macaular,  December  Z9.  (born,  1800).  The 
Victoria  Bridge,  Montreal,  oi^i:*  1  I-iice  Nraeaa  azplorad  \ff 
L:nnjr»tone.  Goorge  Eliot'a  Adam  Brdi  publiahed.  Darwiti  • 
fVijin  of  Specut,  Ewald's  OuchichU  dtt  Volket  Itratl  complct-il. 
Sir.  W.  Hamilton'i  Ledum  on  ifttaphimct  (completed,  1661). 
Thackeray's  Firyiniatu.    Comhill  Mawuint  eatablianed. 

1860.  General  Prim  defeata  the  Moore  at  Castillejoa.  Jann- 
ary  1.  C^unt  Carour  president  of  tho  council  in  new  Uag. 
dom  of  Italy,  Janoan  21.  Treaty  of  commeroa  bctwoaa  Oraat 
Britiia  tad  flnaoo  ou»od  ot  Pans,  Jaaoair  S8.  Totaaa  '-*~~ 
by  ODoumII.  PotoMiTt-  Dottlt  ofSirW&Uuft 
ary  IS  (ban,  17Mn.  VlliMtaat 
Oovoraaant,  UuA  S.  IninwfMoa  l»  SbOy.  MtfofclCw 
of  Mn  Jaaaaoo,  Mofdi  17  (ban,  1796).  Annexation  of  Toaeaay 
to  Bofdfafa.  Moreh  ft  Gwiea  of  flavoy  and  Nloo  to  Franea  by 
tmty  of  TiniD,  Maich  U.  Tkoaty  of  peace  between  Spain  and 
Maroeoo,  April  98.  Doolk  of  Theodora  Parker,  May  10  (bore, 
1810).  Japoneaa  ambaaay  received  at  Waahington,  May  14. 
Palermo  onterad  by  Garibaldi,  May  27.  Transfer  of  Saroy  and 
Niea  to  the  French  empire,  June  14.  First  Toyap<  of  t)ie  "  Great 
Eastera"  aeroas  the  Atlsntie,  Jnne  17  to  27.  IWtUe  of  Melaxso, 
June  20.  Maaaacrea  of  Maronitaa  by  the  Druses  in  SjTia,  May  21 
and  Julr  9.  Prince  of  Wales  aails  for  Canada  and  the  United 
States,  July  9.  Insurrection  at  Naples,  Au^ist  17.  Capture  of  the 
Taku  f'jrla  by  the  allied  French  and  Kngliah  forcca,  August  21. 
Occupation  of  Tientsin,  An^st  23.  Garibaldi  enters  NapW 
September  8,  and  pr<K'Ulm«  \  ictor  Emminacl,  Septembers.  Tli« 
allies  adranre  on  Peking,  September  9.  Itivliaa  troops  enter  th* 
States  of  the  Church,  September  11.  Death  of  Scnopenhaorr, 
Septetnber  21  (bom,  1787).  Capitulation  of  Aneona  to  the  Sar- 
diniana,  September  89.  Garibaldi  defeaU  the  NsapottteMftl  Hn 
Volturno^  Oetofaar  1.  Summer  polaoa  of  the  omiioror  of  CIriM 
sacked  hf  tho  ftonch.  October  0.  Mow  ooailitotlOB  ct  Anstriin 
empire  irtoMIAril  br  imperial  diplona,  <Maib«9A.  Traatr  o: 
MM  riOMd  «t  VMa§,  OMobar  94.  Doab  of  tbo  aari  «f 
Dntadi^OMobirM(bofB,mB).  AaMgrntionofthoTwoSidliao 
to  aaaoaBeod,  Noramber  8.    Annexation  of  t^tor^r  «■ 

tlM  Amnrtnr  Bwia.  Norember  14.  Death  of  Baion  Bunsen,  >ot- 
ember  28  (born.  1791).  Death  of  Dr  Ferdinand  Baur,  Dewm- 
ber  2  (bora,  1792).  Secession  of  Sonth  Carolina  from  the  L'ni':>a. 
December  20,  Annexation  of  the  Marches,  Umbris,  Ksnlea,  and 
Sicily  to  dominion*  of  Vi  lor  Cmmanoel.  Deisember  20.  Speetram 
■afti^  ootiMiahad  by  Boaaoft  and  Kirehhoff.  DiacoTciy  of  (>t* 
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1881.  William  L  king  o/  Prussia,  Januan-  2.  Fainitie  iu  Sorth- 
ircitcni  [worisoaa  of  Imli*.  Sicciii.  n  nf  >Iu8iMU']ii  fnnii  the 
U.iion,  JaaoMT  9  ;  foliuwi'J  hy  that  f  f  Kl'  ii  lj,  Al.Uiiin.-t,  d  Mri;i«., 
Louisiana,  •nd  TezA*,  Jsnuu-y  lU-Fobrukry  1.  Kan^  siimiltrd 
a  8ut«  of  ths  Union,  January  29.  Ctwioa  of  Meiitono  and 
li(K}Qebraiie  to  Fnnoe,  February  1  CoafedsrM*  SUUa  ooo- 
cUtatod  niulM'  pnaidMiey  ol  Jaffanon  Dtri^  Mcwr*  4  Gtptora 
ol  OMte  by  a«Bcnl  OUUUnl,  Fabnunr  11  Ilnl  mUu  ptflift. 
■nt  BMti  ai  TuIb,  fcbnan  18.  Naw  oooatitutiiw  of  AMttiaa 
Mipii*  demcd  b*  iMtant,  Fabnury  20w  Dakota  (U.&)  oqguiiMd 
M  a  tarritonr,  March  3.  Emaocipation  of  tb*  M-rfa  in  Ruaaia 
decreed  hj  the  Oar,  March  8.  Abraham  Lioioln  pr«sidejit 
of  fiiitpil  Stat««,  March  4.  Titla  of  king  of  luly  conarred 
CO  \'u-tur  Kinmaiiael,  March  17.  Annexation  of  !^t  Duimtigo  to 
Bi>airi,  March  18.  Boiiilanliiutit  and  capturv  of  i''.rt  Stimtir, 
I'liarlistOII,  b«  O0Ilf«d*r»lra,  Aj.ril  I'J,  13.  Scthriud  of  Virpjija, 
Apnl  17.  Bloclcada  of  Soulhcm  r.o;t»,  Atiril  19  S<i.-cBf.ion  of 
Arkansas,  Mjy  fl,  of  Tennessee,  ilay  6,  of  CiroUus,  il^y  20. 
Death  of  Count  Carour,  Jaoa  0  (bom,  1810).  I'aper  duty  is  Great 
BHtaia  aboliahad  by  Act  pMNd  Joaa  1ft  CtaMtisIr  8Mm 
noogniMd  a*  balU«ranta  n  0>wt  BritiiB  ami  tnaat,  Jom  If 

fcf  daaOMtOMMb  JtMtt.  ]>w«h«lltaBrawidBft/iM»<biMi>. 
UOi)L  Jauw  pnalilant  ol  Mexico,  Jniie  SO.  CooTedarat*  oongraaa 
liliatBlohiBMid,T*..  JnlyW-  Fint  battia  of  Boll  Rna  (ManaaM), 

Juir  21.  Viait  of  Qocca  Victoria  aad  tha  Prinoa  Contort  to 
Jrefand,  Aogrut  21-29.  Maating  of  Kapolcoa  HI.  and  tha  king 
of  Pruaiia  at  Compiiffne,  October  0.  Seixara  of  Confederate 
Mmnniaaianera  on  boara  tho  British  ateaoier  "Trent,"  Novem- 
ber 8 ;  they  are  sumnderrd,  December  28.  Death  of  Fslber 
i^ordairv,  Norciuhc'r  2'i  (lorn,  1802).  Italian  anilxisaador  Uiarea 
Madrid,  Norcmbcr  26.  JetTcrson  Daria  elected  preaident  of  Confedr. 
TiU  States  for  six  yean,  NoTcmber  80.  Death  of  the  Prince  Cos* 
aort,  l>eceinb<.r  14,  (bom,  16191  Ningpo  taken  bT  the  Taeping% 
Oteraibar  tt.  Principality  of  Roamanla  farmed  by  nnion  of 
MoldftTk  tad  Wallaehla,  December  28.  Sosmenaiaa  ol  caab  pay- 
iIkMmiI  SMH^OMiBbOT  U.  Fort-^ffico  BtTinp  Bank* 
i  bk  taglmi.  ttam  wmdagi  Ivgoa  by  Fitiroy.  Staalar'a 
Churth  published.  EfWUf  JmlM  and  Mtd*r%.  lUx 
lliillar'a  Seina  of  Languaat. 

1882.  Death  of  Blot,  FabrnMT  •  (bon,  1774).  Enooanter 
I  ctwoaa  the  Ironclads  "  Merrtnuw*  nl  **ll«iitor''  in  the  Jama* 
River,  March  0.  Earl  of  Elgin  gorernor-generm]  of  India,  March 
12.  Japaneae  cmhaaay  rvccired  by  Kapolaoo  III.,  April  IS.  Fiance 
declare)  war  on  Mexico,  April  10.  Surrender  of  New  Orleans  to 
the  Federals,  April  24.  Jsfianeae  emVauLiy  rtailiis  KriBlnii .1,  April 
30.  Opening  of  Intemutioml  F.xtiil.itinn,  RoiitJi  Kriiririptr>n, 
May  1  (clusid,  Novi-iisf^r  I'l.  Hattle  ol  Willirinnljurij;,  JIat  5. 
Nlngpo  taken  by  the  allies,  Mar  10.  I>c.alh  of  Buckle,  May 
29  (bom  1822).  Battlea  on  the  Chickahominy  (before  Rich- 
mond), JoiM  26  to  July  1.  Treaqr  of  commeroa  between  Oreat 
Britain  aad  Balginm,  July  28.  fimlk  of  w-MidMt  T«a 
Bum.  Jvlj  S4  (bon,  1782L  Tk»  "Akhunn^  OimMmtn 
oomtta  mm  from  liTHpoal,  Mf  Oaribddl  oecnpiea 
Cataaia,  Aognat  90.  OaribaMl  dalaated.  wonnded,  and  captured 
at  Aanromonta,  Angaat  29.  Second  battle  of  Bull  Ran,  Aqgnat 
80.  Confederatea  invade  Maryland,  Sentember  B,  6.  Con  fade  rataa 
defeated  at  South  Mountain,  September  14  ;  and  at  Antietan, 
September  t  7.  8u»tx-ni»inn  of  Habeas  Corjius  Art  in  Ulllt^d  Statea, 
Scptemlier  24.  AMication  of  Otho,  king  of  Greece,  October  24. 
Ik-jth  of  I'hknd,  Novemlwr  18  (Jjorrj,  Ubf).  Battle  of  Fredericks- 
burg,  December  13.  CV>tt<in  Famine  in  Lajaeaabire  at  ita  habdit  in 
December.  } U' rW ri  i^i^'un-rt /Hr^  frinciphtfMSiklL  Biidm- 
Iwltl'a  Did  Lfhre  wn  dm  I'snempMndunfftn. 

1883.  President  Lincoln  proclaima  the  roi}^ JciiIl-  PlAten  to 
ka  in  labeUion,  and  decUrr*  their  alarea  free,  January  1.  Wotrrn 
IHnillin  ateittad  •  8ut«  of  the  Union,  J  an  nary  1.  IVnth  of 
Roim  TfliM<  Jaanarr  17  (bora,  17W).  Tnaty  of  coin  mcrcQ 
batwMB  rnaca  smI  It^y,  hmmuj  17.  Immd  ftdmirfaaraf  «f 
■erpt.  Jannary  1&  iBHmetiM  to  fOaaA,  andar  Lngliwlei; 
JaaaafT  22 ;  he  ia  defeated,  March  19.  Rabellion  of  Maoria  in  Mew 
Saalaao,  January-,  they  are  defeated,  Jolr  17  aad  November  20. 
Marriage  of  the  Prince  of  Walea  with  the  Princeaa  Alexandra  of 
Denmark  at  Windsor,  March  10.  Prince  William  George  of  Den. 
mark  elected  king  of  Orfece,  March  15.  I'ucbla  taken  by  tile 
French,  Mun-h  31.     Death  of  Sir  (i.  tVratwall  l-ewis.   April  18 

J bom,  18CM5).  Battle  of  CTiarmllr.ihville,  Oeneml  "Stonewall" 
•ckaim  mortally  wonnded,  May  2(diia,  May  !0  Puebla.  Mexico, 
ante  red  by  French  under  (>wural  Kony.  May  17.  Vicksburg 
■tiackad  by  Central  Grant,  Mar  19  ;  ourr.  niert  j,  July  4.  Capture 
of  Herat  by  Mahomed  Khan,  May  28.  Death  of  Dust  Mahomed. 
Jnaa  9.  Cieneral  Foaay  antara  tha  city  ol  Maxieo,  Jnna  10.  Battle* 
af  Oatty»bai&  Jnly  l-t.   Daath  «(  MalrwMly,  Jnly  7  (bon.  1784). 

«._f  ^  ^  Wimih,       9.  Matftn  tt 


Mexico  proclaimed  i  Mazimiliai),  anhdnka  «i  Anatria,  ataetod 
rmparor,  Jnly  10.  AboliUon  of  the  Scbaldt  dnea^  Jnlr  10. 
Chattanooga  occupied  by  Fe<^erala,  Beptamber  10.  BatUa  of 
ChicamauKK,  Soptcniber  19,  30.  IKkih  o{  Jacob  Qrimm,  September 
20 (bora,  1(85).  Dcatbof  AtthbtahopWhately.OcloberS  (boro,  1787>. 
I'nnce  of  Sonderburg-Olucksburg  jinKjl/nn.ed  king  of  I'rnmirV 
a>  Christian  IX.,  Novembtf  18.  nine*  Frederick  of  Aa^stanburc 
claims  the  dnchica  of  Sehlaawif^Holatain,  Koraaibar  18.  Battle  ol 
Ctuttanooga,  defeat  of  OaaMMata^  BavaadMC  SA  Vint  Faniaa 
CVaiwirtlaa  ■cata  at  Chioaf^  Mmmmht ]lialkal!~  ' 
DaHBtirM  (bora,  1811).  OoImdmIIiMMiii 
paWihad.   Oaomi  Biofa  Aimafa.    Banan'a  Fb  d«  /iMa. 

18SA  air  Mm  l«wnaoa  Tlearqy  of  India.  Janoair  It.  Ott- 
man  tjtimataai  |ii>aautad  to  Danmaric,  January  16.  Anatio-Pnt' 
alan  army  antara  Holatain,  January  21.  EvacuaUoa  of  tha  Duma- 
werk,  February  6.  Viait  of  Qaribaldi  to  England,  April  8-27. 
Seixure  of  Chincha  Islands  by  Spain,  April  14.  Capture  of  I>appel 
by  Pnuaiana,  April  18.  Russian  conquest  of  Circaseia  coinpleteti. 
Death  of  Mcyertxicr,  May  2  (bom.  1794).  Suspcnaicn  uf  boetilRies 
in  Schleawig,  May  12.  'Death  of  N.  Hawthorne,  May  IB  (bom, 
ISCH).  Ccatinu  oif  Ionian  lf.liiij.Jji  to  Greece,  May  26.  Amval  ol 
the  emperor  Maximilian  in  Mexico,  May 29.  The  "Alabama"  sunk 
by  tlia  "  Kaanaga,"  off  Charbonrg:  Jana  19.  Haatilitiaa  reanmed 
ia  DmBMrk,  June  SA  HaaUna  tutaa  froB  tka  Taaning^  Jahr  19  i 
aadrftihanbamoo.  IbpaOafY^ttfaakfaUiVslDiXs  JTm 
BallialOiBanriota.  Aagaat8-18.  Oaanatiaacf  AUutakgrMa* 
rala,  BeptamDer  A  EraMattoB  of  looM  vr  tha  French  in  two  yaaia 
aflread  to.  Septoabar  I A  Death  ol  B.  Landor,  September  J7 
(bom,  1776).  Treaty  of  peace  betwaan  Denmark,  Prosaia,  and 
Aojtria  aignad  at  Vienna,  October  80  (ratified,  Kovembcr  18). 
Kersda  admittwl  a  Sute  of  the  Union,  Octol«r  31.  Death  of 
DsTid  RoUrta,  R.  A.  November  2i  (bom,  M96).  Savannah 
occupied  by  r.erii  nU  Hlicniian,  DwettiUT  21.  Geneva  Conventinn 
for  relief  of  tlio  woumled  in  »»r  nrifcinnled.  Dynamite  introduced 
by  Nobel  Tennyson  s  AnorA  vlrxi^-n  published,  liewmul'*  Apologia 
fro  Viia  $ua.     tair.o's  Utsloin  d*  la  LUtiratuT*  Angtaim. 

180A  Death  of  Proudhon,  Jannary  16  (lorn,  1809).  Treaty  of 
paac*  bafwaan  Spain  and  Pen,  Jaaaary  2S.  Occapation  of  ChaAes- 
ton  by  Oaaaial  Oillmour,  Fabiaan  17.  The  first  talemm  received 
to  LoBdoa  diyaot  hem  XmwAm,  Mawh  I.  riiifliBl  liaoah 
cBtaia  apoa  noand  Ira  «f  tMm,  Manh  A  Snft  OaUa% 
April  S  (bon,  IBM).  Blehmond  entered  liy  Ocaoal  Onal^  Am 
8.  Sarrwnder  ol  OoaenJ  Lee,  April  9.  Aaaaadaalioa  ol  PMuMt 
Lincoln.  April  14  ;  vice-president  Andrew  Johnaon  auceeeda  kim, 
April  16.  Paraguav  declarea  war  on  Argentine  Confederation, 
April  10.  AUianoa  between  Braxil,  Uruguay,  and  Argentina  Con- 
federation, May  1.  Capture  of  Praaidant  mvis,  May  10,  and  and 
of  Amerioao  war.  Italian  aeat  of  government  trvr-s/errej  to  Florence, 
May  11.  Death  of  Isaac  Taylor,  June  3A  (Uin,,  ]7-6i.  Ii..'.uh  <.f 
Prxjfrseor  Aytotin,  Anpwt  4  (Kirn,  lhl3).  Ix-ath  of  8ir  WilUim 
.1.  Hooker,  Augiiist  12  (l«m,  17S5).  Conycntion  of  Gastein,  re- 
e|«clinK  DiLniah  duchica,  August  14.  Navigation  treaty  between 
Cm  at  Hriuin  and  Pruaria,  An||Qat  lA  Rinderpeat  in  England, 
July  Uct«b«r.  Arraat  <d  Fenian  leaden  in  Ireland,  September 
lA  Negro  riota  at  Moraat  Bay.  Jamalea,  October  11.  Oaatit 
o(  Lord  Falnantoa,  Ootobw  IS  (bon.  17»4k  lari  Bawl 
Aral  iavd  af  tha  tnanv  Oolabv  lH  UmtHA  IL  Uag  of  Oa 
Balgiaii%  Daaaate  111  CteiMialBl  Inatr  Iwlvan  Onat  Brit^ 
and  Anatrla,  Deeembar  lA  Slavery  abolialMd  in  United  Statea, 
December  lA  Death  of  Frederika  Bremer.  December  81  (bom, 
1802).  l/eeky'a  Him  and  Jnjlti*nc»  ^  JtatienaJimn  published. 
Poaey'a  JFfranioBn. 

18W.  Snspenaion  of  Ilabras  Corpus  Act  in  Ireland,  Febmary  17. 
Death  of  Dr  Whewell.  Marvh  fl  (bom,  1794).  Dc^th  of  Kebia, 
March  29  (bom,  1793).  Alliance  Utwcen  Pruaaiaand  Italy  aigned, 
March  27.  Bombardment  of  Valj>araiao  by  Spaniah  fleet,  March  8Ii 
Civil  RighU  Bill  paaaed  by  U.S.  Congress,  April  12.  Prince  Charles 
of  l!.,)ic'ii/ollem  elected  hoapodar  of  Ronmania,  April  16.  Suapen- 
sion  of  Bank  of  Enffland  Charter  Act,  May  11.  Fenian  raid*  into 
Canada,  May  81  and  June  7.  SospcnaioB  of  Uabaaa  Conaa  Aot  ia 
Canada,  June  A  Fniaaia  withdiawa  (roB  OaraMaio  Oaaiodantioii, 
Jaaa  lA  Pnarfaaa  antar  Baxonr  aad  HanoTar,  Jnna  lA  AaaMa 
dadana  var,  Jnoa  17 :  Prnmi^  /una  IS :  Italy.  Jane  W.  ItaUaaa 
defeatad  at  Caatojia,  Jnna  M.  Baatjaatiim  of  the  RnawU  min  iatry, 
June  M.  SarTCDdar  of  HaaofUftaa  amy.  Jnao  W.  Pmaeiana  defeat 
Auatriana  at  Sadowa(K<»ninT«t<),  July  8.  Austria  oedea  Tenetia 
to  France,  July  6.  The  I)erby  ministrr  enter  ofHre,  Jul*  A 
OccniiAtion  of  Frankfort  by  Prussians,  July  16.  Battle  of  Lima, 
July  20.  I'relirainariea  ol  jticv  Bi^ci  at  NikoUburg,  July  26. 
Inpinrction  in  Crete,  An^st.  Trt  aty  of  jieace  between  Austria  and 
TniJiii  n^'ued  at  Prapie,  Aupist  23.  Treaty  of  Pcaoa  between 
AuBtrin  anil  Italy  si(?ned  at  Virnna,  UctoiK-r  8.  North  Oerman 
Confederation  fornici,  August-October.  Vrrielia  united  to  Italy, 
Noveralar  4.  Roma  avacuatad  It  tha  French,  Docember  8-11. 
ecc*  H«m»  pabUihad.  Swfaharae  a  Petmi  mad  BiUiad*. 
1887.  DaathfllVMarOmta,  Jaaaary  14(bom.  1792).  SeMaawi^ 
'  *  wHk  nairi^  Jaaaaij  S4.  Hnngariaa  eon* 
.    -.     y.  —  0£ 
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 ra  Te«toreil,  F«bni»ry  7.    Fii»t  pMMffe  of  a  »1»ip  thnrajrh 

ihft  8mi  CaaiJ,  F«ljnury  17.  FenUn  s^iaiion  in  Irrkml,  hVb- 
nuy-kUrth.  Nebnalo  •dmittod  k  SUt«  of  th«  Union,  Mircli  1. 
CetttOD  of  RomUd  Amerie*  to  United  Sut««,  March  13.  Evscua- 
tion  oi  Mexico  bjr  th«  French,  March  16.  Intemationitl  Kihihujon  at 
Pari*  opened,  April  1  (cl(W>i,  November  3).  Domiuion  ni  l  ariaiU 
conatituied,  March  29.  C'ciro[;.tt;c>ti  of  the  emperor  and  cmprrw  of 
Aojtru  aj  lung  and  queen  of  ilunpnry,  at  1  ruth,  June  8.  The 
Liringttona  acarch  rxiH-ditiun  t^its  from  England,  Jun«  9.  The 
emperor  Maximilian  of  Mexico  (hot  at  Queretaro,  JsM  19.  MorU) 
German  conatitatioo  promulntcd,  Jane  ii.  Sultaa  tWti  Fui% 
Jane  90 ;  LoDdoo,  idj  lt>  H«»  Baform  Bill  puwA  isr  Ih^umI. 
Aosiut  16  (for  SeolkBd  n4  Mud.  Jaly  It.  1S681.  DMth  of 
Ikndur,  Aocut  tt  (bon,  1791).  PraNiu  farriaou  witlidrawB  fmm 
LuHsbnugt  Saptembar  8,  l^vt  dataehimnlM  Britiah  expedition 
againat  AbyHinia  leiavea'  Aden,  September  28  Jiiarex  re-elected 
preaiilent  of  Mexico,  October.  Oanbaldi  oc^rupicj  Monto  Kotoado, 
and  thraaten*  Rome,  October  M.  French  troopa  enter  Borne, 
October  SO.  Italian  troopa  paaa  Roman  frontier,  Octobar  30. 
Garibaldi  defeated  at  Mentana,  S'oTemborS  ;  arretted,  Korember  4. 
Annexation  of  Cochin  China  to  Fratw.  Chaucer  Society  eatabllthed 
tn  London.  Firat  toL  of  Freemau't  AVrman  ComjueM  publiahid 
(completed,  1876). 

18d8.  Death  of  Brewater,  February  10  fbom,  1781.)  Occa^tion 
of  Aiuni  ion,  Paraguay,  by  the  allira,  Febroair  21.  Reaignation  of 
Lord  Derby,  February  84.  Impeachment  of  Preaident  Jobnaon, 
February  25.  Magdala  bombarded  and  taken  by  Sir  R.  Kapler, 
King  theodora  killed,  AprU  li.  Death  ti  Manbal  ITarraei, 
Apnl  23  (bom,  1800).  Death  of  Loid  BnOghaiu,  May  7  (bom. 
1779L  Sanurcand  ooeapied  by  RnwIaiM,  II.  Death  of  «• 
mwMmt  Diinfcmrr.  im»  1  (bom.  mi).  Trince  Miehaal  tlL 
S  9ar?k  MMdiatoi  at  BeLnad*.  Jum  10 ;  Milan  Ofamwffah 
wodalaad  priaoa,  July  %  HnmaiU  eraevated  by  Paraguayans, 
Jana  85.  GUm]  recorered  by  Shere  All.  Angnat  14.  Inaurrrction 
in  Spain,  SepUmbcr  18.  Death  of  Dean  Milman,  September  24 
(t>orTi,  1791.)  Battle  of  Alcolea,  Sentember  88.  Qqeen  Isabella 
learea  Spain,  Septflmber  SO.  General  Prim  reoeIr«d  at  Madrid, 
October  7.  De*th  of  Roaaini.  Norember  18  (bom,  1792).  Reaig. 
nation  of  Diaratfli,  Drccrnlier  2.  The  Gladatone  ministry  in  offl.  e, 
DtCL-mbcr  9.  I'»rac7.;4y»a  army  ilf f.Mti'd  and  destroyi-d  at  ViUctji, 
December  11.     I>ora  Mayo,  govcrnnr-prni-rtil  of  IrniiA,  Dt'CcmU-r  20. 

1899.  Death  ui  |>»inartine,  FtSriiin,-  iborii,  1792).  Ocnrral 
Grant  president  cT  United  Stales,  March  4.  Uudaou'a  Bay 
Territory  c-AeA  to  the  erowB,  April  9.  Marahal  Bamno  Tagent 
of  Spain,  June  1&.  Iriah  Chofeh  Diaaatabliahment  Act  paaaad. 
Jnly29.  Valencia.  eeUad  by  BiiBWMkMM^  Otto»ir  U;  rtwieid  hr 
Oorerament  troopa,  OetalMr  iC  DmA  «t  MBU-'B&m,  Oat  IS 
Ooin,  1804).  Death  afthaaaftaf  Darby.  October  IS  (taiiulTM)^ 
fSmuil  opening  tt  tha  Boat  Onal,  Koramber  17.  Pkallo  fUllway 
Mnplataa.    Lecky'a  Bureptai*  iferali  pmbliahed. 

1^0.  Freaidant  Lopez,  of  Paraguay,  defeated  and  killed 
at  battle  of  Aouldaban,  March  1.  Death  of  Chariea  Dickens, 
Jane  9  (bora,  1812).  Abiiication  of  Isabella  II.  of  Riiain,  June 
S6.  Spanish  crown  oiTcrcd  to  Prince  Leopold  of  noneniollpm- 
Sigmanngen,  July  4.  Propoial  denounced  by  French  Govi^rTimi-nt, 
July  0.  Infallibilltv  of  the  Pope  Toted  by  tl>«  Vatican 
Council,  July  18.     France  declares  against   Pmsnia,  July 

19.  Abrogation  of  the  concordat  with  Anstria,  July  30.  The 
Iriah  LaocT Act  pasacd,  Aucnst  1.  AttAck  on  SaarbHick  bv  the 
French,  August  2.  Frcncli  delMlcJ  at  Wocrth  and  Spcicnem, 
Angiist  8.  Elcmentarr  F.ducation  Act  for  F.npknJ  and  Wales 
paseeii,  August  9.  Fall  of  the  OLlirier  ministry  m  France,  August 
9 ;  Count  Palikao  first  minister.  Defeat  af  fMich  at  OiaTclotta, 
August  18.  Battla  of  Sedan.  BaptiBilMrL  himidar  af  Kapoleon 
to  tha  Mof  <i  rwwilat  aayitiiUtlaa  al  tho  VVanch  army, 
Baplambac  \  lavdlatiaB  al  Fariai  Bapnblie  proelaimed, 
Saftemliar  4.  flUkt  af  tha  ampreaik  ItaKan  troops  enter  Papal 
tanttaiy,  Baptaabar  17.  Pferia  uiTeatad  by  Germans,  Septembei 
19k  Kaina  occupied  by  Italian  troopa,  September  20.  Capi* 
tolattra  of  Htnuburs.  SrptemlKr  23.  \erMilles  the  head- 
quartera  of  king  of  Prussia,  October  S.  Rome  ani  the  r.\pal 
states  united  to  tho  kin^ora  of  Italy,  OctoVir  9.  Orlrans 
taken  by  General  Von  der  Tann,  October  11.  0  ith  of  O.  n,  r.il 
R.  R.  Lm,  October  13  (bom,  1808).  Fall  of  .M.  |;,  O  ^  .l:<r  2\ 
Communist  insurrection  at  l'»ri»,  October  31.  Russia  throws  oil 
obligations  of  trraty  of  ISjS  rcst<ccting  neutrality  of  the  Ularlc  Soo, 
October  31.  DnVe  of  Aosta  elected  king  of  Spain,  Novemhor  16. 
H.iTaria  enters  N.>rth  (Ji  r- an  corifi'dcration,  Novemlier  2.1  n.  .tth 
of  AJeiamlre  l)um«j),  Dr.cinbcr  6  (horn,  1803).  German  empire 
doclartd,  Dcceralwr  10.  Tours  siirTi  iidereil,  i)ut  not  occupied  by  Ger- 
mans, December  21.  Marshal  Pnm  shot  at  Madrid,  December  38; 
dkd,  ao.   MoMt  Oaaia  tnnaal  eomplatad. 

1S7L  La  Maoa  oeoupiad  by  Oannaiia.  Jrnmmij  11  King  WUIiam 
al  Piraaab  pnolataad  aaparor  of  Ooriiuajal  Yiwaflliag  Jannary 
II.  BttHa  af  St  QaeBt&  Jaoaair  IS.  BanbaidaHal  af  St. 
'  ibafia.  JaaaaiySL  OapltalanMof  FMli^  JaMaajaS.  The 
«nKiMdlsi«iMlsnritwitowi,raliraai7l.  ~ 


Aaaemhiy  meetaat  Bordeaux,  Febraary  12.  M.  Itiirn  chief  of  the 
ezecabre,  February  17.  Preliminaries  of  peace  siKued,  b  cbruary  28; 
ratified,  March  1.  'Paris  entered  by  Ocrmana,  March  I  ;  erscuated, 
March  3.  CommOBlst  rerolntiop  at  l'uri«,  Mirch  18.  NationU 
Araerahly  meets  at  VeriaiUea,  March  20.  The  commune  proclaimfd 
at  I'ann,  U«rch  21  Capture  C<  Herat,  by  Vakoob  Rhao,  eoc  o( 
Hhere  All,  May  fi.  Trca^  of  Washington,  May  8  (rati&ed.  May 
24).  DoSaittva  tnaty  of  paaca  between  Fiaaoa  and  OanMVt 
Mar  10  (ntUad.  May  81).  Trial  of  tha  Ttehbaraa  eaa 
OemwHl  Fhaa  Wins,  May  11 ;  aadi^  Uareh  ^  ISTS. 
af  air  Mm  Hmdiel.  Hay  11  (bora.  17M).  Oaath  of  Attbtf, 
Maj  IS  (ban,  17S4>.  Pane  entered  by  Versailles  army.  Mar  88, 
Tha  Tailaaiaa^  Loam^  Palais  Royal,  Sc.  burnt  by  communist^ 
Hay  24.  Archbldtop  of  Paris  shot.  May  84.  End  oif  inaorrrctioD, 
May  28.  Seat  of  Italian  Government  tranaferred  to  Rome.  Joly 
1.  M.  Thiers  appointed  president  of  tlie  republic,  Angust  31 
Purchase  system  in  British  army  abolished  by  Royal  Warrant,  July 
20.  Death  of  Paul  lie  Kock,  Anpi«tO>"rn.  1794).  Forms  1  of K-nins 
of  Mont  CVun  tunnel,  September  17.  Slave  enuni  i;>ation  bill 
paj»<>d  by  *cnate  of  lirmril,  September  27.  Chicago  burnt, 
')<  tolwr  8- 10.  Alabama  Arbitration  Commission  meets  st  Genets, 
Decrmber  13  (award  siRTjed,  September  14,  1872).  British 
Colunibift  incorporsted  with  Dominion  of  Canada.  OMWihli  ItaMBf 
t/  Man  published.    George  Eliot's  Middirmarth. 

1878.  Asaasaination  of  Lord  Mayo  in  tha  Andaman  Ialand% 
Febmary  8  (bom.  1838>  Lord  Nortbbrooh  Tiearoj  of  India, 
February  S8.  Death  of  Qiaaappa  Manlni,  Maieh  1«,  (ban.  ISMV 
Dutch  poaaaarionaoB  tha  Gold  Ooaat  trawCMiad  la  Onat  Britaiab 
April  8.  Carliat  tsacBrectioa  in  Spala,  April  SI  Great  sraptioa 
ot  Taaariui,  April  S4-lIaj  1.  Exponioa  of  Jaaaita  by  Gemaa 
Relchstsg,  Jnna  IS.  Death  of  Praaidant  Jnarai,  July  1 8  (bom,  1  B0«). 
The  Bdlot  Act  paaaed  by  En^isb  pariiaaent,  Jnly  1 8.  Extra/litioo 
treaty  betwe«n  Great  Britain  and  Belgium  ronclnded,  July  31. 
Japanese  embassy  arrives  in  England,  August  17.  Riots  at  Belfast, 
August  16  22.  Death  of  Dr  Merle  d'AubipiA,  October  19  (bora, 
1794).  Public  gaming  Ubles,  Haden  lVaden,  closed,  October  31. 
Commercial  treaty  between  France  and  Eqglaad,  Vovamber  8. 
Island  of  .San  Jnun  evacuated  by  Britiah  tMOp^  aeaaritaf  to  amid 
of  Grrn,  ui  KmjHTor.  JJoreml><'r  22. 

X'^::!.  Dcith  of  Napoleon  III.  at  Chisrihurst,  Jan luiy  9.  Deatli 
of  l/i.rU  I.ytton,  January  18  (bom.  ISOS).  .^Ixlication  of  Kirg 
Aniudtin  i.if  .Spain,  Ftbrtiary  11.  Ri  j  u!  Hi  nn  govfrnmcnt  adopt«vl 
by  the  Cortea.  tieneral  (Jrant  president  of  United  btates  (second 
term),  March  4.  International  exhibition  at  Vienna  opeaad, 
May  1.  Death  of  Dr  Urinntona,  in  Central  Africa,  May  4,  (b«B 
MUX  DMtk  of  Jaitt  ttwit  Milli  May  8  (bom,  ItM).  BaaifBa- 
Mm  af  M.  tllani  Vaiahal  liacaahon  president  of  Oa  Ftaath 
Vapabaa,  Ibj  SIk  AstonaiBy  cf  Sgypt  eonceded  by  the  anltsB. 
Jnnaflk  EMfBtdtehyBoanui^  JamlO.  The  Ashantcca  defeated 
by  «ia  Tiariiah  ifc  Bmfna,  June  IS.  Visit  of  tha  shah  of  Peraa 
to  Hit^ft^j  l«naIS-July  Ct.  First  reception  of  forsigB  ministefs 
by  emperor  of  China  at  Pckin,  Jane  89.  Coaiaiuuat  riaisg  in 
Spain,  Jnly  10.  Insurrection  at  Cartagena  Jvly  14.  Don  Carles 
rr. enters  Sjutn,  July  16.  Xew  treaty  of  commerce  betwafll 
KnBlaml  ami  Kranoa  signed,  July  23.  Psymtnt  of  Alabaaa 
inJemnity  by  England,  September  9.  Evaluation  of  Frencb 
temtory  by  (jcnimim,  September  16.  LKalh  of  Sir  I  I*  in  Ijimlsser, 
OctolxT  1  (bon;,  l^ni)  ThaI  of  Miinhal  Bauiinc  begins,  October 
6  ;  he  is  sen!.  :i  .  I.  L)r  -c:iil,.r  10.  Encyclical  I-.ttLr  of  Pius  IJ. 
against  "OIJ  Cathohca,"  Kovtmbtr  21.  Dutch  expedition  lands 
St  Atchin,  Novi  rnl  er  28.  Death  of  Agasalz,  DcccmhOT  IS  (faai% 
1807).    Supreme  Court  of  Judicature  Act  passed. 

1874.  Coup  d'iut  at  Madrid  by  Oeaaial  Ba«K  ttami/  t 
Manhal  Samno  hoad  of  tha  now  Oovcnunent  lonaMar  af  Cm> 
ffena,  JaanaiT  IS.  Outata  af  Ceomasaie  by  Sir  O.  Wolaaliy. 
Febnary  4.  Daafh  of  8tnna%  Pohmary  8,  (bom  ISOS).  Ba^r 
nation  of  the  Gladstone  mintatry,  PebrBHy  17.  Mr  Dimoli  prime 
minisUr,  Febraarr  18.  The  Tichboma  alabnaati  after  188  days 
trial.  Sa  found  guilty  of  perjury,  February  28.  Death  of  Charles 
Sumner.  March  11  (bom,  ISll).  Visit  of  the  uar  to  Eoglaad, 
May  13-21.  Death  of  Van  de  VVeyer,  May  23.  (bom  1808). 
Miirshal  Concha  killed  in  engagement  with  Carlists  near  Estella, 
June  28.  Spain  declared  in  a  state  of  siege,  July  19.  E,«-ape  o) 
Marshal  Baziune  from  |irison,  Augtist  9.  Death  of  Gui;oL,  \- 
tember  12  (Viom,  17''i  )-  Cession  of  Fiji  Islands  to  ICngimd. 
Septemb.  r  :i  i  l>.-;iiti  nf  Tischendorf,  Dccrmltr  7  (Iwrn,  I815> 
Pnnce  Alphonso  nroclaimed  king  of  Spain.  December  30b  Tranul 
of  Venus,  Decembers.  TaoglMaad^faaaiBTaBtad.  ApcnwMnl 
Rtl\gitm  published. 

1875.  Depoaition  of  the  G  aiVwar  of  Baroda,  April  23  Tb* 
Arctic  expcaition  ("Alert"  and  "Discovary")  sails  from  Portsmooth, 
MaySS.  Oiaalioadaa8Taaloaaa,JaMMi  aadalBada,  JuwSl 
atadal  af  Saa  tfOigJ.  laat  Cariiat  foftteaa  in  &t>loBK  aMieadmd, 
Angoat  S7.  Oocnpatkm  af  Khalwsd  hv  lt«riaii%  tasltBhar  1& 
"Tinaa  al  Walaa  aita  out  aairtal8t»ln4la»0elabarll.  PtaalMo 
by  %a^uA  af  Khadlva'a  rbs*-?  (a  Sv^  Giaal  aMMoiwed,  H«*aai* 
nr  M>  Iten/aoa'a  ^wem  ifory  ijubllihad.        (W,  U IL  Ct 
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CHTiONOMETEH,  a  watch  of  ipccial  constniction  tu 
nieaBiirotlmo  with  great  accuracy,  chiefly  used  iti  ilctcrmioing 
tho  lougitndo  at  eca.    See  Clocks  and  V/xTcnEa^ 

CHKUDIM,  a  town  ia  Bohei&in,  Austria,  situated  on 

th»  ohrndiaib,  m  tribaluy  «f  tb*  EUm^  aboiit  63  mttea 
BLRS.  of  FkssnA   It  la  fht  oKpHd  «#  •  drd«^  ntd  Ium  a 

diitrict  court-houBo.  There  are  fire  churches  in  the  town, 
besides  a  monastery  of  the  Capuchins,  a  high  school,  an 
infinnaiy,  and  an  alnu-housa  Calioo^pelBtinig  Jt  CHii»t 
OD  tojOflU  Mtaot    PopalatioB,  9400. 

GHBTSIFPDS  (a  980-206  &&),  ona  of  (h«  greatest  of 
tho  Stoics,  WM  born  probablj  in  S80  &a,  at  Boll,  in 
Cilieia.  Being  robbed  of  bis  property,  he  visited  Athens, 
and  attended  the  lectures,  possibly  <■'(  Zcio,  ami  cer'.aiuly 
of  Cleaatbes^  The  latter  he  sococeded  aa  recogmzed  chief 
of  the  school  Ho  is  also  said  to  have  been  inatracttS  io 
tha  ioetikm  of  tb»  Middl*  Aioad—y  by  Arc«iikw  aad 
Luejim.  Cbi7»ppa*wwtlw«iidiorof  a  prod^ooaaiuiibCT 
of  »i  r'rs,  wliiilj,  though  extreinfly  pri;!Ii  unr]  disfigured  by 
greit  obntcunty  iiiiti  carelossnaeei  uf  Kt^  lu  auii  language,  were 
distinguished  by  extousivo  learning  and  cousidcrable 
acuteneM.  But  nothing  has  como  down  to  us  except  small 
fragmMili^  and  from  tlicdo  it  is  diiBcolt  to  disoover  what 
dfl^riaaa  ara  origioallj  dne  to  Gfarysippiia.  We  know, 
howerer,  that  he  made  considerable  emendations  on  the 
theory  of  Zano  and  Oearithes.  With  regard  to  the  relation 
of  moral  to  physical  science,  he  reversed  their  obnclustoo, 
adopting  the  view,  which  from  tliat  timebecamaoharacteristic 
of  Stoidam,  tba^  at  tha  sola  aim  of  pbiioaonl^  m  to  dia- 
eover  manl  dnty,  adiiea  ia  tha  oolj  aoanoa  wal  u  ti  vaal 
i:n]  ir'-iT.cn  in  it  I?,  while  physics  is  to  be  regarded  merely 
ii-j  ;i£i  wA  to  lUi  jiLudy.  Ho  improved  on  the  crude  theory 
of  porcepMon  which  had  been  hdd  by  hia  predecesson*,  who 
compareid  the  action  of  the  object  on  the  mind  to  that  of 
tha  aeal  on  the  wax,  arguing  taat  tlda  would  do  away  with 
tiia  possibility  of  the  simultaneous  perception  of  more  than 
one  object,  and  denying  that  the  mental  modification  re- 
Bombles  the  object.  He  also  finally  determiuc<l  tho  Stoical 
theory  of  the  criteriou  of  truth,  which,  according  to  him, 
is  irreaistible  conviction.  Mnch  attention  was  paid  by 
Chryaipinia  to  fomal  logi&  Ha  held  that  tba  hypothetic^ 
syllogism  1m  tha  orif^inal  type  of  syllogistte  iarannee,  and 
ho  devoted  tho  most  elaborate  study  to  i*a  rnrious  foririK. 
He  drew  up  a  scheme  of  the  categories, — luakijig  the  hik;ht»t 
Substance  {t6  IwoKttfiwov) ;  tho  next.  Form,  or  cssii.tial 
attribute  ;  the  third,  Variety,  or  that  aon-«Meutial  attribute 
which  is  at  tho  ^uio  time  indepoodeatof  all  bat  Iha  object 
itself;  the  fourth,  Tariaty  of  Relation,  or  that  non-essential 
attribute  which  depends  on  the  relation  of  the  object  to 
some  other  object.  Chrysippua  also  gave  somo  attention 
to  lingnistie,  and  especially  to  grammatical  investigations. 

The  explanation  of  the  universe  adopted  by  GhlTl^pus 
la  that «(  tba  rest  ol  bis  adiooL  Tba  nal  ia  tto  eorponali 
man  and  dio  worid  ara  afli  ttat  anila  In  mdi  toera  ia 
that  which  is  inert,  and  also  the  informing  soul  or  vivifying 
fire.  The  soul  of  tho  universe  ia  Cod,  or  Destiny.  Enrh 
human  soul  is  part  o'  t 'nj  univt  r:  tl  sou],  in  which,  according 
to  tbe  view  originated  by  Chrysippus,  the  souls  of  all,  except 
tba  wise,  are  again  swallowed  up  at  dmth>  Hie  universe 
Ja  ^arfaOL  So-called  physical  evil  is  non&  Moral  evil 
ia  dia  tteoemary  complement  of  gof>d,  and  is  turned  by 
Providence  into  good.  All  is  the  rMult  of  perfect  law. 
Yet  Chrysippus  employed  ail  his  enbtilty  to  estaMish  the 
freedom  of  Uie  will  A  nother  inconsistwiCT  was  bla  lallaiiee 
on  dirinatioii,  which  ha  attova  to  aiplam  on  a  theory  of 
ttatnral  oauaatioii.  Hia  atorim  of  ^e  gods  Chrvsippus 
regarded  as  symbolical  myths;  and  of  many  of  nam  he 
attempted  ingenious  explanations. 

In  morals  Chryaipiiua  aomewhat  modified  the  extreme 
jtheo^  of  the  earliet  kuaot.   He  admitted  between  Uie  good 


and  tba  bad  a  third  class  of  things — the  indifferent,  and 
even  avowed  that  it  is  foolish  not  to  desire  health,  and 
riches,  and  honour.  In  practice  a  man  of  unsullied 
punty,  ho  felt  bound  to  conclude,  from  the  theory  that  the 
bwer  animala  Km  aeeotdiog  to  natua,  that  inoest  and 
many  other  oiiaN^  aod  iota  ao  lapntnTa  aa  tba  devouring 
!  of  the  bodies  of  tlw  dead,  aM  natoiil^  and  fhanton  not  to 

I  be  blamed. 

8c«  Dirf^rni'*  l^acrtius;  Pliitanh,  D*  Stoieorum  StyuynantlU: 
Pctprsfn,   l'hiloK>pli:<x  Chrynii/ttit  f\tKiiam*nl»  (AJtoiM,  1827); 
EjiTJ  t,    Commfi\LUio  <U  Chrynppi  x'Ua,  docirina,    H  rtti'/uii$ 
Moraiui  Ckrymppta  (1686);  Kleht«r, 

J>t  Chrytijipo  StoiM  JkHmm  (bsigsie.  17M);  JMIsr,  oHh,  Soften. 
rwMU,  emdaetptiei  > 

CURYSOLORAS,  MaKCi  L  1,"''-U15),  a  learned 
Greek  who  wa.H  instrumental  ia  spreading  Greek  literature 
in  the  Wwt,  WM  born  at  Constantinople,  about  1355,  of  a 
iiM^ingnia^i^  fuuij,  wldfiii  had  TOmoved  witb  Oooatantiue 
to  ByABtioffl.  Wbila  atfll  very  young,  he  was  nnt  by  the 
emperor  John  Pal^ologus  to  implore  the  aid  of  tho 
Christian  priocca  against  the  Turks.  After  several  years 
he  returned  to  Constantinople ;  but  at  the  invitation  (jf  the 
magistraiea  of  Florence,  about  the  year  1 395,  he  became  pro- 
feaaor  of  tlia  Oredc  language  in  that  city,  where  he  taught 
three  years.  Having  visited  Milan  and  Pavia,  and  resided 
for  several  years  at  Venice,  he  went  to  Rome  upon  the 
invitatioi)  of  Aretino,  who  had  been  his  dincij  1  ,  i  .j  I  a 
then  aocretary  to  Gregory  XI J.  In  1408  ho  w  i  <  t-:it  to 
Paris  on  an  important  miasion  from  Manuel  1  i in  iLogn% 
tba  Qraak  emparar.  In  1413  ha  «aa  appointed  by  Pope 
Uartlii  «n  an  ambainr  to  die  Emperor  fligiamviid.  of 
whidi  tbe  object  was  to  nz  a  pk^-r  f  r  the  assembling  of  a 
general  oonnciL  It  was  decided  tuai  tha  meeting  should 
take  place  at  Constance  ;  aud  Chrysoloraa  was  on  h  =i  '  .  ly 
thither,  having  been  chosen  to  r«pr«is«nt  the  Greek  church, 
when  he  died  suddenly  on  the  1 6th  of  April  1415.  Only 
two  of  his  works  have  been  printed,  vij;,  hia  £niematat 
which  was  for  some  time  the  only  grammar  il  wa  ill  tba 
West,  and  Epuiolae  J 1 1,  d*  eomparation*  «#»tt  it  MW 
HomiB  ;  but  many  others  exist  in  MS. 

CHRYSOSTOM,  St  John  fXpwrdcrroftat,  golden-mouth- 
ed)^ tba  moat  famoua  of  tbe  Greek  fathers,  was  born  of  a 
noUa  fuBfly  at  Antioch,  the  capital  of  Syria,  most  probably 
about  347.  At  the  scl:  ^l'  of  Libatilua  the  6u}:.hiKt  he  gave 
e.irly  indications  of  his  u^clUiI  powers,  and  would  have  been 
the  successor  of  hia  heathen  master,  hid  ho  not  bctn,  to 
use  the  expression  of  hia  teacher,  stolen  away  to  a  life  of 
piety  (like  Augustiac,  0  regory  of  Nazianxus,  and  Theodoret]^ 
by  the  influence  of  his  pious  mother  Aatbaas.  Imme- 
diately aftsr  Us  baptism  by  Ifdetiaa,  tba  bishop  of 
Antioch,  ho  gnvo  up  all  his  forensic  prospects,  and  buried 
himself  in  an  adjacent  desert,  where  fur  six  yeans  he  spent 
a  Ufa  aC  aaeetic  self-denial  and  study.  His  infirmities, 
however,  compellad  bim  to  letum  to  tha  world ;  and  tbu 
aathority  of  Mflletiiia  gained  Ma  aervieea  to  toe  dmreh. 
On  his  arrival  be  was  ordained  deacon  in  his  thirty-fifth 
year  (381),  and  afterwards  presbyter  at  AntiocL  Ou  the 
death  of  Nectixrius  ho  waa  appointed  archbishop  of  Con- 
stantinople by  Eutropiur,  the  favourite  minister  of  tbe 
Emperor  Arcadiua  lie  had,  ten  years  MSsfa  this,  only 
escaped  promotion  to  the  episcopate  by  a  tmt  quaatMBaUa 
stratagem, — which,  however,  he  defends  in  his  {oatreetiTe 
and  cTuquent  treatise  l>e  Sacerdolio.  As  a  [  rl  F^yt';T,  he 
won  high  reputation  by  his  preaching  at  Antioch,  moro 
mpadaJ^  ^7  homilies  on  The  Stalun,  a  course  of 
aanwoaa  delivered  when  tbe  ettuaoa  were  Juatly  alsrmed  at 
tiw  lauapeet  of  aerafa  maaiMM  Wmg  takao  ^(^nst  them 
by  the  Emperor  Tbeodoaiin^  nbma  ililM  bad  baea 
demolished  in  a  riot. 

On  the  archiopjacopal  throne  ChryeoetoTO  still  pd^evsnd 
in  tbe  practice  of  mooastie  aiopUci^.   The  amfle  »• 
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venues  which  his  predecsssoni  bad  consumed  ia  pomp  and 
loxary  ho  diligeotlj  applied  tu  the  «ital>liBhmeot  uf 
hoipitals  j  and  th*  maltitada*  irho  wm  mpporlad  bj  bia 
ability  pnfimd  Ikaaloqttaiit  diiooaiMa  of  tiuir  baqamseor 

to  the  amazement"!  of  th"  thffat.re  or  of  the  circua.  His 
homilies,  wiiicti  ara  still  fireaorvoJ,  fuiniAh  ample  apology 
for  the  partiality  of  tha  peoplo,  exhibiting  the  free  oommaad 
of  an  elegant  and  oopioua  iaoguage,  ao  inexhatutiUa  fnad 
of  metaphon  and  abulitades,  giving  variet j  and  fraaa  to 
the  moet  familiar  topioa,  with  an  almost  dramatio  expoeure 
of  the  foUr  and  turpitade  of  Tiea.  His  ceal  as  a  bishop 
an  i  i:b:|«(!nct«  Lt-^  li  j)r-:  i-:li')r,  however,  gaiuoti  liini  ynamiee 
both  in  the  church  and  at  the  cuurL  The  ecdesiastica  who 
mnpaited  at  his  oooWMBd  from  tha  lay-sistAia  (whom  they 
kept  ostaonbly  m  Mrfwil»)»  tha  thirteea  biahopa  whom 
he  deposed  for  aimonj  and  lloantbnsoeas  at  a  single 
visitation,  tha  idle  monks  who  thruogod  tbo  iiwcuf^  '-:> 
(ba  court  and  fonod  themaelvee  the  pablio  object  of  hia 
aooro-^  conspired  against  the  powerfol  antkiOr  9t  their 
•WNOfk  Tbeir  resentment  was  inflamed  by  ft  pwacfnl 
party,  aiBbraaiog  the  magiatrstea,  the  ninlrtan,  tbe 
favourite  euaachs,  the  ladif^  f  ih"-  court,  and  Eadozia  the 
empress  herself,  against  whom  the  preacher  thundered 
dau/  from  tbe  pulpit  of  8l  flopllilL  A  favoorable  pretext 
for  ocatif jriqg  tbait  mfingi  «m  ^kaannA  ia  (ba  abolter 
wUn  Cbiyaoiloai  bad  given  to  toor  MiMan  moofci,  knowD 
as  the  taU  brothers,  who,  on  being  eicommnnimted  by 
tbeir  bishop,  had  fled  to  Coastantinople  ;  and  a  ready  tool 
waa  fDoad  in  Theophilns,  bishop  of  the  rival  city  of 
Alaxandria,  who  bad  dfivao  tbam  fram  tbair  djoeaaa^  and 
bad  long  ciroriatod  fai  tiM  last  Ilw  ebaiga  of  OrlgMdan 

against  CbTHORtom,  h^'f  ins'r'imrnt.atity  a  frnnd  vras 

called  to  try  or  rather  tu  conduma  tlio  ftrc.liLiAho[i  ;  hut  fearing 
the  violonce  of  the  oi  b  11  the  metropolis,  who  iiLiliAud  him 
for  the  fearlessness  with  which  he  exposed  tbe  vice*  of 
lbai»raperiors,  it  held  its  sessions  in  the  saboib  of  Chal- 
eedon,  named  the  Oak,  where  Bnflnos  had  erected  s  stately 
church  and  monastery.  A  bishop  and  a  deacon  wore  sent 
to  Kcv.y.f  t!ii>  iiii  iibiahop,  and  liti'sontod  to  him  a  list  of 
obargBs,  in  which  pride,  inhoepitality,  and  Origenism  ware 
bionght  forward  to  pfwrna  Ibe  votes  of  those  who  hated 
Um  for  bia  aaatarityf  or  «aw  Radioed  against  him  as  a 
anapeeted  beretia  Foior  aoeesssive  sammonses  were 
signified  to  Chryaostom,  but  he  indigriantly  refused  to 
appear  ontil  four  of  his  notorious  eaemios  wore  removed 
from  the  counciL  Without  entering  into  any  examination 
«f  tba  obarges  broi^it  bafora  theoi^  tb»  mod  condemned 
bim  on  the  gronna  of  eontumaoy ;  and,  hinting  that  his 
audacity  merited  piu ni/ih ]iiL iL t  of  truiuiDn,  called  on  tlio 
emperor  to  ratify  and  enforce  the\r  decision.  He  was 
immediately  amalad  and  hurried  to  Nicaea  ia  Bitbynia. 
As  soon  aa  tba  nawa  «C  bia  banishment  spread  through  the 
city,  the  artooidiBMBt  of  the  people  was  quickly  ezohsnged 
for  a  spirit  of  irresistible  fury.  In  crowds  they  bcaicgod 
the  palace,  and  hod  already  begnn  to  take  veageaooe  ou 
the  foreign  mouk^  and  sailors  who  had  oome  from  Cbaloedoo 
to  tba  metropolii^  wban,  at  tba  antrsaty  of  Eadozia,  the 
amparor  eonssated  to  bis  recnlL  Hia  ntnn  was  graced 
with  all  thr  p^mp  of  a  triumphal  entry,  but  in  two  months 
after  ho  .  a.^u}a  in  exile.  Hia  tieiy  seal  conld  not  blind 
him  to  the  vices  of  the  court ;  and  heedless  of  peraonsl 
danger  he  thundered  aoaiost  tbe  profaaa  boaouia  that  vera 
addrataed  abiost  viditotba  praeiaata  of  0t  flophia  to  tba 
statne  of  tbe  empress.  The  haughty  spirit  cf  End  -xia 
inflamed  by  the  report  of  a  discourao  commeoeiog  w\ih  the 
"wordu, — "  Herodias  is  again  furions;  Herodiss  again  dances ; 
she  once  more  demands  the  bead  of  John ; "  and  thoiagb 
tbanport«aaialaa»ltaoal«d  tfao  dooBt  of  tba  atobhUkt^ 
A  naw  ao—afl  waa  aummoned,  more  numeroos  and  more 
aabairviHil'to  tba  %viabaa  U  Theophilns;  and  troopa  oi 
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'barbanans  werequartored  is  thedty  to  oTerawts  iLu  jitople. 
Without  examining  it,  the  conoeil  confirmed  the  foruct 
atntoaoat  and  r*"**^"*^  bin  afiaab  for  having  resnmed 
Ua  ftoietioaa  witboot  tbeir  pafwaafan.  Ha  waa  baitisd 
away  to  the  draolatc  town  of  Cucusua,  among  the  ridges 
of  idouDt  Tauriia,  wnh  a  secret  hope,  perhape,  that  he 
might  be  a  victim  U)  tha  I^unanj  on  the  march,  or  t<i  :';.<: 
mora  im^aoable  fui;  of  the  monks.  He  arrived  at  his 
deatinatian  in  safety ;  and  the  aymp&thiee  of  tbe  peopla^ 
which  had  roused  them  to  fire  the  cathedral  and  aaeal^ 
bouse  on  the  day  oi  his  ezilei,  followed  him  to  bis  obsrarr 
rot.-h'.'it.  His  inflneDOe,  towcver,  txicomc  more  pcwr  'fally 
ielt  in  tha  metropolia  than  before.  In  bis  eolitade  be  had 
ample  leiania  far  tamSag  aafaemea  of  missionary  enterprise ; 
and  by  his  ouii'eap<mdanea  with  the  different  churchea,  be 
at  oooe  baflled  his  eoemiss,  and  gave  greater  ener^  to  lis 
fricmli.  Thia  roused  tha  cmpen^r  to  yiRi't  Iiim  with  s 
severer  punishment  An  order  was  despatched  for  hu 
instant  removal  to  the  eatreme  desert  of  rityus  ;  and  his 
muds  00  faithfully  obeyed  tbair  enal  inatractioDa  thai, 
oafore  bo  reaebad  tba  aaa  aoaal  of  tba  Bwdae,  he  ezpiNd 
a(  Co  111  an  It  in  Pontna,  in  tbe  sixtieth  year  of  his  agei  Bis 
exile  gave  ruie  to  s  schism  in  tbe  church,  sod  the  Jobaonisti 
(as  they  were  palled)  did  not  return  to  communion  with  Aa 
archbishop  of  OonsUntinopla  tilL  tiia  ralidi  of  the  aatnt 
were,  SO  yeaia  after,  brought  back  to  Am  Saatom  uetropohs 
with  great  pomp,  and  the  emperur  pnbliclv  for 

Eveneas  from  Heaven  for  tbe  guilt  of  his  ancoators.  The 
stival  of  St  Chrysostom  is  kept  in  the  Greek  Oinml^ 
Noraaibar  Ifl^  and  in  tba  Latin  Cborab,  January  S7. 
In  lis  gMMnil  tea^ag  Caityaoatoin  abvatea  dw  aawlii 

elpment  in  •relipion,  and  in  his  homilies  he  inrtilcntps  th- 
iicvd  of  personal  acquaiutanco  with  tbe  Scnptur&a,  &z.i 
doDouDoes  ignorance  of  them  as  the  source  of  all  heresy.  If 
on  one  or  two  poiata^  aa  for  inataooe  tbe  invoeatioo  of 
aainta,  aoma  gimM  of  aabaaqoant  Ronaa  taaebiog  aajr  bs 
discovered,  thiare  is  a  want  of  anything  like  the  doctrine  cf 
indolgenoee  or  of  eompolsory  private  eonfeesion.  Moreover, 
in  writing  to  Innacent,  bishop  of  Ro:iie,  he  atUrsMes  him 
BS  a  brother  metropolitan,  and  sends  tbe  same  letter  to 
Veneriua,  bishop  A  Milan,  and  Cbromatioa,  l^op  cf 
A(joikia.  His  oorreepondenoe  breathes  a  moat  Chriatiaa 
spirit,  more  especially  in  its  tone  of  charity  towards  ki* 
pcrsocutort  ;  wi  his  linp  of  eio^Mus,  if  not  aratelT 
metaphysical  or  mjrstic&l,  ta  toR  of  good  sense  and  right 
feeling. 

His  works  are  azoeedin^  volaminona,  and  consist 
chiefly  of  homilies,  «>mmeotwua,  smaller  treatises,  epistks, 
and  liturgiva  Tbf ir  excellence  is  poworfiillv  shown  in  '.I  s 
history  of  the  times,  for  the  illustration  of  which  they  afford 
U^lty  valoable  materials.  The  achod  of  ezegesia  formed 
bj  liB^aBd  aapadafly  jflnatiatad  to  aoMsb  iraifca  aa  Ui 
camBMtttarlaa  on  tbe  Goapil  of  8t  Mattbaw,  tta  Book  <f 
A  ts,  the  El  i3tlG  to  the  Romans,  and  other  parts  of  tk« 
New  Testament,  is  sound,  practical,  and  may  (as  Dr 
Newman  liaa  justly  remarked)  almost  be  called  "Knglisb* 
It  van  aabMfaantly  adorned  by  the  justly  boBMiad  mm 
of  Tbeodofat,  Tbeophylaot,  Enthymins,  Mid  Wie^ihuiua 
Tho  best  edition  is  that  of  Ecrnird  do  Mor.tfaucon  in  13 
vols.  foL,  1718-1738,  reproduced  with  some  unprovemens* 
by  the  Ahh6  Migne  (Paris,  I84S);  but  this  edition  is 
ftaatlj  indebted  to  tha  ona  iaanad  awe*  than  a  cantair 
earlier  (1618)  by  ooa  «f  the  foiMMal  BtagjUh  aeholan  of 
his  age,  Sir  TTpt.rv  SaTilc,  prrvost  of  Eton  College,  from  4 
press  estabiiabed  at  Eu>u  by  himselL  It  is  in  ei^t* 
volnmea,  and  is  said  to  have  cost  ita  editor  £800C. 
Hallam  (Lit.  ^  Mittopt,  w.  10, 11)  aalla  it  "tba first  wcrii 
of  leamiBg,  00  a  graaft  aoak^  poMtsbed  in  Bogiaad* 
Numeroua  MSS.  stUl  remain  enp^litrd  Bome  of  ih* 
homiliea  and  eomuentariea  are  translated  in  tbe  Librtvf 
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has  been  id  pkrt  re-edited  by  a  scholar  who  haa  ibowB 
a  Tery  tpeci&l  aptitude  for  tho  work,  the  Rev.  P.  Field  of 
Kin^B  Collie,  Cambridge.  As  authorities  for  the  facta 
of  lua  life,  the  moat  Taloable  are  the  eccleaiastical  hiatories 
of  Boctmtea,  Bosomen,  tad  Theodoret  ;  and  vnongat  the 
modanii,  Eraamns,  Care,  iMdur,  Mad  TiUamont,  with  the 
more  receot  eharoh  hktofjof  Nwidar,  tad  bJa  moooenun 
on  the  Li/e  and  ISmu  CMrjftottom,  tranalated  hj  J.  C. 
Stapletoa  Then  baa  uao  appeared  a  valoiible  QermaD 
biography  br  Dr  Forater ;  and  a  nairatiTa^  full  of  interest 
■nd  told  wiu  lifo4ike  ammatitm,  hn  booii  g^vonbiy  tbo  kte 
M.  Anedfe  TUany  la  tii»  Rmm  dm  Dtm  Mimdm,  oad 
since  republiahod  (Paris,  1860)  in  one  volume,  entitled 
JiecUs  de  FHutoire  Romaine  au  cinqui^me  Slide.  A  grace- 
ful and  iotereating  aketch  of  the  conclading  scenes  of  St 
Chijaoaton'*  life  B»y  bo  found  in  Dr  Newmaa'a  Hutorwd 
SkMm  (Londoi^  187SX  thongfa  that  oniaaat  writer  aoeou 
favoarable  to  the  theolosy  of  the  Antiochene 
•dtooU  Of  evea  of  Chrjaoetom  himself.  Valuable  informa- 
tive 13  given  in  Professor  Brigbt's  Ilvttory  of  Uu  Church 
(Oxford,  1864),  and  in  Canon  Eobertson's  Uittary  of  tk» 
CMnHm  Ckurtk  (toL  iL,  London,  1874).  But  the  beet 
MMial  eaalKlNittaa  to  g-MMii*  litanton  oa  tha  — iwaofc  u 
StOhnfatHm:  F«i£v««a(mMi^1i7tbeBOT;W.B.W. 
Stcphcna  (London,  1873). 
CHUa  See  kHQ\A3to.  Vol  iL  p.  42. 
OBUBB,  Thomis  (1679-1 746^  a  well-known  deistical 
wHtaf,  «w  tho  aon  of  a  ■mIMm',  Hooiy  Ghab^  aad  waa 
ben  is  lbs  Tilhgo  of  Bwl'IfanilHmi.  aaar  flaoabary,  oa 
the  29th  September  1R79.  Hw  father  died  in  1688,  and 
loft  in  poor  circumstances  a  widow  and  four  children,  of 
whom  Xhomas  was  the  joungeet  AH  of  them  were  early 
•ent  to  work;  and  oonae^aently  the  education  which 
Ihooiaa  leoeiTod  in  bii  bagjuood  «M  o(  %  moot  elementary 
kind.  lo  1694  he  was  appfvatioed  to  adovMaakor  la 
Sdiabnry ;  but  as  tho  work  Was  afterwanv  foand  to  be 
UD-^uital/.o  f'T  him  on  Hccoiint  of  the  weakness  of  his  sight, 
he  entered  the  employment  of  a  tallow  chandler,  and  his 
llMWIIIt  for  ataaj  yean  was  derived  partly  from  this  source 
aad  puthr  flmn  ^ore-making.  Tluoq^  cimv  •■^ 
aemaaceliBioeeeededingainiiigafairfcBowtodgeof  m«he- 
matics,  geography,  and  some  other  aabjects.  Theology, 
however,  was  what  chiefly  commanded  tha  attention  of 
Chubb  and  his  componiona,  among  whom  he  saenia  to  have 
boflo  the  moriiig  wpinL  Bia  intoUeetul  aetiTi^  and  tbe 
eagenMM  he  annji  djaptf^ed  to  gaia  «htt  aad  Cillmt 
views  of  any  question  that  ooenpied  him,  marked  him  out 
from  tho  first ;  and  his  early  habit  of  committing  his 
thoughls  to  writing  gnvo  him  a  clpar  and  fluent  stylo  which 
afterwards  found  much  favour  with  the  public.  He  made 
Ui  fliat  appearance  as  an  author  in  the  Arian  ounlNVH^y, 
M  iba  ai&i  of  WhtaloB.  ▲  diipute  haviag  ariiM  emoDg 
Mi  fHeadf  aboot Whkfeoo%  arganeat  ia  fiitNir  of  tha  aopre- 
macy  of  the  one  Ood  and  Father,  Chubb  was  led  to  write 
an  oaaay  which  bore  the  title,  The  Suprrmacy  of  the  Father 
JbmrUA.  This,  passed  round  his  friends  in  manuscript, 
maHfl  m  farawable  an  ampnaaton  that  the  aothor 
aMflMldy  anbiaftted  it  to  Oa  jodgmeat  of  WMrtoa,  who 
pronounced  it  well  worthy  of  publication.  After  a  few 
emendations  by  Whiaton,  it  was  pnuted  in  1716.  A 
number  of  tracts  <  n  variuuB  subjecta  followed,  which  were 
published  in  a  collected  form  in  1730.  CSiubb  was  now 
regarded  aa  a  literary  phanoiaenoa.  ABoag  other  persons 
of  amiaeBceb  be  attnoled  Oa  atteatioa  of  Sir  Joiapb 
Jekyll,  Maaler  of  Oa  Bolb,  In  nboee  home  bo  Ihred  for 
aeveral  years.  The  nature  of  his  position  there  is  not 
pcecisely  known  ;  but  there  are  stories  told  of  his  having 
at  tabto  as  a  aervmt  out  of  liveiy,  and  of  the 
oanaed  tgr  hit  ahoit  atool  flgare  atoadiqg  m 


etoward  at  bia  petnn^  alMoard.   Hb  kva  of  fad«|MBd- 

enco  and  retirement  drew  him  baclc  to  Salinbury,  where  by 
tho  kindness  of  friends  he  waa  enabled  to  devote  the  rest 
of  his  days  to  his  favourite  studiea  De  died  on  tha  8th 
February  1746.  His  moral  charactar  wee  aseeUanlt  ood 
be  ia  said  to  have  oontinoed  a  ngidar  attndiait  oa  dlvfaa 
Worship  in  the  parish  church. 

Chabb  wM  the  Mthor  of  a  Toy  lam  ouiubcr  of  ccmtrcnrenial 
tncta.  Hia  piiucipkl  worka  artl-.^  Diteovrt  Conetming  JUtuam 
(1781),  Th4  Tnu  Gotptl  of  Juu*  Chritt  (17SS),  nad  /WAxmowj 
IVorkt,  3  Tola.  (1748).  Thi»  lAtcourm  Conc-r^ing  Eeaton  limt  *t 
■bowing  that  reaaon  ia,  or  ought  to  be,  a  lutBcioDt  guide  in  niAttim 
<d  religion.  After  daltnlng  the  terms  of  thia  pro|K>«itioD,  he  yn>. 
ce«da  to  aj;gna  that  if  man  ii  aecoantjible  to  Ood  (or  hii  actiona,  he 
haa  a  riffbt  to  po«a«M  t  jH  wcr  lufGcirnt  to  dlicoTer  what  h«  i> 
acooantaole  for,  and  also  to  dLacorer  auch  motivoa  to  right  Iwhaviour 
aa  will  ootutarbalaooe  thoae  temptatiaaa  whkh  sn  nnavoidablc  in 
tha  pnaant  oonatitatiaa  of  thlegL  It  wUI  not  help  the  oasa  t«  aav 
that  man,  aa  origiaally  eeestftutad.  had  aaak  •  pawv^  bet  leak  A 
through  AAua's  fall;  rieoa  ft  lattwa  aakta  wanHiil  whslkar 
Adam  had  oritfinally  aaeh  a  pow«  or  aat  Mm  oaaaok  Jaillr  bt 
hfeld  aoooanUbts  if  they  lost  ia  Adaa  Oat  MWar.  If  fha  mer 
waa  only  impaired  throogh  Adam's  (rin,  sad  if  evsiy  man  will  be 
jadmd  ascoiding  to  tha  ability  he  haa,  then  (caaoa  ia  a  aolBcieDt 
gaida  in  mattara  of  raligion.  Difflealtics  which  unavoidably  aria* 
mim  the  eooatitntioo  of  things  ara  only  chaigaabls  npon  the  author 
of  that  con«titutioD.  If  dlrioe  nrelation  waa  meant  to  supply  the 
defect  of  rcMcn,  tliea  milliona,  wbom  that  revelation  haa  never 
raaehed.  have  been  nrnuatly  daalt  with.  The  dL'6ricncy  being 
MMTsl,  the  revelation  ahoold  hava  been  given  to  tan  v,UAk  R]>^ci>-K. 
The  Bufflcirncy  of  reason  doea  not  make  revelation  ntxaUan,  aa  n*»mi 
may  be  nfglectad  orabuti.-ii.  m,  !  revelation  may  be  needed  to  bring 
man  back  to  a  right  oae  of  re«*Dn  in  rviiiyion.  True,  rtason  eould 
not  diacover  bow  di vine  juatioa  ia  Mnil'nl  )  v  the  rulTrringt  and 
death  of  Christ,  and  how  the  ainner  la  juatiHed  by  faith  in  llim ;  but 
that  ia  lapegnsat  to  Naaan,  and  can  be  no  part  ef  tho  gnaiaa 
revakHaa.  Ona  nqjoat  aetiao  eaaaot  mltMi  Jostke  for  aaethn 
Nor  «aa  ria,  oonaidarMl  sbatrMtidly  froa  4e  iiBMr.  bo  tha  objsat 
of  fc»ear  er  dtaplaesBTe.  Only  what  frMlhalB  to^  vis.,  rapentaaaa 
and  tumiag  to  Ood,  ia  tha  (raa  |p0Bnd  ef  Qod's  msrey  udUadnaaa 
to  men.  iliia  ia  moat  evidtat  le  Mason  whan  diacovared,  and  anst 
therefore  bs  diaoorerabla  bj  naata*  If.  aa  ia  allowed,  raason  Is  a 
proper  guide  in  nattan  of  wvdalltB,  it  abonld  not  Be  laas  ao  in 
mattrra  of  religion,  for  the  OM  asens  to  bs  as  much  within  the 
povinca  of  reaaon  aa  tha  other.  At  tha  oloss  Chnbb  diaavowt  any 
intention  to  injara  divina  revelation,  or  to  icrve  tha  eauaa  of 
Infldelity.  TKe  Tru*  Ooml  oj  ChriM  is  chiruL  t.  nicd  by  LechlcT, 
In  hii  0**cMiehU  iu  any/iacAra  Deitmut,  as  an  eaurntlai  moment 
in  tha  historical  dorelopment  of  deism.  Ita  leading  thought  ia  tliat 
Christianity  ia  not  docbine,  bnt  life.  Jeans  re<]tiirca  ua  to  regnlata 
our  life  a.vonIitig  to  the  et/rnal  ami  nnchangpai  It  law  of  action 
which  is  baaed  on  tha  tdason  of  tbinga,  If  man,  tliroiiKh  violation 
of  thia  law,  iaear  Oad's  wieO,  r^sataaee  aad  rafomatinn  are  the 
only  maaasef  ebtBiaiagOad'a  favaer  and  Catilvneas.  That  tbcaa 
tnitha  may  msks  s  graatar  lia|wad>i^  tlWfMjpal  iisiawa  that  Ged 
has  appointad  a  day  of  JndgewBt  IB*  libftattllfc  Ihalnr  «f  aatti* 
is  thus  the  saamOal  eontsnt  af  tte  aomL  h  k  Be  Usteried 
aoeout  of  tetn  as  Christ's  dsalhi  MnMaOea,  be.,  fbr  It  ««a 
preached  to  tha  poor  befora  thaaa  eveots  oecerred.  liar  de  the 
private  outniona  of  the  rvanoeliats  and  apoetlea  form  say  part  of  fle 
goapeL  l.ike  Tindal,  (^abb  oomea  to  tha  conclnaion  tAst  the  tne 
gospel  of  Christ  ii  ideutirsl  with  natural  religion.  The  greaterjMlw 
tion  of  the  PottAumcu*  H'oria  ia  taken  op  with  T)u  A%U)tor'$  /iirr- 
wU  to  hii  JUadtri,  in  which  he  oomea  to  a  acet>t!cal  concluaion 
regarding  a  particular  providence,  the  efficacy  of  prayer,  and  a 
fatnra  atate  of  existence,  although  he  thinka  that  mau'a  reeponai- 
bilitv  affords  aome  probability  ol  the  latter.  He  rrjecta  the  Jewish 
revelation,  becauae  it  snlties  Ood's  moral  chsrsfter.  Mabomat- 
aaiam,  ha  thinks^  eould  not  hara  prarailed  by  the  sword  aJone ; 
"It  «Mt  haeepravaOad  to  a  v«y  great  dwrss  befora  tha  sword 
eooM  ham  hsaa  dmrn  iaita  fttveer."  Be  taliaved  then  was  a 
man  Jasn%  wheoaUsetsdahadyaidtoiela^aadlatd  afoondatioa 
for  a  new  sset  aoMiv  the  Jewa.  Hb  ohlaolkM  sgaittst  (he 
prophecies  aad  mirselss  sia  often  fsr-fatehad,  aad  ritntaTa  anthlM 
beyond  what  had  baaa  uged  by  previous  writmi  It  kadi  a 
special  iatereat  to  Chubb'a  repreacnUtion  of  pcinitiva  Ckriatiaoity 
that  ha  inaiata  oa  the  fsot  that  it  waa  a  goanat  far  the  poor. 
There  is  thus  s  daaoeartla  tandeanr  la  tha  view  ha  tafcm  of  the 
goapel.   Ha  reprssMta      lin  «f  dslstfaal  aeHaaa  wag  the 

artiaan  class. 

CHUNAR,  or  CHinrARGHU&,  a  town  and  oncicat  fortrtaa 
of  India,  in  the  district  of  Mirapnr,  ia  the  North  Wtat  Pro- 
vinoea^oitiiatedontheaoaUibaakoftbaGao^  Ihoforb 
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ooeapiatacoDBpicuovs  eitc  on  the  bonuBit  of  uttbrupt  rock 
^Mm  eoamanda  tho  river.  It  was  lit  «M  tiiM  •  plaeo  of 
great  atnngtb,  and  atili  cootatm  t  mifUiBt^  and  ia 

fortified  with  batUriaa*  In  tba  old  dUdal  on  htighi, 
tho  remains  i>f  a  Hindu  palace  with  some  interesting 
canringa  indicate  tlie  furmer  im^rt&aco  of  the  plaoa. 
The  town,  which  ooniiata  of  one  or  two  atraggling  atreeta, 
contaiiHi  •  liMidaoaM  SogUah  chnrch.  Chuttr  it  Ant 
mMtioiwd  in  tlw  16t^  emtifry,  when  in  powatMon  of  Kng 
JoaDporc.  In  1530  it  bccamo  the  residenco  of  Sheri? 
Khali  the  Afghan,  and  fort^-livo  yeara  later  waa  recoTerctl 
bj  the  Emperor  Akbar  after  siuUioiog  a  aiege  of  aiz 
mootlM.  11  i«U  into  tho  kanda  of  Um  Eogliih  ander 
Chntnl  ChnwQ  in  1T6S  «fl«r  a  proIong«d  iwiataim  wbieh 
eauseJ  considcraljlc  Irrt-"  to  tic  a^Miihnt-^.  A  treaty  with 
the  nabob  of  Oiidh  wa«  signed  here  by  Masting^  on  behalf 

if  the  £a»t  India  Oonpiaj,  in  BiptaBilMr  1781.  Fvpa- 

btion»  11,000. 
1CH0ND,orCHAn,orOuiR»4«if«iOAS,ftHindu  writer 

belonging  to  the  12  th  century,  waa  ooort-poet  to  the  laat 
of  the  Hindu  aoTeraigns  of  Delhi  Hia  poem  is  an  encyclo* 
padic  work  of  immonf-i<  »\i€.  It  ioclud'-a  n  h:?:  ,  anJ 
eapedallj  an  aocount  of  the  exploita  of  the  aulhur  aad  of 
hia  flintar.  It  ia  still  popular  amon^  the  Riypnts.  An 
aoronnt  of  Ohmd,  with  amae  tfiadatUMia  of  Ua  poem,  ia 
given  by  Coloiial  Tod,  ia  toL  t  of  the  Tmuacttotu  of  tht 
Koyal  Astatic  Society. 

CHUPRAH,  a  town  of  India,  in  the  province  of  Behar, 
Bengal,  situated  on  the  north  bank  of  tlw  Gangaa,  SS  mflaa 
0oirtli-weat  of  Patna.  Hia  town  oontfiM  M««ml  noaquca 
and  pagodas,  and  seme  eharchea,  It  eztenda  nearly 
a  mile  along  tho  Oang:^.  n.vi  l  ncit  nrn-h  aV.  iro  the  level 
of  the  river.  A  cocuiuicrablo  trade  u  earned  on  by  the 
iahabitants  in  saltpetre,  sugar,  and  cotton.  Tha  mflitary 
•tataon  ia  aapaiata  iran  tfa*  town.  PbpokAiM  akont 
90,000. 

Oin'QUTSACA,  the  capital  of  Bolivia,  aliD  known  as 

Ltt  i'laiA,  Charcas,  and  Sucrti.    8eo  SucRK. 

CHUR,  tho  capital  of  the  Swiss  canton  of  GriBons, 
Otherwise  known  by  the  French  form  of  the  naoM^  Coinu 
See  CoiBB. 

CHURCH.  All  who  call  ihcmnclvee  Chn^tian"  sprrr  in 
admitting  that  in  the  New  Teutanieat  (ar.a  4»o,  thou^k  id 
a  more  ahadowy  and  lem  distinct  inaviuer,  in  the  Old 
Teatament)  there  is  to  be  fonnd  freqaent  mention  of  a 
aotporate  body  known  as  tho  church,— sometimes  spoken 
of  jnoia  follj  as  tha  Church  of  Ood,  or  the  Chotch  of 
Cbriai  It  i»  referred  to  by  its  divine  Founder  ss  about 
to  be  built  -1  a  rock  (Matthew  xtL  18).  In  the  book 
of  Acta  It  has  be^oMne  a  living  reality,  including  apostles, 
«Uac%  and  Isity, — holding  a  coiucil,  and  making  decisions 
vponnMatpointaofdoetiiiiaaadofpnfltioe  (Acta  zvL  4-22). 
In  the  epbtlea  it  ia  qwlran  of  fn  teima  of  great  magnificence, 
nl-  iri  f.  i  the  glowing  language  of  prophecj-.  Christ,  in  His 
gtonhed  huoiaii'ty,  is  recognised  as  iU  head ;  it  is  in  torn 
Uis  body.  His  fulness,  and  Hia  apoVM 

Tlie  asaet  idaaa  involved  in  tha  woid  ^ntdk,  tha 
qoastuina  eoneeraing  its  powers,  ita  natan  and  easBnea 
and  modes  of  poTernanco  and  continuance,  its  relation  to 
Holy  Scriptuf' ,  m.'.l  jts  relation  to  tho  state — have  all  been 
fruitful  matt'  I <>f  controversy.  These  questions  have 
emerged  in  a  marked  manner  doril^  tha  eontiwranix  with 
the  Qnosties,  the  contraranj  wtth  tha  Novatfana  and  tha 
Dooattsts,  and  those  arising  oot  of  the  Reformfltion. 
Hence  among  the  writings  of  tho  fathers,  b<_-anng  upon  the 
nature  of  the  church,  may  bo  specially  nanird  llio^^e  of  St 
Irenaos  in  opposition  to  the  OQo«tia^  of  8t  Cyprian 
against  the  Novatians,  and  of  Bt  Angustina  against  the 
Dooatistai  Ikerdationaof  tbaAanbtotheatate  baoame 
Nljaeti  of  diaauiion  diiaeti^  OoMtantiaa  bad  made 


Cbnotiauiiy  the  religion  of  the  empire.  These  rrlalloni 
are  illu'^trated  by  the  hfalBIJ  of  A  nanism,  Donatiaa,  mi 
PriaciUtaaiaBit  tha  aaiaar  of  St  ChiTaoaloni,  and  In 
tha  fiarea  eooffiota  of  tho  MMdte  Ages  betwaan  Ondfa  and 

Qhibellioes — the  former  siding  ^  i  h  'be  Pope,  the  iMa 
with  the  -emperora.  The  contest  between  Philip  the  Fair 
and  Pope  Boniface,  and  that  of  Philip  Augustus  of  Frtoce 
and  Joiw  of  Eqglaod  agaioat  Pope  Innocent  II L  twnsd 
upon  tha  tama  gnat  cmtroTeray,  again  and  again  iVDSVsd 
during  tho  Middle  Agca  Some  of  the  u.i'ist  atrikivg 
mudisval  illustrations  of  tho  conflict  aru  to  he  found  in  the 
life  of  Occam,  and  in  tho  Diviiui  CommcJia  of  DtDt& 
The  points  in  dispute  have  been  keenly  discuased  by 
nodem  historians ; — those  of  tha  18th  eentory,  aa  Hnaa, 
Henry,  Mably,  being  strongly  on  the  side  of  the  Rt.nte ;  tLc*e 
of  the  19th,  as  Guirot,  Voigt,  Mjchelet,  Palgrave,  Arnold, 
Bridges,  Mill,  end  even  Macaulay,  and,  to  eome  eitcoi, 
Milmaa,  mox«  or  leaa  emphatically  advocating  the  cause  of 
the  medimal  ohwcb  dwtiaf  «l  bail  a  twition  of  tha 
atrag^ 

Reformation  in  great  moaswe  turned  upon  both  seti 
of  questions, — the  relatii  n  of  the  chnrch  to  the  Scriptures 
and  its  relation  to  the  state.  Consequently,  they  occupr 
no  small  portion  both  of  the  controveraial  literature  and  uf 
ibe  politual  history  of  tha  16th  and  17lh  aeotuias.  On 
the  religiooa  lUa  ^bej  are  fllttstratad  bf  tha  Utaa  and 
writinga  of  Martin  Luther,  Calvin  ^^  lanchlhun,  and  the 
Coatineata]  Beformera  geoeraUy,  as  well  by  those  of  Knox 
aadof  OiaiUIMr  in/ Britain,  and  of  their  Roman  Cathohe 
oppo— ntfcancih aa ^latina Lcvola,  and  in  a  latar  ags  hj 
Cardinal  BeltanaiBa  and  1^  Hodter,  by  Andrewea  sad 
otti'  rn ,  arsd  on  the  political  side  by  such  cvfinta  as  theTliir.j" 
Years'  War,  the  Spanish  Anuada,  the  llevulutioQ  of  1666. 
The  last  two  centuries  have  not  witnessed  any  distinctively 
laiigiona  war.  Bat  thaaa  qneatioaa  nndorlia  tha  nnuMnMs 
"odoaoidata''  dnwn  «p  batwaan  tha  Chnidi  of  Roma  and 
vnrioiiii  Htat-M  in  Europe  and  America,  the  entire  hiatory 
yf  Uallicaaisui  tisjd  Ji^nseniani,  the  Tractsrian  oontruveisy 
commencing  in  England  in  1833  a.d.,  and  the  conteoi- 
porary  discuasioo  ia  Scotland,  which  ended  in  tha  DiamptaMi 
of  1843  aad  tha  fomalMa  el  the  powerfol  and  anergclie 

hr.-i]j  of  PrtRV'vtrnins,  Vnown  fw  thr  Frrf  C''hnrch  TTie 
(iiiieatAblishmciit  of  tiic  AnglicAU  ChurcL  la  IrtliiuJ  raised 
cognate  questions,  and  it  is  evident  that  disestablishment, 
alnadj  a  iaot  in  tha  United  6taU)a,  in  France,  in  Irelaad, 
and  in  aooa  «f  tta  Britiah  ooloniea,  may  at  anj.MnMBt 
become  a  question  of  no  alight  political  importaDca 
Among  more  modern  writara  who  hare  treated  these 
qucsii  riH  mny  bo  named  Bishop  Warburton,  De  Mai'tre, 
the  Rev.  Sir  W.  Palmer,  Rothe,  Klee,  the  Abb«  Mignet, 
llr  CHadaton%  Dr  Arnold,  and  many  more,  especially  the 
commentators  on  creeds  and  confiirioiii^  aa  Mralar,  Biihirjr 
Burnet,  Bishop  Harold  Browne. 

It  leniaiii-.  tii  nu'ritiiiti  a  few  uf  tlio  ni'iro  prominccl 
views  and  definitions  prevalent  among  leading  bodies  of 
Christiana 

1.  Aa  tMBida  tha  choreh  triamphant  there  woeld 
prabaUy  ba  Uttle  or  no  eontravanj.   The  great  bulk  of 

Christians  woiil  l  i  luowledgc  it  ni  "tJ.o  whole  t^ody  of 
the  glorified,  consisting  of  the  holy  angels  and  of  tha 
spirits  of  the  jnsi  made  perfect  who  have  b«ea  redeemd 
br  tha  maiita  (whathar  foraaaen  or  actnalljr  wronght)  of  the 
dirtaa  Head  of  tha  drarch,  Jesus  Chrut,  the  laeanala 
Son  of  Ood." 

2.  But  ooneeminpr  the  church  on  earth,  definitions  vary 
considerably.  In  the  first  place  there  emerges  the  impor- 
tant question,  whether  it  is  a  visible  or  sn  invisible  Jbodj. 
This  is  not  the  place  to  disenss  which  ia  the  view  est  fora 
ia  Holy  Scripture, — that  being  of  course  the  very  point  at 
iaiaa    It  matt  here  luffica  to  say  that  the  disdplea  of 
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CUvin  (followed  herein  by  a  very  large  nutnbrr,  probably 
tll«  at^ori'.y,  lif  [lun  lj  Protestant  oiiniri  niities)  maintftiD 
tbat  U  tt  iDmible;  wiuld  tb«  Lutlier«ns,  the  Romui 
flrtMiM.  th*  Omntal  Cbriatiaiu,  and  the  grMt  balk  of 
A*  man  hmam  Aulieui  dbiuM  (ia  •acotdtnee  villi  tlw 
Aof^iaui  fonmkinif  aniiilnii  it  to  tw  Toiblii  Tkw  httor 
yi»w  is,  it  naed  bardlj  be  aaid,  the  oi  l  all  bat  asiveraally 
•doptad  hj  the  fathm  and  the  scboolmca.  Id  one  paeooge, 
kMrarer,  of  his  later  writinga,  St  Aagur.'i&e  tmfloj*  an 
lyi— iwn  Mi  VMMitw  with  Ua  onul  tone,  ud  fkvooimbl* 
to  «b«  (MviBMb  vwv,     cdliiig  tin  e!niicli  "  tb»  •odet  j 

of  the  prfdeBttne*!." 

3.  The  relations  coosidered  to  eziat  between  the  visible 
ebarcb  aodHoly  Scripture  must  '.:cesaahljr  be  those  of  co- 
ordiaatioo,  or  of  aabnordioatioD  oa  one  side  or  the  other 
An  impartial  eatimate  of  tb«  Angliotn  fMBubriea  would 
prob»blj  ba  found  to  mroort  thac  wm  of  oo-otdiaate 
,  atitbority  of  Scripture  and  tbe  ohareh  wUoh  b  tafcni  bj 
a  large  body  of  lier  dinnc-i,  sacb  aa  Biahope  Peareon,  BaU, 
Kaj,  Deaa  Jacksoo,  and  othera ;  though  manj  of  her 
odkonatB  would  undoubtedly  lBeIin%  more  or  leaa  oom- 
BUHQ*  to  wnt  more  ProteatMt  viaw,  whidt  anbordinataa 
ttf  ahvnifcto  Scripture,  a  riow  held  moat  atnngly  by  tlioaa 
bodies  whose  coufc-'idions  of  faitb  (a?,  ^ -7  .  tbe  Westmin^tpr 
Coafnaiiion)  scuin  i:ji[i]y  ihut  Liiu  ivuuk.i  o."  Scripture 
atteet  ihcuiiclvt^  Hi  JiviiiLv  III  the  Cbuttli  '.-f  fiomo  there 
MS  be  DO  qaestioa  but  that  the  church  ia  placed  above 
Bdy  Seriptura ;  for  though  ScriptvN  pfoofi  of  doctrine 
ura  alwaja,  if  poaaible,  lought  by  bar  ooolrarenialiata,  and 
referred  to  in  her  symbolieal  ataadnrda  (aa,  for  instance, 
the  Tridentina  decri:fp,\  rt^t  ;b«  Tnuiiticjiifi  [jrr^.LrTed  in  the 
choroh  anapokan  of  as  to  b«  veoorated  not  merely  as  com- 
mania  OM  ^io  mtuiugti  Beripturo,  but  as  dmerring  equal 
houamt  tad  nvarauo  wiSh..  flahptnia  (i^asral  Ome. 
S^iimt^  aaaato  if.)  On  «ho  othar  Iwnd,  tha  AngliesB 
formQlariea  teach  that  Holy  Scripttire  contains  a'!  'Jiirips 
neoaaaaiy  to  sal¥atioa  (Art.  tL),  though  the  church  is 
described  as  the  witness  and  keeper  of  Holy  Writ  and  as 
having  authoric^  in  eontroraiaiaa  of  fuith  (Art  is.)^  The 
idMMrf  of  An(^<iesniam  rapiaaaotad  tgr  naU,  Huunond, 
Peanton,  Bull,  and  Bramhall  re^rdsajadgnientof  thechurch 
OtiiTersal,  such  as  that  of  the  Council  of  Nice  against  Ariud, 
as  "irrevocable,  irreformable,  n<  vt  r  1 1  b«  altered."  (Sec 
Sir  W.  I'aimer's  Church  Chi-iM,  part  iv.  cL  iv.)  The 
Eastsro  Church  aeems  toplaaa  (he  relation  of  HolyScriptare 
to  ilaaU  in  almost  tho  aame  poertion  aa  thk  aehool  of 
Aaglieaus,  though  ft  would  perhaps  lay  sonawhat  stronger 
atrem  ori  tli  -i  ineuflRciency  of  Scripture  ■without  tbe  Toicc 
of  the  teaching  aod  interpreting  church.  It  may  be 
remarked  that  in  this,  aa  in  other  matteia,  belief  has  from 
timo  to  tima  baan  graatly  iaftoaaMd  by  tiw  oooiaa  of 
avanto  tm  tta  fbat  ign  «  ChtialiaoHy,  bef ai«  tha  canon 
of  the  New  Tfr«taTient  was  formed,  the  church  ia  almost 
OTsrything  (as  K«3asii  wid  others  have  obecnred),  end  tho 
Bible,  which  chiefly  consisted  of  the  Old  Testament,  waa 
•ubofdinata.  By  about  200  A.D.,  when  the  gospela  were 
beooming  better  known,  tha  lalation  batwaan  Seftptute  and 
tha  ahareh  appaais  in  patriatio  writings  much  more  like 
ona  of  oo-Ofdioation.  During  the  Middle  Ages,  as  the 
church's  political  power  iucrea.sc<i.  Hi}  iScripture  became 
more  and  more  subordinate,  until  we  hud  Dante  complaining 
of  the  way  in  which  not  merely  owda  and  fathers 
bat  oaaon  law  and  the  dacntala  an  atndiad  iaalaad 
of  dia  Ooepel  (ParadUo,  Iz.  139)^  Tha  Baforttation 
nPcoRsnrily  cuU'iod  a  rL'.i.j-.ian,  built,  as  it  was  su  largely,  on 
new  trausLatioQs  and  on  Iho  circulation  of  the  Bible ;  and 
in  ths  following  century  we  find  the  socoessors  <^  the 
Bafonnaia  lajin^  aiora  atraaa  apoa  what  ia  eonnoaly  called 
Ifco  varbal  iaapiatioB  of  -Aa  Soriptan  and  ill  iafalliUa 
Mttority  tlwB  had  bMii  dona  for  tha  mc:t  |iort  Vj  tha 
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fathers  (except  perhaps  Sl  Auj^tine)  or  by  the  first 
Reformers,  l  utli  r  and  Calvin,  and  their  contemporaries, 
who  never  aecm  to  ha<re  eancttoued  the  famous  dutum  of 
Chillingworth,  "Tbe  BibI^  and  the  Bible  only,  ia  tha 
religion  of  Flotestanta.'  Of  late  years  tha^  diaenitaaa 
arising  frani  aeicnce,  philology,  history,  and  critical  bavo 
tended  to  modify  thia  riew  of  the  aupremary  of  Prri;.ture. 
Not  only  in  the  nnreformcd  communioos  a  ad  among  AugU- 
cana  and  Luthsrana,  but  even  in  Oalviniatio  bodiue,  ia  this 
aflaet  pacoaivad  Tbos  ws  find  an  eminent  Presbyterian 
divioo^  a  Btlairtar  of  the  Soottish  Estoblishment,  writing  as 
early  as  1849,  "Tbe  living  church  is  more  than  the  dead 
Bible,  for  it  is  tbe  Bible  and  soinothing  more"  (Life  of  Pr 
Aomtan  ifKf't'Mi)  Thv  cuiinnut.t  made  by  Kant  on  the 
iuconsisteocy  of  those  Lutherans  who  virtually  say  "  Uo 
to  the  Bible,  but  do  not  find  anything  there  exeapt  what 
wa  Itod"  ia  wall  kaowa  (Slreit  dtr  Faeulkitm). 

4.  Turning  to  the  eoeatitation  aod  goTwnnant  of  tha 
church,  it  is  singular  that  in  none  of  the  symbolical 
Utterances  of  the  leading  ChrisUaa  commuuiUca  ia  there 
found  such  a  definition  of  the  church  as  would  really 
iaehida  all  that  ia  hiHavad  hj  thoaa  raapectiva  bodicai 
Nor  la  ft  aaoy  ta'aappljtha  waat  by  appeal  to  divinaa, 
tho-jgh  TT.nny  have  striven  to  set  forth  tlio  "  notes"  of  the 
icuL.  cliurch  (iee,  f.g.,  Klee,  Ihx/maiik,  snd  many  othem). 
Neither  the  Boman  Catholic  Tridcntine  decrees  nor  the 
Westmioster  Coufeasiou  supply  any  definition,  and  the 
one  given  in  the  nineteenth  of  the  Articles  of  the  English 
Church  leaves  tha  ^nations  at  issue  batwaaa  Kome  and 
the  Reformera,  batWaaa  Episcopacy  and  Praabyterianbm, 
ectiruly  t pen.  For  all  would  claim  to  repreacut  lh.it 
"visible  church  of  Christ"  which  is  there  described  as 
"  a  congregation  of  faithful  men,  ia  Iho  lAich  the  puro 
word  of  God  ia  preached,  and  tiia  aaofaiaaBta  ba  duly 
Btiuatand  aoaording  to  Cbriafa  ocdtaaaea  bi  all  dioaa 
things  that  of  neceesity  are  requisite  to  the      r  " 

CoQMraiog  the  question  of  government  there  are  four 
leading  views.  The  first  is,  that  no  form  of  government 
waa  instituted  by  tha  dinaa  Feoadar  of  tha  cbarch  or  Hia 
apostles,  that  there  wan  origiaally  ao  dktiactioa  batwaaa 
clergy  and  laity,  but  that  officers  were  in  duo  time  apiwinted 
as  might  happen  in  any  liuman  society,  for  the  sake  of 
order  and  convttiicncc.  This  \ie'.v,  which  ia  probably  that 
of  the  majority  of  Frotestants  at  tlte  present  time,  has 
fouud  s  thoughtful,  devout,  and  highly  gifted  exponent  in 
the  hiatoriaa  Haaadar;  whila  tha  difiealtiaa  of  reconciUng 
it  with  tha  Now  Taatamaot  aro  all  ast  forth  by  two  ind»> 
pendent  translators  of  hi"^  work,  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Rose  and 
Mr  Morrison.  A  second  view  js,  that  a  govc^tiOieut  was  in 
such  irfaa  instituted  aa  rightly  to  claim  t  jut  diviuuM,  that 
thiBgovanuBaot  resides  in  presbytei^ and  iahaadod down 
aateaaaioa  timogh  the  prcsbyterala.  Thia  vlaw  waa  naia* 
tained  by  many  foreign  adherents  of  the  Reformation,  and 
in  England  by  Richard  Cartwright,  the  Puritan  opponent 
of  Hooker,  and  an  entire  school  of  his  day.  They  appeal  to 
history,  eapecially  that  of  tha  Alexandrian  Chareli,  and  to 
the  fathers,  mora  aapaeially  to  8t  Jerome,  fba  thM  viaw 
resembles  this  in  principle,  but  asttigna  the  uTiniance  to 
a  superior  order,  that  of  the  bihhups,  and  makes  the 
succession  pass  through  them.  The  Anglican  communion 
acts  upon  this  view,  ro-ordaining  all  miiii.'>ters  not  e^isoopally 
ordained,  but  accepting  Greek  or  Roman  Catholic  ordin^ 
tion ;  and  it  has  been  defeodad  bj  maaj  of  tha  writefaof  tha 
High  Church  school,  abora  named,  to  whom  may  be  added 
Bishop  PiN  r.,  ondtheablo  Scnttish  controvemalibt  Bishop 
Sage  in  his  work  against  Gilbert  Rule.  (See  also  Bmbop 
Cotterill's  OeneiU  of  the  Chvrth,  and  article  Bishop).  This 
aehool  laja  finat  atraai  on  tha  decistooa  of  tha  OBoaaiBnical 
ooaoei1%  al  wUeh  H  toccgnlaaa  ais  or  (aeeoidi«g  to  Biahop 
Aadrawto)  aavaa  Mwa  Ilia  diviiWD  of  But  and  Wcat 
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This  riiiw,  tlioagb  itruoglT  mpporied  bj  the  Liiatern 
ehorchw  M  w«U  u  by  aa  7tTtT*~'  *ad  iivicg  school  of 
Anglicana,  ia  «B4»>kt*dlf  OpM  l»  tiM  dilBeilUj.  Ackoow- 
ledged  bj  r  CnadiloiM  tfid  otbets.  of  nuluDg  tin  cliaicb 
ua  ooUootive  b^ly  rcmaiQ  eili  nt  for  »ome  thirteen  centurios 
and  atill  nnabte  to  apeak.  There  reaiaioa  th«  foarlh,  tbo 
Roman  Cathciie  riav,  whicb  anbjacU  the  entir*  epiaeopat? 
to  ihm  biikop  of  fiooia^  tnd  wakm  fall  coiMmaiiioa  vttb 
kta  of  tb»  mmc*  of  obvivliautaoUiii   TU»  vioir  hao  boon 

e'apportcd  ever  since  tbo  Middle  Ages  with  immense  ical 
and  iL-aruiQg  by  muny  able  Cfttholic  writer*.  AlthouRli 
a  utroijg  case  uga.n  -t  u  his  Lccq  mado  out  In  m  '-'.o 
father*,  etpocUUj  tho  Eftattra  onai,  and  although  the  state 
of  auMum  jut  Man  Um  Rtfonnatioa  woa  averywhsre 
MM  ol  groM  ■boiM  ud  moKb  anpantition,  jet  tbe  good 
pointa  of  tbe  PkpMj  bare  been  fullj  r«€ogntxad  1^  Pro- 
teatanta  and  Anglijaci  writara,  each  as  Quizot,  Michelet, 
Comte,  Banke,  Sir  Jaiui'4  St«pbeo,  Dr  Arnold,  ArchbLahop 
Vkmcbj  and  Bisbop  Harold  Browne.  Nevertbeleea,  the 
iBMOMUg  doTolopoMat  of  tho  Flipoi  cImbo  has  been 
■Iraii^f  iwbtod  witbiB  flio  polo  of  tint  ohnieh  by  the 

Jiii^Ti iat-i,  by  '.Jin  f/ialliran  divinoa  sucb  aa  Boaaaet,  and 
by  tiiia  tiuitre  body  of  the  i^ort  Koytilu.U,  including  auch 
brilliant  names  aa  thoae  of  St  Cynn,  De  Sacy,  AraatUd.  und 
a  bore  all  Pascal  All  tbaoo  diipl^  a  Calviautio  element 
io  their  teaching,  and  more  or  MM  (oo  for  iBttoaoo  Flourj 
in  hia  famoua  Church  Uiatoiy)  modify  the  dktinetiTelj 
Roman  eharactrriattca  moat  oppoMd  hj  Proteetants,  and  thoy 
\Kr.cp.  a  general  ooancil  far  uKrivn  the  Popt',  In  oar  own 
daj  the  conntrr-tbeory  among  Roman  Catholics,  of  which 
De  llaiatre  woa  a  lading  apokaman,  hA  been  aeminglv 
ntilod  hr  tho  TotiM  OovaolMdl  Ih*  Ftoo  dodond  iafbUi- 
UOi  lUoortroBootapbupiofQkadoMshnmoBoagltoaiu 
CWhottOB,  and  alienated  Bcmc  of  their  mm',  eminent  moo. 

0#the  differeDt  riews  eatart&ioed  concerning  the  relation 
between  church  and  state,  it  most  be  onoogh  to  mj  here 
tba*  oooMional  ooUkkm  aami  almoat  ■BOToidabifc  For 
where  Ivo  iBdopoadont  oeololloo  htf  «hlm  to  o  oomnoo 

ground,  thoaa  clainu,  nnlr^CT  prerisply  rlefined,  will  snrne 
time*  militate.  No  »t&lo  hm  yol  if^a  Vdowii  to  carry  out 
the  theory  of  L  i;ke,  and  confine  its  attentiun  purely  to  tht 
preaervatioa  of  life  and  proper^.  Bot  erery  state  which 
eonsidere  public  nomli^  to  W  within  its  aphere,  and 
l^ilow  on  ooob  aotton  to  atarriage  and  education,  mnat 
of  iiiaial^  wtm  to  oooio  ostsat  Um  eame  ground  a 
the  Tariona  CkrilMlB  OBBBllitiOi  wUsh  daim  to  bo  tbe 
local  church.  (j.  o  c. ) 

CHURCH  HISTORY.  Io  tbia  arUelo  wo  shall  con- 
■ider  m  Um  Dofioitioa,  <S)  Ho  8001001^  (3)  Tho 
Motbo^  oad  (4)  Tlw  Utantmv  of  dw  ouh^Mst 

Considered  fts  8  department  of  riniTersal  knowledge, 
church  history  furina  a  special  itectton  of  the  religious 
history  of  o^aiikind.  It  is  m  account  of  the  growth  and 
the  traoaactiona  ol  the  religioua  oommunitj  which  ia 
marked  out  from  others  by  ita  attacluneot  to  Christianity. 
This  defloitioo  already  axcluda  from  conaidentioB  a 
region  of  inquiry  important  in  itself,  which  is  aometima 
regarded  as  forming  an  integral  part  of  tho  Rubject 
Starting  from  that  idea  of  the  church  which  is  repr»eot«d 
^^ologically  by  the  undoubtedly  false  derivations  of  the 
•Ofd  from  tho  Qenaaa  terns,  to  chooaa^  or  tho  Onok 
mipiam  eboi,  tiio  (figoratiTe)  hooM  of  tiio  Lmd,  vnriono 
writera  baTe^&saumtd  ^h--  church  to  be  that  »[  •-  lyrtion 
of  mankind  who  in  auy  i^gc  have  enjoyed  tCt  Irua  revela- 
tion of  Ood  OS  given  by  himself,  and  they  have  in  conse- 
qnenoe  regarded  church  history  a  bound  to  deal  fitat  with 
the  Old  Tatament  church  and  then  with  tbo  Audi  of 
tho  Mow  Diapenataon.  Ihi%  howoroi^  uiTdvcs  aa  aaoant 
of  dogmatic  prepooMNkwto  vhieh  Uobwy,  oimply  oo  oadi, 
ioaDol  ootouit  ittolL  ftuvifiiig  tho  Md  of  mm  «b> 


joctive  fact,  biatory  enu  aioglo  out,  onder  tbe  general 
appellation  of  the  church,  a  grwt  society  whoee  origin  caa 
be  distiBotlj  ttaoad  op  to  tbo  parwul  aotinty  of  Gbiii^ 
who,  for  tbia  ■enety,  fomo  o  dofoito  and  vboUj  vm 

historical  commencement.  Whatever  olymolo';y  .ire  aasigO 
to  the  word  ehureh  under  its  various  moditiciitions  ef 
L-irchf,  kirk,  herk,  cyrLtc,  terlmt,  he., — whether  we  foUow 
tbo  doriTation  aoggatod  by  Walafrid  Strabo  ia  the  9tbcao- 
toiy,  and  oilOMlvoly  hold  since,  from  ri  nprnmim,  tho  Loid^ 
house,  u  a  tftrm  introduced  by  tbe  Greek  miaiunana 
into  tbe  Innguago  of  the  hathen  triba  whom  they  ouo- 
■■  urt  J,  jr  ji  U;  jr  wo  arloj»t  the  not  leas  probable  conjee 
tare  of  Lipeios,  and  ascribe  ita  origin  to  "  arc  "  or  "  cere' 
(cuDOMted  wirb  tbo  IiOtia  arc\u\  the  local  name  for  the 
teonlo  of  Kocthofa  paginim,  adeptod  by  ancient  ood 
mooMToI  CbriHtuBlty,  ia  eoafoittity  nidi  ita  principle  of 
accnromodating  italf  a  far  a  poeaible  to  tbe  ur>.^k>  9  T 
its  pro9«ly  ta — there  aa  be  00  doubt  that  the  community 
,  nnii  the  morement,  which,  under  eome  form  of  tbe  name 
ckujxk  among  tho  Qonnanio  raoaa^  aod  of  tho  aamo  tednit^ 
sooh  00  l^isr,  elMoa,  Ao.,  omeag  tho  Latia  aaliOM^  oao- 
ceeded  In  8ubjn^;a'-inB:  tho  Rttman  em|»ire,  along  with 
extensive  regions  lH:yoiid  :t  on  all  sides,  ti)  a  religioi)  whose 
[i«r»onal  centre  lb  Chnst,  forci  a  frcs^h  phenomenon  in  the 
history  of  mankind,  a  distinct  and  indiTidnal  ia  ita 
character  a  HeDeain^  HlndalBm,  or  Uohammedaaink 
la  the  view  of  history  proper,  therefore,  tlie  history  of 
Judaism  anoot  be  taken  a  forming  a  part  of  the  history 
of  the  churrK. 

For  the  a&me  reason  history  cannot  take  action  spun  a 
claa  of  distioctiooB  reoogaised  by  many  who  assume  tbe 
f  aootioao  of  tbo  obarab  biatoiiaik  Sash  vritot^  adoptiif 
flono  otriet  aod  apodal  dofliiltiiNi  of  ^  ehanh,  owfoo 

the  work  of  church  bi'>t  ry  to  that  section  of  profeaing 
Chriatiana  whose  conaition  saliafia  the  terma  of  their  de- 
finition, any  other  eo-called  diriaioB  of  Christendom 
coming  In  for  i  ohaio  of  attootioa  00)7  ia  tho  aanativo  of 
the  oppoeitioo  oaooaaterad  by  tho  chank  Hirtoty,  ia  tto 
{iriipf-r  RrPi'".  rannot  undertake  to  decifJf  q-ipstinns  of  thS» 
i.le.'v-ri [itiun.  To  say  whk'b  among  m^ay  compciiog 
churciji::i  IS  tbe  true  rbiirrh  involves  a  dogmatic  deliver 
ance,  which  ia  beyond  its  province  It  must  do  ita  work 
in  a  more  rough  and  general  fuhion.  Uador  the  name 
church  it  oompreheada  aU  ocgaaintion  avowedly  banof 
themoelTa  upon  Cbristlaoity  and  recogniting  Cbriat  a  ia 

SC'iiiu    p.rnie    iLcir    {lend    and    !(  .i-icr.       It    undcrlaka  to 

delinate  the  story  of  thtsao  va  tbe  aggregate  ;  and  with 
regard  to  the  distinctions  between  them,  and  their  pi^ 
toBoioBO  to  aad  azclude  each  otbar,  it  ooaAaoo 

itaU  to  oomtlvo,  without  attempting  adjn^catioa. 

Another  limitation  ha  to  bo  introdnced  into  ih':  ilt  ^ni- 
tioQ  of  church  history,  when  rcgiuxl  ia  had  to  tbe  exact  point 
of  time  at  which  it  ought  to  begin.  Tbe  chnrch  did  nut 
come  into  full-formed  existence  ia  a  BomoBt,  Btigirdod 
a  a  oomannity  with  mora  or  l«a  of  oa  ofgaaitodoa  apo* 
a  Christian  basis,  and  consciou3  nf  itself  and  of  its  aim  ia 
the  history  of  the  world,  it  was  the  result  of  tbe  activity 
of  Christ  and  his  more  i<i.rni  ii  ito  apostle*  and  follower* 
The  biatoiy  of  what  tbcy  did  in  giving  eiiatenm  to  tht 
church,  a  oaeh,  io  a  diferent  thing  frtnt  tho  history  of  tfct 
ohareh  whoa  oaoo  oxiating  ia  that  cbaracter.  Th«  case 
laambla  tbo  diffmeoobetwooa  embryology  and  biography 
in  tho  history  of  the  individual.  The  precise  point  of 
time  at  which  the  fc.Knative  activity  of  tho  cbnrch  foanden 
uaua  in  the  actual  church  is  protnbly  to  bo  ditanBiaad 
by  tho  aaieigeoco  of  tbo  oonacioaaaoa  of  a  ooauBofe 
Ohiietiaa  lila  aad  aim  oaMBff  Iho  Mpatato  ooaiBaaitko 
originally  aUblisbed  by  apostolic  laboar.  By  sooaa 
irrttara  thia  is  placed  a  low  u  the  daatractioa  of  Jct»> 
Miaia»  br  alhon  lo  high  aa  tbo  Ant  latliyiaft  «f  KMof* 
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followers  sifter  bis  own  disapjwaraDce  from  the  trorld.  In 
anj  case  church  hutory  is  rclie  v!.d  ot  a  iarge  amount  of 
work  with  which  it  is  sonitLjiQe'^  budMW^  ImI  tffeiGk 
does  not  properly  fall  to  its  ahare. 

What  eharch  hiatoiy  has  to  do  witldn  tlM  Knits  ibvs 
iudiested  will  j>erbap8  bo  best  oaderatood  by  consfdering 
its  jwovince  as  a  department  of  identific  theology,  ,u.d  iu 
r«iatiou4  to  the  thcolugical  disciplines  with  which  it 
stauds  uuwt  cloeely  connected,  those,  namely,  of  dogmatics 
and  the  history  of  doctrina  Strictly  speaking,  the 
hktoiT  of  doctnue  b  ^jut  of  the  history  the  chorch. 
To  tthanst  its  task,  a  hirtory  of  the  church  must  embrace 
at  least departraintH  of  inquiry  and  narrative, — one  con- 
nected with  t^e  external  relations  of  the  church  to  the 
world  at  bu^ge  and  its  pofidcil  inatitatioDS,  the  remaining 
/mt  tiwtiq|  oC  dstdopuBali  and  niations  internal  to  tho 
dhudk  fiMW.  (1)  Ike  Fmooum  of  the  church  must  be 
described,  either  positively,  in  respect  i  f  it^  u  lvance,  or 
negatiTely,  with  reference  to  its  retrogression,  at  any 
givBO  period.  To  exist  at  all,  it  must  exist  under  one  or 
olber  of  these  conditions ;  it  must  be  either*  tttiintng  or 
nuHiDg,  approaching  or  receding  from,  its  rightfol  teflnenee 
on  the  social  condition  and  political  organintion  of  roan 
kind.  (2)  Its  CoKSTmrrioir  most  he  described.  Tho 
church  exists  sa  such,  in  Tirtno  of  its  oonstitntion.  It  is 
■ot  tbo  ohntoh  notU  it  k  to  mbo  oMnt  omoiMd,  and 
tlMpo»ih«tid  fbrnuof  11iiioiguiliyl«BniatMfW(m 
(8)  The  Dncrnixr:  of  fl.i  church  at  the  various  points  of 
its  development  must  be  set  forth.  Doctrine  ia  the  ftdi 
and  finished  expression  of  convietion,  and  tinea  the 
dranb  owes  Ita  austenoa  to  oartaia  tank/tiom,  aome 
nligfaia^  aaoia  aoial,  tha  Usioty  of  doetrina  oeenpiea 

the  Tery  crnrrnl  position  of  tbc  chnrcb's  history.  (4) 
WoBSHip,  under  one  form  or  aiiotlier,  lb  an  essential 
dr  v  lopni  nt  of  church  life,  as  well  as  one  of  the  modes  in 
which  it  announces  its  existence,  and  calls  for  Uitariaal 
recognition.  (5)  Ltri,  as  exhibitad  in  tlia  mnDber  and 
character  of  the  mcmbpn'  nf  the  dinrch,  eomplete^  the 
division  of  the  matter  of  ha  history.  Doctrine  orji  wor- 
ship are  directed  to  certain  practical  ends,  cither  of  malting 
proselytes  to  the  church,  or  of  perfecting  the  character  of 
thoaa  who  already  belong  to  it,  and  any  eoah  laaaJla  must 
ba  collected  and  pnotatad  loth  ia  tMr  mnMrioal  and 
their  moral  aapects. 

li  u  t;  Vf  [>  ilo  the  history  of  the  church,  in  the  strict  and  com- 
prehensive sense,  must  treat  fully  these  variona  nlissns  of 
aotivity,  tiiera  is  a  narrower,  if  also  a  somewhat  looaar  sanaa 
in  which  it  may  be  taken,  for  ends  of  practical  convenience. 
We  may  distinguiah  between  the  organization  and  ita  life, 
between  the  church  and  Christianity.  On  this  view, 
doctrine,  worship,  and  life  fall  to  be  U«atad  aoUactively 
by  the  history  of  the  Christian  raliglon  or  te  aaparattt 
UBloria^  whila  thahistoiy  of  the  church  becomes  a  narrative 
of  tha  aooeesseB  or  defestn  experienced  in  the  world  by  the 
Christian  Cdinnuiiii'y  a:i(i  thy  vHryinc;  forma  of  its  cnuatitu 
tional  framework,  with  only  such  allusions  to  the  internal 
•nd  religious  side  of  ita  life  as  are  neoeasary  to  explain  its 
ooMtitotiooal  changea  and  external  fortunes.  By  this 
diviiioQ  it  tiaeonMa  poniUa  to  tmt  both  the  inner  and 
the  outer  aides  of  the  subject,  each  for  itself,  and  therefore 
mora  fully  and  vividly.  In  this  way,  tinea  doctrine  lies 
at  the  foundation  of  worship  and  life,  and  even  constito- 
tion,  the  hiatonr  of  doetrioa  baooniia  tka  kqr  to  the  whole 
ktstory  of  tha  dran^  and  tho  iodiapeBaalda  praliiDinary  to 
•  scientific  comprehension  of  it  The  life  and  action  of 
the  church  in  the  world  are  simply  the  exprsasion  of  ths 
ideas  by  which  it  Is  governed ;  and  it  is  the  business  of  the 
hiatiiriaa  ol  dootriao  to  weoni  tho  noiMitadaa  and  doialop- 
flMMla  of  thaifc  ukattar  ho  wiilaa  la  Aa  laftnata  of  aiere 
kaowladfaBad  wiA.  ahaidnfa  JavailiaUl9>,  «r»  aa  la  aom 


common,  though  leaa  scientific,  with  a  biaja  in  favour  of  O 
certtiiu  cl&titt  Ol  iJ^aj,  sill  divtirgoricc.M  frcra  which  hf 
chronicles  as  errors.  The  (iitfcnnco  betwtcn  church 
histoiy  read  in  tha  Ugfat  of  the  history  of  doctrine  and 
apart  from  it  is  Hha  ua  diAvaaoe  which  tho  piMiBoaiain 
of  hm\^h  nnd  disease  present  to  minds  that  possess  or  UMt 
vt^t  ail  acquaiiitanoe  with  the  principles  of  physiology. 

Church  history,  including  or  co  ordinate  with  history  of 
doctrine,  stands  in  an  important  relation  to  dogmatics. 
Dogmatics  (wliich  also  contributes  the  formal  as  well  as, 
in  port,  the  material  eJaaiant  in  Christisn  ethics)  is  ehaigad 
wiUi  the  scientific  statement  and  proof  of  whatever  is  held 
to  be  tho  true  doctririe  Ir.  thf*  ."j  hcire  of  statcni*  rit  the 
history  of  the  church  is  necessary,  both  aa  iotroduction  and 
coanaateiy.  Doctrine  is  a  grovrth,  an  evolution  of  part 
after  part,  nnder  tha  infliiaBaa  of  nadal  dicnflulaaaH  al 
spectiJ  tiroes.  The  Ml  aiaaafng  of  doetrine  can  tharalbio 
often  h't;  tunlonfood  only  in  tbc  light  of  its  antithesis,  and 
its  relative  importaose  as  essential  or  accidental  ascertained 
only  from  the  pnu:ti«al  mUk  vfelch  demanded  its  dedsia* 
tioo,— «da  for  which  loenuaonast  be  had  to  the  history  of 
tha  ehnreh  aad  ila  doolrine.  As  regards,  therefore,  the 
H<-ii::jtiSc  articulation,  proj"irtI("ir;(ii|^',  fuid  ;tit(:rjir<'iB;ii;n  of 
doctnne,  church  histofy  stands  in  the  position  of  an  essen- 
tial preliminary  to  dogmatics 

Aa  Kfuda  actaal  ohnreh  Ufe,  and  sny  utw  txpm^tm 
of  it  in  vovahip,  eonatitntioo,  or  propagandiit  aiott,  that 
assumes  to  he  himcd  (m  scicntLSc  principle,  the  history  of 
the  church  is  indispensable,  not  only  for  the  extended  view 
of  present  cironmstanoes  that  may  be  requisite,  but  also  to 
enable  the  church  Mij  to  kaow  aad  jn48*  it*  ova  miad. 
The  aziBting  choidi  enmariuMMm  ii  ^  Modttrt  af  oil  tho 
past,  and  rcumot  ^9  fn!iy  ondMlood  oatt  aitiaiaid omft 
in  the  light  of  its  history. 

2.  The  "SouKOBB  of  diareh  histoiy  are  either  Monii> 
maatal  or  Doeamaataiy.  Moaniaaalal  aoonoa  yiald 
aach  iwliniaMoaa  of  paat  tnaaaBtaoBa  oa  an  to  bo  foaad  as 
arowed  monuments,  memorial  tablets,  gravrstoncp,  chnrchea, 
and  other  public  edifices  or  private  dwellings,  or  upon 
articka  of  antiquity,  seals,  crucifixes,  furmtur.*,  vestments, 
piotoiaa^  aoiia%  wsapooi^  ^  Documentary  sooroe%  aa 
their  aaaia  impBMi,  ndada  ail  ataaaacript  or  printad  ia- 

foTnafton,  whether  originals,  copies,  or  oral  traditions  com- 
mitted to  record.  In  jH_nnt  of  comparative  value,  tlio 
documentary  sources  are,  of  Miirse,  the  niore  iiupurlant, 

bnng,  from  the  nature  of  tha  case^  so  immeasurably  richer 
in  {afomatioa.  At  tto  bbbo  Ifaai^  within  their  own  ranga^ 
monumental  sources  are  often  mora  valuable  than  docu- 

uicutary.  Forgery  has  less  chance  of  success  in  monn- 
monts  than  in  doCUmi  tilH  ;  and  certain  cla^aes  ot.  facta  are 
frequently  commemorated  on  them  which  writers  do  not 
think  of  recording.  Dates  and  namea  and  the  Uka  hava 
been  fixed  by  inserip^ons  oa  ootn%  4Mb,  whoto  doeaiaaBlO 
have  proved  defective  or  wroD^ 

D,H  utm  ntary  sources  may  bo  divided  from  tho  point  of 
view  of  their  destination  into  (1)  Public  and  {2)  Private, 
and  from  that  of  their  authorship  into  fS)  Dinet  and  (4) 
lodicaci  Undsr  tha  head  of  puUie  aocaiaaata  «a  haaa 
all  dativannces  of  an  oftdal  ebisrseter,  aneh  aa  dwiiuea  of 

conncils.  Papal  boUa,  civil  letrLslation  affecting  lht>  chiirrh, 
rules  of  life  for  monistic  institutions,  liturgies,  confessions 
of  faith,  and  even  sermons,  theologinl  treatises,  Ac.  Pri- 
vate docnments,  agiia,  oooaist  of  paiaonal  memoiia  aad 
joamala,  letters,  aeerrt  eoffaapopdaace,  and  papeia  aot 
origimiUj  iii;oiuif''t  for  thn.  public  eye.  Tlien  by  ciircct 
documentary  sources  are  meant  thoee  in  which  we  have 
the  actual  word  of  a  writer  or  actor  in  any  event  teatifTing 
to  tho  aaSore  of  tho  opinion  or  tiaaaaetioa  aboat  whkh 
inforantioa  k  daoiial  la^Hiaot  dooowaataiiy  aaawa  aia 
thoaa  14  whiA  wa  ohida  fafmntfOB  aboBt  tha  opiaioMcf 

V.  —  ^ 
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M  author  or  the  Actions  r  F  aiy  lii^lorical  cliracter,  not  from 
•tataments  of  his  own,  bat  from  tba  taatimoaj  of  aoma  osa 
aUa  aboat  him.  Tboa  »  btlMr  «f  Gmalntfaia  wnH  ba  a 
diraetdocamankiiirBfarenoatoioine  porpoee  orp<Trformin(~« 
of  hit  own,  wUla  it  might  b«  an  indirect  docuinciu  in  r«- 
forcnoe  to  the  history  or  opinions  of  Atbanasiua  or  Arius, 

In  collecting  and  aiftiag  (heaa  source*  eo  aa  to  pl*ce  all 
and  onljr  tlio  right  natariaU  arailable  before  the  church 
hiatociaa,  raeoarea  most  ba  had  to  the  aciencea  of  antiqui- 
tiaa,  hiUiography,  and  diplomatica.  Antiqoittea,  in  iU 
various  dirisiona  of  numiamatica,  aocleaiologj,  heraldry, 
kc,  marshala  all  the  releTaat  laoaumant&l  teatimonjr 
and  diacrimtoatea  the  apaiioaa  boa  tiia  genuine ;  biblio- 
giaphj,  takan  in  tta  widaat  aaoai^  m  tba  aeiaaea  whiah 
cDnaaratoi,  daadflaa,  and  ralnea  all  that  haa  been  writtan 

upoa  the  varioua  heads  of  tuu.'^ia  kno'-vloilge,  s^-atea  what 
docnmentary  material  ia  likelj  to  be  available  at  the  dif- 
ferent atagea  of  inquiry,  and  whanitbtoboflMJid;  whila 
diplomatics,  or  the  eoianca  of  docomenta,  dafinaa  the  genu- 
ineBeaa,  completenaaa,  and  gananl  tmstworthinaia  of  the 
Datorial  so  indicated. 

Besidaa  thaaa  mora  imaadiata  sources  there  are  oollater&l 
Muroea  oa  «UA  dmioh  Uatoty  must  draw  in  fulfilling  ita 
tadL  Tkm  ««  mainly  aedeaiaatical  philology,  the  geoaral 
histocy  of  Ohrfvtendomi,  with  ecclasiastleal  goography,  sta- 
tistic, and  chrc'iiul  i,ry-  F.cclre.iastitil  philology  poiiita  to 
acquamtaac«  with  those  languages,  more  partieularly  Greek 
and  Latin,  in  which  the  chiaf  pait  of  the  historical 
natariala  ia  wuiwaail,  whether  aa  origiaal  or  tnoriation. 
The  iMBsasity  of  Ikii  it  obrioua  Beaidaa  this,  aoma  know- 
ledge of  the  general  history  of  Chriatend  im  ia  Ir.dispen- 
•abla  to  an  underataodiog  of  the  history  of  the  church, 
jut  M  tiio  ipoetal  hiatoty  of  tba  char  h  is  eaaential  to 
•  temgnhtatim  of  fraanl  Ustoiy.  The  aventa  of  the 
chnnlt  and  of  tlit  wond  ara  ao  inaxtrioably  bound  up  to- 
gether that  the  one  are  i  it  < mIj  In  the  light  of  the 
other.  Henoa  the  history  of  policy,  law,  phiJoaof^y,  litata- 
tua^  and  art  must  be  laid  under  contributfoB  b  oooatmct- 
ing  a  lull  Urtoqr  of  tko  obandk  Omk  treatmank  f  utbar 
nqviraa  aaqwuliBea  wHk  aeelaai'asrieal  geography  and 
statistics,  the  distribution  of  the  world  into  Cbrutmn  and 
noo-Christisn  sections,  dirisioos  by  patriarchates,  dioceses, 
parishea,  4c,  and  the  physioal  charaotenstica  and  aocial 
habtta  of  difbrcnt  localitiMi  A»A  along  with  this,  aocle- 
aiaatieal  abronology,  tba  aonaot  arrangement  of  peiaona 
and  events,  both  in  their  contemponvusM  ua  appearance  ar.  i 
in  their  successioQ  to  others,  is  requisite  to  cosopleto  the 
lilt  of  auxiliaries  to  church  history. 

X  AitardMSoiiraaa^tlwMnBOOof  daaliMf  witkthaa, 
ao  as  to  piodaoa  Uatoiy,  faOa  to  ba  ooo^arad.  Method 
here  comprises  two  main  divtsiona,— (1 )  Criticisn;  and  (?) 
CoQstruction.  In  the  criticism  of  the  materials  two  qusli- 
tias  have  to  be  eaUad  into  exercise, — the  judicial  faculty 
•Bid  historic  insight  Tha  jodktal  faoultyiiiaatedotaniuoe 
two  questions,— firsty  How  far  are  tha  aoureaa  to  ba  raliad 
on  t  and  second,  If  to  be  relied  on,  what  do  they  really 
say  1  The  queslioa  how  fix  the  sources  are  to  be  relied 
on  depends  on  both  the  ability  and  the  wiUingBeas  of  tha 
wtitor  to  tall  tha  troth.  Aa  to  hia  abiUlgr,  «t  mnat  oon- 
■idar  bow  iir  ba  was  ia  •  position  to  bo  swim  «f  tba  facU, 
and  to  w}int  extent  his  judgment  and  penetration  are  to  be 
trusted  la  uiattors  of  fact.  He  may  hare  been  credulous, 
or  an  incompetent  or  careleu  obaorver,  or  he  may  have 
been  so  greatly  biasaad  by  party  faaliog  or  paraonal  ani- 
mosity as  to  bo  inoapabla  of  foraing  an  impartial  opintoe. 
Then,  besides  the  writer's  ability  to  tell  the  truth,  there 
roust  be  considered  further  his  williBgne^s  to  tell  it.  A 
writer  imiy  be  p«rfLCtly  able  to  t^U  the  truth,  if  ho  liked. 
But  ha  may  not  like.  Ha  may  have  raasona  or  nxotiTea  of 
bia  «wa  for  wUbboteing  tba  truth,  or  ovaa  for  rabatitotiag 
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antruth.  In  using  his  sources  the  hutorian  must  be  lUe 
to  jttdga  axactly  how  far  they  ara  in  these  respects  to  U 
ntwd  on.   Tban  aoppoaing  ha  baa  daddad  that  thsf  at; 

r^lifd  on  :n  n.  given  degree,  he  must  next  be  sbkv) 
uke  frum  tL-.;iii  precisely  the  testimony  as  to  psit  l»rt 
which  they  convey,  neither  more  nor  lew.  Tli^t  istoiij. 
he  must  be  impartial,— capable  of  boldiug  the  ksIsi  U 
fairness  evenly,  of  controlling  bis  mind  so  as  to  pmnal 
any  preferences  of  his  own  from  weakening  or  distortir.- 
the  statement  of  fact  derivable  from  his  sutbohties,  u 
favour  of  his  own  opinions.  The  historic  iniigtt,  aludi 
in  addition  to  the  judicial  faculty,  is  essential  to  (be  Umrovjli 
criticism  of  the  matirial%  ia  the  power  of  fully  compt^ 
bending  the  significance  and  connection  of  the  facts  yifUni 
by  the  sources,  by  realizing  the  point  of  view  of  the  vAm 
or  writers  to  whom  the  facts  dealt  with  are  due,  and  deter- 
mining their  import  as  related  to  a  general  philosophy  o( 
history,  and  ambraois  thr^  forms  of  insight,  which  mi; 
be  called  philosophic,  psychologic,  and  Cbihatiaa.  Fluid- 
aophic  insight  impliea,  fint  of  all,  ability  to  enter  htto  At 
various  forms  of  t]  eculative  thought,  metaphysical,  ethical, 
or  whatavei  else,  that  have  appeared  within  the  cburcia 
hiatorjf  wd  have  in  greater  or  L-n  Ji^ree  mfiuenceditt 
moTementa.  It  ioiptiaa  Iwtbar  ao  ability  to  aee  tha  wUi 
recorded  facta  and  their  ooBBaetion  tinder  tha  light  of  lb 
phUosophy  of  history;  but  r^j  tL!?  obviously  cannot  tiis 
place  until  the  facts  in  tkcmsolvea  have  been  cumplcttl; 
nodentood,  this  aspect  of  philoaophio  insight  will  ooM 
into  play  only  when  the  othen  have  discharged  theif  fsia 
tioR.  By  psychologic  insight  ia  meant  knowledge  of  haM 
nsture  uiTscted  by  scientific  observation  (  f  i  sad  vta 
operatj  una.  Tha  facta  of  hiatory  ara  created  by  in  dividuili, 
and  each  of  them  may  be  iotatpntod  aa  an  exhibitioa  d 
the  will  and  intelleo^  of  the  gaaortl  anlgoBtiva  stats  d 
some  one  man  or  body  of  men.  Tbia  aubJaetiTe  itoH 
again,  may  be  acoounted  for,  in  part  at  leaat,  by  the  k'jm 
of  certain  preceding  facts  upon  tha  mind  of  the  mu  » 
men  in  question,  which  facts  ag»i»  BN  to  be  eBplaindB 
« iBeailfBtetioB  «f  the  BiiDd  of  aoBepneadiag  autt  «r  M 
and  ao  OB.  Ib  aborti  hutory  ia  taa  pndvel  of  Iw 
nature,  affected  by  and  deeding  with  certain  eit<ra*l  ii* 
natural  or  supernMural,  fumi|hed  by  God ;  so  tl^W  ^ 
understand  it,  there  is  needed  tbe  eUli^  to  piece  befcn 
tha  iau^iaetioB  what  buwn  mtaie  ia  ataay  poiatiow 
betwaan  tbe  laonl  esfaeiBBi  of  goadsaaa  ead  iriaksdaM 
and  the  intellectual  extremes  of  wisdom  and  foltr.  ^ 
Christian  insight  is  meant  special  capacity  for  sympathir: ; 
with  tha  apirit  and  ideas  of  Christianity.  What  w«  b^< 
is  the  biafeaiy  of  tha  chnrch  ia  eeBtimlly  the  nuad  »i 
motiTe  of  Cbiat  organizing  itadf  Ib  e  Uving  institatHS 
that  it  may  enter  into  conflict  with  the  evil  of  the  r^^ll 
and  by  persuasion  subdue  it  to  willing  aubmissioii.  1- 
comprehend  tha  development  of  facta  produced  during  ti: 
activity  of  aoeb  eo  iiutitatioB,  thaie  woubi  aeaiB  to  ^ 
requbita  at  the  wy  oataet  an  nadeiBtaiidlBg  of  tba  tbo*|^ 
and  feeling  that  constitute  its  inner  life  ;  that  is  to  nj. 
there  must  be  an  intelligeat  sympathy  wiih  tha  spintd 
the  New  Testament,  which,  as  the  primitive  record  of  t^' 
action  of  Chriat'a  apirit  ead  ceraer,  ia,  ware  it  oa  ao  «(^ 
gnnmd,  the  entboritetiTa  enodtiaB  and  nediaBi  «f  ^ 
mind  of  Christ  And  r.  '  only  must  there  bo  this  acq"»^ 
ance  with  the  ideas  tuii  t>piritual  impulses  of  the 
Testament,  but  there  would  appear  to  be  also  neccsurj 
soma  oi^eriaaca  of  their  power.  If  CbiiatiaBt^  b*  i>» 
maielv  i  aeriaa  of  iotaUeetaal  propoaitieB%  bat  a  sftntt*' 
force  j>enetrating  to  the  motives  of  the  soul,  i',  canscsreel; 
be  ad  quatcly  comprehended  by  any  one  who  hia  not  kno** 
what  it  IS  to  yjL\i  m  his  innermost  being  to  Christian 
fluaaoea.  for  while  many  of  tbe  greatest  oooamacsiis 
tbe  biatoiy  ef  tbe  f^areb  bave  apniBg  fieiB  tba 
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•ril,  ftod  an  hBij  iaUQigibU  to  the  hiatoriaa  only  in  Tiztaa 
•(Ui«mflapiriHMBof  at  liMtgMiniiMl  TMt  naiii> 
bw  of  oUmt  «vMito     dm  to  nn  wbo  ipara  in  fbdr  degTM 

reprodnctions  of  Cbrist.  ar.imRted  hy  t^ie  sir"!c  dcr5irc-  to 
bring  abuut  ^ha.'.  they  beliuvcd  ha  wuuid  havo  souglit  iiiui 
Im  been  ui  their  circumstances,  and  ready  to  submit  to  any 
■acriflcee  thAt  might  be  dratanded  a*  tbe  piioe  of  anocess. 
To  tindentand  fully  tbe  ganaiia  of  ttanaactiona  arising  out 
of  aach  a  apirit  would  aeem  poauble  only  to  tboae  who 
poaaeaa  the  key  to  their  expIanatioB  in  what  ia  osentially 

The  historical  materiala  having  been  subjected  to  chti- 
of  the  kind  indicated,  the  way  ia  open  for  the  actual 
eonatmetion  of  the  hiatoi^.  OoBalnutkn  anhnaaa  «r- 
imogement,  proportion,  and  ityle.  Under  tiiO  bead  of 
trrangyuK-nt  '.]i>:rv  fnll.-',  [.'I  }h2  con^^.ifJf.'rsd  how  the  material 
of  hiatorjr  is  to  be  divided  so  aa  to  give  the  most  complete 
aad  just  conception  of  what  has  occurred  within  the  time 
to )»  dMll  vitk.  IkiaobfionatliatitofliUMltalwiaa]! 
4be  arwita  of  ao  gnat  a  aanatha  at  ana  viaw.  Wa  mat 
break  it  up  into  r<  suoceaaion  of  parte,  and  study  each  by 
itself ;  and  the  question  ia  on  what  principle  ahould  this 

Crtition  of  time  be  made.  In  histotj  AaalemeBt  of  tima 
■  to  ba  aoBiidand  in  twj  phaaea— anccaaiiep  and  aaop 

alonei  An  ir>di%idijal  <aiu  do  only  one  thing  at  once  ; 
whereas  a  society  iike  the  church,  (»nsistiug  of  a  uuiuber 
of  iodiTiduals,  can  be  doing  a  number  of  different  things 
at  ooa  and  tba  aama  tiaM.  Pnaalytiam,  woiahip,  the 
davdapaaanl  of  aaerad  art,  dia  fonaation  of  doetrine,  the 

a^t^ri^'^s  nf  f^ri";*:!!!  life,  rr";v  all  bo  in  progress  simul- 
ttia&ouaJj.  iiiii^fiipL^  u  a  iLiuad;  Liatory  is  a  web,  in 
which  time  is  broad  as  well  as  long.  In  diTidiiig  the 
breadth  or  oontomporaneona  moTameat  of  tba  ehurch,  no 
otbar  daaaifleatioa  fa  poaaCbla  tbaa  Aat  natnnl  oiM,  which 
has  already  been  mentioned,  into  some  such  categories  as 
progress,  coastitution,  doctrine,  worehip,  and  life.  But  in 
dividing  history  IcngthwiBo,  there  may  be  a  choice  of  prin 
dpies,  unless  indeed  it  be  denied  that  events  hang  together 
a  causal  nexua.  The  time  was  when  anch  a  denial 
would  have  been  maintained,  when  the  history  of  tba 
church  was  regiu^ed  aa  determined  by  a  aeriea  of  special 
intcrjHi^i'.;  ns  of  the  Divine  will,  resulting  in  a  succession 
of  evenla  unong  which  it  waa  not  given  to  hnman  reason 
to  tnca  Um  away  of  -  law.  That  view  of  tbinga,  bowaver, 
baa  paased  away,  and  for  the  modem  mind,  whatever  may 
ba  thought  of  the  origin  of  the  chnrch,  its  history  is  a 
fic'l'jFjriri:  of  r;mr-;o  ;ir;il  t'fT.>rt,  ii\  which  tbo  moving  forces 
and  tendencies  can  be  accounted  for,  and  their  ctperatiou 
ttaoed  as  the  evolution  of  internal  ideas  dominanng  the 
vvoBto  of  diatinct  paiiod%  and  ahmng  tham  into  araatly 
pgocaaiea.   Heoea  ariiaa  the  poaiibllity  of  a  natnnl  and 

•n  artir.c:a.l  dirision  of  history.  Arbitrary  periods  such  as 
oantunos  or  half  centuriea  may  bo  chosen,  and  an  acquaint- 
MKe  with  the  events  of  ona  of  aaehaaations  acquired  before 
praeaadiur  to  tbaaa  of  ita  MMatatoc.  Tfaia  ia  tba  artifieial 
ffioda  of  wvUou.  It  liaa  no  nfaronea  to  the  naton  of  tba 
prot^esi  made  by  the  church  a»  a  growth  which  is  dctt-r- 
zninod  by  an  inner  formative  thuuglit.  But  a  diviiiion  in 
barmony  with  this  latter  view  of  things  is  possible.  There  are 
lor  inrtannt  in  tba  Ustory  of  tba  church  greater  or  smaller 
ertoto  aantimiany  ooooning^  for  wbtcb  tba  tolannadiato 
pvejTiti  BTfl  prpparationa ;  or  there  n  certain  character 
stamped  upon  one  era  different  from  thai  which  belongs  to 
another.  The  convenion  of  Constantine,  or  the  sitting  of 
tlia  of  Nice,  Trent,  or  tba  Vatican,  ia  an  instance 

«f  ^  ona ;  tba  preralenca  of  tba  ancient  and  patristic, 
tho  mcdirrral  and  schola-ttic,  the  mrdtm  and  scientific 
nuxio  of  thought  is  an  instance  of  the  other.  Divisions  of 
th*  mattar  «l  oburdi  MMoiy  Mootding  to  aoab  owanti  «r 


dianotariatiea  an  natural  diviaJons ;  tbay  oorrcapond  with 
tba  Mton  of  the  tbing,  and  riaa  o«l  of  tba  aaljaafc  itaali; 
inataad  of  baing  impoaed  upon  ft  ftoin  wiOooty  Ilka  tiko 

di-rijuon  into  cuj;turiiii  .it;d  lialf-ccnturies,  which  in  many 
uuee  may  lead  to  a  misconception  of  the  meaning  of  his- 
tory, cutting  into  the  very  middle  of  a  development  befon 
it  has  reached  its  climax,  so  rendering  both  parta  unintat 
ligiUe,  or  at  an  eventa  miarapnsanttng  botb.  Tba  natnnl 
division  is  thus  much  better  ati.iptr  ?  than  the  artiBcial  to 
impart  a  view  of  the  subject  as  .t  cxxrIs  in  its  real  ports.  If 
a  framework  i3  to  be  taken  to  pieces,  with  a  view  to  nn- 
derstand  its  structon^  it  ought  to  be  aeparatad  at  th«  jotnta^ 
not  broken,  aa  it  van,  aeroea  the  hones.  At  the  aama 
timet  within  tba  gnat  natural  periods,  onoe  their  limita 
and  detamimng  oonditiooa  are  elearly  understood,  the 
subdi'.  ihion  into  ciore  or  less  artificial  periods  of  years 
facilitates  the  taking  up  of  all  the  requisite  information  as 
we  go  along,  veiy  much  aa  in  a  long  journey,  when  enea  WO 
kiMnr  tba  dtnotiaa  or  deatinatiott  of  tnvaL  it  ia  neoeaaary 
to  dirlda  Aa  bitamnhg  space  into  anob  anitrary  atagea  aa 
are  suitable  to  our  foot:5tep3  or  other  modee  of  pn>gress. 

Proportion  has  to  be  considered  in  the  construction  of 
cbnnb  biatoij  for  two  xeaaona, — one  depending  on  the 
niativa  pwiinanto  of  djftnnt  pbaaea  of  abnnb  Ufa  at 
diffnant  tfanaa^  tba  bibar  on  tba  niatien  of  ebnaih  Kfe  to 
its  territorial  or  sectarian  distribation.  Aa  regards  the 
hrst  of  these  reasons,  while  the  categories  of  progress,  con- 
stitution, doctrine,  worship,  and  life  furnish,  in  the  order 
of  intatdqpaadaB«%  •  aumnary  of  headings  under  wbicb 
tha  novanaat  of  tiM  cbnnb  at  any  time  may  be  «diaa» 
tfvely  dcHcnbcd,  it  is  obvious  that  whichever  of  ihrsr  cato- 
goriut  r«preficnts  the  main  feature  of  the  ecclesiastical  con- 
dition during  any  particular  period  should  receive  a 
comaponding  pn»nii>anm  and  fnlnaat  of  treatment  in  tba 
history  of  the  pariod.  At  ona  time  tbe  progreaa  of  dm 
church  in  the  conquest  of  advcrso  religions  may  be  tba' 
most  striking  thing  about  it,  at  another  it  may  be  the  for- 
mation of  doctrine,  at  another  development  Of  ritual,  and 
ao  on.  To  be  a  faithful  reflex  of  the  facts,  histoiy  must 
proportion  its  treatment  to  tba  case,  assigning  fba  ptindpal 
place  to  tba  principal  thing,  and  grouping  tbe  rest  around 
it  Tha  other  reason  for  obeerving  proportion  in  historical 
treatment  lies  in  the  territorial  and  sectarii  :j  di»,tribatioo  oI 
the  ehurcb's  lif&  National  almoat  necea&arily  imply  ecde- 
aiaatical  distinctiona  The  Qermaa,  Swias,  French,  &igliab, 
Bcottiab  ebnrcbea,  Ac,  have  all  separate  domeatio  biatoriea, 
so  that  while  one  baa  been  growing  in  one  direction, 
another  may  have  been  pro^s  :r!g  in  a  direction  entirely  dif- 
ferent. Controversial  diiTcrence!i  have  had  the  same  result. 
The  Eastern  and  Western  churches  for  example,  ever  since 
tbe  pariod  of  tha  ftnl  acbtun*  bava  bad  in  aaisb  caaa  aaalf* 
contained  devdopment  Tba  aana  nmailt  appllae  abo  to 
Protestantism  pnd  Catholicism,  in  regard  to  that  vn.  t  >  x!(  nt 
of  thought  and  action  in  which  they  are  separated  from 
one  another.  This  state  of  things  compels  many  to  spe- 
oidiaa  tbdr  woclc,  and  to  p>nnaa  coa  national  or  aaatiooal 
stream  of  aedaAatieal  noranent  to  thaand,bafon  asploi^ 
ing  another  ;  but  wherever  chorcfa  history  on  anything  like 
the  universal  scale  is  attempted,  the  writer  must  determine 
where  and  how  tbe  vitality  and  force  of  the  church  are  for 
the  tima  avolTiag  tbemialTaa  most  characteristically  and 
iaflaantUly,  ana  giva  to  anch  loealitiea  or  forma  tna  oan* 
trol  position  in  his  delineations.  Tlius  in  the  earlier  cen- 
turies, the  East,  the  conquest  of  paganism  and  the  rise  of 
theology  may  claim  his  chief  attention;  in  the  Middle  Agca, 
Rome  end  tbe  Papacy,  or  acholastidsm  ;  in  the  Keformation 
period  QenBanymay  aeem  tjbe  centre  of  Christendom;  m 
the  modem  period  the  disbtegratiog  inflnenoe  of  pllilo> 
sophy  and  niatorioal  criticism  may  be  reigardad  aa  the 
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With  iwj^  to  ityla^  tput  (ran  tb*  gMMnl  ouoa*  oo  ih« 
■iMir  4imtnhk  imn  til*  adim  of  tlMteric^  ^M*  u*  otw 

or  two  speoial  conditions  dictated  to  the  church  historian 
hj  th*  Oktara  of  his  subject.  He  is  engaged  on  a  dcscrij>- 
tion  of  wlutt  is  a  llwrly  and  varied  pwnu  ruinn  of  events — 
hia  model,  thereioro,  shoald  be  the  picture,  not  the  iaven- 
torj.  He  is  dealing  with  the  progMi«f  A  diTine  idea 
thnwgh  the  agat^-iM  m  boud  lo  ktm  •  Mrtaia  impres- 
ttoa  (rf  B^joetj  OB  Oanfad  of  liii  raadar.  Bis  b  handling 
matters  that  concern  all  mcn^  and  that  have  uiovcd  the 
profoundgst  and  the  moti  passionate  niUuros  to  the  vary 
dopih  of  tbair  being — hia  pagaa  should  be  alive  wtL 
gnnine  biographical  intMMt  aad  ofHj  idataat  lotm  of 
kVBiaii  eympathf. 

4  T!ie  history  of  the  LrTERATtTM  of  the  subject  divides 
Itself  naturally  into  three  periods,  which  may  be  <alled  the 
Unaoientiflc,  the  Transition,  and  the  Scientifio  periods. 
Spsakiiig  roughly,  the  UosdMitifie  panod  ma^  be  said  to 
hit*  lasMttitil  the  Safomatioiit  tta  Tkanaitaon  from  the 
Rofonuation  to  iho  lilBO  of  Mid  tin  fidiMltific 

since  then. 

The  Unscientifio  period  of  charcb  Listory  ia  marked  by 
lho«beeao«  of  Impaitiality,  of  thorough  criticism,  of  natanil 
itnagement,  aadol  vhat^  siaco  the  days  of  rg|ytfiMi,  boa 
baoa  eallad  tha  pngmatio  method,  le.,  the  treatment  of 
historical  phenomena  with  nferenee  to  their  cauaea. 
Tliii  idi'ii  of  til')  fiulv lection  of  hiatorj'  to  l&w  hid  not  yet 
euii  rged.  The  church  especially  was  sovemed  by  arbitrary 
divine  interpoeitioQS,  whoae  effects  oomd  not,  in  any  degree, 
ha  calowlatod  bafomhaiid;  ond  sa  the  conception  of  goasnti 
ooooelli  as  tta  orgaoa  of  tiia  Holy  Spirit  gained  ground, 
that  of  acclesiastical  events,  and  particularly  dcxitrinc,  as 
developments  in  the  sequence  of  ordiuaiy  aione  and  etiect 
Taniabod  more  oompletelj  if  that  were  possiblo  History 
vii  limpfy  •  collection  of  inrndaot^  often  inoradibly  mar- 
volkw,  Iknaded  by  no  ooonMlictt  oseopt  «htt  of  appear- 

injr  tr\  intirifttn  thn  favour  of  God  for  tfco  Catholic  Church, 
anil  With  nz<  other  arrangement  than  the  arbitrary  one  of 
years,  or  jiLa  uf  year*,  or  of  the  reigns  of  emperors  or 
popea,  This  was  simply  the  period  of  the  ooUection  of  m»- 
tanalB  for  subsequent  scientific  history  to  sift  and  work 
into  proper  form.  During  the  six  first  oenturiea  the  Greek 
Church  famished  almoet  all  tiiat  was  valaable  in  church 
history,  but  after  that  it  ceased  to  be  p:  ductiTe,  and  Latin 
writers  took  pussossion  of  the  field.  At  the  head  of  the 
Gtaak  Sdioof  stands  Euaebius,  bishop  of  Cteearea  in  the 
MiBar  put  oi  tho  4th  ooBtoir,  uoal^  eallad  the  father 
of  Airai  Uatofj,  dthovi^  Ihal  titlo  itrfetly  bdongs  to 

Hegesippus,  who  about  thl  IBilMltl  of  the  2d  ron'.i.ry  wrote 
certain  ecclesiastical  memorials,  all  of  which  have  penshod, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  f ragmenta  moatly  preserved 

ffi£niohiaa  himaalt  Tha  hiatonr  or  ehioniobs  of  Eosa- 
la^  oomiiig  down  to  824  atOoogh  impairad  in  tiJiw 
by  the  writer's  avowed  resolution  to  record  only  what 
wouJd  reflect  honour  on  the  church,  is  rich  ju  material, 
the  archives  of  the  empire  having  been  placed  at  his  com- 
mand by  Ooustantine,  who  held  him  in  peculiar  esteem. 
The  other  Qreek  historisns  were  simply  continuaton 
of  Euaebius.  Socrates  and  Sosomen  brought  down  the 
narrative  to  439,  and  Theodoret  to  42&  Of  these  Socrates 
writes  the  beet  style,  while  Theodoret  givee  most  now  do- 
cuments and  information,  especially  as  to  the  Eo-st.  £va- 
grius  treated  of  affairs  from  431  to  594,  while  lliiloetor- 
giiNi  auMt  of  whoM  votIe  ia  kat^  mots^  in  tho  Arian 
bfearaal,  •  hiiktj  from  Ao  tin  of  ArianiBm  to  iHi.  The 
only  other  Greek  historiana  of  any  note  nrn  Kutychius  of 
Aicxabdria,  about  940,  who  ia  chiefly  valuable  on  the 
relatioDS  of  Mohammedaniam  and  Christianity,  and  Nice- 
phonia  GalUati  of  OooataatiaopK  about  1390,  whi^  with 
&o«wiM)t  of  tho  doeaDHBliBi  tUlihwgr  «f  Bt  Sophia, 
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wrote  a  churcJi  history' to  tha  and  of  the  6th  eaatoiy. 
To  these  may  be  added,  aa  completing  the  Oreak  aooroa^ 
tha  eooleaiastical  allusions  in  the  Imi^  Um  tt  BfWliM 

civil  historians  from  5O0  to  15C0. 

Among  the  e.;u!ifr  Lir.iii  '^ritara,  Rofinus  translatid 
Eusebius  and  addpd  an  indifferent  continuation  of  his  own 
to  the  end  of  the  4th  century.  Sulpidna  Sov«ra%  a 
terse  writer,  aooutimaa  otUad  the  Christian  fiattna^  vnta 
a  history  from  tha  cnatioB  to  tho  year  400.  Oaoaiodafua, 
in  the  middle  of  the  4th  century,  first  a  Government  oScLal 
of  the  O&tro-Qothio  empire,  and  latterly  prior  of  a  monastery, 
(sused  a  oondeosed  traa^ation  of  Socratea,  Sosomeo,  and 
Thaodont  to  ho  aiad^  whioh  oontiAiiad  to  bo  aothoritotifo 
nntiithoiwhnlof  lettetib  TkomthbtimatodioBoleaina- 
tier,  ci  gn  nt  amount  of  historical  material  was  produced 
both  in  the  form  of  chronicles  and  of  special  and  gmersl 
history.  Among  the  chroniclers  may  be  mentioood  tbt 
TOMmbkBado^Baffmo^OttooffMaiqga^Hocaan^ 
CjocIui^  Itomhoct  oi  ^  w^^ii*^  Siegbart  of  Oonhlou, 
with  such  anonymous  chronicles  as  thst  of  ^f'-^^tB  Oxi-v.io, 
the  Great  Belgian,  the  Saxon,  *kc,  to  winch  be  added, 
although 'it  forms  porhape  more  of  a  general  history,  the 
JLiber  Fomtifieali;  or  livee  of  the  popes  to  8d&,  of  UAcer- 
tain  authorship.  Of  the  writers  of  specisl  historiea  at* 
worthy  of  ^lention — Gregory  of  Tours,  ths  historian  of  the 
French  Church  during  the  5th  and  6th  centuriea,  and 
the  father  of  French  church  history;  the  venerable  Bcde, 
the  father  of  English  church  history,  and  its  narrator  to 
the  middle  of  the  8th  oaalMXi  Vvol  the  deacon,  who 
did  tho  awM  oOeo  loc  «ht  mw  p«iod  in  tho  omo  ol  ^ 
Lomhaida;  Adam  of  Bnmen,  tin  avfhority  for  flcaa* 
dinavian  chiir-.h  hij-.triry  from  tho  f>t}i  to  tin?  l  Hh  cen- 
tury;  and  Kranz,  who  died  the  year  that  witnessed  ths 
outbreak  of  the  Reformation,  and  who  furnished  s(»uv«a 
for  tho  onalaaiaatiiial  hiMotj  «(  Sowny  and  Waotphnlia 
Of  Malortaa  of  ttoialrawal  ahmohdnring  this  period  iy 

be  montinned  tboRp  of  Haymo  of  Halberftadt  in  S40, 
cmbracjag  tho  four  fii-at  centuriea",  of  Odericus  Vitaiia,  froB 
the  Christian  era  to  the  12th  century ;  and  of  Bartholaau*  . 
of  Lucok  to  the  14th:  while  tha  graatsat  work  of  pas-  I 
Reformation  timee  on  Un  aal|adl  la  &a  Bumnta  BiaUridm 
of  Antoninus  of  Florence,  narrating  eventa  from  ilia  crta- 
Uon  of  the  world  to  1409.  All  these  works,  it  mnat  be 
rem'oir.bcrc-d,  are  fall «f  l^gtoda ittd  fiUoih  aod  oshibito 
credulous  spirit. 

The  Transition  period  in  cbnrch  history  may  be  taken  ss 
beginning  with  tha  SaldciBatioB.  It  vaa  markod  on  sB 
sides  by  »  non  seorehhig  and  ooBprchanaiTa  aarve j  of  ths 
H  iiroes,  and  on  eomo  sides  by  an  absence  of  the  creduhtj, 
which  accepted  tradition  as  genuine,  and  every  act  asA 
utterance  of  the  dominant  church  as  divinely  guided.  It 
jra%  howovar,  still  for  tho  moot  part  doroid  of  ^  miA 
of  impartiality  and  of  tha  idaa  of  kv  M  trac«d>l«  in  the 
succession  of  events,  and  consequently  reoognifcd  no  great 
and  gradually  evolved  crisos  in  history,  natamlly  dividing  it 
into  periods.  It  •vr.j  an  njipr.nich  to  tho  scientific,  vritho^ 
actually  reachizig  it,  It  was  stimulsted  and  aided  by  ths 
same  causee  which  assisted  the  Reformation  itself.  TV 
spirit  of  inquiry  was  abroad.  Already,  in  the  field  of  the 
history  of  the  church,  Laarentius  Valla  had  led  the  way  ia 
the  direction  of  true  criticism  by  di-i  :r>- Ji  .Ing  tho  legijad 
of  tha  donation  of  Conntantine,  in  which  he  had  been  foi 
lowed  to  n  OOllain  extent  even  by  Antoninua.  The  riae  d 
humanjam,  oonoaqaant  on  tho  fall  of  fitmrtantinnriio  and 
migration  of  Graw  adMfauB  to  tho  Wait,  had  ndocdbad  Oe 
store-house  of  material  contained  in  that  language,  while 
the  invention  of  printing,  by  bringing  the  aourcea  noder 
tlio  eye  of  nn  immensely  enlarged  and  practically  ntilimit,ff^ 
cittle  of  obsenreia^  iuenaaod  proportional^  tho  Tilwnooa  it 
nopMgadatftifliaB,  It  mi  Thi  rtnol^  nf  tlw  ffafiiiimiha 
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itaelf,  liu«r«f«r,irUeb  g*ve  tb«  impotiu  to  toe  new  moTement 
mtheconstmctionof  chorehlustory.  AaProteitMitiMahad 
eveiTwhere  broken  mora  or  leaa  completelj  with  inditKNi, 

it  wsL»  for  its  interest  tu  show  that  Catholicism  had  de- 
parted from  primitiTO  puntj,  and  th&t  the  bistoiy  of  the 
chnrch  hid  been  •  etead/  course  of  declension,  while 
OitiuiUeuiB  WW  flq;MUgr  Jntareeted  in  |Homg  the  eontruy. 
TMi  pelemieat'siifania,  tf  it  wm  prejndieut  to  impartiaUtj 
of  investigation,  n.Mok  to  it-i  keenneea  and  thoroughncsa ; 
and  as  the  spirit  of  beuLarianism  developed,  withiu  C'atlioli- 
ciam,  between  UUramontanism  and  QallicaniBm,  Josuitism 
mad  Janaenisio,  and,  within  Proteatantiam,  between  Lnther- 
■ninn  tnd  Philippian^  CUvinim  and  Arminianiara,  Prea- 
bTterianiim  and  Epiaoopccy,  the  nal  of  each  party  to  Tin- 
dieata  for  itself  an  ezdoaiTe  apoatolical  pedigree,  led  to 
an  unflinching,  if  one-aided,  sifting  of  history,  especially  of 
priioitira  antiquity.  The  way  was  led  in  this  direction  by 
ihe  Magdeburg  CetUuriet,  to  oXVtA  from  the  place  of  fimt 

yaUiaitMn  in  Tbii  wm  »  work  wnttea  bj  «  staff 

cf  LattttMl  idiolMt,  in  the  iataraat  dF  their  pbaae  of  Pro- 
testantism, under  the  ^  ,ij  i  rif.teiidenee  of  Mn^thia^  Fla-ius, 
and  was,  from  its  own  p^int  of  view,  a  pciiurniance  of 
great  ability  and  learning,  continuing  for  s  century  to  be 
tb*  Moce-houM  of  general  Protectant  polemica.  Aa  its 
naiM  impliai^  it  tdopla  the  artificial  dinnoD  iato  owturiea, 
diseuaaing  the  doctrine,  heresies,  councils,  coemoniea, 
ehnich  rolers,  Stc,  in  eacL  The  published  portion  stops 
with  the  1 3 ill  iitory.  The  Centurxtt  evoked  on  the 
Oatholio  side,  in  1 588,  the  £cti<na*tical  Anual*  of  Cesar 
Baronins,  afterwards  cardinal,  bringing  the  history  down 
to  th*  aod  of  tba  ISUi  oantaiy;  and  tlii%  with  lha  eon- 
tinoatioia  ot  Baynaldva  and  othan,  and  tiia  critieal  oom- 
merjtr.ry  of  Figi,  forms,  from  its  richness  in  danimprt-!  that 
would  otherwise  hsTe  remained  icocceasible,  a  very  valuable 
oootribution  to  general  church  history,  although  writton 
avowad^to  praeeot  Catholicism  in  the  most  fsTourable 
light  Theaa  great  polamiGal  hiatoriea  led  the  way  for  a 
tmir.  of  succe»»ora  on  both  aidea.  Kortholt,  Spanheim, 
La^ubon,  and  Basoago  criticized  with  learning  and  Tisour 
the  one  sidedness  of  Baronius.  On  the  Catholic  side,  a  DriU 
liant  French  school  of  church  bistonr  arose,  whose  chief 
onmmcnt«  were — Alexander  Natalia  (Noal),  whcm  history 
(167fi>r  nluaUa  for  ita  leaniad  aieaiaaiaoi  though  placed 
ia  JaSax  on  aoeooat  of  ita  QaHkanlsm,  continoes 
■ndar  AaaomctiTe  commentaries  of  Noncaglia  and  Mansi 
to  hold  a  deaerredly  high  place  even  in  Catholic  esteem  ; 
Boesoet,  whose  Hiitory  tif  th»  Varialiont  of  ProtetlaHtum 
(16S8}  axbibita  the  daxfeenMia  eoBtroveraiaUit  not  less  than 
Ui  DueoMrm  <m  {Taisvrsal  Hittorf,  displays  tite  philostv 
pliie;i1  ^fo'orian  ;  Fleury,  who  narrate*,  with  a  tinge  of  Gal- 
licaniatn,  the  story  of  fourteen  Christian  centuries  in  a  stylo 
as  popular  er^ii  :3  vv^jg  as  Natalia,  is  crowded  with  erudite 
diacoaaioa ;  and  Tilloiuoat,  the  Jansenist,  who  in  his  II is- 
tttTftf  fA«  Emperor*  (to  Anastosius)  (1690),  and  his  Xft- 
main  for  tMe  Church  Hittorf  ^  the  mx/ntttHturia  (1093), 
haa  ransacked  the  whole  field  of  avaUaUa  materiils,  and 
presented,  with  much  ekill  and  fidelity,  his  narrative  in 
the  axact  words  of  his  authontiea.  In  the  uietinti.'ne  a 
Mhool  of  hirtory  had  developed  itself  in  England,  aUo  in 
mmr  to  ooatroversial  wants,  of  which  Jewel  (Apolvgy, 
16S2),  Paarson,  {Vindieia,  1672),  Bevoridge  {Synodicon, 
1672),  Cave  (Primitive  Chriitiaiuly,  Lives  of  the  Apo.'llrt 
and  Fathers,  1672-77), and  Binghnm  (.■(  h/u/uiY;<*,  1 708-22) 
may  be  mentioned  as  leaders  in  the  defence,  cn  hi°ituric!il 
groond^  «l  tba  poMtioD  of  the  Anglican  Church  both 
againat  OidioBeun  and  PnriUnisoL 

The  Scien*i^c  pr-riod  of  church  histoi^  may  bo  said  to 
commence  -wun  the  great  work  of  Moeheim  In  1765,  based 
on  an  earlier  but  inferior  pcrformancet  Isolated  ottempts 
uad  indeed  been  mode  before  hia  tima  to  riso  above  the 
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neataa  potanueai  ataiMpkare  of  the  Bafmnation  straggle 
andifei  naolftib  laM  a  ngion  of  oalvar  eonteuplation. 
Th*  oalahratad  OUKxtOB  of  Halnatldt  bad,  during  Aa 
earlier  part  of  the  17th  century,  laboun  J  hnrd  to  show  that 
the  tendency  to  the  multiplication  of  dogma  duvracteristie 
of  his  time  is  foreign  to  the  genius  of  Christianity,  whose 
essence,  in  his  view,  may  bo  zednced  to  a  T017  law  pointa 
of  faith;  and  Gottfried  Arnold,  waaufam  profesaor  at 
Giessen,  had,  ia  1699,  published  his  Impartial  History  of 
ths  Church  a»d  the  Htrttiet,  the  practical  issue  of  which 
was  to  show  that  the  heretica  were  quite  as  often  in  the 
right  as  the  church ;  bat  the  only  immediate  result  of 
their  efforts  was  to  raisa  n  irioleat  storm  of  oppoaition  and 
abuse  against  thcmselvfli^  prariag  that  Um  time  was  not 
ripe  for  applying  the  maxim  of  oiNfj  aUrram  partetn 
to  ecclesiastical  questions.  But  by  the  middle  of  the 
18th  century,  a  different  stato  of  things  had  arisen. 
The  living  fire  had  died  oat  of  theological  aod  ecclesiastical 
aontroraiiif ,  kaviqg  behind  only  oonfnsod  pilea  of  dogma, 
Aarrad  and  eold,  to  windi  nooo  ttevghl  of  repairing  for 
heat  The  "prculE'ior.^  of  DL'.'caTtcs,  Spinota,  Leibnitz, 
Wolf,  lie,  liad  g.vta  lliQ  world  fcoiiitilliing  deeper  to  think 
about  than  the  disputes  of  ecclesiastics,  and  had  engendered 
that  spirit  of  thorough  inquiry  aftor  reality,  which  in  tho 
theological  sphere  came  to.be  called  ntionaliam,  and  in 
pk/sics  the  inductive  or  Baconian  method.  In  the  latter 
form  it  had  exploded  tha  ooooeption  of  continued  arbitrary 
supernatural  interference  in  the  course  of  events,  and 
established  the  belief  in  the  reign  of  law,  the  statutes 
against  witchenft  having  been  abolished  even  in  England 

by  1736,afewyanafi«tha]aataiaoatiantliaralortfeia* 

imaginary  crimo. 

Moahoira  may  bo  called  the  first  fruits  of  this  spirit  in 
tho  region  of  church  history.  Hia  lustilutu  of  £celesi- 
aitical  H istory  ia  constructed*  avowedly  in  tho  interests  of 
science  and  not  of  party,  witk  tha  aola  view  of  atating  tha 
facts,  fully  and  exactly  aa  tbaj  oeannad — ateertainBif  and 
declaring  the  objective  reality,  independently  of  subjectivo 
portialitiea  or  wishes.  His  fidelity  to  hi^  principle  is  con- 
spicuous, and  Lia  bU'  l:^J^  in  overturning  many  previoua 
misrepresentations  arising  from  the  neglect  (rf  it  is  oa- 
doubted.  His  conoaptioa  of  Chilttian  history  aa  a  growth 
nnder  the  kw  of  oanaa  and  affect  ia  also  unmistakable, 
although  ha  laaw  ft  to  be  inferred,  not  so  much  from  tho 
presence  of  any  avowed  pragmatic  treatment  in  his  pages, 
as  from  the  abscuce  of  eveiything  ehie.  Although  he 
retaias  the  artificial  division  into  centuries  out  of  deferanoa 
to  onstom,  ha  ackaowltd|oa  ita  olyaetionableness,  and  ooi» 
Un«a  with  it  a  Batoial  diviaion  "  homded  by  great  rev^a« 
t-rni  Gnd  changes  in  the  stale  of  the  church."  Mobhcira  has 
hud  a  Liain  of  successors  on  his  own  line  of  investigation, 
whoso  name  ia  legion,  and  in  whose  hands  the  scientiic 
method  has  been  ateadily  developed,  and  haa  jialdad  aa  in- 
creaMHg  harvaak  of  laaolta.  OnVafawoan  ha  mantlonad. 
Schrockh,  aa  omamant  of  the  Oottingen  school  of  history, 
second  only  to  Moaheim  himself,  whoso  pupil  he  was, 
lalioured  fur  forty-one  years  (1768-1809)  at  a  Universal 
II utoif  of  iht  Church,  and  broueht  it  down  well  through 
the  period  of  the  BeformaOoa,  two  supplementary 
volumes  by  Tzschinar,  Ml  isWOlthj  ol  thair  place, 
completing  the  period  Thia  work.  In  46  volumes, 
a  huge  niunuiiiett  of  erudition,  clcuiiic*s,  and  fairness, 
is  8till  tho  quarry  of  compilers.  Oicseler,  improving  on 
the  mtthcxl  i>f  Tillemont,  which  had  alre.idy  been  p\rtially 
followed  by  Schmidt  and  Dani^  ia  1824  began  his  Oae- 
versol  History  of  the  C^mth  on  tlia  plan  of  exhibiting  in 
hia  text  merely  auch  an  outline  of  the  results  of  his  r»- 
searchea  as  should,  without  discussion,  present  a  rapid  and 
succitict  view  (  f  t}i(i  march  and  evolution  of  evenls,  giving 
in  ample  notes  the  evidence  from  th»  sources  on  whieh 
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IhttMHBiBtoia  tin  text  ftnbMed.  Ai  a  mean  by  which 
s  OMafnl  atatek  ma  nfridlj  tart  Uie  nine  of  hutorical 
MMoliHioai^  Oiwdlerli  work  haa  no  auperior.  A  year 
afterwaidi,  Neander,  inspired  by  Schleiemachor,aftarwarda 
epitomiied  hj  Qoericke,  and  popaUnced  by  Hageobaeh, 
iaaaed  the  fint  iutalment  of  his  General  Hittorf  ^  ike 
CAfirite  MAimm  mid  Qamk,  Tb*  diatingoiahing 
rhiimlMttrtii  of  ttb  gntl  worit  is  Hi  aDphati^  noogni- 
tios  of  the  fancUon  of  history  to  explain  eTenta  from  their 
OMMM,  as  well  as  to  state  thom  in  their  obJectiTe  reality. 
Ninoder  treats  ecclesiastical  institutioas  and  eTenta  as  the 
■MMHnr  oatoowth  and  aaibodijnaBt  of  the  peculiar  eoo- 
dilin  of  CUMmi  UtM  nd  aiiBf  at  the  given  time,  and 
Umdooibted  and  profound  sympathy  with  the  essential 
•ptrit  tad  conception  of  Christianity,  and  capacity  for 
tracing  these  under  Tsrious  forms  of  nianifeatatioo,  enable 
him  to  throw  A  Uf^t  npon  the  &otaof  the  ehuidi'ehiatory, 
•od  to  Meoonk  for  them  in  weyi  diet  are  ahn^i  fatenet- 
ittg;  eometimea  even  fascinatingly  ao,  whatever  opinion 
may  be  ultimately  taken  of  their  critical  accoracy. 
Ranks,  although  bis  work  has  been  con&ned  to  special 
histories,  has  exercised  a  great  influence  on  the  course  of 
aeientific  church  history.  In  his  Eittorg  ti  tht  J*opt» 
(18Si~6X  Md  oapedally  in  hia  Gtrwum  SiMorf  of  tie 
Mi^maiim  Puried  (1839-47),  he  has  famished  a  brilliant 
nample  of  the  method  in  which  cccloaiastical  facts  in  all 
their  relatione  are  to  be  investigated,  arranged,  and  ez- 
pUimdi  Bol  iiobably  no  writer  of  the  oeotttiy  haa  left 
*  d«mr  ionimaaii  the  method  of  studying  and  eonetmet- 
iqg  mudk  Miiorjr  than  P.  OL  Baur,  who,  from  16SS  to 
fciltedlfB  1860,  gave- to  the  world  a  series  of  works 
biaifaw  on  ttb*  subject,  and  culminating  in  his  great 
Qhwm  Hittory,  which,  for  wealth  of  enidition  and  variety 
of  fmni^  flTO  Idin  a  nniqiia  poeitioa  emB  ia  the  land  of 
gnal  aphowii  tfiat  flaifin  Ui  ftnei  Vhalever  may  be 

thought  of  hi^  special  conclagion!^,  it  i<!  certain  that  since 
his  labours,  tho  study  of  the  history  of  Christianity, 
espocially  during  the  onrlier  centuries,  must  be  a  far  more 
thorough  and  profound  thiqg  than  ever  it  was  before.  He 
Mj,  as  has  been  aaid  of  bin,  1»  too  aairflliag  to  admit  the 
WMeibility  of  an  entirely  new  germ  of  apiritual  force  in  the 
laeeption  of  Christianity,  he  may  be  too  much  warped 
by  a  Ilegelian  tendency  to  resolve  all  historical  movements 
into  an  alternation  of  antagonisms  and  ooociliation,  but 
Ml  vast  mastery  of  details  and  marrelloua  power  of 
■mhaUios  faMoattHod  iMte  Jb  nppoik  of  A  itairtUo|  fsd 
UMspeeted  Ifceoiy  hare  aeoMrftated  s  new  and  more 

Knotrating  scrutiny  of  early  sources,  which  is  far  from 
ing  completed  at  this  hour.  Some  of  his  results  will 
probably  be  foand  of  permanent  value,  and  it.  is  certain 
that  ttt  his  ooDc^fitioa  and  working  ont  <tf  the  hiatoiy  of 
dognn  he  \a»  eiqdaiaed  tlw  fonnmon  of  generd  ideal  in 
theology,  and  their  power  in  shaping  the  course  of  the 
church's  l.iatcry,  in  a  way  that  was  needed  to  counter- 
balance and  supplement  at  once  theoI^^eotM^  «f  GHMtler, 
and  the  aentimentali^  of  Neander. 

In  the  Roman  OkthoiHo  Ohnroh,  of  eonne,  eeiantiflo 
church  history  in  the  true  sense  is  not  to  be  expected ; 
bat  there  hare  been  movements  towards  it,  and  painstak* 
{ng  contributiona  have  been  miide,  which  may  prove  useful 
In  the  hands  of  an  unfettered  writer.  The  great  collectors 
of  the  Acta  of  Councils,  LabbA,  Hardouin,  and  above  all, 
Hansi,  we  owe  to  the  CethoUo  CSmich.  Btolbeig,  Kater* 
camp,  Bitter,  end  Xjoeherer  have  written  the  history  of 
their  church  from  separate  points  of  view  that  are  fuU  of 
interest,  while  tho  names  of  Mdhler,  DoUioger.  and  Mont- 
dembert  do  not  need  to  bo  further  diaractenzed.  The 
•aaouals  of  Alxog  and  Knoi  are  of  great  Talaa^  Hefele's 
Butory  0/  Com>cit$  ia  n  nin*  of  thocoogbly  atflod  iafoma- 


Besidee  the  powerful  bnt  ooe^Ued  ccdeaSaatied  A^p- 
ten  of  Gibbon,  the  original  researches  of  Routh  snd 
Burton,  and  the  splendid  works  of  Milman  on  Chri£tiar.r.y 
and  Latin  Christianity,  repkt43  with  critical  SAgwitT, 
graphic  power,  and  philosophic  insight.  Great  Britain  hu 
not  produced  anything  that  deserves  to  be  set  beside  the 
Owitinantol  aaataipieeea.  Much  valuable  material  in  the 
form  of  Ualorical  monographs,  biographies,  and  ardioo- 
lo -ical  issues  by  individuals  and  societies  has  been  ivj- 
duced  both  in  England  and  Scotland,  bat  nothing  that 
deserves  the  name  of  a  grsat  chnnih  ftirtoiy,  whether 
epeeU  or  onivecML  The  tiactadan  Mowent  haa  ttim^ 
lated  •  eMtau  anonnt  of  anttqnartan  feeeait^  and  Onoo 
Robertson  of  Canterbury  has  compiled  a  usef ol  UMt^J  tt 
the  church  to  th ;  period  of  the  Reformation. 

For  tht  full  bibliogriphj  of  the  •abject,  refcrcDi  r  may  hsBtii 
to  snch  manutli  u  thoae  of  HtM  and  Kurtz,  irhi  h  Kire  btcs 

translate!,  uid  moro  jjurticularlj  to  the  latest  fditmn  of  Hiff!: 
bsch't  Kr.cykloyniiiu  u.    HrlKMologit  dir   Thfolc/ischftt  Jfuwr.. 
IcJia/Un,  13  aN.j  to  the  aame  aulhor'a  article  "  Kirchengeachithte,* 
in  Herjog  »  Ktal-Eneyihpadit,  and  Uefele't  in  Wetxer  and  Welu'l 
Lfricon.  (K  W.) 

CHURCHILL^  Cbaslxs  (1731-1764),  the  Batiris^  wai 
bom  ia  Wootadnater,  where  for  many  y^ra  his  father  hrid 
the  cnraey  aad  lootOMhtoof  Bt  John's.  At  eight  ywa 
of  sge  he  wii  eent  to  Westminster  School,  where  he 
msde  no  figure  except  by  his  irregularities.  At  nineteen 
be  applied  for  matriculation  at  Oxford,  but  was  r^jeotai 
He  was  afterwards  admitted  of  Trinity  College,  Caa&idf^ 
whieih  ha  mdtted  inmediatcly,  and  to  whioh  ka  Mm 
returaed.  A  Fleet  jnarriago  contneted  abool  €bh  ttaw 
obliged  him  to  retire,  fint  to  his  father's  house,  and  aftsr- 
wards  to  Sunderland,  where  he  began  to  stoidy  for  the 
church.  In  17S6  he  was  ordained  priest,  and  oBotatad  ia 
hie  derieal  cuaoi^  at  Oadbaiy,  in  SoaenetaUn^  aad  at 
Rafahaa,  in  Emi^  81  wUeb  latter  idaca  ha  waa  dbljgid  to 
eke  out  his  living  by  teaching.  On  his  father's  deolb  ii 
1758,  Churchill  succeeded  to  his  curscy  and  lectonoUp^ 
and  ofBciatcd  for  some  time,  employing  his  leisure  in  reeding 
the  classics  at  a  ladies'  bosrding  school  and  with  piivate 
pupils.  Bat  hia  innate  Bohemianism  waa  too  otmag  te 
allow  of  each  a  quiet  way  of  life  for  long  together.  Be 
gave  hiniself  over,  in  conjunction  with  Lloyd  the  poet,  wbo 
afterwards  died  in  the  Fleet,  to  every  kind  of  loose  living, 
run  into  debt,  was  pursued,  and  had  a  composition  of  firs 
shillings  in  the  pound  paid  by  the  fsther  of  his  boon  coia- 
nanioa.  Part  of  the  experience  gained  daring  thia  period 
he  mad  In  hb  flret  pnbliahed  poem,  l%t  Jtotaad  (1761),  a 
redcless  but  amusing  satire  on  the  artists  of  the  eeveral 
London  theatres,  which  was  issued  aconymooafy.  The 
Buoceas  of  this  work  was  astonishmg;  CbnreUB  waoMl 
baekwBid in  arowing iti  anthorabip;  and  the  same  year 
he  avenged  Umielf  on  Ha  oitlee  fai  The  Apclo^y,  a  poem  is 
which  ho  adopted  the  systematic  and  scurrilous  personshty 
that  was  to  make  him  rich  and  famous.  He  was  at  this  time 
in  his  thirtieth  year,  and  in  the  plenitude  of  his  powers.  Bis 
oondool)  which  had  aoandaliied  hia  parishionew^  drew  don 
the  eeniore  of  hie  dean.   Vtw  aattral  at  eaea  leaigned  hii 

charges,  discarded  hia  cassock  and  bands,  and  appeared  m 
viveur.  He  separated  from  his  wife,  and  apologized  in  the 
poem  of  Nu;ht  (1762),  which  is  a  sufficiently  impudent  piece 
of  irony ;  and  in  the  same  year  he  publiued,  at  ixv^aiar 
intervals,  four  books  of  Hudibrastio  do^grel  eaOed  f%0 
Qhodt  in  which  Samuel  Johnson  and  hu  associates  an 
ridieoled  with  some  point  and  much  brutality.  An  acquaiLt- 
ance  with  John  Wilkes,  which  seems  to  have  ^lpen^i 
rapidly  into  friendship,  gave  occasion  for  two  of  Cborchiil's 
Btrongeet  efforts,  Tht [Pnfisqf  f\f  Famime^  a  violent  attad: 
on  the  Scottish  inftoonoe  aad  ohanotar,  and  Th»  JSpMt  i* 
UogariK,--«b»  bttoi^  «U>h  la  floid  to  have  haatened  the 
gNatartiatfa  daatb,hoiqganp|jto  H^gvlM  fe«o  oori» 
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tarn  of  Wilkw  woA  hk  tdmS.  b  176S  appMred  f%t 

Cm^ertnet,  •  aooond  apology  ;  The  DuellUtt,  thrcr  book  a 
of  luflM  o«UwyUabics,  called  forth  by  the  dutl  between 
YfiXkm  mi  Martin ;  and  Tht  AntUor,  a  aatira  of  more 
genml  Mop&  Him  ««  foUowad  in  1764  iij  OotMam, 
another  piaee  of  iaiiSaeAaSmM  MOMure ;  by  Tht  OmUdaU, 
an  atti  V  on  Lord  Sandwich  ;  by  Th*  Timet,  the  last  of 
CiiUrchill  a  fiucceasea ;  and  by  The  Fareiedl  and  Indepemd- 
en^e,  ^  bich  are  worth  little  except  a«  proof*  of  their  anthoi's 
decay.  In  tho  October  of  tha  aaiaa  y^t  h»  wmwniMiiici 
Hwnphrey  Cotea  to  BeviagiM,  ^rham  Wilkaa  «m  mm  io 
exile,  and  died  there  of  fever  in  a  few  days.  He  left  some 
property,  the  proceeds  of  hie  writings,  and  bequeathed  the 
editorship  of  hia  poenia,  with  the  material  for  illnatration* 
cad  iMtoH  to  JotoL  Yiiikm,  who  «»trii«d  to  tfaida  ^ 
feaqneai 

Churchill  was  a  literary  bravo,  a  man  nho  liked  broils 
and  baating,  and  who  was  at  the  s&me  time  not  indifferent 
to  tiM  lowarda  earned  by  the  conflict    Hia  aatirea  are  gena- 

imMUt  in  tooai  Thay  an  fidl  of  good  aiitol,  It  k  Inn, 

but  tho  ore  lie*  heaped  over  with  too  much  echUt  to  repay 
re^eorcL  Uin  extreme  facility  of  oompoaition  is  perhaps 
c  reason  for  this,  as  it  is  a  reiison  why,  writing  from  day 
to  day,  ha  ahonld  hava  gainad  and  kajjii  tha  poblio  trnnm. 
Cowper  pnlMd  Ida,  but  at  beat  lia  waa  twi  is  idmliw 
and  imitator  of  Drj'dcn. 

B«(i  Oinrchtirs  OompltU  Jf'orkt,  London,  1774,  S  trola.  The  best 
c  iition  ot  the  poems  is  that  of  Tockc,  IxtuJoa,  liO^  Sialaf  wUsh 
has  been  reprinted  (1844)  in  the  Aldloe  Posts. 

OHUROHILL^  J^OBir,  lliot  dofca  of  VvIboNa^  Baa 

HA.BMJononon. 

CHURCHYARD,  Thomab  (1520-1CO4),  "tho  Nestor 
cf  the  Elizabethan  heroea,"  was  born  at  Shrewsbury  in 
1520,  and  waa  adttcated  at  Oxford.  At  MTonteen  he  went 
to  eoort^  wban  ho  tdateredthrongh  sneh  money  aa  ba  had. 

Ho  then  became  att.ichuJ  to  ^hi-  rnr!  of  Pi!rr<»v,  applying 
himself  during  hia  three  or  fuur  y^^xn  ul  servtoo  to  books, 
music,  and  tho  praclico  of  poctr)'.  Ho  sorvod  his  first 
r\mpaign  in Flandeia (1042-1 544}again8t  the  Fraodvaod 
hia  OMond  (tMT)  la  Beoiland.  He  fonght  at  PtaUa^  bol 
waa  captured  next  year  at  St  Moiianco,  and  did  not  rrttim 
to  Etiglund  till  1650.  A  tract  called  David  Dicar  i  l/ream, 
written  at  this  time,  not  only  involved  Churchyard  in  a 
fierce  quarrel  with  a  eontemporaiy  scribbler,  but  brought 
down  on  him  the  censure  of  the  Privy  Ooaoafl ;  ho  only 
scaped  the  pillory  through  the  intercut  of  his  patron,  the 
duke  of  Somerset  A  third  campaign  took  him  to  Ireland, 
whence  he  returned  in  lb32.  Having  been  unsuccessful 
in  a  love  sui^  ha  ooco  more  betook  himsaU  to  tba  Oontinent, 
to  aerre  hii  fDorth  oampaign,  at  Kali  tad  alMwhare, 
under  the  great  emperor.  His  absence  extended  OYcr  three 
years.  On  his  return  ho  began  writing  harder  than  ever, 
dedicating  two  of  his  works  to  Queen  Mary.  Tho  war 
with  Fiance  made  him  a  lieutenant  in  Uia  army, 
and  at  Guiocs  bo  acted  as  mediator  betwaoD  tho  hosieged 
end  tho  besiegcra.  lie 'next  addressed  a  poetical  appeal  '.  ) 
Klisabcth ;  ho  got  nothing,  howovor,  but  fair  words,  uii  i 
had  to  write  hia  Traoedit  of  Lord  Mowbray,  a  contribution 
to  the  Mimw  far  Mayislrate*.  He  fought  at  the  leaguer 
•>f  Leith  in  1 560 ;  ho  again  attempted  foftana  as  a  coortier ; 
and  ho  want  off  to  Ireland,  campaigning  under  Honry 
Sidaay.  In  156G  ho  wandered  to  Antwerp,  where  ho 
headed  a  great  force  of  religious  partLzans;  but  ho  speedily 
bad  to  fly  the  country  by  reason,  he  says,  of  his  extreme 
nodaiotiob  Next  year  he  went  back  as  one  of  Oxford's 
afanl^  lOtamii^  to  England  in  1669,  when  ho  married. 
Tn  '169S,  aftar  another  journey  to  Bootland,  where  he 
witnessed  Morton's  execution,  Elizabeth  gave  hira  a  j  ot  ."i  n  ; 
and  eleven  yeara  later,  immediately  after  tha  publioation  of 


I  Uslaal  woil^lho  0faMMf  JMwfa&ara  «wf  5blHii8MSMeir. 

,  ho  dii  d.  Churchyard  sccnis  to  hnre  been  an  active,  garru- 
ions,  and  cheerlul  advexilur«;r.  blrypo  praibos  him  as  a  good 
BoWar  and  poet  and  a  man  of  honest  principles.  Of  bis 
mnlti&iioaa  ptbUaotions  the  Legmd  c/  Jam  Skm-«  is  most 
highly  artooBud,  whfla  tha  WtrOimmt  «f  W«Ui  ( 1 987)  and 
ChurihyariTt  Chipprt  (1575)  have  been  reprinted, — the 
former  m  1776,  the  latter,  by  Mr  Chalmers,  in  1617.  See 
D'Isiaali,  Caiamitim^  AiMttr%  wd  MiDta^  CkaracUrulkt 
^  £»gli»k  PotU, 

CHU8AK,  tha  principal  ialand  of  a  group  situated  off 
Iheeaatorn  coait  of  China,  in  30°  N  lat  and  122'  E  loi  g., 
and  belctngiug  to  tira  provuice  uf  Cliu-ktang.  It  lies  N.W. 
and.S.E.,  and  has  a  circumfereoce  of  51  miles,  the  extreme 
laiig(h  boinc  SO,  tha  aztramabfeadth  10,  and  tha  miBimuM 
hnadAesikik  Tbo  fsland  la  baantifullydivaniM  «Uh 

hill  and  daJe,  and  wr!!  watered  with  numerous  small 
streams,  of  which  the  nio«t  c<>usidersble  is  the  Tungkeaug, 
falling  into  tha  harbour  of  Itnghae.  Most  of  the  surface 
ia  aapablo  o(  caltivatioi^  aad  niiiatoenrtwentistha  of  tba 
Inbafaitaati  wo  ooBigad  ia  ogrknltiir«b  Wherever  it  ia 
pr«.«<ibla  to  rear  rloe  every  ether  pmdn-t  is  neglected;  yet 
the  quantity  produced  is  not,  sufficieiii  ior  tiie  wauta  of  the 
inhabttanta.  Millet,  wheat,  Bwc«t  potatoes,  yam i,  ai.  J  tares 
a«a  obo  f^owBi  Hw  tea  plant  is  found  aloutat  everywhere, 
and  tho  eotteaflaBlli  largely  eoltivatadaaor  tho  aaa.  Tha 

fajiital,  Tingiiap,  stanr!?  about  half  n  mile  from  the  scutheru 
Hhuru,  and  ui  currauudt^d  by  a  wail  nearly  three  miles  ui 
circuit.  Tha  ditch  outside  the  wall  is  intermpted  on  the 
K.W.  ado  hj  a  ipor  iroia  a  Baifhbooring  hill,  which 
protjeeta  lato  Ao  tova,  nd  fonao  aa  oasj  aeeaaa  to  aa 
attacking  force  The  town  is  travsrsed  by  canals,  and  the 
harboar,  which  has  from  4  to  8  fathoms  water,  is  land-locked 
by  BSTaral  islands.  Temple  (or  Josa-houso)  Hill,  wb>ch 
«'«M»>*'»^«  tha  town  and  harboor,  is  122  feat  high  close  to 
tho  btaelL   Tha  populal^  of  tho  towa  oad  onbarba  of 

Tinghae,  which  at  t.he  cnmn-.TOrrmant  of  1843  waa  about 
27,600,  had  iiicfettaed  m  1S4G  to  above  35,000.  The 
popuktion  of  tho  entire  island  is  estimated  at  2S 0,000,  of 
which  tha  caoUal  eootaioa  aboot  40,000.  Chusan  hss 
hat  fair  awaafoetONa ;  tho  ohiaf  ato  coarse  cotton  atnlb 

and  Bgricultural  implcmputs.  Thprc  arc  fsXi  Trorks  on  the 
coast  ;  and  the  fiMhiTua  employ  a  LiuniLcr  uL  iLu  mhabilaiits. 
In  Tinghaa  a  ccuBiderablo  In  miiess  is  casried  on  in  carving 
and  varnishing,  and  ita  ailver  aaros  ara  in  high  rapate. 
The  pdnoipal  azpoita  m  fish,  conna  hkek  too,  eottoa, 

vegetable  ti^low,  sweet  potutoe."!,  anri  snnif  wheat  Chusan 
Was  occupied  by  the  JapaiiosB  during  the  Miiig  dyuasty, 
and  sarvad  aa  an  important  commercial  antrepdt^  It  was 
takoa  hf  tho  Btittah  ioma  ia  IMOaad  1841,  and  reUined 
till  1846  aa  a  gaaiaatoa  to  tiio  faHUunt  of  the  stipula- 
tions of  the  treaty.  It  was  also  occopiod  by  the  English 
in  1860.  See  plan  in  Jour,  of  Royal  Geogr.  Soc.,  1863. 
CHUTIA  or  CHOTA  NAGPUR,  a  division  or  com- 
■hip  of  ficiUsh  India,  under  the  hentenaut- 
flf  Boagal,  eoetprising  the  districU  of  HasMblgk, 
T,.oh.'<rdigii,  ^f.'^nbh^m,  ani)  Rir.hbhiim,  and  the  seven 
Ifibuliuy  utulea  wiijcb  cubjiUIuLu  tlie  South- West  Frontier 
Agency,  liea  between  21°  and  25°  N.  lat.  and  and  87' 
£.  loiuL  It  ia  bounded  on  tha  N.  by  the  province  of 
B«la»7B>  W  ti>«  Bwgal  d^rtriota  of  BinkurA  and  Midnapwr, 
&  by  the  Oriaa  Tributary  States  and  the  Central  Provinces, 
and  \S.  by  ibo  independent  state  of  Rewl  Of  ita  area  of 
43, 901  equaro  miles  a  largo  portion  in  ot  ,-upied  by  hills 
and  jungle,  and  tha  population  ia  very  sparse.  Tha  moat 
important  peak,  PareanAth,  with  ita  Jaina  templea,  hao  * 
height  of  4400  feat  Tha  ChntiA  NAgpur  plateau  ia  an 
offshoot  of  the  great  Yindhyan  range,  and  ita  mean  eleTstion 
ii  iipwii.-iii  of  SOOO  fot't  abovu  tho  feea  loveL     Tn  the  W.  it 

rises  to  3600  fasti  and  to  the  E.  and  6.  its  iuwai  ateppe^ 
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fan  800  lo  1000  fast  io  devtUoB,  eomptbet  m  great 

portion  of  the  M.ir>bbuta  and  Sinhhhtltn  districts.  Tho 
wholo  ia  about  14,000  equare  milea  in  exteat,  aad  forma 
the  aource  of  the  Bardkhnr,  DAinodar,  KAsAi,  Sabanrekhi, 
Biitono^  Bribmanl,  Eb,  and  other  liTut.  Sdl  foraata 
aboand  The  princii>a]  jungle  prodneto  «n  timber,  vuioaa 
k'nds  of  medicioal  fruits  ar.J  hurba,  Isw.,  ttiiar  Btllr,  and 
viuhud  tiowcrs,  which  are  u»cd  as  lL>ud  hj  the  wild  tribes 
and  alao  diatilkd  into  a  atrong  country  liquor.  Cual  exisU 
in  krge  quantities,  but  ia  at  present  oalj  worked  on  a  email 
•eele  on  tbe  HaxAribAgh  district  Formerijr  gold  waa 
wiLihcd  frjTTi  lh-<  Finds  in  tbo  bed  of  tho  SubanrekliA  RjYer, 
but  iho  uiJut^liQii»  iit'.j  uow  aluoat  whuUy  abandoned.  Iron- 
Orfts  abound,  together  with  good  building  stone.  The  fwpu- 
Ution  in  1872  was  3,825,071,  residing  in  25,766  viUagea 
«r  tovnahipa  and  762,287  hooMb  Of  these  the  Hindna 
nnraberod  '2  r)*i7,292,  or  67'1  per  cent;  Mnhammadana, 
169,006,  ui  14  per  cent;  Christians,  16.798,  or '4  per 
cenL  ,  persons  of  unspecified  religion,  1,073,475,  or  28'1 
per  cent.  These  last  consist  of  non-Aryan  tribes  who  were 
Olivm  from  the  ptains  hj  the  Hiodua  and  took  refuge  in 
the  mountam  fostneasea  of  the  Chatii  Nigpur  pbteau. 
The  principal  of  thorn  are  Kola,  293,036  in  number;  SantAls, 
220,096;  Urdons  or Dhdngars, 208,343;  MundAs,  190,095; 
and  Bhumij,  1 28,289.  These  tribea  were  formerly  turbulent, 
and  a  source  of  trouble  to  the  Mnhammadan  governors  of 
Bengal  and  Behar ;  but  the  introduction  of  British  rule  has 
secured  peace  and  aecurity,  and  the  aboriginal  races  of 
CliuUA  NAgpur  are  now  peaceful  and  orderly  subjei  ta.  Of 
late  years  missionaries  have  worked  hard  among  them,  and 
several  thouftands  of  the  Kola  tod  BiBtfls  hare  MMpted 
the  Christian  faith.  Only  six  towns  oontaia  npmtds  of 
6000  Inhabitants,  vix.,  lUnchi,  12,086;  HaxirfbAgh, 
11,050',  Ichftk,  «999  ;  Chatra,  8818;  PuruIiA,  5696  ; 
and  Bagbunithpnr,  5380.  The  principal  agricultural  pro- 
daeta  are  rice,  Indian  cora,  polsee,  oil  seeds  and  potatoes. 
A  small  quantity  of  tea  is  grown  in  HatirfbAgh  and 
LohirdAgA  districts.  Lac  and  ia$ar  ailkcloth  are  largely 
manufactured.  Tbo  revenue  of  the  BritiBL  ]  <  rtion  of 
ChntiA  MAgpur  ia  1870  was  £101,651,  the  expenditure 
^T9(47S.  Of  the  total  revenue  the  receipts  from  land 
taooBtad  to  X8S|,69&  HmjoUm  of  Dm  Biitidi  dIstricU 
MOiiited  !b  187S  of  1990  oBeen  ind  wbh  of  fhe  regular 
force,  maintained  at  a  cost  of  £31,131 ;  173  officers  and 
man  of  the  rannicipal  police,  costing  X981  ;  15,104  men 
of  the  village  wauh,  costing  X17,692  ;  the  total  strength 
boiluc  16*866  oflb)«i»  And  man,  waA  the  total  wel  £49,706. 
In  187S-T$,  Bdantioml  DepmtiiMnt  InetMctod  671 
schools  attended  by  15,871  pupils,  and  the  total  cost  of 
Oovemment  for  the  education  of  the  people  waa  X2371. 
The  climate  of  Cbuti4  NAgpur  is  dry  and  healthy. 

CHUTU(CH0TA)KAQPURTRIBUTARYSTATES. 
TkM«  are  Mvm  la  number, — Sirguja,  Udaipnr,  Jashpur, 
Gangpur,  BonAi,  KoriA,  and  Chang  Bhakir.  At  tbo  decline 
of  the  MarhattA  power  in  the  early  part  of  this  oenttuy 
these  estates  came  under  British  protection.  Tluy  are  DOW 
aodar  the  political  ■oacrintoodwKo  of  the  <iomniimnmiir  of 
Ohntii  Kigpur,  and  u«  ebaiga  of  ihaa  eoosftitntM  wbal  is 
known  OS  the  Soutb-Wcst  Frontier  Agency  Before  tlie 
rise  of  the  British  powtv  in  India  their  chiefs  ekercieed 
almost  abanluto  torereignty  in  tbeir  napective  territories. 
Tho  now  pay  a  light  tribato  to  the  British  <3ot«r>- 
Doot,  and  an  iniTerted  with  mtgwtaiml  anthoritjr  to  puiiiab 
offenders  by  fine  not  exceeding  £5  or  by  imprisonment  not 
exceeding  two  years.  The  states  are  mountainous,  thinly 
enltivited,  and  inhabited  for  the  most  part  by  wild  aboriginal 
tribea,  Tb^  eover  an  area  of  15*419  oqoaro  miles,  the 
largMt  elatea  being  SirgnjA  md  Oangpnr.  Their  aggregate 
population  amnuTi'.  i  i.,  JO'.  9*0  rquIs,  givipcj  an  average 
of  Sd  persons  to  tho  square  mile.     No  towns  exut  in  the 


Tributary  States,  and  ob^  tittW  vilhew  eoataiii  ntocB  toaa 
1 000  i  I , L  .b; t a n t     Tho  fflUowiog  is  a  brief  diMri|>tiaB  of 

ca»-li  of  tlic  bij-Lcj  : — 

(1.)  Sirffuji,  tho  UiKf.t,  Iic3  bctwccu  2'^  30"  atil  24*  V.  Ut, 
and  8S*  35  «nJ  bi'  10  L  long.  It  is  bcjunUed  on  the  K.  by  the  in. 
depsndent  itUte  of  i'.ewa  and  Ihs  djitricts  of  Xlirzirur  end 
Lohirdign,  on  tha  £.  l>y  the  iit>tri>.  t  of  Luliurdo^,  ou  lite  S.  hj 
tho  Rihu{iur  district  u{  Uie  (Antral  Provinces  and  the  slatss  ol 
Udaipur  and  Jsahpttr,  anJ  cn  tlai  W.  by  tho  state  of  Kcrti. 
It  is  very  hflif,  wita  elcvitt'd  tablo-lsnds  alTonlini.'  ia.»tuf2£;ts 
and  cut  Qp  by  aQtaArolK  nivims.  Thi^  riviia  cjc  '.Jic  KasiL^,  Kef, 
Muhiin,  &in,  and  Santch,  the  lo&t  insiug  lorujtrly  known  u  lha 
Di&mosd  BiTcr.  Hot  s^riugii  «xi*t  in  the  stale.  Kxtcnsiva  nil 
foresU  cover  a  large  ares,  alfotding  absltsr  t»  haids  ef  wild  ate 
pbsnti,  aiit<?1op««,  bisons,  buffaloes,  snd  nsny  sorts  et  deer,  sad 
slx]  to  tiktrs.  b*Ar»,  sad  Otlur  beasts  of  prey.  The  an'a  is  dlQ* 
aquws  mil«<,  tbo  popuatloa  IB  Uli,  souls,  rt^tdiag  la 

im  TiJI«({es  and  34,468  heMjae;  slBsiirisdl»ew'ii>niinfe  to  religion— 
Uiadtu  U,789,  or  37  0  par  eaat  i  UnhsBBUiIsss  13?0,  or  -8  jwr 
cent ;  sboriginas  of  tlis  Msvidtaa  stock  7S,SS4,  at  thr  Kolanu 
stook  89,41«.  total  114,471  or  n't  par  ssnt  The  priocijia]  sgri- 
caltand  urodiels  are  rioe,  Indian  emm,  aad  other  inferior  c«raai^ 
pul«c«, oilseeds,  sad  eotton  ;  the  srtidse  of  aspott — clarified  battel^ 
grain,  oilseeds,  lac,  gvm%  jungle  silk  coeoous  {Uuar\,  kc  ;  imports- 
brass  and  pawter  veaseU,  piece  goods,  and  omameata.  Tha  places 
of 'trade  ara  Bisr&mpnr,  tha  canital  of  the  state,  Pratip^ittr,  and 
Jhilmili.  Tha  total  rarcnoe  of  the  estates  in  Sirsuji  ia  posaeasioD  of 
tba  different  metnbcni  of  the  chit-rs  fsmtly  is  £? 000 ;  the  rental  >  t 
the  personal  estate  of  the  liajii,  £3000  ;  the  rxj^cnditure  on  admini*- 
trstton,  £212.  A  smaU  IkxIj  of  police  is  maioUinrd  by  the  Ri)i, 
and  he  c*u  at  a  short  notice  put  himself  at  thr  head  of  1000  fighting 
men.    Sirguji  pays  a  tribute  of  £18B  to  the  British  GoTcmincuL 

(!.)  Udaipur  lies  b«twr*n  22'  3'  aud  22"  N,  Ut,  and  83'  6' 
and  68°  JO  E.  long.,  and  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Maicp4» 
plateau  in  Sirguj4,  ou  the  B.  by  Jsshpur,  on  tho  S.  ty  lUi- 
gsrh,  and  fn  the  W.  by  liiUspnr  in  the  Oiitral  PronncM. 
Country  hiUy     ij  versified  with  pliinSi  snd  pof  one  of  th» 

most  ntei!  ,;vi-  ri  d  .'lelds  in  India.  Prineif*!  nver,  iiand.  Area, 
1051  B.v^sro  of  which  ISl  are  cultirated.  Populstion— 

27,70S  ihuaus,  ;S^1  :  Mtthammadans,  118;  aboiiginr*.  'i0,2i9. 
I'rincipal  Tillages — Ribkofa^  the  capital,  and  Dorkl  Exports — 
cotton,  reaiuoos  gums,  oilseeds,  rice,  wild  sxrewroot,  iron.  ai>d  a 
small  aMBttty  si  wM,  sbtslasd  br  wsshing.  Ddtipwcave  aasdar 
the  Brftiih  fnUeOoa  la  UlT,  aad  BOW  pays  SB  aaaad  Wbala  <( 

(3.)  Jashnur,  the  most  populoaa  of  die  statsa,  liss  bstweea  Sf 

W  sad  Sr  16'  K.  Ut,  aad  M*  W  and  84*  SO*  of  E.  long.,  and 
ia  bonndad  on  the  N.  and  B.  by  tha  district  of  Lohirdaca,  oa 
the  S.  by  tha  states  of  Oangpnr  and  Udaipnr,  sod  •y-j-  Vf.  by 
the  state  of  Sirg^ii.  The  country  is  divided  slmosi  '  ,  Jy  iota 
high  and  low  Isaos.  The  only  river  of  iroportsnce  is  the  i.\  vm 
the  bed  of  which  diamonds  are  found,  snd  from  time  immemorisl 
its  sands  bays  been  washed  for  gold.  Jsshpar  iron,  smelted  by  tha 
Kola,  is  highly  prised.  Jtingles  of  til  forests  sboosd,  harbouring 
elephants,  bisons,  and  other  wild  beasts.  Jungle  prodtrrts— lac, 
silk-cocoociB,  aud  beeswax,  which  are  exported.  Area,  ISi47  aqn&iv 
niieSi  population,  66,920:-  Hindus,  11,4»S;  Muhammaiians,  423; 
sborijgiiies,  55,005.  Principal  villages — Jashpur  Na/jar,  the  capit^L 
Slid  .SaDo*.  Agricultural  prcHiucti — rice,  biiley,  Indi»n  corn,  and 
Cilber  -uJunLr  crops,  pulses,  oilseeds,  hemp,  llai,  Jkc.  The  Bai4 
possesMen  i.u  iiicoaae  of  alxtut  ^I'OOO,  and  pnys  through  the  Silgm^ 
state  a  tribute  of  £77, 10s.  to  the  Dritish  GQTeraroent.  JMh^BI 
came  tjudur  tha  protection  of  the  liritish  Covtrnroent  in  1818. 

(4.)  .r  extends  from  'IV  50'  to  22°  30'  N.  Ut-,  and  85*  10 

to  S5'  •11/  ol  ii.  long.,  sad  is  bouudcd  on  the  H.  by  LoLirdiga 
district,  £.  by  the  Sinhbhum  district,  S.  by  Sambalpor  and  BimrK 
snd  W.  by  Bilgarh  in  the  Central  Provinces.  The  country  ia  for 
the  meet  Hot  an  undulating  plain,  brokea  ly  detached  raage*  ci 
hiUa,  COS  A  which,  the  Maharira  rangs,  pnescsass  arery  remaAable 
and  imposiag  sopesraoos,  apfingiiig  Mraptfy  ftoa  the  pisin  ia  a> 
irregular  Wall  «l  tatsdaadomptM  leek^  itHih  two  flaald^  awka, 
The  rivers  are  the  Kb  sad  the  Biiluaaa^  Itmned  ban  Vf  the 
nnton  of  tha  Sankh  aad  tha  KesI,  both  nsTigsble  by  csaosa  The 
Eb  was  formerly  famous  on  account  of  diamonds  found  ia  its  bad, 
and  its  sands  are  still  explored  for  gold.  One  of  tha  largrat  ceal 
fields  in  India  extends  into  the  state.  Jungle  products — Ue, 
silk  cocoon%  catechu,  and  resin,  which  are  ex^trted.  Wild  aai. 
male — bisons,  buffaloes,  tigers,  panthers,  leojtattls,  hyenas,  wc^Itci, 
jackals,  wild  dogs,  atid  many  sorts  of  dei  r.  Arts,  24&4  sqaara 
miles;  population,  73,837,  ru.,  Hindus,  28,192  ;  MnbenaMkBBBh 
S31  ;  aborigines,  46,214.  Principal  Tillage,  Suidi,  the  TBilileaes  e( 
tha  Kiji.  Tho  soil  is  exceedingly  fertile,  yielding  suffsr  eaM, 
tobacco,  rice,  and  other  cereala,  pulses,  oiUceiis.  and  Cotton.  Tbs 

cbi»f  ?njnyi  a  revenue  of  about  £200,  oatnf  whidi  ha  paya  <M  as 
tnl'Ut"  tn  the  British  OovaiaBMBl^  the  — — id  Whkki 
the  stale  dates  from  ItML 
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(6. )  Doiii!  eztancU  Uvm  SO*  1(/  to  SI*  lO*  V.  Ut.  md  from  84* 
BO*  to  as*  2S'  £.  long.,  tad  ia  boaadwl  «•  th*  V.  Um  Oufipar 
•Uto  ud  th«  8ialibkAm  dlMa^  M  th*  &  If  tt«  ateto  •! 
KraiUW  ta  Ottmt,  aadMllw&aAW.  Igr<h»  tM*  <r 
■Mbm  to  tka  Ontnl  PmrtoM  It  b  for  Um  aott  put  oortrad 
villi  *  MM  Ifll^  nuwint  the  Mntnl  part,  tlutnifli 

vfcIA  th»  Brihmmnf  ilwiaaw,  formwg  •  fine  fertile  T>ll«r  along 
Mi  wmt.  Priocind  boighto-Miokkraichi,  8439  rc«t-  Uiddin- 
mA,  MM:  XiBgiritw,  SAO;  OulUtaU.  U08;  uid  Kondidhar. 
iOOQL    Pndneto— almott  tb«  Oaagpor.  Area,  lS«7Mnai« 

adiaa;  Bopolattoii,  S4,SdS,  rix.,  Hindoa,  10,418;  MahuDmu!*!)*, 
n  ;  aaa  aoorigiDet^  14,884.  TIm  chief  eiijojn  m  income  of  eUmt 
£600,  and  li«  paya  aa  anaaal  ttibato  of  <S0  to  tho  Britiah  Oovan- 
meot  In  1808  tha  BriHA  CtofMBMl  wtmd  tato  toM^  mh- 
tiona  with  BoniL 

(fl.)  KorU  IiM  botwocn  22'  68'  »ii.J  28*  40'  K.  Ut,  and  82* 
and  82*  69"  E-  long  ,  »nd  is  boundeJ  on  the  N.  by  the  Rr»i 
•tata,  E.  by  SirK  H■^  S,  by  HiliUtmr  iJi«liict  of  the  ("enlnU 
Pforincea,  and  oo  the  W.  by  Cheng  Bheku-.  Country  extremnly 
kiUy  ;  highaat  point.  WOUtt.  BlTara— Haahto  ot  Haido,  Oonatli, 
•ad  other  ailiMr  itmaaa  whioh  fead  altbar  tha  8on  on  tlM  M.  «r 
Hkt  MdMmddv  «  Um  8.  JudkIb  end 
tMM  aa  Hkt  otMT  llitHL  IDBeraT  prod 
ml  tarea  in  tha  Tfllagaik  tad  wUd  Mdmdi  abomd.  '  Aim.  IMl 
■am  aUaa ;  popolatlaa,  »,lt7,  vis.,  BtodtM^  lO^MT  i  Mnhaai. 
'  140:  aborigtoa^  Ifl^lMi,  Plia«lMl  TiUa|»-Sonhit,  tha 
I  «r  tha  B^CvUah  ooatalaa  a  mad  fort  Tha  Bija  anjoya 
I  e(  about  £700;  ndfim  a  Mtali  <<  440  ta  tha  BritUi 
Tha  i«latioM«raw  BiMikOaTCnmlvMdda 
ilBia  aeaiaMBcad  in  1818. 

(T.)  Chang  BhaUr  atata  protradea  lilia  a  timr  Into  the  R«wi 
territory,  which  boiinda  it  to  the  N.,  W.,  and  8.,  the  eaetem 
Rde  being  boanded  by  the  tt*to  of  Korii,  of  which  it  wea 
formerly  a  SeL  The  neturel  icenery  of  the  country  eonaiata  of 
hilli,  rut  hit'*,  and  ^jlateaaa,  corered  with  fureate  of  idi,  with  mall 
viilagva  at  [ImlAMt  int^rrala  in  the  jangle.  Herdaof  wUd  elephanta 
commit  aaJ  haroc  on  the  crape,  which  hae  cauead  the  deeertion  of 
aaTaral  ▼illagee.  Area,  908  aqnare  milea  ;  population,  88 10,  riz., 
t7M  Bindna,  84  linhammadana,  and  8167  aboriginaa^  The  ehiaf 
baa  aa  income  of  aboat  £800,  and  paya  a  triliata  of  £88, 

ISa.    (W  W.  H.) 

CUOTTERPUR,  s  city  of  British  India,  id  tbopronnea 
of  BoBdalcTiDd,  180  milea  &E.  of  Agra,  and  140  aW. 
oT  It  WM  «tablidiad  hr  tha  B^ah  C9iattar 

Bdt  Ih*  fMadv  «tlIi*abarfc4hdlla»pMidaBet  of  Btioda]- 
cnnd,  and  the  reaolnte  opponont  of  the  Mogul  empire  in 
the  17th  cmtnry.  Sittut«d  bat  a  ehort  distance  from  the 
diamond  mines  of  Pannah,  forming  an  important  entro- 
pAt  in  the  trade  between  the  Deccan  and  Benares,  it  soon 
grew  into  a  rtrj  floariahiiif  dtj.  It  ia  still  a  thriving 
plact^  bat  it  maintains  iti  pfooparitj  leaa  hj  its  transit  trade 
than  bj  its  manafacturei,  of  whieh  the  most  important  are 
paper  and  coarse  catlerj.  It  is  irregularlj  built,  and  con- 
tains bnt  few  buildings  of  indiridoal  interast  The  palace 
«  a  oodera  stractnre  of  hybrid  character,  combining  the 
fMtniw  of  an  Italian  villa  with  thoao  of  a  B^P>k  oMtlOb 
Than  was  ionMrijr  a  politic&l  ago  tit  of  <ho  BritioD  GororD* 
mant  in  tho  oilgr,  mt  he  has  been  transferred  to  Nowgong. 
Tha  tarritotj  of  whieh  the  town  ia  tha  capital  contains 
aa  area  of  1340  square  milo%  wfth  a  population  of  from 
SOO^OOO  to  SOOfOOO.  The  mtodm  is  otatad  at  not  mors 
Ihsa  twoatf  koo  of  mpeea  per  summ.  Astks  Por> 
1Mb  8fa|gh  had  no  mala  issue,  the  tonitorj  on  his  decease 
voald  have  lapsod  to  the  paramount  power;  but  in  acknow- 
ledgment  of  his  fidelitj  and  the  beneficial  results  of  bis 
•dmiaiatntioD,  tha  British  QoTamBuat  reoognisad  a  aoo- 
•awsr  is  tka  paiaoa  of  hia  grand-aaphaw  Jnggtit  Bingh. 

GIBBER,  or  Cibert,  Cau^«  Oaprih.  (1630-1700), 
sculptor,  was  bom  at  Flsnsburg  in  Denmark.  IIo  was  the 
son  of  the  king's  cabinetmaker,  and  was  sent  to  Rome  at 
tha  rojaJ  ohaiia  whila  jat  a  youth.  Nothing  further  is 
known  of  his  aariiar  Hn^  aava  that  ha  oaaia  to  England 
dnring  tha  Phitoetorate,  or  during  the  firat  yaan  of  tha 
Baatoratioa  Bj  hia  second  wife,  Miaa  CoUej  of  Qiaiston, 
a  son  was  bom  to  him  afterwards  to  bo  known  aa  CoUey 
Cibber.  Beaides  tho  famoiu  atatuos  of  Melancholj  and 
Bating  Madooae  ( "  groat  Cibbor'a  brasen  brainleaa  brothers"), 
«Daa  ia  old  fiathlahaiB  Hoapitol  aod  bow  at  Booth  Kmuiai^ 


ton,  Cnsbcr  prodacod  tho  tos  rcliefs  round  the  ^^^n^mcnt 
on  fish  Street  HilL  The  seyercl  Kings  of  IilngUnd  and 
tha  BirTkooisa  Oreaham  executed  by  him  for  the  Royal  £x- 
ehai^  «ore  deotroyed  with  th*  hniUing  itaoU  in  18S«. 
Cibhar  was  bng  employed  by  WiUisn  foorth  sail  of  Davo» 
ahire,  and  many  fine  npecimons  of  big  work  are  to  be  seen 
at  Cbatswortl.  Under  that  coblcnmn  ho  took  up  arms  in 
1688  for  Willian)  of  Omnge,  nnd  was  appointed  in  return 
carrar  to  tha  king'a  closet  Ha  died  rich,  and,  according 
to  Bonm  Wslpole^  bnilt  tho  Danish  ohnireh  in  London, 
where  he  lies  boriad  twM>  bis  aaooad  vifa^  to  vboai  ba 
erected  a  monment. 

CIBBER,  CoLLKY  (lC7I-17r)7),  actor,  dramatLit,  atul 
laureate,  was  the  eldeat  son  of  Caiua  Cibber,  and  was  bora 
in  London.  Sent  in  1 682  to  the  free  school  at  Grantham,  1m 
distingnishad  himself  by  passing  through  all  its  fiadoa,  from 
lowest  to  higheat,  and  by  producing  an  "  Oration  *  on  the 
death  of  Charles  II. — whotn  he  had  nccn  feeding  his  ducks 
in  tha  park — snd  an  "  Ode  "  on  the  acc&wion  of  James  IL, 
wiA  inam  ba  hod  sat  at  worship  ia  Whitehall  Chai«L 
Ho  wm  NBOvad  in  1687  on  Iho  ohaaoo  of  olaetioB  into 
Wfaubaotar  OoRaga  CUaa  Cibbar,  bowarar,  bad  not  fHun 
presented  that  institution  with  his  statue  of  William  of 
Wykoham,  and  his  son's  daim  was  ignored.  The  boy  want 
to  London,  aod  amnsad  UnMlf  with  the  theatre,  for  wUeb 
ha  bad  a  aaaaimi  II  «■■  pwaaat^y  daeida^  on  bis  ofwn 
reeomBOodatioB,  thai  ba  auniid  not  latoni  to  aebool.  Vat 
that  be  should  go  itraight  to  Cambridge,  for  certain  colleges 
in  which  unirersity  the  sctilptor  was  then  executing  com- 
missions; meantime  he  was  invitad  to  Chatsworth,  tho 
aeat  of  hia  <stbar^  patron.  Oa  biswajtbitbor.tboBovoIa- 
tioa  btoko  oot^  and  Iblbar  and  aon  tool  al  Kottingban, 
where  Colley  Cibber  was  receive^,  at  the  instance  and  in  the 
place  of  Caius  Cither,  into  Devonahire's  comfwiny  of  volun- 
teers. He  served  in  the  kloodleas  campaign  that  reKidted 
in  the  oorraation  ol  tha  Prince  of  Orange,  and  on  ita  con* 
dnsioa,  at  Ua  fslboi'a  raqnast,  presented  a  Latin  patition 
to  the  earl — afterwards  duke — imploring  his  interest  and 
[protection.  By  that  nobleman's  desire  the  yoting  man 
returned  to  I/ondon,  snd  ere  long  his  crore  for  things  hibtri- 
onic  enrolled  him  in  Betterton's  grand  company  of  actors. 
After  playing  '*  foU  thrae  quarters  of  a  year  "  without  salaiy, 
aa  was  then  tha  enstom  of  all  apprantioa  acton^  ba  bagn 
to  be  paid  ten  ihitlinga  a  week.  Bis  rendering  of  tho  Bttlo 
part  (jf  tho  chaplain  in  Ot  way's  Orphan  procured  him  a 
rise  of  £ve  shillings;  and  a  subsequent  impersonation,  on 
an  emergency,  and  at  the  author's  request,  of  Lord  Touch- 
wood in  tha  JhubU  Dtaltr,  advsnoad  bin,  on  Congnira'a 
laoommoDdatioin,  to  a  pound  awaak.  On  tUa  ba  oontri^ 
to  lire  with  his  wife  and  family,  and  to  produce  a  play — 
Love't  LoMt  S)ii/L  Of  this  comedy,  highly  praised  by 
Southern  and  Dorset,  Congreve  said  that  it  "  had  only  a 
groat  BMBjp  tbiagi  that  wara  iika  wit  in  it;"  Tanbrqgh 
boBonrcd  it  hf  wiiting  bis  aaaaOant  Stlaptt  aa  a  aaqaoL 
In  1697  Cibber  was  included  by  CoUicr  among  tho  repre- 
hensible in  the  famous  Short  Yi«\e.  In  1704  ho  brought 
oot^  for  himself  and  Mn  Oldfield,  his  beat  play,  the  CareUu 
ffutband,  tha  most  strildng  soana  in  which  is  said  to  bava 
bean  aaggestad  by  aa  apisoda  in  tho  lifo  of  tha  notoriooa 
Mni  Br«tt  (1>ettcr  known  as  the  Countess  Macclesfield)  to 
whom  the  MS.  had  been  submitted.  In  171 1,  with  Collier, 
Wilka,  and  Dogget,  he  became  a  patentee  of  Drury  Lane 
theatre,  whore,  in  1712,  Addison's  Calo  was  produced  under 
his  management  In  171S,  on  tho  occasion  of  the  Rebel- 
lion, Cibber  adapted  tha  Jfoufvror  irom  MoUWa  Tartu  ft  ; 
the  play,  a  mere  pihe  dt  drconttanet,  ran  eighteen  night^ 
and  the  autlior  receired  from  George  I ,  to  whom  it  was 
dedicated,  a  present  of  two  hundred  guineas.  In  1726  he 
pleaded  tha  cause  of  the  patentaw  ^gaStst  Sir  Richard  Steele 
(wlio  bad  BBOoaadad  CoUiar  as  wutgei  of  Dnrj  Laaa)  bo* 
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fore  JtikjII,  Master  of  thABoUl,  and  WMlia  MM.  In  1730 

Un  Oldilald  dMd.  ud  hw  loai  «w  ftUovad  ia  1731 
that  of  WSka;  Otbbvr,  irbo  kad  htm  namid  iMuwta  oa 

the  danth  of  Eotden,  Ua  ■htre  in  the  th nitre,  and 

ratirsd  from  the  •tage,  and  only  app«Ked  Uiereafter  on  ran 
oecMkma.  In  174S  oeoarred  Uw  qnaml  with  Pope,  which 
NMltid  ill  tlM  vnlMiM  of  IlMobild  end  tfas  aldfatiaa  of 
OHibtr    tiM  too  of  tiw  l^wmiHC   At  ■weotyfair  he 

appeared  on  tbo  atugg  for  the  last  time  a-5  Pannlph  in  iin 
own  j"H)or  trngi'dy  of  Fiijfiii  Ti/ranny.  His  Ciui versatiun  (of 
which  ■TohiisOM  Aiviti  thjit  "takin^;  I'rom  it  tili  ihni  he  ought 

not  to  have  aaid,  he  waa  •  poor  enakore  ")  wm  Mineoole 
to  ih»  IM^  «d  ho  died  M  fdl  of  imMbr  toKmt «  «l 
jean. 

CSbber'a  rmntatioa  haa  rafibred  gnatlj  from  the  aorid 

CCii:iiire    of    Popo    and    the    roaijh  of  JohuOD. 

TWa  «au  ba  no  doubt  that  ha  waa  bjr  00  meaoa  an 
"HtlMhlrh  otototor,  oad  fliat  ho  waa  daaaiant  neither  in 
wttb  WM»  im^  ■arfcolim  Xhettttlapaamgeaofdnunatio 
ortnohM  ■adnflee^  ouatlwod  Arongh  hlg  Apology,  whilo 

they  provG  his  ortromo  pcraj)icuity  and  oicAlIcnco  of  oijicri- 
•lue,  ara  perhaps  iko  moot  dtiiicata  and  nuhtlj  of  Uieir 
kind  in  the  literatora  of  his  time  ;  while  th  j  fact  that  hie 
fowioa  of  Mukmi  lU,  ahoald  h»*»  InU  the  etige  for* 
otntaiy  kotitoalf  BOBoon  pioof  tint  Uo  oeoab  aagadty 

and  instfnrt  Trere  rsnmrkahlc.  Aa  a  dramitist,  ho  haa  ncithor 
thft  brua^i  humour  andati'uiig  cuUiJC  veiu  uf  Viiiibrugh,  nor 
the  tiue  EQgliih  and  the  mas  turf  ul  nous  of  Cungrere,  nor 
the  frolicaoma  saiety  and  airy  faney  of  Farqolwr.  His 
oharacten  are  iikt;  hie  plota  are  neither  naMnd  nor  well 
OOOdnated;  hie  diidogoa  is  often  flippant  He  attrmptod, 
BoreoTer,  to  extraeta  highly  moral  end  from  bi«  hviupatiaetio 
stodi'ji  of  Hocial  wcakneea  and  impurity,  atid  :h6  result  (par- 
tioukrly  in  his  continnation  of  Yaabrogh'a  unflniahad  Jox^r- 
mt$  l»  Lamdan)  ia  not  happy.  Hia  Odm^  ^  eabjeet  of 
ooiwal  of  JohniMn'e  keenest  pleaaantrieo^  aio  matched  Hia 
boil  inilk  b  tiw  Apology  for  Ua  Life,  a  bixik  whidi  the  same 
entSO  docluroul  t-o  bo  r  BtAodin^  proof  tLat  uuy  [uari  iriight  do 
well  who       able  and  williog  to  keep  to  hia  own  ground. 

183S)  1  OAtafc  AmMlii  oSkm,  VttUl veklt Bomeil. 
dvOun. 

OICACOLEl,  a  town  of  Briti?.h  India,  in  the  presidency 
of  MadriM  and  dintrict  of  Ganj.iin,  aHiut  58  miloa  N.E.  oif 
the  town  of  Vizagapotam,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  KiTer 
NegewaUi  or  Naglandi,  a  few  milee  from  ita  moatL  It  ia 
•a  Uiogiihr  rnnMoilt  phtoe,  bat  poeeeaaee  seyeral  mosquGs 
■od  Iwnail  of  oome  ImportanoeL  Its  principal  manu- 
factures are  cotton  g  H:d«  ajid  exzelljut  niualinii.  Thoro  ia 
a  military  cantonment  a  short  diatauoo  from  the  now 
diamactled  fort,  and  •  email  Engliab  church  occupies  the 
OOClMr  of  the  parade  gronmL  A  aahool  wham  ia 
tanglit  la  supported  by  tilo  London  IBmAaatrf  Sodety. 

Hie  town  formerly  gavo  nanie  to  one  of  the  five 
Northern  Circars.    lu  population  la  about  12,800. 

CICERO,  MiLBOva  Tuixnn,  bom  at  Arpinum  (Arpino) 
on  the  northeni  border  of  the  YobeiMi  toililoiy,  M  January 
647  A.u.a,  106  Ka  His  famfly  wm  of  oqneotrin  rank,  and 
hia  fether,  tbongh  liTing  in  retirement,  wai  intimato  mth 
•ome  of  the  pnbfio  men  of  the  dny.  The  orator  CnasuB  took 
an  early  interest  in  the  young  M.  Cicero  and  his  brother 
Qaiotw^  and  directed  their  education.  Aa  an  orator,  o 
ililm■l^  and  a  man  of  lettera  Marooa  boOMM  4m  ouiet 
OOmnwilMlto  qwcimmi  of  the  Boman  character  under  the 
influOBeO  of  Hellfliiij  caltnre.  He  was  first  pleicod  under 
the  tuiti:;ti  of  the  Cum  V  poe'.  Archijk-i,  a  teacher  at  Rome, 
with  whom  ln>  ifcttd  ilio  poeta  and  orators  of  Oreeoe,  com- 

Ssod  in  the  Qreek  langnage,  and  alao  wrote  Latin  Terae. 
da  litencj  tainiag  bo  oonbinod  with  itodj  mder  Iho 


two  Bflsmlas,  the  angnr  and  the  pontifez,  and  from  th«n 
BomB  Boitan  ho  imbibed  the  spirit  of  tho  nationol  Iiv 
•odfilooL   Hfo dm  mo  to  prepoM bimoitf  bj  liboral u 

well  Tws  tffhnicrJ  training  for  the  career  of  an  nrJrortite; 
bat  the  Kouiiwi  i:iiititationa  required  him  to  serve  ii.  the 
field  alao,  and  he  took  part  in  the  curnit.kii^u  of  Sulla  against 
the  Italian  confederatea  in  the  year  87.  Keturmug  to  tlx 
city  he  betook  himself  once  more  to  the  narsuits  moat  coo- 
genial  to  him,  and  attended  on  the  teaching  of  Philo  the 
chief  of  the  Aeademiea,  of  Diodotna  the  Stoic,  and  of  Mob 
a  philosijphLT  of  Rhodes.  Many  teachers  had  been  driTen 
at  that  moment  irom  the  echoola  of  Qreeoe  by  the  invasicia 
of  Mithiidatei.  Cioero,  at  the  age  of  twenty-six,  pleaded 
a  ciwl  aomo  in  the  qwech  pro  Qmticlh  (81  B.a)^oiittagpia 
in  o  flriminal  ootko  against  Boioiai  Amoriniit  in  the 
following  year.  After  theae  efforts,  which  brought  Lim 
aome  diatiziction,  he  anddenlv  withdrew  to  Athens,  on  the 
plea  of  weak  health,  but  probably  to  avoid  the  displeasure 
of  the  dictator  Soltab  Hon  bo  itudied  undor  Molo  aid 
others,  with  a  spodiBi  viaw  to  tto  praoliM  of  dadamalioi, 
(ind  the  management  of  his  physical  powers  in  a  profes.sioB 
which  made  aevere  demands  upoa  them.  He  travelled 
alK>  throogfa  the  Roman  province  of  Aaia,  and  stored  up  a 
vaat  amoant  of  informatioa  ia  0  mind  aiogolarlj  aeqoiaitiw 
and  oodowod  wMi  ortiaotdiaary  iMilify  of  anangenaot 

and  crprcfiaion,  but  with  compftratively  little  fertility  of 
invenliou  ur  breadth  and  stroiigth  of  character.  Cioeni 
was  from  the  first  an  imitator  and  an  adapter  rather  than 
an  original  thinker  Ho  was  throughout  a  follower  rather 
than  a  leader  in  aetfun  aa  well  aa  in  speenktioo.  Hi< 
mental  training  disposed  him  specially  to  admire  past  modeb 
or  cling  to  existing  institntions,  and  be  waa  alwaya  too 
outily  Kribjected  to  tho  influence  of  characLers  stronger  than 
his  own.  His  position,  indeed,  aa  a  new  man,  or  •  atrag- 
gliog  fandlditafar  noJitiaal  hooonm  which  neither  hk  1ijm 
nor  ua  meana  oonld  natnnOy  onmmand,  made  it  nr ''«— ly 
for  him  to  attach  himaelf  to  the  leaden  of  party  ;  bol  lb 
v  jr  ii'ilo  t  :h  aoon  rendered  him  a  valuable  adherent, 
and  it  speaks  well  for  the  times  to  which  hia  lot  waa  cast, 
amidst  the  deep  corruption  which  paradod  tb«n,  that  hit 
boooak  and  anHghtnad  patriotiim  m  on  Iho  wbola 
apptaolalad  and  nwatded. 

It  was  from  policy,  hut  piirtly  also  from  his  o-wn  kindly 
feelinga,  that  the  young  orator,  on  resuming  iiis  profeasioa, 
prefemd  to  distingqiah  himeelf  in  defence  rather  than  io 
attaoL  Thiaooiiiioiii^ioiaod  thofood-aatawd  pobiio  in  his 
favow  If oroovor,  tto  obna  from  wUefa  tin  Jodkoo  w«io 

taken,  conscintm  that  thi  pn-^i'ton  of  drfendantg  in  n 
crimiuiil  aii;t  might  at  liuao  Ic  its  own,  was  oiu.u 
glad  of  an  excuse  for  screening  public  delinquents.  It  may 
be  said  that  even  the  impeachment  of  Vertao  waa  rather  a 
def^uM  of  the  iqiured  Sidliaoa  than  a  boitik  atta^  vpon 
an  individoal,  who  waa  allowed  to  withdraw  quietly  from 
the  city.    CMeero'a  triumph  in  this  famous  canse  (70  b.c.) 

rained  lilrn  toi  the  pinnacle  of  reputation.  lie  had  nlrcidy 
attained  tho  qua»torahip  (77  B.C.).  He  succeed,  d  to  the 
edileahip  in  69,  and  became  pnotor  in  68,  a  y.  ar  mcmor- 
abkialua  career  for  the  paauu  of  tbo  Maailiaa  kw,  which 
ho  warmly  supportu  d,  by  wtuoh  Punpolue  waa  ooBotitiited 
commander  againitt  Mithridates  with  extraordinary  powers, 
in  tho  place  of  Lucuilua.  Pompeius  was  at  this  period 
aooepted  by  the  oligarchy  aa  their  leader,  though  not  with- 
oatieketaooeanddiatnat  CSoorodadlf  attaobodliiaiMlf 
to  tbdr  oaoH,  and  dittond  bteaotf  vlth  tbo  ba)io  of  neon- 
ciling  the  senate  with  the  knights  by  a  more  Hberal  and 
genial  policy.  Meanwhile  he  hoped,  by  favour  of  the 
domiuun;  party,  to  attiiin  t}ie  consulship.  Tie  found  hish 
aelf  a  candidate  for  that  magistracy  along  with  rurfitM, 
a.man  of  mined  character  and  already  onder  muipUauS 
rMttitKajrinit  tH*  ititt  Koontbakmhadidaabki^Mi 
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lo  flomlniw  with  Um  In  Ui  chbtu^  wbA  to  «ad«itBk«  Ub 

dtfence  on  a  ch&rge  of  mKlvereaticD.  Cicero  obt  iicj'  '.Ijl- 
OOmolBhip ;  Catilico  wu  deloated,  and  thereupon  UiUMk 
kimaelf  to  treaaooabb  machinatiooa.  It  was  the  business  of 
hkkteallf  to  track  thflMintricM  Mid  dafcattlMiB.  Dm 
vi|OBr  courage  with  ■whSA  Cfoaro  eandootod  hlmaalf  at 
thia  eriats  won  for  him  by  pofKilar  acdarr.ntior  thf  title  of 
"Father  of  his  Couotry,"  (63  &a)  But  the  uobius  lil 
requited  tliA  aervico  he  had  done  them.  They  now  felt 
thaanatfw  aeoaio  in  titoir .  icandeiwy.  They  affronted 
Pamiwiin,  tiwf  nade  ligbl  of  Cmrov  mod  MawtA  him  to 
be  trrjit^rl  rontumelioiial}'  hy  n  tribune,  Tflin,  under  pretence 
th«l  Lu  L  1  i  condemned  citir-  t  n  unljinud,  forbade  him  to 
n;.ik6  the  usua!  declaration  o f  the  .iervicee  he  b&(j  p-tjrfuniif;*.! 
io  hia  couaulahip.  Cioero,  in  laying  down  hie  office^  waa 
€a|y  permitted  to  exclaim — "I  aweur  that  I  hftvawvad  flie 
■tate."  Onaar,  at  the  head  of  the  popular  party,  oounte- 
nanced  tha  affront ;  while  Pompeiiia,  pemaps  a  little 
jealous  uf  the  rising  sLa,tofl[iiur.,  on  his  return  from  the-  East 

Touchaaied  him  ao  oordial  aoppoit.  The  real  woakoeaa  of 
hii  pontMOi  ndfo  ipinwl^y  mwrffwl  to  him.  Ha 
wonld  not  cooaen^  ho««far,  to  tvmom  to  a  diatanoe,  and 
deelining  to  ana  for  the  gOTemment  of  a  province,  devoted 
hitn-'icilf  for  n  tiujL<  maii.ly  to  literary  purnuils,  c<"iin[H>»iag 
among  ot^er  things  a  poem  on  the  ^oiiea  of  hia  own  oon- 
Mlllhi|i  Meanwhile  the  enaariM  h»  had  mado  hlWWli 
won  WBfcfrfdanadi  diwiiM',  ft  irarlhlMi  dMngpfM^ 
MHfltd  him  with  •  fbml  Aiib*  for  poMnff  dtuH*  to 
death  summarily  withonfc  Vpcnl  to  the  peopT&  In  vain 
did  he  assume  the  gttb  m  monming,  and  traTene  the 
atreeta  aa  a  aappUaat  Hie  magnatea  atood  aoldfy  aloo^ 
•nd  th»  &etiMW  attyd  apjait  hia  did  not  «nqito  to 
Bwnmo  hm  Mwity  dsnndMi  wBih  TMnwa^  Owno  nut 
obliged  to  8c«k  safety  in  flight,  and  withdrew  to  Thn^'iri 
ionica.  Clodius  obtained  a  decree  of  the  people  for  liis 
banishmnnt  400  miles  from  the  city,  and  the  deatniotion  of 
hia  jioiiaa  on  the  Palatine^  tb*  aite  to  be  dnotod  to  the 
aimlkNi  of  •  temple  of  Liberty  (08  Ka) 

PcmpriTiFi  nrA  Osnnar  hnd  suffered  (Scero  to  nnflerOT  this 
LuujiliatMii  fur  their  owa  purposes,  but  they  wtre  nut 
diBposed  Uj  submit  to  the  arrogance  of  the  upstart  Clodius, 
who  was  now  making  himaelf  generally  obnoxiooa.  In  the 
following  year  they  let  it  be  nnderatood  that  the  peraecu- 
tion  ahoold  oeaae.  The  portiaoa  of  Clodiaa  taiaed  tomnlta 
in  the  dty,  bat  they  were  apeedily  pit  down,  and  a  reaolu- 
tion  for  the  exile's  recall  was  earned  in  the  assembly  of 
the  people.  Cicero  had  betrayed  much  weakneaa  nnder 
banianment  The  exaltation  wr  h  which  be  trinmphed  on 
hkntnmwMhaid^BMindignifiad.  Thaaanata^ltoweTer, 
compHmented  hhn,  by  coming  forth  to  meet  him,  and  the 

etaf.e  uiidertcok  the  re-it  oration  of  hia  mare-.ion.  Tho  arijienl 
opposition  of  Clodjus  was  met  by  a  counter  demonstration  on 
the  part  of  Milo,  a  no  leaa  turbulent  inatnuoent  of  the 
ohgudigr.  fink  Oiovo  sow  lob  UaMtf  powcriMS  in  the 
pwoano  of  <3ii«fi  of  Mniiao  and  Iwden  of  lutiona.  He 
attached  himself  more  closely  to  Pori|ieiu'',  ai,J  devoted  hia 
eloquence  to  the  deience  of  hia  patron's  creatures,  while  ho 
courted  more  and  more  the  pursuit  of  literature  in  retire- 
mcBt  Zha  attaiimwat  <rf  »  aaal  in  tha  o(4lafa  of  aagut 
on  Oa  daath  of  Ckaaaoa  (SS  &o)  plaoad  Urn  n  a  potttlon 

of  dignity  well  suited  to  the  tri-«;tr  of  a  cnr.ntit-.ithiMnl 
antiquarian.  Bub  Csoaar,  though  now  absent  in  Gaul,  was 
rapidly  becoming  a  great  power  in  the  atate,  and  Cicero 
did  not  fail  to  pay  court  to  him  alao^  nrawaiijg  to  aaUbrato 
hia  Btitidi  wan  m  an  epic  poem.   Ttu  Amb  of  Clodiiu 

62B.C.),  slayer,  }<l'.\:\  ho  dofcndrt?,  r-dicveji  him 

ram  the  apprblieiiaiui<>i  ho  had  utver  yet  ^Liaken  off.  lie 
accepted  though  not  without  reluctance,  the  loi  which 
aaaignad  him  the  goTaanMot  of  CUiein  for  tha  jaar 
loMn^  Hbcondwtia  IfabpMlMMtokmhaan 


highly  merftoribnn    Ba  ahaekod  Aa  eonroptltNt  of  hit 

ff^uala  while  ho  preserved  his  own  purity,  and  diataateful 
narUko  aU&ira  were  to  hia  atudioua  and  quiet  temper, 
he  did  not  ahrink  from  leading  hia  troope  againat  the 
laatlaaa awantaimam,   Hii  vanitj  iadnoed  liim  topratood 
toatrium^forUaaneeaaafntteaatrllliaf  opamtiooa;  but 

in  those  degencratrj  days  preater  virtories  lhan  hia  would 
have  {tul&d  Uj  aecuiu  bUcii  uu  huuuur,  unless  backed  by  the 
inflnence  of  the  leaders  of  party,  and  aailhar  PttmpaiM  oor 
Oaaar  waa  diapoaed  to  indulge  him. 

ntedvil  war  between  theae  two  riTala  wab  non  imnlnaDt 
Cioero  naturally  threw  himaelf  into  the  ranks  of  the  aena- 
torial  or  conservative  party,  which  waa  blindly  following 
the  lead  of  Fompeius  ;  but  ho  was  coldly  received  by  the 
violflot  men  who  ruled  it,  to  whom  hia  old-faahioned  patnot- 
iam  waa  ntterly  distasteful.  Relnctantlr  and  with  modi 
miagiTingheqoittodlta^in  the  train  of  tha  aenate  and  oou- 
aeoted  to  aet  np  a  ahadow  of  the  commonwealth  on  a  foreign 

Bhore  ;  wltile  Cti-fiir  att-aj:hed  t*:!  liitn^olf  the  city,  as  dio- 
tator  and  oto^jul,  both  the  aobataaoa  and  the  forma  of  con- 
ttatutional  ftnm,  Ahtt  ttn  dhwatar  of  Pharsalia  and  the 
root  of  tha  aaoatorial  foraea,  Ctoero  quickly  threw  aaide  hia 
arma  and  latamad  to  Italy,  where  Onaar  had  1^  Antoniua 
in  oommanii  Besim  relh-vt-d  from  appreheoaiona 

for  hia  own  safety  by  kind  assurances  from  the  victor,  and 
while  OBaar  waa  oocnpied  in.  Egypt,  Africa,  and  Spain,  ha 
wtthdttwaltaialhar from  public  Ib^  WithUawifaTarenti* 
ha  had  nerar  Kred  happily  ;  but  ha  now  look  the  atep  <^ 
tfipuiliutiiig  her,  which  according  to  the  idecs  of  the  timea 
cansed  nu  uuiiivourabie  remark,  nor  was  it  made  matter  of 
fellaetion  upon  him  that  ha  itn^htway  married  again  hit 
«im«aidPnblilia»waa]lihyaBiNUasbaantifd.  Thajom^ 
hrida  aaema^  howigffw,  to  hawa  oontribatad  nothing  to  hia 
dotrieatic  liapiptne?w,  Rnd  her,  too,  he  soon  repudiated  for 
tha  satisfaction  she  iiad  seemed  to  evince  at  the  death  of 
hia  mneh-lored  daughter  Tulli^  Daring  thia  period, 
howavar^ha  ahitained  from  making  advancea  to  Caaear,  and 
did  hinwaTf  honour  by  oompoeing  a  panegyric  npon  Cato^ 
to  vrhifh  Cffsar  condescended  to  m&ke  an  ill  t«irr.;  ered  reply. 
But  the  cut.queror's  clemency  to  Marcellus  at  lu.it  won  hia 
heart,  and  now,  after  the  death  of  Pompeiua,  Cato,  and 
Sdpio,  with  all  the  othw  ehiafa  of  hi*  patty,  ha  eouid  not 
refrain  from  declaring  waraily  in  fiiToar  of  Cha  now  nlar. 
Cieaar  felt  the  compliment,  urid  rrpfiid  it  by  sparing  at  his 
instance  ihe  life  of  LigEriun  The  conduct  of  Cicero  at  this 
^tical  moment  wm  undoubtedly  the  mo*t  truly  politic 
Other  repobiican^  auch  aa  Brutua  and  Oaaaiaa,  who  had 
espoused  the  senatorial  canae  with  f ereriah  teal  or  angry  fac- 
tionaneaa,  did  not  acrnple  to  give  tHeir  actual  aupport  to 
the  new  government,  and  to  accept  oflSce  under  it,  while  they 
secretly  chafed  against  it  and  threw  thcniBelves  into  a  con- 
spiracy aoauiat  the  life  of  their  maater.  The  difference 
between  their  apirit  and  that  of  Cioero  ia  marked  by  tha  fact 
that  in  a  plot  which  numband,  it  waa  aaid,  aa  many  as 
eighty  men  of  public  note,  CScerohimadf  waa  not  included. 
The  covert  aaaaaaint  d^red  i..;>t  crju-.uli  with  men  of  true 
honour.  When  the  deed  waa  done,  indeed,  Cioaro  might 
fairly  take  part  with  ita  perpetraton  in  the  name  of  the 
tea  atato  whioh  ia  hii  mngnina  tlaw  might  atill  bo 
taatomd.  Whan,  howofw,  tfia  fflNniton,  aa  they  called 
themselves,  repaired  to  the  provinces  to  8trengtheti|their  party 
against  the  Cseaariana,  Cicero  declined  to  undertake  active 
aenioe.  He  remained  in  Italy,  and  employed  himaelf  in 
ffudiob  aa  ha  thon^t*  tho  condnat  of  tiia  jonag  Octovina, 
Ow  nephew  and  habr  of  tiM  dietator.  TUa  enfty  diaaembler 
prf-n-.fftod  vp^X  and  Cioero  expected  to  te  able  t^.i  i^.-e  him 
as  a  convenient  opponent  to  Antonius.  It  must  be  eon- 
feaaed  that  the  veteran  sta teaman  was  himaelf  playing  a  part, 
and  diiiambling  with  tha  ywith  whom  ha  maantevantnally 
togeiiiddl  XlimBngHMwhelhddaa.aad  Oelntioa 
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won  ft.  TTo  Inolrod  on  TPith  snf  Is  faction  wHlo  Cicero 
excit«d  tho  pa.<v:jiou4t  of  tbe  citixeiia  against  Antonius  iu  the 
•eriet  of  omUijus  to  which  ho  gave  the  name  of  PkiJippicn, 
while  he  armed  tho  cootol*  Hiniiu  and  Fkoaa  to  orerthrow 
him.  The  orator,  now  adTanoed  in  ymn,  diowed  at  this 
eriaia  all  th«  vigour  with  which  ho  had  «noonnterod  Oatilina 
twenty  yean  earHer.  To  him  the  people  entrusted  the 
gorernment  of  the  city,  aijil  wLile  all  the  f:ir.;i.iq  uf  the 
repablio  were  coaceatrated  under  Tahous  leadem  on  the 
Cualpine,  he  misht  fancj  himaelf  for  a  momeot  the  real 
fimtwihiff  ffif  aflmn.  Bat  afttr  th*  dMtlM  o(  Hirthw  Md 
Fhm  in  tli9  IwililM  lMlm«  Maliitt,  and  tlM  diae^^ 
the  republicans  under  Docimus  Bratjs,  Octarius,  Anto- 
nioa,  aod  Lepidua  formed  a  compact  and  aawuoed  to  be 
a  triomvinte,  or  a  boud  flf  three  special  officers  for  the 
ngulatkn  of  the  commoutrealth.  Th«ix  aasnl  at  Rome 
ma  followed  by  bloody  pnMcriptioaa  «f  fbeir  pobUa  and 

private  enemies.  An'.rrjius  dcmandcf!  tie  h^s-i  of  Cifern, 
and  Octaviu^  yiolJwd  u.  ILo  or&tor  ilcd,  tt-gjliisr  wiiii  hia 
brother,  but  he  could  not  enduro  to  abandon  Italy,  and 
after  some  weeks'  delay,  which  seems  to  show  that  the  pur- 
suit was  not  keen,  he  was  ofertaken  at  the  door  of  his 
Formiao  villa  and  htt  throat  cut  by  the  bravo  Popilina. 
His  head  and  hands  ware  cat  off  and  sent  to  Rome,  where 
Antonins  caosci  them  to  be  afHxed  to  th:  r  srm,  and 
Falvia,  the  widow  of  Clodius  and  the  wife  oi  Autoniua, 
pierced  with  her  needle  the  tongue  which  had  declaimod 
agaiaat  both  har  Iwabaodiu  CiMO  pariahad  at  the  dose 
of  Oa  jmt  43,  at  <Im  aga  «f  a^ztJ^tllraa.  Oetavius,  io 
his  later  years,  as  the  Emperor  Augustua,  could  oooUy  aay 
of  tho  great  statogman  and  patriot  to  whoee  murder  he 
had  consented,  "  He  was  a  good  citixeo,  who  really  loved 
hia  aoootix."  Tlia  a^ing  waa  tndaad  wall  daaerTM^  bat 
it  ahanld  bava  oaoM  rob  puiai  Npft 

Cicero  waa  in^rcr!  not  cn!y  a  good  citiicn,  bL-t  n  c^ood 
man  ;  he  loved  noi  liLa  country  only  but  manitiad  in 
general  ;  he  loved  them  not  merely  from  a  kindly  nature, 
but  from  reflection  and  self-discipliae.  As  a  spocusao  of 
the  hi^esfe  cnltwa  «f  Uia  aaoiaat  warid  Mb.  nanl  and 
intellectual  h»  mnat  ever  stand  pre-eminent  Ho  was  a 
wiaer  if  not  a  more  sincere  patriot  than  Cato  ;  hiii  private 
virtaoe  were  vil  j  rted  .to  a  oeverer  test  than  thofie  of  M. 
Aorelius.  Hia  intellectual anperiority  i".  <i'ii!iciently  attested 
by  the  important  place  he  attaint  I,  m  iLe  faco  of  many 
diaadvanlagea,  intha  aondoot  of  pabUaaSiain.  Bat  a  large 
portioo  of  tnaltirarioaa  writiiigi  atlll  temaini,  and 
conatltutes  an  enduring  monument  to  his  fame,  which  has 
been  recognixed  throogh  all  agca.  The  great  balk  of  tbeso 
worka  may  be  coaveniently  claascd  aa  (1)  palftiea]*  (2) 
pbiloaopUeal,  (S)  pataooaL  Tha  fliat  diviaiM  aompriaea 
a  aoOaelloB  of  df^^  apaaehai  pofaiaiDg  to  have  been 
delivere^^  in  the  fnrum  or  the  curia,  though  some  of  thom 
certainly,  aa  for  instance  that  for  Milo  and  tho  greater 
number  of  tho  Philippics,  were  written  for  publication  but 
not  actaally  deiivwed.  The  flamiinimrai  of  that  for 
Manallns,  and  of  the  four  whkli  nlbr  to  the  ontan^  latum 
from  ezile,  baa  been  much  questioned,  Besides  tho 
speeches  themselves,  Cicero  produced  several  treatises  on 
the  subject  of  oratory,  which  as  part  of  tho  Roman  training 
for  pnUio  life  may  be  regarded  as  political  Of  these  the 
priMipal  are  tha  ds  Oratore,  the  Omter,  and  the  Brvtv*. 
Tha  Mjgia  of  tha  atrietlj  technical  treatises  da  InttrUiont 
and  MHorteonm  it  involved  in  much  perplexity.  To  this 
division  belong  still  more  strictly  tho  important  worka 
dt  LegUmt  and  «U  RtpMiea,  which  oontaia  valoabie 
referenoea  to  the  events  of  early  Roman  history.  To  our 
aaaond  diviaum  baleqg  tha  faaoaa  tiaatiiaa  <n  philaaaphy, 
fran  wUeh  wa  dariva  all  oar  knowladfa  of  tha  Cbadr 
■ystoms  wtirh  Biirrcnf^ i?d  to  the  schools  <if  Fl.ito  and 
Ariatotle,  aud  in  which  it  becam  tho  fsaliioa  to  aflect  an 


interest  at  Rome  Of  tbr^c  tl.r'  Amrf'-mica,  the  Tutctilancr, 
the  de  Finibxu,  and  (jliitia  wliicii  iiavo  been  lojt  were 
devoted  to  speculative  questions ,  tho  d<  Dh-i.iatiouf  &ni 
d»  Natura  Dtorum  refer  more  strictly  to  theological  tradi- 
tions ;  while  the  book  de  Officii*  is  an  elaborate  treatiaa  on 
moial  oblifatiooa.  The  amaUet  worka,  de  Sauetnle,  de 
Amteitia,  de  Contotatione,  and  probably  the  lost  essay  dt 
Gloria,  may  also  be  ranged  more  or  Icks  definitely  under 
tho  head  of  practical  philoeophy.  The  third  division 
embraces  Cicero's  lettere  in  two  series,  the  one  thoaa  t^hla 
Inand  Attion^  tba  otbar  (ad  faviiiiam)  to  hia  aartaapao- 
danta  ganaraDj;  To  tiieee  may  be  added  a  eoUeetion  of 
letters  addressed  to  his  brother  Quintus.  Theao  together 
give  an  account  of  the  writer's  life  almost  from  day  to  day  ; 
Uiey  ore  the  moat  valuable  of  hia  works  for  the  historical 
information  they  affoid  va,  aa  wail  aa  ior  tba  iurig^t  tbej 
give  ss  into  the  chaioetar  not  of  tlia  writer  only  Imt  of 
many  of  the  leading  personages  of  ttic  6ny.  In  both  these 
respects  they  stand  unique  amcii^'  iLl'  rt-.nains  of  antiquity, 
iind  fijw  men  of  historical  iiute  uven  in  recent  times  have 
been  BO  fally  prosentod  to  us  in  their  correspondence  as 
Cicero,  whoso  lifo  aoquiiaa  tiMMbj  its  transcendent  interest 
for  all  stadenta  of  hamao  natora.  It  may  be  added  that 
the  great  pbiloeopher  and  <»ator  amused  himself  farther 
with  inorfs  tl.m  (  ne  ambitious  flight  in  poetry.  His  verses 
on  hia  i:r  :jsul  attracted  some  attention  from  his  country- 
uiru^  and  a  !^|>-  i  luen  of  them  has oome  down  to  ua.  He  made 
also  a  Latin  tranalatieitof  thaaatronemieaijioaBt  of  Aiatui^ 
and  propoaad  at  least,  aa  haa  been  above  aaatidoBed,  to 
execute  an  epic  on  the  invasion  of  Britain  by  Cffi&ar. 

The  latest  erities]  and  complete  edition  fd  Cioero  e  works  ii  tKat 
o(J.CaspsrOr«lUns,printedstZnrich(18SC-18S8).  Tbetest  n 
penied  of  a  fall  sppantru  of  vatioos  resdinj^a,  is  followed  ly  » 
ooUeeUon  of  th«  siK-ieot  sciiolissts,  sn  elsbonte  Onomastieon.  and 
toket  raluabla  snpplements.  This  sditien  is  eompTiaed  in  sight, 
hat  may  be  men  aaavniwtljp  baaad  In  twelve  Jaig*  ocure 

voluuee.  (C  M.) 

CICOONARA,  LaOMLDO,  Count  (17G7-1834),  archa> 
ologist  and  writer  on  art,  waa  a  native  of  Ferrora.  At 
on  aariy  age  he  evinced  atrong  predilections  for  the  n\h 
jfcts  on  which  he  was  to  become  so  high  an  authority. 
Mathematical  and  physical  scitncc  diverted  him  a  while ; 
but  his  bent  was  decided,  and  not  even  tho  notice  of  such 
men  as  Spallanzani  and  Scarpa  could  make  s  Mvant  of 
him.  A  residence  of  some  years  at  Rome,  dbv  j  t  d  i  j  paint- 
ing and  the  study  of  tha  antiqoitiaa  and  gaUadea  of  tiM 
Eternal  City,  waa  followed  by  a  visit  to  Naplea  and  Bidly, 
and  by  the  publication,  at  I^ermo,  of  his  first  work,  a  poem 
of  no  merit  Tha  island  explorcil,  he  betook  himself  to 
Florence,  Milan,  Bologna,  and  Venice,  acquiring  a  completa 
and  paifeet  koowladca  of  tbaaa  and  other  attiea  frooi  tha 
point  of  idaw  of  an  wdusolo^  and  aennolsaear.  blTM 
be  took  up  his  abode  at  Hodena,  and  was  for  twelve  years 
engaged  in  politics,  becoming  a  member  of  tho  Icsgi^tive 
body,  a  oooncillor  of  state,  and  minister  plenipotentiary  of 
theC^pina Bapnblie  at  Tnrin.  NapoJaon daaocated  him 
with  tha  InMi  CfiowB ;  and  fa  1608  ba  waa  made  president 
of  tho  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts  at  Venice,  a  post  in  which 
he  did  good  work  for  a  number  of  years.  In  180S  appeared 
bis  treatise  />«/  Btllo  Rafjxonamenli,  dedicated  in  glowing 
terms  to  Napoleon.  This  was  followed  <16I3-18i&)  by 
his  vuignun  optu,  the  Storia  dtUa  Seultura  dot  no  /tieor- 
gimento  m  Italia  at  Seeolo  di  JfapoUom,  in  the  compoaitioo 
of  which  he  had  been  encouraged  aod  advised  by  Giordano 
and  Schlegel,  while  the  great  emperor  to  whom  it  was  dedi- 
cated had  assisted  the  publication  pecuniarily, — an  example 
which  the  Bourbons  did  not  follow.  This  b<x»k,  designed 
to  oomplata  tha  works  of  Wioekalnann  and  D'Agincoort, 
waa  (haresnlt  of  many  yean  erf  meditation  and  enmpaiiion ; 
it  is  illustrated  with  ISO  plates  in  outlinr-,,  ar.d  if  iTr.pcrf ?vt, 
is  yet  of  great  value.    In  1814,  on  ti^o  Uh.  of  H&iMjhoa, 
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CSoogiuira  waa  potroaued  by  Frandt  L  of  Austria,  and  pab- 
lithed  (1816-1820),  uoder  tho  aospicea  of  that  sovereign. 
In  MUrieie  piA  eotpieru  di  Vtnma,  two  mperb  foliue, 
irrH'"-!  mom  160  platan  G3iAigwL  \h  tb«  Tauium 
Wtdk  tlia  pnaantatioD  A  fliair  gffli  to  tha  Empraaa  Ouelioa 

at  Vienna,  Cicognar*  ad-^od  to  the  offering  an  iHiutrated 
catalogue  oi  ths  objscta  it  comprised  ;  this  book,  Omagyio 
dM«  Pnmniei*  YauU  aOa  McutUk  di  Carolina  Avyuata, 
pin  tad  for  privata  drenlattoa  at  tha  aathor'a  own  expense, 
taai  iiiiea  beceoMr  of  giaal  iralaa  to  tta  Ubliophiliat  Re- 

[Iceod  to  poTertj  by  these  Bplnrndid  pditcrm!  spcculationa, 
ClOOguara  contrived  to  aljeQato  thu  uuj/Liml  favour  by  Lui 
political  opiaiona.  left  Venice  for  Rome  ;  his  library 
«M  aani  to  market;  and  in  1821  he  pnbliahed  at  Piaa  a 
«af oliyiM  rmaomni,  rick  ill  UWographical  lore,  of  tbis  fine 
collection,  the  result  of  thirty  yean  of  loTing  labour,  which 
in  1824  waa  purchaaod  en  bine  by  Pope  Leo  XIL,  and 
added  to  the  Vfil ; cad  h:  rary.  'J  h  j  1  !ii  r  wi  rki  of  Cicognara 
aru — the  Meitwrie  Storicht  Litterati  ed  Artitti  Fetrarui, 
1811;  the  Vile  dd  iiu^t  PiUori  «  Seultori  /Wtwwv 
MS.;  the  Memorie  ^patttmti  alia  Storia  delta  Cakoffrajia, 
1831;  and  a  large  nnffllMr  of  dissertaliona  on  painting, 
■colptare,  engraving,  and  other  kindred  subjecta.  (See 
Fkpoli,  in  No.  1 1  of  the  Exile,  a  print  written  and  pub- 
liahed  bj  Italian  refogoos). 

CbngPMii'iiwpntotiion  ii  ftiacipally  founded  on  hie^forui 
iJBa  SmUura.  TUa  k  *  valoable  hook,  hot  it  is  disfigured 
and  weakened  by  the  enthusiasm  tli.-it  the  autlior  to 
«acrifico  almost  all  the  lighta  of  modem  sculptare  to  the 
reputation  of  his  friend  Canova,  to  whom  the  seventh  part 
of  tha  bode  k  daratad.  His  vock  m  gnaideiit  of  tbe 
Aeadamy  at Taniea  ma  abo  cueatlsiit;  to  lum  an  attii< 
bnted  tho  increase  in  number  of  the  professors,  the  improvo- 
meut  in  the  cuuntes  of  study,  the  institution  of  prises,  and  the 
foundation  of  a  gallery  for  the  reception  of  Veaetian  {MCtanab 

CID,  Ths,  Bodbioo  Due  ut  Btvut,  tha  lavouito 
liaio  of  Spain,  and  moit  pvomuMnt  figure  in  liar  lHer»> 
turc,  has  a  name  so  obscured  by  myth  and  fable  as  scarcely 
to  belong  to  history.  So  extravagant  are  the  deeds  as- 
cribed to  him,  and  so  marrellous  the  attribates  with  which 
he  has  been  dothed  bv  tha  food  idolatif  of  hia  ooniltij* 
men,  tbu  by  aome  ha  haa  baen  daaaad  witb  lha  Amadfaaa 
and  the  Orlandos  whoee  eiploita  ho  emulated,  Tho  Jesuit 
Mssdea  stoutly  denies  that  he  had  any  real  existence,  and 
this  heresy  has  not  wanted  followers  even  in  Spain.  The 
truth  of  tlie  matter,  however,  haa  baen  expressed  by  Cer- 
vantea,  through  the  moatb  «f  tba  Gbaoa  in  I>on  Quixote: 
**  Tbera  ia  no  doubt  there  was  such  a  man  as  the  Cid,  but 
much  doubt  whether  he  achieved  what  is  attributed  to 
him."  The  recent  researches  of  Professor  Dozy,  of  Ley- 
deu,  have  amply  confinQed  this  opidioo.  There  is  a  Cid 
of  history  and  a  Cid  of  romance^  dSftriag  very  materially 
in  character,  bat  aadi  filling  a  large  apaea  ia  the  annals  of 
kit  eountiy,  and  enrting  a  singular  iofltienoe  In  the  de- 
Telopment  uf  the  national  geniusL 

The  Cid  of  history,  though  falling  short  of  the  poetical 
itel  which  tho  patriotism  of  his  countrymen  has  for  700 
7«Ni  dwrishad,  ia  atiU  the  foremoat  man  of  tba  haiaicai 
period  of  8paiii-^ha  grealeit  vanior  ptodtteed  out  of  the 
long  Btmgglo  between  Christian  and  Moslem,  and  the  per- 
fect tji>o  of  tho  Spanish  Goth  of  the  12th  <^tury.  Rod- 
rigo  I)iaz,  called  de  Bivar,  from  the  pbce  of  his  birth, 
bettor  known  by  the  title  given  lum  bj  tika  Aiabe  aa  the  Oid 
(JR  8mdf  Um  lord),  and  K  Camptaior,  the  champion  par 
exeMtttce,  was  of  a  noble  family,  one  of  whoso  members  in  a 
former  generation  had  been  elected  judge  of  Caatile.  The 
date  of  his  birth  cannot  be  fixed  with  any  certainty,  but  it 
was  probably  between  1030  and  1040.  Aa  Bodrigo  Diss 
do  mvnr  he  is  first  mentioned  in  a  charter  of  Fernando  L 
<CdieyiBarl0ei.  Xbe  kgonda  whidi  ^ook  of  the  dd  m 


accomponying  this  monareli  in  bis  azpadiUooa  to  IVance 
and  Italy  must  be  rejectod  as  purely  apocryphal  Fer- 
nando, a  grwl  end  wise  prince  under  whom  the  tide  of 
Moslem  conquest  waa  fint  offaetiialljr  atommod,  en  hia 
deathbed,  in  1065,  divided  Ua  tarritotiie  aawiig  Ua  Itre 
children.  Castile  was  loft  to  his  eldest  son  Sancho,  Lrnn 
to  Alphonso,  Qalicia  to  Qarcia,  Zamora  and  Turo  to  his 
two  daughters  Urraca  and  Elvira.  Tbe  extinction  of  tbe 
Western  Caliphate  and  the  diapeiaioa  of  tbe  onoa  noble 
heritage  of  the  Onnnledoa  into  snnionNu  petty  iadepeBdent 
^tatr?,  licid  taken  place  some  thirty  years  prrvin-isly,  eo 
tLil  CabU'.ian  and  Moslem  were  once  agaiL  upou  cijUdl 
torma,  the  country  being  almost  equally  divided  between 
them.  Oo  both  sides  was  civil  war,  urged  as  fiercely  aa 
that  against  the  common  enemy,  in  which  the  partieo 
sought  allies  indiscriminately  among  Christians  and  Ma- 
hometans. No  condition  of  aGTairs  could  be  more  favour- 
blo  to  tho  gcuioa  of  the  Cid.  Ho  rose  to  great  distino- 
ation  in  the  war  between  Sancho  of  Castile  and  Sancho 
of  Navarre,  in  which  he  won  his  name  of  Campeador,  by 
tdaying  tbe  enentj'a  champion  in  single  combat.  In  the 
quarrel  between  Sancho  and  his  brother  Alphonso,  Bodrigo 
Diaz  espoused  the  cause  of  the  former,  and  it  was  he  who 
suggested  the  perfidioua  stratagem  by  which  Sancho 
eventually  obtained  tlw  victory  and  poesesaioa  «f  Ltoa. 
Sancho  having  been  liyit  ill  1073,  wJule  engaged  in  die 
siege  of  2Lamora,  Alpbonao  waa  taken  from  his  prison  and 
raised  to  the  vacant  tbrooe.  One  of  the  most  striking  of 
the  passages  in  tho  Cid's  legendary  history  is  that  whtfein 
he  is  represented  as  forcing  the  new  king  to  swear  that  lie 
had  no  part  in  hia  bcnther'a  death  ;  but  there  was  ownee 
enough  widioat  this  for  Alphonao^  eaiuoeity  against  'die 
man  who  bad  belfMsd  to  despoil  him  of  his  patrimony.  For 
a  time  the  Cid,  already  renowned  throughout  Spaia  for  his 
prowess  in  war,  was  even  advanced  by  the  king's  favotir 
end  ontmated  with  high  commiaaiona  of  itate.  In  1074 
tha  CSA  waa  mdded  to  Xinena,  daughter  of  die  eovntef 
Ovicdo.and  granddaughtrr.yvtlu;  niother's  side, of  Aljih:  ti^r, 
v.  Tha  original  deed  of  the  marnage-contract  is  still 
extant  Some  time  afterwards  the  Cid  was  sent  on  an  em- 
basqr  to  collect  tribute  from  Motemid,  the  king  of  SeviUa^ 
wboin  he  foond  engaged  in  •  war  with  Ahdallaii,  the  king 
of  Omnn^a.  Or.  .Wn^allah's  Bide  were  mnry  Cnatilian 
iiu^hlij,  uijicng  tlitjui  Count  Garcia  Ordonez,  a  jjaiice  of 
the  blood,  whom  the  Cid  endeavoured  vainly  to  persuade 
of  the  disloyalty  of  opposing  their  master's  ally.  In  the 
battle  which  ensued  nader  the  walls  of  Seville,  Abdallah 
and  his  auxiliaries  were  routed  with  great  slaughter,  the 
Cid  returning  to  Burgos  with  many  prisoners  and  a  rich 
booty.  Til.  '  '  fresh  proofs  of  his  prowess  only  served  to 
kindle  against  him  the  rancour  of  his  enemies  and  the 
Jaakmay  of  the  king.  Qarcia  Ordonez  accused  him  to  Al- 
phonso of  keeping  bock  part  of  the  tribute  received  from 
Seville,  and  the  king  took  advantage  of  the  Cid's  abaence 
on  a  raid  against  the  ^sfci -rn.  to  baui*h  him  from  Castile. 
Heoceforth  Bodrigo  Diss  be«ao  to  live  that  heroic  pica- 
resque life  which  haa  indo  hun  famous,  sometimea  fighting 
uoder  the  Chriatian  buner,  enmwitiinoa  under  Moorish,  bofc 
always  for  hia  own  hand.  At  the  head  of  e  hand  of  800 
free  lances  he  offered  his  scrvii ,  s  firsf  to  the  count  of 
Barcelona  ;  then,  failing  him,  to  iloctadir,  the  Arab  king 
uf  Saragoasa,  of  the  race  of  the  Bani  Houd.  Under 
Mootadir,  and  hia  enooeasors  Moutamin  and  Moatein,  the 
CHd  lenetned  for  neerly  eight  years,  fighting  their  hetdea 

against  Mahometan  and  Christian,  ivhrti  nnt  rncr.t^od 
upon  his  own  hting  admitted  ulinost  to  a  share  of 

their  royal  auihjri;y  Ho  made  more  than  one  attempt  to 
be  reconciled  with  Alphonso,  but  hia  overturea  being 

«f  dieBani 


jpcted,  he  turned  his  arms  againat  the 
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ClmstiaD  Bt&t«t  of  Ar&goD  and  Barcelona,  and  hariTing 
cvea  the  border  laada  of  Castile.  Among  th&  enterpiisM 
of  tbe  Cid  the  moat  famous  was  that  against  Valencia, 
than  tha  riohoit  and  moat  flooriahiiuto^  of  the  Fnuaaala, 
■ad  «B  objaol  «(  cnpiditj  to  twtK  CluiraaB  and  lf«il>Ba. 

The  Cid  appeared  before  the  phkce  at  the  head  of  an  army 
of  7000  men,  for  the  gruater  part  Mahometans.  In  vain  did 
the  Yalencians  implore  succour  from  the  emir  of  Cordova, 
•od  froiB  -tbair  oo-iatigioiuats  in  other  parts  of  the  Feoin- 
•ob.  In  daflaim  of  «  araj  which  marched  to  the  relief 
of  the  beleaguered  city  under  YuMuf  the  Almoravide,  the 
Cid  took  Valencia  after  a  siege  of  nine  month*,  on  the 
lOth  of  Juno  1094 — the  richeat  priie  wliicli  up  to  that 
time  had  beeo  reoovwed  from  the  Hoora.  The  oondi- 
tfams  of  tiu»  tmtmdtt  imm  all  Tiolated — the  eadi  Ibn 
DjfthhftfT  burnt  alive,  a  va«t  nnmb«r  of  the  citixeas  who  had 
escaped  death  by  famine  slaughtered,  and  the  poesessiona 
divided  among  the  Campoodor'a  compftniunR.  Li  f  Uier 
respects  the  Cid  appears  to  hare  used  his  rictorj  mildly, 
raHng  hu  kingdoni,  vhidi  now  mlitaeed  umAj  n*  whole 
of  Valencia  and  Murcia,  for  four  year*  with  vigour  and 
justice.  At  length  the  Almoravidea,  whom  he  had  seTeral 
timoa  beaten,  marched  against  him  in  great  force,  inflict- 
ing a  crashing  defeat  at  Cnen^i  upon  the  Cid's  army, 
nudar  hia  fovooiita  tianteoant,  Airar  Fallen  The  blow 
was  a  fatal  one  to  the  aged  and  war-worn  Campeedor,  who 
died  of  anger  and  grief  in  July  1099.  His  widow  main 
tattled  Valencia  for  three  years  longer  against  the  Moors, 
but  waa  at  last  compelled  to  evacuate  the  cjty,  taking  with 
her  the  body  of  the  Cid  to  be  boried  in  the  monastery  of 
San  Pedro  at  Cardeha,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Burgoa. 
Here,  in  the  centre  of  a  amall  chapel,  aorroanded  by  his 
chief  companions  in  arms,  by  Alvar  Fanoz  Minaya,  Pcro 
Ikrmudez,  Martin  Antolinez,  and  Pelaai  the  Asturian, 
rest,  after  frequent  disturbances  front  Itiand  and  foe, 
the  bonea  of  the  migb^  warrior,  tba  tiaaat  of  Bpanish 
heroes,  the  embodiment  of  all  the  national  Tirtnea  and 
most  of  the  national  vices.  Philip  11.  tried  to  f, 
canonized,  but  Borne  objected,  anil  not  without  raason. 
Whatever  W8N  his  qualities  aa  a  fighter,  the  Cid  waa  bat 
indiffafant  OMtarial  ont  of  which  to  make  a  saint,—*  bud 
who  haMled  against  Christiaa  and  againat  Moslem  with 
equal  zeal,  who  burnt  churches  and  niowpies  with  equal 
seat,  who  ravaged,  plundered,  and  slew  as  much  for  a 
livelihood  as  for  aaj  patriotic  or  religions  purpose,  and  was 
in  tnith  almoat  as  Bmeh  of  a  Mnianlinan  aa  •  Cauiatiaa  in 
Ilia  habita  and  his  cfaaiaotar.  ffia  traa  plaoa  in  liialory 
is  that  of  the  gn  atcnt  of  the  gmmrrUUro* — the  perfect  type 
of  that  sortuif  warrior  in  whidv  from  the  days  of  Sartoriua 
to  llkose  of  £1  Empachadfl^  tba  aoQ  o<  Bfaia  baa  bean 
most  productive^ 
The  Cid  of  nmuiea,  tba  Cfd  of  •  tbooaaad  battles, 

legends,  and  dramas,  the  Cid  ss  spotheoeizod  in  literature, 
the  CHd  invoked  by  good  Spaniards  in  every  national 
cmLs,  whoso  name  is  a  perpetual  and  ever-present  inspira- 
tbn  to  Spanish  patriotiam,  is  «  vaqr  diffatMit  character  from 
the  historical  Rodrigo  Dtaa— fbe  freebooter,  the  rebel,  the 
Consorter  with  the  infidels  and  tlie  niarirs  of  Spiun.  He 
ia  the  Perfect  One,  the  Born  in  a  Happy  Hoar,  "  My  Cid," 
the  inrincible,  the  magnanimous,  the  all-powerfuL  He  ia 
the  type  of  kaight^  Ttftae,  the  miirer  of  patiiotio  duty,  the 
flowa  of  an  Christian  graea.  Ha  ii  Rohuid  a&d  Bayard 
in  one.  In  the  jKjjJular  literature  of  Spain  ho  holda  a 
place  such  aa  baa  no  parallel  in  other  countries.  From  an 
abnoat  contemporary  period  he  has  been  the  subject  of 
■opg ;  and  ba  iriw  waa  cbantad  hj  waodering  minatrels 
inthe  ISA  flantaxj  baa  anrrrrad  to  ba  bymaad  in  ravo- 
lutionaiy  odes  of  the  19th.  In  a  barbarous  Latin  poem, 
written  in  celebration  of  the  oonqosat  of  Almeria  by  Al- 
|Aam  m  iA  tba  jaor  m7»  wa  bav*  thabHrd  tartiflrlny 


to  the  nqpafMBiaaua  of  tba  Od  tmmg  Ua  «oa^ 

herwcs 

I/aaaoet  tatv  quod  ab  hoatibtu  haud  faperstiij; 
Qol  MBoli  ]baN%  esnitaa  damnit  qnoqne  aoatraa" 

Within  a  hundred  years  of  his  death  the  Cid  had  beeoim 
the  centre  of  a  whole  aystem  of  myths.  The  Poema  del 
Cid,  written  in  the  latter  half  of  the  12th  century,  hh.^ 
aoaraaly  aoj  tnoa  o<  •  bistinical  ohanctar.  iJready  the 
CSdbad  wadiadhiaHwtlieoais,  aadOaaHKaii  loyalty  eoald 
not  consaat  to  dapM*  liai  nhan  bwMiad  If  fcia  wva- 
raigB>- 

cry  the  weeping  dtiiMH  «f  Bwgai^  ••  Oqr  tba  iiflt 
OD  liiavaj. 

Tba  Foam  of  tba  Cid  la  brt  a  fkagmanl  of  8744  VBai» 

written  in  a  barbarous  style,  in  rugged  ."wsonant  rhymea,  and 
a  rude  Alexandrine  measure,  but  it  glows  with  the  pure  fire 
of  poetry,  and  is  fnll  of  a  noble  simplicity  and  « true  epied 
gtandmir,  iaTaloabla  aa  a  living  piatara  of  tba  aga^  Xba 
ballads  relating  to  the  CSd,  of  inddh  aaariy  two  bmdral 
are  oitant,  are  greatly  inferior  in  merit,  though  some  of 
them  are  nut  unworthy  to  1<t<  mnkod  with  the  beat  in  this 
kind.  Dnran  beliiM  ^  i  greater  part  of  them  to  have 
been  wrirtan  in  the  i6th  oentaiy.  A  few  betray,  not 
more  by  Aa  aatiqoity  of  tbair  language  than  by  ttair 

cnt'iral  anr?  simpln  tnnc,  tmre,';  of  an  earlier  atro  and  a  freer 
national  life.  Tlity  ull  Uku  groat  liberties  with  history, 
thua  belyibg  the  opinion  of  Sancho  Pknsa  that  **  the 
ballada  ara  too  old  to  tell  lisa."  Boob  of  them  aa  era  not 
genmna  nliee  of  tba  IStb  eaatny  ara  either  poatiaal 
versions  if  t^ie  Ipnding  episodes  in  thf  hfm'j!  life  con 
taiaed  in  the  VkroHxcU,  that  Chnmtcie  itaniL  imTiiig  L«-n 
doubtlesa  composed  out  of  stiU  earlier  legends  as  aung  by 
the  wanderu^/iy^arM,  or  pore  iavantions  of  a  Ister  tima^ 
owing  their  inapiimtion  to  wa  nMMBces  of  chivaliy.  In 
these  la«t  the  balLid-mongcra,  not  to  let  their  native  hero 
bo  outdone  by  the  Amadises,  the  Esplandians,  and  the  Felix- 
martee,  engage  him  in  the  moat  extravagant  adventures — 
making  war  upon  the  king  of  France  and  upoD  the 
emperor,  receiving  embassies  from  the  Soldan  of  PeiaiB» 
be^urding  the  Pope  at  Rome,  and  performing  other  feata  not 
mcnti(jncd  even  in  the  Poem  or  the  Chronicle.  The  last 
and  the  wor«t  of  the  Cid  ballads  are  thi:>ee  which  betray 
by  their  frigid  conceits  and  feeble  mimicry  of  the  antique 
the  false  teste  and  essentially  nnheroic  i^wil  of  Iba  ago  of 
I^ilip  IL  As  for  the  innumerable  other  poems,  dramss, 
and  tales  which  have  been  founded  on  the  legend  of  the 
Cid,  from  the  days  of  Ouillon  do  Castro  and  Diamante  to 
thoae  of  Qointana  and  Troebo,  they  serve  merely  to  prove 
the  abiding  popvlatity of  tba  national  bato iaUa nativa 
land. 

The  chief  ionrcM  frtnii  which  the  rtory  of  the  Cid  ia  to  be 
guthcrrd  nrf,  f:r»t,  thn  Latin  chronicle  discoTeri  J  :  ,  Ftiieo  in  the 
coBTent  of  Sab  Iiidro  at  hi-ow,  jiroTcd  by  Lutfirml  c .  ,  ienc*  to  h»T» 
baen  Written  li*f(ir«!  1258;  the  Cronica  Oentra!,  r  [  iiaed  by  Al- 
phonao  X.  in  th«  wcbiul  half  of  the  13th  ccntur;,-,  paAlr  (m  lar  u 
reUt«a  to  the  Cid)  from  the  abora.  partly  coatamDOfBry 
Arabia  biatariai^  and  partly  ftom  tiaditutt ;  t^  CnniM  M  Cid, 
firttp«UlahsdlnUl<W  Jnaada  Telaiaiio^aUotsf  the 
tary  af  8an  Mfo  at  ChrMs,  whiflb  Is  a  eaauDailoB  bea  Ob  IsB^ 
intarisidid  With  new  flcttona  doa  t»  the  psljr  af  tha  oonffQar; 
Urtly,  vuieaa  Aiabie  maBoaeripta,  soow  of  eeotsmporary  date^ 
whieh  ara  examined  and  tbair  clauna  weigbed  in  tha  aaoood  voloiae 
of  rrofeiior  Doxy's  SutorUdt  la  lUUrattm  ii  ritpagn*  mi 

Habcr,  Htdlar,  and  Fctdinaad  Wolf  ara  anoag  tha  laadisf 
anthcdticJi  ic  tba  hurtoiy  and  Uteratoia  of  tha  o£  IL  DMua 
Hinard  haa  pobliahad  tba  poem,  with  a  literal  French  trantlatiaa 
and  BOtaa,  and  John  Hookham  fnn  haa  rtmdartd  it  into  ^"ifliafc 
with  vxtraordioary  rpirit  and  fidelity.  Hia  largaat  ooQaotioB  «f 
the  Cid  b&llada  U  that  of  Duran,  in  tha  Somtuutrt  OnuraX,  ia 

two  vdtunai^  feoaiag  part  .of  fiivsd«W9>*'s  SMktmt  4t  Aulu  u 
t^i*rf»  ^  %  V.} 
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OEDEB,  Ml  alcobolio  bevora^  obtained  b?  t>TO  f<•mf^nt= 
ion  of  thejoio6  of  apples.  Fhe  manuIactLu-e  cbiedjr 
Waiai  on  hj  the  ealtinttore  of  the  fruit,  and  it  haa  been 
awdactod  fiom  vaiy  ninoto  tisM*  in  Hflnford,  Woroeeter, 
(ANWMler,  Bomwwty  md  Dsvondiin  in  Ba^taad,  tod  In 
Normandy  in  France.  C-Arr  h  nhn  largely  prepared  and 
consumed  in  Uppur  A.uatria,  \V  i^rii  iuberg,  in  Iho  districU 
of  the  Uune  and  the  Mo  i  Lie,  aad  in  Holland  ;  a:id  it 
it  beeidw  •  oomirvnn  bevera^se  in  tba  Netr  Englaad  and 
Wertsni  Statlee  «f  Amarion.  In  the  eoath-weit  of  England 
the  most  esteomod  T&rtotlos  of  apple  cultivated  for  eider* 
making  are  the  Royal  Wilding,  tha  Fozwhelp,  WUte 
N  jr[rjLii]dy  Beoch,  Yell  v  ^Styre,  Handaomd  Mandy,  and 
Sinnne'e  Kernel  For  a  aupehor  quality  of  cider  the  large 
mm,  iiMluidl  i^lea  of  aeveral  Tarietiea  are  eelected,  and 
■fa  groond  np  to  a  fine  pnlp  eitlier  in  an  old-ftohiwand  cUar 
mill,  or  in  one  of  eeTenJ  newer  maehinea  wUtih  bnf*  been 
introdacad  for  pulping  the  truit.  The  old  form  of  un",! 
conaiati  of  a  clroolar  trough  around  which  a  bage  heavy 
itOM  wheel  or  runner,  weighing  about  r  Ion,  is  drawn  hj 
ftkoMk  IbIo  the  troogh  a  charge  of  applai^  to  tha  amount 
of  frMB  8  to  10  bnahela^  fa  thrown,  ttd  tba  mfll  a  kept  in 
motion  till  the;  whole  maas  w  rvMlncL-d  to  a  fine  unifurni  pnlp, 
which  is  technically  called  "  the  cheeac  "  The  old-fashioned 
mills  are  now  generally  mtptliadMl  bj  modem  inTentioni, 
of  whkh  (MuMmt  «id«r  jnm  anj  ta»  takan  aa  the  type. 
It  taiaieto  of  two  p«h«  of  lolfan  Boontad  h  a  etrong 
wooden  frami  Tho  first  and  upper  pair  are  of  hard  wood, 
atndded  with  trou  teeih  or  knirea,  set  immediatelr  under 
a  hopper  into  which  the  fruit  ia  fed.  In  paaaing  between 
Ika  fini  pair  the  frail  ia  alioed  into  maaSk  piaoaa  vkieh  fall 
botnoaB  Aa  aaeoad  ftit  of  nUai^  ptaeed  iM«Bodiatdy 

b<»!ow.  Tlcso  eonsbt  cf  heavy  cylinders  of  stone  net  qnitc 
close  80  tiuil  tho  opposing  surfaces  pretijs  ttguujst  each  oLhur, 
and  tho  sliced  apples  in  passing  between  them  are  bruised 
toaflnapolp  wlUch  ia  reoeived  into  a  tn>D|^  placed  directly 
under.  Iho  palp  or  dieaia  fa,  or  oa|^  to  bo,  laid  aaide 
for  at  least  a  night  to  allow  fermentation  to  M$t  in  bcfnnrt 
the  Jnioe  ia  oxpreasod.  By  this  means  the  aromatic  cd 
contained  in  the  ae«>!.i  LH  t^ztracted,  communicating  its 
aroma  to  the  maim,  and  a  rlchar,  fuller-flaToniad  beirerage 
iathareaalt  TTxe  cheeee  ia  placed  latolrolothB  in  aatroog 
fnaMd  box  for  eiyreiing  the  juice,  an  operation  which 
HunI  be  gently  and  oarefuly  performed,  ao  that  the  liqnid 
may  be  o'lta'med  as  piini  aiid  clear  as  poasibla  The  juicj^ 
ought  to  have  a  spociEc  gravity  of  from  107  to  I  08,  and 
ahonld  contain  10  or  11  per  cent  of  aogar  and  0  6  to  0*7 

CoaokofmaUBMid.  Oa  liquor  fa  itcaiMd  and  ^aeed 
fecnontliigalliiortB  fai^  vstiorteaopantoeaAa  In 
the  fi  rmcntation  which  oiuoea  an  abundant  sediment  is 
thrown  to  the  bottom  and  a  eonm  riaea  to  th4>  aurfaoa.  In 
a  week  or  ten  day*  thfa  action  ahonld  taaTe  the  liqnid  dear 
and  bright  >f  tha  faimainaliott  baa  oootiiiiiad  itoadj  and 
nodcfita  noKqddfaOaiinHltadoffliitoeMlEi,  aafkoo 
as  possible  from  acum  and  aedimeat,  and  excluded  from 
atmospheric  influence  to  atop  the  further  action  of  the  fer- 
ment. If  in  the  early  part  of  the  following  spring  it  fa 
found  to  be  attU  clear,  nothiog  farther  fa  Mqoind  axeapl 
to  caak  it  np  for  tba  marfcat;1mt  ahodd  it  httva  Inwobm 
thick  and  ropy  it  most  bo  •*  fined  "  either  by  means  of  i«^ 
inglaaa  or  witn  stewed  and  mashed  apples.  It  ia  frequently 
found  noceeaar^-,  in  order  effectually  to  stop  fermentatwa, 
to  expose  the  liquor  to  the  influence  of  aulphnrona  acid  gaa, 
which  is  done  by  burning  a anlphar  tipped  atick  iiullaa 
onek  ball  filUd  with  cider,  and  shaking  the  caak  ao  ae  to 
make  the  liquor  afa«torb  the  acid  jaras.  Such  "  matched  " 
cidf.T  is  ruadily  «i»itfcted  by  connoia^oure.  Tho  artiSeial 
coloohng  of  cider,  when  pracUaed,  fa  dooe  either  with  burnt 
ngar,  &a  joM*  of  rod  Uat.  kgwood,  or  cochineal ;  and  in 
iinBtiriimi  wntiiiiiHiMliiil  totlw  bmg> 


ftc^  with  elder  flowery  iwnnawinn^  dorea,  or  other  aroniaticft 
The  following  analyafa  of  a  pint  of  oommon  cider  auch  a* 
ia  Bupplied  to  agrioiltuil  kMNOTRi  li  BoBWiatihlra  h  by 

Dr  Voelckar : — 


Wat«  ... 

Aloohol.... 

Orspe  Sugar  

Onm  and  otraotlve  1 
AUnubIimnib  I 


I'M 
ISIS 


CIdor  is  very  prone  to  undergo  luretous  fermf'ijtr.tion,  aud 
develop  a  rotigh,  aharp,  vinegaiy  taate  ;  and  in  that  condi- 
tion iti  oonaofflption  readily  oaoaea  diaidioaa  and  colic. 
Boughneaa  may  ba  mask  ndnced  by  treatment  witk  nn> 
wm  compounda  prepared  for  the  pnrpoao  wkub  eentaiii 

I'.nii?,  (jr  by  the  addition  of  a  quantity  of  hop*  Inoiled  is-lth 
treacle  or  hooey  to  the  acetihed  cider.  When  sound  it  ia 
a  aliulooomo.  agreeable,  and  refreehing  ttimnlant  beveragai 
In  QowMgn apiri^^fU  U»aAf,  fa dfatilled  from  cider. 

OXEMTUBOOB,  NiOAno  Al-wmwu  vm  (176S-18091, 
poet  and  pullii  L^t,  wae  ^lonx  at  Madrid  TTo  studied  wito 
diatioetion  at  balamanca,  where  he  sat  at  the  feet  of  the 
poot  lUlandea  Valdec.  The  jtmr  1778  law  the  filflt  of  Ul 
and  tba  attention  of  hfa  ooanttynan  won 
Ho  waa  appointad  oditor  of  tha 
Ooveroment  organs,  tha  Gacef<-t  and  Mtmtno,  and  an 
article  on  Napofaon  published  in  the  former  drew  down  on 
him  the  heafy  hand  of  Murai.  Cionfuegoa  waa  coodomoed 
to  daatb ;  ka  nfnood  onbrniaaion,  and  vonld  oawiwd^y 
ha«olM«l«noatedkatfiirtbeprayeto«fkfafrfaiBih.  At 
their  inatenco  tho  oenteDee  waa  ctiiomuted  into  one  of  diy- 
portation  into  Fmnce.  Worn  out  with  gnef  and  fatigue, 
ho  died  at  Orthea  in  tho  following  year.  Hfa  veiaea  are 
<t«itat»<i  fwyfli  tkaaa  of  Veldes:  ther  aia  br 

BO  neaaa  doAdont  fai  Beienea  or  paaaioa,  hot  thoy  an  too 

often  disfignrod  by  a  spnrioTtB  Bcntimpnlality  and  by  an 
ailc-tjltitioii  of  tho  Rimsj  pljilL«opby  of  the  ago.  Ha  waa. 
blamed  for  an  unspanng  ua«  at  or.ce  of  archaianiH  and 
of  aoveltioly  which  aome  regarded  with  approval,  but 
othora  deaoanaod  kim  aa  a  traitor  to  thogloriooa  traditiono 
of  Oaatilian  art»  aad  aa  bent  on  Frenchifying  the  noUe 
Oastilfan  tdiom.  Hfa  playa — Pitaeo,  Zoraida,  La  Condeta 
d<  CitstUla,  and  Idoineneo,  four  trugi-dn'rt  on  thf  ]iMMJ<l:> 
clsMio  French  model,  and  La*  Hermanai  Genero»a»f  a 
oome<^y^"hayo  been  long  forgotten  both  in  the  dcaet  Mtd 
on  the  otagOL  8ee  Ticknor,  Hittan  8pmU3i  LiUraimrtt 
▼oL  iii ;  and  Cienfuegrw,  Obnt  Fomea$,  9  vols.,  Madrid, 
1816. 

CIQAR,  a  form  in  which  tobacco  ia  prepared  for  smoking 
without  the  oae  of  a  pipe.  Cigan  oonaut  of  certain  portiona 
of  flDaJl  nndbiokin  loaf  tobacco  rolled  ttfitkarni  Hio  Ion 
of  a  dtort  olldc  or  rod  topering  to  a  polat  at  om  end  eoOed 

tho  curl  or  twist,  aiid  Ertnlv  wrLi]jpitd  round  with  one  or 
two  wrappings  of  whole  leaf  tobacco.  Tho  manufacture 
of  cigara  fa  conducted  by  hand-labour,  and  the  varioua 
opawtionaaiopatioaned  with  great daitwitf.  Tbaaelectod 
Mnraa  tobenaed  for  wrapping  are  Hret  damped  and  stripped 

or  frr-rd  from  tho  midrib,  bv  which  c-ach  kdf  is  torn  into 
two  halves.  Theee  are  smoothed  out  and  preaaed  to  remove 
any  ereaaea,  and  vith  a  aharp  knife  the  worlcman  eoto  each 
into  the  proper  akapo  to  Imm  n  m^ppat  On 
wrapper  ao  prepared  a  anilldant  qvantity  of  anial 
broken  leaf  ia  placed,  and  tho  whole  is  lien  Wrsppcd  T?p  in 
the  form  oi  a  cigar.  An  external  wrapper  of^  hue  uniform 
leei  u  added  and  iocured  in  a  p^ouli  ir  kind  of  knot  at  tha 
■mailer  end.  Thfi  thidc  aad  fa  ttimmad  by  plagiK  tko 
cigar  in  a  g»nge  aad  H  to  a  dednito  ma^  Mtim 

tetAii^  thno^n  SM  d(M  «t  tiipnoMMrkrapm*  to 
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tW  nn  or  in  artiflci&l  boat,  and  when  thoroughly  dry  th«y 
ttv  ptflkad  in  bcaei  for  wle.  Cheroots  differ  only  is  torn. 
fram  flcdiiwiy  cigsra,  ■lopiag  gradnaUj  from  Hi*  iiaA  io 
the  thta  end,  which  Ln«t«iid  of  finishing  in  a  point,  la  cut 
and  trimffled  iLo  luno  aa  the  thick  eod.  C^areUcs  &re 
Mill  dflB^  ■ometifflM  eooaiating  of  fine  ent  tobnooo 
wxspped  vp  io  tbin  papw  «r  inMrtad  ia  itoaw  tatak 
(TIgtit  an  aoU  indar  u  innniia  vwia^cf  aaiDM,  derived 
oithfr  from  the  country  of  their  maanfacturei  from  ths  Mrrd 
of  tob«u:co  oaed,  or  from  the  fancy  of  the  manafactimir.  l  ac 
fincet  eigare  are  obtained  from  Havana  in  Cuba,  and  in 
tlMm  the  tUfik  ends  are  lefl  wtriamed  hj  the  knife ;  bat 
•Ithongh  «Ub  !•  eharaelMiilw  it  k  obrioadr  bo  teat  el 

peTJuinenfea.     Obero-'t?  come  principxilly  fNBt  Mftpfllft  It* 
the  Phiiippine  Lblaadii.    See  Tobacco. 

CIONA.NI,  Carlo  (1628-1719),  was  bom  at  Bologna, 
whara  ba  atodied  nndar  Battiita  Cairo,  and  altenrarda 
imdar  AlbaaL  Thtmgli  an  intimate  friend  of  tiha  latter, 
and  hia  most  renowned  discipio,  Cignani  was  yet  etrongly 
and  deeply  influenced  by  tlie  gcuiua  of  Correggio,  aa  a 
comparison  of  his  drawing  and  of  hia  manner  of  treating 
light  and  ahadow  with  that  of  the  painter  of  Parma  wiU 
proTCk  Hia  greateat  work,  moreover,  the  Aaaumption 
runnd  the  cupola  ot  the  charch  of  the  Madonna  della 
Fuoca  at  Forli,  which  occupied  him  some  twenty  years, 
and  ia  in  some  respects  one  of  iha  granJ^st  and  iin  <l 
remarkable  works  of  art  of  the  17 th  MDtury,  is  obviously 
iaapirad  from  the  more  renowned  freaoo  of  Antonio  Lsti 
in  the  cupola  of  the  cathedral  of  Parma.  Cignani  had 
aome  of  the  defeeta  of  his  maaters  ;  hia  elaborate  finish,  his 
aodacioos  artificiality  in  the  use  of  colour  and  in  r  r:i|i  <pi 
tton,  mnrk  the  disciple  of  Albaoi ;  but  he  impartesi  to 
hie  work  a  more  inteUsctual  character  than  either  of  his 
nwidaU,  and  ia  not  vithool  other  remarkable  nacitoof  his 
own.  In  private  eharaetw  Ctgnanl  was  eiaiAentlj  asdable, 
nnasaurainu',  mJ  generous.  His  success,  however,  made 
him  many  euemiea ;  and  the  envy  of  some  of  tki»e  is  eaid 
to  h«f»  knpoUed  them  todelMO  Mrtain  of  his  works  He 
■swptid  nom  of  the  honowa  offnvd  Uia  bf  the  daka  of 
Flunin  ud  otber  princes,  bat  livad  and  died  an  artist 
On  his  removal  to  Forli,  nrbere  Iio  died,  tlio  school  he  ^lad 
found od  at  fiologna  was  fain  m  some  sort  to  follow  its 
master.  His  most  famous  pictures,  in  addition  to  the 
AaauMtion  already  cited,  are — tho  Entiy  oi  faol  III 
into  Bologna ;  the  Franqois  I.  Teadiing  for  King's 
Evil;  a  Power  of  Love,  painted  Tini-jr  a  fine  ceiling  by 
Agootino  Osrracci,  on  the  walls  oi  a  room  in  the  ducal 
palaoe  at  Parma ;  an  Adam  and  Eve ;  a  Temptation  of  Joeeph, 
in  the  Florentine  Paiasro  Arpoldi  j  and  a  f^'-f^,  in  tba 
Bolognese  nUao  Zambeeari. 

CIOOLI,  or  CivoLT,  Lmaj  Ca-rpi  di  (1069-1613). 
painter,  architect,  and  poet,  was  hom  at  Cigoli  in  Tuscany. 
£dncated  under  Allori  and  Santo  di  Titi,  he  formed  a  pe- 
culiar atylo  by  the  atady  at  Flonnea  of  Mitibwlangelo, 
Oonogglov  Anixm  Sake,  and  Pontoraux  Aaaiuilating 
more  of  the  second  of  the:*  masters  than  of  all  the  others, 
ho  laboured  for  some  years  with  success  ;  but  the  attack.s 
of  liis  enemies,  and  inten.ie  application  to  the  production 
of  a  wax  model  of  certain  anatwniral  preparations^  induced 
•a  alianation  of  adad  wUfA  aflMtod  aim  for  tbrao  yewi. 
At  the  end  of  this  period,  he  visited  Lornbardy,  whence  he 
returned  to  Florencet  There  he  painted  an  Ecce  Homo,  in 
competition  with  Paaaignani  and  Caravaggio,  which  gained 
the  prise.  This  work  was  afterwards  taken  by  Bonaparte 
to  taa  Loovie^  aad  woamtotad  to  Florence  b  1815.  His 
other  pictures  of  importanco  arc — a  8t  Peter  Healing  the 
I>ame  Man,  in  the  church  of  St  Peter's  at  Rome  ;  a  1 
Converaion  of  St  Paul,  in  that  of  San  Paolo  f  uori  lo  Mura, 
and  a  Storr  of  Psyche,  in  f reeoo,  at  the  Villa  Botgheae^  in  | 
tt^mamdif}  sllii^fdaiaof  StafhonbitUahMnMdUB  | 


the  name  of  the  Florentine  Correggio,  a  Venus  and  Satyr, 
aad  a  Saerifioa  of  Isaac,  at  Florence ;  and  a  StigmaU  of 
St  Tfaaew,  at  Foiigaa    dgoU,  who  was  madaaluiigbtof 

Malta  at  tho  rrqrrst  of  Pope  PaiJ  IIT.,  "wtl?  n  rr»>.!  nr.d 
solid  draughtsman  and  the  possessor  ul  a  rick  aad  bur- 
monions  palette.  He  died,  it  is  said,  of  grief  at  the  failure 
of  his  last  fteaoo  (ia  the  £oman  cboich  of  fianta  Maria 
MaggioraX  "MA  ia  taadarad  ridlflolow  by  aa  aboao  <l 

ClLICL'i,  rmo  ui  the  most  important  provinces  io  the 
ancient  division  of  Asia  Minor,  pii:tiy  represented  by  the 
modem  province  of  Adana.  It  oompiieed  a  lu^  part  of 
the  aouthora  coast  of  that  eooatrf,  astaadiag  Inm 
Pamphylis  on  the  W.  to  Mount  Amanus  and  the  frontiers 
of  Syria  on  the  K  Throoghout  this  extent  it  was  bounded 
by  the  central  ridg«  .if  ?'I<n.ii*.  TLiur.iK  on  fhu  N.  and  by 
the  Mediterraoeaa  on  the  S.,  so  that  its  form  waa  long  sad 
narrow,  having  a  length  in  a  direct  line  of  naaify  STO 
English  milee,  while  ita  breadth  hardly  anywhere  exceeds 
68  miles.  It  ia  divided  by  nature  into  two  portions  of  a 
very  different  character ,  tho  wcstemmoet,  known  in 
ancient  times  as  GiliciA  Trachea  or  Tracheotia  (the  modam 
Itsch  Hi),  the  Bagged  Cilicia,  a  well  deaanf ad  tpitlMt,  « 
almoet  the  whole  region  ht  oeoapiad  bjr  a  rugged  monntain 
tract,  formed  by  the  branehea  and  offshoots  of  Mount 
Taurij!*,  wliii'h  di.^ot  nd  for  the  most  part  quite  to  the  sea, 
while  the  interior  is  furrowed  by  deep  and  narrow  valleya, 
leaving  but  scanty  apaeee  fit  for  cultivation ;  the  eastern- 
most, on  the  oontraiy,  called  Ciliei*  Fadiaa,  or  "  of  the 
Plains,"  presenting  a  broad  ezpanaa  of  level  allnvial  pleiue 
round  which  the  lofty  chain  df  ?>T(iiiiit  T.uiniH  f-wc ers  itj  -» 
semicircle,  fonuing  a  great  mountatn  barrier  that  enclaees 
it  like  a  wall  on  the  north  and  east,  and  aeparates  it  from 
the  extensive  upland  plaint  ol  LjCMOia  aad  Oftppadoeia. 

Towards  the  west  the  limit  betwaoa  Cifida  and  Piamphylia 
was  an  arbitrary  one ;  the  first  place  that  ij  as.signed  by 
Strabo  to  Cilicia  being  Coraceaium,  a  remarkable  fortress 
on  a  projecting  rocky  headland,  now  called  AJ^a.  The 
whole  of  this  rgmd  MoaaiaiB  diatdet  iadaed  aboaada  ia 
such  projecting  iiBidhnd%  wttb  ttaaO  abehared  eoves  or 
harbours  beneath  them, — a  character  that  luu?  p<?culiarlj 
fitted  it,  both  in  ancient  and  in  Biodeni  timesi  for  affording 
shelter  to  pirates.  At  the  sanM  ttM  tfiO  diflenlty  of  coo- 
munioatian  with  the  mteriorhaa  preveatBdaajof  tba  tovaa 
on  tba  eoast  from  rising  into  important  Matm  of  trade. 
Notwithstanding  these  disadvantages  there  were  in  ancient 
timea  a  considerable  number  of  towns  surrounding  the 
coasts  of  Cilicia  Trachea;  among  which  may  be  mentioned 
(proceeding  from  W.  to  IL)  MUoaii^  aftemarda  called 
Trajanopolis ;  AaamoiiaBi,  aear  tbo  promontory  of  tbe 
same  name,  which  is  the  eoutheramoet  point  of  Asia  Minc-r  : 
Celenderis,  still  called  Kelonderi,  and  used  as  a  place  of 
passage  to  the  Island  of  Cyprus,  though  sow  a  poor  decayad 
vilbge;  and  Seleacia»  tornusd  for  diattnottoa'a  oak*  Salaoda 
ad  Calycadnum,  Iran  ita  poaftiMl  at  tba  anoadl  of  fim  river 
of  that  name.  The  Calycadnus,  now  known  as  the  Ovk 
Su,  or  "  Blue  River,"  ia  indeed  the  only  river  of  any 
importance  in  Cilicia  Trachea,  which  it  traversea  nead|^ 
through  ita  wbde  length,  rising  but  a  short  distance  CroB 
tba  tea,  and  Howing  through  a  very  winding  valley.  Vat 
with  a  general  direction  from  W.  to  E.  The  only  towtu 
in  the  interior  of  this  western  part  of  CUicia — Mout,  which 
occupies  the  site  of  ClaadiopolLt,  and  Ermeaek  (Qennani- 
copoUs) — are  aitoakid  ia  tba  vaUqr  of  tbe  Oa^jvadan^  bat 
they  are  pboaa  of  fiUb  faapertaooh  Hw  wbelo  of  lUi 
mo^iTitnin  trect  ■?  ftill  covered  with  oxtrnsive  forests,  which 

I in  aacient  times  supplied  timber  for  the  nanee  al  the 
Egyptian  aad  Sjriut  Vap,  bat  an  lunr  iliaort  «nlin|y 
neglectad, 
Tb«  Mill  lim  Um  itfll  mIM  Umm  8»  «w  «» 
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li  lorod  !))•  aneiout  gcognipkoni  os  constituting  tba  limit 
betwevu  ihn  two  different  prorinccs  cf  Ci'acia.  Frem  that 
point  the  moantaios  begin  to  recoclo  frutn  the  coani,  and 
ifl«T*  » narrow  atrip  of  allavial  plain  between  them  md  the 
tea»  wbieh,  b^ood  Soli  to  tlw«Ht,  opens  out  into  the  brood 
level  expanse  that  gtira  name  to  Cilicia  Padioa.  The 
whole  of  this  extensive  plain,  spreading  out  in  some  parts 
to  more  tban  30  milw  in  width,  is  com[)Osod  of  olluTial 
dcposita  broagbt  down  by  the  rivers  that  intersect  it  It 
haa  eonsequently  a  soil  of  great  natural  fertility,  and  would 
bo  capable  of  the  richest  cultivation ;  bat  it  U  for  the 
most  part  a  desolate  uncultivated  tract,  ia  which  the 
tomu  of  TanstLs  and  Adana,  «ith  their  sorroundiog 
gardens  and  fruit-trees,  appear  like  oases  in  the  midst  of  a 
daiart  The  surrounding  pldlM  are  the  abode  ia  winter 
of  numerous  hordes  of  Turoomans  and  Karda,  who  wander 
over  them  freely  with  their  flocks  and  herds;  whfle  in 
summer  they  aro  rendered  {X'stilontial  by  the  noxious 
miasmata  produced  by  the  marshes  formed  by  the  rivers 
that  flow  thruugh  tht.  j.  so  that  «t  (Ua  aflMoa  thay  are 
almost  wholly  uaiiihabited. 

The  plains  of  eastern  Cifieia  are  tiafwiaJ  by  flini  eoa* 
siderablo  riven.  Of  these  the  Cydnus,  which  flows  by 
Tanas,  though  much  the  most  celebrated  in  ancient  times, 
is  the  least  considerable.  It  is  formed  by  the  junction  of 
throe  streams,  all  of  which  riaa  oa  tho  Boothem  alopo  of 
tho  Balghardagh,  as  the  portion  of  Moont  Iknma  fnune- 
diately  north  of  Tarsus  is  called  ;  and  ft  has  conit^pently 
but  a  short  courae  frum  thcnco  to  the  sea.  I^ut  it  is  a  deep 
and  npid  stream,  and  celebrated  in  antiquity  for  the 
coolmaa  and  olaamoaa  of  ita  waten,  a  both  ia  wbieh 
neatlf  eoet  Alesuadflr  tba  Onat  Ua  1If&  Tbe  ofhar  two 
^l„i,,,  thr  Sirua  and  ryranina,  now  known  as  the  Sihnn 
iiiul  Jjhui.,  are  much  moro  ioi{K)rt.mt.  Both  of  these  take 
thuir  nsu  in  the  npland  pUins  of  Cappadocia,  beyond  thf> 
range  of  Moook  Taoros,  through  which  they  force  their 
mf  to  iSta  CiKciao  plaina  bdoir.  On  arriving  in  Ibese 
they  spread  out  into  stagnant  pools  and  marshes,  throngh 
which  tlio  main  utrwims  are  continually  changing  their 
cour'^cs,  asi  cutting  out  for  theiuselves  now  channels. 
These  changes  have  caused  much  oonfuaioa  in  reconciling 
the  aooounto  given  by  •oofamt  Wrltan  with  the  present 
gtopnpby  of  tba  country.  It  appears  certain  that  ia 
ancient  times  Ibe  Sams  joined  the  Fytamos  near  its 
"niou.li,  and  both  together  fell  into  the  sea  immediately  to 
the  west  of  the  small  rocky  headland  called  KaratAsch 
Bumn,  near  the  site  of  tho  ancienl  oity  of  Ifdhia;  but 
•t  tba  praaent  di^  (h«  Stbna  holds  a  oepanto  aoonalran 
Adana  towaida  xm  lonttt-waat,  flowing  into  Iba  aea  widiin 
a  few  miles  of  the  mouth  of  t!.i  Cydnna,  while  the 
Jihon,  as  it  approaches  the  .sea,  takes  a  sadden  tam  to  the 
east,  and  flowa  into  the  Qulf  of  Scanderoon,  between  the 
atte  of  HaHiii  and  tbat  of  tba  anoiaDt  Agm.  turn  bnovn  aa 
AkM, 

Imperfectly  as  the  plains  of  this  part  of  Cilicia  aro 
cultivated,  they  prodooo  cotton,  wheat,  b&rley,  tobac<^, 
and  sesame  in  sufficient  quantities  to  show  of  what  they 
would  ba  capaUa  if  praparlj  dcainad'  and  tiOad ;  wbib 
tba  gaidana  around  Uio  towna  of  Tmnui  and  Adana  are 
planted  with  palms,  mnrc  trnrs,  and  other  froit 
trees,  which  flourish  wi^U  the  utmost  iuztirianoeL  The 
climate  in  summer  is  intensely  hot ;  and  the  plaina  at 
that  aeaaon  are  bnmt  op  and  parched ;  but  tbe  abondant 
neana  of  indgatian  at  band,  if  properly  ntiliasd,  would 
c^cctually  remedy  that  di-idvantaL":-.  These  extenaivo 
plains  are  frequented  by  numbera  of  gazelles  and  jerboas, 
aa  well  aa  bustards,  francolina,  and  other  game,  Bnffaloes 
also  abonnd  in  the  marshy  tracts  near  Uie  aea.  In  the 
nuiges  of  Mount  Tanmslec^iarda,  for  which  thoprofinmwaa 
MCid  bitbatinMol  Ckan^braatiaiaaDdBpini^ba^andy. 


BcsidM  Tarsus  and  Adana,  wliit-li  retain  their  ajicicnt 
names  as  well  as  sites,  there  were  m  ancient  times  several 
other  importJjit  cities  in  tho  eastern  portion  of  Cilicia. 
Among  these  Soli  (afterwarda  called  Pompeiopolis,  from 
its  baTbgbaen  npeopladand  laboUt  by  Pompcy  the  Great) 
was  situated  at  the  western  extremity  of  the  great  plain,  a 
few  miles  west  of  Mcrsina,  the  modem  port  of  Tarsus  ; 
wlulo  Mallus  occupied  '.l.c  pri  ai ; u; ory  now  called  Karatasch 
Burun,  at  its  eastern  extremity.  In  the  interior  were 
Mopsucatia  (now  Missis)  on  the  BlTOT  Pyramus,  and 
Anazorbus  <still  called  Aln  Zarfaa)  bij^ier  Dp  the  valley  of 
the  same  river,  which,  nndar  tba  Roman  and  Bynmtine 
empires,  became  one  of  tho  most  flourishing  cities  of 
Cibci^  In  niodcra  times  Adana,  which  is  the  capital  of 
the  pashalic  or  vilayet  that  comprises  all  Cilicia,  is  much 
tba  most  important  town  in  tba  pravinoa^  and  ia  artiniated 
to  eonbun  18,000  inbabttanli^  vbBa  Ibnoa  doaa  not 
possess  more  than  7000  or  8000. 

Hersina,  the  port  of  Tarsus,  though  still  but  a  small 
pUce,  is  gradually  becoming  the  seat  of  a  considerable  tnd4 
Daing  tbe  only  oatlat  ioc  iha  pfodnationa  of  tba  intetkr. 

CSida  ia  bonndad  on  (bo  caat  (aa  alraady  stated)  by 
Mount  Anmnus,  one  of  tho  most  con&idorablo  of  the 
branches  or  offshoots  of  Mount  Taurus.  But  the  range.to 
which  this  naina  waa  ^jiren  by  ancient  geographers  is  in 
fact  ft  doobia  o»%  *bicb  forka  into  two  bfaaabw  about 
midway  batWBMi  Mwasdi  and  dia  aea,aad  aenda  down  two 
anns, — the  one  in  n  ''nnth-we*t  direction,  ending  in  tho 
Ctlician  pkin  before  reaching  the  sea;  the  other  runTiing 
nearly  due  south  till  it  curves  round  the  Golf  of  Scandcroon, 
and  onda  in  tba  kftj  moontain  pronontoiy  of  Baa  el 
KbansiB,  tba  Botainw  Seopnlna  of  Ptolemy.  Betweon 
t^E"p  two  ranges  lies  tho  deep  bay  or  inlft  cilli  ,]  in  ancient 
tiuitis  liio  Gulf  of  Tssus,  ajid  now  known  wi  tho  UuU  of 
Sovnderoon,  fnmi  tho  seaport  of  that  name  ;  this  is  above 
50  miles  long  and  about  20  milea  wide  at  its  entrancai  On 
ita  shores  were  aitaatad  in  andanttimea  tba  town  of  JKgm 
(now  Aias)  on  tho  western  side,  and  Issas,  >fyri-ir.drug, 
and  Bho-Hus  on  tho  eastern  ;  h\it  after  the  foundaiioa  of 
Alexandria  on  the  samo  side  of  the  gulf,  those  last  towns 
sank  into  comparative  insigniheance.  Alexandria  still 
survives  under  the  name  of  Alexaodretta,  or  lakeoderan 
(commonly  corrapted  into  Scanderoon)  as  it  is  eaUadbjr 
the  Turks,  and  is  a  place  of  considenble  trade. 

The  southern  branch  of  Mount  Amanus  unquestionably 
constitutes  the  natural  limit  of  Cilicia,  and  hence  Strabo 
correctly  assigns  all  the  towns  north  of  the  promontory  of 
Bboena  to  CXlicia,  and  those  on  the  other  aide  of  it  to 
Pittria  in  Syria.  But  for  poh'tical  parpoaea  tba  Emit  waa 
fixed  at  a  putut  some  miles  north  of  Alexandria,  where  there 
was  a  fortified  paas  called  the  Syrian  Gates.  The  name  of 
Pylie  Syri»  or  8!jxian  QataamM  also  given,  however,  to  die 
moontiiii  bhi  mrm  fhe  Mqfa  of  Mount  Ananniib 
known  oa  uie  Tlua  of  Belkn,  wbieb'baa  bi  aO  Mgm  framed 
tbe  direct  route  from  Asia  Minor  into  Syria.  It  was  to  its 
command  of  these  pifwea,  as  well  as  that  called  the  Cilidan 
Oatea  on  the  north,  leading  directly  across  the  chain  of 
HouDt  Tanraa,  tlmt  Giliem  owed  modi  of  its  importanee  in 
•  mSitaiy  and  politieal  point  of  Tiew. 

Hutorf. — Though  the  boundarits  of  Cilicia,  m  abovs 
defined,  were  generally  reoogni»>d  in  ancient  times,  tiio 
people  of  that  name  appean  to  have  been  in  early  days 
mnob  mora  widetj  anmdt  and  ooenpied  a  conaidemhle 
estan*  of  eountiy  nom  of  Vtmnt  Tannn,  ea  wall  aa  in  tbe 
moontain  regions  extending  towards  Anrrnf'L  Thus 
Herodotus  ext^inda  tbe  same  of  Cilicia  to  the  Euphrates, 
and  most  have  comprised  a  large  portion  of  CappMidocia 
under  tbat  appeUation.  Tbere  can  be  no  doubt  that  tho 
CSIidan%  ^11  ai  tim  Oappadoaiinih  mm  of  Bemitie  or 
AiMHaio  daatent,  and  bekoged  to  tbe  same  stock  as  (be 
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Sjiifttui,  from  whom,  however,  they  wora  from  a  Tery  early 
period  political>y  sepiirate.  Cilicia  appears  aa  an  indepen- 
dent Jtiogdom  under  a  mooareii  named  SjraiinMM,  in  tha 
tioM  «(  AljBMea.  Uog  of  tydk,  610  no.  (Herod.,  L  74), 
•nd  eren  after  il  passed  under  tho  Pci^inn  empire  it  oon- 
tinoed  to  be  governed  by  it*  own  kings,  all  of  whom  appear 
lo  have  bonio  the  name,  or  rather  appellatioD,  of  Syenoes^i. 
l-'rora  ltd)  position  CUicia  attracted  much  atinnliftB 
tho  expedition  of  the  younger  Cjtvm  (401  &a),  aa  veD  ta 
in  that  of  Alexander,  wh  OftC  first  "TTPit  VT  tory  over  tb6 
Pemon  king  waa  f ought  Sit  Issiu,  in  ihc  iiuiivw  paiw  between 
Uount  Amanne  and  the  »ca  (333  bc) 

Ci]ids  now  paaaed  nnder  the  Mocedotdan  lale^  and  wma 
Bubjcct  to  the  Seleoddan  kings  of  Syria.  Bat  owing  to 
the  feeble  and  unsettled  rhr.ractf'r  of  thr  froTerrmrnt  under 
the  later  monarchs  of  that  djuastj,  tljo  wuittj-u  j/ortion  of 
tho  i  ut  ry,  or  CiJicia  Trachea,  became  the  stronghold  of 
Bumwoua  pirates,  who  carried  their  dejnedationa  to  snch  an 
nlMrt  M  to  compel  tho  BoBuns  to  wage  regnlar  war  vpon 
them.  It  was  not  tUl  66  ac.  that  thry  rro  finally  Ktibdnrfl 
by  Pbmpey,  and  Cilioa  waa  reguiariy  cunstj  luted  as  a 
Koman  province,  which,  however,  comprised,  in  addition  to 
Cilida  properly  to  called,  Pamphylia,  Fiaadia»  Imuia, 
Lycaonia,  and  a  large  part  <tf  Phry^  Thiawtitiw  «rtant 
of  the  province  when  it  was  governed  by  C^cf  ro  "  procnnnti! 
(91-50  B.a),  who  obtained  some  suoceaaea  against  the 
mountain  tribes  of  Mouft  AlitlUMt  of  wliidi  M  wm  im- 
moderately proud. 

Undkr  the  Roman  empiro  CPleia  WM  tgtia  ndaeed  to 

its  natural  pipits,  but  did  not  rec'-ivr  its  final  cnrrititntinn 
SB  a  proTinoe  till  tho  time  of  VetpMiai;,    it  retjunsd  it« 

uiiit inn  1^  such  under  th^i  Komon  and  Bytantina  empij«a 
tiu  It  (oil,  with  the  rest  of  Asia  Miner,  under  tha  Sa^wdtii 
TurltH  in  «h»  llth  ceutaiy.  After  tho  break-«p  of 
Turkish  mouardiy  Cih'cia  was  seized  hj  tbn  Armrnians, 
who  from  the  mountain  districts  of  Mount  Amaoua  and 
Taurus  gradually  made  themselves  masters  of  the  whole 
ooantry,  of  wiiidi  they  rotained  poaseaaioB,  ootmtbstanding 
frequent  strugglca ,  with  «!•  Lorfgnana— tik*  htA  id  tha 
neighbouring  island  of  Cypms — tjJl  both  wprr  pxjKjUed  by 
the  Ottoman  Turk*  in  the  15th  century.  Frum  that  period 
Cilicia  has  continued  to  form  part  of  the  Turkish  empire, 
with  the  excepUon  of  the  brief  intanral  from  18SS  to  1640, 
during  which  it  wia  aBiMBad  to  Us  AtmOngtmm  1^  M Annet 
Ali,  Ticeroy  of  Efeypt  ;  hrit  ?iftrT  the  defeat  of  that  ruler  bv 
the  allied  powss  he  wa«  compelled  to  evacuate  Cilicia, 
which       reunited  as  before  with  the  Ottoman  empire. 

The  ancient  geography  of  COids  fa  wsU  daeoribMl  by  ^trmbo  (hk. 
sir.  eh.  fi>.  lu  coMta  wen  first  riaited  and  wm  dewrnbrd  In  dstail 
by  r«pt«iii  B<f*ufort  in  his  Karamania,  8vo,  Lond.,  1818.  A  more 
C"iii;'lctc  examination  of  tho  whole  eonntry  waa  made  by  K.  Lang- 
Urn  in  1SJ2  58  {Foyayt  dant  la  CilicU  H  dana  lu  Mpntapte*  am 
Taerut,  8vo;  Paria,  1891).  (E.'U.  B.J 

COIABUE,  OioTAVin  (1240  to  about  1302),  painter, 
was  born  iu  Florfnce  of  a  cmdttoU*  huBff  vUeih  wnma 
to  have  borne  the  name  of  Qualtirn.  m  well  as  t^t  of 
Cimabue  (BaDhead).  He  took  to  iha  arts  of  design  by 
natural  inclination,  and  sought  tho  society  of  men  of  learn- 
ing and  accompliahmant   Yaaari,  the  hiatoriAn  of  Italian 

Knttofc  Maloot  for  Ua  vwn  nth*  state  of  Fkvenoe,  has 
't  us  the  generally  current  account  of  Cimabue,  which  later 
researchea  have  to  a  great  extent  invalidated.  We  cannot 
now  accept  hi«  assertion  that  art,  extinct  in  Italy,  was  re- 
vived solely  by  Qmabne,  after  he  bad  received  some  training 
from  Grecian  artists  inrited  hy  the  Florentine  Oovemment 
to  paint  the  chapel  of  tho  Oondi  in  the  church  of  8.  Maria 
Novella  ;  for  native  Italian  art  was  not  then  a  nullity,  and 
this  church  vmla  only  bt'irin  when  CiMiftbiie  v,  a>-i  aJrciudy 
forty  years  old.  Evan  Lanil's  qualifying  statement  that 
Grecian  artiats,  allhoggh  ther  did  not  paint  the  chapel  of 
the  Oondi.  did  amoate  tnde  oeoot«tioaa  in  %  cbiptl  kMRkw 


tho  existiug  church,  and  maj  thus  have  innpirited  Cimabue, 
,  makes  little  difference  in  the  main  facia.    What  we  find 
aa  tha  ganaral  mahoi  ia  that  aoiiM  IlaUao  painten  uraoeded 
CImabae— pwtteiilttly  Ooldo  of  Bian  and  Gnoto  «| 

Pisa  ;  th.it  hn  worked  <5n  rnnrh  th»  semo  principle  aa 
they,  and  to  a  like  resnlt  ;  but  tliut.  he  was  neverthelea 
themoat  advanced  master  of  his  time,  and,  by  hi^  own  work«, 
and  tilt  taiiiiqg  wliictiba  impartad  to  hip  mighty  pupil 
Olotto^  it  Ml  nw  «t  hr  man  temui  and  more  capahb 
of  growth  than  he  found  it.  The  undoubted  admiration 
of  hit>  contemporaries  would  alono  demonstrate  the  conspi- 
cuous position  which  he  held,  and  deserved  to  hold 
for  the  chapal  of  the  BnoeUai  in  6.  Maria  llovellabe  painted 
in  tempaim  •  BBlawal  Mtdomu  and  C9dU  with  Angela 
the  largest  n!tcrpiwf>  produced  up  to  that  d,itp  ;  brfr'^f  its 
removal  hom  tha  siudio  it  was  visited  nith  Bu;ij,.rulion 
by  Charles  of  Anjou,  with  a  host  of  t  mioent  men  and  gentle 
ladies,  and  it  waa  carried  to  the  church  to  a  feaiiva  piocea- 
aioai  «f  the  peoplo  tud  ttiittpelnv.  Ctmabna  wm  at  iUk 
time  Uving  in  the  Borgo  AlVrri.  then  outside  the  walls  of 
i'lorenee  ;  the  legend  that  iLt*  uaiue  AJlfgri  (Joyous)  waa 
bestowed  on  the  locality  in  consequence  of  this  ctrihing 
popular  display  is  more  attractive  than  accurate,  for  the 
nam*  «skled  ttmOfJ  Of  lUa  edMbnted  pietvn,  one  cf 
tbe  great  landmarks  of  modem  and  sacroJ  art,  some  details 
may  bo  here  given,  which  we  condcn)^  fnm  iLa  Uuiorj 
of  Pamiinff  in  Italy  by  ^(csers  Crowe  and  Oavalcaselle. 
"  The  Yiigia  in  a  ted  tunic  and  blue  mantle,  with  her  fast 
resting  on  an  opaa-worfced  stool,  is  sitting  on  a  ehair  Inng 
with  a  white  drapery  flowered  in  gold  and  M«o,  and  carried 
by  six  angels  kneeling  in  threes  above  each  other.  A  deli- 
cately engraved  nimbus  surrounds  her  head,  and  th.nt  of  the 
infant  Safionr  on  her  lap,  who  is  dresaed  in  a  white  tunic, 
and  pvrpla  mantfa  ahot  with  gold  A  darit-oohmred  fiaaw 
surrounds  the  gabled  square  of  the  picture,  delicately  tractd 
with  an  ornament  interrupted  at  iutervals  by  thirty  i:K-dal- 
lions  on  gold  ground,  each  of  which  contains  the  half  li^ire 
of  a  aaint  In  the  face  of  the  Madonna  ia  a  soft  and  mdaa> 
eholy  •tpnaaion  ;  in  the  form  of  tlia  infaDi,  a  earfaia 
freshnoBS,  animation,  and  natural  proportion  ;  in  the  group, 
affection — but  too  rare  at  this  jwriod.  There  is  Bcntimeut  m 
thi-  itttitudea  of  the  angels,  energetic  mien  iu  aome  prophets, 
comparative  clcamaas  and  soft  hamony  in  the  oolouta 
A  certain  Ion  of  balance  la  aaiMd  by  toe  overweight  of 
tb(^  hosd  in  the  Virgin  aa  compared  with  the  alightnesa  I 
ol  her  frartift.  The  features  are  the  old  ones  of  the  13th 
OaOttiry  ;    only  .";.ft<:rL>  d,  .lu  ir,r,„i>,   tlic,  i  i;-P'L->ion  of  the 

tin,  by  an  exaggeration  of  elliptical  form  m  the  iris,  md 
•doaeneaa  of  the  curves  of  the  lids.    In  the  angels,  the  . 
nhpcnrft  of  all  true  notioDS  of  composition  may  beoonsidered  ' 
striking  ;  vjt  their  movements  are  more  natural  and  pleas- 
ing thun  hitb  jfta    One  indeed,  to  the  spectator's  right  of 
the  Virgin,  combinea  more  tender  reverence  in  its  gkuce 
that  any  that  had  yet  been  produced.    Cimabue  gave  to  i 
the  flesh-tints  a  clear  and  carefully  fused  colour,  and  iai-  ' 
parted  to  the  foima  some  of  the  rolasdity  yrhiA  they  Ukd 
lost.    With  him  vanished  the  sharp  contrasts  of  hard  U^ts, 
half-tones,  and  shadows.''    In  a  general  way,  it  may  be  aatd 
that  Omabne  ahowed  himself  forcible  in  his  painti^gi^  aa 
especially  in  heads  of  aged  or  stron^y  charaetariiad  mm ; 
and,  if  Uie  then  existing  development  of  art  had  aDowad  of 
this,  ho  migh*  Ijuvi'  hid  it  lu        to  express  the  bwutifal 
as  well.    He,  according  \o  Va£ari,  was  the  first  painter 
who  wrote  words  upon  his  paintiogs, — as,  for  instanoi^ 
roond  thejiead  of  Christ  in  a  picture  of  tha  CkyBHlTiny 
the  words  addreaaed  to  Mary,  Jiuiur  tcetfliiu  ttm. 

Other  pai  n  u  ngs  still  extant  by  this  master  are  the  follow* 
ing  : — In  the  Academy  of  Arts  in  Florence,  a  Madoona 
and  Child,  with  eight  angels,  and  some  pnJphets  in  niches,^ 
battar  thaa'tba  BaoaUai  pfatoie  in  eoBpoaitfam  and  «lwi| 
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of  nature,  Lut  more  aichoio  in  t]rpe>  ^ud  tbe  ooioar  now 
■pottid  (this  work  wm  painted  for  tho  Badia  <rf  B.  Trinlta, 
nbnHM*)  i  in  the  Natumsl  OaOaiy,  LoiMko,  »  Mniinnm 
•ad  Ckiid  with  Angela,  which  oaioe  from  tlie  tT^  Beldl  ool- 

lectioD,  and  had  probably  ohm  been  ir,  tho  churrb  nf  S. 
Crocc,  Florence;  in  the  Louvre,  &  MiidLuua  arni  Cliild, 
with  twenty-six  medallions  in  the  frame,  OK^inally  in  tho 
church  of  B.  Francenoo,  Fiaa.  In  the  lower  chuivh  of  the 
Bwiliea  of  S.  Fimnoeeco  at  Aouai,  Cimabue,  monMag 
Qionta  da  Piaa,  probably  adorned  the  aontli  tranaept, — 
painting  a  oolooaal  Virgin  and  Child  between  fonr  Angels, 
above  Uio  altar  of  tho  Conception,  and  a  large  figure  of  Ht 
Francis.  In  the  upper  church,  north  tranupt,  Le  has  the 
Saviour  Enthroned  and  eome  Angela  ;  and,  on  the  central 
flaOiDg  id  th*  tnuMp^  tlia  Four  EnnfBUata  with  Augek 
lUaj  «ibflr  wwlnlii  bofh  lower  and  the  upper  dwreh 
hare  been  ascribed  to  Oima^uf-,  but  vc]:h  vei-y  scanty 
eTidence ;  even  the  abovo- named  can  be  assigned  to  him  only 
Bs  matter  of  probability.  Nnmerona  others  which  he 
indi^ntebly  did  paint  haTapariahad, — for  inrtMioa,  a  ieriaa 
(earlier  in  date  than  the  RwNlki  pietnre)  in  tlw  OuniiM 
church  at  Fadna,  which  were  destroyed  by  a  fire 

From  Assisi  Cimabue  returned  to  Florence.  In  tlie 
dosing  years  of  bis  life  be  was  appointed  capomaestro  of 
the  mosaics  of  the  Cathedral  of  Pisa,  and  was  afterwards, 
hardly  »  year  before  his  death,  joined  with  Amolfo  di  Lapo 
as  anhltect  for  the  Cathedral  of  FlonBce.  In  Pisa  he  ei»- 
ented  a  Majc«ty  in  tho  a|>8e, — ^Chriat  in  glory  between  the 
Virgin  and  John  tho  Evangi  li-t,  a  rr.ohaic,  now  much 
dazoaged,  which  stamps  him  as  the  leading  artist  of  his  time 
in  that  mataiiaL  lUavitpnteUjr  ttelMftOTdcOfltke 
.  pndiioed. 

n»  dabt  wU eh  art  owes  to  CSidiInw  fa  act  United 
to  his  own  performances.  He  waa  t!ie  maater  of  Giutlo, 
whom  he  found  a  shepherd  boy  of  ten,  in  the  pastures  of 
Vospignano,  drawing  with  a  coal  on  a  slate  the  figure  of  a 
lamb.  Cimabna  took  bim  to  Fknno^  and  inatractodUB 
in       art ;  tuA  aftar  Ua  death  OmMo  OMi^ifed  a  houe 

which  had  bnlonrcd  'o  li'x  nuihtcr  fn  the  Via  del  Cucoimiro, 
Another  j  tiinicr  wiiii  wlioui  Cimabue  is  said  to  have  been 
intimate  waa  Gaddo  Gaddi. 

It  had  always  been  supposed  thai  tba  bodily  semblanoe 
of  Cimabue  is  preaenred  to  as  in  a  poitrait-figiure  by  Simon 
Memmi  painted  in  the  Cappella  degli  Bpegm:;  li,  in  P 
Maria  Novella, — a  thin  hooded  face  in  profile,  wktii  fautali 
beard,  reddish  and  pointed.  This  is  now  ezte'emely  dubious. 
Himono  Martini  of  Siena  (commonly  oallad  Hemmi)  was 
born  in  1283,  and  would  therefore  have  httn  iboat  nineteen 
yoaia  «f  aga  whan  Cimabue  died ;  it  ii  act  certain  that  he 
paiBtad  1&  work  in  question,  or  tiiat  the  fignre  repreaenta 
Cimabue,  The  IlorLiuiQe  ma«t«r  i»  spoltm  uf  by  a  nearly 
oontemporary  commentator  on  Dante  (the  so-called  Anooimo, 
vho  Wrote  aboat  1334)  as  arregtmt$  •  dudtgn^m  ,•  so 
"wroguit  and  passionate"  that,ifanyoo«^or  if  hahiinaaU^ 
loond  s  fnlt  in  any  work  of  his,  howvrer  ebeiUhad  tDI 
then,  he  would  aband:  n  It  in  disgust.  Thi.i,  L  iwf  vor,  to  a 
modem  mind,  looks  more  like  an  aspiring  and  fastidious 
desire  for  perfection  than  any  such  form  of  "  arrogance 
and  paaMon  "  aa  Uamiabaa  a  man'a  charaotor.  GUovanni 
CiiiMliQa  WH  himad  in  tba  antibadnl  of  "Fknan,  S. 
Maria  dal  Jnonf  wiih  an  «|itt^  wdMm  Ij  ana  the 
Nini  : — 

"  Crcdidit  nt  timabos  piotuns  osstrs  tsaers 

Sic  tennit  TiTetu  ;  nunc  tenet  utra  polL 

Here  we  reoognize  distincUy  th«  cnggestioa  of  tha  fitai 
dMM  in  tha  f aaMRii  triplal  «IDaato : 

"Cndstts  Clmsbos  nells  piaturs 
ThMT I» SBBpot  ed sea ka Qiatte SI 
a  «teJstea(B  eeW  ^esenia.'*        (W.  V.  X.) 


CIM  AROSA,  DoMXinoo  (1^49-1801),  an  Italian  musical 
compoaer,  was  bom  at  Aversa,  in  tha  kingdom  of  Naples. 
Hia  paranta  weta  poor  bat  aaziona  to  |iva  their  aoa  agood 
•doflition;  aad  anar  taaiofiag  to  Na^aa  ttaj  moI Urn  to 

a  free  school  connected  with  one  of  the  monasteriea  of  that 
«ity.  The  organist  uf  the  monastsry,  Psdre  Polcano,  waa 
Btnick  with  the  boy's  intellect,  and  voluntarily  infltructed 
him  in  the  elements  of  mnaic,  as  also  in  the  Annert  and 
BMdMn  Uteratore  of  hia  aouitiy.  To  the  influuice  of  tha 
■aaM  warthgr  ataak  Cuaanm  owad  a  tm  aArJaTahtp  at 
tha  ttBiieal  tnadtato  of  Santa  Hula  dl  Loteto,  whara 
he  remained  for  eleven  years,  studying  chiefly  tho  great 
maatan  of  the  old  Italian  school  Piocini,  6acchini, 
and  other  musicians  of  rapnto  are  mentiooeid  amongst 
hiataacfaawL  Atthaagaof  twaoly^hiaaOimaniaantated 
fba  lialB  aa  a  compcasr  with  a  aonrie  apen  toDed  Z« 
Strata^tuf  r!^!  Conte,  first  performed  at  the  theatre-  dei 
Fiorentini  at  Naples  iu  1772.  llie  work  met  wjih 
approval,  and  wss  followed  in  the  same  year  by  L*  Paine  di 
SkUidanta  «  di  £ar«atiro,  a  fooa  Inll  of  harnonr  and 
•eeaataWty.  TMa  wwk  ahowaa  mummivlt,  aad  ttte  ftana 
of  tho  young  composer  began  to  spTosd  all  over  Italy. 
In  1774  he  was  invited  to  Rome  to  write  aa  opera  for  the 
itagione  of  that  year  ;  and  he  there  prodnflld  aaOthar  MBio 
open  called  L'JttUiana  «m  Londra. 

Tha  aazt  fhfrtaen  yean  of  Cim&rosa's  lif^  aia  not  marked 
by  any.aTent  worth  mentiMiing.  Ha  wrato  a  nomber  of 
operas  for  the  rarions  theatrea  oTltaly,  residing  temporarily 
in  Rome,  in  Naplea,  orwherovE  r  id^e  Liu  rociition  ss  s  con- 
ductor of  his  works  happened  to  c&U  bim.  i rem  1784-1787 
he  lived  at  Floreifoe,  writing  exclnaively  for  the  thoatra  «l 
tiiat  aitgr.  Tha  praiflctiona  of  thia  paiio^  <tf  h»  lifa  an 
very  itunflRNia,  eoniiating  of  operas,  both  eonue  aad  Mriooi^ 

carjtatan,  dljd  Vari'.jUH  aarred  C(ijiij:nihi'tioriH.  The  following 
works  may  Le  mentioned  ijuonpst  manj  others  : — Caio 
Mario;  the  three  Biblieal  operas,  A ts  ti'jne,Za6itKlUla,  and 
It  Baari/^  ^Airamo;  also  II  Cmnito  H  FiHraj  and 
Lit  BMrma  AwtanUf  a  pretty  eomie  Urtt  parfamad 
at  Vcnicfl  with  raormous  s"tu"ct;Ka.  None  of  thoRC  works 
have  sun-ivcid,  and  their  individual  ments  hardly  give  us 
cause  to  regret  their  loss.  Exoeaaiva  productiveness  of  this 
kind  cannot  but  beoona  aiachanical  Bnt  tlua  ia  no  faalt 
ofCtmarasaV.  Tha aDoaaaaadHnaadcfAa Italian ataga 
has  baooma  fatal  to  the  genius  of  ^nrcr;  of  the  mnst  gifted 
composereof  that  country  both  in  tlie  kit  and  in  Ihe  present 
ctutury.  Looking  at  Cminroflu's  works  collectively,  it 
may  be  said  that  they  represent  a  style  of  considerable 
iodividaall^  aad  a  peifect  mastership  of  dramatic  effect, 
10  ftr  at  least  as  tha  vocal  part  is  concaroed.  Cimarosa's 
onhealia,  like  that  of  most  Italian  eompoeers,  is  somewhat 
meagre,  but  here  also  tho  coimpan'.vively  primitiva  stage  of 
orchestratioQ  at  tha  time  he  wrote  ought  to  be  taken  into 
account  Cimaroaa  aelddn  aawtods  in  tha  highest  walks 
of  hia  ait  Hia  ooaiia  apHM  an  iafiaitafar  inptiiov  to 
diosa  la  whi^  a  tsigie  anlijaot  acNDpdlad  hus  to  attompl 

drR.mnt!n  pathoa.  As  far  ss  grr>r:'C<  aijil  melodious  charm 
aru  coiicemed,  Cimaroaa  was  snrpaas^d  by  uoue  of  his  oon- 
tcmporariea,  not  even  by  Paeaiulo,  with  whom  ha  ahand 
for  a  long  time  the  leadtnlup  at  tha  Italian  aohooL 

In  1787  Cimaroaa  went  to  Bl  Fttonbnrg  by  intftation 
of  the  Empress  Cethcnnn  IT.  At  her  court  he  remained 
four  years  and  wrote  an  erjormoua  nnmber  of  compositions, 
mostly  of  tho  :uLture  ol  piica  lfoc^^Js^■■jn.  Of  niuiit  of 
these  not  even  the  names  are  on  record.  In  1792 
Cimaroea  left  St  Petarsbnrg,  tha  northern  diznato  of 
Baaia  prafing  hnrtfol  to  tha  aativa  «f  Italy.  By  in* 
intation  of  tta  Emperor  Leopold  U  ha  went  to  VfOiaa* 
and  it  waa  there  that  ha  prodnoad  the  masterpiece  oo 
which  his  olaim  to  immortality  must  mainly  rtst  II 
MtlHmmhS^fnth  laafciiiagng*  fhahrghiilanMaiwMiili 
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BoMinPs  iartiiri  ■Ioul  Aftar  th«  lapce  of  m(>ra  thaa 
eighty  yean  it  erincea  ita  vitality  at  theatres  and  concert 
halla  wherever  the  whole  oper»  or  detached  pieces  oru 
heard  Ito  hnmour  ia  founded  on  hnman  nature  itaelf,  aud 
is  thMtfoni  iadapeiidMit  of  local  and  tamponl  oooditioiuk 
179S  (Jbmroaa  ntwiwd  to  Kaptw  vbra  Tt*  SienI 
Man-iage  a:ri  other  work-,  ivrrt*  received  with  great 
opplftiise.  iUiijiigst  the  works  biiionging  to  bis  lost  stay 
ill  Naples,  the  charming  opera  Le  Jtlutie  Ftmintli  may  be 
meatioaed.  This  period  of  hie  life  ia  aaid  to  have  beeu 
•nhiUand  hf  die  intrigilM  of  «B«kma  and  hoetile  peraons, 
amongst  whom  one  ia  aorry  to  meet  with  Paeaiello  hia  old 
rival  Daring  the  occapatioo  of  Naples  by  the  troopa  of 
the  French  Republic,  Cimaroaa  J jii  i  l  tin  lil  ^  riil  party,  aud 
on  the  rot  am  of  the  fioorbooa,  waa  like  many  o(  hia 
political  f  rienda  condemned  to  daolll.  "Bf  tht  interceaaion  of 
uflaaotial  admirera  hia  maXnoi  «M  eoiBffliitcd  into  baotah- 
ment,  and  the  compoaer  left  Naplea  with  the  intention  of 
r  1  ir[i;:iL;  1  St  Peterflburg.  But  hin  li  i'di  w  .tji  broken, 
and  aiter  much  suffering  he  died  at  Venice  ia  1801  of 
inflaniniation  of  the  intestines.  The  nature  of  hia  diaeaae 
lad  to  (lio  niiMiir  of  Uo  Jtovaqg  boon  poiaoiiod  1^  hia 
•QOinlaa,  wfaicK,  howwrer,  •  tormal  inqiieat  pfOf«d  to  be 
unfounded.  He  worked  till  the  last  morecnt  nf  his  life, 
and  one  of  hia  operaa,  Aritmiiia,  remained  unfmiahed  at 
his  destk  (r.  b.) 

CIKBRI,  or  CmamiAxs  (Qreak,  V^fyo^  an  oodaBt 
notioB  of  nakoowik  affinity,  whiiA  mw  om  of  tlio  moot 
formidable  enemiea  uf  the  Koman  power,  and  kaa  pn^ved 
one  of  the  mast  difflunlt  a&bjocts  (or  the  historical  investi- 
gator. About  113  ii.a,  in  company  vrith  the  Tentonea, 
they  defaatad  tb*  0008*1  iHtpirioa  Oarbo  Dear  Norab  ia 
Styria ;  aitdl  in  109  &a  tliay  roatad  ■aeChar  amy.iuider 
tVir:  r(i:i  =  ul  SilaniiA.  By  the  latter  succeaa  tlioy  opened 
their  way  to  Gallia  Narboaeoais;  and  in  105  B.C.  they 
began  to  threaten  the  Roman  territory  itaelf.  They  were 
joioad  bjr  tba  Oavla  inm  all  qoartai* ;  tad  tbo  Bomm 
■nny  arat  agauiit  tliom  mdar  Oapb  and  IbmUoa  waa 
almost  exterminated.  Only  ten  men  with  two  generals 
are  said  to  have  cacaped ;  and,  in  accordance  wi^  a  vow 
which  they  had  made  before  the  battle,  the  conquerora 
daatroyed  all  -tba  apoiL  The  gold  and  ailvar  they  flnqg 
hto  tba  Rlioae;  tii^y  dtownod  thohonaa,  and  pot  all  Aa 
prisoners  to  death.  The  Romana  were  thrown  into  con- 
sternation ;  but  a  new  anny  waa  raiaed  with  all  expedition, 
and  the  command  was  bestowed  on  Marina,  who  at  that 
liiBa  alloyed  a  high  nput^ion  on  account  of  hia  ▼ietoriea 
in  Afika  Hia  Ouibn  were  approaching  over  tbo  aMtan 
Alps,  and  the  Teutone.s  and  the  other  alliea  over  the 
western,  lie  first  attacked  and  dcfr^atod  tlio  latter  diviaioD 
nt  Aqua9  Scxtia;,  and  then  returned  to  face  the  Cimbri, 
who  bad  meanwhile  aeaa  the  backa  of  tho  aoUiera  ol 
Catullus  and  Bylk.  TIm  thI  boot  aUoelrad  tin  BomMn 
with  the  utmost  fury  in  the  Campi  Raudii  Tir-nr  VerccUffi 
(101  Bia);  but,  unaccustymed  to  the  heaU  ut  Italy,  they 
aoon  began  to  yield  and  were  easily  overcome.  They  had 
put  it  ont  of  their  own  power  to  fly ;  for,  that  thflj  migiU 
the  better  keep  their  ranka,  they  bad,  liho  Irao  bartariaiu, 
tied  Uiemaelvaa  together.  It  is  said  that  120,000  were 
killed  on  the  field  of  feittlo  and  60.000  wero  taken 
prisoners,  Tlie  people  uf  the  Italian  districts  known  as  the 
bette  Communi  in  Viceaia  and  the  Traded  Commaai  ia 
Vorana  have  a  belief  that  tbay  are  daaeoBdad  fwm  fbo 
remnoata  of  the  Gnbrian  army,  but  it  ia  much  more 
probabta  timt  they  are  the  poeterity  of  German  settlers 
introduced  by  tho  bishops  of  Trent  Be  this  at  it  may,  it 
is  certain  that  after  the  victory  of  Marias  tho  Cimbri  were 
oo  longer  of  much  importance  aa  anto^nista  of  Romo. 
^  Two  fraot  qacaUoBB  bavi  elaiiaad  tho  iMoatioa  of  Om 


hiatorian  in  regand  to  tbia  ptoplAj  bat  to  aoitbar  6L  Ihaoi 
haa  anything  lika  a  Maito  unrar  boaa  oblainoiL  Tho 

fin;l  hii-H  to  do  with  their  local  habitation,  nnd  the  Fcc^inJ 
with  their  ethnographical  connection.  Cj.:&ar,  oullust, 
Cicero,  and  Diodoraa  Siculus  seem  to  have  regarded  them 
aa  Qaoh^  andaaeigntham  a  position  within  the  Gallic  area ; 
wbanaa  Btnbo,  Vattaina  rktaraitoa,  and  Tacitna  treat 
them  as  Germans  nnt^  IcrTttn  them  beyond  tho  Rhine.  The 
modem  district  of  jLitltiiid  waa  familiarly  known  a<  the 
Cimbric  Chersonese,  and  mention  is  made  iu  the  Mon. 
Ancpnmum  of  an  einoassy  from  the  Cimbrians  of  that 
peauunii  to  Aagaatna.  Beyond  thta  oar  ancient  antliorities 
do  not  carry  ns,  and  modem  diacuaaion  haa  done  little 
but  maintain  a  continual  oscillaUon  of  opinion.  That  they 
were  cloaely  eonnect!  i  -.vali  tho  Teutoooe  is  evident,  and 
that  the  Tetitonea  at  leaat  a  en  Qemianie  was  for  a  tiraa 
regarded  aa  certob  ;  bat BMNfO  ohboiato iovesiiga tion  abowa 
that  even  thia  ia  open  to  diapute,  and  can  afford  no  anpport 
aa  an  argument.  Tho  ancient  iidentification  of  the  people 
willi  v.ii}  (';mraerii  ami  '.be  modern  identification  with  the 
Cymry  are  well-nigh  exploded. and  probably  owe  their  origin 
to  aioio  oimilarity  of  ooiaaOi 

Smi  Cellarios  D*  Cimbrit  ft  Ttulonilis-  J  .h  ron  Miill«r, 
£fllum  CitHbricHm,  1776  ;  Schiern,  D*  CtmbrorutA  thigint  tt 
i/i<r  :ii  M  il'  li,',  1  srj  ,  I.atharo,  Appcndii  to  edition  of  the  0*ri,,i$mi* 
of  Tacitui  ;  and  a  pap«r  r««d  at  Oaaon  iiavUnaoa  bcfom  ths 
Anthropological  Izutitute,  Uay  l§7t>* 

CIM  MERIT,  or  Cimmoriana,  a  ttonodio  pooplo  ol  aati- 
qnity  who  dwelt  near  the  Pains  Mcotta  or  Sea  of  Aaofl^  in 
the  Tauric  Chersonese  or  Cri:ii(H,  and  in  the  ^^iatic 
Sarmatia  or  the  coontry  of  the  lower  Volga.  They  an 
aald  to  bave  desolated  Asia  Minor  prior  to  the  time  ol 
Hmmt  j  tad  ia  tbair  aeooad  iavasion  they  ponotntod  oi 
fiar  woatward  aa  JGolb  and  Ionia,  captured  Baidia  tbo 
I  i[  lt  d  of  Lydia  in  the  reign  of  ArJys,  end  continued  in 
poaseaaioQ  till  they  were  driven  ont  of  Asia  by  Alyattea, 
thogiaadooa  of  that  aovenign.  Tho  fear^  of  the  Icmiana 
an  ooBHBonmatad  in  tho  olagiaa  fR^gauBta  of  Udliuusi 

Tbo  aamo  Ciramerii  It  alao  gfveD  to  a  nytitieal  people, 
represented  by  IToraf  r  .^h  inhul  itiiic;  a  remote  region  of  niiat 
and  darkneas,  but  locaiited  by  later  writers  near  Lake 
Avemoa,  or  in  the  Tanrio  Chenonesoa,  or  in  Spain.  Their 
ooaatiy  in»  labUd  to  bo  ao  glooaij/that  tba  ounaaaoa 
••CbBBMriia  doitaifloi*  boetaw  proviMbU;  tad  n«M|i 
according  to  Hutarch,  drew  hia  imngcs  of  bflD  lad  HiBto 
from  the  dismal  ragion  they  inhabited. 

CIMON,  an  Athenian  atateaman,  waa  the  aon  of  Miltiadea 
Hia  fatbardiadladiagrao^laaTingibofiaowbiebhod  boa 
impoaad  on  biai  anpaUL  Aftar  a  tirao  fl  waa  paid  bf 
Cimon,  who,  according  to  one  arc-nnt,  nl'o  took  his  place 
in  priaon.  Distinguished  by  aiiiuary  ability,  by  a  gentle 
and  agreeable  temper,  and  by  the  most  open-baaded 
liboiali^,  Cimon  fiadaally  roao  to  tho  front  rank  amonc  Ui 
ooBtanporariflo.    ffia  wiotBriooa  attadb  on  tho  Pmam^ 

his  ostracism,  his  request  for  leave  to  fight  at  Tanr.rra- 
aad  his  recall  on  tho  motion  of  his  rival  Periclca  are  matters 
of  history.  (See  GBOia.)  Eo  diad  «b0o  boai^p^ 
atiom.  449  B.O. 

CnrCHOKA,  tbo  gaoarie  name  of  a  number  of  treat 
bclf^TiHrif:  fn  thfi  Natural  Order  Xtbiaetai,  but  which, 
with  a  few  aiiii  genera,  have  been  by  some  antborities 
established  as  a  dL  itinct  order  under  the  name  Ci  "  '';  jt^l'^t" 
Botanioally  the  genus  includes  trees  of  varying  siae,  aoms 
IOiolilli(f  aa  attitude  of  80  feet  and  up  words,  witll  •Mi^ 
green  leaves  and  decidnona  atipolea.  The  flowoia  no 
arranged  in  paniclea,  white  or  pinkish  in  eoloar,  irilb  a 
pleaaant  odour,  tho  calyx  being  .*)  tanlfK  li  Rii|serior,  aoi 
the  ooroUa  tobolar,  51obed,  and  fringed  s  t  tLe  ntargiji. 
The  ataaiOBO  aia  K,abnoat  concealed  by  the  tnbnlar  coroUa, 
aad  tboofaiy  tonniaalwin  a  tiah]r  dkk.  Tbo  frait  it 
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■B  Ofoid  or  MiVcgrlindriflMl  eaiwole,  n^tiiig  from  tlto 
btat,  md  titUt  tag«di«r  at  tite  apex.   TIm  BvmenMa  M«i* 

are  flat  end  winged  all  round.  According  to  the  cnunicra- 
tioQ  of  Beatham  and  Houkcr,  36  speciea  have  ln!«n 
diatingaished,  bol  of  thesu  not  mora  than  about  a 
doMO  liar*  bMo  gconowtcal^  otilued.  The  plinU  are 
BttifMof  tlwir«tl0fii  mooataliimu  re^ons  of  Soatk  America, 
their  geographical  range  cstendin;:;  f  :  om  10'  N.  to  22'  S. 
lat.  ;  aud  they  floarisb  generally  at  an  elevation  of  from 
5000  to  8000  foet  above  sea  level,  although  tome  havo  been 
noUd  gfowiiig  M  lu£h  np  u  11,000  f«el»  aod  otben  have 
bem  fooad  down  to  S60&  feet 

The  trees  arr:  rihicd  ?r  !clv  on  account  of  \h.r[r  Kirk, 
which  as  cinchona  bark,  Jesuits'  bark,  or  PeruviAu  bark  is, 
and  long  has  been,  the  aonrco  of  tho  most  vahiablo  tonic 
and  febrifuge  mMUcioM  tJiat  bAW  «v«r  been  discovered. 
Th«  csriiMt  in]lr«vth«BClcated  imtanee  «f  tfw  medicinal 
use  of  cinchona  bark  is  found  in  the  year  1638,  when  tlit^ 
countess  of  Chinchon,  tho  wife  of  tbo  governor  of  Ptru, 
was  cured  of  an  attack  of  fever  by  its  administration.  The 
medkios  «m  ncoouneodod  in  her  case  b;  the  corregidor 
ofLcNn,  who  WM  kinwelf  aiid  to  1ht»  pii»0tfeall]rM|MriMieed 
ita  supreme  virtues  eight  years  earlier,  Tlir  name  Cimhona 
is  due  to  the  connection  of  the  countcsa  Chinchon  with  the 
jntrDdnction  of  the  remedy  ;  and  it  is  argued  by  Mr  Mark- 
ham  and  others  that  therefore  the  term  sliould  be  written 
CXumAomo.  a  knowledge  ot  tho  virtues  of  the  Inrk  was 
disseminated  throughout  Europe  by  mcmbcra  of  tho  Jesuit 
brotherhood,  'whence  it  also  became  generally  known  a-i 
Jesuits'  bark.  According  to  another  account,  this  name 
arose  from  ita  valae  having  been  first  discovered  to  a  Jesuit 
■Bisrioaary  who,  when  prostrate  with  fever,  was  etir«l  by 
th"  1 1rn-riistration  of  t1ii>  bark  by  a  South  American  Indian. 

XLu  procuring  of  the  bark  in  tho  dense  frjrcsts  of  New 
Granada,  Ecuador,  IVru,  and  Bolivia  is  a  work  of  great  toil 
and  hardship  to  tho  Indian  Cateanilerot  ot  Cateadora 
«ngagad  in  the  pursuit  The  trees  grow  ladb^  or  hi  mdoII 
rltnnps  which  have  to  be  searched  out  by  tho  crpcrienred 
Cascarillero,  who  laboriously  cuU  his  way  through  th<i 
donso  forest  to  the  spot  where  ho  discovers  a  tree.  Having 
fnad  the  stem  from  adhering  parasites  and  twining  plants, 
1m  pfoeaadb,  bjr  tieattng  and  ootUng  oblong  pieces,  to  detach 
the  stem  bark  as  far  as  is  within  hb  reacL  Tho  tree  is 
then  felled,  and  the  entire  bark  of  stem  andbranchessecured. 
Tho  bark  of  the  smaller  branches,  as  it  dries,  curls  up, 
forming  "  qnilla, "  tho  thicker  masses  from  the  stenu  oon- 
otitottng  tbo  '*  lia^  bark  of  commerce.  The  drying,  pack- 
ire,  -irfl  tran'^port  of  tho  bark  are  all  operations  of  alaborious 
dwcjijjli,^;!  c>;uJuctcd  under  most  disadvantageous  condi- 
tions. 

Tho  eoocmona  medicinal  consumption  of  these  barka^  and 
IIm  wosterol  and  teeU««  manner  of  proenring  tbem  In 

AmenV?'.  l^rr^  ago,  caused  serious  and  wcI!  pmtindrd  npprc 
tension  tkat  tho  native  forests  would  ruickly  btcutno 
exhausted.  Tho  attention  of  Europcin  con.mujutie-s  was 
oorly  directed  to  the  necessity  of  securing  steady  and 
potmanent  supplies  by  introdnoing  the  monToInablo  species 
into  localitir-"  likely  to  bo  favourable  to  their  cultivation. 
The  first  aclaal  jlterni)t  to  rear  plants  was  made  in  Algeria 
in  1840  ;  but  tho  etfoit  was  not  successful.  In  1854  tho 
Dutch  Qovernment  seriou&iy  undertook  the  task  of  intro- 
dootng  tho  trees  into  the  island  ol  Java,  and  an  expedition 
for  that  purpose  was  fitted  out  on  an  adequate  scale. 
Several  hundreds  of  young  trees  were  obtained,  of  which 
a  small  proportion  was  successfully  landed  and  planted  in 
Java  ;  and  as  the  result  of  f^mi  attention  the  coltivation 
of  MBduma  plantations  in  tiiat  island  is  now  highly  prosper- 
ous and  promising.  Tho  debirability  of  introdacin;:  cis- 
chonaa  into  the  East  Indies  was  mged  in  a  memorial  od- 
tfrsMtd  to  tb»  BmI  iadln  CoBpoaj  botwwa  1939  and 


1843  by  Sir  Robert  Chriatiaon  and  booked  by  Dr  Forbeo 
Boyle ;  bnt  i»  activo  atop  wn  tokoo  till  1859,  wben,  ajaia 

on  the  motion  of  Dr  Royle,  some  efforts  to  obtain  plants 
wcromade  through  consuloi  agents.  In  the  end  the  question 
was  Beriooaly  taken  up,  and  Mr  Clements  R.  Markham  was 
appointed  to  bead  aa  expeditioa  to  obtain  joaqg  trese  from 
Sooth  Adwriea  ud  oonvej  tiieni  to  udia.   In  1990 

under  "Nfr  Markham's  superint^n-lcnre  a  first  ccrisirnmrn; 
of  plants  waa  ahippcd  from  Isiay  in  Peru,  and  pliiiiLcd  in  a 
favourable  situation  in  the  Neilgheny  Hillsi  For  several 
yeora  anhaeqnently  odditkmol  anrolioB  of  ^oote  of  vorioaa 
■pediae  wwe  oBtrined  from  dunnnt  icgioBt  of  Sontti 
America,  and  somo  were  also  pmrTircd  from  th?  Dutrli 
plantations  in  Java.  Now  the  cuJturo  has  spriead  over  a 
wide  area  in  Southern  India,  in  Ceylon,  on  tho  slopes  of  the 
Himalayas,  and  in  BritiahBurmah;  and  recently  plootatiooa 
whieb  already  preeent  a  promking  appeanneolwvo  been 
csffibH-^hcr!  in  Mnuritius.  Exclusive  of  private  nntcrprise, 
tliij  truca  ui  the  Oovemment  plantations  in  Inti.a  now 
amoontto  sevenJ  millions,  and  in  theNeilgherry plantations 
they  bare  attained  a  beight  of  from  20  to  30  feet  The 
apaeiei  failrodaeod  fai  the  East  ara  priaeipolly  CuuAmm 

ojjftcinalit,  C  Cn!i^nt.r(r^  C.  rurriruhra,  0.  77i'.'tj;,-^ii',«,  and  C. 
Pahudiana,  &oa:a  a^rtciog  tviLk  ccrUiii  suiis  and  climates 
better  than  others,  while  the  yield  of  alkaloids  and  the 
relative  proportions  of  the  different  alkoloida  differ  in  each 
species. 

Tn  thn  cripinnl  int»mnrtti1  nbovo  allndfd  tf^,  i>re5entcd  to 
the  lia.st  ladia  Loaid  by  8ir  IL  ChciatLSon,  he,  according  to 
a  communication  to  tho  Edinburgh  Botanical  Society 
{Trans.,  ToL  xL  p.  Ill),  pointed  out  that "  the  ttonaplanto* 
tioB,  if  aaoeeaand,  vowd  boeon*  remnnomtlv*.  For 
alfhnitch  woTiM  bi  a  very  arduoQS  undertaking  were  the 
bark  to  Lu  coliected  only  by  cntttng  down  large  trees, 
which  do  not  attain  tofficient  growth  r.  lcu.<i  ih^n  twenty 
or  twenty -fire  yaan,  being  the  oolj  American  method,  Uie 
ease  wenld  ho       diffsrent  wen  it  abowa  that  borfc  eunld 

hr-.  pmritflWy  takfn  from  trees  very  rrn*ch  ■yonngor,  and 
witLout  eilLer  deatroying  or  eveu  injuriiig  them.  Now, 
I  had  ascertained,"  continues  Sir  Robert,  "  by  chemical 
analysis  that — cont^oiy  to  tiie  aaolyaia  of  aome  French 
chemista— edphato  of  ^tala  woe  to  ho  ciblidaod  from  fiao 

quiHs  of  yollnw  bnrk  taken  from  twi;r^  two  or  thrw  years 
old  LU  83  largo  proportion  iu>  Iiuui  tiiu  lurga  Eat  Wrk  from 
tho  trunks  and  great  branches.  Consequently,  as  it 
appeared,  from  the  fooUtj  with  which  the  treee  grew  in 
their  aotiwe  foteeta  bf  Muhort  firom  tto  old  note,  whta 

th**  tninkn  iirr>  propofl"  C"it  doTn.  tbnt  yonng  twiga  midll 
saiely  be  cut  frum  ihem  at  aa  early  period,  it  followed  that 
tho  collection  of  f  iachona  bark  might  bo  conducted  in  the 
same  way  aa  that  of  cinnamon  bark  at  Colombo^  where 
only  twigs  of  one  or  two  fmnf  growth  oro  eat  lor  Hm 
r'irpo?.p,  and  witbnut  injnrinp;  tbc  trrc?-  ....  This 
ductniic  L>u  proved  true,  bo  truu  that  it  has  been  foood 
suitablo  in  India  even  to  treat  tho  cinchona  plants  like 
osier  beds  io  England,  by  cutting  them  dovrn  altogether 
whea  yooa^  thaa  asbg  only  twigs  for  tbo  bark,  oad 
tn;?'ttni^  to  stickers  for  renewing  tho  grrvvt}!  of  tho  plants  ; 
aiiJ  tlijit  the  result  has  been  tlie  iijtroducUuii  of  fino  bark 
from  India  in  ancb  balk  as  to  havo  been  sold  by  auction 
in  the  London  market  only  nine  yeara  after  the  first 
cinchona  pbata  wen  ttoaeplanted  to  India."  Mr.  V.  O. 
M'lvor,  to  whom  the  snccesa  of  Tndinn  j^lantations  is 
largely  duo,  introduced  a  system  of  mc-tint:  tiiu  plants, 
which  consists  in  wrapping  the  growing  etcma  id  a  layer 
of  damp  moss,  w  hereby  the  yield  of  alkaloid  is  increased, 
and  the  growth  of  renewed  bark  prooioled.  It  boa  beea 
pointed  oot  by  Dr  De  Yrg,  and  the  observation  is  con- 
firmtd  by  Mr  D.  Howard,  that  nnewed  bark  contains  the 
ilhilaidi  not  tmij  m  diffimit  pwyattiwia  ten  th« 
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original  huk,  bot  tint  it«md«ffaiflpi  prinoipUt  •ItogallMr 

absent  in  tiia  natanl  tMrtc 

Th  >  ofEcinal  Ir^rks  of  Ibo  British  Pharmacopaii  are 
three  in  number  : — (1)  the  paia  or  Loxa  b&ik  (c  rtej: 
diuhoncB  pallida)  Tielded  by  OiMAona  offleinaiit;  (2) 
tiia  yellow,  topi,  «r  Caliaafa  baric  (oorta*  eineh<MafiaiKg), 
tbe  imdnw  of  0.  (hUtaj/af  and  (3)  red  bark  {eorteM 
eincJionce  rubra)  derived  from  C.  y^MieirtUnu.  Tbeae  are  the 
Bourcoa  of  the  tinoturea,  extract*,  and  other  nreparationa  of 
pharmacy,  while,  in  Gommon  with  leTenl  oueri,  they  also 
yidd  tliA  alkaloids  which  now  aonatitiito  the  oliiaf  fotm  io 
whiflh  tiia  atiiva  prineiploa  «t  tho  huk»  aio  adnislalaiad 

in  mcdicino.  Ajnong  the  othfr  barks  nstsd  aa  eotircoa  nf 
quinine,  &C,  the  principal  are — -the  aahy  cruwa  baik,  C. 
maeroealyg ;  Oarthi^gena  bark,  C.  lancttUaia ;  Columbiaa 
bari^  G.iameiMia;  Pituo  bark,  C.  pitageatii;  gray  or 
Llnabaik,  Caijdfwafta,  0.  ttiHia,  and  a  pfmimA 

Leaving  oat  of  view  certain  al^rsloida  onimport&nt  rz 
}(!t  in  a  commorclal  viow,  aud  {ound  Twy  sparingly  in 
particular  barks,  tho  four  primary  alkaloids  yielded  by 
cinchona  barka  are  quinine,  qoinidine,  ciachooine,  and 
cinchonidine.  Chrtala  aeeoadaqr  alkaloids  are  dereloped 
by  chemical  treatment  of  those  primary  prinoiplea,  and  an 
amorphous  substance  precipitated  from  tho  mother  Hqnors 
of  tho  quinine  manafactnred  under  the  name  of  quiooiJine 
is  ia  oooaiderable  medicinal  oae.  Much  oonfuatoQ  has 
arisen  in  A*  twminology  of  the  alkaloids  by  the  application 
of  the  same  naaia  Io  chemically  distinct  principles,  and 
by  the  convene  deseriptioB  dUie  same  alkaloids  or  products 
under  different  names.  It  is  founl  t'lit  ditTLrLiit  barks 
derived  from  tho  same  species  vary  greatly  id  richnoss  iq 
alkaloids,  and  that  equally  great  fluctuations  occur  in  the 
niativo  pfoportiaoa  of  Um  Tariooa  principles  they  yiald. 
WhoD  a  eompariaon  it  teatitiiled  among  the  barks  of  I 
different  species  the  Tariatians  are  of  conn^i)  i  more 
marked, — soma  barks  having  he,ca  found  to  yield  as  hi^  as 
13  percent  of  alkaloids,  while  in  ath—  mat  >  towo  Jm 
baaa  obtained.  Oertaiu  barks,  however,  are  koowBM  a 
nlo  to  eentaiD  qufniite  in  largest  proportion,  and  id  odiera 
citichonlne  is  the  most  abundant  principle.  Generally 
quiiiiuu  is  the  most  coiiataat  aiid  abundant  oonstitneat, 
«ft«r  which  cinchonino,  then  cinchonidine,  while  quinidine 
ia  tha  rarest  both  in  proportiflii  and  in  frequoMgr  oC  oceoT' 
fence  of  the  principal  alkalolda. 

Tbo  preparation  of  cin-hnn?.  Mrk  most  eztenaively 
employed  in  medicine  is  tbu  uiLalutd  quinine  in  the  form 
of  a  sulphate.  Aa  the  barks  from  which  it  b  extracted 
oontain  beaidee  proportion*  of  one  or  otbar  of  the  priaeipal 
alkaloids  abore  onamoiated,  a  demand  tor  any  of  mm 
might  bo  Bupplled  without  interfering  with  the  prodaotion 
of  quiuina,  and  as  they  also  have  been  proved  to  bo  potent 
febrifuges  their  uon-utilization  is  a  regrettable  waste. 
From  the  record  of  an  extensive  aeries  of  e^ariments 
institoted  by  the  Indian  Qovemaieat  it  is  denoiiBlialed 
fhit  qninidine  is  even  more  active  than  qnintne,  and  it 
foruis  the  principal  constituent  of  a  variety  of  calisaya 
bark  in  extensive  cultivation  in  Java.  Cinchonidine  Lb 
only  a  little  le^s  powerfal  in  its  febrifugal  effect  than 
quinine,  and  it  is  abundantly  formed  by  the  red  bark 
cnltivated  in  British  India.  Cinchonine,  although  the  least 
potent,  is  an  abundant  principle,  and  still  a  highly  valuable 
and  efficient  remedial  agent  (j.  pa.) 

CINCINN.\TI,  an  important  city  of  the  United  States, 
situated  in  tho  S.W.  part  of  Ohio,  on  tho  N".  bank  of  the 
OhioBifer,in39*6'N.  kt.aad6i*26'W.loog.  liistho 
capital  of  Hamilton  eornity,  and  in  aise  is  the  ftrat  city  in 
the  State,  while,  accori^ing  to  the  Federal  census  of  1870, 
it  ia  tho  cic;bth  in  tho  United  States.  It  was  5nit  settled 
in  176B  by  pcrson>i  fruiii  New  Jersey,  and  is  said  to  have 
boon  named  in  honour  of  tho  fjinwinnatt  fiooialgr  of  oflkoia 


of  tbo  BofobitioaMy  war.  Hwm  booiporatodaanc^ 
bi  18t4»  aad  soon  aoqnired  a  eommareial  iuportaacs 

which  has  steadily  incrrwei  In  ISOO  Cincinnati  con- 
tained but  700  ichabitanta  The  population  atauuot«d 
to  9602  in  1820.  46,338  in  1840,  115,436  in  185C, 
161,044  ia  1860.  and  216,2d»  in  1870.  Of  the  total 
populatfOB  fn  1670,  79,61S  wnro  foreigners,  indndiog 
49,448  bom  in  Germany,  i8,624  in  Ireland,  3526  b 
England,  tutd  2093  in  Fiance.  The  city  is  cldefly  boilt 
upon  two  terraeea  or  plateaua,  the  first  66  and  tho  wtami 
112  feel  above  tiio  mer.  Beyond  thsoe  rises  aa  ampU- 
tiieali*  of  bilk  f^  400  to  4ftO  fast  high,  from  wbtd 
may  hfl  ohtainod  a  magnificent  view  of  the  valley  of  tte 
Ohio  and  the  surrounding  country.  On  the  opposite  hidtk 
of  tho  river,  ia  tha  .State  of  Ktotncky,  are  Covington, 
i^iflh  bad  MJtiW  iababitants  ia  1870,  end  Mewpoi^ 
wbfeh  bad  15,6Sr.   Oommnaioatian  betweoa  tbeae  dtias 

nnd  Cincinnati  is  afforded  by  two  bridges  and  three  stf  am 
lern&a.  Tho  wire  suspension  bridffo,  which  ia  1057  feet 
long  between  the  towers  (or,  including  tho  approaches, 
2252  faetX  wUh  A  height  of  lUO  feet  above  low  water,  w«a 
completed  ia  tM7  at  a  eoet  <^  nearly  $2,000,0001  Itbw 
a  double  waggon  road,  and  two  ways  for  pedestrians. 
Further  op  the  river  is  a  wrought  iron  railroad  bridge 
built  upon  piers;  besides  a  railway  track,  it  has  waggoa 
and  foot  wavB>  Cindonati  covers  an  area  td  24  square 
milai^  OKlaoaiag  ^ong  the  river  aboat  10  mOaa^  wiui  aa 
average  width  of  3  milea.  The  moot  important  part  of 
tbe  dty,  however,  is  comprised  within  a  distance  of  2| 
mUc-s  iiloQi:  the  river.  The  corporate  li:i;its  Iiave  bet;3 
much  extended  in  recent  years  by  the  annemtitui  li 
nuni'  r  nu  villages,  the  most  important  being  Culumbu, 
Walnut  Hills,  Mount  AabniiL  aad  Cummineville.  Ia 
these,  which  still  retdn  their  former  names,  are  aeen  the 
most  costly  residences  and  vilLis,  with  ornanicnul  grounds 
embracing  from  6  to  80  acres  each.  The  city  is  ulm  u<<ted 
for  the  beauty  of  its  suburbs  and  its  antroosdiog  scenery. 
Tho  stoeets,  which  generally  croes  one  another  at  ligbl 
angles,  are  usually  from  to  2|  miles  long,  and  from  90 
to  100  feet  wide.  Mai  y  if  Ihcm  are  lined  with  trees. 
Brick  is  chiefly  used  for  l>uilding8,  «iUt  a  grcyiah  buff 
freestone  for  fronts.  Business  buildings  are  usn&lly  fiv« 
and  often  six  stories  high.  is  wall  aapptisd 

with  public  parlu,  the  lu-gest  of  wbieb,  Eden,  is  aitntsdl 
on  a  hill  in  iho  eastern  part  of  the  city,  and  cuntains 
acres.  In  Bumct  Woods,  recently  purchased,  there  are  1 70 
acres,  mostly  forest,  on  the  hill  north  of  the  city.  Central^ 
dtoated  in  tho  city  are  Washington,  Liaooln,  Hopkiaai 
and  tiw  City  park%  ubidi  tograer  oontain  aboodt 
acres.  One  of  the  most  attractive  objects  in  tie  city  h 
the  Tyler  Davidson  bronze  fountain  which  was  uuveilt>d  la 
1871.  It  was  presented  to  the  city  by  Mr  Henry  Probascc^ 
a  wealthy  citisen,  who  named  it  after  the  lal«  tfr  Tjitt 
Davidson,  the  originator  of  the  proposaL  Ila  oo«t  vw 
nearly  $200,000.  The  design  embraces  fifteen  brcnr' 
figures,  all  cast  at  Munich,  the  chief  one  repre^entjag  3 
frinale  with  outstretched  anus,  from  whose  fin^.TS  tb< 
water  falls  in  fine  spray  This  is  the  surmounting  Rgtii*, 
and  reaches  a  height  of  «a  feet  above  tho  ground.  Amonf 
the  most  notable  buildings  is  that  of  the  Federal  Gv^f*t 
ment  built  of  aawed  freestone  in  the  Roman  Coriutkuji 
style,  ^'■'iLi  a  jwrch  of  six  c>  Icriins  ;  it  is  three  stones  hi^b. 
with  a  lengtii  of  100  feet  and  a  width  of  dO  feet.  Tbr 
county  eowMMnuN^  ia  tbo  same  style  of  architeetorv.  is 
170  ibat  aqoara  and  three  atoriss  high,  and  has  a  pcr^h 
with  ^  Corinthian  stone  eolnmns.  Hie  brick  bnild^r^ 
for  the  city  fF.ces  arc  205  feet  long  and  feet  w^:» 
The  city  workhouse,  3^  miles  from  the  heart  of  -the  city,  u 
a  brick  structure,  615  feet  long  and  55  feet  wide,  erectes 
at  *  ooot»  inolnding  26  aotaa  of  land,  of  •OftO^OOOi  & 
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I  rooa  for  700  priHmen.  Hie  CSndntuti  luxpital, 
apnuDg  tight  boildings  arranged  eroond  a  central 

lit  and  connected  by  corridors,  oovapies  a  sqn&re  of  4 
ea.  It  cost  more  than  $1,000,000,  and  will  accom- 
date  700  patienta.  The  Masonic  Temple,  boilt  in  the 
amtine  style,  195  feet  long  and  100  feet  wide,  i«  four 
lies  high,  and  has  two  towers  HO  feet,  and  a  apire  180 
i  high.  Other  noticeable  stnicturea  are  Pike's  Opera 
nae,  170  by  134  feet,  and  five  storiea  high,  the  Pablic 
iraiy,  St  Xarier'a  College,  the  Wealeyan  Female  College, 
1  the  Hnghes  High  SchooL  The  most  impoeing  church 
Goes  are  St  Peter's  Roman  Catholic  Cathedral,  boilt  in 


pate  Qreeiaa  style,  200  by  80  feet,  with  ft  ttooe  spii*  rmng 
to  a  height  of  224  feet ;  Bt  Paul's  Church  (Methodist), 
with  a  spire  200  feet  high ;  the  First  Preebyterian  Church, 
with  an  immense  tower  surmounted  by  a  spire  270  feet 
high ;  St  John's  Episcopal  Church ;  and  two  large  and 
attractire  Hebrew  templee. 

Cincinnati  is  one  of  the  znoet  important  commercial  and 
manufactoHng  centres  of  the  West  The  six  railroads 
entering  the  city  are  used  by  twelve  companies,  and  besidea 
these  two  lines  tenninate  *t  Corisgton  on  the  oppodt* 
side  of  the  river.  About  300  passenger  and  freight  trains 
arnTd  and  leave  daily  on  these  roads.    For  their  use  are 


Flaael 

t  depdts  near  the  river  in  different  parta  of  the  city.  Oom- 
lication  with  different  ports  of  the  city  and  with  the 
arbe  is  afforded  by  fourteen  lines  of  street  railroad,  with 
at  50  miles  of  track,  and  by  numerous  lines  of  omni- 
M  and  stages.  The  top  of  the  adjacent  hOla  is  reached 
IB  inclined  steam  passenger-railway.  The  position  of 
oitj  on  the  Ohio  River  gives  it  water  communication 
I  the  extensive  river  system  of  the  Mississippi  valley ; 
le  it  is  connected  with  Lake  Erie  by  the  Miami  Canal, 
■e  northern  terminus  is  at  Toledo,  Ohio.  The  Miami 
mnected  by  a  branch  with  the  Wabash  and  Erie  Canal, 
largeet  in  the  United  Statee  (467  milee),  which  ex- 
b  from  Toledo  to  Evansville,  Indiana,  on  the  Ohio 
r.  The  average  yearly  number  of  steamers  and  barges 
ling  between  Cincinnati  and  other  ports  during  the  ten 
•  ending  with  August  1876  was  338 ;  the  yearly  number 
rrivals  of  steamers  during  this  period  was  2713,  and  of 
irturea  2680.  The  large  steamers  of  the  Missiaaippi 
r  ara  enabled  to  reach  Cincinnati  by  means  of  the 
i  oronnd  the  falls  of  the  Ohio  at  Louisville,  Kentucky, 
Hk  was  opened  in  1872.  About  three  fourths  of  the 
oerce  of  the  city  is  by  railroad  and  canal,  and  the 
linder  hj  river  transportation.  The  extent  of  the 
19  commerce  is  indieated  by  the  value  of  importa,  which 
Dg  the  ten  yean  ending  in  1875  averaged  $314,628,009 
tr,  and  of  exports,  which  averaged  $201,236,066. 


Cincinnati  is  one  of  those  interior  porta  to  which,  Tmder 
the  Act  of  Congress  passed  in  1870,  foreign  merchandise 
bo  transported  without  appraisement  and  payment  of 
dnti^  at  the  port  of  first  arrivaL  The  value  of  such 
imports  to  this  city  during  the  year  ending  June  30,  1876, 
was  $566,989.  The  total  value  of  the  products  of  mann- 
factoring  industry  has  increased  from  $46,995,062  in  1860 
to  $127,459,021  in  1870  and  $144,207,371  in  1874.  The 
details  for  the  last-meotioBed  years  are  as  follows  — 
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Boat  buildiug  was  furmorly  a  prominent  industry,  biit 
it  baa  recently  declined.  Prior  to  1863  Cinciiuiaii  wa-i 
tha  ehief  ceatn  in  the  United  Statee  for  the  alaughtering 
af  aniiia  and  the  packing  of  pork.  Since  that  year  this 
■apremacy  baa  been  held  hy  Chicago,  Cincinnati  taking 
the  aeoond  rank.  There  are  more  than  uventj  establiah- 
raenta  in  the  latter  city  employed  in  this  industry.  The 
United  liailrgada  Stock-yards  for  the  roccption  of  live  pigs 
occupy  aboot  60  aerea.  During  the  winter  seasoa  of 
187i-70  there  were  alaughtered  660,164  hoga,  weighing 
in  tha  aggregate  155,864,136  lb,  and  valued  at  91 0,697,584. 
Tha  production  included  44,232  barrels  of  pork,  and 
SS,4()0,I57  S)  of  lard.  Daring  the  year  ending  August  31, 
1875,  pork  and  bacon  Talued  at  913,645,538  were  ex- 
ported Inm  tbe  dtj;  tbe  importa  amoaatad  to  93,680,493. 
Tha  aioMi  of  wcporte  of  law  war  toportawae  93,781,091. 

Aflar  tibia  important  indostrythe  brewing  of  lagcr  beer  ranks 
next,  tha  brewers  hero  turning  oat  about  15,000,000 
gallona  aonaally.  Distillation  is  also  carried  on  to  a 
venr  aonaidanbie  extent  The  aij  eontaina  ftTa  nataooal 
baob  with  a  capital  of  94,000.000,  and  aavantaMi  piifate 
hanks  with  a  capital  of  $2,740,000.  Tho  leadbgaom- 
mercial  organization  ia  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
Merchants'  Exchange,  which  has  about  1200  menibcni  aud 
bold*  daily  aeniona.  Tbe  Board  of  Trade  baa  aboat 
900  iDaDbai%  eUaflj  auuivliMtaiKi.  Than  are  alio  a 
ffleebaaicaT  institute,  cotton  exchange,  and  poric  packers' 
association.  An  industrial  exhibition  baa  Iwen  beld  in 
tbe  autumn  of  each  year  since  1671,  and  has  attracted 
large  nambcrs  of  riaitors  to  the  city.  The  buildings  are 
centrally  situated,  and  occupy  3^  acres  of  ground. 

The  citar  divided  into  35  ward%  and  ia  governed  by  a 
naayor,  who  ia  alaetad  by  the  people  tat  two  years,  and  re- 
ceives an  annual  salary  of  94000,  a  board  of  2S  aldermen, 
and  a  board  of  60  ooandlmen,  who  are  alio  elected  by  the 
people  It  liaa  a  paid  fln  d^artineat  nadw  the  control 
of  five  nMBmiMMiiiMiin  anpoialad  hj  lha  aHMLaada  poliee 
foraa  midertha  eeotnl  of  tiia  major  aw  tan  aominia- 
sioners.  The  efiBcicncy  of  these  departments  is  promoted 
by  extensive  fire-alarm  and  police  telegraphic  lines.  'The 
city  is  supplied  with  water  ootained  by  pumping  from  Jtbe 
Ohio  river  by  means  of  three  immense  reeervoin,  two  of 
whiah,  vilih  a  capacity  of  100,000,000  gallona  each,  are  in 
Eden  Flark.  Beside  the  usual  mnnicipal  and  county 
courts,  tbe  United  States  circuit  and  district  courts  for 
tho  siiuthcrri  district  of  Ohio  are  held  in  the  city. 

Cincinnati  has  a  Inz^  number  and  variety  of  well- 
crguSmd  cbaritaUa  inatitntiona.  Tho  CSnoionall  loepital 
il  anportod  by  taxation,  and  affords  free  treatment  to  all 
anaUa  to  pay  for  it ;  the  city  infirmary,  besides  supporting 
paaper  inmates,  affords  relief  to  outd  jor  poor ;  the  Good 
Samaritan  and  St  Mary's  hospitals  are  private  ioetikntions, 
under  tbe  supervision  of  Roman  OiMloiia  aialaia;  the 
Jewish  hoapital  ia  maiatainad  by  peiaooa  «f  thai  faitb. 
The  Longnaw  aaylam  for  tha  inaaaa^  boilt  al  Outbage, 
10  miles  frf>m  the  city,  at  a  cost,  including  110  acres  of 
land,  of  91,000,000,  nmks  among  the  first  tnatitntions  of 
tha  kind  in  tbe  United  Statea.  It  belongs  to  Hamilton 
cooa^,  whoaa  popolation  eoaaieU  aliiefly  of  the  inliabitp 
ante  of  CSnetneati;  patiente  are,  however,  aant  hare  by 
the  State,  which  contributes  to  its  etipport.  Tha  average 
daily  Duml>or  of  inmatce  in  1874  was  5t^3,  oauly  all  of 
whom  were  maintained  free  of  charge.  Beaidea  the  city 
orphan  aaylum,  wliieh  Itaa  aocommodation  for  300  cbil- 
dran,  and  it  aapported  by  pcivata  diarily,  and  tha  Qeraaa 
Protestant  asylum,  with  a  capacity  for  alout  100,  two 
large  asylums  are  maintained  by  the  Roman  Catholics  and 
by  the  coloured  people.  There  are  also  several  institutioin 
for  indigent  and  friendless  women.  Tbe  house  of  refuge 
and  lha  ci^  vgiUioaaa  ara  oiaialained  hj  tha  atly  fur 


drawing  an  tanghk  The 
iigh  scboola  have  long  haaa 


tho  contincmenl  of  persona  convicttd  of  minor  oifcDces; 
children  arc  fcunt  to  the  former,  and  adults  to  the  latter. 

Tho  public  schools  are  under  the  control  of  a  euperic- 
tcndent  and  a  buard  of  50  elected  members,  aud  eompne 
3  high,  5  intermediate,  and  30  district  schooU,  iadndiag 
those  for  coloured  pupils.  There  are  also  a  normal  eehool 
for  females  and  evening  schuuls.  In  1871  there  were  523 
teachers  and  28,049  pupils  enrolled,  with  an  average  daily 
attendance  of  2 1,486.  Qennan  ia  a  prominent  study  in  the 
nddia  aohooli,  and  music  and  ~  ~ 
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known  for  their  excellence.  Brides  tbe  above,  there  ana 
large  number  of  Roman  Catholic  parochial  scboola,  Tha 
university  of  Cindnnati,  recently  founded  by  means  of  a 
beqaaet  aada  by  Ghadas  M'iiieJuo,  ia  daaigiied  to  afford 
advaaead  and  taehoteal  iastreethm  fkaa  m  chaiga  A 
school  of  d(«ign  has  been  in  operetion  since  1869.  Be- 
sides the  Cincinnati  We.ilcyan  College  for  femalee  (Metbo- 
dist-Epiacopal),  St  Xavier  College  fRoman  (ktbolic),  and 
Monni  St  llary'a  of  the  Wea^  tha  otj  haa  1  lav,  6  aad»- 
cal,  and  9  thaalo|^  aehoob,  4  nwanwawial  tmtgm,  aad 

2  schools  of  mu^tic.  One  of  the  thada^cal  acbools  is 
connected  with  }iluunt  St  }tlury's  of  the  TVeat,  the  other  is 
tho  widely-knuivn  Lano  Theological  Seminary  (Preaby- 
terian),  founded  in  1 829.  It  occupies  a  site  of  7  acres  on 
Walnut  Hilla,  and  has  5  profeasoia  aad  a  library  of  1 2,000 
volumes.  Three  of  the  medical  schools  are  classified  aa 
regular,  ono  as  pharmaceutic,  one  as  homoeopathic,  and  one 
OS  dental  The  oldest  is  the  nic  JiLiI  college  of  Ohio,  whicli 
was  opened  in  1819,  and  now  has  10  instructors;  the 
Cincinnati  college  of  medidne  and  surgery  was  opened  ia 
1821,  and  haa  14  iostroetoiaj  tha  Miaaii  medical  coOega^ 
opened  in  1859,  haa  19  iostmelon ;  and  tha  Pnlte  medical 
coUege,  opened  in  1872,  bas  14.  There  are  11  public 
libraries  in  the  city,  the  largest  being  tho  frc«  public 
library,  wbicb  has  81(000  booad  tralaaies  and  5500  pam- 
phleta,  add  tha  yaaag  muf*  mercantile  with  neatly 
40,000  tolnmea.  Tha  pahlie  library  occupiea  one  of  Oa 
best  library  Imildings  in  the  country.  The  moat  importar.t 
literary  associations  are  the  natural  hietory  and  the  bia- 
torical  and  philosophical  societieek  There  are  pnblisbed 
in  tha  70  aavmpaca  aad  psriodicals, — 9  appeaoag 
daOy,  1  twiea  a-Vaak,  99  wasl^y,  3  fortnigbUy,  91 
monthly,  and  3  quarterly.  Of  these  3  daily,  9  weekly, 
1  fortnightly,  and  2  monthly  are  published  in  Germaii. 
Tho  city  contains  160  churches,  the  largest  denominatioia 
being  tbe  Roman  Catholic,  which  haa  32  cburcbea  and  13 
chapels,  the  Methodist  with  26  cburcbes,  tbe  Fteabyteaiaa 
with  33,  tha  Baptist  with  K  aad  tha  FkoteatantEpiaoopsl 
with  11.  (s.  a.  D>.) 

CINCINNATUS,  tbe  bero  of  one  of  the  early  'Romm 
legends,  was  bom  sbont  619  B.a  According  to  the  story, 
he  was  ruined  by  tin  fine  wbicb  was  imposed  OB  Ua  aoa 
Ceao  for  tha  fluudar  af  a  ^abaiaa  dnriag  tha  < 
caused  by  tha  iatrodoetioB  of  a  bill  by  TstaatHiaa 
This  measure,  which  proposed  tho  creation  of  a  code  of 
written  laws  applicable  to  plebeian  and  patrician  alike,  was 
also  strongly  opposed  by  Cincinnatus  himself.  Cincinnatos  is, 
in  fae^  tha  Qrpe  of  the  ancient  patridaaagtiealtoiiat.  Twice 
ha  waaaaDad  from  fha  plough  to  the  dietateiahip  of  Roan. 

On  the  9iat  occasion  his  task  was  to  E-ive  the  nruiV  f.-:~ 
tho  yCqnians  and  VolBciana,  who  had  forced  it  info  a  p.:.ti 
tion  of  imminent  danger  ;  aud  ho  is  said  to  have  rr.^^  <3 
an  army  and  defoatwl  tbe  enemy  within  a  aingla  dsty 
(468).  Oa  Ua  ntom  he  snmmooed  Yolsdna,  tha  aecaaar  of 
his  son,  to  take  hia  trial  on  a  cbaige  of  perjuiy  ;  bat 
Volsdns  fled  from  tbe  dty.  On  the  second  occasion  (439) 
he  was  appointed  by  the  patricianFi,  ia  order  to  crash 
Spuriua  Mailiaa^  who  bad  ^cnt  bis  wealth  in  reliaviag  the 
arralcbad  dahton^  aad  who  vaa  aseaafaanflv  aaHBii  af 
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(fcsiring  popularity  lliat  ho  miglit  mud  tlio  miprcmr 
authority.  Melius,  refusing  to  appear  before  the  dictator, 
was  killed  by  Ahala,  the  niaiit«y  of  tho  horsA. 

CLNEAS,  a  Theaaaliac,  tho  chief  adviMr  of  TyrthtiM, 
king  of  Epinu.  The  moot  famouii  cveot  o(  U»  Ufe  iraa 
the  vieit  which  h*  nadft  to  Boms  for  Um  pwpoM  U  con- 
cluding the  war,  ftftor  tkAdefatl  of  tbe  Soiuoi  hfVjrAvM 
nt  Hcroclea  (280  B.C.)  He  performed  thi  ft  at  of  lettming 
in  ooe  itj  the  najne  of  every  man  of  import&nce  in  the 
dtf,  iad  din>Ia7ed  b(»tidca  the  noat  Barrelloaa  tact  and 
alaqmnae:  battlMflffaotoof  ]iiapn«n«»lMiqgd«itf07ev^ 
tfcrmigh  ue  patriotie  nikmmn  of  die  Taaenibla  Appioa 
Claudius  C«cu*,  ho  returned  to  his  master  with  the  report 
that  Ilome  was  a  temple,  and  its  aati&ta  an  oasenibly  of 
kinga.  Cineaa  alao  eenred  aa  an  amhaasador  in  Sieilj.  lie 
k  parban  tiia  Ciiiaia  r«f erred  to  bj  Cicaro  aa  the  author 

CINNA,  Lccius  CoRJtHJtJS,  a  Boman  pfttricLan,  coo- 
■picuona  in  the  contcat  between  Marina  aod  Sulla.  After 
•erring  in  the  war  with  the  Marei  aa  pretorian  legate,  he 
vat  alaetad  eonaul  in  87  S.&  Bnaldng  the  oath  ha  had 
■irara  to  8oIb  that  he  voold  not  attenpl  any  re  vulnt&n  I 

in  tho  itate,  Cinna  a?licJ  himself  witii  Mr.ri"].^,  raised  an 
ftrniy  of  Italians,  and  took  possession  t  f  the  c:(y.  Soon 
after  his  triumphant  entry  and  tho  mLiiiai r^:  uf  iho  fricnJs 
of  Salla.  bj  which  he  had  eatieiiod  hiB  vengeance,  Marina 
died.  Ifc  Valerioa  Flaccua  became  Cinna'a  colleague,  and 
on  the  mnrdcr  of  Flaccna,  Cn.  Papirina  Carbo,  In  8i, 
howerer,  Cinna,  who  waa  atill  consul,  waa  forced  to 
advance  against  Sulla  ;  but  «hile  embarking  hiotmo^he 
waa  killed  in  a  mutiny.    See  IIomas  HutoBT. 

CINNABAK,theicu^a/]apis  of  Theophraatiia,  lathe  oatSve 
•ulphide  of  mercury,  and  the  only  commercial  aonroe  of 
that  metal  and  ita  compounds.  It  cryBtaHisea  in  the 
rhombohedral  form,  in  which  conditinti  il  in  «  ;ni(i'irni'i 
found;  but  generally  it  occurs  in  tTbrous  or  amorpbons 
maasca  bedded  in  sUte  rocks  and  shalee,  and  more  rarely 
in  veina  in  graaitie  or  porphyritio  ncka  In  hardaeaa  it 
18  intermediate  between  gypsum  and  ealcspar  ;  iu  specific 
gravity  is  8'998,  r;' n!  its  colour  varies  from  a  fine  bright 
red  to  a  leddiah-brown  and  leadon-grey  hue.  It  poeseisee 
the  aUM  Mmposition  aa  tho  Ofdioary  ▼ennilion  of  com 
aierae  for  which  it  bomJi  ^ham  pore  and  fine  in  colour, 
aometimefl  be  vaed  after  ^ple  lerigation,  although  the 
greater  part  of  that  brilliant  pigment  is  artificially  jirepared 
Pure  cinnabar  should  contain  8G'21  per  cent  of  mercury, 
combiDed  vith  1379  of  sulphur  ;  but  io  ita  native  state 
the  ore  it  fraqaeDtljeootaminated  with  oxide  of  iron, day, 
and  bitunincma  matter.  The  principal  European  loealitlea 
for  cinnabar  are  at  Idria  in  Camiola,  and  at  Almaden  in 
Spain,  whence  the  British  demaz.d  is  mainly  supplied.  It 
is  also  extensirely  worked  at  New  Almaden  and  seTeral 
other  loealitiea  in  California^  in  the  aonthem  part  of  Fern, 
«ad  In  Borneo,  Jt^pm,  aod  China.   See  YwMMtuvm. 

CI^'^'.^^fON  ia  the  inner  bark  of  Cinnamomum  Zfytani- 
«wni,  ft  hiiiiiii  evergreen  tree  belonging  to  tho  Natural  Order 
Lauraceae.  Tho  leavea  are  largo  ovato-oblong  la  shape, 
end  the  flowers,  which  are  arranged  in  panicles,  have  a 
graeeJ  A  eolbar  end  •  imther  diaagreeehle  odour.  Cinnamon 
baa  been  known  from  tho  mast  remote  antiquity,  and  it  waa 
BO  highly  prircd  among  ancient  nations  that  in  very  email 
quantities  it  was  regarded  as  a  present  fit  lur  m  nart  lia  and 
Other  great  potentates.  It  ia  mentioned  in  Kzod.  xxx.  23, 
vhate  MoiM  is  commanded  to  use  both  sweet  cinnamon 
(iruiiWMMdaiid  caasia.  It  is  likewise  alloded  to  by 
0arodotae  onder  the  name  nuW^uu^or,  and  it  ii  frequently 
mentioned  by  many  other  daasical  TiritEnt.  It  ia  now 
alooat  exclusively  a  product  of  Ceylon,  but  the  origin  of 
the  plant  and  the  derivation  of  ita  name  are  matters  of 
ooBManUo  doubt  and  ik^/oH*.   The  4nb  traden,  bgr 


r  tnif^n  in  iV.ia  and  otlipr  Orirti'iil  cpicfB  traj  con- 

ducitid  in  ancient  timoe,  sarroonded  tiie  Li&Cory  and  produc- 
tion of  tho«e  precious  and  lucrative  products  with  groteaqua 
taiea  of  mysteiT.  It  ia  contended  by  aome  that  cinnamon 
waa  origin^ly  oMelBed  from  the  promontory  of  Oardafni 
(the  regio  einnamomi/era  of  classical  geogmphera),  while 
others  lean  to  the  opinion  that  It  wee  brought  from 
CliiTisL,  wj-.ence-  the  cliii'T  jKirtiriri  of  tlin  allied  cn.ssia 

bark  is  still  derived.  Although  as  the  produce  of  Ceylon, 
cinnamon  did  not  coma  prominently  iuto  the  market  till 
the  aetUenMHit  of  the  Ptetuaaee  in  the  iabknd,  it  is  tho 
opinion  of  tiie  bert  anthoritiei  that  Ae  tree  yielding  ii  ii 
indigenous,  ftru!  et  rtufnly  no  Other  aitnation  and  climate 
have  yet  been  found  where  the  treea  flooriah  ao  well  and 
yield  a  bade  ao  fine  aod  ao  delicately  aromatia 

The  daaaaeo  ofdeu  i»  oooABod  to  a  atrip  of  eonatiy 
in  the  iiei|^boiii£ood  of  Oalonbo.  When  the  tiade  waa 
at  ita  brst,  five  of  the  principal  gardem  yr  ra^^iired  from  15 
to  20  miles  in  circumference,  but  now  tho  area  of  eultiva* 
tion  ia  Tary  mnch  reatricted,  and  plants  which  wen  at 
one  time  tended  with  the  graeteet  ean^  and  guarded  with 
inhumaa  jealousy,  are  cboked  widi  we  aatinal  prafwion 

of  jungle  vegctaticn.  Tto  bark  \n  taken  frorti  shoots  of 
eighteen  months  or  two  }  prowth,  ia  which  time  they 
attain  a  length  of  from  G  Ui  10  fc<3t,  and  a  thickness  of 
f  roaa  ^  to  3  inchesL  The  planta  are  managed  on  the  eoppioe 
syatani,  and  only  four  or  ilvo  ahooti  are  allowed  to  gtow 
up  from  each  stooL  The  shoota  are  ent  down  twice  a  ycor 
after  the  rains,  and  the  bark  ia  detached  in  lengths  of  about 
a  foot.  After  lying  in  bundles  as  taken  from  the  shoots 
for  about  a  day,  each  separata  piece  ia  corrfuUy  scraped  to 
remove  the  OoteT  and  middle  layen  of  the  bark,  and  the 
remaining  portion  is  thereby  often  reduced  to  the  thicknesa 
of  one-hundredth  part  of  an  inch.  The  pieces  are  then 
lua  It)  ij  into  composite  qniUs  by  placing  the  amaller  pieces 
inside  tho  larger,  and  tbua  the  dnnamon  ia  often  formed 
into  straight  firm  rods  of  from  3  to  i  feet  In  length.  After 
drying  ia  the  aoa  tba  hark  it  rady  tomaka  tip  into  hoadlaa 
for  exportation. 

Cinr-  uiii  ti  of  an  inferior  qualily  i:^  groWn  in  Southern 
India  at  Tel li cherry  and  Tinneveliy  ;  and  in  Java  the  cul- 
tivation  was  introduced  by  the  Dutch  about  the  year  1830. 
The  plant  has  aleo.beea  fwwa  in  the  coIobj  of  Fiaaeh 
Oniana,  and  in  other  loenbtiea  The  pndoce  of  Bene  of 
these  placea,  however,  approach ca  in  quality  to  the  cinna- 
mon of  Ceylon,  whence  oLso  the  largeat  proportion  of  the 
entire  ^nsumption  is  supplied.  Nearly  the  whole  quan- 
tity prepared  in  Ceylon  ia  brought  to  the  Britiah  mairkei 
The  ^00  of  Obyhn  etntienion  aobnitted  to  the  En^idi 
Board  of  Trade,  waa  in  1874  more  tJ  an  2d.  per  ft^ 
that  from  other  localities  being  estimated  at  about  lOd. 

Ceylon  cinnamon  of  fine  quality  is  a  Teir  thin  smooth 
baric,  with  a  ligbt-yaUowiah  brown  eolour,  a  highly  fragrant 
odonr,  and  a  peenliarily  eweet,wirm,  and  pleasing  aromatie 
taate.  Tla  peculiar  flavonr  is  due  to  an  arcviatio  oil  which 
it  contains  to  the  extent  of  from  0  5  to  \  per  cent  The 
essential  oil  of  cinnamon,  as  an  article  of  commerce,  is  pre- 
pared chiefly  in  OeyloUt  where  the  coarser  pieces  of  bark 
are  used  for  its  extiaetiob  Thtee  are  roughly  powdered 
aud  macerated  in  eaa  water  for  two  days,  when  the  whole 
is  quickly  distilled.  The  oil  ia  of  a  golden-yellow  colour, 
with  the  peculiar  odour  of  cinnamon  and  a  very  hot  aromatic 
taste.  It  conalsta  easentially  of  dncamic  aldehyde  or  the 
hydride  of  cinnamyl,  and  by  the  abeorption  of  oxygen  aa 
it  becomaa  old  it  darfcena  in  oobnr  aod  derclopa  reaiaona 
oompoottda  with  eiaaamie  aeUL 

Cinnamon  ia  principally  employed  in  cookery  as  a  con- 
diment and  flavouring  material,  being  largely  used  in  the 
preparation  of  some  kinds  of  chocolate  and  liqueurs.  In 
medicine  it  acta  aa  an  promatiq  ptimnlant  and  eordial :  ba| 
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It  Is  MuBj  gmaSatd,  In  iuprariog  the  flaMorcC  Ult«r 
■obrtHioas  nd  to  «omet  the  griping  scthm  of  pofgittTW. 

Being  a  mnch  mnrp  costly  Kpira  tlian  cag-iiti,  that  ccimjwra- 
tirelj  hanih-Eavourtxi  subsUnce  is  freqaeatl/  lubstitutetl 
(or  or  added  to  ciaoutKni.  The  two  barks  when  whole  art 
«mU7  enongh  disttngoished,  and  their  micnaoopical  char 
Mian  are  alto  quite  diadnet  When  powdered  bark  is 
troatod  w^  tinoture  of  iodine,  little  effect  ia  Tiaible  in  the 
COM  of  pore  cinnamon ;  bat  with  cyaeia  a  daap-blna  tint 
ii  produced,  the  intooaitj  of  th%  wliOlltiaB  ^HftuUog  <MI 
the  proportion  of  the  oaan^ 

OINO  DA  nSSOU,  (lST0>lS9e]k  a  nNk  Md  jwiM, 
whoea  foil  tMBd  ms  CtonflOMOBo  nf  BofmntB^  im 
bora  b  Flitoia,  of  a  nolib  imOf.   Ha  ataffiad  hw  at 

"Bolotrna  uniler  Piiiu-i;  and  FraciciBcufi  Accnniiuii,  find  in  1  307 
is  aaderetood  to  hAve  been  mAeasor  of  civil  cajnam  ia  his 
native  oitj.  In  that  year,  howerer,  PUtoia  wiu  distarbad 
hf  tiiA  Ofltlf  and  OluUUiM  fend.  The  OhibeUinaa  who 
tiad  liar  hhw  tiina  baea  tb»  alronger  party,  being  wofafead 
by  the  Oaelfs,  Cmn,  a  prominent  member  of  the  former 
faction,  had  to  quit  ha  office  and  the  city  of  hia  buih. 
Piteochio,  a  stronghold  on  the  fronliera  of  Lombardy,  was 
jatintha  baiidaof  Ftlippo  Tergiolaii,  chief  of  the  Piatoiaa 
GUbaDinaa  ;  Sdmggia,  his  dao^tar,  waa  balovad  hf  Oao 
(who  probably  already  the  bu.°Wrd  of  Vargberita 
dcgli  Unghi) ;  and  to  PiteccWo  did  tho  lawyer-poet  bctak* 
himAolf.  It  IS  uncertair.  Kow  long  ho  remained  at  the  for- 
treas :  it  is  oertain,  howerer,  that  he  waa  not  with  the 
▼•Ij^iolaat  altiie  time  of  Salvaggia's  death,  which  happened 
three  years  afterwards  (1310),  at  the  ICoatodeUa  Samboca, 
in  the  Appeninea,  whither  the  ObibeDiiua  had  been  com- 
pfilleJ  to  Kliift  their  carfip.  Hu  vi.NiuMl  Li.s  mihi,ri;-"..s'-'4  .gir»ve 
Oo  hiM  way  to  Borne,  after  aome  time  apent  in  travel  in 
Vnaoe  and  elaewhere,  and  to  this  Tisit  is  owing  his  finest 
•MUMk  At  Bona  CKbo  bald  oOoa  nndar  Looia  U  fiaToy, 
■aat  fUOar  by  the  Ohiballiiia  laadar  Haaty  a^Lonrabocrg, 
who  was  crowned  emperor  of  the  Romans  in  In 
1313,  however,  tho  emi>eror  died,  and  the  OhibeUiQoa  loat 
their  last  hope.  Cino  appears  to  have  thrown  xCja  his  party, 
and  to  ba««  ittamad  to  fiitoia.  Tbanafter  %»  deTotad 
MnMlf  tolawaadbttara.   After  filling  amnl  bi^h  jodi- 

eial  officoa,  a  doctnr  of  civil  law  of  Bologna  in  his  forty- 
fonrth  year,  ho  leciur«d  and  Uugbt  from  tho  prufe&avr's 
chair  at  the  univoraitiea  of  Troviso,  Siena,  Florence,  and 
Famgia  in  snooeasion  ;  his  reputation  and  aooceas  were 
gnal^  llli  jadioial  eiperienoe  enabling  him  to  travel  out  of 
tho  routine  of  the  sdiools.  In  literatare  he  continued  in 
some  ftort  tho  tradition  of  Dante  during  the  interval  dividing 
that  great  powt  fr():ii  hi'*  Mu^-cfs^ior  Petrarca.  TLu  lutUT, 
beaidee  celebrating  Cin  >  in  au  obituaiy  toanet,  has  coupled 
him  and  his  Selvu^gia  with  Danto  aad  Baatriaa  in  Ihe 
foorth  eapiieto  «l  his  Trioi\fi  <tAmar$. 

Cino,  UM  mastarol  Bartolns,  and  of  Joannes  Anorwe  ~.e 
celebrated  fiaicuii'.f.,  w.ia  I'ltit^  fanieil  em  a  j'jr'LH.t  TTi«  com- 
mentary on  the  et«tute«  of  Piatoia,  written  within  two  years, 
is  said  to  have  great  merit ;  while  that  <m  the  code  {Lsctura 
Oimo  J*it$oia  typtr  OoHbi,  fkv^  1493^  JUyow,  1526)  ia 
oonndorad  !iy  flavignf  to  esUbtt  maia  piaetMl  intalligenM 
and  more  originality  of  thought  than  are  foond  in  any 
commentary  on  iktmaa  law  since  the  time  of  Accurains. 
Aa  a  poet  he  also  distinguished  himse'i  greatly.  He  was' 
the  friend  aad  oomapoadent  of  Dante's  later  yaan^  lad 
possibly  of  hia  aailiar  also,  aad  «aa  oartainly,  wi^  Oaido 
Cavalcantt  ar.d  Durnitr  fla  Maiano,  on??  of  thoeo  who  re- 
plied to  tha  (aoii-Ui  s„:jnet  A  cicueun  aima  preta  t  gerUil 
core  of  the  VUa  Nxtova.  The  great  Florentine  in  the  trea- 
tiM  Dt  VtUffari  Sioquio  refers  to  him  as  one  of  "  thoee  who 
have  moat  sweetly  and  subtly  written  poems  in  modem 
Italian,"  but  his  works,  printed  at  Borne  in  1 609,  do  not  alto- 
gether justify  the  ptaasabeatoiiNdaa  than  by  hia  illuatriooa 


triand.  StiaiMd  aad  ihataiioal  as  maoj  of  Ua  oattriH 
aia,  bowarar,  daa  ii  not  wiUioat  toooMBto  «f  tnw  pasnaa 

and  fine  nAtnral  eloquence.  Of  these  qualities  the  aonaet 
ia  mijrnory  of  Salvaggm,  lo /tit  in  tuU  alto  t  M  tul  btoto 
mottle,  and  tho  canronc  U)  Dtiute,  A v<jju%^lli  ^  oaM^fyM 
jMft  ptr  ttn^,  ar*  interesting  examples. 

Tim  teat-book  for  bgUab  rM<l«ra  ia  Hr  D.  O.  RouctU't  Sartf 
JUJian  PotU,  whiteiBinll  to  foond  not  only  a  mMDoir  of  Cioo  d» 
Pistok  (|m.  M6-tll),  bat  aise  (m>.  881-805)  aome  admirsUjr  traa» 
l^od  apMUMns  of  hia  vtm, — tn«  whole  -irron^ht  iato  c{^!Gc«at 
eenneotiOB  with  that  Mmdahip  of  Cmo't,  vbirh  is  ncthaips  xht 
moat  latercatisg  fact  about  him.  Sea  also  Cianpi,  Vita  «  Amm 
A  ifutr  Cifu  da  PiMoia,  Pia^  iaU» 

CJ2KXMAB8;  HBoaOMvraB  in  h,VMi,  Uasqmi  M 
<1«S0>1«49).  Vtonch  aottttior,  ma  Dom  ta  im   At  Aa 

age  of  eighteen  he  was  introduced  to  tho  c  ur:  by  Richelieo, 
who  had  been  the  patron  of  hin  father,  and  who  intaadad 
him  to  fill  the  poet  of  favoonte  to  the  king,  Laaia  XUL 
Ika  dai^  moeatdad  well,  and  Cia^-Hars  bacaoM  puid 
oiaatar  of  thavBldrabe,  and  grand  Biaslar  of  dia  bona.  Ha 
developed  into  a  gallant  conrtior,  vfvn  tho  affection  of  the 
priaceas  of  Mantua,  and  claimed  a  na&t  in  the  royal  oounol 
But  Richelieu  opposed  his  ambition,  and  refused  tooouoto 
aaaoa  bia  pnttoaiona.  Cinq-Mars,  tbarafore^  in  tavoBM^ 
aataiad  Into  Aa  ooaspiracy  against  him,  of  whidi  thadaka 
of  Orleans  w»b  rorninal  head.  Unfoirtunately  aid  hBd  h>f>pi 
sought,  from  Spam  ;  end  lining  this  treason  aa  an  argumeul, 
RichLhtu  pemuaded  the  weak  and  fickle  king  first  to  forbid 
Cinq-Mara  to  enter  his  presence,  and  then  to  permit  his 
execution  (1643). 

CINQUE  PORTS.  The  Cinque  f  orta,  or  Five  Potts, 
of  an  ancient  jurisdiction  in  the  south  of 
England,  which  ia  still  maintAined  with  considerable  modi- 
fications and  diminished  authority.  As  the  name  impliee, 
the  original  mealMia  of  the  body  were  only  five  in  number 
— HaiSag^  Boaaaj,  Bjtha^  Ikmr,  and  Saadwidi ;  baft 
to  titeae  wars  aftofwards  addad  the  "  Ancient  Towaa*  of 

Wincholse-a  B)id  Kvm  with  tlu;  HariK^  privilf'k.'^  -',  (u;<l  a  good 
many  other  places,  both  corporate  and  non-corporate,  whidi, 
with  thetitlaof  Jjiimbor  MembVpiMldaaabordiaatopoaitioiL 
To  Hastiqgn  wars  attadwd  tta  aoipoiato  laaaiban  af 
Pevanaey  aad  Beafoid,  and  tim  aan-oorponto  tatmXmn  af 
BulTerfaeeth,  Petit  Ibam,   Hidncy,  Bcal.'^bounie,  and 
Orange;  to Romney,  Lydd,  and  Old  Romney,  Dengemarah, 
and  Oawardatone ;  to  Dover,  Folkstone  and  Feversham,  and 
Margate,  8t John's,  Qoreaend,  Borohington  Wood.  StPetoiX 
Kinasdowns^  aad  RiagwoU  ;  to  Samndcii,  Fordwidi,  aad 
Deale,  Walmor,  Ramsgate,  Stoner,  Sarr,  and  Bnghtltng^.^ 
The  juriadiction  tbua  extends  along  the  coast  from  SeaJord 
in  Suaeex  to  Btirgbinglon  near  Margate  in  Kent ;  and  it 
also  includea  a  number  of  inland  districts,  at  a  considerable 
distance  froBk  tha  porta  witk  wUch  they  are  oonne<t«<L 
The  non-inootporated  moBibMa  aia  within  the  moaicwal 
jnriadietioa  of  the  ports  to  whleh  they  are  attached ;  mrt 
tho  (-<jrjr irjt;<5  DioH.bors  arc  as  free  within  their  own 
liberties  as  the  individual  porto  tbemaelvea.    The  incor- 
poiatiOB  af  tiiaCiBqaa  Forts  Iiad  ito  origb  ia  the  nece^ity 
for  soma  aiaaBB  af  dafwioa  along  the  southern  seaboani  oil 
England,  aad  fai  tiia  lack  af  any  r^ular  navy.    Up  to  tito 
roign  of  Henry  VII  they  had  to  {urniah  tho  Crown  with 
nearly  ail  the  ahipa  and  oien  that  wore  needful  for  the 
state  I  and  for  a  long  time  after  they  were  required  to  give 
JaiyeHMitaoea  to  tha  permanent  flaaL  Theoldaotdiwtar 
now  on  laoeid  ii  ooa  belonging  to  tha  6lli  jmt  af  Bdataid 
L;  and  it  refers  to  prpvioua  documenta  of  tho  time  of 
El! ward  the  Confessor  and  William  the  Conqueror.  La 
TLtuni  for  thri:r   services  the  porta   enjoyed  extensive 
privileges.    From  the  Conquest  or  even  earlier  they  had, 
besides  various  lesser  rights, — (1)  Exemption  from  tax  aad 
tallage  ;  (2)'Boe  and  sac,  or  fidl  cognisance  of  all  crimiiul 
and  oiiril  eaaea  within  thair  libertioa ;  (3)  Toll  and  theai, 
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or  th«  fight  of  rtcahr^  toD  aad  d  hdi^iig  toft ;  (4) 
BMvitk  lad  Mlvil^  « tba  to  pmiidt  ibwUm  of 
Uood  ud  IhoN  who  vtn  MiMd  !■  ui  ttttaBipt  to  Moapa 


from  jtiBticfl  ;  fS)  Pillory  aad  tcmbrcn  ;  (6)  Tngfanptheof 
and  Liutf anglhovil,  or  power  to  ijijpri.°-ijii  ami  exe-cuU;  feloiia  , 
(7)  ilundhriech,  or  authority  to  erect  bcvnts  or  dykes  on 
•Bj  maa'a  land  aa  a  defaoea  againat  the  aoa ;  (b)  Waiires 
Md  •tngra,  or  tb«  right  to  appropriato  kat  property  or 
cattla  Mt  claimed  within  a  year  and  a  day ;  (9)  The  right 
to  aeiaa  all  flotaoxn,  j'^tf  om,  or  witaora,  oi^  in  othar  worda, 
wLfil-tsver  (if  %iijuo  was  cant  ashore  by  the  sea  ;  (10)  The 
priTilege  ol  beiog  a  guild  with  poww  to  inpoae  taxea  for 
tha  oomiacn  wad;  and  (U)  Tin  i^il  «f  ■■— iliHng  lb 
Mitaoto  tt  failiaaflit  at  Shapnn^  ar  Bttipn^  &ai^  > 
wv-nOw  wat  of  Hjifca  Iba  parinnaot  liaiBg  anpowafad 
to  naka  bye-lawa  for  the  Cinqur*  Vorti,  to  regutat-e  tha 
Tarmoath  Saheiy,  to  hear  appeaia  from  the  local  courtA, 
and  to  giTa  doeiaioo  in  aU  caaea  of  tnaaon,  ^edition,  illagal 
aoinim^  or  awKwalmant  of  treaanntiom  Hw  ordioaiy 
baainaaa  «f  tfaa  porta  ia  eoodttelad  in  two  aoanlB  Inown 
renpcctiTf'Iy  fi"  the  Court  of  Pn^thrrhorid  nnd  tbe  Court  of 
BrotherhcKxl  a.nii  Uueetling,  —  the  former  being  cojiipoRed  ol 
the  miiyorH  of  the  Beven  pri.'icii.'iil  towuB  and  a  number  of 
Junta  and  fraeinaa  from  each,  and  the  latter  including  ia 
■ddilhn  tto  mgrora,  baOifEi,  aod  other  rapraaentatiraa  of 
iho  eorporata  membera.  Tha  Oooit  of  BrotLarhood  waa 
fonwrlj  called  the  %«thei7«e1d,  Brodall,  or  Brodhall ; 

Oad  tha  nnn.u  nuwtllog  Becii.a  to  owe  its  origin  to  the  fort 
tbat  the  oBiciaia  of  tho  "  members  "  were  at  first  in  the 
position  of  invited  gueata.  Tha  highnat  offioa  in  connection 
with  the  OinqnoForfaiatiuitfll  tha  Lord  W«da%  who  alao 
■eta  iiA  gov^nwr  af  Dofar  Caatle,  and  kaa  •  loatUiioa 
jnrisdictu  [1  ndminl  of  the  porta.  Hia  power  waa 
formerly  of  great  astent,  and  he  held  a  court  of  chantxry 
at  Dorer  in  ua  old  puiah  ebnnh  of  St  Jamoa.    He  atiU 

Btitiwjaitkaa 


tha 


Bkhnwud  aod  othar  BoUamen  and  gcn^ 
Babaw  aaili^  iB  WbttdMa  Ch^  and  Ibo 
at  WMaor,  aad  daootttad  fai  pail  tto  Boytl  Aeademy 

liVjraTT.  His  drawinpi,  wliirh  arf'.  better  than  his  pniri'ings, 
en  graved  by  lianulur.zi  aiid  hia  pupik,  otliieyed  a  wide 
jjopularity,  and  were  bought  up  eagerly  all  over  I^Mpt; 
but  hia  reputation  ia  nowaday*  somewhat  faded. 

CIRCAB  u  an  Indian  term  applied  to  aomponent 
parta  of  a  Sitbak  at  pcoTince,  each  of  which  ia  adminiatersd 
by  a  depoty-govemor.  In  Fjigliah  it  ia  principally  en  ployed 


tie 


jf  the  Northern  Circa r 


d  £o  designato  a 


Midaa  ia  tha  aooitoC  fibapwiyvMd  orooiBti 
paaao  fcr  tho  Bbarliaaof  tha  Cnqoo  rate 
See  Samuel  Jeake,  Charten  of  tht  Cinque  P< 


I  Jeake,  Charttrto/  thr  Cinque  Po-rt.r,  London, 
email  folk>»  1738;  Philipott'a  VUlarc  CcMttanum;  the 
Firtt  Report  o»  Mmueipal  CorporatioM  m  1835;  MnI  tha 
Ctnnu  ^Muflm*  md  IFoto,  1871,  -kA.  i 

CnrnU,  •  towo  «f  Po(tagal  in  lha  pnrrinoa  of 
Eatremadura,  H  miles  novth-west  of  Liabon,  with  ahout 
4500  inhabitant*.  It  stand*  at  tho  foot  of  a  rocVy  mom; 
tain  of  an  altitude  varying  U^m  If^OO  to  3000  feet,  and 
is  remarkable  for  the  pictureeque  beauty  of  its  situa- 
tion and  tho  aalnMlgr «  its  climate,  which  taodar  it  a 
ttTourite  resort  of  the  wealthier  iiihabitanta  of  Lisbon. 
On  one  of  tha  adjacent  enmmits  stands  the  Penha  Caatle, 

erected  by  King  Ferdir-.nnd  of  Coin. rg  on  the  ^ite  of  tJie 
former  coaveat  of  the  Hieronymitea  ;  and  on  another  are 
the  rains  of  a  Moorish  castl&  There  is  also  an  ancient 
nyal  palaoa  daa^ribad  at  o  audhy  of  Moodah  aad  Ghiktiu 
OKhftaetnia^  and  long  famooa  aa  tha  ammier  reaidwmi  of 
thu  r-itirt  ;  and  in  tho  ncichbourhood  la  the  "Cork  CoOTcnt" 
of  Banta  Cruz,  which  dchrea  its  name  from  the  lining  of 
its  cells,  and  owes  its  origin  to  JoAo  de  Csstro,  the 
eslsbiatad  viaanif  «i  tha  Indiaa,  whoaa  haait  ia  atill 
presarvad  Jo  tiio  ahapal  of  Baaho  Tarda,  natr  Iho  Tilla  in 
which  he  raaided  after  his  return.  Thn  convention  hy 
whjch  the  French  were  allowed  to  leave  Portugal  without 
molestation  was  signed  at  Cintra,  AognM^  SS.  lM6l 

CIPHER.   8aa  CsTnooaiUPHX. 

CIPRIANI,  OMTAim  BAmcA  (1737-1785X  pdtttor 
aod  dranghtaman,  was  of  PLttnian  descent,  but  was  bora 
at  Florence,  where  he  studied  deaign  and  colour  under 
ileokfor  I  Rrcl  Oabbiani.  After  painting  several  pictures 
At  Fiatoia  and  elsewhere,  Cipriani,  who  had  contracted  a 
frieudahip  with  Bartoloazi,  the  eminent  engraTcr,  quitted 
jnofOBaa  iac  LoodacL  Tbaio  bo  worked  lot  tho  diiko  «f 


in 

now  oUtolete  division  of  the  Madras  presidency,  which 
consisted  of  a  narrow  .slip  of  territory  lying  along  tho 
waitam  side  a<  tte  Baj  of  Baofd  Inm  40'  to  20*  17' 
N.  lai  neaa  NortMrn  Cinara  wara  fivo  ia  aonha^ 
Ci'rtvcole,  Rajamnndn,-,  Ellnre,  CondapDly,  and  GnntooCi 
and  their  total  area  was  about  30,000  squart)  miles.  Tha 
district  correapoods  in  the  main  to  that  now  occupied  bj 
tha  modem  di-naiaaa  of  OootooTi  UaaoKpataB,  B^ioan- 
dry,  Tiaagapataa,  aad  Chngam.  It  was  irat  avniaad  hf 
the  Mahoitietaii';  in  H71;  in  1541  they  conquered  Conda- 
pUly,  and  nmo  years  later  they  extended  Iheir  conquests 
j  over  all  Guntoiir  and  the  districts  of  ^lasulipatam.  But 
the  invaders  appear  to  have  acquired  only  an  imperfect 
possession  of  Uia  eoantij,  as  it  was  again  wrested  froa 
the  Hindu  pnnces  of  Orissa  about  the  year  1S71,  during 
the  reign  of  Ibrahim  Kntub,  ehah  of  Hyderabad  or 
Oolcoadah.  In  1687  the  Circars  vrcre  added,  aluii;,'  with  the 
empire  of  Hyderabad,  to  the  extensive  empue  cf  Aurung- 
■ebe.  Salabot  Jong,  the  aon  of  Niaam  ol  Mulk,  who  waa 
indaibtad  for  his  eleratioa  to  the  thioao  to  tha  f  laoch  £aat 
todio  Company,  granted  tbaai  in  lotan  far  thair  aarvieai 
the  district  of  Condarir  or  Qnntootr,  aod  soon  aftenraida 
the  other  Circars.  In  1769,  by  theoonquest  of  thefortreaa 
of  MasuUpatam,  the  dominion  of  tho  maritiBia  proviaeaa 
on  both  aidaib  bam  tha  RiTsr  Gooda^yDO  to  Iho  OhQaa 
Lake,  waa  Moaaattilf  tnaaf^nod  feon  dia  fVaaeh  to  tiw 
Britiwh.  But  the  latter  left  them  under  the  adminintnition 
of  iiiti  Imjaiu,  with  the  exception  of  the  U>wu  aiid  fi/riress 
of  Masulipatam,  which  were  retained  by  the  English  East 
lodio  Company.  In  1760  Lord  CUto  obtained  from  the 
ICognl  o  gntnt  of  four  ti  tiko  Cb«at%  wUeh  fa  the  following 
year  was  confirmed  by  a  treaty  entered  into  with  Nizam 
All,  who  had  by  this  time  aujierseded  Salabut  Jung  in  hia 
au t h  on  ty  T}i ci  remaini ng  Ci  rmr  of  Oanloaff  dOTUfld  la 
the  £aat  India  Company  in  1 

0EKCA88IA.  The  name  of  Ctnaiaia  ia  commonly  fEvan 
to  the  whole  of  the  aorthowaatain  portioa  «l  the  Caoicaiiib 
iaclnding  the  district  betwaan  tho  mouBtain  range  aad  tfw 
BliLck  Sea.  and  extending  to  the  north  of  the  central  ridgo 
as  for  aa  the  River  Kubim.  In  thih  sense  the  term  ia  still 
in  use  aa  a  geographical  appellation,  though  the  Circaesisai, 
«i  «  aaliDa,  aa^  ha  vigMmd  ao  «9ctiBot»  Hia  region  thoa 
deftiadBNiybaeoBayeredaBaittBdiBgfroim  tta  neighbour- 
hoi.i^  c  f  Ariij;;u  on  thi:  T^hick  Fea  tothe  frontiers  of  Mingrelia, 
Biid  having  a  eoal"  urd  of  about  28U  English  miles. 
Throughout  this  extent  the  country  is  almost  wholly 
moontaiaoa^  tha  gjtaat  i«a|B  «<  tha  Oaaoaiaii  whi^ 
begins  ia  Aa  aa^toiahflod  «  Aaapaal  a  modarmta  ala^ 

tion,  riNing  gradnally  it  cxtnnds  tovrard?  the  ."nnth-cn-it, 
!dl  It.  euluuxmUji  111  tiiu  lufly  aiiiino'.t  of  Mf'Unt  IdLrJi,  &t 
an  eicvation  of  18,526  feet.  Tlus  ctr  j,  of  bnd  between 
(ha  diiiding  ridge  or  watershed  of  these  mountaizu  and 
fhoiaa,  ft  tmal  varying  from  twenty  to  lor^  miles  b  width, 
ia  extremely  rugged,  travened  successive  offshoots  of 
the  mountains,  extending  qoite  down  to  the  sea,  and  oorered 
for  ihb  mtist  part  with  extensive  forc-t;.  The  slopes  on 
tho  northern  side  of  the  Caucasus  are  more  gentle,  and  here 
tha  Tslleys  afford  abundant  posturagc.but  h^id^oayporliok 
of  CStraariai  proparllj  ao  aallad,  ia  a  loral  ar  opaa  oooatiy; 
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The  TchorVeaaes  or  Circassians,  -who  ctivd  name  to  this 
region,  of  which  they  were  uutil  Lit^ly  tho  bCilc*  inkjibitants, 
•ra  »  peculiar  race,  duTer.c^'  from  the.  other  tribes  of  tha 
Cftocuoa  in  ongia  and  language.  Tbej  designate  them- 
mItw  hj  tia  name  of  Adighe,  Uiat  of  Tdwrkauea  being  a 
tam  of  BoMiut  «nimi»  By  their  long-oootbimd  atragjdes 
niSk  fhe  poww  of  Knwia,  during  a  period  of  nearly  forty 
jears,  they  attracted  the  attention  of  the  other  natioos  of 
Eoropo  in  a  Idgh  degree,  aaa  were  at  tha  same  time  un 
object  of  interent  to  the  atodent  of  the  hiatory  of  dviliution, 
f nm  the  atiug*  mixfeora  wbiflb  tbcu  outoow  whibitod  of 
dilndran  MotmuBl  with  wvag»  emtom  Flor  fhh  iwaon 
it  may  l)0  still  worth  whilf^  tn  pi-.-n  3  brief  sumni  ir}'  of  their 
uatioaal  characteristics  auU  xaannora,  thougU  ihai.a  must 
now  be  regarded  aa  io  great  measure  tlungs  of  the  paat. 

Ib  til*  pilnarohal  simplioity  of  ibeir  mannera,  the  mental 
quliti«i  «tth  which  thej  were  endowed,  the  beauty  of 
form  and  rogalarity  of  feature  by  which  they  were  diatin> 
gxtished,  they  sur]>a»cd  moet  of  the  other  tribea  of  the 
Caucasus.  A'-  the  »amo  time  tLoy  wore  remarkable  foi 
their  waxlikLS  nnd  intrepid  character,  their  independence, 
thair  kmj'  1  tab :  j  to  strangora,  and  that  1ot«  of  oonnAry  which 
thej  OMnif  eated  in  their  determined  reaistanee  to  an  almost 
overwhelming  power  aoring  the  period  of  a  long  and  desolat- 
ing war.  The  goTcrnment  under  which  they  lived  wa.t  a 
peculiar  form  of  the  feudal  system.  The  free  CircaasiaDtt 
wore  divided  into  three  distinct  ranks,  the  prilMH  «r  pteAi, 
the  noblea  or  uari  (Tartar  ludat),  and  tha  pwiwnta  or 
Afliotf.  lak»  Un  InteUlttiia  of  Ch*  other  ngimn  of  Che 
Caueasui,  tlioy  were  abo  divided  into  numerous  families, 
tribe*,  or  dans,  some  of  which  were  very  powerful,  and 
carried  on  war  against  each  other  with  great  animoaivy. 
The  alivfts,  of  whom  a  large  proportioo  were  piieoBera  of 
war,  were  genoraliy  employed  k  ib*  MltiflOMI  «f  tlM 
aoil,  or  ia  IIm  domartk  MnriM  of  ndn  of  tha  pnndpal 
chief  a. 

The  will  of  the  people  was  acknowledged  as  the  snpreme 
•oamefMthority;  aod  •ftiyiiM  CircMaiBB  had  «  right 
to  expraaa  his  opinion  io  thoae  aaaenililiaa  of  bU  tribe  in 

whirh  the  questions  of  ywaco  and  wir,  almost  the  only 
eubj*;i;U  wLich  engaged  iheir  attention,  were  brought  under 
deliberation.  The  princes  and  nobles,  the  leaders  of  the 
people  in  war  and  their  rulers  in  peace,  were  only  the 
administrators  of  a  power  which  was  delegated  to  them. 
As  tiiey  had  no  written  lawa,  the  adainiatiBtion  of  juatiee 
was  regulated  solely  by  custom  and  tndition,  and  in  those 
tribes  profeaaiag  Mahometanlum  by  '.tie  pn^  f;  uf  the 
Koran.  The  moat  aged  and  respected  iahabitanta  of  the 
various  aouU  or  vfllagea  frequently  aat  bk  jodgment,  and 
their  decisions  wan  NoelTed  >aUhiNU  •  mwnmr  bj  the 
eootending  partiea  The  CfaeaariMi  prineaa  and  bolilaa 
were  professedly  Mahometans;  but  in  their  religions 
aervieea  many  of  the  ceremonie.')  of  their  former  heathen 
and  Christian  wonhip  weri>  still  prea^ved.  A  greet  part 
«f  the  people  had  ramained  faithful  to  the  vorahip  «f  their 
eaeient  gods, — Shible,  the  god  of  titonder,  ti  war,  and  of 
justice,  Tlcps,  the  gcni  of  fire,  and  Seoaserc.s,  the  god  of 
water  and  of  wind.*.  Although  tho  Circas.^ians  are  said  to 
have  poeaeesed  mind^D  cajiablo  of  tho  highest  cultivation, 
the  erta  Bed  aciences,  with  the  exception  of  poetry  and 
noafe,  vera  eompletely  neglected.  They  poasessed  no 
written  language.  The  wisdom  of  their  aagcs,  tho  know- 
ledge they  h;id  acquired,  and  tho  memory  of  their  warlike 
deeds  were  preserved  in  versps,  which  were  repeated  from 
mouth  to  month  and  descended  from  father  to  eon. 

The  edneetion  of  tb6  young  CUcaasian  was  confined  to 
riding,  fencing,  shooting,  hnntiiig^  end  such  exereiBea  as 
were  ealculatnl  to  strengthen  his  frame,  and  prepare  him 
for  a  lifo  of  active  warfare.  The  only  intellectual  duty  of 
the  aUtlit,  or  instructor  with  when  the  ^ung  men  livc4 


QstQ  thry  had  completed  their  education,  was  that  oi 
teaching  ihtsia  to  express  their  thoughts  shortly,  quickly, 
and  appropriately.    One  of  their  marriage  ceremonies  was 
very  stiange.   The  young  man  who  had  bean  mpnmd 
the  paranH^  end  had  paid  the  atipulatad  pdee  vx  wumtf^ 
bonea,  Oiaa»  or  abeep,  for  his  bride,  was  expected  to  00ms 
with  htfl  friends  fally  armed,  and  to  carry  her  off  by  fores 
frum  her  fathur'w   house.      Every    f.-e^    Circassian  L?iii 
uulimiled  right  over  the  livee  of  bis  wife  and  children. 
Although  polyg^y  was  allowed  by  the  laws  of  the  Koran, 
the  enatom  of  the  oooBtijr  focbede  it,  and  the  flrreaaiana 
were  generally  fafthfol  to  Ae  marriage  bond.    The  re^ieet 
for  BUfterior  aqe  vroi  carried  to  such  an  extent,  that  the 
young  brother  used  to  rise  from  his  scat  when  the  rider 
entered  an  apartment,  and  was  silent  when  he  spoke.  lAe 
ail  the  other  iohahitanta  of  the  Caucasus,  the  Qimmum 
ware  diatingBlahed  for  two  vary  opposite  qnelitiei^  the 
moat  generotis  hfipitnlity,  and  implacable  yindictiTeQeas. 
Hospitality  to  the  uUanger  was  considered  one  of  tho  mmt 
sacred  duties.    Whatever  were  his  rank  in  lifo,  all  the 
members  of  the  family  rose  to  receive  him  on  hia  eotraooe, 
and  condaet  him  to  the  principal  seat  in  the  epeitauet, 
The  host  was  considered  responsible  with  his  own  life  for 
the  security  of  his  guest,  upon  whom,  even  although  his 
doodlieat  enemy,  he  would  inGict  ;ju  ;:ijury  while  under  the 
protection  of  bis  roof.    The  chief  who  bod  re<^ved  a 
stranger  was  also  bound  u>  grant  Un  bii  escort  of  hone  to 
oondoot  Mm  in  aafetj  on  hit  jooiMgr ,  tad  eonide  hiat  to 
the  prolaelioii  of  thoea  nobUa  with  whom  lie  m!^t  be  on 
friendly  terms.    The  law  of  vengeance  was  no  le  b'.nding 
on  the  Ctrcaaaian.    The  individual  who  had  shun  any 
member  of  e  faoUy  wae  potiaed  with  laipliicable  vengeance 
hv  the  nktiTea,  until  hia  crine  me  eipieted  by  deatk 
Th»  minderar  might,  indeed,  aeenie  bn  aafety  by  Aa 
payment  of  a  certain  sum  of  money,  or  by  carrying  off 
from  the  house  of  his  eaemy  a  ncwly-bom  child,  bringing 
it  up  as  his  own,  and  reatoring  it  when  its  education  was 
finished.   In  eitlier  caaa^  the  faouly  of  the  slain  individeal 
might  dimontinae  Ibe  ponoit  Of  vengeeaee  without  eay 
Btriin  !ijT>n  its  honour.    Tb«  m»Q  closely  followed  by  ha 
eneijiy,  who,  on  reackiug  iLo  dwelling  of  a  wuraan,  had 
merely  touched  her  haad,        P  ifo  from  all  other  pursuit 
BO  long  as  he  remained  under  the  protection  of  her  roof. 
Tho  opinions  of  tho  Circassians  regarding  theft  resembled 
those  of  the  ancient  Spartans.  The  oommiaaion  of  the  crime 
waa  not  considered  so  disgraceful  as  ita  diaeovcry ;  end  the 
punishment  of  being  compelled  publicly  to  restore  the  BtuUa 
property  to  it4  original  possessor,  amid  the  derision  of  hit 
triM^waB  much  dreaded  by  the  Circassian  who  would  glory 
in  nanoaeaafol  theft.  The  grea teat  atein  upon  the  Oirffaiaaita 
obartcter  waa  tbe  etistora  of  adling  fhctr  cfcOdnn,  ^ 
Ctreaasian  father  b  ing  iH'ays  willing  to  pert  "with  he 
daughters,  maay  of  whom  were  bought  by  Turkish 
merchants  for  the  harems  of  Eastern  monarcha.  Baft 
dtgmHatiffii  wae  implied  is  tide  trawflaftioii,  and  tbe  yong 
women  tbemaelvaa  were  genenDy  wiDiBg  pertaan  ia  it 
Herds  rf  r-i'tle  and  sheep  const itiitcrl  the  chief  ricliea  of 
the  inhabitants.    The  priucf^  and  nobles,  from  whom  th« 
memborfi  of  tho  various  tribes  held  the  land  which  they 
cultivated,  were  the  pntprieton  of  the  aoiL  TheCSrreaaiaas 
earned  on  litde  orno  eoraneroo, and  Um  oMa of  pemtadi 
warfare  iti  -A-hicb  they  lirod  prevented  thmi  IhNB  CBttivn^ 
ing  any  of  the  arta  of  peace. 

The  early  history  of  Circassia  is  excte Jing' y  obscurj 
This  part  of  the  coa&ts  of  the  Black  Sea  was  inhabited  ia 
aafliBBt  timae  only  by  wild  and  berfaerons  tribee,  whoaa 
nemea  ere  very  diiEferently  given  by  ancient  writen.  So 
Greek  colonies  were  planted  within  the  limits  of  Circssaia 
propor,  though  tho  Greeks  carried  on  an  extensive  tr*.,' ' 
I  with  the  patioDS  of  the  interior  at  Dioacurias.  neer  Sakbiw 
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Kalek  In  t!ia  13th  an  J  13tli  oentories  llio  princca  of 
Georgia  were  iracftsiwful  in  reducing  CiTftssia  iaUi  tlio 
condition  of  a  province  ;  and  ar«  saiu  to  haT9  aUo  been 
Uw  fink  to  intndocd  Chfutiaoity  into  tho  00Qiiti7--o 
nlipm  «Udk  they  oootiDDed  to  profem  {in  dum  ot  lent) 
till  the  I8th  century,  when  they  were  cunvertp-'.  to  I-lami-.m 
by  the  teaching  of  a  fanatical  deyotuu  uimicd  Uaaaux.  Thd 
ooDUnoa  people,  however,  retain  to  a  grrat  extent  their 
|iOgn  ood  belieh.   After  they  had  eoccoeded  in 

llU««r{Dg  off  tint  Ooorgiao  Toko,  the  Ctrcaaaiaos  paaaod  for 
a  time  under  the  nilo  of  tho  Tartar  khane  of  the  Criuea, 
trom  whom  they  emancipated  thcmselvea,  with  the 
oaaiatanco  of  Ivan  L,  cxar  of  Rossia.  But  tho  Iluaeian 
mooarcha  do  not  appear  to  haTe  regarded  their  conqoeat 
oa  a  matter  of  mam  impoirtonM^  tmtll  tbe  time  of  Peter 
the  Great.  That  poworfol  monarch,  pereeiTing  how  mndh 
the  poaseasion  of  the  Caucaaoa  would  contribute  to  bia 
political  and  commercial  iofluenco  in  Western  and  Central 
Asia,  made  an  ansucceiis(ul  attempt  to  reduce  it  permaoeotly 
under  hia  dominion.  Catherine  II.  pnmed  a  liae 
of  pdiqr*  Ctaoigialiftviog  beonlionaaed  by  iln— cdwrifii 
inraaiiona  of  tho  FaniMii  ond  Toifa,  the  ptiaeo  of  thai 
eoontry  at  laat  threw  himself  under  the  protection  of  the 
Ruaaiajia,  and  became  tributary  to  their  power.  The  Ktver 
Kouban  being  afterwords  fizod  aa  the  aoothem  boundary 
of  thoMoaooTito  •mpin^  the  Rnaaiana  bOeatno  oabitiOM  (il 
eslBiufiDg  tliair  dominion  nitbtemiptedlj  to  tto  flrtraBO 
limita  of  Georgia.  In  th^  vranj  whiuh  now  took  place 
between  the  Bu&sian^  and  tlio  Turkii,  thu  luU-cr  um:<i  every 
exertion,  by  exciting  the  fanatical  feeiingB  of  tlu  CMr 
oaMiaoa  agaioat  the  infidela,  to  induce  them  to  haraoa  the 
Bnaaiaaoby  frequent  iooaraionB  into  their  territory.  After 
various  viciasitudca  of  fortune,  tho  Turks  were  worsted, 
and  compelled  by  the  treaty  of  Adrianoplo  in  1829  to  code 
o  considerable  portion  of  their  territory  to  the  czar. 
Aaaoming  a  right  of  politick  sovuruignty  which  they  had 
oovar  poaaeaaed,  they  included  Circaaaia  in  this  eeaaion. 
The  Qrcaarions,  refusing  to  acknowledge  tho  tight  of  the 
aultan  (whom  they  had  never  recognized  aa  their  sorereign, 
though  acknowledging  him  as  head  of  their  religion)  thus 
to  dtspoee  of  thttir  country,  were  now  exposed  to  the 
hostility  of  the  Rnaaiana,  who  determined  to  become 
lMa|«n  of  tho  toiritofy  oa  the  coants  of  the  Blaok  Sm, 
oad  Indoed  of  tho  whola  QiPieMiaa  region ,  by  fono  of  iiiBa 
Thi3  -VXD  the  origin  of  that  rem  r  i  le'^i  war  which  w^ 
carried  oa  with  ao  moch  animosity  down  to  a  very  recent 
period,  and  coat  tho  Bmmom  on  inorediMooiiiiOMlitol  Mood 
and  tiMMiiiL 

Abiisf  ootfino  of  tholooding  ovontiwbidi  diafoelotuad 

this  long  prot»^ted  itnigglo  will  be  found  in  tho  arfii^lo 
CiLUCA.BUS.  After  the  Circassians  were  finally  rtJuctid  to 
aubmiasion,  tho  inhabitants  of  tho  aca-coaat,  rather  than 
•about  to  the  rogulatiooa  impoaed  by  the  Russian  Oovera- 
nent,  determined  to  quit  their  country,  and  emigrate  in  a 
man  to  Turkey.  Not  leu  than  half  a  million  of  people 
carried  out  this  resolution,  and  were  settled  in  different 
parts  of  the  Turkish  empire, — the  greater  part  of  thorn  in 
Asia  Minor,  but  some  also  in  the  mountain  country  on 
tho  borders  of  Bolgaria  and  Bania.  Since  that  period  the 
whole  tract  oblog  tbo  loooooit  from  Anapa  to  Sakhnm 
Kaleb,  which  was  that  baat  known  as  CSrcaasia,  has  been 
almost  entirely  destitute  of  inhabit'^:- -s.  Tjut  tLe  northern 
alopes  of  the  Caucasus,  and  the  \%lk<}'8  dosccndtng  towards 
tho  Kuban,  are  still  occupied  by  tribes  of  CSrcaaaian  race  ; 
snd  tho  Kobardana,  a  kindnd  triba^  but  of  loaa  wariike 
chanwtor,  VEtonding  eastwiidi  to  b^mul  tih*  Terek,  have 
long  settled  doWB  qmoUy  in  tiM  OOOditiOB  of  Russian 
subjects.  (a.  a.  B.) 

CIKCE,  in  claaaical  mythology,  the  daughter  of  Sol  and 
Peiae^  or  of  Bjgtnoa  tad  Ainp^  or^  Moordiog  to  mbi^ 


of  .T"-  tfl«,  king  of  Coldiia  (whom  others  call  t  r  Irntlicr}, 
was  a  famous  torceress.  liaving  murdered  Lcr  ha::.biiiid, 
the  prince  of  Colchis,  she  was  expelled  by  Icr  subjects,  and 
placed  by  her  father  oa  the  solitary  idaod  of  J£ca,  oa  the 
cooatofltdy.  Hero  aho  was  found  by  TTIyaaaa  and  hia 
rr^nipaniona;  ^bct  letter  she  changed  into  swine,  bnt  tlie 
Ltro,  protected  Dy  the  herb  moly  which  ho  had  received 
from  Mercury,  not  only  forced  her  to  reslora  thom,  but 
alio  gained  her  love.  For  ayear  he  rcliuquifthcd  himsglfto 
her  endearmente  ;  but  at  length  he  aroused  himself,  and 
after  daaooDdiag  at  her  odTtee  to  tho  lower  world,  to 
consult  the  prophet  Tiresias  as  to  the  fate  which  awaited 
him,  he  left  her.  The  e  i.arnorphoees  1  y  C  rre  of  ScylU 
and  of  Picus,  king  of  tho  Ausonians,  are  celebraUHi  by 
Ovid, 

GIBCEI^  »  to»o  of  andeafe  Itdj*  in  LatioiD,  at  tho 
foot  of  Mono  Clmina,  or  Capo  CiieeDo,  •  short  dbUneo 

from  the  sea,  and  10  or  13  miles  aloug  the  coast  from 
Terrocina.  It  waa  origiAaUy  coloniiad  by  the  Romans  in 
the  reign  of  Ihaqpli  1M  Proud,  who  deemed  the  position 
iavoan^  for  odbbono  and  for  riirifnaainfl  tho  incooda  of 
tho  TolaeL  IVom  Ha  fonsdatioo  tiU  tho  date  of  tho  Latin 
War,  340  B.C.,  it  seems  at  one  timo  to  have  been  subject 
the  Romans,  at  atioih>ir  to  have  espoused  tlia  cause  of  the 
Tolaci,  and  ■omtt  r:  r  ^  1 1  have  been  independent  of  both 
povai^  AXtor  the  Latin  War  it  waa  loeoloiiind  Ij  tho 
Bomana ;  Imt  It  oontinood  gndoally  to  AtdSa*  tflU  tho 

ernpcrora  Tiberici  nv.i  Di'inii'ian,  Qttract.pd  to  it  by  tlin 
plcu&in.LCicsA  ui  lUi  hitaiitiuu  mid  tLe  C-XcciioDco  lU 
oysters,  erected  villas  in  tlie  neighbourhood.  Its  ruins  are 
still  distinctly  visible  on  the  Monte  delJa  CittadeUa,  and 
conaist  of  walls  and  gatowaya  hoflt  of  polygonal  hkela, 

CIRCUIT,  a  Taw  term,  signifyir.g  the  periodical  progrea^ 
of  a  legal  tribunal  for  the  sake  of  carrying  out  the  sdmiuia 
tration  of  the  law  in  the  seroral  proTinces  of  a  country.  It 
haalong  been  applied  to  the  jooniey  or  progreas  which  the 
jndgea  have  been  in  the  habit  of  making  twice  avtiy  yior, 
through  the  several  ooontiea  of  Eogland,  to  hold  ooaria  and 
administer  justice,  where  reeoDrao  could  not  be  had  to  the 
king's  court  at  Westminster.  TLo  cuuritry,  jnclijiIiiiL' 
Wales,  is  now,  by  Order  in  Council  (under  the  Judicature 
Ac^  1876),  dated  Sth  February  1876,  divided  into  seven 
circnits,  vix. ,  the  Northern,  NortlhEaatonit  Midlaad»  Sovth- 
Baatern,  Oxford,  Western,  North  Walai^  ud  Sootil  Wafaa 
Circutta.  Counsel  arc  not  expected  to  practice  on  a  circuit 
other  than  that  to  which  thoy  have  attached  themselves, 
nnloaa  they  receive  a  special  rotainac;  This  and  similar 
ngolatioiia  aro  enforoed  br  the  disetpliaoof  tiio  dicoit  bar 
moaa  only.  Is  SeofloBd  fkt  judgea  of  lin  anpremo  eruunal 
court,  or  High  Court  of  Justiciary,  form  also  thrr  .;  Bcparate 
LuciatHzuuits,  consisting  of  two  judges  each;  and  the 
country,  with  the  exception  of  the  Lothians,  is  divided  into 
corresponding  district^  cailad  tho  Northan^  Wottoro,  and 
Sonmn  CMoilo.  In  eartaiD  liDrgho  of  oodi  drettH  two 

courts  are  hold  in  tho  year,  in  Rpn'ng  and  ontcmn,  cal!i?d 
Circuit  Courts.  One  more  is  LtkJ  at  Glaagow  during  tho 
Christmas  recess.  Ireland  is  divided  into  tho  North-East 
and  the  North- West  Circuits,  the  Home  Circuit,  and  thoaa 
of  Leinster,  Oonnaught,  and  Koaotar. 

CIRCUMCISION.  The  importence  of  this  rito  is  so 
largely  doe  to  ita  qnasi-aacramental  character  in  Judaism, 
that  any  inquiry  into  ita  history  and  meaning  moal  bo 
prefaced  by  a  reference  to  the  Old  Testament 

I.  There  are  three  distinct  narratives  in  the  sacred  litcra- 
toiooftho  Jowswhiehckiaitohocoaaidorad.  It  is  related 
in  Ood.  zviL  that  when  Abram  the  Hebrew  was  ninety-nine 
years  of  age,  Lo  beoamo  a  party  on  bebulf  of  himself  and 
his  deaceodaoU  to  a  covenant  with  his  God.  Of  this 
covenant  the  aiga  ud  ooBdhto  woo  dreunciBion,  which 
wu  diiiotod  to  be  parfonMd  (•  paealiiri^  of  Jndaiin)  «a 
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the  eighth  dajr  after  the  chOd't  Mrth.    le  this  aoeotint,  we 

mtj  fcujk,  on  IV   li'.TturiciU  traxJition  1    II  w>,  the 

eircumcialoQ  of  the  Iamelit«9  is  entirely  unconnectad  with 
thak  of  other  natioos  onlees  indeed  other  nations  have 
bonovad  thaia  fnim  tlia  laiMlitea.  Thi>  has  actoallj 
baao  waiirtaiiiad  in  lha  «aaa  of  the  Egyptians  by  Aroh- 
deacon  Hardwii'tr,  but  thi-;  thi'i-ry  u  Tint  on]y  im [iruliub'e  in 

iteclf,  COnsideriag  tLu  mnUttivu  thurattcr  of   Lko  lartttiJituB, 

ecd  their  low  reputation  in  E^;;  (Qua.  xlvL  3i),  but 
eoatmj  to  the  evidence  of  the  kgyptiao  moaomaota  (aee 
balow).  If,  aa  haa  been  suppoeod  by  aoma^  tiw  doen- 
mant  to  wfajob  Qan.  xtii.  balonga  ia  of  peat-ajpthri^ 
origin,  this  wtmld  pot  It  out  of  eonM  at  a  witoaai  to 
the  pular  tradition  of  the  Bebrrv;a.  Bat  there  is 
another  narrative,  apparently  of  a  more  arohaio  oom- 

eexion,  which  leads  to  a  directly  oppoaita  histories  remit 
a  read  in  Baad.  if;  36,  S6.  thai  «han  Moaes  waa 
ntaming  froa  MUfn  to  Egypt,  ha  waa  in  danger  of  his 

life,  cwiri^  to  the  neglect  of  the  rite  of  circumciaioa  in  Lis 
family.  "  And  Zippur&h,'  hii  Midianitiah  wife,  "  touk  a 
sharp  atone,  Stid  cut  ofTtho  forcf?k;[i  of  her  g.o[i,  iir.d  c-iiA'.  it 
at  hia  feat,  and  eaid.  Barely  a  hkaUutn  (Auth.  Vcre  , 
'  husband  *)  of  blood  art  thou  to  me ;  so  he  (tc,  tha 
offended  deity)  daaiatad  Inn  kfaa.  At  that  ttnta  aha  said, 
A  thatkam  of  Mood,  wfdi  rafaraaea  to  tha  etrennteiston.  * 
Tha  BieBciiig  of  this  story  can  «til]  bo  dibccrc.t^il  h'h.iiha% 
or  Uafcin,  meant  onginaiiy  not  "  husband  "  (aa  Auth. 
Vera,  of  Exodua),  sor  "  aoQ-m-Jaw  *  (aa  in  ordinary  Arabic), 
bo*  iiM^-«dnittad  aMmbar  of  tha  famfly."  Thia 
•ppaafa  from  Aa  aanaa  of  AiA.  iAotaM,  "  to  provide  a 
wedrling-feaat;'' and  ikSiana,  "to  givf>  or  receivaadanghter 
in  marriagp.  "  So  that  in  the  sense  of  the  old  Hebrew  tra- 
dition, "a  kkatAam  at  Uood"  meant  ''one  who  haa  become 

b^yAMkk  Js^hS^rnatmS^  by  tliad«Srad  aauaof 

Arab.  AAo/aita  "  tocircDmci«e,"circQmctiiion  hoinpperformed 
in  Arabia  at  the  ago  of  puberty.  To  huiu  up  — an  Arabian 
t^ijuiiui  I'rtavH  thu  chief  jiiLft  iQ  thi'  Ht-ory,  aud  lier  worcieare 
only  explicable  from  the  Arabic;  u  m  aJr^o  far  from  im- 
tin^iabla  that  Tahwah  (or  Jehovah)  %va5  Lmiself  first  mada 
known  to  tha  Ja«s  fai  Arabia  (oomp,  Jndg,  i,  Bab.  iiL 
3) ;  patting  all  wiUL  together,  wa  cMab  •  atraoc  oiaa 
for  the  hypottMrii  «l  «h*  AmUib  «ltgto  «f  J«wU  efa^ 
autoiaioih 

llwtflirdlianatiTa  ia  Joah.  t.  3-9,  whore  Joahna  ia  aaid 
to  bm  aiiwciaad  tba  ehOdiaa  of  laraal  •  aiaond  tima 
wttb  *  bnivaa  of  atoDOi,*  and  to  batva  Am  *vallad  away  tha 

rpprrach  of  Egyy  *  frcm  ofF  thetn,"  It  is  not  unnatural  that 
till*  rthi  uld  have  boon  ustxi  by  some  to  confirm  the  view  of 
an  F-^>  |  cian  origin  of  circumcision,  among  others  by  Dr 
Eban,  who  refers  to  tha  additional  worda  in  the  Septnagint, 
JmL  xxiv.  31,  **  There  th«y  boriad  with  >im.  ....  the 
atoDa  knivea  with  which  ha  had  eircnmeiaed  the  children 
of  larael  in  OilgaL**  Bnt,  first,  with  regard  to  thia  aingakr 
itiit-j.'jieiit  of  tbo  Alijxanilriiitj  vcrBion,  it  most  henceforth 
be  abandoned  by  all  schuUirH.  It  ia  simj^y  an  anacientiiio 
attempt  to  aoconnt  for  the  existence  near  JmmbV  auppoaed 
tonb  of  fliat  ioBtnunaata*  aaobaathaoa  diMoifaNd  by  IC 
OoMBOBlUafcryarta.  H  naad  bardtyboaddadOiat  Aa 
fiiat  instruments  di^'cnvrrrr!  V>jtho  French  aawui/wcrorrally 
pre-hiatoric  ;  they  coiiaMt  iio;  ouiy  of  knivea,  bat  of  saws, 
which  would  hardly  liave  been  available  for  the  parpoee 
aachbod  to  Joahna  (aee  Button  and  Drahe'a  Unetplor^d 
9pi^  &  i95-900).  And,  aaaoodly,  Bidiop  Colenao  haa 
ahowD  aoma  reaaon  for  the  anapidon  that  veiaea  3  to  8  (not 
verse  9)  are  later  additiona  to  tha  narrative,  in  which  ease 
the  "  reproach  of  I^ypt"  means,  not  the  etatc  c  i  iiuc\ r  un.ci 
aion,  but  the  contempt  of  the  Egyptiana  ao  fordblj  cxproesed 
in  Exod.  xxxiL  13,  Num.  ziv.  13-16.  As  for  tiio  "  knivea 
cf  HoM*  (oooifi.  Job.  ziir*  Zl,  Bagt^  ^  vbieb  Ebon 


has  laid  aoma  atrees,  aaeh  implemanta  are  not  diatioctively 
Egyptian,  if  thry  wi  oven  employed  at  all  by  the  Egyp- 
tiana for  the  purpose  of  ciivnniciaioo.  It  ia  true  that 
Herodotua  (iL  104,  comp.  Diod.  Sic,  L  28)  aaaerU  the 
EgntiaB  orifin  of  dnoinciBioa  to  hava  baea  in 
Pafaattna.  bat  ba  ia  probably  only  ri^t  ao  lur  aa  tiia 

Phajtucians  or  Canoanitoa  are  conecrnrd 

II.  We  may  now  prooeod  to  coiuudtt  ciEcuiiici»ion  from 
an  ethnographical  ^<oiut  of  view.  It  was  not  a  specially 
Semitic  rite,  being  only  known  to  the  aoathcni  and 
weatem  Semites,  who  probably  derived  it  dlnodj  or 
iu^im^  f naa  tha  BffVtitum,  if  not  inm  aona  antitaly 
ttoB-Sanutk  aoorea.  Tbongh  not  referred  to  b  the  Koran, 
it  was  a  primitiTf-  Arabian  cj^^tom  to  circumciae  youths  at 
their  entrance  on  puberty  (i.e.,  between  their  tenth  and 
fifteenth  year),  aa  appeara  not  oa^  from  Oea  xvii.  29, 
Joi.  i  13,  3;,  bat  booL  tin  anma  atataBMBft  of 

IbMl'Atfbr  Cqootad  by  Ptoooeko,  lfyt«m«n  Witt.  Arobmt, 
p.  319),  -n-bich  is  confirmed  by  a  reir-.Trkabb'  pa^aage  in  the 
lifo  of  thf  Lild  Arabian  jjoct  DhO-i-isLtt  {ZetUekr.  /.  d. 
Kunde  il^s  Morgtfdandei,  iii.  230).  From  Arabia  it  was 
carried  \ij  tha  praacheei  of  lalam  to  Persia,  India,  and 
Turkey ;  from  Aabi^  too,  aa  we  have  aeea,  it  probably 
came  in  remote  timaa  to  fbia  laraalitaa.  The  circomdsiun 
of  tha  Phcenictana  or  Oanaanitee  haa  been  dispnted,  bnt  ia 
attested  by  HerodotuH  ili.  i04),  and  Lb  coiihrT:;-.]  by  the 
story  in  Geu.  xxxiv.,  aa  aim  by  the  fact  that  the  term  o( 
contimpt,  "  the  uncircumcised,"  is  reaerved  in  tha  OIA 
Taatanant  for  the  Philistinea.  Tha  lita  aaan^  howavir, 
to  have  faDeo  into  dtaaaa  in  later  timaa  ia  Fhoanieta  aa 
well  a-^  in  Egypt  (Dr  Ebers  refera  to  the  nncircnmciied 
iigurM  oa  the  atela  of  Ranchi,  oomp.  alao  Herod.  I.e.,  Joa. 
Aniiq.,  viiL  10,  3,  Contr.  Ap.  i  32,  and  perhapa  Eisk. 
nodi.  34,  SO),  which  mm  partij  aeoooot  for  ita  bang 
aftoraarda  regardad  aa  dMbiativa  «f  Aa  Java  Ibo 
Egyptians,  too^  were  circumcised,  and  that  prior  to  tha 
Immigration  of  the  Hebrews  (Wilkinson),  as  appeara  fro«i 
the  repreeentationa  on  tiju  voiy  earliest  moiniLienta.  The 
moat  striking  of  these  u  the  accne  on  a  bas-relief  discovered 
in  tha  temple  of  Chunsu  at  Karnak,  a  drawing  of  which  ii 
fivn  by  IL  Chabas  and  fit  Ebata.  13m  asMaoto  «f  Aa 
opaialiaB  an  apparently  tba  two  ddUrao  of  Runaaaa  IL, 
the  founder  of  lb  tcnpb;,  Tlieir  age,  says  Dr  Ebaia, 
mna4  ba  between  six  and  ten,  which  agrMS  with  the  present 
costom  ia  I^ypt,  where,  as  Mr  Lane  telle  na,  cirqundaion 
ia  generally  performed  ia  tha  fifth  or  aisA  vaar,  tbo«|^ 
often  pcatponed  by  peaaaata  to  tiM  tmUlh,  Mrtaatttb,  «r 
6Tcn  four!'_-ctjth  year  i --r^  E^fpticuu,  I  71).  Tt  bis 
often  bijiiii  aaatirttii  that  ouiy  the  priesta  ufiderwetil  tha 
operation,  but  there  is  no  earlier  evidence  for  this  tLa:i 
that  of  Origan  (ed.  Iiornmatiafih,  iv.  138),  in  whose  tima 
it  ia  quite  poaaibla  that  tha  Egyptians,  like  the  ktar  Joi*% 
aoogbt  to  evade  a  peenlimilj  vbit^  ai^oaad  tbom  to 
ridieala  and  oontempt 

But  the  rite  of  cir*  jrucision  ia  known  among  natioos 
which  cannot  be  auspccted  of  communication  with  Egypt. 
Similar  eaoaaa  produce  similar  effects  all  the  world  over. 
It  waa  in  M*  »  aoma  farm  among  tba  aaciaot  ciTiliaad 
peoplea  «f  Otntial  Amariea,  though  thia  fa  better  ttaatad 
of  the  NQb:ia  bmnch  (including:  tho  Azt-ccs)  than  of  the 
Muya  (UancTiift,  Xatioe  Race*,  toL  i;l  )_  Ii  is  etiU  kept 
up  amcrjg  the  Teaiuas  and  Manaos  on  tho  .Viniiz.ju  ;  also 
among  three  distinct  races  in  the  South  Beaa,  among  moat 
of  the  tribaa  of  Auatraiia,  among  tha  Papuana,  tha  l^ew 
Oaledoniana,  and  tbaiababitanto  of  tha  Kaw  Hebridaa.  It 
is  widaly  apread  b  Africa,  eepedaDy  among  tha  KafiSr 
tribea.  -  Among  the  BecJ  uaoas  the  bKjys  wht>  are  circum- 
cised together  form  a  sort  of  society,  for  which  among 
oth«'  roasona.  Waits  ooi^jeoUuras  that  tha  Beehnasas  com- 
nnuoatadtbaiitototbaothirKafiUi^  MilMd(i>ifBM 
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niilory  <i/  ^f'lrilinif,  n.  ri^litly  rlUmiascs  the  ic!f>a 

that  the  Kaffira  borrowed  the  iiw  Imm  Mah-omctan  oationa, 
thongh  the  progress  of  Islam  will  holp  to  iffimillt  for  iU 
pievibnM  in  other  pari*  of  Afhca. 

TO.  YtTj  different  Tiewa  were  held  in  utiqvitj  ts  to 
tbe  TDnanin:'  nf  the  rite  of  eironmciaioa.  There  wu  a  myth 
couiOiua  to  1^  pt  and  Phoenide,  though  not  of  very  ancient 
data  in  iU  extant  Egyptian  form,  which  aeems  to  bring 
cireameiaion  into  connection  with  the  Son-god.  In  the 
JBedl  of  the  Dtad,  chap,  zril,  we  read  of  "  the  blood  wh: 
proceeded  from  the  limb  td  tb*  god  Ba,  vluo  h»  wiabed  to 
cut  himaelf,"  which  the  late  Vieomto  de  BoogA  interpreted, 
with  much  plausilii]i:y,  of  circumciui'm  {Efvue <srchioliMj\qu-f., 
nouT.  i^e,  i  244).  Acd  in  a  fragment  of  the  Phiioman 
Sanchoniathon  {Frag m( a! a  Hiitorieonim  Oraeomm,  ed. 
MflUer,  iiL  668,  569),  we  find  a  aimilar  tale  «|  IL  «ir- 
comdsing  hie  father  Uranoe,  or,  aeoording  to  flmdAar 
?eraion,  bitTTiiilf,  and  the  bL.iod  Sowing  into  tLfi  M[iriijgs  and 
rivera.  Space  forbidi  oa  to  ducuae  the  beannga  ol  this 
myth.  Uerodotoi  (ii  37)  aaeribea  the  Egyptaaa  custom 
to  tbo  HMtivo  «{  cl— nHoaw  (MA^ttfrfrvt  a&>Ma).  Thia  ia 
alio  one  of  lln  foor  eanaea  wported  on  tho  taUiority  of 
triJili'ir;  liy  Pliilo  tin;  Je*  {Oprr'ri,  od.  Mwigey,  iL  210), 
the  tbr«e  otben  being  the  avoidance  of  carbimcle,  the 
qpibotbdBig  of  parity  of  heart,  and  the  attainmant  of  a 
BBBMNOi  dhpriwi^  Mora  bImoHb— ^  hovoTOT,  Mama 
httdly  as  idoqanto  moti^  for  flw  pnoliaab  Bointary 
leasons  seem  much  more  vr<  bahle,  judging  from  the 
well-ascertained  phjaicai  adrantsgee  of  eiroomdsiaa  to 
the  Jewish  race.  But  even  this  is  not  a  eomplete 
oatplapation,  WI7  ma  tbo  snwtiM  adojptad  W  mmm 
ntioBi  MidDol  tro<i>«*f  no  nort  leiMiiliflo  ttooiy  ii 

that  which  rrfrre  it  to  a  religious  instinct  eommnn  to  all 
nations,  thongb  uot  always  esproasi&g  itaelf  m  the  same 
way,  and  this  seems  even  to  be  at  leaat  obacureiy  indirat^jd 
bf  tilo  tradition  of  the  Israelitiea.  The  prc^h^  Jeremiah 
(ix,  SB,  S6),  too,  puU  it  in  the  same  elaaa  with  ootUag  off 
thp  }inir  '  np.  Herod.  iiL  8),  which,  like  other  b«jdi]y 
mutii.it;LL^,  iias  been  shown  to  be  of  t£e  nature  of  a 
representative  sacrifice  (Tylor'a  Primuivf  Culture,  JL  363, 
364).  The  prindple  of  substitatipn  was  familiar  to  all 
•aoMBt  aailioii%  Opiid  not  laast  to  tiie  lanelitea.  Witneaa 
the  8toiy  of  Qen.  xxii.,  the  paschal  lamb,  oad  the  redemption 
of  the  firat-bom  br  an  offering  (Ez«>d.  ziiL  11-16),  and 
compare  the  singalar  phrase  ascribed  to  Saol  in  1  Sam. 
xriiL  25.  On  this  prindple  oinomeision  was  an  eoonomic&l 
recognition  of  the  divine  ownonh^of  IniBMl  fifa^  a  part  of 
tho  Dodj  being  aaonfioed  to  pHOMtfo  tiio  tanaindar.  Bnt 
it  was  mofo  l£as  this ;  othorwiw  it  wonld  aeareoly  lonro 
assorted  ita  daim  to  ejdstenoe  among  tl:e  Town,  wIjmd  all 
othor  matilationB  were  strictly  forbidden  as  healbeniah 
(Lar.  xiz.  27,  xd.  5).  It  oaa  aoamlr  be  dtmbted  that  it 
«aa  »  aacrifioa  to  the  awful  power  upon  viwat  Xbm  fniil  «< 
the  woaA  deponded,  and  having  onea  fixed  AmV  in  Iba 
minds  of  the  j^x-ople,  neither  priuHt  nor  prophet  cotild 
eradicate  it.  All  that  these  coolddo  was  to  Bpmtnaliseitiato 
•  symbol  of  dcTotion  to  a  high  taligiaaa  uaal  '(aotopi  Jm. 
It.  d;  Dent  x.  16;  Jar.  ix.  86). 

b  oottdudoo,  wo  aunt  bnaSf  foto  to  aa  analogoos 
rite,  of  which  women  are  id  many  countrips  the  sulijects. 
1 1  is  said  to  consint  in  mutilation  of  tlie  cUtohs,  which  is 
sometimes  connected  with  the  degrading  practiee  of  infiba- 
latiaa.  It  was  pronUont'  ia  the  tijiio  of  Stnbo  (pp^  771, 
8M)  in  AinMa  aod  in  IgTpt*  and.  aa  Vr  lana  aUnts,  ia 
still  native  to  those  regions  {Modem  EgxT^tif^nt,  \.  73, 
Arabic  Lexicon,  s.  v.  "  hafsda").  Carsten  Niebuhr  heard 
that  it  was  pr&ctised  on  both  shorea  of  the  Persian  Oulf, 
and  at  P^fr^f^  (DMeripewMi  ds  tArMt^  pw  701.  It  va- 
pni  faaa^farti   Waat JJi^j^^MhaM|>  ■J^'^™* 


8«e  F.  C  Bmt,  TtMn^  Znltehrt/l,  18SS,  Heft  I  ;  Ewald, 
AnH^ititt  of  JmA,  Bog.  Trant.,  pp.  S»-07  ;  Bttdinfer.  "£«7Ft> 
iaehs  £inwirkiuig«i  anf  Hebralsebs  Calt^"  ia  B*Ticki»  cf  ViMina 
Aeadamy  ;  Sir  uardnsr  Vilklnson,  Atini  Enftt  P>  tl8  ; 

Chsbu,  Smu  arcKiologiqut,  n.  a.,  vol.  IiL  pp.  308-SOO  ;  fbcrs, 
SyypUn  vnd  dU  BluKer  Mof~^.  v,  1.  i  pp.  S7&-284;  G.  Grey, 
TravtU  in  A uMraiia,  voL  IL  p.  3^3  ,  \V  iitx.  AnthrapoloaU  der 
Natvrvolktr,  ToL  Uj»n.  Ill,  S90  ;  I  e.*;h?^l,  V:.lk'-iuy.dt ;  Bortaa. 
"  Kotes  conn««tsd  With  tlM  I>ahomari»,  "  iii  ilfmnrs  tht  Anthro- 
polo<iiaa  Socittf,"  1803-04.  i   K.  C 

CIRCUS,  in  Boman  Antiquity,  was  a  building  foe  the 
exhibition  ol  liotao  aod  chariot  radng.  It  consisted  of 
tiers  of  saata  mnning  parallel  19th  tha  sidaa  of  tha  oouaa^ 
and  forming  a  eresoeot  roond  one  of  tho  aado.    Hm  ottor 

end  WL.    :  Iraight  f.nii  at  right  angles  tO  the  000180,  00  that 

the  plan  of  the  whole  had  nearly  the  fom  of  an  ellipse  cut 
in  half  ita  Tertioal  axis.  Along  the  transTerse  axis  ran  a 
ionaa  (jpiaa)  araaiBtiBg  tba  latom  aauaa  fBomtha  startiBg 
OB*.  Tha  8tiai|^  and  bad  do  oaata,  bat  ma  oeenpied  by 
the  stalls  (eareem)  where  the  chariots  and  horses  were  held 
in  re%dineaa.  This  end  constituted  also  the  front  of  the 
bnOcHng  with  the  main  eotranoeL  Ateacheodoltbaaoaiaa 
were  ooaioal  nillan  (sieto)  to  latA  its  liaut& 

Tho  oldaat  Mdldine  of  tUi  kind  fa  Boom  waatiioCBODa 
IfAXiMua,  in  tTio  vulk-y  "bHtwLin  the  Palatine  and  Aventino 
hills,  where  prtivioua  to  any  jujrinanent  structure  races  ap- 
pear to  have  been  hdd  beside  the  altar  of  the  god  Census. 
The  first  buildiuE  ia  asatgoad  to  Twquin  tba  jvuagstf  bnt 
for  a  long  tio*  Htlla  seems  to  Men  dona  to  aoatplato 
itsarcnmiiiodation,  unce  it  is  not  till  329  E.a  that  wb  hear 
of  stalls  being  erected  for  the  chariots  and  horses.  It  was 
not  in  fact  till  under  the  empire  that  the  drcus  became  a 
oooipkiioaapablioiaaoct  Cissar  aalacgad  it  to  aomo  aatonl» 
and  also  mada  a  aasat  10  flat  broad  batwaon  Iba  lowaat 

tier  of  scats  and  the  course  as  a  prccaction  for  t^.e  spvec- 
tattjrti'  oafcty  when  exhibitions  of  figLtu,^  witJi  -wild  beasts, 
micb  were  afterwards  confined  to  the  amphith  atn  ,  lijok 
place.  When  these  eziii  bitiona  were  removed,  and  the  canal 
(turyjut)  was  no  longer  necessary.  Veto  dllod  fit  op.  Ai|gBa> 
tus  is  said  to  have  placed  an  obelisk  between  the  mets 
or  goals,  and  to  have  built  a  new  pu/nnar,  or  state  box; 
but  if  thiB  ia  taken  in  coiincrtion  with  tlje  fact  that  the 
drcus  bad  been  n^rtially  destroyed  by  fire  la  31  B.O.,  It 
may  be  supposed  that  besides  tUs  ba  bad  restored  it 
altogether.  Only  ths  lower  tiers  of  seats  were  of  stone,  the 
others  bdng  of  wood,  and  this,  from  the  liability  to  fire,  may 

aooonnt  for  the  froqccat  r&st^rationa  to  wbich  it wassubjeotj 
it  would  also  ezplam  the  &Uia<  of  the  seats  by  which  a 
crowd  of  people  were  kiUad  !•  WO  time  of  Antoainns  Fiaa 
la  tha  rdgn  of  Clabdina^  appsLrently  after  a  fire,  the  eaiw 
ooraa  of  stone  (tufa)  were  replaced  by  marble,  and  the  metB 

of  woud  hj  liroiijH  gi'lt.  Under  Domitisr;,  agiiiii,  after  a 
fire,  the  circus  was  rebuilt  and  the  carccrs^a  iacritja»ed  to  12 
iostead  of  8  ss  before.  The  work  was  finished  by  Trajan. 
The  number  o(  podfla  ft  oonld  ssat  ii  givoa  atlfiO^OOOaod 
at  260,000,  tho  laltar  being  soppoaod  to  bo  tto  IBOK  00^ 
roct  This  was  the  only  public  t;>cclju-:l(]  at  wiiict  men  and 
women  were  sot  aasigned  to  separate  places.  Tho  lower 
ssats  were  reserrad  facparsons  <^  rank ;  the  state  box, 
/eK1Moret(MCTl/■a^lllaa■id«agri&dMlallgaoC8eats.  The 
prindpal  object  of  attnelloD  apart  from  racing  must 
have  been  the  spina  or  low  wall  T-Iiidi  dovm  tb?  middle 
of  the  cooiae,  with  its  obelisks,  images,  and  orniuneotal 
■briaas.'  On  it  also  were  seven  figures  of  dolphins  end 
aavn  aval  ol^iootst  «aa  of  wbkb  waa  takaa  down  at  aiaiy 
tonad  ainda  la  a  taes,  ao  tint  apootatora  ni^t  aoo  laadily 
tow  the  contest  proceeded.  The  chflrirt  nu:  -  consisted  of 
seven  roozuls  of  the  conrsei  The  ch&nots  started  abreast, 
but  in  aa  oblique  lino,  so  that  the  outer  chariot  mi^t  be 
ooaapoaMtad  lor  tba  wider  aiidait  bad  to  aaka  al  dia 
aOaraad.  8wi»aMaiPwaaladftaMaHHk ndiatoiv 
aa S4  at Ihiw  ««dd  toba  fhaa ia  a d^Tniaaapclto 
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von  differoDt  ooloan,  origioilly  white  and  nd  httala  ud 
ruMoia)  I  aftinrftrdi  the  coloan  gnao  (Bnuuia)  aod  blaa 
(tenda)  mn  added,  and  Anther,  uder  Doniliaa,  gold  and 

parplo,  bat  these  lait  two  were  not  long  retained.  To  pro- 
Tide  the  horsea  and  large  staff  of  attendants,  it  wajneoc&sarj 
to  ^>pl7  to  rich  cAi>ita!i^La  and  owners  of  Htud-s,  and  from 
tkii  thwe  grew  up  in  time  foar  eelect  coffipauiee  (/aetioum) 
of  efaew  pnrreyoia  wUdt  were  identified  with  the  foor 
colonra,  aad  with  which  those  «ho  organized  the  races 
had  to  contract  for  the  proper  snpply  of  horses  and  men. 
The  driver*,  who  were  moetlj  slaTea,  were  sometimes  held  in 
high  repute  for  their  skill  '  The  hotaea  moet  raided  were 
thoaa  of  Sidiy,  Spain,  and  Cappadoda.  dttMi  viA  two 
horsee  {biga)  or  four  (pudrifa)  vara  BOOV  ouunBon, 
bnt  sometimes  also  thej  had  three  (iriffm)  aad  exceptionally 
moro  than  four  horses  Occasionally  there  was  combined 
with  the  chariots  a  race  of  rideia  (dutUtore^y,  each  nder 
biiTiaf  two  hofsae  and  leaping  from  one  to  the  other  daring 
tha  raeob  At  certain  uf  tlM  noaa  the  pcoccLditigi  were 
opened  by  a  pompa  or  proeearioB  in  which  imagc-i  uf  the 
gods  and  of  the  imperial  family  deified  were  conveyed  in 
cars  drawn  bj  horses,  mules,  or  elephants,  attended  by  the 
eollegee  of  priests,  and  led  by  the  presiding  magiatrate 
aeotod  is  •  diariot  ia  tha  draia  and  villi  the  insignia  of  a 
triamphator.  The  procession  paeesd  from  the  capitol  along 
the  forum,  and  on  to  the  circaa,  where  it  waa  received  by 
the  people  standing  and  clapping  their  hands.  The  pre- 
siding magistrate  gare  the  signal  for  tha  raoea  hr  throwing 
avhita8i4((8MMM)ontotbaeoiinMk  MasliauBportaooa 
to  tteCSiWICttimiv  in  Boom  vaa  tha  Ctoon  Fuximva, 
crectcrl  ??1  ac,  in  thaoiOBOifthip  of  C.  Flaminiua,  from 
whom  it  may  have  taken  ita  name ;  or  the  name  may  Lave 
been  derived  from  Prata  Flaminia,  where  it  was  situated, and 
when  also  were  held  plabaiaa  neotjogh  The  oolr  games 
Aafe  are  poaitirely  knovn  to  have  Imou  oalobratad  in  tbia 
circus  were  the  Liidi  Taurii  and  Plebdi.  There  is  no 
mention  of  it  after  the  Ist  century.  Its  ruins  were 
identified  in  the  IGth  century  at  S.  Caterina  do  Funari  and 
the  PaUno  hlattei  A  third  circaa  in  Rome  was  erected 
If  Okligola  ia  Aa  gnrdens  of  Agrippina,  and  was  known 
as  theCiaoiTs  Nkboxis,  from  the  notoriefy  which  it  obtained 
through  the  Circensian  pleasures  of  Nenx  A  fourth  was 
constructed  by  Maxontius  outride  the  Porta  Appia  nrar  the 
tomb  of  Cecilia  MetoUo,  where  itn  ruins  are  stUl,  and  now 
afford  the  only  instance  from  which  an  idea  of  thq^cieot 
dni  in  Borne  eao  be  obtained.  It  vaa  traoed  to  Oaracalla, 
till  the  discovery  of  an  inscription  showed  it  to  ha  the  work 
of  Haxontius.  Old  topographers  speak  of  six  circi,  but 
two  of  these  appear  to  be  imaginary,  the  Circus  Flono 
and  the  Circus  SalustiL  There  remain  then  the  four 
daeenbad  abora,— C  Kaximn^  Flamuiui^  Neraoi%  and 
MaaantlL 

Circus  races  were  held  in  connection  with  the  fuIlowiRr; 
public  festivals,  aad  generally  on  the  last  day  of  tho  festival 
if  it  extended  over  more  than  one  day: — (I)  The  C<>ntualia, 
August  21,  Deoember  15;  (2)  SmiwiOf  F*hta»rj  27,  March 
14;  (3)  LmtK  Romani,  BeptnnW  4-l»;  (4>  Zmdi  PU- 
htii,  November  4-17;  (5)  Certalia,  April  12-10;  (C) 
Imdi  Apollmarta,  July  13  ;  (7)  LuJi  Mfjaltmet,  April 
4-10  ;  (8)  Floralia,  April  2S-May  3.  (a.  a  M.; 

CIBENCSSTE^  or  Cicistu,  a  parliamentanr  borough 
and  flwrkat'tovti  of  Eaglaiid,  in  tbe  eonnty  of  Qloaoaatar, 
16  miles  Bouth-east  of  the  town  of  that  name,  and  88 
miles  by  road  and  95  by  tho  Great  Western  Railway  from 
London.  It  returns  one  member  to  Parlianii  nt,  and  is  a 
polling-place  for  East  Qloucestcrshire.  Not  being  incor- 
porate, it  ie  govamed  by  two  high  oooataUM  and  14 
wardsmen,  defied  annnaliy.  Cirmoastar  vaa  created  a 
separate  bnndnd  by  a  charter  granted  ia  the  reign  of 
mtKf  nr.  ne  tovn,  vhich  ia  dtontad  on  tha  Bivor 
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Canm,  and  is  in  eonneetioii  vith  a  branch  of  the  Thames 
and  Sarera  Gaoat,  baa  four  priacipal  atreot%  aod  oontaina  a 
free  graainiai<«e1iool,  abnaJuNiaae,  • 

savings  bonk,  a  museum,  a  public  lib- 
rary, breweriei,  and  a  carpet  factory. 
The  church  is  a  fine  structure  of  the 
16th  oeotoiy,  vith  aa  embatUad 
tovar  1S4  feet  bigh,  a  flaa  doeoiatad 
porch,  and  several  latpril  chapels. 
The  Royal  Agricultural  College, 
which  adjoins  Oakley  Park,  tho  gjat 
of  Lord  Bathurst,  is  about  a  mile  and 
a  half  from  tha  tovn.  Itia  a  handsome 
edifice,  with  a  frontage  of  190  feet,  facing  North  Wiltsliire. 
Ita  buildings  include  a  chapel,  a  dining  hall,  a  library, 
a  lecture  theatrti,  laboratories,  clasti  roonis,  j)rivatQ  studivi 
and  dormitories  fur  tbe  students,  apartments  for  resident 
profeuors,  and  servants'  offices ;  also  a  maaonm  containing 
a  collection  of  anatomical  and  pathological  preparatiooa,  and 
mineralogical,  botanical,  and  geological  speciniena.  Tha 
College  farm  comprisen  500  acres,  4.50  of  wliich  are  ar:iWe  ; 
and  on  it  era  the  well^ppointtKl  farm  buildings  and  tho 
veterinary  hospital  Besides  agricultural  tha  courM  of 
inatmetloo  at  tha  college  indodaa  ehoniBtiy,  oatoial  and 
madiaaical  pUloaophy,  nataral  hiatoty,  menaiintMO, 
Rurvoying,  and  drawing,  and  other  subject'^  of  practical 
importance  to  the  farmer,  proficiency  in  which  is  tested  by 
maana  of  sessional  ezaminationsk  There  is  soma  mannfac- 
tora  of  caipata,  vooUao  dothB,and  curriers'  liBivaa^  bat  tha 
iadnatriea  of  Gbanoeatar  are  diiefly  agricaltnral  It  baa 
now  a  chamber  for  tho  promotion  of  agriculture,  and  the 
market  is  accounted  one  of  tho  best  for  live  stock  in  tbe 
west  of  England.  In  1871  tho  population  of  the  borough 
which,  indnding  tha  pariah  of  Stiattoo,  baa  an  area  of  6989 
aerei,  aaMontad  lo  7681 ;  tint  of  tho  pariah  van  7079. 


Cirrnrf$ter  occapiei  the  »it«  of  CorinuTii,  Cnrinium,  or  Dnnv 
comoriuni,  the  capilal  of  the  Dobuni,  «iid  an  iiiit>ortASt  military 
station  of  the  Roroana,  aitoated  at  the  janottoa  of  the  Fo—  ■mtt 
witb  the  Ennin  and  leknitld  strtetSb  In  S77  it  was  taken  bjr 
Ceawlia.  UmsI  Wssaea,  aad  In  1v  the  fiaasat  aad  tt  was 
tbssaatef  aeooadlhddbfCtaaiaihaatfhaysarlon  Aa 
abbsy  for  BtsahOnea^  rsUss  e(  vhkh  stUI  sztst,  was  fonadsd  \tm 
by  Henry  I.  ia  1117.  The  tawi>  was  garriaoned  for  the  Parliaamt 
a(  the  eommeneemtnt  of  the  Civil  War,  and  wa*  taken  by  Rnmrt  in 
1842  ;  but  in  1843  It  was  fioailj  lamadored  to  CromweU's  fortv*. 
Xumerous  Roaum  antiquities  bar«  from  time  to  time  been  diacovcr<^l 
St  ClrtncMt«r,  and  remains  of  tho  ancient  walla,  two  mtlea  in  fir- 
talt,  sad  e(  a  BsoMa  anpithsatrs  ars  still  to  be  smb  thersy 
dtt  da  TmrMmmi,  Oet  19,  IMS. 

CIRILLO,  DoMEXico  (1734-1799),  phpirian  an! 
patriot,  was  born  at  Qrugno  in  tho  kingdom  of  Naples. 
Elected  while  yet  a  yonng  man  to  the  botanical  chair  left 
Taeant  by  tha  death  oi  FodiUo^  Cicillo  vent  some  joaia 
aftarvarai  to  Ba^aad,  vhera  ha  vaa  nada  mambar  of  tba 
Royal  Roricty,  and  to  France,  where  he  became  the  frtaad 
of  Buffon,  Diderot,  D'Alemlxrt,  and  others  of  like  mark. 
On  his  return  to  Naples  he  was  appointed  Biuccs-^ivcly  t« 
the  chain  of  practical  aod  theoretical  medicine.  Ue  wrote 
TolominoaBlj  and  vaU  on  adantUe  enhjacta ;  and  he  secured 
an  extensive  medical  practice.  Tbe  entry  into  Nsples  of 
tho  French  under  Championnet,  and  the  proclamation  of 
the  Parthcnopeian  Republic  (17'J0).  brought  to  a  COnclURi«iB 
his  life  of  laborious  and  thoughtful  benevolence  CiriUo 
vaa  dioaen  a  reptaaeatative  of  the  people ;  he  then  became 
a  member  of  thit  Legialativa  Coxnmiasion,  and  was  alactad 
iu  president  On  the  abandonment  by  tiia  IVeneh  of  tha 
young  republic  (June  1700),  cardinal  gonrral  RufiToond  the 
army  of  Ferdinand  of  Bourbon  returned  to  Naples,  and  tho 
republicans  withdrew,  illumed  and  inadequately  pro- 
vinoned,  to  tha  iorta.  After  a  abort  aisgo.  ia  «bieb  aa 
English  sqnadMM  vadar  Onlain  Foota  bon  a  ymaiaaBi 
part„  they  ■orrendatcd.  on  tonooraUa  terma.  Ufa  and 
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Stonily  tod  of  Micherooia,  the  Banian  minister.  But  the 
wrinl  of  Nelson  changed  the  complexion  of  affaiis ;  he 
refiued  to  ratify  the  caj  u i.I  Ltfoa.  Becure  under  the  Brituh 
flag,  too,  Ferdinand  aud  CaroUxw  of  Austria  showed  them- 
selves  eager  for  rovcngo.  Hit  psMcrti  wn«  anMtadj  tad 
diiUe^  who  b»d  leaded  the  qoND  omc*  Uhw  odc«,  and 
vhoM  aUn  kadltMB  employed  oti  behalf  of  tb*  English 
admiral  himself,  was  thrown  into  prison  Trith  the  otlirra.  A 
court  was  fonuod  to  try  the  capt  iVL*,  aud  L'ln.l  j  «  llh  bruuplil 
bcfuro  them.  Neither  hia  age,  nor  hus  fair  life  ai;d  fiiiuo, 
nor  hia  heroio  speech  and  bearing,  availed  with  them,  and 
b»  mm  ooDdemned  to  diotk  Kelson  attempted  to  aavo 
him,  lad  Tardlnaod  coaaeoted  -to  forMO  hia  vangeanoe  if 
tbe  rqmbBeaB  iroidd  ank  for  mercy.  He  lefnaed,  and  was 
lijing.Ml.  Cirillo,  vho'^.-i  favourite  study  was  botany,  and 
who  was  recognized  as  an  entomoloaist  by  Linnana,  left 
many  books,  in  Latin  and  Italian,  aU  of  ^em  treating  of 
Bodieal  and  aeiaiittflo  anloacti^  and  all  «(  littla  viioe 
tarn  MTC  aa  iadieatiou  w  'Sbm  llm  qoaHdaa  aa 

a  man  of  sdonce  and  homanitarian.  Exception  mnRt, 
however,  be  made  in  favour  of  the  Yvriit  Morali  dtiS 
Aiino,  a  pleasant  ;  hdo  phical  opoaealo  NOuAallli  tta 
double  charm  of  acme  aud  styk. 

CIRTA,  an  ancient  dty  of  VmUh,  in  Afrioa,  b  «Im 
aoDBlqr  «i  the  Massyli.  It  «M  Mwdod  if  tha  Bomana 
aa  dia  atrongeat  position  in  Nimiffia,  aad  im  nade  by 
them  the  conve.ging  point  of  all  their  gri  at  military  r  la  Ih 
tn  that  country.  By  the  early  emperors  it  diuw&d 
to  fall  into  decay,  bat  was  afterwards  restored  by  Con- 
twnffiMi.  fimm  whom  it  took  its  modem  oamo.  6*0  Com- 

CIS-SUTLEJ  STATES.  This  term  has  for  many 
years  Ixjen  obsolete,  as  inapplicablo  to  modem  territorial 
arrangements.  It  camo  into  uao  in  1809,  when  tha  Sikh 
chiefs  south  of  the  Sutlcj  (Satlaj)  passed  under  British 
protection,  and  was  generally  applied  to  the  coontiy  south 
oflbateUtd  aadnortliof  tiioDaUiitenitaiTfboiiadodoB 
the  E:  17  tlwHniiilayaa,  and  on  4a  W.  by  BoisA  TMatriet 
Prior  to  1846,  the  greoter  part  of  this  territ  ly  was  indo- 
pendent,  tbe  chiefs  being  snbject  merely  to  control  from  a 
political  officer  stationed  at  Amhilk,  and  styled  the  agent 
fli  tha  goramor-general  for  the  Cia-Satbg  States,  ^ter 
tha  finl  Bikh  war  the  full  adminktiatioo  of  the  territory 
became  Tested  in  the  officer  already  mentioned.  In  1849 
occurred  the  annexation  of  the  Punjab,  when  the  Cis^otlej 
St  Lfijj  C  iraraisaionership,  compriaing  the  diatricta  of 
Amb&I&,  Fcrospur,  LudhiinA,  Tlian^wiVr,  and  Bimla,  was 
incorporated  with  the  new  province.  Tbo  name  oontinnod 
to  ba  af|iUed  to  thia  diviwm  util  IWit  whan,  owing  to 
Pan»{nir  having  bean  tmiifanad  to  tha  Lahore,  and  a  part 
of  Thaotew&r  to  the  Delhi  Division,  it  ceased  to  be  appro- 
priate. Since  then,  the  tract  remaining  haa  been  knowa  as 
the  AnabilA  or  Umbalhk  Division.  Those  of  old  Cis-SuUej 
States  which  still  retain  their  independence  are  QotiiU, 
Jhino,  NAbhi,  Haler  Kotli,  and  Farldkoi 

CISTERCIANS,  a  religions  order  of  the  rule  of  St  Bene- 
dict, founded  in  1098,  by  St  Robert  abbot  of  Moloamo. 
It  was  BO  iiamed  from  its  original  convent  in  the  forest  of 
Citeanx  (Cisterciom),  about  1 4  miles  north-east  of  Baaune. 
This  order  became  so  powerful  that  it  gowitad  almost  all 
Eonpa  both  ia  tmponl  and  apiritnal 
tho  oairtMBa  of  81  Bematd  «  CjUirraox  bad  fomaaad  ao 
rapidly  in  power,  that  within  a  century  from  ita  foundation 
it  embraced  800  rich  abbeys- in  diiFerent  countricaof  £urop& 
The  abbeys  of  La  Fert^  Pontigny,  Clairvauz,  and  Uorimond 
were  ofisboots  of  that  of  Citaaox,  and  produced  in  their 
tnin  a  great  number  of  s^ianto  ooBUDnnitios,  all  which 
aoBtiniied  under  the  superintendence  of  the  abb«yof  Citcaux 
Tha  abbey  of  Horimood  abne  Doaecasod  700  koaeficea ; 
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and  ita  anpremacy  was  ndmowladged  by  tha  mffllaiy  oraaia 

of  Calatrava,  Alcantara,  and  Montesa  in  8{>&in,  and  by  thoae 
of  Christ  and  of  Avis  iu  Portugal  But  the  moat  famous 
of  all  the  CDmrnunitiea  of  this  order  was  that  of  Clairvaujc, 
founded  iu  1116  by  bt  Beruard  (see  Bssnaju)).  Towards 
the  end  of  the  ISth  century,  however,  the  immense  wealth 
of  Gitaaoz  b^gan  to  operate  anfanmiaUj  00  ita  diadjiliB^ 
aailkd  tha  vay  to  groat  oormptiotia.  / aan  da  la  Banttra^ 
Bbbot  of  Kfttri--riiirne  iii  FeuillriTit.i,  near  Toulouse,  auc- 
coioieii  iii  Ijil  la  tiitcLitjg  a  rci'irrii,  '^^  liich  gave  ri&o  to 
tho  Fueillants  in  France,  and  Itkrw-Ff  to  the  Heformcd 
Bcmardinoa  in  Italy.  But  of  all  the  refonna  among  tho 
Ci&tcrcians,  the  most  eelcbratad  ma  tt«k  tXtdbid  Igr  tin 
abbot  of  La  Tiappa  in  1664. 

Dependent  on  the  abbey  of  Citeanz  thoro  were  about 
180G  mona^st<:■ril:.^  luni  .m  of^ual  nun)b<;r  of  nunneries.  Thia 
ancient  abbey  was  tbo  burial-plaa>  of  all  the  dukea  of 
Burgundy  of  the  original  line,  with  the  emptiatt  «f  tha 
first  two^  who  died  belota  ita  looadation. 

Tha  Giatanaaoa  yrtn  involvad  in  tha  ganaial  fala  of  tho 
religioua  orders  during  the  period  of  the  French  Revolution 
of  1789,  and  wens  nduccd  to  a  few  conventa  in  Spain, 
Poland,  Austria,  aud  tho  Boxon  part  of  Upi)cr  Lusntia. 

Hie  habit  of  tho  onler  is  a  white  rube  or  qasock, 
Ifith  a  black  acapulaty  aad  a  woollen  girdle.  The  nnaa 
w«ur  •  vhila  tunio  and  a  black  aeafniatj  and  fjuiJin. 

Iha  Older  began  by  exercising  aum  aasteritj  than  aithar 
the  Benedic  t!:  H  <  f  t!  at  period  (the  11th  century)  or  the  ' 
Clnniacmonka  who  hod  emerged  from  the  Benedictine  order 
two  oentoriea  earlier.   This  austerity  waa  exhibited,  not 
only  in  the  mde  and  scanty  fan  of  tha  bfathtan  (Umitad 
during  a  great  part  of  the  year  to  ena  maal  a  day)  and  In 
the  great  amount  of  ailenco  imposed,  but  likewise  in  the 
dress,  tho  sacred  vcstmcnta,  and  the  church  furniture  of 
the  order.    Tho  Cluniao  monks  not  only  pos.iosacd  fine 
churches,  but  were  also  in  tho  habit  of  adorning  them 
with  pictures,  jewelled  croases,  and  other  eUbonite  decon^ 
tiot%  «bila  thair  vaatmanta  and  ehaticaa  v«a  in  Jtaa|lng 
with  tfah  aplandonr.   Indeed  ona  of  Chair  itat  nan,  Bt 
ITugb,  a  conlemp:  :aiy  of  St  Eirnard,  strongly  mftlntiiiirj 
tho  principle  that  liotiimg  cuuld  be  too  rich  and  coetly 
for  the  divino  service.    But  St  Stephen  liarding,  the 
English  monk,  who,  though  only  the  second  abbot, 
was  the  virtual  otaator  of  Qsterdan  rule  and  discipline,  im- 
preased  on  the  Cistercian  mind  a  different  principle,  and 
trained  tip  St  Bernard  in  it    Their  chasubles  were  to  be 
only  of  linen,  the  chalice  not  of  gold  but  of  silver  gilt, 
and  even  the  white  robe  of  the  order  was  less  voluminous 
in  its  folds  thsn  that  cf  the  Cluniao  brethren.    In  OM 
reapaet,  hovaver,  tha  aanaa  of  baantj  aaeaia  to  hava  haw 
allowed  to  opetata   Alfboogh  tba  matarial  wm  to  ho 
coarae,  yet  tho  fonn  of  a  veslmcnt  might  bo  carefully  looked 
to;  and  this  taste  for  beauty  of  form  led  in  due  time 
to  great  advances  in  Che  architecture  of  their  buildingn. 
This  difference  between  the  Cistercians  and  Ihe  Cluniscs 
oooaaioned  considerable  rivalry  and  even  bitterness  of  senti- 
ment,— the  CIstarriana  baing  in  danger  of  something  lika 
Pharisaic  pride  in  eontraating  their  own  severer  rule  with  tbo 
comparative  luxury  of  their  neighbours  tho  Clusiji;i  H,  '^ho 
apparently  afTordud  some  gronnd  lor  tba  charge  of  relaxa- 
tion of  di.Hcipllne,  ei^aeiaOy  b  tba  ISth  cantuy  aflw  tbe 
death  «f  8t  Hn^ 

In  thamattarof  gevatomantt  lSt»  Ctatarmn  oider  (aa 
constituted  by  St  Stephen  Rarding  at  a  general  chapter 
held  in  1119)  differed  both  from  tho  Bcnediclino  and  from 
the  Clnniac  conslitutionB.  According  to  the  rule  of  St 
Benedict  each  monastery  was  to  bean  independent  monarchy 
under  ita  OVB  abbot;  although  in  extraordinary  cases 
neighbouring  monasteriea  of  the  order  might  intttfare  in 
the  election  of  an  abbot   This  independence  Lad  not  baen 

V,  —  too 
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loond  to  work  waII,  and  the  Cluniac  nde  made  each 
dni^tar  BonMteiy  to  b«  calyMt  to  Cloojj  rad  to  neaiv* 

ill  piior  from  bia  appointmant.  9oA  mboidiiiBtioB  tandad 

to  greetcr  regularity  of  (iif-cipUtio.  and  groatly  increased  tbe 
power  cl  llio  order,  ^ye*:.inliy  when  a^jbcy^s  were  aaaaiied 
by  laymen  or  anduly  harassed  by  biHliups.  The  abbot  of 
Cbmj  became  «  TMttkUo.priooa  witli  3U  monutniM  tab- 
jack  to  him,  and  wttk  tiw  right  M  ooiaing  mooajr,  irbidi 
WM  accepted  as  rejulily  as  that  of  the  Iting  of  France.  But 
ita  concfntrntion  of  jMjwor  ia  a  Binglo  hand  involved  the 
ri«k  attet:dant  upon  all  such  despotisais  ;  aud  tlio  Abbot 
PoQttiu,  who  had  sacoeeded  St  Ha^b  about  1109  seems 
to  have  endangored  the  entire  ^yatoa  by  ao  eztraTaganco 
which  loaded  Qony  with  debt,  and  by  his  ambition  in 
daimimg  the  title  .of  Abbot  of  Abbots,  and  in  endeavooring 
to  sway  the  oldivit  Pxmi  m  hc)Uj»u  itjclf,  the  futnoas 
abbey  of  Mout«  Cksino.  At  StKi>hvn  Ilurdiug  framed  a 
COOetitatioa  for  the  Cistercian.^  whirh  aidied  at  (xtmbining 
anelkoaiaa  without  the  dsfacU  of  tha  two  ifateiDs. 
Althoogh  In  his  rale  the  abbot  of  Citaaox  waa  lo  be  noog- 
nirei  a^n  the  Pat^r  Unir.-rs'jlii  Ordinis,  yet  a  system  of 
reciprucai  risiutioa  was  to  be  carht>d  on,  and  the  fotir 
earliest  hotisoa  which  derired  tbiir  origin  from  Citeaox — 
L»  F«rt^  Pontlgny,  OUimax,  and  .Morimood— ^orenied 
the  ebbeyt  whieh  bed  Taspeetfrely'  sprung  ftoB  tiwiH, 
The  four  abbots  of  theso  eldest  d;iughter«  of  Citeaai  might 
area  m  an  extreme  CMe,  wklt  the  consent  of  a  general 
chapter,  depose  the  head  of  the  order,  the  abbot  of  Citeaoz. 
This  oooetitatioQ,  known  aa  the  Chart  of  Ckeii^,  enrciaed 
•rach  iaflaeneewpiOB  other  onlen,  and  inaame  degree  apon 
that  of  CSunj.  Cat  it  gave  rise  to  a  claim  which  (though 
not  iuteadod  by  ita  author,  and  denounced  by  iti  gixatibt 
a'r}iinu*,  St  Bernard)  was  successfully  urged  in  uftir  ycnn 
by  the  Cifterciaa,  as  well  ae  hj  otbar  orders,  viz.,  an 
•zcmptioQ  fnm  episcopal  superintendenoe. 

With  respect  to  intellectual  culture  and  influence,  the 
Cistercian  order  cannot  claim  a  place  iu  llio  front  rank 
among  the  imuiastir  lK)die-s.  Dovoted  to  womhip,  to 
penance,  to  contempiatioo,  and  to  culture  of  the  soil,  tiie 
Order  did  Dot,  like  some  others,  admit  the  relaxation  of 
■nholiMtio  diapntationa.  No  doubt  it  received  learned 
nun  into  fta  fold.  It  m  also  true  that  St  Stephen  Harding, 
with  Bomo  of  his  hrethron,  uiulertook  a  revision  of  the 
Bible,  tlukt  copi^  of  Oiauy  valuable  wurk>t  uero  made  by 
the  brethren  (though,  with  leas  ornamentation  thrtn  the 
illominated  M8&  U  mum  other  wdera),  and  that  St 
Benund  «•§  K^dtooa  to  fnmish  all  the  monasteries 
founded  by  himself  with  gM^d  lil'tariea.  Nt  vurthelesa, 
wt  an  order,  the  Cistercians  have  not  achieved  such  triamphs 
of  learning  m  BanediotiiiM»  tbe  DonkicMi^  or  the 
fJeanita. 

Bol  no  Ofder  springing  out  fron  tbe  Benedictine  proved 
no  popular  as  the  Cistercian.  During  tho  11th  century  ita 
h  11^3  were  multiplied  in  every  direction.  It  touched 
both  l  u  1.1  of  the  social  scale,  Bt  Bernard  and  the  thirty 
norii^  who  joined  with  him  wwo  oil  of  noUelurth ;  mnny 
MinilntaMaarioiit  wm  Blade  fimnttnia  to  t^  and  In  Hie 
12th  century  wo  road  of  fiftitn  young  Oflrman  princes 
entering  the  onb  r.  But  a  pbca  was  also  found  for  the 
poor  and  uneducated.  Such  aa  could  not  be  choir  brethren, 
might  be  lay  brethren  and  till  the  fields ;  end  the  contrast 
lotween  a  labonrer  U  this  sort,  perteking  of  the  dignity  of 
*  gfot  and  powerful  community,  and  the  ceighb  uriug 
bmbaadman,  the  serf  of  some  feudal  lord,  waa  in  the  fy>  n 
of  miny  all  in  fjivour  of  iha  monk.  It  may  have  tended 
towards  that  eiuauvk (nation  of  the  'labourers  eo  lately 
tlbeted  1^  the  monastic  orders  end  edebntod  In  i  well- 
known  lonnet  bj  Wocdaw^rth. 

The  oidtr  MomB  to  hnve  especially  thriven  in  England. 
rram-Wnvwloj  in  Snttegr,  tke  «oiliMt  drtoiriMi  mI«1o 


m«ot  in  the  cuntry,  they  spread  over  Britain,  «epeciell| 

bjtboiifen  of  Yorkahirei  mmI  extended  into  fieotlnd 
TIm  owthiov  of  the  Cieterain  booaeenl  «be  timoef 

the  Reformstion  is  a  part  of  general  monsftir  history. 
VS'hile  some  of  the  dissolutiorts  were  unjust,  and  the  exe- 
cution of  abbots  mere  judicial  murders,  the  luxury  of  ths 
Yorkabixe  boosea  seema  quite  nndeoieM^^  tod  p■^ 
dnir  ovirtbrow  may,  oo  the  vboli^  be  Ibooj^  to 
favour  the  di'rjum  of  Mr  Carlyle, — that  nothing  is  cruabed 
from  without,  until  it  ia  ripe  to  j^Kirish  from  within. 

For  snthorities  see  the  articlas  alrasdy  referred  to.  8««  else 
MaarianM,  AnnaUt  CiM*rci*nMi,  i  voU.  UA\o,  Ly<>i:i,  I6i% 
and'txis  Tsrloos  MoiiTaphies  of  8t  Bem«  i  by  Alban  Batter, 
Neaadsr,  De  !Uti>ihon,  llorricon,  inii  othcn  ;  and  T%«  Cw- 
tercian  Saintt  cf  ETijland,  Mpcciidlr  Si  SUpknt  Harding, 
edited  by  John  Henry  Newman,  London,  184i.  Doao  Mi'm»o 
niutiout  hi»  rvatlcrs  Jigitinst  the  love  of  Irgrnd  iil»f>Uv(d  in  thrse 
bioerspktr*,  liiit  pmi*"*  "their  rr's^ar  li  acl  cTtjuuite  chana  sA 
•tyle,'    Lai.  Chritl!  •  Ik,  riii.  chap,   i  t!ao  Ch«ni*!, 

Dietianmaire  Hittunqiu,  Farin,  INiS  ;  «nrl  for  the  »Ttuti(!  element*, 
so   f&r  u    rrgards  paintuiKn,  Junleaon'i  Ltgfruit   cf  iht 

Mijiutjiltt  Ordtrt,  London,  \^&0  ;  tim  Cax^ui^  Innrs'a  .S:o(:n\id  tr. 
On  MUUU  Aifu,  Kdinburgh,  1860  ;  S(c.?rdt  of  M<  ifLntaMny  tf 
KinUm,  by  Joihn  Stnsrt,  lL  D.,  Ediuibargh,  1673 ;  *iid  «a  srtiel* 
"Oslmiaa  Abbsye  InTaAAiie"  in  JkMss'eifoyaniw  for  Sep. 
t«nbv  im  (J.  o.  &}  * 

C9[T|(AUX,  or  Gnnuvx,  •  vflhge  In  Fknnee,  in  tbe 

department  of  06t«  d'Or,  about  7  imles  east  of  the  town 
of  2smt«,  and  13  from  Dijon.  It  is  celebrated  for  the 
great  abbey  founded  by  Robert  dc  Moleeme  in  1098,  which 
becnne  tbe  beed-qnartsrs  of  the  Ciatereinn  order  (ate 
leal  artido).  Ibe  BoldingS  nio  now  ooonpied  ao  n  mm* 
nn*;  rj  fur  javonilo  criminak  ;  and  in  tho  Mi^bodlluMd 
ikil  LXteopive  agricultural  college. 

CITH.,'KROX,  or  OS  It  i«  now  called  from  its  pine  forests^ 
ELATKa,  a  famous  mountain,  or  rather  monntein  mupi^  in 
tbeeottthof  BaM>tje,aepenting  that  etetefraulfagnne  and 
Attica.  It  was  greatly  celebrated  in  Grecian  mrtbology, 
and  is  frequently  mentioned  by  the  great  poetR  of  Qreeoe, 
specially  by  Sophocles.  It  was  on  Cithcron  t'.at  Actatoo 
was  changed  into  a  steg,  that  Pentbeos  waa  torn  to  piecee 
by  the  fiaccbaotea  whooe  o^^M  fco  bed  bern  wetebiag, 
and  that  the  infant  (Ediptu  waa  exposed.  This  mountain, 
too,  was  the  soene  of  the  mystic  rites  of  Diotiyaus  ;  and  the 
festival  of  the  Dssdala  in  honour  of  Juno  was  celebrated 
on  its  summit  The  carriage  road  from  Athena  to  Tbebee 
crosses  the  range  by  a  picturesque  defile  vUdl  bu  al  OM 
time  been  gnaided  on  tbe  Attie  aide  by  a  strong  foitmse, 
the  ruins  of  wbieh  ere  known  as  Ohyphto-kastro  or  Qipay 
Cawtla 

CITRIC  ACID,  or  Oxyt^carba.i,ltuo  Aon>,  C,H,e, 
or  C,H.(OH)(CO.OH),,  a  t^^trabydrio  tribeaio  add,  first 
prepnredin  tbe  aolid  etnte  by  Scheele,  in  1784.  from  tbe 
juice  of  lement,  in  wU^  it  exists  in  large  quantity.  It  is 
prijsent  also  in  oranges,  citrotiB,  currants,  gooseberries.  ,L;id 
many  other  fruits,  aud  iu  aeveral  bulba  and  tubers.  It  im 
made  on  a  large  scale  from  lime  or  lemon  juiee^  cbiedy  is 
tbe  mootbs  of  Noraoiber  and  Deeembsr.  Hie  juice  is 
fenneoted  for  eone  tfane  to  free  it  from  mncilaga,  then 
boiled  and  filtered,  and  nrutriliird  nitJi  powdered  chalk 
and  a  little  milk  of  lime  ;  the  precipitate  of  calcium  citrate 
so  obtained  is  decompoeed  with  diloto  wlphnric  acid,  and 
the  resultiqg  eolntiaa  of  dtrte  ecid  is  separated  ffltmtioB, 
evaporated  to  fMBoro  caldvm  snlphat^  and  eonewtntedL 
The  concentration  is  best  effected  in  vacuum  pana.  Tbe 
acid  is  thus  procured  ib  colourless  rhombic  prisms  of  tbe 
composition  C,H,Oy  +  H,0.  Crystals  of  a  different  form 
are  deposited  from  •  etroog  boUii^  aolatioB  el  tbe  acid. 
About  SO  gaOona  of  kmon  jniee  abonM  ^idd  aboni  10  % 
of  rrystalJl/pd  citric  acid.  The  add  may  also  be  preparexi 
from  the  juice  of  unripe  gooseberries.    Calcium  citrate  for 

oKpottatioii  in  tho  pUoo  of  tooKNi  Jiiet  ■ml  bo  mmr 
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ficiurcd  with  core  to  avoid  aii  excess  of  di&lk  or  lime, 
which  woald  pnctpiuts  oomtttiMiiu  «f  the  jniw  that  ommo 
the  fnruaiiUtion  oc  tin  dtnta  uid  the  prodnotion  of  eddom 

icetate  and  butj-rafc. 

Citric  acid  ba»  an  agreeable  sour  taste  It  is  aolubla  in 
}tha  of  its  weight  of  cold,  and  in  half  its  weight  of  boiling 
w»t«r,  Mid  diaaolm  in  fekohol,  but  oat  io  othor.  Ak  ISO 
GLlt  giiili^  aod  on  tii*  ooBtiaiMd-appliMtioii  off  h«l  tMifl^ 
giving  off  ita  water  of  rr;.-'Tullization.  At  175°  C,  it  in 
reaolved  into  wator  and  acuaitic  acid,  C^HjO,,  a  eulwUince 
found  in  E'^uitetum  fiuxnattW,  monkshood,  and  other 
plants,  A  higher  tetiipurutura  deoompoaea  thia  body  into 
carbonic  anhydride  and  itaconic  acid,  C^HgO^  which,  again, 
by  tho  expulsion  of  a  molecule  of  water,  yielda  citraeonie 
anhydride,  C,HiO,.  Citric  add  digested  at  a  temperature 
below  40'  C.  with  concentrated  anJphurio  acid  gives  off 
carbonic  ozida  With  foaed  potaah  it  forma  potaasium 
Malata  and  Motete.  It  ii  •  ■trong  acid,  and  diaaolved  in 
wsfent  daooiDiiMiMi  Iks  m^kautttm  atftacka  iMn  and  jio& 
CSltid  sod,  m  oobuimni  vhh  oditr  tribono  adda,  cvdIvh 
•boat  three  timea  th«  amount  of  heat  disengaged  by  ac«tic 
■cad  when  quantities  of  these  two  bodies  in  the  proportion 
of  tfaoir  motaoakr  mdg^ta  u*  aaturated  with  aoda,— one 
'  of      teibMw  baiqg  •qvivaleia  to  tiuoo  of  Um 


Tha  citrates  aro  a  nrmrri-ua  rH^a  of  Ba!?T,  the  most 
Oolnble  of  which  are  tho<)«  with  iUkiilii.u  L<iiii-^  ,  tha  aikalinc 
•arthj  citrates  are  inaolnbla.  Citric  acid,  bt^ing  tribanic, 
forms  either  acid  monometallic,  add  dimetallie,  or  neutrai 
Irimetaliio  aahs  ;  thae»  moco-,  di-,  And  trifOlAMlo  tod 
aodie  eitratea  are  known.  In  4  few  salta  a  fourth  atom  of 
hydrogen  ia  replaced  by  a  metal,  and  citric  acid  ia  therefore 
conaideityi  by  aomo  chemists  to  be  tctrabasic  Citric  acid 
gives  with  ezoeaa  of  lime-water  a  niight  precipitate  of  calcium 
dtrat« ;  a  further  predpitote  ia  produced  by  boiling,  but  it 
ji  n;f^i<;';nlved  as  the  liquid  ooola.  SoUitioo  of  dtric  acid 
Bay  approximately  titrated  by  mean*  of  baiyta-water 
■Od  litniu<i 

The  impurities  occasionally  pr^nt  ia  dtric  acid  are  salts 
of  potassium  and  sodium,  trace*  of  iron,  lead,  and  copper 
duiffld  fena  tho  tombIs  uaed  for  ita  evapontkii  and 
fliyrtalluation,  and  fnm  ndphnrie,  tartaric,  km  erca  onHe 
ac: !  Tartaric  a  id,  w  hich  is  Bometimea  present  in  large 
quantities  as  an  adulterant  in  commercial  dtric  acid,  may 
be  detected  in  the  presence  of  the  latter,  by  the  production 
of  a  fnoipitato  of  aeid  potaaiiam  taitraU  wbaa  potassium 
aoBlatu  ii  added  to  a  oold  aolatkm  of  Ifea  tample  of 

add  to  he  tested.  Another  mode  of  B«pam^;nlT  tho  two 
acida  Lb  to  convert  them  into  calcium  saltft,  v-iath  are  thsn 
treated  with  a  perfectly  neutral  solution  of  cupric  chloride, 
aolubie  cuprio  dtrate  and  oaldom  chloride  being  formed, 
while  eupric  tartrate  lernaim  mdtiolTed.  Ottrie  ia 
fnrthenaore  diatinguifihod  from  tartaric  acid  by  the  fact 
tliat  an  ammonia  aolution  of  Rilver  tartrate  prudncea  a 
brilliant  silver  mirror  when  boiled,  whercoa  «Hno  a(  direr 
ia  reduced  only  after  prolonged  ebullitioa 

Citric  acidis  uAed  in  calico- printings alao in  tlieprapaiatKNB 
of  aflarreaciog  draughts,  and  occaaionaUy  aa  a  refrigerant 
end  antiscorbutic  instead  of  fresh  lemon  juice,  to  which, 
however,  it  ;j  ilierapcutically  mffrior.  In  tho  form  of  lime 
juice  it  has  long  been  known  a-s  an  antidote  for  scurvy,  and 
■averal  of  the  citmt»«  are  much  employed  as  medicines. 

CITRON,  a  spedea  of  Citma  {€.  wudim,  Biiao),  belong- 
ing to  the  Natural  Ordw  Aurmliaef9,  which  fnmiihes 
also  the  orange,  lime,  and  shaddock.  Tlio  citron-tree  is  an 
evergreen  growing  to  a  height  of  about  8  feet;  it  has 
long,  pendent  and,  in  the  wild  varieties,  spiny  branches, 
pale-graen,  oUoag;  and  aob^enate  laaTSi^  and  flower* 
purple  witbottt  and  wUto  vftkJn.  Hw  fMk  ii  ovale  or 
aUoiig,  pfotebennt  aft  1^  tip^  and  fveca  0  to  < 


long,  with  a  rough,  fturowed,  adherent  rind,  the  inner 
pcrtioD  of  which  is  thick,  white,  and  fleahjt  the  outer, 
diiii,  graeoiah-yellow,  and  very  fragrant  Ae  pulp  ia 
aub-acid  and  edible,  and  ita  seeds  are  bitter.  There  are 
many  varietiee  of  the  fruit,  aome  of  them  of  great  weight 
and  aise.  The  Madras  citron  haa  the  form  of  an  oblate 
aphan;  and  ia  the  "finmrad  dtroo"  of  Qiiaa,  the  Iqbea 
ai«  aapanled  into  flnger-uka  divfafamst 

Oalieaio  and  De  CandoUo  consider  citrons  and  Ifmort  to 
he  distinct  species  ;  but  the  former  authority  states  that 
seed  produced  by  lemon-trees  gronnng  amongst  citron  trees 
gave  varietiee  which  were  intennediate  between  tha  two 
spedes  ;  and  by  some  botanista  dtrona,  lemona,  and  oian^ 
are  hdd  to  ba  aU  Tarialiao  of  the  wild  CUru»  tnedica. 
Aooording  to  Dr  O.  Bird  wood,  however,  the  orange  and 
lemon  are  both  natavea  of  Upper  India,  the  former  being 
derived  from  the  wild  Citrut  Aunmiiumol  Gurfawal,8ikkim, 
and  Khasia,  and  the  lemon,  lime,  and  probably  dtron  alac^ 
from  tha  wild  Citnu  J^Mnomtai  «l  the  vaOqre  «f  Sikktn 
and  Kvaaaflo,  «f  vUak  OUnm  miUfa  «bb  <ha  fliil 
cuIHvated  tadai^  {Mmmm,  Na        Ja|j  Wl% 

pt  181). 

The  dtron-tree  thrives  in  the  open  air  ia  China,  Peidi^ 
tho  Weat  Indices  Madaiia,  Bidly,  Ondca,  and  the  wamer 
paila  of  SpaiB  nd  Ttely ;  and  fa  eoasarvatoriaa  it  is  often 

to  be  seen  in  mere  northerly  regions.  It  wa*  described  by 
Thoophrastus  its  jjrumng  in  Media;  it  pppcara,  however,  not 
to  bo  iodigenouB  to  Persia,  but  to  have  been  introduced 
into  that  ooootiy  and  other  hinds  from  North  Indi^  where 
it  was  found  growing  wild  by  Dr  Boyle.  It  wna  early 
known  to  the  ancients,  and  the  fruit  was  held  in  great 
eeteeffi  by  them  :  but  thej  seem  to  have  been  acquainted 
with  noc'hcT  n.i  mhei  ot  Aurmiiaa-ce,  the  introduction 
of  oranges  and  lemons  into  theoountriesof  the  Mediterranean 
being  due  to  the  Arabs,  between  the  10th  and  15th  oentu* 
lias.  Joeepba»teUaaathat.<'^]awoftbeJewetei|iyni^ 
Alt  at  m  faaal  of  tabemadee  ereiy  one  dionld  Lara 

br;ir;(}i!s  of  palm-tree  and  citron-tret  "  (Ariii^'/^,  xiiL  13, 
!>};  and  the  Hebrew  word  tappuach,  rendered  "apples* 
and  "apple-tree*  in  Cant  iL  S,  6,  Prov.  xrv.  II,  Mn., 
prafaabfy  dgniflae  tiiadti«n4neaDd  ita  flraitk  CMbeaiaa 
in  lha  iik  eentwy  deeeribee  Aa  fruit,  aeenvatdy  diatin- 
guisliing  the  three  parts  of  it.  About  the  3d  csnfury  the 
tim  WB4  ititroduced  into  Italy  ;  and,  aa  Oalieaio  iolorxua 
us,  it  was  much  grown  at  Salerno  in  the  llth  century. 
In  CSbina,  citron*  am  pteoed  in  apartmenta  to  make  them 
tmgnai.  Hie  rind  of  the  dtron  Ttetde  two  peifmne*,  et7^ 
cedra  and  oH  of  rifr-,-;,  •"-^Tieric  with  oil  of  turpentine  ;  and 
when  preserved  it  la  mucii  eateemed  as  a  sweetmeat. 


lOriXrn.,  L  L 
e.  6«  [D*  eOrio) ;  Osllsrio,  TrwM  Ai  CWtm  (ini);  Danria,  Ami- 
maU  and  J>lanU  tmdtr  JhmmHeaUm,  vol.  L  pp.  tti-9  (1M8); 

CITTA.  DELLA  PIEVE,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  province 
of  Umbria  and  district  of  Orvieto,  about  six  miles  from  the 
station  of  Chinsi  on  the  railway  between  Sieoa  and  BonMu 
It  was  the  birthplace  of  Pietro  Perugino,  and  still  preserves 
aome  of  his  finest  works.  Of  theae  several  are  to  bo  found 
in  th<  L  iti  t^^  iral,  and  his  fresco  of  the  adoration  of  the  Magi 
adorns  the  oratory  of  the  Diaciplinati.    Population,  6r>00. 

CITTA.  di  CASTELLO,  a  tovm  of  Italy,  pleasantly 
situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tiber,  in  the  province  oif 
Perugia,  29  miles  K.  by  W.  from  the  town  of  that  name 
It  haji  a  cathedral,  dedicated  t  )  Pt  '^^^r'^!lJ.■^  nnd  dating  from 
150^,  a  Urge  number  of  interesting  churches  #ith  valuable 
paintings,  a  OMnninnal  palace  of  the  ISth  century,  an  epis- 
copal pakee  remodelled  aiaee  1789,  and  no  fewer  than  four 
I  bdonging  to  tha  TUalB  Cuail|',iiiio  fowned  the 
(halMi  aantniy,  and  mm  aaaeag  dia  fini  to 
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p»troaLi!o  the  youthfal  lUphiiel.  Th'  city  for  a  long  ''n"3 
oamberad  several  work^  of  thio  aitl=  a  i  mg  ito  mmk  prv- 
ctoai  poes«Mioiu  ;  bat  they  havo  all  been  removed  except 
two  of  mtoor  importanoe.  Cittk  di  Cutello  occupies  the 
mt9  «i  Ih*  aiMUiit  Tifrnmum  Ttbtruuim,  whkli  wm  cbisA j 
Umim  tar  its  omiB*mon  wHli  iSb»  yoaager  Plinjr.wlio  htd 
a  villa  in  tbo  noighbourhoaJ.  The  older  city  was  destroyed 
hf  Totils,  bat  oaoterous  io^ripUoDs  have  beec  dl»covurod 
wbicb  prove  its  identity.    Population,  6090. 

OITTJL  TECOHIA,  o»  Cmi  Moxabili,  »  fortified  city 
of  Uatt,  lilintod  abont  abt  milea  «Mt  «r  Val«tt»,  on  high 
^rciind  which  aflTnrdB  a  view  of  a  large  part  of  tha  island, 
it  i=i  tha  seat  uf  &  bishop,  and  contains  an  episcopal  «eminary 
and  n  h  i  n  iaome  modern  cathedral,  which  is  said  by  tnuli- 
tioQ  to  occnpjr  tlie  sita  of  the  house  of  the  governor  Publius, 
who  wdiOOIMd  apoitfe  PauL  In  the  rook  beneath  the 
city  then  an  mom  nonrkabU  eataoomba;  and  a  grotto, 
repute  to  bavt  giran  shelter  to  tha  tpaHdt,  is  pointed  oat 
below  tlis  church  of  S.  Paolo.  A.boat  two  miles  from  tho 
town  is  tke  residoQce  of  the  Eoglish  governor,  known  a» 
the  palace  of  St  Antonio ;  and  at  alike  distance  in  another 
diiMkioo  it  tha  anneat  palaea  of  the  grand-masters  of  the 
ocder  of  8l  /oha,  with  aa  MtonriTe  publie  garden  called 
II  Boschotto.  CittJi  Vecchia  waa  called  Medina,  or  the 
City,  by  tho  Arabs,  and  it  probably  represents  the  town 
of  Mttila,  which  is  mentioned  by  ell  tho  ancient  geo- 
napliKi.  It  eoatiaaed  to  be  the  capital  of  the  ialand  till 
Oarbaiiryolottoiiiaa  ItdiOMttii^.  Fopdalian  about 
TOOO. 

CITY.  This  wokI,  derived  throogh  the  Freneh  titi 
from  the  Lfitin  eiiitas,  is  UHt  !  in  F-sgland  with  c  i.h'  !  r- 
able  laxity  as  little  more  than  a  synoaym  for  town ;  wbilo 
at  the  same  time  there  is  a  kind  of  traditional  feeling  of 
dignito^  eooiMctod  with  ik  It  was  naiataiaad  bf  Cok« 
and  uaekatoQO  that  a  eit^  w  a  Urwn  inoorpor^  wUeh  b 
or  has  been  tho  acid  of  a  bishop  ;  and  this  opinion  has  been 
very  generally  adopted  siace.  It  di^  not  correspond,  how- 
aver,  with  actual  English  nsage ;  for  Westminster,  on  the 
mia  haiidt  is  called  a  oi^  thon^  it  has  no  ooipocation ; 
and  Tkatford,  Shaibottn*,  ana  Uordwetor  an  never  ao 
dcsign&ted  though  they  are  regularly  in  —  rp  r.ited  and  were 
onco  opiacopial  sees.  It  is  true,  indciJ,  tLat  the  actual 
Bees  in  tho  country  all  havo  a  formal  right  to  the  title,  and 
that  Westminster  is  the  only  place  without  a  bishop  that 
has  the  same  claim.  In  the  United  States,  where  the 
ecclesiastical  distinction  does  not  exist,  the  application  of 
the  term  depends  on  tho  kind  and  extent  of  the  municipal 
pivs'  leges  possessed  by  tho  corporations,  and  charters  are 
given  raising  from  the  rank  of  town  to  that  of  city.  This 
on  of  the  word  is  much  more  in  keeping  with  its  derivo' 
tioB,  vhieb  leade  the  mind  back  to  the  idea  of  the  aocial 
Ufe  and  eorporato  aetfon  of  a  body  of  freemen ;  and  it  also 
agrees  belter  with  su:li  claa^iical  English  phrases  aa  "a  free 
city,"  an  imperial  city.  Both  in  France  and  in  England 
the  word  is  popularly  oacd  to  distinguish  the  older  and 
aantial  nnoleoa  of  aomeof  tho  laigar  towna  incb  aa  London 
and  Pluia.  Tha  hiatoiT  of  tha  rin  of  eitiaa  and  tovna  JuM 
been  given  in  tho  articio  BoROL'CH. 

CIIIDAD  BOLIVAR.  See  Akoostura- 
CIUDAD  RKAL,  the  chief  town  formerly  of  Lrv  Hanchji, 
and  now  of  the  provinco  of  Ciudad  Real,  in  Spain,  97 
miles  aooth  from  Madrid,  on  a  plain  between  the  Jabalon 
and  Quadiana.  It  was  built  and  fortified  by  Alpbonao  the 
Wise  in  12G4,  to  check  the  progress  of  the  Moors;  and 
portions  of  tlio  walls  and  towers  remain.  It  has  several 
fine  charch'j?,  and  a  largo  hospital,  founded  by  Cardinal 
LoNDcan.!.  It  is  one  of  the  least  commercial  of  the  larger 
towaa  4^  SpaiOt  deriving  most  of  its  trade  from  agrienlture 
•ad  an  anuuil  fair  wbkh  ie  of  great  importaooa  for  tho 
«]«  «l  iaaoi  And  ntalea;   FopiiUtioiv  9000. 


CIV 

CiaDAD  REAL,  the  «Mef  town  of  tfce  state  of  ChUfiaa 

in  Mexico,  otherwiso  known  ai  San  Cm:!  T  irAL       (■  ) 

CIUDAD  RODiliOO,  a  town  of  Spam,  on  tho  AgutiLi, 
in  the  province  of  Salamanca,  near  the  frontier  of  FurtogaL 
It  ia  fortified,  end  has  aome  gtiod  poUie  bnildinga,  indodinit 
a  catbednl  (haitt  In  1190),  Mvenl  drardua  and  oonTenti^ 
an  arrna  for  bn1!-fighti.  and  an  episcopal  seminary.  In 
the  principal  b4iiar6  are  three  Roman  columns  brought  fram 
tho  ancient  Midabriga;  and  remains  of  a  Roman  aqueduct 
are  also  extant  A  bridge  connects  the  city  with  the 
suburbs,  which  ore  aarnnnded  hf  a  feitila  and  «ell<nlti< 
rated  district.  Than  an  msnnfactona  ot  WQottaB 
leather,  and  linen;  and  the  soap  is  uelabntod  in  Spain  aa 
Jabon  (ie  Piedra.  Daring  the  Peninsular  war  the  town 
waa  taken  by  Marshal  Messina  in  1810,  and  in  1813  bj 
the  duke  of  Wellington,  who  received  from  the  Corteathio 
title  e(  dnka  of  Cindad  Bodtigo^   Popalation,  6T0a 

CIUDADELA,  a  dtj,  fonnailj  ti»  capital  of  Minona, 
at  tho  hoad  of  a  deep  and  narrow  bay  on  its  writ  coast, 
25  miles  north-west  of  Mahon.  It  is  surrounded  walls, 
and  has  a  fine  Gothic  church.  Population  upwards  of  5000, 
CIVET  ( Viwara),  a  genua  of  Camivoroos  Mammals  form* 
log  with  the  genet  and  lehnaamoo  the  familf  r««err«itav 
and  characterixed  by  the  possession  of  a  deep  poo^ 
situated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  genital  organs  (divided 
into  two  sacs  each  about  tho  eizo  of  an  almond),  into 
which  the  subetanca  known  a*  dvot  is  poured  from  the 
glandular  follicles  eecreting  it  This  fatty  substance  is  at 
first  aenufloid  and  of  a  yelloir  coloar,  bat  altanraida 
acquiraa  fbe  oonairtoncy  of  pomade  and  beeomaa  daito. 
It  has  a  strong  muslcy  odcn  r,  i  \l  ^dingly  disagreeable  to 
those  unaeeustomed  to  it,  but  "  when  properly  dilnted  and 
combined  with  oAoT  aeMlta  ft  fcoduces  a  very  |deaaiog 
affoetf  and  pceMMM  a  mwih  mon  JUmd  f lagnnee  than 
mnsk,  indeed  it  wonld  be  impoaaiUa  to  imitote  aome 

flowers  without  it  *  (Rimmel's  ilr<  ©/  Perfumery).  There 
are  three  species  of  civet-producing  Viverridit.    The  Civet 
( Vioerra  etvetla)  is  a  native  of  North  Africa  and  extends 
aa  far  south  and  veet  ae  Fenando  Po.   It  is  from  2  to  3 
feet  in  length,  entoaiTO  of  dta  toO,  whidi  ia  half  the 
length  of  tho  body,  and  stands  from  10  to  12  inches  high. 
It  is  covered  with  long  hair,  that  on  tho  middle  line  of  the 
buck  being  longest  and  capable  of  being  raised  or  depressed 
at  will,  of  a  dork-grey  colour,  with  numerous  transverse 
black  bands  and  epota.    It  is  chiefly  nocturnal,  and  is  bj 
prefennoa  camiTorous,  feeding  on  bicda  aad  (ha  anallor 
quadmpeds,  in  pursuit  of  which  it  climbe  tnea,  but  it  ia 
said  ril  II  l  i  cat  fruiti,  roots,  and  other  vegetable  matters. 
In  a  state  of  captivity  it  is  never  completely  tamed,  and  ia 
only  thus  kept  for  the  sake  of  the  civet,  which  is  obtained 
in  laigeat  qoaoti^  from  the  male,  eepeeiallljr  when  he  ia  in 
good  ooodnioa  and  ia  anbjeetad  to  imtatioo.   It  is  aenped 
from  the  pouch  with  a  Hinall  spoon  usually  twice  a  week. 
The  ZibetL  (  Vivtrra  tiUiha)  i»  a  widely  distributed  species 
extending  from  Arabia  to  Malabar,  and  throughout  several 
of  the  larger  idanda  of  tho  Indian  Archipdaga.   It  ia 
raaller  than  the  eivet,  and  wanto  the  donal  ereat  In  tin 
■wild  state  it  ia  exceedingly  ferocious,  doing  great  damage 
among  poultry,  and  frequently  making  off  with  the  young 
of  tho  swino  and  sheep.     "  To  tho  rapacity  of  tho  wolf," 
says  Captain  Williamson,  "  it  joins  the  agilitj  of  the  cat 
and  the  cunnbg  of  tho  fox."  Whan  hnnted  it  makaBn 
determined  resistance,  and  emita  a  aeent  ao  etnag.aa  even 
to  sicken  the  dogs,  who  neTertbeUn  an  oseeedingty  fond 
of  the  Bporl,  and  cannot  be  got  to  pvNQa  any  other  game 
while  the  stench  of  the  si  both  is  in  their  noatrila.  In 
confinement,  however,  it  becomes  comparatively  tame,  and 
civet  is  obtained  from  it  in  oonaidorable  quanttlj.  Im 
preparing  thia  fot  the  matkal  it  ia  oauaUy  spread  oit  «b 
the  If avea  of  the  p>p|Nt  plant'  in  order  to  free  it  tnm  Cba 
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hum  thai  have  baoome  datacJied  tnm  tho  pooch.  Tho 
Rhw  (Timr9  nm)  u  Oio  flanaH  and  uort  camivonma 

of  its  kind,  snJ  remains  unlamtJ  in  coufinement.  It  Is  a 
oative  of  Java,  viiierc  it  in  found  not  unfreqii^ntljp-  in 
foraata  at  a  moderate  elevation  abuvo  the  eca  level.  It  is 
alsuwt  3  feet  long  iodadiag  the  tail,  and  is  prettily  marked 
»ith  dark  loDgitaAllHl  ttxtpm,  and  with  apoU  -nrhich  have 
a  distinctly  Uoear  arraDgomeofc.  Ila  perfume,  wliich  is 
extracted  in  the  same  way  u  in  the  two  preceding  ipccies, 
is  highly  valued  and  much  ui^cd  l>y  the  JaTouoM,  who, 
according  to  Dr  florafield,  apply  it  tu  their  dresses,  and  by 
netM  of  yarioos  nngnents  and  mixlares  of  flowers  to  their 
BMKMti  British  impoitt  of  civet  ara  chiefly  inm  the 
Indian  Archipelago,  and  tAzn  pn^  it  la  mru  about  £3 
per  ounce.  It  is  frequently  adulterated  with  butter  or 
lard.  Fuesil  remaius  of  extinct  civeta  are  found  in  iho 
3Iioeena  strata  of  Europe. 

CVflDALB, «  aon  jnamij  Cmsiu  va  Fum, » 
town  of  Baly,  In  tt»  ptovioeo  of  TTdbo,  oad  abont  tan 
miles  east  of  tho  city  of  thnt  name,  on  tho  ripf.t  h~ir.\:  of  the 
Natisone,  over  which  ihccn  i8  a  bridge  250  ii  tt  la  length. 
It  has  an  interesting  collegiate  church  founded  in  700,  an 
aotiqaAtian  mnseum,  and  a  aulitaiy  training  coU^e.  The 
M«bma  of  the  "duoaio*  oontab  various  suumseripta  of 
value,  among  which  may  bo  mentioned  a  5th  century  copy 
of  th.e  trauiJatioD  jof  the  Quspels  by  St  Jerome,  and  the 
piayer-book  of  St  Qertrude  which  dates  frum  tho  11th 
century.  Ciridale  is  generally  supposed  to  occupy  the  site 
of  tiie  ancient  Forvm  Julii,  a  town  of  the  Cami,  which 
^ne  to  the  rank  of  a  Boman  colony,  became  tha  capital  of 
Vonetia  after  the  deatmction  of  Aqnileia  in  453,  was  made 
the  seat  of  a  duchy  under  tho  Lombards,  and  thus  gave  its 
aamo  to  (he  province  of  Friuli.  Many  ancicnV  remains 
hnt  ban  brooght  to  li^bt  from  time  to  time,  including 
naa^  Wnliali^  tnaoripiUBa^  •  tonpUb  «tid  anotlMt  lana 
bolUSBg  iritb  mosaic  loon.  In  1B74  tba  tomb  of  tbe 
Lombard  duke  Gisulfo  was  discovered.  Faolus  Diaconns 
was  b^m  at  Foruiu  Julii  in  the  8th  century;  and  the 
•Stress  Ristori  is  a  native  of  Cividale.    PoptilatioD,  8200. 

CIVIL  LAW.  Thia  phnae^  tod  its  Latin  equivalent >im 
ctwT»,  bavo  been  mod  In  a  gnat  ^iety  of  meanings.  Ju$ 
etrHewm  sometimes  used  to  distinguish  that  j  'tt  :i  ('  tho 
lioman  law  which  was  the  jiroper  or  ancient  law  lI  tlic  city 
or  state  of  Rome  from  tho  jut  <jentium,  or  tho  law  commou 
to  all  tha  nations  comprising  the  Roman  world,  which  was 
inootpotatod  with  the  former  through  the  sgency  of  the 
pratorian  edicts.    This  historical  distinction  remained  as  a 

Cirmanent  principle  of  division  in  the  body  of  the  Boman 
w.  On  i  f  the  first  pruposiliona  of  tho  Institutes  of 
Jnatinian  is  the  following : — "Jnaantem  civile  vd  gentium 
fla  diiiditnr.  Oibdm  popnli  qni  ktgjbw  et  moribus 
MfDatW  ^Mrtim  ano  praprio,  partim  communi  omnium 
bonlBUBi  jure  vtnntur ;  nam  quod  quisqno  popnlua  ipei  sibi 
Iw  oonstituit,  id  ipsius  civitatut  propiiura  est,  vocaturquo 
Jna  civile  quasi  jus  proprium  ipsttis  civitatis.  Quod  vero 
iMtafaUa  ratio  inter  tanoes  hominea  eonatitait^  id  apud  omncs 
persHjne  cnstoditw,  Tooatarqae  jna  gaatiam  qnasi  quo  jure 
omnes  gen  tea  utnntQr.*  The  jut  gtmtium  of  this  passage  is 
elsewhere  identified  withy«s  natural,  so  that  the  diatinc- 
tioo  comm  to  be  one  between  civil  law  and  natural  w 
divine  law.  Tho  municipal  or  private  law  of  a  state  is 
aooaetimea  doacribed  aa  oivil  kw  in  diatinetioa  to  pablie  or 
firtanatioual  bw.  Again  i6a  unaieiFal  law  of  a  itata 
may  be  divided  into  ciril  law  and  criminal  law.  The 
phrase,  however,  is  applied  par  exeelientm  to  tho  system  of 
law  created  by  the  genius  of  the  Eoman  f>cople,  and  handed 
down  by  them  to  the  nations  of  tbe  modern  world.  The 
civil  law  in  this  sense  would  ba  distint^uisbcd  from  the 
loeal  or  national  law  of  modem  states.  In  England  recent 
(htOf^       ndoeod  the  number  of  courts  in  which  the 


prineiplaaof  the  dvil  law  are  recognited,  but  we  are  still 
aeenatoned  to  say  that  tho  otTil  law  haa  a  certain  liaitad 
application,  and  that  the  rsoe  of  civilians  or  dvil  lawyera 
is  not  quito  extinct.    The  civil  law  in  this  sense  is  further 

to  bo  distinguished  froL:i  th  .t  aJ  ij  tation  of  its  principles 
to  ecclesiastical  purpo&ca  wlucb  is  known  as  the  canon  law. 
Soo  Roinif  Law. 

CIYIIA  CASTELLANAt  a  town  of  Itafy,  in  tha 
provineo  of  Borne,  17  ndha  Eu&E.  of  Yiterbo,  aitnatad  on 
a  volcanic  plateau  surrounded  on  all  sides  but  one  by  deep 
ravines  which  send  down  their  Ktreamlcta  to  the  Tiber. 
The  road  from  Borghetto  crosses  tho  gorge  by  a  magnificent 
bndga  arwtod  In  1712  by  Cardinal  Jiapariali.  Tha  town 
ii  a  Mibo|Ai      and  haa  a  oathadial  datfag  fton  1110, 

\f)'.h  hr.nutifril  Tno-'airs  ar.d  an  ;rtercsting  cr)'pt  adorned 
by  an  aitar-piete  oi  tiie  Hiii  century.  Tho  citadel,  which 
was  founded  by  Alexander  VI.  and  completed  by  Leo  X., 
iaosed  for  the  incarceration  of  state  prisoners.  Intheneigb* 
bomliood  ait  tha  tonaba  of  tbe  andeot  dty  of  Federivm 
Vdut,  well  known  in  connection  with  the  story  of  Camillua 
and  the  schoolmaster ;  portions  of  tho  ancient  walls,  gate- 
ways, and  sepulchres  are  etil.  t  j  I  u  seen  at  the  edge  of  the 
ravine.  About  fonr  milea  to  the  west  ara  the  much  more 
extensive  ruins  of  FtitrUIFovi,  now  knowttta  Su  Maria 
di  Fallen.  They  present  some  of  the  most  remarkable 
specimens  of  ancient  military  architecture  now  in  existence, 
consiiiting  of  walls  nearly  perfect,  a  large  number  of  square 
towers  in  good  preservation,  and  stsvcral  finely-arched  gate- 
ways. In  the  internal  area  the  most  important  building 
are  a  Boman  thcatn  anetad  on  £tniMio  ioaadatkn^  and  a 
Lombard  ehoKh  of  tiaa  ISth  esntary  (Che  Abbadia  di  Bta 

Maria).   Tho  pojiulation  of  Civita  Casti  Ibr  a  is  about  4000. 

CIVITA  DI  PENNE,  an  episcopal  town  of  Italy,  at  tho 
head  of  a  district  in  the  province  of  Abrazzo  Ulteriore  L, 
19  milea  weat  of  Peacark  Under  tha  name  of  Pinna  it 
wai  tha  diief  dty  of  tha  Testing  and  ii  edabnted  in  tha 
history  of  the  Social  war  for  its  obstinate  resistance  to  the 
Roman  army  by  which  it  was  besieged.  It  has  stiU  some 
remains  of  andant  buildings,  and  numerous  inscriptions 
that  atteit  iti  importance^  and  it  ia  noted  for  tha  mainh 
facture  of  artiSeM  towan.   Ft^dation,  9800. 

CIVITA  VECCHIA,  a.  maritime  cilj  aTid  port  of  the 
Roman  territory,  which  gives  its  name  to  a  "  delegation," 
or  province.  It  ia  tho  beat  end  almost  the  only  port  on 
the  coast  of  the  former  territories  of  the  church,  and  is  about 
24  milea  to  the  west  of  Rome.  The  dty  occupies  the  ut« 
of  the  ancient  Centmn  Cellar,  so  called  from  a  palace  which 
the  Emperor  Trajan  built  thera  That  place,  which  after 
Trajan  hnd  by  means  of  an  aqueduct  brought  good  water 
thither  from  Uie  mountain  of  Tolfo,  acquired  considerable 
importance  ea  the  natural  port  of  Rome.  TotiU  bedeged 
it ;  If  arses  recovered  it ;  but  it  was  utterly  dastroyed  in  81S 
by  the  Saracens,  who  were  then  ravaging  aH  utat  coast 
The  inliabitants  fled  to  tho  neighbouring  mountains,  but 
when  I'ope  Leo  W.  had  overcome  and  driven  away  the 
Saracens,  they  returned  to  the  old  site,  rebuilt  the  town, 
and  called  it  Civita  Veochia.  Tlio  artidea  exported  from 
Civita  Teeduaare  timber,  sulphur,  wool  and  eQk,  skins, 
decorative  marbles,  and  anchoviea.  The  importa  consist 
of  wines,  forged  iron,  salt  provisions,  stock-fish,  linen, 
woollen,  and  cotton  cloths,  silks,  coffee,  sugar,  and 
general  oolooial  nrodoca  Thaportei^jed  under  the  Ftoee 
eomnaiciel  6veclom  and  enndiy  epodel  privilegee.  Bnt 
its  commcrco  declined  in  recent  times  almost  to  Jtero. 
Some  little  life  is  imparted  to  the  place  from  ita  being  a 
station  for  steamers  cn  their  way  from  Genoa  and  Leghorn 
to  Naples,  and  from  the  residence  of  consuls  of  all  nations. 
But  the  dty,  which  apart  frran  ito  territory  hss  only  814S 
inhabitanta,  is  a  aquaiid-Iooking  place.  On  flic  knd  nde 
it  Is    otected  h^  fortifications  once  of  condderabk  joiporv 
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ance.  The  principal  of  these  is  the  castle  erected  Ly  the 
architect  Vaog&Uo  for  Pope  Julias  IL,  after  a  deaiga 
Attributed  to  Michelangelo,  and  by  others  to  Bra  man  te. 
Id  the  immediate  vicinity  of  this  castle  are  tba  MKcal 
and  the  bagno  or  establiahment  for  convicts 

CLACKXLINNAJ^',  a  county  of  Scotland,  on  the  north 
bank  of  the  River  P\)rth,  Biluated  between  66"  5'  and 
56"  U'  N.  lat.  tmd  u  jo  aud  3"  56'  W.  long,,  ia  bounded 
on  the  &W.  bgr  the  Forth,  W.  by  Stirlin^hire,  N.  and 
KW.  by  Pterthahire  and  a  detached  portion  of  Stirling  E. 
1  y  Fife,  and  N.K  by  a  dciached  portion  of  Perth.  It 
lit  the  aamllost  county  in  the  United  Kingdom,  is  irregular 
iafdnn,  and  occupiea  an  area  of  47|  square  milea,  or  30,477 
■cniL  Tba  sarface  o£  ths  oooo^  is  varied  in  its  character. 
Ab  fibfiied  ridge  risM  on  tiw  west,  and,  running  through 
the  middle  of  the  county,  spread;)  itself  gradually  till  it 
reaches  the  easteru  bouo«Wy,  skirting  the  alluvial  or  carse 
lands  in  the  valleys  of  the  Forth  and  of  the  Devon.  Still 
futhMr  to  the  nordi,  the  Ochil  Hille  (the  highest  of  wiiieh 
it  Bandeneh,  SS69  feet,  aboTO  Tillieonltry)  focia  n  vety 
picturesque  landscape,  having  their  generally  verdant  sur- 
face broken  by  bold  projecting  rocks  and  deeply  indented 
nvins.\  The  range  forms  a  great  igneous  mound,  develop- 
ing UmU  in  •m/fdalotd  fel^wr  t£d  po(plgn7t  Mid  oomp 
Monelhr  b  pentagmw]  oolnntiw  of  tiedlio  giwwionc;  fl 
ii  naed  almoiit  entirely  for  sheep  farming. 

The  only  atraams  worthy  of  notice  which  traverse  the 
county  are  the  Devon  and  the  Black  or  South  Devon.  The 
fonnar,  xemarkable  in  the  nfper  parte  of  it»  eoona  for  ita 
niiBBatie  aeeneiy,  rani  tiuooglk  &»  eonnty  near  tlw  beae 

of  the  Ochils,  and  folia  into  the  Forth  at  the  v:lhpo  of 
Cambufl.  TL^j  Black  Devon  flows  woatwaiU  iii  a  dir»;cuuti 
nearly  |j&rallel  to  thd  Devon,  and  falls  into  the  Forth  near 
Qackmsnnan.  It  supplies  motive  powar  to  aambeia  of 
nOb  and  coal  engines  ;  and  its  whole  eootaa  ia  evw  ooal 
strata.  The  Forth  is  nr-v''p;nblc  m  fr.r  oh  it  firmn  thr 
boundary  of  this  county,  and  bkip^  uf  iii/j  toim  Luiueu  can 
run  up  as  far  as  Alloa. 

The  soils  of  the  arable  laud  of  daokmannanahire  are  in 
gmml  fndactive  and  wdl  eoHiTated ;  though  the 
greater  part  of  the  elevated  range  which  ia  interposed 
between  the  ouao  lands  on  the  Forth  and  the  vale  of 
Devon  at  the  base  of  the  OchiL^  n,  the  north  consiat«  of 
inferior  soils,  often  ineombent  on  an  impervious  clay.  All 
the  crops  commonly  laiaed  in  Scotland  grow  luxuriantly 
on  both  sides  of  this  tracts  which  also  contains  within  itself 
a  considerable  proportion  ct  valnaUa  aoQ.  According  to 
the  agricultural  returns  for  1876  the  area  of  Land  uimUt 
coltivatioD  in  Clackmannan  is  considerably  above  tho 
wnngit  for  Sootfauid,  and  the  avenge  nnder  com  is  7  per 
oeafc  abora  tba  9inia»  at  other  eonntiea,  In  minerals 
the  oovntf  Is  rieh.  Iron-ore  (hsiBiatite),  copper,  silver, 
lead,  cobalt,  and  arsenic  liavo_  all  been  di.scovcrcd  iti 
small  quantity  in  the  Ochils,  between  Airthry  and  Dollar. 
lRni<iil<>ne  is  wrought  to  a  ooBBdarable  extent  for  the 
DofOQ  inm-«oHc%  near  CSaekaMmHn.  It  ie  found  either 
ia  hflda,  or  in  oUato  tialla  imbedded  in  elaty  day,  and 
yicld.-i  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  per  cent  of  iron.  Coal 
has  been  wrought  for  upwards  of  two  hundred  years  in 
this  county.  A  considerable  proportion  of  the  quantity 
obtained  ie  ehipped  at  Alloa  for  foreign  ports.  It  is  all 
iMtaminoBsoroonunoneoalof  &  gowl  qunltty ;  no  smithy  or 
caking  coal  has  yet  been  discovered.  In  1871  there  were 
2137  persons  engaged  in  coal  mining  and  its  adjuncts. 
The  strata  which  compose  the  coal-field  are  varieties  of 
wnd-etone»  shale,  fire^laj,  and  atgUiaeeona  iionitone.  Tha 
great  eoal4eld  ot  Seotland,  whieh  paaeee  in  a  diagonal  lina 

from  the  moutbi  of  the  Forth  and  Tay  to  the  Ir-.-h  ^C2, 
is  bounded  by  tho  Ocliila;  no  cuol  has  been  fxuud  to  tho 
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There  ifl  a  considerable  manufacturing  industry  in  the 
county.  Woollens  are  made  extensively  at  Tiilicunltry ; 
and  at  other  parte  distilling,  brewing,  coopering,  tanning, 
glass-blowing,  and  ship-building  are  eenied  on.  In  1871 
there  were  4962  persons  engaged  in  oonnaelioB  with  Aa 
,v  I  II  11  manafietiii%  «r  snore  than  n  fifth  of  tta  whole 
population. 

Among  the  antiquities  of  ChctaDannan  may  be  mentioned 
the  ruins  of  Castle  Campbell,  u.  dd  teat  of  tha 
family,  occupying  a  ningularly  wild  and  ahnoat  la 
situation,  ab(.i\  i  <1.r  villagii  of  Dollar.  It  wa.s  burned  by 
Montrose  m  1644.  Tha  tow^r  of  Alloa,  built  prior  to  the 
year  1300,  the  maidence  of  the  Erskines,  earls  of  Mar,  now 
belonging  to  tiia  itpreientativ*  of  that  noh)a  hadly,  is  in 
good  preservation.   The  tower  of  Chckmannan  was  long 

the  scat  of  a  lineal  descendant  cf  th*  Bmoe  fami^lftir 
the  failure  of  tiie  male  lane. 

_  to  the  parliamentary  return  for  1873  Clack- 
oannty  was  divided  among  1 227  propriatoo^  the 
avenge  lixa  of  the  propertiea  amonnting  to  24|  acrea  (that 
of  all  Scotland  being  143),  while  the  average  value  of  the 
land  was  X3,  4s.  Gd.  per  acre  (that  of  Scotland  being  XI). 
There  were  in  the  same  year  1137  properties  of  less  than  1 
aece^  62  of  1  and  nnder  10  acra%  20  of  10  and  under  10<^ 
and  6  above  3000— the  latgasl  amonnting  to  6163  acre^ 
tho  proprty  if  the  earl  of  Kellia 

Qacxmanuanshire  sends  a  member  to  Parliament  con- 
junctly with  the  county  of  Kinrosa  and  certain  adjoining 
nariiheai  £tf  the  Reform  Bill,  the  parishes  of  Culrosa  and 
^lUrilaittfDnMrly  comprehended  in  the  county  of  Perdi, 
Alva,  formerly  bel  jnuing  to  Stirling,  a!ir5  'he  P-  rihshire 
}>oftion  of  Logio  wuru  lyciudodin  the  paru^itiiLiiUirj  group. 
The  population  of  tho  county  in  ISGl  was  21,450,  and 
in  18Z1,  23,747,  consisting  of  11,866  males  and  12,192 
faoMles.  The  principal  towns  are — Alloa,  popul^ion 
9O00;  Til]iaodt7,»700;  Dollar, 2100 i and OaekmaoaM. 
1300. 

CLAIIlAULT,  or  Claihaut,  Alexis-Claudk  (1713- 
1766),  a  French  mathematician,  was  bom  on  Hay  7,1713, 
at  Puis,  where  his  father  was  a  teacher  of  maUieaiaticai 
Under  his  Other's  tuition  he  made  ao  rapid  progreas  in 
mathematical  studies,  that  in  his  thirteenth  year  he  read 
before  the  French  Academy  an  account  of  the  propertic* 
of  four  cnrv^  which  he  had  then  disooverod.  When  only 
sixteen,  ha  finlahad  Ida  tnatiw  on  Ounm  ^  ZhMi 
Cunaiitre,  which,  on  ita  publication  two  yean  later, 
procured  his  admiasion  into  the  Academy  of  Sdenees, 
although  even  then  ho  ^va»  Wlow  tho  legal  age.  In  1736, 
together  with  his  friend  Meupertuis,  he  took  part  in  the 
famooa  cspeditioo.to  Lapland,  which  was  undertaken  for 
the  pnipoaa  of  eatimating  a  dtgne  of  the  meridiaii,  and 
on  his  return  ha  pnblished  his  treatise  Sur  fo  figwn  di 

la  Urre.  In  hw  work  on  thia  eubject  he  proTjinlL'nted  his 
theorem  in  rtigard  to  the  vofLitsoa  of  gravity,  which  has 
been  corrected  by  Sir  Q.  Airy.  Ho  obtained  ao  ingeaioaa 
epprorimata  eolation  of  the  problem  of  the  three  bodies ;  ia 
I7S0  he  gained  the  priae  of  tha  Bt  Petersburg  Academy  for 
his  treatise  on  the  Lunar  Theory ;  ond  in  1 759  he  calculated 
the  perihelion  ui  llalley's  coawt  Clairault  died  at  i^uria^ 
May  17,  1766. 

CLAMECY,  a  townof  Fnnea  at  tha  head  of  aa  amm- 
diseement,  in  Uie  department  of  KiAvre,  at  tha  oonflneaoa 
of  the  Yonce  and  Beuvron,  38  miles  N.N.E.  of  Nevers. . 
It  ha&  &ome  remains  of  ita  ancient  castle,  and  of  the  maauve 
walls  by  which  it  was  formerly  surrounded,  several  OotUs 
churches,  and  a  handsome  modem  chataan.   There  an 
mannfbeioreB  of  woollea  clotha,  eartheowarea,  paper,  and 
'  leatlier,  atiJ  a  coni'doruble  trade  in  wood  and  charcoal, 
J  priiicipuJiy  with  Paris,  by  means  of  the  Vonoe.  Popalatum 
I  hi  1872, 4717. 
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OUlf.    The  Goidelic  word  dand  or  daan  (in  Wekh, 
flml)  tlgoifim  seed,  end  Ib  ft  ganatil  mom  diildrea, 

desemdants.  Id  the  latter  senaa  it  «raa  used  as  on?  cf 
maoy  terms  to  doeigaate  groups  of  kindred  in  ihe,  txiLal 
lystem  of  government  whicli  exiatad  in  Ireland  and  the 
Highland*  of  Scotland.  Thioiii^  tho  laUer  eoontiy  the 
void  paased  into  the  Eai^kh  fciigiiagie»  flnt  fo  flw  tpecial 
sense  of  the  Hii^hhnr!  clan,  afterwardn  as  a  i^qnerml  naino 
for  a  tribe  or  group  of  kinameu.  The  resuiu  of  inqoirica 
into  th«  tenure  land  in  different  countries  and  the 
•aeint  kn  aod  inititntiom  of  Aitvi  nations,  and  the 
PbIBmHoB  «(  VMknM  Oaltio  doaanMOta,  particularly  the 
MWbnt  laws  of  Ireland  and  Walea,  Lave  thrown  much 
Kl^t  on  tbe  coiutitntion  of  tha  clu  aTstam,  and  given  to 
ikft  wider  andmimiiBportMitinlocMkttMft  bad 
poaeeeaed. 

Before  the  nw  of  Bonuunea  and  elaborate  written 

alogiee,  a  tribe  in  its  do6Dite  sonso  weui  c&lled  a  tuath,  a 
word  of  wide  affinitiaa,  from  a  root  («,  to  grow,  to  mul- 
Hpfy,  «ziating  in  all  Eurapwa  langoagaa.  When  Uie  tribal 
aystem  benpitn  to  bi  brnlmn  np  by  ronqiin?;t  nnd  by  the  rise 
of  towns  and  of  territorial  goremmeut,  iku  u^^o  ut  u,  conunou 
eurname  furnished  a  new  bond  for  keeping  up  a  comteo* 
tion  betwMQ  kindrad.  TIm  hMd  of  ftthbe  or  AnaUar 
group  of  Madnd  Mloetod  mm*  Miewlar  aad  eftOad  hbuolf 
his  Ta,  grandson,  or  aa  it  haa  been  anglicixed  0*,  0.^.,  Ua 

'n<Ao6atr  (O*  Conor),  Ua  Suilltabkaia  (O'  SaUivan). 
All  bit  Undnd  tdopted  the  aame  name,  the  chief  using  no 
focMMDM  kowofBt,  Hm  lunal  jQod*  of  diattogoiahing  a 
ponoa  Wora  the  intiodaelion  of  ■amamw  wu  to  name 
his  father  and  grandfather,  c 7  ,  Owou,  boh  of  Dmial,  aon 
of  D«rmot.  Thia  natnrallj  led  some  to  form  ilieir  aumameg 
with  Mac,  eon,  instead  of  Ua,  grandson,  e.Q.,  Mac  Car- 
thaigK,  aon  of  Cearthaek  (Mao  C^rthy),  Mae  SuaidAri,  son 
nf  Rory  (Maorory).  Bout  methods  have  been  followed  in 
Ireland,  but  in  Scotland  Mac  came  to  be  exclusively  used. 
Hie  ad<wtion  of  auoh  genealogical  aoinamea  foatered  the 
Botfott  tm  dl  who  bore  Hm  mdo  aoniamft  won  UtuoMn, 
and  henc^  tbo  gcncalnpirn!  term  clann,  which  properly 
means  the  duacendanU  of  some  progenitor,  gradually 
became  aynonymoua  with  tuatk,  tribe.  Like  all  purely 
gOMftlogiMl  tormi^  cfoHM  Buj  bo  naad  in  the  limitad  aaoM 
of  ft  pvtienhr  teibo  gofotned  bjr  ft  obief,  or  in  tiurt  of 
many  tribes  claiming  descent  from  a  common  ancestor.  Tn 
the  Latter  aenae  it  was  synonymous  with  lil,  noi,  seed,  t.g., 
Siol  J/pMW^  ft  great  clan  which  included  the  smaller  dana 
of  the  Macgrvgoni,  Qcaota,  MackinnoB^  Mftcwbai,  MoophiM^ 
Haoquarriea,  and  IfaeatilayB. 

The  clan  Fy^tera  in  the  most  archaic  fonn  of  which  we 
bftTO  ftojr  definite  ioformatioQ  can  be  best  studied  in  the 
lliah  Immk,  or  tribe.  This  consisted  of  two  classes  : — (1) 
tribeameo,  and  (2)  a  miscellaneous  class  of  alavea,  criminals, 
strangers,  and  their  doacendanta  The  first  class  included 
trilHJsmen  by  blood  in  the  mftl  '  ,  ir  lu  Iitil^  h!!  illegiti- 
mate children  acknowledged  by  their  fathers,  and  tribesmen 
hy  adoption  or  sons  of  tribeswomen  by  strangers,  foater^ons, 
n"n  who  had  dono  Bome  signal  si^rvirf-  tr  ^'i-  tribe,  and 
Lifltly  the  descendants  of  tho  second  class  alter  a  certain 
number  of  generations.  Each  ttiath  had  a  chief  called  a 
riff,  king,  a  word  cognate  with  the  Qaoliab  fig-t  m  rur,  the 
LftkiB  rs^  or  res,  and  tho  Old  Korso  rOk-ir.  Tim  tribea- 
mOB  lotmcd  a  number  of  communit'ca,  each  of  which,  like 
tho  tribe  itself,  consisted  of  a  head,  cfuan  fint,  his  kinsmen, 
alavea,  and  other  retainers.  This  was  the  fine,  or  sept. 
Each  of  these  occupied  ft  oartaia  part  of  the  tribo-land,  Uie 
aratle  part  being  cultivatvd  wider  a  system  of  oo-tillage, 
tho  pasture  land  co-grar.od  according  to  certain  customs, 
and  tho  wood,  bog,  and  mountains  forming  the  inarchland 
of  tho  acpt  being  the  unrestricted  conUBOB  land  of  the 
•opL    Tbo  M^  wftft  ia  fael  ft  villago  oamfluuii^  Jiko  the 
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Hosaian  vwr,  or  nther  lika  the  QonBftn  MmmnAt  and 
SwiM  offlMiid;  wbkh  ^  H.  &  Ifabia,  Tl  da  Lavelsye,  and 

others  have  shown  tn  h-ivo  pjcccJeJ  in  every  European 
country  the  eristitg  uri-.r  oi  things  as  respects  ownership 
of  land. 

What  tho  MDt  waa  to  tha  tciba,  tha  bomaatead  wm  to 
the  sept    Tbo  head  of  ft  bomaatead  w«a  aa  mrt,  a  npre* 

bont^t  rs  froctr.Rn  capable  of  acting  aa  a  witness,  com- 
purgator, and  bail  These  were  very  important  functions, 
especially  Vrben  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  the  tribal  home* 
ataad  was  tho  homa  of  biobj  of  the  kinsfolk  of  the  head  of 
tho  fuailjr  ft*  wdl  as  df  bn  own  chUdren.  The  descent  of 
property  being  accordi:!.^  ;<>  a  gavel-kind  custom,  it  con- 
sUatly  happened  that  when  an  airt  died  the  share  of  hi* 
proper^  which  eaoh  mamber  of  his  immediate  Cuniljr  was 
entitled  to  receive  was  not  sufficient  to  qnalif  r  bin-,  u  be  an 
airt.  In  thia  case  the  fanuly  did  not  di  vuiu  tlitj  luheritauc^ 
but  remained  together  as  "  a  joint  and  undivided  family,** 
one  of  the  members  being  elected  chief  of  tha  faaiiljr  or 
household,  and  in  this  capacity  vD^t/ytA.  Ao  lig^tt  and 
privilegta  of  an  ^r".  Kir  11  P  Maine  has  directed 
attention  to  thm  iuud  of  iamily  as  an  iiD|)ortaot  feature  of 
th^  early  institntiona  of  all  Aryan  nationa.  Beside  the 
"joint  aad  andiTidod  faBulj*  than  wai  aaothar  kind  of 
bafljwUdi  wom^eaO  joiaHknUy.*  l!biiWH 
a  partnerahip  comp<^>8ed  of  three  or  four  members  of  a  sept 
wliL«a  uidividuai  wealth  wuis  not  sufficient  to  qualify  eaefa 
of  them  to  be  an  airt,  but  whose  joint  wealth  qualifisd  000 
of  the  oo-partoan  aa  bead  of  tfao  joint  family  to  be  one. 

So  long  as  than  was  abandaneo  of  land  each  family  grazed 
its  cattla  upon  the  tribe-land  without  rodtriction  ;  unequal 
increase  of  wealth  and  growth  of  population  n&turaUy  led 
to  ito  KnftltiM,  eaoh  head  of  a  homestead  bein^  entitled 
to  grass  an  amount  of  stock  in  proportion  to  hu  wealth, 
the  sise  of  his  homestead,  and  his  acquired  poeition.  The 
arable  land  was  no  doubt  applotted  annually  at  first; 
gradnallj,  however,  aome  of  the  richer  families  of  the 
tribo  saooeeded  in  ofadiag  Ihia  aiobaage  of  allotiBeBts 
and  converting  part  of  tho  common  land  into  an 
estate  in  fiovralty.  Septs  were  at  first  colonies  of  the 
tribe  which  settled  on  the  march-land ;  afterwards  the 
oonvanion  of  pari  of  tho  common  land  into  an  estate 
in  stvnitf  onaUad  flio  {mbOj  that  acquired  it  to  ba- 
come  the  parent  of  a  new  tKpt.  The  same  process  mighty 
however,  take  place  within  a  sept  without  dividing  it ;  ib 
other  words,  several  members  of  the  sept  might  bold  part 
of  (ha  land  of  the  sept  as  MMzata  wtste,  TIm  poMMsioB 
of  land  in  sevralty  introduced  aa  tmpottant  ffistJnetlon  Into 

the  tribal  eystcm  —  it  created  an  aristocrary  h  ti  ■  \s  Ijoso 
family  held  the  same  land  for  three  generations  wa»  called 
a  Jlaitk,  or  lord,  of  which  rank  there  were  aevcrtd  grodaa 
aooording  te  their  wealth  in  land  and  chattels.  The  airet 
whose  w«altb  consisted  in  cattle  only  were  called  b6^irei, 
or  cow-atrei,  of  whom  there  vrere  abo  several  grades, 
depending  on  their  weiilth  in  stock.  Whed  a  b^ire  haa 
twico  tba  wealth  of  the  lowest  class  of  flaUh  bo  ndght 
enclose  part  of  tho  land  adjoining  his  house  as  e  lawn  ; 
this  was  the  first  btep  towards  lii.i  becoming  a  faith.  The 
relations  which  subsintcd  between  the  rfaii'A*  and  tho  hty- 
a*rsa  fonned  the  most  carious  part  ol  the  Cdtio  bibal 
syatem,  and  throw  a  Hood  of  ligbt  ob  tho  origiB  of  tiie 
feudal  system.  Every  tribesman  without  exception  owed 
cnhinn'  to  the  rig,  or  chief,  that  ia,  he  was  bound  to  become 
hifl  etilf,  or  vassal.  Thia  consisted  in  paying  the  a 
tribute  in  kind,  for  which  the  tiHt  was  entitled  to  receive  a 
proportioBBto  amoont  of  atodc  without  having  to  give  any 
l)ond  for  their  return,  ^-'nng  him  service,  e.g.,  in  building 
his  dun,  or  fitrunghold,  reaping  his  harvGikt,  keejnng  his 
road3  clean  and  in  repair,  killiiig  wolves,  and  espedaUj 
serviee  ia  tba  field,  aad  doing  him  homage  tbne  limes 
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while  eMted  erory  time  he  tnaJo  hU  return  of  tril)uto. 
Pijiiig  the  caipo  "  to  the  UiglxUDd  cbiefs  repreaeated 
tUa  Uad  of  tumIhi,!!,  •  eolpdack  or  heifer  beinf  is  many 
eesca  the  amoant  of  food-rent  paid  bj  a  free  or  tatr  ceiU. 
A  tribesman  might,  huwerer,  if  be  ple&aed,  pay  a  higher 
r«nt  on  rccoiviag  moro  atock  together  with  certain  other 
ehattela  for  which  no  lenk  waa  chargeable.  In  thia  etae  he 
Mtered  into  A  eootmolt  and  ma  tbemfore  a  bond  or  daar 
etiU,  No  one  need  have  accepted  atock  on  thaae  tenna, 
oor  could  he  do  ao  without  the  consent  of  hia  aopt,  and  he 
might  frco  himself  at  any  time  from  hia  obligation  hj 
letuming  what  ho  bod  rcceired,  and  the  rent  due  thereon. 

What  every  one  waa  bound  to  do  to  hia  rig,  or  chief,  he 
mighl  do  Toluiktoiiljr  to  tho  /n(4  of  hia  aept,  to  mjflaith 
et  the  tribe,  or  erea  to  one  of  Mother  trrbe.  He  might 
aUo  become  a  bond  ctiU.  In  either  caao  h':  mi, -lit  renounce 
hia  ceileahip  bj  rtitanung  a  ^eater  or  lesser  amount  of 
■took  dm  what  he  had  received  according  to  the  drcnm- 
itaaoao  Boder  which  he  tannuutod  hia  Taaidage.  lacaaea 
of  dlapated  aaoeeaaion  to  the  ehf^hip  of  o  tribe  the  riral 
claimaata  were  always  anxious  to  1,-1 1  li  ^  many  oa  poMi'ble 
to  become  their  vasa&la.  Heuce  the  anxiety  of  minor 
dlilllaini,  in  later  times  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  to 
indoeo  tilt  doiMnneB  to  poj  tiio  "ealp$'  where  there 
happened  to  be  »  doobl  aa  to  who  waa  eatitled  to  be  ehief. 

The  effect  of  the  custom  of  gavel-kind  was  to  equalize 
the  wealth  of  each  and  ItavQ  no  one  wealthy  enough  to  be 
ohieL  The  "joint  and  undivided  hnilj,*  nd  the  forma- 
tioa  of  "  joint  families,"  or  gOd^  wm  «M  of  obriating 
tbb  molt;  another  way  wis  the  eoaton  of  taniatry.  The 
lieadship  of  the  tribe  was  ymLi-t h,':;'ly  i:.:j:ifir.ijd  to  the  mem- 
bers of  one  family  ;  thia  waa  aiao  the  case  with  the  head- 
ship of  a  sept  Sometimes  a  aon  aucceeded  hia  father,  but 
the  nie  waa  that  the  oldoit  and  moat  eapaUe  aieiiiber  of 
the  gtitfine,  that  is  tho  faihtiTet  of  tiie  actual  ehief  to  the 
(Iflh  degree,*  was  selected  during  Lis  lifetime  to  bo  his  uue- 
cea&or, — ^nerally  tho  oldoat  surviving  brother  or  sou  of  the 
preceding  chief.  The  man  selected  oa  successor  to  a  chief 
of  *  tribe,  or  ohbftaia  of  a  aept,  waa  called  tho  Unia^  and 
■hodld  bo  "  tiw  noet  osporiaoeed,  th»  noet  noble,  the  inool 
vealthy,  tho  wiseet,  the  moat  learned,  the  m  "  =  r  truly  j>opular, 
the  most  powerful  to  oppose,  tlic  niuHi  btoaJfiiAt  to  sue  fur 
profits  and  [be  sued]  for  lo»s«a."  In  addition  to  theae 
oaalttMi  ho  dumld  00  tnt  from  pemooal  bletoiaboa  and 
daCoradtfoi,  tad  of  St  ago  to  load  hio  tribo  or  avpl,  m  the 
case  may  bo,  to  battle  *  So  f  ir  as  selecting  tho  man  of 
the  g(Ufint  who  was  supposed  t  J  jk^ssc^s  all  thews  qualities, 
the  office  of  chief  of  a  tribo  or  chieftain  of  a  sept  waa 
oloetiv%  bat  aa  theoniUiM  was  represantod  by  four  persona 
togotiiir  «pith  tho  raiof  or  chieftain,  the  election  iraa  pno- 
ticillr  ennfinod  to  one  of  the  four.  la  order  to  aopport 
the  dignity  of  the  chief  or  chieftain  a  certain  portion  of 
the  tribe  or  aept  land  was  attached  as  an  apanage  tu  -I  t 
oflflo;  thia  land,  with  the  dvnt,  or  fonihed  residences  upon 
•1^  iraat  to  the  ancceMr,  Vttk  a  chiePa  own  property  might 
be  gavelled.  Thia  euatom  of  taniatcy  a^ied  at  first 
pro^bly  to  the  aelection  of  the  aneceaeon  of  a  ti(f,  but 
ma  gradually  so  extended  that  even  a  ho-aire  had  a  1.1:1  i^t. 

A  aept  might  have  only  one  fiaith,  or  lord,  conni;:cU'd 
widt  It,  or  miffat  bsfo  aeveraL  It  aometimm  happened, 
howeyer,  that  a  aept  might  be  ao  brokoa  and  ndoccd  as 
not  to  haTO  oven  ono  nan  qoalifiod  to  nnk  m  a  JlaitK. 
The  tank  of  n/ioiUdapondod  npon  the  number  of  hia  twf««, 

^  Itia  ll^  to  Bmtloo  tlial  Uw  eipUoatlon  hcr«  ^rnn  of  gnifint  Is 
fiffimil  fWwl  that  gtrw  la  th«  introdnoUoii  V>  tho  third  Tglomo  of  tbs 
Jaifmf  f  trr  i"  '  -^"^  UwImb  fottowsd  ^  Bb  H.  &  IUUm 
la  hia  aasswt  oflt  is  bU  Kaii§  BUhrf  §f  hMtutlimt,  ibA  wilsk  tbs 
ptamt  writer  tx-lleyM  to  b«  •rroneonm. 

■  It  (beold  tlio  bo  tosnttooad  that  lllcpiaitmcy  not  a  tar.  Tha 
liaaesCksBdIsrt"  nsRlsfiB  ta  ScotUoil  wars  diglMs  to  bs  chMk^ 
Mde««  iVMilflMB  dalaiaAmaiir  htdsl  Uw, 
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that  is,  upon  his  wealth.  The  jla'ah  of  a  aept,  and  tin 
highest  when  there  waa  mora  than  ooey  waa  cmmi  or 
head  of  the  aept,  or  aa  ho  waa  amHlly  eaDed  in  Scotkod. 

the  chieftain.  He  wai  -V.o  railed  the  flnith  n-'ilfintf  or  bead 
of  the  ffnifinf,  that  is,  tLo  Linsmen  to  tiic  u;  ih.  degree  from 
among  whom  should  be  chosen  tho  taniat,  and  who  accord- 
ing to  the  custom  of  gavel-kind  were  the  immediate  hoin 
who  reeeiTed  the  personal  property  and  were  anawenble 
for  the  liabilitiee  of  the  aept.  The  flaidis  of  ibo  different 
septs  were  the  tnssals  of  the  rfy,  or  chief  of  the  tril^e,  asd 
performed  certain  functions  which  were  no  doubt  at  first 
indiridual,  but  in  time  became  the  hereditary  right  of  the 
sepL  One  of  those  was  the  office  of  maer,  or  steward  of 
the  chiefs  rents,  Ac;*  and  another  that  of  airv  tuisi,  load- 
ing airf,  or  lammA,  a  word  cognate  with  the  Latin  duc-4  or 
dux,  and  Anglo-Saxon  here>-/'>7,  leafltr  oi  t!ji  "here,"  qt 
army.  The  tamteeh  was  leader  of  the  tnhe  in  battle  ;  in 
later  times  the  term  aeems  to  have  been  extended  to  acTenl 
offioM  of  nnk.  The  cadet  of  a  Highland  clan  was  always 
called  Am  laeiieeh,  which  haa  been  translated  captain;  after 
tho  conquest  of  Wales  tho  Kame  term,  tyvftavg,  was  osed 
for  a  niling  prtuce.  Slavery  was  very  common  in  Ireland 
and  Scotland ;  in  the  former  alarea  constituted  a  common 
dement  in  tho  otipaodo  or  pifio  which  the  higher  kioga 
pm  diofr  WHol  mAttgtih.  Fomah  akvea,  who  were 
employed  in  the  honsee  of  cbiefs  and  faiiha  in  grinding 
meal  with  tho  haod-mill  or  quern,  and  in  other  domestie 
work,  must  have  been  very  common,  for  the  unit  oratan^ 
ard  for  iiarimaHiu|  tho  wealth  of  •  A^^wm^  hlood-&M%  Ac« 
waa  eallad  a  cmMof,  Ibo  vain*  of  wbieh  wao  tbne  eowai, 
but  which  literally  meant  a  female  yliive.  The  descendant* 
of  thoeo  slaves,  prisouera  of  war,  forfeited  hofrtagos,  re- 
fugees from  other  tribes,  broken  tribesmen,  Ac.,  gatherod 
roond  th«  reaidoneoof  tbo  aod/a»Cl^or  aqnatted  npn 
their  nardi-lBiida^  fodning  n  modej  band  of  totsmon 
which  made  a  considerable  dement  in  tbe  population,  and 
one  uf  the  chief  8tiurc«»  of  the  wealth  of  chiefs  andjCottAa. 
Tho  other  principal  source  of  their  iuoome  waa  tu  foo^ 
rent  paid  by  talut  and  eapoeiaUjr  Iv  tbo  dinor  or  bond 
ttSm,  wbo  wore  benee  eaUed  MaAodls^  htm  Nnf,  food. 
\  /-tiV^,  Viit  not  a  K?,  ir;rht,  if  ho  likpd,  go  to  the  house 
oi  Ills,  ii'.lc  and  consunit;  food-rent  in  the  house  of  the 
Utter. 

Under  the  influence  of  feudal  ideaa  and  the  nowth  of 
the  modern  views  aa  to  ownerahip  of  land,  tbo  SM»  and 

other  lords  of  clans  claimed  in  modem  times  tho  rirf:'  ,  f 
bestowing  tho  tribo  land  as  iurcrtc,  instead  of  etixk,  end 
receiving  rent  not  for  cattle  and  other  chattels  as  in  form'>r 
times,  but  proportioBato  to  the  extent  of  land  givan  to 
them.  Tho  fnnrw-kad  ■eomo  to  havo  boon  iX  fiat  givw 
upon  the  same  terms  as  furcrec-etock,  bnt  grada&Uy  a 
system  of  abort  leases  grew  up ;  Bomctimci,  too,  it  was 
t'lven  on  mortgage.  In  tho  Highlands  of  Scotland  cnln 
who  received  titravc-land  were  called  "  takamea."  On  the 
death  of  the  ahiof  or  lord,  hio  weowior  oMior  beatowod  tbt 
land  upon  the  aame  person  or  ^v«  it  to  some  other  relative. 
In  thia  way  io  each  geneiatioo  now  iamiliea  came  into 
pnaawiiBH  ol  hnd,  and  othaw  ooak  into  tho  mm  of  ntoto 

*  TkU  offlo*  is  of  iwnilliliiBMa  ^^'Mv^  f ■  tnwmiflira  irHfc  Mh 
Bootuali  birtory.  la  tlM  M*  walatha  r%k  opslMef  apaat  trils 
(mar  ImA),  wtfSi.  ss  ef  Bas^  Meiar,  Ussv,  Bbi*s%  ht^ la eslMs 
MOT  MMT,  or  grist  mmt.  SeaNlinMa  the  aiaa  iMnaa  la  ealM  kli« 
alao  1b  tbeaa  uuMla>  thea  .WarffesB,  or  flalsx,  sea  ef  rhftrflWt  Hm 
rstb«r  of  BbskstpaagNrs  Mashitk,  ti  esllsd  Ung  ef  Motsy  la  ttw  Jmm* 
^  UUttr,  snd  swr  smmp  In  tha  Antu^  ^  Ti^KtmaeK  Th*  tana  Ir 
navar  fMod  is  BooWih  ehartan,  bat  itoocnri  In  tba  Book  of  tbe  Abb^ 
of  IMt  In  BaebM,  now  Is  tha  Ufaniy  of  tba  UnlTanatty  of  (te- 
bridgt.  Th«  BooUo  kings  sad  tbeir  anocaason  obrtooaty  ragmrdad  tbt 
eblefi  of  the  Rreat  triha*  in  qtintiim  tcercly  their  wtatrt,  vhlle  tbali 
triboamen  onlir  kncv  them  u  kingi.  rrom  thaa*  "  mor-mMTkbrpi,'' 
wUck  comspouded  vUk  tba  sadaol  smt  tmOmt  mam  amsL  M  mI 
Ike  naMnt  ipettM  laiHsBa 
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tribMBCn.  Sometunes  a  "  Uk^man  "  euccocdcJ  in  acquir- 
iqg  hia  land  ia  perpetuitj,  hj  gift,  matrxia^e,  or  purchase, 
flr  vrm  hf  th*  "atrang  hood."  Tba  oaivanal  prevalence 
«f  ainihaiifMbh  allolinants,  or  the  findale  cyitem,  ihowa 
that  down  to  ovea  compeirjit:\r1y  modern  timea  aotne  of  the 
land  waa  still  recognized  tui  tiie  property  of  the  tribe,  and 
vos  cultivated  ia  village  commanitiea. 

nie  cliiaf  |;ovemed  the  claa  bjtba  aid  of  a  eonneO  nUed 
tin  arnbaU  {tai,  m  prop),  bat  the  dtM  ntfdmil  vauih 
power,  r  pnrially  over  the  miscellanotia  body  of  non  tribcs- 
;nea  who  lived  on  his  otrn  estate.  Thia  power  seems  to 
have  extended  to  life  and  death.  Several  of  the  ficatkt, 
perhaps  aU  Jiaada  of  mtfU,  alio  poaaaaied  aonwwliat  aztan- 
siv«  powen  «f  tiie  aana  Idad. 

The  Celtic  drws,  at  least  in  the  Mit?t^Tp  Apr!!^,  fonslnlod 
of  a  kind  of  dh;rt  reaching  to  a  little  below  Uie  knees  called 
a  Unit,  a  jacket  called  an  inar,  and  a  gament  called  a  bTat, 
consisting  of  a  single  piece  of  doth.  This  «aa  appareotly 
tiia  garb  of  the  mirtt,  who  appear  to  liavo  Iwan  luvMr  di»- 
tinguished  by  the  number  nf  rnlouni  in  thofr  dresA,  for 
wo  are  told  that  while  a  slavu  L^d  clotlics  of  one  colour,  a 
ruj  t'-iatha,  or  chief  of  a  tribe,  had  five,  and  an  'Ji,'u;  ;'l  and 
a  sapehor  king,  six.  The  breocbes  was  also  knows,  and 
aleaks  with  a  cowl  or  hood,  which  buttoned  np  tight  in 
front  The  Imn  is  tho  modem  kilt,  and  the  brat  the 
plaid,  80  that  the  dress  of  tho  Irish  aind  Welsh  in  former 
timea  was  the  same  as  that  of  the  Scottish  Highlander. 

By  the  abolition  of  tlio  heritublo  jurtsdictioa  of  the 
Highland  chiefs,  and  the  general  disarmament  of  the  clans 
Iw  tha  Acta  pasaed  in  1747  after  the  rebellion  of  1745,  the 
OM  system  was  practically  broken  np,  thongh  its  influence 
still  lingers  in  the  more  remote  districts.  An  Act  was  also 
passed  in  1747  forbidding  the  use  of  the  Highland  garb 
but  the  injnattoe  and  impolicy  of  aMh  ft  Jaw  bdag  fWenllj 
lalt  it  «M  aftarwaida  npaalad.  («i  x,  i.) 

CLIP&REDE,  i^MJK  Lofftt  Bsni  kinoan  toaoAxo, 
(1832-1870),  an  eminent  naturalist,  waa  bom  at  Qeneva, 
April  24,  1832,  and  belonged  to  an  ancient  family  of  that 
city.  His  fathor  mt  paator  of  the  parish  of  Chancy,  and 
Edouanl'a  aadlf  jaaii  irara  apant  ia  that  village.  After  a 
diatiiignislifld eonrse at  flia  dasiifcal  ooUege,  tho  gymnasium, 
and  the  academy  of  his  native  city,  he  repaired  in  1852  to 
the  university  of  Berlin,  and  there  devoted  himself  with 
■olf-sacrificing  ardour  to  the  stady  of  modldno  and  thaMbi> 
nl  adaiuMa  and  the  amuiaitioD  of  the  OannaBio  kafoagM 
cf  KorthamBiinipft  lliediraelianaf  biainvaatigatioBawaa 
greatly  affected  by  J.  imiler  and  Ehrenberg,  the  former  of 
whom  wafi  at  tbat  period  eu^gid  in  hii  important  researches 
about  the  Echinoderms.  In  1855  he  accompanied  Mtkller 
to  Norway,  aod  thare  apaa'  two  moatha  oa  a  daaolata  lael 
tliat  lia  mfgfat  obtain  aauafketory  obsatvationa.  Tba 

latter  jTirt  of  hia  stay  at  Berlin  ho  devoiM,  nlong  with 
Lachniann,  to  the  study  of  the  lufuBoria  and  Bhizopods ; 
and  tbeir  united  labours  resulted  in  an  important  publica- 
tioa  wbioii  at  oooa  gave  them  tank  among  thia  chief 
■odiogiata  of  lha  day.  In  1857  be  obtiuad  tSa  &graa  of 
doctor,  and  soon  after  he  was  chooen  professor  com- 
parative anatomy  in  the  academy  of  Qenevm.  iiera  he 
continued  to  teach  with  ever  growing  acceptance  ;  and  he 
even  became  a  (aToorite  of  the  general  public  thro'agh  his 
popular  leetorsa.  In  181^9  ba  visited  England,  and,  in 
>  'n:n  fuiir'^-,n,-T  r  ^\ lilwlirfslsf lil  t  TWt  TOKlB  «B<  QbsT 

I»l»oe«  in  1747  and  1748  :— 

"  I,  [nuDs)  do  awMT,  as  I  sbsll  uinrar  to  Ocd  at  tb*  grsiit  day  of 
JnJ^ant,  that  I  hava  Dot,  nor  sbsU  hava,  la  my  posissMoe  saj  (ca, 
■woid,  pteto!,  or  aaf  sns  wbstoeavsr,  sad  ttst  I  asrw  nss  tiiisa. 
iHsid,  «r  snjr  port ef  tba  Hl^lsBdgsrb:  sad  iCI  doso,  najf  toeaissd 
in  toy  aa-taftiknM  fclBy,  and  nm»srtjr,<— laeasr  sssisj  wtti  sad 
eLfianB.  tSOisr,  neliir,  arnislisaik— 1  to  IdBMla  baWs  sa  • 
cow«n],  asil  lie  witliout  CSvtattsa  bsttal  ia  a  ainafs  laa<,flwftaB  tba 
frart*  of  my  fonfatiian  tad  kt«M  \  wqf  aUMs  saaa  airai  aw  if 
Itesskavaatii."  I 


company  sdtb  Dr  Carpenter,  took  a  voyage  to  the  Hebrides ; 
and  in  18SS  ba  ipant  aome  months  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay. 
On  the  appearanoa  af  Danrin'a  work  oa  tba  Orma  ^ 
Speeiet,  be  adopted  bb  tfiaoriea  and  publiabad  a  vuuabla 
aeriea  of  articlea  on  the  sr.f  t  in  tho  Hcwt  Germaniqvt, 
1861.  His  enormous  activity  might  seem  to  indicate 
vigorous  health  ;  but  he  was  a  martyr  from  the  year  1894 
to  a  painful  affection  of  the  heart,  which  caused  ezeaasiTa 
palpitations,  frequently  accompanied  by  spitting  of  blood 
During  18C5  and  1866  he  was  quite  incapable  of  work,  and 
be  determined  to  pass  the  winter  of  1866-7  in  Naples.  The 
change  of  climate  produced  some  amelioration,  and  the 
patiaat'a  indftmitabla  aoaigy  waa  attcatad  by  two  elabotata 
vdmiMN  oa  tba  AfiaaBte  of  tiia  Ovlt  He  ag^n  visilad 
Naples  Trith  nr^vantagc  in  1868  ;  but  in  1870,  Liistoad  of 
recovering  iw  before,  ho  grew  worse,  droj)sy  get  in,  and 
on  tho  31st  of  May  ho  died  at  Siena  on  his  way  homo. 
Modest  aod  retiring,  he  was  at  the  same  time  generous, 
hospitable,  and  bopfol ;  and  in  spit*  of  bis  pbyaical 
weakncM,  ho  displayori  rr  r-iarkaLlo  spirit  in  the  iiolilical 
di.sturbances  of  Genevj..  A  certjiin  bluiitiicM  c  f  cxpres-sion 
Boraetimes  made  him  fail  of  courtc-?y  in  debate,  and  he  could 
be  pitilessly  severe  in  his  criticism  where  ho  thought  severity 
was  deserved ;  but  he  was  at  tba  aaaa  tinn  atrikingly 
free  from  nncharitableness,  jealousy,  or  resentment  His 
library  was  beqneathod  to  his  native  city.  See  the  notico 
of  hifj  life  1  V  If'  :iri  de  Saussuro  in  the  42d  voL  of  the 
Arzkivtt  del  Hcitne^  phytiqite$  et  naiurtlltt  (Bibliothique 
Unir.  at  Bovoa  Snfaw),  Gamv^  1871. 

BarfliB  tta  woAs  slnsdjr  mentiooed  bis  cliief  contriLatloas 
to  adsaea  aiet— «*  neber  Actinopbrya  Kiehhomii,"  in  UUller's  Arth. 
fur  AnatomU,  1855;  "  Sar  ]s  thforie  de  la  fonnstion  derdoC  ia 
Ank.  da  Sci.,  lRf;5;  Anstomia  and  Entwickelonga  flssdildlts isT 
Neritiaa  flnvUtili%"  in  MMller's  Arek.,  1&57 ;  various  papers  la 
rreanl  to  Unonilar  vision  in  the  Arck.  d*$  8ei.,  18(8  sad  18S9  ; 
"£ar  Uorphologie  der  Zoaammengeaetrten  Avgen  hoi  it-n  Arthropo- 
dsn"  in  itiUtk.  /»  friumick.  ZooL,  IMO  ;  Htckerches  anat.  rur 
U*  (HiffOckiiM.  (hia.,  ;  Bfth.  tur  r&rolutim  dt»  AraigiUt*, 
188S,  which  obtained  ihn  ^td  iu<»k]  of  the  Utrcclit  Society  of  Arts 
and  Sdencea  ;  Btobatki,  nitr  Anat.  und  £tU*cititlun^*amk.  ITir- 
htUcir  Thi*rta%4*r  KtUUdtr  NormandU,  1843;  "De  laniyo|rfe,'* 
in  Areh.  dea  Set.,  1868  ;  "Studicn  an  Aksriden,"  in  ZeiUiek.  far 
Wim.  Zoo!.,  1868;  und  " Histologische  Untersuch.  til-i-r  dm 
Regenvurm  (Lumbrirus  to rrcstris)"  io  do.,  1868.  He  left  in  JISS. 
JUdurthf  t  rur  la  ttruttv.ye  de*  Atuulidet  t/denUiiru. 

CLAFPERTON,  HuoH  (1768-1827),  an  African 
traveller,  was  bom  ill  1788  at  Annan,  Dumfriesshire, 
where  his  father  was  a  minon.  Ia  bia  joatb  ba  gained 
some  knowledge  of  practfed  matbematka  aod  oaiigation  ; 
and  while  Mill  very  young  he  vma  apprenticed  on  board  a 
vesaei  which  traded  between  Liverpool  and  North  America. 
After  bai^Dg  aude  several  voyages  acroes  the  Atlantic,  he 
was  impreaaed  for  tba  navy,  ia  wbtdi,  having  a  littla 
influence  and  much  intelligaDea  on^  J^Mml  vigour,  be 
soon  rose  to  tho  rank  of  ipidsbipman.  Ha  acted  as  drill 
sergeant  in  the  "Asia,*:  tba  flag-ship  of  Vice- Admiral 
Cochrane,  and  was  promolad  lo  the  rank  of  lieutenant,  and 
to  the  command  of  aaoboonar  40  tba  Caoadiaalakaa.  In 
the  year  181 7,  wbaa  tiha  flotfda  Ob  tba  kfcaa  wia  diamailflad, 
he  retuniod  to  bis  native  country  on  half-pay. 

In  1820  Clapperton  removed  to  Edinburgh,  where  he 
contracted  sn  intimacx  Ondney,  who  first  awoke 

bis  intatast  ia  tba  anna  ia  wiuch  both  were  deatinad  to 
perult.  After  tba  raton  of  Captain  Lyon,  tiia  Britiab 
Ooi c^TiTT  rnt  having  determined  on  equipping  a  second 
expedition  for  the  purpoM  of  exploring  Northern  Africa, 
Dr  Oudney  was  appointed  to  proceed  to  Bomu  as  consul, 
and  damecton  ud  Colonel  Danbani  were  added  to  tba 
party.  Fnm  Tripoli,  early  in  18SS,  tbey  set  out  aodtlh 
ward  to  Mnrzuk,  and  from  this  point  Clappycrton  and 
Ondney  travelled  westward  into  the  country  of  the  Tuaricks, 
an  fur  is  Ohraat,  11'  E.  long.  On  the  17th  February 
i  1623  they  rcacfaad  Kooka  tba  capital  of  Bonia,  wbara  tba/ 
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were  well  received  by  tho  suU-iu  ;  and  after  remaining  here 
tiU  the  14th  DeccmbejT  they  agaia  »et  oat  for  the  ptupora 
of  uploring  the  coarse  of  the  Niger.  They  arrived  in 
■Kfatgr  it  Maimur,  vhsra  OudiMr  bnatliad'lui  lu4  in  the 
wnv  ot  Ob  ompsnlaB.  OlappsrtoBf  kpwvw,  pmlnlfld 
al  110  fL^  far  as  Sackfltu,  !3  N.  lat  and  6j*  E.  long., 
wiiere  he  wiij  obliged  to  etop,  thouRh  the  Niger  was  only 
five  days'  jouniey  to  tho  west.  Vi  nrn  out  with  trarol  he 
ntnUMd  to  Kouka,  whore  he  again  met  Denham.  The 
two  timTtlbn  theu  set  out  for  Tripoli,  and  thence  proceeded 
to  England,  where  they  arrived  on  June  1,  182S.  An 
account  of  the  tmvela  of  Denham,  Clappertoo,  and  Oudney 
was  publishod  under  tho  title  of  Tht  iVar  r.  i^-  /  TraitU 
and  Ditcovcj-ici  in  Sot  them  <atd  CaUrai  Africa  in  the  yojrt 
1823-24. 

Imtnodiateljr  after  Us  ntom  OkggKAtn  «M  raised  to 
the  rank  of  eomniMMlar,  tail  wnt  oat  nOSk  ittodMr  azpedi- 

tion  to  Africa.  He  Kct  .Kail  in  August  1825,  in  company 
with  Captain  i'oiucc,  Mr  Dickson,  Dr  MorriiOD,  and  Eichard 
Lander,  who  acted  as  Lis  scrront  On  this  occasion  be 
landed  at  Badagry  in  the  Bi^t  of  BeoiOt  Mid  imnwdiately 
eomraeaeed  his  journey  into  A*  intarior,  along  wiu 
I>apder,  Captaia  Puarco,  and  Dr  Morri.scm.  Th^  In-t  two 
Boon  fell  victima  to  the  hardahipa  of  the  journey  ;  but  in 
January  1826  Clspperton  reached  Katnnga,  the  capitiil  of 
YaiitM^  sad  aoon  afterwaida  onaaad  tha  Nigar  at  Bn>aas% 
tha  apol  vinra  Mango  Fade  nal  hia  nntimdy  'bla.  In 
July  he  arrived  at  Kano,  a  dty  vrhi-h  hs  ^~  ^  previou-^slj 
vi.sitfd-  liere  ho  left  his  eervanl  mLk  tlic  baggage,  and 
proceeded  alone  to  Sackatu,  intending  to  proceed  to 
limbocto.  Tba  snltaii^  iMwarar,  datained  him,  and  b«iag 
aaifad  wtft  dyiaataiy  lia  dlaJ  at  gaakatn  on  tha  ISth  April 
1827.  Hb  Jotimal  was  publi.<)hed  hj  Lnnder,  who  also 
wrote  a  work  entitled  Records  of  Captain  CiapperUm't  last 
B^aiUmm  la  4/H«s«bkh  appiaMdia  1884^ to$  tcIb. 

OLASl^  sOMMitliaa  aovniy  in  the  soatb-west  of  Ireland, 

in  the  province  of  Munster,  bourdcd  N.W.  by  the  Atlantic, 
8.  by  the  estuary  of  tho  Shannon,  S.K.  and  N.K  by  Limerick, 
Tipperary,  Lough  Dearg,  and  (Jalway,  baTing  an  aiaa  of 
1293  asoata  mUas,  or  827,994  a«rea. 

Alfhoa^  tba  aarfaea  of  tba  county  is  liil]y,and  in  some 
parts  even  momitainoiis,  it  nowhere  rises  to  a  great  eleva- 
tion. Much  of  tho  -seslern  bnroniea  of  Moyarta  and 
Ibriekan  is  composwl  of  l>og  land.  Bogs  are  frequent  also 
In  tba  pumntaioous  districts  elaewhere,  except  in  the  luno- 
Btooa  baroiqp  of  Barron,  tbe  inhabitants  of  some  partis  of 
which  supply  themsolres  with  turf  from  the  opposite  shores 
of  Counemara.  Oenor.illy  speaking,  tba  eastern  parts  of 
tbe  county  aro  mountainoiw,  with  tracts  of  hch  pasture 
land  iotanparsMl ;  the  west  abounds  with  bog ;  and  the  north 
«  toeky  and  baak  adapted  for  grazing  sheep.  Li  the 
southern  part,  along  the  banks  of  the  Fergus  and  Shannon, 
aro  the  band*  of  rich  low  grounds  called  corcasses,  of 
Vdrioua  breadth,  indenting  tho  land  in  a  groat  variety  of 
abapea.  They  aro  composed  of  deep  rich  loam,  and  aro 
dbSagvUiad  aa  tba  Uadc  flonaaaai,  adapted  for  tillage, 
and  tho  bine,  used  moc«  advintagaondy  aa  meadov  land. 

Tho  cua«t  ia  in  general  rocky,  and  occasionally  Vild  and 
precipitous  in  tho  crtreme,  as  msiy  be  observed  at  the 
pictoresqaa  cliffy  of  Moher  within  a  few  miles  of  Eonistymon 
and  lianoonvarna,  which  rise  perpendicularly  at  O'Brien's 
tower  to  an  elevation  of  080  faat  Uia  coaat  of  ClaM  is 
indented  with  several  bays,  thecUafof  wldehaiaBallyvagban, 
Liacannor,  and  .Mp.lbny  ;  but  from  Black  Head  to  Loop 
Head,  that  is,  along  the  entire  western  boundary  of  the 
aonnty  fanaad  liyOa  Atlantfi^  than  ii  do  safe  harbour  except 
Liscnnnnr  Bay.  Tha  aoon^  pBM—aa  osAj  ona  laina  livar, 
the  Fergua ;  Vat  MailT  100  ndka  of  lla  bomdaiT-ttna  an 
MAad  fa{f  «U  Biw  Ananaiib  iiUA,  allvabait  dUilag 
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Ireland  from  north  to  south,  and  dispensing  its  bounties  to 
the  adjoining  cuuntios  of  Iiu»cuuimon,  Leitrim,  Lvcgft^rd, 
Weatmeath,  Oalway,  King's  County,  Kerry.  Tipperary,  and 
Limariek,  enters  the  AUantio  Ooean  batwaan  this  county 
and  Kaffj.  Ilia  nonMrani  baya  and  etaaka  on  boA  aidaa 
of  this  noble  river  render  its  navigation  safe  in  every  wind  ; 
but  tho  passage  to  and  from  Limerick  is  often  tedioiia,  and 
the  port  of  Kilrush  has  from  that  gained  in  inijHj.'-i- 

anoe.  The  River  feigus  is  navigable  from  the  Shannon  to 
tha  town  of  Qaie,  which  is  tba  taminaiing  point  of  its 
natural  navigation,  and  the  port  of  all  the  central  districts 
of  the  county.  A  railway  traverses  Clare  county  via 
Enni--*,  connecting  Limerick  v.ith  Athenry  and  Galway. 

There  are  upward-t  of  one  hundred  lakes  and  tarns  in  the 
county,  rif  which  the  laigaat  aia  Loughs  O'Orady,  Oranflg, 
TadaMb  Inchiquin,  Inniseronan,  and  Clonlea  ;  bnt  they  are 
mora  nmailEalblo  for  picturesque  beauty  than  sixe  or  utiHty, 
with  the  exception  of  tlio  extensive  and  navigable  Lough 
Dcrg,  formed  by  the  River  Shannon  betwoen  this  county 
and  Ti[)j)oniry. 

Although  metals  and  minarals  have  been  fonnd  ia 
many  places  throughout  tha  county,  they  do  not  often 
show  thom.Hijlvaa  in  sufficient  abund:i nee  to  induce  the  appli 
cation  of  capital  for  their  eztractiou.    The  principal  metals 
are  lead,  iron,  and  manganese.    Lead  mines  were  recently 
workad  at  JLilbiickan  in  tba  barony  of  Buniattgr  (about  aiz 
milea  from  Bants),  and  at  Annaglougb.    Tba  Uilltowa 
niino  in  the  ^  irony  of  Tulla  i»  probably  one  of  the 
eldest  uiuca  iu  Irukud,  and  at  one  time,  if  the  extent  of 
the  ancient  ercavations  may  be  taken  aa  a  guide,  there  must 
have  boon  a  vaij  rich  dapcaiL   The  richest  kad  vtna 
worlced  in  neant  timaa  li  that  of  Bsllyhickey,  abontt«oiniilao 
from  Kilbrickcn.    Copjicr  pyrites  occurs  in  several  parts  of 
Burren,  but  in  f mall  quantity.   Cuitl  exists  at  Labasheedaon 
tho  right  bank  of  the  Shannon,  but  the  scams  are  thin. 
Limestone  occupies  all  tha  oantial  and  notthan  paita  of 
the  county  in  a  traet  benndod  on  tba  &  by  tha  SDamon, 
on  tho  E.  by  a  line  running  parallel  with  the  Oug^irnee 
River  tt)  Sc-iriif  Bay,  on  tho  N.  by  the  mountain  of  Tall* 
and  tho  confinee  of  Galway,  on  the  W.  by  Galway  Bay  and 
a  line  including  Kilienora,  Corofin,  and  Ennis,  and  meeting 
the  Shannon  at  tbe  mouth  of  the  Fergna.    Within  half  a 
mile  of  the  Milltown  le^d  mine  aro  immense  natural  vaulted 
passages  of  limestone,  through  which  tho  River  Ardcollat 
winds  a  singular  course.     The  lower  limestone  of  tha 
.'a«tem  portion  of  the  oooaty  has  been  found  to  oootaia 
several  very  Urga  da|MMila  of  argentiferous  galena.  Flaf^ 
easily  quarried,  are  procured  near  Kilrush,  and  thinner 
flags  near  Eonistymon.     Slates  are  quarried  in  serenJ 
places,  tho  be.st  being  those  of  Broadford  and  KillaLn, 
which  are  nearly  equal  to  the  iaxmt  procured  in  Walea. 
A  species  of  very  fine  black  marble  is  obtained  near  Eanio; 
it  takaa  a  high  poUsh,  and  is  free  from  the  whita  ijpota  «fA 
whfcth  the  black  Kilkenny  marble  is  marked 

The  mineral  Bpringi«,  which  aro  found  iu  many  places, 
aro  chiefly  chalybeate.  That  of  Lisdoonvama,  about  eight 
miles  from  Ennistymon,  has  long  been  celebrated  for  its 
nwidioinal  qnaMtiaa.  Than  an  cha]jbaataaprta|a«<  laao 
nota  at  Seool,  Oblnaan,  KUklaboB,  Barren,  Kikenn, 
Broadford,  Lahinch,  Kilkee,  Kilrush,  Killadysart,  and  Ca.«- 
sino,  near  Miltown  Malbay.  Springs  called  by  the  people 
"hldj**  or  "blessed"  wells,  generally  mineral  watai^  an 
conmon;  bnttha  baliafintiMirpowar  of  paifanning  onm 
in  nTotarala  maladiat  la  nearly  extinct 

The  Atlantic  Ocean  and  the  estuary  of  the  ShaoDon 
afford  many  situations  admirably  adapted  for  sonunef 
bathing-places.  Among  the  best  frequented  of  theae  locah- 
tiao  an  Bonan,  KUtown  Malbay,  with  ona  of  Uw  betf 
baadhaa  on  tha  vailoni  ooaaV  t^MmIi^  alboaft  few»  niha 
fNB  BrabtynoB.  and  near  tba  intanadng  4Kib  nfllolM^ 
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wUak  bM  %  iMniflnwit  beae^  on  liHiiuior  Bay,  and 
ftmM  *  ddlgMnlninMr  nddeiiee,  EOkee,  perbapa  ths 

most  foflhiciiaMe  vmtaring-placc  od  the  western  mat  of 
Inland,  and  Kilroah  on  the  Shsumou  estuary. 

The  loil  and  anrface  of  th«  county  ia  in  general  bettw 
wUplad  iat  gnuing  than  for  tilliigo>  iL^ri«ttltara  k 
Ib  •  bMikwwd  atate,  than  aot  being  n  fflUl  put  of 
ita  araa  tmdor  cultivation.  In  1870  the  acreage  of  the 
oonnty  under  crupa  amounted  to  147,66'2  acres,  and  in 
1875  little  advance  had  W^  n  m a  le  The  number  of  acrea 
nndar  the  princifal  cn^  in  ^eaa  two  jraata  atood  aa 


Tarntps 

ftnd  oiDrr  HaiA^* 

73,439 

iMii  H*n 

7  condition  of  ita 
from  the  foUowiug 


MOl 

e»8» 


1870  18.779 
im  )7,S54 


89M 


Aa  regarda  live  atook  tbo  aamo 
■Sriniltanl  indiMtqr  will  bo 


884,561 
828,086 


1870  100,88»  16.100  84,771 
1876      100,406      18,46»  81,418 

Aa  re^[arda  tho  propertj  in  thn  comity  the  land  in  1874 
«a  divided  lOMMig  1085  wponto  omioi^  of  whom  243 
jpoaaeoaed  leas  than  ona  aera,  and  783  one  acre  and  upward*. 

Twelve  proprietors  owned  more  than  10,000  acrt*  each,  the 
mutt  extensive  demeanea  beiug  ia  the  hands  of  Lord 
Lecoufield,  with  37,292  acreo ;  the  iuan|ui.s  of  Convngham, 
with  27,613 ;  £.  P.  Woatby,  26,770 ;  Loid  Idduonii^ 
30,321  ;  Colonel  Tandelaur,  19,790 ;  and  the  Hon.  O.  W. 
V,"i;f*«,  18,266.  The  value  of  the  land  wan  nr  thv.  m.m. 
dale  rated  at  au  average  of  &s.  3d.  per  acre,  while  that  of 
all  Munster  was  lis.  2d. 

Them  an  no  extensive  manufactoraa  in  tho  ooooty 
of  Clon^  altliongh  flanoeb  and  friezea  ara  nada  Iw 
home  nae,  and  hoaiety  of  Tariooa  kinds,  chiefly  coarse  and 
strong,  is  made  around  Oorofin,  Ennistymon,  and  other 
pljcra  Tho  Shannon,  went  of  Scatitry  Island,  and 
the  aea  along  the  coast*,  are  good  hshing  stations, 
with  cod,  haddock,  ling,  aolfi^  torbot,  ray, 
/aad  otbar  liah,  b«i8  the  raggad  nature  of  the 
and  tho  tompaatnooa  aea  greatly  hinder  fh«  opera^ 
tione  of  th(,  GHhermen.  Near  Pooldoi  ly  tho  great 
Barrin  oyster  bed  called  tho  Red  Bank,  where  a  krge 
aatahhshmint  is  maintained,  and  from  which  a  constant 
onpply  of  tho  oaodonk  Bed  Back  ogrntom  io  fomidud  to 
Iba  Dnblb  and  odier  latgo  nmrkMa.  Cbaha  and  kbalara 
are  caught  on  the  shores  of  the  Bay  of  Galnay  iu  every 
armk  trun  lil^ckLtad  to  Ardfry.  The  .■^ahiiuu  A.-thery  of 
the  Shannon  is  very  cousiderable,  and  eelx,  which  abound 
in  e^ery  nvulel,  form  an  unportaut  article  of  consumption. 

Tbo  population  of  the  county  shows  a  remarkable 
decrease  within  tho  30  years  between  1841  and 
1871,  although,  after  all,  this  is  eiceeded  by  the  neigh- 
bouring counties  of  Cork,  Limerick,  and  Tipperary.  In 
1641  the inhabiUnta numbered  286,3'J  t  ,io  1801,  212,440; 
in  1861,  160,806;  and  in  1871,  147,864.  Of  these 
144^440  mn  Bonan  Gatholias»  8027  BpiacopaliaM^  220 
"Preabyteriana,  and  1T7  of  other  danomhwtfotti.  In  1874 
thpTo  were  8700  ptraons  who  ha»l  obtained  parochial  relief 
throughout  the  ytar,  whib  during  tho  twenty-fuur  ymrs 
ending  1876  there  had  emigrated  from  the  county  90,154 
{lonona.  At  the  data  of  the  hut  oonaoa  (1871)  64,666 
pomona  ooold  read  and  vrita^  and  IS,979  oonld  read  but 
could  not  write  ;  and  1432  were  returned  as  speaking  T!rse 
only.  There  were  12  superior  and  253  primary  Bchool.4 
in  thij  county.  Tho  princi|ial  towns  in  Clare  are  EniUM, 
poDolation  (1871)  6603;  Kiliush,  4434;  and  Kdkce, 
iwOl  Hm  oooBty  laloraa  dnw  mmbon  to  tbo  Imporial 
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fur  tbo  ooonfy  and  ooo  lor  tbo  boraqglt 
<tf  Enniar 

The  ooniity  of  Clare,  whicVi  la  di-.'  li  .l  into  11  baronies, 
contains  80  paruh«»,  and  includea  tho  dioceee  of  Kilienora, 
tho  greater  part  of  Killaloe,  and  a  very  amall  poitioD 
of  the  diocese  of  limaricL  It  k  within  tbo  miUtaiy 
diatrietof  Corl;  vHb  banuka  for  uifantry  al  Chm  Oaado^ 
Enniii,  Killaloe,  and  Kilru.''h,  and  for  artillery  in  tho  forte  at 
Scattery  laland,  DunnnLa,  Kilcrcd.mn,  Blackwolcr,  and 
Kilkerrin.  Tho  afiaizes  aru  held  at  Enaid,  where  the  county 
prison,  the  oooBty  infirmary,  and  the  district  innate 
asylum  are  altaatod.    There  are  eight  poor-law  unions. 

This  county,  together  with  some  of  the  neighbouring 
district,  waa  anciently  called  Thomond  or  Tuadmuin,  that 
ia.  North  .Mucster,  and  formed  part  of  the  monarchy  of  the 
celebrated  Brian  Boroihme,  who  held  his  c»iirt  at  Kiucora 
near  KiUuloe,  where  his  palace  was  situated  on  the  banks 
of  (ho  Sbannon.  Iba  aite  ia  itill  diatingniabod  by  OKtooaivo 
oarlbem  fampaita.  Sattknienta  vara  aflbetad  if  1S» 
Tbnn<i,  and  in  the  13th  century  by  tho  Anglo-NcmnonB, 
but  without  permanently  affecting  tho  po«ses8ion  of  the 
district  by  iU  txative  proprietors.  In  1543  Murrogh 
O'Brien,  after  disposseaiing  his  nephew,  and  Taioly 
attempting  a  rebellkiB  against  tho  English  rule^  piociaadad 
to  England,  and  submitted  to  Henry  VIII.,  reaigning  hia 
name  and  possessions.  He  soon  received  them  bock  hj  an 
English  tenure,  together  with  the  title  of  earl  of  Thomond, 
on  condition  of  adopting  the  English  drc^  manners,  and 
customs,  and  maintaining  no  kerns  or  gallowgla&Mis.  In 
1M5  tbii  pact  of  IbooMwd  (sometimoa  oaUwi  O'Bnonli 
eoonlry)  waa  added  to  Oonnanght,  and  mado  ona  of  tiioifac 
now  rauntica  into  which  that  pruN-ince  was  divided  bj 
Henry  Sidney  under  the  Act  1 1  Eiiz.  c.  9.  It  waa  than 
named  Clare,  probably  from  the  name  of  an  Engliah 
adventon^  Tbcunaa  do  Glarot  who  obUinad  a^ot  from 
Heniy  QL  off  all  tho  Janda  bo  dbonld  eonqoier  from  tbo 
IrLhh,  and  whoae  family  for  some  time  nuiintoined  a 
]irecariouB  positiou  iii  tho  district.  In  1602  tho  county 
waa  re-annexed  to  MmihtcT.  The  ()'Bric:ii  and  other  native 
chieftains  had  many  fierce  contests  to  prtscrve  t.'ieir 
independaoeo  againat  tbo  Aaglo-Nonnan  and  Eugli»h 
advontnnti^  and  nnaialljr  anoeMded  in  maintaining  Uiair 
poddon  aa  natlvo  liogs  and  eluertaiBs  of  llionioad.  fim 
some  cause  or  other  the.  ciirnjtariitivc  ininmnity  of  Cliro  in 
ancient  timt^:^  from  foroigu  mh  and  aettlemcnt,  and  from 
abaeateeism.  has  proved  of  doubtful  advantage  to  its  modern 
fioodtliao.  The  chief  ancient  familieo  of  note  in  tbo  dia* 
tiict  ware  die  O^Briena,  now  rfpresented  by  Lord  lodiiquin 
of  Droniolaod,  tbo  ^i.tcnarnarai;,  and  the  OTfichleti.'*. 

The  county  aboULdd  with  nuuaiua  of  unliqiiiliLs,  both 
military  and  eccleaiaatical.  There  still  c}:i:U  above  a 
hundred  fortified  castles,  several  of  which  are  iuhabitcd. 
They  are  moetiy  of  small  extent,  a  large  portion  being 
fortified  dwelliogi.  The  chief  of  tbem  ia  fiunn^ty  Caatle^ 
built  in  1277.  Baths  or  Dtmiab  forta  am  to  be  lonod  in 
every  part  They  aro  generally  circular,  composed  either 
of  large  stonee  without  mortar,  or  of  earth  thrown  up  and 
Burrounded  by  one  or  more  ditches.  The  bst  of  abbeja  and 
other  retigioaa  bouaea  fofswrly  flooriabisg  here  (eooM  now 
only  known  by  name,  bat  nany  of  them  anrriving  in  rains) 
comprehend.^  \ipw;.rd.s  of  twuiity.  Tlie  mort  ,-i::iiarkable  are 
— Quiu,  considered  one  of  tho  finest  and  nu  st  perfect 
specimens  of  ancient  nion.istic  urchitcc'uro  in  Ireland; 
Corcomroe ;  Ennis,  in  which  is  a  very  lino  window  of  un< 
commonly  elegant  workmanship ;  and  those  on  Inniscatteiy, 
or  Scattery  Island,  in  the  Shannon,  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  St  Senantis.  On  the  same  island  thero  is  a  roand 
tower,  and  also  the  ruin^  of  wlud  arc  called  the  toven 
churches.  It  ia  called  Holy  Island,  and  is  atill  one  of  tho 
poinlarbQriiaHfbMoa  in  tbo  oonnty.  FovrvtbartoinMl 
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loven  M*  to  be  foand  in  Tuiona  Btages  of  pteMmtion — 
at  Drameliffe.  Djsert,  Kiln  by,  and  Innwealtn.  The 
cathedral  of  the  dioccM  of  KilUloe,  at  the  town  of  that 
name,  ia  a  plain  maaaira  building  on^aollj  erected  in 
1160;  aod noar  it  an  tha  rains  of  Ute  maoaolflnm  of  Brian 
Bocnikna.  Gnmlaaba  ata  faand,  chlaAjr  ia  tha  limaitoiM 
toAf  dSstriet  of  Bnmo,  tlumi^  iltan  ara  aoma  ia  ottar 

boronies.  That  at  BaJlygannor  ia  formcJ  of  a  stone  40 
foet  long  and  LO  broad.  The  celebrated  tomb  of  Oonan, 
oa  Hoont  Callan,  ia  atill  extant. 

OLAEl!;  Jomi  (1793-1864),  vmnaaij  kDova  aa  "  tha 
Votthamptonalifra  Paaaut  Ptoat,"  waa  fha  aoa  of  a  lam 
lab'inrcr,  end  wtis  bom  at  Ifclpatone,  noar  Peterboraugb, 
on  iji'u  July  i  "i  'Jii.  lliu  ago  of  aeven  he  was  t&kfia  from 
aohool  to  tend  ehcep'and  geose  ;  five  years  after  he  wrought 
oa  *  iann,  pajios  with  his  own  meam  aaTiqga  for  tha  adfr 
«atbitliai«oaIf«dlt;dia«v«Biiig.  Haaodaavoaradlooiiter 

alawv("rV  riffiri^  ^'i*.  fnilr-d,  s'ndird  al.ircbra.  and  fell  in  !otp^ 
becaiiio  a  p-ol-Lniy  m  a  pubUc  Luuio,  Lud  aubdc^iieiilly  vviia 
apprenticed  to  a  gardener,  from  which  omploymont  ho  ran 
away.  Among  the  neighbours  hit  nanneni  and  imbiu 
made  an  nnfavoarable  impression.  He  enlisted  in  the 
militia,  tried  oamp  life  with  glpies,  and  wrought  as  a  limo 
burner  in  1817,  but  the  following  year  he  was  obliged  to 
accept  pariish  relief.  In  1820  appeared  his  Poemi  Jh."rriji- 
Um  o/ItunU  Ltfe  and  Srenery,  which  Were  wy  indulgentl; 
received,  aod  the  year  follow  mg  hia  VUlafft  Mimtrd  ami 
«<A4r  Pofswwara  pabliahed.  He  was  greatly  patronised ; 
fame,  with  maqj  catioiu  visitors,  broke  the  tenor  of  his  life, 
im  1  (lat::^i  r '  UB  habitu  werB  formed.  From  subscriptions  he 
became  po»oascd  of  £i5  annually,  a  sum  far  beyond  what 
he  had  ever  earned,  but  n««r  MOtt  made  his  income  iaaaf* 
fieian^  and  ia  1829  ha  waa  aaadj  peoniless.  Hia  aaat 
Totnrae,  the  Stephtrft  (TafaMbr,  ISST,  met  with  Uttla 
t  u  .  i  ijH-i  ,  wliich  was  not  increased  by  Hs  hawking  it  himself. 
As  he  wrought  again  on  the  fields  his  health  improved ;  but 
turn  operations  being  UMMoaatfnl  he  was  "  as  dull  as  a  fog 
in  Korambar,"  and  baeana  aarioo^y  nnwaU.  Although  a 
aeUa  patraa  pwaeotad  Um  with  a  new  «ott«^  and  a  piece 
of  ground,  CHare  was  full  of  ang'ii  >h  leave  the  "  old 
home  of  homes.'  The  removal  to  Northborough  w&s  his 
culminating  period,  an  l  ^:  r  ^  lually  bis  mind  gave  way.  His 
last  and  beat  worii,  the  Itwral  Mmtt^  pabUahad  ia  1836, 
wal  notieed  hf  **  duiatopher  Kertb  *  alonai   Bniata  of 

insanity  follo^pr!,  of  T.-hich  he  had  for  some  time  shown 
symptoms)  toid.  m  July  ld3i  he  wai»  kept  iu  confinement, 
and  was  eubsoquontly  lo<igod  in  Northampton  Oeneml 
Lunatio  Asyloni,  where  ha  died  May  20,  1864.  The 
naf^ael  of  trianda  and  rahrtiTai  to  visit  him,  together  with 
the  non-succGSB  of  his  lator  poems,  preyed  heavily  upon  his 
mind.  In  tho  asylum  ho  penned  his  moat  thrilling  poem, 
beginning — "  I  am  !  yot  what  I  am  who  cares  or  knows  \  " 
In  its  exceeding  sadness  of  thought  there  is  sablima  feeling 
'-a  strain  of  divina  Mwda  ia  ttw  wafl  of  wo«^— «bd  fta 
poatlo^Bodto 

*'8lsep  St  I  ia  eUldheod  sweetly  slept 
FaHathUitbei^t^  onbecn.  Belatmslfi^ 
The  gnaslMiavt  above  flts  vsoMid  sky." 

Clnre  waa  one  of  onr  most  uneducated  poets,  and  sung 
ffou  tha  folaaaa  of  Ida  haart  j  lia  ia  oaa  of  Engfaad'a 
sweetest  aiageta  of  naton,  whose  ihoajlhta  "  gild  lif 

brambles  with  a  flower,"  and  whose  songs  were  gathered 
from  the  fields.  Many  of  his  sonnets,  which  display  great 
power  of  word-painting,  are  sweet  aa  "aoiiUBa  in  summer 
dfeaa."  Hia  ballada  and  lovaaonga  nra  wild  flowers 
etrewn  at  will,  wUflh  **  att  and  faahioa  fling  as  weeds  away, ' 
and  his  Eifmitf  of  Nature,  and  First  Txme't  Eecollection* 
diapky  deftness  ot  touch,  pastoml  beauty,  and  genuine 
poetic  ability.  AU  Ua  lova  and  genius  were  showcrtnl  on 
tNoatif  jiag  tha  tonl  aoanaa  and  luunUa  iseidanta  of  hia 
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snrroondings.  His  poems,  drawn  with  a  delicate  hand,  in 
thoae  of  a  keen  obeerver,  but  they  greatly  want  that  vigour 
which  is  e-'iL t  '-Lil  t  i  popularity;  in  his  own  words,  "  tLs 
tide  of  fashion  is  a  stream  too  stroiig  for  pastoral  brooks  thit 
gaatlj  low  and  aiq^* 

Sta«eJD«lrifJU»C9^by  Fn>derick  Martia.  IM8taaiX|ft 
wmi  Mmmtm  if  Jtkn  tOar*,  bj  J.  L.  Cherry,  1873.  the  kttvtf 
whlalhth«B«h  not  weeatflsttkCsataiasssaMsf  tha  peslfa  aiiitai 
vans  and  prose  fragaoilsi 

CLABENDON,  Edwasd  Hyoa,  rissr  Eau  ot  (IMI- 
1674^  liiahirin  and  atatesman,  bom  at  Diatoa  ia 
WiilsUn,  on  fha  18th  Febniary  1609,  waa  tka  tUtd  m 

of  Henry  Hyde^  a  gentleman  belonging  to  an  ancient 
Cheshire  family.  The  profession  iirst  chosen  for  him  wti 
the  church ;  and  consequently,  after  being  educated  tt 
homo  bj  tho  vioar  of  the  pariah  ap  to  tho  a«  of  tiiiftscn, 
bawaaaaatto  Magdalen  OoUega,  Oiford.  BothiasUbt 

Virnthrr  havinc^  died  young,  tiro  drit'i  f\l  hfs  second 
biutliur  III  Ib'l'a  left  him  heJr  to  Lki  l-itLer'a  t:*t-ate;  and  the 
law  being  now  considered  a  more  appropriate  profe&iii'ii, 
he  was  entered  at  the  Middle  Temple  by  iiis  nueie, 
Bir  Nifiholaa  Hyik^  then  traaearer  of  that  society.  At  tht 
age  of  twenty  ho  married  a  daughter  of  Sir  Qeorge  Ayltfle ; 
but  in  six  montlis  he  was  left  a  widower  ;  and  three  yesn 
later  he  took  as  his  second  wife  a  daaghtar  of  Sir  TfeMOIS 
Aylesbury,  Master  of  Requests. 

Wltile  yet  a  young  man  Hyde  had  the  hap  pineas,  as  lie 
boasts  in  his  autobiography,  of  beiog  admitted  into  the 
most  bnlUant  literary  society  of  his  timei  Among  ;><xU 
".)r  kr.o.v  Bco  Jonson,  Waller,  and  Carcw  ;  Lo  was  ac- 
quainted with  Seldeo,  and  with  nearly  every  other  echaUr 
of  eminence  in  his  daj;  and  he  bed  a  rare  opportunity  of 
aomiriaft  framthaooBTanatioaof  yiaaabya  and  imiailial 
duffiagworlh  and  tha  oatapeken  bnt  Kbetnl-Buabd 

Hales,  a  breadth  of  sympathy  which  unhappily  his  natural 
temper  and  the  rough  pressure  of  tho  timca  combined  to 
prevent  him  (rom  erer  dhplaying.  Tho  brilliant,  teoder- 
hearted  Fallclaad  alao  waa  Ua  moat  intimate  fneod.  And» 
fortnnatdf  for  hia  profeadooal  adTanoamaat,  bendia 
possessing  considerable  family  influence,  he  enjoyed  tbt 
favour  of  Laud,  who,  as  oommissioner  of  tho  troasur;, 
regularly  consulted  him  in  regard  to  mercantile  affairs. 

When»  thoNfoNb  ia  April  1640^  Hyde  took  hia  aeatit 
fha  Short  Partiameat  aa  repreaantatiw  of  Wootton-Batte^ 
he  wa--^  a'r-ndy  known  as  a  lawyer  of  mark.  During  iss 
sessioc  ul  barely  thrco  weeks,  ho  made  hinisdlf  promineM 
OS  a  zealous  supporter  of  tho  popular  party  ;  and  bis  maideu 
speech  consisted  of  a  vigorous  attack  upon  the  £ari 
Manhal's  Court,  whicb  had  become  aotoriooa  for  the  aavigt 
manner  in  whioh  it  laaaotod  tho  least  •CGront  offered  to  a 
man  of  rank. 

In  tho  Long  Parlinmcnt  (in  which  he  sat  aa  member  t  ■ 
Saltaeh)  his  i^al  for  reform  was  at  first  in  tio  degree 
diminished.  Ue  nffocted  the  final  overthrow  of  the 
Magahal's  Court.  He  sat  as  chairman  of  tho  committ<t 
which  collected  evidence  against  the  Councils  of  York  an^ 
of  tho  ^r  ui  lics,  and  of  the  committee  which  was  aj  in  ir  :  i 
to  consider  the  advisability  of  remodeUiog  the  governmccit 
of  the  church.  He  went  entirely  witft  ue  popular  partj 
ia  thoif  eoadaniaatioa  of  ahuHnonv ;  and  it  was  latgill; 
throngh  the  earaeat  apeeeh  whleh  Hyde  dalivere  d  ag-oinst  hia 
that  Ixsrd  Keeper  Finch  was  driven  into,  exile.  Wu-^ 
however.  Episcopacy  was  tlmMitened,  and  it  became  appaic&t 
that  the  popular  leaders  were  Ml  lO  be  satisfied  wiii 
mtrely  tampomy  xeform,  but  wan  loiolved  on  |tntai«|  t 
permanoiit  trinmph,  Hyde,  in  perfeet  aoeordanoe  with  both 
his  religious  and  hia  political  pdnciples,  went  over  to 
royalist  party.  He  uttered  an  open  aud  determined  prvte*. 
against  the  Grand  Bemonstraoce,  and  drew  up  an  ansvu 
to  it  which  waa  adopted  and  pnUiahad  by  the  kii^  sad 
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prOearad  for  him  tho  offor  o(  the  poet  of  lolieitatw 
gHiMBL   TU*  hs  dadiMMl;  Iwt  he  complied  witli  tb» 

request  tkat  he  "would  watch  over  hia  Majcsty'.i  intcre'ts  in 
iLff  Houao  of  Cummons,  in  conjunction  with  i  dlkUi.a  and 
Colepupper.  The  king's  dcepwt  policy,  however,  was  not 
dtyUm^  to  him,  and  there  in  uo  retuon  to  doubt  that  tho 
imat  of  tile  firo  membera  aarpriacd  him  as  much  as  he 
professes.  After  the  retreat  of  Charles  from  London,  Hyde 
reonaincd  for  some  weeks  in  his  seat  in  the  Commons, 
maiiitatuing  constant  but  secret  communicatioa  with  the 
court ;  but  in  May,  havio£  been  summoaed  hy  the  king, 
and  being  bc&idea  alarmed  lot  bis  own  safety,  he  fled  to 
York.  Ib  MmA  ItiA  Jm  wm  mads  dMOMUor  oC  tiM  «s- 
cheqoer.  Ha  ms  ilio  dhomi  ons  of  Hm  njtl  oomnb- 
■iooers  at  ITzlnidge,  and  was  employed  in  muny  other 
mttea  «t  in^pottance;  and  the  most  persnaaiTe  and 
diinliid  oCtta  iMa  i«pm  m  <bo  tojaliat  alda  are  fhxu 

^'^^£7)46,  aflsr  Oa  flnal  rafo  of  tha  km^  eanaa  at  Kaseby. 

Hyde  was  appointed,  with  Lord  Capel,  Lord  Hopton,  and 
Sir  John  Colepepper,  to  watch  over  the  aaiety  of  the  priiu^ 
of  Walca.  In  the  spring  of  tiic  next  year  they  were  com- 
pelled to  take  refuge  ia  Scilly,  whence,  afkar  aix  vaaks* 
stay,  they  passed  to  Jetwf  .  ftooa  the  prinea  was  eaOed 
by  his  mother  to  Paris,  n^inst  the  will  of  the  council, 
none  of  whom  accompanied  him  except  Colepcpper.  Hyde 
reaided  at  Jersey  for  nearly  two  years,  Bolaciug  himself 
by  studying  the  Psalms  and  recording  the  ipeditatioos 
which  they  suggartM^  and  also  by  oompoaing  the  first 
four  books  of  his  greateat  work,  tha  Mittcrf  ^  tie  Mtbdliom. 
In  April  1(148  he  drew  up  an  answer  to  the  ordinance  vUdi 
bad  been  issuel  ly  the  parliament  fl  Mlirjaj;  tlic  kingguilty 
of  the  civil  war,  and  forbidding  all  future  addres9«8  to  him. 
Al  length,  in  May,  his  eWimSaiice  was  required  by  the 
fnait%  who  abont  tUe  time  assumed  tfae  eoiaeMiid  of  the 
aafeBleen  ehipa  wliidi  liad  gone  orer  to  his  side ;  but 
various  accidents,  of  which  the  mr^st  serious  was  his  capture 
by  privateen,  praventod  him  from  meeting  Charles  till 
iUigust,  when  he  found  him  st  Dunkirk. 

In  the  sgraement  with  the  Covenanteia  and  in  the  Boot* 
1^  expedition  of  1649  Hyde  lied  no  ahaia^ee  lie  ma  than 
absent  with  Lord  Cottlngton  on  a  fruitless  embassy  to  Spain. 
The  two  years  which  he  passed  thcro  were  not  unpleasantly 
spent ;  for  ho  waj  free  from  all  Bcrioun  cares,  and  had  litllo 
to  do  but  study  Spanish  etiquette  and  writo  his  Animad- 
vtrtiotu  on  the  iiupranaey  of  the  Pope.  In  1 651*  the  slights 
offtredbytbo  Spanish  ministers  having  been  crowned  by 
a  request  that  he  would  leave  the  country,  he  rejoined 
Charles  at  Paris.*  During  the  nine  weary  years  which  had 
to  clapso  before  the  Kcntgratiou  ho  was  not  the  least  un> 
fortuoato  of  the  exiles.  It  woi)  no  easy  matter  to  fulfil  the 
dutj  viiidi  bia  office  impoaed  apoa  hiia  oC  aupphriqp^  t^^e 
waole  of  Ue  oeieleeB  master ;  and  Ida  tanfly  and  lume^ 
were  often  scarcely  able  to  procure  the  neces-sariea  of  life. 
Besides,  he  -was  far  from  popular.  Uis  attscLiaent  to  the 
English  church,  admitting  of  compromise  with  no  other 
aael^  bmqgltfc  bdob  him  the  vnmm  alike  of  tke  Piae- 
liytMiaBB  and  of  tbe  qaeen  and  tie  A^mla.  ^  Charlee, 
however,  was  wiso  enough  to  appreciate  hia  disinterested 
fidelity.  He  was  recognized  os  chief  adviocr  of  the  king, 
and  all  ststo  papers  were  drawn  up  by  him  ;  ho  conducted 
the  eomepondeiioe  with  tbe  Eoglish  ItoyaUsts;  and,  in 
1658,  the  ajgnilfof  lord  chaneelkr  was  confenvd  open  hlin. 

On  the  Itc-Btoratioa,  ITyrlo  retained  his  posts  of  lord 
chancellor  and  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  and  at  once 
assumed  the  direction  of  the  Government.  What  the 
Episcopalian  Royalists  now  required  was  not  so  much  a 
leader  to  stimnlste,  as  •  guide  to  control  Their  fervour 
and  their  strength  were  more  than  sajScient  to 
replace  the  king  firmly  «a  tbe  tbioae^  and  to  warn 
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the  ohaidi  to  a  loftier  poeitioB  than  it  had  ever  before 
attained    The  pariianieDt  heelened  to  restore  to  thf 

Crown  the  command  of  the  nuiitia,  to  repeal  the  Triennial 
Act,  and  to  vote  a  revenue  of  £1,200,000.  The  Coqwr- 
atitn  Act,  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  and  the  Five  Mile  Ait 
avenged  the  church  on  her  enemies,  and  fuiccd  all  but  tlio 
most  determined  of  the  clergy  into  her  ranks.  Thousands 
showed  as  much  enthusiasm  for  monareby  as  llyde  himsolf, 
and  he  was  no  longer  the  most  Episcopalian  of  Episcu- 
ptii;  i!j3.  To  some  extent,  if  not  to  as  gnat  an  extent  as 
was  to  bo  desired,  he  haa  the  credit  of  having  restrained 
bis  party  from  too  insolent  a  triumph.  Desirous  ss  he  was 
of  the  le  ealebUihment  of  thefdUiofal  Drenwitivejhe  lied 
BO  wnli  to  see  tt  transgress  tiie  linUavaidi  he  boliered  to 
bo  a&signed  \ai\  by  the  constitution,  for  which  he  cherished 
the  true  lawyer's  reverence.  Strongly  as  he  held  thiU  all 
were  guilty  who  had  in  any  way  countonanced  the  govern- 
meot  of  CioBireU,  he  was  stetennn  enough  to  see  that  it 
waa  ■eewMiT7  to  carry  out  die  Dedetetton  of  Breda  by 

pressinf,'  t^io  Arts  if  Oblivion  and  In '!rr.i:ii'y  on  t!iO 
reluct&ul  paiUauitnl.  On  the  other  h&;id,  '.ulL  ri.g.ifd  lo 
the  triumph  of  the  church  over  dissent,  if  ho  was  somewhat 
alarmed  et  its  oompleteness,  his  leer  arose  from  no  pity  fur 
the  dieseateie.  Bis  opinion  of  them,  end  of  the  policy 
which  ought  to  be  observed  towtirds  them,  is  eniphatieaHy 
stated  in  his  Z(^«(vol.  iL  p.  121) : — "  Their  faction  is  their 
religion  ;  nor  are  those  combinations  ever  entered  into  upon 
real  and  substantial  motives  of  conscience,  how  erroneous 
soever,  bat  eonaiat  of  smut  glvtiaooa  matorials  of  will, 
end  honour,  and  and  knavery,  and  ambition,  and 
malice,  which  make  men  cling  inseparably  together,  till 
thuy  L.i>';.  ^..iU.,\\wA'.'  n  ir.  ill]  :L- Ir  ] ^retonoes,  or  till  tlioy  are 
absolutely  broken  and  subdued,  which  IB^  alwajB  be  more 
rewoDsbly  done  than  the  othei^* 

But,  notwithsundiqg  Us  engginlad  teranBoe  for  tiie 
sovereign,  his  paasioeate  attediment  to  the  cinireh,  endlue 
real  worth,  Hydo  rajndly  became  the  most  unpopular  man 
in  the  luugdom.  The  sottlemoat  of  landed  property  which 
had  been  made  by  the  Act  of  Indemnity  deeply  offended 
hnndxede  of  the  flavaliea;  fOr«  while  it  leiiMed  all  thejr 
bed  loot  to  thoae  vlus  Kke  Hjde  Uaiself,  lied  both  eeeeped 
the  necessity  of  selling  their  land  and  refused  to  bow  to 
the  government  of  Cromwell,  it  did  nothing  for  those  wlio 
had  sold  their  property,  even  though  thoy  had  ruined 
themselves  to  support  the  canee  of  the  king.  By  the 
people,  who  had  no  means  of  Jndging  for  what  be  wee 
responsible  and  of  what  he  was  innocent,  he  was  blamed 
for  every  misfortune.  The  «Je  of  Dunkirk  was  the  chief 
crime  with  wLi  li  tliey  charged  him;  but  there  is  no 
reason  to  disbelieve  hia  own  declaration  that  he  was  at 
first  opposed  to  the  scheme^  while  it  most  be  allowed  ^t 
there  ia  loroe  in  hje  exenees  that  the  fortress  wao 
expenaive  to  maiatalB,  that  the  money  offered  for  it  waa 
sorely  needed,  and  that  its  worth  to  England  waa  by  no 
means  great.  Still  its  surrender  was  a  great  political 
mistake;  it  displayed  to  the  popular  ^e  Itt  far  too 
etrildog  B  l^t  the  diflerenee  between  tha  coremment 
of  Oenndoa  and  tbe  govenubent  of  CromwelL  Ha 
was  also  held  responsible  for  the  ni.irriage  of  the  king  with 
the  childless  and  Cathulic  jirinccm  of  Portugal,  and  he  was 
even  accused  of  having  selected  her  in  order  that  his  own 
descendants  might  inherit  the  tbrooe.  Andt'tboH^  hie 
worst  politieelweakiiese—biadlowingGbarlee  to  accept  tbe 
bribes  of  France — was  not  then  made  knftwn,  it  llio 
general  belief  that  his  splendid  mansion  in  ricoiUiLly  h.id 
been  erected  with  foreign  gold.  Of  all  dLw^uterH,  Catholic 
and  Protestant,  his  bitter  dislike  had  made  detonuined 
enemies ;  and  his  repellent  hautoiir,  his  eomewbat  conceited 
aoaterity,  offended  the  courticre,  and  arnu->ci  their  derision. 
All  thaw  aneroiaa^  however,  he  could  ofToid  to  scorn  so  loikg 
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••IwiVlitMd  tibsngud  offheking,  'vho,  to  clobbn  justice, 
w»a  unusually  mindful  of  bU  debta  to  Hyda  Tn  1661  the 
chaooeUor,  on  tlie  di»do9ur«)  of  thu  marria^'u  uf  lua  daugLt«r 
to  the  duke  of  York,  was  created  Bkux>n  11)  de  of  Hindoo,  and 
■boctfy  after  «ail  of  OUnodoii*  at  th»  saaw  tima  tootiTing 
■  gHI  fif  £10,000 ;  Iw  had  abwdj  rafmad  the  offer  of  • 
garter  and  1 0,000  acres.  Two  years  later  the  attempt  to 
impeach  him,  made  by  the  carl  wl  Bristol,  resulted  in  u 
miserable  failure,  and  tbo  accuser  sought  sufety  in 
flight.  But  iu  1667  a  second  impeachment  fouad  him 
pMrariess  to  resist.  His  dignified  censoriooMIMt  must 
Mways  have  beeo  dingreeable  to  the  kili|^  whs  «M  aho 
annoyed  by  his  ilrannous  opposition  to  efeiy  aeheeae  for 
t  il'j  oting  the  Ciitholica  ;  and  when  Clartiidon  ventured  iv 
thwart  his  pUia  aiui  iatetfuru  «ith  hu  plmAmm,  aaiiuyau<.o 
was  turned  into  hatred.  Charles,  ba  ring  become  enamoured 
of  MiMllannj  BtewarttieMlTed  tomanybflr,  andtbenfore 
deteratined  to  effect  a  Avoicefkom  the  queen.  TUeaeheme, 
which  thrtifitoncd  to  cxrludo  hh  deaceiidants  from  the  throne, 
Clun-ndij.'i  was  lo!d  enough  to  oppose  ;  and  it  was  in- 
dntiatcil  by  his  enemies  that  the  marriage  of  )[i89  Stewart 
toihe  duke  of  fiiobmond,  which  put  an  &ad  to  tiie  project, 
had  been  fanqi^  about  partly  by  his  contrivaDce.  Mis- 
fortniMa  nam  yMiad  thick  apon  him,  iUlxntt  the  aiiddla 
of  1667  hit  wife  died ;  and  mStw  days  after  the  doke  of 

York  wa'i  vent  to  him  with  a  message  requesting  him  to 
Rwigu  the  ohancellurship.  This  he  could  not  be  persuaded 
to  do ;  be  BO  far  forgot  his  dignity  as  to  plead  personally 
withhisJiMatertobeaUowadtontaiDhkoffioe;  aodheebo 
addraaeed  to  Um  a  hnmUo  kttfer,  in  wbliA  be  dniied  tint 
ho  had  been  in  any  way  concerned  wfth  Miaa  Stewart's 
marriage,  and  declared  that  ho  had  no  acquaintance  with 
either  herself  or  hor  hdsband.  But  his  humiliation  waa  in 
Tain ;  and  on  the  30tb  of  Aogust  Secretary  Morhce  wati 
sent  to  take  froia  torn  fhegpnat  aeaL  On  the  6th  November 
the  Commons  drew  op  aovonteen  artiolea  of  impeachment 
against  him.  It  would  not  have  been  easy  to  convict 
him  of  high  treason.  Several  of  the  charges  were  cxag 
gerated,  aud  one  or  two  were  altogether  false  :  tht  ro  were 
aoaat^  however,  suScieatly  aerioua.  The  wief  artldc» 
waM:— that  ba  bad  aoo^  tofovam  bgF  meaaa  of  a  Btaodifig 
army,  and  wMtoat  parlianent;  that  he  had  eonfined 

prisoners  uncont^c-rnn:- ^  ir.  pl^v;:?  where  they  could  Dot 
appeal  to  the  law  ;  that  he  bail  lJunkirk  ;  that  he  Lad 
mads  a  sale  of  offioea,  and  obtained  money  by  means  of  his 
position  in  various  illegal  ways  ;  that  he  had  introduced 
arbitrarr  govenunent  into  the  colonies ;  and  that  he  had 
deceived  the  king  with  regard  to  foreign  aCTairs,  and  bad 
betrayed  bis  plans  to  the  enemy.  It  was,  however,  a 
general  charge  of  Ligh  treason,  without  spec ificd  grounds, 
which  was  prosented  to  the  Lords,  and  this  they  refused  to 
accept  Nevertheless  it  became  plain  even  to  Clarendon 
hiaiaalf  that  he  was  deierted»  and  that  bia  eania  traa  hope- 
kaa.  On  the  SOtb  Norenber  1667  ha  left  Bn^and  for 
over,  after  addre-iaidg  a  vindiL-atiou  of  bis  conduct  to  the 
Lord.H,  whi{4i,  hniug  couutuuiuatud  to  the  Commons,  was 
voted  seditious,  and  burued  by  the  hangman.  A  bill  of 
attainder  waa  brooght  in  againat  hin,  bat  the  Lords  rejected 
it ;  and  tte  matter  was  tindlyoompronrieed  b^  the  passing 
of  an  .\ct  which  condemned  him  to  perpetual  banishment, 
unless  ho  bhonlii  appear  for  trial  v/ithin  six  weeks. 

Meanwhile,  sitk  in  body  and  in  mind,  he  had  landed  in 
France  j  but,  before  reaching  Roueu,  he  was  stopped,  and 
infonnad  ftat  ha  oould  not  be  allowed  to  lemain  in  tl>e 
country.  AAtr  aewal  nfdml%  hoiravar,  permission  to 
stay  was  granted ;  Mid  he  wae  ooadneted  to  Avignon  by  a 
Frtuch  officer.  At  EvrBQZ  an  incident  occurred  which 
eho'.vii  the  bitterness  of  the  feeling  with  which  he  wtLs 
regarded  by  his  countrymen.  A  JMrty  of  English  sailors 
who  happened  to  ba  vorkinf  is  ike  town,  on  heaiiqg  of 


hia  aifival,  brake  into  bis  bod-room,  bunt  open  bis  tranka, 
attacked  and  wounded  him  with  their  sworda,  ar.  J  .v,  rc 
only  prevented  from  murdering  him  by  tbo  arrival  of  a  body 
of  French  troops.  Fran  Avignon  he  paiaed  to  Uontpellier  ; 
and  the  rmt  of  bia  life  wia  apeot  chiefly  in  thia  town  and 
in  Bonen.   HIa  tinw  wae  theneaf orth  passed  in  the  qniat 

pursuit  of  literature  Hi  resumed  his  MediUitiont  on  tht 
/'galmt,  t-ODc]ud^  hiii  JJuiorjf  of  the  Rebellion,  and  wrote 
hia  l.iff,  A  {Short  View  of  the  State  of  Ireland,  most  of  Lis 
£uag»,  and  his  Hiitrvty  of  Hobbtit  L€wUAaiL  Twice 
be  humbly  appealed  .to  Charlea  thai  ha  B|||hk  be 
allowad  to  die  in  hie  native  land ;  but  not  even  a  reply 
wee  Wttebaafed,  and  it  waa  at  Rouen  that  be  ezpi^ed  on 
the  9th  December  1G74. 

The  character  of  Clarendon  is  well-matkod.  In  the  court 
of  Charles  IL  be  was  almoat  the  only  man  who  lived 
chastely,  diaok  wodeiataly,  and  aveva  oat  at  aO.  Three 
principles  guided  hb  Bfa.  1%e  dnt,  fram  «lddk  ha  n«««r 
swerved,  was  a  paasionnte  nt'achnent  to  the  religion  hiid 
pt>lity  of  the  Church  of  ilugiautL  The  second,  to  which  he 
wj^  faithful  on  the  whole,  though  with  scimc  declensions, 
was  the  determination  to  maintain  what  he  regarded  as  the 
true  and  hlaal  Ximi|hih  eooatitation.  The  thfad,  arhkh  ha 
mora  than  mwa  aohiy  aaflriiaed  to  Aa  other  two^  waa  a 
deelie  for  peteonal  aoWneamant  In  politieal  practice  be 
eadly  want'^d  both  insight  and  tuct,  and,  though  he  could 
ploid  most  cleverly  and  affectingly  in  a  state  paper,  he 
was  too  apt,  when  confronted  by  opposilicm  in  Parliament, 
to  kea  hia  temper.  Ho  waa^  however,  ready  in  debataj 
he  eoald  epeek  wdl ;  end  for  burinoae  he  waa  adadtaMy 
adapted.  In  jxtlitieal  theory  he  waa  intensely  conserva- 
tive ;  lio  royaliiit  sijuire  who  had  never  seen  the  king 
lut  in  moments  of  di^niheu  ceremony  could  have  cherished 
a  deeper  reverence  for  him  thaa  did  this  courtier,  who 
bad  watched  his  every  act  of  crime  and  selfiahneeet 
Gold  and  haughty  as  he  was  towards  bis  eqnal8,-at  leaat 
in  ih»  end  of  his  life,  in  bia  bearing  towards  the  royal 
family,  ho  eoinitimea  appeared  to  abjure  every  feel- 
ing of  niiiDly  independence.  Ou  two  occasions  tUs  waa 
n(!.>eriibly  exempli£cd.  Ha  Was  too  proud  to  allow  bia 
own  wife  to  visit  any  woman  of  diarapntable  ehancter, 
whatever  her  position ;  yot,  at  the  eomniand  of  Ua  master, 
he  was  ba-'.e  enough  to  nrge  the  ni-rm  tn  ndmit  bsr 
husband's  favourite  mistress  as  one  cf  her  ladie»  in  waiting. 
And  there  is  another  scene  in  which  wc  cannot  help 
regarding  him  with  still  deeper  scorn.  In  his  Li^4  ha 
calmly  tells  us  the  story.  About  the  time  of  the  Restors' 
tion  the  duks  of  York  bad  fallen  in  lovo  with  hia  eldest 
daughter,  Anne  Hyde,  and  before  their  intimacy  bad  been 
discovered  had  given  her  a  written  promise  of  marriagei 
Of  this  Clarendon  professes  to  have  been  completely 
ignorant ;  and  when  the  affair  oould  no  longer  be  oon- 
eoalad,  ho  tells  us  he  waa  the  but  to  ha  infarmed  <d  it, 
Ifor  is  tUs  Burpri^icg  if  hie  own  aeeoimt  of  the  mamMr  la 
which  ho  reeeived  the  new?»  ia  to  bo  credited  in  the  least 
lie  broke  into  "  a  very  immoderate  pa&sioQ."  Hd  would 
turn  his  daughter  from  his  house.  He  hoped  ehe  was  the 
duke's  mistress,  and  not  bis  wife^  for  then  he  ooold  rdFiue 
to  barbomr  ber.  Ho  wvnld  have  h«r  eant  to  tilie  TVnrer; 
ho  would  have  an  Act  passed  to  execnto  her ;  nay,  be 
would  bo  the  first  to  propose  such  an  Act  "  Whoever 
knuw  the  man,"  he  adds,  "  will  know  that  he  said  all  tbi» 
very  heartily."  Modem  histoiiaiis  are  pcrha[w  too  kind  in 
doubting  bun.  Soon  after  be  told  the  king  Eluit  he  "ao 
mnoh  abominated  "  the  thooditof  UadaMhter'a  becoming 
the  wile  of  the  prinee,  that  he  "had  modi  nttor  eea  her 
drad,  with  all  the  infamy  that  is  due  to  her  preanmption.'' 
Ho  evca  informed  tho  duke  himself — when  an  infamone 
conspirasy  was  batched  against  ber  honour,  and  Sir  < 
Berkley  awon  that  aha  had  granted  him  lavoon 
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•taBt  with  bar  dv^  to  hat  haAnA  tbtl  rine*  aha  Inil 

ccctvod  hinuelf  he  could  not  answer  for  bv  fidelity  to 
ay  other  umxl  The  coDclonoa  of  tha  affidr  displays  a 
apth  of  meanneaa  which  could  Mt  htam  baan  credited  on 
07  othar  taatuBOBj  tlua  hk  owik  Ik  laar  ol  daath  If  aiy 
f  Oraoga  eoofaaaed  Aat  the  aeeontaoD  waa  falae,  and 
erkley  admitted  his  perjury  ;  but  in  Clarendon's  breast 
lere  doaa  not  apjpear  to  have  been  kindled  a  spark  of  the 
mtaSag  indlgnatum  which  an  bunourablu  iitratiger  could 
oi  hmw9  lagtaaaad «  Barkley  himself  had  only  to  ask 
irgiraneaa.  It  ia  poariUa  that  this  hamth'ating  story — 
lis  bcsest  display  of  the  "  besotted  loyalty  "  of  tho  time, 
1  altQsatber  tnie^    Much  of  it  is  beyond  denial ;  and  if 

1mm  that  in  tha  laat  daiaodon  was  merely  acting  a 
art,  we  miserably  save  a  rcry  small  portim  of  hia  maii- 
ness  at  the  expense  of  all  his  sincerity. 
It  is  in  literature  that  Clarendon's  name  best  deftcrvce 
1  ba  temambered.  Uis  XtMw  (which  aro  chiafly  didactic) 
nd  bbl  Bttnef  0/  EttMt  LmMm  weuvAf  riaa  abeve 
be  commonplace,  but  his  Hittory  of  the  Itehdlion  and  hia 
a/€  of  Edward,  Karl  of  Clarendon  have  a  high  and  per- 
lanent  Taloe.  That  ha  was  a  historian  of  wide  grasp  and 
aap,  inaudit  eaimot  ba  maintainad  ;  his  works  are  pro- 
ssaadlf  paadfap  en  babalf  of  tbe  Epi8co{>alian  Royalists 
ml  himself ;  but,  thnjigb  it  "would  be  too  much  to  alicfiro 
bat  his  acooncy  is  never  w&rpcd  by  hia  purpose,  we  may 
agannal  aooapt  his  statements  of  fact  as  correct  It  is. 
owavar,  as  works  of  liteniy  ^  that  his  histories  have  atr 
uned  to  the  position  they  hold.  They  charm  us  by  their 
iilm  and  never-failing  grace,  by  their  quiet  humour,  by 
hair  genaral  ton«  of  lofty  dLpii^,  bat  perhaps  most  of  all 
if  tho  MqoUla  portraita  wmeb  tiiaj  contain.  It  ia  true 
o  caimot  penetrate  to  the  innermost  recesses  of  men's  souls, 
nd  let  us  resd  the  muLives  of  their  lives ;  but  ho  can  in- 
roduce  thorn  to  us,  as  it  were,  in  society,  can  let  us  obecnre 
heir  caraar,  watch  thair  bnmoan^  and  listen  to  thair  talk. 
Jbrandonfii  atyla^  too^  tboogh*  astremely  looaa  and  often 
musingly  ungranimati&il, baa  many  beauties.  Hissentenccs 
re  of  extraordinary  length,  and  usually  contain  numerous 
[ivolved  parentheses;  but  while  these  qualitiea  threaten 
•bacori^,  obacuri^  ia  alwafa  Avoided :  and  tbagr  have  the 
neitt  of  onabUag  Ot  armor  to  fiodMO  m  dow,  stately, 
racoful  mwic^  Of  wUcb  tbo  ihovt  aonlOBOO  is  altogether 
nc^pable.  (T.  u.  w.) 

OLARENDON,  Qsobob  Wiluam  PBrnsMK  Villi  er-s 
"OintTB  Eakl  or,  diplomatist  and  statoaman,  was  bom  in 
.iOndoD  1 2th  January  1800,  and  died  27th  June  1870.  He 
Tas  the  eldest  son  of  tbe  HonouruV)lc  George  ViUicra.  brother 
•f  the  third  earl  of  Clarendon  (second  creation),  by  Theresa, 
«ly  daoghterof  the  llratlioid  BoringdoB,aBd  gtaaddaoghter 
if  thy  (jpit  Lord  Grantham.  Tbe  earldom  of  tho  Lord 
i^'baucuHor  Clarendon  became  extinct  in  I7&G  by  tliu  death 
if  the  fooith  earl,  bis  last  male  descendant  Jam-  Hy  Jls 
ooatoM  of  Eaaax,  tbo  sister  of  thai  noUemaa  (who  died 
B  1794),  left  two  daoghters  ;  of  theaa  tbo  eldest.  Lady 
Jhsrlotte,  became  heiress  of  the  Hyde  family.  Slio  marritd 
Thomas  VilUors,  second  son  of  the  second  carl  of  Jersey, 
rhoserred  with  distinction  aa  English  minister  in  Germany, 
nd  in  1776  the  earldom  of  Clarsndon  was  reriTed  in  his 
STonr.  The  connection  with  the  Hyde  family  wastherefore 
a  the  female  lino  and  somcwl.at  remote.  But  a  portion  of 
he  pictures  and  pkto  of  the  great  chancellor  was  pre- 
errad  to  tbia  bnuub  of  the  family,  and  remains  at  tbe 
Jrove,  their  family  seat  at  Herttordshin*,  to  this  day. 

Young  George  Yilliers,  the  subject  of  this  notice,  entered 
lyi  tti  life  under  circumstances  which  ga-  o  .sumll  promise  of 
hs  bhllianoy  of  his  fotora  earaaK  He  was  well  boni ;  be 
raa  bair  pnaomptivo  to  an  aaridom ;  and  bit  nolbiir  vas 
.  woman  of  great  energy,  admirable  good  sense,  and  high 
celing,    But  the  means  of  his  family  ware  contracted  ; 


bia  odnaatlon  wao  doaaltof^  oad  fawomplala ;  Iw  bad  not 

the  advantages  of  a  training  cither  at  a  public  school  or 
in  the  Huuso  of  Commona  He  went  up  to  Cambridge  at 
the  early  ago  of  sixteen,  and  entered  St  John's  College  on 
tha  29tb  IwM  In  ia2(L  aa  tbo  oldaat  aon  of  an 

aarPli  brelborwW  tojal  daaaanl^  ba  waa  onablad  to  laba  bb 
M.A.  degree  under  the  statutes  of  the  university  then  in 
force  ;  and  in  the  same  year  ho  was  appointed  attache  to 
tba  Btttiab  ombossy  at  St  Petersburg,  wbcro  be  remained 
thraa  yaara,  and  aoqairad  that  practical  knowladga  of  tba 
bnsinesc  of  diplomacy  which  was  of  ao  mneb  naa  to  bbn  bi 
after  life.  He  bod  received  from  n.itiiro  a  singularly  hand- 
some person,  o  polished  and  engagins  addressi  a  ready 
commuid  of  langaagai^  and  a  romanulo  power  of  eon- 
position. 

:S23.  Mr  VUImm  wm  ftppoirit«d 


nclana  In  1 

of  cu'tcuis  an  oflico  which  lie  TeUu[;pJ  for 


Upon  bU  return  to  KnjjUnJ 
to  a  comminsionenihi;? 

about  ten  years.  of  ilm  tiT.«  was  upent  in  Irelami  in  ihs 

work  ol  /usina  tl.q  n-VL  iiuo  lioanlB  of  England  and  Irtlniirl  into 
thoac  o(  tho  Linited  Kingdom.  It  waa  the  period  of  the  livpjiciit 
trxcitrniont  tlial  pr<:ce<!t'<l  Catholic  Emancipation,  and  the  joun^ 
F-ngUsh  olFu  i'd  incurred  tho  censure  of  the  Tory  OoTemnieiit  of  Uio 
Jay  for  hnving  presumed  to  Cldtivate  the  acnuaintarxc  uf  lh<--  most 
u-cuni.ilinhed  of  the  Catholic  leaders.  These  otSinl  duti-i  tnuiiiNl 
Mr  Villirnt  in  the  bnsiDess  of  civil  •dministT' itmn,  nnd  lik^vriM 
cr.abli  <i  hi:a  to  acanire  some  useful  experienos  of  the  Irish  character. 
In  lie  waa  acapatched  to  France  tO  naBSttala  0  IWmilBWCltsI 

treaty,  which,  howprcr,  led  to  no  result. 

Tho  time  was  come  which  waa  to  oj«n  to  him  a  wider  tnA  innre 
ronRenial  fifld  of  jn-tion  in  the  politic*  of  Europe.  On  the  16th  of 
Aaj^ijit  lfi33  Mr  Villicra  waa  hppninted  minintcr  at  the  court  of 
.Spain.  Ferdinand  Vll.  dii-d  wi'.liia  a  month  of  hia  arrival  at 
>I:iiiri(I,  nn  1  the  infant  <jUi>  n  InaUIla,  then  in  the  third  year  oi 
bcT  age,  waa  placed  by  tbo  i  !d  .Spaiiiih  law  of  femala  inheritance  on 
her  conte*t«d  throne.  Don  (.'arlox,  the  late  kin;;'*  brother,  elained 
the  crown  by  virtue  of  Uie  Salic  law  of  the  Iloose  of  Bourbon  which 
Ferdinand  bad  renounced  before  the  birth  of  hit  daughter.  Isabella 
II.  and  her  mother  Ohriatina,  the  qneca  regent,  beeame  the 
wpwssntatiTSS  of  eonstitatioiial  monarchy.  Dob  Csrios  ef 
CatboUe  absoIatlsaL  Tha  oonlUct  which  had  divided  tbe  da^tio 
■ad the  oonstitatioDsl  powen  ol  Eorop  aince  tho  French  Bevolation 
flC  18M  broke  oat  into  dvil  war  In  Spain,  and  by  tbe  Qoadraplo 
Traa^.  dgned  «a  April  S9,  im^  Wmm  and  la^bad  pbdjpd 
tbemMvsstothe  dafanee  of  tiie  eiiiarflflfcil  thiwsa  sf  flpsito  and 
PortngiL  fm  six  vrnrs  llr  Vmian  aaatfaatd  t»  glra  tba  nwot 
aetivB  sad fatdligeot  suppcrt  ta  tta  libsnl  OoMnaasat  af  Spsla. 
He  WM  seenss^UMaak  wMi|]r«  af  bavfng  fnaoia^ 
of  La  Oiaqji^  moh«e«aQaliHaa>  tba  qnaea  aMtb«r»  antaf  tta 
kingdeo.  sad  nfaid  BsBsitae  ts  tiio  nfa^y.  Ha  mdoobtad^ 
tbs  ddaft  «r  tbe  liberal  xmrtr,  aub  m  OIossa  sad 
EsparteioanfaMtlbeiBtrignaseffheFmiehOonftt  bat  tbe  e^ast 
of  th«  Britub  Gtovmunsnt  was  to  establiah  tbe  tbiena  af  IsaoeDa 
on  a  truly  natieaai  snd  liberal  basis  and  to  avnt  fboss  eoowll- 
cations  dtotatst  by  foreign  inflaenoe^  which  •ventnally  woref  sa 
fatal  to  that  prineeaa.  Spain  never  forgot  what  ahe  owed  in  tbflSS 
years  to  the  youthful  and  energetio  minister  of  Great  Britain,  sad 
oe,  on  his  part,  retained  a  cordial  interest  in  her  velfanu  He  re- 
ceived tbe  Grand  Croat  of  tho  Bath  in  1838  in  acknowledgneat  of 
his  arrvicrs.  and  succeeded,  on  the  death  of  bis  uncle,  to  tlie  title  of 
carl  of  Clarendon ;  in  the  following  year,  hsving  left  Madrid,  be 
niitrried  Katharine,  eldeat  daughter  <^  Jamea  Walter,  first  earl  cf 
\erulara. 

In  Jannary  1840  he  entered  Lord  Melbourne's  administration  u 
Lord  Privy  Seal,  and  from  the  death  of  Lord  Holland  In  the  autumn 
of  that  year.  Lord  Clarendon  also  held  the  office  tt  Chanoellor  of 
tho  Duchy  of  Lancaster  until  the  diaaolntlon  of  the  ministry  ill 
1841.  in  this  capacity  he  made  hia  11  r«t  appearance  ia  parliaroenl^ 
and  although  he  alwaya  regretted  the  want  of  a  periona  training 
in  tho  House  of  Commons,  ne  was  from  the  fint  hitencd  to  by  tha 
Hooae  of  Peers  as  a  speaker  well  qualified  to  aiuiit  the  deliberations 
of  parliament  on  questiona  of  foreign  policy.  F)ut  on  i)>e*e  qut^tions 
hii  vtm  not  hfartily  united  with  tee  spirit  that  th.?n  aTiimsteJ 
tho  Foreign  Office.  Deeply  convinced  ttat  tho  maintcaaaca  of  a 
cordial  nnder»tanding  with  France  wa.i  the  mtwt  r  ywntial  condition 
of  peace  and  of  a  liberal  policy  in  Europe,  he  ifluctantly  concurred 
in  the  meaaurcs  propoecd  by  Lord  Palmcraton  for  the  erjniNi'in  of 
thf!  pisha  of  Epvpt  from  Syria  ;  be  strenuously  ad»ocatP<l,  »nt!i  Lord 
HiiLland,  a  ::i<ire  conciliatory  policy  towanla  Franco;  and  hn  waa 
only  rentraincd  from  *)>ndinf;  m  his  resignation  by  tho  dulike  he 
felt  to  break  nji  a  cahinrt  hr-  l.il  no  n-cntly  joineiL  Lord 
Palroemfon's  pohoy  (as  is  shown  by  hi<  nwri  ;i.iMt.!)M  lett<'ni)  waa 
conatanLly  goverrn-d  by  th«  txdicf  tliat  Fran  ■  uin  i  \k  regarded  by 
Kffg'-"''  as  a  rival  and  an  enemy,  with  whom  war  wai^  aog«Mr  or 
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bMr,  laaritobla.  Lmd  CWwtoi,  <m  the  ecwtmy,  Tq^iuMft—ee 
M  •  ri?tl,  bat  a  Mmd ;  ha  mUm  ea  tin  |wd  mam  ud  eaMinoB 
Intw—to  of  Ut«  two  nation*  to  m*intaJn  •nunbU  nlatioua  ;  and  he 
■oaewdod  in  drmwinjf  elamc  for  »  oenoJ  of  thirty  yean,  from  1840 
to  1870,  the  ties  whkb  ttill  happily  mnain  unbroken  batnta  them. 
That  vu  ht.n  gTr-*t  object,  and  tb«  proudot  t«ralt  offciifalitbkl  life  ; 
•ad  tba  difficaltica  ha  hid  to  eaeountcr  w«re  at  timet  great  on 
kia  own  lids  of  the  Channel  lu  on  the  other. 

Tha  fnterral  of  Sir  Robert  Pcfl'sfrent  «<iKiiniit7»tion  (1811-1840) 
wu  to  the  leaden  '  r  Ui  ■  Whif;  p*rty  a  pcno-l  of  rtjoae  ;  hut  Lori 
Clarendon  took  the  Tannest  intortat  in  thi>  f  rTr;n  j«jve  triumjih  of 
the  principlea  of  fre«  trwlo  and  In  iLo  ultnn»to  rrpfal  of 
the  com-Uwa,  of  which  hi*  brother,  Mr  ChniliM  I'elhara  Villiera, 
had  bten  the  earliest,  the  most  constant,  and  the  moet  able  advo- 
.•ale.  yor  thij  reason,  upon  the  forraalion  of  I.^rd  Jolm  BoseeU'l 
first  administration,  LorU  Clarrndon  accpplcd  tlie  office  of  Pre- 
ndeot  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  T«rK«  ia  hia  ran'<r  the  Oorernor- 
Oaoeralship  of  India  vu  offered  him,  and  once  the  Gorcmor- 
Generalahio  of  Canada — these  be  icfoaed  frosi  retoctance  to 
withdnw  uom  the  poUtica  of  Europe.  Bnt  in  1847  a  teaae  of  daty 
eompelled  kin  to  tue  •  Cmt  aore  Uboriou  and  nnconfenial  appoint- 
SMd;  n*  darfn  «l  th*  «abtaal  «m  to  alwfiA  tlw  Lord 
liMtnuiMf  of  IntaadL  hkI  Laid  Clmadn  «u  jnmlbi  vpon 
to  ateapt  that  omea,  witii  a  via*  to  traaafona  It  anloMftetoan  blah 
•aentorythip  of  Stata.  Bot  ka  Ikad  Ml  baan  bhbj  Boatta  in 
DoUin  before  he  acknowladced  tlut  tita  dWcdltiaaflMi  «dati«f  ia 
Ireland  eoold  eoly  be  aut  by  tha  oieat  vigfluit  aiNl  aaatjatla 
anthoritr,  ezercieed  on  tha  mal;  The  criais  was  one  of  extraoniin- 
•nr  periL  Afrariaa  Crimea  al  kocrible  atrocity  had  inrrravJ  three- 
fold. The  CkthoUo  clergr  were  openly  diaaffected.  Thia  wae  the 
aaoond  year  of  a  famine  which  bad  deeolated  Ireland.  The  popula- 
tion, dixritnatt*!  hy  ttnrvation  and  disf  ise,  lived  upon  the  poor-rate 
and  tile  alms  of  England,  in  J  pxii  rumiinarr  mf-aturnwart  required 
to  regulate  the  bounty  of  tlic  Govcnimcnt  and  the  nation.  In  1848 
the  French  BcTolntion  let  kjoio  frenh  elements  of  diecord,  which 
ciilmioatr<l  ia  an  i)K>Uiro  insurrection,  and  for  a  lengthened  period 
Ireland  w«a  a  prey  to  more  th«n  her  wonted aymptonu  Of  diaaflection 
and  disorder.  During  tboso  five  years  Lord  CUrcndon  held  the 
n  iii-M  of  the  rice-repal  govemnif>nt  ;  a  Ui*k  niorv  entirely  repTiffnant 
lo  lita  own  predileicliuna  and  more  certain  to  be  repaiil  with  nn- 
roerit*!  t  t  i  [ny  cou'.d  not  hiwe  VK>en  ir.i|)o»«d  ujm  tiim.  Kut  he 
l>ors  up  a(^iust  tliat  floo<i  of  iiaitiie  piLsiiiona  and  difficulties  with 
nnahaken  firmneia.  He  fed  the  etarring  ;  he  subdued  the  factious  ; 
he  crashed  the  nbellioaj.  Ue  left  Ixtund  himjpermanent  marka  of 
tepraraaiaatlatlwlmliiktiaBaf  IiaUad;  aadTha  practiaed,  as  (ar 
aapaarilto,  tta  toaaJaat  toUaiattaa  al  awaa  and  at  creeds.  U  any 
HHW  la  aaMMdatad  la  Iidaad  wtfb  ttawaaaaottaa  afajwamiaat 
al  aaaa  ftm,  fu-dghtod,  aad  Shuti,  It  ibattU  fea  Ibl  af  Laid 
Chwadnw.  His  eenricea  were  cxpreesly  aekaowladgal  bjr  bat 
¥n|aalj  in  tha  Speech  4o  both  Houses  of  ParlianeBt  tnm  tha 
throna,  on  Septenbar  6,  1848,— this  being  the  first  time  that  any 
civil  aerrieea  obtaioed  that  honour  ;  and  ne  wae  made  a  Knight  of 
the  Garter  (retaining  also  the  Orand  Cross  of  the  Bath  by  special 
order  of  her  Majesty)  on  the  S3d  Uarch  lao.  Looking  mak  to 
that  period,  after  an  interral  of  moia  than  twenty  years,  tt  most  he 
aeknowladged  that  from  this  crisis  dates  the  feneration  of  Ireland. 
The  population,  reduoed  In  nnmhem,  h««  ne rer  ceased  to  tdrsnee 
la  prosperity  ;  WSgec  have  risen  ;  the  Und  haa  bocn  freed  from 
•ectilar  incumbrances  ;  erinic  has  diminished  ;  and  trea*in  it.n-irbM 
nerer  recovered  the  crusiiinp  defrnt  of  Smith  O'Brien  and  Jlcnqhcr. 
Lord  Clarendon  hail  a  larg<)  share  m  prnmoting  these  results  ;  hilt 

be  hailed  with  no  roiiunon  mti»r:v;tioR  the  change  of  Oamiaaiaat 
which  released  him  from  those  ardnons  datiea  ia  1852, 

ITpoQ  tiha  fonnatloB  of  tiia  eoaUtioB  inEniatry  batwaen 

tbe  Whigaand  tbo  Peolitca,  in  1863,  under  Lord  Abc.'.lu  n, 
pramier  pUc«d,  without  heaitation,  the  foreiga  oSice 
in  the  hands  of  Lotd  Clarendon  ;  bat  incredaloaa  himaelf 
of  lha  paril  <d  «ir,  »}iick  was  already  castiqg  ita  dark 
aldHlov  «f«r  flu  Eaat,  Lord  Abardaen  aoaght  ratbar  toebaek 
than  to  stimulate!  tho  dectsinns  wliich  might  pos^iMy  bavo 
arruatcd  tho  cuurao  ol  hostilities.  It  can  bardljr  now  be 
doubted  that  the  beaitation  which  appeared  to  mark  the 
aaooeaaivaatapa  of  (ha  Weatoro  aUiea  aooooiaged  thaeaar  to 
■lera  darinf  aggreaaSooa;  and  Lord  Ctanndoa  eonfaaaad,  in 
an  cxj-rcM!  n  ^vh:rh  was  never for^^ottcn,  tint  we  "drifted" 
intij  war,  vfiich  a  more  jnumpt  dctiuucc  aud  un  open  alliance 
between  the  Western  powers  and  the  Porte  might  have 
amated.  But  the  war  oao«  beg«n  Lord  Clarendoa  con- 
tiniMdlj  urged  tbe  proaaeattOD  of  it  wUb  ttagroatast  ener^. 
Ho  employed  every  means  in  hi;!  power  Ui  ctimukle  and 
aaaiat  the  war  departments,  and  above  ail  he  maiutaincd 
tlw  doMCt  nktioiM  wUk  «nr  Fnuch  tOm,  on  vkoM  €0> 


operation  ercrytbinp  J:'ir'iT!e(L  Tbo  Fmpcror  Nic!ir>la» 
had  apeculatod  ou  the  impo.'i.'i.iLility  uf  the  auatained  joint 
action  of  France  and  England  in  council  and  in  the  field. 
It  waa  OMialy  hjr  Lonl  Clarandoo  at  WbitabaU  and  hj 
LntA  Baglaa  bafon  Sabaatopot 'tliafe  wnA  a  iwrnbutattaa 
wan  rendered  practicable,  and  did  cventnally  tn-;"-ph  orcr 
the  enemy.  Tho  dijilomatic  conduct  of  such  au  ulimnce 
for  three  years  between  two  great  nationg  jealous  of  their 
militaij  boaour  4uid  fighting  for  no  acparate  politkal 
adra&laga^  triad  by  aaoaadva  baidahipaand  at  nwrnebta  «• 
tbo  verge  of  defeat,  waa  certainly  one  of  the  most  ardtious 
dutica  ever  performed  by  a  miniater.  No  otio  will  ever 
know  all  tho  labour  it  co^i  ,  but  tho  rceult  waa  due  in  tho 
main  to  tha  confidence  with  which  Lord  Ctarendoo  had 
inspired  tbe  e  aparar  «f  tta  Fraoch,  and  to  tbe  affectaM 
and  regard  of  the  mfnmf  nhom  ha  bad  kaeva  in  fixate 
from  her  childhood. 

In  1856  Lord  Clarendon  took  bi«  Rc.it  at  tbo  Congrcw 
of  Pariji  convoke-il  for  tbe  reatoration  of  peace,  as  first 
BriUith  rknipotcntiary.  inraalad  With  fnU  powers.  It 
waa  tba  first  timaainca  tba  appaaiaaea  of  Lord  Caatlereagh 
at  Yienna  that  a  aaeretary  el  state  for  foreign  aflCairs  had 
been  present  in  person  at  a  congress  on  the  Continent 
Lord  Clarendon'a  first  care  waa  to  obtain  ibc  admission  of 
Italy  to  tbe  council  chamber  as  a  belligerent  power, 
and  to  raise  tba  buikr  which  still  azclndcd  Ftnaaia  as  a 
neutral  one.    Bat  in  Ib9  genets]  anxiety  of  all  tba  powers 
to  tenninato  tbe  war  tbcro  waa  no  email  danger  tbat  tbe 
oujecta  for  which  it   bad  be«a  undertaken  would  be 
abandoned  or  forgotten.     It  ia  due,  we  may  aay,  en- 
tirely to  tha  finnnasa  of  I^ovd  Qantidoo  that  tba  princtpte 
of  tbe  nantfatiiatioa  of  tba  Black  Sea  wta  preaerred,  tb^ 
tbe  Ruaaian  attempt  to  trick  tbe  elli  5  out  of  tbe  ceti&ioa  is 
Boaaarabia  was  defeated,  and  tbat  the  rueulta  of  tbe  war 
were  for  a  time  secured*   The  Congreaa  was  eacer  to  turn 
to  othar  aali^actib      ffwhapi  tha  noat  impoctaat  tasolt  of 
ite  dalibaiaiioiii  was  dba  mlebntad  Baebuatioa  of  tba 
Maritime  Pow  ers,  which  aboIiFbcd  privateering.  dcSncd  the 
right  of  blockade,  and  limited  tbe  right  of  capture  to 
anaaqr^  ptoperty  in  enemy's  shipe.    Lord  Clarendon  bu 
been  accused  of  an  abandoBmant  of  what  aia  tannad  tba 
belligerent  righta  of  thto  eonntty,  whidi  vera  undottttadly 
baaed  on  the  old  maritime  laws  of  Europe.    But  be  acted 
in  strict  conformity  with  the  views  of  tbo  Britiab  cabinti, 
and  the  British  cabinet  adopted  iboso  views  becauso  it  was 
Eatisflad  tbat  it  was  not  for  tba  benefit  of  tba  oountiy  lo 
ndbara  to  pvaetiesa  wbidi  axpoasd  tha  vast  nareantifo 
interests  of  Britniri  t  i  depredation,  even  by  tlo  cruii>crs 
of  a  sooondaiy  mantimo  power,  and  which,  if  vigwrou^y 
enforced  agaiast  neutrala,  could  not  fail  to  embroil  her 
with  avaiT  maritima  stata  in  tha  worbL   Tha  ««P«>^ 
aaos  of  1780,  whan  tha  amad  saotfalitf  of  tha  Moitii 
reacted  so  fatally  on  Ibc  American  war,  in  ^h"  rrtost  cor.- 
elosive  dcmonef ration  of  the  fatal  results  ol  tacli  a  Bystem 
of  policy;  and  the  more  enlightened  views  of  the  prc*er,t 
day  have  abown  that  a  commercial  belligoreot  nation  vould 
loAe  far  more  than  ahe  would  gaun  by  tha  ■oppiMwanof  tha 
neutral  trade,  even  if  Bucb  a  gupprt-ssion  were  poaaiblo. 

Upon  the  recoostitutiou  of  the  Whig  administration  is 


>  naCMfliaaaWaraDdtbapeaeaorilMkaaiaasMabliUrtiai*- 
flMa)  to  the  poltUee  of  Eoiope.  They  fascasdTatkay  lhaa  tha  Maksl 
gracp  of  Bimfa,  sad  fsva  to  the  Ottoman  empire  twenty  yean  cf 
peace  and  aasail^,  wlkfc  Bight,  uder  abler  mien,  have  resto  red  It  ta 
real  lodapcndeace  and  prosperity.  They  overthrew  tbe  prepoedetaBes 
which  the  Kmperor  Kicbolas  had  easerted  ia  Europe  ;  they  cemcat^ 
tbe  atUanee  of  France  and  Kn!:1ird  ;  xnd  they  led  tlie  wtv  to  the  eali- 
sequeot  changes  which  followc^l  In  IU:y  and  Oermanj.  Tbeea  *rri  all 
objeota  wMth  Lord  danen'Jon  hsd  »t  hcsrt.  and  allhoiifh  co  mptsle 
eao  hope  'o  h.-^\a  a  Ti"r:n«nrnl  Itiflurtics  on  l!ie  (.>i:r'f  of  Li-niAu  »!tain. 

the  eveaU  of  the  last  tweoty-five  /ean  have  not  been  Dniaflncocad  bf 
Ua  Hbaral  aad  aenciUatofr  atowa. 
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I8M,  Loid  J«llB  Bnwell  made  it  a  cunJition  of  bia  accept- 
«IC«  of  offloe  andw  Lord  Palmeraton  that  the  Foreign  Do- 
partneat  aboald  be  placed  in  bis  own  hands,  Ttrhich  implied 
that  Lord  Clarendon  should  be  excluded  from  offico,  xh  it 
would  bare  been  iooousiatent  alike  with  his  dignity  and 
hb  tnlttto  fill  onj  other  post  in  the  Uorernmcnt.  The 

ooaaaqiicnc*  ms  thit  from  18A9  tiU  IMi  Lotd  Clarendon 
mhalned  oat  of  ofllos,  ud  tba  eriUcal  nlatioito  aming  out 

of  the  civil  war  id  the  United  States  were  left  to  the 
guidaaoa  of  £arl  Bnssell.  But  be  re-entered  the  cabinet 
ia  Maj  1684  a«  Chancellor  of  the  Duchj  of  Luncaeter; 
«nd  upon  the  death  of  Lotd  fUmantan  in  1860,  Lord 
RnneU  again  became  prfoas  miaittar,  wtian  Lord  Cwendon 
returned  to  tlio  Foreign  OSicc,  which  waa  again  confided 
to  him  for  the  third  time  upon  the  formation  of  Mr  Glad- 
atona^odministration  in  1868.  To  the  last  moment  of  his 
aiiataae^  Locd  dataodoo  contiDnad  to  davoto  tmrj  faculty 
of  Ua  mind  and  every  instant  of  hia  lifa  to  tlia  pnUie  aerriee ; 
and  he  expired  Riirrounded  l>y  the  boxes  and  pnpers  of  bis 
ofike  on  the  27th  June  ItiiO,  within  a  few  dfljra  of  that 
mat  catastropho  which  was  about  to  change  tiie  face  of 
Eonpa^  and  whidk  he,  if  anjr  bodj,  aidit  WMaibfy  iMtv* 
laUudad  or  avotted.  Hia  daath  caUad  fortli  aipraanona 
of  the  deepest  syniftalhy  and  regret  from  all  the  courts 
and  statesmen  of  both  hemispheres;  and  these  manifesta- 
tions of  more  than  official  sorrow  were  collected  and  kid 
before  parliament  hf  order  of  the  Qooeiu  Iliia  ia  not 
the  place  to  onlargo  on  Aa  cbam  of  L<»d  Oanndon'a 
personal  demeanour,  or  on  the  playfulness  and  grace  he 
threw  over  the  conduct  of  gre^t  atfuira.  Wo  must  content 
onrselTaa  with  a  Wief  record  of  what  he  did  in  pnUfat  liCtb 
Bat  no  iMNi  Qwod  mora  to  tiM  tnflaeoM  of  a  ynarom, 
naaiUbli,  and  libaiml  dhpoailioa.  If  be  hid  vvnUn  be 
never  ceased  to  treat  them  with  the  consideration  and  con- 
fidence of  friends,  and  he  cared  but  little  for  the  ordinary 
prizes  of  ambition  in  flompariiOB  with  the  advancement  of 
the  great  cause  of  peace  and  progress  in  the  world. 

A  notice  gf  I<or«l  C1»T«»i<inri,  Vv  a  dkudW  liAod,  waa  Minted  iu 
fVascr't  Magaxins  for  August  1870,  from  which  we  havoDorrnvn  i| 
■oni«  details.  No  oth«r  bio(^»[ih v  of  this  eminent  and  socomplishcd 
etateanuui  bu  been  pnblUhed.  (H.  R ) 

CLABI,OlOTAimiOAnu>]lAMA,ebapal-aiartoratFiatoia, 
waa  bom  at  Pisa  in  1669.   The  time  of  his  dcatli  ia  on' 

known.  Ho  was  tlio  most  celebrated  pupil  of  Colon na, 
chapel-master  of  &  Petronio,  at  Bologna.  The  worka  by 
which  Clari  distinguished  himself  pre-eminently  are  his  vocnl 
dneta  and  triai^  with  a  ooattnned  boss,  pubUaliad  in  1720. 
In  theso  beantifat  rad  hanwd  compooitiona  the  tonal  na- 
ponscs  and  modulations  are  in  the  modern  style.  An  edi- 
tion of  the~.e  duets  and  trio>!,  with  a  pianoforte  accompeni- 
oant,  was  pablished  at  Farin  in  1823,  by  Mirccki.aPbtlah 
Baaieian,  and  a  pnpil  of  Cbambiai.  In  aoch  esteen  wen 
tbeaa  eonpoatttona  bald  by  Cbcrubioi,  tbtt,  b  tbo  eonno 
of  hia  Btudica,  ho  repeatedly  transcribed  them  with  bis 
own  band,  as  models  of  excelleoefc  CUri  compoaed  one 
opwa,  U  Bono  JMirmOtt  and  for  tin  ehuch  a  SMai 
and  foor  other  worfca 
CLARINET,   fleo  Oiioa. 

CLARK,  Sin  Jamer  (1788-1870),  an  English  physician, 
was  born  at  Cullen,  in  BanfTshire.  He  was  educated  at 
the  gtunimar  school  of  Fordyce,  and  at  the  universities  of 
Aberdean  and  £diabufgb,  at  the  fonnar  of  which  he  toodc 
tbo  degiea  of  1C.A.,  ^  the  latter  that  of  M.D.  Re  served 
for  six  years  a  surgeon  in  the  navy  ;  be  then  fpcnt  some 
time  in  travelling  on  the  Continent,  in  order  to  investigate 
the  effeeta  of  the  mineial  waters  and  the  climate  of  voriona 
pUeee  eommonlj  reeommended  to  invalida  i  and  for  eight 
jmn  ko  waa  aattled  at  Some.  Tn  1824  be  waa  ^oeen  phy- 
aician  to  Prince  Lco(>old  of  Saxe  Coburg,  and  two  years 
after  be  oommeo^  to  practise  in  Loodou  as  phyi»ictaa  to 


the  St  George's  Parochial  Infirmary.  lie  waa  elected  a 
fellow  of  the  Boyal  Bodety  in  1832;  in  18Sfi  he  was 
appointed  ph}-sician  to  the  Duchess  of  Kent  and  the 
I'rmcess  Victoria,  and  on  the  Bcce&:uon  of  the  latti  r  to  tlie 
throne  he  became  physician  in  ordinary  to  tbo  Queen. 
On  the  foundation  of  the  university  of  London,  he  waa 
made  a  Acndier  of  ita  senate ;  and  be  belonged  to  maaj 
medical  aoeietka  both  at  home  and  abroad  In  1SS8  he 
v-as  created  baronet  Sir  James  Clark  made  a  special 
£tudy  of  sanatory  science,  and  he  was  also  regarded  aa  an 
auihority  on  diseases  of  th»lunga.  Ue  published — Medical 
Hetm;  The  Sanativt  Injltuttetj^  CimaU,  eontdaing  valu- 
able meteorological  tables ;  d  lYeatm  m  AtAnemvy  Cm* 
ntmftitM  and  IScrofulout  Dueate ;  and  Clinieal  Itutnction. 

CLA.RK,  Thomas  (1801-1867),  a  distinguished  chemist, 
was  born  at  Ayr,  on  the  3Ist  March  1801.  His  father  was 
captain  of  a  meiobant  veaael,  and  bia  motbar  bena  tbo 
Ayrshire  needleworb.  Ha  was  edneattd  at  ue  Ayr 
Academy,  a  school  of  great  cfTicieDcy  and  repute.  Tn  1816 
he  entered  the  counting-house  of  Cb&rles  Macintosh  it  Co., 
the  inTaBton  of  the  waterproof  cloth,  but  soon  obtained 
the  ffion  coMMtialeitmtioB  of  dmnietin  Tennant'hcbeuip 
OBlwoikiatfllBollogi.  Tn1816  bowaaappobited  leetmw 
on  chemistry  to  the  GIa.<igow  mechanics'  institution,  where 
be  propoonded  advanced  views  on  the  atomic  theory  and 
tbo  tbeoiy  of  salts.  The  same  year  he  published  his  fimt 
papera^  eowtaining  his  dlaoovaiy  of  tbo  mno^iboanata  of 
soda,  which  waa  a  tominf-pMnt  in  chemical  biatoij. 
Becoming  a  medical  student  in  the  university  of  Glangow, 
ho  took  the  degree  of  M.D.  in  1831.  Ho  was  for  several 
yeais  apothecary  to  tbe  QteigOV  Mtnary,  and  publiiibed 
iovainl  important  pnpan  on  pharmacy.  In  1832  he  pob- 
liabed  in  the  Weilmntter  Jtenew  an  daborate  inquiry  info 
the  existing  system  of  weighfa  aTid  measures.  In  1833  be 
obtained  by  competition  the  chair  of  chemistry  in  Marischal 
College,  Aberdeen.  About  the  same  time  he  matured  two 
i  m  po  rtant  practical  ivaearchca  relating  to  tbo  coaatmction  uf 
1 1 }  i  [  ometen  and  the  meani  of  detecting  aieenie.  Tn  1 835 
lie  published  a  paper  on  the  "Application  of  the  Hot  Blast," 
explaining  the  principle  of  its  etiicacy.  In  1836  appeared 
hia  iMer  to  UitMherlich  on  the  Oxygen  Salts.  Clark's 
name  becamo  moat  gpaenlly  known  in  connection  with  bia 
water  teats  and  biaproeMafor  aoftening  hard  (chalk)  waten. 
The-se  came  out  in  1841.  The  tests  have  been  in  u.so  ever 
since;  and  the  lofteDiag  process  intended  for  the  London 
waters,  but  not  at  jet  adej^  by  any  of  tbe  London  com* 
panie^  baa  been  rwj.  anmsafully  canied  ont  an  aavetai 
places.  In  1844  bia  health  gave  way  under  mental  ettain, 
and  be  ceased  to  bo  able  to  lecture  to  bis  class.  Being 
removed  also  from  his  laboratory,  be  did  little  more  che- 
mical work,  except  directing  bis  aariitant  in  perfecting  his 
water  teata,  Hia  acti ve  m  ind.  bowaftr*  oonld  not  rest,  and 
bo  tooknp  aeverail  inquiries,  toe  last  of  ell,  wUdl  occupied 
what  strength  he  bad  for  nearly  twenty  years  before  his 
death,  being  the  historical  originof  the  Gospels.  Proceeding 
from  one  stage  to  another,  be  finally  concentrated  his  cner- 
gi«o  on  an  attempt  to  eettle  tbe  true  rcadingn  of  the  Qteek 
text  of  the  three  limt  Ooapela.  Hb  mode  of  proeeedmg 
displayed  the  peculiar  sagacity  and  tact  shown  in  hia  scien- 
tific inventions,  and  his  results  had  reached  a  form  admit- 
ting of  publication  at  tbo  time  of  bia  death.  The  work 
would  have  been  vary  taluablo  in  connection  with  the  ra- 
▼{akn  of  Ike  Bible,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  hie  anr? iT< 
ing  relatives  didnot  see  fit  to  publish  it.  Cl-ulc  took  a  leading 
part  in  all  the  discussions  relating  to  the  improvement  of 
the  university  of  Aberdeen.  He  waa  an  admirable  lecturer, 
but  unfortunate  kia  teacbiag  oMver  w«  ahort  He  died 
at  Olasiraw  on  tbe  9Ttb  Howmber  1867. 

CLARKE,  Adam  (:•.  17G0-1832),a  WcsMan  dlvino^dis- 
tin^islicd  lor  bia  vancd  learning,  waa  born  at  Moybeg,  in 
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tho  north  of  Ireland  ill  ITuOorlTC?.  Aftar  rccfsivingarery 
liniitod ©duration  ho  w.is  ajiprt'iiticod  toa  liiiun  nuuiufacturer, 
but,  lliMliQg  theetniiloyineul  uncongenial,  he  soon  iibandoiied 
it,  aad  doToted  himself  to  atudy.  11  ij^  perents  belonged  to  a 
Methodist  coDgregatiaanndsr  the  r>a8t  aral  charge  of  Breedon, 
one  of  Weslejr's  earlioat  aaaociataa  in  Um  lC«tbodiat  mov*- 
meat,  bj  whoM  advice  young  Clarke  wm  sent  to  the  school 
founded  by  Wc^Kjy  at  KingBwood,  near  Bristol.  In  1782 
bo  entered  on  tho  duties  o(-  the  luiniatry,  being  appointed 
by  Wealcj  to  tin  Bndloid  (WUtahire)  circuit  His  popu- 
kii^  M  ft  jwMdtar  mi  rwj  gfwil»  iad  liU  in  th* 

dsnomliuition  M  tadieated  by  the  feet  that  b*  wm  tliiw 
times  choaen  to  be  president  of  tho  Conference.  Heaenred 
twice  on  the  Louilon  circuit,  tho  second  period  being 
latmitd  coatiderably  longer  than  the  rule  allowed,  at  the 
meU  nqoMl  of  tlio  Biitiah  and  Foreigo  Bibb  8oeiMv, 
who  had  •m^loyti  bim  in  the  prepomtion  ti  tliair  Axntt 
Bible.  Hq  had  found  time  during  hit  itioeraucy  for  diligent 
study  of  Hebrew  and  other  Oriental  languagca,  uudortaken 
chiefly  with  tho  view  of  qualifying  himself  for  the  great 
work  of  hif  lifc^  his  Commmtarp  on  tk$  Mulf  Senptun$t 
tin  flntTdtine  of  whidi  itppeund  in  1810,  and  Che 
eighth  and  lo-st  in  1826.  It  i«  a  work  of  much  learning 
and  ttbduy,  and  it  atill  j>L>&sessM  somo  value,  though  it  is 
in  great  purt  Kupcrseded  by  tho  nsaults  of  hil^t  ucholarship. 
Dr  Olarke's  other  literary  works  were  very  numerous,  la 
1902  he  published  a  BMiograpkical  Dictionary  in  aix  toI- 
iimw*,  to  wlii.h  ho  afterwards  added  a  supplenient.  lie 
w  as  selecti^^d  by  llio  Records  Commission  to  edit  Ryracr'a 
F'f  'Jent,  a  ta^  for  which  he  wa.'*  not  well  qualified,  and 
which  he  did  sot  complete.  He  also  wrote  Jdevmir$  of  the 
Wedef  FomUjf  (1823),  and  edited  a  large  number  of  reli- 
gious works.  He  dieid  of  cholera  in.  London  on  the  16th 
August  1832.  His  MLsceUaneous  Works  hare  been  pub- 
lisbcd  in  a  collected  form  in  13  Tola.,  and  ft  lift  by 
J.  B.  B.  Clarke  appeared  in  18.33. 

CLABKE,  Edwa&o  Daihel  (1769-1822),LL.D.,  an 
English  traveller,  was  bom  at  Willingdon,  Sussex,  June  5, 
1 769.  In  1 786  he  obtained  the  office  of  chapel  clerk  at  Jesus 
College,  Cambridge,  but  the  Ims  of  his  fatlier  at  this  time 
involved  him  ia  many  ditficultioa.  In  1790  he  took  liia 
degree,  and  koidq  after  became  private  tutor  to  the  Honour- 
aUa  Heujr  Toffaw,  napbew  of  the  duke  of  Dorset  In 
1793  1m  obtalnad  an  engagement  to  travvl  with  Lord 
Berwick  through  Qermauy,  SwitZLtland,  :iiid  Italy.  Aft<,T 
crossing  the  Alps,  and  visiting  a  few  of  the  principal  cities 
of  Itoly,  including  Roow^  ha  repairad  to  Naples,  where  he 
ninaiDiid  nearly  two  Tain.  Uaviiig  retnrmd  to  EnglaDd 
ia  tho  aiimner  of  1794»  ha  beoama  tutor  in  aevwal  matia- 
guisbed  familicd.  In  1799  he  set  out  with  a  Mr  Cripp.^ 
OQ  a  tour  through  the  Continent  of  Europe,  cumm>  nc- 
ing  with  Norway  and  Sweden,  whence  they  proceeded 
tinongh  Busaia  and  tho  Crimea  to  Cuoataotinople,  Rhodes, 
and  anarwtrdi  to  Egypt  and  Paleatinft,   Aftor  tha  eapttula- 

iion  of  Alexsndria,  Cl.irke  v^as  of  conKi(leral>le  use  in 
e^uriug  tor  England  the  &Utuej«,  sarcophagi,  map't,  nmnu- 
scripts,  iic,  which  had  been  collected  by  the  Frtni  h  s  l\  .ina. 
Qraaoa  waa  tha  emuitfy  next  viaited.  From  Athens  the 
traveUen  prooaedad  hy  land  to  Oooatantinople,  aad  after 
a  short  st[.y  u\  that  city,  directed  their  course  homcw.irda 
thr,iUgL  Uuiuuiia,  Austria,  Qvrmany,  and  France.  Clarke, 
who  had  now  obtained  considerable  reputation,  took  up 
hie  residence  at  Cambridge,  and  tbare  be  eontinaed  cbiafly 
to  roslde  till  the  day  of  his  death.  Ba  raeeivad  tha 
degree  of  LL.D.  ehor'ly  jifL-  r  \m  return,  on  rirr  ur;t  of  the 
valuable  donationn,  italudiut;  a  colossal  btaluo  of  the 
l^lrtusijiian  Cert^,  which  lie  had-ffiade  to  the  university. 
He  waa  also  presented  to  the  college  living  of  Harlton, 
to  which,  four  years  later,  his  fathcr-in-law  added  that 
oC  Yaldhain.    Towards  tha  end  of  1808  Clarke  waa 


appointed  to.  the  profenonhip  of  minaiah|gj>,  than  in 
instituted.    Nor  waa  his  peraeveranoa  aa  a  travcOar  cAetk 

wind  unrowardod.  The  MiiS.  which  he  had  collected  la 
the  course  of  his  travels  were  sold  to  the  Bodleian  Libraiy 
fur  XlOUO  ;  and  by  the  publicaUon  of  his  travels  he 
realized  altogather  a  clear  profit  of  Banklaa 
lecturing  on  mineralogy-  and  dischargiog  hia  clarieal  duties 
Dr  Clarke  eagerly  prujecuted  the  study  of  chemiitry,  and 
made  several  discoveries,  principally  by  means  of  the  gai 
bbwpipe,  which  he  had  brought  to  a  high  dagree  of  per- 
faction.  Hia  health  gave  way  nndar  too  aidbnt  atadjr ; 
and  aftar  a  aboit  Iflnaai  ha  ax|iiiad  at  LiODdoa,  Manh 

9,  18'-"-  Til  all  the  relations  of  life  Dr  Clarke  was  1:1-! 
amiubia  Uiiiu  ,  und  hia  enthuhiaam  waa  united  \^itli  ^  gr^iit 
capacity  for  enduring  long-continuod  exertion,  both  mental 
and  ftl^yatoal.    Tha  following  ia  n  liat  of  hia  prinoipal 

T*»tinumy  of  AtUAcr*  rtip^eling  IA«  CoJoiaal  Statue  tf  Ctn*  in 
tht  Fubtte  Library,  Camhridf,  8vo,  1601-8;  TIm  Tomh 
AUvmdir,  a  DiMtriation  m  tkl  Samfkayu*  brvught  fnm  AUr- 
mttdria,  tmd  m^winlh*  BHMk  Muunm,  ito,  1800  ;  A  MMhtHmt 
JPmrflmfai  If  At  Min*raJ  Kingdmn,  fcL,  1807  ;  ADtmr^/Hmaf 
Oe  Ormk  MmUm  hroufU  from  As  Astm  ^  Oe  amtmt,  Afdi- 
ptlaifo,  and  MMmmKmit,  amddtpctUtdimtli*  OMaml^  XAwy^ 
Cambridyt,  Svo,  1M9 ;  TOwh  <s  aartiwis  flwwili  tm  ^Burtfi,  jUii, 

and  Afriat,  4tfl,  1?10-1S19. 

CLARKE,  Dft  Bamcbi,  (1675-1739),  ft  oalabifttad  Eqg. 
lish  philoaopharand  divine,  waa  tiw  aon  of  Edward  Cblka^ 

alderniiin  of  Norwich,  who  had  reprt«ented  that  city  in 
parlianieut  for  several  years,     lie  woe  born  October  11, 
1G75  .  -  nd  having  fiiuiihed  hiscducatiua  at  the  free  school  of 
Norwich  in  16^1,  removed  thence  to   Cains  College 
Cambridge,  whera  hia  uncommon  aMlitiaa  aeon  began  to 
dijsplay  Lhemaelve.s.    Though  th6  philosophy  of  Descartes 
was  at  that  linio  tho  reigning  system  at  the  univensily,  yet 
Clarke  easily  mastered  the  new  system  of  Newton,  and 
contributed  greatly  to  the  spread  of  the  Newtonian  philO' 
sopby  by  publishing  an  excellent  translation  of  Boundtli 
fhytict  with  notes,  which  he  finished  before  ha  was  twenty- 
two  years  of  age.    The  system  of  Bohattlt  was  founded 
entirely  upon  Cartesian  principles,  and  was  previously 
known  only  through  the  medium  of  a  rude  Latin  vttraioa. 
Clarka  not  onlj  gave  a  new  translation,  but  added  to  it 
such  notaaaa  iraaa  aaloalatad  to  laad  atadaota  inaensibly  to 
other  and  traarnotiona  of  aefeoeeL    ''The  anccesa,"  saya 
Bi.shop  Hoadlcy,  "an.swered  exceedingly  well  to  hi.shjjK'A; 
and  h«  may  justly  be  styled  a  gr«at  benefactor  to  the 
university  in  this  attempt"    It  continued  to  be  need  aa  ft 
tazjb-book  in  the  uniTacnty  till  aupplanted  bj  tha  Uottiaw 
of  Kawton,  which'  it  hftd  haan  designed  to  introdote. 
Whiston  relates  that,  in  1697,hcT)U-t  young  Clarke  (at  that 
time  chaplain  to  Moore,  bishop  of  Norwich),  then  wholly 
unknown  to  him,  at  a  culfec  liouso  in  that  city,  whore  thej 
entered  into  oonvanation.  about  tha  Gartaaiau  phikac^y, 
particularly  Bohaolt'a  PAjrswt,  whidi  Clarka'a  tutor,  aa  he 
tfli.H  u.H,  had  j)Ut  him  u|Kin  translating.     "  The  result  of  tliia 
couvers-atioQ  was,"  &ays  AVhiston,  "  that  I  was  greatly 
surprised  that  so  young  a  man  as  Clarka  then  was  should 
know  ao  much  of  thoaa  anbtima  diaooT^aria^  vhicb  wera 
than  fthnoat  a  aaerat  to  all  hoi  to  a  few  partienlar  nathe- 
rnatician.'*.    Nor  do  I  remember,"  coutinucA  he,  "ali-  .e 
one  or  two  at  the  most,  whom  I  had  then  met  with,  tli,*!. 
seemed  to  know  bo  much  of  that  philosophy  as  Clarke.' 
This  translation  of  Rohault  was  first  printed  in  1C97,  8va 
There  have  been  four  editions  of  it :  tha  laat  and  hart  ia 
that  of  1718,  which   has  the  following  title: — Jacvli 
Rohaulti  Phy$ica.    Latiim  vertU,  recetuvii,  rt  Mberiorihut 
jam  Ajinoialionihut,  ex  ilhiMri-tsimi  Iiaaei  Ntwloni  Philo- 
tofJiia  maximam  partem  hauiUit,  ampiificavit  et  omavit  &■ 
Cl'trkf,  S.P.T.    Aeceduni  etiam  in  hac  quarta  editioMCWOiMt 
^iguai  iabtUtt  ttri  ta«Mir  eC  AumotatioKef  mwAma  awaC 
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MMfer.  II  wm  tmnslated  into  Engliak  Igr  Dr  John  Chcka, 
dw  of  Baxma,  and  faUiibad  in      toL  Bn, 
OInka  •flarwndi  lanad  Ui  fbonglito  to  dMnfty,  ui4 

iu  order  to  qualify  bimself  for  the  mcred  ofTicc,  devoted 
kimseir  to  the  xtudy  of  Scripture  iu  tiiti  origina],  and  of  the 
primitive  Christian  writers.  Having  taken  holy  orders,  be 
bewmd  chaplain  U>  Moon^  biabop  of  Norwich,  who  wan 
evw  afterwardt  bit  flOMtent  triiBod  and  patron.  In  1699 
Wpnbliahad  two  treatiaea, — on«  entitled  Three  Pradieal 
luofi  <m.  Baptim,  Ca^firmation,  tuul  Sq>«nt<mce,  and 
the  othar,  5  "i^  Ji'^i^ecticn*  on  that  pari  cf  a  6ooA  coiled 
Amy^ior,  or  a  Dtjenee  of  MUton't  L^«,  »kiek  rektU*  to  tie 
Writing!  of  the  Primitive  Fatheri,  emd  tke  Canon  the 
Jfem  Tkitammt.  la  1701  lie  poUiihad  A  Fv^pknut 
upat  tike  Qoepti  of  St  MMkew,  wMdi  ma  followed^  in 

1702,  by  tli^^  P  traphratet  v}>on  the  Oost'^h  of  Sr  2farl- 
and  St  Lukt,  and  Boon  afterwards  by  a  third  volumo  upon 
St  John.  Ihey  were  attbaeqnently  printed  together  in  two 
Tolomea  8to,  and  have  hbm  piMtd  thioq^  wveial 
•ditiona.  H«iatoBded  tohiwttMlMl  fnllwMBMflManer 
the  remaining  books  of  the  New  TeetRmcn^  bnt  nomething 
accidental! J  interrupted  the  execution  >jf  his  dthign. 

?vli  iiiwhile  Bishop  Moore  gave  hiin  the  rectory  of 
Drayton,  near  Norwich,  and  procorcd  hici  n.  pariah  in  the 
eity.  In  1704  bs  waa  appdnted  to  the  Btyle  leetoreabip, 
and  oboee  for  bie  ralyeet  Iba  Bving  and  Attnbolee  of  Qod. 
Hanp,g  been  appointed  to  tbe  aame  oflloe  in  the  foDowing 
year,  ho  chose  for  \i\s  subject  t.ii.;  TvliLncea  of  Natural 
and  Heveal:  1  Religion.  These  lectures  were  first  printed 
in  two  dLi,tinct  vdumea,  bat  were  afterwarda  eoUected 
iMatlier^  and  publiabad  nndar  th*  gaoanl  title  of  A 
Ifmamm  eeawmwiy  the  Btmg  and  JhtrHutta  of  Ood,  the 
Ohligaiion*  of  Naiiural  RAhjion,  and  the  Truth  and 
CtrtaxHty  of  the  CAritdan  Jievelalion,  in  oppoiUvm  to 
Hcbbee,  Spiioia,  the  author  of  the  OraeUe  of  Beatrng  Md 
«tiur  Demm  ^  Jfttmtl  and  JtmmUed  SdMam^ 
Bi  If 06  Iw  wnito  •  lalMitftoiB  irf  aona  poattkNia  wUeh 

been  mnirtninrt^  hy  Dr  DocIwpII  on  the  immortality  of  tho 
soul,  &i«d  drew  him  into  controversy  with  CiJJias. 
He  also  at  this  time  wrote  a  translation  of  Newton's  Optics, 
for  wbiah  fbe  anthor  preaented  bim  with  £500.  In  the 
aaBia  yw  abo,  throagh  tbe  infliiaaM  of  Biabop  Moore, 
he  obtained  tbe  rectory  of  St  Bennet'a,  Pbnl'a  Wharf, 
London  ;  and  he  soon  afterwards  appeared  at  the  court  of 
Qaeen  Anne,  who  u]  ]  n  t  i  ;m:ii  (  ne  of  her  chaplains  in 
ordinary,  and  afterwards,  in  1709,  presented  bim  to  the 
rectory  of  Bt  Jamee'a,  Westminster.  On  bis  elevation  to 
this  latter  offioe,  be  took  tbe  degree  of  doctor  in  dirinity, 
defending  as  his  thesis  the  two  propositions  j — "  1.  NvUttm 

fiJn  Cl-ri.sUaniT  r!,..y.rna,  in  .S':i~ri>  S^riiJurix  Iradiium,  eit 

reetm  raiiom  diMentanevm ;  no  article  of  the  Christain  faith, 
Mivered  in  the  Holy  ScrintWM^  ia  disagreeable  to  right 

m$  religio,  withtfol  tta  Ubertif  of  hnnma  aetibBi,  there 

can  be  no  religiun.  I>uring  the  aamo  year,  at  tho  request 
of  tbe  author,  he  revised  and  corrected  Whistou's  English 
translation  of  tbe  Apostolical  Conttitutim*. 

Ib  171S  h*  pobliahad  •  canln%  pnactiwtad  and 
amolalad  adilkii  of  Ommif*  Ooaaaflntiiriaa,  adoned  with 

d^gant  engravings.  It  waa  printed  in  folio,  1712,  and 
afterwards  in  8vo,  1720,  and  dedicated  to  the  duke  of 
Marlborougt.  During  tho  auuio  year  ho  published  his 
eelebrated  treatiae  on  The  Scripture  JJoctrine  of  the  Trinity, 
It  IS  divided  into  three  parta^  Tbe  first  contains  a  col- 
lection and  exegesis  of  all  tbe  texts  in  tbe  New  Testament 
relating  to  tbe  doctrine  of  tbe  Trinity  ;  in  tbe  second  tbe 
doctrine  ia  set  forth  at  large,  and  explained  in  panticular 
and  distinct  propositions ;  and  in  the  third  the  principal 
passages  in  the  liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England  relating 
t»  th*  doctrinf  9(  th9  TMati^  ar»  eonmdavad.  Whiatw  < 


infonna  «■  ttal^  MOM  time  before  tbe  publioition  of  this 
bo(Av«  MMMilBa  w  sent  to  bim  from  Ix>rd Clodabiliin and 
other  mlt^tna  of  Queen  Anne,  importing  "ttal  we  affairs 

of  the  public  wore  with  difficulty  then  kept  in  tb"o  binds 
of  those  that  were  for  liberty  ;  that  it  was  therefore  an 
un.Heasonable  time  for  the  publication  of  a  book  that  vould 
make  a  great  nuise  and  disturbance  ;  and  that  tberafova 
they  deaired  bim  to  failMar  till  a  fitter  opportunity  dionld 
offer  itself," — a  messsge  that  Clarke  of  course  entirely  dis- 
regarded. The  ministers  were  right  in  their  conjectures  , 
and  tbe  woik  not  only  provoked  a  great  number  of  ripIicA, 
but  occasioned  a  formal  ooumdaint  from  tbe  Lower  House 
of  ConTocation.  Clark^  in  Rfty,  drew  np  an  apologetic 
pre^Ma,  and  aftarwatda  gave  several  explanations,  whidi 
satiafiad  the  Upper  Hooaa ;  and  on  hit  pMgiiig  hiHaalf 
that  bis  future  eondwct  HMU  MtuiiOB  BO  tMNlhli^ 
matter  dropped. 

In  1716  and  I7I6]ie  had  a  disctission  with  Leibnitc 
relative  to  th*  priadples  of  natond  phihianilij  and 
religion,  wUdi  was  at  length  cat  abort  hf  tu  daalli 
of  his  antagonist.    A  collection  of  the  papers  which  pBisstd 
between  them  was  publighed  in  1717.    In  1719  he  was 
presented  by  Lord  Lechmere  to  the  mastership  of  Wigston's 
hospital  in  Leicester.    In  1724  he  pabfahad  aavanteail 
sermons,  elev«n  of  which  had  not  before  baan  printod.  Jg 
1727,  upon  tbe  death  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  he  was  offered 
by  tbe  court  tho  place  of  Master  of  tho  Mint,  worth  on  an 
average  from  XI 200  to  £1500  a  year.    This  secular  pre- 
ferment, however,  he  absolutely  refused, — a  circumetanca 
which  Wbistbn  regards  as  "  one  of  the  most  gloriooo 
actiooa  of  hia  lila^  and  affording  undeniable  «»&Tiction  that 
he  WM  to  eaneat  to  his  religion."   In  1728  was  publidied 
"A  Letter  from  Dr  Clarke  to  Benjamin  Hoadley,  F.R.S., 
occasioned  by  tho  conlrovepsy  rdating  to  the  Proportion 
of  Velocity  and  Force  in  Bodies  iu  Motion,"  printed  ia 
tha  i^fefasqpteaf  JIVaiisactMMS.  b  1729  ha  pobliahad  the 
fiiafe  twahe  bodfca  of  Hoaia>%  HhhIL  This  aditton  «ae 
printed  in  quarto,  and  dedicated  to  the  duke  of  Cumberland. 
"Tbe  translation  of  Uomer,  who  was  Clarke's  favourite 
author,"  says  Bishop  Hoadley,  "  with  bis  corrections,  mi^ 
now  be  styled  accurate ;  and  hia  notea,  aa  far  aa  thej  go^ 
are  indeed  atreaanryof  graannaticat  aod  critieal kDowwdga. 
Ho  was  called  to  his  task  by  royal  command,  and  ho  has 
performed  it  in  such  a  mnnner  as  to  be  worthy  of  tho 
young  prince  for  whom  it  waa  laboured."    Tbe  year  of  its 
publication  was  the  last  of  Clarke's  life.    Hitherto,  though 
not  robust,  be  bad  always  enjoyed  a  firm  state  of  health  ; 
but  on  the  moratog  of  Sunday,  11th  May  1729,  when 
going  out  to  preach  before  the  judges  at  Sergeant's  Inn, 
he  was  seised  with  a  sudden  illness,  which  caused  bis 
d^th  on  the  Saturday  morning  following.    He  died.  May 
17,  1729,  in  Uie  64th  year  of  bb  age. 

Soon  after  his  death  WHO  pobUdiad*  from  bis  origjnol 
manuscripts,  by  bis  hvofhar  Th  JTahn  Clarke,  deaa  of 
Sarum,  An  Ej-pontion  of  the  Church  Catcchiftn,  and  ten 
volumes  of  sermons,  in  8va  His  Mrpotitum  ia  com  posted 
of  the  laetores  which  he  read  every  Thursday  mornings 
for  some  noDtha  ill  the  jeer,  at  BtJamea^aehatdi.  Jo  tbe 
latter  part  of  hia  1^  ha  toWaad  A«m  vlA  great  cam,  and 
left  them  comjilctoly  prepared  for  the  press.  Three  years 
lifter  his  death  a])peured  also  tho  last  twelve  book*  of  the 
Iliad,  published  in  4to  by  his  son  Mr  Samuel  Clarke,  the 
first  three  of  these  books  aod  part  of  the  fourth  having,  as 
he  8tatea»  beeo  levised  and  aaootetad  by  bis  father. 

Clarke  was  of  a  cheerful  and  even  playful  disposition. 
An  intimate  friend  relates  that  happening  to  call  for  bim  be 
four.d  l.  'jM  swimming  upon  a  table.  At  another  time,  when 
Clarke  and  several  other  men  of  ability  and  learning  were 
indol^qg  in  dlveraion,  on  looking  out  at  tbe  vindow  he 
Mv ftfotfa bkckhcad  appoaciuDg tho buoaa;  ajpott vbch 
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be  criod  out,  "  Boys,  l>oy9,  be  \^  iso ;  here  comes  a  fooL" 
This  turn  of  bia  mind  ia  confirmed  by  Ur  Wiltoo^  who,  in 
hit  obMmtiaM  apon  th*  lio*  U  Ut  rupt. 

••Uafho^ltt^  MMh  dmt  w  la  tiM  wiM,* 
Hays,  "  Who  could  imagine  that  Locke  was  fond  of  roinancca; 
tii&t  Newton  once  atadied  astrology  ;  that  Dr  Clarke 
valaed  himself  on  his  agility,  and  frequently  HMwed  him- 
mU  in  a  piifita  raooi  oC  kia  booM»  in  Itnpiag  of«r  the 
tnUfliand  diaiit;  and  Ikatoaravllior  UmMf  was  •  great 

epicure  f 

rClttrkc,  uithou^h  in  no  department  a  ganius  of  the  first 
order,  was  a  man  of  great  general  ability,  lie  was  eminent 
aa  a  theologian,  a  mathematician,  a  metaphyaiciao,  and 
a  philologist  Hia  ehM  akrangth  lay  in  hb 
power.  He  was  bo  diiM:iplincd  and  akilful  a  reasoner  aa 
to  be  able  to  contcmd  on  equal  terms  eren  with  a  Bailor 
or  a  L'jilMiiti.  Few  have  defended  so  well  so  many  good 
ouuoe.  Tiio  materialism  of  Hubbea,  the  pantbciaEii  of 
Spinoza,  the  empiricism  of  Locke,  tho  determinism  of 
LaihBit%  OoUina'a  niwwnaitarianitm,  Dcdmllli  daninl  of  tha 
aatatal  immortality  of  tha  aoni,  ratfondiatie  wUmAm  on 
Christianity,  and  the  selfish  morality  of  the  sensational  is  Is, — 
all  found  in  him  a  formidable  opponent,  poaseesod  of  great 
strength  of  mind,  extraordinary  dialectic  skill,  and  a 
thaiaaA  «onvialiDa  of  tha  impoctanea  and  truth  of  tha 
piiaeiplH  whieih  ha  aivoeatad. 

His  fame  as  a  theologian  and  philosopher  rest^  to  a  larga 
extent  on  his  demoQ«Uatioa  of  the  existence  of  (iod  and 
bis  theory  of  the  foandatioo  of  rectitude.  The  former  is 
ao^aa  iliaoftandaioribad,  ajmraljAjHiersamiiiatt^Boc 
iiitpfoionladaaiinfihbjnaaafhor.  It  itartafrara  afaet, 
and  it  often  explicitly  appeals  to  f-iets.  The  intr-lligrnc--, 
for  example,  of  the  self-existence  on^inil  cau^o  uf  aii 
things — the  mnin  question  between  theists  and  atheiaU— is 
admitted  to  be  "  not  easily  proved  a  priori,"  but  argued  to 
ba  "demonstrably  prored  a  poiUriori  from  the  Tariety  and 
dagrees  of  perfection  in  things,  and  the  order  of  causea  and 
effects,  from  the  intelligence  that  created  beings  are  con- 
fessedly endowed  with,  and  from  the  beauty,  order,  and 
final  purpose  of  things."  The  propoaitions  maintained  in 
(ha  aigtment  are—"  1.  That  sorootlung  haa  asiatad  fvoni 
«t«ni^;  S.  That  than  haa  existed  from  aleniitj  aoma  ona 
immambto  and  independent  being  ;  3.  Tliatthatiaimotabla 
and  independent  being,  which  has  existed  from  eternity, 
without  any  exterual  cause  of  iu  existence,  must  be  self- 
oodateat,  that  is,  necessarily  existing :  4.  What  tbamliatance 
or  aoence  of  that  being;  which  ia  ^f-axiataot  or  naoMMhiy 
odating,  is,  we  hxn  no  idea,  naitber  ii  it  at  all  poMiUa 
for  as  to  comprehend  it ;  5.  That  lho  i.:"j  th"  substance  or 
essence  of  tho  seli-«ziateut  being  is  itsett  absolutely  incom- 

Cebensible  to  ns,  yet  many  of  the  essential  attributes  of 
I  natnra  ara  atrktly  damonsttabla^  aa  well  aa  hia  axiatence, 
and,  in  the  iiat  place,  that  ha  mnat  ba  of  neoeantjr  alernal ; 

6.  That  the  self-existent  bcinsj  D)\ist  of  nece  ssity  bo  infinite 
and  omnipresent,  7.  Must  be  but  one,  8.  Must  be  an 
inlclligont  being,  !).  Jfuit  be  not  a  neccfesary  agonl,  but  a 
being  indued  with  liberty  and  choice,  10.  Must  of 
aaeoMity  havo  inflnita  power,  11.  Must  bo  infinitely  wiae, 
and  12.  Must  of  nocesaity  be  a  being  of  infinite  goodness, 
justice,  and  truth,  and  all  other  moral  perfections,  such  as 
bcconio  the  supremo  governor  aiul  ju  lj;o  of  the  world." 

In  order  to  establish  bis  sixth  proposition.  Dr  Clarke 
eODtanda  that  tina  and  space,  eternity  and  immensity,  are 
not  substances  but  attribotaa, — the  attrtbataa  of  a  aelf* 
existent  being.  Edmund  Law,  Dngald  StawAit,  Lord 
Brougham,  and  many  other  writen,  have,  in  consequence, 
repres«nted  Clarke  as  arguing  from  th»  existence  of  time 
and  space  to  the  existence  of  Deity.  This  is  a  serious 
Diistaka.  Tha  existenoa  of  an  immntable,  independaoty 
uiU  ueefl«ni7  being  ia  aappoaad  lo  be  proved  before 


any  reference  ia  made  to  tha  oatorw  of  time  and  space. 
Clarke  has  been  general!/  anppONd  to  have  derived  the 
opioioa  that  tina  and  apace  are  atttibvtoa  of  aa  infiaita 
iaunatciiat  and  apbftnal  being  from  thaSEholnns  ffmtrait, 

first  published  in  the  second  edition  of  Newton's  Principui 
(1714).  The  truth  is  that  his  work  on  tha  Being  and 
Attributes  of  Qod  appeared  nine  years  before  that  Sekolium, 
Tha  Tiair  pnpoaadcd  br  Oavka  nay  hava  ban  darivad 
from  tha  MdiBah,  tha  Kabbalah,  Philo,  Rearj  Mom,  or 
Cudworlh,  but  not  from  Ncwtoa  It  is  a  view  diffcult  to 
prove,  and  probably  few  will  ackuowiLJ^jt:  tli»i  Clarke 
conclusively  proved  it. 

His  theory  as  to  tha  nators,  foundation,  and  obligatioa 
of  Tirtae  is  to  the  loiDa'wiBg  aAot  TUngs  differ  item. 
one  another  in  their  natures.  They  necessarily,  therefore, 
stand  in  different  relations  to  ona  another.  From  these 
differcDt  relations  of  things  there  must  arise  an  agreement 
or  disagreement  of  soma  things  to  othera,  a  fitoan  or 
unfitness  of  the  application  of  difforent  things  one  to 
aoothac;  Thaa  then  ia  a  fitiMi  or  SBitaUeaeia  aC  eUaia 
aota  in  oeitaui  dnmimtBaoao  to  certain  paiaona  and  aa 
uasuitabloness  of  others  founded  on  tho  nature  of  thingi 
and  persons,  apart  from  all  positive  appointment  whatso- 
ever. It  is  only  imperfection  or  perversion  of  intelligence 
whioh  «ao  aaka  the  lelationa  of  thtngeiaod  tha  fitoaea  aad 
andtnew  iovolTad  in  them,  appear  to  ba  other  than  what 
they  are.  Tho  fnn  hm  ntAl  truths  of  morals  are  absolutely 
and  in  themselves  vi'iini  they  seem,  ua  leas  ihaa  the  truths 
of  geometry.  Tho  obligation  to  virtue  is  involved  in  the 
very  reooguttion  of  tha  moral  relatione  which  arise  oat  of 
the  necessary  and  tianial  diffenmcea  of  things.  It  ie 
impossible  for  us  to  apprehend  them  otherwise  than  as  laws 
of  reason  which  ought  to  guide  our  actiotta.  Prior  to  all 
consideration  uf  ili-.  iLv  Ii;^  «  ill  or  law  there  ia  cbligatiou  ; 
and  tiod,  although  under  no  necessity  to  create,  most, 
having  resolved  to  create,  have  respect  to  certain  propor- 
tioasy  abetractly  of  eternal  neceaaity,  and,  having  naolved 
to  act,  most  determine  His  will  aeootding  to  eternal  reaaoo. 
liis  own  law  to  himself  is  the  law  which  He  has  given  t<"> 
<jvery  rational  being,  and  which  Ue  haa  aaoctiooed  bj 
rewards  and  pttaidimaBlii  Hmm  a  Mooadaiy  aoiine 
of  oUigatioo. 

This  theory  oas  bean  miinndarstood  and  miarepreaented 

ill  various  ways,  Jouffroy,  Amdd6e  Jacques,  Sir  Jame* 
Mackiritaah,  JJr  Thomas  Brown,  Ac,  criticiso  it  on  the 
assumption  that  Clarke  made  virtue  consist  in  confer euty 
to  the  niationa  of  thi^ge  wuvonallj,  although  tha  vhola 
tenor  of  bia  aignmeot  ehowa  him  to  navo  had  in  ^ev  oaify 
conformity  to  Mueh  relations  oa  belong  to  the  sphere  of  moral 
agency.  Wo  may  admit,  however,  that  be  might  have  pro- 
fitably insisted  more  on  the  fact  that  tha  relatione  and 
fitoeseea  epoken  of  ara  (hose  which  afford  a  roaaon  and  rale  «f 
action  to  tho  will  In  this  respect  the  doctrine  of  tha  dia^ 
guishcd  Ocrman  philosopher  Herbart,  whi  -b,  while  resolving; 
morality  into  relations,  Jays  stress  on  the  fact  that  tlit.s« 
relations  are  relations  of  will,  may  be  regarded  as  aa 
improvement  of  that  of  Garke.  It  ia  erroneotu  to  repreaent 
Clarke  as  confounding  mathematical  and  moral  relatifloi^ 
as  overlooking  that  the  relations  involved  in  morality  rnnit 
be  distinct  from  those  involved  in  mere  truth,  or  as  mcaniD; 
by  the  "  fitness "  which  is  constitutive  of  morality  tL-j 
adaptation  of  raean.'i  and  ends.  In  reality,  be  siiopi/  states 
an  analogy  bi  tween  mathematical  and  monX  truths,  ossigai 
to  moral  phnoiplea  tha  distinctive  peculiarity  of  being 
relatad  to  tba  will,  and  being  UabU  to  ba  eat  a»dev-aBd 
<k'nr>tes  by  fitness  the  accordaaoo  of  thb^  With  a  itaadaid 

by  which  they  can  be  judged. 

^Vhe.■l  Garke's  doctrine,  that  rectitude  is  a  coatomiilj lO 
oeitain  rotations,  has  been  accurately  ondentood^  it  oauMi 
fail  to  ba  obviom  that,  althongh  it  most  be  viadicfM  from 
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mkny  of  the  objectlona  wlilch  hvn  hotn  nrged  a'^aiiut  it, 
no  one  can  justly  regard  it  aa  moro  than  the  niero  startiiig- 
^int  of  c.  theory.  It  matt  b«  foUownd  up  by  a  great 
amouut  cf  rosearali  before  it  caa  tpfmadinBte  to  what  a 
theory  ahonld  be.  Bat  thsra  is  oo  maoB  wbj  it  ihonld 
not  be  followed  np  by  research  in  TtrioM  dineeioiH^  nor 
why  it  ttli  ji^ld  not  1>6  made  much  more  precise  and  definite 
tbao  it  has  yet  been.  The  relations  involved  in  morality 
may  be  compared  with  those  involred  in  pare  acionce,  in 
utili^  both  penonal  and  genenl,  lad  in  baftatjr,  uid  oag^t 
to  be,  for  it  hi  only  that  Ait  vbat  b  dis(ineti'v«  of  them 
can  ba  brou^l  t  tL  arly  and  completely  out  ilorc,  perlinps, 
th\n  any  other  theory  on  the  nature  of  irirtue,  the  theory 
of  relatione  anggeeta  and  implies  tlie  necessity  of  a  minuto 
Mintifia  invtiqr  into  iww  tmtb,  baantj,  attli^,  tuid  good* 
new  ■»  eoBiieetod  and  <fistingaisbad.  By  SoetniM  and 
Wollaston  trutb  and  gocKlnees,  by  Plato,  Shiftcabury,  and 
Uerbart  b^uty  and  goodneaa,  and  by  the  ael£Ah  schuul  aud 
the  utUitariao  school  of  moralists,  ntility  and  goodncM,  hare 
bM^  U  vol  idftntifiiid,  too  nearly  so,  while  there  have  been 
h^d  emi«  M  groat  dthongh  directly  contrary  to  these, 
separating  unnaturally  goodness  from  tnith,  or  from  beauty, 
or  from  ntility  ;  and  it  lies  directly  in  the  way  of  those 
who  adopt  the  th&jry  of  relations  to  institute  an  investiga- 
tion into  the  whole  subject  of  the  eonnaotion  of  tniUlt 
beauty,  utility,  and  goodnees,  so  thorough  tnd  eompreheiK 
eive  as  to  *how  what  i»  true  and  what  erroneous  in  all  these 
viowa,  and  what  are  the  resemblanceB  and  dilferences,  the 
MentitiM  and  dlnttnetioiM,  la  the  tiling  thMuelvei. 

Ku  to  the  blompliy  of  Clorka  SN  the  Lift  by  BUfiop  So«<!I«y, 
ami  Whkton'i  UittorictU  MtwMm.  As  ts  hto  nhilosopliical,  ^ic«l, 
aoAthaelwIcal  tmata.  there  snaj  be  ooMltltslBiahao  Uwts  Afi«>ir 
Ma  Ai  1mm  ^  l^of,  Tim*,  sstshI  weifci  sf  Or  Mia  Balfcny 
(nimsd  to  In  atttels  BaMVrh  ]><V»M  atswart's  IHutriaiio*, 
Birlamss  lIssMwtssh's  Dtimrtaifoit,  LonI  BrsoRharo'*  Ditmurm  on 
FmlMral  TluoU>n,  Dr  Tarton'a  Katvrai  Tkeoloyy,  Wardlav'a 
CkriMct*  Btkie$,  Dr  Chslmert'a  Katural  I'htolo'jg,  kitd  Ilnnt'a  Be- 
Nfiam  TkcnkglU  te  Bngland,  p^rim,  hat  particularty  In  voL  li. 
Ur-Uf,  and  ToL  Ui.  80-S9  snd  100-11 S,  kc  Hie  nioit  elaborate 
aany  ea  hii  phUoaophy  aa  s  whole  la,  i<crhapa,  that  by  Ptof.  Zim- 
Runnsan  in  the  DtnixSr^/Un  i.  k.  jtlauUmit  tUr  Ifinyucha/Un, 
na-BitL  Clasttf  Bd.  xix., Vienna,  1S70.  It  trrnU  of  P,iiKli«)i 
ntionsllsin  before  Clarke,  hia  life,  the  gtni  ru.1  cliani/*t(ir  of  hia 
Hphy.  Ua  eritidsm  of  aiatsriaUani.  hia  defence  of  natural  relutioa, 
UsftaBMilBB  wllh LdlMlt^ aad his laotal |ihflese|<hy»  (B.  #.0 

CLAKKSON",  TnoMAs  (17G0-184G).  was  born  on  the 
28th  March  i7C0,  at  Wiabeach,  in  CambriilgL^hirc,  where 
his  fathsr  was  head-master  of  tho  free  grammar  school 
He  was  educated  at  St  FanTs  School  and  at  St  John's 
College,  Onmbridge.  &Ting  taken  the  Unt  place  among 
tliG  m;  i  i'n  1)  ichelors  as  Latin  eMuyist,  he  sucrcede  1  in  1  785 
in  gaining  a  similar  honoar  among  the  senior  bachelors. 
The  subject  appointed  by  the  vics-chancellor,  Dr  Fcckhurd, 
««i  one  ia  which  he  was  himaelf  deeply  interested — Atuu 
Jirtot  i»viU)t  «a  t«nnM*m  dan  f  (Is  it  right  to  make  nett 
sIsTea  against  their  will  1)  In  prL-|)aring  fur  thia  cs^iny 
Clarkson  consulted  a  number  of  works  on  African  slavery, 
of  which  the  chief  was  Benezot's  Historical  Survty  of 
Jfet§  Gvitua  ;  and  the  atrodtiai  of  wliidi  he  leed  aflectcd 
him  io  deeply  that  he  determined  to  demte  ell  his  energies 
to  effect  the  abolition  of  the  alavo  trade,  and  gave  up  his 
iateatioD  of  entering  the  church.  His  ilnst  mwure  was  to 
paUish,  ^^  J'(:  additions,  an  EqgUsIt translation  of  his  prize- 
essay  (June  1186).  He  tbea  eomotenced  to  search  ia  all 
<}nirteni  for  infonnatioB  ooDoemlng  slavery.  He  sooa 
[])  .r  ;ver<  d  that  the  cause  bad  already  been  taken  up  to 
some  extent  by  others,  most  of  whom  belonged  to  the 
Society  of  Friends,  and  among  the  chief  of  whom  were 
William  IMIlwyn,  Joseph  Wood,  aad  GhntaviUe  Sharp. 
With  the  aid  of  these  gentlemen,  a  eoflomittee  of  twelve 
WM  formed  in  May  1787  to  do  all  that  was  possible  to 
•ffect  tho  abolition  of  the  alave  trada    Meanwhile  Clarkson 


hod  ato  gnfned  tie  eympathjr  of  WitUrrotee,  Whitbrend. 

Stiirgc,  and  iwiveral  other  men  of  influence.  Tiavelliir-,' 
from  port  to  pott,  he  now  commenced  to  collect  a  krge 
mase  of  evidence ;  and  much  of  it  was  embodied  in  his 
SumtMor^  Yitvi  ^  ihft  SImh  Tnid$,  and  tkt  IVobabit 
Coiueyu€neet  ofUt  AMkiem,  whiob,  with  a  nttttbar  of  other 
anti-slavery  tracts,  was  pubiiahcd  by  thit  committee.  Pitt, 
Grenviils^  Fox,  and  Burke  looked  favourably  on  tbe 
movenenl;  in  May  1783  Pitt  introduced  a  parliammUu}- 
diMiwiaii  on  the  nttgec^  and  Sir  W.  Doiben  brought 
forwaid  a  UU  providhig  that  the  aaiaber  of  alaveo  earned 
in  a  vessel  should  be  proportional  to  its  tonnagei  A 
number  of  Liverpool  and  BrisUjl  merchants  obtained  per- 
niisaiua  from  the  House  to  be  heard  by  council  against  tho 
bill,  bat  Ota  the  18th  Jaae  it  peaeed  the  Conuaona  Soon 
after  Oarhsoo  published  aa  Jtmmf  oa  A$  Impotitf  ^  At 
Slavt  Tr.i'l' ;  cri'l  for  t-vo  ninT-th?  ho  was  continuously 
engaged  la  travelling  tiiui  La  mij^Lt  meet  men  who  were 
personally  acquainted  with  tho  facta  of  the  trade.  From 
their  lipe  he  ooUected  a  oooaidarable  amount  of  evidence ; 
bui  only  nine  eoaU  be  prevafledvpoo  to  ptfoniw  to  appear 
before  tho  privy  connciL  Meanwhile  other  vritnesaea  had 
been  obtained  by  Wdberforce  and  the  committee,  and  on 
the  12th  May  1789  tlie  former  led  a  debate  on  the  Aubjcct 
ia  the  Hooee  ol  CoDatona,  in  which  he  was  seconded  by 
Barice  aad  an/ported  by  Rtt  and  Fox.  It  was  now  the 
beginning  of  the  French  Revolution,  and  in  iho  hope  that 
he  might  arouse  the  French  to  sweep  away  Blavcry  with 
other  abuses,  Claik.tun  enx^ed  to  Paria,  where  he  re 
moiaed  aix  raooths.  He  found  Keeker  head  of  the  Oovem- 
meat,  aad  obteiaed  from  hha  eoue  eyupathy  bat  little 

help.  !Mirabeaii,  howover,  with  hia  cueist  a  nee,  prepared  a 
speech  i^<uust  slavery,  to  be  delivered  before  the  National 
Assembly,  and  the  Marquis  de  )a  Fayette  entered  enthusi- 
astically into  his  viewa  During  this  visit  Clarkson  also 
met  a  depntatloa  of  oegroM  horn  St  Domingo,  who  had 
come  to  France  to  present  a  petition  to  the  National 
Assembly,  desiring  to  bo  ploced  on  an  equal  footing  with 
the  white?  ;  but  the  stonn  of  the  Kovolulion  jicrmittcd  no 
subatantiiU  success  to  ba  acliieved.  Soon  after  his  return 
home  he  engaged  in  a  search,  tho  apparent  hopeleianMa  of 
which  finely  displays  his  unshiiakipg  leboiioaiMWW  aad  hie 
passionate  enthusiasm.  Ha  desired  to  And  aoaie  one  who 
had  himiielf  witneesed  thi*  csptnre  of  the  negroes  in  Africa; 
and  a  friend  having  met  by  chance  a  men-of-war'a-maa  who 
had  done  so,  Carkson,  though  ignoraat  both  of  the  Ben»e 
and  of  the  resideaee  of  the  sailor,  at  oaoe  set  out  in  search 
of  him,  and  after  many  disappointmeeta  actually  dis- 
covered him.  His  hist  tour  vm  undertaken  in  order  to 
form  anti  &lavcry  committees  in  nil  the  principal  towna 
At  length,  in  the  autumn  of  1794,  his  health,  whicb  had 
long  been  impatrad  by  hia  uninterrupted  ezeitianai,  gave 
way,  and  he  waa  obliged  to  cease  active  work.  He  did 
ntit,  liowever,  entirely  give  up  the  cause.  At  the  sugges- 
tion of  Wilberforce  and  others,  he  occnpied  his  time  in 
writing  a  Hitorf  of  the  Ahohtitm  of  (A*  Slave  Tradt^ 
which  appeared  ia  isbs.  In  1818  he  had  aa  interview  at 
Paris  with  the  enperor  of  Soasia,  to  tvhrvm  he  presented 
an  address  against  tho  negr;  '  ri » iradc.  Ho  again  visited 
Uie  emperor  during  the  conference  of  the  Earopcan 
monardtt  which  araa  held  at  Aix-la-Chapella,  aa^  ibioagh 
him,  the  addraas  ma  alao  pnaaatad  to  the  anpenr  of 
Anatiia  and  the  king  of  Praaata.  Ia  I8SS,  flie  alave  Hade 
having  been  abcli  Li  ii  in  1607,  the  Anti-Slavery  Society 
was  formed,  aad  Clarki^n  waa  one  of  its  vice  presidents.  Ho 
waa  for  some  time  blind  from  cataract;  but  B«veral  years 
befflia  his  death  his  sight  waa  leelOfad.  He  died  at  the 
age  of  eighty-six,  at  his  palrimoaial  house,  Flayford  Hall, 

llcaidoe  tho  works  already  mentioned,  be  published 
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the  PortrmlHre  of  Quahntm  (1806^,  Mmairt  of  WU- 

Ham  Pnn  (1S!3J.  He-.tar-rA-t,  ,4 Patriarthat, 
and  U uiA/ru-iii  (lfc3u^,  luiuadcJ  as  a  hislorj  of  ths  iater- 
fereDco  of  Providenco  for  maa'a  tpiritiuJ  good,  and  5(rM- 
liir«f  on  Mvenl  of  Um  rwoarlu  coocerDiag  htninlf  mad*  ia 
tha  Lif«  of  WUbt/^TMi,  in  wUeh  hk  dun  is  fld||Mlor  oC 
the  anti-ialayerj  morcmcnt  it  denied.  Sit  Ul  MiMOin 
by  Tboinaa  Elmes  and  Thomas  Trylor. 

CLAUKEUO,  JoHK  (1622-1C65),  ona  of  the  most 
noted  of  tke  immediata  fdlowen  (d  Deaeartea,  was  bora  at 
Solingen,  in  Prnasia,  in  IIm  yaw  1832.  After  travelling  in 
Franeo  aad  England,  he  came  to  LeTdea.  where  he  studied 
philosophy  under '  the  Oartesian  John  Baj.  He  became 
j  r  fi  --.^I'^r  of  philosophv  r  t  Herbom,  and  afterwards  at 
Duuborg,  and  one  ol  iho  earliest  teachers  of  the 
Mir4Mtfinea  in  Oermany.  Claabacg  it  jaitlj  eelabrat^d 
■I  u  noMt  Md  nwlhodiiMl  aoouittiilittar  oa  kto  maatai^a 
writlngi;  but  liowH  nft  mm  WBmaAtailer,  and  Ma  apeea- 
latioDs  SDticipate  ia  a  marked  dtgna  the  subsequent  coiir»o 
of  thought  in  tha  Carteaiaa  achod  "Bk  theory  of  tho 
eonnactioa  betweaa  the  aonl  and  the  body  ia  hardly  to 
bo  dirtiosniilMd  from  tbot  •ItenrMria  adnaoad  hj  Mab- 
htM^t  wlulo  lib  ^mr  of  nktioo  wbioh  God  feaUa 
to  his  ereattuea  ia  a  diatinct  foreshadowing  of  the  pantheiam 
ofSpinosL  All  Cfmturea  exist  only  throngh  the  continaous 
craatira  energy  of  the  Divine  Being;  and  are  do  mora 
indopMidaat  of  bit  will  tbao  aio  oar.tbooghto  iad^andant 
of  0%— or  ntber  laaa,  for  than  ara'tiwagbla  wbidl  fofw 

thetnjielTr'i  tipnn  wViothpr  trB  Trill  or  n'^t.  Clauberg 
diod  at  L»aiHbiiig  m  lOoJ.  ILa  cliiti  wt^rkis  nzo —  Z»t  con- 
^inetiotu  mintee  et  corpm-u  humani  icrxptum  ;  Fifrciialumet 
jemtum  dt  iamition»  Dei  tt  $toitri  j  Logiea  mtut  «t  turn ; 
AdMriM  pMmpkt,  mm  MAofw  €«Hmimmi.  Ho  alae 
wrote  a  ooounentaiy  on  Descartas'a  Mtdiiatioiis.  A  com- 
plete edition  of  hia  works  in  two  vol*,  was  publiithud  at 
Amsterdam  ia  1691. 

CLAUDS;  Jmus  (161»-1687y,  a  tuaooa  Fraacsh  Protea- 
laaft  iTCMlMr  aad  oontrovaiafattl^  boiB  at  flaimlal 
aaar  Amb,  whara  hia  father  «a>  a  Ftataatank  minister. 
Re  heuT  for  eight  yeara  the  ofke  of  prafeaaor  of  theology 
ill  j  ProtostAst  colloge  of  Ntmea;  bat  ia  1661,  having 
opposed  &  soggestioa  which  was  Biade  at  a  proviucial 
synod  for  reoniting  Catholics  and  Protcstatits,  he  was 
^irfaiddn  to  pnach  in  Loww  Tangnadon  Oa  viattiag 
Faria  !b  order  to  appeal  agaiaat  ttia  omaBttad,  b«  beoaaio 
engaged  in  a  controversy  with  Bossuet  and  Arnaald  cou- 
eerning  the  Eucharist.  In  1662  he  obtaiocd  a  (>oet  at 
MoatMhaa  aiml\ar  to  that  which  he  had  loat ;  bat  after  four 
yaara  ha  was  lanorad  imn.  it  alao.  Ha  aaH  baevaa 

Kir  ia  Pkrit,  wbara  ha  ooatiBaad  Ua  aoatooyatay  with 
net.  On  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  he  fled 
to  Holland,  and  roceired  a  peasioo  from  the  Prince  of 
Oranga.  He  oontinoad  to  piaaah  aetodanally  •!  <ba 
Hague  till  his  death. 

Hb  princitwl  works  art  the  JUpouM  aiu*  ima  tnil4t  iitUhtUt 
U  PtrpituiU  4s  ia  JW  <t  €MMmn» Umkmt  rgucJmiitU 

(1066);  ^»eiis»aal>w»AiP.jraMdiiipfAMMr<rtfa(lM8);  Difmm 
4» Jm  av^rmalUm,  trnt^mm  mm  fiiMt  ItgtUmti  J/ieth 

li  mummmU 


{1C7I);  PUintt*  dm  ^ntutmih  inutbmmt  Mfjiiisut  dlaa*  U 
JtoyoMms  ia  Frtmo»  (KM);  (Bttvrm  fottkuvut  (AmstanLun.  18M), 
contalnlDg  the  TratU  d*  la  CemfotUioi*  tCtm  Stmun,  wUeh  was 
at«riBteIagMahiaim.  Sea  Usgssi^  tf  llia<na  aad 


CLAUDE  or  Lorexike,  or  Cr. a  i  i -  n  0  ■  i  j?.;'  (1  * 00-1 G82), 
the  celebrated  k,ad«cape-painter,  was  bom  of  very  poor 
parents  at  the  Tillage  of  Chaaaagna  ia  Lorraine.  When  it 
waa  disooTwad  thai  ha  made  no  progreas  at  achod,  ha  waa 
appnntiaod,  ft  ia  onantonly  said,  to  a  paatry-cook,  bat  thia 
ia  extremely  dubiiiiLi.  Atthcrf  g(!of  [  wlIvi  ,  1-  in^;  k-ft  an 
orphan,  he  went  to  live  at  Freiburg  with  an  elder  brother, 
laaa  GaUeiS  noad^amr  ol 


htm  h«  ofrtgoad  aiaboaqiaaa  and  fblfaga.  Ba 

raaible<I  to  Rome  to  seek  a  livelihood ;  but  from  hia 
clownishn^s  aad  ignor&nce  of  the  Lmguage,  he  failed  to 
obtain  permanent  employment  He  next  went  to  Naples, 
to  ctady  landacapanaiatiag  oadar  Qodinj  Waala,  a  paiiBtar 
of  mau  repato.  Inib  him  ItofaoMbiod  two  yean  ;  uioah* 
rettiraed  to  Rome,  and  wag  domesticated  until  A)  ril 
with  another  landscape-painter,  Auj^uLaUi.  Ta^^;,  wko  hir«d 
him  to  grind  his  colours  and  to  do  all  the  household 
drudgery.  His  master,  hoping  to  Biake  Ckude  aarrieeabla  ia 
soma  of  his  greatest  worka,  adTsnoed' him  in  the  talaaai 
perspectiTe  and  Ihe  elaoieuts  of  deaign.  Under  his  tuition 
the  mind  of  Claude  b^n  to  expand,  and  he  devoted  him- 
self to  artistic  study  with  gtcA'.  cli.ti  r:ic£a.  He  exerted  his 
titmost  iuduBtry  to  explore  the  true  prindples  of  p^intitg 
by  an  boeaaant  examination  of  natore ;  and  for  thia  patpoai 
ha  made  hia  atadiaa  ia  tho  opaa  fi^ds^  whara  ha  toij 
frequently  remainad  from  aonnaa  till  aoMeit,  watchiag  tht 
effect  of  the  shifting  light  upon  the  laiid.<«capa.  Ba 
generally  sketched  whatever  he  thought  beautiful  or 
Rtrikiag,  marking  every  tinge  of  light  with  a  similar  ooloor ; 
from  (haaa  ahatohaa  ha  fmdaO*^  hia  iaadacapaa,  LeaviM 
Taaaf,  lia  nuda  a  tavr  ia  Ittfy,  Fkaaoo,  aad  a  part  of 
f  Ir  rriiony,  including  hia  native  Lorraine,  euffetiuj:  uumerous 
uuti^<i ventures  by  the  wa^.  Kjul  Dcrvent,  pointer  to  the 
duke  of  Lorraine,  kept  him  aa  assistant  for  a  year ;  aad  ha 
£aiatad  at  Kansy  tha  arohitaotoial  anUoeto  aa  tha  vrntiam 
of  tha  CbrawBto  ohanh.  Ba  did  not,  hewmr,  laBah  tUs 
employment,  aud  in  1627  returned  to  Rom?.  Here, 
l>aintiug  two  landscapes  for  Cardinal  Beotiroglio,  he  earoad 
the  protect  «(  Fap*  Uibaa  YUL  aad  Maa  fato 
celebrity. 

Claude  waa  not  only  acquainted  with  the  facta,  bot  alao 
with  the  laws,  of  natore ;  and  Saadrart  relates  that  he  naad 

to  explain,  aa  they  walked  together  through  the  fields,  the 
causes  of  the  different  appearanc«3  of  the  samu  Uui:*. 
at  different  hours  of  tho  day,  from  the  reflecUons  or  re(jao> 
lioBa  ol  light,  or  from  the  morning  and  evening^  dewa  ar 
▼apaan^  adlih  all  tha  pradiioa  of  a  aataral  philoaophsE. 
He  alabetated  bla  pietoiaa  with  gnat*  cam ;  aad  if  a^ 
performance  foil  short  of  his  idea^  ha  altoiad.  aiiaady  aad 
rupaiutod  it  sevcrul  timus  over. 

His  skies  are  aerial  aad  full  of  lustre,  and  s^ary  objoet 
hanaoaioQaly  illniDiiiad,  Hw  diataaaaa  aad  osilaariaf  an 
dalieale^  aad  hia  liata  havo  a  awaataaoB  aad  vaiia^  ttH  ttoa 
unexampled.  He  frequently  gave  an  unootununon  tender- 
ueaa  to  his  finished  trees  by  glaxiog.  Hia  figurai^  howover, 
are  vary  iadiSaiaat;  bat  he  waa  so  cfaacleaa  oL  his 
daAdaacj  ia  lUb  napadt  that  he  naaaOr  aagagad  «tAer 
aitvto  to  poiat  thaoi  for  htm,  among  whom  w«ra  Ctoteia 
and  Fi):t>|  o  T.riurL    Indeed,  Ji  *  «r,H  to  say  that  be 

sold  his  landscapes  aad  gave  away  his  tigures.  Ia  «»rd«i 
to  avoid  a  repetition  of  the  aamo  aubject,  and  alao  to  detect 
tha  Toqr  atimoroaa  aporiooa  eopiaa  of  hia  work%  ha  atada 
tintod  oatliao  drawiaga  (ia  aiz  paper 'hooka  preparad  lor  thia 
purpose)  of  all  those  pictures  which  were  tnnsminrd  to 
different  countriea;  aad  on  the  back  of  each  tirawing  hf 
wrote  the  name  of  the  purchaser.  Theae  books  he  nam-^i 
Libri  di  VrrioX  This  valuable  work  has  been  angraiod 
and  publishf^d,  and  haa  always  been  highly  ceteeoiad  \f 
students  of  the  art  of  landscape.  Claude  died  at  Rome  at 
the  age  of  eighty 4wo,  on  the  Slst  of  November  1682. 
leaving  his  weal".'i.  v  lii^li  -^  ^^  ci  ii-ilerable,  between  his 
only  surviving  relatives,  a  nephew  and  niece.  Many  chotoe 
Gpecimens  of  his  genius  may  be  seen  in  tho  National  Gallaiy; 
aadiathaLoaviwi  thaiaadaoi^iBthaAltieriandColo&Ba 
Maeae  ia  Bona  aia  aho  (rfaapedil  oalabirity.  He  khasalf 
regiirdcd  a  landscape  v.  f.  icti  hi  jiiiinted  in  the  Villa  Madoma. 
being  a  cento  of  various  views  with  great  abaudaaoa  aad 
ntbtlif  of  iMftfltk  aad  a  c— yoaftjaa  of  ~ 
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Ahftiittwm,  as  hu  finest  works ;  the  former  he  refused  to  sell, 
although  Clement  IX.  offered  ta  cover  its  Burfaca  with  gold 
piocta.  He  etched  a  Hori  j»  of  tweotj-eight  landscapes,  fine 
impreasioDs  of  which  are  grMtly  pdMd.  Fall  of  amenity, 
and  deeplj  sensitiTe  to  th»  gnam  of  nttora,  CSaada  has 
long  hma  deemed  the  prioeo  of  landseape  painters,  and 
indeed  he  mast  always  be  accoutjtt  I  n  ;  Hmo  leader  in  that 
lan&  of  art,  and  in  his  day  a  gr«at  enlurger  and  refiner  of 
At  piOfiDoe.  Within  Uielllk  MBtary,  however,  he  has  been 
exoeedad — ia  giMfb  poww,  koowlodf^  subtlety, 
viriety,  and  genanl  BWrteiy  of  all  kiads— by  many 
pnintors  one  in  one  quality  and  an  tli  r  in  another;  in 
proof  wo  need  only  name  Turner,  wboM  range,  in  oon- 
IMitaoii  widi  Cbade's,  war  as  that  of  m  ooa&Mnt  to  s 
enloi^  «r  ft  MMiBtyB  to  ft  hiUook. 
CStfrao  vw  »  noa  of  imhiilo  lod  ifaapb  elmiact«r,  very 

kind  to  his  pupils,  a  patient  nnwcaried  worker;  in  his 
own  sphere  of  atody,  his  mind  was  stored  (as  we  have 
mob)  vilit  dbsamtion  and  kooirlodgt^  but  m  «ont|nned 
n  uibttmd  wta.  till  liii  dooth.  (w.  K.  m.) 

OLAUDVr,  AxiviirB  FkAs^mi  (179T-1MT),  oa  omi- 

uant  photogr^lMr,  was  bom  at  Lyons.  Shortly  after  the 
publiMtioo  of  Dogoorre's  r«s«alt«  (1839),  Qaudet,  by  the 
addition  of  bromide  and  chloride  <^  iodine  to  the  iodido  of 
■hor  mjflajtd  by  the  f  onnar  dtMovam,  jpottlf  tootlT- 
•tad  «1m  pRNOM  of  prodaeliaii.  TUi,  Iko  UM  of 
iodide  of  gold  in  fixing  the  image,  may  be  said  to  haf  e 
completed  the  invention.  In  1848  Claudet  produced  the 
photographometer,  an  instroment  designed  to  measure  the 
lotODM^  of  photfligOBie  rays ;  and  in  1849  h»  brought  oat 
tin  foenielor,  for  Mmring  a  perfoot  Ibeoo  in  photographic 
portmifnro  In  1860  ho  received  a  medal  from  the  Sne-ptv 
of  AsU  and  Mannfactarcs  for  ^  machine  to  cut  glass  of  any 
curvature  of  surface.  This  was  followed  in  1851,  1865, 
and  1862  by  the  madala  a«faid«d  bj  Ibo  Fnuek  tnd 
EagUah  oniTersal  edtiliftiaaifcroBiiMnfle  in  oad^BaooifwiM 
connected  with  his  profession,  and  in  1853  by  his  clccticn 
into  the  Royal  Society.  In  1858  he  produced  the  stcreo- 
monosoopo,  in  reply  to  a  challenge  from  Sir  David  Brewster. 
CSlondet,  who  waaphoiQgiapber  in  otdimy  to  Her  Ifuoa^, 
wn  also  a  d!seer<  of  tto  Lifl^  of  Honour,  lad  hni 
received  tokens  of  admirotioa  illd  ngpnd  Unn  LoaiB 
Philippe  and  the  Czar  Nicholas. 

CLAUDIANUS,  Claudius,  the  gifted  poet  who  shed 
lustre  on  the  last  decrepid  era  of  Boman  literature,  was, 
■s  we  learn  from  himself  (Epist  1),  an  Egyptian  by  birth, 
and  probablj  a  natiTO  of  Alexandria.  It  may  be  con- 
jectured from  his  name  that  he  was  of  Romin  extraction, 
and  it  is  hardly  possible  that  ho  should  have  acquired  such 
mastery  over  the  I^tin  language  if  it  had  not  been  familiar 
to  him  from  his  boyhood.  We  have,  however,  his  own 
Mthodi^  for  tho  assertion  that  his  first  poetical  composi- 
Itons  w«re  ia  Greek,  and  that  he  had  written  nothing  in 
Latin  bfftire  395  a. v.  In  that  year  he  appears  to  have 
come  to  iiome,  and  made  his  dibut  as  a  Latin  poet  by  a 
panegyric  on  the  consulship  of  Olybrius  and  Probinus,  the 
int  Imtiion  not  belonging  to  the  imperial  family  who  had 
om  dmaltBaeously  filled  the  oflloe  ot  consul  This  piece 
proved  tbo  j  r  l  ;rsor  of  the  series  of  panegjricaJ  poems 
which  compose  the  balk  of  his  writings.  In  39G  apponrcd 
the  encomium  on  th*  fliird  consulship  of  the  Eta^H^ror 
HaiDoria%  tad  tlM  opld  on  tho  dowofall  of  Eufinua,  the 
DBWoraijr  uiafitar  of  Areodlaa  at  Constantinople  This 
revolution  was  principally  effected  by  the  contrivaneo  of 
Stilicho,  the  great  general  and  minister  Honorius. 
Claudian's  poem  appeara  to  have  obtained  hin  patronage, 
or  lathor  perbapa  that  of  hia  wifo  Sorona,  whoso  ia- 
t«qwitHHi  tho  poot  mm  ivithm  a  year  or  two  enabled 
to  con'rart  i  wealthy  marritigc  in  Africa  fEpist  2).  Pre- 
viooa  to  this  event  he  had  produced  (398)  his  panegyric 


on  the  fourth  coasukhip  of  Hononaa,  Ua  opithalamfam 
on  the  marriage  of  Honorius  to  Stilicho's  daughter,  Maria, 
and  his  poem  on  tho  Gildonic  war,  celebrating  tho  repres- 
sion of  a  revolt  in  Africa.  To  these  succeeded  his  piooo 
on  tlM  i?ffHm»M>*p  of  Malliva  Theodorua  (399)^  tha  an. 
finlslied  or  nomatad  Inveotiye  against  tlto  BynatiBa 
priij  c  minister  Eutropiua,  in  the  same  year,  the  epics  on 
Stilicho's  fixat  coDsukhip  and  ou  his  repuke  oi  Alaric 
(400  and  403),  and  the  panegyric  on  the  sixth  con- 
aukUp  of  Honoriaa  i4M).  Froia  this  time  all  tnea  of 
Clandian  ia  kat,  and  ba  ii  generally  suppoaad  to  hava 
perished  with  his  patron  Stilichc  in  108.  It  may,  how- 
aver,  be  plausibly  conjectured  tbat  be  must  have  died  in 
404)  he  could  hardly  otherwise  "have  omitted  to  cakbiata 
tba  gnataat  of  Stilicho's  achievaoMitik  ^  dastraetioii  of 
the  bailMrianhaat  led  by  Badagaiaai  in  the  fdllowmgTear. 
Kor,  on  the  other  hand,  ia  ground  wanting  for  tl  -  Knrnn'^o 
th&t  he  may  have  survived  Stilicho,  as  in  the  dedication 
to  tho  second  book  of  his  epic  on  the  Jtape  o/  Proterptne, 
ha  apoaka  of  hia  disuse  of  poatrjr  in  tenaa  haid^  recondl- 
aUa  with  tha  fKtOHy  which,  as  wa  haT*  aaaa,  ha  dispUyed 
during  his  patron's  lifetime.  From  the  manner  in  which 
Augtutine  ailades  to  him  in  his  l>e  CuiiaU  Uei,  it  may  bo 
inferred  that  he  was  no  longer  living  at  the  date  of  Aa 
ooBooaitiott  of  that  trork,  hetwean  415  and  428. 

Wa  h»va  abaadjr  aaonatatad  ClaadiaB'b  «hiaf  poaiiM,  to 
which  only  remain  to  be  added  a  number  of  short  descrip- 
tive pieces  and  epigrams,  his  lively  Fesceuainea  on  th? 
emperoi'a  marriage,  his  panegyric  on  Serena,  and  the 
GigcaUomaAia,  a  frtgniantof  an  anfiniihad  epio.  Boraral 
poems  expreasing  Gbililian  aantiineati  are  mdonbtadly 
ppuri uM  There  can  be  no  question'  of  his  paganism, 
wliitii,  however,  neither  prevented  his  celebrating  Chrisiiaa 
rulers  and  magistrates  nor  his  enjoying  the  distinction  of  a 
ooort  laniaatab  Va  baTobia  own  aotboiiir  for  hia  havinc 
haoB  hoBouad  \ff  a  liHMiaa  atataa  in  tha  lonuB,  aldMwgn 

the  inycnptioTi  on  the  p<^f?f'^tfi1  PcmttTini  T_.;i'tus 

profo88<*i  to  liave  discovered  in  the  ijth  century  is  almoat 
certainly  spurious. 

Claadiaa's  poaitioD  in  litaratoia  ia  aniqae.  It  ia  aaffi- 
dwotlf  ramancalila  that,  after  nearly  thna  flentanea  of 

torpor,  the  JLatin  muse  ali  nM  have  eipcr'-rrrr?  nny 
revival  in  the  ago  of  Honoriua,  ijoiiiing  Icis  th..ii  t^iiwj.\iy^ 
that  this  revival  should  have  been  the  work  of  a  forcii^'ncr, 
most  surprising  of  all  that  a  just  and  enduring  celebrity 
should  have  haen  gained  ofidal  paaogyiuB  on  m 
generally  uninteresting  trans.tctions  of  an  inglorious  cfiocb. 
The  first  of  these  parlicul.irs  bespeaks  Claudi&n's  tnste, 
rising  superior  to  the  prevailing  barbarism,  the  second  his 
command  of  language,  the  third  hia  rhetorical  skilL  Aa 
remarked  by  GHbbon,  "he  trna  endowed  with  the  rata  and 
preciona  talent  of  raising  tho  meane-t,  cf  adorning  tbo 
most  barren,  and  of  diversifying  the  mtvat  similar  topic*." 
This  gift  is  especially  displayed  in  his  pocn:  on  tho  down- 
fall of  Kufinus,  whcire  the  punishment  of  a  public  male- 
factor is  exalted  to  the  dignity  of  an  epical  subject  hf  tha 
magnificence  of  diction  and  the  ostentation  of  snpematurkl 
machinery.  The  noble  exordium,  in  which  tbs  fat«  of 
Kutinus  is  projioimdod  ai  the  vindication  of  divine  ju::tice, 
\Aacc:\  the  stjl'jict  at  orico  ou  a  dignified  level ;  and  the 
council  of  the  iiifcruol  powers  haa  afforded  a  hint  to  Tano^ 
and  through  him  to  Uilton.  The  inevitable  monotony  of 
thepanegyrice  on  Honorius  is  relieved  just  and  brilliant 
expatiation  on  the  duties  of  a  sovereign.  In  hia  celelinition 
of  Stilicho's  victories  Claudiau  found  a  suhjoct  more  worthy 
of  his  powera,  and  some  passages,  such  as  tho  d>?£criptjaiB 
of  the  flight  of  Alaiie,  and  of  Stilicho's  arrival  at  Rome, 
and  the  felidtotis  paiatlel  between  his  triumphs  and  those 
of  Marius,  rank  among  the  brightest  <jrnaments  of  Ijttia 
poetry.  Claodian's  panegyric,  however  lavish  and  re- 
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gardlesa  of  veracitj-,  ia  in  genera?  far  le-s  cffcnsho  t'lan 
usual  in  his  age,  a  circumstanco  aUributabld  panly  to  bis 
mora  refined  taste  and  partly  to  the  genaine  merit  of  hu 
patron  StUidM.  Ha  ia  a  vtlitabU  rathoittj  for  Uia  kiatory 
of  hu  tinea,  and  ia  nralj  to  ba  oooTiotad  of  aeriona  inaeen- 
racy  in  his  facte,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  tho  colour- 
iog  be  ebooaea  to  impart  to  them.  As  correctly  observed 
by  his  latest  critic,  Mr  HodgkJn,  ho  waaaailBated  by  true 
patriotia  laaUug,  in  the  aha^  of  a  revereBO*  for  Bmb*  aa 
tlM  lOiirM  and  symbol  of  law,  order,  and  dvOiaatlaD. 
Outaide  the  Rphcro  of  actual  life  ha  ia  leas  sacccssful ;  his 
Jiape  cf  Froserpitu,  though  tba  b«aatiea  of  detail  are  as 
great  aa  osoal,  betrays  his  deficiency  in  the  creative  power 
requtaito  for  daaUag  wi^  a  paialy  ideal  aabject  This 
danofeiathotlMCorieiao  ratbar  wu  vie  poet,  and  in  general 
it  may  be  siiid  that  his  espedal  gifu  of  vivid  natural 
description  and  of  copioos  iUu»tration,  derived  from 
•ztenaivo  but  not  cumbrooa  eruditioo,  are  fully  aa  appro- 
priate to  aloqaanoa  aa  to  poaUy.  In  tha  general  cast  of  hia 
mind  and  ^ta«t«r  of  Ua  wrltbga,  and  especially  in  his 
faculty  for  bejitowicg  enduring  inU^rcst  upon  occasional 
themes,  we  may  fitly  compare  him  with  Drydeo,  remembar- 
ing  that  while  Dryden  exalted  in  the  MKgfi/t  m  1%Qtw» 
•ad  faaNlaTaloping  laagoaga,  dandtaa  wm  cnunpad  bj  an 
arUAdal  diolion,  eoafinai  to  tiie  litafaiy  daaa. 

Cleodian's  woriti  must  have  been  carefully  edited  in  hi* 
own  time,  for  bis  epigrams  include  several  abort  pieces 
evidently  prepared  for  insertion  ia  or  ntfaotad  fiwn  poems 
of  giaatar  oompaa^  Tha  «tfs(M  priwwjw  waa  priatad  at 
▼Isaott  fe  148S ;  tiio  baak  adhaaqaoal  adittona  are  Ooaa 
by  Oe-incr  (1769),  Bcmatia  (1760),  and  Jeep  (1873). 
There  is  a  complete  English  translation  of  littb  merit,  by 
Abraham  Hawkins  (London,  1H17),  and  a  version  of  the 
JSi^M  ^  Prourpintf  bj  Daaa  Howard.  Soow  asoallent 
orHMan  on  Ciaodian  irOl  bo  foaod  in  IVofwaor  Bamaa/s 

nnfclo  in  Smith's  Har-^ical  Dictionary,  and  in  two  lecturea 
by  Mr  Thomas  Hodgkin  (Newcaatlo,  1875).        (ji.  o.) 

CLAUDIUS,  Appids  Cmovs,  a  Koman  patrician  ana 
aatbor  of  tba  4tii  century  B.a  In  313 
oaaior  vidioak  baring  passed  through  dw  oflfoa  of  oonanl. 
His  censorship  was  romarkHble  for  actual  or  attempted 
achicTcuisnt  of  euverai  great,' constitutional  changes.  Ho 
filled  vaoanciea  in  the  senate  with  men  of  low  birth ;  and 
whan  bia  liat  waa  n^aotad,  and  G.  Haatini^  bia  oollaagna^ 
laaigiiad,  ba  ooatiD«ad,  in  daflaaee  of  eutom,  to  hcdd  tha 

office  slnn"  TI?  aho  retained  it  fi  -  'irn  yearn,  deapilo  tho 
iEmiliaD  kn-,  wiiiLk  limited  the  duration  of  its  tenure  to  a 
year  and  a  half.  lie  transferred  the  charge  of  tho  public 
woobip  of  Uarcalaa  in  tba  Fonua  Boariom  from  the  baada 
ofttiaPa&ltaBganatotbatorpttblloalairaa.  HadiattflMitod 

the  liftertini  among  all  tho  tribca ;  and  ha  further  invaded 
tho  exclusive  rights  of  tho  patriciaos  by  directing  bis 
socnstary  Cneiut  Flavius  (whom,  though  a  freedman,  he 
mado  a  aeaator)  to  pnbliab  tbo  l/fU  atti«n«$  and  tba  liat 
of  dim  JiuH  (or  di^  on  wbieb  lagal  boaisaaa  oonld  ba 
transacted).  And  lastly,  he  jnlaed  cndurinj^  famo  by  tho 
construction  of  a  rgaJ  uod  on  aqueduct,  which — a  thin^ 
unheard  of  before — he  called  by  his  own  name.  In  tho 
year  after  bia  reaignation  of  tha  oanaocabip  (307)  ba  waa 
alootad  eooaaL  la  S98  ba  iraa  mado  istems ;  and  ia 
296,  as  consul,  ho  led  the  army  in  Samnium,  and  tho  armies 
of  the  two  consuls  gained  a  victory  over  tho  Etruscana  and 
Samnites  ;  but  he  never  triumphed,  nor  dues  hia  military 
career  appear  to  have  basa  at  all  diatiogoiahad.  Next 
year  be  waa  pmtor,  and  ba  ma  onea  dictator.  To  the 
Ogulnian  law  admitting  tha  plebeians  to  tho  offices  of 
angnr  and  pontifcx  he  wa-s  strongly  opposed  ;  and  his 
aJv  II-  111 y  Li  iJio  cause  of  tho  democracy  seems  to  have  ended 
with  Ua^Dw^trabip.    Hia  ambitioo  and  bia  prida  ai  taoa 


Tie  waa  already  Mind  and  tottering  with  ago  when  CSnean^ 
ti  e  minister  of  Fyrrhus  viaitcd  him,  but  so  vigorooaly  did 
ho  oppoae  every  concession  that  all  the  eloquence  of  Cineas 
was  ia  vain^  and  tba  fiomana  fonot  past  MiiafortnBsa'in 
the  insptratioB  of  bia  patriotiia.  ua  story  oi  hiablindiMB^ 
however,  maj  ba  Buralj  a  oiathod  of  aeeoutani  for  bk 
cognomen. 

Appius  CSaadioa  Ca»cus  ia  also  remarlabia  aa  tba  iial 
of  tha  Bonaa  writers,  both  in  ffaiaa  and  pnaa^  of 
wboB  «o  know  anything.    Ha  wnto  a  ponn 

mentioned  by  Cicero,  but  of  which  tho  remaining  fragmrnts 
are  of  tha  smallest,  and  a  legal  work  entitled 
UtvrpationibM.  Ilia  very  likely  also  that  he  was  concerned 
in  tba  dialling  op  of  tba  Ligit  Aetioim  pabliabad  bj 
Flanaa.  W^tStnUntim,  wbieb  iadade  tta  littooa  dietoai 
"Every  one  \a  the  arcliitect  of  hia  OVB  fortaaa^"  WOCa 
read  by  Pana'lia«,  but  aro  now  lost 

CLAUDIUS,  Arriu3  CBAsaoa,  waa,  according  to  Livy, 
a  patrioiaa  aotoriooa  for  bia  piida  aad  ornd^  and  u 
bittar  hatrad  of  tiio  plobabma.  rwiea  ihay  tafnaad  to 
fight  under  him,  end,  fleeing  before  their  enemies,  brought 
upon  him  defeat  aad  disgrace.  Ua  retaliated  by  decimating 
the  army.  At  length  they  effaatad  hia  banishment,  bktlia 
quickly  returned,  and  again  baeaina  oooaaL  la  tlia  ana 
year  (451  &  a)  ba  waa  mado  oaaof  tbodaaamviriwbobad 
been  appointed  to  draw  up  a  code  of  written  la'Vi.  and  k 
carefully  did  be  act  daring  hia  first  year  of  oCico  that  be 
was  the  only  one  of  the  ten  who  waa  re-elected.  With 
CSaodiaa  at  their  head,  tba  aav  daoaoiTm  i^paar  to  ha«a 
taaoibad  on  lolaining  pemanaBt  authority,  hot  an  ontbarat 
of  popular  feeling  suddenly  cruahed  their  power. 
Enamooxed  of  tbo  beautiful  daughter  of  tbe  plebeian 
centurion  yirginiu^  Claodiva  attempted  to  seize  her  by  aa 
abuaa  of  jaataDa,  Ona  of  Ua  cUaota,  liarcua  Clandioa, 
awora  <hal  dia  waa  tha  dtild  of  a  dava  belonging  to  him, 
and  that  she  Imd  been  stolen  by  the  childlefu  wife  of  the 
centurioDL  Virgioius  was  summoned  from  the  army,  bat 
a  private  mes«tage  waa  sent  at  the  same  time  instructing 
the  geoaral  to  d^a  him.  Tha  fint  maaaa^r  wm  mm 
speedy  than  tho  aaeond,  and  oa  tho  day  of  tnal  Vii^giiuva 
was  present  to  expiwo  the  conspiracy,  Btitl  jndpmcnt  wxs 
given  acc4>rding  to  the  evidence  of  if^rcus,  and  Claadiiu 
oomounded  Virginia  to  be  given  np  to  bim.  Tbere  was 
bat  oaa  waj  of  aaewab  *Bd  ia  despair,  har  father  aeiaed  a 
knifa  from  a  adgbboiiiing  atall  and  plangad  it  fa  har 
side.  Tho  popular  piL8«ion  waa  deeply  stirred.  Virgiuius, 
with  Idlius,  the  betrothed  lover  of  his  daughter,  and 
Nnmitoriua,  her  uncle,  hurried  to  arouse  tho  army ; 
Horatiua  and  Yalarioa  pat  tbamaalToa  at  tba  head  of  ik» 
people.    Tba  daaeaiviri  wwta  omdirown',  and  Apfdaa 

C  laudius  died  In  prison,  either  by  his  own  hand  or  cy  th.it 
of  the  executioner.  Mommtea  rejecti  tho  view  givcu  m 
above  by  Livy,  and  is  inclined  to  liold  that  Claudius,  aa 
deoenriff  waa  the  pratendod  champioa  of  tha  pleb^  and 
that  tiia  leveUotiaa  wbidi  ttnaad  him  waa  a  mora  of  tho 

people  \io  the  rule  of  tho  patricians,  who  arc  reprc^rc'crl  hy 
Horatiua  and  Valeriu.'i.  Seo  appendix  to  vol,  L  of  Lis 
J/utory  of  Romt. 

CLAUDIUS,  or  Tiberjds  CLiTOiua  Dauava  Nbbo 
QsaHAjaooa  (10  a.c — 64  a.i>i.),  tho  Cnt  Boaua  etnpTor 

of  the  name,  born  at  Lugdunum  (Lyons),  in  10  B.C.,  waa  the 
son  oi  Drusua  and  Aatouia,  and  grandaoo  of  Livia,  the  wif  ^ 
of  Augustus.  Paralyzed  and  lame,  and  unaLla  to  nitai 
with  diatiootaeaa,  he  was  an  object  of  scorn  even  to  his 
mothar;  aad  tha  natural  diffidence  and  timidity  of  hii 
character  were  increased  by  neglect  and  insult,  till  he  was 
regarded  aa  little  better  than  an  imbecile.  His  time  waa 
8{)cnt  chiefly  in  the  society  of  servants,  and  devoted  to  the 
induatrions  ponuit  of  literature  ;  and  until  bia  icceeaiog  ho 
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bim  willi  the  dignltjof  eonnl.   Wu  flnl  wife  wai  Pkutia 

Ur^ulanilla,  whom  ho  divorced  because  he  auspected  her  of 
designs  tgaiast  faia  life  ;  his  second,  Mha  Potioa,  was  klao 
divorced ;  aad  hU  third  was  the  infamous  Yalertk  UtMalina. 

Iq  41  on  th*  mardwr  ot  C^Jigiili^  Clmdi—  w  miatA 
hj  the  pmtanum,  and  d«An«d  empMor.   Am  mxm  tm  Iw 

gained  reaolution  to  assume  the  autborit}'  of  his  oi!icQ,  be 
proclaimed  an  amnoatj  for  all  except  Chorea,  the  auMatio 
of  hia  predecessor,  and  one  or  two  othera.  The  account, 
howamr,  nt  faia  painstaking  gorammantt  Ua  Jahoriooa 
penoaal  •dndBbtittim  of  jostioa,  liia  eonqmat  <il  Britain, 

hia  e.ttoiislon  of  the  Jua  honorum  to  the  Gaula,  his  construc- 
tioa  of  the  Claudian  aqiuduct  and  the  harbour  of  Ostia,  are 
matteiy  of  history  {av<3  Koma.v  Histost).  The  cruelties 
nC  hk  xaifft  appear  to  have  bera  da*  to  tha  ludlitj  of 
chaiaatMT  which  placed  Urn  oompletely  under  the  inflnoBoa 
of  his  faTourit«  frpedmon,  of  whom  the  rr.r^'.':  conspictiouu 
were  Narcissua,  Pallas,  and  Polj  hius,  and  uL  iiU  wife,  the 
vicioua  and  ahameleaa  Slcasalina^  whom  ho  fondly  loved 
and  hoaourod.  At  length,  according  to  the  account  of 
Tadtna,  Mii^Hwa  want  through  the  oeremonj  of  marriage 
with  one  of  hor  lovera,  and  urged  by  her  former  con  fed  c- rale 
Karcisjiua,  the  emperor  allowed  her  to  bo  eeixed,  and 
Nurcissus  put  her  to  death.  Suetonius  throws  a  some- 
what different  light  on  the  story,  making  it  rather  more 
piobaUa^  for  be  tails  us  that  there  wai  a  nunonr  that  the 
emperor  deaired  and  aanatad  b  the  marriage,  because  he 
had  been  warned  hy  a  aoothsayer  that  the  hnsband  of 
Mesaaiiua  was  about  to  fall  into  misfortune.  The  next 
and  fourth  wife  of  Claudius  waa  bia  niece  Agrippioa,  a 
woman  aa  criminal  as  any  of  her  predeceasorai  She  pre- 
vailed upon  him  to  aet  aside  hia  own  eon  Britannicus  in 
favour  01  Kero,  her  son  by  a  former  marriage  ;  and  in  04 
iLD.,  that  aha  might  place  the  act  beyond  rocal^  ah*  pat 
the  emperor  to  death  by  means  of  poison. 

Encouraged  by  Liry,  as  Suetonius  aaaerta,  and  amatod 
hf  Iha  fncdmm  who  attended  bim,  Ghndina  pradnaed  • 
biatoiy  of  Boms,  eonmandog  irith  die  Itatde  of  Aetfnm 

i31  B.C.),  in  41  books,  a  defence  of  Cicero  at^ainst  Aainius 
'oUio,  memoin  of  his  own  life,  and,  in  Greek,  a  hiatoty  of 
OwCbaga  and  n  Uatoij  of  Elmia ;  but  ncme  of  Ua  init- 
ingi  bnfia  OOBB  dovn  to  ul  Ha  introduced  three  now 
lattwa  into  tta  Latin  alphatat— <ia  digamma,  tha  ^,  and 
another  not  now  known ;  bttt  Aaj  appear  to  bava  bean 

droj)])ed  at  his  death. 

The  princijial  authority  for  tho  Hfa  and  timea  of  Clandiia 
ia  tho  Amm^  of  Tacitn^  in  wbfloa  bigb-oolonied  pictures 
then  ia  mndi  fbat  givea  liaa  to  a  anapidon  of  exaggera- 
tion.  Bustonius  and  Dion  Cassiusnro  evenle'w  trnstworthy. 

CLAUDIUS,  Makcvs  Ai;n£uus,  Gotuicgs,  the  second 
of  the  Roman  emperors  of  tho  name  of  Claudius,  was  bom 
in  lUjria  or  Dardanin  in  the  fiiaMiaU  of  the  3d  centnty. 
On  aoconni  of  bta  military  atntity  be  waa  placed  in 
command  of  an  army  by  Dcrins  ;  and  Valerian  appointed 
him  gcnoral  on  the  lllyrian  frontier,  and  ruler  of  tho  pro- 
vinces of  tho  lower  Danube,  Durin;;  tho  reii;n  of  Gallienus, 
ha  waa  called  to  Italy  in  order  to  crunh  Anreolus;  and,  on 
dw  deatb  of  the  emperor  (2G8  a.d.)  he  waa  dtoaen  as  bla 
Buccessor,  in  accordance,  it  was  said,  with  his  express  deaire. 
He  enjoyed  greet  popularity,  and,  aa  far  as  we  can  now 
judge,  he  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  couaiilenible  ability 
and  strength  of  cliaract^T.  The  accuuat  of  hia  reign  bolonga 
to  llie  hLstory  of  Home. 

CLAUDIUS,  liATxmts  (1745-1815),  a  German  poet» 
etborwiia  known  by  the  nom  dt  plnnu  of  Asmus,  was  bom 
in  ]713  at  Rheinfcld,  near  Lubcck,  and  etudiod  at  Jena. 
With  the  exception  of  a  short  time  in  177G  and  1777, 
when  he  held  the  office  of  superior  commissioner  or  Obor- 
landoommiaaar  at  Darmatadt,  he  apant  hia  Ufa  in<tha  little 
to*n  of  Wandabae^  neat  &mb«s;  for  vU^  be  bad 


conceived  so  atrong  on  attachment  that  ha  would  not  aeeapl 
any  appointment  which  rt'quircd  him  to  settle  eUcwherew 
Here  he  earned  his  Sr^t  Literary  reputation  by  the  publica- 
tion, from  1770  (o  1775,  of  a  weekly  periodical  called  the 
WMiAmim  Bak  ot  Wmtdtbtei  Mtmaiftr,  in  wbieb  be 
gnfo  totbeiroildnlarsenaBborofpMBaaai^audpooma 
of  variona  kinds.  They  ware  written  in  very  pure  and  aimpto 
German,  and  appealed  to  the  popolar  tasto ;  in  many  th&ra 
waa  a  vain  of  eztravagant  humonr  or  ereo  burleaqae,  whUo 
otbaie  were  fnll  of  quiet  maditotion  and  aotemn  aanttmenk 
In  bia  later  daya,  peibapa  thioogb  the  ininenee  of 
Klopatoek,  with  whom  he  had  formed  an  intimate  acquaint- 
ance^ Claudius  became  strongly  pieti&tic,  and  the  graver 
aide  of  his  nature  was  alone  permitted  to  display  itaalL 
Inataad  of  firing  the  German  haatt  vitb  n  JSTAmitMiWtiN^ 
or  abakfng  Oa  Gankan  aidae  witb  n  W«m  Jmami  mt»  Jttm 

thul,  he  tmr-lated  the  works  of  Saint  ^fr.rlin  and  F<*nrlnn. 
At  tho  liumc  time,  ho  tboQgbt  it  no  hariu  to  publish  n  ccm- 
plute  collection  of  his  writings,  under  the  whimfcical  title 
of  Amtu  omnia  tua  tecum  portant,  odtr  S<tmmtiich»  Wtrkt 
</<•  FaiwUMfar  BaAtn,  8  vols.  1774-181S.  His  biography 
ha.1  bprn  written  by  HorTjst  (Ootha,  1857) ;  and  KaUo  bM 
given  us  dauuiut  vnd  Htbel  (Berlin,  18C4). 

CLAVIJO,  RuY  GoN2L4J.i,z  I  K,  a  S)  anish  traveller  rf 
the  15tb  oentui^,  whose  narrative  is  the  firat  important 
one  of  ita  kind  contributed  to  Spanuh  literature.  Be  waa 
a  nativo  of  Madrid,  and  belonged  to  a  family  of  aomo  a&> 
tiquity  and  poritioa  On  the  return  of  tho  ambaaaadora 
Solomayor  and  Palazuelos  from  the  Eaat,  Henry  IIL  deter- 
mined to  eeod  another  embassy  to  tha  court  of  Timor, 
who  had  jnst  risen  to  power,  and  for  thia  pnrpoae  be 
hclected  Clav^jo,  Gomez  de  Salaxar,  and  a  nmatar  ol  tbaiK 
logy  named  Fray  Alonro  Paez  de  Santa  Maria.  Ibey  aailed 
from  Seville  in  May  I'H'^,  touched  at  the  Balearic  Isles, 
Oaeta,  and  Hhodca,  spent  some  time  at  ConstMitinople, 
aailed  along  the  southern  Ooaat  of  the  Black  Sea  to  Trebi- 
aond»  nndprooeadedinland,  pwbebljbj^tohimaiinpTabraefc 
Tabinn,  and  If  eahnd,  to  Sanwreand,  wbein  ihay  w«t«  *dl 
received  by  llie  CM[..;oi'nir,  Tlii'tr  return  waa  aafelyaccom* 
pliahed,  and  they  bnded  in  Spain  in  H06.  Clavyo  pi>iceed- 
od  at  once  to  the  court,  at  that  time  in  Alcala  de  Henaraa, 
and  served  aa  ehambarli^n  tUltbekin^a  daatb  in  the  (oUov- 
ing  year ;  ho  then  ntained  to  Vadrid»  and  Uved  Ibare  in 
opulence  tiU  his  own  death  in  April  141S.  He  was  buried 
in  the  chapel  of  the  monastery  of  San  Francisco,  which  he 
had  rebuilt  at  great  expense.  His  itinerary  waa  firat 
pnbtiahad  in  1688  nt  Senile,  by  Aigoto  de  bloUna,  witb 
the  title  of  Ektena  id  pram  fViMorlan  «  Ui»«nH»  f 
enarraetcn  Jrl  viaf^t  y  relation  d<  la  emlxix<i(fa  qv  Rry 
Gonteilfi  de  Cliit'tjo  U  kuo, —  tho  editor  appending  "  & 
short  di.scoi'Tse,"  for  the  K'tter  intelligence  of  his  author. 
Another  edition  waa  brought  out  at  Madrid  in  1782,  by 
Antonio  de  Saneba;  and  from  tbia  an  English  translation 
was  prepared  by  Clements  Markham,  and  published  by  the 
Ilakluyt  Society  in  1860.  The  identification  of  a  great 
nuinb<?r  of  tho  places  mentioned  by  CTavijo  is  a  matter  of 
considerable  difficulty,  and  has  giveu  rise  tu  ^omc  di^ussioii 
(aee  KImnflcof a  VmX  \n  G»offraph\cat  Uagaiini;  1874).  A 
abort  account  of  his  life  ia  given  b7  Alvana  y  fiaenn  in  the 
Uijot  th  Madrid,  voL  ix. 

CLAY,  Henbt  (1777-1852),  a  celebrated  Aiii-rn  an 
politician,  Ixmi  near  Richmond,  in  Virginia,  on  the  12tb 
April  1777«  waa  Ibe  Mm  of  •  Baptist  minister,  wbn  dial 
when  Heniy  waa  onlj  five  yeoie  old.  His  yontii  wae  con- 
sequently spent  in  tAme  batdahip,  and  fore  time  be  worked 
on  a  farm ;  but  at  the  ago  of  fiftt>en  he  obtained  aaituation 
in  th«  office  of  the  clerk  of  the  Court  of  Chancery.  Having 
gained  some  influential  friends,  he  began  in  1796  to  study 
law  nndar  Bobert  Brooke^  tbe  attoroej*geBenl.  In  1797 
be  waa  H'^'t**-'  to  tin  bm;  and  ia  tbe  end  of  tbat  yaar  be 
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oommenoAd  to  prac'^g  in  Lexington.  Hia  gnat  power  of 
iafluaeing  a  jury  sooa  brought  him  A  flooriuu'ug  practice ; 
•ad  hftTUig  taken  a  promineot  put  im  tiw  diacuauons  oa  to 
th«  oooatitation  vIimIi  ma  di»im  iip  for  tba  Stata  of 
Kantncky,  ha  wu  fn  1803  dioaaD  member  of  tiw  Logiala* 
tura  of  that  S-ati .  Three  years  later  bo  Viocamo  for  a  few 
moDtha  member  of  tho  Senate  of  the  United  Btot«ai  lu 
the  Dozt  year  he  again  to^k  hia  aaallll  tha  Legialatnra  of 
KaatoekT,  of  whMt  in  1608  h*  wm  sppointed  apaaW. 
11  vaa  daring  tiili  ■■aaiom  tbat  1m  ehallenged  a  f^low* 
member,  who  had  attacked  him  warmly  in  deb.ito.  Tlio 
meeting  tock  place  ;  two  ehola  were  &t«d.  aud  both  partio« 
were  dightlj  wounded  In  1811  he  became  at  ouce 
OlMBbar  for  th«  fint  time  and  apoaker  of  tb«  ttonaa  cf 
OoQgraaa,  uA  h»  aabaeqnentljr  held  fha  latter  poattion  four 
tirat^s-  hl\  hia  enorgiei  wr  n  n-irr  devoted  to  bringing 
about  a  declar»tioo  of  war  with  Urcat  linUiin,  and  main- 
taining the  oonteet  with  all  the  Tigour  poeaibla  At  Uiu 
•ttd  «f  ths  war  (1814)  ha  waa  appoiatad  oaa  of  tha  com- 
miHfaMian'vIm  «aa  aant  toObanfe  to  ooadoda  fb*  teaatj  of 
peace,  and  ft  waa  ha  who  cauacd  the  ertwure  of  the  clanae 
allowing  Qre«t  Britain  to  Dnvigate  the  MisRissippi.  During 
his  Tiait  to  Europ*  he  fpent  two  months  at  Paria,  enjoying 
the  aooietjr  of  which  Mmo.  de  Staii  was  the  queen.  On 
Ul  retora  to  America  he  waa  again  made  apeaker  of  Con- 
graaib  In  1824  he  allowed  hinuelf  to  be  nominatad  for  tiw 
offlee  of  president ;  bat  the  eleotion  did  not  give  to  anj  one 
ii.u  rt 'niiriKl  m  ij  trity,  and  the  deoiaion  between  the  tlsr  l' 
who  had  obtained  the  greateat  namb«r  of  Totaa  had  to  bo 
Hade  by  Congreaa.   Clay,  who  had  hcea  fourth  on  the  Ii3t, 

CUaaopoork  to  Qoinajr  AdMn%  wkaua  uaM  liia  aaoond 
,  Ott  iriA  JTobn  Baadolpli,  In  wUeh  aiitiMr  waa  hurt. 
Under  Adams  CTay  accepted  the  pcwt  of  secretary  of  state. 
In  1  &32  he  waa  again  oaadidate  for  the  preei«i«»cy,  ■tuxd 
again  oaaneeeaafnlly ;  and  in  1844  ha  waa  aominated  for 
Kho  tUrd  tiiDa  mth  a  aimibr  icanlt   Ho  aov  taOrad  irooi 

EUio  Va»t  but  la  1848  bo  imt  o^  ooflod  Into  tbo 
nato  ;  and  in  1850  ho  carried  a  bill,  which  sought  to 
avert  the  great  battle  on  the  slrtvory  question.  In  1851, 
he  wovcr,  the  wenknoas  of  his  hoalth  pi-evented  him  from 
taking  any  port  in  publio  life  ;  and  on  the  29Ui  July  of  the 
next  year  he  died.  On  receiving  tha  newe  of  hia  death 
Coogpan  a4banad;  aazk  day  orationa  in  hl«  maiaa  wcra 
dellTand  ia  bolb  Imaaa ;  aad  tba  d^  of  hia  foaaral  waa 
nbaerred  in  New  Tork  and  is  atl  tb»  ohiaf  toWDS  Oi  tbo 
Htate  to  which  he  belonged. 

Henry  Clay  ooounenced  hia  political  career  in  17M  hf 
ottonptiag  to  pocaaada  the  Btola  of  Koatncky  to  iatcodiiM 
fato  fli  aew  ooaatitation  •  provWtoa  far  the  gradoal  aboB- 
tioo  of  slavery.  He  nrvr  r,  howewer,  made  any  attempt  to 
free  the  wholo  oouutry  from  the  system,  and  tha  eSect 
of  mnch  of  liia  piolicy  wu  to  maintain  it  Hii  name  is 
connected  with  tha  "  Miaanori  Compnuaia^'  wfaiel^  while 
providing  tlut  okvary  ahonU  aovor  bo  oatablidiad  b  any 
State  formed  in  the  fnture  from  the  hindg  lying  to  the 
north  of  lat  36*  30',  yet  permitted  Mi«»ouri  to  enter  the 
Union  as  a  alave-holding  State.  Hia  bill  of  1830,  nick- 
named the  "omniboa  biU,"  had  for  ita  result  the  adnUaaioa 
of  Galifomia  into  the  Union  on  tha  bairir  of  tbo  ooaatl* 
tatioo  of  1849  whiclt  rejected  aUvery,  while  yet  the  newly 
Aeqotred  territoriea  of  Utah  and  New  Mexico  were  left 
open  to  iU)  i-ilr  -Ir..  tii  Ti  A  most  important  feature  of 
CVaj'a  policy  was  tho  doeiro  to  free  America  from  European 
OOBtlo^  vblah  led  him  to  advocate,  in  aome  of  hia  moet 
poWMfal  ipooaboi^  tbo  reoognition  of  the  independence 
of  tiio  watb  Ameriatn  mpabtics  which  had  revolted 
from  Pj  atn.  The  part  ho  took  in  the  war  with  England 
haa  been  already  noticed.  His  action  with  regard  to  the 
tariff  was  not  uiifom;  in  1832  he  propooed  to  reduce 
^■duoUj  •  lorfo  Biuidwr  Of  datiai^  bat  aftonnvda  bo 


I  more  thau  ouco  sought  to  make  it  nutro  protootiva 
Though  first  oppoaed  to  the  establiohment  oi  a  r**1*"n' 
bauk,  he  anbeeqneuUy  spoke  Tigoroasly  ia  Iti  ftvoar.  For 
soma  time  he  was  president  of  the  Colonization  B  ^ciety. 
8eo  the  edition  of  his  speeches  and  writings,  vtiih  a  life 
by  Calvin  Coltou  (1857  and  1864). 

CLAZOMEN./fi,  now  Krushait,  a  town  of  Ionia,  and  t 
member  of  the  Ionian  Dudeca(.K>lis,  or  Confederation  cf 
TvalTO  Citioib  oa  tbo  OoU  of  fistyniik  obiwt  20  milee  froo 
tbal  oily  in  a  ao<il]i>«flot  cKroetloa.  Ik  atood  originally  oa 
the  Uthmus  connecting  the  maiulood  with  the  ponin.iula  on 
which  were  £r]rthne  and  other  towns  of  note  ;  but  the 
inhabitants,  alarmed  by  the  encroachments  of  the  Peniaa^ 
abandooed  tho  eoatiusnt  and  removed  to  one  of  tbo  aatall 
Uanda  of  tiio  bay,  aad  than  oatablidMd  Ihd*  dky  in 
gccarity  This  iaUnd  was  connected  with  the  mainland 
by  Aloxiindcr  tho  Great  by  means  of  a  pier,  the  remains  of 
which  are  still  viaibJe.  Though  Clasomense  waa  not  in 
existence  before  the  arrival  of  the  T«iiii«M  ia  Asia,  iti 
original  founders  were  only  partly  loaiam,  tbo  great  pr» 
portion  being  Phliasians  and  Cleomcann.  It  remained  for 
some  time  subject  to  the  Athenians,  but  about  the  middle 
of  tho  Peloponneaian  war  it  revolt4!d.  After  a  brief  resist- 
ance, however,  it  again  acknowledged  tho  Athenian 
Bupreotacy,  and  repelled  the  Laoedsnwnbao  vboB  ttiy 
attempted  to  gain  pnaanialnn  of  tho  town.  Vador  tbo 
Romans  Claiomenm  mo  indnded  in  the  province  of  Asia, 
rE^joyi"!  on  iiiiTaunity  from  tuxuliMi,  The  site  of  the 
city  can  stiil  be  modo  out,  in  the  neigh b<;;urhood  of  Vonrla, 
but  MM^y  every  j>ortioa  of  ito  nlos  has  been  retnoved. 
Annangono  tbo  pbiloaophar  ma  bom  in  "^T-rtT,  488 
act 

CLEAXTHES,  a  f^^toic  philosopher,  bom  at  Aaaoo  ia 
Asiii  Minor,  about  300  kc,  was  originally  a  boxer.  Ha 
first  listened  to  the  lectures  of  Crates  the  Cynio,  and  then 
to  tboao  of  Zeao^  tbo  Stoia^  oopporting  himself  moaoiriulo 
by  worklag  aB  ai^t  aa  mloMonior  to  a  gardoooR,  Bin 
apparent  Idlcnmia  arooftcd  nuspieion,  and  he  waa  summoned 
boforo  tlio  Aroopa^jiis  ;  but  when  hi«  i>.tory  became  known 
tho  court  oirered  him  a  present  of  ten  min»,  which  he 
refused  to  accept.  His  power  of  patient  eudoraooe,  or 
perhapa  his  slowncsa,  OOiBod  him  the  title  of  tho  Ass ; 
but  such  waa  tho  oataaai  awaiMaod  bio  bigjb  Motal 
qoaliliea  that,  on  tbo  daofh  of  Zano  ia  36S,  ha  beeamo  tbo 
leader  of  tho  school  ITo  still,  however,  cor. ! inn:  1  ( 
support  himself  an  hftforn  b?  the  labour  of  his  own  haad.i. 
Among  his  pnp  l^  .m  r  L:.h  Kucceasor,  Chrysippu*,  ond 
Aatigonnai  idng  of  Macedoa,  from  whom  bo  aoooptod  SOOO 
mlnttk  Tlw  otory  of  bia  death,  whieh  look  plaeo  abook  SSO 
or  225  B.C.,  Is  thua  related.  Being  troubled  by  an  niter, 
ho  hod  bcsoQ  Uiroctcd  to  fast  for  a  short  time,  but  wLou 
that  time  had  expired,  h^  stiU  refused  to  eat  on  the  ground 
that  bo  waa  sow  half-way  on  tbo  tuod  to  death,  and  need 
not  tako  thtt  trooblo  of  twioe  perfonaing  tlto  joamoy. 

Cli'fttilhf«  pnvlui-cil  very  UlUo  ihat  wm  orlyinal,  thongh  b«  wrul? 
some  kllj  mot'ia,  of  wluch  fr^i^rnu  htive  cams  do»a  U)  ua.  TL« 
principal  is  tbs  Isrce  portion  ot  the  Mymn  to  JupUtr  which  has 
Men  pruMrvcd  in  Stotwu*.  H«  ragarded  the  sao  ss  the  abttds  et 
Ood,  the  tntsttigent  proridsaM^  «r  (la  aiKiBTitsBii  wUb  Btalsal 
■MtsiisUsai)  tha  vlvi/ying  fiie  er  wtOm  af  tha  aaiveita.  Vlrtaih 
b«  tsagiil^  ia  Ufa  aeeerdiai  to  aatars ;  hat  plaaswe  ia  aot  soeor^iag 
to  nstBia.  Hs  siss  orlglBatsd  a  new  theory  ss  to  tha  indiridad 
exi«ten<:«  of  ths  honsa  sool ;  Cor  ha  held  that  the  dexTce  of  iu 
TlUlity  after  destt  dspsnds  apoii  tlia  dagrc*  of  its  viulity  in  tbk 
lifa.  The  prloclpal  (ragmeots  of  Claantbn's  works  ar*  eoatalaad 
in  Diogvaos  Loertiua  and  Stohana  ;  sonM  nay  ba  foond  ia  Ctccro 
and  SsBscm  Sis  Zalk^  SMett  Kgkmmm*,  mmi  Bt^/tfmt  sad 
Rittw,  JMaavila 

CLEARCHUS,  a  Spartan  general  of  the  8th  centnry  s  r. 
After  rerving  in  the  Hellfspont  and  at  the  battle  of  Cyzica*. 
ho  became  harmoat  of  Byzantium  ;  but,  during  his  nbaeoce, 

the  town  waa  aorreadered,  and  he  waa  oonsa^iieatly 
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|>nuiahed  hy  t  fino.  He  continned,  ^owtver,  to  b«  employed 
in  matters  of  impoiiance ;  but  at  length,  after  being  tent 
iato  Xbntod  to  protoot  tb*  QiMk  <olonieib  saetlbd 
hf  Of  Kpban.  'B*  nfowd  to  «b«7,  uid  BMda  Mmalf 

inaater  of  Bysantiam.  Bp.'ivt^  driven  thence,  he  tiiited  the 
court  of  Cjrrufl,  for  whoni  ho  levied  a  little  army  of  Qreek 
mercenaries,  which  he  led  on  the  famous  Expedition  of  the 
Ten  Thousand.  He  was  the  only  one  of  the  Qreeki  who 
«M  icqnainted  with  the  real  intention  ct  tiynu ;  and  it 
was  not  till  tb^y  hid  proceeded  too  far  to  retire  with  wfetj 
that  he  made  known  the  object  for  which  they  had  been 
collected.  lie  commanded  a  division  of  his  countrj'men  in 
the  battle  of  Cunau  (401  B.C.) ;  and  he  led  them  on  their 
difficult  return  joomcgr  101,  brag  tawdiMaadif  laiMd  bj 
TiiMphanMi^  bo  waa  mi  to  1m  MWtl  dt  Artazenee, 
wboro  bo  vmmI  to  deatb. 

CLEMI5MB  ALEXANDRTNTTS.  Tho  littlo  we  know 
of  CSemena  AleiandhDua  is  mainly  derived  from  his  own 
worka.  The  earlieet  writer  after  himself  who  gives  as  any 
Intormalion  witb  n|g»rd  to  bin  ia  Emobiaa.  Ibo  onfar 
pobila  on  «bieb  bia  woilea  now  aztaat  infttrm  in  an  bia 
date  and  his  instructors.  In  the  Stromata,  while  attempting 
to  show  that  the  Jewiab  Scriptures  were  older  than  sny 
writings  of  tho  Oreeka,  be  invariaBIy  brings  down  his  dates 
to  the  death  of  Crnnaaodn^  »  oiwaiBatanco  wbicb  at  oooa 
aoggatta  tbatfcownte  in  m»  wtgn  el  tfce  Biapetw  Be?  eriia, 
from  19S  to  211  a.d.  (see  S(  rotn., lib.  L  cap.  xxt.  140,  p.  403, 
Potter's  edition).  The  ]>assage  in  regard  to  his  teachers 
ia  corrupt,  and  the  sense  ia  tboiofH*  doabtfol  (ArvM.,  lib. 
i  cap.  L  11,  Pl  322,  F.) 

Ivsatise,"  h«  says,  making  of  the  OrMicta,  "has  not  been 
coatiiTwl  for  mm  display,  bat  Bemoraada  are  tnesortd  ap  in  it 


for  ny  old  sgs  to  be  a  rsmedy  for  forgatfnlnsss,— an  imsM,  truly, 
and  an  eatlias  of, those  clear  and  Urinv  diacounei,  sad  tnose  men 
tfiijr  Ussssd  aaa  DoteworthT  I  was  privileged  to  hear.  One  of  tkeM 
was  ia  Oieeee,  tho  Ionian,  the  other  wai  in  Ma^nio  Gnrcia ;  the  one 
ot^fllOB  was  ttwa  Ccsle  Syria,  the  other  from  E^T>t ;  but  there  were 
"  tri  in  the  Fast,  one  of  whom  belonged  to  the  Auyritnt,  hut 


dis  otiicr  in  Paleitine,  originally  •  Jew.  The  lut  of  thoae 
wfiom  1  tnct  WIS  fiiit  in  power.  On  falling  in  with  him  I  found 
teat,  having  tracked  him  while  he  lay  concealed  in  Kgvpt.  He 
Wat  10  truth  the  Sicilian  bee,  and,  plnckiag  tho  flow  en  of  tbs 
prophetic  and  apostolic  meadow,  he  prodnesa  a  WODdHfMDjr  pars 
knowledge  in  the  aooU  of  the  listeners." 

Some  have  supposed  that  in  this  passage  seven  teachers 
ftro  rmir:(,d,  olLi  rs  that  there  are  only  five,  and  various  con- 
jectures have  been  hazarded  as  to  what  persons  were  meant 
Tba  onW  one  about  whom  conjecture  has  any  basis  for 
•pwdBtuw  ia  tbe  laat»  ibr  fiaaebioa  atateo  (HitL  £ceL,  t. 
1 1)  flut  CSeneat  made  nentioo  of  Pntteana  aa  bia  taadier 
in  the  Ht/potypotei.  The  reference  in  this  pa*Bttgc  ia  plainly 
to  one  whom  be  might  well  designate  as  his  teacher. 

To  tbe  information  which  Clement  here  supplies  subse- 
queaft  writaia  add  littlai.   Bj  Enaabina  and  Pbotina  bo  ia 
odlad  TEtaa  Vkviaa  deoMM,  tad  "Um  Alexaadriui*  ia 
added  to  his  name.    Epiphanius  tclla  us  that  some  s(vid 
Clement  was  an   Alcxandriau,  othcra  that  ho  was  an 
Athenian  {H<rr.,  xxfiL  6),  and  a  modtrn  writer  imagined 
that  bo  reconciled  this  dtsoordanoa  bj  the  anppoution  that 
bo  was  born  at  Athens,  bnt  bnopit  up  ai  Akaadria. 
We  know  nothing  of  his  conversion  except  that  he  passed 
from  heathenism  to  Christianity.    This  is  expressly  stated 
by  Euscbius  {Pra-p.  £ixiny'-l.,  lib.  ii.  cap.  2),  though  it  ia 
likely  that  Eusebius  bod  no  other  authority  than  the  works 
of  Clement   These  works,  however,  warrant  tbo  iafeieaee. 
Tbey  ahov  a  aiqgalarly  minoto  aMiaaiataaeo  vltb  tbe 
eeramoaiaaof  pagan  religion,  and  tbere  are  iadieatlona  tiiat 
Clement  himself  had    been   initiated   in  aorae  of  the 
mysteries  {Protrcpt.,  cap.  iL  sec.  14,  p.  13,  P.).    There  is 
no  means  of  determining  the  date  of  bia  eon  version.  lie 
attained  tbe  poaition  of  pnabjter  ia  the  chorch  of 
Alasaadria  (Boa.,  Eith  MteL,  H 11,  and  Jmmu,  Dt  fir. 


III.,  88),  and  bename  the  successor  of  PaiiUnntu  in  the 
catechetical  school  of  that  place.  Among  his  pupila  were 
OrigcB  (&ia,.  Mid.  Meet,,  ri.  7)  and  Alexander,  biabop 
of  Jeniaalem  (Eaa.,  BuL  SeO.,  H  14).    How  long  be 

continued  in  Alexandria,  and  when  nnd  where  he  died,  sro 
all  matters  of  pure  conjecture.  Tho  only  further  notice  of 
Clement  that  we  havo  iu  hitter)-  is  in  a  letter  written 
in  311  hj  Alexander,  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  to  tbe 
Antioebbaa,  aad  pwoBmd  hf  Baaebins  (ffitt  Bed., 
11).  The  worda  are  as  follows  :—"  This  letter  I  sent 
through  Clement  tbe  blessed  presbyter,  a  man  virtuous  and 
tried,  whom  ye  know  and  will  come  to  know  completely, 
who  being  here  by  the  promdence  and  guidance  of  the 
Buler  of  all  strengthened  and  Increased  the  church  of  tbo 
Lord."  A  atatement  of  Rnaehiaa  ia  sqgaid  to  tbe  per< 
aecution  of  Serama  in  SOS  (Witt.  Ecet.,  tL  8)  would 
render  it  likely  that  Gement  left  Alexandria  on  tliat 
occasion.  It  is  conjectured  that  he  went  to  his  old  pnpil 
Alexander,  who  was  at  that  time  bishop  of  Flariada  iu  Cap 
nadoeii^  and  tbat  vbaa  Ua  vagH  ma  laiaad  to  tbo  oeo  of 
JeraaalamGbaonlfbllawadBiaitbera  Tbe  letter  inpliao 
that  he  was  known  to  the  Antiocbianj;,  and  that  it  was 
likely  be  would  be  atill  better  known.  Some  have  con- 
jectured that  he  returned  to  Alexandria,  bat  than  la  not 
the  ahadow  of  ovidaaoa  for  onab  coigaotunk 

EMsUna  nd  irae  giv*  «■  UHi  of  tbo  wwka  wMA  OaBHat 
lofttoMadblB.  IlMtinshssslsodsoetibedsaMeef  tten.  They 
tie  eBlUlows>— I.  wpW%KXv^)i^yoitw»»Tfiwrmt»,^  ^o'^'^ 
AMrm  te  fht  ffrsMS.  S.  4  v<u<«>w^/>,  Th*  Tutor,  in  three 
books.  %.  'Mpmftiniht  or  PatA-teork,  is  eight  booVa.  4.  t(>  i 
tm(4p»wt  wKairwt,  fyho  U  tiu  Jtich  Mam  tkatitSavtdl  6.  Eight 
books  of  Tverw^reii,  jidtmbrationt  or  Oullint*.  8.  On  tk$  /Wt- 
tntr.  7.  Duetnmtt  on  Fasting.   8.  On  S'unJ'r^    9.  Erhortalion  to 

the  JluU  of  Ih4  Church,  cr  lo  thcM  \cho  Judaiu,  a  work  dedicaU  d 
to  Alexander,  biahop  of  J<TaB*lc-m. 

Of  these,  the  firtt  four  hare  cann-  down  to  qi  complete,  or  nearly 
complete.  The  first  Ihnw  form  a  sprics.  Tlk  JSc.riaii  ry  Addrtn 
to  the  Greeks  ia  an  appeal  to  them  to  give  up  tiie  wi  rs]iip  of  their 
gods,  and  to  devote  themeelves  to  tlie  wonhip  of  the  living 
and  tras  Ood.  demsat  exhibits  tba  absurdity  and  immorality  at 
the  sloiiss  told  witb  naud  totiMji^  dsltia%  tbs  eraaltias  psf 
petiBtod  la  their  wonklpk  sad  theattir  assIsasDsas  of  bowing  dewa 
Mfors  iaaaasa  atade  bgr  baada.  He  at  tho  ssms  tiao  shows  Oe 
Onoka  thn  ttdr  ewa  oeatset  phflosopbars  sad  poets  rseognlsed 
tbs  nnitv  of  tbo  dlvina  Being,  and  had  caught  glimpiea  of  the  trwo 
nature  of  God,  bet  that  fnUer  light  had  been  thrown  on  this  sabjeet 
by  ths  Hebrew  propbeta  Ho  rspUss  to  tbs  ohi*etian  tiiat  ft  was 
not  right  to  abandon  tbo  enstoBaa  of  tbdr  foniittsaik  and  pgtola 
them  to  Chrift  aa  their  only  safe  guide  to  Ood. 

The  Pisiiogogm  is.  divided  into  three  books.  In  the  (irat 
Clrmcnt  diacoaseo  the  neceaiity  for  and  ths  true  nature  of  ths 
Pttda^ogna,  and  shows  i.ow  t  lin*.t  m  thff  Ixi^'"*  nr  t<  <i  jm  Pirdagogtui, 
and  •tiliacts.  In  the  eccond  »tid  third  Iwx'Wr  Clement  enter*  into 
particalara,  and  explains  how  the  Christian  ful!o«  in^  the  l>Of^a  or 
Keaaon  ought  to  behave  in  the  variooa  circmunlances  of  life — in 
ttttii  drii-kiiig,  furciiihing  a  houjef,  in  dreea,  in  the  relatione  of 
social  life,  in  the  care  of  the  body,  aad  similar  concemn,  and  con- 
eludes  with  s  general  deaeription  of  the  life  of  a  Clm&tian.  Ap- 
pcndsd  to  tbs  iWoysytis  ars  two  hymns,  which  are,  in  i\l 
prbfaafaOltr,  the  pradMtka  tt  Cbatsat^  thoqgh  soms  have  eon* 
jectarsdfliatlbsy  wmportkaa  el  Oe  etarsb  asrries  ef  tbat  tima. 

BtrcmdaOf  or  latbsr  Sr^M^Mrffo,  aie  eof^riala  vade  oat  et 
mlaoaUaoeoaa  efoose  ef  dew.  Thii  title  fa  wd  by  CknaBl  to 
designsts  a  miaesllaBeons  eoUseUon  of  materials,  snd  Clemsatfa 
work  is  nnqosstiooably  of  this  nstvre.  It  is  impoastble  to  rive  a 
brief  account  of  its  varied  contents.  Sometimes  be  discnaaes  wren- 
olof^,  aometimea  philosophy,  sometimes  poetry,  entsring  into  tbe 
mo»t  minute  critical  and  chronolo^'cal  details;  but  one  object 
runs  through  all.  and  this  is  to  show  what  the  true  Christian  Gnostio 
is,  icd  what  Is  his  relation  to  philoeophv.  The  work  was  in  eight 
lic<ji:a.  I  hc  first  sevi-n  are  fonn  lete.  'The  eighth  now  extant  is 
rraUy  an  incotnpli  tr  trcaliBti  on  logic.  Some  critics  have  rejected 
this  hook  aa  spurious,  since  its  matter  is  so  different  from  that  of 
the  rest.  Other*,  hewever,  have  held  to  its  genninenew,  becanae 
in  a  Patch  work  or  Book  of  Miscellanies  the  diilcrence  c(  subject  is 
no  eound  objection,  and  becanae  I^otina  seems  to  have  regarded 
our  preasat  eighth  book  as  genuine  (Phot,  ood.  1 1 1,  p,  SSb,  fiekker). 

The  trsatiss  ITkeif  Me  Rich  MamtUt^  Smndl  u  sa  adBirablo 
BipBelttia  ef  tbe  narrative  conUinsd  fa  St  Mark's  QeasL  & 
11^  llwaala  all  probability  proaebt^ 
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The  ITfpolypotef  htn  not  come  down  to  u.  CoMiwJonn  tran*. 
Uted  them  Into  LAtia,  freely  altering  to  Kit  hin  own  ideu  of 
orthodoxf.  Both  RoteMiu  ind  Photiiu  deaeribe  the  worlt.  It  » 
•hort  commentary  on  all  the  books  o(  Scriotme,  incluiin^  somn  of 
Um  apocryphal  worka,  Mich  an  the  Epiitle  at  Bam»b«B  ami  the  lUvr- 
htion  of  K'tfcr.  Photiiu  ajx  ukn  in  strong  language  of  the  impiety  of 
■OOM  opioioa*  in  tha  book  {H-M.,  cod.  109,  p.  80*,  BekkerL  but  hu 
•t»t«m«nta  ar«  tach  aa  to  prove  conclusively  that  ha  omit  llST*  bad 
aoonnpt  copy,  or  read  rory  careleidjr;«»f«wr*  *  '  ^ 
Ouneut    NotM  in  Lktin  oa  tht  tatflpMH  of 


«f  JvAa,  and  tb«  flnt  two  of  JAm  kM  mm  ion  «i  u;  tal 
irfcrthti  tiwr  —  tht  tnihUin  <f  OiIiiiIiiiim.  or  indeed  •  tnn»- 
ktlim  iif  flimwf ■  Hint-  it  iff,  *•  t  ** 

Um  tiwilw  «■  tin  PiaMrar  wu  eeoMiMied  br  a  work  of  VoUto 
«n  IMM  iBl^aot.  Two  frasmmta  ol  thb  tnatlM  glVM 
Igr  iMwIna,  and  an  eootained  la  th«  inod<>m  editlona. 

Wo taow  nothing  of  tha  work  ealle-1  r'u!  Eeclaicutieal  Canon 
Iraoi  ony  external  testimony.  CIpmL^nt  himaelf  often  iDentioni  the 
i'aii>.<*ioirrnll i  «w,  and  dFfitu  h  it  h.^  the  ef^reement  and  hannony 
of  the  law  and  the  prophet*  with  th»  corenant  deliTeml  at  the 
•ppe«ranoeo(  Chrixt  {S:rnm.,yi.  cj»p.  xv.  126,  p.  P.).  No  doubt 
tnu  waa  the  robjcct  of  the  treatise.  Jerome  and  Photioa  call  the 
work  BeeUruutiral  Caiunt,  bat  this  aeema  to  be  •  mi«t«ke. 

Of  tha  other  treatiaea  mentiMMd  by  EueaUoa  tad  Jeroue  nothing 
is  known.   ▲  fragment  o(  rtanwit,  ^foslil  If  '  '  ' 
it  moat  probably  taken  Crom  the 


  Ibvloiebiiv^  higmentoof  tzeetiaae 

oa  PnHioiiM  Sod  bn*o  been  praeemd.   Mentioin  ia  alao 

■ude  of  0  woik  by  dement  on  ^  Prophet  Amoe,  and  another  on 
MknitfaMa. 

!■  addilioin  to  Aeee  Clement  often  epeaka  of  Ua  Intention  to 
OB  eertain  anbic^.-ta,  but  it  may  well  be  doabted  whether  in 
if  Dnt  all,  he  Intended  to  devote  eeparate  tteetiaee  to 


tiiem.  Some  hare  fonnd  an  allusion  to  the  treatiae  on  the  Soal 
•tready  mentioned.  The  other  subjeata  are  MH.rri«^  (■xa^iickt  AeyttX 
Continence,  the  Duties  of  Bishopa,Preaby Vers,  Deacon?,  and  Widows, 
Prophecy,  the  Soul,  the  Traasmiffraticm  of  the  Soul  and  the  DctII, 
AiiK'  ls,  the  Origin  of  the  World,  First  Princij  leii  and  the  Dirinityof 
the  Loiros,  Allegorical  IntarpieUtion  of  Statements  made  with  r^ud 
to  GotTs  anger  MdiiMfl»liiml»B^tfcnP»Hy  of  «>»  CfcBW^  tad 

the  **^*22***|MBi»omlidlBftiifilla«*rfCtaMBlrtlok 
MlM«l«MllqrUwdr«r  nynoloirtwrftar.  Tbtjwnit*^ 
»iMm  r^t  hmro»Mt^t  aaAevft^inrt  •itavMAlet  mtA  rett 
OitXirrtn*  XP^"^  twmpal,  and  «'«  rmr  roef  vrurAv  inKryvS. 
The  first.  If  it  is  the  work  of  dement,  mnat  Iw  a  book  merely  of 
esoerpta,  for  it  containe  manT  oniniona  which  CUment  opposed. 
Uentiou  Is  made  of  Pantsenus  In  the  second,  and  some  haTOUoqght 
it  more  worthy  of  him  than  thn  first.  Others  have  r^^«Ilrda4ll  MS 
work  aimilar  to  the  first,  and  derived  fro:n  ThiHjdorus. 

demeDt  occupiea  a  profonndly  intereating  poaitioo  in  tbe 
kMoiy  of  ChrUtianity.  Ha  ia  tha  flnt  to  bring  aU  tho 
•ntton  «(  «Im  Giwki  and  all  th*  ipoealatioM  of  th* 
Ohiiititn  liaralies  to  hmt  on  As  expoMtioQ  of  durfaHn 

tnth.  Hf?  A<M9,  not  attain  to  a  jystemntic  exhibition  of 
ChitBtinn  ductriae,  but  ho  pnvea  tho  way  for  it,  and  lays  tho 
firet  Btonea  of  tha  foundation.     In  rcspecta  Juatia 

•oticipAted  him.  alao  waa  wall  acqiuunted  with  Qreek 
pbtloaophy,  and  todc  •  genial  viMr  «f  it ;  bat  h*  waa  not 
nearly  ao  widely  read  aa  Clement  Tha  list  of  Qreek 
authors  whom  Clement  has  quoted  oocnpies  upwards  of 
fourlcou  of  tho  quarto  pages  in  Fabricin-s's  BiUiothfca 
Qrctea.  Ho  ia  at  home  aliko  in  the  epic  and  the  lyric,  the 
tngie  Mid  tha  comic  poeta,  and  bis  knowledge  of  the  proae 
writers  ia  Tery  eztenaive.  He  made  a  aoeoial  atndjr  of  tha 
philoaophors.  Equally  minilta  k  Ua  noiwledge  of  Ute 
ayttema  of  the  Cbriatian  herotiea>  kxA  in  all  crx^cs.  it  is 
plain  that  ho  not  merely  read  bat  thought  deeply  on  the 
queslious  which  the  civilization  of  the  Qreeka  and  the 
wiooa  writings  of  poeta,  philoaophem,  and  beretica  raised. 
Ha  pondarod  on  aU  he  iwd  that  he  might  gain  a  dearer 
inaight  into  the  truth.  Bat  it  waa  ia  the  Seiqplaiaa  that 
he  found  his  greatest  delight  He  belieTed  them  to  eontein 
the  rcvelatiou  of  fiLni'n  wisilom  to  men.  Re  quotes  all 
the  booka  of  the  Old  Testament  except  Ruth  and  the  Song 
of  Solomon,  and  amongst  the  sacred  writings  of  the  Old 
Taataaiaat  ha  atidaatlj  inoladed  tha  Book  of  Tobiaa,  the 
Wbdoai  of  BoloBoo,  nd  BodariMtioDa.  Ha  ia 


quotaa  iraa  aU  tha  booka  axoapt  tha  epiada  to  FUIaaM)^ 
the  aaooBd  apiatla  of  Bt  Vtitm,  and  the  epiatia  of  Bb  fwmm, 

and  he  quotcfl  from  the  pastor  of  Herma&,  and  the  epatlea 
of  Clemens  Ronmiins  and  of  Barnabaa,  as  inapirad.  Ha 
appeals  abio  to  many  of  the  lir^t  Go&pclis,  8uch  aa  thsaacf 
the  Hebrews,  of  the  Egyptians,  and  of  liatthia& 
N(4withataiiding  this  adequate  Icaowledge  of  Scriptora, 
theologian  ia  diaamoiBtad  to  flad  VBi7  litth  of 


fdl  ia  lii 
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regarded  Chriatianity  as  a  philosophy.  The  mciaBl  philo- 
Bopbera  eooght  through  their  philosophy  to  attain  to  a 
nobler  and  holier  life^  and  this  alao  waa  tho  aim  of  Cbn^ 
tianitj.  Iba  differeoce  betweeo  the  two^  in  GUnanl^ 
jndgtneolk  vaa  that  the  Qteak  pUloaophaca  had  «4f 
glimpaea  of  the  tmth,  that  they  attained  only  to  fngmaata 
of  the  truth,  while  Chriatianity  revealed  in  Christ  tha 
absolute  and  perfect  trutL  All  the  stages  of  the  world's 
history  were  therefore  preparations  leading  up  to  thia  full 
revelation,  and  Qod'a  care  waa  not  confined  to  the  Hebrewa 
alone.  Ilia  WMBbl^  «!  tha  heaveo^  bodia^  for  imtanoi^ 
was  givaa  foaao  at  aa  oeriy  stage  twt  ha        liia  ftom 

a  contemplation  of  these  anblime  objects  tn  the  woi-Rhip  of 
tho  Croator.    Qreek  philoaophy  in  particular  was  the  pre- 
paration of  the  Oreeka  for  Christ.    It  waa  the  achoolmaater 
or  pndagQgua  to  lead  them  to  Quiat.   Plato  waa  Moaaa 
attidiin^   Gbowot  variaa  Jo  Ua  atataaank  how  Plato 
got  hia  wiadom  or  hia  iragmenta  of  the  Reason.  BometLmea 
ha  thinka  that  they  came  direct  from  Cod,  like  all  good 
things,  but  he  ia  also  fond  of  maintaining  that  many  of 
Plato's  beat  thoughts  were  borrowed  from  the  Hebrew 
prophets ;  and  he  makea  the  aame  atatement  in  regard  to 
the  wisdom  of  tha  othar  phikaophank   Bat  howafor  thia 
may  be,  Chrfat  waa  tiia  end  to  wUA  aO  Bial  waa  ia 
phQoeophies  pointed.    Christ  himself  was  tho  Logoe,  the 
Reason.    Ood  the  Father  was  ineffable.    The  Son  aloue 
cnn  manifest  Him  fully.    He  is  the  Reason  that  perradea 
the  aniTerae^  that  br^iga  ont  all  goodneaa,  that  guidee  all 
good  BWO.    It  waa  through  poaaeaaing  aomewhat  of  thia 
Beaaon  that  the  philoaophera  attained  to  any  truth  and 
gnodneaa ;  but  in  Christians  He  dwells  more  fully  enl 
guides  them  through  all  the  perplexities  of  lifei    It  is  easy 
to  see  that  this  doctrine  in  regard  to  Christ  may  be  miaoon- 
strued.   If  Jesoa  woaaBia  Roaaoo,  thna  Tiaible  ia  all  good- 
aaa^how  ooDldtbav^baafaaldifaMaflabatvaaaHiiaaBd 
Bw  Father,  or  hew  eoold  Ha  faaBy  baeoaia  laaaraatet 
Photitm,  probnMy  on  a  carsless  reading  of  dODMB^  argued 
that  he  could  not  have  believed  in  a  real  iocanaBoB.  But 
the  worda  of  Clement  are  quite  precise  and  their  meaning 
iodiapotahlft    He  beliered  in  a  peraonal  Qod  different  f  rona 
the  onivKBai   Ha  lialiaTad  in  a  peraonal  Son  of  Qod  who 
was  the  Season  and  Wiadom  of  Ood ;  and  he  believed  that 
this  Son  of  Qod  really  became  incarnate^    The  object  of 
Hia  incaruation  and  dcakh  was  to  free  man  from  hia  airta, 
to  lead  him  into  the  path  of  wiadom,  and  thus  in  the  end 
elevate  him  to  the  poaition  of  a  god.    But  mau's  salvation 
waa  to  ba  giadaaL  It  bagaa  with  faith,  paaaad  Itom  that 
to  love,  and  andad  io  rafl  and  flaapleto  kaowledgeL 
There  could  be  no  faith  without  knowledge.    But  the 
knowledge  ia  imperfect,  and  the  Christian  waa  to  do  niany 
things  in  simple  obedience  without  knowing  the  teaaoa. 
Bat  he  haa  to  move  npwaida  oootinnally  ontB  he  at  laagth 
doea  nothiag  that  ia  evil,  and  be  knowa  foBy  tha  iMaoo 
and  object  of  what  he  doea.    He  thus  beoomta  tha  tna 
Onoetic,  but  he  can  become  the  true  Onostio  only  \lf  ooo- 
tcniplation  and  by  the  practice  of  what  is  right    He  haa 
to  free  hinuelf  from  tho  power  of  passion.    He  haa  to  give 
up  aU  thoogbu  of  pleasure.    Ha  most  prefer  goodnoaa  io 
the  oiidat  of  toitaia  to  aril  with  oaUmited  pleesora.  Ha 
baa  to  laaiit  tho  tMaptaBnaa  af  lha  body,  keeping  it  vate 
with  tha  If*  «r  thaaaalaadiraadlgr 
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eorpore&I  wants  and  impulse*^ «anlMI|tlto  God  the  saprcaio 
«od»  and  a  M*  >cowdiBt  la  immb.  In  etlur  worda. 
li«  mittt  itriTa  alitor  fikaawa  to  Ood  aa  Ha  maala  hSmtM 

in  his  Reasoa  or  in  Christ  Clement  thus  IooVlb  cntirr'r 
at  ths  euligbteo^  moral  elevation  to  which  ChrBUauJiy 
raisM  man.  He  believed  that  Christ  instructed  nu  n  befuic 
Ha  aaina  into  tha  world,  and  ba  tharafora  viewed  heathenism 
widi  Madly  9y.  Ha  was  alao  fovwnabla  to  Hia  piuaoit  of 
all  V.inii  of  kiiTRlr  Irrp,  All  enlightenment  tended  to  lead 
u|>  tUo  tru'.La  of  Lhristianitf,  and  honce  knowledge  of 
every  kind  not  evil  was  its  handmaid.  Cletuent  bad  at 
tha  aama  time  a  strong  belief  io  avolnUon  or  develc^menL 
Tha  world  went  thion^  varioua  atages  in  preparation  for 
Christianity.  The  man  goes  through  vahoaa  atages  before 
ho  can  rc^b  Christian  perfection.  And  Clamant  oonceiTed 
that  thia  dovclopi  i  Jit  t  j>k  place  not  merely  in  this  life, 
but  in  the  future  tliriii)i:li  hucreaisivo  grades.  The  Jew  and 
the  heathen  had  th>j  i  pr  achcd  u>  them  in  the  world 
below  hj  Christ  and  His  apostles,  and  CSuiatiBlUI  will  liava 
to  pQoa  through  proceaaea  of  puriftMiifelm  and  takl  attw 
daatk  bafm  thay  laMhr  pk£«bI  knovladgt  vtA  parfiet 
ItHas. 

The  beliaft  of  Clainaot  have  caused  Moaidarable  difTerenee 
of  o{dftioo  HUOiiiB  modant  aeholan.  He  sought  the  truth 
from  whatarar  qoartar  Ha  eculd  get  it,  belioTing  that  all 

thul  ia  good  comes  from  God,  wherovtr  it  bo  found,  lie 
belongs,  therefore,  to  no  school  of  philosophers  Some 
bare  insisted  that  he  was  an  edectia  Daehne  baa  tried  to 
ahow  thai  lia  waa  Kao-Plataiii«i  and  Raiakaaa  baa  main- 
tnnad  tiiat  ba  waa  caaantiatly  .^totalian.  Hw  tnoda  of 
viewing  Christiauily  do^-^  rnt  fit  into  any  classifieation.  It 
ia  the  result  of  tho  period  in  which  he  lived,  of  hia  widu  cul- 
ture and  the  simplicity  and  noble  purity  of  his  character. 

It  is  needleai  to  mj  tbat  bis  books  well  deserve  study  ; 
but  the  study  ia  not  anoothad  by  beauty  of  style.  Clement 
despised  ornament.  He  wished  to  avoid  everj-thing  that 
might  seem  to  deceive.    Ho  thought  also  that  it  wuh  quite 

riible  to  throw  pcarU  before  gwino,  and  that  care  should 
takao  to  prevent  Uiis  by  digressions  and  difficulties 
arb^  only  the  earnest  stnant  mmld  anooontar.  He  is 
singularly  Biniplc  in  his  character.  In  discussing  marriage 
he  rcfusea  to  um  any  but  tho  plainest  languaga  A 
euphemism  is  with  hiiu  a  falsclu>i>d.  But  ho  ia  temperate 
in  liis  opinions ;  and  the  practical  advices  in  the  second  and 
Ibifd  books  of  the  Padagogm  at*  tamarkably  sound  and 
moderate.  Ha  ia  not  always  very  critical,  and  he  is 
passionately  fond  of  allegorical  interpretation  bat  these 
wore  the  faults  of  his  age. 

All  early  writers  speak  of  Clement  in  the  highest  terms 
of  laudation,  and  ba  certainly  ought  to  have  been  a  saint 
in  any  Church  tbat  wvaiaa  lainta..  But  danaat  ia  not  a 
aaint  in  tha  Boniaa  Cbimib. '  Ha  waa  a  aalnt  op  till  the 
time  of  Benedict  XIV.,  who  read  Photius  on  Clement, 
believed  him,  and  struck  the  Alexandrian's  name  out  of  the 
cdandar.  The  Pope  was  onquestionably  wrong;  and 
aany  Roman  Oatbolie  writers,  tboqgb  tbav  yiald  a  pcaotical 
obeoMoeih  bava  adduced  good  naami  wbj  tba  deoiioB  d 
tba  Pope  diaald  ba  imnad  (Q^^p.  45l> 

Th«  editions  of  Clement't  works  sn  liy  (1)  Petma  Tlctoht^ 
IS&O;  (S)  Sjrlbarg,  lS93j  (S)  Heiniiu^  l«ia ;  (4)  rronto  Ductena, 
1V»t  1C4I,  ICMi  m  Pattar,  Laodaai  iTU  (thia  was  by  far  tlie 
haal  edltiaa,  aad  bas  farmail  the  hsabef  salMiiat  sdltlona ;  it 
was  rapiiatsd  at  'VcIlic^  17S7,  and  in  GalUmll'a  SMietScea,  ia 
OVMrthttr,  and  fai  Migna'a  CVrnta  Pi^vtagim  OnaHr);  (<)  Xlotx, 
lApin,  1881 ;  {7)  W.  tMndoif.  Oxford.  1S8».  Thoa  an  atpaiau 
ediaoaa  of  QuU  di^mlwttw\f  Ohiilar,  Comlieiainik  Pdl.  ittiig, 
Seoaar,  snd  Lindner. 

Tha  vritinga  tbat  diacnaa  Clemeot  ara  very  nnmerona.  Notioe 
la  taken  of  him  by  »c<;te»in£(i'MJ  lii*tt>ri<ina,  and  by  the  hiatorianaof 
Chriatlan  llteratnr*,  among  whom  l.i;mj«r,  Pfnr.  meder,  and  Konto. 
gauss  d«a«rv«  spscial  mantlon.  There  are  monomphs  on  ClsiDent 
and  Ua  daafatin  kf  /<  and  I.  TMMMabevlWBlefak%  GooiOi^ 


nofstc^e  de  Groot,       1  n  ,  I>>n1icii,  Itcinlti-na,  Renter,  tjammar, 

Duperron,  Coffnat,  LR>Mua,  Mullcr,  aud  frcppel,  by  Miv  OaRl« 

waAia  in  hm  SmMMt  •»  firwrt  MfMt^  ."^  ^  2^ 

Kaye.  aaauBt'swerlcs have  been  tnodsted la  GlirrsAiits.HieMie 

Library,  by  the  Ear.  W.  Wilaon.  (J.  IX) 

CL£M£NT»  tha  name  borne  by  fourteen  Popes, 
CuHsm  L  (CHamaiii  BoniaaiiaX    8m  Afoitouo 
FAXBWm,  ¥bL  iL  p.  195. 

CuMBn  IL  (Suidger,  a  Saxon,  biabop  of  Bamberg)  waa 
chancellor  to  the  Emperor  Tlenry  HI.,  to  whom  he  was 
indebted  for  bis  elevation  to  the  Pajiacy  upon  the  abdication 
of  Gregory  VI.  (December  KU(i).  His  short  pontificate 
waa  only  ajgntliFi^  by  tba  convocation  of  a  oooncil  ia 
whid  daaraaa  wara  aiHielad  against  simooj.  Ba  diad  in 
October  1017,  r.rrl  waa  interred  at  Bamberg. 

Clbmkht  IIL  (i'aulino  Scolari,  bishop  taVtmrmUt)  waa 
elected  Popo  in  December  1187,  and  died  in  March  1191. 
Ho  aoaeaeded  shortly  after  his  acoeasion  in  allaying  the 
diaeoida  which  bad  prevailed  fur  half  a  century  batwaao 
the  Popcfl  and  the  citiMiia  «l  Biam»t  in  virtm  o(  an  agraa- 
ment  by  which  the  latter  vara  allowad  is  alaet  mrit 
magistrates,  while  the  nomination  of  the  governor  of  the 
city  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Pope.  Ue  incited 
Henry  IL  of  England  and  Plulip  Aogustna  to  undertake 
the  third  crusade^  and  intiodiiiead  aavaral  minor  rBforma  in 
ecclesiastical  matters. 

Clement  IV.  (Qui  Fonlqoea,  arebbisbop  of  Narbonnc) 
was  elected  Pope  in  February  1265.  Before  taking  orders 
he  bad  been  successively  a  soldier  and  a  lawyer,  and  in  the 
latter  ca|M«l^  had  aetad  aaaaeiataiy  to  LooialX.  of  Fiaaoa) 
to  whose  inflaenea  ba  waa  fblafly  ndaUad  for  bia  alovation. 
At  this  time  {he  Holy  See  waa  engaged  in  a  conflict  with 
Manfred,  tho  usurper  of  Naples  ;  md  Clement,  who.se  elec- 
tion had  taken  place  in  bis  absence,  was  compelled  to  rejiair 
to  Itafar  in  diwniaa.  Ha  imnadiately  took  atafM  to  ally 
htmaalf  Willi  Cbrtai  of  Aiqon,  tba  Frradh  piatMidar  to  tba 
Neapolitan  throne,  who  marched  into  Naples,  and  having 
defeated  and  slain  Manfred  in  the  great  battle  of  Benevento, 
c<^tablisbed  himself  firmly  in  the  kingdom.  Clement  is 
8iu4  to  bam  diu|ipjrofad  of  tba  cruelties  committed  by 
Cbatlaa,  and  fbata  aaama  no  feondatiaiii  for  the  diaiga  m 
bis  having  ad^-ised  the  latter  to  execute  tho  unfortunate 
Conradin,  the  laat  of  the  church's  hureditary  ant.'igonists 
of  the  house  of  nohenstaufcn.  His  private  character 
was  unezcaptionable,  and  he  is  specially  commended  for 
his  indlspoution  to  promote  and  enrich  bis  own  nlativea. 
He  also  did  himnclf  great  honour  by  bia  ancoongamant 
and  protection  of  Rofor  Bacon.  He  diad  in  Novambw 
12(jK,  and  was  buried  at  VitClbo^  «b«l»  b*  bod  laaidad 
throughout  bis  pontificate. 

CUKIKT  V.  (Bertrand  de  Qotb,  aidlbiabiop  of  Bordeaux) 
h  memorable  in  history  for  his  suppreasioa  tt  tba  ovdar  of 
the  Templars,  and  as  the  Pope  who  removed  tba  icat 
of  tlie  Roman  see  to  Avigtion.  Ho  was  elected  in  Juno 
1305,  aft<>r  a  year's  interregnum  occasioned  by  the  disputes 
between  tl.  K;  i-h  and  Italian  cardinals,  who  were  nearly 
equally  fadanced  is  tba  eondavek  According  to  Villani  ba 
bad  bound  bimseir  to  aubaanrieney  towarda  tha  Ftaaeb 
monarch  by  a  formal  agreement  previous  to  Ms  elevation  ; 
however  this  may  bo,  it  is  nnquostionabie  that  he  conducted 
bimself  throughout  his  pontifitete  as  the  mere  tool  of  tbat 
monarch.  Hia  fiiat  bat  waa  to  areate  nine  French  cardinals. 
Tba  removal  of  tba  aeat  of  tba  Papacy  to  Avignon  (1308) 
might  Boem  palliated  by  tho  factious  and  tumultuary  con- 
dition of  Home  at  the  period,  but  it  proved  the  precursor  of 
a  long  "  Babylonish  capUvity,"  in  Petrarch's  phrase,  and 
marba  tba  point  (ram  wbiob  tba  dacay  of  tha  atrictly 
OHOutio  aoneiqidan  of  tiha  Popa  aa  naiVanal  l^bop  ia  to 
be  dated.  Tho  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  Templars  ia  one 
of  the  most  difficult  of  historical  problems,  the  discussion 
o(  arblcb  bakofi^  hovavar,  to  tba  bJatny  «f  tha  stdm, 
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QoiMiit  m^f  iMf  Mtod  Miuaentioaaly  in  his  aappreBioD 
<lf  u  ovdar  wbieh  hui  bcntofore  been  t^garded  u  a  main 
bulwark  of  Chriatiatiity,  l  ul  tjiLr,)  cLtn  be  little  doubt  that 
hia  principal  motiTe  was  complaisance  towards  the  king  ol 
Fiance,  or  that  tha  Utter  was  mainly  actuated  by  jealousy 
•ad  cnpidi^  GUnmt'apoiitifiosta  «m  dao  diMitioua 
lor  Italj.  Ths  Empwor  Bnij  TIL  antMvd  the  wmntry, 
WtabUahed  tbe  Yi^conti  in  Milan,  and  LroMucd  by 
Clement's  legatat  in  Rome,  but  was  nnabU  to  maintaiu 
Iiiaiaelf  there,  and  died  suddenly,  leavincgreat  part  of  Italy 
ia  A  oonditioa  of  oomplata  aaanby.  Tu  diwtnrinM  of 
lh»  BooMO  iMiooa  M«dad  th«lr  fcd^  Mad  tiw  laletan 
palace  w««  destroyed  in  a  conflagration.  Other  remarkable 
incidents  of  Ck-mont's  reign  are  his  aaaguinary  repres- 
sion of  the  heresy  of  Fra  Dolcino  in  Lo:iibar.[y  and  his 
promQlgation  of  tlie  Clementine  Constitatiana  m  1 313.  He 
diad,  latTing  an  inaaspicioas  character  for  nepotism, 
•ffwiM,  sad  ooaniii^  in  ^pdl  1314  B»  wm  ttm  lint 
FoM  Wlio  ■anuiwd  the  triple  croim. 

CumMTTL  (Pierre  P^i^^;pr,  arclibUhop  of  Eoucd),  the 
fomth  of  the  ATignon  pope«,  was  elected  ia  May  1342. 
LOn  la»  immediate  predaccaaon,  he  was  deroted  to 
^n«ace,  and  ha  foctlMr  miMid  Ut  Vkaodi  ^afMihies 
by  refusing  a  sobnn  bvitatioB  to  TCftam  to  Soany  nd  by 
porchasing  the  eorereignty  of  Avignon  from  Joanna, 
qoeen  of  Kaplee,  for  80,000  crowna.  The  mouoy  was 
MW  prid,  bat  Clement  may  have  deemed  that  he  gate 
ibi  4U«B  a  Ml  aqnifflaot  if  abaolnai^  hn  fraia  the 
iniuder  of  hor  Iraabaed.  Tho  other  eUef  laeidenli  of  bis 
pontificate  were  hia  disputes  with  Ed  ,y ard  IIL  of  England 
on  account  of  the  latter's  encroachments  on  ecclcaiostical 
ioriadiction,  his  ekcvmmanioation  of  the  Emperor  Louie  of 
Bawia^  hit  aagotiatMina  lor  ranaioa  irith  tb«  Eaateni 
Ofagudi,  ud  dM  ooananNamflOft  tt  Skoifi  agftation  at 
Booia  He  died  in  December  1 302,  learing  the  reputation 
of  "  a  fine  gentleman,  a  pnnce  manifloeiit  to  profusion,  a 
patroo  of  the  arU  and  learfling,  bat  pa  miM*  (jSittgir- 
ovini ;  mo  also  Qibboa,  ohi^.  66). 

Ouanort  TU.  (Gialio  dsT  Hedid).  the  most  aafoftOBat* 

of  the  Popes,  wai  the  pin  of  riittlirtnn  do'  Medici,  ns-M^irnfcd 
in  the  conspiracy  of  tLu  1  a&J  consequently  litpljkiw  of 
Loren/.o  the  Magnificent  and  cousin  of  Pope  Leo  X.  Upon 
the  tatter's  accession  to  the  Papai^,  Giulio  became  his 
prindpal  minister  and  confidant,  especially  in  the  mainten> 
ance  of  the  Modici  intereat  at  Flotenoei  At  Leo's  death, 
Cardinal  ^fedici,  though  unable  to  gain  the  Papacy  for 
himself  or  his  ally  FuMujse,  took  a  loading  part  in 
determining  the  unexpeetod  election  of  Adrian  VI.,  to 
whom  he  socceeded  in  the  next  conclaYe  (NofMnWr 
1523).  He  bronght  to  the  Papal  thraiM  a  high  reputa- 
tion for  political  ability,  and  possessed  ia  fact  all  the 
accompliahtii: nts  f  a  wily  diplomatist,  but  the  oironm- 
stances  of  the  times  required  a  man  of  far  different  mould. 
His  worldlineas  and  lack  of  inii^  into  the  tendencies  of 
Ilia  diiqaoltfied  Jiiia  hon  oompnlMiidiag  tho  grtat 
retigions  movement  wUelk  fhm  conndNd  tho  ohnrch ; 
while  hia  timidity  and  indecision  no  leas  disabled  him  from 
following  a  consistent  policy  in  secular  affoira.  At  first 
attached  to  the  imperial  intetwl^  lie  was  terrified  by  the 
overwhelming  sooooM  of  tho  empem  ia  tbo  btttlo  of  Pkfia 
in  tt^Joining  the  otW  Italian  princetfnaleagttOwftiinanMi 
This  policy  in  itself  was  sound  and  patriotic,  but  Clement's 
zeal  soon  cooled ;  by  hia  want  of  foresight  and  unseasonable 
economy  he  laid  himself  open  to  an  attack  from  the  turbu- 
lent Bomaahanna  which  oUigedliimto  inToko  tho  media- 
tion of  tho  Whoa  tUo  daagor  aoomed  ofror  he 
vc'crcd  bick  to  his  former  engagemente,  and  ended  by 
drawini;  down  upon  hirnsulf  the  bcMt  of  tho  imporialist 
general,  tho  Constable  Bourbon,  who,  coinpclled  to  satisfy 
hia  damoroas  meroaoariso  by  jp illag^  embrMod  the 


opportaoity  of  leading  them  against  Rom&  The  cify  was 
aasanlted  and  sacked  on  May  'O,  1827,  and  CSement,  who 
had  displayed  no  more  resolution  in  his  military  than  in  hii 
political  coodact,  was  shortly  afterwards  obliged  to  snrreuder 
himself  together  with  the  castle  of  St  Angelo,  where  he  had 
taken  refuge.  After  fix  noatb^  oapttri^  tie  wea  roleeMd 
opoD  very  oaoron  eondilione,  and  far  aoow  yean  nSm^ 
qnently  followed  a  policy  of  stsb'  n  i(<ncy  to  the  cmptrt  r, 
endeavooriji^  on  the  one  hand  U>  ladnce  him  to  act  with 
seTBTity  against  the  Lutherans  in  Germany,  and  on  the 
other  to  elude  his  demands  for  a  geaaial  eooadL  Oaa 
momentooa  eonseqneaee  of  this  depeodeneo  oa  Chailee  T. 
was  the  breach  with  En^lsTid  occasioned  by  Clement'* 
refusal,  justifiable  in  point  of  principle,  but  dictated  by  do 
higher  motive  tlrin  his  fear  of  offending  the  emperor,  to 
sanction  Henry  YIII.'s  dirorce  from  Catherine  of  Aragon. 
Towards  the  end  of  his  reign  Clement  once  more,  gave 
indications  of  a  leaning  towards  a  f  rench  alliance,  which 
was  {Horented  by  his  death  in  September  1 531.  As  a  man 
he  poe8cs::<^  jd  few  rirtues  and  few  rices  ;  aa  a  pontiff  he  did 
nothing  to  disgrace  the  church  and  nothing  to  restore  iu 
lustre;  his  adroitness  and  dexterity  as  a  statesman  were 
coanteneled  bf  lue  flupeica  and  imaolBtka ;  hie 
odrntdilfafloB  allSnde  a  praof  fliat  al  OTentfid  «tbm  it  Aa 

world's  history  mediocrity  «f  dUHNwUr  ii  aWl*  dlNetmn 
than  mediocrity  of  talent, 

CLKUixT  Will.  (Ippolito  Aldobrandini)  was  elected  ia 
Jaaoaij  1692,  Tho  moat  nanarkable  ofant  of  Ua  rdga 
waa  tim  leeoaeOlatiDii  to  the  dinrdt  of  Heaiy  IT.  of  Fkanee 
aft^er  long  negotiations  carried  on  with  great  dexterity  by 
Cardinal  D'C>ft3at,  Europe  is  prindpally  indebted  to  this 
Pope  for  the  peace  of  Yervins  (1596),  which  put  an  end  to 
tho  long  oooteal  batvoMi  FnuMo  and  Gipein.  Qement  alao 
•sneaed  IVnara  to  Ao  Statee  of  tihe  Clmreh  apon  fbo 
failure  of  the  line  of  Esle,  the  last  addition  of  importance  to 
tho  Pope's  temporal  domiiiioos.  The  execution  of  Giordano 
Bruno,  February  17,  1600,  is  a  blot  upon  an  otherwise 
exemplary  poatifioata.  CSUmont  was  an  able  ruler  and  a 
Bagacmw  ilei—BiB,  tiie  general  ohjeet  of  wbooe  policy  wa* 
to  free  the  Papwry  from  its  undue  dopendcnco  npoti  Fnain. 
The  conferenoee  to  determine  the  questions  of  grace  auJ 
free  will,  controrerted  between  the  Jesuits  and  Dominicans, 
were  commenced  under  him,  but  he  wisely  abstained  from 
pronouncing  a  decision.  Ho  died  ia  Marah  leaving 
a  high  character  for  prudence^  munifieenee,  and  capacity  for 
bnainesa.  His  reign  is  especially  distinguished  by  the 
number  and  beauty  of  his  medals. 

Clement  IX.  (Giulio  Roapiglioet)  waa  elect«d  Fopo  in 
Juno  1667.  Noliung  remarkable  ooourrod  under  hia  abort 
administration  berond  the  tempomy  a^jnataMat  of  the 
disputes  between  the  Ttoman  see  and  Iboee  prdatee  off  tlia 
GoJlican  church  who  had  refused  to  join  in  condemning  t!ba 
writings  of  Jansieniua.    He  died  in  December  lf>G9. 

Clexxht  X.  (Emilio  AJtieri)  waa  elected  in  April  1 670, 
at  the  ago  of  oig^^»  Hie  jeam  end  infiimitiee  htd  him  to 
doTolvo  <he  dkwge  of  tho  govenment  npon  Ue  nephew, 
Cardinal  Altleri,  whose  inlcrfcrenco  with  tho  pririleg^::**  of 
axubosaadurs  occasioned  disputes  in  which  the  Pope  was 
obliged  to  yield.  Little  else  of  importance  occanad  dmiiig 
hio  laigiif  which  ionninated  ia  Jnly  167d. 

CamMm  XL  (CKovaaalUnoeeieo  AlbanH  wiadevatad 

to  tho  pontificate  in  November  1  700,  and  died  in  March 
1721.  The  most  memorable  iraasaclion  of  hli  iidminis- 
tration  was  the  publication  in  1713  of  the  bull  UnxgenitMt, 
which  so  greatly  disturbed  the  peace  of  (he  Oallican  dtordi. 
By  this  famous  document  101  piopodtions  extracted  from 
the  works  of  Queanel  were  condemned  as  heretical,  and  as 
identical  with  propositions  already  nondemncd  in  the 
writings  of  Jan-^cnius.  Tho  resistance  of  many  Frcach 
ecdcaiastiqi  and  the  refusal  of  the  French  gTliamfntj  to 
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register  Uie  bull  hd  to  controrcralca  ej^tending  tkroagh  the 
greater  part  of  tho  iHth  century.  Another  important 
daeuioB  of  tbi*  Pope's  was  Um(  wJiidi  tbe  J«nut 
miwicwuriw  wen  forinddMi  to  l»ke  •  part  In  idohtrcms 
wor^liiji,  &nd  to  accommodate  Christian  language  to  pagan 
ideas  under  plea  of  conciliating  tiis  ii^theo.  The  political 
troubles  of  the  time  greatly  embarrasaod  Clement's  relations 
wilh  the  leadiag  OathoUo  ppirm^  Aod  the  monl  pcwtige  of 
tbfl  Holy  See  ranarad  bmub  from  liis  vompnlMiy  reoognUion 
of  thfl  Archduke  Charles  of  Austria  as  king  of  Spain. 
1 1  is  [irivato  character  was  irreproachable  ;  he  was  also  an 
uccotnjilishyd  scholar,  and  a  i>atron  of  letters  and  science. 

Cluuwt  XII.  (Lorenzo  Coisioi}  vaa  Fopo  from  July 
1730  to  Fdmtty  1740.  Hb  fint  act  m*  (be  trial  and 
condcmnatioii  of  Cardinal  Coacis,  guilty  of  malversation 
Uiidt»r  hii  predecessor.  Nothing  else  of  importance  occurred 
under  hi^i  adininistration,  during  the  greater  part  of  which, 
acconUng  to  some  historians,  he  was  afflicted  with  blindness. 
Ba  «aa  tba  first  pontiff  who  ooademned  the  Freemasons. 

Clucxxt  XIIL  (Gkilo  Baoonico,  bishop  of  Padua)  was 
elected  in  July  1788.  Kotwithstanding  the  meekness  tod 
air.ibility  of  his  character,  his  pontificate  was  disturbed  by 
pcrpiittial  contentions  respecting  the  iuTestiture  of  PanDJi, 
and  auhaequenUy  the  demands  of  France,  Spain,  and 
Portugal  for  tha  avpprwaion  o(  tli*  Jasatta.  CSamaat 
warmly  esponaad  tba  «aina  of  tha  ordar  in  an  aposCoGeal 
brii'f  i-Hsued  in  1766.  Tlie  pressure  put  u[Kin  him  by  the 
Catholic  powers,  however,  was  ro  strong  that  ho  seemed 
about  to  give  way,  when,  having  convoked  a  consistory  to 
laeatra  Im  daciuou,  he  died  soddanl/,  Fabmaiy  3,  1769, 
Dot  with  oat  suspidon  of  poison. 

Clemext  XIV.  (Giovanni  Vincenso  Anfonfn  f}nng;inc!!i), 
tbu  bust  anil  muiit  calumniatdil  of  the  popes,  Wiis  born  lu 
1705,  and  was  originally  a  Franciscan  monk.  Having 
aojnind  a  great  reputation  as  a  praaebar,  ba  bacama  tha 
friend  and  confidant  of  Pope  Benadiet  XIV,,  and  waa 
created  a  cardinal  by  his  successor.  He  was  elected  Popo 
ou  ^lay  17 69,  after  a  conclave  extremely  agitated  by 
tho  intrigues  and  pretensions  of  the  Catholic  sovereigns, 
who  were  resolved  to  ezclode  every  candidate  favourable 
to  the  Jesuits.  Theiner  haa  satisfactorily  vindicated 
Cbnganelli  from  the  charge  of  having  given  a  formal 
plodge  on  this  subject  He  may  probably  have  leant  to 
tho  vicwB  of  tho  Catholic  powers,  but  il  so  his  motive  waa 
widely  dilTeront  fnmi  the  aubser^ienco  which  bod  induced 
Ilia  pffadaeassur  Clement  V.  to  gratify  rhilip  the  Fair  by 
Iba  aappreasion  of  the  Templars.  The  breach  between  the 
temporal  and  the  spiritual  antbortties  bad  become  threaten- 
in^',  and  tho  guiding  principle  of  Clement's  policy  was 
undoubtedly  the  reconciliation  of  the  European  sovereigns, 
vhoaa  alianaliaii  ttnatencd  to  pnidnoo  toe  reaulu  which 
wa  have  seen  aManpUahad  in  our  own  iitam,  ^y  yielding 
Ibe  Papal  pretansionn  to  Pairaa,  ba  obtained  Iba  reatitalsoo 
of  Avignon  and  Benevcnto,  and  in  general  ho  f;ucceeded  in 
placing  the  relations  of  tlta  spiritual  and  the  temporal 
authorities  on  a  satisfactory  footing.  Whether  from  scruple 
or  policy  ba  jnoeeadad  witli  gnat  dreninqMctioa  in  tba 
suppression  of  tha  Janita,  tba  daeraa  to  tbia  effect  not 
1  i  l:  framed  until  November  1772,  and  not  signed  until 
Julj  lu  tho  following  year.  This  memorable  tucaauro,  which 
t.ikc:i  rank  in  history  as  the  most  remarkable,  perhaps  the 
only  really  substantial,  oonceaaion  aver  made  by  a  Pope  to 
the  spirit  of  his  age,  liaa  aorand  OlatnaniPk  uomory  with 
obloquy  in  his  own  communion.  There  cannot  bo  any 
reasonable  doubt  of  the  integrity  of  hi.n  conduct,  and  the 
only  question  is  whether  he  acted  from  a  coru-iclion  of  the 
pernicious  charaotor  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  or  merely  from 
a  sense  of  expediency.  In  either  eaae  bia  action  was 
abnndantlj  justified,  and  to  allege  that  though  beneficial 
to  tha  wand  it  waa  detrimental  to  the  church  is  merely  to 


Insist  that  the  interests  of  tho  Papacy  arc  not  the  interests 
of  mankind.     His  work  waa  hardly  accomplished  ere 
Clement,  wbose  natural  emistitntioo  wa?  cxceedinglj 
vigorous,  fstl  into  a  hngoisliing  siclcncsa,  generally  and 
plausibly  attributed  to  poi.soiu     Xo  conrlusivo  evidence 
of  this,  bowuvtsr,  hait  been  produced ;  and  it  is  but  just  to 
remark  that  poison   would  more  probably  have  liaea 
adminiatered  before  the  obnoxiona  meaaura  faiad  been  taken 
than  wben  it  waa  already  beyond  mail   Clement  expired 
on  September  22,  1774,  execrated  by  tho  Ultranwiitane 
party,   but  regretted  by  his  Bubjccta  for  his  excellent 
temporal  adminiiitration.    No  Popo  hw  better  merited 
the  title  of  a  rirtuoos  man,  or  has  given  a  more  perfect 
asampla  of  integrity,  nnselfishneaa,  and  aveiaioB  to 
nepotism.    Notwithstanding  his  monastic  education,  he 
approved  ttimself  a  statesman,  a  scholar,  an  amateur  uf 
jihybicdl  science,  and  an  accomplished  man  of  tho  world. 
As  Leo  X.  indicates  the  manner  in  which  the  Papacy 
might  have  been  reconciled  with  tho  Rcnai^nco  had  tho 
Reformation  never  taken  plaoe^  ao  Oanganelli  exemplifies 
the  type  of  Pope  wbicb  the  modem  world  might  have 
learned  to  accept  if  the  movement  towards  free  thought 
could,  as  Voltaire  wished,  have  been  confined  to  the 
aristocraojr  al  ibtellecL      In  both  cases   the  requisite 
cooditiiMi  WM  nnattainaMa  j  naitbar  in  tba  16tb  nor  in  tbo 
Iflth  eentnry  baa  it  bean  praetieabia  to  eat  bonnda  to  tba 
spirit  of  imiuiry  otherwise  than  by  firo  and  bv  ;  ri,  and 
Oangaoelii's  successors  have  b«cu  driven  into  assuming  a 
poaition  analogous  to  that  of  Paul  IV.  and  Pius  T.  jn  tlio 
agaof  tba  Befonnatign*  TJm  aatian^ement  betwaon  tto 
aacidar  and  tiia  qiirftnal  aoHiority  wbidi  OanganalK  atrora 
to  avert  is  now  irre(>arable,  and  his  pontificate  remains  an 
exceptional  episode  in  the  general  history  of  tho  Papacy, 
and  a  proof  how  little  the  logical  sequence  of  events  can 
be  modified  by  tho  virtoca  and  abilitiaa  of  an  individnal. 
Tin  biatory  of  ClemantlW  adninialration  baa  bean  written 
in  a  q^irit  of  the  moat  violent  detraction  by  Cretineau- 
Joly,  ami  perhaps  too  unreservedly  in  the  opposite  opirit 
by  Father  Theiner,  tho  custodian  of  the  archives  of  tha 
Vatican.    Theiner  calls  attention  to  the  disappearance  of 
many  dociunenta  which  have  apparently  been  abatractod 
by  CHemeut'e  enemies.  Qanganelli'a  familiar  correspondence 
has  been  frequently  reprinted  and  is  mucb  admired  for  its 
elegance  and  urbanity.  (r.  o.) 

CLEMENT,  Fkasjois  (1714-179^),  a  French  hUtonan, 
was  born  at  Br^,  near  Dgon,  and  waa  educated  at  tbo 
Jeaott  GoUage  at  Dijon.  At  tba  oga  of  aavantaon  bo 
entered  the  society  of  tba  BenedleHnea  at  Saltal  ICanr,  and 

worked  with  such  intense  application  that  at  tho  age  of 
twenty-five  he  was  obliged  to  take  a  protracted  rest.  Ha 
now  resided  in  Paris,  where  he  wrote  the  11th  and  I2tb 
Tolfli  ol  tbo  UiUmr*  tMratn  dt  la  Frmu,  Clamant  also 
lovinad  tba  if f<  A  ArtM  (1783-02).   Ibe  king 

appointed  him  on  tbo  committee  which  was  engaged  in 
publishing  maps,  acta,  and  other  documenta  connected  with 
Frendi  katory,  and  tbo  AeadoBf  of  Bttboariptiaaa  choae 
Itim  ao  •  namban  Ha  waa  ongagad  in  mpoiiag  onotbar 
aditum  of  tba  A^ri  dSr  nhifitr  U$  dalm,  wtJcb  waa  to  indndo 
the  period  brfnrf>  the  Cliristian  era,  when  he  died  Kuddri.Iy 
of  apoplexy  at  tho  agd  of  aixty-nina  (The  work  was 
afterwards  brought  down  hvo.  1770  to  182T  hf  Do 
Oonreellea  and  D  Urbao.) 

CLEHENT^  Mtmo  (1709-1889),  an  Italian  pKmiit 
and  ;ompwcr,  was  bom  at  Romo  in  1752.  His  father,  a 
jeweller,  encouraged  his  son's  musical  talent,  which  was 
evinced  at  a  very  early  age.  Buroni  and  Cordicclli  wcrt 
his  first  masters,  and  at  tho  age  of  nine  dementi's  theoretical 
and  practical  aCodiaa  bad  uvaaced  to  aneb  a  dagraa  that 
ho  was  able  to  compete  successfully  for  tho  position  of 
organist  at  a  church.  He  continued  bis  contrapuntal  studij^ 
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udv  Glu(ini«  tiid  at  the  age  of  foaitaen  mote  •  mua 
wliidi  wm  paffcmad  in  pnblie  and  «xcited  naJTmal  admuft- 

tior.     AboQt  thia  time  Beckford,  the  author  of  VcUJuk,  per- 
fiuiiad  Clemanti  to  follow  him  to  England,  where  the  joung 
composer  lived  in  retirement  atom  of  the  country  br^ii  <  f 
hit  protector  in  D^rseUhire  up  to  1770.    In  that  year  be 
int  appeared  in  Londoa,  where  hia  success  bgtU  as  a  eom- 
po9^  and  pianiat  waa  npid,  and  fariUiMiL   la  1777  he  was 
for  tome  time  eitaploTtd  M  floodoetor  of  Oo  Italiaa  opera, 
but  he  BO  jn  liftrrwaida  left  London  for  Paris,  nere  also  his 
coBcerta  were  crowded  bj  enthnaiaatio  audiences,  and  the 
Mme  aocoeaa  Moonpanted  Clementi  on  an  artistic  tour  to 
Sootham  Ckiaugr  iftd  ikUtm  iHikk  ha  nodartook  about 
1780.   Al  yUnm  h*  mai  xmhvd  trtth  high  lioiMNir  by 
the  Emperor  Joaaph  IL,  in  whoa^?  prrscnco  he  met  Moiart, 
and  anataiaed  a  kind  of  musical  duul  vvith  hiui. 
fi^rimifffl  tkiU  proved  to  be  eqaal  if  Dot  superior  to  that  of 
Ui  malt  hval.  who  on  (be  otAar  hand  infinitely  aarjiaaaed 
h&B  Sf  tto  fumieuM  hmntf  of  Ua  readertoj^  Bach 
geema  to  hnvo  been  the  op-ninn  of  most  of  the  witneasea  of 
this  remaritttblo  metUn^-,  ar  d  it,  is  confirmed  toaomeeateat 
bjtha  two  miisiciaria  thexs^'Ke-i.     A|jrvjp;;4  of  the  coiiuco- 
tioaof  thaae  great  men  the  lact  may  be  mentioned  that  one 
of  Iho  AbmI  of  CiMnwti'a  aooataa,  that  in  B  flat,  ahowa  an 
exactly  identical  opening  theni^  with  Moxarf  ■  overture  to 
the  Flaxito  Magko,  also  that  at  the  concert  given  by  the 
Philharmonic  Society  in commemorationof  Clementi'* death, 
the  German  oompoeer'a  Ktcordart  waa  the  chief  item  of  the 
pngnauc.    Soon  after  hia  meeting  with  Mozart,  Clementi 
returned  to  London,  where  ho  eoatiBaid  for  the  noAlwalTO 
yeaia  his  lucrative  occupetioiii  of  iMhioMlle  loedier  end 
performer  at  tho  concerta  of  the  ariatocraey.    Healso  started 
•  pianoforte  manufacturing  firm  of  hia  own,  end  the 
oommercial  ahrewdneaa  characteriatic  of  hia  nation  greatly 
eontribatadtothelaatiogiDOoawof  tbebuainoN.  Amongst 
hia  papila  on  the  piaaoftnte  doriog  ddi  period  may  be 
menf:  :  !  ' i  Ji  Iin  IHeld,  the  oompoaer  of  the  celebrated 
Nodurnei.    in  hia  oompan^  Clementi  paid,  in  1804,  a 
prolonged  visit  to  the  large  cities  of  the  Continent,  including 
TMa,  Tieanai,  Si  Fetmbnrg,  and  Berlio.   At  the  PnuaiM 
eepftal  1w  node  •  prolonged  atay,  tad  fheva  eoonted 
Meyerbeer  among  his  pupils.    He  aNo  rrTiRited  his  own 
country  after  an  absence  of  more  taau  ihnly  years.  In 
1810  Clementi  retdmed  to  London,  but  refused  to  play 
egiia  ia  pobtic,  devoting  the  rwmainder  of  hia  Ufa  to 
oookpodtioa.    Beveral  ByDphonUe  lieluaf  to  ttii  time, 
and'  were  pinyed  with  much  ancoeaa  at  contemporary 
concerts,  bat  uone  of  thorn  Kcem  to  have  been  published. 
His  intellectual  and  musical  faculties  remained  unimpaired 
op  to  hia  death,  which  took  place  at  Evesham,  Wor<^ter- 
aMre,  March  9,  1892.    Clementi  haa  been  called  the 
"  father  of  pianoforte  plajing,"  and  it  ceanok  be  daoied 
that  tha  modem  atyle  of  ezeeattoo  owea  a  great  deal  to 
bis  teaching  and  example.    Hia  tecknique  is  described  as 
all  but  unequalled  at  hia  time,  and  remarkable  evea 
ascording  to  our  present  advanced  notioiia.    Moachelea,  a 
pianiat  of  a  very  diffarent  aeliooly  givea  a  rivid  deaeription 
of  tha  elleet  produced  by  ClamoBti'a  playing.    At  •  dinner 
given  in  hia  honour  in  1828  the  composer  was  induced 
to  play  once  more  to  a  larger  audience.    "  Smart,  Cramer 
(another  of  dementi's  pupiia),  and  I,"  Moachelea  write*  in 
hia  diaty,  "ooodaetod  him  to  the  pumo.    Bven  oDo'a 
ozpectatiOB  h  foiaed  to  tiw  utmost  pitdh,  for  Cfeneoti 
has  not  been  heard  for  years.    Ho  improvises  on  a  theme 
of  Handel  and  carriea  ua  all  away  to  tho  highest  enthusiasm. 
Hia  eyes  shhis  with  the  firu  of  youth,  those  of  his  hearers 
grow  humid.  ....  Clamenti'a  playing  in  hia  youth  wus 
Mttriced  by  a  moet  heantlfal  Ugait,  •  aap^  touch  In  lively 
IMasagCiS,  and  a  moat  nnfeiUliff  ttdmiqut,    Tbo  temaioa  of 
Iheae  ^ualitiea  could  itiU  ho  diaoofeiiod  lad  Minirod.  but 


tha  moat  diamtiBg  diingi  vera  the  tone  of  Ua  imuKniia 
tioo  fnU  of  yoothfel  geoto.*   Anoogrt  hb  oompoiitigai 

the  moat  remarkable  are  60  aonataa  for  pianoforte,  and 
the  groat  collection  of  Eludci  called  Gradtu  ad  Pamasivm. 
As  a  work  of  instruction  combining  abaolute  ariiAtic  beauty 
with  the  highwt  uaefuluesii  for  the  purposea  of  *«»^>''"g 
and  self-practioe  the  Gradtu  rcmnius  unrivalled. 

CLEOBULUS^  one  of  the  Beven  Sagaa,  waa  aon  of 
Evagoraa,  and  a  native  of  Lindna,  which  town  be  ruled, 
though  whitiuT  13  monarch  or  as  head  of  a  republic  is 
uacertaia.  He  was  diatingniahcd  for  his  atrength  and  bia 
handsome  person,  for  the  wisdom  of  hia  aayinga^  the 
acuteoeii  of  hie  liddloa,  ud  the  beautqr  of  hia  Ifiie  pootiy. 
Diogeooa  lioartiw  qnotee  n  lattar  in  whieh  Cle^MilaB  mvitaa 
Solon  to  take  ri;fuge  with  hiih  againat  Piaiatratus  ;  and 
this  wuuld  imply  that  he  waa  alive  in  560  ii.a  He  iaaaid 
to  have  held  advanced  viewa  aa  to  female  education,  and 
he  waa  the  father  of  the  wiae  'Cleobolioa^  wboae  riddiea 
were  not  leea  famoaa  than  hie  own. 

CLEOMENES  (KX<on«'>^),  the  -  cf  t^-n.  Virc^^  -f 
Sparta,  tha  16th,  l!5th,  and  3l8t  of  tii'  A^iJ  liui-.  Tiie 
second  of  these  doea  not  call  for  particukr  notice. 

CLBOMEMsa  L  auoceeded  aa  one  of  tho  two  joint  kinga 
about  519  &a  He  led  a  Spartan  force  to  Athena4u  510 
to  aid  the  Alcnueouida  and  their  followers  in  the  expulaioa 
of  Hippiaa  He  waa  called  in  anbaequently  to  aupport  the 
oligarchical  party  there,  beaded  by  Lsagora.^,  ag4iuiit  the 
party  of  Cliathenes.  He  forciMy  cxpolled  from  the  city, 
on  a  technical  charge  of  pollution,  no  len  than  70OO 
femiH«%  and  eatabliahed  an  entirely  new  eoMlitatiaii^ 
Imoifoning  the  government  from  the  old  aenata  to  900  <if 
the  oligarchical  party.  Eventually,  however,  he  and  hia 
eonall  force  were  blockaded  by  their  opponent*  in  the 
Aoropolia,  and  forced  to  capitulate  and  to  quit  the  city. 
On  hie  lelnrn  hoiM  he  at  once  rsiwd  a  foioe  of  l^aartaiie 
and  aUiei  in  otder  to  avenge  his  failun:,  and  to  eataUiafa  a 
despotism  at  Athena  in  the  person  of  Imigoras.  But  when 
the  expeditioQ  had  reached  Eleosis  cn  its  loarch,  not  only 
aome  of  theaubjeet-alliea  but  also  b  ia  brother-king  Demaratoa 
(of  the  Ptoolid  junior  braneh)  rafoaad  to  proceed  fhither, 
end  he  had  to  ratntn  adthoat  effecting  Ua  ohjeel;  ythmn 
the  Ionian  colonies  revolted  from  Persia,  in  500.  tli  if 
leader  Ari.ilagoras  camo  to  seek  aid  from  Sparta. 
Cleonienes  waa  at  first  inclined  to  entertain  the  temptiag 
offers  of  Atiatio  conqueat  which  the  Ionian,  ia  hiseageneee 
to  aeeora  the  alliiMMe,  Ud  before  fain.  Bnt  whoa 
Aristagoraa,  in  reply  to  hit  questions,  was  forcjd  to  '■-r'-is 
that  Suaa,  the  Peraian  capital,  was  no  lesa  than  ihrec 
months' journey  inland  from  the  sea,  the  king  wa-i  startled, 
and  bade  his  visitor  qiit  Sparta  before  aanaei,  Tha 
Ionian  then  tried  to  bribe  him  ;  and  as  hb  ofleia  novated 
higher  and  hidhar,  hia  little  daughter  Qor^o,  some  eight  or 
nine  yeaie  old  (afterwards  the  wife  of  Leon idas)  said, 
"  Father,  go  awuy,  or  the  stranger  will  corrupt  you." 
Such  at  least  is  the  story  told  by  Herodotua,  though  QroCO 
doubta  ita  authenticity. 

During  a  loeal  war  betwean  Sparta  and  Argoa,  Cleomenee 
by  a  stratagem  defeated  the  Ai^ve  force*  near  •niyna. 
Those  who  escaped  from  tbo  battle  took  refuge  in  a 
consecrated  grove,  which  was  sot  on  -fire  by  order  of 
Cleomene%  and  aakaa  than  6000  men,  the  Sower  of  the 
Argiva  eltiani^  aia  aaid  either  to  have  been  killed  ia  tha 
hat|ae,  or  to  have  periahad  ia  the  tamea,— a  loas  from 
which  Argoa  was  very  long  in  recovering.  For  some 
reason  he  did  not  pursue  hia  victory,  but  rettimed  at 
once  to  Sparta,  to  the  great  dLseatisfaition  of  Ul4iwa 
peopl&  One  legend  rehttea  that  the  oiigr  of  AfgM  im 
aucceaafuUy  defended  againat  him  by  its  women. 

When  Darius  (491)  sent  heralds  to  demand  tli'-  snTv 
miaaion  of  all  the  Greeks,  and  the  inhabitaato  of  Mgii* 
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had  consented  to  Rivc  tlio  tributary  "  ctirth  nnri  T^ater," 
CleomeneB  proceed<Al  to  iba  island  to  puni&h  iij  ti(.achery 
to  the  national  cause.  His  fellow-king  Dtniaratus,  who 
wtt  alwaja  jcakiaa  of  him,  privatelj  encouraged  the  M^m- 
turn  in  tlmr  leaiBtaiice,  aad  tlia  feud  between  the  two 
became  so  bitter,  that  Clromenea  brought  up  an  old  charge 
of  illegitimacy  apuiiist  his  coUeogne,  ona  succeeded  in 
driving  him  into  exile.  Rotrilmtive  f.uo  very  soon  overtook 
himaelf;  ho  was  convicted  of  having  prucurtd  the  deposi- 
tion of  Deuaratus  by  tampering  with  the  prt^tew  of  the 
Dolphinn  oracle,  and  had  to  letira  lor  aafatjr  into  Thewly, 
aad  thence  into  Arcadia.  There  he  endeavoured  to  raise 
war  against  hia  countrymen,  w  ho  in  their  alarm  were  weak 
enough  to  recall  him.  Uis  renewed  reign  w»»  not  long. 
He  aocn  after  showed  eymptoms  of  madnesa,  attacking 
TioIeoUy  with  his  staff  those  who  MUM  tollim fatMUUence. 
Some  attiitmted  this  derangement  to  tlialiit of  bifd  Arinking 
which  ha^I  gr  vti  u^xm  him  ;  others  saw  in  it  the  Just 
panishment  of  hia  ioipiety,  both  in  his  intriguee  with  the 
Ofule  at  IMph^  and  in  the  burning  of  the  sacred  grove  at 
Aigoe  aad  mawert  of  tboaa  who  had  takea  aanetoaiy 
tkun.  At  leagthbe  had  to  be plaoed  In  does ooolliMinieB^ 
when  he  ptr^^unded  the  slave  who  had  charge  of  him  U) 
bring  him  a  kiufe,  with  which  he  deliberately  slashed  him- 
Hlf  to  pieces. 

Cvnumu  UL  the  bat  of  the  Agid  Hm,  cneeeeded 
S40  king  of  strong  aad  dotecnfawd  dnneter, 

who  ^uhcd  to  n  store  at  Sparta  the  old  constitution  and 
(ilscipUne  at  Lycurgus,  and  to  destroy  the  Acha^  League 
He  met  Aristomachus,  the  "  captain  "  of  the  League,  with 
•  force  of  6000  men  agiinct  26,000  at  FkUntium,  but 
the  Aehawi^  even  wfth  this  advaahige,  decUned  the 
engagement.  The  next  year  ho  defeated  thcni  in  a  great 
Ldttlu  at  tho  foot  of  Mount  Ly urn.  Ilo  found  active 
opponents  at  S]>artd  in  the  Ejihors,  whose  anomalous 
authority  ho  held  to  have  Iccn  gradually  asorped  in 
derogation  of  tho  royal  i  rcrogative,  affecting  dangerously 
the  iodependenoe  of  tho  kings*  and  which  it  waa  therefore 
his  great  object  to  crush.  He  succeeded  in  this  at  last  by 
an  nnscrupulutis  cotip  (Tefal,  ^urruutidiiig  the  hall  in  ■which 
the  Ephors  were  feasting  with  a  bsdy  of  armed  mercenarif-A, 
and  slaughtering  them  on  the  sjwt.  He  met  withno  re.<:ist 
asea  from  lha  pauiMtfuken  cttueoa,  and  at  once  proceeded 
to  Inaugurate  ut  new  eoaatitntion,  abolishing  the  Ephorata 
entirely,  restoring  the  old  pn  rogitives  of  tho  king^  and 
amongst  other  reforms  making  a  re-distnbution  of  lands, 
and  extending  the  franchise. 

He  had  atiU  to  contend  with  the  AehMuiLeaguA  for  the 
tnpreniaiey  of  Greece.  In  the  war  which  anaiMd  ha  was 
finally  defeated  by  Antigonu"?  of  Macedonia,  who  had 
b«xrome  virtually  the  master  of  lL«  League,  in  the  battle 
of  Sellasia  (222),  when  the  death-blow  was  given  to  the 
jodependence  of  Sparta.  Cleomenee  took  raf nge  in  Egfi 
with  Ptolemy  Eoergetes,  who  received  huD  hiadlf.^BQt 
tho  Boccocdiug  Ptolemy  neglected  and  even  iinpri«oned  him. 
He  escaped  and  attempted  to  head  an  insurrection  against 
the  king,  failing  in  which,  he  cuniniittcd  isuicide, 

CLEON  (KA/ui'),  one  of  tho!>e  popular  leaders  who  rose 
to  great  temporary  influence  at  Athens  during  thePelopon- 
nuiiaa  War,  and  eapecially  after  tho  death  of  Periclee.  He 
waa  emphatically  a  man  of  tho  people,  sprung  from  their 
own  ranks,  his  father  Clcsenetun  huviiig  been  a  tanner  or 
leather-dresser.  Ho  poesessed  considerable  ability  and  was 
a  powerful  public  speaker,  thoa|^  coarse  and  violent  in 
manoar  aad  language.  At  fiiat  ha  aeeau  to  have  formed 
one  of  tlia  krge  party  at  Athetaa  who  protceted  against  the 
]>oIicy  of  the  war,  and  on  that  ground  became  a  bitter  op- 
punent  of  Pericles.  But  his  views  must  afterwards  have 
changed,  since  we  6nd  him  repeatedly  urging  active  warlike 
meaauno  ta  opposition  to  the  peace  partj  of  which  Kiatae 


and  other*  were  the  rcprcscntativca.  He  waa  at  the  height 
of  his  i^)olitic^l  influence  vLen  in  427  B.a  the  revolted 
citizens  of  Mitylene,  after  a  long  siege,  submitted  to  the 
Athenian  forces,  and  tho  (jucation  of  their  punishment  was 
discuased  in  a  public  aaeenibly.  Cleon  proposed  and 
carried,  though  against  strong  op|>naitinp,  the  terrible 
decree  that  all  the  males  who  were  able  to  bear  arms 
(Qrote  ostinittte*  ihcm  at  as  many  a«  GOOD)  should  bo  jjut 
to  death,  and  tho  women  and  children  sold  for  slaves. 
However,  in  a  second  assembly  held  next  daj,lhe  decree 
was  rescinded  in  spite  of  Cleon'a  remoDatiaium  Avcaeel 
hastily  despatched  Was  bordy  in  tone  to  ttaj  ita  ezeentioD. 
Even  as  it  was,  a  thousand  of  tho&e  who  wrrc  considered 
the  ringleadera  of  tho  revolt  were  put  to  death.  But  it 
was  perhapa  fortanate  for.Cleou'a  fntnre  influence  with  the 
Athoiian  commons  that  h«  had  aot  to  bear  the  odinst  of  a 
cruelty  which  tliey  might  h«fa  bUterly  repented.  He  waa 
hated  at  all  times  by  tho  aristocracy  of  Athens,  and  on  one 
occasion  they  succeeded  in  convicting  him  of  Bomething 
like  extortion  of  money  from  certain  of  tl  i  ]  indera 
who  weca  anlgect  to  ue  Atfieniaa  In  426,  tha 
aeranOi  year  of  tlie  war,  ha  adnoved  hia  gmMt  aiilitar7 

and  political  triumph.  The  Athenians  had  succeeded  in 
cutting  off  from  their  ships  and  Buppiies  a  strong  detach- 
ment of  Laccdtcmonian  infantry,  and  blockading  them  in 
tha  amaU  island  of  Sphaetetia,  oiff  ^loa  (the  modem 
Navatiao).  At  firat  it  •aaBBed  Oat  thef  nnat  ipoedlly 
surrender;  Cleon  persuaded  the  Athfn!?.nB  to  dictate,  as 
the  price  of  their  release,  hard  condittons  ol  peace,  which 
the  Lacedemonians  rejected.  Time  wore  on,  and  the 
Laoedmooiana  sUll  held  out,  while  tho  blockade  waa 
uaiotained  with  great  difBcoIty  and  hatdsbip.  Than  daea 
came  forwani,  and  publicly  declared  that  if  he  wera  general, 
he  would  undertiike  to  bring  tho  men  who  were  on  the 
island  prisoners  to  Athene,  J  n  1  <  r  alive,  within  twenty 
days,  h'iciaa,  wlto  at  that  time  held  the  command-in-chief, 
anxious  probably  to  discredit  a  polittaal  opponent,  offered 
to  take  him  at  his  word,  and  malte  o?er  to  hun  thocominand 
at  Pyko.  Cleon's  own  party  woe  load  in  their  encourage- 
ments; and  willingly  or  unwillingly,  after  obtaining  a 
strong  reinforoament  of  troops,  and  getting  DemoetheneH, 
an  able  genaial  than  «nployed  on  the  station,  jobed  with 
him  in  the  eomoumd,  be  set  oot  for  the  tMne  of  operationa, 
The  lustorian  Ibncydidea  otHs  Ida  boast  "insane,*  but 
admits  that  ho  fulfilled  it.  Within  tho  days  named  he 
lauded  on  the  ibland  of  Bphacteria,  compelled  the 
Laoediemonian  force  there,  after  great  loss,  to  surrender  at 
discretioa,  aad  bioqgH  flOO  jMnoonara  to  Athene^  It  ia 
very  probable  ffaatmiidl  «f  tiia  eradit  waa  due  to  the  ikilfol 
dispositioUB  of  Demosthenes,  his  colleague  in  conmiaiid  of 
the  forcea;  but  nevertheleaa,  the  man  who  dared  and 
Bucoeeded  where  otlien  had  so  long  failed  must  ha«a  had  ft 
welkmnmdad  confldenoa  in  hia  own  enein  and  raaooicaB. 
He  <Bd  not  long  enjoy  lus  new  gknioB.  two  yean  after< 
wards  ha  was  sent  to  act  against  Brasldoa,  the  Laced.xnioniaa 
commander  in  Thrace,  and  to  attempt  tho  reconquest  of 
Amphipolis.  At  first  he  waa  succee.^ful  ;  ho  took  Torone, 
and  mode  an  advanca  npon  Amphipolis;  bat  a  anddeo 
saBy  of  Bnuddaafrnadw  town  utterly  roatad  tha  Atliaaian 
forces,  and  Cleon  fell  there  with  half  his  flHB,  Bnoidaa 
waa  at  tho  same  time  mortally  wounded. 

Wo  have  to  judge  of  tho  character  and  conduct  of  Cleon 
almost  entirely  from  the  lustoiy  of  Thucydidee  and  the 
satiric  oomedies  of  Asiatophanaa.  Bnt  the  lustorian,  even 
if  Ilia  jodgment  were  not  warped  by  the  fact  asserted  by 
some  writers,  that  Cleon  had  been  instrumental  in  procuring 
his  disgrace  and  banishment  whilst  holding  a  military 
command,  had  at  any  rate  strong  oHgarehical  prejudices, 
and  regarded  him  as  a  restless  and  duncerous  agitator* 
If  we  might  trait  the  pictoia  given  of  him  by  Aristophaaaa 
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is  hti  oomedy  of  Fm^kta,  he  is  the  anecrapnlons  and 
sbiftj  demagogue,  always  hy  lies  and  cajolery  pandering 
to  the  wont  passiona  of  his  master,  tbo  ^<opa]aca,  filching 
from  Mlwr  Uen  thsir  glory,  and  resiuliog  all  the  efforts  of 
tlw  peu*  psr^  for  hii  ova  aaUah  Mdb  Bati  baaidM  the 
genenl  nark  wbi^  all  paMie  etuuMtan  prewDted  to  the 
licence  of  the  satirwt,  ho  had  in  this  case  his  own  private 
grudge  against  Cieou,  who  had  laid  a  complaint  before  the 
Athenian  senate  that  in  his  comedy  called  Thi  Babyloniaiu 
he  hod  held  ap  to  lidicole  the  poliegr  and  iaatitotioiie  of 
btt  oomrtiy  beiem  the  eyes  of  forrignere,  end  in  the 
midet  of  a  great  national  war.  With  all  his  real  faults,  it 
is  likny  tiiiit  Cleon  haa  had  le&s  thou  juatico  done  to  htm  in 
such  portraiU  of  him  as  have  come  down  to  as.  {w.l.c.) 

CLEOPATRA  (KXtorarpa),  the  name  of  serenl  Egjrp- 
tlen  princMMs  of  the  house  of  the  Ptolemies.  nebMt 
known  was  the  daughter  of  Ptolemy  Anlctoa,  bom  69  n.c. 
Her  father  left  her,  at  the  age  of  seventeoQ,  heir  to  Liti  king- 
dom jointly  with  her  younger  brother  Ptolemy,  whose  wife, 
in  accordwce  with  Egyptian  custom,  ehe  waa  to  become. 
A  few  years  afterwards  her  brother,  or  rather  her  guar- 
dians, deprived  her  of  dl  royal  authority.  She  withdrew 
into  Syria,  end  Hkmn  madt  preparation  to  recover  her 
rights  by  force  of  ansa  It  was  at  this  juncturu  that 
Julius  Omaax  followed  Pompey  into  Egypt,  resolved  to 
Mllle  there,  if  possible,  the  existing  dispute  as  to  the  throne. 
Tlw  ^onal  fasciaationa  of  Cleopatn,  vbkdi  aha  mw  not 
•tow  in  bringing  to  bear  upon  Um,  aooa  mm  him  anlinly 
to  her  side  ;  and  M  Ptolemy  and  his  adriaers  still  refused 
to  admit  her  to  a  skara  iu  the  kingdom,  C»sar  undertook 
a  war  on  her  behalf,  in  which  Ptolemy  lo«t  his  lif^  mod  she 
waa  replaced  on  the  thraoe  in  eoiyanfltioa  with  a  jronnger 
brother,  to  whom  she  waa  alao  eontfaetad  fai  marriage, 
nor  relations  with  Ctosar  were  matter  of  public  notoriety, 
and  so^.'n  after  bis  return  to  Home  she  joined  him  there,  in 
company  with  hor  boy-husband  (of  whom,  howevur,  she 
soon  rid  herself  by  poisonX  hot  liviztg  oftalj  with  her 
Koman  lover,  somewhat  to  tt»  aeaadal  «f  hia  fdlow-citiMna. 
After  Oaaai'a  awwssinatimi,  avaia  of  her  onpopularity,  she 
retnned  at  oaoe  to  her  oatiTe  eoontry.  But  subsequently, 
during  tho  civil  troubles  at  Rome,  she  took  the  part  of 
Antouy,  on  whom  she  is  sud  to  have  already  made  some 
inpreaaion  in  her  earlier  years,  when  he  was  caapalguing 
in  Egypt  When  he  was  in  Cilicia,  she  mad*  •  purpose 
journey  to  vMt  him,  sailing  np  the  Cydom  in  a  gorge- 
OBsly  'i  V-i  (i  gp-lley,  arrayed  in  all  tho  attractive  splendour 
whicli  Kii.^t«rn  magaificeaco  could  bring  in  aid  of  her  p<srautial 
charms.  A  atony  became  from  that  time  forth  lier  infatuated 
alave,  followed  Iter  to  Bmi,  and  lived  with  her  then  for 
eome  time  in  the  moet  promw  and  waaton  laznnr.  They 
called  themselves  "  Osiris  "  and  "  Isis,"  and  claimed  to  be 
regarded  as  divinities.  Hi.'j  marriage  with  Octavia  broke 
this  connection  for  a  while,  but  it  was  soon  renewed,  and 
Cleopatra  assisted  him  in  his  future  campaigns  both  with 
noD^  aud  euppUaa.  Thia  iafetaatioii  «£  Ut  n«al  with  a 
paiaoDaae  alreadj  aa  tmpopdar  al  Boiae  as  Oeopatra,  waa 
taken  adnotage  of  by  Ootoriaaiia  OiMar  (Augustus),  who 
di!cUrcJ  war  against  her  personally.  In  tho  famous  sea- 
light  at  Actitun,  between  the  tacta  of  OcUrianus  and 
Antony,  Cleopatra,  who  had  aocon)i>anied  him  into  action 
with  an  ^gjptian  aqnadioq*  took  to  flight  while  the  iaaoa 
waa  yel  dooblfnl,  and  titoogh  hotly  panned  by  fhe  enemy 
succeeded  in  escaping  to  Alexandria,  where  she  was  soon 
joined  by  her  devoted  lover.  When  tho  cause  of  Antony 
was  irretrievably  mined,  and  all  her  attempts  to  strengthen 
herself  against  the  Koman  conqueror  by  meaiu  of  foreign 
alliancea  and  iiOed,  she  made  amluiaa  of  submission. 
Oetoviaan  aaflnalad  to  her,  aa  a  way  to  his  lavonr,  the 
aaaaaainaliiin  w  Ui  aiiamy  Aatomr.  She  seeoa  to  havs 
MtortaMiadthabaaapwgoaali— anWdiigMtttoJafalwtiB 


a  mausoleum  which  she  had  built,  in  order  that  "  thsj 
might  die  together,"  and  \»hero  ho  fuliilltd  his  part  of  the 
compact  by  committing  suicide,  in  the  belief  that  aha  had 
already  dmio  so.  The  charms  which  had  aaeceeded  ao  aa^y 
with  Julius  and  with  Antony  failed  to  move  tlM  yoaagar 
Cesar,  though  lie  at  once  granted  her  aa  interview;  aad 
rather  than  fuhmit  to  be  carried  by  him  as  a  prisoner  to 
Rome,  tho  pat  an  end  to  her  life — by  applying  aii  mp  to 
her  bosom,  according  to  the  common  version  of  the  story — 
in  the  thirty^ointh  year  of  her  age.  With  itar  ended  tha 
dynasty  of  the  Ptolemtea  in  Egypt.   Beeidee  her  letwk' 

able  charms  "f  ]"^r  .m,  she  had  vixy  consideralle  abilitita, 
and  nnnsuai  iUc:  L^stcs.  She  is  said  to  havtj  been  able 
to  converse  in  languages.  She  had  three  children  by 
Antony,  and,  as  some  say,  a  aoo,  called  Cacearion,  by  Julius 
Caemr.  (w.  u  c.) 

CLEPSYDRA  (from  KXrrr«ir,  to  elcal,  and  ^  at.  r), 
tho  chronometer  of  the  Qrecks  and  Romaus,  which  mt.isurcd 
time  by  the  flow  of  water,  lu  its  Bimpktit  form  it  was 
a  short-necked  globe  of  known  capacity,  pierced  at  the 
bottom  with  several  amall  hcim,  thtvngh  which  Aa  Watar 
placed  in  it  escaped  or  stole  away.  The  instrument  was 
employed  to  set  a  limit  to  the  speeches  ia  courts  of  justice, 
hcneo  tho  phni-scs  nquam  dare,  to  give  tho  advoci'.os 
»l>e<iking  time,  and  o^wam  pcrdcre,  to  waste  tinii) ;  it  waA 
also  very  generally  used  instead  of  the  sun-diiiL  Its 
defecto  wara— flnrti  that  tha  flow  of  water  varied  with  the 
temperatua  aad  premon  of  the  air,  and  aeoondly,  tiiai  flM 
rate  of  flow  became  less  as  tho  vcrso!  cmptiid  itself.  The 
latter  was  rvmudiud  by  keeping  tho  levoi  of  tho  water  in 
the  clepsydra  uniform,  the  volume  of  that  discharged  being 
noted.  In  tha  dept^ydn  or  hydmnlio  dock  of  CteeibiBa  <rf 
Alexandria,  made  ebool  186  fe.a,  the  noTament  of  water- 
wheels  caused. tho  gr.idual  rise  of  a  little  figure,  which 
pointed  out  the  bourn  on  an  itidti  attached  to  tJio  m.ichiiic. 
Tho  rate  of  the  flow  of  water  through  an  orifice  Itinj 
proportional  to  the  square  of  the  vertical  distance  of  iu 
upper  surface  from  the  orifice,  a  clepsydra  of  simple 
construction  can  be  formed  by  making  ia  the  bottom  of  a 
glass  cylinder  an  opening  through  whleh  its  contonta  can 
escajHj  in  twelve  hours,  and  graduating  tho  vessol  into  144 
«  12*)  frquol  poiU.  A  mark  made  at  diviaiun  121  (»11^ 
rom  the  bottom  indicates  tho  quantity  of  water  remaiBlBg 
at  the  end  of  the  fint  hoar,  aad  ia  like  ma&nsr  the  aqnarea 
of  10,  9,  6,  and  tiia  lower  nuraben  give  tiie  diviaiona  to 
which  the  level  of  tho  water  dt^HCcuds  at  the  end  of  tha 
second,  third,  fourth,  and  succeeding  hoiirs. 
CLERO,  La-    See  Leclkp.c, 

OL£BQY»  a  collective  term  signifying  the  body  of 
*  daika,"  that  i%  in  English,  men  in  holy  orders.  CUricut, 
however,  has,  both  itself  and  its  equivalents  in  the 
languages  of  the  CalhoUo  countries  of  the  Contineot,  a 
wider  ecclesiastical  signification ;  whilo  in  England  a 
use  of  the  word,  originaDy  abusive,  but  now  so  entirely 
accepted  aa  to  constitute  a  proper  aooondaiy  meaning  of 
the  tem,  comprisee  in  tha  eUaa  of  panons  aigoified  \ij  it 
an  tboae  employed  ia  dntiea  the  diaehaigo  of  wUeh 
demands  the  acquirements  of  reading  and  writing,  which 
were  originally  supposed  to  be  the  exclusive  qualification 
of  the  clergy. 

Th0  ward  ia  derived  from  the  Qteek  aX^ttes  whi^  maoi- 
sm a  M;  bat  the  attdioiitlee  an  by  no  meaaa  agmad  in 

which  sen.'ie  tho  root  is  connected  with  the  sense  of  the 
derivative,  somo  conceiving  that  tho  original  idea  was  that 
tho  clergy  received  the  service  of  Gcd  as  thuirlot  or  jmrtion; 
othera  that  they  were  the  lortion  of  the  Lord  j  and  others 
again,  with,  as  Bing^iam  {Wg.  Eeel.,  litx  I  cap.  5,  sec  9) 
aaaoia  to  thia^  mom  reason,  maintain  that  the  word  haa 
rrfmaaa  to  the  ehooaing  bv  lot,  ss  waa  Aa  «aaa  ia  aatly 
tfgm,  of  draaa  to  wham  pabiio  oOoN  mi*  to  ba  antnwtoA 
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It  tb*  primitiTO  timai  of  tlw  ehoidi  tho  torm  cuum  vaa 
and  M  «3nionyiiuMia  iri&  darl^  fhm  tho  mnm  «t  tH 

f.hn  prrHi  r.-t  in  the  Bcrvic^  of  any  church  Laving  been  in- 
scribuii  Qu  a  roll  or  kw^,  trbone«  thej  Were  tortiit.il  canonic*, 
a  fact  which  thowatbat  tLo  j  r  l  :ica  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Ciuuoh  ift  modom  tamo*  of  iaclodiag  oU  penooa  of  aU 
iwdka  In  Ao  amieo  (if  tho  ohnioh,  orddnod  or  oDonliiiiod, 
in  the  term  clerks,  or  clergy,  ia  at  =  t  -.r.  [ .  Tiformity  with 
/the  pnctice  of  tuiUtjuity.  Tha  iioman  hierarchy  now 
MdfcoM  four  gradee  uf  clorks  : — Ist,  thoae  who  are  merely 
tOBMDod  ao  *  ligB  of  (ho  oocUoiaatiical  doitiDotkMi,  hot  hovo 
notiTodiiooidonoiriiiykliid;  2d,tiiooo«hohovoioMiTod 

any  of  tha  four  minor  orders,  a«  hottiarii,  reader',  cxnr 
ciata,  or  acoljtea;  3d,  those  who  havo  received  ordorg  as 
■Bbdeocoii!<,  duaeons,  or  ptieata  ;  4th,  thoM  who  have  been 
MMoecatod  to  biihf^ikt^  orehbiohopri«ib  or  othor  of  the 
higher  ^gnttiee  «f  the  divrdk  Mooha^  vhaAer  emnitie 
or  coenobite,  have  not  et  tv.j  timr  fni-mprJ  nv.ch  nr.j  jiart 
of  the  body  of  the  clergy,  hut  it  Muu^d  aullu  lUat  lu  tliu 
earliest  agea  of  the  church  they  wcro  not  dct^mi'd  oTen 
eUgiUe  to  ikn  priet^oo^  iuMmvoh  ee  it  ie  aeid  that  St 
Oridu,  who  heeene  Fope  in  the  jeer  864^  iitet  pamitted 
them  to  receive  prio«ta*  orders.  And  we  reed  in  the.  epistles 
of  St  Ambrose  that  mucks  begau  to  bo  ordaiucJ  pnc-Ht«  to 
wards  the  end  of  the  4th  oentur>-, — St  Atbanofiiua  uaving 
beoB  the  flnt  who  otdeined  monlca  to  the  church  of  Alex- 
ladrie,  hi  whioh  ooone  he  wee  unitetad  la  the  Weat  by  Bt 

Bmebius,  bishop  of  Vercelli. 

At  a  very  wirly  period  iLc  cLuith  began  to  find  the 
nocessitycf  taking  moojure*  to  stem  tho  evil  arising  from  tho 
nnmben  of  peraona  who  embraced  an  eocleeieaticel  career 
from  impraiNr  notiTea,  aod  often  wUhoat  any  faitantioo  ct 
performing  any  of  tho  dutioa  of  it  Of  course  tho  samo 
evil  has  veicd  tho  church  in  every  aga.  From  the  first 
moment  Ln  which  she  becanio  rich,  worldly  men  were,  end 
here  alwaj  been,  found  eager  to  share  her  lichee  without 
ahailag  her  woiIl  Bnt  in  tho  early  times,  even  while  aha 
Waa  poor,  the  state  of  society  waa  mich  that  many  unworthy 
motives  operated  to  induco  mon  who  neither  had  imr 
fancied  thomselvos  to  have  any  call  to  tho  priwthcxjd,  to 
scok  its  immooitioa.  Not  only  was  au  eoclesiaiitical  career 
the  only  one  whioh  offered  to  the  studious  or  the  buy  man 
any  bopea  of  a  tranquil  life,  and  to  the  nnwarlike  immunity 
from  the  noccaaity  of  fighting,  bnt  it  offered  very  solid  and 
Valuable  privilpf^tn  in  the  Rhaj>e  of  Bpecialitica  of  juri.'«diction 
both  in  civil  and  criminal  cauaea,  and  in  exemption  from 
tana>  There  Ls  «  vaij  oarif  daaiaa  of  a  congregation  of 
hiahopa,  ordering  that  no  men  persona  shall  be  ordained 
than  are  needed  for  the  aervlee  of  each  church.  And  tho 
germ  of  a  politico-economical  idea  may  bo  olwervcd  in  tlio 
reason  given  for  the  prohibition,  which  one  would  hardly 
have  expected  to  find  at  that  period,  and  which  both  eccle- 
aiaetiaal  and  dvil  mlaia  atttmAhaK  lort  eiditof  atn  later 
time  Olerha,  It  wae  deeMed,  ahonld  not  be  anneeeanrily 
ii;a!ti|  Tied  to  the  prejudice  of  tho  poorer  laity.  Casuists  of 
a  later  age  hare  pronounced  it  to  be  sinful  to  receive  first 
«tdeil%  wUhoal  "the  intention  of  pr<x:eodiiig  to  take  full 
oidank  GtafMfy  the  Qieet  hkene  thoae  who  entered  the 
eodaaieatioel  etato  merely  for  the  aefce  of  a  beneflee  to  the 
ctDwda  who  followed  tho  Savimir  only  because  Ho  multi- 
plied the  miraculous  loavea.  The  Ci>UDcii  of  Trent  ali»o  at 
ita  twenty-fourth  aitting,  chapw  4,  directs  the  refuaal  of 
ondinatkn  to  thoae  who  may  with  probability  he  «ap> 
poaed  to  deilre  it  Ibr  oHiar  than  godly  raaaoon 

Soldiers,  slaves,  comedians,  tax-gatharera,  thoae  who  Tinrl 
been  married  twice,  and  all  persona  exercising  a  mean  and 
aervile  oeoopotion  could  not  be  ordained.  To  which 
clamm  nndiam,  patttoDlnriiing  mora  aooniatelyp  adde 
(Or^JWL,  lik  4j>^«Hoalnuiarfi«maaoth«dkemi^ 
ndiiM  \f  laCtin  diaanaaoty  j  m  om  v4n  has  patf oMMd 


Ipoblie  penanee;  no  honieida^  adnltarer^  or  who  had  in 
time  <«  peraaention  denied  the  lUth  ;  no  neuter ;  no  one 

who  had  mutiLttd  any  of  hia  mcnibere  ;  no  one  who  had 
hmu  Iwpti^ed  only  by  a  medical  attuudant,  or  by  a  heretic^ 
or  whoae  baptiam  waa  in  any  wiae  irrcguLir  ;  no  onebelon|^ 
iag  to  any  guild  of  ertifioere :  no  legal  official  of  the  Bomen 
oonrt}  no  guardian  of  a  waid,  aa  tong  aa  that  offloe  hsted; 
none  who  had  ever  suffered  from  insanity  or  diabolic 
poa&eMioa  ;  to  which  ccrtiiiin  other  canonical  impedimenta 
might  be  added.' 

Bini^mm  (Oriff.,  hh,  S.  eaj^  6.  aee.  4)  aaye  tliat  in  eoOM 
ehnrtihea  the  clergy  lived  b  eommoo.  Horaol  aeye  (erticle 
"r!ero,"  Diet.  £ccles.)  that  in  the  4th  and  fcllowir.g  tonturiea 
n  u  f«rtaiu  that  ftlaio:,t  everywhere  the  clergy  adopted  the 
practice  of  living  in  common.  The  first  asaertion  eecma  to 
be  aomawhat  too  nanow  io  ite  aoopa^  the  eeoond  too  wido, 
U  fa  oaiidn  thai  Ow  pnelico  waa  nion  eommon  Oaa  aaema 
tn  be  indicated  by  tho  phrase,  "  in  some  chnrchoa ; "  but 
tiio  Lustauco  which  iloroni  gives  insupfKirt  of  hiu  iu»erlion 
seems  to  show  that  the  practice  was  fur  from  universal 
We  teed  in  a  chronicle  of  the  church  of  Aoaabaig^  that  ia 
the  time  of  Cboetantine,  when  a  ehoith  wae  dedieaied  to  8k 
Afra,  "clerks  were  e^iaVli  bed  Ihcro  living  in  common, 
according  to  tho  apoetuLc  rule."  Of  the  church  of  Rino- 
cotura  in  Mauritania,  Suzomcn  telle  na  that  the  clerka  there 
had  "  their  dwelling,  their  tabl^  all  thing*,  in  short,  in 
*  The  venenhle  Bede  aeya  tiiat  Gregory  L 
ordered  that  tho  same  rule  should  bo  obecrved  in  England. 
Eusebius,  bishop  of  Vercelli,  is  praised  by  St  Ambrose 
for  rt-Htoring  tho  practice  in  question  in  hia  church. 
Leo  IX  ordered  that  doistete  ^ould  be  established  in 
eonneetion  with  tfie  ehnidiee  In  order  thet  the  dei^ 

might  live  in  common.  Hence  divcrB  churches  wcro 
anciently  called  monahtcriea,  and  in  a  history  of  the 
church  of  Bcsan^on  it  is  stated  "  that  nothing  is  moro 
common  in  ancient  writinga  than  to  find  any  church  called 
a  monaetary.'' 

Tho  immunities  enjoyed  by  clerka  of  courae  differed 
largely  at  different  times  and  in  differ«nt  countries,  the 
extent  of  them  having  Ixien  gradually  curtailed  from  a 
period  a  little  earlier  than  the  close  of  the  iiiddle  Ages. 
They  cfnuiilad  mainly  in  exemption  from  public  burdeni^ 
both  as  regarded  person  and  pocket,  aod  in  immunity  from 
lay  jurisdiction.  This  hut  enormous  privilege,  which 
became  one  of  tho  main  and  moat  efficient  instruments  of 
the  subjection  of  Europe  to  clerical  tyranny,  extended  to 
matters  both  dvil  and  erimlnal;  though,  aa  Bingham 
shows,  it  did  not  (always  and  everywhere)  prmil  in  easee 
of  heinous  crimoi  Tho  reader  will  find  the  whole  £ubjoct 
luriiliy  set  f  .irth  in  the  5lh  Ixiok  of  liiughanrB  work. 

This  diversity  of  jurisdiction,  and  subjection  of  the 
clergy  only  to  the  scclcncca  of  judgea  bribed  by  their  eiprit 
dt  corp$  to  jad«  leniently*  led  to  the  adoption  of  n  acala  «f 
puniahmenta  lor  tiha  omnMi  of  eiferin  aeowedly  mneh 
Lighter  than  that  which  was  inflicted  for  the  same  crimes 
on  laymen.  Tbia  part  of  the  subject  will  be  found  fully 
elucidated  io  the  lat  chapter  of  Bingham's  17th  book;  in  the 
lemeining  chapter  of  wtkk  the  penal  portion  of  the  eaaoB 
law  as  regarding  deilcB  fa  eoednetly  treated,     (t.  a.  y.) 

CLERGY,  BEyF.riT   of,  an  obsolete  but  onco  very 

Xrtant  feature  in  tlie  English  criminal  law.  It  was  a 
el  the  claim  of  exemption  from  the  authority  of  the 
aonmon  law  tiibimala  on  tha  part  of  tha  dergy,  and 
marked  4e  ezteot  to  which  dw  demand  waa  aeeeded  to  m 
Kn^!  .Mil  Tho  c  ;j  Irsion  of  tho  protructed  conflict  waa 
that  the  common  kw  courts  alMindoued  the  extreme  pnniah- 
ment  of  death  aaaigned  to  some  offencea,  when  tho  pcrKon 
eonvieted  waa  a  tUrieiu,  in  ho^  orden^  and  the  diorch 
woe  obliged  to  eocept  the  eomproiniae  and  lafe  a  aooaodaiy 
pnniJimant  ba  inMetad.   For  tha  mom  atradotn  Crimea 
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tb9  partial  ex«mptioo  was  not  obtainad,  and  lumcfl  offences 
oama  to  tw  diTided  iato  detgyBbl*  aod  nnclefgyabla. 

Aeconlrag  to  the  oommon  practice  in  England  of  working 
out  nuxldrn'improvemeDts  tkroogh  antiquated  forms,  this 
txt'tii[>tioa  was  made  the  means  of  modifjiG^  the  soTerity 
OC  tit*  criniipal  It  becaas  tiiB  fnetie^  for  every 

Mavlet  to  daiin  and  \m  allowed  (ha  banaflt  of  elergj ;  and 
when  it  was  Iho  intcntioti  by  statute  to  moke  a  CTimo  rvally 
punishable  with  death,  it  waa  awarded  "  without  beae&t 
of  clergy."  A  full  aocoant  of  the  origin  and  progreas  of 
the  qmtom  will  bo  toood  in  the  28tii  ohaptar  of  tba  foartb 
boolt  of  Bladbatonali  OommmOariei  n»  bmaifit  of  dergy 
in  ciaea  nf  felnny  was  abolished  in-  the  modificatious  of 
the  criminal  law  by  Sir  Hubert  Poel  in  1827  ^8  Geo.  iV. 
0.  28). 

CLERMONT,  or  Clkrmont  Fbiuuxd*  a  cUyof  Fiaaea. 
fomeilj  the  chief  town  of  Bame  AnvaiigcN^  end  now  of  the 

department  of  Puy-de-Ddme,  ia  Bttuatedon  a  hil!  compn^ied 
chiefly  of  volcanic  tufa,  in  the  fcrtilo  district  of  Limagnc, 
and  surrounded  ou  tho  8.  and  W.  by  a  line  of  mountainfi, 
of  vrbich  tho  Piiy  do-DOme  is  the  (Eliminating  point.  It 
iti  45'  AC)'  N.  lat.  and  3*  6'  R  long.,  aadia  220  milea 
8l  b7  £  from  Paris.  Since  1633  it  ia  composed  of  the 
two  towns  of  Clermont  and  Moont  Ferrand,  connected  by 
a  fine  avennc  of  walnut  trees-  and  willows,  two  miles  in 
length.  The  streets  aro  generaily  ill  laid  out,  narrow,  aad 
crooked  ;  and  the  houses  are  btiilt  of  dull,  grey  lava,  which 
hadftgfawmyefllBctttiUUtholMhiflnwMintwd 
iogthwn  with  whito-WMh.  Ithio  ievenlhandeomeaqnarea 
ornanicntod  with  fountains,  and  in  well  Buppliod  with  water 
brought  by  subterranean  conduits  from  Ktijat,  a  league 
distant  Tho  princij>al  public  building  is  the  cathedral,  a 
Qothie  edifioe  of  Uie  13th  eentnqr,  «o4  thon^  itill 
OttfiDiahod  tli  iDtarior  ia  eooaidand  one  of  tin  toMi  «nrt^ 
specimens  of  06thic  architecture.  Tho  church  of  NAtre- 
Pfime-du-Port  is  curiously  decorated  externally  with  mosaic 
Work  and  bos-roliofs,  and  ia  very  ancient — ^ktis  of  it  4*tiDg 
from  870.  Qermo&t  haa  aUo  a  oniTenity-flflodoiai',  •  woju 
odllege,  a  botanie  garden,  a  pofaHe  Hbnrrjr  of  80,000  volft 
(among  which  -trn  ^^veral  ancient  MSS.  of  great  valne), 
mascunis  of  ri:»Ci.r.u  hLitory  and  antiquities,  two  hoepitois, 
Bnd  a  theatro.  Tho  manufactures  are  woollen  and  linen 
goods,  silk  stockiDgs,  paper,  cutlery,  and  JowoUerjr.  Being 
tho  entnpM  for  the  pndneo  of  the  aonoaiidi^s  depwt* 
meats,  tte  town  carries  pn  a  considerable  tm'?»  in  hemp,  flar, 
com,  wine,  cheeee,  woo!,  hides,  and  cattle,  la  the  snburb 
of  St  AUyre,  to  the  north  west  of  the  city,  ia  a  remark- 
able eaicarooua  s{>riug,  the  copiona  deposits  of  which 
havo  fonnod  a  curious  natural  bridge  over  a  ataiall  stream. 
The  popoktion  of  Clermont  in  the  end  of  the  18th 
o»ota^  waa  aboat  16,000 ;  in  1851,  30,566 ;  and  in  1872, 

Clermont  {i.e.,  Cl*nu  Hons  or  CUrimonthtni)  Is  ideotlfl«d  with 
thr  !)nri.<at  AugustoDemettim,  the  chief  town  of  tbs  Arronii,  and 
it  itUl  preaerrcs  eome  rpmair.s  of  tho  Bomna  ptrlod.  Tho  rirestnt 
name  oooara  lu  i-jrly  .is  tlie  Sth  rentur>',  but  waa  at  liriit  npjiliwl  to 
th«  CMtla  nl.  :-.(!.  I.UiTir.^'  the  di«Uit«gntion  of  lh«  Roman  crapirB 
Clermont  nutlcri  i  .m  mueh  perhapa  from  capture  and  pillnjj*'  any 
city  in  th<.'  country  ;  liit  it  f.re<wrr«i  its  itmniripal  libortio*  down 
to  tlic  iliJilfl  At,vs,  aiui,  cvrn  afttT  it  waa  incorporatpd  in  ths 
domaia  of  it«  l  i^hopa,  mai.itiincd  the  riglita  of  its  communal 
charter.  It  wa«  tht:  s.'jt  cf  ii  "j  fi  i  r  tl;iiti  »evi  ti  «x-<:li-»iajt:caJ  councila. 
held  respectively  in  tJiu.jtM.-s  519,  1095,  1110.  1124,  and 
IIM;  sal  of  thpie  th«  eoancil  of  1095  ii  for  crtr  mamoraUe  as  that 
iawlikb  Pops  Urfasa  IL  first  formallj  orgatilMd  the  gnsat  enuadck 
la  lbs  aattamt  ware  e(  the  16tb  and  the  drU  wars  of  ths  leth 
ceotonr  tbe  town  hsd  Its  ML  Miticip«tiuu ;  and  la  1<6S  itsoqnired 
a  Wrribte  notoriety  by  the  trial  and  sxaontlaa  of  e  nnabsr  ef  lebber 
chi«fVaina  who  had  infested  Oe  oslghbaariQg  dlatrleL  Ibe  fee* 
eealinea  iMted  six  maatlia^  sad  the  opisods  li  atOI  known  aa  U$ 
OraneS  Jomr*  4»  Oltrvumi.  Bafbrs  tbs  grest  Bevolutioa  the  town 
1K»a<'Me<l  acTcral  moiuutia  eotaUiiihmenta,  of  which  tho  moat  iinjior- 
Unt  WM  tho  abbey  of  Saint  AUyn,  founded,  it  ia  aaid,  hj  Bt 
ADStnaoaias,  tin  siwstk  U  AvmfpM,  tad  the  aUmy  «C  0t 


indr<,  where  the  ooaaiaef  dmseot  «m  intimd.  Aneiut  the 

neat  men  whom  tba  tevil  has  ptvdaosd  m  Qiegaqr  «t  TMI% 

P&Kat,  and  Montloaier. 

CLERMONT  EN  BEAUV01SI8,  frequently  but  by 
mistak  i  <  ill  d  Cleemoxt  bub  Oisi,  a  town  of  France,  at 
the  head  of  an  anoodiasameBt  in  the  deportment  of  Oiae, 
in  tttoaled  abont  SO  milea  by  mil  to  tiio  nortt  of  Tttii, 
Dcnr  a  tmall  tributary  of  tho  Oise,  called  the  Brfiche.  The 
towu  hall  and  tho  church  of  St  Samson  date  from  the  13t]| 
centtiry,  and  tbe  hill  on  which  the  town  is  boilt  ia  Rur' 
mounted  bj  an  old  oastle  portlj  of  the  10th  oi*  litis 
now  tmwfonned  Into  •  pooiloBtiarjr  oopoUo  of  oeeoah 
moduting  rjiwrirri>i  of  lOOO  female  prisoners;  Tho  princijia! 
industries  u.  a  ilia  manufacture  of  cotton  goods  and  alained 
paper.  Clermont  waa  an  important  post  in  the  Middle 
Agee.  It  was  freqoently  taken  and  retaken  in  the  warn  ol 
dm  English,  anl  in  1497  it  was  anrrendered  to  them  io  a 
ransom  for  the  great  national  leader  La  Hire.  Tn  it 
waa  sold  to  the  duke  of  Brunswick  by  Charles  IX.,  and 
about  thirty  years  later  it  waa  reaold  by  the  duche&a  of 
Brunswick  to  the  dnke  of  Lorraine.  In  1695  it  was 
captured  by  Homj  IT,,  ond  in  1615  it  waa  held  by  Cond& 
Caasini  the  aattooodv  «w  n  onttTO  of  tho  town.  FoMk> 
tioo  in  1873,  6771 

CLERMONT  L'nf:r\AULT,  or  Clermont  ds  LoofcvB, 
a  town  of  France,  in  the  deportmeot  of  U^rauit,  and  about 
tan  milee  by  rail  aonth  of  Lod^ve,  is  built  on  the  slope  of 
a  hill  whiflh  is  onwnod  hjron  oadimt  oastle  end  skirted  hgp 
thoTdiODie^Btrlbatvyof  theEi)gaoorLergne.  Itoweo 
ita  importaoce  to  ita  woollen  m&nufactore,  which  was  iotro- 
duced  in  1678;  and  it  also  produces  rinegar  acd  vitriol, 
has  qnarriee  of  building-stone,  plaster,  and  lime,  and  deals  in 
bmndy,  oil,  cattle,  and  wool  fopolation  in  1872, 5487. 

OUETELAND,  s  eity  and  lake-port,  and  the  eapital  of 
Cuyahoga  county,  in  the  8tat«  of  Ohio,  sitnated  at  the 
month  of  Cayahoga  RiTor,  on  the  S.  shore  of  Lake  Erie,  in 
41*  30*  N.  Ut  and  81*  47'  W.  long.  Next  to  Cincinnati, 
it  in  tho  kHMt  and  mort  important  ci^  in  the  States  II 
wao  fomidoa  In  1T96^  nod  named  in  neooar  of  Oooatol 

Mo'ie"'  Clevfland  of  Connecticut,  who  thr-n  bnd  rbarpc  of  tbe 
surveying  of  thia  region.    It  waa  an  iinfjoiiaut  pomt  ia 
the  war  of  1812,  and  waa  incorporated  as  a  village  in  1814 
aad  aa  a  city  in  1836.    Ita  popnlation  waa  1076  in  1830, 
0071  in  1840.  17,094  in  1860,  43,417  m  1860,  and 
92,829  in  1870.    Tho  number  of  inhabitants  in  1ST6  i» 
estimated  at  140,000.    Of  the  total  poprJstion  in  1S70, 
38,815    were   foreigners  —  including    15,866    bom  ia 
Germany,  9964  in  Ireland,  4008  in  Eoglaod,  2634  ia 
British  America,  and  2169  in  Austria.   Sto  dtyia  hoflt 
on  both  sidee  of  the  lirer,  which  io  hem  cmeeod  tjy  eereial 
bridges,  and  chiefly  oo  a  plain  from  00  to  100  feet  abore 
the  lake,  of  which  a  magnificent  v'l  vi.  in  tli  U3  1  t  ain  ad.  Tho 
streets  are  regnlariy  laid  out,  and  are  generally  from  80 
to  100  feet  wide.    Many  of  them  are  lined  with  trees, 
chiedy  n^ik^  whoBoo  CJofolaod  ia  known  ao  tho  "Foiest 
City."   MoBBmental  Pvk,  near  tho  eentn  of  tho  etty, 
contains  10  acres  divided  into  four  eqtjarea  by  the  extea- 
aion  of  Ontario  and  Superior  Streets.    Besides  a  fountain 
and  other  attraottvo  oti|octa,  the  park  oonto&M  ■  statae  of 
Commodoio  FWiT,  oliotBd  in  1860,  in  oonmonontioa  of 
his  victory  on  Lake  Erie  in  tOlS.   It  it  of  Itattm  mauAls^ 
ia  8  fcot  high,  and  staridg  rpcn  a  granite  pedestal  12  fett 
high.    The  mo«t  nuiuu^^rthy  buildings  aro  that  of  the 
United  States  (containing  the  post-office,  the  custom  house, 
aad  the  fedeml  ooorta)^  the  dty  hall,  the  eoon^  oooit-honai, 
tho  hooao  of  oottoetioB  and  vorhhoijae,  Ae  aty  infinBory, 
the  CicTeland  medical  college,  Carc  Hnll,  tnd  thr.  two  hi^h- 
sebool  boildingB.    The  Union  Railway  tit  jKjt,  an  inuaenae 
Btractnre  of  atone  near  the  lake  shore,     one  of  the  largest 
of  tho  kiod  ia  tbe  United  Statca.   OeTeUod  hoo  import- 
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«al  Mmnuckl  adfrntege^  Tm  tailwajn  mm  thiongb 
or  MmlBftto  in  flw  atj, — tndading  the  I«l»  Sliora  ud 

Michigan  Southern,  a  grand  trunk  line  betfr&cn  the  east 
mm!  the  west;  a  dirisioD  of  the  Atlaatio  and  Great  West- 
OTn,  •  liw^lwg  ofctt'*"*!  of  communication  between  the  east 
r.nri  the  south-west ;  and  the  Gevebnd,  Colambna,  Cincin- 
nati, aud  Indianapoljj,  a  direct  line  to  Cincinnati  and  the 
eoath.  Other  lines  afford  communicntion  with  the  exten- 
t&w  eoal  and  petroleom  ngiona  of  Fenns^lTank.  Oeve- 
biiil  it  the  Borfheni  teransw  «f  O*  Ohto  Oaaal,  'which 
extends  soathvards  to  Portsmouth  oa  the  Ohio  River.  For 
the  accommodation  of  tiic  hika  commerce,- a  capacious  bar- 
boar  has  been  formed  at  the  month  of  Cujahuga  River  hj 
«Btefidiiig  two  pien,  SOO  feet  tfnt,  1200  leei  iato  Um 
Idm.  The  city  has  ta  ertusiTe  trade  ia  eopptr  tad  iraa 
ore  ehippod  from  the  Lake  Sup  rii  r  nuning  region,  and 
ia  coal,  petroleum,  wool,  and  lamber,  received  bj  railroad, 
eaaal,  and  lake  transportation.  In  1873  the  number  of 
Tcssels  entered  in  the  coast-wise  trade  was  3238,  having 
an  aggregate  tonnage  of  1,053,232  tons  ;  3204  vcaacla  of 
1,048,196  tons  cleared.  The  foreign  commerce,  which  is 
•zclosiTely  with  Caoada,  ia  oonsidecaUe, — the  imports 
amoaating  in  1874  to  9440,118,  and  thadoaiMtN  exports 
to  f  1,421,990;  316  reiwels  of  64,213  tons  entered  in  this 
trade,  and  325  of  65,152  tons  cleared.  The  total  Dumber 
<rf  Teeeels  registered,  enrolled,  and  licensed  in  this  district 
«aa466,  of  86,519  torn.  Tventj  TMsels  of  11,242  tons 
were  Imitt  daring  the  year.  About  §20,000,000  of  capital 
ia  invested  in  manufactures,  (hii  most  important  iMilustrics 
being  those  of  iron  and  the  production  of  refined  petroleum. 
Tlwre  are  also  several  pork-packing  eetabliftlimonts  and 
breweries.  The  dtj  contains  six  national  banks  with  a  capital 
of  f  4,6S0,000,  and  two  nayinga  banks.  The  government  of 
the  city  is  vested  in  a  major  and  a  common  council  of  two 
members  from  each  of  the  eighteen  wards.  Th«M  officer* 
V  elMted  bjr  the  people.  The  dtj  baa  aa  cffleieBt 
police,  a  pni  l  fire  department,  a  boorrl  of  pnhlic  improve 
meats,  and  a  board  of  health.  Besides  the  u  iklI  county 
and  municipal  courts,  the  United  States  circuit  L^i  j  i;.stnct 
MMttts  for  the  northern  district  of  Ohio  an  held  her& 
Tha  eit7  is  supplied  with  watar  obtuofld  fnm  th«  hike  by 
means  of  a  tunnel  IJ  mile  long,  and  fi  rt  ihI  into  a  large 
reeerroir  on  high  ground  in  the  western  part  of  the  citj.  The 
■tiMta  anwiU  paved,  are  lighted  with  gas,  and  are  supplied 
with  aewfliii  The  reformatoiy  aad  charitable  institutions 
are  numerous  and  Taried.  ^le  house  of  correction  and 
workhouse  is  fur  the  confinement  of  per^  na  convicted  of 
minor  offencca.  The  city  infirmary,  connected  with  which 
are  a  farm  and  a  house  of  refu^  for  the  care  and  instructiop 
of  children,  besides  maintaining  its  inmates,  affords  relief 
to  outdoor  poor.  The  city  hospital  is  supported  bj 
money  received  from  those  patients  who  are  ablo  to  pay  and 
from  private  ehari^.  The  charity  hospital  is  maintained 
partly  by  eontribBtuoa  aad  partly  by  reveaae  from  paying 
pationt-,'1 ;  connected  with  it  is  a  l)-ing-in  hn^pitnl.  Thrro 
are  also  a  homccopathic  hospital  t'uundcd  bj  the  ClsTclond 
homoeopathio  ooUege,  a  foundling  hospital,  and  a  United 
fttatea  marina  hoaj^td^  which  ia  nppatad  bj  af/gtasmt 
tiona  made  by  Omgrem  and  by  a  tax  oa  aJkin.  Tha 
ClevelEn  J  Protestant  orphan  asylum  has  an  endowment 
fund  of  about  $50,000,  from  tha  interest  of  which,  and 
bymifala  contributions,  Jt  is  oudntained.  St  Yinoent's 
orphan  asylum  for  malee,  and  St  Mary's  orphan  asylum 
for  females, are  Ronun  Catholic  inatitutions,  accommodating 
about  150  inmal«9  each.  An  orpLiin  o-sylum  also  main- 
tained bj  the  Jews  Among  other  beneTolent  institutions 
an  tiw  home  for  fla  aged  poor,  the  home  for  working 
women  under  the  management  of  the  women's  charitable 
inoeiaiion,  and  the  Bethel  hcmie  for  deetitate  sailors. 
Iho  thfldmi'b  aid  wUlj,  rinaa  to  «|Milatioa  la  t8§7. 


haa  aeented  hmnaa  for  nearly  1500  children,  besidea  ex- 
tending aid  to  mon  than  6000.   Then  an  three  iadnatrial 

schools,  maintained  partly  by  the  city,  and  partly  by 
benevolent  citizeos,  for  the  benefit  of  destitute  children. 
The  total  debt  of  the  city  in  187i  waa  #7^7,500 ;  and 
the  proper^  taxed  for  city  paiiicaw  waa  vahwd  at 
$73,210,144.  The  pnblib  w&oda  la  1874  eompraed  18 
primary,  17  grammar,  and  3  high  schools,  in  which  were 
enroll^  including  those  in  the  evening  schools,  19,021 
pupils,  with  an  average  daily  attendance  of  12,085.  The 
total  number  of  teachers  was  261.  The  expenditure  for 
the  public  Bchook  during  the  year  amounted  to  $382,921. 
Besides  the  above,  thcro  were  enrolled  in  private  and 
panehial  aehooh  8808  pupils.  Qevehvnd  has  no  college 
or  aaivanlty,  but  Hhm  an  aerenl  excellent  aeminariiea, 
academies,  and  private  schoob  for  the  a^lvanccd  education 
of  both  sexes.  Professional  instruction  is  afforded  by 
the  Cleveland  medical  college,  the  homoDopathie  hospital 
coUege,  and  the  medical  departoient  of  the  tmiversity  of 
Wooster  (each  having  about  fifteen  professors),  the  Ohio 
State  and  union  law  school,  and  Bt  ?>rar}''H  theological 
seminary  (Roman  Catholic)^  The  Cleveland  library 
aasodatioB  haa  aboot  11,000  vdameo,  Uie  public  libraiy, 

Bupportnl  hj  triTntion,  shout  20,000,  and  the  law  library 
about  2000.  The  iktiiei  free  reading-rooms  are  open  to 
the  public,  and  the  western  reserve  hutorical  sodetpr  has 
a  valuable  collection  of  books.  There  an  pobliahed  m  the 
city  51  newspapers  end  periodicals;  of  then  $  'ppw 
(h;ly,  4  thrice  a  week,  18  weekly,  2  fortnightly,  11  monthly, 
and  1  every  two  months.  Of  these  7  are  published  in  the 
German  langun^'",  und  1  in  the  Bohemian.  Clevehind 
haa  about  100  churches,  tha  following  being  the  largest 
denominarions :  —  the  Methodist- Episcopal  18,  Booun 
Catholic  15,  Protestant  Kpiscof^al  11,  Baptiat  9^  Pnahy- 
terian  8,  and  C<lbgregational  4  churches. 

OLETELAND,  John  (161S-1658),  a  poat  and  aatfriiit, 
was  bom  at  Loughborough.  He  was  educated  at  Hinckley 
school,  whence  lie  repair<xl  to  Cambridge,  becoming  in  1C34 
a  fellow  of  St  John's,  and  being  appobted  ooUege-tutor 
and  reader  in  ihatotie;  ^  Lat^iite  and  oratorical  ability 
displayed  by  him  in  Aaaxareha  of  the  httar  fnactioa  wen 
warmly  praised  by  Fuller,  who  also  commends  the  "  lofty 
faucy  "  of  his  verse.  He  waa  the  most  distinguished  and 
the  earliest  of  loyal  satirists.  Joining  the  Oavalien  at 
Oxford,  he  was  warmly  received  by  the  king ;  and  having 
lost  bis  fellowship  and  his  college  places,  he  was  named 
judge-advocate  in  the  garrison  at  Newark.  The  captain  in 
command  at  that  fortress,,  however,  deprived  him  (1646) 
of  iU»  office,  and  be  was  fain  to  wander  through  the 
eonntiy  depending  on  the  alms  of  KoyalLsts  for  brcnd. 
Arre«ted  at  Norwich,  as  one  "  whose  great  abLlitiia  rendcrfd 
him  ablo  to  do  the  greater  dia.service,"  he  was  held  in 
durance  oi  some  montha  at  Yarautath,  but  was  released  at 
hit  by  Chomwetl  (who  aeema  to  baTa  balttfod  adntnbly 
towards  the  strolling  libeller),  end  went  to  London,  whcro 
he  resided  till  his  death,  in  the  enjoyment  of  much 
consideration  from  his  party.  Cleveland  who  was  mon 
h%hly  eitcomed  thaa  Milton  by  his  contemporaries,  waa 
azeaedingly  popular.  His  ■erion  poetry  is  perhaps  the 
most  eztravaganth'  ci  nc' ited  in  the  language;  his  satires 
are  moro  deeerving,  the  best  being  the  I'etiiion  to  tkt 
L.rd-I'rotteior  for  the  Scoti  Rdxl.  See  Nichols,  Bittorf 
o/  LficeUertkire,  and  Cleveland's  Workt,  London,  1687. 

CLEVES  (in  German  KLSVa),  a  town  of  Prussia,  for- 
mirly  iLa  capital  of  the  duchy  of  its  own  name,  and  now 
the  chief  town  of  a  circle  in  the  government  of  DQaeeldorf, 
46  miles  N.W.  of  Dflasetdorf  and  19  EL  of  Nunegnaa.  It 
ia  a  neatly-built  town  in  the  Dutch  style,  situaftd  on  the 
declivities  of  tliree  hills  known  as  Kircbberg,  Schlossben^ 
nd  Haidabwib  ia  a  fartila  dialiiet  mu  tha  inatim  «f 
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Holknd,  Md  aboat  two  nll«  bm  the  Uhiaa,  vith  vhidi 
it  htt  bMa  eetioflcted  tinm  1848  hy  s  caoaL   lite  old 

caatte  of  Schwanonbnrg  (formerly  the  r->ii!ntico  of  the 
dikkec  of  ClevcA,  and  Uie  birthplace  of  Anne  of  Cleves, 
cue  of  the  wives  of  Heory  YllL)  has  a  maasive  tower 
180  faet  higbp  which  waa  baflt  in  1439  on  tha  tradittonal 
aita  of  Onaar'a  TVnrar  and  ***"tififf  an  «itanni«  yi&w. 
Clevcs  tma  two  IloiDan  Catholic  and  three  Protestant 
churches,  a  synagogue,  a  gjnuiaBiiim,  a  house  of  corrcctiQU, 
and  a  zotilogicuii  gardoo.  The  collegiate  church  datoa 
ffom  1346,  aiod  oontaina  a  aomber  of  fioa  dnoal  muna* 
nenta,  among  wfaidi  tha  tnl  plaea  ia  Inild  that  of  AdoH 
VI.  of  the  I4lh  century.  Tho  chief  mannfacturca  are 
linens,  cutton.'»,  Bilks,  woollens,  and  tolmcco.  To  tho  south 
and  west  of  the  city  a  larpc  district  is  laid  out  oa  a  park  ; 
ID  the  aoatbem  part,  known  aa  the  Old  Park,  there  is  a 
•latoa  to  dia  memorj  of  the  foandar,  John  Manrice  of 
llaaHiii4ia|Mif  vlio  foivanied  tha  knm  from  1650  to 


1679,  and  in  tha  waotaril  |>art  tlier«  ara  mineral  wetb 
with  a  pumjvfoom  and  bathing  catablishment,  which  data 

fr>  :u  uu:  ]■  1848.  The  town  waa  the  eeat  of  the  coonU 
uf  CleveB  as  early  a«  the  11th  cebtnry,  but  it  did  not 
receive  ita  incorporation  till  1242.  It  waa  miscd,  with 
tita  aonoandiqg  diatrict  on  both  sidea  of  the  Bhiac^ 
to  tiha  tank  of  a  doehj  hj  the  Emperor  Sigiarnmul  ia 
U17.  On  the  death  of  Duke  William  in  1CU9,  without 
iatue,  hia  inheritance,  which  also  included  Jiilich  and  Berg, 
became  the  object  of  a  Tiolent  oonteet  between  do  fewer 
than  aix  competitors;  and  it  m»  ooi  till  1614  that  the 
Aapota  was  settled  hj  tha  treaty  of  Xanlaii,  wMeb  aasigned 
the  duchy  of  Cleves  to  SigiBpiund,  elector  of  Prar.-l'  nniirLr, 
who  had  married  a  nicsce  of  the  late  duko.  In  1::Gj  it 
was  ceded  by  PnisBia  to  France  ;  and  in  I  "OG  it  's-aa  made 
a  grand-duchy  by  Napoleon  and  bestowed  on  Marat,  la 
181 S  it  waa  restored  to  PnMlil.  TU  pOpaklllNI  tt  Iba 
ttfWBio  1871  waa  90S& 
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